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We  cant  lose  tractor  time  because 


E  LOANS  US  NEW  TIRES  FREE 

when  ours  are  in  tor  rereads  or  repairs!" 


says  George  Hafner,  Hafner  Bros.,  North  Syracuse,  Hew  York.  "My  brother  Jake  and  I  bank 
on  that  free  tractor  tire  loaning  service  Firestone's  got.  Dick  Chappell,  our  Firestone  repre- 
sentative in  Syracuse,  lends  us  brand-new  tractor  tires  whenever  ours  are  in  for  retreads 
or  repairs  — and  we  don't  have  to  pay  a  cent  to  use  them!  That's  why  we  have  no  such 
thing  as  lost  tractor  tire  time  — and  that's  why  I'm  sold  on  Firestone!" 


Here's  a  farm  tire  service  that  virtually  in- 
sures you  against  tractor  tire  downtime! 
Your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  will  keep 
your  tractors  working  on  new  Firestone 
tires  while  Firestone  retreads  or  repairs 
your  old  tires.  And  it  won't  cost  you  a 
penny  to  use  them.  Farmers  all  over  the 
country  have  found  Firestone's  Free  New 
Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service  is  a  sure  way 
to  save  time  and  money.  If  you  run  into 
tire  trouble,  your  Firestone  Dealer  or 


Store  will  mount  big,  new  Firestone  trac- 
tor tires  right  in  the  field.  You  won't 
waste  costly  field  time! 

Ask  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  about 
his  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Serv- 
ice. See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone 
farm  tires — all  made  with  Firestone  S/F 
(Shock-Fortified)  cord  and  exclusive  Fire- 
stone Rubber-X,  the  longest-wearing 
rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires.  You'll 
keep  going  on  Firestone  tires! 

*Firestone— T.M. 

ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


?tr*$fOnt 


-Tractor  ■  - 
All  Traction  Champion 


Super  All  Traction*    All  Traction*    Transport*    De  Lu*e  Champion* 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


(~)UR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
charming  C  a  r  r  e  1 1  Currie  of 
Dallas,  Texas  who  was  chosen  "Miss 
Wool  of  1960"  at  the  recent  San 
Angelo  Wool  Pageant.  She  is  shown 
wearing  the  official  wool  coronation 
gown.  The  19-year-old  blonde  will 
reign  for  the  coming  year  as  the 
official  representative  of  250,000  U. 
S.  wool  growers. 

Carrell  is  a  sophomore  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  where  she  is 
majoring  in  psychology.  She  has 
passed  a  screen  test  at  Warner  Bros, 
and  will  appear  in  bit  parts.  Her 
father,  Tom  Currie,  is  assistant  sta- 
tion manager  at  Love  Field  for 
Braniff  Air  Lines.  After  winning  the 
crown  in  competition  with  19  final- 
ists, Carrell  was  awarded  an  all-wool 
all-season  wardrobe  worth  $15,000 
and  a  Chrysler  Imperial  auto.  Photo 
courtesy  of  The  Wool  Bureau. 
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The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  completely  equipped  to 
ve  the  latest  and  most  modern  scientific  Diagnostic  and 
?atment  services. 

The  highly  trained  Staff  of  Doctors  and  Technicians  is  so 
tensive  that  your  physical  conditions  may  be  thoroughly 
■ecked  during  the  day  you  arrive  here. 

Treatments  Are 
Particularly  for  Men 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  an  institution  de- 
)ted  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  men 
:'  advancing'  years.  If  you  were  to  visit  here  you  would 
nd  men  of  all  walks  of  life.  Here  for  one  purpose — 
aproving  their  health  and  adding  years  of  happiness 
i  their  lives. 


Facilities  for  the  Non- Surgical 
Treatment  of  Rectal  and  Colon 
and  Reducible  Hernia 

Rectal  and  Colon  disorders  are  often  associated 
with  Glandular  Inflammation.  These  disorders  if 
not  corrected  will  gradually  grow  worse  and  often 
require  painful  and  expensive  surgery. 

Our  NON-SURGICAL  methods  of  treating 
Hernia  are  so  certain  that  every  patient  accepted 
for  treatment  is  given  a  Lifetime  Certificate  of 
Assurance. 

_  Our  Hernia  treatments  require  no  hospitaliza- 
tion, anesthesia  or  a  long  expensive  period  of  con- 
valescence. 

We  have  the  facilities  to  treat  either  of  these 
disorders  with  or  without  Glandular  Inflammation 
treatments. 


Vho  are  Troubled  with 

Bladder  trouble 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness-Tiredness, 
Loss  of  Physical  Vigor 

The  Cause  may  be 
Glandular  Inflammation 

Men  as  they  grow  older  too  often  become  negligent  and  take  for 
granted  unusual  aches  and  pains.  They  mistakenly  think  that  these 
indications  of  111  Health  are  the  USUAL  signs  of  older  age. 

This  negligence  can  prove  Tragic,  resulting  in  a  condition  where  ex- 
pensive and  painful  surgery  is  the  only  chance. 

If  you,  a  relative  or  a  friend  have  the  symptoms  of  111  Health  indicated 
above,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Glandular  Inflammation. 

GLANDULAR  INFLAMMATION  very  commonly  occurs  in  men  of 
middle  age  or  past  and  is  accompanied  by  such  physical  changes  as 
Frequent  Lapses  of  Memory,  Early  Graying  of  the  Hair  and  Excess 
Increase  in  weight  .  .  .  signs  that  the  Glands  are  not  functioning  properly. 

Neglect  of  such  conditions  or  a  false  conception  of  inadequate  treat- 
ments cause  men  to  grow  old  before  their  time  .  .  .  leading  to  premature 
senility,  loss  of  vigor  in  life  and  possibly  incurable  conditions. 

NON-SURGICAL  TREATMENTS 

The  non-surgical  treatments  of  Glandular  Inflammation  and  other  dis- 
eases of  older  men  afforded  at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  have  been  the 
result  of  over  20  years  scientific  research  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  Doc- 
tors who  were  not  satisified  with  painful  surgical  treatment  methods. 

The  War  brought  many  new  techniques  and  many  new  wonder  work- 
ing drugs.  These  new  discoveries  were  added  to  the  research  develop- 
ment already  accomplished.  The  result  has  been  a  new  type  of  non- 
surgical treatment  that  is  proving  of  great  benefit  to  men  suffering 
from  Glandular  Inflammation,  Rectal,  Colon  or  Hernia  trouble. 

During  the  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000  cities  and  towns  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  successfully  treated  here  at 
Excelsior  Springs.  Undoubtedly  one  or  more  of  these  men  are  from 
your  locality  or  close  by. 

COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  AT  LOW  COST 

On  your  arrival  here  we  first  make  a  complete  examination.  The 
Doctors  who  examine  you  are  experienced  specialists.  You  are  told 
frankly  what  your  condition  is  and  the  cost  of  the  treatments  you  need. 
You  then  decide  whether  or  not  you  will  take  treatments  recommended. 

Definite  Reservations  Not  Necessary 

If  your  condition  is  acute  and  painful  you  may  come  here  at  once  with- 
out reservation.  Complete  examination  will  be  made  promptly. 

Select  Your  Own  Hotel  Accommodations 

Treatments  are  so  mild  that  hospitalization  is 
not  necessary  so  the  saving  in  your  expense  is  con- 
siderable. You  are  free  to  select  any  type  of  hotel 
accommodation  you  may  desire. 

DO  SOMETHING  TODAY 

Taking  a  few  minutes  right  now  in  filling  out  the  coupon 
below  may  enable  you  to  better  enjoy  the  future  years 
of  your  life  and  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
you  ever  made. 


Free 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  GIVES 
YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


lie  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  has  published  a  New  FREE  Book  that  is  fully 
lustrated  and  deals  with  Diseases  peculiar  to  men.  It  gives  excellent  fac- 
ial knowledge  and  could  prove  of  utmost  importance  to  your  future  life. 
;  tells  how  new  modern  non-surgical  methods  are  proving  successful. 
;  is  to  your  best  interest  in  life  to  write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
Dept.  B5375 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  without  obligation,  your 
New  FREE  Book  on  NON-SURGICAL  Treatment  of  Diseases.  I 
am  interested  in  full  information  on  the  Disorder  of  (Please  Check 
Box)      □  Hernia      □  Rectal-Colon      □  Glandular  Inflammation. 


Name  

Address  

City  State. 
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"  for"  YfTectI  v  e~  t  r  e  at~m  e  n  t" 


SULMET   ■     amerazme  ■  Su|famera2ine  ■ 

H  Sulfamethazine^  Sulfapyridine  ■  Sulfamerazme 

■  sulfamethazine^  Sulfapyridine 

I  ■  Sulfathiazoie 


Sulfathiazole 
alone 


Strength  of  dose  still  working  in  animal's  system 
Rate  of  dosage  loss  through  excretion 


Here's  what  happens  to  SULMET 
and  other  sulfas  after  24  hours 


SULMET  stays  in  the  animal's 
system  longer  to  give  complete 

full-strength  treatment  with 
less  frequent  dosage  —  usually 
one  dose  is  sufficient. 

Tests  show  that  SULMET®  is  not  as 
rapidly  excreted  as  other  sulfas.  It 
stays  in  the  animal's  system  for 
longer,  stronger  action  for 
thorough,  complete  treatment. 
Once-a-day  dosage  is  effective.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  on  the  basis 
of  both  successful  treatment  and 
economy. 

And  SULMET  fights  more  dis- 
eases, and  does  it  better,  than  any 
other  sulfa  or  combination  of 
sulfas. 

This  has  been  proved  in  thou- 
sands of  clinical  trials  under  actual 
farm  conditions. 

The  bacteria  usually  responsible 
for  scours,  shipping  fever,  pneu- 
monia, mastitis,  metritis,  pink  eye, 
lumpy  jaw,  calf  diphtheria,  septi- 
cemias, localized  infections  and 
foot  rot ...  all  are  susceptible  to 

SULMET. 

Mixed  infections,  too... as  in 
many  cases  of  scours  and  shipping 
fever. 

That's  because  sulmet  is  bac- 
teriostatic against  streptococci, 
staphylococci,  Pasteurella  sp.,  E. 


®SULMET  is  American  Cyanamid 
Company's  trademark  for  sulfamethazine 


coli,  A.  necrophorous  and  many 
other  organisms. 

And  in  tests,  sulmet  estab- 
lished higher  blood  levels  than 
other  sulfa  drugs.  This  means  bet- 
ter action,  faster  action  against 
disease,  sulmet  goes  to  work  fast. 
The  full  strength  of  the  dose  gets 
right  into  the  system  for  the  most 
effective  attack  against  disease 
organisms. 

Another  important  advantage  of 
sulmet  is  the  fact  that  you  can 
treat  individually  or  mass-treat 
with  equal  ease  and  success. 

This  all-important  combination 
of  essential  features  is  found  in  no 
other  single  sulfa. 

Get  sulmet  Drinking  Water 
Solution,  oblets®  or  Injectable 
from  your  veterinarian,  druggist 
or  feed  dealer.  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


SULMET  gives  you 
3  exclusive  advantages 

1.  Fast,  effective  blood  levels 

2.  Wider  bacterial  range 
V  3.  Longer,  stronger  action 


SULMET 

FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 


FARMERS'  CASH  RECEIPTS  from 
marketings  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1959  totaled  $19.1  billion, 
down  about  2%  from  the  same  period 
in  1958.  The  physical  volume  of  mar- 
ketings was  slightly  larger  in  the 
1959  period  but  prices  farmers  re- 
ceived averaged  3%  lower.  January- 
August  receipts  from  live  stock  and 
products  in  1959  were  about  $11.9  bil- 
lion, 4%  below  the  same  period  in 
1958.  Lower  prices  for  hogs,  broilers 
and  eggs  more  than  offset  larger 
marketings  of  these  farm  products, 
and  higher  prices  for  cattle.  Cash  re- 
ceipts from  crops  changed  little  from 
the  same  period  in  1958. 

THE  STATE  TAX  BURDEN  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  na- 
tion is  over  half  again  as  much  as  it 
was  10  years  ago.  The  national  aver- 
age during  the  1959  fiscal  year  was 
$91.70,  an  all-time  high.  This  com- 
pared with  about  $60  in  1950,  report- 
ed the  Commerce  Clearing  House,  na- 
tional reporting  agency  on  tax  and 
business  law. 

The  sharpest  increases  were  report- 
ed from  the  following  states:  Ari- 
zona, with  a  1959  per  capita  tax  bill 
of  $113,  up  $15  from  1958;  Delaware, 
$150,  up  $31;  Kansas,  $94,  up  $15; 
Maryland,  $107,  up  $20;  Massachu- 
setts, $99,  up  $14,  and  New  Jersey, 
$59,  up  $8.  Only  five  states  reduced 
their  taxes. 


COWS  ARE  LIKE  WOMEN,  says  a 
Britisher  who  is  using  his  theory 
to  promote  the  sale  of  "Kowlays," 
foam  plastic  mattresses  for  dairy 
cows.  Claiming  that  "cows,  like 
women,  are  highly  intelligent,  know 
what  they  want,  are  easily  trained, 
but  also  easily  upset,"  Maj.  Anthony 
Bramley  designed  the  mattress  to 
keep  his  herd  of  84  Friesians  "happy, 
contented  and  comfortable."  He  says 
the  cows  now  rest  on  the  blankets, 
never  want  to  get  up,  and  give  three 
times  as  much  milk  as  the  average 
British  cow. 

While  Bramley's  theory  may  be 
new,  cow  mattresses  aren't  exactly. 
The  University  of  Nebraska  has  been 
testing  cow  pallets  for  several  years. 
They  have  mats  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  tailored  to  fit  individual  whims. 
Cows  can  even  have  beds  with  or 
without  sheets.  Mats  offer  a  50  to 
70%  saving  in  bedding,  save  labor, 
and  minimize  leg  injuries  to  cows. 
But,  like  women,  cows  like  to  re- 
arrange the  furniture,  so  farmers  are 
obliged  to  anchor  the  mattresses  to 
the  floor,  a  vexing  problem.  Also, 
electric  cow  trainers  are  helpful  in 
keeping  cow  mats  clean.  Such  devices 
are  usually  not  necessary  on  ladies' 
bedding. 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  GETTING  ewes 
i  claim  their  lambs  is  used  by  Pei 
Pugsley,  a  sheep  producer  of  W 
mington,  Ohio.  He  takes  a  pine  boa 
(or  other  soft  wood)  about  12  or 
inches  long,  drills  a  hole  through  t) 
center  of  the  board  and  inserts 
chain  about  15  or  18  inches  long.  T 
other  end  of  the  chain  is  attached 
a  leather  collar  which  fits  around  tl 
ewe's  neck,  like  a  dog's  collar.  Wh> 
the  ewe  tries  to  run  away  from  h 
lamb,  she  steps  on  the  board.  Tl 
contraption  renders  her  immobil 
thus  the  lamb  is  able  to  suckle.  Pug 
ley  says  the  hobble  will  not  injure  tl 
ewe. 


AGRICULTURE'S  1959  YEARBOOK 

"Food"  is  off  the  press.  Its  65  chap 
ters  are  packed  with  information  o 
how  to  eat  better  and  cheaper.  In  73 
pages,  72  nutrition  experts  give  thei 
advice  on  weight  control,  food  ener 
gy,  vitamins,  proteins,  amino  acid;1 
fats,  carbohydrates,  calories,  min 
erals,  food  quality,  costs,  fads,  eatin 
habits  and  nutrition  programs.  Th 
book  contains  36  pages  of  recipes;  1 
pages  of  questions  and  answers  oil 
food;  a  section  for  expectant  anj 
nursing  mothers,  infants,  teen-ager^ 
young  adults,  and  senior  citizens. 

Other  chapters  discuss  grades  o 
meat,  eggs,  fish;  freezing,  canning 
storing  and  preparing  food  at  home 
food  plans  at  different  costs;  change 
in  the  diet,  good  eating  habits,  an< 
school  lunches.  Most  chapters  contaii 
extensive  tables  listing  calories,  vita 
mins,  water,  etc.,  in  common  foods 
Food  is  the  latest  in  the  series  of  an 
nual  volumes  that  have  been  pub 
lished  by  USDA  for  110  years.  For 
free  copy  write  your  senator  or  con 
gressman.  Or,  send  $2.25  for  each  bool 
desired  to  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash 
ington  25,  D.  C.  Other  Yearbook  bes 
sellers  are:  Land  (1958),  Soil  (1957) 
Water  (1955) ,  Marketing  (1954)  anc 
Plant  Diseases  (1953)  which  Russic 
translated  and  printed  in  Moscow 

TRACTOR  FUEL  TESTS  at  the  Uni 

versity  of  Nebraska  indicate  the 
cost  of  operating  a  liquid  propane 
tractor  at  $2.69  per  hour,  gasoline 
tractor  $2.79,  diesel,  $2.61.  These  fig^ 
ures  are  based  on  normal  deprecia- 
tion of  a  tractor  over  a  seven-year 
period.  Other  costs  include:  Repairs 
4%,  tax  2%,  housing  1.6%,  insurance 
4%,  interest  5%,  labor  $1  an  hour. 

GRAIN  SORGHUM  HYBRIDS  de 

veloped  by  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  two  years  have 
taken  over  about  half  of  the  Texas 
grain  sorghum  acreage.  Acre  yields 
in  1958  were  the  highest  on  record. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR  6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 
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Live  Stock  Prices 
hold  Fairly  Steady 


By  Robert   Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


November  Market  Trends 


Fat  cattle  prices  are  expected  to  average  about 
the  same  as  for  October.  Feeder  cattle  prices  will 
be  a  bit  lower. 

Hog  prices  should  hold  steady  into  early  Novem- 
ber and  firm  up  later  in  the  month  or  in  early 
December. 

Lamb  prices  will  hold  steady  into  November. 


4FTER  THE  SHARP  BREAK  in 
hog  prices  in  June  and  July,  the 
-market  firmed  up  in  August, 
len  resumed  a  seasonal  decline  in 
eptember.  The  pressure  on  the  hog 
larket  may  ease  up  some  in  late 
ovember  or  December  when  mar- 
etings  from  the  spring  pig  crop  taper 
Ef.  After  a  small  recovery  at  that 
-me,  prices  are  likely  to  weaken 
iter  in  the  winter  when  the  pigs 
irrowed  in  August  and  September 
;ach  market  weight. 
On  September  1,  the  USDA  survey 
•  :  farmers  in  10  midwestern  states 
here  about  75%  of  U.  S.  hogs  are 
.used,  indicated  that  they  had  4% 
Jiore  sows  farrowing  last  summer 
lan  the  year  before  and  that  they 
ould  have  5%  more  sows  farrowing 
ids  fall.  If  the  pigs  saved  per  litter 
••jual  the  7.17  averaged  nationally  in 
,  jne  to  November  of  1958,  the  supply 
'  pork  in  the  first  half  of  I960  will 
j  up  about  5  to  6%  over  the  first 
_ilf  of  1959.  Hog  prices  will  probably 
mge  between  $13  and  $17  during 
.ie  first  half  of  1960  and  average  a 
>uple  of  dollars  below  the  first  half 
:  1959. 

Using  USDA's  Pig  Crop  Reports  as 
guide,  forecasts  were  made  of  the 
onthly  hog  slaughter  under  federal 
.spection  for  October,  1959  to  Au- 
ast,  1960.  These  figures  are  present- 
ly in  the  table  below  which  shows 
5g  slaughter  under  federal  inspec- 
on  by  months,  October  1958  to  Sep- 
-  mber  1959,  and  forecast  for  October 
•59  to  August  1960. 

Hog  Slaughter  Forecast 


onth 


Change 
Year  From 

  Year 

1958-59     1959-60*  Before 


1-tober 
.  >vember 
'  :cember 
,'nuary 
j  bruary 
'  irch 
>ril 

»y 

ne 

igust 
ptember 


million 
head 
6.55 

5.79  +10 

6.29  +  8 

6.35  +  8 

6.23  +  9» 

6.01  +  5 

5.89  +  4 

5.20  +  5 

5.12  +  4 

5.21*»*  +  1 

4.78***  —  4% 


million 
head 
5.91 
5.26 
5.81 
5.88 
5.69 
5.73 
5.65 
5.97 
4.90 
5.18 
5.00 
5.75** 

orecast.  **  Estimated.  ***  Based  on  far- 
•wing  intentions  for  December  to  Febru- 
y.   1  February  will  have  29  days  in  1960. 

'  The  pattern  of  hog  slaughter  for 
e  first  half  of  1960  is  now  fairly 
ear.  The  decision  which  hog  farmers 
ake  in  the  next  couple  of  months 
ill  determine  what  hog  slaughter 
id  prices  will  be  in  the  last  half  of 
'60.  The  bulk  of  the  sows  which  will 
[  rrow  in  late  winter  and  spring  will 
;  bred  in  November  and  December, 
continued  expansion  of  farrowings 
.'  the  spring  of  1960  would  bring 
•ices  down  to  levels  which  most  hog 
■  rmers  would  find  unprofitable,  es- 
(jcially  when  they  figure  that  they 
riive  the  alternative  of  selling  their 
;  rn  to  the  government  for  about 

.12  per  bushel. 
JThere  was  a  silver  lining  in  the 
bud  that  hung  over  the  hog  market 
fat  summer.  The  sharp  drop  in  hog 
!  ices,  unwelcome  as  it  was,  did  come 
•rly  enough  this  year  to  warn  farm- 


ers of  the  dangers  of  expansion  in 
1960. 

Another  cloud  has  appeared,  how- 
ever. When  the  corn  pickers  are  put 
away  this  fall,  we  will  likely  be  look- 
ing back  on  the  largest  corn  harvest 
in  history — almost  4.4  billion  bush- 
els. This  must  be  counted  as  a  strong 
argument  why  farmers  may  increase 
farrowings  next  spring. 

Farmers  sampled  by  USDA  in  the 
10  midwestern  states,  however,  indi- 
cated in  September  that  they  were 
going  to  cut  back  on  farrowings,  at 
least  in  the  December-February  pe- 
riod. Actually,  in  half  the  states, 
farmers  were  planning  to  have  the 
same  number  of  sows  farrowing  as  a 
year  ago;  in  the  other  half  a  reduc- 
tion was  planned.  Averaging  all  10 
states  together,  farmers  are  intend- 
ing to  reduce  farrowings  by  4%  in 
December  to  February  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago. 

Shift  to  Early  Farrowings 

For  several  years  now  there  has 
been  a  marked  shift  to  earlier  farrow- 
ings. The  importance  of  the  Decem- 
ber to  February  period  has  been  in- 
creasing; the  importance  of  the  March 
to  May  period  has  been  decreasing, 
although  60%  of  the  December  to 
May  farrowings  still  occur  in  March 
to  May.  Assuming  that  a  shift  to 


earlier  farrowings  will  continue,  a 
4%  reduction  in  December  to  Febru- 
ary farrowings  would  mean  an  even 
greater  reduction  in  March  to  May. 

It  is  too  early  to  hope  for  a  sub- 
stantial cutback.  Farmers  have  not 
always  followed  their  intentions  as 
reported  in  September.  Three  years 
ago  they  planned  a  4%  cutback  and 
followed  through  with  a  2%  reduc- 
tion in  December  to  February  far- 
rowings.  But  two  years  ago  they  over- 
stepped their  reported  intentions  of 
a  7%  increase  by  upping  farrowings 
by  16%.  On  the  other  hand,  last  Sep- 
tember they  were  planning  a  20%  in- 
crease, but  only  a  14%  increase  ma- 
terialized. 

All  things  considered,  the  odds 
favor  a  leveling  off  of  farrowings 
next  spring  with  a  fair  chance  of  a 
small  reduction.  This  means  that  the 
fall  supply  of  pork  in  1960  should  be 
no  larger  than  at  present.  Hog  prices 
will  continue  low  into  the  last  half 
of  1960  but  should  not  drop  below 
the  $13  to  $14  level. 

The  December  Pig  Crop  Report 
will  give  us  a  more  reliable  indica- 
tion of  farrowings  for  the  entire 
spring  season,  which  extends  from 
December  to  May.  The  Report  will  be 
released  on  December  22.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  too  late  to  be  of  much 
help  in  adjusting  production  plans 
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This  graph  shows  the  monthly  average  price  of  200  to  220  pound  barrows  and  gilts  at 
Chicago  and  the  1955-59  average  farm  price  of  corn.  The  outlook  for  much  of  1960  is  for 
hog  prices  to  be  below  1959's.  Corn  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  at  least  as  high 
next  year  as  for  the  1958  crop.  Feeders  should  buy  corn  at  lower  fall  prices  and  store  it. 


for  the  spring,  except  in  cutting  back. 
Bred  sows  not  yet  "piggy"  can  be 
sold  without  discount  if  the  prospects 
for  profit  seem  poor  at  that  time. 

Lamb  prices  normally  decline  from 
summer  to  fall  and  bottom  out  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  (Last  year  was 
an  exception,  when  lamb  prices  hit 
their  low  in  January.)  By  the  end  of 
September,  prices  on  Choice  lambs 
had  already  declined  $3.50  per  cwt. 
from  July  levels.  This  was  more  than 
the  usual  decline  for  this  period  of 
the  year. 

Lamb  slaughter  picked  up  late  in 
September.  The  rate  of  slaughter  had 
been  fairly  even  through  most  of  the 
summer.  From  June  to  September, 
lamb  slaughter  was  7%  above  a  year 
ago,  although  the  total  lamb  crop 
was  up  only  2%. 

Winter  Lamb  Market  Skittish 

Based  on  a  "normal"  seasonal  price 
pattern,  we  would  expect  a  small 
price  decline  from  October  into  No- 
vember or  December.  Then  prices 
should  increase  seasonally  through 
the  winter  to  a  peak  along  in  May. 
The  winter  market  for  lambs  is  high- 
ly erratic,  however,  and  defies  analy- 
sis. Last  winter  is  a  case  in  point. 
With  cattle  prices  the  highest  since 
the  Korean  War,  lamb  prices  were 
the  lowest  since  the  winter  of  1956, 
which  was  a  bleak  one  for  all  live 
stock  producers.  Lamb  slaughter  was 
up  considerably  from  the  winter  of 
1958,  but  even  this  fact  does  not  fully 
explain  the  $4  price  drop. 

The  losses  incurred  by  many  lamb 
feeders  last  year  are  reflected  in  the 
demand  for  feeder  lambs  this  fall. 
Good  and  Choice  feeder  lambs  are 
about  $4  lower  than  last  fall.  This 
should  put  black  ink  back  into  lamb 
feeding  operations  this  fall  and  win- 
ter. Corn  prices  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  ranging  from  900 
to  $1.00  late  this  fall  and  winter. 
Hay  prices  will  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt 
but  $3  or  $4  per  ton  higher  in  the 
Western  Corn  Belt  than  a  year  ago. 

As  compared  with  1958,  four  cat- 
tle trends  common  in  1959  will  con- 
tinue in  November.  The  average 
weight  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  will 
be  higher.  Calf  slaughter  will  con- 
tinue to  be  lower.  The  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  will  continue  to 
total  less.  Beef  output  will  continue 
to  be  greater  because  of  heavier 
slaughter  weights. 

Cow  slaughter  for  the  year  will  be 
around  20%  lower  in  1959  than  in 
1958.  Dairy  cow  numbers  are  con- 
tinuing to  decline  and  beef  cows  have 
been  retained  to  build  up  herds.  Cow 
prices  in  November  will  average  $3 
to  $4  per  100  below  November  1958 
levels,  as  cow  prices  are  becoming 
lower  relative  to  other  cattle  prices 
and  more  cows  are  being  marketed 
this  fall. 

October  was  the  peak  month  for 
marketings  of  range  cattle,  but  No- 
(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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Here's  a  feed  lot  that  a  top  cattleman  says  will 

■ 

give  him  faster  gains  and  better  profits. 


Lloyd  Cotter  of  Austin,  Minn.,  calls 
this  paved  jeedlot  and  automatic 
feeding  set-up,  "my  dream  come 
true."  Shown  above  is  part  of  the  lot 
and  the  permanent  covered  feed 
bunk,  just  before  the  cattle  were 
turned  in.  Diagram  at  right  shows 
the  combination  hay  barn  and 
cattle  shelter  at  one  end  of  the  lot 
and  the  silos  at  the  other. 


CATTLE  SHELTER 


CONCRETE 
F  LOOR 


CONCRETE 
FLOOR 


FEEDING 
EQUIPMENT 
BUILDING 


By  Glen  Bays  •  Associate  Editor 


BY  THE  TIME  you  read  this, 
Lloyd  Cotter  of  Austin,  Minn., 
will  have  turned  240  head  of 
Hereford  cattle  onto  his  new  concrete 
feed  lot,  punched  the  starter  buttons 
on  the  new  automatic  feeding  system, 
and  thrown  away  his  bushel  basket 
and  scoop  shovel. 

I  visited  Cotter's  440-acre  farm  re- 
cently and  saw  him  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  his  assembly-line  type 
beef  production  set-up.  Cotter's  120 
by  200-foot  paved  lot  impressed  me 
because  he  said  it  would  help  him  do 
these  things: 

•  Feed  up  to  10  head  of  cattle  in 
the  same  amount  of  space  in 
which  one  animal  occupies  in  a 
dirt  lot. 

•  Put  % -pound  additional  gain  per 
head  per  day  on  his  cattle. 

•  Save  about  75%  more  manure. 

•  Reduce  disease  and  death  losses, 
particularly  from  foot  rot. 

The  new  lot  also  eliminates  the 
need  for  grading  and  filling  holes,  it 
is  easy  to  keep  clean,  keeps  cattle  out 
of  the  mud,  keeps  their  bedding  dry 
and  reduces  the  fly  and  odor  problem 
in  the  summer,  permitting  location 
near  the  house. 

System  Eliminates  Drudgery 

Cotter  planned  his  paved  lot,  silos, 
hay  barn  and  shelters  as  one  unit. 
When  I  interviewed  him,  the  com- 
bination hay  barn  and  shelter  had 
been  completed;  the  120-foot-l  o  n  g 
sheltered  concrete  feeding  bunk  and 
auger  were  in  place;  the  concrete 
floor  was  laid,  and  a  brand  new  20  by 
40-foot  concrete  stave  silo  had  just 
been  topped  out  with  silage.  Cotter 
planned  to  begin  work  at  once  on  an- 
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other  silo  to  hold  ground  ear  corn  and 
a  building  between  the  silos  to  house 
the  feeding  equipment. 

"When  I've  finished  I'm  going  to 
have  three  push-buttons  put  right  in 
my  upstairs  bedroom,"  he  said.  "One 
button  for  each  of  the  silo  unloaders 
and  one  to  signal  Mrs.  Cotter  when  I 
want  breakfast  in  bed!" 

Whether  or  not  that  third  button 
works,  the  other  two  are  really  going 
to  change  Cotter's  working  day.  He 
now  has: 

Eliminated  Feed  Handling.  His 
silo  unloaders,  measured  mixing 
hoppers  and  tube  mixing  bunk  feeder 
auger  have  taken  the  grunt  and  groan 
out  of  the  feeding  chore.  All  he  has  to 
do  now  is  measure  the  amount  of  corn 
and  concentrate  to  mix  with  the 
silage.  The  auger  does  the  rest,  even 
to  mixing  different  rations  for  cattle 
on  either  side  of  the  bunk. 

Assured  Faster  Gains.  "I've  seen 
cattle  stand  in  a  dry  place  and  go 
hungry  before  they  would  wade 
through  belly-deep  mud  to  the  feed 
bunk,"  Cotter  says.  "That's  wasting 
time  and  money." 

Research  on  frequent  mechanical 
feeding  bears  him  out.  In  a  trial  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  cattle  that 
were  fed  six  times  daily  consumed 
17%  more  feed  per  head  —  but  gained 
21%  faster  —  than  cattle  fed  twice 
daily.  In  a  second  test  using  the  same 
cattle,  the  steers  fed  six  times  a  day 
consumed  5%  more  feed,  gained  10% 
faster,  and  produced  a  pound  of  gain 
on  4.5%  less  feed. 

In  a  60-day  feeding  trial  conducted 
at  Iowa  State  University,  calves  on 
pavement  averaged  146  pounds  of 
gain  for  the  period  as  against  125 


pounds  for  calves  on  a  dirt  lot.  That's 
a  gain  of  2.39  pounds  per  head  per  day 
for  the  calves  on  pavement  versus 
2.05  pounds  for  the  others.  Cotter  is 
now  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
these  encouraging  experiments. 

Cut  Labor  Costs.  By  eliminating 
the  need  for  feed  handling  (except 
for  hay)  and  by  simplifying  the  clean- 
ing chore,  Cotter  has  diverted  labor 
from  the  feed  lot  to  other  tasks.  He 
can  now  spend  more  time  on  his  hog 
program,  which  he  calls  "the  world's 


Cotter,  above,  raises  his  own  feeders.  He 
doesn't  plan  to  keep  his  cattle  on  the  con- 
crete floor  constantly.  He  keeps  a  third  of 
his  440  acres  in  pasture  crops  at  all  times. 


worst."  He  raises  300  market  hogs 
pasture  each  year. 

After  looking  over  Cotter's  feedi 
layout,  I  asked  what  it  cost  and  he 
he  could  justify  the  investment.  He 
are  the  cost  figures  he  gave  me: 

"I  called  in  a  ready-mix  concre 
contractor  to  lay  the  feeding  floe 
He  scraped  off  the  area,  graded  to  t 
one-inch  slope  per  eight  feet  that 
wanted,  and  connected  a  sump  to 
eight  inch  tile  sewer  four  feet  und 
the  lot.  The  six-inch  thick  floor  ai 
permanent  feed  bunker,  includij 
labor,  cost  me  $7,650." 

Total  Cost  About  $21,0 

Considering  the  improved  gains 
cattle  on  hard  surface  and  value 
the  extra  %-ton  of  manure  saved  p 
head,  Cotter  should  be  able  to  pay  f 
his  concrete  lot  in  a  couple  of  feedii 
seasons.  And  he  expects  it  to  last 
years. 

"My  open  front  hay  barn  and  catt 
shelter  cost  $5,600  including  labor  at 
materials,"  Cotter  said.  "It's  50  fe 
wide  by  150  feet  long.  My  one  si 
cost  about  $3,025  and  the  other  wl 
be  smaller — figure  about  $5,000  f' 
the  pair.  The  20-foot  Badger  silo  ui 
loader  cost  $1,541  and  the  tube  feed. 
$1,430,  including  a  7  Vz  -horse  electr 
motor." 

Adding  another  $1,000  for  his  coi 
silage  unloader,  Cotter  has  put  bett< 
than  $21,000  into  his  new  cattle  fee< 
ing  layout.  That's  a  lot  of  money  c 
anybody's  farm.  But  Cotter  thinl 
it's  a  sound  investment  because  he 
now  in  the  position  to  produce  bei 
faster  and  cheaper.  He  has  increase 
his  efficiency,  which  will  put  hi' 
dollars  ahead  in  any  future  catt 
price  slump. 


The  "Pig  Hatcheries"  of  a  few  years  back 
are  gone — wilted  before  the  onslaught  of 
disease,  management  and  marketing  problems. 
Taking  their  place  are  a  growing  number 
of  producers  who  are  set  up  to  sell 
feeder  pigs  if  the  price  is  favorable 
and  to  feed  them  out  if  it  isn't. 


Here  a  Pig;  There  a  Pig 


Everywhere  a  Feeder  Pi 


By  Charles  E.  Hughes 


~*  AISING  AND  MARKETING 
feeder  pigs  has  become  a  big 
-  \-  time  operation  throughout  the 
>rn  Belt  and  is  making  an  economic 
ipact  on  adjacent  states  as  well, 
ost  of  the  expansion  in  feeder  pigs 
is  come  within  the  past  two  or  three 
jars  along  with  the  spectacular 
ring  toward  swine  specialization. 
An  equally  big  change  has  come  in 
e  type  of  feeder  pigs  being  sold, 
le  notorious  feeder  pig  of  the  past 

the  kind  you  bought  with  your 
lgers  crossed  and  then  dumped  a 
n  of  lye  into  a  barrel  swill  hoping 
knock  out  everything  from  necro 

worms  —  is  on  the  way  out.  A 
owing  share  of  feeder  pigs  are  be- 
g  produced  and  shipped  under  sani- 
ry  conditions  and  bred  along  meat- 
pe  lines  as  well. 

To  get  a  close-up  view  of  what's 
ppening,  the  editors  of  National 
ve  Stock  Producer  asked  me  to 
ke  a  look  at  feeder  pig  operations  in 
veral  states  (See  Map). 

Wisconsin  Business  is  Booming 

We  started  in  Wisconsin,  a  state 
th  a  reputation  for  good,  clean 
ider  pigs  and  one  that  has  been  in 
b  business  since  pioneer  days.  Here, 
5  feeder  pig  business  is  booming, 
much  bigger  volume  is  being  pro- 
ced  and  a  larger  percentage  of  pigs 
2  being  exported  to  other  states, 
st  year,  for  example,  out-of-state 
rmits  were  granted  for  the  sale  of 
>re  than  600,000  feeder  pigs  — 
ghtly  more  than  half  of  all  pigs 
oduced.  In  1952,  feeder  pigs  ex- 
rted  accounted  for  only  one-fifth 
;  volume  produced. 
In  1959,  the  2,800  members  of  the 
isconsin  Feeder  Pig  Marketing  Co- 
erative  expect  to  market  over 
),000  pigs.  Few  Wisconsin  farmers 
;  specializing  in  feeder  pigs,  how- 
er,  in  contrast  with  other  states. 
>ese  feeder  pig  producers  are  usu- 
y  dairy  farmers  who  keep  a  few 
vs  as  a  supplementary  enterprise. 
Tommy  Tong  of  Door  County,  Wis., 
an  example  of  the  type  of  farmer 
io  has  built  up  a  profitable  side- 
e  in  feeder  pigs.  Tong's  main  busi- 
es is  orchards.  He  has  50  sows 
ich  are  bred  to  farrow  every 
"nth  of  the  year  except  during  July, 
J  gust  and  January.  Farrowing 
.arters  are  set  up  in  a  vacated  dairy 


barn  and  an  old  horse  barn  in  the 
apple  orchard. 

Tong  buys  meat-type  boars  from 
the  Wisconsin  Feeder  Pig  Coopera- 
tive and  he  believes  that  this  organ- 
ization has  been  worth  an  extra  $3 
per  pig  to  him  for  marketing  and 
other  services.  Hog  feed  is  scarce  in 
Wisconsin  and  Tong  supplements  his 
rations  with  cherry  pits  (12%  pro- 
tein) and  other  by-product  feeds. 

Down  in  Indiana,  too,  you'll  hear  a 
lot  about  feeder  pigs.  Production  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the 
feed-deficit  area  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  Russell  Brower,  exten- 
s  i  o  n  animal  husbandman,  Purdue 
University,  says: 

"With  each  year  we  are  having 
spectacular  increases  in  the  number 
of  feeder  pigs  being  shipped  into 
Indiana.  Last  year  over  500,000  feeder 
pigs  were  shipped  in.  This  compares 
with  only  50,000  imported  just  eight 
years  ago.  Many  truckers  hauling 
hogs  to  eastern  markets  are  picking 
up  a  load  of  feeder  pigs  for  the  return 
trip.  Most  feeder  pigs  move  north- 
ward to  feed  surplus  areas  in  central 
and  northern  Indiana. 

"At  nine  pig  auctions  last  spring, 
18,833  pigs  changed  hands  for  a  total 


of  $277,592.  Sale  weights  averaged 
from  49.5  to  58.3  pounds." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Producers 
Marketing  Assn.,  Indianapolis,  and 
the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  Hoosier 
farmers  have  launched  a  feeder  pig 
program  based  on  certified  breeding 
stock.  (The  Producer  for  May,  1959) 
The  aim  of  the  program,  reports  Dick 
Cummins  of  Indianapolis  Producers 
is  to  furnish  a  steady,  dependable 
supply  of  thrifty,  healthy  feeder  pigs 
—  all  sired  by  certified  boars  —  to 
farmers  in  central  and  northern  Indi- 
ana. 

A  survey  involving  more  than 
150,000  feeder  pigs  handled  under 
regulations  worked  out  by  the  Indi- 
ana Livestock  Sanitary  Board  shows 
that  losses  from  all  causes  were  only 
2%.  The  recommendations  for  proper 
handling  and  feeding  of  newly  pur- 
chased feeder  pigs  are  as  follows: 

•  Make  sure  that  feeder  pigs  are 
not  enroute  more  than  12  to  14  hours. 

•  Haul  pigs  in  draft  free  but  ven- 
tilated trucks.  When  pigs  are  un- 
loaded, be  sure  they're  in  a  draft 
free,  dry  bedded  area. 

•  Don't  move  feeder  pigs  directly 
to  pasture.  It  may  result  in  undue 
exposure  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 


WHERE  FEEDER  PIGS  ARE  MARKETED 


The  production  of  feeder  pigs  has  evolved  as  an  enterprise  in  feed  deficit  areas  where 
labor  is  the  chief  resource  and  where  small  units  lend  themselves  to  the  production  of 
healthier  pigs.  Farmers  who  buy  feeder  pigs  are  located  in  the  heavy  grain  producing 
areas.  They  specialize  in  growing  and  finishing  pigs  but  lack  facilities  for  farrowing 
their  own  crop.   Many  of  today's  feeder  pigs  are  disease  free  and  bred  for  meatiness. 


Also,  heavy  consumption  of  green 
forage  may  induce  scours  to  newly 
purchased  pigs  causing  added  stress. 

•  Provide  at  least  3  sq.  ft.  of  bed- 
ding area  per  pig;  6  sq.  ft.  of  space 
including  bedding  and  feeding  area. 

•  For  the  first  five  or  six  days 
place  sulfathiazole  in  the  drinking 
water  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  200  gallons 
of  water. 

•  Feed  a  ration  of  Ms  oats  and  % 
corn  mixed  at  a  ratio  of  8  parts  grain 
to  1  part  protein  supplement.  This 
ration  can  be  fortified  with  200  grams 
of  antibiotic  and  90  grams  of  arsanilic 
acid  per  ton.  Many  hog  producers 
feel  that  two  antibiotics  are  more 
beneficial. 

•  After  two  weeks  of  feeding  the 
200  gram  level  of  antibiotics  in  the 
above  ration,  change  to  a  well  bal- 
anced growing  and  finishing  ration. 

More  Feeder  Pigs  in  Illinois 

In  Ohio,  along  the  Ohio  River  and 
in  other  eastern  counties  with  limited 
feed  supplies,  farmers  have  developed 
quite  an  interest  in  feeder  pigs.  The 
state's  first  feeder  pig  auction  was 
held  last  spring  at  Hillsboro,  O.  A 
total  of  1,308  pigs  ranging  in  weight 
from  30  to  140  pounds  were  consigned 
in  this  first  feeder  pig  auction  where 
pigs  were  graded  and  sold  by  the 
pound.  An  average  of  $42.49  was 
paid  for  233  pigs.  The  sale  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Hillsboro  branch  mar- 
ket of  Cincinnati  Producers. 

For  the  past  two  years,  southern 
Illinois  has  been  enjoying  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  feeder  pig  busi- 
ness, but  this  hasn't  made  much  of  a 
dent  in  the  in-shipments  of  feeder 
pigs  from  other  states.  Feeder  pig 
sales  are  held  at  Benton,  Murphys- 
boro  and  Dixon  Springs  —  moving 
from  20,000  to  25,000  feeder  pigs 
annually.  At  the  Monmouth  auction 
sale  last  year,  4,500  feeder  pigs  were 
sold  during  a  one  month  period.  Most 
of  them  were  produced  locally. 

Feeder  pig  sales  are  increasing,  too, 
in  several  states  adjacent  to  and  sur- 
rounding the  Corn  Belt  States.  In 
North  Carolina,  Jack  Kelly,  animal 
husbandry  specialist,  reports  that 
feeder  pig  production  is  increasing. 
W.  L.  Richmond  of  Mississippi  State 
University  reports  increases  for  that 
state. 

In  Tennessee,  hog  feeding  is  up  10 
(Continued  on  Page  Fourteen) 
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Cull  Now 
Or  Pay  Later 


The  cattleman  who  culls  his  poor  producers  NOW 
will  stay  in  business  when  the  cycle  changes 
from  a  "seller's"  to  a  "buyer's"  market. 


USDA'S  TALLY  BOOK  may  re- 
cord 102  million  head  of  cattle 
when  January  1,  1960  rolls 
around.  That's  the  largest  number 
of  bovine  animals  ever  recorded  in 
U.  S.  history. 

If  the  present  build-up  in  beef 
herds  continues,  and  with  moisture 
and  grass  permitting,  we  might  be 
producing  110  million  head  of  cattle 
by  January  1,  1962  —  just  two  short 
years  away. 

Since  increased  numbers  and  in- 
creased slaughtering  go  hand-in- 
hand,  per  capita  beef  consumption 
may  hit  90  pounds  in  1960  and  bounce 
up  to  100  pounds  in  1961. 

The  question  arises,  at  what  prices 
will  such  quantities  of  beef  sell?  Even 
with  peak  employment  and  high  pur- 
chasing power  the  price  of  live  cattle 
is  bound  to  suffer. 

At  the  start  of  1959,  we  had  64 
million  head  of  beef  cattle  —  the 
highest  number  of  record.  Of  this 
number,  25.6  million  were  cows  and 
heifers  two  years  or  older.  With  the 
exception  of  1955  this  is  most  breed- 
ing beef  cows  ever  recorded.  Heifers 
in  the  one  to  two-year-old  class 
totaled  6.8  million  head  —  another 
record.  Calves  on  hand  totaled  19.8 
million,  likewise  a  record. 

In  view  of  these  data  on  inventories 
which  indicate  increasing  slaughter 
rates,  what  can  the  cowman  do  to 
cope  with  rising  cattle  numbers? 
In  one  word,  the  answer  is  Cull. 
Progressive  cattlemen  cull  their 
herds  every  year,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic trends,  prices,  or  cattle  num- 
bers. Every  herd  of  cattle  has  poor 
producers.  Therefore,  a  systematic 
culling  program  would  be  a  most 
timely  and  profitable  practice  for 
most  cattle  producers.  Consider  these 
culling  practices: 

Cull  Diseased  Animals:  —  There 
are  many  diseases  that  affect  cattle 
production.  Unthrifty  or  diseased 
animals  that  are  not  efficient  users  of 
feed  are  usually  poor  producers  and 
should  be  culled,  especially  during 
times  of  high  cattle  numbers.  Cancer 
eye  is  one  malady  that  frequently 
affects  from  4  to  5%  of  the  herd.  Sell 
such  animals  before  they  become  so 
badly  infected  that  they  can't  be  sold 
for  slaughter.  Lumpy  jaw  is  another 
disease  that  should  be  caught  in  early 
stages.  Look  for  symptoms  of  abor- 
tion-causing diseases  such  as  lepto- 
spirosis,  brucellosis,  etc. 

Crippled  Animals: — Cattle  that 
are  hip  shot,  have  deformed  feet,  en- 
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larged  hocks,  or  other  deformities 
should  hit  the  butcher's  block. 

Poor  Udders: — Cows  with  spoiled 
udders,  enlarged  teats,  and  those  with 
a  tendency  to  have  uterine  prolapse 
are  good  kinds  to  cull. 

Old  Cows: — Old  cows  of  9  to  10 
years  of  age  produce  smaller  calves 
than  cows  of  4  to  8  years  of  age.  Older 
cows  also  produce  calves  that  are  30 
to  50  pounds  lighter  at  weaning  age 
than  those  produced  by  younger 
cows.  A  10-year  study  in  New  Mexico 
indicates  that  cows  producing  heavier 
calves  at  three  years  of  age  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  calves  of  above 
average  weaning  weights  until  they 
are  nine  years  old.  Old  cows  that  are 
borderline  producers  should  go  the 
culling  route. 

Small  Cows:  — An  8-year  study 
shows  that  large  cows  produce  larger 
calves  at  weaning  time  than  do  small 
cows.  The  large  cows  weaned  94  of 

U.  S.  Cattle  Numbers 


(In  Thousands) 

Value 

Total 

Total 

Per 

All 

Beef 

Head 

Cattle 

Cattle 

1942 

$55.00 

76,205 

37,188 

1943 

69.30 

81,204 

40,964 

1944 

68.40 

85,334 

44.077 

1945 

66.90 

85,573 

44,724 

1946 

76.20 

82,235 

43,686 

1947 

97.50 

80,554 

42,871 

1948 

117.00 

77,171 

41,002 

1949 

135.00 

76,830 

41,560 

1950 

124.00 

77.963 

42.508 

1951 

160.00 

82,083 

46,685 

1952 

179.00 

88,072 

52,837 

1953 

128.00 

94,241 

58,320 

1954 

92.00 

95,679 

59,518 

1955 

88.20 

96,592 

61,231 

1956 

88.00 

96,804 

62,067 

1957 

91.60 

94,502 

60,232 

1958 

119.00 

93.350 

59,937 

1959 

153.00 

96,851 

64,025 

their  calves  compared  with  82  calves 
weaned  by  the  pony-sized  cows.  On 
a  lifetime  average,  that  amounts  to 
1.5  more  calves  per  cow  for  the  entire 
breeding  herd. 

The  weight  of  calves  from  large 
cows  was  100  pounds  heavier  than 
for  small  cows.  The  big-cow  calves 
had  higher  rates  of  gain.  Since  the 
costs  of  raising  cattle  is  figured  by 
the  head,  you  don't  have  to  be  very 
smart  to  figure  out  that  "Shetland 
Pony"  cattle  should  be  culled  when 
numbers  soar  toward  the  100  million 
mark. 

Shy  Breeders:  —  In  every  herd 
there  are  a  few  cows  that  are  shy- 
breeders.  These  bovine  queens  who 
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"want  to  be  alone"  may  look  good  to 
you  because  they  undergo  the  rigors 
of  producing  a  calf  only  every  other 
year.  They  reduce  calf  crop  percent- 
ages and  increase  the  red  ink  on  the 
ledger.  Put  the  CULL  brand  on  'em. 

Non-Pregant  Cows:  —  Testing 
each  cow  about  60  days  after  the 
breeding  season  starts  is  another 
profitable  practice.  Well  trained 
veterinarians  can  determine  preg- 
nancy very  accurately  by  this  time. 
Unless  they  are  unusual  individuals, 
these  non-pregnant  cows  should  be 
culled.  The  feed  they  consume  can 
be  fed  more  profitable  to  pregnant 
cows  or  younger,  growing  animals. 

Poor  Producers:  —  Locating  the 
poor  producer,  the  cow  that  produces 
an  unthrifty  calf,  is  a  difficult  assign- 
ment, but  it  can  be  done.  At  weaning 
time,  the  unthrifty,  small,  coarse, 
rough,  horsy  calves  are  sorted  from 
the  herd.  After  a  short  separation, 
these  calves  will  "mother  up"  and 
you  can  use  the  calf  to  cull  the 
mother.  Such  cows  and  their  off- 
spring could  be  culled  and  sold  in 
pairs. 

Replacement  Heifers:  —  Do  a 
scientific  job  of  selecting  replacement 
heifers.  All  heifers  should  be  identi- 
f  i  e  d  and  weighed  individually  at 
weaning  time.  Between  weaning  and 
15  months  of  age  they  should  be  fed 
a  continuous  growth  ration,  one  that 
will  enable  them  to  gain  about  a 
pound  a  day.  At  15  months,  weigh 
each  heifer  individually  and  grade 
her  performance.  Those  that  grade 
2  minus  or  better  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia grade)  are  kept  for  replace- 
ments. Where  this  system  is  followed 
rigidly,  quality  and  grade  of  all  ani- 
mals in  the  herd  and  their  gaining 
ability  is  enhanced. 

During  the  past  couple  of  years, 
the  cattle  business  has  been  operating 
in  a  "seller's  market."  Rising  prices 
have  taken  care  of  many  production 
and  management  mistakes.  When 
the  economic  cycle  changes  to  a 
"buyer's  market"  (about  1960-61) 
the  inefficient  operator  will  be  the 
first  to  go  when  the  men  are  separated 
from  the  boys.  In  such  periods,  cow- 
savvy  and  shrewdness  must  be 
coupled  with  sound,  practical  scien- 
tific beef  production  practices. 

In  addition  to  culling,  there  are  a 
number  of  management  practices 
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which  cattlemen  should  consider  in 
handling  their  herds  during  the  next 
few  years.  We  have  analyzed  four 
possible  methods  of  operation  to  de- 
termine profit  possibilities. 

Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff  in  analyzing 
"Adjustments  to  the  Cattle  Cycle' 
for  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Assn.  studied  only  the  price  side  of| 
the  picture.  We  have  added  feed  costs 
as  an  additional  variable  which  must; 
be  considered  in  arriving  at  an  ac- 
ceptable decision. 

The  four  possible  methods  of  op- 
eration which  we  have  analyzed  in- 
clude the  following: 

1.  Uniform  Culling:  —  Continue 
with  a  normal  culling  and  sales  pr< 
gram. 

2.  Double  Culling;  Double  Hold- 
back: —  Double  the  normal  culling 
of  cows  during  the  next  two  years 
but  don't  sell  any  cows  the  third  year. 
Hold  back  sufficient  heifers  during 
the  second  year  so  that  cattle  num- 
bers and  sales  are  back  to  normal 
in  five  years. 

3.  Double  Culling;  No  Holdback: 
—  Double  the  normal  culling  of  cows 
and  sell  all  heifers  in  the  first  and 
second  years.  Hold  all  heifer  calves  I 
starting  the  third  year  until  normal 
numbers  and  sales  can  be  rebuilt  in 
the  eighth  year. 

4.  Culling  50%  of  Cow  Herd:  — 
Cull  50%  of  the  cows  in  each  of  the 
first  and  second  years  and  sell  all 
calves  during  these  years.  Purchase 
breeding  cows  in  years  three- 
through-five  until  a  normal  opera- 
tion is  resumed. 

Assumptions  underlying  this  study 
presume  price  levels  and  relation- 
ships similar  to  those  experiences 
during  the  last  cattle  cycle  (1951  to 
1958)  with  prices  based  upon  Utility 
grade  slaughter  cows  at  Chicago; 
Good  to  Choice  feeder  calves  at  Kan- 
sas City.  In  1951,  for  example,  cull 
cows  averaged  $24.50  per  1,000  lbs.; 
425  lb.  steer  calves  $37.70;  400  lb. 
heifer  calves  $36.10.  In  1958,  these 
prices  were:  Cull  cows  $18.50;  steer 
calves  $31.75  and  heifer  calves  $29.50. 

We  also  assumed  a  normal  opera- 
tion from  year  to  year  with  no  allow- 
ance for  changing  feed  conditions, 
unusual  weather,  or  special  disease 
problems.  We  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  marketing  ranch  produced 
feed  not  used  as  a  result  of  decreased 
cattle  numbers.  Feed  costs  calculated 
at  $40  per  animal  unit  were  based 
roughly  on  the  following:  Summer 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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Point  Four  Sheep  Program 

Br  Stewart  II.  Fowler    •    Louisiana  State  University 


IF  FINANCIAL  BURDENS  have 
you  "counting  sheep"  every 
night,  why  not  turn  your  night- 
time calculations  to  bank-time  jubi- 
lation with  a  money-making  sheep 
operation? 

The  secret  to  your  success  will  be 
your  own  private  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram. No,  I  am  not  orbiting  off  into 
politics  —  I'm  referring  to  the  four 
essential  profit-making  phases  of 
your  sheep  enterprise.  These  four 
stepping  stones  to  counting  more 
dollars  from  your  sheep  are  sound 
breeding,  balanced  feeding,  strict 
sanitation,  and  efficient  marketing. 

1  /  Breeding 

Let's  take  a  critical  look  together 
at  these  four  "make-or-break"  phases 
of  your  sheep  program.  We  can  set 
forth  desirable,  attainable  goals  or 
objectives  for  each  and  can  consider 
the  course  of  action  necessary  to  place 
the  goals  in  your  reach.  Then  you  can 
set  up  your  own  "self-appraisal  pro- 
gram" and  evaluate  your  present  ac- 
complishments in  terms  of  these  ob- 
jectives. 

The  breeding  phase  is  a  logical 
starting  point  in  our  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram. The  main  objective  here  is 
to  produce  a  100%  or  higher  lamb 
crop  of  thrifty,  market-topping 
lambs.  This  is  a  real  double-barreled 
objective  that  will  really  test  your 
ability  as  a  top  sheepman!  The  per- 
centage lamb  crop  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  making  a 
profit  in  the  sheep  business.  Thrifty, 
fast-gaining  lambs  of  top  market 
quality  represent  the  real  "pay  off" 
in  your  operation. 

The  percentage  lamb  crop  is  affec- 
ted by  the  percentage  of  your  ewes 
that  safely  settle  and  lamb  and  by 
the  number  of  twins  and  triplets  that 
are  born  in  your  flock.  The  number 
of  lambs  raised  by  each  100  ewes  of 
breeding  age  varies  from  about  60% 
in  some  Western  range  flocks  to  about 
160%  in  a  few  farm  flocks  in  the 
Midwest.  Under  range  conditions,  or 
in  areas  where  grazing  is  poor,  twins 
are  seldom  wanted,  and  sheepmen 
have  selected  for  single  lambs.  As  a 
result  of  this  rather  intensive  selec- 
tion, the  percentage  of  twins  is  quite 
small  in  many  range  flocks. 

Under  many  conditions,  however, 
there  is  an  economic  value  for  twins. 
If  you  favor  twins,  you  can  make  a 


small  but  consistent  gain  in  the  per- 
centage of  twins  lambed  by  selecting 
ewe  and  ram  replacements  from 
twins  and  triplets.  Prolificacy  in 
sheep  is  about  10  to  15%  heritable,  so 
selection  for  multiple  births  can  lead 
to  a  substantial  increase  in  lambing 
percentage  over  a  period  of  years. 

Never  save  a  ewe  or  a  ram  replace- 
ment from  an  irregular  breeding  or 
hard-to-settle  ewe.  You  are  asking 
for  future  trouble  if  you  do,  because 
such  poor  reproductive  factors  are 
often  hereditary.  Make  sure  that  your 
stud  rams  are  out  of  prolific,  early- 
breeding,  heavy-milking  ewes.  The 
rams  will  transmit  genetic  factors  for 
such  qualities  to  their  daughters, 
some  of  which  you  will  save  as  flock 
replacements. 

With  the  exception  of  valuable 
purebreds,  it  does  not  pay  to  retain 
ewes  that  go  through  a  breeding  sea- 
s  o  n  without  lambing,  especially  if 
lambing  percentages  are  over  90% 
in  your  flock. 

Make  sure  that  you  have  sufficient 
"ram  power."  A  vigorous  ram  from 
one  to  four  years  of  age  is  sufficient 
for  35  to  40  ewes  if  allowed  to  run 
with  the  ewes  day  and  night.  Ram 
lambs  may  be  used  if  they  are  ex- 
tremely growthy  and  well  developed; 
however,  they  should  be  limited  to  20 
or  fewer  ewes  and  should  be  turned 
with  their  ewes  only  at  night. 

'2  /  Feeding 

It  will  pay  to  have  your  rams  tested 
for  fertility  so  as  not  to  delay  the  start 
of  your  breeding  season  with  sterile 
or  low-fertility  rams.  Your  veteri- 
narian can  collect  some  semen 
samples  with  an  electro-ejaculator. 
He  will  evaluate  the  semen  on  the 
basis  of  quantity,  sperm  density  and 
motility,  percentage  of  live  sperm, 
and  percentage  of  abnormal  types  of 
sperm.  Occasionally  a  ram  will  have 
good  semen  quality  from  all  appear- 
ances, yet  he  may  prove  to  be  of  low 
fertility  as  indicated  by  his  percent- 
age lamb  crop.  However,  semen  eval- 
uation tests  will  reveal  rams  of  low 
fertility  in  time  to  replace  them  with 
another  ram  so  as  to  prevent  low  con- 
ception rates.  Don't  replace  a  ram, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  just  one 
semen  test.  Five  semen  samples 
collected  over  a  two-week  period  are 
a  much  more  reliable  index  than  only 
one  or  two  samples. 


Don't  overlook  the  breeding  ad- 
vantages derived  from  flushing  your 
ewes  —  ewes  settle  more  readily  and 
bring  a  higher  percentage  of  twins. 
Flushing  is  accomplished  by  changing 
the  ewes  to  better  pasture  or  by  feed- 
ing grain  10  to  14  days  before  turning 
in  the  rams.  If  succulent  pasture 
isn't  available,  you  can  flush  your 
ewes  by  feeding  them  Vz  to  %  pound 
of  grain  per  head  daily.  Whole  oats 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  or 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn  and 
whole  oats  are  satisfactory.  Flushing 
is  more  effective  if  the  ewes  are  thin 
at  the  start  of  the  flushing  period. 

3  /  Sanitation 

It  will  help  you  keep  a  breeding 
record  if  you  will  paint  the  breast  or 
brisket  of  the  ram  in  the  area  between 
the  forelegs  every  day  or  two  with  a 
dye  mixed  in  motor  oil.  Thus,  he  will 
leave  a  mark  on  the  rump  of  each  ewe 
that  he  breeds.  The  color  of  the  dye 
should  be  changed  every  16  or  17 
days,  so  that  it  can  be  determined 
whether  the  ewes  that  have  been 
bred  are  returning  in  heat.  During 
the  first  16-day  period,  the  paste  used 
on  the  ram  can  be  made  of  a  mixture 
or  ordinary  lubricating  oil  or  heavy 
motor  oil  and  yellow  ochre.  For  the 
second  16-day  period,  lubricating  oil 
and  Venetian  red  might  be  used.  For 
the  third  16-day  interval,  if  there  is 
still  some  question  about  whether  or 
not.  the  ewes  have  been  settled,  the 
paste  might  be  made  by  using  lubri- 
cating oil  and  lampblack.  In  mixing 
these  dyes,  use  enough  dye  material 
in  the  oil  so  that  a  paste  results  and 
apply  it  to  the  breast  of  the  ram  with 
a  flat  stick. 

The  second  step  in  our  first  objec- 
tive is  to  produce  thrifty,  market- 
topping  lambs.  This  goal  is  initiated 
by  mating  ewes  of  ample  size,  quality, 
and  muscling  to  thrifty,  growthy, 
well-muscled  rams  of  good  quality 
and  well-proportioned  conformation. 
The  goal  is  finally  reached  with 
equally  sound  feeding  and  sanitation 
programs. 

The  goal  is  reached  faster  with  the 
help  of  a  well-planned  performance 
testing  program,  designed  to  identify 
the  faster-growing,  more  efficient, 
meat-type  ewes  and  rams.  There's 
nothing  mysterious  about  perform- 
ance testing,  and  it  removes  the 
guesswork  of  selecting  breeding  stock 


by  "eye"  alone.  In  brief,  performance 
testing  is  merely  the  keeping  of  ac- 
curate, systematic,  and  fairly  com- 
plete records  on  traits  of  greatest 
economic  importance  to  the  financial 
success  of  your  sheep  enterprise. 
These  records  are  then  used  in  culling 
your  flock  and  in  selecting  flock  re- 
placements. , 

The  second  point  in  our  Point  Four 
Program,  designed  to  provide  for 
financial  success  of  the  sheep  enter- 
prise, is  feeding.  What  goals  should 
be  set  here?  If  you  finish  your  lambs 
in  the  feed  lot,  they  should  gain  at 
least  three-tenths  of  a  pound  per  day 
and  should  make  100  pounds  of  gain 
on  less  than  700  pounds  of  feed,  of 
which  about  three-fifths  will  be 
roughage  and  two-fifths  concentrate. 
If  you  market  your  lambs  off  the 
ewes  as  milk-fat  lambs,  they  should 
weigh  80  to  90  pounds  at  about  four 
months  of  age. 

Performance-tested  breeding  stock 
and  well-balanced  rations  in  ade- 
quate quantities  are  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  these  goals.  Under 
farm  flock  conditions,  where  the 
lambs  are  marketed  at  weaning  time 
off  pasture,  feed  efficiency  is  of  re- 
duced importance.  However,  if  lambs 
are  to  be  finished  in  a  feed  lot,  it  will 
pay  to  have  "bred-in"  feed  efficiency 
in  your  flock.  The  selection  of  stud 
rams  with  records  of  excellent  feed 
conversion  can  rapidly  improve  your 
flock's  efficiency  of  feed  utilization. 

4  /  Marketing 

To  get  the  most  out  of  bred-in  rate 
of  gain  and  feed  efficiency,  follow 
sound  feeding  practices  with  well- 
balanced  rations.  Don't  forget,  the 
value  of  individual  feeds  depends  on 
more  than  the  amount  of  digestible 
nutrients  they  contain.  Their  value  is 
also  affected  by  their  palatability, 
their  physical  effect,  and  their  use 
with  other  feeds  to  furnish  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  protein,  essential 
minerals,  and  vitamins. 

Too  often  sheep  are  improperly 
fed,  because  the  feeder  thinks  they 
need  very  little  feed  or  that  sheep  can 
get  by  on  very  poor  quality  feeds. 
Remember,  good  sheep  will  pay  for 
high-quality  roughage  and  amounts 
of  concentrates  that  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  optimum  production. 

If  good  pasture  of  legumes  and 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two) 
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Test  will  show  which  ram  sires  meatiest  lambs. 


Confinement 


vs.  Pasture 


"I  just  haven't  had  any  disease  problems,"  says  Joe 
Anderson,  St.  Charles,  111.  "I've  tried  raising 
hogs  all  ways  and  confinement  is  the  best. 


THE  CONFINEMENT  SYSTEM 
of  hog  raising  has  an  enthusi- 
astic booster  in  Joe  K.  Anderson 
of  St.  Charles,  111.  He  adopted  it  about 
18  months  ago  and  now  —  even  with 
bearish  hog  prices  —  he  says  he's  "in 
a  better  position  to  make  money  than 
ever  before  in  10  years  of  hog  rais- 
ing." 

Anderson  raises  1,000  hogs  a  year 
on  concrete  from  birth  to  market. 
His  program  is  built  around  the  Nu- 
trena  Pigloo  system  of  environmental 
and  disease  control.  Here  are  the 
highlights: 

•  Breeding  and  Farrowing:  — 
Anderson's  60  Minnesota  sows  are 
divided  into  three  groups  according 
to  their  reproductive  cycles.  Three 
boars  are  turned  in  with  each  group 
of  sows  about  10  days  before  they  are 
expected  to  come  into  heat.  After 
they  have  been  settled,  the  sows  run 
on  pasture  behind  300  head  of  beef 
cattle  until  about  a  week  before  they 
are  expected  to  come  into  heat.  They 
are  then  moved  into  the  Pigloo  units. 
The  pigs  are  weaned  off  at  about  35 
days  of  age,  the  sows  are  put  back 
on  pasture  for  a  three-week  drying 
off,  worming  and  flushing  period,  and 
are  then  re-bred. 

This  cycle  is  giving  Anderson  six 
litters  a  year  from  his  sow  herd  with 
an  average  of  9V2  pigs  weaned  per 
litter.  He  follows  a  cross-breeding 
program  using  the  three  Minnesota 
breeds  and  selects  replacement  gilts 
from  his  market  herd.  Total  cost  of 
housing  and  equipment  for  the 
breeding  and  farrowing  units  was 
$6,400. 

•  Growing:  —  Anderson  closely 
follows  the  Pigloo  system  in  his 
growing  unit,  too.  This  section  con- 
sists of  "Hog  Hutches"  pulled  up  on  a 
concrete  slab  128  feet  long  by  33  feet 
wide.  For  a  1,000  hog  per  year  opera- 
tion this  section  is  divided  into  four 
equal  sized  pens  that  hold  70  growing 
pigs.  Two  pens  handle  the  pigs  from 
16  sows.  After  weaning,  pigs  from  the 
first  group  of  sows  farrowing  go  in- 
to two  pens.  Pigs  from  the  second 
group  of  sows  go  into  two  other  pens, 
and  so  on.  Anderson  leaves  his  pigs 
on  this  floor  until  they  reach  100 
pounds. 


•  Finishing: — Here  Anderson  has 
departed  from  the  Pigloo  plan  by 
shifting  his  fattening  pigs  to  a  con- 
crete finishing  floor.  This  was  done 
to  give  the  animals  more  "growing 
room"  and  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
disease.  Anderson  made  the  finishing 
floor  by  dividing  his  barn  in  half  to 
provide  shade  and  shelter.  Then  he 
poured  a  68  x  32-foot  concrete  slab 
to  the  front  of  the  barn  for  an  exer- 
cise and  feeding  area.  The  hogs  reach 
an  average  market  weight  of  205 
pounds  in  145  days  and  are  shipped 
out  in  140  to  170-head  lots. 

"By  converting  my  barn  I  made  a 
cool  place  in  summer  without  the 
need  for  sprinklers  and  it  makes  an 
ideal  winter  shelter,"  Anderson  said. 
"In  the  growing  unit,  the  four  foot 
high  hutches  provide  draft-free  ven- 
tilation in  winter.  I  didn't  use  water 
foggers  this  past  summer  but  will  put 
them  in  next  year.  The  Pigloos  are 
cool  enough  in  summer  but  this 
winter  I'm  going  to  add  insulation 
on  the  top  and  sides  and  put  in  infra- 
red heat  lamps."  Cost  of  the  grow- 
ing and  finishing  sections  together 
was  $3,000. 

Feeds  Hogs  for  $19 

Anderson's  other  initial  expenses 
include  hutches  for  the  breeding 
herd,  and  construction  of  the  growing 
and  finishing  units.  Nutrena  sup- 
plied the  plans  and  technical  advice 
and  Anderson  put  up  the  money. 

Naturally,  Nutrena  recommends 
use  of  its  feeds  (which  Anderson 
does)  and  estimates  the  annual  feed 
cost  for  a  six  times  yearly  farrowing 
program  at  just  over  $18,000.  That's 
$20  per  hog  marketed  and  Anderson 
says  he  can  feed  hogs  out  for  $19.  He 
claims  to  produce  a  pound  of  pork  for 
9V2  0.  Total  production  cost  —  includ- 
ing pigs'  share  of  boars'  and  sows' 
feed  —  is  about  12y2?:  per  pound  of 
pork  produced,  he  says. 

Anderson  grinds  and  mixes  his  own 
ration  of  alfalfa  hay,  corn,  oats  and 
Nutrena  supplement  for  the  breeding 
herd.  In  the  growing  and  finishing 
stages  he  uses  a  complete  pelleted 
ration  supplied  in  bulk  by  Nutrena. 

Anderson  looks  to  year-around 
marketing  of  meat  type  hogs  and  low 
disease  loss  rate  as  his  keys  to  profit. 


"I  let  nature  do  the  sanitizing,"  says  Ben  Edmund. 
Cambridge,  III.  "With  low  equipment  and  labor 
needs,  I  can  profit  with  hogs  on  pasture." 


THE  PASTURE  SYSTEM  of  hog 
production  is  preferred  by  Ben 
Edmund  of  Henry  County,  111., 
who  finishes  out  1,200  head  a  year  in 
the  nation's  No.  1  hog  producing 
county  (half  a  million  marketed  a 
year). 

"Fellows  with  their  fancy  and  ex- 
pensive central  farrowing,  nursery 
and  finishing  setups  are  going  to  have 
to  go  some  to  beat  the  pasture  system 
because  it  costs  so  much  less  for 
buildings  and  equipment  and  requires 
a  lot  less  labor,"  Edmund  says. 

Edmund  farms  320  acres  in  part- 
nership with  his  father.  Here  is  a 
summary  of  his  hog  program: 

•  Breeding  and  Farrowing:  —  He 
follows  a  rotation  plan  using  Duroc, 
Landrace  and  Poland  China  boars, 
"the  best  I  can  find."  He  saves  back 
gilts  from  his  largest,  best-doing  lit- 
ters, never  buying  any  female  stock. 
Sows  farrow  in  the  field  in  individual 
6x7-foot  modified  A-type  hog  houses 
made  of  fir  plywood.  Litters  arrive 
in  five  bunches  from  the  last  of  March 
until  mid-May  and  four  bunches  are 
farrowed  from  mid-September  to 
Thanksgiving. 

Edmund  doesn't  fuss  much  with 
new  pigs — sees  that  they  have  dry 
bedding,  a  weather-tight  shelter  and 
that  there  is  plenty  of  clean  food  and 
water  for  the  sow.  Both  spring  and 
fall  litters  are  farrowed  on  the  same 
ground  and  he  moves  to  clean  pasture 
the  next  spring.  He  averages  wean- 
ing nine  pigs  per  litter. 

•  Growing  and  Finishing:  —  Ed- 
mund's spring-farrowed  pigs  run  on 
pasture  all  summer  and  bunches  are 
sent  to  market  as  they  reach  200 
pounds,  the  spring  litters  being 
cleared  out  by  mid-October.  With  the 
arrival  of  freezing  weather,  he  moves 
the  pigs  to  a  30xl20-foot  concrete 
floor,  bringing  the  individual  hog 
houses  from  the  field  and  locating 
them  around  the  floor  to  provide  shel- 
ter. He  also  uses  a  barn  adjoining  the 
floor  to  shelter  the  finishing  hogs. 

"Hogs  have  to  pay  for  their  hous- 
ing and  the  housing  needed  for  pas- 
ture is  a  lot  less  expensive  to  buy  and 
keep  up,"  Edmund  says.  "I  need  160 
per  pound  of  live  hog  at  market 
weight  to  make  a  profit  and  with  low 


hog  prices  I  want  housii^l  that  is 
economical,  efficient  and  durable." 

Edmund  thinks  that  12  modified 
A-type  hog  houses  and  one  13x20- 
foot  shade-shelter  that  he  bought  last 
spring  offer  the  most  efficient,  eco- 
nomical housing  possible.  The  indi- 
vidual houses  were  delivered  to  hh 
farm  for  $41  each.  The  shade-shelter 
— equipped  with  spray  nozzles — cost 
$850. 

Edmund's  investment  in  100  indi- 
vidual hog  houses  is  about  $4,000.  In- 
cluding his  shade  shelters,  concrete 
wintertime  finishing  floor  and  barn 
adjoining  it,  he  has  about  $5,500  in 
hog  housing. 

Edmund  Has  $8,000  Invested 

His  equipment  investment  will  run 
about  $2,500,  including  14  self-feeders 
($1,000) ;  water  tanks  and  trough  with 
floats  on  pasture  and  gas  and  electric 
heated  automatic  waterers  on  the 
concrete  floor  ($500);  pressure  sys- 
tem to  utilize  water  from  a  spring 
($200);  approximately  one  mile  of 
plastic  water  pipe  ($500),  and  fenc- 
ing and  gates  ($200). 

That's  about  $8,000  invested  in 
housing  and  equipment.  Edmund  es- 
timates that  the  individual  houses 
cost  $2  a  year  and  the  shade-shelters 
$10  a  year  over  a  20-year  period.  Fig- 
uring the  depreciation  on  all  his 
buildings  and  equipment,  the  interest 
on  his  investment,  cost  of  repairs,  and 
insurance,  he  sets  his  annual  equip- 
ment cost  at  50c?  per  hog  marketed. 

Other  reasons  Edmund  gives  for 
favoring  pasture  are,  "My  hogs  are 
their  own  manure  spreaders  and  I 
don't  have  any  disease,  fly  or  odor 
problems."  He  has  also  saved  labor 
by  buying  truckload  lots  of  complete 
mixed-ration  bulk  feed  and  having  it 
delivered  to  the  self  feeders. 

About  80%  of  Edmund's  hogs  grade 
U.  S.  No.  1  and  2,  yielding  a  high 
percentage  of  the  carcass  weight  in 
lean  hams,  picnics,  loins  and  Boston 
butts.  "I  made  four  times  as  much  on 
hogs  last  year  as  I  will  this  year,"  he 
says.  "But  as  long  as  I  can  raise  hogs 
for  120  a  pound,  including  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  sow,  I  can  make  out  in 
this  business.  And  I  know  I  can  raise 
hogs  for  12c  on  pasture." 


The  benefits  from  multiple  farrowing,  disease  control  and  frequent  marketing  are  worth 
the  high  first  cost  of  a  confinement  system,  believes  James  F.  Senior,  above,  manager 
of  Anderson's  farm.  Senior  is  shown  in  the  barn  which  was  converted  to  a  hog  finishing 
house.   For  farrowing,  Anderson  uses  Pigloos,  which  protect  baby  pigs  from  disease. 


Opening  ventilating  flap  in  rear  wall  of  plywood  hog  shelter  is  Ben  Edmund,  who  uses 
the  low  cost  structures  on  his  ladino-alfalfa  hog  pastures.  "My  modified  A-type  hog 
houses  serve  as  farrowing  quarters  in  the  spring  and  fall,  as  shade  during  the  summer 
and  as  shelter  during  winter,"  says  Edmund.   He  is  convinced  that  his  system  is  best. 
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TV-IKITA  KHRUSHCHEV,  the  Sov- 
iet  premier,  paid  American  agri- 
culture its  highest  tribute  during  his 
September  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  gazing  with  open-mouthed 
awe  at  America's  industrial  might, 
the  Russian  leader  all  but  ignored  our 
war-making  potentials  to  get  a  long, 
first-hand  look  at  American  farming 
methods. 

He  opened  his  tour  of  the  United 
States  with  a  searching  trip  through 
USDA's  crop  and  animal  research 
facilities  at  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
near  the  nation's  capital.  He  topped 
it  off  with  his  visit  to  the  highly  pro- 
ductive farm  of  Roswell  Garst  at 
Coon  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  Khrushchev  party  stopped  at 
one  of  the  several  Garst  farms  along 
the  highway  where  workers  were 
busily  harvesting  a  crop  of  grain  sor- 
ghum. Khrushchev  showed  keen  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings.  He  tramped 
through  the  field  with  his  host,  ask- 
ing Garst  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
the  crop  and  the  machinery  used  to 
harvest  it. 

At  a  second  stop,  Khrushchev  saw 
a  one-row  corn  chopper,  silage-han- 
dling and  storage,  and  cattle-feeding. 
Then  at  the  850-acre  farm  of  Charles 
Thomas,  business  partner  of  Garst, 
the  Russian  leader  heard  the  owners 
of  Charolais  beef  cattle  claim  that 
they  were  superior  to  other  breeds. 

Garst  showed  Khrushchev  one  of 
his  prize  corn  fields,  his  "mile  of 
maize,"  which  had  been  so  carefully 
cultivated  it  had  the  look  of  a  weed- 
less  kitchen  garden. 

A  report  to  Congress  at  the  end  of 
September  from  the  joint  senate- 
house  economic  committee  spelled 
out  the  reasons  for  the  intense  in- 
terest of  Khrushchev  in  American 
farming  methods. 

"A  little  more  than  two  years  ago, 
Khrushchev  announced  a  campaign 
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to  overtake  the  United  States  in  the 
per  capita  output  of  butter,  milk  and 
meat,"  the  committee  report  stated. 

"The  successes  achieved  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  excellent  prospects  for 
its  development  in  the  U.S.S.R.  per- 
mit us  to  set  and  accomplish  a  task 
which  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
state:  To  catch  up  with  the  United 
States  in  the  near  future  in  per  capita 
production  of  meat,  butter  and  milk." 

With  respect  to  meat,  Khrushchev 
said: 

"We  can  surpass  the  United  States 
in  per  capita  meat  production  by 
1960.  But  it  will  not  be  a  tragedy 
by  any  means  if  for  some  reason  we 
are  not  able  to  surpass  America  in 
meat  production  by  1960.  We  can 
permit  some  postponement." 

The  Russian  premier  said  that  it 
might  be  possible  by  1961  but  his 
economists  told  him  that  Russian 
live  stock  production  would  not  catch 
up  with  United  States  before  1975. 

"The  evidence  available  to  this 
point,"  the  congressional  committee 
report  said,  "indicates  that  the  econ- 
omists he  so  strongly  ridiculed  are 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  Khru- 
shchev." 

The  committee  said  that  Russia  has 
"been  bedeviled  by  agricultural  un- 
derdevelopment" despite  its  vast  crop 
acreages.  Approximately  half  of  the 
Russian  people  depend  on  agriculture 
for  a  livelihood. 

"Therefore  the  principal  objective 


of  the  Soviet  Government  has  been 
the  expansion  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. A  sharp  upsurge  in  farm 
products  output  has  become,  for 
political  and  physical  reasons,  ex- 
tremely urgent  for  the  post-Stalin 
regime,  which  cannot  proceed  at 
Stalin's  pedestrian  pace." 

The  report  said  that  "low  labor 
productivity  in  agriculture,  especial- 
ly compared  with  the  United  States, 
has  been  giving  considerable  concern 
to  the  government." 

Khrushchev  regards  corn  as  "the 
Queen  of  the  fields"  and  a  panacea 
to  his  nation's  historical  shortages  of 
grain,  needed  both  for  food  and  to 
increase  live  stock  production. 

•  •  •  USDA  on  Oct.  1  announced 
its  first  purchase  of  frozen  ground 
lamb.  It  took  42,000  pounds  in  its 
initial  purchase  of  this  meat  for  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  The 
price  paid  was  59.980  per  pound.  The 
department  expects  to  buy  some  2 
million  pounds  of  lamb.  Purchases 
of  frozen  ground  pork  for  the  school 
lunch  program  continued  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Through  Oct.  1  it  had 
bought  12,936,000  pounds  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $5,389,000. 

•  •  •  USDA  officials  are  await- 
ing with  some  trepidation  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment of  its  new  hog  price  support 
program.  They  fear  that  if  Canada 
follows  through  with  its  announced 
intentions  of  launching  a  direct  pay- 


ment (Brannan  plan)  hog  price  sup- 
port program,  American  markets  will 
be  flooded  with  cheap  Canadian  pork. 
Canada  announced  last  April  that 
starting  Oct.  1,  it  would  support 
Canadian  hog  prices  at  $23.65  per  cwt. 
on  a  "warm  carcass  basis,"  which 
means  a  dressed  hog.  Its  announce- 
ment said  that  it  then  was  consider- 
ing a  direct  payment  system. 

The  price  support  price  for  the 
past  year  has  been  $25.  Canada  at- 
tempted to  maintain  this  price 
through  direct  purchases  of  pork  and 
managed  to  acquire  a  mountainous 
supply  of  pork  without  too  much 
improvement  in  the  market  situation. 
American  officials,  who  were  con- 
sulted by  the  Canadians,  are  taking 
pretty  much  of  a  "we  told  you  so," 
attitude. 

•  •  •  How  light  controls  plant 
development  has  been  discovered  by 
a  team  of  USDA  scientists  headed 
by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Borthwick  and  Dr. 
Sterling  B.  Hendricks.  The  discovery 
opens  the  door  to  the  development  of 
tailor-made  plants  for  better  harvest- 
ing, better  control  of  plant  pests,  and 
flowering  of  plants  at  times  conven- 
ient to  man.  Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  chief 
of  USDA's  Ag  Research,  hails  the 
discovery  as  a  major  step  toward  bet- 
ter food  and  fiber  and  raw  materials 
for  industry. 

The  scientists  directed  white  light 
through  a  prism  to  break  it  into  all 
colors  of  the  spectrum  of  the  rain- 
bow. Light  ranges  from  yellow  (5,800 
Angstrom  units)  to  far-red  of  7,500 
units.  An  Angstrom  unit  is  a  measure 
of  wavelength  of  light  one  millionth 
of  a  centimeter.  By  using  selective  ab- 
sorption of  various  colors,  scientists 
can  govern  the  time  of  flowering, 
germination,  elongation  and  growth 
since  light  is  the  "triggering  mech- 
anism" for  all  plant  growth.  Adapta- 
tion of  the  discovery  means  tailor- 
made  plants  grown  in  any  season. 


Deep  In  Hog  Profits 

MARKET  'EM  2  TO  5  WEEKS  EARLIER  ON  OCCO'S 
C0MPLETE*P^7*  Pa^"  PROGRAM 

Every  hog  raiser  can  be  knee  deep  ...  or  hip  deep  ...  in  "hog 
profits,"  if  he's  done  a  good  sound  job  of  management 
\       and  feeding  in  the  months  prior  to  marketing.  You  can 
't     provide  adequate  facilities  and  sound  hog  management. 
H|        But,  for  tested,  proven  feeding  results,  why  not  ask 
fl  your  OCCO  man  to  tell  you  all  about  the  complete  OCCO 
%  "Pig  to  Payoff"  feeding  program.  He'll  give  your  pigs  a 
fast,  safe,  scour-free  start  on  OCCO  Pig  Starter 
J      Pellets  (with  Dynafac)  a  week  or  two  after  farrowing. 
After  they  reach  50  lbs.  you  can  push  'em  faster  .  .  . 
,.  ?*?^^SS!i^P»P  m,     and  cheaper  .  .  .  using  your  own  grain  with  OCCO- 

feeding  program  produced    •*  xUHH^HnBLr  Z?T  Trate  "40,"  OCCO  Hog  Pellets,  OCCO-I.ak  and 

the  best  results  I've  ever  ob-       -  \  '  0  '  -  „ 

tairicd,;-  according  to  Ambrose  'WfmVlBgWmmmWmmmWk   ":'     S  OKm  famous  OCCO  Hog  Mineral.  Thousands  of  top 

Dul.is  (New  Richland,  Minnesota-)  ' %^HHHfl^Q|tf>VEj|IHpMHEptV  if^fi  j  rsr^r^rs- 

—  standing  among  some  excellent  hog  ''zkWtiiB*™  ''shg- 'SSmL.  VpW  "'Wm  llOU   producers    have   Switched    tO  ULCUS 

profits  •'cm  the  hoof"  in  the  photo  above.  V.  -  -:Wtt"  '•EiWS.         '"'^&SeT  „,  .„ 

X*  v-^A/  "Pig  to  Payoff"  program.  It  will  pay  you  to  try 

mm  m*.  mm  mm  *  ^e€piF  OCCO,  too.  You'll  see  a  Big  difference 

YHfct      6  PAGE  "PIG  TO  PAYOFF"  FOLDER      me^J^i  *  PR°UTS[ 

Here's  valuable  reading  for  every  hog  raiser.  OCCO's  "Pig  to  Payoff"  folder  SW                      %•«-••-  —  —»  —  —  —  —  — 

gives  you  a  step-by-step  feeding  program  from  gestation— to  lactation— to  ml    \  occo  "Protein  Plus"  Mineral  feeds     box  «4©s  OELWEIN,  IOWA  3 

starting — to  growing  and  on  to  big  money-making  meat-type  market  hogs.  \1  W/^&^r~^  A 

Lower  hog  prices  today  make  low  cost  gains  a  "must"  if  you  are  going  to  \^ w^p^Jg^-* Also  include  a  copy  of  your  free  "Pig  To'  Payoff"  Feeding  | 

make  a  profit.  This  folder  will  give  you  many  successful  feeding  rations  '  4            ~         Program  folder. 

that  include  you;  own  farm  grains.  See  /our  OCCO  man  or  mail  the  coupon  ^T^'^mm^m     4     Name   . 

foi  youi  FREE  copy.  IW^^,*   '\    AJJ                                           „n  1 

SptfjZn^  mmmmm  J    T  ^^^^      Town   State   , 

•fJS^  BM  H   mm  jgjw™  |  I  farm__  (no.)  acres;  I  expect  to  farrow  (no.)  SOWS.  | 

A  TRUSTED  NAME  AMONG  IlWeSTOCK  MEW  FOR  OVER  YEAR8|  Some  Excellent  Territories  Available  In  Your  Area  For  Qualified  OCCO  Service  Men.  ! 
HOME    OFFICE:  OELWEIN,  IQV^  »   3«  WAREHOUSES   INI   22    STATES  [_  a.<—  —      —  —   ^H'ilL  »  "^'il  ■■■-■•■•■■-i  J 
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Kramer  and  Ferris 


Now... kill  pests  that  attack  cattle 
and  hogs  where  they  do  the  damage 


Spray  malathion 
directly  on  the  animals 

to  control  lice, 
ticks  and  horn  flies. 

Now  you  can  get  fast,  sure  control 
of  blood-sucking,  profit-cutting  pests 
■with  malathion,  a  phosphate  insecti- 
cide you  can  apply  directly  on  your 
livestock.  Years  of  country-wide  re- 
search have  proved  the  effectiveness 
—and  safety  to  animals-of  this  new 
practice.  Together  with  its  long- 
established  use  in  and  around  animal 
shelters  for  flies,  direct  application 
of  malathion  gives  you  all-around 
insect  control  with  one  insecticide. 
This  efficiency  is  made  possible  by 
malathion's  unique  combination  of 
effectiveness  against  insects,  fast 
killing  action  and  low  toxicity  to 
man  and  animals. 


Back  rubbers  suppress 
horn  flies. . .help  cattle  make 
better  weight  gains 


Cattle  attacked  by  horn  flies  spend 
more  time  swatting  flies  than  they  do 
eating.  This  upsetting  activity  results 
in  low  weight  gains.  If  horn  fly  harass- 
ment continues  indefinitely,  cattle  can 
be  weakened  through  loss  of  blood, 
and  are  left  wide  open  to  a  host  of 
range  diseases.  Malathion  in  back  rub- 
bers lets  cattle  treat  themselves  while 
they  are  on  the  range.  There  are  many 
excellent  back  rubbers  on  the  market. 
Many  cattlemen  have  built  their  own. 


Here  is  an  outline  of  malathion 
use  recommendations  for  livestock: 

For  Cattle.  Malathion  can  be  applied 
by  hand  or  power  sprayers  directly 
on  cattle  to  control  horn  flies,  lice 
and  ticks.  Malathion  also  can  be 
used  in  back  rubbing  devices  to  fight 
lice  and  horn  flies.  Malathion  should 
not  be  used  on  lactating  cattle  or 
calves  under  one  month  of  age. 

For  Hogs.  Malathion  sprays  can  be 
used  directly  on  hogs,  as  well  as  in 
pens  and  in  litter  for  control  of  lice. 
Apply  when  needed.  One  application 
usually  does  the  job. 


Malathion —  A  basic  ingredient.  Mala- 
thion is  not  a  brand  name.  It  is  the 
active  ingredient  in  branded  formu- 
lations offered  by  over  100  well- 
known  manufacturers.  American 
Cyanamid  Company  manufactures 
the  basic  ingredient.  For  a  detailed 
leaflet  describing  direct  application 
on  livestock,  write  to:  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Insecticide  De- 
partment NL2.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


MALATHION 

INSECTICIDES 


Send  a  Free  Copy  of  This  Issue  to  Your  Friends  and  Neighbors  | 

To   To   >: 
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National  Live  Stock  Producer 
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To  Write  Market  Page 

WE  HAVE  OBTAINED  the  service 
of  two  alert  and  astute  agricul 
tural  economists  —  Dr.  Robert  C 
Kramer  and  John  Nelson  Ferris  o 
Michigan  State  University — to  writ< 
the  Market  Page  in  National  Livi 
Stock  Producer.  Their  first  offerinf 
appears  this  month  on  page  5. 


JOHN  FERRIS     ROBERT  KRAMER 

These  men  succeed  Earl  E.  Millerj 
chief  author  of  USDA's  Live  Stocr 
&  Meat  Situation,  who  wrote  tha 
Market  Page  for  us  in  August,  Sep 
tember  and  October.  Heavy  pressure] 
of  Miller's  USDA  duties  preventecj 
his  continuance  of  the  job;  however 
you'll  see  an  occasional  article  bjj 
him  in  future  issues. 

Kramer  is  Economics  Expen 

Dr.  Kramer  is  professor  of  agri 
cultural  economics  at  Michigan  State 
University.  A  native  Hoosier,  he  took 
his  B.  S.  degree  at  Purdue  Univer 
sity  in  1947;  M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees 
at  Michigan  State  in  1948  and  1952 
He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  in  World  War  II 
taking  part  in  eight  campaigns. 

Dr.  Kramer  served  as  a  visiting  re- 
search professor  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1957  where  he  worked  witr 
Dr.  John  Davis  in  a  study  of  "Agri- 
business" which  has  won  world-wide 
attention.  He  has  also  done  research 
work  for  USDA.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Extension  Marketing 
Committee,  American  Farm  Econom- 
ic Assn.,  American  Marketing  Assn. 
and  Alpha  Zeta.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  daughters  and  a  son. 

Ferris  is  Marketing  Specialist 

John  Nelson  Ferris,  an  extension 
specialist  in  marketing,  joined  the 
staff  of  Michigan  State  University  in 
1952  as  a  graduate  assistant.  Born  in 
Milton,  Md.,  he  received  a  B.  S.  de- 
gree from  Purdue  University  in  1951; 
an  M.  S.  degree  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1952.  He  served  for  two  years 
in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Ferris  is  a  member 
of  American  Farm  Economic  Assn., 
Alpha  Zeta  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

As  an  agricultural  economist,  his 
present  duties  include  writing  and 
editing  price  and  outlook  information 
which  is  distributed  regularly  to 
farmers  and  extension  agents  and 
marketing  agencies. — The  Editors 


"After  all  these  years  of  cross  breeding 
looks   like  we've  got  about  the  crosses 
breed  possible!" 


F.        Keener  Resigns: 
Hi  Her  Named  Manager 
Of  Columbus  Producers 

r<  G.  KETNER,  general  manager 
"  •  and  secretary-treasurer  of  Pro- 
lucers  Livestock  Assn.,  Columbus, 
).,  for  the  past  25  years  is  resigning 
>n  December  31,  1959,  announces 
tester  J.  Utz,  president.  He  will  be 
ucceeded  by  Gerald  L.  Hiller,  man- 
ager of  the  subsidiary  Producers  Live 
Uock  Credit  Assn.  for  the  past  six 
•ears. 


G.  L.  HILLER 


F.  G.  KETNER 


Hiller  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
Jniversity  where  he  specialized  in 
uditing  and  accounting.  From  1942 
o  1945,  Hiller  served  with  the  U.  S. 
Vrmy  in  charge  of  supplying  food  for 
,000  troops.  His  unit  won  five  cam- 
paign citations  in  Europe.  Hiller,  his 
/ife  and  two  boys,  reside  in  Colum- 
ns. He  is  a  deacon  in  the  Hoge 
/[emorial  Presbyterian  Church.  Prior 

0  joining  Producers  Credit  in  1953, 
liller  was  employed  with  Reynolds 
Petals  Co.,  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
insurance  Co.,  and  the  First  State 
Jank  of  South  Charleston,  Ohio. 

Ketner  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
onsultant  for  the  association  for  the 
\ext  year.  His  immediate  retirement 
Jans  call  for  a  round-the-world  trip 
tarting  next  summer  and  more  at- 
ention  to  his  1,200  acre  farm  where 
f.e  feeds  3,000  hogs,  600  cattle  and  500 
<ambs  each  year.  During  the  past  38 
ears  of  service  to  the  cooperative 
five  stock  industry,  Ketner  has 
massed  a  "who's  who"  of  achieve- 
lents. 

Manager  for  25  Years 

He  has  been  general  manager  of 
•roducers  Livestock  Assn.  since  it 
/as  founded  25  years  ago.  The  or- 
anization  today  claims  100,000  mem- 
ers  throughout  the  Eastern  Corn 
lelt.    Through  19  branch  markets 

n  d  subsidiaries  the  organization 
andles  over  4  million  head  of  live 
tock  annually  valued  in  excess  of 
«175  million. 

Under  Ketner's  leadership,  Colum- 
,  us  Producers  has  pioneered  in  swine 
nd  lamb  improvement  programs; 
ecentralized  live  stock  marketing; 
lBntralized  hog  sales;  development 
'E  Tend-R-Leen  hogs;  integrated  hog 
'lies  from  farm  to  packer  to  super- 
market and  many  other  self-help 
|  rograms  for  farmers  patronizing 
|  roducers  near-home  markets. 
.  Through  Eastern  Order  Buyers, 
|ic,  owned  jointly  by  Columbus  and 

idianapolis  Producers,  more  than  2 
'.illion  hogs  are  marketed  annually 

1  over  100  packers.  Columbus  Pro- 
acers  owns  one  third  of  the  stock  in 
ie  P  &  C  Food  Markets,  Inc.,  chain 
I  40  supermarkets  operating  in  New 
ork.  Producers  became  a  joint 
vner  of  Shen-Valley  Meat  Packers, 

jic,  and  obtained  valuable  cut-out 
I  ita  on  some  37,000  hogs  marketed 
j  .rough  this  plant. 

[  Ketner  is  a  director  and  past  presi- 
pnt  of  National  Live  Stock  &  Meat 
Dard  and  National  Swine  Growers 
ssn.,  past  director  and  member  of 
e  executive  committee  of  National 
juncil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives;  past 
rector  of  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
icers  Assn.,  and  director  of  P  &  C 
1>od  Markets,  Inc.  He  is  a  trustee 
:d  past  president  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
rsity,  the  National  Assn.  of  Gov- 
ning  Boards  of  State  Universities 
nd  Allied  Institutions. 


Veterinarians  and  producers 
get  unbiased  appraisals 
from  wholesalers 

Livestock  drugs  are  miraculous! 
But  can  you  remember  all  the  new  brand 
names?  Can  you  evaluate  a  drug 
from  an  ad?    For  unbiased  appraisal 
of  ALL  drugs  ask  your  wholesale 
representative.   He  saves  you  money  too. 
Highest  quality  drugs  are  not 
necessarily  highest  priced. 


amo 


Bio-Ramo  Drug  Company,  Inc.  •  Baltimore  1,  Maryland 
SERVING  VETERINARIANS  AND  PRODUCERS  THROUGH  YOUR  INDEPENDENT  WHOLESALER 


.  .  .  the  60th  .  .  .  Nov.  27  fo  Dec.  5 

INTERNATIONAL  Live  Stock  Exposition 

Entry  Closing  Dates:  +39  Breeds  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine 

Stock  Show   Nov.  1        •+<  International  Horse  Show 

Horse  Show   Nov.  3        ^  $130,000  in  Prizes.   Write  for  Premium  List 

Carlot  Cattle   Nov.  14 

The  Horse  Shows  will  be  held  every  evening  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  5.  Matinee 
New  Events  This  Year:  Horse  Shows  Nov.  28-29  and  Dec.  3,  4,  5.  Tickets  for  Nov.  27-28  and 

n      ,     „         cu           I  c  i  m       09  oe         Dec-  4"5<  $3-50<  *3-  *2-50'  *2-   AN  others  *3'25'  $2  75'  $2  25'  $2-  °rder 

Quarter  Horse  Show  and  Sale   Nov.  23-25        by  moi|  frQm  TreQSurer<  |nternationa|  Live  Stock  Exposition,  817  Ex- 

Jr.  Lamb  Show   Nov.  26         change   Building,  Chicago  9.   Enclose  stamped  envelope  for  return  of 

Dairy  Cattle  Show   Dec.  1-5         tickets.  Indicate  date,  matinee  or  evening. 

INTERNATIONAL  AMPHITHEATRE 
UNION  STOCK  YARDS  —  CHICAGO 
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Everywhere  a  Feeder  Pig 


(Continued  jrom  Page  Seven) 


to  15%  with  only  a  token  number  of 
feeder  pigs  moving  out  of  state.  Pre- 
sumbly  local  farmers  are  buying 
them  up.  Virginia  is  producing  more 
feeder  pigs,  too.  In  Arkansas,  how- 
ever, the  volume  has  been  on  the 
downtrend  for  several  years  now. 

Most  Specialization  in  Feeding 

Both  producers  and  finishers  of 
feeder  pigs  are  specializing.  Russell 
Brower  of  Purdue  University  reports 
that  few  Indiana  operators  are  now 
in  the  100-sow  class.  In  Wisconsin, 
Robert  J.  Reierson  reports  few  farm- 
ers are  specializing.  Ohio  feeder  pig 
producers  for  the  most  part  are  part- 
time  farmers  who  are  also  engaged 
in  off-the-farm  employment.  Most 
specialization,  however,  is  found 
among  farmers  who  buy  and  feed 
pigs,  especially  in  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  other  Corn  Belt  states. 

One  specialist  in  feeding  is  Donald 
Schildroth  of  Reinbeck,  la.,  who  buys 
60  head  of  40-pound  pigs  on  the  first 
of  every  month  from  the  Wisconsin 
Feeder  Pig  Cooperative.  Schildroth 
stopped  producing  his  own  pigs  two 
years  ago  and  is  concentrating  on 
building  up  his  hog  finishing  enter- 
prise. He  says:  "I  just  didn't  want  to 
fool  around  with  sows  and  pigs  at 
farrowing  time  anymore." 

Schildroth's  every  month  practice 
of  buying  feeder  pigs  might  be  called 
a  multiple  marketing  rather  than  a 
multiple  farrowing  plan.  In  any 
event,  it  smooths  out  his  workload  for 
both  facilities  and  labor  and  mini- 
mizes market  risk.  Schildroth  hasn't 
"gone  the  whole  hog"  on  confine- 
ment, though.  Most  of  his  feeder  pigs 


still  utilize  alfalfa-brome  pasture  for 
two  months  before  he  turns  them  on- 
to a  concrete  feeding  floor. 

About  six  or  eight  years  ago,  there 
was  a  lot  of  talk  about  "Pig  Hatch- 
eries" and  their  future  impact  upon 
swine  production.  There  were  17  to 
18  pig  hatcheries  in  Illinois,  for  ex- 
ample, but  today  there  is  not  a  single 
pig  hatchery  in  operation  in  the  state 
except  the  one  owned  by  a  large  mail 
order  house  which  sells  feeder  pigs 
by  mail.  In  1952,  there  were  80  pig 
hatcheries  in  operation  in  all  states, 
but  today  you  can  count  the  number 
of  pig  hatcheries  on  one  hand. 

The  concept  of  the  pig  hatchery 
with  production  line  methods  and 
large  scale  operation  wilted  before 
the  onslaught  of  disease,  management 
and  marketing  problems. 

Need  Pig  Price  "Governor" 

With  hog  prices  skidding,  the  big 
question  confronting  feeder  pig  pro- 
ducers is  whether  or  not  to  stay  in 
business.  Keith  Myers,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Feeder  Pig  Cooperative,  re- 
calls that  feeder  pig  prices  have 
ranged  from  as  low  as  $3  to  as  high 
as  $30  a  head.  In  Iowa  last  August, 
40-pound  feeder  pigs  were  selling  for 
as  low  as  $6.50  each,  but  prices 
bounced  up  to  $9  shortly  after  farm- 
ers became  assured  of  a  good  corn 
crop. 

Herbert  Barnes,  swine  extension 
specialist,  Ohio  State  University, 
says:  "We  need  some  sort  of  governor 
on  feeder  pig  prices.  When  butcher 
hogs  are  high,  feeder  pigs  are  too 
high.  Conversely,  when  butcher  hog 


Norval  Dvorak,  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Feeder  Pig  Marketing  Cooperative,  is  pouring 
medicated  water,  taken  from  the  hog  waterer  in  the  background,  into  a  mixture  of  corn, 
oats  and  barley  for  a  bunch  of  unsorted  feeder  pigs  just  received  from  producer  mem- 
bers.    Headquarters    of    the    co-op    are    on    Dvorak's    farm,    Francis    Creek,  Wis. 


prices  are  low,  feeder  pig  prices  are 
too  low. 

Some  feeder  pig  producers,  es- 
pecially in  marginal  part-time  areas, 
may  be  squeezed  out  in  the  months 
ahead.  That's  the  consensus  of  au- 
thorities contacted  for  this  article. 
But  hog  market  prices  will  bounce 
back  —  they  always  have  —  and 
feeder  pig  prices  will  follow  them 
right  up  the  ladder. 

The  long  range  outlook  is  good  for 
the  feeder  pig  producer  who  can  ride 
out  the  1959-60  storm,  and  more  of 
them  can  do  so  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. From  all  reports  the  specialized 
feeder  pig  business  is  here  to  stay  as 
long  as  there  are  farmers  who  want 
to  finish  hogs  and  hate  to  sit  up  with 
the  sows  at  farrowing  time. 


Here's  a  state-by-state  roundup 
which  highlights  the  data  on  the  map 
showing  where  most  feeder  pigs  are 
marketed. 

Illinois — Feeder  pigs  move  into 
Illinois  principally  from  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri  with  a  few  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Missouri — Within  this  large  feeder 
pig  producer  state,  pigs  move  prin- 
cipally to  North  and  Southeast 
Missouri.  A  few  feeder  pigs  are  im- 
ported from  Arkansas.  The  large 
Missouri  Feeder  Pig  Cooperative  re- 
ports sales  to  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
s  o  t  a  ,  Texas,  Colorado,  California, 
Kansas  and  other  states. 

Indiana — Most  feeder  pigs  come 
(Continued  on  Page  Seventeen) 


with  SHIPPING  STRESS 

the  proof  is  in 

TRILAFON 

Only  one  shot  of  Trilafon  Injection  will  produce  the  "light" 
degree  of  tranquilization  needed  to  protect  an  animal  prior 
to  shipment  to  the  feedlot.  This  one  preshipment  injection 
halts  shipping  fever  before  it  starts  and  saves  untold  $$  in 
extra  medical  care,  lengthened  feeding  time  and  death  losses, 
By  removing  or  minimizing  the  stress  of  threatening  situa- 
tions, Trilafon  is  able  to  reduce  shrink  losses  due  to  shipping 
and  adaptation  to  the  new  surroundings  of  the  feedlot.  Nor- 
mally expected  shrink  is  reduced  by  50%. 

Your  veterinarian  can  help  safeguard  your  livestock  against 
shipping  stresses.  Like  all  Schering  veterinary  drugs, 
Trilafon,®  brand  of  perphenazine,  is  available  only  through 
graduate  veterinarians. 

SCHERING  CORPORATION^  [_BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

C~2C7t 


U  an  ounce!  of  prevention 

is  worth  a  pound  (of  )cure}5 
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JOHN  B.  HEERICK 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Beware  of  Winter  Scours 

With  winter  coming,  it's  again 
<  time  for  cattlemen  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  their  old  enemy,  winter  scours. 
This  destroyer  of  profits  stalks  the 
cattle  sheds  and  barnyards  from 
November  to  March,  taking  more 
than  $35  million  out  of  farmers' 
pockets  every  winter, 
j  What  causes  the  disease?  Many 
veterinarians  suspect  that  rats  and 
mice  carry  it  in  the  form  of  a  virus. 
Other  cattle  may  be  healthy 
"carriers."  The  answer  is  unknown. 

What  can  be 
done  about  it? 
The  first  thing  is 
to  watch  for  pro- 
fuse and  watery 
diarrhea  in  cat- 
tle. In  severe 
cases  the  animals 
may  hemorrhage 
internally,  caus- 
ing the  scouring 
to  become  black. 
In  this  stage  the 

'  victims  may  show  evidence  of  ab- 
dominal pain,  switching  their  tails 
constantly  and  kicking  at  the  belly. 

Since  several  diseases  cause  scours, 
a  veterinarian  should  be  called  im- 
mediately to  make  a  diagnosis  and 
begin  treatment.  Early  detection  can 
often  check  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Other  safety  steps  suggested  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  Animal 
Health  include  checking  replacement 
cattle  for  health  before  putting  them 
in  with  the  home  herd;  adopting  a 
rat  and  mouse  control  program,  and 
being  careful  about  going  into  neigh- 
bors' barns  and  lots  where  animals 
show  signs  of  scouring. 

Once  the  disease  was  confined  to 
the  Midwest  and  East.  Now  it  is 
common  in  the  South  and  can  spread 
to  other  areas  at  any  time.  Until  a 
.cure  is  found,  prevention  depends  on 
isolation  of  sick  animals,  treatment 
by  a  veterinarian,  good  sanitation 
practices,  and  rodent  control. 

Treating  Feedlot  Diseases 

Getting  cattle  off  to  a  good  start 
<in  the  feedlot  is  essential  to  making 
|  a  profit  on  the  operation.  Disease 
.control  is  just  as  necessary.  Here's 

what  to  do  about   common  feedlot 

diseases: 

•  Shipping  fever: — A  virus  causing 
'this  malady  was  recently  discovered 
rby  USDA  scientists.  But  it  will  be 

;ome  time  before  a  vaccine  is  on  the 
"narket.  Meanwhile,  antibiotics  and 

sulfas  used  in  proper  doses  give  ex- 
cellent results.  Bacterins  are  of  little 

v^alue. 

•  Foot  rot: — Use  lime  or  phos- 
phate fertilizer  near  the  feed  bunks 
and  watering  tanks.  Injectable  anti- 
aiotics  or  sulfas  help  severe  cases. 
Be  sure  the  animals  get  sufficient 
Dhosphorus  and  vitamin  A. 

•  Leptospirosis:  —  Vaccination  is 
recommended  as  a  preventative. 

•  Respiratory  diseases: — Vaccina- 
;ion  for  infectious  Rhinotracheitis 
!Red  Nose)  gives  good  protection. 

•  Grubs-lice:  —  For  less  than  $1 
3er  head,  feeders  can  increase  an  ani- 
nal's  value  at  least  $5  by  treating  for 
f,'rubs  and  lice.  Grubicides  in  either 
)ill  or  spray  form  are  available.  The 
prays  also  control  lice. 

•Worms:  — Southern  cattle  may 
,i  e  e  d  worming  but  few  northern 
cattle  do.  Let  your  vet  decide. 
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THIS   TIMEE  get  a 

spreader  with  "GUTS" 
...  get  a  Nl2£  I»£a 


Rugged  N£!£  l£££  PTO  and  ground-drive 
spreaders  carry  a  full  year  guarantee 


New  Idea  PTO  spreaders  put  their 
power  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  with 
tractor  seat  control  of  five  spreading 
rates  for  each  forward  tractor  speed 
plus  throw-out  clutch  for  easy  clean 
out.  Disc-type  slip  clutch  prevents 
overloading  damage  to  your  spreader. 
Permanent  safety  shields  on  all 
gears  and  drive  shafts  provide 
protection  for  you. 


1 


The  insides  can't  rust  and  won't  rot 
out  of  a  New  Idea  spreader  box.  Penta- 
treated  and  painted,  the  box  is  water 
repellent  and  acid  resistant.  Side- 
boards are  tongue-and-groove;  bottom 
boards  have  shiplap  joints.  Each  board 
is  securely  riveted  to  steel  frame.  One- 
piece  steel  endgate  and  full  length  steel 
flares  strengthen  box  and  protect  it 
against  loading  damage. 


Look  at  the  sheer  brawn  of  this  New  Idea 
A-hitch,  made  of  extra  heavy  steel,  deep  and  uni- 
form in  thickness.  See  how  the  hitch  extends  well 
under  the  box  for  greater  rigidity  and  strength. 
In  the  same  way  heavy  steel  sills,  distributor  sup- 
port, arch  mounting,  rear  arch,  endgate,  gusset 
plates  and  flares  make  a  New  Idea  almost  inde- 
structible. With  New  Idea's  greater  than  average 
strength,  you  can  spread  safely  at  higher  than 
average  spreading  speeds. 


This  time  get  a 

Ttfiw  Idea 

Your  choice  of  2  PTO  and 
3  ground-drive  models  ...  a 
size  to  fit  your  farm.  Look 
them  over  at  your  New  Idea 
dealer's  lot  or  showroom.  If 
you  like  what  you  see,  your 
dealer  can  arrange  special 
financing  for  the  purchase  of 
a.  New  Idea. 


Plenty  strong  and  plenty  prac- 
tical, contoured  New  Idea  paddles 
provide  slicing  action  as  manure  is 
spread.  Paddles  are  individually 
replaceable,  as  are  rugged 
New  Idea  U-teeth  on  cylinders 
which  chew  up,  rip  up,  tear  up 
manure  for  uniform,  even  spread- 
ing. New  Idea  shreds  finer  .  .  . 
spreads  wider  .  .  .  lasts  longer. 


This  Manure  Value  Dial  FREE 
with  your  request  for  literature. 

Tells  cash  value  of  manure  produced  by  herds 
of  up  to  100  head.  Calculates  number  of  yearly 
trips  to  field  for  different  capacity  spreaders. 
Helps  you  determine  how  large  a  spreader  to 
buy ! 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  —  — « 


ftfEW  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AvCO  distributing  CORP. 


Box  157,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  literature  □  PTO  spreader  models  □  ground-drive 
spreader  models.  Also  include  free  Manure  Value  Dial  which  will  tell  m& 
the  cash  value  of  the  manure  I  handle  yearly. 

Name   „, 


Address- 
City  


.State. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Detroit:  Many  feeders  have  yet 
to  clean  out  feedlots  —  10  to  15% 
more  cattle  remaining  in  lots  than 
a  year  ago.  From  8  to  10%  more 
hogs  on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  About 
same  number  of  sheep  on  feed  as 
last  year.  Some  demand  for  light, 
good  quality  yearling  steers  but 
many  feeders  adopting  "wait-and- 
see"  attitude.  Lamb  feeders  buying 
cautiously,  demand  fair.  Prices  $3 
to  $4  under  year  ago  on  feeders. 
Corn  will  average  out  as  a  normal 
crop. 

Cincinnati:  Choice  dry-fed  cattle 
closely  topped  out.  Hog  feed  lots 
being  topped  out  rather  closely. 
Market  hogs  moving  in  orderly 
fashion.  Many  grass  cattle  being 
marketed  early,  because  of  pasture 
and  water  shortage.  Strong  demand 


for  feeder  cattle.  Corn  yield  above 
average.  Hay  supply  ample. 

Nat'l  Stock  Yards,  III:  No  ap- 
parent build-up  of  cattle  in  feed  lots. 
Movement  of  hogs  has  been  larger 
but  supply  continues  plentiful.  No 
indications  of  increase  in  hog  op- 
erations during  the  fall,  although 
producers  are  still  not  too  disap- 
pointed with  current  prices.  Feeders 
are  resisting  prices  and  waiting  to 
lay  in  cattle.    Some  native  calves 


and  yearlings  moving  at  $26.50  to 
$28  in  country  deals.  Corn  spotty. 

Chicago:  Supply  of  cattle  up  5%. 
Hogs  5  to  10%  above  a  year  ago. 
About  same  number  of  lambs. 
Feeder  cattle  demand  slow.  Demand 
for  feeder  lambs  slackening,  prices 
$3  to  $4  under  year  ago.  Corn  crop 
as  good  or  better  than  last  year. 
Soybean  crop  below  last  year's. 

South  St.  Joseph:  Cattle  on  feed 
10%  more  than  at  this  time  last 


year.  Hogs,  about  10  to  12%  more 
on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  Good  de- 
mand for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  at 
lower  prices.  Demand  very  good  on 
feeder  lambs,  also  for  breeding  ewes 
but  receipts  light.  Crop  yields  good. 
WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  One-third  more  cattle 
on  feed  in  California  than  at  same 
time  last  year.  But  no  over-supply 
of  finished  cattle.  Range  and  pas- 
ture cattle  being  marketed  in  good 
condition.  Stocker  and  feeder  move- 
ment slow.  Prices  uneven.  No  grain 
or  hay  shortage  but  feed  price  in- 
creases are  coming. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Nashville:  Isolated  bunches  of 
cattle  coming  to  market  with  farm- 
ers talking  feeding  as  market 
cheapens.  Hog  supply  up  10%  over 
this  time  last  year.  Sheep  supply 
down  25  to  50%.  Corn  yield  well 
above  average. 

WESTERN  RANGE 

Oklahoma  City:  Cattle  supply 
above  expectations  due  to  good  con- 
ditions and  late  marketing.  Few 
lambs.  Good  demand  for  feeder 
cattle  at  reduced  prices.  Active  local 
demand  for  pasture  replacement 
calves  and  yearlings.  Good  demand 
for  lambs  for  wheat  pasture.  Little 
activity  in  sales  or  purchase  of  ewes. 


November  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 

vember  will  see  a  sizable  movement 
and  the  wind-up  for  1959.  The  6%  in- 
crease in  the  beef  calf  crop  was  par- 
tially offset  by  a  2%  reduction  in  the 
dairy  calf  crop.  The  largest  beef  calf 
crop  has  not  been  moving  to  slaugh- 
ter and  relatively  high  feeder  calf 
prices  indicate  that  ranchers  are  re- 
taining calves  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Calf  slaughter  in  1959 
will  be  the  lowest  in  18  years. 

Total  beef  and  veal  output  now 
looks  as  if  it  will  add  to  14.5  billion 
pounds.  This  is  about  the  same  total 
as  in  1958.  It  means  more  beef  and 
less  veal  are  being  produced  this 
year.  Each  person  will  have  the  same 
amount  of  beef  available  but  around 
1.2  pounds  less  veal.  Total  red  meat 
and  poultry  production  in  1959  will 
be  up  2  billion  pounds  over  1958,  be- 
cause more  pork  and  poultry  are  be- 
ing produced. 

Slaughter  cattle  prices  in  Novem- 
ber will  continue  to  hold  up  well  de- 
spite the  increase  in  total  meat  out- 
put and  in  beef  output.  A  strong  de- 
mand will  continue  and  an  expected 
end  to  the  steel  and  dock  strikes  will 
permit  the  trend  toward  rising  per 
capita  incomes  to  continue. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  are  strongly 
influenced  by  the  level  of  slaughter 
cattle  prices  and  the  amount  of  feed 
available.  These  two  factors  have 
caused  feeder  cattle  prices  to  con- 
tinue high  again  this  year.  Feeder 
cattle  have  been  marketed  over  a 
longer  period  this  year  and  quite  a 
few  will  move  to  feed  lots  in  Novem- 
ber. November  prices  are  expected  to 
be  some  lower  than  September  and 
October  prices. 

All  signs  point  to  the  all-time  rec- 
ord cattle  inventory  on  January  1, 
1960.  We  go  along  with  many  others 
who  believe  we  now  have  over  100 
million  head  of  cattle  and  calves  on 
U.  S.  farms  and  ranches.  The  inven- 
tory will  show  around  102  million 
head  when  the  figures  are  released 
the  middle  of  February. 

We  suggest  that  some  cattlemen 
consider  culling  their  breeding  herds 
in  November  and  not  let  the  cold  win- 
ter months  take  off  a  lot  of  the  weight  i 
that  was  put  on  during  the  summer 
and  fall  grazing  period.  Starting  in 
1960,  marketings  are  expected  to  in-, 
crease  and  cattle  prices  will  decline  j 
some  from  their  recent  levels.  Cull 
the  cow  herd  this  month  and  realize 
more  profit  next  spring. 


Thomas  Dobrinick,  (pictured)  Belle- 
ville, III.  43  gilts  saved  368  pigs.  Total  feed 
cost  of  10e  per  pound  of  pork  sold.  This 
figure  includes  all  feed  for  breeding  herds 
as  well  as  market  hogs. 

William  Seiler,  Carson  City,  Mich. 

7  crossbred  gilts  raised  70  pigs  to  market 
on  Wayne  Brood  Sow  Supplement,  Tail 
Curlers,  Pig  Balancer  and  Hog  Balancer. 
Lbs.  Feed  per  Lb.  of  gain,  3.01.  Feed  cost 
per  Lb.  of  gain,  8.1460.  (Includes  grinding 
and  mixing  and  grain  at  2<t  per  lb.) 

Midwest  Swine  Testing  Station. 

16  boars  on  Wayne  Feeding  program  aver- 
aged 1.92  lbs.  daily  gain  with  3.06  lbs.  of 
feed  per  lb.  of  gain.  Reached  200  lbs.  at  an 
average  of  1 43%  days  of  age. 

Jim  Gimerling,  Hanna,  Ind.  Two  groups 
of  40  and  30  head  topped  Chicago  market. 
Both  groups  fed  out  in  just  over  5  months. 
"Wayne  Feeds  have  given  me  everything 
I  could  ask  for— big  healthy  litters,  fast, 
economical  gains,  plus  a  No.  1  finish." 


These  Wayne  Feeders 
Sent  Hogs  to  Market  For 


PER  LB.  FEED  COST 

Join  these  men  and  the  hundreds  like  them  who  are  getting  these 
results  from  the  Wayne  Hog  Feeding  Program.  Lowering  production 
costs  to  improve  the  profit  picture  is  more  important  now  than  ever 
before  .  .  .  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Wayne  Hog  Feeding  Program  is 
one  important  way  of  getting  the  most  for  your  feeding  dollar. 

Let  your  Wayne  Dealer  or  Representative  show  you  the  "dollars 
of  difference"  that  can  be  yours  with  Wayne  Hog  Feeds  and 
your  own  grain.  Lower  feed  costs  now  mean  better  dollar 
returns  at  market.  See  your  Wayne  man  today! 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds  .  . .  Today! 


Executive  Offices:  Chicago,  III. .  Mills  at:  Guntersville,  Ala.  .  Gainesville,  Ga.  •  Peoria,  III.  •  East  St.  Louis,  III.*  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Mason  City,  Iowa  .  Omaha,  Nebr.  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Everson,  Pa.  •  Memphis,  Tenn.  •  Fort  Worth.Tex.  •  Portsmouth,  Virginia 
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"I  Win." 

Equity  Wins  Fight 
For  Auction  Law 

WISCONSIN  LIVE  STOCK  produc- 
ers are  assured  of  more  market- 
ing freedom,  greater  income,  and  less 
danger  from  diseased  live  stock  with 
the  passage  of  a  new  law  (Bill  530-S) 
which  became  effective  July  31,  1959. 

The  law  permits  auction  markets 
to  sell  steers  and  heifer  calves  up  to 
eight  months  old  to  the  highest  bid- 
der; and  guarantees  that  diseased 
cattle  will  be  kept  isolated  from 
healthy  cattle  in  the  marketing 
process. 

In  the  past,  independent  markets 
could  receive  and  house  both  diseased 
and  healthy  cattle  in  the  same  facili- 
ties whereas  auction  markets  were 
prohibited  from  accepting  TB  or 
Bangs  reactor  cattle  for  sale. 

Law  Removes  Restrictions 

"The  new  law  removes  discrimina- 
tory restrictions  from  auction  mar- 
kets and  puts  all  live  stock  markets 
under  the  same  regulations,"  said 
C.  F.  Claflin,  general  manager,  Equity 
Cooperative  Livestock  Sales  Assn., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Equity  took  the  leadership  in  ob- 
taining passage  of  the  needed  legis- 
lation. The  Wisconsin  Council  of  Ag- 
ricultural Cooperatives,  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Farmers  Union 
joined  with  Equity  to  present  a  united 
front  against  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  independent  live  stock  dealers. 

The  restrictions  endured  by  auc- 
tion markets  in  Wisconsin  over  the 
past  two  years  included:  Require- 
ments to  brand  all  cattle  sold  at  auc- 
tion; prohibition  of  the  sale  of  heifer 
or  steer  calves  to  the  highest  bidder 
at  regular  sales;  unnecessarily  strict 
sanitation  inspection  before  all  sales, 
and  securement  of  disposition  affi- 
davits from  buyers. 

These  restrictions  did  not  apply  to 
any  other  form  of  live  stock  market- 
ing in  the  state.  Dealers  and  packer 
buyers  could  operate  as  they  pleased. 
Under  the  new  law,  however,  all 
live  stock  markets  come  under  rea- 
sonable regulations. 

Two  New  Auction  Markets 

The  major  benefit  of  the  new  law 
is  to  permit  competitive  bidding  for 
steers,  spayed  heifers  and  heifer 
calves  that  may  have  more  value  as 
feeders  than  for  slaughter. 

Evidence  that  the  new  law  would 
put  more  dollars  in  farmers'  pockets 
came  soon  after  passage.  At  several 
auctions  throughout  the  state,  Hol- 
stein  heifer  calves  sold  up  to  $45  as 
compared  with  a  slaughter  top  of  $35. 

Equity  operates  five  auction  mar- 
kets in  Wisconsin  —  at  Altoona, 
Ripon,  Richland  Center,  Reedsville 
and  Bonduel.  Two  more  auctions  are 
under  construction  at  Sparta  and 
Stratford.  In  1958,  Equity  served 
over  60,000  farmers  in  Wisconsin 
handling  616,103  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $38.7  million.  Equity  main- 
tains headquarters  on  the  Milwau- 
kee terminal  market  and  operates  10 
branch  and  auction  markets  through- 
out Wisconsin.  —  Peter  May,  Field 
Editor. 


Everywhere  a  Feeder  Pig 

(Continued  from  Page  Fourteen) 


in  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Delaware  and 
a  few  from  Texas.  The  lion's  share 
comes  from  Tennessee. 

Ohio — Most  feeder  pigs  come  in 
from  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina  with  a  few  from  Michigan 
and  West  Virginia. 

Kansas — Imports  most  feeder  pigs 
from  Missouri  and  Iowa. 

Iowa — Most  feeder  pig  inship- 
ments  are  made  from  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  Missouri. 

Nebraska — Most  feeder  pigs  come 
from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan. 


Arkansas — Does  not  import  any 
feeder  pigs.  Although  Arkansas  is  a 
deficit  hog  producing  state,  it  does 
export  feeder  pigs  principally  to 
Missouri. 

North  Carolina — From  state 
graded  feeder  pig  sales,  pigs  are 
shipped  out  to  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  other  New  England 
states. 

Tennessee — Most  feeder  pigs  are 
shipped  out  to  Illinois  and  Iowa,  but 
a  large  volume  of  feeders  also  comes 
in  from  Mississippi. 

Kentucky — There  is  a  great  deal 
of  intrastate  movement  of  feeder 
pigs.  Out  of  state  pigs  are  consigned 


mainly  to  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska. 

Minnesota — This  state  imports 
few  feeder  pigs  but  moves  a  few  to 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota. 
Most  of  the  600,000  feeder  pigs  pro- 
duced remain  in  the  state  for  finish- 
ing. Of  these,  roughly  40%  are  sold 
direct,  31%  through  dealers,  21% 
through  special  markets,  8%  through 
auctions. 

Michigan — Imports  feeder  pigs 
from  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  "Thumb  Area"  of  the  state 
produces  a  good  many  feeder  pigs 
for  intrastate  sale. 

Wisconsin — Over  600,000  feeder 
pigs  were  exported  principally  to 
nearby  states  such  as  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana  and  other  states. 


SHIPPING  CATTLE? 


How  much  will  you  lose? 


When  you  ship  cattle  from  range  to  feed  lot,  they  lose  weight — you  lose  money. 
Injection  Sparine  reduces  weight  losses  by  over  50%  in  most  cases. 

Injection  Sparine  makes  money  for  you  by: 


reducing  shipping-weight  losses 

controlling  tension,  nervousness,  and  unruliness 

cutting  handling  and  loading  time 

reducing  milling,  fence  walking,  and  bawling  upon  arrival  at  feed  lot 
and  in  recommended  doses,  it  won't  "knock  out"  cattle  in  transit 


Exhaustive  tests  to  date  have  shown 
that  Sparine  is  safe  to  use  in  all  farm  ani- 
mals. Talk  with  your  veterinarian  about 
Injection  Sparine  before  shipping — 
whether  one  steer  or  thousands. 


AVAILABLE  ONLY 
THROUGH  VETERINARIANS 


Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


HYDROCHLORIDE 


Hydrochloride,  wyeth 
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EXTRA 
CALVES 


the  big 

Hereford 

bonus 


It's  hard  to  argue  with  these  seven 
reasons  for  owning  Herefords.  They're 
the  seven  extra  calves  per  100  cows 
weaned  by  Herefords  in  comparison 
with  other  breeds.  This  was  proved  in 
a  national  survey. 

And  a  second  bonus  .  .  ■ .  you  can 
expect  good  Hereford  cows  to  wean 
heavier  calves.  A  major  comparative 
test  showed  Hereford  calves  weighed 
28.7  pounds  more  at  weaning  time  than 
the  average  of  the  three  major  breeds. 

Why  not  relate  this  to  your  farm  or 
ranch  operation?  It's  easy  to  figure 
the  greater  net  profit  you  get  by  wean- 
ing these  extra  calves  and  adding  the 
weight  advantage  to  your  entire  calf 
crop. 

No  wonder  Herefords  are  called  the 
Cowman's  Cattle!  They're  the  beef 
breed  known  for  more  calves  .  .  .  more 
pounds  .  .  .  and  more  profits. 


WHITEFACE  BULLETIN 

Certain  definite  breed  characteristics 
make  Hereford  bulls  superior  in  pro- 
ducing  high-percentage  calf  crops: 

1.  They  move  throughout  the  herd,  rathet 
than  congregating  in  groups. 

2.  They  have  more  scale  and  substance, 
better  feet  and  legs,  and  travel  more 
readily. 

3.  Their  excellent  hides  and  hair  help 
them  to  stand  adverse  conditions. 

Hereford  superiority  .  .  .  in  production 
and  profit  .  .  .  is  a  proved  fact.  That's 
why  stockmen  who  experiment  with 
other  breeds  so  often  return  to  Here- 
fords .  .  .  the  Cowman's  Cattle. 


"Herefords  Top 
booklet  of  facts 
copy  write: 


Free  Booklet  .  .  . 

Them  All."  A  colorful 
about  Herefords.    For  a 


THE  AM 


E  R  I 

DEPT. 


CAN  HERE 

42  •     HEREFORD  DRIVE 


FORD  ASSOCIATION 

•     KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


More  Calves 


More  Pounds 


More  Profits 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Easily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  I I  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  — $3.45,  100  — $4.75. 
200— $7.85.  500— $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
— $2.50.  Specify  letters  ond  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  ond  col- 
ored  tag  prices.. 

Ketchum 


OEPt.  14 
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CO. 

IAKE  IUZERNE.  N.Y. 


VACCINATE  and  BE  SAFE! 

""'the' fEAK  OF  QUAUTV 

COLORADO 

Veterinary  biologicals 

Dependable  Protection! 

^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  D'alers  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

49S0  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  14  COLO. 


SEND 
NOW 
FOB 
FREE 
CATALOG 


SEND 
FOR  THIS 


mm? 


Make  money.  Know  how  to  break  and 
train  horses  or  ponies.  Write  today  lor 
this  book  FREE,  together  with  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding.  I( 
you  are  interested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 
saddle  horse,  check  here  (    ).  Do  it  today — nolo. 

BEERY  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 

Dept.    2511. D  Pleasant    Hill,  Ohio 


LOW  COST  HARROW 
HELPS  PASTURE  GROW 


*  Ideal  for  spreading  livestock  droppings 

*  Scarifies  gently  for  best  aeration 

*  Provides  continuous  renovation 

THE  FUERST  FLEXIBLE  TINE  HARROW® 

Excellent  for  preparing  ground  for  fertilizer, 
top  dressing  behind  spreader,  making  first  pass 
on  corn  and  similar  crops,  preparing  seedbeds 
behind  disk  or  alone.  One  of  the  most  useful 
farm  tools  ever  developed.  Requires  no  main- 
tenance.   Write  today  for  FREE  literature. 

FUERST  BROTHERS,  DEPT.  18-D 

RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 


Hog  Raisers:  Think 
Twice  about  1960! 

JJOG  PRODUCERS  are  advised  to 
think  twice  about  their  plans  for 
1960.  One  thing  is  sure  —  it's  a  poor 
time  to  expand  your  hog  program. 
Today's  rising  production  of  hogs  in- 
dicates lower  prices  for  hogs  all  next 
year. 

Last  year's  pig  crop  —  spring  and 
fall  combined  —  was  up  7.5%  over 
1957.  This  year's  crop  is  up  10%  — 
the  biggest  increase  in  two  years. 

Such  fast  increases  have  a  marked 
effect  on  prices.  (For  each  10%  in- 
crease in  hogs;  prices  drop  about 
25%).  Last  July,  barrows  and  gilts  at 
Midwest  hog  markets  averaged  $14. 
They  were  $24  in  July  1958. 

The  $14  hog  price  last  July,  normal- 
ly a  high  price  month,  was  an  over- 
correction in  the  opinion  of  USDA's 
Harold  Breimyer.  The  July  break 
meant  two  things,  asserts  Breimyer. 
First,  we  won't  see  $20  hogs  for  quite 
awhile.  The  July  break  signaled  the 
beginning  of  period  of  lower  hog 
prices  —  certainly  lower  than  for 
most  of  the  1950's. 

Second,  $14  hogs  in  July  indicates 
that  the  high  summer  peak  in  hog 
prices  —  for  years  a  feature  in  hog 
trading  —  may  be  gone  forever. 

Hog  producers  have  broken  the 
habit  of  concentrating  farrowings 
within  a  few  months.  Now,  farrow- 
ings are  being  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  year. 

As  a  result,  both  the  old  summer 
scarcity  and  the  fall  glut  in  hog  sup- 
plies have  disappeared.  This  means 
that  the  rimmer  peak  in  hog  prices 
may  be  lower;  also  that  the  normal 
fall  low  may  be  higher.  Seasonal 
differences  in  hog  supplies  and  prices 
remain,  of  course,  but  they  be  less 
extreme  than  before. 

Notice  how  hog  farrowings  have 
changed  their  distribution  between 
1948  and  1958: 

Farrowing  Period  1948 
December-February  10.5% 
March-May  50.2% 
June-August  17.7% 
September-November  21.6% 

In  1948  ,  half  of  all  farrowings  were 
in  March,  April,  and  May.  Now  only 
one-third  are  in  those  months.  In 
1948,  the  low  farrowing  months  were 
December,  January,  and  February. 
That  period's  share  has  now  doubled. 

In  one  sense,  smoother  seasonal 
farrowings  merely  move  a  few  dollars 
of  price  from  one  season  to  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  stability  in  supply 
and  the  price  of  pork  strengthens  the 
demand.  So  there  is  a  net  benefit  in 
smoother  farrowings. 

Hog  marketings  from  the  huge 
1959  pig  crops  are  now  underway.  The 
number  of  hogs  to  be  marketed  will 
be  consistently  larger  and  prices  will 
be  lower  in  the  next  12  months  than 
was  the  case  last  year.  Because  of 
smoother  seasonal  supply,  however, 
prices  will  not  bounce  around  as 
much  in  the  year  ahead.  Instead  they 
may  hug  fairly  close  to  the  lower 
level  now  being  established. 

Hog  prices  this  fall  are  expected  to 
fluctuate  within  a  rather  narrow 
range.  The  hog  price  low,  which  may 
have  occurred  as  early  as  October, 
will  be  lower  than  the  July  price  of 
$14.  It  should  be  well  above  the 
December  1955  low  of  $10.60. 

The  big  question  concerns  prospects 
for  the  spring  pig  crop  of  1960,  and 
for  prices  when  hogs  from  that  crop 
are  marketed  in  the  fall.  Several 
factors  point  to  an  increase  in  spring 
farrowings  in  1960.  Low  hog  prices 
tend  to  choke  off  the  increase,  but 
they  don't  prevent  it  entirely. 

Prices  this  fall  will  be  on  the  bor- 
derline of  acceptance.  A  further  in- 
crease in  farrowings  would  seriously 
endanger  hog  prices  in  the  fall  of  1960. 
The  hog  market  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  changes  in  supply. 


1958 

20.6% 
35.0% 
23.6% 
20.8% 
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Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds     November  Top        Market  Trend        Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29 

$28 
$32 
$13 
$21 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


No  Change 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 
Down  7% 
Up  25% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 
$31 
$38 
$12 
$12 


Steady 
Declining 
Declining 
Declining 
Advancing 


Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  10% 
Down  5% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$30 
$36 
$14 
$21 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Steady 


No  Change 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 

Up  10% 
Down  10% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$26 
$32 
$13 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Up  10% 

Down  5% 
Down  5  % 
No  Change 
Up  12% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$25 
$29 
$15 
$20 


Declining 

Declining 
Declining 
Steady 
Steady 


Up  10% 

Up  3% 
Up  3% 
Down  2% 
Down  5% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$27 
$33 
$13 
$21 


Steady 

Declining 
Declining 
Declining 
Steady 


Down  15% 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 
Down  20% 
Down  15% 


Cull  Now  or  Pay  Later 


(Continued  From  Page  Eight) 

range  5  animal  unit  months  at  $3.50 
or  a  total  of  $17.50;  fall  range,  one 
animal  unit  $3;  hay  .5  ton  @  $20  a  ton 
or  $10;  and  winter  range  4.3  animal 
unit  months  at  $2.50  or  $10.75.  The 
total  comes  to  $41.25. 

Feed  costs  in  mountain  areas  run 
about  $10  per  year  less,  whereas  con- 
siderable use  of  irrigated  pasture 
would  add  about  $10  more  to  this  unit 
feed  cost. 

Using  the  preceding  prices,  the 
analysis  of  a  100  cow  breeding  herd, 
with  normal  20%  culling  of  breeding 
cows  annually,  selling  steer  calves  at 
425  pounds  and  heifers  at  400  pounds, 
gives  the  following  results  for  eight 
years  covering  the  downswing  and 
subsequent  upturn  of  the  cattle  cycle 
for  the  four  methods  of  management 
previously  described.  The  following 
are  eight  year  totals: 

1.  Uniform  Culling:  —  Gross 
sales  of  $78,352;  feed  costs  $40,000.  No 
cows  bought.  Net  sales  above  feed 
cost  $38,352.  No  feed  sold.  Cattle  and 
feed  sales  above  feed  costs  $38,352. 
1  2.  Double  Culling;  Double  Hold- 
back: —  Gross  sales  $77,045;  feed 
costs  $38,600.  No  cows  bought.  Net 
sales  above  feed  costs  $38,445.  Feed 
sold  $1,400.  Cattle  and  feed  sales  net 
$39,845. 

3.  Double  Culling;  No  Holdback: 
|—  Gross  sales  $73,646;  feed  cost 
$32,550.  No  cows  bought.  Net  sales 
'above  feed  costs  $41,096.  Feed  sold 
$7,600.  Cattle  and  feed  sales  net 
,$48,696. 


4.  Cull  50%:— Gross  sales  $90,867; 
feed  costs  $36,800.  Cows  bought 
$12,270.  Net  sales  above  feed  costs 
$41,797.  Feed  sold  $3,200.  Cattle  and 
feed  sales  net  $44,997. 

The  results  show  definite  profit 
advantage  in  heavy  culling  during 
periods  of  high  prices,  but  whether 
to  cull  or  replace  with  raised  heifers 
or  to  buy  replacement  cows  depends 
on  whether  or  not  the  unused  feed 
can  be  sold.  If  the  herd  can  be  re- 
duced and  the  unused  feed  sold,  it  is 
more  profitable  to  cull  heavily  and 
then  replace  the  herd  with  raised 
heifers. 

If  the  unused  feed  can't  be  sold, 
you  reduce  your  purchases  of  feed 
as  a  result  of  the  cut-back  in  herd 
size;  then  selling  and  buying  back 
replacement  cows  at  a  lower  price 
is  more  profitable. 

The  effect  of  income  tax  on  these 
various  methods  of  operation  has  not 
been  estimated  because  it  will  affect 
individual  ranchers  differently. 

(Space  does  not  permit  inclusion 
of  the  year-by-year  figures  —  1959 
through  1966  —  and  analysis  of  these 
four  operations,  but  for  100  each  we 
will  send  you  a  verifax  copy  of  the 
plan  that  appeals  to  you;  400  for  all 
four  methods  —  The  Editors). 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  sugges- 
tions will  stimulate  sound  and  con- 
structive thinking  on  the  part  of 
cattlemen  who  must  use  every 
method  in  the  book  to  cope  with  the 


ever  changing  cattle  cycle. 
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INCREASE 


FITS 


FEED  AUTOMATICALLY 


ItwSILO  UNLOADER 
^&  TUBE  FEEDER 


Add  dollars  to  your  income  by  feeding  with  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk 
Feeder.  You  can  increase  your  herd  and  increase  production  with  NO  INCREASE  IN 
LABOR.  By  eliminating  manual  feeding  you  can  cut  labor  costs,  help  eliminate  your 
hired  man  problem,  and  have  more  time  for  productive  farming.  You  will  also  eliminate 
unnecessary  loss  and  waste  of  silage.  All  this  adds  up  to  greater  efficiency  and  more 
PROFIT  for  you. 

Badger's  Silo  Unloader,  because  of  its  greater  speed  and  capacity  will  out  perform 
all  others.  Handles  any  type  silage  with  ease,  frozen  or  unfrozen.  You  are  assured 
of  fluffy  palatable  silage  at  every  feeding.   Models  from  10'   to  30'. 

BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER  Hi 

This  new  tube  bunk  feeder  assures  fast,  fcLjr 
even  distribution  of  all  types  of  silage  f,'-£ 
and  ground  feeds.  It  will  mix  any  ration, 
or  rations  thoroughly  and  distribute  them 
evenly  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk. 
Flow  of  feed  is  easily  controlled  with  a 
single  lever  by  rotating  the  heavy  galvan- 
ized steel  tube.  Although  very  sturdily 
constructed  throughout,  power  require- 
ments are  low. 

AUGER  FEEDER.  This  feeder,  designed  for 
the  long  bunk,  will  handle  any  type 
silage.  Auger  is  easily  raised  or  lowered 
to  control  flow  of  feed.  Assures  even 
distribution. 

ROUND  THE  SILO  FEEDER.  Designed  to 
take  the  place  of  a  long  bunk  when 
feeding  area  is  limited,  this  feeder  will 
give  top  efficiency  with  ease  of  mainte- 
nance.  Ideal  for  dairy  farmers. 


DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  O 
Bunk  Feeders    Q  Student  Q 


Nome 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.S     KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


from  mJ-aifL^iz£cl 

w  KUMFORT  KUP" 


An  entirely  new  design 
in  a  Pig  Nursery 
Feeder.  Provides  ut- 
most cleanliness  for 
pigs  up  to  100  lbs. 
Animals  actually  tend 
to  wipe  cups  clean  as  they  eat  .  .  .  can't  root  out 
feed.  Hopper  agitates  gently  to  keep  feed  from 
clogging  or  caking. 


TESTED  AND  PROVED 
ON  EXPERIMENTAL 
FARMS  AND  LARGE 
PIG  "FACTORIES" 


8  feed  cups  shaped  to 
pig's  lower  jaw  .  .  .  18" 
in  diameter. 

Hopper  holds  100  lbs.  of 
feed  .  .  .  lifts  off  for 
quick,  easy  cleaning. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


FAIRFIELD    ENG.    &  MFG. 


Spring  -  held  lid  may  be 
opened  or  closed  with 
one  hand. 

Easily  moved  for  com- 
plete cleaning  of  pen  .  .  . 
wt.  42  lbs. 


.,  FAIRF 

IELD,  IOWA 
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HERE'S  LOW  COST 
MODERN  FARROWING 


■i 

Caswell  "FARRO-CRATES" 
In  An  Old  Farm  Building 

Yes,  you  can  get  low  cost,  modern  farrowing 
just  by  using  CASWELL  "FARRO-CRATES"  in  any 
old  building  on  your  farm.  A  brand  new,  mod- 
ern looking  farrowing  house  is  fine,  but  how 
many  farmers  can  afford  to  lay  out  $5,000, 
$10,000  or  $15,000  for  one?  Caswell  can  show 
you  how  to  have  a  modern  farrowing  setup 
.  .  .  usually  for  just  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 
remodel  an  old  building.  All-steel  FARRO- 
CRATES  will  fit  into  any  building  you  might 
have  available.  FARRO-CRATES  come  in  single 
units,  or  in  series.  Thousands  now  in  use  .  .  . 
the  favorite  of  top  hog  producers,  purebred 
raisers  and  agricultural  schools  everywhere. 
Guaranteed. 

OLD  POULTRY  HOUSES,  HOG  HOUSES, 

HORSE  AND   DAIRY  BARNS,  MAKE 

IDEAL  FARROWING  HOUSES 

FARRO-CRATES  let  you  save  every  pig 
. . .  prevent  overlaying  by  the  sow 
Collapsible  and  portable,  they 
can  be  hung  up  or  stored  out- 
side  when   not   in   use.  jt 
Cheaper  and  better 
than    lumber,  and 
will  handle  any  size 
sow. 


FREE 


PLANNING  SERVICE 

Let  Caswell  help  you  get  a  modern  far- 
rowing setup  .  .  .  like  we  have  done  for 
thousands  of  others  .  .  .  using  your  own 
farm  buildings.  Write  for  details  on  our 
FREE  planning  service  and  a  copy  of  our 
valuable  16-page  "Hog  Profits"  book. 
No  obligation. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Dept.  427  Cherokee,  Iowa 


BROWER  £ 

CREEP  FEEDER  HBI 


ir  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 

*  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME  AND  WORK 

★  MORE  PROFIT  •  HEAVIER  WEANING  WT. 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning  .  .  . 
better  price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower's 
Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps 
feed  dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly  at 
all  i  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls  fold  to  top 
for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting 
Armco  Zincgrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to 
save  freight;  easy  to  assemble. 


Now  available 
in  two 


sizes 


Double  stall  creep 
feeder  (above)  holds 
30  bushels,  takes 
care  of  40  calves; 
Single  stall  creep 
feeder  (right)  holds 
12  bushels,  takes 
care    of    20  calves. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

GROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2322,  Quincy,  Illinois 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 


AM ARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


Nebraska  Hamps  Top 
National  Barrow  Show 

By  Glen  Bays    •    Associate  Editor 


CHOW  RING  AND  CARCASS 

standards  were  one  and  the  same 
at  the  14th  annual  National  Barrow 
Show  in  September  as  Hampshire 
barrows  out  of  the  same  sire  won  the 
Grand  Champion  and  Carcass  Contest 
awards  at  the  Austin,  Minn.,  show. 
Significance  of  the  dual  honor  for 
Everett  Maahs  &  Sons,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  was  that  they  have  become 
outstanding  among  hog  producers  in 
remodeling  their  animals  to  meet 
consumer  preferences. 

Maahs  &  Sons  have  pared  off  the 
fat  and  left  the  lean  muscle  in  their 
hogs.  The  Grand  Champion  barrow, 
weighing  230  pounds,  was  trim 
through  the  middle  and  heavily 
muscled  through  the  hams.  The  car- 
cass contest  winner  yielded  73.99%; 
22%  of  the  carcass  weight  was  ham. 
Backfat  measured  1.23  inches.  The 
barrow  had  a  cut-out  value  of  $21.38, 
a  loin-eye  area  of  5.32  inches,  and  the 
carcass  was  30.5  inches  long. 

Hogs  Meet  Consumer  Demands 

Results  of  the  carcass  contest  were 
hailed  as  proof  that  hog  producers 
are  following  the  housewife's  de- 
mand and  are  raising  animals  with 
lots  of  lean  and  little  fat.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  top  20  carcasses 
in  the  show  satisfied  the  standards 
recommended  at  the  National  Swine 
Industry  Conference  last  year.  The 
Conference  pinpointed  consumer 
needs  and  demands,  concluding  that 
the  hog  which  could  best  manufac- 
ture the  most  desirable  pork  prod- 
ucts would  be  one  weighing  near  200- 
215  pounds  liveweight,  the  carcass  of 
which  would  be  29  to  32.5  inches  in 
length,  with  an  average  backfat 
thickness  of  1.10  to  1.65  inches  and  a 
minimum  of  3.75  square  inches  of 
lean  meat  in  the  loin  eye. 

At  Austin,  the  average  carcass 
length  was  30.4  inches,  the  average 
backfat  thickness  was  1.33  inches, 
and  the  average  loin  eye  measure- 
ment was  4.48  square  inches  of  lean 
meat,  well  above  the  minimum 
standard.  Average  liveweight  of  hogs 
in  the  carcass  contest  was  212  pounds. 

The  Grand  Champion  barrow  sold 
at  $3.75  a  pound  to  Patrick  Cudahy, 
Inc.,  Cudahy,  Wis.,  and  Selection, 
Inc.,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Including 
selling  price  and  prizes,  the  barrow 
brought  the  Maahs  firm  $1,263.50. 

The  Reserve  Grand  Champion,  a 
Duroc,  brought  its  owner,  Donald 
Mark,  Viborg,  S.  D.,  a  total  of  $385, 


including  prizes.  It  weighed  210 
pounds  and  was  purchased  by  Morrell 
&  Company  at  40?:  a  pound. 

The  Grand  Champion  Truckload 
Of  10  Poland  Chinas  brought  the 
owner,  Oscar  W.  Anderson  &  Sons  of 
Leland,  HI.,  $517.50  in  the  auction  that 
concluded  the  five  day  meat  hog 
show.  The  10  hogs  weighed  2,070 
pounds  and  were  described  by  a  judge 
as,  "the  best  truckload  of  hogs  I  have 
ever  seen."  Including  selling  price 
and  prizes,  the  truckload  brought  the 
Andersons  $1,067.50. 

Best  Barrow  Show  Yet 

The  reserve  Grand  Champion 
truckload  was  10  Hampshires  owned 
by  William  G.  Nash  &  Sons,  Sharps- 
ville,  Ind.  They  totaled  2,110  pounds 
and  brought  $18.25  per  cwt.  on  the 
bid  of  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn. 

More  than  3,600  meat  type  hogs 
were  entered  in  the  show  which 
judges  said  surpassed  in  quality  any 
previous  National  Barrow  Show. 
Barrows  finishing  as  far  down  as 
fifth  this  year  were  good  enough  to 
have  been  champions  in  the  1958 
show,  the  judges  said. 

Entries  from  387  farms  in  16  states 
were  recorded,  with  most  of  the  hogs 
coming  from  Iowa,  Illinois  and 
Minnesota.  One  exhibitor,  George 
Harlew,  Laurel,  Miss.,  made  a  1,200 
mile  trek  to  the  show  with  10  York- 
shire pigs  for  the  truckload  contest. 

The  Maahs  firm's  new  prestige  in 
the  meat  type  hog  business  came 
after  several  years  of  remodeling 
their  animals  to  meet  the  market  de- 
mand for  lean  meaL  The  show-top- 
ping hogs  were  selected  from  the 
Maahs  herd  of  400  purebred  Hamp- 
shires and  were  out  of  the  registered 
boar,  "New  Version,"  an  appropriate 
name.  The  Maahs'  use  a  central  far- 
rowing house  but  raise  their  market 
hogs  on  pasture.  They  farrow  25 
litters  in  the  spring  and  15  in  the  fall. 
They  sell  to  Hormel  in  Fremont, 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One) 


Ivan  Maahs,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  with  the  Hampshire  barrow,  owned  by  his  brother, 
Everett,  which  was  named  Grand  Champion  Individual  Barrow  at  the  National  Barrow 
Show.  The  230  lb.  barrow  sold  for  $862.50  following  the  show.  The  Carcass  Contest 
winner  was  also  a  Maahs  pig.   The  Reserve  Grand  Champion  barrow  was  a  Duroc. 


0   IS  YOUR  $ 

CHEAPEST 


MODEL  4AA 

Very  populor  for 
the  large 

GIVE  'EM  ALL  THEY  WANT 

w.h  RITCHIE  Automatic 

NON-SYPHONING  WATERERS 

Water  IS  your  cheapest  feed!  Yes,  you  can  cut  feed  costs  way 
down  by  providing  all  the  fresh,  clean  water  your  livestock 
and  poultry  want  ...  day  and  night.  THEY  NEED  GALLONS 
PER  DAY  ...  for  good  health  ...  for  maximum  milk  produc- 
tion ...  for  fast  profitable  gains.  RITCHIE  Automatic  Non* 
Syphoning  Waterers  are  heavy,  all-steel  GALVANIZED  units 
that  can  take  it .  .  .  WORKING  24  HOURS  A  DAY  .  .  .  SUMMER 
OR  WINTER.  Save  up  to  40%  in  heating  costs  .  .  .  prevent 
winter  freeze-ups.  Larger,  all-brass  valve  permits  faster  re- 
covery. KEEPS  WATER  WARM  IN  WINTER  .  .  .  COOLER  IN 
SUMMER. 
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MODELS  TO 
CHOOSE  FROM 


MODEL  2AC 

For  colves  and  sheep  on  the 
small  fo 


RITCHIE  waterers  save  chore  time  .  .  . 
Save  water  loss  when  cleaning.  Dur. 
able,  economical,  they'll  outlast  other 
waterers  by  years.  Be  MODERN  ...  be 
a  satisfied  RITCHIE  customer  .  .  .  thog-  MODEL  2AA 
sands  of  others  are.  Most   popular  hog  waterer 

l~  Please  send  me  FREE  colorful  folder  which  pictures  and  describes 
I     all  16  RITCHIE  Waterers. 


C RITCHIE  MFG.  CO 
^424  WALNUT  ST.  rriMPAn  IOW 


CONRAD,  IOWA 


Since  1921   .  .   .  America's  Most  Complete  Line  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry  Waterers 


New 

BEEF 
MAKER 


CUTS  •  CRACKS  ■ 
GRINDS  •  NO  DUST 


mm 

Ifli 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the 
big  difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill 
grinds  shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to 
300  bu.  per  hour.  Easy  hand-wheel  adjust- 
ment from  fine  to  coarse  without  chang- 
ing burrs.  Portable  feeder  drag  runs  off 
PTO  mill.  New  lateral  auger  optional. 
Magnetic  hopper.  Granular  dust-free 
grind  avoids  protein  fever  loss  due  to 
hammermill  dust.  Shearing  action  of  hard- 
ened tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky  ear  corn 
for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P.  BOWSHER 
CO.,  919-T  Webster  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Fp   C   r     ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 
REE     AND  COMPLETE  PRICES 


CATTLE  OILER 
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Completely  New!  Entirely 

Different!  A  Vastly 
Superior,  New  Type  of 
Rope-Wick  Oiler! 

Fu&t  Autimafo!  j 

BETTER"  OILER  At  A 
"BETTER  PRICE"! 

Sorb-0-Matic  action  keeps  giant  rope  rubbing-element  fully 
saturated.  No  pump.  No  valves.  No  waste  of  oil.  No  service 
problems.  Insecticide  is  released  only  as  cattle  rub.  No  installa- 
tion problem.  Hang  them  anywhere.  Fill  them  and  forget  them. 

FARNAM  EQUIP.  CO.,  Dept.  S-S 

8701  M,  29th  Street,  Omaha,  Ncbralk* 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •  NOVEMBER,  1959 


Write  For  Literature 
And  OUR  LOW  PRtCESl 


,car  W.  Anderson,  Leland,  III.,  took  top 
mors  in  the  Poland  China  division  of  the 
irrow  Show  with  this  pig.  He  also 
owed  the  Grand  Champion  truckload  of 
Poland  China  market  hogs,  which  sold 
r  §517.50  at  auction  after  the  big  show. 


Barron  Show 

(Continued  from  page  Twenty) 

ebr.,  where  Archie  White  of  the 
ve  stock  division  termed  Maahs' 
jgs,  "consistently  good  grading  and 
elding."  "We  pay  premiums  on  No. 
grade  hogs  and  also  buy  on  an  ac- 
lal  yield  basis,"  White  said.  "We 
ive  learned  to  expect  top  animals 
om  the  Maahs  farm." 

Complete  List  of  Champions 

Breed  champion  barrows  and  breeding 
jck,  their  owners  and  available  sales 
ita  are  as  follows: 

Berkshire:  Champion  barrow:  H.  Ivan 
idler,  Fithian,  111.  Champion  boar:  Elmer 
onson,  Blair,  Nebr.,  bought  by  Kermit  L. 
sugen,  Radcliffe,  la.,  for  $560.  Champion 
It:  Milo  V.  Wolrab,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  win- 
•r  of  this  class  the  second  straight  year, 
■emier  Sire  award:  John  &  Fredric 
chman,  Milford,  la.,  on  Royal  Trendmere 
lowman. 

Chester  White:  Champion  barrow  and 
It:  Eugene  Pichner,  Owatonna,  Minn, 
lampion  boar  and  Premier  Sire:  (Ohio 
aster)  Arlen  Schultz,  Ohio,  111.  The 
ampion  boar  was  purchased  by  Walter 
hminke,  Van  Home,  la.,  for  $550. 
Duroc:  Champion  barrow:  Donald  Mark, 
borg,  S.  D.  Champion  boar:  Melvin  J. 
;ik  &  Son,  LaMoille,  111.  Champion  gilt: 
M.  Ekstrom  &  Sons.  Vincent,  la.  The 
;iks"  also  won  the  Premier  Sire  award  on 
>yal  Torch. 

Hampshire:  Everett  Maahs  &  Sons: 
lampion  and  Reserve  barrow  and  cham- 
on  boar.  Champion  gilt:  A.  Ruben  Ed- 
ards,  Middletown,  Mo.  The  Maahs'  boar, 
>p  Version,  brought  the  highest  price  of 
y  animal  in  the  show  when  purchased 
r  $3,300  by  John  Volk  &  Sons.  Battle 
eek.  Nebr.  Another  Hampshire  boar  was 
Id  by  C.  T.  Keen  &  Sons  of  Le  Grand, 
wa,  to  Walsh  Brothers,  Beloit,  Wis.,  for 
125. 

LandracE:  Champion  barrow;  Dr.  Mar- 
ti E.  Clark,  Monmouth,  111.  Clark  also 
i  the  Premier  Sire,  Hawkeye  Challenger, 
lampion  boar:  Leon  Rathke,  Beemer, 
:br.  Champion  gilt:  Larson  &  Sons  of 
isson,  Minn. 

Poland  China:  Oscar  W.  Anderson  & 
•ns  dominated  Poland  China  competition, 
nning  the  Champion  and  Reserve  barrow 
/ards  and  the  Reserve  boar  and  gilt  hon- 
s.  Their  boar.  Prairie  Grand,  the  world's 
•st  superior  meat  sire,  won  the  breed 
emier  Sire  award.  Champion  boar  was 
own  by  Ronald  Jackson,  Powell,  Ohio, 
le  Champion  gilt  belonged  to  Floyd 
iedow  &  Sons,  Kanawha,  la. 
Spotted  Poland  China:  Champion  bar- 
w:  Eddie  Bros.,  Storm  Lake,  la.  Cham- 
Dn  boar:  Carl  Niehaus,  Greene,  la. 
tampion  gilt:  H.  A.  Melzer  &  Sons, 
inska,  Minn.  Willard  Merryman,  Mar- 
alltown,  la.,  won  the  Premier  Sire  award 

Ideal  Baron. 
Yorkshire :  Champion  and  Reserve  bar- 
w  were  shown  by  the  University  of  Min- 
sota,  as  was  the  Premier  Sire,  CYF 
overdale.  Champion  boar:  Paul  Cham- 
rs,  Shenandoah,  la.  Champion  gilt:  Don- 
i  Michael  &  Sons,  Farmersville,  Ohio. 
Pamwobth:  Champion  barrow  and  boar: 
Jen  Aves,  Kirkland,  111.   Champion  gilt: 

D.  Vangsness,  Kenyon,  Minn.  Premier 
re  award  also  went  to  Aves  on  Tarn  O 
fig  IV. 

Crossbred  or  Grade:  Champion  barrow: 
Qua-Me  Swine,  Eagle  Grove,  la.  Reserve 
rrow.  Lloyd  Klukow,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Crossbred  Truckload:  Joe  Paul,  Dallas 
nter,  la.  Reserve  honors  went  to  Harvey 
>lst,  Brownsdale,  Minn. 


nst  look  at  you — clean  from  head  to  foot!" 


"Tranquilizers  made  me  BOIL!' 


IPS 


34  HEAD 
Untreated 
Contrail 

32  HEAD 

2'A  CC 
DIQUEL. 

25  HEAO 

Sec. 
DIQUEL 

70S  lb. 

680  lb. 

656  lb. 

715  lb. 

710  lb. 

694.2  lb. 

71b. 

301b. 

38.2  lb. 

.58  lb. 

2.5  lb. 

318  lb. 

"But  I  simmered  down  fast  when  I 
tested  Diquel  for  adjustment  and  got 
an  extra  $9.36  per  head  in  12  days!" 

Here  are  actual,  12-day  test  results 
recorded  by  veterinarian  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Vanderhoof,  Woodlake,  Cal. 


Ave.  weight  per  head 

on  Oct.  30th 
Ave.  weight  per  head 

on  Nov.  12th 
Ave.  gain  per  head 

for  12  days 
Ave.  gain  per  head 

per  day 

Relating  this  2lA  lb.  gain  to  a  $30.00 

er  CWT.  market  price,  the  use  of 
iqueL  increased  the  profit  of  this 
breeder  of  registered  Polled  Hereford 
cattle  by  $9.36  per  head  in  the- first 
12  days. 

WHAT  IT  IS: 

Diquel  (pronounced  dl-kwel)  is  a 
proved  superior  tranquilizer  produced 
specifically  for  animals.  It  is  a  safe, 
approved  veterinary  product,  that  re- 
duces stress,  strain  and  emotional  up- 
set in  animals.  Diquel  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  or  compared  to  "re- 

{>ackaged"  human  tranquilizer  or  low- 
evel  feed  additives.  Diquel  IS  Defi- 
nitely Different! 

WHAT  IT  DOES: 

Because  DiQUELized  cattle  are  con- 
tented, calm  without  fear  or  worry, 
you  get  these  benefits: 

1.  Greatly  reduces  stress  in  cattle 
when  weaning,  branding,  dehorn- 
ing, castrating,  vaccinating,  breed- 
ing! 

2.  Cattle  adjust  immediately  to  new 
surroundings  .  .  .  there's  no  mop- 
ing, bawling,  or  fence  walking! 


3.  Cattle  go  right  on  feed  and  wa 
.  .  .  gain  weight  faster  for  earl 
marketing! 

4.  Disease  incidence  in  shipping 
strikingly  reduced  .  .  .  cattle 
happier,  have  more  endurance! 

5.  Cattle  load,  unload,  ship  a 
handle  far  easier  with  much  fe 
"nervous"  setbacks! 

6.  Shipping  weight  losses  are  redu 
up  to  50%. 

7.  Treatment  of  cattle  is  low  in  cos 
.  .  .  insignificant  when  measure 
against  the  extra  dollars  of  prof 
realized! 

HOW  TO  GET  IT: 

You'll  never  know  how  much  Dique 
can  do  for  you  until  you  run  your  ow 
test.  Diquel  is  available  only  throug 
licensed  Veterinarians.  Consult  wit 
yours  for  information,  approved  pre 
cedures  and  dosages  of  Diquel.  Tet 
DIQUEL  and  see  the  difference! 


-t  m 

your  profits  |pH 
professionally  intl 


ANOTHER  ORIGINAL 


The  Producers  Bank  Store 


[- ]  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT 
'  —By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.  622  pages.  1957 


□ 
□ 
□ 


STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK    

— By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK   

— By  Hall  and  Mortenson.  584  pages.  1954 


APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 

CATTLE  PRODUCTION   _   

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 


  $7.00 

 $8.75 

 $5.30 


□ 


APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION 
— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 


$4.00 


[— I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  $4.00 
L— '  —By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 


..$3.00 


□ 500  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE     _ 
— By  Glen  Charles  Cook.  471  pages.  1944 


r-jeoc 


600  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   

By  Cook  and  Phipps.  600  pages.  1952 


|— ]  BEEF  CATTLE  HUSBANDRY 


_$5.00 

..$5.00 
$5.30 


-By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  597  pages.  1955 


Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Danville,  Illinois 

Box  594-LSP 


Name  

R.R.  or  Street 
City  


State.. 
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ONE 


WITH 


INJECTION 

ONE 


BEEFAID  PELLET 

24  mg.  or  36  mg. 

Produces  up  to  60  pounds  ofrEXTRA  Weight 
Per  Steer  During  the  120-Day  Finishing  Period 


The  injection  of  ONE  Beefaid  Pellet  with 
Vinelab's  new  automatic  implanter  en- 
ables steers  to  gain  weight  25%  faster 
with  up  to  20%  better  feed  efficiency. 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  BEEFAID  PELLET  IMPLANTER 


4. 


•  Speeds  handling.  Treat  up  to  175  animals  at  one  loading. 
I  •  Works  every  time.  No  misses.  No  broken  peliets.  •  Costs  less  than  13  cents  per  head. 


•  Work  with  gloves  on  if  you  prefer. 
Implant  24  mg.  or  36  mg.  pellet  without  changing  needles. 


I  

An  amazing  new  automatic  implanter, 
coupled  with  Vinelab's  ONE  PELLET 
BEEFAID  PROGRAM,  is  enabling  cattle- 
men to  achieve  new  levels  of  growth  and 
feed  efificiency  in  finishing  off  steers  for 
market  at  a  cost  of  less  than  13  cents 
per  head. 

Thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  market  fin- 
ished on  the  ONE  PELLET  BEEFAID 
PROGRAM,  showed  gains  of  up  to  60 
pounds  per  head  over  untreated  controls. 
Feedlot  operators  report  that  steers  gain 
weight  25  percent  faster,  with  up  to  20 
percent  better  feed  efficiency.  These  in- 
creases in  growth,  finish  and  feed  efficiency 
have  resulted  in  an  extra  return  of  from 
$10  to  $20  per  steer. 

Unlike  other  products,  only  ONE- 
BEEFAID  PELLET  is  needed  to  take  each 
animal  through  the  usual  120-day  market 
finishing  period — and  even  beyond.  This 


1 


single  pellet,  implanted  in  the  ear,  con* 
tinues  to  release  stilbestrol  at  an  even  rate 
— around  the  clock. 

Vinelab  BEEFAID  PELLETS  come  with 
two  dosage  levels  of  diethylstilbestrol — 
24  mg.  and  36  mg. — to  meet  grower  prefer- 
ences and  to  provide  maximum  efficiency 
in  growth  and  feed  economy. 


This  is  the  actual  size  of  the  24  mg.  and  36  mg. 
Beefaid  Pellets.  The  same  implanter  and  needle  handle 
both  sizes  without  adjustment.  Pellets  come  in  bottles 
of  25  and  100. 


VINELAND  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

WEST  COAST  BRANCH 
4068  Broadway  Place,  Los  Angeles  37,  Colif. 


Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  dealer, 
Vineland  state  distributor  or  write  direct 
for  our  new  folder  describing  the  Vineland 
One  Pellet  Beefaid  Program  and  the  new 
Vinelab  Beefaid  Pellet  Implanter.  Excel- 
lent dealer  opportunities  also  available  in 
specific  areas. 


PORTABLE 

OI 

PERMANENT 

Installation 

In  Any 
Opening) 


CHUTE 
GATE 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  Inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vacination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  "30- Day  Trial  Plan" 


FARM  AM  CO.  0ept.cn  .5  8701  N.  29th,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


THE  PRODUCERS  BOOK  STORE 

LAW   FOR   THE   VETERINARIAN  AND 
LIVESTOCK  OWNER   $6 

i„  T,hn   "m***1  ,for  brln*lne  together,   in  language  plain 

"."J,1    ™e    J«w«    applying    to    care,    management  and 

authored  >y  H.  W.  Hannah,  aKri<-ulturaI  law  pro- 
fessor,  and    Donald   F.    Storm,   attorney   at  law 

Send   check,    money   order   or   cash    direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box  594-LSP  Danville7  ll.inois 
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Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 

Why  "Good-Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  — fry  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thin  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 


Point  Four  Sheep  Program 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 


grasses  is  available  for  ewes  and 
lambs,  the  lambs  will  make  gains  ap- 
proximately as  high  on  the  pasture 
as  in  dry  lot  on  a  grain  ration.  In 
many  areas,  lambs  can  be  finished  on 
good  pasture,  thus  holding  the  cost  of 
production  at  a  very  low  level.  If  a 
good  pasture  is  not  available,  how- 
ever, it  will  always  pay  to  grain  feed 
the  lamb.  A  lamb  can  frequently 
make  up  to  six-tenths  of  a  pound 
daily  gain  while  nursing  the  ewe, 
whereas  a  weaned  lamb  on  a  grain 
feed  is  expected  to  make  about  three- 
tenths  of  a  pound  daily  gain.  This 
means  that  the  cheapest  time  to  fatten 
a  lamb  is  while  he  is  nursing  his 
mother.  , 

Lambs  will  begin  to  eat  grain  when 
they  are  10  to  15  days  of  age.  A  creep 
should  be  made  for  the  lambs  so  that 
they  can  eat  undisturbed  and  so  the 
ewes  don't  have  access  to  the  grain 
feed.  A  rack  should  be  provided  for 
hay  and  a  trough  for  grain  in  the 
creep.  A  grain  ration  of  half  oats  and 
half  barley  or  corn  is  very  satisfac- 
tory for  lambs  under  six  weeks  of  age, 
and  the  grain  should  be  rolled  or 
cracked.  After  they  are  six  weeks 
old,  it  isn't  necessary  to  grind  grain 
for  them. 

Provide  Plenty  of  Fresh  Water 

We  are  hearing  a  lot  these  days 
about  pelleted  rations  for  cattle  and 
lambs.  Pellets  have  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  less  dust  and  waste.  Of 
greater  importance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  pellet-fed  lambs  usually 
gain  faster  and  require  fewer  pounds 
of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  as  compared 
to  lambs  receiving  conventional 
ground  rations.  Many  experienced 
pellet  feeders  are  obtaining  average 
daily  gains  of  0.45  pound  per  head  on 
25%  less  feed.  A  pellet  containing 
70%  hay,  20%  grain,  and  10%  mo- 
lasses appears  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  pellets  containing  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  grain.  If  very  high  quality 
hay  is  used,  cut  it  50-50  with  some 
low-grade  roughage  such  as  straw  or 
cottonseed  hulls.  , 

Results  of  feeding  tests  with  low 
levels  of  antibiotics  are  somewhat 
variable;  however,  it  appears  that  20 
grams  of  an  antibiotic,  such  as  Aureo- 
mycin  or  Terramycin,  added  per  ton 
of  feed  will  help  protect  feed-lot 
lambs  against  overeating  disease  and 
scours.  A  number  of  tests  also  indi- 
cate that  this  level  of  antibiotic  in- 
creases efficiency  of  feed  conversion. 

Certain  hormones  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  rate  of  gain  and  to  increase 
feed  efficiency  in  feed-lot  lambs. 
Diethylstilbestrol  implants  and  pro- 
gesterone and  estradiol  pellets  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  A  hollow 
needle  is  used  to  implant  the  pellet 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  ear.  The  use 
of  tranquilizers  in  the  feed  lot  is  also 
worthy  of  close  observation.  A  num- 
ber of  tests  indicate  their  use  may 
soon  join  ranks  with  the  hormone 
pellets  in  promoting  faster  and  more 
efficient  gains. 

In  this  day  of  fortified  feeds,  anti- 
biotics, hormones,  and  tranquilizers, 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  over- 
1  o  o  k  the  importance  of  supplying 
plenty  of  good,  clean  water.  Actually, 
a  lack  of  a  constant  supply  of  clean 
water  is  still  our  most  widespread 
deficiency  in  the  nutrition  of  farm 
animals.  Thousands  of  tons  of  feed 
are  wasted  each  year  because  our  ani- 
mals do  not  get  enough  water  to  help 
digest  and  utilize  their  feed.  Sheep 
need  about  a  gallon  of  water  daily.  A 
ewe  nursing  a  lamb  or  sheep  on  dry 
feed  and  hay  will  need  about  a  gallon 
and  a  half.  Remember,  sheep  will 
drink  better  if  they  can  keep  their 
feet  dry,  and  they  prefer  still  water 


rather  than  drinking  from  a  swif 
creek. 

So  much  for  the  feeding  phase  — 
let's  turn  our  attention  to  the  sanita 
tion  phase  of  our  Point  Four  Progran 
for  your  sheep  enterprise.  The  desir 
able  goal  here  is  to  reduce  or  elimi 
nate  losses  from  diseases  and  para 
sites.  Beyond  a  doubt,  diseases  anc 
parasites  put  more  sheepmen  out  ol 
business  than  any  other  factor.  Jusl 
recently,  for  example,  a  Louisiana 
producer  sold  his  thousand-ewe  flock 
because  foot  rot  had  gained  a 
strangle-hold  on  his  operation. 

Reduce  Perils  of  Stress 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  "an  ff 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure"  in  producing  healthy,  thrifty  [ 
lambs.  This  prevention  may  well 
start  with  an  all-out  effort  to  reduce 
periods  of  stress.  Sheep  and  lambs 
like  humans,  are  more  susceptible  to 
disease  and  parasite  invasion  when 
resistance  is  lowered  by  stress  fac- 
tors. Spread  out  such  management 
practices  as  docking  and  castrating, 
worming,  vaccinating,  weaning,  etc. 
so  that  you  don't  impose  too  many 
stress  factors  on  the  lamb  at  one  time. 
Docking  and  castrating  should  be 
done  together  but  should  be  done 
early  to  produce  less  shock.  About  7 
to  10  days  of  age  is  probably  the  ideal 
time. 

In  many  areas,  the  sheepman's  most 
serious  problem  is  internal  parasites, 
of  which  the  stomach  worm  is  the 
most  common  and  troublesome.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  of  phenothiazene 
to  nine  parts  of  salt  will  help  control 
stomach  worms.  This  mixture  should 
be  kept  before  the  sheep  at  all  times, 
especially  during  the  warm  grazing 
season.  It's  also  wise  to  drench  ewes 
before  turning  to  pasture  and  again 
in  the  fall.  Give  two  12.5  gram 
boluses  of  fine-particle  phenothia- 
zene two  weeks  before  you  put  in 
your  rams. 

Systematic  pasture  rotation  will 
also  help  control  stomach  worm  in- 
festation. Also,  young  lambs  are  un- 
likely to  become  seriously  infected  by 
larvae  developed  from  eggs  dropped 
by  older  sheep  in  barns  or  lots  bare 
of  grass. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  sheep 
diseases  in  warm,  moist  areas  is  foot 
rot;  this  has  long  been  a  problem  for 
southern  sheep  producers.  Affected 
animals  need  immediate  treatment 
to  help  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease through  the  flock.  The  feet  of 
affected  sheep  should  be  trimmed 

( Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Nine) 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 


Oct.  1 

Month 

Year 

1959 

Ago 

Ago 

Steers,  prime 

$28.80 

$28  65 

$28.28 

Steers,  choice 

27.58 

27  52 

27.10 

Steers,  good 

25.90 

25.90 

25  58 

Heifers,  choice 

26.30 

Heifers,  good 

24.70 

24.85 

25.00 

Cows,  commercial 

18.05 

19.05 

20.68 

Bulls 

22.08 

23.30 

22  88 

Veal  calves,  choice 

32.30 

Feeder  steers,  good 

28.05 

28l>0 

27.65 

Barrows  (200-220) 

14.04 

15.20 

21  02 

Sows  (330-400) 

11.95 

12.75 

19.38 

Lambs,  choice 

21.00 

22  55 

22  90 

Lambs,  good 

19.95 

21.00 

21.02 

Feeder  lambs 

18.85 

18  59 

21.96 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow 

1.20 

1.27 

1.28 

Wheat.  No.  2  hard 

1.95 

2.05 

1.93 

Oats,  No.   2  white 

.71 

.70 

.63 

Cottonseed  meal,  41% 

62  30 

61  30 

65.95 

Soybean   meal,  44% 

56.90 

55.40 

73  00 

Linseed  meal,  34% 

71.00 

71.50 

60.45 

Tankage.  60% 

77.50 

81.50 

107.40 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

12  2 

11.5 

16.9 

Weekly  Dressed 

Meat  Prices 

(Weekly   averages   in   dollars  per  100  pounds) 

Beef 

Prime  700 '800a 

44  00 

Choice  600/700* 

44  75 

44  18 

43  00 

Good 

43.28 

46  62 

40  38 

Veal,  choice 

51.00 

51.00 

52.75 

Lamb 

Prime    45 '55* 

51.12 

Choice  55/65* 

4T0! 

46^75 

48.75 

Pork 

Loins  8/12* 

45  50 

43.95 

52.75 

Butts    4  8i 

33  00 

31  88 

42.60 

Hams,  smk.,  12/16* 

46  50 

48.00 

52.94 

Picnics,  smk.,  4/8* 

34  50 

34.75 

42.75 

Lard.   1*  cartons 

12.50 

11.50 

17.25 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.   Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


CATTLE  FEEDING  AND  MANAGE- 
ment  information  that  no  feeder 
should  be  without  is  contained  in  a 
handy  36-page  booklet  published  by 
Supersweet  feeds.  Fits  in  pocket  or  will 
hang  on  a  barn-wall  nail.  Indexed  for 
easy  reference,  contains  14  tables  cov- 
ering everything  from  analysis  of  rough- 
age ingredients  to  a  Calendar  for  Mar- 
keting Beef  Cattle,  produced  from  NA- 
TIONAL Live  Stock  Producer.  Get  free 
copy  from:  Supersweet  Feeds,  1850  East 
Euclid  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  PIG  BLANKET,  2H/2  by  48  inches  in 
size,  made  of  steel  and  costing  as  little 
as  S2  per  litter  to  operate  for  a  two- 
week  period,  is  designed  to  help  save 
winter  pigs.  Get  free  information  from: 
Johnson  Gas  Appliance  Co.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

LIFE  CYCLE  PLAN  FOR  HOGS  is 
contained  in  a  new  booklet  illustrated 
with  handy  tables  comparing  how  much 
feed  it  takes  and  length  of  time  for  feed- 
ing hogs  on  pasture  and  concrete.  Get 
it  free  from  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  Feed 
Division,  Clinton,  Iowa.  Also  ask  for  a 
free  copy  of  the  "Pillsbury  Pig  Pantry" 
pamphlet. 

BARN  CLEANERS  of  varying  sizes  and 
designs  are  covered  in  a  colorful  15 
page  bulletin  full  of  pictures  and  dia- 
grams. Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  BC-302.  Also 
get  other  free  booklets  on  crop  driers, 
silo  unloaders,  mechanical  feeders  and 
milking  parlors  from:  Clay  Equipment 
Corp.,  998  Poplar  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

REMODELING  THE  MODEL-T 
Farmhouse  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin 
presenting  remodeling  possibilities  for 
the  predominant  type  of  Midwest  farm- 
house. You  may  be  able  to  remodel  your 
house  directly  from  the  plan  layouts  in 
the  booklet.  Available  through  the  Ex- 
tension Services  of  these  states:  Alaska, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  North  and  South  Dakota. 
South  Dakota  makes  a  65c  charge  for 
the  booklet. 


AUTOMATIC  WATERERS  for  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  are  described  in  an  il- 
lustrated booklet,  free  from  Ritchie  Mfg. 
Co.,  424  Walnut  St.,  Conrad,  Iowa. 

NEW  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MORE  Profit 
from  Forage  is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
20-page  booklet  intended  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  method  of  farm  management 
and  feeding.  In  color  and  with  many 
pictures,  it  is  published  by  Fox  River 
Tractor  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.  Price  $1. 
Also,  ask  for  free  booklets  on  Fox  For- 
age harvesting  equipment  and  grain 
boxes. 

NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG  for  1960 
is  just  off  the  press.  It  includes  dozens 
of  designs  for  crocheting,  embroidery, 
knitting,  huck-weaving  and  quilt-making. 
Order  patterns  directly  from  the  book. 
Send  25c  in  coin  to  NATIONAL  LIVE 
Stock  Producer,  Pattern  Dept.  199, 
232  West  18th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

A   FARM   ANIMAL  BREEDING 

guide  that  gives  live  stock  gestation 
tables  at  the  twirl  of  a  dial  is  available 
free  from  Breeders  Supply  Co.,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 

SILO    UNLOADERS    and    things  you 
should  consider  before  buying  one  is 
helpful  information  offered  free  by  Bril- 
lion  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Brillion,  Wis. 

A  CALCULATOR  to  help  you  find  the 
best  combination  of  acreage  and  crops 
to  produce  desired  quantities  of  silage, 
protein  or  total  digestible  nutrients  is 
being  offered  by  New  Holland  Machine 
Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa.   Price  25c.  Also 


ask  for  free  Plastic  Shelter — Bunker  Silo 
plans.  The  shelter  can  be  used  to  protect 
live  stock,  machinery  or  crops  from  the 
weather.  The  silo  plans  include  a  table 
to  help  you  match  the  size  of  your  silo 
to  the  size  of  your  herd. 

LUNGWORM  DISEASE  CONTROL  is 
possible  through  use  of  Dictycide,  a 
drug  discovered  in  England  and  made  in 
the  U.  S.  by  Fort  Dodge  Laboratories, 
Inc.  In  animals  treated  with  Dictycide, 
the  lungworms  migrate  up  the  respira- 
tory tract  where  they  are  expelled  by  the 
act  of  coughing  or  swallowing.  Get  the 
free  booklet  "Lungworms,"  showing  re- 
sults of  tests,  from  Fort  Dodge  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

GEHL  HAMMER  MILL  specifications 
and  capacities  for  grinding  oats, 
shelled  corn,  ear  corn  and  alfalfa  are 
given  in  a  new  pamphlet  free  from  Gehl 
Bros.-  Mfg.  Co.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  Other 
free  material  available  is  on  Gehl  Hi- 
Throw  Blowers,  Shred-All  Cutters  and 
Chop-All  Harvesters. 

THE  SIZE  SILO  YOU  NEED  and  what 
it  will  cost  to  own  is  given  in  a  folder 
titled  "Multiply  Your  Profits  in  Milk 
and  Meat."  Free  from  Marietta  Con- 
crete Corp.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

NEW  COMBINE  MILKER  by  De 
Laval  provides  completely  mechanized 
milking  and  cleaning.  Can  be  used  with 
any  kind  of  stabling  arrangement,  in 
either  barn  or  milking  room.  For  de- 
scription of  the  1960  line  of  De  Laval 
equipment,  ask  for  the  booklet,  "Con- 
trolled Milking,"  free  from  De  Laval 
Separator  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


MORE  PROFIT  FROM  CORN  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  that  includes  tips 
on  soil  preparation,  plant  population  and 
fertilizer  placement.  Free  from  the 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  100 
Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

A  GLASS-LINED  AUTOMATIC  hog 
feeder  designed  for  use  with  automatic 
unloading  silos  or  bulk  bins  is  adaptable 
to  many  different  kinds  of  hog  raising 
set-ups.  Get  free  information  on  this  and 
automated  cattle  feeding  equipment 
from  Parker  Feeders,  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 

CREEP  FEED  YOUR  CALVES  for 
heavier  weaning  weights,  better  prices, 
earlier  marketing  with  the  weather-tight 
Brower  Calf  Creep.  Available  in  two 
sizes.  Write  for  free  literature  and  prices 
to  Brower  Mfg.,  Box  2323,  Quincy,  111. 

USE  OF  PASTURE  IN  FEEDING 
hogs  is  an  excellent  6-page  booklet 
on  the  use  of  pasture  to  cheapen  down 
gains.  Free  from  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  Peoria  7,  111. 

COMPLETE  HOG  FEEDING  data  is 
contained  in  the  free  folder  "Pig  to 
Payoff,"  put  out  by  Occo  Feeds.  Clip 
out  and  mail  in  the  coupon  in  the  Occo 
advertisement  on  page  12.  Address  Occo 
"Protein  Plus"  Mineral  Feeds,  Box  640-S, 
Oelwein,  Iowa. 

SILO  UNLOADERS  and  tube  feeders 
can  increase  your  feeding  efficiency 
and  reduce  silage  waste.  Get  free  in- 
formation on  unloaders,  barn  cleaners 
and  bunk  feeders  from:  Badger  North- 
land, Inc.,  Box  31,  Dept.  S,  Kaukauna, 
Wis. 

TRANQUILIZERS  HELP  protect  cattle 
from  shipping  fever  by  keeping  them 
calm  during  movement.  For  free  case 
history  reports  write:  Jen-Sal,  Box  167, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

HOW  TO  VACCINATE  all  farm  ani- 
mals is  told  in  step-by-step  illustra- 
tions in  the  "Recommended  Livestock 
Health  Guide."  Get  free  copy  from: 
Anchor  Serum  Co.,  Dept.  J9NLP,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


NOW!  CyCLPN-A 

-to  &pn:ecLcLiTi.g-  f 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF! 

Stop  in  at  your  New  Holland 
dealer's. Let  himtellyouabout 
Cyclon- Action... show  you  the 
various  New  Holland  models. 

Actually,  you  get  a  wealth  of 
worth-while  features  in  addition 
to  Cyclon-Action  with  the  New 
Holland  Model  331  Spreader. 
Extra-wide,  extra-low  box  for 
easier  loading.  Full  130-bushel  ca- 
pacity, too — as  measured  by 
ASAE  standards.  No  arch-easy  to 
get  under  low  overheads.  Balanced 
widespread  with  exclusive  heat- 
treated  paddles  that  sledge-ham- 
mer blows  won't  break  or  bend. 
Tractor-Seat  Controls,  and  a  jack 
that  lets  you  park  easily  and 
quickly. 

New  Holland  Cyclon-Action 
spreaders  are  built  with  special 
treated  wood  flooring  —  ''Wood 
where  wood  should  be!"  Sides  are 
treated  steel — "Steel  where  steel 
should  be!"  for  maximum  strength. 

Get  the  full  Cyclon-Action 
spreading  story  from  your  New 
Holland  dealer  now.  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 

Copyrlzht,  1  9.',9.  New  Holland  Machine  Division 


1  SCIENCE  STIRS 
FARMER  INTEREST 

spread  speeds.  Also  explained  was 
Sni-Pattern,  the  even  distnbu- 
Uon  of  finely  shredded  material 
which  Cyclon-Action  alone  ^e 
nossible.  It  was  agreed  that  Cycion 
Son  would  assure  (1)  a  uniformly 
fertUe  seed  bed;  (2)  1 last* :sprea - 
faster  than  with  any  other 


ing— -- 
spreader. 
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AUTOMATION 
OF 
FEEDING 
BOOSTS 
BEEF  GAINS 

PARKER  KING-O-MATIC 

cuts  feeding  time  to  minutes! 

You  can  feed  150  cattle  in  just  minutes 
with  a  100  ft.  installation  of  Parker  King- 
O-Matic  cattle  feeder.  This  rugged,  au- 
tomated auger  feeder  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  feed  any  mixture  more  often 
with  less  labor.  This  has  been  proved  to 
increase  gains  as  much  as  21%  and  in- 
crease feed  efficiency  up  to  4%.  Comes 
in  10  ft.  sections,  made  of  heavy  14  ga. 
steel,  has  sealed  transmission  case  and  no 
exposed  bearings  for  long  life,  low  main- 
tenance. You  can  feed  from  one  to  three 
silos  or  bulk  bins  at  a  time.  Easy  to  in- 
stall on  any  bunk.  Full  automation  pos- 
sible with  timing  devices  and  shut-offs. 
Write  today  for  Free  literature. 

By  the  makers  of  Parker  Push-button 
GLASS-LINED  Hog  feeders,  grain  augers, 
bulk  bins  and  metering  devices. 

Leaders  in  Farm  Automation 

PARKER  FEEDERS,  INC. 

Silver  Lake,  Indiana — Phone:  3281 


EVERY  DAY  OF  THE 

YEAR  THE  HART- 
FORD'S WIDE-SPREAD 
ORGANIZATION 
RENDERS  SOME 
VALUABLE  SERVICE 
TO  THE  LIVE  STOCK 
INDUSTRY 


The  Hartford  is  able  to  furnish  not  only 
the  proper  kind  of  insurance  to  owners 
and  shippers  of  live  stock,  but  in  case 
of  calamity  to  make  prompt  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  many  interests  involved. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Live  Stock  Transit  Department 
REPRESENTED    AT    ALL  MARKETS 


New 


3* 

USUI.,  Farm  Helps' 


For  additional  information  about  any  products  shown  here,  write  to: 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

Jamesway's  Liquimatic  Hog 

lot  cleaner  is  equipped  with  a 
high-speed  elevator  which  car- 
ries the  semi-liquid  droppings 
into  the  manure  spreader.  In 
lots  where  the  cleaning  gutter 
is  outside  the  fence,  manure  is 
usually  scraped  into  gutter  once 
a  week.  When  a  central  gutter 
is  used,  hogs  often  place  their 
droppings  within  a  couple  of 
feet  of  the  conveyor,  making 
disposal  easy. — James  Mfg.  Co. 


Letz  Feed  Grinder  clears 
doorways  as  low  as  8V2  feet, 
making  it  convenient  to  roll 
into  crib  driveways.  To  save 
work  and  time  in  getting  feed 
into  the  grinder  there  is  a  mill 
feeder  with  rear  end  vertically 
adjustable  for  different  crib 
settings  or  uneven  ground.  The 
discharge  auger  elevator  swings 
full  circle,  can  discharge  into 
wagon  box  or  truck  with  sides 
TYz  feet  high.  Grinder  is 
mounted  on  rubber.  Handled  by 
John  Deere  dealers.  —  Letz 
Mfg.  Co. 


Burping  Bloated  Cattle 

is  possible  with  "The  Snorkel," 
a  double  rubber  hose  four  feet 
long  with  a  collapsible  balloon 
on  one  end  and  an  inflating 
bulb  on  the  other.  The  hose  is 
inserted  into  the  stomach  via 
the  throat,  usually  through  a 
short  length  of  metal  pipe.  Once 
in  the  stomach,  the  balloon  is 
inflated  by  the  bulb  in  the  op- 
erator's hand.  The  balloon 
floats  at  the  top  of  the  stomach 
contents,  permitting  the  gas  to 
escape.  —  National  Agricul- 
tural Supply  Co. 


A  Stock  Tank  Heater  that  is  rust- 
proof and  will  automatically  operate 
under  zero  winter  conditions  is  being 
offered  by  Chore-Time  Equipment, 
Inc.  Equipment  includes  a  heavy- 
duty  8V2-foot  cord,  waterproof  con- 
nection, grounding  adapter  and  plug. 
The  unit  operates  on  110  to  115  volts 
A.C.,  1,000  watts.  Guaranteed  for  one 
year  and  cost  of  operation  is  said  to 
be  no  more  than  for  an  electric  iron. 
— Chore-Time  Equipment,  Inc. 


Spring-Powered  Driver  takes 
muscle  work  out  of  driving  steel 
fence  posts  and  speeds  driving  time. 
Manufacturer  claims  that  61%  more 
posts  can  be  driven  in  a  day  than 
with  a  conventional  weighted-tube 
driver.  Spring  action  driver  provides 
two  impacts  with  each  stroke,  then 
automatically  lifts  the  driver  for  next 
stroke.  List  price  on  the  "Rancher" 
driver  is  $19.95.  —  Crabb  Bros.  Mfg. 
&  Dist. 
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Cattle 


Separate  Steers  and  Heifers 

It  pays  to  segregate  yearling  cattle 
by  sex  during  the  grazing  season  ac- 
cording to  May-to-October  grazing 
studies  at  Nunn,  Colo.  G.  E.  Klipple, 
superintendent  of  the  Central  Plains 
Experimental  Range,  reports  that 
when  both  steers  and  heifers  were 
pastured  in  mixed  herds,  gains  during 
the  grazing  season  averaged  about 
the  same.  When  steers  and  heifers 
were  pastured  separately,  however, 
the  steers  gained  from  10  to  20  pounds 
more  than  the  heifers.  In  turn,  the 
segregated  heifers  showed  gains  of 
5  to  8  pounds  higher  than  gains  made 
by  heifers  in  mixed  herds.  Steers 
pastured  alone  gained  from  15  to  28 
pounds  more  than  either  steers  or 
heifers  in  mixed  herds. 

Deferred  Feeding  System 

If  you  have  a  lot  of  hay  and  silage 
for  feeder  calves,  a  deferred  system 
of  feeding  may  be  a  good  bet  for  the 
coming  season.  With  such  a  system, 
the  idea  is  to  make  use  of  the  rough- 
age this  winter,  put  the  calves  on  pas- 
ture next  summer,  then  move  them 
into  drylot  next  September  to  finish 
for  market.  Even  on  roughage  this 
winter  you  should  get  gains  of  1  to 
1.2  lbs.  per  head  daily.  It  can  be  done 
with  this  ration:  3  lbs.  ground  ear 
corn  and  3  lbs.  alfalfa  hay  daily  plus 
all  the  silage  calves  will  eat. 

Calves  will  make  such  gains,  too, 


on  a  full  feed  of  alfalfa  hay  along 
with  3  lbs.  of  ground  ear  corn  daily. 
If  need  be,  oats  can  be  substituted  for 
the  ground  ear  corn  for  wintering 
calves.  Oats  are  nearly  equal  to 
ground  ear  corn,  pound  for  pound, 
for  wintering  calves  or  when  fed  on 
a  limited  basis  in  a  fattening  ration. 
Calves  wintered  on  either  of  these 
rations  should  graze  seeded  pasture 
next  summer  and  receive  4  to  5  lbs. 
of  ground  ear  corn  per  head  daily  at 
the  same  time.  Then  in  mid-August, 
step  up  the  feed  and  put  cattle  in  dry- 
lot  by  September  1. 

Cobalt  Bullet  for  Cattle 

A  single  Cobalt  Bullet  or  heavy 
pill  which  will  provide  beef  cattle 


with  a  continuous  daily  supply  of  co- 
balt for  a  year  or  more  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Nicholas  International, 
Ltd.  In  cobalt  deficient  areas,  the 
bullet  can  increase  beef  production 
from  10  to  20% — up  to  66  pounds  per 
animal.  Gains  average  an  extra  35 
pounds  for  bulleted  animals  in  areas 


Hogs 


November  Swine  Conference 

The  second  National  Swine  Con- 
ference will  be  held  at  Iowa  State 
University,  Ames,  la.,  on  November 
19-20,  announces  Keith  Myers,  chair- 
man. The  conference,  sponsored  by 
28  national  organizations  and  trade 
groups,  will  discuss  such  subjects  as 
breeding,  nutrition,  housing,  equip- 
ment, management,  systems,  disease 
control,  marketing  of  live  hogs,  pork 
processing  and  merchandising,  and 
quality  pork  goals.  Secretary  Benson 
will  speak  at  the  opening  session. 

Corn  Belt  Hog  Picture 

Here's  a  quick  look  at  the  hog  pic- 
ture in  the  10  Corn  Belt  States  which 
produce  three-fourths  of  the  nation's 
hogs.  The  number  of  sows  farrowed 
and  expected  to  farrow  this  fall  is 
estimated  at  4.5  million  head,  5% 
more  than  1958  and  23%  above  aver- 
age. About  2  million  sows  will  farrow 

I  in  the  winter  quarter  (December  1959 
— February  1960).   This  is  4%  less 

.than  last  year.  The  total  number  of 
all  hogs  and  pigs  in  nine  states 
(Missouri  omitted)  is  47.3  million 
head,  5%  more  than  a  year  earlier. 


Hogs  and  pigs  6  months  old  and 
over  totaled  8.6  million  head,  up  6%, 
reflecting  an  increase  in  sows  and 
gilts  held  for  fall  farrowing.  Pigs  in 
the  3  to  6  months  bracket  accounted 
for  49%  of  all  pigs  on  farms.  Pigs 
under  3  months  old  at  15.4  million 
head  accounted  for  33%  of  the  total. 

Disease-Free  Hogs  Pay  Off 

Disease-  free  pigs  are  just  like 
money  in  the  bank.  More  pigs  per 
litter  go  to  market.  More  pigs  are 
marketed  at  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier.  More  pork  is  produced  per 
pound  of  pork  consumed.  Thrifty 
shoats,  gilts,  sows  and  boars  that  are 
free  of  such  diseases  as  atrophic 
rhinitis,  virus  pneumonia  and  scours 
often  show  a  20  to  25%  market  ad- 
vantage. 

Don't  Change  Hog  Feed 

There  is  no  need  to  change  feed  fol- 
lowing vaccination  of  hogs  for  cholera 
or  erysipelas  provided  they  are  get- 
ting a  well-balanced  ration.  Shifting 
from  an  adequate  ration  to  a  "light" 
feed  will  slow  growth  and  leave  ani- 
mals short  of  nutrients  at  a  time  when 
they  need  them  most. 


Sheep 


Wool  Growers  Favor  Check-Off 

Sheep  and  wool  growers  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  continued 
deductions  to  pay  for  wool  and  lamb 
promotion  in  the   month-long  mail 
referendum  held  in  September.  Pre- 
liminary results  show  that  70,272  pro- 
ducers (68.9%  of  those  eligible)  own- 
ling  16.8  million  sheep  (81%)  favored 
i  deductions  whereas  31,721  producers 
.owning  3.9  million  sheep  opposed 
I  them.  The  total  vote  was  50%  greater 
j  than  in  1955  both  on  a  producer  and 
i  sheep-owned  basis.  Voting  by  states 
(ranged  from  a  low  of  35.3%  in  New 
Hampshire  to  100%  in  Alaska.  Texas, 
I  the  nation's  biggest  sheep  state,  voted 
|j85.4%  in  favor. 

[  The  referendum  approves  agree- 
ment between  American  Sheep  Pro- 
ducers Council,  Inc.,  and  the  Secre- 


\ 

tary  of  Agriculture  for  deductions  of 
'l(  a  pound  on  shorn  wool  and  50  per 


cwt.  of  live  lambs  marketed  during 
the  1959-61  period.  Total  deductions 
from  payments  to  wool  growers 
amounted  to  $12  million  in  the  1954- 
58  period.  These  funds  are  used  by 
the  Council  to  promote  consumption 
of  lamb  and  wool. 

Needed:  Remodeled  Lambs 
Revision  of  current  lamb  grades 
would  benefit  consumers  more  than 
producers,  says  Tom  Rackham  in  the 
Iowa  State  University  publication, 
Iowa  Farm  Science.  As  he  sees  it,  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  wool  incentive 
program  and  the  surplus  feed  situa- 
tion. Lamb  producers  and  feeders 
could  capture  more  incentive  on  wool 
and  dispose  of  more  feed  by  keeping 
lambs  longer  and  getting  more 
growth  in  fleece  and  weight.  These 
gains  are  presently  offset  by  sharp 
discounts  in  the  price  for  heavy 
lambs. 


where  cobalt  deficiency  is  not  a  prob- 
lem. 

In  one  s  i  x  -  m  o  n  th  trial  on  14 
matched  pairs  of  beef  cattle,  animals 
receiving  one  cobalt  bullet  gained  an 
average  66  pounds  per  head  over  the 
controls.  In  another  trial,  one  animal 
in  a  major  cobalt  deficient  area 
gained  164  pounds  in  one  month.  With 
dairy  cattle,  18  bulleted  animals  pro- 
duced 21,870  pounds  more  milk  and 
471  pounds  more  butterfat  in  six 
months  than  did  18  undosed  animals 
in  the  same  herd,  a  24%  gain  in  favor 
of  bulleted  cows. 

The  animal's  body  needs  cobalt  to 
overcome  hidden  hunger,  but  has  no 
capacity  for  storing  cobalt  for  daily 
needs.  The  bullet  is  put  into  the  ani- 
mal's gullet  with  an  injector  or  ball- 
ing gun  (See  Diagram)  and  this  one- 
shot  dose  of  cobalt  enables  the  animal 
to  carry  its  own  supply  of  cobalt  in 
the  paunch  for  over  a  year  in  beef 
cattle,  up  to  six  months  in  dairy  cat- 
tle. The  cobalt  bullet  for  cattle  is 
20.0  grams  as  compared  with  the  5.0 
gram  bullet  developed  for  sheep. 

A  sample  box  of  cobalt  cattle  bul- 
lets costs  $42,  the  injector  gun  $3.60. 
A  box  of  25  sheep  bullets  costs  $21, 
injector  gun  $1.80.  Nicholas  officials 
estimate  the  per  head  cost  at  $1.68 
for  cattle,  42?:  a  head  for  sheep.  For 
further  information  write:  Nicholas 
International,  Ltd.  (U.  S.  A.),  200 
South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111. 


Hog  Price  Floor  or  Ceiling? 

The  members  of  Congress  who  are 
trying  to  buy  votes  at  the  expense  of 
hog  producers  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  nation's  swine  industry.  A 
number  of  bills  are  in  the  hopper  to 
provide  subsidy  payments  on  hogs. 
One  pr  oposes  a  $14  per  cwt.  guarantee 
for  hogs  marketed  at  weights  of  175 
to  190  pounds.  The  object  of  the  bill 
is  to  control  hog  production  by  induc- 
ing hog  producers  to  market  at  lighter 
weights.  Actually,  such  a  plan  would 
stimulate  hog  production. 

Slaughter  hog  prices  dropped  to 
$10  in  1955  and  may  be  around  $13 
this  fall,  so  the  $14  floor  under  hog 
prices  might  look  good  to  some  hog 
raisers.  Within  four  months  of  $10 
hogs  in  December,  1955,  however,  we 
had  $14  hogs;  eight  months  later  $16 
hogs.  The  10-year  average  hog  price 
is  $18.33  which  is  considerably  above 
the  $14  government  guarantee.  With 
other  farm  commodities  "floors"  es- 
tablished by  Congress  have  become 
"ceilings."  Thinking  hog  producers 
don't  want  to  trade  an  $18  hog  aver- 
age of  10  years  for  a  $14  guarantee 
on  hogs  for  a  few  months  this  fall. 


It's  not  large  lambs  so  much  as 
cause  the  problem,  says  Rackham. 
small  lambs  made  large  with  fat  that 
The  best  wool  and  the  best  lamb  car- 
cass are  not  produced  by  the  same 
ewe,  which  means  that  revised  grad- 
ing will  be  more  in  line  with  con- 
sumer needs,  leaving  the  underlying 
problem  of  breeding  unsolved. 

Ewe  Dollars  Returns  13% 

A  farm  flock  of  75  ewes  can  return 
$1.13  for  each  $1  invested  the  first 
year,  reports  Morris  Hemstron,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  To  add  75  young 
ewes  will  require  an  investment  of 
$1,800  but  the  first  lamb  and  wool 
crop  should  return  13%  or  your  in- 
vestment. Last  May,  Choice  spring 
lambs  were  selling  up  to  $25  at  many 
markets.  Such  a  price  would  replace 
the  original  cost  of  the  ewe,  and  leave 
the  ewe  and  wool  for  future  profits. 


***** 


GUARD 


against 


LIVESTOCK 
l  LOSSES 


Dehy     ,  . 

 is    a  natural 

mineral  vitamin  supplement  for 
all  types  of  livestock. 
Dehy  (dehydrated  alfalfa  and 
grass)  also  contains  some  un- 
known growth  promoting  fac- 
tors necessary  for  healthy,  good- 
doing  livestock. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  low  cost 
Dehy  can  improve  your  profits. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 


AMERICAN  DEHYDRATORS  ASSN. 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Name  


Address- 
City  


_State_ 


1 1  LATE  RAL  DISCHARGE 
AUGER  ELEVATOR 


GRINDS  300  BU.  EAR  CORN  ANY  HOUR 

With  tractors  like  John  Deere  730, 
the  big  capacity  50X  Series  Letz 
portable  grinds  an  honest  300  bushels 
of  ear  corn  hourly — weighed  and 
time  basis. 

Roll  the  50X  Letz  to  the  feed,  grind 
and  load  in  less  time  than  just  load- 
ing for  custom  grinder.  With  custom 
costs  of  only  10c  a  bushel  for  coarse 
grinding,  Letz  50X  earns  $30.00 
per  hour. 

Also  get  better  preparation,  grinding 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn  or  small  grains, 
separately  or  mixed. 

LETZ  GRINDERS  DO  MORE— EARN  MORE 

4  sizes  —  Portable  or  Stationary, 
PTO  V  Belt  or  Chain  Driven.  See 
your  John  Deere  dealer.  Let  your 
livestock  prove  their  preference  for 
Letz  feed  preparation. 
•UTZ Mfg.  Co.,  "51  N.  St.,  Crown  Poinf, Ind. 


STOCK  CHUTE 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONGS 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re- 
ease  gate.  Skids.  Wt.  600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13.  Joplin,  Mo» 


IF  YOU  PLAN  TO  MOVE  please  noti- 
fy us  at  least  30  days  in  advance.  Be 
sure  to  send  old  address  as  well  as 
new.  To  keep  your  Producer  coming 
write: 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
139  N.  Clark  St.  Chicago  2,  111. 
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The  Producers  Book  Store 

The  Stockman's  Hand- 
book (Morrison)  ....$8.75 

You  will  get  more  out  of  this 
practical,  yet  scientific  book  than 
all  the  other  live  stock  books  you 
now  have.  Most  of  the  information 
is  in  tables  and  outlines.  Index 
covers  thousands  of  items  from 
feeds  and  feeding  to  management, 
breeding  and  law. 
Send  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box  594-LSP  Danville.  Illinois 
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WREOMYCIN  in  feed  lot  rations 


Controlled  feed  lot 
experiments  show 


EXTRA  RETURN 
PER  HEAD 


Every  farmer  feeding  out  cattle  wants  to  get  results  like 
these  .  .  .  and  can  with  AUREOMYCIN  in  feed-lot  rations : 

•  44  extra  pounds  per  head  at  market. 

•  more  than  10%  increase  in  feed  efficiency 

•  58%  reduction  in  number  of  cattle  requiring  treatment 
for  respiratory  disease 

•  79%  reduction  in  liver  abscesses 

•  almost  complete  elimination  of  foot  rot 

These  are  the  averages  of  results  obtained  in  a  series  of  con- 
trolled feed  lot  experiments  with  quality  feeds  that  provided 
approximately  70  milligrams  of  AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetra- 
cycline  per  head  per  day  The  figures  prove  that  AUREOMYCIN 
pays!  They  add  up  to  an  extra  return  of  $12.00  per  head  on 
increased  weight  alone.  Feed  savings  more  than  paid  for 

the  AUREOMYCIN. 

Put  your  feeder  cattle  on  good  feeds  containing  the  recom- 
mended amount  of  AUREOMYCIN  as  soon  as  they  go  into  the 
feed  lot.  Feed  continuously.  For  groups  of  cattle  that 
undergo  extreme  stress  due  to  shipping  and  weather  con- 
ditions, your  feed  manufacturer  will  advise  you  to  use  the 
higher  level  aureomycin  stress  program. 
Consult  your  feed  manufactui^er  or  feed  mixer.  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  New  York  20, 
New  York. 

®aureomycin  is  American  Cyanamid  Company's  trademark 
for  chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


Helpful  Household  Hints 


oqen 


Serve  popcorn  that  has  been  but- 
tered with  peanut  butter  instead  of 
ordinary  butter  for  a  special  treat 
for  the  children. 

Add  a  delicious  touch  to  baked 
custard  by  sprinkling  sweet  cake 
crumbs  over  the  top  before  the  cus- 
tard is  baked. 

When  sewing,  attach  the  instruc- 
tion sheet  that  comes  with  your 
pattern  to  the  wall  above  the  mach- 
ine. You  won't  have  to  keep  re-fold- 
ing it  and  it  won't  get  lost. 
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When  cooking  fruit,  wait  until  the 
fruit  is  nearly  done  before  you  add 
the  sugar.  This  will  conserve  up  to 
one-third  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit. 

The  meringue  topping  on  your  pies 
will  be  prettier  and  easier  to  cut  if 
you'll  sift  a  little  sugar  on  it  before 
it  is  browned  in  the  oven. 

An  ordinary  tea  strainer  is  ideal 
for  removing  boiled  eggs  from  the 
water  in  which  they  were  cooked. 
Just  scoop  them  up. 


If  you  want  cookies  and  cakes  that 
are  moist,  set  a  small  basin  of  water 
in  the  oven  during  the  baking  proc- 
ess. 

You  can  boil  a  cracked  egg  if 
you'll  rub  the  crack  with  butter  first. 

Homemade  bread  will  stay  fresh 
longer  if  you'll  put  an  apple  in  the 
breadbox. 

Fill  a  cantaloupe  ring  with  ice 
cream  and  top  it  with  chopped  nuts 
for  an  elegant,  easy  to  prepare  des- 
sert. 

Equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  salt  ap- 
plied with  a  soft  cloth  will  clean 
your  brass  fixtures  beautifully. 

When  two  glasses  become  stuck 
together,  here's  how  to  get  them 
apart  without  breakage.  Mix  Y2  tea- 
spoon of  baking  soda  in  a  small 
amount  of  hot  water  so  that  it  fizzes 
and  pour  between  the  two  glasses. 


No*  One  in  10 

A  College  diratliiate 

^ijit/ia  jporter 

A  RE  YOU  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  gradu- 
ate? If  so,  only  about  four  out  of 
every  10  Americans  aged  15  years 
and  over  can  say  the  same.  Are  you 
a  college  graduate?  If  so,  you're  in 
that  minor  7.3%  of  our  population 
aged  20  years  and  over  —  meaning 
not  even  one  of  every  10  Americans 
can  claim  this  level  of  schooling. 

Are  you  im- 
pressed by  t  h  e 
frequent  pictures 
and  news  stories 
emphasizing  how 
many  millions  of  I 
youngsters  are 
pouring  into  our 
schools?  If  s  o  ,  i 
perhaps  you'll  be  [ 
less  impressed  | 
when  you  read  svlvia  porter 
that  the  average  schooling  of  Amer- 
icans runs  to  only  10.8  years  today, 
and  even  by  1980  the  average  is  ex- 
pected to  be  up  to  only  12  years — 
meaning  that  while  half  of  our  peo- 
ple will  have  had  more  than  12  years 
of  schooling,  half  will  have  had 
LESS. 

1950  Education  Won't  Do  In  1970 

In  search  for  some  not-so-obvious 
facts,  I've  been  digging  into  a  recent- 
ly completed  study  of  "educational 
attainment"  in  our  land,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census.  In  this  study  are 
the  first  projections  ever  made  by  the 
Census  Bureau  of  our  educational 
levels  in  1960,  1970  and  1980.  The 
Census  Bureau's  "underlying  assump- 
tion" is  that,  "There  will  be  no  un- 
usual political  or  economic  conditions 
and  no  extreme  changes  in  educa- 
tional practices  in  this  country  that 
might  seriously  affect  patterns  of 
educational  attainment."  Thus,  the 
projections  aren't  just  predictions; 
they  are  "patterns"  based  on  foresee- 
able population  growth  and  trends  in 
schooling. 

If  you  are  an  American  who  be- 
lieves that  ours  is  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble educational  systems  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  economies,  you  may 
get  pleasure  from  the  projection  that 
there  will  be  70  million  high  school 
graduates  in  1970  against  52  million 
in  1960  and  only  38  million  in  1950. 
You  may  be  awed  by  the  projection 
that  there  will  be  11  million  college 
graduates  in  1970  against  8  million 
in  1960  and  only  6  million  in  1950. 

But  to  me  the  percentages  are  scant 
comfort.  For  what  might  have  been 
an  adequate  educational  pattern  in 
1950  won't  be  an  adequate  one  in 
1960,  and  it'll  be  even  less  adequate 
in  1970. 

Progress  Isn't  Fast  Enough 

The  prospect  that  by  1970,  48  per 
cent  of  us  will  have  graduated  from 
high  school  and  8V2%  from  college 
doesn't  please  me.  It  scares  me.  It 
makes  me  wonder  whether  women 
will  be  able  to  fill  the  jobs  that  will 
be  opening  for  them  in  this  next 
decade. 

So  many  youngsters  drop  out  of 
high  schools  and  don't  go  on  to  col- 
lege because  they  can't  afford  to  re- 
main in  school  or  go  on. 

And  while  we've  made  some  strides 
in  financing  of  education  in  recent 
years,  the  dimensions  of  the  chal- 
lenge are  dramatized  by  the  very 
statistics  supposedly  measuring  our 
"progress". 

The  progress  isn't  good  enough. 
The  progress  isn't  fast  enough.  And 
you  may  have  noticed  that  here  I've 
mentioned  only  the  quantity  of  edu- 
cation in  America.  I  haven't  even 
touched  on  the  quality  of  it. 
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Make  A  Gift 


918 — Cuddly  playmates — pa  jama  bags,  too! 

se  remnants  for  these  gay  Dutch  twins.  Tots 

dore    them;    they    make    "put-away"  time 

jn.    Pattern    pieces   for   body,  clothes,  faces; 

irections  for  dolls. 
793 — Crochet    a    colorful    afghan    at  odd 
I  loments.  Use  scraps  of  wool  in  many  colors. 
|  take  the  triangles;  join  them  later.  Easy-to- 

jllow  directions. 
762 — For    last-minute     gifts,     make  cozy 

oots  or  slippers.  Just  two  main  pattern  parts 
I  >r  each.  Pattern  pieces,  directions  for  small, 

ledium,  large,  extra  lorge  included. 
I    7097 — Lacy    doilies    in    spider-web  design. 
I  rochet  directions  for  10' 2-inch  square  doily, 
j  0-inch    round,    9xl6-inch    oval    in    No.  50 
\\  stton. 

end  orders  and  25c  (in  coins)  for  each 
attern.    Add   5c  for  each   pattern  for 
[■fit-clots  mail.    Send  an  additional  25c 
>r  new  1960  Necdlecraft  Catalog  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
Pattern  Dept.  199 
232  West  18th  Street 
New  York  11,  N.Y. 


The  PMOBUC 


Pork --The  Anne  Tonic 

i2y  Rebecca  IJoung 


AS  ANY  READER  of  the  Li'l  Abner 
cartoon  strip  knows,  Al  Capp's 
famous  character  has  a  weakness  for 
"po'k  chops."  So  do  a  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple about  this  time  of  year. 

Here's  a  pork  chop  the  Dogpatch 
hero  would  like — and  you  will  too. 
It's  called  Pork-Chop-Apple  Delight. 
Get  6  rib  or  loin  pork  chops  cut  %  to 
1-inch  thick.  Dredge  the  chops  with 
3  tablespoons  of  flour  and  brown  in 
1  tablespoon  of  lard  or  drippings. 
Pour  off  the  drippings.  Then  combine 
Vz  cup  of  chopped  onion,  2  cups  of 
thinly  sliced  unpared  apples,  3  table- 
spoons of  catchup  and  1  small  clove 
of  garlic,  unminced.  Add  to  the  pork 
chops.  Sprinkle  1  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  1/8  teaspoon  of  pepper  over  the 
chops  and  apple  mixture.  Then  cover 
tightly  and  simmer  45  minutes  or  un- 
til the  chops  are  done.  Makes  six 
servings. 

If  some  of  your  family  has  Li'l 
Abner-sized  pork  chop  appetites,  they 
needn't  fear  the  calories  of  extra 
helpings.  One  of  the  good  things 
about  pork  is  that  it's  low  in  calories 
and  high  in  protein  and  thiamine — 
the  B  vitamin  we  need  for  healthy 
nerves.  (One  serving  provides  68% 
of  the  daily  thiamine  requirement. 
And  it  tastes  a  lot  better  than  tran- 
quilizing  pills! ) 

Pork  Loin  Roast — Sweet  Potato 
Puffs — When  buying  a  pork  center 
cut  loin  roast,  or  pork  blade  end  loin 
roast,  have  your  retailer  loosen  the 
backbone  from  the  ribs.  After  roast- 
ing the  meat  you  can  easily  remove 
the  backbone  before  serving.  For  6 
to  10  servings  purchase  a  3  to  5-pound 
loin  roast.  Season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Then  place  it  fat  side  up  on  a 
rack  in  an  open  roasting  pan.  Insert 
your  meat  thermometer  so  the  bulb 
reaches  the  center  of  the  thickest  part 
but  does  not  rest  in  fat  or  on  bone. 
Roast  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.) 
until  the  thermometer  registers  185° 
F.  You  can  estimate  roasting  time  by 
allowing  35  to  45  minutes  per  pound. 

For  a  clever  garnish  for  your  meat 
platter,  as  well  as  accompaniment 


"Yesterday"  and  "today"  are  symbolized  in 
these  two  pork  loins.  On  the  left,  the  loin 
of  years  past.  The  typical  modern  cut 
has  fewer  calories  and  more  protein. 


for  your  meat,  prepare  these  Sweet 
Potato  Puffs.  For  this  serving  you 
will  need  2  cups  of  mashed  sweet 
potatoes.  Cut  4  marshmallows  in 
half.  Then  shape  Y4  cup  of  potatoes 
around  each  V2  marshmallow.  Roll 
in  1  cup  of  crushed  corn  flakes.  Fry 
in  deep  hot  lard  (360°  F.)  until 
brown.  Drain  on  absorbent  paper. 
This  will  make  8  potato  puffs. 

Barbecued  Spareribs — These  are  a 
perennial  favorite  for  the  fall  dinner 
table.  In  the  following  recipe  the 
spareribs  are  roasted  in  a  moderate 
oven  with  the  spicy  barbecue  sauce. 
Get  1  side  of  spareribs  for  3  to  4 
servings.  Have  the  ribs  sawed  across 
the  rib  bones  so  individual  servings 
may  be  carved  easily  after  cooking. 
Season  with  1  V2  teaspoons  of  salt  and 
\'\  teaspoon  of  pepper.  Place  ribs, 
rib  ends  down,  on  a  rack  in  an  open 
roasting  pan.  Spread  with  the  bar- 
becue sauce  which  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: brown  Ms  cup  of  chopped  onion 
lightly  in  Vt  cup  of  butter  or  marga- 
rine. To  this  add  1  cup  of  catchup,  2 
tablespoons  of  prepared  mustard,  1 
tablespoon  sugar  and  Vz  teaspoon  of 
ground  cloves.  Simmer  about  5 
minutes  or  until  flavors  are  blended. 
Spread  the  barbecue  sauce  on  the  top 
side,  completely  covering  the  ribs. 
Roast  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.) 
for  1 V2  to  2  hours  or  until  done. 


.Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


I^HE  TANTALIZING  AROMA  of  pot-roast  cooking  in  the  kitchen  is 
as  much  a  part  of  fall  as  the  red  and  golden  hues  of  the  country- 
side. To  make  your  next  pot-roast  just  a  little  better,  try  it  Calypso- 
style  by  adding  ground  ginger.  With  the  meat,  serve  parsleyed 
noodles,  buttered  broccoli,  citrus  fruit  salad,  hard  rolls,  and  Apple 
Brown  Betty  for  dessert. 


CALYPSO  POT-ROAST 

3  to  4-pound  arm  or  blade  pot-roast 

3  teaspoons  salt 
\\  teaspoon  pepper 

3  tablespoons  lard  or  drippings 

1  can  (16  oz.)  tomatoes 

1  medium  onion,  sliced 
V2  teaspoon  ginger 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 


Brown  the  pot-roast  in  lard  or  drippings.  Pour  off  drippings. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  tomatoes,  onion,  ginger  and  garlic. 
Cover  tightly  and  simmer  3  V2  hours,  or  until  tender.  Thicken  liquid 
for  gravy,  if  desired.  Six  to  8  servings. 


Needle  Quartet 
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7272 — Old-fashioned  girls  in  easy  embroid- 
ery decorate  this  pretty  apron.  Bonnets  form 
pockets.  Transfer,  directions  for  17-inch  long 
apron.  Make  it  of  scraps,  remnants. 

500 — Doily  and  bowl  are  combined  for  this 
unusual  centerpiece.  Milk-glass  effect  is 
achieved  by  simple  crochet.  Bowl  is  13-inches 
across  top.  Use  4-ply  jiffy  cotton;  starch 
stiffly. 

7327 — Doily  for  table  or  TV — pineapples  are 
framed  by  lacy  scallops.  Crochet  directions 
for  25-inch  doily  in  No.  30  cotton,  38  inches 
in  string. 

7192 — Roses    in   shadings    of   red,   pink  or 
yellow    decorate    this    lovely    cloth.    Easy  to 
do  in  simple  cross-stitch.  Transfer  of  one  16- 
inch  motif;  eight,  5  x  6'/i  inches. 
Send  orders  and  25c  (in  coins)  for  each 
pattern.    Add  5c  for  each   pattern  for 
first-class  mail.   Send  an  additional  25c 
for  new  1960  Needlecraft  Catalog  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
Pattern  Dept.  199 
232  West  18th  Street 
New  York  11,  N.Y. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILBOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  hieh  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifer  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

MAKE  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  your  choice  "Best 
by  Test."  For  information  write  American 
Hampshire  Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 
CHAROLAIS.  more  efficient  beef  producer. 
Purebred  and  all  crosses  for  sale.  Gordon 
Endsley  and  Son,  Route  3,  Hastings,  Michigan. 

ATTENTION  LIVESTOCK  Feeders.  200  head 
feeder  pigs  available  weekly.  Angus  or  Here- 
ford feeder  calves  available  year  round.  2,000 
head  contracted  for  fall  delivery.  Will  deliver. 
Bank  references.  L.  M.  Hooker,  Rt.  2,  Harrison, 
Ark.  Phone  EM  5-8765. 

FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  Shetland  Ponies,  Sorrel, 
Palomino,  Dapple.  $100  00  up.  Studs,  Mares. 
Hoyt  Lovelace,  Box  293,  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 

TOP  QUALITY  Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  also 
complete  herds.  All  ages.  Priced  right.  Bay- 
field County  Cattle  Co-op,  Madison,  Wis.  First 
Bangs  free  county  in  State  of  Wisconsin. 

WE  SELL  300  to  800  young  calves  every  Mon- 
day. Mostly  Black  and  White.  A  real  opportun- 
ity to  pick  nice  Heifers.  Valley  Stock  Yards, 
Athens,  Penn. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  in  Holstein  heifer  calves.  Buy 
direct  and  get  the  best.  We  deliver  on  ap- 
proval. Write  for  prices,  H.  L.  Clapp,  Genoa 
City,  Wisconsin. 

ENGLISH  LARGE  Black  pigs  will  make  you 
more  money  than  any  other  breed  in  the  next 
few  years.  Why?  There  will  be  a  tremendous 
demand  for  breeding  stock  and  also  a  big  de- 
mand for  the  gilts  and  sows  to  be  used  as  the 
mothers  to  produce  the  famous  Blue  Spotted 
pigs,  the  best  hybrid  sows  by  all  odds.  Offer- 
ing registered  English  Large  Black,  Blue  Spot- 
ted hybrids,  Landrace.  Catalogue.  Tweddle 
Farms,  Fergus,  Ontario,  Canada. 
HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.   Telephone  840 

FOR  SALE  20  cross  bred  Columbia  and 
Rambouillet  Ewes  also  100  Purebred 
Shropshire  Ewes  and  several  Rams.  Chip- 
pewa Farms,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

FOR  HIRE:  Mexican  vegetable,  fruit,  farm  or 
ranch  workers,  with  American  experience; 
$100  monthly,  board  year  round.  "Corona," 
516-17  Morelos.  Guadalajara  8,  Mexico. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INTERESTED  in  the  STATE  OF  HAWAII?  If 
you  want  to  be  placed  on  our  continuous  mail- 
ing list,  we  will  mail  to  you  monthly  a  "Re- 
view of  Business  and  Economic  Conditions  in 
Hawaii".  Also,  catalogues,  listing  of  new 
products,  business  and  job  opportunity  and  a 
general  mailing  and  information  service.  We 
also  act  as  your  agent  in  Hawaii.  To  be  reg- 
istered send  $5  check  or  money  order  to: 
Crafts  of  Hawaii,  Inc.,  Direct  Mail  Department 
DC,  1145  Bishop  Street,  Honolulu  13,  Hawaii. 
GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderblrd, 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

FREE  100  PAGE  Handbook-Catalog,  (live  stock) 
Diseases.  Save  money  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DON'T  FEED  sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  41.  Indiana. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


EAR  TAGS  for  Cattle.  Attached  in  one  fast 
operation.  Won't  come  off.  Rust  resistant  steel. 
Quickly  identifies  livestock.  Put  your  name 
on.  50  tags  for  $3.45,  100  for  $4  75,  200  for  $7.85, 
500  for  $16  00.  Special  locking  pliers  $2.50.  Spe- 
cify letters  and  numbers.  Postpaid.  Catalog 
available  on  other  ear  tags  and  supplies. 
Ketchum  Company,  Dept.  14C,  Lake  Luzerne, 
New  York. 


PHOTO  FINISHING 


20  DIFFERENT  TRIANGLES  for  10c  to  approv- 
al applicants.  Valley  Cover  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
28,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

DOGS 

HUNTERS,  Sale  price  on  fine  Coon  hounds, 
Fox  and  Rabbit  hounds.  Write,  Okaw  River 
Kennel,  Cowden,  Illinois.  ' 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  Sable  and  White 
Collie  Puppies.  Dennis  Hocking,  Albion,  Illi- 
nois. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  in> 
proved  land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

RABBITS  AND  CHINCHILLAS 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits,  cavies, 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us.  Free  information. 
Keeney  Brothers,  New  Freedom,  Penna. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  2511-C,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

 BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS  

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

DRESSES  24c;  Shoes  39c;  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  Cat- 
alog Transworld,  164-DB  Christopher,  Brooklyn 

12,  N.  Y.  

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  in- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  BABY  wear  for  stores.  We  pay  postage. 
Tiny-Tot.  Gallipolis  36,  Ohio. 
SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write,  Adco  Mfg.  Co,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana. 

"HOME  SEWER'S  I"  Earn  $50  fast  sewing  pre- 
cut  products.  No  canvassing.  Readykut's, 
Loganville  52,  Wise. 

MAKE  MONEY  weaving  rugs  at  home  for 
neighbors  on  $79.50  Union  Loom.  Thousands 
doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Union  Loom  Works, 
Dept.  32,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

 SCHOOLS  

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


25c  and  this  ad  with  one  eight  exposure  roll, 
12  exposures  35c;  enlarged  prints  (Trial  Offer.) 
Economy  Photo  Service,  Box  1251-Y,  Saginaw, 

Michigan. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted  I  Mail  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave.,  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 

INDIANAPOLIS  PRODUCERS  operates  15  mar- 
kets throughout  state  —  Amboy,  Centerville, 
Columbus,  Montpelier,  Lafayette,  Logansport, 
Seymour,  Mentone,  Terre  Haute,  Columbia 
City  and  Indianapolis.  Operate  lamb  pools, 
live  grade  market  hogs.  Special  loan  service. 
Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  W.  R.  Cummins, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Indianapolis 
21,  Ind.  Phone:  MElrose  7-1488. 

YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
MAdison  2400. 

PRODUCERS  LIVESTOCK  Assn.,  1561  Leonard 
Ave.,  Columbus  3,  Ohio,  serves  more  than 
100,000  eastern  Corn  Belt  farmers  through  19 
near-home  markets.  Hogs  and  lambs  graded 
regularly  and  sold  at  favorable  price  differ- 
entials. 12  weekly  auctions  for  cattle  and  other 
stock.  Feeder  service  and  loans  always  avail- 
able, F.  G.  Ketner,  Mgr.  Phone  Clearbrook 
2-3171. 

CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hillsboro,  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  In  8  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017.   

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  is  a  pace-setter  on 
the  world's  largest  market.  Night  receiving 
service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  111.  Phone: 
YArds  7-2340. 

EQUITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  leads  nation  in  veal 
calves  marketed.  Operates  11  branches  in 
state  for  50.000  Wisconsin  farmers.  We  supply 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  lambs.  C.  F. 
Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stockyards,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
Phone:  Mitchell  5-6740. 

SERVING  14,000  FARMERS  In  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  Al  Ludwig, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evansville  7, 
Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 
HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing  firms. 
Special  office  services.  A.  D.  Van  Meter,  Mgr., 
Springfield.  111.  Phone:  3-4611.  - 
PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers — over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria  2,  111.  Phone  4-5410. 


ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  Is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone.  UPton 
4-5847. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  T.  W.  Fife,  Mgr.,  Live 
stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11,  Iowa. 
Phone:  5-1668. 


PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 

ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  it  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3,600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers,  Mgr.,  Live  stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Phone: 
8-1793. 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN. 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Fort  Worth  6,  Tex.  Phone:  MArket 
3177. 

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided  to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8,  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128. 
SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied.  Com- 
plete feedlot  service.  Branch  markets  at  Ogden, 
N.  Salt  Lake,  Los  Angeles,  Brawley,  Calif.; 
Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont.;  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Joe  I.  Jacob,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Phone:  EMpire  3-6748. 
VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
9,000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  feeder 
cattle  and  lambs.  L.  W.  Feldmiller.  Mgr., 
Stockton,  Calif.  Phone:  HOward  6-8994. 
OPERATING  SALES  YARDS  at  Visalia,  Fres- 
no,  and  Madera,  California  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Assn.  serves  4.000  members.  Country 
order  service  sells  fat  cattle  for  feedlot  oper- 
ators and  purchases  replacement  cattle  for 
members.  Sales  service  at  auction.  Patronage 
refunds.  H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Visalia,  Calif. 
Phone  REdwood  4-6797.  

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  22  counties.  Weekly  auctions  each 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Service 
and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92  markets. 
H.  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4323,  Fondren 
Station,  Jackson,  Miss.  Phone:  6-4631. 
TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone:  5-3472. 
LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557.000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson,  Manager. 


"Okay,  doll.  But  don't  feel  hurt  if  they  "You're  wasting  your  time,  Carl— she's  al-  "This  is  what  happens  when  somebody  "Boy!  I  was  beginning  to  think  we'd  NEVER 
DON'T  put  you  on  their  cover!"  ready  been  asked  for."  gets  in  too  big  of  a  hurry."  get  any  good  out  of  that  insurance!" 
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Point  Four  Sheep  Program 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty-Two) 


close  to  expose  the  infection.  Then 
force  the  sheep  to  stand  in  a  blue- 
stone  (copper  sulphate)  solution  for 
2  to  3  minutes.  The  solution  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  2Vz  pounds  of 
bluestone  per  gallon  of  boiling-hot 
water.  The  solution  will  be  more 
effective  if  one  part  of  formalin  is 
added  for  each  20  parts  of  solution. 
When  the  sheep  are  walked  out  of  the 
foot  bath,  put  them  in  a  dry  place  (a 
wooden  floor  is  best). 

In  areas  where  stomach  worms  and 
foot  rot  are  prevalent,  it  may  pay  to 
consider  building  a  modified  pig  par- 
lor for  finishing  lambs.  Rather  than 
a  cement  floor,  a  raised,  slatted  floor 
of  wood  could  be  used  to  allow  urine 
and  droppings  to  pass  through  the 
floor.  Pole  construction  could  be 
utilized  to  carry  a  roof  over  the  lamb 
parlor  to  furnish  shade  during  hot 
weather  and  protection  from  in- 
clement weather.  A  structure  50  x 
50  feet  would  be  ample  for  250  lambs, 
allowing  8  to  10  square  feet  of  floor 
space  per  lamb.  A  12-foot-long  self- 
feeder  would  hold  enough  pellets  to 
feed  the  250  lambs  for  about  one 
week.  Such  an  arrangement  may 
sound  strange,  but  who  had  heard  of 
pig  parlors  five  short  years  ago! 

Do  you  have  a  quarantine  shed  on 
your  farm  or  ranch?  It  will  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  providing 
isolation  for  sick  and  new  stock.  It 
is  advisable  to  isolate  all  new  animals 
for  a  period  of  30  days.  This  will 
allow  time  to  observe  and  test  for 
various  diseases.  Be  reasonably  sure 
that  purchased  replacements  come 
from  disease-free  flocks. 

You  should  treat  your  ewes  regu- 
.arly  for  lice  and  ticks.  Frequently 
ooth  lambs  and  ewes  are  treated  fol- 
owing  the  shearing  time,  after  cuts 
lave  scabbed  or  healed.  This  is  rather 
desirable,  particularly  from  the 
-.tandpoint  of  the  lambs,  but  may  not 
jive  complete  control  for  the  whole 
/ear.  Some  wool  is  needed  on  the  ewe 
f  enough  of  the  spray  or  dip  material 
s  to  stick  to  the  ewe  to  give  complete 
:ontrol.  It's  therefore  usually  desir- 
ible  to  dip  the  ewes  or  spray  them 
ate  in  the  summer  before  the  cold 
veather.  Use  any  standard  dip  solu- 
ion  and  follow  the  manufacturer's 
lirections.  The  chlorinated  hydro- 
rarbon  dips  such  as  BHC  and  lindane 
ire  effective  in  one  dipping. 

Raising  Meat-Type  Lambs 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  phase  of 
>ur  Point  Four  Program  for  a  fi- 
liancially-successful  sheep  enter- 
•rise — marketing.  It's  last  but  not 
'east  as  we  must  set  a  rather  big  ob- 
ective  —  to  place  lambs  of  the  right 
ype,  on  the  right  market,  at  the  right 
ime,  in  the  right  condition,  at  the 
*ast  possible  cost. 

Marketing  is  the  phase  of  the  enter- 
>rise  in  which  most  of  us  are  basical- 
1  interested  —  it  is  at  this  point  that 
he  profit  or  loss  of  the  enterprise 
•egins  to  "show  through."  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  at  this  point  that  an  other- 
rise  top  production  program  breaks 
own  on  many  farms.  We  can't  get 
way  from  the  fact  that  a  highly  suc- 
essful  breeding,  feeding,  and  sanita- 
ion  program  can  progress  no  further 
tian  the  marketing  program  to  which 
;  is  coupled. 

i  The  only  type  of  lamb  to  produce 

i  Dr  today's  market  is  the  meat  type, 
/ith  the  current  stress  on  meat-type 
teers  and  hogs,  why  not  meat-type 
imbs?  There's  no  doubt  about  it, 
Dnsumers  want  more  lean  and  less 
it  for  their  meat  dollar.  The  need 

1:  for  a  meat-type  lamb  with  a  larger 
ye  in  the  chops  and  a  greater  pro- 
ortion  of  tender,  tasty  muscle  with 
ist  enough  fat  to  protect  the  tissues 

■•om  spoilage  and  drying. 


How  can  more  meaty  lambs  be  pro- 
duced? Is  meat  type  more  a  result  of 
breeding  or  feeding?  Work  of  the 
swine  breeders  indicates  that  breed- 
ing and  feeding  must  work  together. 
Breeding  is  the  real  starting  point, 
however,  as  it  provides  the  founda- 
tion which  is  built  upon  by  proper 
feeding.  At  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity's Sheep  Unit,  we  have  a  new 
sheep  breeding  project  underway 
which  is  specifically  aimed  at  the 
production  of  meat-type  sheep.  We 
hope  to  identify  animals  that  carry 
genes  for  superior  muscling  and  to 
"fix"  the  trait  into  several  meat-type 
lines.  Rams  of  varying  type  are  cur- 
rently being  tested  on  ewe  flocks  of 
uniform  type  and  breeding  ( See 
Photos).  Look  for  a  future  article  on 
meat-type  sheep  in  National  Live 
Stock  Producer. 

If  you  have  a  choice  of  outlets  for 
marketing  your  lambs,  you  are  faced 
with  the  questionable  decision  as  to 
which  is  the  right,  or  best  market. 
Consider  the  probable  price,  cost  of 
services  and  transportation,  and 
losses  from  shrinkage  for  the  various 
market  outlets.  Then,  make  your  de- 
cision. Remember,  however,  that  the 
market  that  is  best  for  you  today  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  one  a  year, 
or  a  month,  or  a  week  from  now. 

Best  Months  to  Market  Lambs 

In  considering  the  right  time  to 
market  your  lambs,  remember  that 
lamb  marketing  seasons  are  prim- 
arily governed  by  areas  and  climatic 
conditions  prevalent  in  those  areas. 
In  general,  however,  there  are  two 
seasons  of  heavy  runs  of  lambs  on  the 
market.  Spring  lambs  are  fattened 
on  milk  and  grass  and  are  sold  direct- 
ly off  their  dams  at  weaning  time. 

They  normally  reach  the  market  in 
greatest  numbers  from  May  through 
July.  The  largest  peak  in  lamb  re- 
ceipts occurs  in  August,  September, 
and  October  when  lambs  from  the 
range  reach  the  market  in  greatest 
numbers.  October  is  generally  the 
month  of  peak  receipts,  and  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April  are  the  months 
of  lightest  receipts.  As  a  general 
rule,  prices  are  highest  during  the 
months  of  lighter  receipts.  Prices 
usually  remain  high  for  the  first  few 
spring  lambs  appearing  on  the  mar- 
ket and  usually  hold  up  fairly  well 
until  late  June. 

Since  April,  May,  and  June  are 
normally  the  highest-price  months 
for  lambs,  you  should  consider  breed- 
ing your  ewes  early  if  it  is  possible 
to  lamb  early  in  your  area.  Consider 
creep  feeding  the  lambs  so  as  to  make 
full  use  of  lush  spring  pasture.  With 
such  a  program,  it  may  be  possible 
to  beat  the  price  slump  which  often 
comes  after  June.  The  lamb  feeder 
is  at  a  disadvantage,  however,  in  try- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  seasonal 
price  cycles.  He  is  generally  limited 
as  to  the  period  during  which  feeder 
lambs  are  available,  and  the  lambs 
must  be  marketed  before  they  reach 
excessive  weights. 

To  market  your  lambs  in  the  right 
condition,  they  will  be  of  the  most 
desirable  slaughter  weight  (usually 
between  70  and  90  pounds) ;  grade 
Good  to  Choice  (as  these  grades  are 
in  strongest  demand) ;  dress  out  high 
as  a  result  of  less  fill  and  reduced 
shrinkage;  and  hang  up  bruise-free 
carcasses.  Try  to  develop  a  name  for 
producing  "reputation"  lambs  —  it 
will  usually  bring  you  a  premium 
price  at  market  time. 

Finally,  placing  lambs  on  the  mar- 
ket at  the  least  possible  cost  is  ac- 
complished by  sound  planning  and 
management  of  the  breeding,  feed- 
ing, sanitation,  and  marketing  phases 
of  your  sheep  enterprise. 


DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOU  NEED  CHAINS! 

If  you  get  stuck  in  the  snow  this  winter  don't  count 
on  a  St.  Bernard  dog  to  save  you.  Get  WEED  V-BAR 
TIRE  CHAINS  now  and  carry  them  in  your  trunk  for 
use  when  needed  on  regular  or  snow  tires.  They'll 
keep  you  going  when  other  drivers  are  spinning  their 
wheels.  288  or  more  steel  gripping  points  stop  you 
short  and  sure — prevent  killing  skids.  For  traction 
you  can  trust,  get  your  Weed  Chains  now!  Easy 
one-hand  fastener.  Handy  "drive-on"  applier. 


a&co   WEED  V-Bar  TIRE  CHAINS 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Company,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


BROWER'S(E> 

ROUND  HOG  FEEDER 


•  BIG  —  40,  60,  and  80  bushel  ca- 
pacities; needs  filling  only  once  or 
twice  a  week;  saves  time  and  work. 

•  TOUCH — stands  up  to  roughest 
abuse  from  livestock  and  weather; 
made  of  rust-resisting  Armco  Zinc- 
grip;  sturdily  braced  throughout. 

•  ROUND  —  gives  maximum  eating 
space;  12  oversize  doors  —  plenty 
of  headroom  for  largest  hogs. 

•  PERFECT  round  kept  by  heavy  steel 
brace  around  top;  snug-fit  top  goes 
on  and  off  easily. 

•  30  YEAR  guarantee  on  cast  iron 
trough;  15  year  guarantee  on  heavy 
gauge  steel  trough. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATI/RE  AND  PRICES 

BR0WER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2352,  Quincy,  III. 


Clip  Farm  Animals  Regularly 

StewarT 

CLIPMASTER 

ANIMAL  CLIPPER  A 


Powerful 
Motor 
Inside  the 
Handle 

Clip  your  ani- 
mals faster, 
easier  with  the  new  Sunbeam  Stewart 
Clipmaster  animal  clipper.  Has  quiet, 
more  powerful  air-cooled,  ball-bearing 
motor  inside  Easy-Grip  handle,  No.  51, 
$49.95  (Colorado  &  West,  $50.25). 


Sheep  shearing  attachment 
converts  animal  clipper  into 
Shearing  Machine  which  has 
year  'round  use  for  the  farm 
flock.  No.  31  A,  complete  with 
cutting  blades  $34.65. 


Blades  for  Clipmaster  Animal  Clipper 

luiuimiiimim 


-O- 


Bottom  Clipping  Blade. 
I  ndividually  packed. 
Catalog  No.  84 A  U. 

$3.15. 


Top  Clipping  Blade.  In- 
di  vidua  lly  packed. 
Catalog  No.  83 Alt. 

$2.65. 


ditnbeam  corporation 

Dept.  62,   5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Chicago  50,  111. 

©SC.  S>  Sunbeam.  Stewart.  Clipmaster.  Shearmaster 


Send  a  CHRISTMAS  CARD  That  Pays  Its  Way 

For  those  special  friends  who  deserve  more  than  a  card,  send  a  year's 
subscription  to  National  Live  Stock  Producer.  Your  gift  subscription 
will  reach  them  not  once,  but  12  times  a  year  to  remind  them  of  your 
friendship  and  best  wishes.  Make  out  a  list  today  and  send  with  500 
for  each  name.  Or,  if  you  would  rather,  make  it  $1  for  three  years. 
Send  to: 

National  Live  Stock  Producer      139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 
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~s$d  ^Qt  cjCoohd  to  tlie  Editor 


GREATER  SUCCESS  j^g^ 


PRACTICAL  ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION 
FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 

Using  Only  PROGENY  Performance  Tested  Sires 


AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 
PROGENY  Performance 
Tested  Beef  Sires 
BRING  YOU 
THESE  PROVED  RESULTS  for 
GREATER  PROFITS 


Higher  %  Calf  Crop-Fertile  Bulls 
Greater  Uniformity— Shorter 

Breeding  Season 
More  Weight  at  Weaning— Faster, 

More  Efficient  Gains 
Profitable  Replacement  Heifers 

—Your  Future 
DISEASE  FREE  BULLS-REDUCED 

RISK  OF  DWARFISM 


With  ABS  Know-How-1958  total  inseminations,  1,220,516  of  which  120,878  were 
to  Beef  Bulls. 

SEVEN  GREAT  BEEF  BREEDS  AVAILABLE:  Hereford,  Polled  Hereford,  Shorthorn, 
Angus,  Charolais,  Santa  Gertrudis  and  Brahman. 

To  learn  how  American  Breeders  Service  can  improve  your  herd  send  for  FREE  copy  of  ABS 
"Beef  Sire  Directory"  and/or  Beef  Program  Issue  of  ABS  "Proved  Sire  Newsletter"  to  address 
below. 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saiv  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


WHY  WASTE 


PROCESS 

GRAIN 

SO  YOU  GET  MORE 

GAIN! 


with  a  W-W  GRAIN  ROLLER  MILL 

Capitalize  on  all  your  grain.  Process  it  so  your 
cattle  and  livestock  can  digest  it  all  and  will 
eat  more.  A  W-W  never  misses  a  kernel  — 
cracked,  crimped,  or  crumbled.  This  roller  mill 
is  easy  to  operate  —  by  precision  control 
wheels.  It  has  quality  "mill-type"  roll  than  can 
be  regrooved  time  and  again,  and  a  con- 
venient, low-cost  roller  exchange  regrooving 
service  is  available.  Rolls  never  clash  when 
running  empty.  The  W-W  is  a  long-life  ma- 
chine —  with  frame  of  heavy  cast  iron  that 
doesn't  rust  out  like  boiler  plate.  Sizes  from 
6"  to  36"  width. 

Write  for  complete,  free  literature  and  prices. 
Liberal  time-payment  plan  available. 


W-W  Grain  Roller  Mills  are 
adaptable  to  any  install- 
ation and  power  system. 
PTO  models  available. 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957-K  NORTH  MARKET,  WICHITA  4,  KANSAS 


You  Won't  Bury  Us,  Mr.  K 


pREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV'S  blunt 
statement,  "We  will  bury  you," 
during  his  recent  U.S.  visit  takes  on 
greater  significance  now  that  Russian 
scientists  have  planted  their  flag  on 
the  moon.  There  are  those  who  laugh 
off  this  accomplishment  by  saying 
that  the  Russians  captured  smarter 
German  scientists  during  World  War 
II  than  did  the  Americans. 

But  you  can't  laugh  off  the  Com- 
munist timetable  of  conquest  docu- 
mented by  U.  S.  military  intelligence: 

I960  —  Japan  and  India  will  be- 
come under  the  sphere  of  Communist 
influence. 

1965  —  All  of  Africa  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  Communist  coup;  then 
total  economic  collapse  in  western 
Europe  and  their  capitulation  will  be 
a  matter  of  course. 

1970  —  The  United  States  must  be  . 
isolated  by  all  possible  means;  total 
war  with  the  U.  S.  if  necessary  after 
1970.  First  though,  Britain  must  be 
placated.  Both  East  and  West  must 
be  convinced  that  Communist  and 
Capitalist  countries  can  co-exist 
peacefully. 

What  manner  of  men  were  Karl 
Marx,  founder  of  Communism;  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  of  De- 
mocracy? 

Although  the  driving  force  behind 
the  Communism  of  modern  Russia 
was  the  dogmatic  writings  of  Nikolai 
Lenin,  it  was  Karl  Marx  who  started 
it  all  with  Das  K  a  p  i  t  a  l  and  The 
Communist  Manifesto. 

Karl  Marx  (wrote  a  friendly  bi- 
ographer) was  always  in  debt;  in- 
cessantly dunned  by  creditors.  Half 
his  household  goods  were  usually  in 
the  pawnshop.  He  shirked  gainful 
employment  and  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  economic  needs  of  his  house- 
hold. He  was  a  chronic  bankrupt. 

The  thousands  of  dollars  which  his 
wealthy  friend   (Friedrich  Engels) 


lavished  upon  him  simply  melted 
through  his  fingers.  Three  of  his  six 
children  starved  to  death,  while 
Marx,  disdainful  of  work,  spent  his 
time  reading  in  the  library. 

By  contrast,  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence at  age  33,  became  the  third 
president  of  the  United  States  and 
was  twice  elected. 

An  accomplished  scholar,  he 
mastered  six  languages  by  the  time 
he  was  20;  at  26  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, and  later  governor  of  Virginia. 
He  was  a  civil  engineer,  justice  of 
the  peace,  colonel  in  the  militia  and 
served  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
new  federal  government. 

Jefferson  was  an  excellent  horse- 
man, singer,  dancer,  violinist.  He 
never  used  tobacco,  played  cards,  or 
was  known  to  be  party  to  a  personal 
quarrel.  His  married  life  was  ex- 
ceedingly happy;  and  his  5,000  acre 
plantation  was  well  managed  and 
profitable. 

His  range  of  knowledge  and  inter- 
est in  —  geography,  geology,  botany, 
zoology,  ethnology,  agriculture,  plan- 
tation, medicine,  surgery,  mathe- 
matics, aeronautics,  invention,  gov- 
ernment, education,  languages,  litera- 
ture and  religion  —  was  indeed 
astounding. 

Complex  though  his  interests  were, 
Jefferson's  life  and  beliefs  could  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  word:  Free- 
dom —  freedom  in  creed,  govern- 
ment, thought  and  speech.  "I  have 
sworn,"  he  wrote  in  1800,  "upon  the 
altar  of  God,  eternal  hostility  against 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man." 

More  Americans  of  Jefferson's 
stature  are  needed  in  the  fight  against 
the  tyranny  of  Communism.  Men 
like  that,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  will  be 
hard  "to  bury." 


Marketing  Against  Yourself 


rjOWN  IN  TEXAS  (the  largest  un- 
frozen state  in  the  union)  the  cow- 
boys have  an  expression  of  admira- 
tion for  a  good  horse:  "He'll  do  to 
ride  the  river  with."  Horses  used  to 
ride  the  river  must  be  dependable, 
sure-footed  and  intelligent. 

We  believe  that  similar  character- 
istics can  be  applied  to  PRODUCERS 
—  those  dependable  and  sure-footed 
live  stock  marketing  organizations 
that  "you  can  ride  the  river  with"  in 
good  times  and  bad. 

Primary  marketing  channels  for 
live  stock  have  changed  greatly  over 
the  past  37  years  when  PRODUCERS 
first  appeared  on  the  scene.  Trucks 
have  replaced  railroads  in  hauling 
the  major  volume  of  live  stock  mar- 
keted; big  terminal  markets  have  lost 
ground  to  decentralized  markets; 
direct  sales  have  mounted;  country 
selling  has  expanded;  auctions  have 
mushroomed;  integration  has  moved 
in  to  demand  a  larger  share  of  live 
stock  marketed. 

For  the  most  part,  your  PRO- 
DUCERS organizations  have  been 
successful  in  adapting  to  these 
changes.  In  one  vital  area,  however, 
there  has  been  no  change  —  PRO- 
DUCERS have  held  steadfast  to  the 
principle  of  integrity  in  live  stock 
marketing. 

There  are  some  614  cooperative  live 
stock  marketing  organizations  in  the 
United  States  handling  an  aggregate 


net  volume  of  $1.2  billion  worth  of 
live  stock  for  their  895,000  farmer  and 
rancher  members.  These  cooperatives 
marketing  associations  handle  about 
15%  of  all  live  stock  sold. 

This  is  a  vital  pace-setting  15 %) 
and  a  volume  large  enough  to  insure 
bargaining  strength.  But  it  could  be 
more.  Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  illogi-. 
cal  to  market  15  animals  through  your 
own  cooperative  and  consign  85  ani- 
m  a  1  s  to  a  marketing  organization 
which  you  do  not  own? 

You're  taking  the  long  end  of  the 
odds  by  betting  6  to  1  against  your- 
self. Because  every  animal  marketed 
"pays  its  way"  by  supporting  the  mar- 
keting machinery  which  handles  it. 
If  you  own  this  marketing  machinery 
in  the  first  place  —  a  cooperative 
marketing  machine  which  is  in  first 
class  order  —  then  you're  playingi 
Russian  Roulette  with  your  owrJ 
profits  by  not  using  it  to  handle  alii 
your  live  stock  sales. 

If  you  don't  think  your  cooperative! 
is  "sure-footed  and  dependable"' 
enough  to  ride  the  river  with,  you'd 
better  have  the  critter  re-shod  with' 
more  efficient  personnel,  better  man-1 
agement,  and  directors  who  have! 
more  than  a  "per  diem"  interest  in 
the  cooperative's  affairs. 
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here 

i         for  the 

first  time 
any  where - 
elegance  with  economy 


Elegant  Impala  4-Door  Sport  Sedan. 


[ere's  new  gem-bright  beauty,  new  room  to  sprawl  in  and  sit  tall  in.  New  lean-muscled  engine 
:onomy,  new  spirit  and  silence  in  its  going.  For  fineness  of  features,  for  precise  craftsmanship  — 
>r  all  the  things  that  make  a  car  good  to  own  — the  '60  Chevrolet  stands  alone  in  its  price  field. 


st  wait  till  you  see  it.  Everything  about  the 
)  Chevy,  every  styling  accent,  every  engineer- 
\  detail,  has  been  polished  and  refined  to  a 
gree  of  perfection  never  before  thought  possi- 
:  of  a  car  in  Chevrolet's  price  class. 
Picture  practicality  and  economy  (there's  even 
>re  of  it  in  a  new  gas-saving  V8!)  combined 
th  much  of  the  luxury  and  hushed  comfort 
aally  associated  with  high-priced  automobiles. 


That's  Chevy  for  '60.  Its  overall  effect  is  one  of 
quiet  elegance,  a  sophisticated  new  shape  that 
embodies  spacious  inner  dimensions.  Space  for 
long  legs  and  broad  shoulders,  with  sofa-wide 
seats  and  even  more  foot  room  for  front  seat 
passengers.  Space  that  specializes  in  family 
travel ! 

Really,  you  have  to  see  this  one  up  close  to 
appreciate  its  fresh  beauty  and  fine  workman- 


ship. You  have  to  take  a  turn  behind  the  wheel 
to  know  its  astonishing  smoothness  and  almost 
total  absence  of  road  hum  and  vibration.  We'll 
admit  our  enthusiasm's  showing  just  a  bit — 
but  once  you've  dropped  into  your  dealer's 
we're  sure  yours  will  be,  too.  There's  nothing 
like  a  new  car — and  there's  never  been  a  new  car 
like  this  '60  Chevrolet!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


SUPERLATIVE 


!mpala  Sport  Coupe  —  one  of  16  fresh-minted  '60  Chevrolets  you  can  choose  from. 


SO  C  H  EVROLET 

EAREST  TO  PERFECTION  A  LOW-PRICED  CAR  EVER  CAME! 
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Cattle  Feeders . . .  see  the  results  of 
Aureomycin  Crumbles  at  no  cost! 


nil  can  try  Aureomycin  Crumbles  on  your  own  farm  without  spending  a 
id  judge  results  for  yourself.  "Seeing  is  believing." 

heard  a  lot  about  the  wonderful  results  other  beef  raisers  are 
^h  aureomycin®  Crumbles— and  now  you  can  check  for  yourself. 

Crumbles  help  you  get  started  on  full  feed  faster, 
reduce  scouring  and  cut  down  off-feed  days.  Your  cattle  will  show  a 
brighter  eye,  improved  hair  coat  and  better  "bloom."  aureomycin  Crum- 
bles help  you  get  better  finish  and  better  carcass  quality.  All  this  with 


faster  weight  gains,  improved  feed  efficiency  and  earlier  marketing. 

In  calves  and  yearlings,  aureomycin  Crumbles  increase  feed  effi- 
ciency by  as  much  as  20%,  increase  daily  gains  by  up  to  29%  and,  trials 
show,  cut  scouring  by  up  to  81%. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  —  see  your  veterinarian,  drug- 
gist or  feed  dealer  as  soon  as  convenient  and  ask  for  your  free  trial 
package  OF  aureomycin  CRUMBLES.  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agri- 
cultural Division,  New  York  20,  New  York. 


aurkhwkjh 
crumbiss 


Look  for  this  red, 
green  and  black 
A UREOM YC/N 
Crumbles  free  sam- 
ple display  at  your 
regular  supplier's. 
Get  your  free  sam- 
ple and  information 
booklet. 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Get  this  free  demonstration  PACKAGE  from  your 
regular  Cyanamid  supplier.  Limited  offer  —  Act  now! 


1  x 


This  1-lb.  free  trial  package  contains 
sufficient  AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  to 
treat  one  animal  for  25  days.  Easy  to 
use,  no  matter  what  you  are  feeding. 
AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  contain  2 
grams  of  AUREOMYCIN  per  pound  and 
are  regularly  packaged  in  50- lb.  bags. 


^aureomycin  is  American  Cyanamid  Company's  trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 
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•  Live  Stock  Market  Outlook  •  Live  Stock  Output  During  the  '50s 

•  Select  the  Right  Cattle  Breed  •  Superior  Sheep  are  Being  Bred 


THIS  TIME  get  a 

spreader  with  "GUTS" 
...  get  a  NlSt 


Rugged  N£2£  IPEA  PFO  a/icf  ground-drive 
spreaders  carry  a  full  year  guarantee 


New  Idea  PTO  spreaders  put  their 
power  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  with 
tractor  seat  control  of  five  spreading 
rates  for  each  forward  tractor  speed 
plus  throw-out  clutch  for  easy  clean 
out.  Disc-type  slip  clutch  prevents 
overloading  damage  to  your  spreader. 
Permanent  safety  shields  on  all 
gears  and  drive  shafts  provide 
protection  for  you. 


The  insides  can't  rust  and  won't  rot 
out  of  a  New  Idea  spreader  box.  Penta- 
treated  and  painted,  the  box  is  water 
repellent  and  acid  resistant.  Side- 
boards are  tongue-and-groove;  bottom 
boards  have  shiplap  joints.  Each  board 
is  securely  riveted  to  steel  frame.  One- 
piece  steel  endgate  and  full  length  steel 
flares  strengthen  box  and  protect  it 
against  loading  damage. 


Look  at  the  sheer  brawn  of  this  New  Idea 
A-hitch,  made  of  extra  heavy  steel,  deep  and  uni- 
form in  thickness.  See  how  the  hitch  extends  well 
under  the  box  for  greater  rigidity  and  strength. 
In  the  same  way  heavy  steel  sills,  distributor  sup- 
port, arch  mounting,  rear  arch,  endgate,  gusset 
plates  and  flares  make  a  New  Idea  almost  inde- 
structible. With  New  Idea's  greater  than  average 
strength,  you  can  spread  safely  at  higher  than 
average  spreading  speeds. 


This  time  get  a 

Mew  Idea 

Your  choice  of  2  PTO  and 
3  ground-drive  models  ...  a 
size  to  fit  your  farm.  Look 
them  over  at  your  New  Idea 
dealer's  lot  or  showroom.  If 
you  like  what  you  see,  your 
dealer  can  arrange  special 
financing  for  the  purchase  of 
a.  New  Idea. 


Plenty  strong  and  plenty  prac- 
tical, contoured  New  Idea  paddles 
provide  slicing  action  as  manure  is 
spread.  Paddles  are  individually 
replaceable,  as  are  rugged 
New  Idea  U-teeth  on  cylinders 
which  chew  up,  rip  up,  tear  up 
manure  for  uniform,  even  spread- 
ing. New  Idea  shreds  finer 
spreads  wider  .  .  .  lasts  longer 


This  Manure  Value  Dial  FREE 
with  your  request  for  literature. 

Tells  cash  value  of  manure  produced  by  herds 
of  up  to  100  head.  Calculates  number  of  yearly 
trips  to  field  for  different  capacity  spreaders. 
Helps  you  determine  how  large  a  spreader  to 
buy ! 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  


JJew  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  jAvco  distributing  cobp. 


Box  183,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  literature  O  PTO  spreader  models  □  ground-drive 
spreader  models.  Also  include  free  Manure  Value  Dial  which  will  tell  me 
the  cash  value  of  the  manure  I  handle  yearly. 

Nam  e  » 


Address. 
City  


.State. 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  PICTURE  this  month 
depicts  Mary  Diane  Arnett, 
Queen  of  the  61st  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  Show,  with  Mr.  Gimere, 
a  1,085  pound  Aberdeen  Angus  steer 
who  became  the  third  Grand  Cham- 
pion steer  to  be  shown  at  the  Royal 
by  his  owner,  Kenneth  P.  Eitel, 
Green  Castle,  Mo.  Eitel,  33,  also  had 
the  Grand  Champion  steer  in  1955 
and  1948. 

Mary  Diane,  19-year-old  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  secretary,  interrupted  prep- 
arations for  her  wedding  this  month 
to  reign  for  eight  days  (Oct.  17  to 
24)  over  the  Midwest's  annual  pag- 
eant of  its  finest  live  stock.  She  com- 
peted against  16  of  the  prettiest 
young  ladies  in  eight  states  for  the 
honor  of  wearing  the  jeweled  crown 
of  the  Royal.  In  addition  to  its  ac- 
claim, Kansas  City  showered  upon 
her  gifts — including  a  complete 
wardrobe  —  worth  several  hundred 
dollars.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Fennell- 
Gibson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.) 
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Proved  Successful  on  25,000,000  Pigs! 


MOVING  FEED  BY  AIR  is  a  new  ap- 
proach to  feeding  live  stock  being 
aken  at  Colorado  State  University. 
Jnder  test  is  a  vacuum  arrangement 
vhich  will  pull  grain  and  other  con- 
:entrated  feeds  from  bin  to  point  of 
ise.  If  it  works,  the  vacuum  or  "nega- 
ive  pressure"  principle  will  simplify 
nechanical  equipment  required  for 
lutomation.  CSU  engineers  believe 
hat  moving  feed  by  air  can  easily  be 
ncorporated  into  feed  handling  sys- 
ems. 

*ELLETS  OF  DYBAR  scattered  over 
brush-infested  areas  give  positive 
:ontrol  of  brush  with  one  low  cost 
reatment.  The  one-eighth  inch  pel- 
ets  can  be  scattered  by  hand,  with 
nechanical  broadcaster  or  airplane. 
rield  trials  in  14  states  indicate  suc- 
essful  control  of  22  species  of  woody 
)lants.  Rates  of  application  vary  from 
6  lbs.  per  acre  for  Texas  rangeland 
o  75  lbs.  per  acre  for  heavily  infested 
>rushy  areas.  Dybar  is  manufactured 
>y  Du  Pont. 

ILECTRIC  LIGHT  TRAPS  may  pro- 
vide future  insect-free  living.  Pur- 
lue  University  designed  a  trap  of 
hree  15-watt  black  light  (ultraviolet, 
lot  visible  to  man)  fluorescent  lamps 
yhich  protected  corn,  potatoes,  to- 
riatoes  and  cucumbers  from  insect 
lamage  in  50  x  60  foot  garden  plots, 
nsects  killed  were  the  corn  earworm, 
European  corn  borer,  the  potato  leaf- 
topper  and  tomato  and  tobacco  horn- 
rorms. 

Electric  traps  work  automatically, 
'herefore,  no  strict  time  schedule  for 


pplication  of  controls  is  needed.  With 
lsecticides,  control  schedules  are 
ictated  by  the  weather,  time  the  in- 
ects  appear  and  the  development 
tage  of  the  crop  to  be  protected, 
.ight  traps  can  be  used  when  the  soil 
:  wet,  a  condition  which  limits  the 
se  of  many  other  insect  controls, 
'robably  most  important,  traps  leave 
o  poisonous  residue  on  plants,  they 
re  not  injurious  to  wildlife,  and 
:rains  of  insects  resistant  to  chem- 
;als  will  not  develop. 

ERMINAL  MARKET  CHARGES 

for  each  head  of  live  stock  market- 
d  include  $2.33  for  cattle,  $1.25  for 
'alves,  770  for  hogs  and  500  for  sheep 
nd  lambs,  reports  USDA.  Average 
harges  paid  per  head  include  the 
jllowing: 

pecies  Yardage  Feed  Sales  Services 

attle  .82(       .26?    $1.18  .07? 

alves  .46         .10        .65  .04 

neep  and 

,  Lambs  .17         .05         .25  .03 

logs  _28£       .08?       .38?  .03? 


INDUSTRIAL  MARKETS  for  animal 
fats  and  hides  are  being  sought  as 
surpluses  of  these  products  pile  up 
with  increased  live  stock  production. 
Despite  our  growing  population  and 
fairly  high  fat  consumption  per  per- 
son, we  now  have  about  half  a  billion 
pounds  of  lard  available  for  export 
every  year,  plus  large  supplies  of  in- 
edible fats. 

Until  the  mid-1940's  these  fats  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Then 
came  detergents  made  from  petro- 
leum chemicals  and  today  only  about 
26%  of  the  animal  fats  produced  go 
into  the  soap  market.  Meanwhile 
their  production  has  risen  to  more 
than  3  billion  pounds  a  year,  60% 
more  than  in  1948.  To  add  to  the  prob- 
lem, foreign  sales  are  falling  off  as 


synthetic  detergents  go  into  produc- 
tion abroad. 

USDA  researchers  are  trying  to 
find  new  uses  for  animal  fats.  Largest 
outlet  so  far  is  in  live  stock  feeds, 
where  studies  show  that  fats  improve 
the  feeding  efficiency  of  mixed  feeds 
and  increase  their  palatability.  Also, 
many  commercial  broiler  feeds  now 
contain  2  to  3%  added  fats.  Fats  are 
also  being  used  in  plastics  to  give 
pliability  and  resistance  to  deteriora- 
tion by  heat  and  light  to  such  items  as 
raincoats,  umbrellas  and  clear  garden 
hose. 

Chemicals  derived  from  fats  are 
also  being  used  in  floor  wax  and 
water-base  paints.  Other  promising 
uses  are  in  coatings  for  packaging 
materials,  cotton  finishes,  electrical 
insulation,  in  lubricants  and  in  syn- 
thetic detergents. 

As  for  new  uses  for  hides,  research 
is  providing  the  basis  for  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper  methods  of  ob- 
taining superior  leathers. 

TOTAL  WATER  USE  QTJADRU- 

pled  from  1900  to  1950  and  is  ex- 
pected to  double  again  by  1975.  By 
then,  we'll  be  using  1,800  gallons  a 
day  for  every  man,  woman  and  child. 
Industry  surpasses  agriculture  in 
total  water  use  requiring  up  to  275 
billion  gallons  a  day  by  1975.  It  takes 
115  gallons  of  water  to  produce 
enough  wheat  for  one  loaf  of  bread. 
Congress  has  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  five  saline  plants  to  make 
fresh  water  from  salt  or  brackish 
water.  Each  plant  produces  up  to  1 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  daily. 
Nearly  every  community  has  a  water 
problem  —  water  shortage,  poor 
water,  or  flood. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3  YEARS  FOR   $1    OR   6  YEARS   FOR  $2. 


Early  injection  in 
the  blood  stream. 
Works  immediately. 


Original 


FE-50 


High- 
Potency 

(100  mgs.  elemental  iron  per  2  cc.  dose) 
Miraculous  Blood-Building  Iron  Dextran  Complex ... 


PAYS  OFF  3  WAYS 


Triggers  hidden  growth  power 

end  boosts  weaning  weights  as  much 
as  8  to  10  lbs.  or  more. 

Supercharges  body  resistance. 

Helps  ward  off  TGE,  scours,  pneu- 
monia, thumps. 

^)  Prevents    baby    pig  anemia. 

Alleviates  setback,  curbs  runtiness. 

In  the  past  3  years  25  million  pigs 
have  proved  that  the  few  cents  for 
each  blood-vitalizing  injection  of  the 
original  FE-50's  iron  dextran  com- 
plex can  "buy  you  more  pork  per 
litter!"  This  year  more  than  ever, 
you  need  the  help  of  fabulous  origi- 
nal FE-50.  For  the  only  way  you'll 


make  up  for  lower  pork  prices  is  by 
having  more  pork  to  sell! 

Injection!  -  Only  Assurance  of 
IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE 

Any  farmer  can  vitalize  pigs  in  min- 
utes with  this  easy,  original  FE-50 
injection.  It  will  pay  big!— for  pigs 
treated  with  the  original  FE-50  may 
often  reach  profitable  market 
weights  as  much  as  2  weeks  faster. 
And  reports  indicate  feed  savings  of 
as  much  as  70  lbs. 

"Sell  more  pork— buy  less  feed- 
take  less  time  to  do  it."  Get  the 
original  Anchor  FE-50,  with  the  gen- 
uine, original  iron  dextran  complex, 
from  your  Anchor  Serum  dealer  now. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

New  Special  Formula   f£  SOPS"  CA 

S3  2  H W « %  X 


RECOMMENDED  DOSAGE 

Use  the  original  FE-50  in 
all  regular  farm  practice, 
where  pigs  "hit  the  sod" 
by  the  middle  of  the  4th 
week  after  farrowing. 

Use  the  new  FE-SUPER-50 

where  pigs  are  kept  in 
continuous  confinement. 


Manufactured  under  license  of 
Benger   Laboratories,  Ltd.,  England 


By  the  creators  of  TRUE-VAC  and 
ERY-MUNE  . . .  National  Standards  for 
Control  of  Hog  Cholera  and  Erysipelas 


® 


SERUM  COMPANY 

Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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America's  livestock  producers  know  st  good  thing 

NEW  SIMPLIFIED  V-BELT 
SKYROCKETS  CASE.  PTO 


Cut  chore  time  and  labor  cost  with 


materials  handling  equipment 


TRACTOR  LOADERS 

New  CASE  190  front-end  loader,  shown  on  Case-o- 
matic  Drive  tractor,  has  compact,  heavy-duty  design 
for  extra  strength  ...  big  3,000-pound  break-out 
power  .  .  .  10%  cubic-foot  capacity.  Operates  from  6 
inches  below  ground  level  to  height  of  9  feet.  Avail- 
able with  manure  fork,  dirt  and  snow  buckets. 


POWER  UNLOADING  WAGON 


New  Case-Helix  all-steel  power  unloading  wagon,  has 
exclusive  self-cleaning,  non-clogging  Convey-o-matic 
floor.  Add-on  design  permits  buying  basic  grain  box, 
building  up  later  to  self-unloading  forage  wagon  or 
bunk  feeder.  Forage  wagon  unloads  6  to  7  tons  of 
green  material  in  2Y2  minutes. 


AUGER  UNLOADER 

New  Case-Helix  auger  unloader  automatically  un- 
loads up  to  6,000  pounds  in  one  trip.  Streamlines  an\ 
grain  orfeed  handling  job.  Combination  mixer-blendei 
and  auger-unloader  mixes  feeds  to  commercial 
standards  .  .  .  blends  and  transfers  2000  pounds  of 
feed  in  5  minutes  or  less.  90  and  125-bushel  sizes. 
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when  they 


it 


DESIGN 

SPREADER  SALES  61% 


It  doesn't  take  long  for  America's  live- 
stock producers  to  spot  a  better  product ! 
These  farmers  were  quick  to  appreciate 
the  big  difference  in  performance  be- 
tween conventional  spreaders  and  new 
Case  V-belt  drive.  They  liked  the 
smooth,  quiet  operation  .  .  .  20%  faster 


spreading  .  .  .  the  more  uniform  spread* 
ing  pattern  .  .  .  finer  shredding  .  .  . 
added  strength  and  durability. 

Check  the  4  big  benefits  of  V-belt 
design  — and  you'll  make  your  next 
spreader  a  Case ! 


New  CASE  spreader  V-belt  design  gives  you  these  4  benefits: 


Smoother,  shock-free  operation  . . . 

The  new  fully-enclosed  V-belt  drive  transmits 
full  tractor  power  smoothly  and  quietly — ab- 
sorbs shock  loads — permits  faster  beater  speeds 

More  uniform  spreading  . . . 

V-belt  drive  coupled  with  the  exclusive  new 
Case  Ripl-Glide  conveyor  eliminates  sudden 
shock  loads  on  conveyor  chains  and  slats.  The 
load  starts  gently  .  .  .  moves  smoothly  to  the 

20%  wider,  finer  "blanket". . . 

The  exclusive  new  high-speed  18-paddle  wide- 
spread distributes  a  20%  wider  blanket  .  .  . 
Spreads  6  loads  for  every  5  that  a  conventional 

■Lower  maintenance  . . . 

Revolutionary  V-belt  drive  takes  the  place  of 
chains,  power  shafts,  gearbox  and  safety  clutch 
.  .  .  eliminates  over  50  parts  that  require 
service  or  replacement  in  conventional  spread- 
ers. So  Case  can  afford  to  build  extra  quality 
and  strength  into  these  spreaders  where  it 


than  conventional  spreaders  with  less  strain  on 
beaters  and  shafts. 


beaters  without  crowding  or  overloading  .  .  . 
feeds  evenly  for  more  uniform  spreading.  Con- 
veyor and  beater  action  are  synchronized  to 
keep  power  requirements  at  a  minimum. 


spreader  would  handle.  The  18  paddles  are  so 
closely  spaced  that  every  chunk  is  thoroughly 
shredded  and  evenly  spread. 


really  counts  .  .  .  extra-heavy-duty  conveyor 
with  spring  steel  slats  .  . .  heavier  channel  steel 
frame  .  .  .  stronger  steel  flares  that  protect 
wood  sides  from  loader  damage  .  .  .  special 
acid-resistant,  outdoor  plywood  box. 


THERE'S  A  CASE 

A 


SPREADER  JUST  RIGHT  FOR  YOU  •  . 


lOO  BU.  V-BELT  IIS  BU.  V-BELT  135  BU.  V- 

With  their  faster  operation  and  big  capacity,  Case  V-belt  spreaders  cut  spread- 
ing time  to  a  minimum.  New  100-bushel  V-belt  model  now  brings  the  time- 
saving,  money-saving  advantages  of  V-belt  design  to  average-size  farms. 


75  BU.  GROUND  DRIVE 


95  BU.  GROUND  DRIVE 


Case  ground-drive  spreaders  have  roller  chain  drive,  inde- 
pendent apron  control,  adjustable  slanting  arch  and  ex- 
clusive center-bearing  axle  support. 


Call  your  Case  dealer  today  and  set  a  date  for  a  test-spread  demonstration 
right  on  your  farm.  See  how  smoothly  the  Case  V-belt  spreader  runs... how 
it  stands  up  under  slam-bang  loading  . . .  how  its  thorough  shredding  action 
pulverizes  the  manure  to  tiny  fragments,  spreads  them  evenly  over  the  field 
in  a  wide  blanket  .  .  .  even  when  handling  big  chunks  of  matted  or  frozen 
manure.  Seeing  is  believing  .  .  .  call  your  CASE  dealer  today. 


Jm  I.  CASE 


J.  I.  CASE  CO 


1st 


in 


•         RACINE,  WIS. 

Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


r 
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Mail  for  the  complete  story 

Get  the  facts  on  Case  materials-handling  equipment: 
Send  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  M-569,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


□  Engineering  White  Paper 
on  V-belt  spreaders 


□  Feed  and  forage-handling 
machine  catalogs 

□  V-belt  spreader  catalog     □  Materials  Handling  Short-cuts 

Q  Ground  drive  spreader  catalog 


Name_ 


.Student  □ 


Address 
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No  waiting,  crowding,  pushing.  Everyone  gets  his  share  at  CLAY  Mechanical  Feeder.  Up  to 
90°  turns  are  possible.  Animals  can't  touch  moving  parts.  So  simple  a  child  can  operate. 

How  you  can  feed 
50  head  in  9  minutes 


No  more  crawling  up  that  icy  chute, 
chopping  frozen  silage,  and  forking 
down  unpalatable  chunks  your  cattle 
won't  eat. 

Just  flip  a  switch  and  let  your 
Clay  Silo  Unloader  and  Mechanical 
Feeder  do  the  work  for  you.  It  doesn't 
matter  if  the  silage  is  frozen  solid. 
This  combination  will  handle  any 
kind  of  silage,  even  frozen  grass. 

Improves  Quality  of  Silage  .  .  . 

Even  more  important,  the  modern 
Clay  push-button  feeding  system 
will  actually  improve  the  palatability 
of  your  silage.  There  will  be  no  frozen 
chunks  for  your  cattle  to  nose  aside 
and  waste.  Silage  is  cut  into  small 
particles,  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
fluffed  up  the  way  cattle  like  it. 
They'll  eat  more  and  produce  more 
milk  or  meat  from  a  ton  of  silage. 
This  means  more  profit  for  you. 

With  a  Clay  Silo  Unloader  and 
Mechanical  Feeder  you  can  easily 
feed  20  head  in  6  minutes  ...  50  in 
9  minutes ...  or  150  in  20  minutes. 

Initial  cost  and  operating  cost  are 
low  for  both  machines.  A  few  cents 
worth  of  electricity  will  throw  down 
a  ton  of  silage  and  distribute  it  along 
your  feed  bunks.  No  sense  spending 
hours  working  up  a  sweat  in  a  cold 
silo  when  electricity  can  do  the  job 
so  cheaply  and  easily. 

Clay  Silo  Unloaders  offer  big  ad- 
vantages over  other  unloaders.  They 
handle  frozen  silage  .  .  .  seldom  need 
repair  .  .  .  are  easily  moved  from  silo 
to  silo.  They  fit  all  standard  silos  and 
your  Clay  Dealer  provides  fast  serv- 
ice when  you  need  it. 


Clay  Mechanical  Feeders  also 
offer  important  features.  You  can 
easily  install  them  in  your  present 
bunks.  Changes  in  direction  are  sim- 
ple and  they  fit  practically  any  lay- 
out. They  can  be  quickly  adjusted  to 
handle  grain,  corn,  and  chopped  hay 
as  well  as  silage. 

Free  Planning  Book  .  .  . 

For  free  idea  booklets  on  Silo  Un- 
loaders, Mechanical  Feeders,  Barn 
Cleaners,  and  Milking  Parlors,  write 
to  Clay  . . .  today! 


Unloader 
raises  and 
lowers  easily 


With  CLAY  Purchase  Plan,  You 
Can  Mechanize  Your  Feeding  NOW! 

You  needn't  wait.  Pay  for  your  equip- 
ment while  it  does  your  work.  As  little 
as  $29.82  a  month  will  pay  for  your 
Silo  Unloader,  $1  7.96  a  month  for  your 
Feeder.  You  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
push-button  feeding  within  weeks.  Ask 
your  CLAY  Dealer  for  more  information 
or  write  to  CLAY. 


i 


Handles  all 
silage  .  .  .  even 
frozen  grass 


Unloader  and 
Feeder  can  be 
moved  easily 


Feeder  shown 
is  50'  long 
All  sizes 
available 


One  drive  unit 
serves  Feeder 
up  to  150'  long 


Cattle  don't 
crowd. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  1298  Poplor  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Please  send  me  free  booklets  on:    □  Mechanical  Feeders     □  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Milking  Parlors 


Nam  el 


ADDRESS- 


_State_ 


Washington 

bfi  Philip  1«  Warden 


rpHE  12TH  MONTH  is  the  time  to, 
(1)  review  how  live  stock  pro- 
ducers fared  in  Congress  this  year, 
and  (2)  time  to  guess  at  what  the 
second  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
may  do. 

Probably  most  important  this  year 
is  what  Congress  didn't  do.  Several 
hog  price  support  bills  were  left  on 
the  shelf  as  the  lawmakers  rushed  to 
adjourn  before  Khrushchev's  visit  in 
September.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  was  instructed  to  step  in  with 
a  remedy  if  the  bottom  fell  out  of  hog 
prices.  So  far  it  hasn't,  so  further 
action  on  hog  price  supports  won't  be 
forthcoming  until  late  January.  Even 
then  the  issue  may  not  have  the  ap- 
peal to  some  solons  —  notably  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Minn.) — that  it 
did  last  August. 

One  bill  that  passed  is  liable  to 
create  a  ruckus  when  Congress  re- 
turns. It's  the  food  stamp  law,  which 
gives  Sec.  Benson  the  authority  to 
distribute  surplus  farm  products  to 
the  needy.  However,  the  law  is  not 
mandatory  and  the  Secretary  doesn't 
cotton  to  it.  Even  if  Benson  is  pres- 
sured into  using  the  food  stamp  plan, 
he  probably  won't  spend  the  $250 
million  put  up  to  finance  the  program 
next  year. 

The  food  stamp  plan  is  a  part  of 
P.  L.  (public  law)  480,  which  pro- 
vides for  sale  of  farm  surpluses 
abroad  for  foreign  currencies  and  in- 
creases the  barter  of  surpluses.  P.  L. 
480  was  revised  last  year  to  prevent 
loss  of  cash  sales  through  bartering. 
Barter  commodities  now  include 
corn,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  soy- 
beans, cheddar  cheese,  wheat,  milled 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco  and  nonfat  dry 
milk.  Dropped  from  the  list  were  oats 
and  butter. 

What  Congress  will  do  in  the  1960 
election  year  is  anybody's  guess.  The 
Democrats,  with  their  majorities  in 
both  houses,  will  be  trying  to  vote  a 
farm  program  which  they  could  use 
as  leverage  in  campaign  propaganda. 

Meanwhile  the  administration  an- 
nounced in  mid-November  that  it  will 
seek  a  "realistic"  farm  bill  next  year, 
with  federal  price  supports  on  com- 
modities based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
market  price  in  the  preceding  three 
years.  For  example,  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  the  support  price  on  wheat 
might  drop  to  400  a  bushel  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  77%  of  parity 
support  price  of  $1.77.  This  system  is 
now  used  for  corn  price  supports  and 
would  be  intended  to  reduce  the 
wheat  output. 

The  administration  farm  program 
also  proposes  to: 

•  Extend  the  soil  bank  conser- 
vation reserve,  paying  farmers  an 
annual  rental  for  5  to  10  years  for 
shifting  crop  lands  to  grass  and 
tree  cultivation.  The  administra- 
tion would  allot  $600  million  for 
soil  bank  payments  in  1960,  as  com- 
pared with  $450  million  in  1959. 

•  Direct  research  toward  finding 
new  markets  and  uses  for  farm 
products. 

•  Step  up  the  "food  for  peace" 
program,  another  possible  way  to 
cut  down  the  crop  overage. 

•  Expand  rural  development 
programs  to  help  low  income  farm- 
ers reach  higher  living  standards. 

PREDICTION:  A  new  farm  pro- 
gram will  be  voted  by  Congress  in 
1960  but  it  won't  be  either  a  "Repub- 
lican" or  a  "Democratic"  bill.  The 
split  on  the  "farm  problem"  in  Wash- 


ington isn't  along  party  lines,  but  pit 
the  big  city  politicians  against  thosi 
from  the  rural  areas. 

As  for  the  market  outlook  and  feec 
situation  next  year,  the  agricultun 
department  predicts  the  following: 

LIVE  STOCK  &  MEAT  SITUA 
tion.  Live  stock  production  ant 
slaughter  will  increase  over  1959.  Ho| 
production  may  turn  down  in  1961 
but  the  total  number  slaughtered  wil 
probably  be  larger  than  this  year 
Cattle  herds  are  increasing  sharplj 
and  a  moderate  gain  in  slaughter  is 
expected.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughte: 
next  year  will  be  in  line  with  the 
modest  gain  this  year  in  numbers  or 
farms. 

Meat  output  has  been  increasing  foi 
two  years  and  will  probably  set 
new  high  in  1960.  All  classes  of  meat; 
will  be  up  but  the  largest  gain  wiL 
be  in  beef.  Consumption  may  reach 
161  pounds  per  person  next  year,  2\\ 
pounds  more  per  person  than  in  1959 
The  expected  1960  rate  would  stir 
be  below  those  of  1955  and  1956  which 
were  162.8  and  166.7  pounds. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on 
farms  and  ranches  will  increase  by 
some  five  million  head.  Slaughter 
supplies  will  likely  continue  to  be 
dominated  by  fed  cattle.  A  price  rise 
next  spring  equal  to  that  of  last  spring! 
is  not  likely  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
liberal  supplies  for  slaughter  at  least 
during  the  first  half  of  1960. 

The  outlook  for  hogs  next  year  is 
based  largely  on  the  increase  in  sup- 
ply already  in  progress  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  slight  reduction  in  slaugh- 
ter next  fall  as  compared  with  this 
fall.  Prices  of  hogs  are  likely  to  be 
near  present  levels  this  winter  and 
next  spring. 

WOOL  SITUATION:  The  average! 
price  received  by  U.  S.  growers  forj 
shorn  wool  for  the  1959-60  marketing 
year  will  be  10  to  15%  higher  than 
received  for  1958-59.  The  outlook  is 
one  of  stronger  demand  than  last  year 
and  stable  prices  at  levels  above 
year  ago. 

FEED  SITUATION:  Feed  grain 
production  totaling  167  million  tons 
this  year  is  a  third  higher  than  5  years 
ago.  Domestic  utilization  also  has 
gone  up  as  producers  have  stepped  up 
live  stock  feeding.  Experts  have 
doubled  since  1954.  But  another  big 
carryover  of  surplus  grain  into  the 
new  crop  year  is  predicted. 

•  •  •  The  agriculture  department 
in  mid-October  announced  its  pro- 
posed revision  of  grades  for  lamb 
and  mutton  (The  Producer,  August, 
1959).  It  would  modify  the  present 
minimum  requirements  for  the  prime 
and  choice  grades.  The  modifications 
would  increase  the  importance  of| 
conformation  and  external  finish  and! 
reduce  the  emphasis  that  is  placed] 
on  internal  factors  considered  in  eval-| 
uating  quality.  This  proposal  would! 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  average 
fatness  for  prime  and  choice  grades. 
There  should  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  lambs  which 
would  qualify  for  prime. 

•  •  •  If  the  special  house  subcom- 1 
mittee  on  legislative  oversight  which! 
conducted  the  quiz  show  investiga- . 
tion  has  its  way,  there  are  going  to  be 
fewer  television  roles  for  Hollywood 
cowboys.  Members  told  television 
network  officials  that  it  is  time  for  j 
them  to  get  rid  of  so  many  "westerns'' 
and  clean  up  "the  diet  of  violence"  - 
they  are  feeding  the  viewing  public  J 
with  mystery  and  detective  stories. 
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Prices  to  Work 
Lower  this  Winter 


By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


December  Mierkci  Trends 


Fat  cattle  and  feeder  prices  steady  to  lower. 


Hog  prices  are  expected  to  firm  up  slightly. 


Lamb  prices  should  hold  steady  or  increase  slightly. 


CONSIDERABLY  MORE  cattle 
and  calves  have  been  placed  in 
K^A  feedlots  this  season  as  compared 
ith  a  year  ago.  In  13  major  cattle 
•eding  states,  July-September  in- 
lipments  were  up  21%;  in  the  Corn 
elt  States  the  over-all  increase  was 
5%,  and  in  four  major  feeding  states 
i  the  West  (Arizona,  California,  Col- 
;ado  and  Texas)  feedlot  placements 
ere  up  36%. 

These  highlights  of  USDA's  October 
report  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed 
re  supplemented  by  data  from  state 
eterinarians  which  indicate  that 
attle  and  calf  shipments  into  the 
orn  Belt  States  during  July-Septem- 
ber were  up  15%.  It  remains  to  be 
-;en  how  many  cattle  will  be  fed  out 
lis  winter.  The  bulk  of  placements 
sually  occur  in  October-December 
/hen  about  twice  as  many  cattle  are 
laced  on  feed  as  in  July-September. 
Ihe  number  of  cattle  to  be  fed  out 
lis  winter,  however,  will  be  sub- 
1  antially  above  a  year  ago. 

Cattle  Match  Feed  in  West 

Both  buyers  and  sellers  of  feeder 
'attle  have  been  following  a  "wait 

.nd  see"  policy  this  year.  There  has 
[,een  considerably  less  advance  con- 
'-acting  of  cattle  and  calves  than  a 
>ar  ago.  This  policy  has  paid  off  for 
"uyers  as  feeder  prices  have  declined 
j'ince  last  summer  (See  Chart).  Feed- 
er prices  in  October  were  a  shade 

)wer  than  a  year  ago,  but  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  the  fall  of  1957. 
'  'he  $5  to  $6  price  spread  between 
:  alves  and  yearlings  is  slightly  less 
!.ian  last  fall  but  considerably  above 

verage. 

Several  forces  have  been  at  work 
i  the  feeder  cattle  market  —  some 
.ending  to  hold  prices  up,  some  tend- 
ig  to  depress  prices.  A  record  4.2 
illion  bushel  corn  crop,  for  example, 
?as  been  harvested.  With  corn  prices 
rt  the  90c  level  (supports  at  $1.12)  in 
'tie  Corn  Belt,  farmers  are  looking  to 
;  attle  as  a  way  to  get  a  higher  return 
n  their  corn.  The  steer-corn  price 
atio  in  October  was  the  second  high- 
_st  on  record  for  that  month. 
Beef  cattle  numbers  in  the  Western 
reas  are  approaching  the  limits  of 
'he  feed  supplies.  This  means  that 
marketings  from  these  areas  will  be 
■lore  sensitive  to  changing  moisture 
onditions  in  the  coming  year  than  in 
he  past  two  years.  This  is  particular- 
y  true  in  the  Northern  Plains,  be- 
ause  of  the  dry  summer  in  this  area. 

However,  late  September  and  early 
)ctober  rains  have  improved  the 
>rospects  for  fall  and  winter  grazing 
n  most  of  the  Western  ranges.  Except 
'n  the  extreme  Southwest,  range  feed 
upplies  are  ample  for  a  normal  win- 
er.  This  has  improved  the  holding 
,  position  of  Western  producers  and 
> las  reduced  the  chances  of  wide- 
{  pread  liquidation  of  Western  herds 
his  winter. 

1  Prices  on  feeder  cattle  have 
hopped  off  some,  just  the  same.  The 
nain  reason  is  the  decline  in  slaugh- 
er  prices  which  have  a  predominant 
nfluence  on  the  feeder  market. 
The  high  cost  of  credit  and  diffi- 


culty of  obtaining  loans  is  reducing 
the  demand  for  feeder  cattle.  The  im- 
portance of  this  factor  is  not  easy  to 
assess,  but  it  is  no  doubt  having  an 
effect.  Many  farmers  borrow  heavily 
to  buy  feeders.  Money  has  become 
very  tight  during  the  past  six  months. 
Interest  on  intermediate  term  loans 
has  been  boosted.  Interest  rates  will 
continue  high  into  1960  and  lending 
agencies  will  be  more  selective  than 
in  recent  years.  The  credit  situation 
in  combination  with  the  outlook  for 
moderately  lower  cattle  prices  in  1960 
suggest  that  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised in  financing  cattle  feeding  op- 
erations. 

More  grain  fed  cattle  are  about 
ready  for  market  than  a  year  ago  at 
this  time.  On  October  1,  a  sample  of 
producers  in  21  cattle  feeding  states 
told  USDA  that  they  intended  to  mar- 
ket 24%  more  cattle  in  October-De- 
cember than  in  the  same  period  the 
year  before.  This  is  probably  an  over- 
estimate. If  we  consider  the  weight 
distribution  of  cattle  on  feed,  October 
1 — that  steers  over  900  pounds  and 
heifers  over  700  pounds  are  candi- 
dates for  slaughter  during  October  to 
December  —  then  we  would  expect 
about  a  16%  increase  (See  Table). 

The  weight  breakdown  has  been  a 
more  reliable  guide  to  future  market- 
ings than  reported  intentions.  Last 
July  1,  producers  in  13  states  reported 
that  they  expected  to  market  25% 
more  cattle  off  feedlots  in  July-Sep- 
tember than  in  the  same  period  the 


Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed 
On  October  1  in  21  States 

1958  1959  Per  Cent 
1000  1000  Change 
head     liead  % 

All  cattle  &  calves      3986       4766  +20 

Steers  2969       3371  +14 

Under  500#  128         190  +48 

500-699#  288         423  +47 

700-899#  903         976       +  8 

900-1099#  1314       1396       +  6 

1000#  and  over  336         386  +15 

Heifers  991       1354  +37 

Under  500#  95         119  +25 

500-699#  263         379  +44 

700-899*  486         609  +25 

900#  and  over  147        247  +68 

Steers  over  900#  & 

Heifers  over  700#     2283       2638  +16 

Source:  USDA 

year  before,  but  actually  only  mar- 
keted 4%  more.  Even  in  October, 
slaughter  of  fed  cattle  was  about  the 
same  as  the  year  before. 

The  table  shows  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  heifers  on  feed.  The 
slaughter  of  heifers  in  the  next  few 
months  will  make  up  a  larger  portion 
of  the  total  cattle  slaughter  than  last 
year.  Because  heifers  average  200  to 
250  pounds  less  than  steers  at  slaugh- 
ter, the  pounds  of  Good  to  Prime  beef 
to  be  produced  in  the  next  few  months 
will  not  likely  be  as  much  as  16% 
above  a  year  ago. 

In  the  past  two  years,  fat  cattle 
prices  increased  from  fall  into  the 
winter.  Considering  the  number  of 
cattle  scheduled  for  marketing  the 
next  few  months,  prices  are  not  likely 
to  increase  in  December.  More  likely 
fat  cattle  prices  will  continue  to  work 


Average  Monthly  Prices  of 
Feeder  &  Slaughter  Steers 


Good  to  Choice  Steer  Calves 
at  Kansas  City 
300-500* 


rpHE  ABOVE  CHART  shows  the  rela- 
tionship between  prices  on  feeder 
calves,  yearlings  and  slaughter  steers  over 
the  past  two  years.  The  relationships 
have  been  changing.   Here's  why: 

The  cattle  industry  has  been  rebuild- 
ing since  1957  when  the  drouth  in  the 
Plains  states  broke.  As  cattle  numbers 
expanded,  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  cows  and  calves  were  retained  on 
farms  and  ranches.  As  slaughter  of  cows 
and  calves  declined,  the  market  for  these 
kinds  strengthened.  The  sharp  drop  in 
cow  and  calf  slaughter  more  than  offset 
the  increased  slaughter  of  finished  cattle. 


Thus  rising  slaughter  prices  led  to  a 
strong  demand  for  feeders.  Prices  on 
feeder  calves  increased  more  than  on 
yearlings,  widening  the  spread  between 
the  two  classes. 

The  combination  of  rising  slaughter 
prices,  low  feed  prices,  and  abundant 
range  feed  supplies,  resulted  in  an  unusu- 
ally strong  demand  for  feeder  cattle  in 
the  fall  of  1958.  The  demand  is  still 
strong  but  slackened  some  this  fall  as 
slaughter  prices  eased  downward.  Slaugh- 
ter prices  have  a  predominant  influence 
on  feeder  prices,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
chart. 


lower  into  the  winter.  Prices  on 
feeder  calves  and  yearlings  will  tend 
to  follow  the  fat  market. 

Compared  with  last  year,  one- 
seventh  more  pork  will  be  produced 
in  1959.  Hog  prices  are  very  sensitive 
to  change  in  production  and  increase 
this  year  has  caused  prices  to  drop  to 
the  lowest  levels  since  1955. 

The  average  person  in  the  U.  S.  will 
have  68  pounds  of  pork  this  year.  This 
is  the  largest  per  capita  supply  since 
1956  but  still  13  pounds  per  person 
below  the  per  capita  supply  of  beef. 

In  recent  years,  prices  of  medium 
weight  barrows  and  gilts  have  in- 
increased  in  December  from  the  sea- 
sonal low  in  November.  This  is  what 
is  expected  this  year  as  marketings  of 
the  spring  pig  crop  taper  off.  The 
price  increase  will  be  small.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  hogs  marketed  in  De- 
cember will  be  heavier  than  in  No- 
vember. For  this  reason,  "average" 
hog  prices  will  not  increase  as  much 
as  prices  on  medium  weight  butchers. 

Ship  Hogs  at  200  to  220 

Heavy  butcher  hogs  are  normally 
discounted  in  the  winter  months, 
often  $1  per  cwt.  With  huge  corn  crops 
and  low  corn  prices,  the  tendency  is 
to  feed  hogs  to  heavy  weights.  This  is 
expected  this  year  unless  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  hog  farmers 
change  their  practices. 

With  lard  prices  averaging  one-half 
to  two-thirds  the  value  of  live  hogs, 
packers  have  been  discounting  the 
heavier  hogs.  It  takes  a  sharp  pencil 
to  figure  a  profit  this  year  by  feeding 
a  210  pound  hog  on  to  250  pounds. 
Why  not  ship  your  hogs  when  they 
weigh  between  200  and  220? 

Sow  prices  often  decline  in  Decem- 
ber from  November  levels.  This  fol- 
lows when  we  recognize  that  the 
average  weight  of  sows  puts  them 
into  competition  with  the  large  sup- 
ply of  more-desired  butcher  hogs.  Fat 
sows  will  be  discounted  heavily  in 
December,  too. 

Compared  with  the  summer 
months,  when  sows  make  up  20  to 
30%  of  hog  slaughter,  they  only  com- 
prise 5  to  10%  in  December.  It's  very 
difficult  for  the  trends  in  sow  market- 
ing to  influence  the  total  hog  market 
in  the  winter  months. 

Pork  received  a  helping  hand  re- 
cently when  USDA  announced  that 
meat  packers  can  now  sell  pork  prod- 
ucts in  small  containers,  Previously, 
3  pound  and  over  cans  had  to  be  used 
for  these  products.  Now,  ham,  pork 
shoulder  picnics,  loins,  and  beef  and 
pork  luncheon  meats  can  be  packed 
in  containers  from  12  ounces  up  to  3 
pounds.  This  should  help  the  swine 
industry  merchandise  more  of  its  out- 
put toward  the  end  of  next  year. 

Lamb  prices  yielded  to  increasing 
supplies  in  late  September  and  early 
October.  Prices  firmed  up  some  late 
in  October.  Prices  on  Choice  wooled 
lambs  ranged  from  $20  to  $21  per  cwt. 
at  Chicago.  These  prices  were  about 
$3.50  under  what  spring  lambs 
brought  last  July  and  were  about 
$2.50  under  a  year  ago.  From  July- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Five) 
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Select  the  Right 
Cattle  Breed 


By  Stewart  II.  Fowler 


w 


HICH  BREED  OF  BEEF 

cattle  is  the  best?  Here's 
the  first  question  that  you 
will  be  asking  if  you  are  planning  a 
new  cattle  operation.  Ask  breeders  of 
five  different  breeds,  and  you'll  get 
five  different  answers!  No  wonder 
either — each  one  is  entitled  to  think 
his  breed  is  tops.  Besides,  there  is  no 
one  best  breed  for  all  conditions. 

The  breed  to  select  will  depend 
upon  the  accompanying  conditions 
into  which  your  choice  of  breed  must 
fit.  You  should  carefully  study  your 
particular  situation.  Consider  the 
market  demand,  the  type  of  operation 
you  want,  the  general  environment, 
the  breeds  prevalent  in  the  area,  and 
your  personal  preference.  Then  select 
the  breed  that  is  best  suited  to  your 
conditions. 

Market  demand  is  the  real  begin- 
ning consideration.  It  is  important  in 
determining  your  best  type  of  enter- 
prise, even  before  you  consider  your 
choice  of  breed.  You  will  find  that 
the  market  demand  is  a  major  factor 
affecting  the  dollars  earned  by  your 
cattle  operation. 

Choose  Cattle  to  Fit  Market 

Study  the  long-range  market  out- 
look carefully.  Is  the  major  demand 
for  slaughter  calves,  or  is  your  area 
primarily  a  feeder  cattle  production 
area?  Do  packer  buyers  compete 
keenly  for  finished  feedlot  cattle,  or 
do  grass-fat  cattle  meet  with  most 
ready  acceptance?  If  you  want  max- 
imum financial  returns  from  your  op- 
eration, choose  cattle  that  will  "fit" 
the  major  market  demand. 

The  type  of  operation  that  you 
establish  will  determine  the  use  of 
your  cattle.  This,  in  turn,  will  influ- 
ence your  choice  of  a  breed  (or 
breeds,  if  you  crossbreed).  Do  you 
want  to  market  heavy  slaughter 
calves  right  "off  the  teat?"  Then 
strongly  consider  the  mothering 
qualities  of  the  various  breeds. 

In  the  Gulf  Coast  area,  Brahman 
blood  in  the  cow  herd  is  especially 
valuable  in  putting  milk-fattened 
calves  on  the  market  directly  off  the 
cow.  The  liberal  flow  of  high-butter- 
fat  milk  really  does  the  trick — stimu- 


Louisiana  State  University 


lates  growth  rate,  puts  on  adequate 
finish,  and  adds  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
market  "bloom."  Put  Angus  or  Here- 
ford bulls  on  that  Brahman  founda- 
tion, and  you  will  really  drive  dollars 
across  the  scales  at  weaning  time. 

Maybe  the  marketing  of  high-qual- 
ity feeder  calves  appeals  to  you.  If  so, 
give  preference  to  the  breeds  pre- 
ferred by  feedlot  operators  in  your 
sales  area.  Remember,  most  feedlot 
operators  want  polled  cattle  of  uni- 
form color.  You  can  turn  out  polled, 
black-white  faces  that  are  loaded 
with  "built  in"  hybrid  vigor  by  mat- 
ing Hereford  bulls  to  Angus  cows.  Or, 
you  can  start  more  economically  with 
native  or  grade  females  and  breed  the 
horns  off  and  establish  uniform  color 
with  Polled  Hereford  or  Angus  bulls. 

If  a  purebred  operation  is  your 
goal,  consider  the  demand  for  bulls 
of  different  breeds  before  you  settle 
on  a  particular  breed.  Where  Brah- 
mans  and  Santa  Gertrudis  may  sell 
well  in  one  area,  you  may  not  be  able 
to  move  anything  but  Herefords  in 
another.  Also,  evaluate  your  poten- 
tial outlets  for  surplus  females  of 
the  various  breeds. 

The  general  environment  of  your 
area  may  place  certain  restrictions 
on  your  choice  of  a  breed.  No  breed 
is  universally  adapted  to  meet  all  en- 
vironmental variations.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  cattle  best  adapted  to 
the  hot,  humid  Southern  summers — 
they  are  not  best  suited  to  cope  with 
the  frigid  stress  of  Northern  winters. 

Breeders  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  combination  of  genes  into  any  one 
breed  that  would  make  it  superior 
in  all  traits  for  all  conditions.  One 
breed  may  possess  genes  that  suit  it 
for  a  particular  set  of  environmental 
conditions,  whereas  another  breed 
may  possess  genes  more  nearly  ideal 
for  another  combination  of  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  neither  breed  is  more 
efficient  under  a  third  set  of  condi- 
tions, although  each  may  possess 
some  genes  that  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable under  the  new  circumstances. 
If  the  desirable  genes  from  each  breed 
could  be  fixed  into  a  new  breed,  then 
it  might  closely  approach  the  ideal  for 
the  new  set  of  conditions. 


An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the 
Santa  Gertrudis  breed  of  cattle.  This 
breed  was  developed  by  securing 
some  genes  from  the  Brahman  and 
some  from  the  Shorthorn.  The  result- 
ing new  gene  complex  serves  better 
under  Gulf  Coast  conditions  than 
either  of  the  original  complexes. 

The  short,  slick  hair,  dark-pigmen- 
ted  skin,  and  light-colored  hair  adapts 
the  Brahman  to  areas  of  high  environ- 
mental temperature  and  intense 
direct  sunlight.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  longer  and  more  curly  coat  and 
thicker  hide  of  the  Hereford  insulates 
it  against  the  icy  blasts  of  western 
range  winters.  The  long,  shaggy 
winter  coat  of  the  Galloway  and 
Highland  breeds  especially  adapts 
them  to  beef  production  in  areas  of 
extremely  cold  climate. 

Breeds  "Fit"  Certain  Areas 

The  white  face  of  the  Hereford 
proves  to  be  a  limiting  factor  in  areas 
of  intense  direct  sunlight  and  little 
shade.  The  solar  radiation  of  the 
moist,  non-pigmented  areas  about  the 
eyes  promotes  a  tendency  to  develop 
cancer  eye.  Breeds  with  dark  hair  and 
skin  around  the  eyes  are  less  predis- 
posed to  the  ailment.  However,  select- 
ing Hereford  bulls  with  red-ringed 
eyes  will  increase  the  amount  of  eye- 
lid pigment  and  will  reduce  the  prob- 
lem. 

Insect  pests,  such  as  ticks  and 
screwworms,  present  serious  prob- 
lems in  some  areas  of  cattle  produc- 
tion. In  such  situations,  Brahman 
blood  is  of  considerable  value.  With 
the  aid  of  a  well-developed  pannicu- 
lus  muscular  membrane,  located  be- 
tween the  hide  and  flesh,  the  Brah- 
man can  vigorously  shake  its  hide  to 
dislodge  many  insects.  The  screw- 
worm  fly  viewing  the  shaking  hide 
must  feel  pretty  much  like  the  Navy 
pilot  trying  to  land  on  a  flattop  in  the 
center  of  a  storm!  The  Brahman  also 
carries  a  built-in  fly  swatter  in  the 
form  of  its  extra-long,  whip-like  tail. 
A  secretion  from  its  skin  is  also 
thought  to  act  as  an  insect  repellant. 

Rough  range  country  is  not  the  best 
mating  territory  for  many  Angus  and 
Brangus  bulls.  Bulls  of  these  breeds 


often  allow  their  sheath  linings  to 
protrude  to  an  extent  where  they  may 
be  injured  on  cactus  or  brush.  Such 
injuries  can  cause  the  loss  of  service 
for  the  remainder  of  the  breeding 
season. 

Cattlemen  from  the  range  country 
say  that  Angus  bulls  don't  trail  cows 
as  well  as  the  bulls  of  some  other 
breeds.  This,  of  course,  can  result  in 
a  reduced  calf  crop. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  breeds  that  are  prevalent  in  your 
area.  The  breeds  used  most  exten- 
sively by  the  progressive,  practical 
cattlemen  of  the  area  are  probably 
good  "bets"  for  success.  Evidently 
the  producers  who  are  making  their 
living  from  cattle  —  rather  than  from 
oil  royalties — have  found  their  breeds 
to  be  better  adapted  to  not  only  the 
environmental  factors  of  the  area  but 
also  highly  acceptable  in  local  trade 
channels.  Otherwise,  they  would  be 
using  a  different  breed. 

Areas  often  become  noted  for  a  par- 
ticular breed.  In  such  cases,  it  is  es- 
pecially important  for  commercial 
producers  to  run  cattle  similar  to 
those  favored  in  the  area.  Buyers 
often  go  to  such  areas  to  buy  large 
shipments  of  cattle  of  the  "reputa- 
tion" breed.  Naturally,  this  creates  a 
poorer  market  for  smaller  offerings  of 
cattle  of  other  breeds.  It  isn't  unusual 
for  top-quality  Herefords  to  sell  for 
as  much  as  $2  per  cwt.  less  than  com- 
parable quality  Angus  in  "Angus 
country"  —  and  we've  all  seen  the 
reverse  in  "Hereford  country." 

Starting  in  the  business  with  a 
breed  that  is  popular  in  the  area  fa- 
cilitates the  purchase  of  foundation 
stock,  makes  for  easy  exchange  of 
breeding  stock,  and  provides  a  ready 
market  for  surplus  purebred  stock. 

Your  personal  preference  should 
also  be  considered.  Ask  yourself: 
which  of  the  breeds  that  are  about 
equally  popular  and  profitable  in  the 
area  do  you  personally  like  best?  If 
you  use  a  breed  that  you  personally 
like,  you  will  naturally  do  a  much 
better  job  with  it  than  with  another 
breed  that  you  are  not  interested  in. 
Give  a  "Hereford-lover"  Brahmans, 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Five) 


Typical  representative  of  the  Angus  Real  Burbon  1st,  herd  sire  of  the  Straus- 
breed  is  this  bull.  American  Angus  Medina  Ranch,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  rep- 
registry  office  is  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  resents  the  Hereford  Breed.  Hereford 
Frank  Richards  is  the  breed   secretary.  headquarters   are   in   Kansas    City,  Mo. 
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Shorthorns  are   the  largest   of  the   beef  Since    its    founding    in    1924,  American 

breeds  and  were  the  first  to  be  brought  Braham    Breeders    Assn.    has  registered 

to    America.     Registry    offices    are    in  some    295,500    cattle.     The    secretary  is 

Omaha,   Neb.    K.  R.   Fulk   is   secretary.  Harry    P.    Gayden,    Houston    23,  Texas. 
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Champs  of  the 
American  Royal 


Br  Glen  Bars  •  Associate  Editor 


The  grand  champion  carlot  of  fat  steers  was  this  pen  of  15  Angus  shown  by 
Paul  Freed  and  sons  Dean,  left,  and  Dennis,  right.  The  steers  averaged  1,171 
pounds  and  brought  $40  per  cwt.  Judges  were  lavish  in  praise  of  the  animals. 


THE  1959  AMERICAN  ROYAL 
Live  Stock  Show  was  a  re-run 
of  the  1955  exposition  as  far  as 
several  breed  champions,  exhibitors 
and  sale  prices  were  concerned.  New 
features  this  year  plus  the  higher 
prices  paid  for  most  prize-winning 
live  stock  made  the  Oct.  17  to  24 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  event  the  finest  in 
the  past  four  years. 

Only  the  prevailing  uncertainty  in 
the  future  cattle  market  marred  an 
otherwise  outstanding  show.  This 
bearish  factor  showed  up  in  lower 
prices  paid  for  fitted  and  commercial 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  in  the  show 
and  sale.  Some  fat  cattle  also  sold  for 
less. 

Among  the  show's  highlights  were: 

•  The  crowning  of  Miss  Mary 
Diane  Arnett,  19-year-old  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  secretary,  as  Queen  of  the  61st 
American  Royal. 

•  The  showing  for  the  third  time 
in  11  years  of  the  grand  champion 
steer  by  Kenneth  P.  Eitel,  33,  Green 
Castle,  Mo. 

•  The  showing,  by  Oklahoma  State 
University,  of  the  grand  champion 
lamb  for  the  fourth  straight  year. 

•  Competition  for  $3,400  in  cash 
prizes  in  the  first  annual  pens-of- 
three-bulls  event. 

•  The  far  better  than  going  market 
prices — and  often  better  than  year 
ago  prices — paid  for  the  324  market 
hogs  that  sold  for  an  average  of  $22.50 
per  cwt,  and  the  73  lambs  that 
brought  $46.75  on  the  average.  Last 
year  lambs  averaged  $34.31  and  the 
premium  paid  for  hogs  was  far  less 
than  the  $7  per  cwt.,  premium  over 
market  paid  this  year  on  the  aver- 
age. 

•  The  debut  of  the  Appaloosa  horse 
in  the  Royal's  horse  show.  More  than 


ti.  A.  Weaver,  Columbia,  Mo.,  presents  a 
Plaque  and  congratulations  to  Oscar  W. 
Anderson,  exhibitor  of  the  grand  champion 
nog.    The  show  was  named   for  Weaver. 
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150  of  the  spotted  animals  were  ex- 
hibited. 

Eitel,  in  becoming  the  first  person 
to  show  more  than  one  grand  cham- 
pion steer  at  the  Royal,  virtually  re- 
peated his  performance  of  1955.  Mr. 
Gimere,  his  1,085  pound  summer  year- 
ling, was  chosen  from  Eitel's  regis- 
tered herd  of  Angus,  as  was  the  case 
in  1955.  And  as  happened  four  years 
ago,  the  steer  was  purchased  by  Wil- 
liams Meat  Co.  for  Putsch's  Restau- 
rant, Kansas  City.  The  sale  price  of 
$6.10  a  pound  ($6,618.50)  was  only 
12«:  a  pound  less  than  was  paid  four 
years  ago  and  was  considerably  better 
than  prices  paid  the  last  two  years. 

The  grand  champion  carlot  of  15  fat 
Angus  steers  was  shown  by  Paul 
Freed,  Paullina,  la.,  and  was  sold  by 
Producers  and  Texas  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Association  for  $40  per 
cwt.  The  steers  weighed  an  average 
of  1,171  pounds.  Last  year's  fat  carlot 
brought  $46. 

Kansans  Had  Reserve  Steer 

The  reserve  grand  champion  steer 
in  the  open  class  was  owned  and 
shown  by  John  M.  Lewis  and  Sons, 
Larned,  Kan.  The  Polled  Hereford 
weighed  1,095  and  brought  $2.25  a 
pound,  25(2  a  pound  more  than  last 
year. 

Oscar  W.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Leland, 
111.,  had  the  grand  champion  barrow 
of  the  L.  A.  Weaver  American  Royal 
Swine  show.  Weaver,  professor  emer- 
itus of  animal  husbandry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  was  honored  this 
year  for  his  contribution  to  the  Royal 
hog  show  and  to  the  industry  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  205  pound  grand  champion 
Poland  China  won  over  180  other  hogs 
in  six  breeds.  It  defeated  another  Po- 
land owned  by  Kenneth  Smith,  17, 
Calumet,  Okla.,  which  was  the  grand 
champion  of  the  junior  division. 

Anderson,  54,  and  his  sons,  Rolland, 
23,  and  Gerald,  17,  own  the  largest 
Poland  China  breeding  operation  in 
the  country,  presently  numbering 
about  1,000  hogs.  They  did  not  sell 
the  grand  champion  but  retained  it 
for  later  shows. 

Smith's  hog  sold  at  $3.75  a  pound  to 
the  Oldham  Sausage  Co.,  Lee's  Sum- 
mit, Mo.  This  was  the  best  price  paid 
since  1955,  being  at  least  $1.50  more  a 
pound  than  was  paid  in  the  last  three 
years. 

Only  in  the  fat  lamb  division  was 
there  an  important  spread  between 
the  1959  and  1955  grand  champion 
sale  prices.  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity's fourth  straight  grand  champion- 
ship was  taken  on  a  115  pound  Hamp- 
shire. The  $4.05  a  pound  paid  by 
Williams  Meat  Co.  was  well  over  the 


sale  prices  in  the  last  three  years  but 
no  match  for  the  all-time  high  of 
$11.03y2  a  pound  paid  in  1955. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  14  years 
for  a  purebred  lamb  other  than  a 
Southdown  to  win  the  purple  ribbon. 
In  that  period  there  have  been  two 
crossbred  winners. 

In  the  fitted  stocker  and  feeder 
show  the  entry  of  20  Hereford  calves 
by  J.  D.  Lamont,  Orchard,  Colo.,  was 
named  grand  champion.  The  calves 
weighed  an  average  of  371  pounds 
and  sold  at  $45  per  cwt.  to  the  Werth- 
heimer  Cattle  Co.,  Galesburg,  111. 

This  was  a  big  drop  from  last  year's 
sale  price  of  $63,  paid  to  Holroyd  & 
House  of  Cedar  Vale,  Kan.  But  it  was 
up  from  the  $33.50  paid  to  the  same 
firm  in  1955.  A  total  of  780  head  of 
fitted  cattle  and  calves  averaged 
$29.86  per  cwt.,  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  $35.17  in  the  sale  last  year. 

The  grand  champion  entry  in  the 
commercial  feeder  and  stocker  show 
was  51  Hereford  yearlings  weighing 
an  average  of  525  pounds,  shown  by 
the  Thies  Cattle  Co.  of  Dodge  City, 
Kan.  They  sold  at  $34  to  Lugabill 
Bros.,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

The  trend  to  lower  prices  for 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  showed  up 
strongly  in  the  sale  of  8,635  head  of 
commercial  steers  and  heifers  as 
buyers  paid  an  average  price  of 
$26.29.  This  compares  with  $27.37  paid 
a  year  ago.  Average  weight  of  the 
cattle  this  year  was  643  pounds. 

Sale  of  175  head  of  fat  steers — in- 
cluding junior  and  open  class  calves 
but  not  including  grand  champion  or 
reserve  steers  —  brought  an  average 


Grand  Champion  steer  was  Mr.  Gimere, 
a  1,085  pound  Angus  held  by  his  owner, 
Kenneth  P.  Eitel,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 
It    was    the    third    title    win    for  Eitel. 


price  of  $30.57  compared  with  $31.06 
paid  last  year.  The  average  weight 
was  995  pounds. 

The  show  and  sale  for  registered 
pen  bulls  pleased  Royal  officials  by 
the  attention  it  drew  from  breeders. 
Hereford  champions  were  shown  by 
Northern  Pump  Farms,  Richmond, 
111.,  while  Turner  Ranch,  Sulphur, 
Okla.,  had  the  reserve  trio.  The  Angus 
winners  were  exhibited  by  Rose  and 
McCrea,  Maysville,  Mo.  Harry  Moore 
and  Sons,  Columbia,  Mo.,  had  the  re- 
serve champions. 

Junior  Show  Champ  Was  Angus 

More  than  10,000  head  of  live  stock 
and  1,000  show  horses  competed  for 
some  $135,000  in  cash,  ribbons  and 
trophies  at  the  Royal  this  year.  Audi- 
ences numbering  in  the  thousands 
saw  daily  performances  of  some  of 
the  nation's  finest  gaited,  jumping, 
walking,  parade,  quarter  and  harness 
horses. 

First  top  honor  awarded  in  the  big 
show  went  to  Don  Cagwin,  20,  Lock- 
port,  111.,  for  his  grand  champion 
steer  of  the  junior  show,  a  1,100  pound 
junior  yearling  Angus.  Reserve  grand 
championship  honors  went  to  another 
Angus,  a  1,020  pound  summer  year- 
ling shown  by  Roger  Nellans,  16, 
Mentone,  Ind. 

Cagwin  has  shown  champions  be- 
fore at  both  the  Royal  and  at  Denver. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two) 


Superior  Sheep 
Are  Being  Bred 

Ohio  sheepmen  are  out  to  double  their 
income  by  marketing  200%  lamb  crops.  An  impossible 
goal?    They  don't  think  so  and  have  begun 
production  testing  to  find  out.    And  many 
other  management  practices  are  helping  the  small 
flock  owner  to  build  a  new  sheep  industry. 


By  W.  W.  Wharton 


Ohio  State  University 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL  PRODUC- 
tion  in  Ohio,  an  important 
source  of  income  for  Buckeye 
farmers  for  the  last  150  years,  is  en- 
tering an  era  that  could  make  the 
state  headquarters  of  a  new  sheep 
empire  in  the  Middle  West  and  South- 
east. 

Two  sheep  programs  now  under- 
way are  laying  the  foundation  for  an 
entirely  new  sheep  industry.  Eventu- 
ally, the  programs  promise  to  double 
a  farmer's  income  from  his  flock.  And 
it  isn't  impossible  that  the  benefits 
could  be  even  greater  than  that! 

The  Ohio  Sheep  Production  Testing 
Program  and  the  Commercial  Ewe 
Flock  Production  Club  Program  are 
the  two  spearheading  projects.  In 
fact,  they  are  playing  little  noticed, 
but  important,  parts  in  the  nation- 
wide change  of  live  stock  production 
patterns. 

Big  Future  for  Small  Flocks 

What's  behind  this  interesting  de- 
velopment? Briefly,  it  is  this.  The 
production  of  range  sheep  is  declin- 
ing, and  has  been  for  several  years. 
The  reasons  are  many:  Drouth,  acute 
shortages  of  skilled  and  reliable 
labor,  widespread  reductions  in  graz- 
ing permits  on  public  lands,  a  low 
wool  market  and  rising  production 
costs.  As  the  Western  sheep  industry 
loses  ground,  it  is  being  recovered  by 
farm  flocks  in  the  Midwest  and 
Southeast.  The  soil  bank,  the  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  of  cash  crops  with  the 
consequent  seeding  of  improved  pas- 
tures, and  the  favorable  winter 
climate  in  these  areas  have  stimulated 
the  ewe  and  lamb  enterprises  in  na- 
tive sheep  states.  Also,  small  flocks 
appear  to  be  healthier  and  many 
farmers  are  finding  that  a  30  to  50 
ewe  flock  can  increase  income  with 
very  little  extra  effort. 

Both  Ohio  programs  are  designed 
to  help  the  small  flock  owner  meet 
the  challenge  of  supplying  the  major 
tonnage  of  lamb  for  the  nation's  table. 
Since  the  production  testing  program 
is  newest  of  the  two,  let's  look  at  it 
first. 

This  project  was  put  into  operation 
last  spring  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing sheep  through  better  selection  of 
breeding  stock.  Main  factors  being 
tested  are: 

•  Milk  production. 

•  Ability  to  gain. 

•  Twinning. 

•  Conformation  and  finish. 

•  Efficiency  of  gains. 

•  Wool  production. 

The  use  of  a  selection  index,  which 
incorporates  those  characteristics 
making  the  greatest  contribution  to 
total  flock  income,  is  used  as  a  meth- 


od of  estimating  the  over-all  merit 
of  an  animal.  This  index  provides  a 
single  figure  by  which  all  animals 
in  a  flock  can  be  compared  for  re- 
placement and  culling  purposes. 

The  program  is  not  a  contest.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  help  purebred  and 
commercial  sheep  raisers  locate  the 
best  producing  ewes  and  rams  in  their 
flock.  This  is  especially  important 
to  the  purebred  breeder  because  near- 
ly all  of  the  sires  of  market  lambs 
come  from  purebred  flocks.  Rams 
that  sire  fast  gaining  lambs  which 
finish  as  desirable  market  lambs  will 
please  the  commercial  grower  and 
will  mean  repeat  sales  for  the  pure- 
bred breeder. 

Production  records  for  the  com- 
mercial sheep  man  are  just  as  im- 
portant, especially  if  he  is  saving  ewe 
lambs  for  replacements.  Such  records 
aid  greatly  in  culling  a  flock  even 
when  ewe  lambs  are  not  being  saved. 

To  begin  production  testing,  each 
ewe  and  her  lamb  or  lambs  must  be 
identified.  Purebred  breeders  have 
this  job  already  done  by  means  of  a 
flock  or  registration  ear  tag.  Com- 
mercial growers  can  ear  tag  each  ewe 
and  her  lambs  with  a  simple,  inex- 
pensive numbered  metal  ear  tag. 

Birth  date  of  lambs  can  be  con- 
veniently 1  obtained  by  means  of  a 
simple  barn  wall  chart,  listing  the 
identification  of  the  ewe;  date  the 
lambs  were  born;  type  of  birth  and 
sex  of  lambs,  and,  of  course  the 


Newell  Elder,  above,  Clark  County,  Ohio,  demonstrated  value  of  production  testing  in 
his  1958-59  record:  from  84  ewes  he  marketed  148%  lamb  crop;  143.7  lbs.  lamb  per  ewe 
and  9.2  lbs.  wool  marketed  per  ewe.  Elder's  gross  return  per  ewe  bred  was  $40.87. 


identification  of  the  lambs.  This  barn 
chart  is  also  a  good  place  to  record 
fleece  weights  at  shearing  time. 
Multiply  the  fleece  weight  by  three 
to  be  equal  to  one  pound  of  lamb  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  index. 

Lamb  production  is  measured  by 
obtaining  weaning  weights  of  the 
lambs  at  120  days  of  age.  It  isn't  nec- 
essary to  weigh  each  lamb  at  exactly 
120  days,  since  breed  adjustment  fac- 
tors are  utilized  to  correct  to  the  120 
day  figure.  Other  adjustment  factors 
are  used  to  place  all  progeny  on  an 
equal  basis. 

These  factors  include: 

•  Twinning  Ability: — Ewes  re- 
ceive additional  credit  for  having 
multiple  births.  The  average  weights 
of  lambs  weaned  are  used,  supple- 
mented by  21  points  for  each  addi- 
tional lamb  raised  to  weaning  time. 
Only  six  points  are  added  for  ewes 
dropping  twins  and  raising  a  single. 

•  Age  of  Ewes: — An  additional 
three  points  per  lamb  are  credited  to 
ewes  lambing  for  the  first  time  as  a 


W.  W.  (Bill)  Wharton  weighs  Iamb  and  assistant  records  data  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Stoltz,  Somerset,  Ohio.  Flock  owners  in  the  Ohio  program  keep  a  production 
record  card  on  each  of  their  ewes.  After  all  weights  of  lambs  are  computed,  producers 
have  the  information  needed  to  help  them  select  ewes  that  produce  more  lamb  and  wool. 


two  year  old  or  younger.  Ewes  seven 
years  of  age  or  older  are  credited 
with  three  additional  points  per  lamb. 

•  Sex  of  Lambs: — To  place  all 
lambs  on  a  comparable  basis,  ewe 
lambs  and  wethers  are  credited  with 
four  additional  points  over  ram 
lambs.  For  example,  an  index  on  a 
two-year-old  ewe  shearing  an  eight 
pound  fleece  and  raising  twin  lambs 
(ram  and  ewe)  weighing  60  and  64 
pounds  at  120  days,  would  be  com- 
puted like  this: 

62  points  —  average  weight  of 
lambs. 

21  points  —  raised  twins. 

4  points  —  one  twin  is  ewe. 

6  points  —  ewe  is  two  years  old. 

24  points  —  wool  credit  (8  pounds 
x3). 

The  total  of  117  points  is  the  ewe 
index. 

Records  Show  Ewe's  Value 

All  indexes  are  computed  at  Ohio 
State  University,  then  returned  to  the 
producer,  listed  by  sire  groups.  The 
producer  transfers  this  information 
to  a  ewe  production  record  card.  One 
card  is  used  for  each  ewe.  The  card 
has  space  for  recording  all  data  dur- 
ing the  ewe's  normal  life  expectancy. 

The  ewe  index  can  be  compared  to 
the  butterfat  production  record  of  a 
dairy  cow.  If  a  dairyman  has  a  400 
pound  butterfat  cow  he  knows  he  has 
a  good  producer.  And  if  his  cows  are 
much  below  this  figure  he  does  some- 
thing about  it.  Sheepmen  have  not 
kept  records  with  50  or  60  ewe  flocks 
because  small  changes  in  production 
did  not  seem  important. 

Breeders  have  felt  that  a  ewe  was 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  if  her  lamb 
or  lambs  weighed  60  pounds  at  four 
months  of  age.  Yet,  for  example,  two 
flocks  in  the  Ohio  production  testing 
program  had  averages  much  above 
that  this  year.  One  flock  of  69  lambs 
averaged  97.5  pounds  at  120  days  of 
age  while  another  flock  of  51  lambs 
averaged  89.3  pounds. 

In  checking  these  flocks  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  big  difference 
among  ewes.  This  gives  an  idea  of 
what  can  be  done  with  a  farm  sized 
flock  by  using  good  breeding  and 
management. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One) 
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Live  Stock  Output: 
Decade  of  Change 


The  Southeast  has  been  the  fastest  growing 
of  all  regions  in  live  stock  production  during 
the  1950's.  Otherwise,  regional  patterns  are 
little  different,  except  for  increased  output, 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  The  present 
trend  will  probably  continue  10  more  years. 


FEED  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 
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By  Harold  F.  Breimyer 

17.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Rising  feed  production  has  been  the  base  for  live  stock  expansion.  The  chart  above 
shows  the  rate  of  increase  since  1950  in  production  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  sor- 
ghums combined.  It  compares  production  of  the  various  regions,  not  according  to  size 
but  by  rate  of  increase.  West's  growth  has  been  the  most  rapid,  Corn  Belt's  the  slowest. 


THE  DECADE  OF  THE  1950's 
drawing  to  a  close  this  month 
has  been  one  of  increasing  live 
stock  production  but  not  of  revolu- 
tionary change  in  production  pat- 
terns. A  look  at  the  records  shows 
that  all  regions — and  the  nation  as 
a  whole — have  increased  numbers  of 
live  stock  and  poultry.  The  uptrend 
has  been  faster  in  some  areas  than 
in  others,  and  except  for  the  drouth 
and  low  prices  of  1955-56  it  has  been 
fairly  steady. 

Let's  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  meat,  milk,  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
duction these  10  years  past.  Then 
let's  see  why  it  happened.  From  that 
I  think  we'll  get  an  idea  of  where 
we're  going  in  the  1960's. 

•  Beef  Cattle  Have  Moved  East. 
The  Corn  Belt  and  Southeast  have 
more  beef  cattle  in  1959  than  they 
had  in  1950,  with  the  Southeast  be- 
ing the  fastest  growing  of  all  regions. 
The  West  and  southern  plains,  hurt 
three  years  ago  by  severe  drouth, 
are  the  losers.  However,  the  South- 
east still  cannot  be  called  a  big  live 
stock  producing  region. 

•  West  Leads  In  Cattle  Feeding. 
The  practice  of  short  feeding  for 
quick  turnover  in  the  commercial 
feedlots  has  caused  the  West  to  turn 
out  one-third  of  the  nation's  annual 
supply  of  fed  cattle.  The  number  fed 
in  12  months  may  be  three  to  four 
times  the  number  on  feed  at  any  one 
time. 

•  East  Gains  In  Pigs.  As  in  total 
beef  cattle,  the  East  has  gained  at 
the  expense  of  the  West.  But  the 
Corn  Belt  as  a  whole  dominates — it 
produces  more  than  75%  of  the  na- 
tion's hogs. 

•  Sheep  Move  East.  This  regional 
change  is  only  part  of,  and  originates 
with,  a  transition  from  the  old  open- 
range  production  of  sheep  in  the 
West  to  production  in  farm  flocks. 
The  result  of  this  development  has 
been  to  increase  numbers  in  all  farm 
flock  areas.  Even  in  the  West,  sheep 
have  moved  from  the  range  into 
farm  flocks. 

•  Milk  Goes  East  and  West.  Big 
milksheds  on  both  coasts  supplying 
fluid  milk  to  huge  cities  are  some- 
what more  important  now  than  in 
1950.  Here  again  the  Southeast  has 
moved  ahead  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  region.  The  western  Corn  Belt 
and  south  central  states — suppliers 
of  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat 
— have  lost  in  standing. 

•  Broilers  Go  Hither  and  Yon. 
Strangely,  the  Southeast  has  lagged 
only  in  broiler  production  for  which 
it  has  been  most  heralded.  The 


Southeast  had  a  huge  broiler  indus- 
try in  1950.  Since  then  its  growth 
has  been  exceeded  by  states  farther 
west — notably  Arkansas  and  Texas 
— as  first  one  region  and  then  an- 
other stepped  hard  on  the  throttle  in 
this  high  speed  race.  However,  the 
south  central  region  has  not  yet 
closed  the  gap.  Its  36%  of  all  broilers, 
up  20%  from  in  1950,  is  still  less 
than  the  42%  for  the  Southeast. 

•  Eggs  Change  Little.  The  South- 
east has  edged  up  some  but  the  West 
and  Northeast  have  also  advanced  to 
retain  their  strong  positions  in  egg 
production. 

Planters  Become  Live  Stock  Men 

So,  the  present  live  stock  produc- 
tion picture  is  clear.  The  Southeast 
has  grown  a  lot,  but  its  share  of  the 
total  production  is  still  rather  small. 
Otherwise,  regional  increases  in  live 
stock  and  poultry  have  been  fairly 
uniform.  Each  region  has  moved 
ahead  in  its  specialties,  keeping  the 
regional  production  patterns  fairly 
stable.  Only  in  broilers  is  the  present 
pattern  greatly  different. 

Rising  feed  production  is  the  reason 
behind  national — and  regional — ex- 
pansion of  live  stock  and  poultry 
numbers  in  the  1950's.  The  Southeast 
and  West  have  boosted  feed  output 


faster  than  the  Corn  Belt  for  two  main 
reasons: 

1.  Technological  advances,  in 
which  the  areas  have  lagged. 

2.  Government  acreage  restric- 
tions on  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  South  especially  has  been  long 
overdue  in  discovering  its  potential, 
so  the  agricultural  boom  there  is  not 
too  surprising.  Yet  much  of  the  ex- 
panded feed  output  in  the  South  and 
West  must  be  ascribed  to  shifts  of 
acreage  out  of  cotton  and  wheat  and 
into  feed  crops.  In  some  sections  of 
the  Southeast  the  transition  has  been 
almost  a  complete  one,  with  cotton 
planters  becoming  live  stock  prod- 
ucers. Production  of  feed  grains  in  the 
South  has  risen  steadily  since  cotton 
acreage  allotments  were  put  on  in 
1954. 

In  the  West,  too,  wheat  controls 
have  forced  large  acreages  into  barley 
and  grain  sorghums.  Production  of 
these  feed  crops  probably  would  have 
increased  anyway,  but  not  as  fast  as 
they  have  under  the  stimulus  of  acre- 
age controls. 

Apart  from  the  acreage  controls 
themselves,  the  storage  features  of 
federal  programs  for  feed  grains  have 
helped  live  stock  expansion  outside 
the  Corn  Belt  by  making  more  reg- 
ular and  dependable  feed  supplies 
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The  circled  figures  on  the  chart  above  show  which  areas  have  increased  live  stock  num- 
bers since  1950.  The  Corn  Belt  and  Southeast  have  more  beef  cattle  than  they  had  in 
1950,  with  the  West  and  Southern  Plains  being  the  comparative  losers.  In  pig  crops, 
also,  the  Southeast  and  Corn  Belt  gained.  Milk  cattle  numbers  rose  both  East  and  West. 
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available.  In  the  South,  the  supply 
had  previously  been  variable  and  un- 
predictable. Feed  often  was  scarce 
during  summer  months. 

But  programs  that  give  some  sta- 
bility to  feed  supplies  and  prices  aid 
all  specialized  live  stock  producers. 
They  benefit  not  only  feed  deficit 
areas  outside  the  Corn  Belt,  but  also 
producers  within  it  who  buy  part  or 
all  their  feed. 

South  Will  Continue  to  Expand 

While  acreage  allotments  on  cotton 
and  wheat  speeded  the  South  and 
West's  swing  to  live  stock  and  feed 
grains,  corn  allotments  slowed  similar 
production  gains  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
Compliance  with  corn  allotments,  im- 
posed from  1954  to  1958  in  the  com- 
mercial corn  area,  was  not  large. 
However,  more  corn  acres  were  taken 
out  of  production  in  1956.  Most  of  the 
6.6  million  corn  acres  idled  in  1958 
were  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Some  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
South  and  West  would  have  come 
even  without  crop  allotments.  Export 
markets  for  U.  S.  wheat  and  cotton 
have  not  increased  as  fast  as  for  live 
stock  products.  Furthermore,  if  more 
wheat  instead  of  feed  crops  had  been 
raised  in  the  West,  more  would  have 
been  fed  to  live  stock. 

Improvement  of  inland  waterways 
aided  the  Southern  boom  making  pos- 
sible increased  feed  transport  at  low 
rates.  Corn  shipments  entering  the 
Tennessee  river  increased  to  630,000 
tons  in  1957  from  less  than  100,000 
tons  10  years  earlier.  At  Memphis,  re- 
ceipts of  corn  advanced  during  the 
same  period  from  almost  nothing  to 
some  250,000  tons! 

Any  review  of  live  stock  and  poul- 
try by  regions  must  include  the  ques- 
tion of  vertical  integration.  Integra- 
tion dominates  broilers  and  has 
doubtless  speeded  their  regional 
shifts  in  production.  If  it  were  to  be- 
come common  in  hogs,  it  would 
change  their  regional  pattern  to  some 
extent.  In  fact,  during  the  last  3  or  4 
years  hog  production  has  tended  to 
increase  more  outside  the  Corn  Belt 
than  within  it.  The  1959  spring  pig 
crop  averaged  3  V2  %  smaller  than  the 
1955  crop  in  north  central  states,  and 
21%  larger  for  all  other  states.  This 
is  not  yet  clear  evidence  of  a  new 
trend,  but  there  is  at  least  an  indi- 
cation that  fringe  areas  are  now  mov- 
ing a  step  faster  on  hogs  than  the 
Corn  Belt. 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  that  vertical  inte- 
gration will  change  the  location  of 
agriculture  contrary  to  basic  econom- 
(Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 
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Heap  this  husky  145-bushe 

with  fast-working  IH  tracto 


Brute -strong 
IH  loaders  and 
bonus -built  spreaders 
outlast  them  all ! 


Load  . . .  haul . . .  spread  faster!  Save  time  and  hard  work  with 
a  powerful  IH  tractor-loader  and  bigger-capacity  McCormick® 
spreader. 

Ram  an  IH  tractor-loader  into  hard-packed  manure!  See 
how  big  power  and  balanced  brawn  give  your  IH  tractor 
ground-gripping  traction  even  in  poor  footing.  Break-out  heap- 
ing forkfuls  easily  ...  fill  the  spreader  minutes  faster  with  high- 
capacity  hydraulic  power  that's  crisp  and  responsive.  Notice 
that  power  steering  frees  one  hand  for  instant  control  of  hy- 
draulic levers  to  speed  loading. 

Now  you  can  start  a  big  spreader  load  in  5th-TA  . . .  step  up 
to  fast  hauling  speed  on-the-go,  without  shifting  gears.  In  the 
field,  you  spread  a  low,  finely  shredded  pattern  at  speeds  to  6 
mph.  You  chalk  up  new  time-savings  each  step  of  the  way,  move 
more  manure  daily  than  ever  before,  the  IH  way. 

Extra  stamina  keeps  IH  equipment  on  the  job  years  longer! 
Brute-strong  loaders  are  matched  to  IH  tractor  brawn.  Extra- 
rugged,  low-slung  McCormick  spreaders  can  take  the  shocks  of 
slam-bang  loading  and  high-speed  spreading. 

And  you  can  select  from  four  power-loaders  and  six  spreaders. 
Three  ground-drive  and  three  power-drive  spreaders  provide 
capacities  ranging  from  45  to  145  bushels. 

YOU'RE    A    BIGGER    MAN    WITH    IH    TRACTORS    AND  EQUIPMENT 
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ipreader  quicker 

ader  team ! 


m 

■■*  |  r  extra  years  of  heavy  service,  McCormick  spreaders  are  ruggedly  reinforced.  Steel 
d,  treated  wood  box  is  carried  on  an  extra-strong  frame  and  axles  to  take  the  shocks  of  slam- 
ng  loading,  and  high-speed  hauling  and  spreading.  Precision  controls  let  you  spread  at  any 
sired  rate  of  application.  Rugged  No.  21  ground-drive  spreader  is  pictured. 


Clean-up  fast  and  easily  save  hand  work  with  a  Fast-Hitch  blade 

mounted  on  an  International®  240  Utility  tractor.  Precision  Tel-A-Depth 
control  instantly  raises  or  lowers  blade  to  meet  changing  job  conditions. 
Six-foot  blade  angles  right  or  left . . .  tilts  up  or  down  at  either  end.  Blade 
pitch  also  is  adjustable.  No.  20  loader  is  pictured. 


Work  under  low  doorways,  clean-out  low  sheds.  Low-profile 
International  340  Utility  and  close-coupled  No.  34  loader  need  little  head- 
room. This  makes  it  easy  to  power-clean  loafing  sheds,  small  pens,  tight 
corners.  With  Fast  Reverser,  you  can  back  out  of  sheds,  or  away  from 
spreaders  faster.  This  cuts  additional  time  off  your  loading  cycle. 


For  continuous,  heavy-duty  loading,  team  the  rugged  No.  50  loader, 
with  1,900-pound  lift,  and  an  International  460  Utility  tractor.  Six-cylinder 
engine  and  balanced  weight  give  greater  push  and  pull  power.  "Live" 
hydraulics  keep  loader  lift  and  dump  cylinders  in  action  even  when  you  shift 
gears.  Brawny,  145-bushel,  No.  40  power-drive  spreader  pictured. 


Save  time  and  hard  work!  Team  a  powerful 
IH  tractor  with  a  bigger-capacity  McCormick 
spreader,  power  loader,  and  farm  trailer  to 
mechanize  choring.  Buy  as  you  need,  pay 
when  you  profit,  with  the  IH  Income  Purchase 
Plan.  See  your  IH  dealer,  soon,  for  all  the  facts. 

THE  SOONER  YOU  TRADE 
THE  MORE  YOU  SAVE... 


See  your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  dealer 


International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  fhemse/ves  in  use — Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment.  ..Twine.. 
Industrial  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Construction  Equipment— Generol  Office,  Chicago  1 ,  Illinois 
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YOUR 

WxlOJ^JiiibiiJLjliitt 

KNOWS 

DRUG 

QUALITY 

Veterinarians  and  producers  get  unbiased  appraisals  from  wholesalers 


How  are  you  evaluating 
quality  among  the  new 
brands  of  drugs? 
For  an  unbiased  appraisal 
of  ALL  name-brand 
drugs,  ask  your  whole- 
sale representative. 
He's  an  expert. 
He  saves  you  money  too. 
Highest  quality  drugs 
are  not  necessarily 
highest  priced. 


a  mo 


Bio-Ramo  Drug  Company,  Inc. 
Baltimore  1,  Maryland 


SERVING  VETERINARIANS  AND 
PRODUCERS  THROUGH  YOUR 
INDEPENDENT  WHOLESALER 


"SEASON'S  GREETINGS 

"May  you  have  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

"EVANSVILLE  PRODUCERS 

"Stockyards 
"Evansville  7,  Indiana" 


for  you  who  plan  to  build  your  own 


[Sowing  stall 


13  -  piece 


steel    hardware  set 
All  metal  parts  needed  to  build  sow 
stills  and  pie  creeps  to  any  desired  size1 
using  own  lumber.  4  stall  posts,  2  end  board 
supports,  hinge,  catch,  rump  rail.  Alley  end  $Q 
section  posts,  optional.  Complete  Instructions.  * 
Shipping  wt.  25  lbs.  per  set  F.O.B. 
See  your  dealer  or  write 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO.  Fairfield  1,  Iowa 


CASTRATE  AND  DOCK; 

this  modern  BLOODLESS  way 


Elastic  ring  method.  One  man,  any 
weather.  For  castrating  or  docking 
LAMBS,  castrating  CALVES,  dehorn- 
ing. Time-tested,  original  - 


PAT. 


At  Dealers  or  $12.50  postpaid.  RINGS 
extra:  50,  SI:  100,  $1.80:  500.  $7. 
Use  only  genuine  Elastrator  rings 
with  yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151   Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Lee  Qnasey  to  Open 

Own  Office  as  Couiis 

J^EE  J.  QUASEY,  commerce  couns 
for  National  Live  Stock  Produce 
Assn.  for  the  past  27  years,  has  i 
tired  and  will  open  his  own  office 
counsel  on  commerce  and  transport 
tion  matters,  announces  John 
Fehsenfeld,  president.  Quasey's  n< 
office  will  be  Suite  1816,  120  Sou 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

Quasey  joined 
the  staff  of  Na- 
tional Live  Stock 
Producers  Assn. 
in  1932.  His  ma- 
jor duties  includ- 
ed the  handling 
of  rates,  rules, 
regulations  and 
services  relating 
to  the  transporta-  LEE  J-  QUASEi 
tion  of  live  stock  and  meat  produc 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Quasey  was  chairman  of  the  Trar 
portation  Advisory  Committee  to  ti 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  1947 
1954.  He  has  served  as  a  member 
the  User  Panel,  Transportation  Ass 
of  America  since  1948. 

Quasey  is  licensed  to  practice  b 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinq 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit 
States  and  the  Federal  District  Cou 
of  Northern  Illinois.  He  is  a  memo 
of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  havn 
served  as  president  in  1948-49. 
obtained  his  bachelor  of  laws  degn 
from  John  Marshall  Law  School,  CI 
cago. 

Quasey  recently  married  the  fo 
mer  Mrs.  Camille  V.  Fahey,  of  Ith 
ca,  N.  Y.  The  couple  reside  at  5l 
Moffett  Road,  Lake  Bluff,  111. 


Nation  Wins  Fight 
Against  VE  Diseas 


H 


OG  RAISERS  have  won  the 
seven-year  fight  against  vesi 
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ular  exanthema  (VE),  a  serioi 
swine  disease,  announces  USDA.  Ti 
last  federal  quarantine  against  "V 
was  lifted  recently  from  Deptfoi 
and  Monroe  Townships  in  Gloucest 
County,  N.  J. 

"Getting  rid  of  VE  means  millioi 
of  dollars  to  our  meat  industry  at 
eliminates  a  serious  threat  to  oi 
meat  supply,"  said  Secretary  Benso 
Ten  nations  which,  in  the  paf 
have  had  embargoes  on  U.  S.  poi 
because  of  VE  are  lifting  the  ban  ar 
this  should  brighten  the  prospect  f< 
export  pork  sales.  The  nations  ar 
Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Colombi 
Venezuela,  Austria,  Belgiur 
Sweden,  Barbados,  Jamaica  an 
British  Guiana. 

VE  disease  reached  epidemic  stati 
seven  years  ago  with  43  states  repor 
ing  infected  herds.  The  intensh 
campaign  conducted  since  that  tirr 
has  resulted  in:  (1)  passage  of  la 
forbidding  the  feeding  of  raw  garbaf 
to  swine;  (2)  quarantines;  (3)  promj 
disposal  of  infected  and  expose 
swine;  and  (4)  thorough  disinfectic 
of  all  contaminated  facilities. 

Feeding  of  raw  garbage  (a  majc 
source  of  infection  and  spread  of  VF 
led  to  garbage  cooking  laws  and  re, 
ulations  in  49  of  the  50  states.  Th 
fight  against  VE  also  improved  cor 
trol  of  other  swine  diseases. 

VE  was  first  identified  in  Cal 
fornia  in  1934.  The  disease  was  cor 
fined  to  this  state  until  1952,  when 
was  found  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Fror 
that  point  it  spread  swiftly  to  othe 
states.  At  its  peak,  more  than  150,00 
hogs  were  infected  in  a  single  montr 
During  the  epidemic,  over  one  mil 
lion  hogs  were  lost  to  the  disease. 

The  disease  was  not  reported  i 
Delaware,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Hawaii  o 
Alaska. 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Control  External  Parasites 

[  Lice,  mange  mites,  grubs  and  other 
i  xternal  parasites  move  in  and  do 
!  ieir  greatest  damage  during  winter, 
lor  many  live  stock  producers,  mange 

;  the  most  costly  parasite  problem. 

attle  and  hog  producers  may  notice 

rst  signs  of  mange  around  the  eyes, 

ices  and  necks  of  their  animals.  In 

leep,  the  mites  generally  attack  the 

on-woolly  body  parts.  However, 

-hen  the  blood-sucking  mange  mite 
jttacks  sheep,  trouble  develops  on  the 
:  'oolly  parts.  A  third  type,  caused  by 
different  type  of  mite  appears  first 

n  the  hind  legs,  leading  to  the  name 

leg  mange." 

However,  identification  of  mange 
ggpj  is  not  always  easy. 
In  cattle  and  hogs 
the  itching  and 
hide  damage  may 
also  indicate  ring- 
worm. Ringworm 
is  caused  by  a  fun- 
gus and  requires  a 
different  type  of 
treatment.  It  often 
obn  b.  herrick  appears  first  in  the 
)rm  of  round  patches  near  the  eyes, 
eck  and  ears,  or  possibly  near  the 
ail  The  patches  may  appear  gray 
nd  crusted,  and  scabs  will  form. 
'•  A  veterinarian  should  check  af- 
Bcted  animals  for  a  correct  diagnosis. 
I  the  trouble  is  mange,  he  can  deter- 
line  which  of  the  three  types  is  caus- 
lg  the  trouble  and  prescribe  treat- 
lent.  (This  may  save  you  money 
mce  an  agent  which  kills  one  form 
jt"  mite  will  not  affect  another. )  Ring- 
worm is  generally  treated  with  med- 
:ines  which  penetrate  the  scabs,  kill 
ie  fungus  and  help  heal  the  sores. 
The  cattle  grub  is  another  big  win- 
?r  threat.  Grubs  are  larvae  of  the 
eelfly,  which  hatch  during  the  win- 
ir  and  bore  holes  through  the  hide, 
•amaged  carcasses  result  in  docking 
t  the  market.  Also,  production  falls 
ff  since  the  grubs  cause  severe  ir- 
'  itation. 

There  are  a  number  of  medicines 
''hich  are  effective  against  grubs. 

The  place  to  watch  for  lice  differs 
.rith  the  type.    Sucking  lice  favor 

>cations  on  the  back,  neck,  face  and 

iner  thighs.  Biting  lice  settle  on  the 
Hthers  and  around  the  base  of  the 
Uil.  Lousiness  may  also  be  mistaken 
'>r  ringworm,  so  here  again  it  is  a 
rood  idea  to  call  a  vet.  Inspect  ani- 

>als  that  lose  patches  of  hair,  have 
piin  eruptions,  or  rub  and  lick  them- 
L?lves. 

Dips,  sprays  and  powders  are  the 
r  est  ways  of  going  after  lice.  In  mild 
'■eather,  clipping  followed  by  bath- 

ig  or  dipping  is  possible.  Control 

leasures,  started  early,  are  the  pro- 

ucer's  best  insurance  against  para- 

tes  of  all  types. 

Dental  Work  on  Pigs 

Get  your  dental  work  done  on  those 

ewborn  pigs.  Failure  to  clip  their 
i  eedle  teeth  shortly  after  pigs  are 
:  orn  may  result  in  complications  for 
,oth  the  sow  and  her  litter.  Injuries 

)  the  sow's  udder  and  teats  often 

ccur  within  24  hours  after  birth. 

ittermates  are  lacerated,  too,  with 
i  ie  sharp  teeth.  Make  sure  your 
'  lipper  is  sharp  enough  for  a  clean 

>b.  Disease  organisms  can  invade 
1  clipping  injury  just  as  easily  as  a 

iceration  caused  by  needle  teeth, 
/isinfect  the  clipper  after  clipping 
» ach  pig's  teeth,  but  don't  use  iodine 
rp  the  clipper.  It's  corrosive  to  metal 

nd  dulls  the  instrument. 
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Aureomycin  in  feed  lot  rations 


44  extra  lbs.  per  head 
10%  saving  in  feed 


These  are  the  average  figures  shown 
in  a  series  of  controlled  experiments 
with  AUREOMYCIN  in  the  rations  of 
feeder  cattle. 

You  can  get  similar  results  with 
your  cattle  this  fall  and  winter.  Do 
this  from  the  start:  Put  your  cattle 
on  feeds  that  provide  the  recom- 
mended 70  milligrams  of  aureo- 
mycin® per  head  per  day.  This  will 
protect  against  respiratory  infec- 
tions, bacterial  diarrhea,  foot  rot 


and  liver  abscesses— get  animals  on 
full  feed  fast! 

aureomycin  helps  increase  aver- 
age daily  gains  up  to  16%  every  day 
your  cattle  are  on  feed.  You  cut  feed 
costs  —  send  cattle  to  market  with 
the  "bloom"  buyers  prefer. 

Ask  your  feed  manufacturer  or 
feed  mixer  for  feeds  containing  the 
recommended  amount  of  AUREO- 
mycin.  Feed  continuously.  For 
groups  of  cattle  that  undergo  ex- 


treme stress  due  to  shipping  and 
weather  conditions,  your  feed 
manufacturer  will  advise  you  to  use 
the  higher  level  aureomycin  stress 
program.  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


©aureomycin  is  American  Cyanamid  Company's  trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 


STOCK  PEST 
CONTROL 


JlUUf 

ftutoTTiaiic 

•  PROVEN 

•  LOWEST 

•  COST 


Huge  Rope-Cable,  Heavy  Duty  Steel  En- 
cased! Lifetime  Service!  Entirely  New! 
Completely  Different!  The  Masterpiece  of 
Perfection!  Write  for  literature  and  The 
Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made  To  Stockmen! 

NU-WAY,  Dept.  P.,  Box  552,  Sioux  City,  la. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

America's  Top  Breed 

Ideal  for  Crossing.  Suffolk-sired  lambs  grow 
faster,  attain  market  weight  early,  bring  top 
prices.  Start  a  Suffolk  flock  now  with  registered 
foundation  stock.   For  free  information  and  breeders 

THE  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

P.  O.  Box  324L,  Columbia,  Mo. 


rzg^fca    Szf^faj  Ez^fcj 


To  Our  Many  Patrons  and  Friends 

We  wish  you  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  prosperous 
New  Year.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and 
friendship  of  past  years. 


Producers 


Union  Stock  Yards 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
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ALL- NEW  CROP  OF  HAULERS 

Ao  matter  what  make  truck  you  now  own,  see  these  new  1960  Dodge  models.  Th 
combine  quality  and  economy  and  they9 re  priced  with  the  very  lowest!  These  new  Doc 

haulers  are  just  out.  And  you  should  see  them — no  matter  what  brand  of  truck  you've  been  sold  on  before.  Here  are  spirit 

new  Sweptline  pick-ups  with  more  load  space  than  any  others  in  their  class — and  power  to  match!  Built  to  take  all  the  punis 

ment  a  rugged  road  can  dish  out.  Built  to  save  time,  trips,  gasoline  on  every  job  you  put  them  to.  Here  are  husky  new  Dod 

stakes  with  a  wide  range  of  wheelbases,  engines,  axles  and  transmissions  to  fit  them  to  your  own  farm  chores  .  .  .  thr 

different  body  lengths  to  haul  any  load.  You'll  find  plenty  of  other  farm-wise  trucks  in  the  new  Dodge  line-up,  too.  Quali 

engineered  to  do  your  job  for  less  money  .  .  .  yet  they're  JP^ 

DEPEND  ON 

priced  down  with  the  lowest  on  the  market.  Your  Dodge 

,    ,   ,  ,  c  ,       TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  IN 

truck  dealer  is  ready  to  prove  it  to  you.  bee  him  soon! 

A  PRODUCT  OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 
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J 360  DODGE  TRUCKS 


u>  Cab-Fonvard  models  make  service 
iy!  Exclusive  Servi-Swing  fenders  open  out, 
kid  opens  straight  up  to  provide  walk-in 
line  accessibility  and  cut  maintenance  time 
Ithese  big  new  Dodge  Cab-Forward  models. 


More  power — on  or  off  the  road!  Count 
on  these  Dodge  4-wheel-drive  Power- Wagons 
to  tackle  your  toughest,  biggest  hauling  in 
roughest  country.  Up  to  20,000  lbs.  G.V.W. 
Six  or  V-8  engines.  Up  to  202  horsepower. 


Stake  bodies  —  built  for  punishment! 

Pick  your  body  length— 9,  12  or  14  ft.  All  these 
trucks  have  heavy-gauge  steel  crossmembers, 
steel  vertical  stakes,  hinged  center  rack  for 
the  quickest,  easiest  loading  and  unloading. 
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CONTINUOUS 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
TRANSPORTATION 
LOSSES 


Not  only  during  the  year  just  closing  but 
for  more  than  forty  years  the  Hartford 
has  furnished  live  stock  shippers  with 
insurance  against  death  and  crippling 
loss  in  shipments  from  loading  point  to 
insured  destination. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Live  Stock  Transit  Department 
REPRESENTED    AT    ALL  MARKETS 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


p "     „  x\  Wrg«v„/ 

DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOU  NEED  CHAINS! 

If  you  get  stuck  in  the  snow  this  winter  don't  count 
on  a  St.  Bernard  dog  to  save  you.  Get  WEED  V-BAR 
TIRE  CHAINS  now  and  carry  them  in  your  trunk  for 
use  when  needed  on  regular  or  snow  tires.  They'll 
keep  you  going  when  other  drivers  are  spinning  their 
wheels.  288  or  more  steel  gripping  points  stop  you 
short  and  sure — prevent  killing  skids.  For  traction 
you  can  trust,  get  your  Weed  Chains  now!  Easy 
one-hand  fastener.  Handy  "  drive-on"  applier. 


WEED  V-Bar  TIRE  CHAINS 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Company,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 
$30 
$14 
$20 


Declining 

Declining 
Declining 
Advancing 
Declining 


Down  5% 

Down  25% 
Down  25% 
Up  5% 
Up  25% 


Central  Corn 

Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$29 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$30 

Steady 

Up  10% 

b.  Calves 

$35 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Hogs 

$15 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Lambs 

$22 

Steady 

Down  5  % 

Western  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Declining 

Up  8% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$28 

Declining 

Up  10% 

b.  Calves 

$35 

Declining 

Up  10% 

Hogs 

$14 

Advancing 

Up  10% 

Lambs 

$19 

Declining 

No  Change 

Western  Rang 

e  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Steady 

Up  20% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Down  15% 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Down  15% 

Hogs 

$13 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Lambs 

$19 

Declining 

Up  5% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Declining 

Up  8% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$24 

Declining 

Up  3% 

b.  Calves 

$26 

Declining 

Up  3% 

Hogs 

$15 

Steady 

No  Change 

Lambs 

$20 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Southern  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$28 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Declining 

Down  25% 

b.  Calves 

$28 

Declining 

Down  25% 

Hogs 

$14 

Advancing 

Up  20% 

Lambs 

$22 

Advancing 

Up  20% 

Live  Stock  Output:  Decade  of  Change 


(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 
ic  forces.  Integrated  broilers  have 
moved  about  the  country  like  an  itin- 
erant peddler,  but  the  poultry  indus- 
try has  never  been  tied  closely  to  the 
location  of  feed  supplies.  Milk  cows 
have  always  populated  big  city  milk- 
sheds.  Their  relative  increase  on  the 
rapidly  populating  coasts  is  not  sur- 
prising and  occurred  without  much 
integration. 

Sheep  &  Lambs  on  Farms 


1950 

1959 

North  Atlantic 

1.4% 

1.7% 

East  North  Central 

9.5 

10.0 

West  North  Central 

18.0 

22.8 

South  Atlantic 

2.3 

2.6 

South  Central 

26.3 

21.0 

West 

42.5 

41.9 

United  States 

100% 

100% 

Now,  as  I  look  into  the  1960's,  here's 
what  I  see.  The  Corn  Belt's  cattle  and 
hog  enterprises  are  well  founded. 
Acreage  control  programs  that  en- 
courage feed  production  in  other 
areas  probably  weaken  the  Corn 
Belt's  dominance  somewhat.  But  the 
net  effect  is  not  great. 

For  example,  in  1958  the  north  cen- 
tral states  turned  out  72%%  of  the 
total  U.  S.  feed  grain  harvest.  The 
South,  including  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, had  18y2  %  and  the  West  5%%. 
The  Northeast  had  the  rest.  With  such 
a  feed  crop  monopoly,  the  Corn  Belt 
will  definitely  remain  in  the  fore- 
front in  these  two  live  stock  enter- 
prises. 


The  South  will  continue  to  expand 
in  live  stock,  but  the  total  volume 
produced  will  remain  relatively 
small.  The  greatest  challenge  to  the 
Corn  Belt's  position  as  the  top  red 
meat  producing  area  may  come  from 
decisions  of  individual  farmers  with- 
in it.  Since  1957,  when  corn  loans 
were  again  made  available  to  all  pro- 
ducers, there  has  been  some  leaning 
toward  cash  corn  specialization. 

Sometimes  farmers  with  large  acre- 
ages of  high  yielding  land  prefer  to 
drop  the  live  stock  enterprise  and 
turn  to  grain  alone.  With  prices  for 
feed  grains  assured  by  support,  but 
live  stock  prices  subject  to  market 
uncertainties,  will  Corn  Belt  farmers 
turn  to  producing  cash  grain?  Or  will 
the  majority  continue  raising  live 
stock?  And  how  much  progress  will 
be  made  in  reducing  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing hogs  and  feeding  cattle  in  the 
Corn  Belt? 

The  answering  of  these  questions 
will  determine  the  future  position  of 
the  Corn  Belt  in  relation  to  the  South 
and  other  regions.  If  enough  Corn 
Belt  farmers  choose  the  cash  grain 
route,  the  area's  live  stock  production 
will  slip  behind  in  rate  of  growth. 
But  if  the  region  stays  heavily  in  live 
stock,  its  resources  are  so  great  that 
its  position  is  assured.  The  area  is 
already  so  far  ahead  that  small  dif- 
ferences in  percentage  gains  by  re- 
gions will  not  affect  the  balance 
much. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Cincinnati:  Cattle  numbers  on 
feed  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Very 
few  strictly  Choice  cattle  finished  for 
market.  Feedlots  being  closely  topped 
out  on  hogs.  Considerably  more  lambs 
on  feed  than  last  year.  Feeder  cattle 
demand  still  active  but  customers  are 
price  conscious. 

Columbus:  About  10%  more  cat- 
tle on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  Normal 
number  of  hogs  and  sheep  on  feed. 
Old  line  lamb  feeders  increasing  op- 
erations but  in-and-out  feeders  are 
out  this  year.  Western  feeder  lamb 
prices  $3  to  $5  under  last  year's  and 
natives  $2  less.  Feeder  hog  prices 
strong  compared  with  finished  hog 
market.  Still  some  resistance  to  price 
level  but  demand  has  picked  up  on 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle.  Estimate 
20%  greater  corn  yield  than  previous 
record.  Soybeans  also  look  like  record 
crop. 

Evansville:  Early  indications  were 
for  fed  cattle  marketings  to  increase 
during  November.  Hog  receipts  con- 
tinue heavy,  with  increased  percent- 
age of  heavier  weight  hogs.  Sheep 
movement  slight  and  normal  for  year. 
Demand  for  stocker  cattle  has  been 
below  normal.  Increased  movement 
of  feeder  pigs  expected  during  next 
30  days.  Corn  and  soybean  yields  have 
been  very  good  and  there  is  plenty  of 
good  hay. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Peoria:  Number  of  cattle  on  feed 
about  same  as  a  year  ago.  Hogs  on 
feed  up  10%.  Western  lambs  on  feed 
down  50%  from  year  ago.  Demand 
for  feeder  cattle  slow.  Little  demand 
for  feeder  lambs. 

Chicago:  Cattle  on  feed  up  10% 
from  year  ago.  Hogs  5  to  10%  more. 
About  10  to  15%  more  lambs  on  feed. 
Demand  for  feeder  cattle  slow. 
WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  About  20%  more  cattle  on 
feed  than  a  year  ago  with  cattle 
weighing  over  900  pounds  account- 
ing for  60%  of  the  total.  Supply  of 
hogs  up  25%  from  last  year.  Replace- 
ment cattle  prices  have  slipped  as 
much  as  $3  to  $5  recently. 

St.  Joseph:  Cattle  on  feed  up  10%. 
Hogs  up  14%.  Sheep  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Very  light  demand  for 
feeding  lambs  and  breeding  ewes. 
Good  demand  for  light  cattle.  Feeder 
demand  slow.  Corn  and  hay  yields 
above  normal.  Small  grains  normal. 

Sioux  City:  Fed  cattle  marketings 
looked  like  slight  increase  in  Novem- 
ber over  October.  Early  November 
hog  marketings  indicated  steady  sup- 
ply of  hogs  going  to  market.  Lamb 
marketings  up  one-third  due  to  much 
greater  order  buyer  activity.  Demand 
for  feeder  cattle  and  calves  tapering 
off  since  middle  of  November. 
WEST  COAST  AREA 

Brawley,  Calif.:  Feedlots  full  of 
plain  kinds  of  cattle.  Better  cattle  not 
too  plentiful.  Replacements  have 
been  mostly  light  cattle.  Demand  for 
feeder  cattle  is  spotted.  Many  feeders 
waiting  to  see  how  low  it  will  go  be- 
fore they  get  in.  Lambs  are  being  laid 
in  at  around  $18.50  to  $19  with  de- 
mand fair.  Range  poor.  Hay  is  around 
$30  a  ton  and  not  plentiful.  Grain  sup- 
plies ample. 

Visalia:  Record  numbers  of  cattle 
in  feedlots.  Increase  for  central  Cali- 
fornia estimated  by  California  Cattle 
Feeders  Assn.,  at  over  50%.  Feeder 
demand  is  slow  on  cattle  as  most  op- 
erators well  stocked  under  present 
feed  conditions.  Range  is  poor  and 
grain  and  hay  supplies,  while  ample, 
continue  to  cost  more. 
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Why 


the  smiles? 

BACIFERM  with  "selective  action" 

produces  bigger,  healthier  poultry  and  livestock 


You  can  build  up  your  profits  by 
making  sure  that  your  poultry  and 
livestock  feeds  are  supplemented 
with  Baciferm.  Baciferm  is  the  only 
antibiotic  supplement  containing 
the  antibiotic  zinc  bacitracin. 

Baciferm's  unique  "Selective  Ac- 
tion" destroys  the  dangerous  bacteria 
in  the  intestinal  tract  —  yet  does  not 
harm  the  many  beneficial  bacteria 
that  produce  valuable  nutrients. 


More  than  that,  the  antibiotic 
zinc  bacitracin  is  bactericidal  —  it 
kills  dangerous  bacteria  —  yet  does 
not  build  up  resistant  strains.  The 
older  "broad  spectrum"  antibiotics 
are  bacteriostatic,  and  don't  kill,  but 
just  slow  down  the  bugs.  Result: 
over  the  years,  resistant  strains  of 
bacteria  build  up  which  cannot  be 
controlled  by  these  "broad  spec- 
trum" antibiotics. 


Today,  many  feed  men  are  "taking 
out  insurance"— for  you— by  chang 
ing  to  Baciferm.  Check  with  your 
dealer.  Ask  for  the  positive  pro- 
tection of  Baciferm  in  your  feeds 
Baciferm  is  another  animal  nutri- 
tion product  made  by  Commercial 
Solvents  Corporation. 

Be  sure  your  feeds  contain 

BACIFERM 

zinc  bacitracin  antibiotic  supplements 
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Protect  your  pig  investment  with 
New  FARROWING  CRATE 


Saves  every  pig  from  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 


EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  to  3  out  of 
every  litter ...  soon  pays  for  itself 
FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
.  . .  crate  fits  any  size  house 
HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  gilt 
SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 
better  air  circulation 


•  EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vets 
provided  by  confinement 

•  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  —  consists 
crate  for  sow  and  adjoining  pen 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 

•  ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot 
damaged  by  largest  sows 

•  QUICK  ASSEMBLY  or  collapsing 
storage;  no  bolts  or  nuts  ...  requires  no 
tools 


of 
for 

be 

for 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2363,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


WHY  WASTE 


PROCESS 

GRAIN 

SO  YOU  GET  MORE 

GAIN! 


with  a  W-W  GRAIN  ROLLER  MILL 

Capitalize  on  all  your  grain.  Process  it  so  your 
cattle  and  livestock  can  digest  it  all  and  will 
eat  more.  A  W-W  never  misses  a  kernel  — 
cracked,  crimped,  or  crumbled.  This  roller  mill 
is  easy  to  operate  —  by  precision  control 
wheels.  It  has  quality  "mill-type"  roll  than  can 
be  regrooved  time  and  again,  and  a  con- 
venient, low-cost  roller  exchange  regrooving 
service  is  available.  Rolls  never  clash  when 
running  empty.  The  W-W  is  a  long-life  ma- 
chine —  with  frame  of  heavy  cast  iron  that 
doesn't  rust  out  like  boiler  plate.  Sizes  from 
6"  to  36"  width. 

Write  for  complete,  free  literature  and  prices. 
Liberal  time-payment  plan  available. 


W-W  Grain  Roller  Mills  are 
adaptable  to  any  install- 
ation and  power  system. 
PTO  models  available. 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957-K  NORTH  MARKET,  WICHITA  4,  KANSAS 


SHAVER  SALE! 

Electric  Shavers,  brand  new,  factory  fresh  and 
fully  guaranteed.  All  of  these  shavers  are  the 
latest  model  and  are  complete  with  all  attach- 
ments exactly  as  sold  in  all  stores.  Our  price 
Is  your  complete   cost,   we   pay  the  postage! 

Value  Our  Price 


MEN'S  MODELS 

RONSON— C-F-L  $20.00  SU.7S 

NORKI.CO— SPEEDSIIA  VER      S24.95  S14.95 

SUNBEAM — ROLL  MASTER       $24.95  $16.83 

REMINGTON— ROLLAMATIC  $29.95  S17.45 
Value  Our  Price 

_  $12.95  $  9.85 

W6MLc6^COQUEffl~ZZ-  iif'.so 
REMINGTON— PRINCESS    $17.50 


LADIES'  MODELS 

LADY  SUNBEAM 
LADY  RONSON 


$10.75 
$10.95 
We  will 
you  are 


We   mail  all  orders  within  24  hours 
make   a   complete   refund   to   you.   if   you  are 
not    fully    satisfied    with    your    Shaver.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to: 

Brooks,  Dept.  89,  Box  212,  St.  Louis  66,  Mo. 
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VACCINATE  and  BE  SAFE! 

— -     thTpeak  of  ou»im^ 

COLORADO' 

Veterinary  biologicats 

Dependable  Protection! 

^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^*  have  a  trouble- tree  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  D'alttt  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 


49S0  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO 


SEND 
MOW 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Farm  Helps 


For  additional  information  about  any  products  shown  here,  write  to: 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


Vineland    Stilbestrol  Im- 

planter  injects  either  24  mg.  or 
36  mg.  pellets  without  the  need 
for  changing  the  hypodermic 
needle  or  magazine.  Metal 
"gun"  weighs  less  than  six 
ounces  and  holds  more  than  150 
pellets.  Eliminates  the  need  for 
manual  handling  of  tiny  stil- 
bestrol pellets.  Nor  is  prelim- 
inary splitting  of  the  animal's 
ear  necessary.  One  loading  lasts 
an  hour.  —  Vineland  Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


Tractor- Mounted  Saw  oper- 
ates off  the  Power- Take -off 
and  attaches  to  a  3-  point  hitch. 
Can  fell  trees  and  cut  them  up 
with  little  labor  involved.  Extra 
equipment  for  the  Sawmobile 
includes  a  cordwood  saw  that 
features  a  safety  cradle  and 
shield  which  allows  safe  cutting 
of  smaller  logs  to  cordwood  or 
special  lengths. — Rocklin  Mfg. 
Co.,  Sioux  City,  Ia. 


Two  V-Type  engines  are  new 
in  the  1960  model  GMC  truck 
line.  All  except  two  gasoline- 
driven  models  will  have  V-6 
engines  with  150  to  275  horse- 
power. There  is  also  a  V-6 
diesel  engine  and  some  models 
have  twin  six  (V-12)  engines. 
New  features  of  the  wide-side 
pickup  at  right  are  torsion-bar 
front  and  coil  spring  rear  sus- 
pension, and  box  sizes  of  6V2,  8 
and  9  feet.— GMC  Truck  & 
Coach,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


New  Pellet  Mill  in  50  to  60  horse- 
power range  is  the  CPM  "Rough- 
ager",  designed  for  farm,  ranch  or 
manufacturing  use.  Comes  in  two 
models:  model  AM  shown  above  is 
equipped  with  high-speed  mixer. 
Base  and  motor  are  optional.  Model 
H  is  supplied  without  mixer,  base  or 
motor  and  sells  for  $4,200.  For  free 
bulletin  write:  California  Pellet 
Mill  Co.,  1800  Folsom  St.,  San 
Francisco  3,  Calif. 


Safety  Flag  Light  for  tractors  and 
other  slow  moving  machines  on 
highways  can  be  seen  from  all  di- 
rections either  day  or  night.  Flag  is 
red  and  blinking  light  comes  with 
red,  amber,  or  blue  lenses.  When  not 
in  use  the  flag  is  carried  in  cannister 
below  the  light.  Blinker  and  flag  can 
be  extended  90  inches  above  base  of 
the  bracket.  —  Sabetha  Industries, 
Sabetha,  Kans. 
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Superior  Sheep 

(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 
The  top  seven  ewes  in  the  best 
flock  produced  a  total  of  992  pounds 
at  120  days  of  age  while  the  low  seven 
ewes  produced  555  pounds  of  lamb. 
As  an  animal  unit  (seven  ewes  equal 
one  animal  unit),  the  top  ewes  pro- 
duced almost  twice  as  many  pounds 
of  lamb.  In  terms  of  dairy  cattle,  that 
difference  would  be  the  same  as  be- 
tween a  630  pound  butterfat  cow  and 
one  producing  350  pounds.  While  the 
difference  in  production  between  two 
ewes  cannot  be  as  great  as  between 
two  cows,  the  spread  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  just  as  large  on  an  animal 
unit  basis. 

Production  testing  is  also  important 
in  the  selection  of  rams.  No  doubt, 
from  now  on  when  a  breeder  goes  out 
to  buy  his  ram  he  is  going  to  be  more 
critical.  He  will  want  to  know  more 
about  the  ram's  background  than  just 
looking  at  him  and  guessing  what 
kind  of  lambs  he  will  throw.  What 
was  his  growth  rate?  Is  his  dam  a 
producer  of  twins?  Are  her  lambs 
among  the  heaviest  in  the  flock  year 
after  year?  What  is  the  dam's  ac- 
cumulative index?  Does  his  sire  have 
an  established  index? 

These  and  many  more  questions 
will  have  to  be  answered  before  the 
buyer  takes  the  chance  of  investing 
in  a  ram  that  can  make  or  lose 
money  for  him. 

Twinning  Rate  Goes  Up 

Records  of  the  second  important 
Ohio  sheep  program  —  the  Com- 
mercial Ewe  Flock  Production  Club 
—  show  that  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  goals  of  production  test- 
ing. For  example,  51%  of  the  79 
farmers  in  the  program  marketed  an 
average  128%  lamb  crop  in  the  1958- 
59  year.  The  range  was  from  a  high 
of  168.9%  lambs  marketed  per  100 
ewes  to  a  low  of  101.9%. 

About  half  the  farmers  in  the  pro- 
gram had  an  average  lamb  crop  of 
110.8%  —  with  a  high  of  127.5%  and 
a  low  of  78%.  Only  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers marketed  less  than  one  lamb 
per  ewe. 

About  40  of  the  project  members 
grossed  $30  or  more  from  the  sales  of 
lambs  and  wool  per  ewe  exposed  to 
ram.  Only  three  cooperators  grossed 
less  than  $20,  with  the  remaining  36 
members  averaging  $26.75  in  gross 
sales. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of 
practices  helping  farmers  market 
more  lambs  and  wool  per  ewe: 

•  More  ewe  flocks  are  lambing  in 
December-February.  This  involves 
management  decisions  of  (1)  early 
creep  feeding  of  lambs;  (2)  selection 
of  mutton  rams  for  high  gaining  rate 
in  lambs,  and  (3)  weaning  lambs  and 
sorting  out  the  ones  weighing  65 
pounds  or  more  and  keeping  them  on 
feeders  where  meadows  are  not 
available. 

•  March-April  lambing  is  geared 
to  use  of  high  quality  forage  such  as 
legume-grass  mixtures.  Breeding 
rams  are  selected  to  sire  lambs  that 
can  gain  on  pasture  and  stand  the 
heat. 

•  More  flocks  are  being  divided 
into  early  and  late  lambing  flocks  for 
available  facilities  and  meadows.  This 
method  permits  the  ewe  lamb's  re- 
placement to  be  made  from  the  best 
lambing  group. 

•  More  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  sheep  nutrition  and  health. 

•  More  attention  is  being  given  to 
marketing  of  lambs  and  wool  on  a 
graded  basis. 

In  short,  Ohio  sheepmen  are  taking 
the  time  to  keep  records  that  will 
help  them  find  those  ewes  that  pay 
for  their  keep,  and  also  those  that 
make  farmers  pay  for  keeping  them. 

To  use  an  old  expression,  they're 
finding  a  new  way  to  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats! 


the  same  profit-making 
story  each  year! 


What  about  1960?  Smart  hog  producers  will 
be  taking  full  advantage  of  three  years  of 
comparative  studies  of  feed  additives  at 
Purdue  University.* 

Why?  Because  for  three  years,  hogs  fed 
Arsanilic  Acid  have  had  the  lowest-cost  gains 
in  Purdue  University's  annual  comparison  of 
feed  additives.  Here  are  the  latest  results  on 
Arsanilic  Acid  . . . 

•  Gains  made  at  8%c  feed  cost,  per  pound, 
'/sc  less  than  the  next  most  effective  additive. 

•  Increase  of  18%  in  daily  weight  gains. 

•  Better  feed  efficiency  than  any  other  single 
additive  or  combination. 

•  95  pounds  of  feed  with  Arsanilic  Acid  did  the 
work  of  100  pounds  without. 

Each  year,  Arsanilic  Acid-fed  hogs  gained 
each  pound  for  less  than  9c  feed  cost.  Each 
year,  too,  more  growers  have  found  Arsanilic 
Acid  works  even  better  in  their  own  lots.  That's 
because  it  improves  herd  health,  makes  feed  go 
farther.  Any  farmer  marketing  200  hogs  can  cut 
cost— and  add  to  profits— 75c  to  $1.00  per  hog 
marketed  using  good  feeds  fortified  with  it. 

Make  sure  your  hog  feeds  contain  Arsanilic 
Acid.  From  starters  all  the  way  to  finishing  sup- 
plements, notice  the  profit  difference  it  makes  in 
feeding  hogs.  Write  us  to  find  out  where  you 
can  get  good  feeds  fortified  with  it. 


*  We'll  be  happy  to  send  you  the  printed  results. 


For  the 

lowest-cost  swine 
gains,  use  feeds 
fortified 
with 


mm 


ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

CHEMICAL  MARKETING  DIV.,  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quick//  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Cosily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rusf  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  II  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  —  $3.45,  100  — $4.75. 
200  —  $7.85.  500— $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
—$2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 

^etchum  co. 

DEPT.  15         IAKE  LUZERNE,  N.Y. 


Rope -Wick  Oiler 


Complekty  hew!  tntuwly  different! 


"Better  Oiler"  At  A 


SHIPPCD 
"Completely 
Attembled". 


A  "Better  Oiler"  At  A  "Better  Price" 
WRITE  For  Catalog  showing  complete  line  Of 
Farnam  Oilers  from  $26.95  up.  Also  Insecti- 
cides for  use  in  them.  All  at  new  low 

g rices  !  Also  details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan." 
ent  air-mail !  Mail  coupon  or  write  — 

FARNAM  CO.  Dept.  rw-s  OMAHA,  NEIR. 


Vastly  Superior!  New-Type! 
"LIFETIME    RUBBING  ELEMENT" 


FULLY  AUTOMATIC! 


Super-matic  action  keeps  giant  steel-guard  rubbing 
element  fully  saturated.  No  pump  !  No  valve  drip  I 
No  waste  of  oil !  Insecticide  released  only  as  cattle 
rub.  5-Gal.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks.  No  service 
problem  !  No  installation  problem  !  Mount  them 
on  any  post,  tree  or  side  of  building.  Fill  'em 
and  forget  'em. 

ITaTnAm'cOMP  ANlis        DeTt '. 
!  8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 
I  Send  Cattle  Oiler  Catalog,  new  low  prices  and  | 

|  details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan"  to  I 

i 


■  Name  

Address. 
|_C^y— - 


 ___Sut_e  J 
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CATTLEMEN: 

Don't  let  shipping 
steal  your  profits! 

Every  pound  that  cattle  lose  when  shipped  from  range  to 
feedlot  represents  lost  profit.  But  Injection  Sparine  given 
to  cattle  prior  to  shipment  cuts  such  weight  losses  by  over 
50%  in  most  cases.  Thus,  Sparine  makes  money  for  you. 
Because  Injection  Sparine  controls  tension,  nervousness, 
and  unruliness,  you  should  talk  to  your  veterinarian  about 
Sparine  before  you  ship  cattle. 

Remember  SPARINE's  five  advantages: 

1.  Shipping-weight  losses  are  reduced. 

2.  Handling  and  loading  time  is  cut. 

3.  Cattle  are  not  "knocked  out"  by  Sparine  even  in  transit. 

4.  Fence  walking,  bawling,  and  milling  upon  arrival 
at  the  feedlot  are  stopped. 

5.  Sparine  is  safe  to  use  in  cattle  and  all  farm  animals. 

AVAILABLE  ONLY 
FROM  VETERINARIANS 


Please  accept  our 
sincere  good  wishes  for 

Happy  Holiday 

and  a 

PnApemtA  %eu>  tfeat 


May  next  year  and  all  the  years  that  follow  provide  § 

abundant  happiness  for  you  and  yours.  § 

Peoria  Producers  Commission  Association  1 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  * 

i  a 
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Mississippi's  % 

|  top  auction  market  3 

I  wishes  you  a  § 

»  I 

\  top  holiday  season  f 

Sales  at  10  A.  M. 
f    •  NORTH  YARDS— TUESDAYS 
\    •  SOUTH  YARDS-THURSDAYS 

j  Mississippi  Livestock  | 

j  Producers  Association  I 

\     H.  R.  Massey,  Manager  f 

"       P.  O.  Box  4797  Fondren  Station  ri 

!  k 

f  Jackson,  Mississippi  k 

i  V5 


Reserve    champion    steer    at    the    Royal  I 
was  a  Polled  Hereford,  owned  by  John 
M.    Lewis    &    Sons,    Larned,    Kan.    It  Is 
shown  by  Walter  (left)  and  Joe  Lewis.  | 

American  Royal 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 

Oklahoma  entries  showed  their 
power  in  the  market  hog  and  fat  lamb 
shows.  Runner-up  to  Smith's  junior 
grand  champion  Poland  China  gilt, 
was  a  Poland  barrow  entered  by  Bob 
Bornemann  of  Yukon,  Okla. 

James  and  Clarence  Wayman,  Gol- 
try,  Okla.,  showed  the  reserve  grand 
champion  barrow  in  the  open  class. 
They  also  won  the  grand  champion- 
ship pen-of-three  class  with  their 
medium  weight  Poland  Chinas.  Okla- 
homa State  was  named  reserve  grand 
champion  of  the  pen  show  with 
Hampshires. 

A  Southdown  owned  by  Max 
Pedigo  of  Kingfisher,  Okla.,  was 
judged  best  among  the  junior  fat 
lambs.  Wayne  Barker,  Snyder,  Okla., 
exhibited  the  reserve  champ,  also  a 
Southdown. 

In  the  open  class  lamb  show  an  85 
pound  Southdown  shown  by  Okla- 
homa State  topped  Pedigo's  lamb  for 
the  reserve  grand  championship. 

A  pen  of  Southdowns  and  a  pen  of 
grade  lambs  were  named  grand  and 
reserve  grand  pens,  respectively,  for 
Oklahoma  State.  Showing  for  OSU 
was  the  school's  shepherd,  Alex  Mc- 
Kenzie,  in  his  31st  annual  trip  to  the 
Royal,  and  Duron  Howard,  Mulhall, 
Okla.,  who  bred  the  grand  and  re- 
serve champions. 

The  fat  lamb  show  this  year  was 
called  the  Tommy  Dean  Sheep  Show 
in  honor  of  the  retired  shepherd  of 
Kansas  State  University. 

The  grand  champion  stallion  in  the 
quarter  horse  show  was  Poco  Pine,  a 
5-year-old  bay  owned  and  shown  by 
Paul  Curtner,  Jacksboro,  Tex.  The 
grand  champion  mare  was  Anita 
Chica,  3-year-old  bay  owned  by  the 
King  Ranch  of  Texas. 

Husky  Deck,  owned  by  Miss  Sharon 
Roberts,  Tulsa,  was  the  grand  cham- 
pion gelding. 

Kansas  State  University  won  the 
meat  judging  contest,  defeating  teams 
from  Texas  A  &  M  and  Oklahoma 
State.  It  was  the  third  time  for  Kansas 
State  to  win  the  trophy  and  the  school 
now  takes  permanent  possession  of  it. 


Presenting  a  plaque  to  Duron  Howard,  ex- 
hibitor of  the  top  lamb  for  Okla.  State  U., 
is  Jeanne  Lachner,  Midwestern  Miss  Wool. 
Tommy  Dean,  show's  namesake,  watches. 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.   Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK   PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


■  OIL  AND  WATER  Conservation  in- 
1  formation  of  interest  to  farmers  and 
lontractors  is  contained  in  a  booklet  put 
lut  by  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  512, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  Ask  for  free  copy  of 
booklet  TL-2044,  which  explains  land 
treatment  practices  to  increase  farm  in- 
ome  and  save  soil  and  water. 

,?HE  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  pro- 
gram as  it  has  progressed  from  the 
'resident's  request  in  1955  to  the  project 
s  it  stand*  today  in  200  counties  in  30 
tates  is  reviewed  in  the  fourth  annual 
eport  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
V.sk  for  a  copy  of  the  report  from  the 
department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
:5,  D.  C. 

5TOCK-HOLDING  GATES  and  how 
they  can  make  your  cattle-handling  job 
easier  are  described  in  literature  avail- 
ible  free  from  Farnam  Co.,  Dept.  CG-5, 
!701  N.  29th,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

ZHRISTMAS  TREES  from  the  time  of 
Martin  Luther  to  noteworthy  trees  of 
ecent  years  are  the  subject  of  the  book- 
er, "Christmas  Trees  —  The  Tradition 
ind  The  Trade."  Send  25c  to  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Ask  for 
Agriculture  Information  Bulletin  No.  94. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  disability  pro- 
visions —  how  they  may  affect  you 
ind  your  family  now  or  in  the  future  — 
ire  outlined  in  the  booklet  "If  You  Be- 
come Disabled."  For  sale  for  100  by 
supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govt.  Print- 
ng  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

PLANS  FOR  SHEDS  AND  BARNS  for 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  hay  and 
ive  stock  equipment  can  be  obtained 
rom  Extension  Stations  in  Illinois, 
[ndiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Alaska,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma 
jnd  Wisconsin.  Or,  write  to  Midwest 
Plan  Service  Headquarters,  Agricultural 
Engineering  Dept.,  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, Ames,  for  a  catalog  of  plans  and  list 
jf  prices.  Plans  are  printed  in  black  and 
white  on  11"  x  16"  sheets.  They  are 
;xceptionally  clear,  easier  to  read  than 
Dlueprints.   Very  helpful. 

LIVESTOCK-SHARE  FARM  LEASE 
forms  for  use  in  Illinois  can  be  ob- 
:ained  from  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
100  a  copy.  A  leaflet  with  the  form  has 
nstructions  for  completing  it  and  sug- 
gestions to  help  you  arrange  a  profitable 
ind  serviceable  lease.  Write  to  College 
)f  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.  Also  ask  for  "Farm  Leases 
:or  Illinois,"  a  booklet  which  explains  the 
our  types  of  farm  leases  in  the  state, 
low  to  choose  the  type  of  lease,  and 
ipecial  leasing  problems. 


The  Market  Trend 


Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 
Nov.  1    Month  Year 
i  a  -  a        a  — 

iteers.  prime 
>teers,  choice 
steers,  good 
ieifers.  choice 
ielfers.  good 
-ows,  commercial 
3ulls 

Zeal  calves,  choice 
feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
sows  (330-400) 
-ambs,  choice 
*ambs,  good 
'eeder  lambs 
^orn.   No.   2  yellow 
Vheat.  No    2  hard 
3ats,  No.  2  white 
Cottonseed   meal,  41% 
Soybean    meal,  44% 
-■inseed.  meal,  34% 
rankage.  60% 
Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

-  Weekly  Dres 

Weekly   averages  in 
Beef 

Prime  700  '800  e 

Choice  600/  700  9 

Good 

Veal,  choice 
.anb 

Prime  45/55* 

Choice  55/65  S 
fork 

Loins  8/12S 

Butts  4/8» 

Hams,  smk  ,  12/16# 

Picnics   smk..  4/8# 

Lard.  1  s  cartons- 


1959 

Ago 

Ako 

$28.58 

$28.80 

$27.55 

27.20 

27  58 

26.45 

25  48 

25.90 

25  45 

26.40 

24  28 

24.70 

25  45 

17.40 

18  05 

19.75 

21.30 

22  08 

23  92 

33.50 

26  75 

28  05 

27  50 

13.42 

14  04 

16  96 

11  42 

11  95 

17.24 

20.50 

21  00 

22  75 

19  25 

19.95 

21  50 

18.70 

18  85 

22  75 

1.11 

1.20 

1.10 

2.12 

1.95 

1.93 

.78 

.71 

.64 

71.80 

62.30 

62.45 

60  90 

56.90 

56  45 

76.00 

71  00 

52  00 

70.00 

77  50 

100  00 

12  5 

12.2 

17  0 

sed  Meat  Prices 
dollars   per    100  pounds) 


44  65 

44  00 

44  75 

43  90 

42  13 

43  28 

41  60 

49  88 

51  00 

49  00 

50  81 

42  62 

47  05 

48  50 

40  44 

45  50 

48  38 

31  56 

33  00 

36  62 

47.25 

46  50 

53  81 

32  50 

34  50 

39  56 

13  00 

12.50 

16  75 

USE  OF  RUBBER  FILLER  strips  as 
closures  between  corrugated  building 
materials  and  framing  is  described  in 
helpful  illustrations  in  a  16-page  booklet 
prepared  by  E.  L.  Hansen,  Farm  Struc- 
t  u  r  e  s  Division,  University  of  Illinois. 
Shows  how  the  filler  strips  should  be  in- 
stalled and  determines  the  number  and 
kind  of  strips  to  be  used  against  wind, 
rain,  dust  and  rodents.  Available  from: 
Asphalt  Corp.  of  America,  P.  O.  Box 
826,  Danville,  111. 

FENCE  OUT  ANIMAL  DISEASES  is 
the  theme  of  a  folder  that  includes  a 
table  of  disinfectants  and  dosages  to  use 
for  various  diseases.  Ask  for  Circular 
798  from  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
HI. 

PORK  IN  YOUR  MEALS  is  the  title  of 
a  booklet  every  housewife  should  have. 
Illustrated,  has  tables,  tells  how  much  to 
buy  for  certain  dishes,  and  has  many  fine 
recipes.  Single  copies  free  from  Inquiries 
and  Distribution  Service,  Office  of  In- 
formation, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

RURAL  CREDIT  UNIONS,  how  they 
operate  and  how  to  use  them,  is  the 
subject  of  a  USDA  circular.  Ask  the 
Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govt.  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for 
FCS  Educational  Circular  16.  100. 

ONE  PELLET  BEEFAID  PROGRAM 
and  the  new  Vinelab  Beefaid  Pellet 
implanter  is  described  in  a  folder  avail- 
able from  Vineland  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  West  Coast 
address  is  4068  Broadway  Place,  Los 
Angeles  37,  Calif. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  GUIDE  for  1959- 
1960,  with  emphasis  on  feeding  opera- 
tions in  Illinois,  is  available  free  from 
Agriculture  Extension  Service,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana, 111. 

THE  FORT  WORTH  STOCKYARDS, 
the  most  important  single  live  stock 
market  in  Texas  and  one  of  the  major 
markets  in  the  U.  S.,  is  the  subject  of  a 
booklet  released  by  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Problems  such 
as  a  decline  in  salable  receipts,  variations 
in  daily  receipts,  seasonality  of  receipts 
and  customer  attitudes  are  discussed.  Get 
free  copy  of  bulletin  MP-325  from  the 
Agricultural  Information  Office,  Texas 
A&M  College,  College  Station,  Texas. 

HOW  TO  TEST  SOIL  is  described  in  a 
folder  available  from  the  Agriculture 
Extension  Services  of  Delaware,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  Or  write  to  Maine  Soil  Test- 
ing Service,  Deering  Hall,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

MANURE  VALUE  DIAL  tells  cash 
value  of  manure  produced  by  herds 
up  to  100  head  and  calculates  number 
of  yearly  trips  to  field  for  different  ca- 
pacity spreaders.  Free  with  your  request 
for  literature  from  New  Idea  Farm 
Equipment  Co.,  Box  157,  Coldwater, 
Ohio. 

"BEEF  SIRE  DIRECTORY"  and  Beef 
Program  Issue  of  the  American 
Breeders  Service  "Proved  Sire  News- 
letter" are  booklets  intended  to  help  pro- 
ducers improve  their  herds.  Get  them 
from  American  Breeders  Service,  325  N. 
Wells  St.,  Chicago  10,  111. 

PELLETING  LOW-GRADE  HAY 
raises  its  feed  value  and  is  ideal  for 
self-feeding  lambs.  Results  of  tests  at 
the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  are  detailed  in  Bulletin  429, 
"Alfalfa  Hay  Pellets  for  Fattening 
Lambs."  Write  to  New  Mexico  College 
of  Agriculture,  State  College,  N.  M. 

GRAIN  ROLLER  MILLS  adaptable  to 
any  installation  and  power  system  are 
described  in  literature  available  from 
W-W  Grinder  Corp.,  2957-K  North  Mar- 
ket, Wichita  4,  Kan.  Prices  are  included. 


INCREA 


IwSILO  UNL0ADER 
^&  TUBE  FEEDER 


Add  dollars  to  your  income  by  feeding  with  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk 
Feeder.  You  can  increase  your  herd  and  increase  production  with  NO  INCREASE  IN 
LABOR.  By  eliminating  manual  feeding  you  can  cut  labor  costs,  help  eliminate  your 
hired  man  problem,  and  have  more  time  for  productive  farming.  You  will  also  eliminate 
unnecessary  loss  and  waste  of  silage.  All  this  adds  up  to  greater  efficiency  and  more 
PROFIT  for  you. 

Badger's  Silo  Unloader,  because  of  its  greater  speed  and  capacity  will  out  perform 
all  others.  Handles  any  type  silage  with  ease,  frozen  or  unfrozen.  You  are  assured 
of  fluffy  palatable  silage  at  every  feeding.   Models  from  10'   to  30'. 

BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER 

This  new  tube  bunk  feeder  assures  fast, 
even  distribution  of  all  types  of  silage 
and  ground  feeds.  It  will  mix  any  ration, 
or  rations  thoroughly  and  distribute  them 
evenly  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk. 
Flow  of  feed  is  easily  controlled  with  a 
single  lever  by  rotating  the  heavy  galvan- 
ized steel  tube.  Although  very  sturdily 
constructed  throughout,  power  require- 
ments are  low. 

AUGER  FEEDER.  This  feeder,  designed  for 
the  long  bunk,  will  handle  any  type 
silage.  Auger  is  easily  raised  or  lowered 
to  control  flow  of  feed.  Assures  even 
distribution. 

ROUND  THE  SILO  FEEDER.  Designed  to 
take  the  place  of  a  long  bunk  when 
feeding  area  is  limited,  this  feeder  will 
give  top  efficiency  with  ease  of  mainte- 
nance.   Ideal   for   dairy  farmers. 


DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  O  Silo  Unloaders  □ 
Bunk  Feeders    □  Student  □ 


Nome 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.S     KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BRAHMAN 

Tried,  proved,  and  improved  formula  for  efficiency- 
in  beef  production.  Longer  life;  greater  fertility; 
less  "doctoring"  required;  heavier  weaning  weight; 
market-topping  milk-fat  slaughter  calves.  Write  for 
^<rrwTrw  literature   and    list   of  breeders. 


AMERICAN  BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

I  AN  A  HOUSTON   1  TIXAS 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
ragging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-rehev- 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night's  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  foi  -new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 
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v  VJ  ijOijU   TiJ  IT  it 
IS  YOUR  CHEAPEST  FEED 
^^hjGiVe  'Em  4//  A 
M  7/iey  Wan.  u 


LARGE  COMBINATION 


for  The  lorge  livestock 
feeder. 


RITCHIE 

Automatic 
NON-SYPHONING  WATERERS 

Woter  IS  your  cheapest  feed!  Yes,  you  can  cut  feed  costs  way 
down  when  you  give  your  livestock  and  poultry  all  the  fresh, 
clean  water  they  want  .  .  .  summer  and  winter.  For  top  cattle 
gains  ...  for  greater  milk  production  .  .  .  they  need  water 
for  fast,  cheap  gains  .  .  .  and  they  get  it  with  RITCHIE  Auto- 
matic Non-Syphoning  Waterers.  RITCHIE  waterers  are  heavy, 
oil-steel  GALVANIZED  units  that  work  24  hours  a  day,  un- 
attended. Durable  and  economical,  they  outlast  other  water- 
ers by  years  .  .  .  save  on  chore  time  .  .  .  cut  water  loss  when 
^^-^sagjfc  cleaning.    Larger,  all-brass 

pll^  valve  allows  rapid  recovery. 

Be  MODERN  ...  be  a  satis- 
fied RITCHIE  customer  .  .  . 
thousands  of  others  are. 
Since  1921  .  .  .  Amer- 
ica's most  complete 
line  of  livestock  and 
poultry  waterers. 

FREE  COLORFUL 

MODEL  4AA  FOLDER  DESCRIBES  AND 

Very  popular  ffr*  ,  PICTURES  ALL  16  RITCHIE 

the  lorge  ho*   -*  MODELS. 

16   M9DRS   T®  CHOCS! 

ITCHIE   MFG.  CO. 

WALNUT  ST.  CONRAD,  IOWA 


New 

BEEF 
MAKER 

CUTS  •  C^CKS^"** 
GRINDS  •  NO  DUST 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the 
big  difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill 
grinds  shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to 
300  bu.  per  hour.  Easy  hand'wheel  adjust' 
ment  from  fine  to  coarse  without  chang' 
ing  burrs.  Portable  feeder  drag  runs  off 
PTO  mill.  New  lateral  auger  optional. 
Magnetic  hopper.  Granular  dust-free 
grind  avoids  protein  fever  loss  due  to 
hammermill  dust.  Shearing  action  of  hard- 
ened tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky  ear  corn 
for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P.  BOWSHER 
CO.,  919-U  Webster  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

FD   C    C      ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 
IV  C   C     AND  COMPLETE  PRICES 


CHUTE 
GATE 


PORTABLE 

oi 

PERMANENT 

Installation 

In  Any 
Openingl 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vacinatlon,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
6tock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
tureand"30- Day  Trial  Plan" 
FARM  AM  CO.  Dept.ecs  8701  N.  29th,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

•  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

•  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

•  Write  us  for  particulars. 

•  USDA  Market  News  Center. 


AM  A  RILL  O  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Joy  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


Cattle 

Check  De- Lousing  Mixtures 

Ineffective  commercial  de-lousing 
mixtures  are  wasting  money,  time 
and  effort  of  cattlemen  in  many 
states  without  a  uniform  labeling  law. 
Iowa  State  University  entomologist 
Earle  Raun  recently  warned  that 
some  ready-mixed  insecticide-oil 
mixtures  are  on  the  market  that  con- 
tain far  less  than  the  amounts  of  in- 
secticides recommended  by  the  gov- 
ernment. These  mixtures  can't  do  the 
job  that  they  claim. 

The  most  effective  chemicals  for 
louse  control  are:  Malathion,  DDT, 
toxaphene,  ronnel  (Kor-lan)  and 
methoxychlor.  But  even  these  solu- 
tions must  be  used  in  sufficient  con- 
centrations. Cattlemen  should  read 
the  labels  to  see  if  a  solution  contains 
one  of  the  following  chemicals  in  the 
recommended  concentrations: 

Malathion    2% 

DDT    5% 

Toxaphene    5% 

Ronnel  (Kor-lan)    1.3% 

Methoxychlor   5% 

Wins  Chicago  Feeder  Show 

Angus  steer  calves  shown  by  Myron 
F.  Carlson  and  Son  of  Lodgepole, 
Neb.,  were  grand  champions  of  the 
15th  annual  Chicago  Feeder  Show 
Oct.  29.  The  father  and  son  partner- 


Hogs 


Oregon  Opens  Test  Station 

Oregon  became  the  latest  state  to 
stress  improved  quality  in  hogs  with 
the  opening  in  October  of  a  swine 
testing  station  near  Hermiston.  Pigs 
were  put  on  test  at  50  pounds  and  will 
be  taken  off  when  they  reach  200. 
They  will  be  evaluated  on  rate  and 
economy  of  gain,  thickness  of  back- 
fat  and  body  conformation.  Most  de- 
sirable boars  will  be  sold  as  breeding 
stock.  About  250  pigs  will  be  tested 
annually  at  the  station. 

Pellets  Improve  Barley 

Several  experiment  stations  find 
pellets  improve  barley  rations.  North 
Dakota,  Illinois  and  Maryland  re- 
ported 12,  22  and  16%  faster  gains 
and  10,  6  to  8,  and  27%,  respectively, 
less  feed  per  pound  of  gain.  In  a  sec- 
ond experiment  at  Maryland  a  pel- 
leted barley  ration  improved  growth 
rate  13%  on  10%  less  feed  when  fed 
to  light-weight  pigs.  Maryland  re- 
ports good  gains  with  pelleted  barley 
while  pig  growth  was  substantially 
inferior  to  corn  rations  in  the  Illinois 
experiment. 


Sheep 


New  Sheep:  Polled  Dorset 

Two  polled  Dorset  lambs,  some- 
thing new  in  sheep,  were  attention- 
getters  at  the  American  Royal  in 
October.  The  hornless  ewes  were  be- 
ing shown  by  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity and  were  the  first  to  be  born 
at  the  school's  farm  since  purchase  of 


Anita  Gale  Eaton,  13,  Kingfisher,  Okla., 
captured  the  championship  of  the  4-H 
fat  lamb  division  at  the  American  Royal. 
Anita  '  is    secretary    of    her    4-H  Club. 


ship  operate  a  4,000  acre  ranch  at  the 
edge  of  the  Sandhills  and  run  300 
cows.  This  was  their  first  win  in  six 
years  of  showing  feeder  cattle  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Reserve  grand  champion  honors 
went  to  a  load  of  Hereford  steer 
calves  shown  by  Mike  Hinman  of 
Kremmling,  Colo.  Hinman  had  the 
grand  champions  of  the  1956  show. 

Slaughter  Cattle  Heavier 

Cattle  slaughter  in  September 
amounted  to  2,064,200  head,  1%  be- 
low September  last  year  but  9% 
above  August  1959.  September 
slaughter  cattle  averaged  997  pounds 
per  head  live  weight,  21  pounds 
heavier  than  the  average  for  a  year 
ago  but  unchanged  from  August  1959. 

Ranchers  Slow  Herd  Build-Up 

A  survey  of  5,000  ranchers  who  are 
members  of  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Assn.  indicate  that  the  beef 
cattle  build-up  is  slowing  down.  Of 
the  ranchers  contacted,  500  from  28 
states  responded.  About  80%  said 
they  were  either  holding  their  breed- 
ing cow  herds  at  normal  size  or  mak- 
ing cuts  (62%  said  herds  were  normal 
size;  18%  planned  to  cull  heavily). 
The  other  20%  planned  to  continue 
re-stocking  and  increasing  herd  size. 


Wilbur  Wayman,  Goltry,  Okla.,  showed 
this  228  pound  Poland  barrow  to  the 
American  Royal  reserve  grand  champion- 
ship.   Sire   of  the   pig   was   "Life  Boy." 


Boost  Iron  Injections 

Higher  doses  of  injectable  iron  can 
give  pigs  longer-lasting  protection 
from  nutritional  anemia,  according  to 
University  of  Minnesota  research. 
Tests  showed  that  injections  of  150  to 
200  milligrams  of  iron  into  pigs  at  3 
or  4  days  of  age  made  it  unnecessary 
to  treat  them  later.  Under  the  present 
recommended  dose  of  100  milligrams, 
it  was  found  that  pigs  probably  need 
a  second  injection  at  about  21  days. 


a  polled  Dorset  ram  two  years  ago. 

Normally,  the  Dorset  has  beautiful 
curled  horns.  Alex  McKenzie,  widely- 
known  OSU  shepherd,  said  the  polled 
line  got  its  start  through  a  mutation 
and  has  been  developed  over  the  last 
10  years  at  North  Carolina  State  col- 
lege. The  ram  OSU  purchased  from 
North  Carolina  produced  60%  polled 
ewes  and  40%  of  the  ram  lambs  were 
born  without  horns.  McKenzie  hopes 
to  build  up  a  herd  of  the  new  type. 

Put  Lambs  in  a  Creep 

As  soon  as  lambs  get  their  teeth 
(from  7  to  10  days  of  age)  they  can 
use  a  creep,  advises  Henry  Mayo, 
Purdue  University.  The  creep  should 
be  in  a  clean,  well-lighted,  well- 
bedded  part  of  the  barn.  Place  a 
flood  lamp  over  the  creep,  about  5  ft. 
above  the  floor,  to  attract  lambs.  The 
creep  should  contain  fresh  water,  a 
small  amout  of  leafy,  green  hay,  salt 
and  grain.  Coarsely  cracked  corn, 
rolled  oats  and  bran  are  good  lamb 
feeds.  After  a  few  weeks,  lambs  will 
prefer  whole  grains. 


GRINDS  300  BU.  EAR  CORN  ANY  HOUR 

With  tractors  like  John  Deere  730, 
the  big  capacity  50X  Series  Letz 
portable  grinds  an  honest  300  bushels 
of  ear  corn  hourly — weighed  and 
time  basis. 

Roll  the  50X  Letz  to  the  feed,  grind 
and  load  in  less  time  than  just  load- 
ing for  custom  grinder.  With  custom 
costs  of  only  10c  a  bushel  for  coarse 
grinding,  Letz  50X  earns  $30.00 
per  hour. 

Also  get  better  preparation,  grinding 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn  or  small  grains, 
separately  or  mixed. 

LETZ  GRINDERS  DO  MORE — EARN  MORE 

4  sizes  —  Portable  or  Stationary, 
PTO  V  Belt  or  Chain  Driven.  See 
■your  John  Deere  dealer.  Let  your 
livestock  prove  their  preference  for 
Letz  feed  preparation. 
IETZ  Mfg.  Co.,  1251  N.  St.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Conway's  NEW 

LIVE  STOCK 
MARKET  SERVICE 


Only 


$50 


Per  Year 


Gives  complete  and  accurate  market- 
ing and  outlook  information  for  live 
stock  producers  and  feeders  on: 

•  Beef  Cattle 
•  Hogs  •  Lambs 

WEEKLY  MARKET  LETTERS 
give  an  analysis  of  the  current  market 
and  supply  and  price  changes  ex- 
pected next  week.  Trends  cover  prices 
and  supply  Monday  through  Friday 
indicating  most  favorable  days  of  the 
week  to  market. 

BI-WEEKLY  MARKET  LETTERS 
give  an  analysis  of  current  and  pros- 
pective supply  and  price  trends  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  making  long  range 
live  stock  breeding,  feeding  and  mar- 
keting plans. 

Here's  a  new  live  stock  service  that  pays  for 
itself  many  times  over.  Not  available  else- 
where. 

For  details  write  or  phone: 

H.  M.  CONWAY  SERVICES 

WAbash  2-1740 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg., 
Chicago  4,  111. 


SEND 
FOR  THIS 


VREE! 


Make  money.  Know  how  to  break  and 
train  horses  or  ponies.  Write  today  for 
this  book  FREE,  together  with  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding.  If 
are  interested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 
horse,  check  here  (    ) .  Do  it  today— now. 

RY  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 

2512-D  pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


STOCK  CHUTE 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG! 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re- 
)  lease  gate.  Skids.  Wt.  600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13.  Joplin,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  PLAN  TO  MOVE  please  noti- 
fy us  at  least  30  days  in  advance.  Be 
sure  to  send  old  address  as  well  as 
new.  To  keep  your  Producer  coming 
write: 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
139  N.  Clark  St.  Chicago  2,  111. 


THE  PRODUCERS  BOOK  STORE 

LAW   FOR  THE   VETERINARIAN  AND 
LIVESTOCK  OWNER   $6 

The  need  for  bringing  together,  in  language  plain 
to  all,  the  laws  applying  to  care,  management  and 
control  of  live  stock  has  finally  been  met.  Co- 
authored  by  H.  W.  Hannah,  agricultural  law  pro- 
fessor,   and   Donald   F.    Storm,    attorney   at  law. 

Send    check,    money   order   or   cash    direct  tO! 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box    594-LSP  Danville.  Illinois 
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rice*  to  Work  Lower  this  Winter 


(Continued  from  Page  Seven) 


Dber,  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
up  about  10%  over  the  same  pe- 
I  the  year  before,  even  though  the 
b  crop  was  up  only  2%  over  a  year 

lightly  more  feeder  lambs  were 
iped  into  the  Corn  Belt  states  in 
^-September  than  a  year  ago.  Be- 
;e  of  the  dry  summer  in  the  north- 
plains  states,  feeders  made  up  a 
er  than  usual  percentage  of  the 
os  marketed  from  this  area.  Fewer 
bs  will  likely  move  onto  wheat 
;ures  in  the  Central  and  Southern 
ns  than  last  fall  and  winter.  Late 
tember  and  early  October  rains 
roved  the  wheat  pasture  pros- 
;s;  but  because  seeding  is  later 
1  usual,  the  grazing  period  will  be 
•tened. 

amb  prices  should  not  decline  be- 
en November  and  January,  as 
pened  last  year.  Marketings  of 
bs  in  December  to  March  are  not 
ly  to  be  quite  as  large  as  last 
ter.  Prices  should  average  about 
same  to  slightly  higher  than  a 
r  ago.  The  price  trend  from  No- 
iber  to  December  should  be  steady 
tronger. 

hose  interested  in  the  details  of 
lamb  supply  prospects  should  re- 
v  the  USDA's  Lamb  Feeding 
jation  Report,  of  November  12. 
tact  your  state  Crop  Reporting 
/ice  or  USDA's  Crop  Reporting 
rd  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
he  incentive  price  of  620  per 


pound  will  remain  in  effect  on  shorn 
wool  in  the  1960  marketing  year 
which  begins  on  April  1,  1960.  This 
price  is  the  same  as  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  purpose  of  the  incentive 
price  is  to  encourage  production  of 
shorn  wool.  Annual  production  in- 
creased to  an  estimated  252  million 
pounds  in  1959  but  is  still  short  of  the 
300  million  pound  goal.  Current  leg- 
islation provides  for  a  continuation  of 
the  program  until  March  31,  1962.  The 
incentive  price  is  set  each  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  method  of  support  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  present  marketing 
year.  Shorn  wool  payments  will  be 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  each  pro- 
ducer's cash  returns  from  wool  sales. 
This  percentage,  calculated  at  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year,  is  that  re- 
quired to  raise  the  national  average 
price  received  by  all  producers  for 
shorn  wool  up  to  the  incentive  price 
of  62c  per  pound. 

Lamb  payments  will  again  be  made 
to  each  producer  who  sells  lambs  that 
have  never  been  shorn.  The  payments 
will  be  at  a  rate  per  hundredweight 
of  live  animals  sold.  The  rate  is  based 
on  the  average  shorn  wool  incentive 
payment,  the  average  weight  of  wool 
per  hundred  pounds  of  lamb  and  the 
value  of  lamb  wool  in  relation  to 
shorn  wool.  The  purpose  is  to  estab- 
lish a  payment  for  wool  on  unshorn 
lambs  on  a  basis  comparable  to  the 
incentive  payment  on  shorn  wool. 


Select  the  Right  Cattle  Breed 


(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 


example,  and  he  will  most  likely 
l  be  out  of  the  business.  If  Here- 
Is  and  Shorthorns  are  the  two 
t  popular  and  profitable  breeds 
;he  area,  and  you  prefer  Short- 
tis,  then  the  wise  decision  is  to 
ase  Shorthorns. 

you  prefer  to  crossbreed,  you  are 
id  with  the  problem  of  selecting 
breeds  that  will  "nick"  well, 
le  breeds  have  become  noted  for 
ain  qualities  that  they  usually 
ismit  in  crossing.  Some  of  these 
ts  for  the  three  major  beef  breeds 


SHORTHORN 

Increased  Size 
More  Milk 

Improved  Handling  Qualities 
Heavy  Hindquarters 
HEREFORD 
Rustling  Ability 
Early  Maturity 
Uniform  Markings 
Heavy  Frontquarters 

ANGUS 
Blocky  Conformation 
Early  Maturity 

Increased  Dressing  Percentage 
Polled  Offspring. 

f  course,  at  this  point,  it  pays  to 
ember  the  principle  expressed  in 
puted  meeting  of  George  Bernard 
w,  the  British  playwright,  and 
famous  American  dancer,  Isadora 
ican.  The  beautiful  dancer  is  said 
lave  proposed  that  she  and  Shaw 
e  some  children  so  they  would 
e  her  beauty  and  his  brains.  To 
ch  Shaw  replied,  what  a  pity  it 
ild  be  if  the  children  inherited  his 
uty  and  her  brains! 
nee  you  have  decided  on  a  breed, 
should  learn  as  much  about  the 
id  as  you  can  before  you  begin 
ous  operations.  This  is  an  im- 
tant  aid  to  intelligent  selection, 
he  first  information  needed  is  a 


good  knowledge  of  the  inherent  faults 
of  the  breed.  You  need  to  know,  for 
example,  that  Hereford  cows  produce 
less  milk  than  do  cows  of  the  other 
major  beef  breeds;  that  the  Angus 
possesses  rather  nervous  tempera- 
ment; and  that  the  Shorthorn  tends 
to  be  a  bit  more  leggy  than  the  Angus 
or  Hereford.  You  need  to  realize  that 
the  Brahman  often  lacks  width  of 
body,  and  that  the  Charolais 
"marbles"  its  lean  with  fat  later  than 
many  of  the  other  beef  breeds. 

These  and  a  mass  of  other  breed 
peculiarities,  both  good  and  bad, 
should  be  fully  in  mind  to  serve  as 
"guide  posts"  in  your  breeding  pro- 
gram. Also,  it  will  pay  to  remember 
that  a  pedigree  or  a  registration  cer- 
tificate is  not  a  guarantee  that  an  ani- 
mal carries  superior  genetic  material. 
Quite  often  the  pedigree  contains 
little  more  than  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  ancestors  and  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  a  meaningless  genealogi- 
cal jumble.  In  such  cases,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  find  out  from  other  sources 
how  superior  or  inferior  the  ancestors 
were. 

There  is  usually  more  variation 
within  a  breed  than  between  breeds. 
That  is,  a  greater  lack  of  uniformity 
in  conformation,  quality,  etc.  exists 
between  the  top  and  bottom  represen- 
tatives of  a  particular  breed  than 
exists  between  two  top  individuals  of 
two  different  breeds.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  perhaps  the  interest 
should  be  placed  upon  the  individual 
rather  than  upon  the  breed.  There- 
fore, the  best  answer  to  the  question, 
"Which  breed  of  beef  cattle  is  the 
best,"  would  be:  "A  good  Hereford,  a 
good  Angus,  a  good  Shorthorn,  a  good 
Brahman,  a  good  Santa  Gertrudis,  a 
good  Brangus,  or  a  good  Charolais — 
as  long  as  the  one  selected  "fits"  the 
economic  and  environmental  condi- 
tions under  which  it  must  exist  and 
perform." 


'BROWER  CREEP  FEEDER 
is  a  great  piece  of  equipment 
for  producing  beef" 


Says  Bernard  C.  Garrett 
Morrisonville,  Illinois 


"I've  had  my  Brower  Calf  Creep  Feeder  about  5  months.  It  keeps 
feed  dry  and  saves  me  a  lot  of  time  by  filling  every  2  weeks  or  when 
empty  instead  of  hand  feeding  twice  a  day.  It's  built  strong,  stands 
the  wear.  My  calves  are  from  50  to  100  lbs.  heavier  at  weaning  and 
are  ready  for  market  sooner.  Many  farmers  and  livestock  men  have 
looked  it  over  and  all  thought  it  a  great  piece  of  equipment  for  pro- 
ducing beef." 

BROWER  CALF  CREEP  FEEDER 

★  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 

*  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME,  WORK 

★  HEAVIER  WEANING  WEIGHT 

*  MORE  PROFIT 


jet  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning .  .  .  better 
price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower's  Calf  Creep 
Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps  feed  dry  in  any 
weather.  Anchors  solidly  at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put. 
Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls 
fold  to  top  for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting  Armco 
Zincgrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to  save  freight;  easy 
to  assemble. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2348,  Quincy,  Illinois 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  2 
SIZES!  Double  stall  creep 
feeder  (above)  holds  30 
bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves;  single  stall  creep 
feeder  (below)  holds  12 
bushels,  takes  care  of  20 
calves. 


for  a 


HAPPY  HOLIDAY  SEASON 


and  a 


SUCCESSFUL  NEW  YEAR 


from 


ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS 

National  Stock  Yards,  Illinois 
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From  Your  Employees 
To  All  Our  Friends 

May  the  Yuletide 
Spirit  Fill  Your 
Hearts  and  Homes 
During  the  Present 
Christmas  Season 

PRODUCERS  &  TEXAS 

Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 
and 

PRODUCERS  LIVESTOCK 
FEEDER  SERVICE 
Victor  2-5200   Kansas  City  Mo. 
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Charolais 

The  breed  with  a  future 


Bulls  and  Heifers  for  Safe 

Write  for  free  pictures  and  infor- 
mation. We  invite  you  to  visit 
our  farm  and  see  our  fine  herd  of 
Charolais. 

Litton  Charolais  Farm 

The  Midwest  Quality  Breeder 
R.R.  4,  Chillicothe,  Mo.  -  Phon«  PR  24379 
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To  Our  Many  Friends 
In  the  Live  Stock  Industry 
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We  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Prosperous 
New  Year  on  behalf  of: 

Texas  Live  Stock  Marketing  Association 

Texas'  leading  marketing  cooperative  with 
offices  at  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio  and  Texarkana 
and 

National  Finance  Credit  Corporation  of  Texas 

A  source  of  dependable  live  stock  credit  located  at  Fort  Worth. 
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we  offer  our 

SEASON'S  GREETINGS 

In  sincere  appreciation  of  your  friendship  and  patron- 
age of  the  past  year.  We  hope  to  serve  you  better  in  the 
coming  New  Year. 

PRODUCERS  LIVE  STOCK  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 

Louisville,  Kentucky  JUniper  7-0945 

James  V.  Casey,  Manager 


From  All  of  Us 
To  All  of  You 

Our  Best 
Wishes 
for  the 

Uclitsfaij 

May  1960  bring  you  new  pros- 
perity, more  happiness  and  con- 
tinued good  health.  Accept  our 
thanks  for  your  continuing  pa- 
tronage. 

Producers  Marketing 

Association 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


And  Branch  Markets 


•  Columbia  City 

♦  Lafayette 


Centerville 
Columbus 

Mentone  •  Montpelier 

Logansport  ©  Amboy 

Terre  Haute  •  Seymour 

Frankfort  •  Kokomo  S 

Worthington  •  Greensburg  « 

9  Winchester  m 

 ,-„J 


from  your 


Chicago 
Producers 


We  extend  to  you  our  best 
wishes  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son and  the  coming  year 
of  1960. 

We  appreciate  your  co- 

I  operation   enabling  your 

I  Chicago    Producers  to 

f  maintain  its  leadership  on 

|  the  Chicago  market. 

& 
s? 

1  •  1st  in  volume 

#  1  st  in  service  I 
Cattle  -  Hogs  -  Sheep  | 

Chicago  Producers 
Commission  Association  j 

606  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.  *S 
i',  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

»  n 


Meat  Counter  Pulls  'Em  In 


(I3u  Sylvia  j-^ofte 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


TN  YOUR  SHOPPING  area  there 
must  be  at  least  a  handful  of  super- 
markets— and  one  of  them  surely  is 
your  favorite.  Why  does  that  one 
store  get  most  of  your  food  dollars? 

If  you  are  typical  of  the  millions  of 
us  who  regularly  shop  the  supermar- 
kets, your  considered  judgment  will 
be: 

"The  store's  meats.  The  quality, 
consistent  dependability  of  its  meats 
week  after  week." 

If  you  are  typ- 
ical of  the  vast 
majority  of  us, 
you'll  place  "low 
prices"  in  second 
place  as  a  factor 
—  and  you'll 
make  price  a  poor 
second  to  quality 
at  that. 

In  Washington 
recently  over  2,- 
000  representa- 
tives of  all  segments  of  the  food  in- 
dustry, attending  the  26th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Assn.  of  Food 
Chains,  heard  the  outcome  of  a  na- 
tionwide survey  of  supermarket 
shoppers  on  what  aspects  influence 
them  most  in  choosing  a  store.  The 
results  were  based  on  a  large  sam- 
pling of  almost  100,000  answers  sub- 
mitted by  shoppers  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  nation  in  a  contest  last  July 
and  August  by  the  Supermarket  mag- 
azine Family  Circle. 

Perhaps  this  news  about  the  vital 
significance  of  the  meat  counter 
doesn't  surprise  you  because  you're 
typical  and  thus,  after  you  think  it 
through,  you  realize  how  much  of  a 
factor  this  counter  is  in  determining 
where  you  shop.  But  I'll  wager  it 
startled  a  major  number  of  the  super- 
market owners  in  Washington  yester- 
day, and  it'll  startle  a  bigger  number 
when  the  food  industry  gets  the  full 
results  of  the  survey. 

Yet,  there  simply  is  no  question 
about  the  high  ranking  supermarket 
shoppers  give  to  the  quality  and  de- 
pendability of  a  store's  meats. 

Among  all  the  aspects  shoppers 
mentioned,  "dependable  quality 
meats"  placed  first — with  almost  33% 
mentioning  it  as  the  single  most  im- 
portant characteristic  of  their  favor- 


ite market.  "Low  price"  received  only 
19.3%  of  the  first-place  votes.  An- 
other 17.5%  voted  the  calibre  of  the 
meat  counter  as  the  second  most  im- 
portant characteristic  of  their  favor- 
ite market.  Low  price  received  only 
12%  of  the  second-place  votes.  Qual- 
ity of  meats  was  omitted  as  a  factor 
in  choosing  a  market  by  the  fewest 
number  of  shoppers  surveyed. 

Also  there  is  just  no  question  of  the 
high  ranking  supermarket  shoppers 
give  to  "quality"  in  general. 

"Variety  of  things  to  choose  from" 
and  "friendly,  helpful  employes" 
were  mentioned  as  factors  by  thou- 
sands of  shoppers.  Both  are  "quality" 
aspects. 

But  "convenient  parking"?  —  an 
angle  so  widely  believed  to  be  of 
crucial  importance  in  a  store's  suc- 
cess? This  factor  was  way  down  the 
list.  Presumably,  most  suburban  su- 
permarkets do  have  ample  parking 
facilities  these  days  so  parking 
doesn't  influence  us  to  go  to  one  store 
rather  than  another,  and  in  cities  we 
don't  drive  cars  to  the  stores. 

"Interesting  atmosphere"  or  such 
"extra  services"  as  check  cashing? 
More  than  85%  of  the  shoppers  didn't 
even  consider  these  aspects. 

Of  course,  a  key  point  this  survey 
pounds  home  is  our  prosperity.  When 
the  great  food  chains  of  today  were 
in  their  infancy  the  economic  back- 
ground was  far  different  and  there 
was  an  immense  appeal  in  the  chance 
to  save  a  few  pennies  a  day  on  food. 
And  the  chains  which  offered  good 
quality  too  became  the  giants. 

Now,  though,  we  are  a  prosperous 
middle-income  nation  and  our  will- 
ingness to  spend  a  few  more  pennies 
a  day  to  get  extra  quality  in  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables  dramatizes  this. 

As  for  the  supermarkets,  a  key 
point  of  this  survey,  I  think,  is  that 
most  of  us  take  for  granted  general- 
ly favorable  prices  in  supermarkets 
and  we  don't  comparison-shop  much 
on  price.  Quality  we  do  not  take  for 
granted  in  supermarkets,  however, 
and  for  quality  we  do  comparison- 
shop. 

The  supermarket  which  emphasizes 
the  quality  of  its  meats  and  vegetables 
even  more  than  its  prices  ought  to 
be  able  to  beat  any  competitor. 


|  Helpful  Household  Hints  | 


The  tufts  of  your  hobnail  bed- 
spread won't  come  out  during  wash- 
ing if  you'll  place  the  spread  in  a 
large  sack  for  washing. 

Roll  out  your  dough  for  Christmas 
cookies  then  cut  it  with  an  ice  cube 
tray  divider  and  you  can  make  a 
panful  of  neat  square  cookies  in  one 
quick  operation. 

New  garbage  cans  are  ideal  for 
storing  out-of -season  clothing  and 
other  items  in  the  attic.  The  cans  are 
easy  to  handle,  the  lid  fits  tightly  to 
protect  against  dust,  and  they  can  be 
labeled  easily  for  contents.  The  cans 
have  an  amazing  storage  capacity. 

You  can  protect  the  enamel  on 
your  kitchen  range  by  never  clean- 
ing it  when  the  stove  is  hot.  Use  a 
dry  cloth  to  clean  up  spills  while 
cooking  and  avoid  making  hairline 
cracks  (crazing)  in  the  enamel 
caused  by  a  wet  cloth  on  a  hot  sur- 
face. 

For  icing  cupcakes  easily,  dip  the 
tops  of  the  cakes  into  the  frosting 
bowl  and  give  them  a  twirl. 


Steel  wool  won't  rust  after  it  has 
been  used  if  you  keep  it  in  a  pint  jar 
of  soapy  water  between  usings. 

When  introducing  new  foods  to 
your  children,  always  do  so  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meal  when  they  are 
hungry.  If  they  don't  like  the  new 
food,  wait  several  days  before  trying 
it  again. 

Open  canned  foods  for  awhile  be- 
fore you  plan  to  use  them  and  you 
will  find  that  it  improves  the  flavor. 
There  is  little  danger  of  spoilage  if 
food  is  used  within  a  reasonable  time. 

If  the  bottom  crusts  of  fruit  pies  are 
soggy,  place  two  or  three  pieces  of 
macaroni  in  the  center  of  the  crust 
before  adding  the  fruit.  The  juice  will 
bubble  in  the  macaroni  instead  of 
saturating  the  crust  and  making  it 
soggy. 

If  you  make  your  own  diapers,  pink 
the  edges.  They'll  dry  more  quickly 
and  you  won't  have  that  bulky  hem- 
line to  deal  with.  It  saves  time  in 
making  them,  too. 
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Give  Meat  for  Christmas 

ll3y   Rebecca  l^ounfy 


CMOKED  AND  CANNED  HAMS 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  have 
long  been  favorite  Christmas  gifts. 
Other  meat  cuts  also  make  excellent 
gifts.  For  example,  consider  giving  a 
large  sirloin  steak,  a  thick  porter- 
house, individual  club  steaks,  a  leg  of 
lamb,  a  standing  rib  roast  of  beef,  or 
loin  lamb  chops. 

You  might  choose  to  give  breakfast 
meats.  Canadian-style  bacon,  sausage 
links,  or  country-style  sausage  are 
fine  gifts  and  are  very  handy  for  serv- 
ing during  the  holiday  season.  Of 
course,  many  meats  can  be  frozen  for 
later  use. 

Whole  smoked  hams  are  available 
in  10  to  20  pound  weights.  For  two 
gifts,  cut  a  ham  into  two  portions.  Or 
you  might  prefer  a  skinless,  shank- 
less  ham  or  a  boneless  ham  roll. 

Gay  wrappings  for  meat  gifts  are 
simple  and  inexpensive.  If  you  give 
a  smoked  half  of  ham,  first  wrap  the 
meat  in  waxed  paper  or  pliofilm. 
Then  cover  it  with  bright  red  cello- 
phane and  tie  with  a  big  bow.  For 
added  decoration  you  might  have 
little  silver  bells  fastened  to  pipe 
cleaners  and  tied  with  a  bow.  Or 
have  snowmen  made  from  red  and 
white  pipe  cleaners. 

To  personalize  your  gifts  tuck  a 
recipe  card  inside  bearing  the  in- 
gredients of  a  favorite  glaze  for  the 
ham.  Here  are  some  glaze  recipes  you 
might  pass  on: 

Kumquat  Glaze: — Combine  1  cup 
of  chopped  preserved  kumquats  with 
sirup  with  1  tablespoon  of  lemon 
juice  and  Vz  teaspoon  of  ginger.  Mix 
well.  About  20  to  30  minutes  before 
the  ham  is  done  remove  meat  from 
the  oven  and  spread  with  the  glaze. 
Return  to  the  oven  to  complete  cook- 
ing. 


A  gaily  wrapped  ham  or  half  of  ham  can 
be  the  perfect  gift  for  those  special  persons 
on  your  list.  Wrap  in  pliofilm,  then  in  red 
cellophane,  tie  with  ribbon  and  decorate. 


Pineapple  Glaze: — Cook  Vz  cup  of 
crushed  pineapple  with  Vz  cup  of 
brown  sugar  and  1  tablespoon  of 
flour,  stirring  constantly  for  10  min- 
utes or  until  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken.  About  one  hour  before  the 
ham  is  cooked,  remove  it  from  the 
oven  and  pour  off  the  drippings.  Cov- 
er with  the  glaze,  then  return  to  the 
oven  to  complete  cooking. 

Apricot  Glaze: — Rub  1  can  (16 
oz.)  or  2Vz  cups  of  cooked  apricots 
through  a  sieve.  Combine  with  juice 
from  apricots  and  %  cup  of  sugar. 
Cook  slowly  until  thickened.  One 
hour  before  ham  is  done,  spread  glaze 
on  ham  and  return  to  oven. 

Orange  Glaze: — Combine  1  cup  of 
brown  sugar,  1  tablespoon  of  flour,  1 
teaspoon  dry  mustard,  1  tablespoon 
vinegar  and  3  tablespoons  of  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice.  Stir  until 
smooth.  About  20  to  30  minutes  be- 
fore the  ham  is  done  spread  with 
glaze  and  return  to  oven  to  finish 
cooking  and  for  setting  the  glaze. 


•Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


jyjEAT  BALLS  AND  SQUASH  BAKE  is  the  perfect  dinner  idea  for  these 
busy  December  days  when  you  have  less  time  than  usual  for  pre- 
paring different  family  dishes.  Canned  luncheon  loaf  is  used  for  the  balls 
that  are  baked  in  acorn  squash  halves  and  cooked  with  a  spicy  brown 
sugar  sauce.  Make  the  meat  balls  up  in  advance,  then  refrigerate  them. 
When  dinner  time  nears  just  place  the  acorn  squash  in  the  oven  for  30 
minutes,  add  meat  balls  and  sauce,  and  complete  the  cooking.  Add  a 
fresh  green  salad,  buttered  peas  and  fruit  compote  with  cookies  for 
dessert. 

MEAT  BALLS  AND 
SQUASH  BAKE 

1  can  (12  oz.)  luncheon  meat 
3  medium  acorn  squash 

1  egg,  beaten 

2  tablespoons  milk 
\'z  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 

1  cup  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 
1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
\\  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  vinegar 

Cut  squashes  in  half  lengthwise  and  remove  seeds.  Place  cut  side 
down  in  shallow  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  for 
30  minutes.  Break  up  with  fork  or  grind  luncheon  meat.  Combine  egg, 
milk,  bread  crumbs  and  meat.  Mix  thoroughly.  Shape  meat  mixture 
into  18  balls  using  about  1  rounded  tablespoon  for  each.  Turn  partially 
baked  squash  cut  side  up  and  place  3  meat  balls  in  each.  Combine  brown 
sugar,  mustard,  salt  and  vinegar  and  spread  over  meat  balls  in  squash. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  for  30  minutes  or  until  squash  is 
tender.  Six  servings. 


TO  ALL  OUR 
FRIENDS 


PRODUCERS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 

AND  WESTERN  LIVESTOCK  ORDER  BUYERS 

Offices  at 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Denver,  Colorado; 
Ogden,  Utah;  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Phoenix,  Brawley,  and  Yuma,  Arizona; 
Billings,  Montana;  Caldwell,  Idaho; 
Spokane,  Washington 


BEST  WISHES 

for  a 

HAPPY  HOLIDAY  SEASON 
and 

PROSPEROUS  1960 


r=g*J=i    rr^ba  i=^*^=t 

Tri-State  Livestock  Credit  Corporation 


785  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  3,  California 


Seasons  Qreetings 

to  our  many 
Members  and  Patrons 

Who  have  built  their  own  strong  and  dependable 
marketing  organization.  Your  organization  excels 
in  rendering  the  greatest  value  at  the  least  cost. 
It  is  with  the  most  sincere  Yuletide  spirit  that  we 
wish  each  of  you  a  Very  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  MARKETING  ASSN. 


H.  C.  Jackson,  General  Manager 


Box  1348:    Phone  RE  2-4855 


Visalia,  Calif. 
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PAST 


The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  completely  equipped  to 
give  the  latest  and  most  modern  scientific  Diagnostic  and 
treatment  services. 

The  highly  trained  Staff  of  Doctors  and  Technicians  is  so 
extensive  that  your  physical  conditions  may  be  thoroughly 
checked  during  the  day  you  arrive  here. 

Treatments  Are 
Particularly  for  Men 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  an  institution  de- 
voted particularly  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  men 
of  advancing  years.  If  you  were  to  visit  here  you  would 
find  men  of  all  walks  of  life.  Here  for  one  purpose — 
improving  their  health  and  adding  years  of  happiness 
to  their  lives. 


Facilities  for  the  Non-  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Rectal  and  Colon 
and  Reducible  Hernia 

Rectal  and  Colon  disorders  are  often  associated 
with  Glandular  Inflammation.  These  disorders  if 
not  corrected  will  gradually  grow  worse  and  often 
require  painful  and  expensive  surgery. 

Our  NON-SURGICAL  methods  of  treating 
Hernia  are  so  certain  that  every  patient  accepted 
for  treatment  is  given  a  Lifetime  Certificate  of 
Assurance. 

Our  Hernia  treatments  require  no  hospitaliza- 
tion, anesthesia  or  a  long  expensive  period  of  con- 
valescence. 

We  have  the  facilities  to  treat  either  of  these 
disorders  with  or  without  Glandular  Inflammation 
treatments. 


Who  are  Troubled  with 

Bladder  Trouble 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness-Tiredness, 
Loss  of  Physical  Vigor 

The  Cause  may  be 
Glandular  Inflammation 

Men  as  they  grow  older  too  often  become  negligent  and  take  fo 
granted  unusual  aches  and  pains.  They  mistakenly  think  that  thes 
indications  of  111  Health  are  the  USUAL  signs  of  older  age. 

This  negligence  can  prove  Tragic,  resulting  in  a  condition  where  e? 
pensive  and  painful  surgery  is  the  only  chance. 

If  you,  a  relative  or  a  friend  have  the  symptoms  of  111  Health  indicate 
above,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Glandular  Inflammation. 

GLANDULAR  INFLAMMATION  very  commonly  occurs  in  men  c 
middle  age  or  past  and  is  accompanied  by  such  physical  changes  a 
Frequent  Lapses  of  Memory,  Early  Graying  of  the  Hair  and  Exces 
Increase  in  weight .  . .  signs  that  the  Glands  are  not  functioning  properh 
Neglect  of  such  conditions  or  a  false  conception  of  inadequate  trea< 
ments  cause  men  to  grow  old  before  their  time  .  .  .  leading  to  prematur 
senility,  loss  of  vigor  in  life  and  possibly  incurable  conditions. 

NON-SURGICAL  TREATMENTS 

The  non-surgical  treatments  of  Glandular  Inflammation  and  other  di; 
eases  of  older  men  afforded  at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  have  been  tr. 
result  of  over  20  years  scientific  research  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  Do< 
tors  who  were  not  satisified  with  painful  surgical  treatment  method 
The  War  brought  many  new  techniques  and  many  new  wonder  worl 
ing  drugs.  These  new  discoveries  were  added  to  the  research  develoi 
ment  already  accomplished.  The  result  has  been  a  new  type  of  noi 
surgical  treatment  that  is  proving  of  great  benefit  to  men  sufferin 
from  Glandular  Inflammation,  Rectal,  Colon  or  Hernia  trouble. 

During  the  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000  cities  and  towns  froi 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  successfully  treated  here  i 
Excelsior  Springs.  Undoubtedly  one  or  more  of  these  men  are  froi 
your  locality  or  close  by. 

COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  AT  LOW  COST 

On  your  arrival  here  we  first  make  a  complete  examination.  TI 
Doctors  who  examine  you  are  experienced  specialists.  You  are  to 
frankly  what  your  condition  is  and  the  cost  of  the  treatments  you  nee' 
You  then  decide  whether  or  not  you  will  take  treatments  recommende> 

Definite  Reservations  Not  Necessary 

If  your  condition  is  acute  and  painful  you  may  come  here  at  once  witl 
out  reservation.  Complete  examination  will  be  made  promptly. 

Select  Your  Own  Hotel  Accommodations 

Treatments  are  so  mild  that  hospitalization  is 
not  necessary  so  the  saving  in  your  expense  is  con- 
siderable. You  are  free  to  select  any  type  of  hotel 
accommodation  you  may  desire. 


Free 


DO  SOMETHING  TODAY 

Taking  a  few  minutes  right  now  in  filling  out  the  coupon 
below  may  enable  you  to  better  enjoy  the  future  years 
of  your  life  and  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
you  ever  made. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  GIVES 
YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


i 


The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  has  published  a  New  FREE  Book  that  is  fully 
illustrated  and  deals  with  Diseases  peculiar  to  men.  It  gives  excellent  fac- 
tual knowledge  and  could  prove  of  utmost  importance  to  your  future  life. 
It  tells  how  new  modern  non-surgical  methods  are  proving  successful. 
It  is  to  your  best  interest  in  life  to  write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 
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Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
Dept.  B5375 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  without  obligation,  your 
New  FREE  Book  on  NON-SURGICAL  Treatment  of  Diseases.  I 
am  interested  in  full  information  on  the  Disorder  of  (Please  Check 
Box)      □  Hernia      □  Rectal-Colon      □  Glandular  Inflammation. 


Name  

Address  

City  State. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKET 


IIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guem- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

.  North  Prairie,  Wis.  

FOR  SALE— Wisconsin's  hleh  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifer  and  heifer  calves— aU  ages.  WiU  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis.   

MAKE  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  your  choice  "Best 
by  Test."  For  information  write  American 
Hampshire  Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  Shetland  Ponies,  Sorrel, 
Palomino,  Dapple,  $100.00  up.  Studs,  Mares. 
Hoyt  Lovelace,  Box  293.  Mt.  Carmel.  Illinois. 

TOP  QUALITY  Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  also 
complete  herds.  All  ages.  Priced  right.  Bay- 
field County  Cattle  Co-op,  Madison,  Wis.  First 
Bangs  free  county  in  State  of  Wisconsin. 

WE  SELL  300  to  800  young  calves  every  Mon- 
day. Mostly  Black  and  White  A  real  opportun- 
ity to  pick  nice  Heifers.  Valley  Stock  Yards, 

Athens,  Penn.  

WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  heifer  calves — well 
marked  and  heavy  boned.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval. Write  for  new  Low  prices.  H.  L. 
Clapp,  Burlington,  Wis.  

i  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices    Walter  McFar- 

i  land.  Watertown,  Wisconsin.   Telephone  840. 

r  WHY  BUY  Registered  English  Large  Black 
and  Blue  Spotted  hybrid  swine?  The  English 
Large  Black  are  unrivaled  as  the  dams  of 
first  cross  litters.  Blue  Spotted  hybrid  gilts 
when  crossed  with  any  good  bacon  type  boar 
produces  the  most  profitable  commercial  pigs. 

|  Full    details    in    catalogue.     Tweddle  Farms, 

i  Fergus,  Ontario,  Canada.   

ANNUAL  REGISTERED  Bred  Ewe  Sale,  pop- 
ular  breeds,  December  12,  1:00  P.  M  ,  Stock 
Pavilion,  Urbana,  Illinois  Consignments  from 
Illinois  leading  purebred  flocks  Inspec- 
tion 9:00  A.   M    For  Catalogs,   write:  Illinois 

i  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  110 
Stock  Pavilion,   Division  E,   Urbana.  Illinois. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  im- 
proved  land  In  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada.   

MISSISSIPPI  STOCK  farms  show  more  profit 
with  less  work.  Mild  winters,  no  crop  failure 
with  beef  cows.  Full  12  months  pasture.  Write 
size  wanted.  L.  F.  Byrne.  Realtor,  Columbus, 
Mississippi. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried  We  have  29.000  customers  FREE 
BOOK.    Mushrooms.    Dept.    160,    2954  Admiral 

Way.  Seattle,  Wash.  

$5.00  HOUR  SPARE  Time  Sharpening  Tools. 
Free  circular  Write  E-Z  All  Purpose  Sharp- 
eners. 3370-N53.  Milwaukee  16.  Wise.  

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits,  cavies, 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us.  Free  information. 
Keeney  Brothers.  New  Freedom,  Penna.  

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City. 
Missouri. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

FREE  100  PAGE  Handbook-Catalog,  (live  stock) 
Diseases  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept   12.  Kansas  City.  Mo   


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


EAR  TAGS  for  Cattle.  Attached  in  one  fast 
operation.  Won't  come  off.  Rust  resistant  steel. 
Quickly  identifies  livestock.  Put  your  name 
on.  50  tags  for  $3  45.  100  for  $4 .75.  200  for  $7  85. 
500  for  $16.00.  Special  locking  pliers  $2  50  Spe- 
cify letters  and  numbers.  Postpaid.  Catalog 
available  on  other  ear  tags  and  supplies. 
Ketchum  Company,  Dept.  15C,  Lake  Luzerne, 
New  York. 

NECK  TAGS,  chains,  straps,  nylon  rope. 
Rugged  eartags,  anklets,  legible  50  ft.  Sam- 
ples. Nearest  dealer.  Bock's  Equip.,  Mattoon, 

I1L  

HUNTERS,  Sale  price  on  fine  Coon  hounds. 
Fox  and  Rabbit  hounds.  Write,  Okaw  River 
Kennel,  Cowden,  Illinois. 

DON'T  FEED  sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail.  La  Grange  41.  Indiana. 
HERBS,  SPICES,  Teas,  Candies,  Bay  Leaves, 
Cloves,  Basil.  Aniseed.  Four  packages  of 
finest  Imported  and  Domestic  Herbs  and  Spices 
for  $100.  Spice  Cradle,  P.  O.  Box  22.  Boston 
13,  Mass. 

LOST  HAIR  now  being  regrown  by  capsule. 
Research  data,  booklet  on  hair.  free.  Basic 
Remedies,  Dept.  WN-4,  Monmouth,  Oregon. 
25c  and  this  ad  with  one  eight  exposure  roll, 
12  exposures  35c;  enlarged  prints.  (Trial  Offer.) 
Economy  Photo  Service,  Box  1251-Y,  Saginaw, 

Michigan.   

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife.  Thunderblrd. 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas.  

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


NEED  WORKERS?  Hard  working  farmers  and 
ranchers  (men  only)  from  Mexico's  cool  high- 
lands want  permanent  year  around  U.  S.  jobs. 
Allow  three  months  for  worker's  arrival.  For 
free  information,  write:  S.  D.  Corona.  Office 

17-L,  Morelos  516,  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  

PROGRE"SSiVE—YOUNG  man  wants  position 
as  trainee  in  live  stock  buying,  selling  and 
breeding  Beginning  salary  not  of  prime  Im- 
portance. Desired  experience  and  ranch  back- 
ground. Norman  Tifdale,  18  North  Garfield, 
Apt.  k,  Lombard,  111.  

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  2512-C,  pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio.  

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS  

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use.  sure  results  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas.   

KILL  BITTER  WEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  ln- 
formation.  West  Texas  Woolen  Mills.  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas 
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|  New  Year 

S  To  our  many  friends  we  ex-  » 
«  tend  greetings  and  best  wishes  ^ 
|  for  the  New  Year.  | 
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and 

WY  NEW  YEAR 

to  all  our  friends  and 
patrons  throughout  the 
great  live  stock  industry. 

from 

|  St.  Joe  Producers 

y  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Creston,  la. 
•  DECEMBER,  1959 


SEW  BABY  wear  for  stores.  We  pay  postage. 
Tiny-Tot.  Gallipolis  36,  Ohio. 
SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write,  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana. 

"HOME  SEWER'S!"  Earn  $50  fast  sewing  pre- 
cut  products.  No  canvassing.  Readykut's, 
Loganville  52,  Wise. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted  I  Mall  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit.  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave.,  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 

INDIANAPOLIS  PRODUCERS  operates  15  mar- 
kets throughout  state  —  Amboy,  Centerville, 
Columbus,  Montpelier,  Lafayette,  Logansport, 
Seymour,  Mentone,  Terre  Haute,  Columbia 
City  and  Indianapolis.  Operate  lamb  pools, 
live  grade  market  hogs.  Special  loan  service. 
Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  W.  R.  Cummins, 
Mgr..  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Indianapolis 
21,   Ind.  Phone:   MElrose  7-1488. 

YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  In  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
MAdison  2400. 


PRODUCERS  LIVESTOCK  Assn.,  1561  Leonard 
Ave.,  Columbus  3.  Ohio,  serves  more  than 
100,000  eastern  Corn  Belt  farmers  through  19 
near-home  markets.  Hogs  and  lambs  graded 
regularly  and  sold  at  favorable  price  differ- 
entials. 12  weekly  auctions  for  cattle  and  other 
stock.  Feeder  service  and  loans  always  avail- 
able,  F.   G.   Ketner,   Mgr.   Phone  Clearbrook 

2-3171.   

CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting  service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hillsboro,  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  In  8  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  Is  a  pace-setter  on 
the  world's  largest  market.  Night  receiving 
service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  111.  Phone: 
YArds  7-2340. 

EQUITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  leads  nation  in  veal 
calves  marketed.  Operates  11  branches  in 
state  for  50,000  Wisconsin  farmers.  We  supply 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  lambs.  C.  F. 
Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stockyards,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
Phone:  Mitchell  5-6740. 

SERVING  14,000  FARMERS  In  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  Al  Ludwig, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evansville  7, 
Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 


WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  T.  W.  Fife,  Mgr.,  Live 
stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11,  Iowa. 
Phone:  5-1668. 


PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 
ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  it  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3.600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  La  Rue  Sauers,  Mgr.,  Live  stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Phone: 
8-1793. 

 WESTERN  MARKETS  

TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN. 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Fort   Worth   6,    Tex.    Phone:  MArket 

4-3177  

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8.  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128. 
SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied.  Com- 
plete feedlot  service.  Branch  markets  at  Ogden, 
N.  Salt  Lake,  Los  Angeles,  Brawley,  Calif.; 
Denver,  Colo.;  Billings.  Mont.;  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Joe  I.  Jacob,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Phone:  EMpire  3-6748. 
VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
9.000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  feeder 
cattle    and    lambs.    L.    W.    Feldmiller,  Mgr., 

Stockton,    Calif.    Phone:    HOward  6-8994.   

OPERATING  SALES  YARDS  at  Visalia,  Fres- 
no,  and  Madera,  California  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Assn.  serves  4,000  members.  Country 
order  service  sells  fat  cattle  for  feedlot  oper- 
ators and  purchases  replacement  cattle  for 
members.  Sales  service  at  auction.  Patronage 
refunds.  H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Visalia,  Calif. 
Phone  REdwood  4-6797. 

 SOUTHERN  MARKETS  

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  22  counties.  Weekly  auctions  each 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Service 
and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92  markets. 
H.  R.  Masey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797,  Fondren 
Station,  Jackson,  Miss.    Phone:  EM  6-9434. 


TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone:  5-3472. 
LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  calW 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson.  Manager. 
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^9t  cjCoohs  to  the  Editor 


Our  Best 


And  our  sincere  thanks  for  your 
friendship  and  patronage  during 
the  past  year.  May  you  find  1960 
happy  and  more  prosperous  than 
ever. 


PRODUCERS 

COMMISSION  ASSOCIATION 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Sioux  City  11,  Iowa 


Our  Best  Wishes 

for  a 

Merry  Christmas 

and  a 

Prosperous  New  Year 

to  our  many  friends 


in 


the 


Live  Stock  Industry 
*  *  ★ 

Producers  Livestock  Loan  Company 

DESERET  BUILDING 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Random  Notes  on  a  Fabulous  Year 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  CHINESE 
our  year  of  1959  is  "the  year  of 
the  rooster,"  but  by  news  standards 
it  is  "the  year  of  the  bear."  For  no 
headline  eclipsed  Russia's  moon  shot 
and  few  equalled  the  prominence  of 
Premier  Khrushchev's  first  visit  to 
America. 

Said  Mr.  K  at  USDA's  Beltsville 
Research  Center:  "You  couldn't  tell 
an  American  turkey  from  a  Commu- 
nist unless  you  first  looked  at  their 
passports!" 

Another  twist  on  the  Red  emphasis 
was  given  by  Jack  Paar  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  rigged  TV  shows:  "Rev- 
Ion,"  he  said,  "is  coming  out  with  a 
new  shade  of  lipstick — Fixed  Red." 
There  were  rumors,  too,  that  Mamie 
Van  Doren  (our  cover  girl  for  No- 
vember, 1957)  was  rigged,  but  we 
doubt  it. 

Certainly  a  19-year-old  airman's 
knowledge  of  spelling  wasn't  rigged. 
When  asked  to  explain  in  writing  why 
he  had  fired  a  pistol  on  the  post,  his 
report  misfired  as  follows: 

"I  was  woking  post  6  witch  is 
loketed  south  of  the  matence  hanger 
near  the  parkind  airia.  I  was  woking 
est  by  the  ramp  when  a  radii  snack 
sounded  his  worning.  I  druw  my 
weppen  and  fired  as  I  jumped  back 
to  avoid  a  strick  from  the  snack.  After 
I  corned  down  I  went  back  to  look  but 
the  radii  snack  was  gone  so  I  looked 
for  the  brass  and  cleared  my 
weppnen." 

The  thing  that  worries  me  is  that  I 
understand  his  report  perfectly.  What 
more  could  you  expect  from  an  editor, 
though,  whose  editorial  (My  Friend 
the  Pig,  October  1959)  solemnly  re- 
ported that  Columbus  discovered 
America  in  1942! 

Speaking  of  spelling,  you'll  like  this 
story:  Two  purebred  French  poodles 
and  a  mutt  of  the  Heinz  57  variety  met 
in  the  farmyard  and  were  introducing 
themselves.  "I'm  Mimi,"  said  the  first 
poodle,  "you  spell  that  M-I-M-I." 
"And  I'm  Fifi,"  said  the  second 
poodle,  "you  spell  that  F-I-F-I." 

"My  name  is  Fido,"  said  the  mutt. 
"You  spell  that  P-H-Y-D-E-A-U-X." 

This  is  the  year  to  "give  meat  for 
Christmas"  a  gift  that  is  always  in 
good  taste,  advises  the  National  Live 
Stock  &  Meat  Board.  A  stronger  de- 
mand for  meat  means  better  prices 
for  live  stock  and  since  meat  sales  are 
traditionally  low  in  December,  get  on 
the  band  wagon  by  writing  direct  to 
Max  O.  Cullen,  National  Live  Stock 
&  Meat  Board,  407  South  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  1,  111.  Ask  for  the  "Christ- 
mas Meat  Promotion  Handbook." 

Neiman-Marcus  of  Dallas,  Texas 
has  gone  the  Meat  Board  one  better 
on  promoting  Christmas  meats.  The 
fashionable  department  store  is  offer- 
ing "a  live  black  Angus  steer  (gift 
wrapped  as  best  we  can)  plus  a  roast 
beef  serving  cart.  Price  f.o.b.  Chicago 
only  $1,925." 

Did  you  hear  about  the  farmer  who 
erected  a  sign  in  his  pumpkin  patch 
to  prevent  vandals  from  stealing 
pumpkins?  The  sign  read:  "Caution, 
there  is  one  poisoned  pumpkin  in  this 
patch!"  One  morning  the  farmer 
found  this  message  scrawled  on  the 
sign:  "Now  there  are  two!" 

Our  medical  editor  reports  the  de- 
velopment of  a  pill  that  cures  skin 
diseases.  It's  an  antibiotic  from  the 
fungus  family  that  produced  penicil- 
lin. The  new  antibiotic  is  sold  by  pre- 
scription under  the  trade  name, 
Grifulvin  (about  $20).  The  University 
of  Miami  School  of  Medicine  reports 


over  200  patients  had  been  cured  by 
the  drug — everything  from  athlete's 
foot  to  ringworm.  Ordinary  skin  in- 
fections need  a  pill  a  day  for  thret 
weeks.  The  drug,  taken  internally,  is 
absorbed  by  the  body  and  passes  out- 
ward through  the  skin  holding  fungi 
in  a  state  of  static  so  they  don't  repro- 
duce but  die  of  attrition.  Ask  your 
doctor  about  it. 

The  farmer  walked  into  an  Ex- 
change Restaurant  and  praised  the 
tantalizing  aroma  of  the  roast  beef. 
"Just  the  smell  of  it  is  worth  50?:,"  he 
said.  The  proprietor  overheard  him 
and  added  that  amount  to  his  bill.  An 
argument  ensued  and  a  policeman 
was  called  to  settle  the  dispute. 

With  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  the 
policeman  asked  the  farmer  for  50?, 
clinked  the  coin  on  the  counter,  and 
glared  at  the  restaurant  owner:  "You 
want  50  <z  for  the  smell  of  your  roast 
beef,"  he  said,  "O.  K.,  this  man's  pay- 
ing you  —  with  the  sound  of  his 
money." 

Last  September  the  nation  observed 
National  Better  Breakfast  Month. 
There's  no  doubt  the  average  morn- 
ing meal  could  be  improved  by  filling 
the  40-ounce  stomach  with  bacon  and 
eggs.  In  order  to  obtain  the  same 
nourishment  with  corn  meal  mush, 
for  example,  you'd  have  to  consume 
a  whole  gallon  of  it. 

The  Pennsylvania-Dutch  really 
have  a  breakfast  that  breaks  the  fast. 
Consider  this  Dutch  breakfast  quoted 
whole  hog: 

"Comes  first  hot  oatmeal  or  cinna- 
mon rice,  doused  with  cream.  Next 
comes  eggs,  fried,  scrambled  or 
boiled.  And  thick,  golden  pancakes, 
big  as  dinner  plates.  Goes  on  the 
table  also  smoked  sausage,  rich  and 
strong;  Lebanon  boloney  dark  like 
mahogany,  with  herbs  and  spices 
flavored.  Bacon,  too,  in  slabs,  not 
strips,  and  ham  also. 

"A  big  pan  of  scrapple,  hot  and 
crisp-fried  with  corn  meal  gemixed. 
Douse  with  maple  syrup  or  molasses, 
according.  Fried  potatoes  come  also, 
in  thick  fat  slices,  outside  crispy;  in- 
side fluffy.  And  for  dessert — ja,  is 
always  dessert  for  breakfast — fat 
cakes,  doughnuts,  butter  cake,  strudel 
and  shoofly  pie  with  molasses  filled 
yet." 

After  a  breakfast  like  that,  my 
friend,  you  can  really  "throw  the  cow 
over  the  fence  some  hay." 

Count  the  year  a  loss  when  no  PRO- 
DUCERS market  is  established.  Last 
February,  PRODUCERS  opened  their 
94th  market — a  modern  $250,000  auc- 
tion at  Red  Bluff,  Calif.  That's  a  con- 
servative total;  count  all  the  buying 
points  and  branches  and  PRO- 
DUCERS can  show  you  135  markets 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Well,  as  we  explained  at  the  outset, 
this  is  the  year  of  the  rooster  and  per- 
haps a  bit  of  crowing  is  in  order.  Your 
editor  has  been  listed  in  "Who's  Who 
in  Industry  and  Commerce"  (the  11th 
international  edition)  which  means, 
of  course,  that  this  listing  and  10?  will 
buy  a  cup  of  coffee  almost  anywhere. 

In  closing,  may  we  wish  you  the 
very  best  for  this  holiday  season.  In 
the  prosperous  new  year  coming  up, 
may  the  good  Lord  take  a  liking  to 
you  .  .  .  bless  your  fields,  your  herds, 
your  flocks.  And  if  you  see  Him  be- 
fore I  do,  please  don't  shut  the  gate. 
I  need  all  the  help  I  can  get. 


ampler 
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S      ANNOUNCING  FROM  OPERATION  "HIGH  GEAR"  —  FOR  1960 

I     THE  BIG  GMC 
BREAKTHROUGH 

IN  TRUCK  ENGINEERING 


Mow,  GMC  brings  you  important  breakthroughs  in 
mgine,  chassis  and  cab  design  that  drastically  cut  your 
trucking  costs  on  the  farm!  Now,  engines  that  last  up 
lo  3  times  longer!  Now,  new  rigid  frames  that  even 
fthe  roughest  farm  fields  can't  damage!  Now,  cabs  that 
last  you  up  to  twice  as  long!  Now,  suspension  systems 
that  make  these  trucks  ride  and  handle  like  a  passen- 
ger car!  Now,  smart  new  styling!  See  your  GMC 
Dealer  now  —  see  and  try  these  and  many  other  big 
advances  for  yourself.  Your  nearest  GMC  Dealer  is 
listed  in  your  phone  book  Yellow  Pages.  GMC  Truck 
8c  Coach  —  a  General  Motors  Division  —  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

You  get  all  these  dramatic  new  advances  as  well! 

•  Greatest  front  and  rear  axle  capacities  of  any  pickups! 

•  New  rigid  frames  —  lighter,  yet  up  to  J  00%  stronger.' 

•  New,  rugged  low-slung  4-wheel  drive  with  stronger  frame, 
axles,  springs! 

•  Double-wall  cab  construction  for  longer  life! 

•  Longer,  lower  passenger-car  styling  and  ride! 
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From  J/2 -ton  to  60-ton  . . . 
General  Motors  leads  the  way! 


NEW!  V-6  lasts  up  to  3  times  longer,  saves  on 

gas!  A  more  compact,  stronger  design  with  33% 
more  cooling  area  around  valves  and  cylinders  .  .  . 
crankshafts  twice  as  husky  as  today's  V-8's  .  .  .  high 
torque  and  hp.  at  low  rpm  —  saves  fuell 


NEW!  Smoother-riding  independent  front  sus- 
pension! Easier  on  truck,  cargo  and  you!  Gives  4 
to  5  times  more  road  stability  .  .  .  easiest-handling, 
smoothest-riding  farm  trucks  ever  built!  Torsion 
bar  front  springs.  Coil  rear  springs  on  pickups. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
CO  R  PO  RATI  O  N 


TRUCKS 
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When  you  are  ready  to  work,  John  Deere  Loaders  and  Spreaders  are  ready  to  work  with  you — regardless  of  weather. 


JOHN  DEERE  LOADERS  and 

they'll  rough  it  with  you  in  any  weather  or  working  condition 


When  the  weather  gets  really  tough — when  snow  flies 
.  .  .  the  fields  and  lots  slick  or  frozen — manure  packed 
and  heavy — that's  when  you  especially  appreciate  rug- 
ged, fast-working  John  Deere  Loaders  and  Spreaders. 

Three  Easy-on,  Easy-off  Loaders 

Wintertime  loading  with  any  one  of  the  three  John 
Deere  Loaders  is  easier  and  faster  because  these  loaders 
have  long,  spring-steel  bucket  teeth,  tapered  to  dig 
deep  into  heavy,  wet  manure  with  a  minimum  of  push 
from  the  tractor.  Big,  full  loads  are  raised  swiftly  and 
smoothly.  There's  no  balking  or  bucking  to  shake  off 
part  of  every  load. 


Four  Spreaders  in  Sizes  from  76  to  134  Bushels 

Spreading  in  the  winter  is  also  easier  with  any  one  of 
the  four  rugged  John  Deere  Spreaders.  These  are  the 
spreaders  built  to  work  at  speeds  up  to  6  mph.  This 
means  that  there's  plenty  of  strength  in  hitch,  frame, 
and  beaters — that  drives  are  positive  and  smooth  to 
prevent  jerking  and  undue  stress  on  chains  and  gears. 
Weight  is  always  well  distributed  on  tractor  and 
spreader  wheels  for  easy  pulling  whether  the  box  is 
full  or  empty — a  real  winter  advantage. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  the  loader  and 
spreader  that  match  your  exact  needs.  His  credit  plan 
makes  ownership  easy. 


SEND   FOR   FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE 


^  JOHN  DE  e  be  /      -WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW.  THERE'S  A  GROWI 
FOR  JOHN  OEERE  FARM  EQUIPMEN 


JOHN   DEERE  .  MOLINE,  ILL.  •  DEPT.  P94 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  folder  on  John  Deere  Manure* 

Handling  Equipment.  I  would  also  like  information  on  the  John 
Deere  Credit  Plan  □ 
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•  Market  Outlook  for  1960  •  Hog  Growers  Break  Pound  Barrier 

•  Your  Bull's  Kinsey  Report  •  Live  Stock—People  Ratio  Increasing 


"FIRESTONES  ARE  THE  TOUGHEST  TIRES 
WE'VE  EVER  PUT  ON  TRACTORS !" 


The  Collison  brothers  {left  to  right)  Vincent,  Milford  and  Marvin,  talk  tires  with  Firestone  representative  Everett  Bliss. 

say  Vincent,  Milford  and  Marvin  Collison,  of  Collison  Bros.,  Arcadia,  Iowa.  "Firestones  are  the 
toughest  tires  we've  ever  used!  Our  11  tractors  work  long  hours,  cover  a  lot  of  ground.  Tire 
trouble  is  one  thing  we  can  do  without— and  we've  never  had  any  trouble  with  our  Firestones! 
And  our  Carroll  Firestone  man,  Everett  Bliss,  gives  us  service  that's  really  worthwhile!" 


Firestone's  new  All  Traction  Champion* 
tractor  tire  is  built  to  give  you  longer 
service  and  top  performance  on  all  farm 
jobs.  Tough  tire  tests  prove  Firestone  S/F 
(Shock- Fortified)  cord  gives  the  tire  greater 
impact  resistance. 

Its  tread  is  built  with  Firestone  Rubber-X, 
the  longest-wearing  rubber  ever  used  in 
Firestone  tires.  The  flat  tread  contour  with 
curved  and  tapered  traction  bars,  cleans 
easily  and  gives  you  positive  grip  in  any 
soil  condition.  And  a  special  Firestone 
Rubber-X  compound  is  used  exclusively  in 
sidewalls  of  Firestone  tractor  tires  to  resist 
aging,  cracking  and  costly  flex  damage. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and 


find  out  how  the  All  Traction  Champion 
will  give  you  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 
See  Firestone's  complete  line  of  farm  tires, 
too.  And  remember,  Firestone's  Free  New 
Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service  keeps  your 
equipment  rolling  while  Firestone  retreads 
or  repairs  your  old  tractor  tires. 


All  Traction  Champion*      Super  A(l  Traction*    Alt  Traction*    Transport*    De  Luxe  Champion* 

♦Firestone— T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1960,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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QUR  COVER  SUBJECT  this  month 
is  Roy  Maass,  21-year-old  Remsen, 
la.,  farmer  who  showed  Black  Jewel, 
a  1,035  pound  Aberdeen-Angus  steer, 
to  the  grand  championship  over  all 
breeds  at  the  60th  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition. 

While  Roy  got  most  of  the  credit  for 
grooming  Black  Jewel  for  the  show,  it 
was  really  a  family  project.  Wayne 
Maass,  23,  Roy's  brother  and  partner 
in  farming  360  acres,  owned  a  half 
interest  in  the  steer.  Both  young  men 
spent  many  an  hour  giving  Black 
Jewel  the  extra  attention  it  takes  to 
become  an  International  champion. 

After  the  steer  won  the  Junior  di- 
vision of  the  show,  Roy's  fiancee, 
Darlene  Hansen,  Wayne's  wife,  Faye, 
and  her  sister,  Laurel  Lee  Mugge, 
joined  the  brothers  in  feverish  prep- 
aration for  the  big  event. 

Roy  and  Wayne  will  use  the  $22,- 
356  from  the  sale  of  Black  Jewel  to 
buy  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 
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Now!  Operation  "High  Gear11  brings  you  the . . . 

BIG  GMC  BREAKTHROUGH 


N  TRUCK  SUSPENSIONS 


Now,  with  its  revolutionary  new  suspension  system,  GMC  brings 
you  new  standards  in  truck  comfort  and  handling  ease. 

But  it's  only  one  of  the  many  great  new  features  of  the  1960  GMC 
Trucks.  Thanks  to  big  breakthroughs  in  engine,  chassis  and  cab 
engineering,  you  get  the  most  advanced  trucks  in  20  years  .  .  .  trucks 
that  drastically  cut  your  hauling  costs  on  the  farm! 

New  engines  give  you  up  to  triple  the  life!  New  double-wall  cabs 


last  you  twice  as  long!  New  rigid  frames  are  lighter,  yet  up  to  100% 
stronger!  Repairs  are  cut  to  the  bone!  Fuel  costs  are  reduced  as 
much  as  10%!  Reliability  is  unsurpassed,  thanks  to  rigid  new 
quality-control  standards  that  require  over  1000  inspections. 

All  good  reasons  to  see  your  GMC  Dealer  soon!  You'll  find  him 
listed  in  your  Yellow  Pages.  GMC  Truck  &  Coach— a  General 
Motors  Division,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 


From  'A-ton  to  6o-ton  .  .  .  General  Motors  leads  the  way! 


RUGGED  LOW-SLUNG  4-WHEEL 
DRIVE!  Designed  from  start  to  finish 
as  a  4-wheel  drive— not  a  makeshift 
conversion!— it  has  new  low  profile, 
heavier  frame,  axles,  springs  to  stand 
up  under  your  toughest  jobs. 


NEW!  INCREASED  AXLE  CAPAC- 
ITIES! Front  and  rear,  this  GMC 
Pickup  can  haul  heavier  loads  over 
rough  fields  without  damage  to  axles. 
Standard  GMC  3.07  rear  axle  ratio 
gives  overdrive  economy  in  all  gears! 


NEW  V6  LASTS  UP  TO  3  TIMES 
LONGER!  Revolutionary  engine  has 
33%  more  cooling  area  around  valves, 
cylinders . . .  double  lubrication  capac- 
ity ..  .  crankshaft  twice  as  husky  as 
comparable  V8s. 


GMC 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


TRUCKS 
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Pushbutton  Feeding 
at  a  new  low  cost 


Mechanized  feeding  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  with  dairy- 
men and  feeders.  It  helps  them  ex- 
pand their  herds  without  increasing 
labor  requirements.  In  some  cases,  it 
means  that  a  hired  man  is  no  longer 
needed  .  .  .  and  in  these  days  of  in- 
creasing costs,  labor  saving  is  quite  a 
factor. 

However,  the  cost  has  sometimes 
discouraged  many  farmers.  For  this 
reason,  Clay  decided  to  build  a  low- 
cost  Silo  Unloader  that  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

The  result  was  the  Clay  Uni- 
matic,  a  low  cost,  single-auger  ma- 
chine. The  Unimatic  is  a  rugged 
piece  of  equipment  with  all  the  built- 
in  quality  found  in  Clay's  regular 


NEW   CLAY   UNIMATIC  SILO  UNLOADER 

This  new  low-cost  Silo  Unloader  brings  mecha- 
nized feeding  within  reach  of  every  farmer. 

dual-auger  Unloader.  Heavy-duty 
materials  and  simple  design  give 
you  dependability  and  trouble-free 
operation 

It's  ideal  for  those  who  don't  need 
the  high  throw-down  speed  of  the 
Clay  dual-auger  Unloader. 

A  big  9"  auger  pulls  silage  into  the 
side-delivery  impeller. This  high- 
speed, precision-made  impeller  then 
hurls  the  silage  up  and  out  into  the 
silo  chute. 

Clay  Unimatics  come  in  sizes  to 
fit  all  standard  silos  .  .  .  12',  14',  16', 
18'  and  20'  models  are  all  available. 
All  models  except  the  20' are  powered 
by  5  hp  repulsion-induction  motors. 
The  20'  machine  comes  with  a  power- 
ful 7V2  hp  motor. 

When  you  use  this  machine  with 
Clay's  auger-type  Mechanical  Cat- 
tle Feeder,  you  have  an  ideal  com- 
bination. Push  a  button  and  your 
entire  feeding  operation  is  handled 
by  electricity!  The  Unloader  throws 
down  the  silage  .  .  .  the  Mechanical 
Feeder  distributes  it  out  along  your 
feed  bunks. 

You  can  do  other  chores  while  ma- 
chinery does  your  feeding  for  you. 


CLAY  AUGER-TYPE  MECHANICAL  FEEDER 

The  perfect  companion  for  your  Silo  Unloader. 
Will  fit  your  present  feed  bunks. 

Some  farmers  who  mix  ground 
grain  or  supplements  with  their  si- 
lage have  carried  the  idea  of  mecha- 
nization even  further.  By  building  a 
feed  storage  building  at  or  near  the 
base  of  the  silo,  they  are  able  to  auger 
or  blow  ground  grain  and  supple- 
ments right  into  the  feeder.  The 
auger  does  an  excellent  job  of  mixing 
the  supplements  with  the  silage.  The 
blending  is  thorough  . . .  each  animal 
gets  a  balanced  ration. 

If  you  have  a  large  herd  or  if  you 
feed  grass  silage,  you'll  probably  pre- 
fer Clay's  dual-auger  Unloader.  This 
heavy-duty  machine  throws  down 
enough  feed  for  50  head  in  less  than 
9  minutes.  Its  twin  9"  augers  will  bite 
into  the  toughest  silage  .  .  .  even 
frozen  grass. 

For  helpful  planning  booklets  on 
mechanized  feeding  and  other  auto- 
matic labor  saving  chore-time  equip- 
ment, check  and  mail  the  coupon 
below.  Be  sure  to  indicate  which 
booklets  you  want. 


CLAY  DUAL-AUGER  SILO  UNLOADER 

Noted  for  its  high  rate  of  delivery.  Will  throw 
down  enough  feed  for  50  head  in  9  minutes. 
Recommended  for  use  in  grass  silage. 

Clay  Plan  lets  you  put  it  in  now  .  .  . 

Under  the  new  Clay  Purchase 
Plan,  you  make  an  initial  investment 
of  only  20%  when  you  get  your 
Silo  Unloader  or  Mechanical  Feeder. 
This  way,  you  will  enjoy  the  benefits 
while  you  are  paying  for  it.  Ask  your 
Clay  Dealer  for  more  information  or 
write  to  Clay  . . .  today. 
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CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

101    POPLAR  STREET   •    CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 

Please  send  me  free  booklets  on 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Mechanical  Feeders       □  Milking  Parlors 


Modern  Equipment 
for  easier  farming 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


-State_ 


AN  ATOMIC  PEANUT  is  featured  in 
the  "Gamma  Farm"  exhibit  of  the 
United  States  at  the  first  World  Ag- 
ricultural Fair  now  in  progress  at 
New  Delhi,  India.  The  peanut,  pro- 
duced with  the  aid  of  atomic  radia- 
tion, is  disease  resistant,  has  a  thicker 
hull,  suffers  less  from  damaged  ker- 
nels, yields  abundantly  and  is  per- 
fectly safe  for  human  consumption. 
Dr.  Walton  C.  Gregory,  North  Caro- 
lina State  College,  developed  the  new 
NC4x  peanut  using  atomic  radiation 
to  speed  up  the  rate  of  mutation  in 
plants.  The  peanut  was  released  to 
U.  S.  growers  in  1958.  The  atomic 
peanut  has  attracted  worldwide  at- 
tention in  the  field  of  plant  genetics. 
It  offers  dramatic  proof  of  genetic 
improvement  in  crops  that  can  be  ob- 
tained with  atomic  energy. 


LOCATION  OF  BURIED  TREAS- 

ure  or  other  metallic  objects  such  as 
deep-buried  water  pipes  or  gold  rings 
is  possible  with  a  new,  scientific  in- 
strument known  as  "The  Revealer." 
It  reveals  the  underground  site  of 
metallic  objects,  even  tiny  ones,  to  a 
depth  of  200  feet.  The  instrument 
consists  of  two  21 -inch  indicator  rods 
pivoted  at  right  angles.  When  the  op- 
erator moves  over  any  mineral,  the 
rods  swing  inwards  across  each  other. 
By  selecting  mineral  samples  —  tin, 
zinc,  asbestos,  etc. — and  attaching  to 
one  handle,  you  can  tell  what  metal 
is  in  the  ground  by  approaching  the 
location  point  a  second  time.  If  you 
have  selected  the  correct  mineral, 
the  indicator  rods  remain  parallel. 
The  instrument  is  manufactured  by 
J.  C.  Oliver,  Ltd.,  and  distributed  in 
the  United  States  by  Porter  Interna- 
tional, Washington,  D.  C. 

FARM  CHORE  MECHANIZATION 

is  the  biggest  challenge  facing 
farmers  and  agricultural  engineers, 
asserts  Spuds  Johnson,  University  of 
Florida.  Farmers  are  still  performing 
from  50  to  60%  of  their  live  stock 
chores  by  hand  accounting  for  10 
billion  hours  of  hand  labor  on  farms 
each  year  —  about  2,500  hours  per 
farm.  Just  50  worth  of  electricity  will 
milk  50  cows,  pump  1,000  gallons  of 
water  or  deliver  two  tons  of  silage  to 
the  feed  bunk.  Manpower  can't  com- 
pete with  electrical  power.  Changing 
the  chore  route  may  save  up  to  25 
minutes  of  time  daily  and  hundreds 
of  steps.  Storing  hay,  silage  and  corn 
in  bulk  is  another  back  and  step 
saver.  Substitute  a  cattle  guard  for  a 
gate,  shift  to  fence-line  feeding,  pav- 
ing the  feedlot — hundreds  of  chore 
improvements  can  be  made  to  in- 
crease volume  and  profit. 


THE  SIZE  OF  YOUR  FARM  has  an 

important  bearing  upon  returns 
from  capital  and  labor  invested,  re- 
ports N.  S.  Hadley,  agricultural  econ- 
omist, Purdue  University.  Returns 
increase  rapidly  as  farm  size  in- 
creases toward  200  acres.  From  200  to 
500  acres,  returns  hold  about  steady, 
or  drop  off  slightly.  If  you  have  75  to 
100  steers,  20  to  40  brood  sows,  25  to 
50  dairy  cows  or  1,000  birds  you  have 
reduced  unit  costs  of  production 
about  as  much  as  possible  through 
size  of  enterprise.  On  many  farms, 
however,  the  most  practical  size  en- 
terprise is  two  to  four  times  the  min- 
imum numbers  mentioned.  Basically, 
competition  among  farm  enterprises 
and  managerial  capacity  of  the  oper- 
ator determine  the  size  of  the  farm 
enterprise.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
crops  and  live  stock  enterprises  com- 
plement each  other.  Beyond  that 
point,  they  are  competitors  for  the 
labor  force  and  machinery  and  equip- 
ment at  different  times  of  the  year. 

THE  FARMING  COMMUNITY 

which  has  existed  since  Colonial 
Days  is  fast  disappearing,  asserts 
D.  E.  Lindstrom,  rural  sociologist, 
University  of  Illinois.  In  the  future, 
the  full-time  farmer  will  share  sup- 
port of  community  schools,  fire  de- 
partments, libraries  and  park  dis- 
tricts with  his  part-time  farmer 
neighbors  and  city  residents.  The 
same  man  may  belong  to  a  laboi 
union  and  a  farm  cooperative;  his  sor 
may  be  a  Boy  Scout  and  a  4-H  Clut 
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member.  In  support  of  this  view,  Dr 
Everett  Rogers,  rural  sociologist 
Ohio  State  University,  asserts  tha 
more  Ohio  farmers  maintain  mem 
bership  in  the  AFL-CIO  than  tht 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau.  Of  the  700,00i 
labor  union  members  in  the  state 
75,000  are  part-time  farmers  where 
as  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  has  a  tota 
membership  of  54,000  farmers. 

LOWER  FARM  INCOME  TAXEf 

are  possible  with  incorporatec 
family  farms  under  a  new  tax  law 
Farmers  can  now  manage  their  farm 
as  corporations  and  yet  be  taxed  oi 
a  partnership  basis.  Under  the  oh 
law  where  a  husband  and  wife  in 
corporated,  the  tax  on  $7,500  incom 
would  have  been  $2,800.  Under  th 
revised  law  they  would  pay  $1,141 
The  partnership  tax  provision  is  opei 
to  most  U.  S.  corporations  that  issu 
only  one  class  of  stoek  and  have  TV 
more  than  10  shareholders.  Consul 
your  attorney  for  details. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR   6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 
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NEW  CASE  1960 
TRACTOR  LINE 


FIRST 

Measured  by  the  Six  Features 
Farmers  Rank  Most  Important 
When  Selecting  a  Tractor 


"What  features  do  you  want  most  in  a  tractor?"  Think  about  it 
.  .  .  what  would  your  answer  be? 

A  nationally  known  independent  farm  service  and  research 
organization  recently  put  this  important  question  to  2,230 
farmers  ...  on  all  types  and  sizes  of  farms  ...  a  typical  cross- 
section  of  agricultural  America. 

What  did  this  survey  point  out?  Just  this — although  many  buy- 
ing factors  were  mentioned,  these  SIX  FEATURES  consist- 
ently stood  out  above  all  others — and  farmers  rank  them  in 
order  of  relative  importance  or  "value"  as  follows: 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE 

(1)  POWER   23% 

(2)  PRICE   21% 

(3)  EASE  OF  OPERATION   20% 

(4)  PRICE  PER  HORSEPOWER   14% 

(5)  FORWARD  SPEEDS   12% 

(6)  WEIGHT   10% 

Bow  would  the  new  1960  Case  Tractors  measure  up?  That's  a 
question  in  which  Case  Research  &  Development  Engineers 
were  vitally  interested.  To  find  the  answer,  they  first  pains- 
takingly checked  every  model  in  the  new  1960  Case  line 
against  the  SIX  FEATURES.  Then,  they  compared  the  new 
Case  Tractors  with  the  published  specifications  of  competitive 
models  .  .  .  again  measuring  them  all  against  the  six  features 
most  wanted  by  farmers. 


RESULT:  MEASURED  BY  THE  SIX  FEATURES 
FARMERS  CONSIDER  MOST  IMPORTANT 
IN  A  TRACTOR  .  .  .  THE  NEW  CASE  1960 
TRACTOR  LINE  SCORED  A  DECISIVE, 
UNQUESTIONABLE  FIRST! 

Find  out  for  yourself  .  .  .  The  new  1960  Case  Tractors  are  now 
rolling  off  the  production  lines  and  are  on  the  way  to  your 
dealer.  See  them  at  your  Case  Dealer's  World  Premiere 
Open  House.  Horsepower  is  UP  .  .  .  Price  per  horsepower  is 
DOWN .  .  .  and  there  are  American-made  Diesels  in  every 
power  class. 

ASK  YOUR  CASE  DEALER  TO  SHOW  YOU  THE 
PROOF  —  That  measured  by  the  SIX  features  farmers  rank 
most  important  when  selecting  a  tractor — A  NEW  I960  CASE 
TRACTOR  IS  YOUR  BEST  BUY! 


J.  I.  CASE 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.         •         RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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Now  to  help  you  fight  winter  disease  setbacks 

NEW! 

Supplement  your  own  cattle  feeding 
program  with  trouble -shooting  Terramycin 


Your  cattle  are  sure  to  undergo 
stress  this  winter,  no  matter  where 
they  are  ...  in  feedlot  or  on  winter 
range  or  pasture.  And  whenever 
stress  hits,  your  cattle  are  wide  open 
to  setbacks.*  Use  Stress  Feeds  at 
the  first  sign  or  suspicion  of  trouble 
— before,  during  and  after  a  bliz- 
zard .  .  .  when  temperatures  drop 
fast .  . .  when  cattle  look  unthrifty. 

These  new  Stress  Feeds  with  Ter- 
ramycin were  designed  with  you  in 
mind  . . .  and  for  use  on  top  of  your 
own  cattle  feeding  or  wintering 
program. 

Follow  your  feed  manufacturer's 
recommendation  whether  he  makes 
stress  feeds  in  crumbles  form,  as 
mineral  supplements,  cubes,  pellets 
or  meal.  The  main  idea  is  to  get 
Terramycin  into  your  animals  fast 
to  help  prevent  disease-caused 
stress  setbacks. 

Terramycin  helps  head  off  a  wide 
range  of  organisms  triggering  res- 
piratory infections  that  follow  on 
the  heels  of  cold  weather  and  other 
stresses:  Prevents  and  treats  ship- 
ping fever  and  many  other  associ- 
ated conditions  which  lead  to  ter- 
minal pneumonia  and  death. 

*due  to  diseases  caused  by  Terramycln-suscepHble 
organisms. 


If  disease  hits,  Stress  Feeds  with 
Terramycin  help  you  get  fast  ac- 
tion against  scours  (bacterial  diar- 
rhea, enteritis)  that  can  hit  hard 
after  stress  conditions. 

Leading  manufacturers  now  have 
Terramycin-fortified  Stress  Feeds. 
Use  them  in  conjunction  with  your 
own  feeding  and  wintering  pro- 
grams. But  be  sure  to  look  for  Terra- 
mycin (oxytetracycline)  on  the  tag. 


/ 
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Pfizer 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being  TM 


tresis  Feeds 

with  Terramycin* 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE  *M 
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THE  POWERFUL  OLIVER  880 

Constant-depth,  full-speed  5-plow  power 


TOP  5-PLOW 
WORKABILITY 

56.29  horsepower  on  drawbar 
with  gasoline  engine 

7  MOST- WANTED 
POWER  FEATURES 

1.  Big  engine  power 

2.  Power-Booster  Drive 

3.  Power-Traction  Hitch 

4.  Independently  Controlled  PTO 

5.  Powerjuster  wheels 

6.  "Hydra-lectric" 

7.  Power  steering 


Whether  you  use  a  moldboard  plow  or  not,  you're  sure  to  like 
Oliver's  5-plow  workability.  That's  what  you  get  with  an  880 
tractor — big  working  power,  capable  of  handling  five  bottoms 
at  constant  depth  and  full  speed.  No  automatic  letups  that 
sacrifice  plowing  depth  and  seedbed  quality  when  you  hit  the 
tough  spots... no  slowdowns  for  lack  of  power. 

Here's  the  tractor  for  a  new  experience  in  modern,  labor- 
saving  farming — with  power  that  leaves  a  profit  margin  for 
you.  It  puts  power  to  work  where  it  counts  most... where  it 
saves  labor  and  fuel. .  .where  it  gets  your  crops  planted,  culti- 
vated and  harvested  on  time.  So  you  farm  more  acres  and  do 
it  better.  And  best  of  all,  the  880  is  built  and  backed  by 
Oliver,  24-year  builder  of  6-cylinder  tractors. 

Ask  your  Oliver  dealer  for  a  teamed-power  demonstration 
of  the  powerful  880.  See  how  much  more  work  you  can  do 
when  you  match  Oliver  implements  with  this  standout  power. 
Get  the  feel  of  all  seven  speed-up  powers  available  on  the 
880.  Then  measure  how  little  fuel  you  use.  You'll  agree:  the 
880  is  the  power  plant  for  an  extra  margin  of  profit  on  any 
farm.  Ask  your  dealer,  too,  about  Oliver's  6%  cash  bonus 
trade-in  plan  and  get  the  deal  of  a  lifetime  on  a  brand-new  880. 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III.  L_J 


NEW  SUSPENSION-AIRE  SEAT 
Optional  on  the  880. 


GO  BIGGER. ..GO  BETTER-GET  OLIVER  TEAMED-POWER 
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Live  Stock  Market 
Outlook  for  1960 


Cattle  prices  will  trend  slowly  downward. 

Hog  prices  will  change  little  from  current  levels. 

Lamb  prices  will  average  close  to  1959's. 


1947-49 

RETAIL  COST 
$940 


CHANGES 
in 

MARKET 
BASKET 


1959 

RETAIL  COST 
$1,035 


Market  Basket 
Meat  Products 
Dairy  Products 
Poultry  St  Eggs 
Bakery  &  Cereal  Proc 
Fruits  &  Vegetables 
Other 
 ^  ^  I  \J- 


7  '"'7  - 

Farm 

Retail  v 

Spread 

Value 

Cost 

$ 

$  n! 

+166 

-71 

+  95  ' 

+  47 

-25 

+22 

+  30 

-  4 

+26  ** 

O 

-SO 

-30  ^ 

.  +46 

-  7 

+39  * 

+  39 

+  4 

+43  &k 

+  A- 

-  9 

-  5/ 

3S 

'  V 

Source:  USDA 

How  food  price  increases  have  affected  the  farm-retail  price 
spread  is  illustrated  above.  With  red  meat  products  leading,  the 
spread  has  increased  $166  within  10  years  due  to  higher  labor 
costs,  transportation  rates,  taxes,  licenses,  and  costs  of  packaging. 


THE  MAIN  FACTORS  shaping 
the  live  stock  price  and  income 
outlook  for  1960  are  expanding 
production  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  live  stock  market- 
ings; an  enlarging  domestic  market 
for  meats  and  other  live  stock  prod- 
ucts arising  from  a  growing  economy, 
rising  population  and  increasing  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  and  a  pos- 
sibly larger  volume  of  exports  of 
meat  animal  products  than  in  1959. 

Live  stock  production  and  slaugh- 
ter in  1960  will  show  a  gain  over  1959. 
Some  increase  in  cattle  slaughter 
seems  assured  over  last  year's  rela- 
tively low  rate.  Hog  production  may 
turn  down  this  year  but  the  total 
number  to  be  slaughtered  will  prob- 
ably be  a  little  larger  than  in  1959. 
Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  will  prob- 
ably not  change  much  but  is  expected 
to  show  a  modest  gain  in  line  with 
the  uptrend  in  numbers  on  hand. 

Expect  Gain  in  Cow  Slaughter 

The  respective  gain  in  total  meat 
production  will  probably  push  total 
output  to  a  new  high,  a  little  above 
the  28.1  billion  pounds  of  red  meat 
produced  in  1956.  However,  because 
we  are  feeding  mere  people  now,  con- 
sumption per  person  in  1960  will 
probably  be  around  161  pounds,  up 
2V2  pounds  or  so  from  last  year  but 
still  5  to  6  pounds  below  the  166.7 
pounds  consumed  per  person  in  1956. 
Compared  with  1959,  consumers  this 
year  will  have  more  beef,  slightly 
more  veal  and  lamb  and  mutton  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  pork. 

At  the  same  time  that  meat  sup- 
plies are  larger  there  will  likely  be 
more  dollars  available  for  buying 
meat.  Some  further  advances  in  per 
capita  purchasing  power  to  a  new 
high  in  1960  seems  quite  likely.  Ris- 
ing incomes  and  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation will  mean  a  strengthening 
demand  for  meat  and  will  help  sustain 
prices  in  the  face  of  larger  supplies. 

The  prospects  that  United  States 
exports  of  meat  animal  products  next 
year  will  be  larger,  or  that  imports 
will  be  smaller,  or  both,  is  not  as  cer- 
tain as  the  outlook  for  domestic  fac- 
tors affecting  live  stock  in  1960.  How- 
ever, foreign  trade  is  governed  large- 
ly by  price  relationships  between 
foreign  and  domestic  markets.  For- 
eign suppliers  attempt  to  sell  in  the 
market  that  gives  them  the  highest 
net  return.  The  United  States  will 
probably  not  offer  as  advantageous 
a  market  this  year  as  in  1959.  More- 
over, the  probability  of  lower  domes- 
tic prices  strengthened  the  outlook 
for  some  gain  in  exports,  notably  in 
lard  and  variety  meats. 

Adding  al!  this  up,  where  does  it 
seem  likely  that  supply  and  demand 
will  meet?  What  will  this  mean  in 
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terms  of  live  stock  prices  in  1960? 
Cattle  prices  are  expected  to  decline 
some  but  not  sharply.  The  prospec- 
tive increase  in  slaughter  is  not  large 
and  indicates  slowly  downtrending 
prices  generally.  Prices  of  cows  and 
feeder  cattle  will  likely  show  greater 
changes  than  fed  cattle.  Seasonal 
price  changes  will  likely  occur  in 
these  lower  grades  but  a  major  part 
of  the  year's  decline  is  expected  dur- 
ing late  summer  and  fall. 

Fed  cattle  prices  at  any  time  dur- 
ing 1he  year  will  depend  largely  on 
the  volume  of  such  marketings  at 
that  time.  The  increase  in  year- 
round  feeding  will  likely  mean  a  rel- 
atively high  level  of  marketings 
throughout  the  year  and  stable  but 
slowing  declining  prices.  This  out- 
look, of  course,  depends  on  normal 
pasture  and  range  conditions  and  the 
continued  confidence  of  cattlemen  to 
market  a  steadily  increasing  volume 
without  severe  market  disturbances. 

Prices  of  hogs  may  not  change  ap- 
preciably from  current  levels,  allow- 
ing for  some  seasonal  changes,  but 
will  average  lower  in  the  first  half 
of  1960  than  in  the  same  period  of 


1959.  Prices,  during  the  last  half  of 
this  year  will  depend  largely  on  hog 
marketings  from  the  1960  spring  pig 
crop.  Current  indications  (made  be- 
fore farrowing  intentions  were  re- 
ported on  December  22)  are  that  such 
marketings  may  be  about  as  large  or 
only  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  last 
half  of  1959.  At  such  a  rate,  hog  prices 
in  the  last  half  of  1960  would  likely 
average  at  least  as  high  and  perhaps 
a  little  higher  than  in  these  months 
a  year  earlier. 

Sheep  and  lamb  prices  this  year 
will  probably  average  close  to  1959 
prices.  As  lamb  prices  over  the  long 
run  are  closely  associated  with  cattle, 
lamb  prices  also  will  probably  not 
change  much.  Slaughter  is  expected 
to  be  a  little  larger  but  only  enough 
to  provide  each  consumer  with  frac- 
tionally more  than  the  4.5  pounds 
currently  estimated  for  1959. 

The  1960  outlook  for  cattle  is  based 
largely  on  comparisons  with  previous 
cattle  cycles  and  the  expectation  of 
weather  and  economic  conditions  de- 
veloping about  as  outlined  above. 
Cattle  numbers  have  been  increasing 
for  two  years  and  will  probably  con- 
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CORN  BELT  CATTLE 
FEEDING  PROGRAMS 


SHORT  FED  CALVES 
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LONG  FED  CALVES 

SHORT  FED 
MEDIUM  YEARLINGS 

SHORT  FED 
GOOD  YEARLINGS 

LONG  FED  YEARLINGS 

SHORT  FED 
HEAVY  STEERS 


PRICE 

PER  IOO 

POUNDS 

~X*~~r.  -.   

WET 
RETURN 
PER 
HEAD 

PAID 
FOR 
FEEDER 

RECEIVED 
FOR  FED 
CATTLE 

MARGIN 

23.75 

$ 

27.64- 

$ 
-2.11 

$ 

29.04 

33.73 

27.46 

-6.27 

22.62 

23.60 

26.17 

2.57 

1634 

26.91 

29.38 

2.47 

37.61 

28.33 

28.83 

.50 

31.43 

24.40 

31.32 

6.92 

70.31 

RATTLE  FED  FOR  EARLY  market 
in  1959  made  about  average  profits 
while  profits  after  April  were  below  av- 
erage. Highest  profits  in  both  1958  and 
1959  were  in  short-feeding  heavy  steers 
for  March-May  sale.  Long  feeding  of 
steer  calves  and  yearling  steers,  which 
have  been  the  most  profitable  operations 


in  recent  years,  were  the  least  profitable 
last  year.  Higher  prices  for  feeder  cattle 
fully  offset  low  feed  costs  and  the  decline 
in  slaughter  cattle  prices  last  summer  cut 
into  long-feeding  profits.  At  current  feed- 
er prices,  profitable  systems  during  the 
coming  year  will  be  those  which  take  ad- 
vantage of  low  feed  costs. 


tinue  to  expand  for  a  few  more.  The 
cycle  got  underway  much  faster  this 
time  than  ever  before.  About  3.5  mil- 
lion head  were  added  to  herd  inven- 
tories in  1958  and  an  even  larger  gain 
apparently  was  made  in  1959,  push- 
ing numbers  above  100  million  head 
for  the  first  time. 

Indications  are  that  (1)  the  supply 
of  young  stock  for  slaughter  (i.e., 
slaughter  steers  and  heifers)  has  built 
up  so  much  more,  and  so  much  faster, 
this  time  than  in  previous  cycles  that 
slaughter  is  likely  to  increase  and 
prices  will  decline  earlier  than  in  the 
past;  (2)  the  cow  herd  expansion  has 
been  slow  enough  that  a  sustained 
high  level  of  cattle  marketing  is  not 
likely  in  the  near  future.  However, 
we  are  getting  so  much  more  beef 
output  per  cow — and  per  head  of  all 
cattle  in  the  inventory  — :  that  beef 
production  is  likely  to  expand  more 
than  the  number  of  cows. 

Predict  Stronger  Demand  For  Meat 

The  withholding  phase  of  a  cattle 
cycle  is  marked  by  a  low  rate  of 
slaughter  of  all  classes  relative  to  in- 
ventory. Even  so,  steer  and  heifer  in- 
ventories are  large  enough  so  that 
some  increase  in  slaughter  of  those 
classes  is  certain  in  1960. 

Cow  slaughter  has  a  well  defined 
cyclical  pattern  relative  to  inventor- 
ies. As  the  cycle  progresses  and  cow 
numbers  are  built  up,  the  ratio  of 
slaughter  to  inventory  increases  and 
then  drops  sharply  near  the  end  of 
the  cycle.  There  is  considerable  vari- 
ation in  this  ratio  because  of  the  flexi- 
bility in  culling  out  cows.  Too,  cows 
are  subject  to  wider  price  swings, 
percentagewise,  than  any  other  class. 
Modest  changes  in  prices  of  slaugh- 
ter cattle  can  induce  relatively  large 
changes  in  the  prices  of  cows,  which 
may  markedly  affect  their  rajte  of 
slaughter. 

Although  cow  slaughter  is  expected 
to  pick  up  in  1960,  both  in  absolute 
numbers  and  relative  to  inventories, 
the  gain  will  probably  still  be  lower 
than  for  steers  or  heifers.  A  modest 
gain  in  cow  slaughter  seems  like  the 
most  probable  course  in  1960.  The  po- 
tential for  a  sharp  increase  is  present 
since  cattlemen  have  retained  a  num- 
ber of  cows  for  "just  one  more  calf" 
for  two  years  now  and  the  number  of 
young  she-stock  capable  of  moving 
into  the  "basic  productive  herd"  has 
expanded  sharply. 

Calf  slaughter  relative  to  supplies 
has  set  new  lows  during  the  past 
cycle  and  the  downtrend  is  being  con- 
tinued in  the  current  one.  This  is  true 
whether  slaughter  is  compared  with 
calf  crops,  calves  on  hand  January  1, 
or  the  sum  of  these.  This  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  fact  that  a  larger  part 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty -Four) 
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How  is  Your  Bull's 
Kinsey  Report? 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  "DUD"  in  your 
bull  battery?  Now's  the  time  to 
find  out.  To  wait  until  your 
breeding  season  gets  underway  may 
cost  you  in  late-born  calves  and  in  a 
low  calving  percentage. 

If  you  are  a  typical  American  cat- 
tleman, you  run  four  bulls  to  each 
hundred  cows.  Experience  taught  you 
that  this  was  sufficient  "bull  power" 
for  good  breeding  efficiency  under 
average  conditions.  But,  an  infertile 
bull  will  reduce  your  bull  power.  It's 
similar  to  a  fouled-up  spark  plug  re- 
ducing your  car's  horsepower.  Your 
cow  herd  and  your  car's  engine  both 
operate  below  capacity. 

Granting  again  that  you  are  a  typi- 
cal cowman,  you  turn  bulls  with  your 
cow  herd  in  April  or  May.  So,  you 
still  have  time  to  cull  your  bovine 
duds  from  your  studs. 

How  do  you  secure  your  "Kinsey 
Report"  on  bulls?  Several  weeks  be- 
fore your  regular  breeding  season, 
you  could  mate  each  of  your  bulls 
with  two  to  five  heifers.  Within  45  to 
60  days,  your  veterinarian  can  detect 
pregnancies  by  rectal  palpation.  Any 
bull  with  an  "open"  set  of  heifers 
automatically  loses  all  claims  to  a 
range-land  harem  during  regular 
breeding  season. 

Give  Bull  Physical  Exam 

If  you  don't  want  to  sell  a  number 
of  bred  heifers  and  want  to  steer 
clear  of  a  spread-out  calving  period, 
forget  this  method.  Fortunately, 
there's  a  second  method  of  testing 
bulls  that  is  growing  in  popularity. 
This  procedure — known  as  "evaluat- 
ing for  breeding  soundness"  —  can 
work  for  you. 

We  hear  quite  a  bit  these  days 
about  fertility  testing.  This  involves 
only  an  evaluation  of  semen  pro- 
duced, so  it  does  not  uncover  a  num- 
ber of  causes  of  infertility.  A  bull  may 
be  infertile  because  of  lack  of  sex 
drive,  inability  to  mount,  incompleted 
copulation,  or  production  of  poor 
quality  semen.  Thus,  fertility  testing 
is  only  one  step  in  the  evaluation  of 
bulls  for  breeding  soundness. 

In  addition  to  an  evaluation  of  their 
semen,  a  physical  check  is  made  of 
bulls  for  ailments  and  conditions  that 
might  handicap  their  ability  to  serve 
cows.  This  includes  a  clinical  exami- 
nation of  the  reproductive  organs. 
Finally,  the  herd's  reproductive  his- 
tory may  be  considered. 

The  classification  of  a  bull  for 
breeding  soundness  should  begin  with 
a  physical  examination.  Special  note 
is  made  of  any  abnormalities  of 
vision,  motion,  limbs,  and  conforma- 
tion that  may  handicap  the  bull's  abil- 
ity to  locate  cows  in  heat  and  to  serv- 
ice them. 

Don't  overlook  the  feet  and  legs. 
The  old  saying  "no  feet,  no  horse"  is 
equally  applicable  to  bulls.  Over- 
grown or  tender  feet  cause  so  much 
pain  that  a  bull  will  not  travel  to  lo- 
cate females  in  heat  and  poor  feet 
will  cause  him  to  hesitate  to  mate. 
(This  is  of  serious  concern  with  all 


breeding  males.  I  once  saw  a  boar 
with  overgrown  toes  lay  down  in  the 
corner  of  a  pen  full  of  gilts  in  heat 
and  pay  them  no  attention  —  even 
with  the  gilts  "riding"  him.) 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism  can  cause 
such  severe  pain  in  a  bull's  legs  that 
he  will  not  attempt  service.  Extreme 
sickle  hocks  lead  to  excessive  leg 
strain  during  mounting.  There  is  a 
strong  probability  that  an  extremely 
sickle-hocked  bull  will  go  unsound 
in  his  hind  legs  before  the  end  of  the 
breeding  season.  Thus,  this  defect  of 
conformation  should  be  avoided. 

Bulls  receiving  too  rich  and  bulky 
feed  and  too  little  exercise  may  grow 
fat  and  clumsy  and  develop  a  "pot- 
belly." An  over-sized  hanging  belly 
may  cause  the  penis  to  be  thrust  too 
low  at  mating.  If  detected  soon 
enough,  this  condition  can  be  cor- 
rected before  the  start  of  the  breed- 
ing season  by  reducing  the  bulk  of 
the  bull's  ration. 

By  palpation  (examination  by 
touch)  of  the  scrotum  and  its  con- 
tents, your  veterinarian  can  detect 
changes  in  the  size,  shape,  and  con- 
sistency of  the  testicles  and  epidid- 
ymes.  Likewise,  abnormalities  of  the 
seminal  vesicles  and  ampullae  can  be 
detected  by  rectal  palpation.  Among 
the  most  frequent  abnormalities  are 
testicular  hypoplasia  and  inflamation 
of  the  epididymes  and  seminal  vesi- 
cles. 

Smaller  size  of  one  or  both  testicles 
indicates  testicular  hypoplasia.  The 
decreased  size  is  due  to  a  wasting 
away  of  the  sperm-producing  part  of 
the  testicle.  Hypoplasia  of  both  testi- 
cles usually  leads  to  complete  steril- 
ity. If  only  one  testicle  is  affected,  the 
bull's  conception  rate  remains  close 
to  normal.  Since  this  condition  is 
known  to  be  hereditary  in  several 
breeds,  cull  affected  animals  to  pre- 
vent further  spread  of  the  condition. 

Semen  Check  Determines  Fertility 

Inflamation  of  the  epididymis  is 
called  epididymitis.  The  epididymis 
is  highly  twisted  tube  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  testicle.  It  serves  as  a 
storehouse  for  sperm.  Epididymitis 
sometimes  occurs  in  bulls  that  have 
shown  normal  fertility  through  sev- 
eral breeding  seasons.  Palpation  of 
the  scrotum  of  affected  bulls  reveals 
one  or  both  epididymes  to  be  swollen 
and  tender.  The  swelling  is  hard  and 
painful  to  the  touch.  A  semen  exami- 
nation shows  sperm  that  are  largely 
or  wholly  dead.  The  condition  is  ap- 
parently due  to  infection  and  is  diffi- 
cult to  correct.  It  will  pay  to  replace 
affected  bulls  before  your  breeding 
season  begins. 

Seminal  vesiculitis  is  the  term  your 
veterinarian  uses  for  an  inflamed 
condition  of  the  seminal  vesicles, 
which  are  seminal  fluid  sacs  that 
empty  into  the  seminal  ducts.  Rectal 
palpation  of  these  saclike  organs  in 


affected  bulls  reveals  enlargement 
and  irregular,  nodular  swelling  with 
extreme  sensitiveness.  Such  bulls 
show  hesitancy  in  ejaculating  semen 
and  give  a  greatly  reduced  volume  of 
seminal  fluid.  The  vesicular  fluid 
from  the  diseased  organ  apparently 
devitalizes  the  sperm;  a  semen  check 
reveals  sperm  that  are  feeble  or  non- 
motile.  Replace  such  bulls  for  the 
coming  breeding  season. 

If  an  electro-ejaculator  is  used  to 
collect  semen  for  a  fertility  test,  the 
penis  is  usually  protruded  while  elec- 
trical stimulation  is  applied.  While 
thus  accessible  for  examination,  the 
organ  should  be  carefuly  checked — 
look  for  a  "broken"  penis,  blood 
tumors,  or  adhesions  that  must  be 
corrected  before  the  bull  can  render 
a  successful  service. 

Test  Bull's  Sex  Drive 

Occasionally,  when  a  bull  makes 
the  violent  copulatory  thrust,  the 
penis  may  become  caught  against  the 
side  of  the  vulva,  thigh,  or  elsewhere. 
The  force  doubles  the  organ  sharply 
upon  itself,  thus  "breaking"  it  or 
causing  serious  injury.  Such  an  acci- 
dent injures  tissues  so  that  the 
"broken"  organ  remains  curved  or 
bent  at  an  angle  so  that  copulation  is 
difficult  or  impossible.  The  portion 
of  the  penis  beyond  the  point  of  in- 
jury may  not  become  erect,  thus 
rendering  the  animal  useless  as  a 
breeder.  Sometimes  the  injury  causes 
inflammation  of  the  prepuce,  which 
may  lead  to  adhesions  that  keep  the 
organ  from  being  protruded.  Re- 
covery may  take  place  in  some 
cases,  but  considerable  time  with 
complete  sexual  rest  is  required. 

A  few  bulls  are  unable  to  copulate 
because  of  failure  to  extrude  the 
penis.  This  abnormality  occurs 
through  failure  of  the  retractor  penis 
muscles  to  relax.  Thus,  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  or  S-curve,  of  the  penis  can 
not  straighten  out  during  erection 
and  copulation.  The  condition  is  the 
result  of  an  autosomal  recessive  gene. 
Cull  such  bulls  immediately. 

Check  sex  drive  with  a  female  that 
is  in  heat.  Market  heifers  or  cull  cows 
can  be  brought  into  heat  with  hor- 
mones to  serve  as  "teaser"  animals. 
Or,  a  nymphomaniac,  or  "constant 
buller,"  would  be  of  special  value  in 
checking  bulls  for  sex  drive.  Measure 
sex  drive  by  observing  the  bull's  re- 
action time — that  is,  record  the  time 
elapsing  between  start  of  test  and 
first  copulation. 

In  general,  lack  of  sex  drive  in 
young  bulls  is  due  to  management  or 
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physical  troubles.  If  detected  soon 
enough,  the  condition  can  often  be 
corrected  before  the  start  of  the 
breeding  season. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
evaluating  a  bull's  breeding  sound- 
ness is  the  examination  of^his  semen 
for  number  and  condition  of  sperm 
cells.  Secure  a  semen  sample  with  an 
artificial  vagina  or  with  an  electro- 
ejaculator. 

With  proper  equipment  and  facili- 
ties, a  trained  operator  can  collect  and 
evaluate  semen  in  only  6  to  10  min- 
utes per  bull.  Many  veterinarians 
now  offer  this  testing  service.  With  a 
large  number  of  bulls,  the  charge  will 
run  about  $5  to  $10  per  bull.  Remem- 
ber, this  represents  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  owning  and  using 
a  sterile  or  impotent  bull! 

With  the  electro-ejaculator,  the 
first  fluid  passed  when  electrical 
stimulation  is  applied  is  a  rather 
clear,  watery  secretion.  This  fluid 
comes  largely  from  the  accessory 
glands  and  is  practically  sperm-free. 
Following  this  comes  a  milky  fluid 
which  contains  sperm  and  accessory 
fluids.  This  part  of  the  ejaculate  is 
collected  in  a  test  tube,  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  flexible  plastic  funnel. 

How  to  Make  a  Sperm  Count 

The  semen  should  be  examined  im- 
mediately after  collection.  It  is  usual- 
ly evaluated  on  the  basis  of  four  char- 
acteristics— density,  motility,  rate  of 
movement,  and  morphology  of  the 
sperm  cells.  Sometimes  the  percent- 
age of  live  sperm  is  determined,  and 
a  bacteriological  examination  might 
be  made. 

Appearance  is  the  first  character- 
istic observed.  The  ejaculate  of  a  nor- 
mal bull  of  good  fertility  is  an 
opaque,  whitish,  or  whitish-yellow 
fluid  of  milky  or  milky-creamy  con- 
sistency. The  semen  is  free  of  pus 
flakes,  urine,  blood,  or  debris. 

Thick,  cream-like  ejaculates  are 
usually  more  concentrated  with 
sperm.  Watery,  bluish- white  ejacu- 
lates contain  fewer  sperm  cells.  Di- 
rect sperm  counts  can  be  made  with 
a  hemocytometer,  or  quite  accurate 
estimates  of  density  can  be  secured 
with  a  photoelectric  colorimeter.  A 
good  specimen  has  from  600,000  to 
1,000,000  sperm  per  cubic  millimeter 
or  from  2.5  to  4.0  billion  sperm  per 
ejaculate  of  average  volume. 

Sperm  motility  is  checked  next.  A 
sample  of  the  semen  is  examined  on 
a  warm  slide  under  low-power  on  a 
microscope.  Swirling,  blackish  waves 
of  millions  of  sperm  in  movement  in- 
dicate a  good  sample.  An  estimate  of 
the  percentage  of  moving  cells  re- 
quires use  of  a  diluted  sample.  Semen 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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National  Swine  Industry  Conference 


Hog  Growers  Break  Pound  Barrier 


HOG  PRODUCERS  are  on  the 
threshold  of  sweeping  new 
changes  in  swine  nutrition, 
breeding,  feeding,  management  and 
sanitary  measures  —  all  designed  to 
break  the  pound  barrier  of  better 
quality  pork  at  lower  costs! 

That's  the  concensus  of  more  than 
600  swine  experts  who  met  for  two 
days  of  idea-trading  at  the  second 
National  Swine  Industry  Conference 
held  recently  at  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, Ames,  la. 

Here  are  the  highlights. 
Claiming  a  feed  wastage  of  $2  per 
finished  hog,  Edgar  Urevig,  general 
manager  of  the  9,000  acre  Tilney 
Farms,  Lewisville,  Minn.,  urged  feed 
manufacturers  to  study  the  pig's  eat- 
ing habits  and  come  up  with  better 
rations. 

Urevig  maintains  that  the  cost  of 
producing  pork  under  the  Farm  Sys- 
tem (small  scale)  runs  as  high  as 
$15.73  per  cwt.  He  figures  it  this  way: 
$12.53  for  feed,  $1.70  other  costs,  $1.50 
for  labor.  Efficient  hog  producers  who 
can  add  a  pound  of  gain  for  90  might 
scoff  at  150  a  pound,  but  the  crop  end 
of  their  business  may  be  subsidizing 
the  more  efficient  gains. 

It  costs  about  $75  to  feed  the  aver- 
age sow  (in  a  25  sow  herd)  for  one 
year.  When  the  baby  pig  is  born,  he 
has  a  charge  of  $5.36  against  him  for 
his  mother's  feed.  If  hogs  are  mar- 
keted at  200  pounds,  the  sow  feed 
charged  against  each  pig  must  be 
$2.68.  Pig  starter  costs  about  $1.70  per 
pig,  or  850  per  cwt.,  until  the  pig 
weighs  30  pounds.  Gains  from  30  to 
200  pounds  costs  about  90  a  pound. 
Add  $2.68  to  $9  and  your  feed  cost  is 
$12.53  per  cwt. 

Hog  Pasture  Has  a  Place 

Other  costs  per  cwt.  are:  Deprecia- 
tion on  buildings  and  equipment  600 
per  cwt.;  fuel  and  light  250;  straw 
and  bedding  50;  disinfectant  30;  vet 
supplies  and  iron  injection  500;  in- 
surance and  taxes  9<#;  repair  and 
maintenance  10;  miscellaneous  tools, 
fly  spray,  etc.  170.  Total  $1.70. 

Add  $1.70  to  the  feed  cost  of  $12.53 
and  you  have  a  total  of  $14.23,  but 
you  have  not  included  labor.  It  takes 
from  3  to  5  hours  of  labor  to  complete 
the  process  of  raising  one  hog  to  mar- 
ket. Assuming  an  hourly  wage  of  750, 
and  4  hours  of  labor,  that's  $1.50  per 
cwt. 

Bernard  Collins,  swine  producer, 
Clarion,  la.,  thinks  the  midwest  hog 
farmer  has  advantages  in  three  major 
cost  items  —  feed,  labor  and  equip- 
ment. Every  time  feed  is  moved,  the 
cost  goes  up — this  gives  the  farmer  a 
9  to  100  per  bushel  advantage  over 
the  feed  purchaser  in  fringe  areas. 


Collins  sees  a  place  for  pasture  hog 
production.  If  the  return  per  acre  as 
hog  pasture  is  $20  and  return  for 
average  corn  land  is  $40,  there  is  an 
advantage  of  $800  on  40  acres  for  con- 
tinuous corn  and  confinement  hog 
raising. 

Facilities  for  growing  and  finishing 
as  many  hogs  in  confinement  as  can 
be  handled  on  40  acres  of  pasture 
would  cost  $10,000.  That  amount,  at 
AVz%  interest,  depreciated  over  25 
years  gives  a  cost  of  $850.  Labor  re- 
quirements are  less  on  pasture,  too, 
asserts  Collins:  "I  find  I  can  raise  as 
many  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  after 
hog  pasture  as  I  can  on  second  year 
of  continuous  corn  with  $15  per  acre 
plow-down  fertilizer." 

Future  Hog  Goals  Set 

"The  time  is  ripe  for  gome  super- 
sonic thinking  about  hog  housing  and 
equipment,"  asserts  J.  E.  Burnside, 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Current 
recommendations  call  for  4  to  5  pigs 
per  feeder  hole  in  the  weight  cate- 
gory of  8  to  100  pounds;  3  pigs  per 
feeder  hole  from  101  pounds  to  mar- 
ket. We  should  know  the  exact  combi- 
nation or  ratio  of  feeder  holes  per  pig 
that  will  result  in  maximum  rate  of 
gain  and  feed  efficiency,  reports 
Burnside. 

Current  feeder  space  recommenda- 
tions are  a  carry-over  from  free- 
choice  and  hand  feeding  from  troughs 
and  may  be  too  low  for  automatic 
feeders.  Current  floor  space  recom- 
mendations range  from  5  to  6  square 
feet  per  early  weaned  pig  to  10  to  15 
square  feet  per  pig  from  8  week 
weaning  to  market  weight.  Maybe  a 
sliding  scale  is  necesary.  What  holds 
for  50  to  125  pound  pigs  in  groups  of 
10  may  not  hold  for  the  same  weight 
category  when  35  to  40  pigs  are  fed 
together. 

Criticizing  "this  reservoir  of  liquid 
filth  that  is  often  referred  to  as  a  hog 
waterer,"  Burnside  called  for  a  hog 
drinking  fountain  that  works  when 
actuated  by  the  pig  and  drains  clean 
when  not  in  use. 

"The  number  one  problem  of  all 
swine  growers  is  the  health  of  his 
hogs,"  believes  O.  Burr  Ross,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  If  all  hogs  were 
healthy,  production  costs  would  be 
slashed  and  producers  could  market 
more  pigs  from  each  sow. 

Ross  was  highly  optimistic  regard- 
ing the  swine  industry's  potential. 
"Current  research  developments  will 
one  day  mean  that  swine  growers  can 
produce  a  pound  of  pork  on  2Vz 
pounds  of  feed  or  less.  Hog  raisers 
will  market  at  least  two  more  pigs 
from  each  sow  and  sell  200-pound 
hogs  at  four  months  of  age." 


Hog  producers  want  to  know  why 
sows  bred  to  the  same  boar  and  fed 
the  same  ration  will  produce  80%  No. 
1  carcasses  one  year  and  less  than 
50%  No.  l's  the  next  year,  reports 
John  L.  Olson,  purebred  hog  breeder, 
Worthington,  Minn. 

Testing  programs  at  various  sta- 
tions should  be  standardized  so  the 
index  will  mean  the  same  no  matter 
where  a  pig  is  tested,  asserted  Olson. 
An  index  of  130  on  a  pig  at  one  station 
should  have  the  same  requirements 
elsewhere  for  proper  comparison. 

Artificial  insemination  for  swine  is 
coming  soon.  This  will  improve  pork 
quality  as  well  as  increase  pork  quan- 
tity. Producers  can  farrow  a  few  sows 
several  times  a  year  (2%  times  theo- 
retically) without  keeping  a  boar 
around. 

"The  swine  industry  can  catch  up 
with  other  segments  of  the  live  stock 
field  if  it  wants  to  get  organized  and 
do  something,"  challenges  Dr.  F.  J. 
Mulhern  of  USDA.  He  recommended 
establishing  a  12-man  committee  to 
work  out  eradication  and  control  pro- 
grams with  state  and  federal  offi- 
cials. The  committee's  projects  might 
include:  Hog  cholera  eradication,  en- 
forced garbage  cooking  laws  to  con- 
trol VE;  development  of  a  rapid  test 
for  hog  cholera;  more  effective  treat- 
ment for  virus  pneumonia,  test  and 
treatment  for  TGE,  and  swine  brucel- 
losis eradication. 

Better  Sanitation  is  Needed 

"All  it  takes  to  minimize  losses 
from  swine  diseases  and  parasites  is 
Sanitation  with  a  capital  S,"  con- 
cludes Dr.  Mulhern.  Canada  has  a 
hog  cholera  eradication  program 
which  costs  about  %y  per  hog  where- 
as vaccination  alone  for  U.  S.  hogs 
averages  430  per  hog  marketed." 

There  are  at  least  65  known  dis- 
eases that  afflict  our  swine  popula- 
tion," reports  James  D.  Caldwell, 
University  of  Nebraska.  He  cited  a 
Nebraska  research  study  for  disease- 
free  pigs  embracing  these  five  steps: 
(1)  Obtain  aseptic  pigs.  (2)  Rear  in 
isolation.  (3)  Mature  on  farms.  (4) 
Resume  normal  birth.  (5)  Restock 
other  farms.  Through  these  five  steps 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  pigs 
free  of  virus  pig  pneumonia,  atrophic 
rhinitis,  swine  dysentery,  TGE  and 
non-specific  enteric  diseases. 

Aseptic  pigs  are  obtained  by  hy- 
sterectomy— taking  pigs  from  the  sow 
by  surgery  at  110  to  112  days  of  nor- 
mal pregnancy.  Each  pig  is  placed  in 
an  isolation  unit  and  fed  a  modified 
milk-egg-mineral  diet.  At  one  week 
of  age,  pigs  are  placed  in  brooders 
and  remain  there  for  three  weeks  at 
which  time  they  are  taken  to  re- 


populate  clean  farms.  When  this  dis- 
ease-free stock  is  matured,  natural 
farrowing  is  resumed. 

Nutritional  requirements  of  hogs 
are  being  altered  by  new  swine  pro- 
grams such  as  certification,  confine- 
ment rearing,  multiple  farrowing  and 
early  weaning,  reports  Robert  H. 
Grummer,  swine  specialist,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

"We  need  simpler  methods  of  de- 
tecting nutritional  deficiencies,"  as- 
serts Grummer,  "and  we  also  need 
more  research  on  the  effect  of  feed- 
ing on  carcass  quality,  on  improving 
the  fat  to  lean  ratio,  and  the  effect  of 
feeding  on  the  reproductive  behavior 
of  sows  and  boars." 

Merit  Marketing  of  Hogs 

Vigorous  programs  are  needed  to 
make  pork  more  appealing  to  the 
housewife  who  is  a  "tough  shopper," 
reports  Dave  Seibel,  assistant  adver- 
tising manager,  Rath  Packing  Co., 
Waterloo,  la.  "She  only  buys  your 
product  (pork)  because  she  hasn't 
found  a  better  one,"  asserts  Seibel. 

Pork  processors  are  trimming 
closer,  boning  more  cuts,  making 
more  fully  cooked  pork  items.  Re- 
tailers are  promoting  pork  as  best 
they  can  but  they  have  5,000  other 
items  on  the  shelves  to  worry  about 
so  the  responsibility  of  increased  pork 
sales  can't  rest  entirely  on  the  re- 
tailer's shoulders. 

"Better  quality  hogs  coming  to 
market  give  more  incentive  for  mar- 
ket firms  to  differentiate  prices  for 
quality,"  reports  M.  B.  Kirtley,  agri- 
cultural economist,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. He  estimates  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  hogs  now  being  mar- 
keted would  grade  U.  S.  No.  1.  Equal- 
ly important,  there  has  been  a  6%  de- 
cline in  U.  S.  No.  3  hogs  marketed  in 
one  year's  time. 

There's  also  a  more  even  flow  of 
hogs  to  market  due  to  multiple  far- 
rowing and  improved  production  sys- 
tems. This  helps  to  eliminate  periods 
in  which  packers  must  struggle  for 
enough  hogs  to  keep  up  a  kill  regard- 
less of  quality  as  well  as  market  gluts 
which  force  hog  prices  to  lower 
levels. 

More  training  for  both  buyer  and 
seller  in  evaluating  live  hogs  in  nec- 
essary, Kirtley  believes.  For  the  sake 
of  accuracy  more  follow-up  checks 
should  be  made  on  live  and  carcass 
grading.  Commission  salesmen,  order 
buyers  and  hog  producers  as  well  as 
packing  plant  employees  need  to 
know  how  various  types  of  hogs  cut 
out.  We  also  need  a  more  uniform 
grading  system  in  hog  marketing. 

The  lack  of  high  quality  hogs  in 
{Continued  on  Page  Twenty -Three) 
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Live  Stock-People 
Ratio  is  Increasin 


January  .Market  Trends 

Steady  to  lower 
Steady  to  higher 
Steady  to  higher 


By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 


MORE  THAN  100  million  head 
of  cattle  and  calves  are  now 
on  U.  S.  farms  and  ranches. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  history  there 
have  been  this  many.  It  will  be  the 
middle  of  February  before  USDA 
completes  the  tabulations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  January  1  inventory 
and  reports  the  exact  number.  Our 
guess  is  that  the  number  is  102  million 
head. 

This  record  number  will  mean  an 
increase  in  slaughter  in  1960.  The 
amount  of  beef  produced  will  about 
equal  the  1956  output,  but  the  10  to 
12  million  more  people  in  1960  as 
compared  with  1956,  will  each  con- 
sume 2V2  to  3  pounds  less  beef  than 
four  years  ago.  In  other  words,  the 
increasing  population  will  consume 
more  total  beef  even  though  per 
person  consumption  will  be  smaller. 

Coupled  with  the  increased  pop- 
ulation in  1960  will  be  increased  per 
capita  purchasing  power.  These  two 
demand  factors  will  permit  an  in- 
crease in  beef  supplies  to  move  at 
prices  only  slightly  lower  than  in 
1959.  The  amount  of  price  decline 
could  be  more  than  now  expected  if 
a  drouth  forces  liquidation  of  cattle 
from  ranches  in  the  West. 

Cow  Slaughter  to  Increase 

Inventory  figures  are  expected  to 
show  larger  numbers  of  beef  cattle 
and  fewer  dairy  cattle.  Dairy  cattle 
numbers  have  been  trending  down- 
ward since  1945.  This  downward 
trend  along  with  the  buildup  of  beef 
herds  by  holding  back  beef  cows 
caused  the  reduction  in  cow  slaugh- 
ter in  1959.  This  reduced  cow  slaugh- 
ter in  both  1958  and  1959  and  caused 
cow  prices  to  rise  more  relatively 
than  slaughter  steers  and  heifers. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959,  cow 
slaughter  was  above  the  same  quar- 
ter in  1958.  This  was  the  only  quarter 
during  the  year  that  this  was  true. 
This  pick-up  in  cow  slaughter  along 
with  lower  hog  prices,  plus  increased 
imports  of  meats  were  some  of  the 
reasons  why  cow  prices  fell  as  they 
did  the  latter  part  of  1959.  Cow 
slaughter  in  1960  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  in  1959  and  the  drop  in 
prices  is  expected  to  be  greater  again 
than  for  fed  cattle. 

More  heifers  but  fewer  steers  were 
slaughtered  in  1959  than  in  1958.  In- 
creases in  the  slaughter  of  both  steers 
and  heifers  are  expected  this  year. 
The  increases  in  steer  and  heifer 
numbers  reflect  the  rising  importance 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  ris- 
ing proportion  of  cattle  being  fed. 
Carcass  weights  of  cattle  reached 

t  a  record  high  in  1959.  They  were  over 
20  pounds  heavier  than  the  year  be- 
fore. Heavier  carcass  weights  made 
possible  a  larger  total  beef  output 
this  past  year  even  though  the  num- 

1  ber  slaughtered  was  lower  than  in 
1958.  Slaughter  weights  are  expected 

^  to  decline  some  in  1960. 

Not  much  change  in  slaughter  cat- 

1  tie  prices  is  expected  in  January.  A 

r  downward  pressure  over  slaughter 
cattle  prices  is  expected  for  the  entire 
year  and  some  downward  movement 

'  could  take  place  this  month. 


In  November  USDA  announced 
plans  to  expand  the  reporting  pro- 
gram of  cattle  on  feed.  This  expan- 
sion means  that  monthly  reports  for 
California  and  Arizona  will  be  is- 
sued. Five  Western  States  —  Wyo- 
ming, New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregon 
and  Washington  —  will  be  added  to 
the  quarterly  program.  Eleven  South- 
eastern States  will  be  added  to  the 
January  1  reports.  The  eleven  states 
are:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

Over  10  million  head  of  cattle  are 
fed  annually  in  the  U.  S.  and  the 
number  is  rising.  In  a  few  years  the 
number  will  rise  to  12  million  head. 
In  1960  the  cattle  on  feed  reports  will 
cover  two  states  on  a  monthly  basis 
and  26  states  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
Data  will  be  available  for  37  states 
for  January  1.  All  of  the  important 
cattle  feeding  areas  will  have  timely 
information  available. 

Now  that  we  have  a  fairly  accurate 
assessment  of  the  1959  corn  crop,  we 
can  step  back  and  look  at  the  present 
feed  supply  picture.  This  has  impor- 
tant implications  for  the  live  stock 
outlook  in  1960  and  beyond. 

In  every  year  since  1952,  feed  grain 
production  has  exceeded  utilization. 
As  a  result,  carry-over  stocks  have 
been  accumulating  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. An  estimated  67.4  million 
tons  of  feed  grain  were  carried  over 
into  the  1959-60  crop  year  from  previ- 
ous crops.  This  is  about  enough  to 


supply  our  live  stock  feed,  human 
food,  and  export  requirements  for 
four  to  five  months.  Of  this  total 
carry-over,  about  57  million  tons 
(mostly  corn,  some  grain  sorghum) 
were  under  a  government  loan  or 
owned  by  the  CCC. 

To  this  carry-over  of  67.4  million 
tons  we  add  the  1959  production  of 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum. 
Feed  grain  production  in  1959  is  esti- 
mated to  be  166.8  million  tons,  about 
6%  larger  than  in  1958.  The  record 
corn  crop  has  more  than  offset 
smaller  oat,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum crops,  as  shown  in  table. 

U.  S.  Feed  Supply  and  Utilization 


1958 

1959 

Per 

mil. 

mil. 

Cent 

tons 

tons 

Change 

SUPPLY 

Beginning  stocks 

59.1 

67.4 

4-14 

Under 

price  support2 

(49.2) 

(57.0) 

(+16) 

Production  of  feed 

grains 

Corn 

106.4 

123.3 

+16 

Oats 

22.8 

17.2 

—25 

Barley 

11.3 

9.8 

—13 

Grain  sorghum 

17.2 

16.5 

—  4 

Total  Production 

157.7 

166.8 

+  6 

Byproduct  Feeds, 

Wheat  Fed, 

Imports 

29.8 

30.0 

+  1 

Total  Supply 

246.6 

264.2 

+  7 

UTILIZATION 

Fed  to  Live  Stock 

153.8 

159.0 

+  3 

Other  Use  and 

Exports 

25.4 

25.6 

0 

Total  Utilization 

179.2 

+  3 

ENDING  STOCKS 

67.4 

79.6 

+18 

■July  to  June  for  oats  and  barley,  Octo- 
ber to  September  for  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, 1958-59  and  1959-60  crop  years. 

2Under  loan  or  owned  by  the  C.C.C. 

Adding  carry-over  and  production 
to  byproduct  feeds,  wheat  fed,  and 
imports,  the  total  concentrate  supply 


HOG  SLAUGHTER  and  PRICES 

200-220*  BARROWS  AND  GILTS 
AT  CHICAGO,  1955-59 


Million  Hogs 
$/Cwt. 

22__ 


•yHE  ROLLER-COASTER  EFFECT 
of  hog  supplies  on  hog  prices  is 
shown  in  the  above  chart.  Fall  hog  prices 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  four  years 
as  hog  slaughter  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1959  was  the  largest  since  the  fall  of 


'58       '59  '60 

*  Partly  forecas+eol 
**  Forecast 


1955.  Some  seasonal  increase  in  hog 
prices  is  expected  in  the  first  half  of 
1960  in  response  to  the  seasonal  decline 
in  slaughter  forecast  for  that  period.  The 
trend  toward  multiple  farrowing  pro- 
grams is  evening  out  the  seasonal  swings. 
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for  the  1959-60  crop  year  will  be  264.2 
million  tons,  about  7%  above  a  year 
ago.  Deducting  the  57.0  million  tons 
tied  up  in  the  government  program  at 
the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  leaves 
207.2  million  tons  which  might  be  con- 
sidered the  "free"  supply.  Recognize, 
of  course,  that  CCC  can  and  has  sold 
considerable  amounts  of  corn  de- 
clared to  be  "going  out  of  condition." 
This  may  amount  to  something  like  3 
million  tons  in  the  coming  year.  So 
most  of  the  CCC  inventories  of  feed 
grain  will  not  be  available  unless  the 
price  of  corn  should  advance  well 
above  the  $1.12  support  rate. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table,  USDA  has  estimated  how  much 
feed  we  will  use  domestically  and 
export  in  the  current  crop  year.  This 
is  3%  more  than  in  the  past  crop 
year,  but  not  enough  to  offset  the  in- 
crease in  supply.  USDA's  estimate  of 
utilization  for  1959-60  seems  a  bit 
low,  but  even  so,  the  carry-over  of 
feed  grain  will  likely  continue  to  in- 
crease this  year  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  government. 

$1.08  Corn  Support  Expected 

The  fact  that  all  corn  producers  are 
eligible  for  the  same  support  level 
(national  average  is  $1.12  per  bush- 
el) will  keep  corn  prices  moving  up 
toward  the  support  price  through 
mid- 1960.  Government  loans  and  pur- 
chase agreements  are  available  until 
May  31,  1960.  Corn  sold  to  the  gov- 
ernment must  meet  certain  quality 
standards.  For  ear  corn  placed  under 
a  farm  storage  loan,  the  moisture  con- 
tent must  not  exceed  20.5%  from 
harvest  through  February  1960.  The 
maximum  moisture  content  is  low- 
ered to  19%  in  March,  17.5  in  April 
and  15.5  in  May.  Storage  facilities  for 
government  loans  must  be  approved. 
Farmers  must  bear  the  cost  of  storing 
corn  until  the  maturity  date  which 
is  July  31,  1960. 

The  1960  corn  crop  will  probably 
be  supported  at  about  $1.08  per  bush- 
el (national  average).  Under  existing 
legislation,  corn  prices  are  supported 
at  90%  of  the  average  price  of  the 
previous  three  years  or  65%  of  parity, 
whichever  is  higher.  We  expect  65% 
of  parity  will  likely  be  higher  for 
several  years  to  come.  If  the  current 
program  continues,  the  support  price 
will  be  around  $1.05  per  bushel  for 
the  next  five  years  or  so. 

Oats  are  at  a  premium  this  winter 
because  of  the  small  1959  crop.  Live 
stock  feeders  should  compare  corn 
and  oat  prices  in  their  localities. 

In  October  and  November,  hog 
prices  bumped  rock  bottom  with 
medium  weight  barrows  and  gilts 
bringing  near  $13  at  Chicago.  Slaugh- 
ter during  these  months  was  about 
14%  above  a  year  ago.  This  is  some- 
what larger  than  expected  consider- 
ing that  about  10%  more  pigs  were 
farrowed  last  March,  April,  and  May 
than  the  year  before.  Part  of  this 
discrepancy  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  sows  have  made  up  a  slight- 
ly larger  percentage  of  the  total 
slaughter  than  a  year  ago. 

Hog  prices  are  not  likely  to  drop 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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ROY  MAASS  WAS  A  HOPEFUL 
young  man  from  Remsen,  la. 
For  the  last  six  years  he  had 
shown  a  steer  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago.  But 
all  he  ever  won  was  seconds,  thirds, 
and  fourths — never  so  much  as  a  class 
championship. 

Now,  in  November  1959,  Roy  was 
back  at  the  International  with  Black 
Jewel,  a  1,035  pound  Aberdeen-Angus 
summer  yearling  steer,  entered  in  the 
Junior  division.  Roy,  21,  was  in  his 
10th  and  final  year  as  a  4-H  Club 
member.  He  planned  to  marry  in  the 
spring  and  had  rented  a  240  acre 
farm  in  preparation  for  that  event. 
A  big  money  win  at  the  International 
would  assure  him  of  funds  needed  for 
machinery  and  equipment  to  work 
his  farm. 

Black  Jewel  won  the  Junior  show 
— and  the  next  day  went  on  to  be- 
come grand  champion  steer  over  all 
breeds.  Roy  jumped  for  joy,  tears 
shone  in  his  eyes,  and  he  pumped  the 
hand  of  his  brother,  Wayne,  23,  who 
owned  half  interest  in  Black  Jewel. 
"It's  a  wonderful  way  to  end  my  4-H 
Club  career,"  Roy  snouted.  Wonder- 
ful! Wonderful! 

The  Maass  brothers  shared  $22,356 
netted  from  the  Howard  Johnson 
Restaurant  chain's  bid  of  $21.60  a 
pound  for  Black  Jewel.  It  was  the 
third  highest  price  ever  paid  for  an 
International  grand  champion. 

Almost  as  proud  as  Roy  and  Wayne 
was  Lester  O.  Mugge,  Cleghorn,  la., 
Wayne's  father-in-law.  It  was  from 
Mugge  that  Roy  purchased  Black 
Jewel  for  $175  as  a  4-month-old,  350 
pound  calf. 

The  Mugge  brand  on  purebred 
Angus  Cattle  is  like  Cadillac  on  cars. 
For  example,  the  1958  American 
Royal  Live  Stock  Show  in  Kansas 
City  was  dominated  by  Mugge  en- 
tries. Four  progeny  of  the  Mugge- 
owned  bull  TT  Eileenmere  21st 
topped  their  respective  classes  and 
Mugge's  daughter,  Laurel  Lee,  16, 
showed  one  to  the  Royal  grand  cham- 
pionship. 

Reserve  Champion  Was  Hereford 

The  sire  of  Black  Jewel  —  Dor- 
Mac's  Bardoliermere  70th — was  also 
proven.  He  was  the  sire  of  the  grand 
champion  female  at  the  1959  Iowa 
State  Fair,  as  well  as  of  the  two  first 
place  bulls  and  the  champion  and  re- 
serve champion  carcass  steers  of  that 
fair. 

And  at  the  1959  International, 
Laurel  Lee  Mugge  showed  Black 
Jestress  M-13th,  an  Angus  heifer  who 
is  a  half-sister  to  Black  Jewel,  to  the 
grand  championship  in  the  Angus  fe- 
male class. 

Immediately  after  buying  Black 
Jewel,  the  Maass  brothers  put  him  on 
a  ration  of  cracked  corn,  rolled  oats, 
barley  and  protein  supplement.  They 
showed  the  steer  only  once — at  the 
Plymouth  County,  la.,  fair  where  he 
was  the  reserve  champion  Angus 
even  as  an  extremely  light  weight 
animal.  The  win  was  enough  to  con- 
vince them  that  Black  Jewel  was  of 
championship  calibre. 

The  reserve  grand  champion  steer 
was  also  an  Iowa  animal  —  a  1,080 
pound  Hereford  summer  yearling 
named  Barta  which  was  shown  by 
Sherman,  18,  and  Kendrick,  11,  Berg, 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Berg, 
Osage,  la.  The  boys  purchased  the 
calf  for  $200  from  the  Barta  ranch, 
Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D.  It  sold  for  $2.85  a 
pound. 

Pressing  the  Angus  and  Hereford 
steers  all  the  way  was  Modest  Red, 
an  outstanding  Shorthorn  owned  by 
Paul  Wilson,  Champaign,  111. 

Winner  of  the  carlot  fat  cattle  prize 
for  the  second  straight  year  was 
Tilden  J.  Burg,  a  commercial  feeder 
from  Scotia,  111.  His  15  Angus  steers 
(one  of  four  loads  he  entered)  beat 
out  47  other  loads  (33  Angus,  13  Here- 
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An  Iowa  steer,  a  Texas  lamb  and  a  Kentucky  barrow  were 


International 


Winners 


By  <*len  Bays  •  Associate  Editor 


Aime  F.  Real,  Kerrville,  Tex.,  &  Champion  lamb. 


ford,  two  Shorthorn).  Burg,  who  has 
been  feeding  cattle  for  market  for  41 
years  and  grooming  them  for  shows 
for  23,  celebrated  his  65th  birthday 
the  day  after  winning  the  carlot 
honor.  His  steers  were  part  of  a  larger 
group  purchased  a  year  ago  from 
Steam's  7S  Ranch,  near  Ashby  in  the 
Nebraska  Sandhills.  The  carlot  went 
over  the  block  at  $53  per  cwt. 

The  reserve  champion  carlot  rib- 
bon went  to  Schmidt  Bros.,  Delmar, 
la.,  a  six-time  winner  of  the  carlot 
class 

The  International  barrow  show  had 
a  new  winner  this  year  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  The  school's 
220  pound  Hampshire  out  of  the  boar 
Automation  edged  the  Poland  China 
entry  of  Gerald  Anderson,  17,  winner 
of  the  barrow  grand  championship 
the  last  two  years. 

Ted  Cathey,  U.  Of  K.  herdsman 
who  bred  and  fitted  the  barrow,  said 
it  was  one  of  a  litter  of  12  farrowed 
by  Bi-Lane  Me-Me  Girl  4.  The  pig 
was  taken  from  the  litter  soon  after 
birth  and  groomed  purposely  for  the 
International.  It  was  self-fed  a  ra- 
tion of  corn,  oats,  barley,  rolled  oats, 
alfalfa  meal  and  a  mineral  mix. 

The  university  netted  $1,912.50  on 
the  bid  of  $8.50  a  pound  by  Agar 
Packing  Co.,  Chicago.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond highest  price  paid  for  a  pig  in  the 
International's  history,  exceeded  only 
by  the  $19.25  a  pound  paid  in  1955 
for  a  Hampshire  barrow  shown  by 
McGuire  Hampshire  Farm,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

The  firm  of  Oscar  Anderson  & 
Sons,  Leland,  111.,  also  fought  it  out 
with  Kentucky  in  the  pen  of  three 


barrows  contest,  and  the  Andersons 
won.  It  was  their  second  consecutive 
win  in  that  category  and  the  family's 
fourth  pen  of  three  grand  champions 
in  25  years  at  the  International. 

Another  well-known  International 
competitor  —  Milo  V.  Wolrab,  Mt. 
Vernon,  la.,  won  the  swine  trucklot 
grand  championship.  His  10  Berk- 
shires  averaged  222  V2  pounds  and  be- 
came the  fifth  consecutive  winners  in 
that  class  for  Wolrab.  They  sold  for 
19tf  a  pound. 

Hugh  Neeley,  Pecatonica,  111.,  won 
the  reserve  championship  on  a  load 
of  purebred  Hampshires  which  aver- 
aged 231  pounds.  The  hogs  sold  for 
15(Z  a  pound. 

Bernard  Ebbing,  Waterloo,  la., 
judge  of  the  hog  show,  said  that 
"quality  in  all  classes  was  noticeably 
improved."  He  lauded  commercial 
producers  especially,  saying,  "I  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  outstand- 
ing job  you  have  been  doing.  I  have 
had  to  send  some  very  good  barrows 
back  to  the  pens.  This  show  is  a  good 
example  of  what  commercial  farmers 
can  do  with  good  purebred  stock." 

Aime  F.  Real,  Kerrville,  Tex.,  set 
a  record  at  the  show  when  he  broke 
a  13-year  grip  of  the  colleges  to  win 
the  grand  champion  wether  lamb  con- 
test. Real,  who  runs  2,300  ewes  on  his 
5,000  acre  ranch  and  serves  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  American  Southdown 
Breeders  Assn.,  showed  a  95  pound 
purebred  Southdown.  He  received 
$6.75  a  pound  for  the  lamb. 

Reserve  grand  champion  wether 
was  a  122  pound  Hampshire  shown 
by  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Still- 


This  220  pound  Hampshire  barrow,  named  U.  K.  Automation,  was  the  grand  champion 
over  all  breeds  at  the  International  Live  Stock  show.  Owned  by  the  University 
of   Kentucky,  the   barrow   was   shown  by   Ted   Cathey,  left,   and   Mack  Whiteker. 


water,  had  the  grand  champion  pen 
of  three  wethers — Southdowns.  OSU 
also  had  the  winning  pen  in  the  "other 
breeds"  category  with  three  purebred 
Dorsets. 

Doak  Bros.,  Vandalia,  Mo.,  showed 
the  grand  champion  truckload  of  fat 
lambs  for  the  second  straight  year. 
They  were  25  purebred  mixed  ewe 
and  wether  Southdowns  averaging  95 
pounds  apiece. 

Three  sisters — Linda,  17,  Sally,  14, 
and  Judy,  12,  Wetzel — showed  the  re- 
serve champion  truckload  of  lambs, 
also  Southdowns.  The  girls  are  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Wetzel,  Ithaca,  Mich.  It  was  their 
sixth  showing  at  the  International 
and  first  time  to  win  a  purple  ribbon. 

Live  Stock  &  Dairy  Show  Merged 

A  total  of  10,240  head  of  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses 
from  39  states  and  Canada  competed 
for  a  record  prize  purse  of  $130,000 
at  the  show,  which  ran  from  Nov.  27 
through  Dec.  5.  For  the  first  time,  a 
few  head  of  cattle  were  disqualified 
when  animals  were  inspected  for  un- 
ethical fitting — such  as  through  use 
of  oil  or  paraffin  to  give  them  a  better 
conformation.  Major  show  offioials 
cracked  down  on  the  "rigging"  this 
year  after  a  1958  survey  showed  such 
practices  to  be  widespread. 

Merger  of  the  International  Dairy 
show  with  the  meat  animal  show 
brought  large  numbers  of  top  quality 
purebred  dairy  animals  to  the  Ex- 
position. Ranking  first  in  numbers 
was  the  Holstein  breed,  represented 
by  417  animals. 

C.  M.  Bottema,  Jr.  of  Bridgeport, 
Ind.,  showed  the  grand  champion  Hol- 
stein bull,  Boontuck  Ormsby  Pat. 
Christ  Mayer  of  Slinger,  Wis.,  showed 
the  grand  champion  Holstein  female, 
a  four-year-old  named  Marsden  Black 
Princess. 

Grand  champion  Ayrshire  bull  was 
Glengarry  Milkmaid  Lucks,  Owned 
by  Jay-Ayr  Farms,  Portland,  Ind. 
The  grand  champion  Ayrshire  female 
was  owned  by  Jon-Ell  Farms,  Lind- 
sey,  Ohio. 

In  the  Guernsey  breed,  the  grand 
champion  bull  was  owned  by  E.  D. 
Kepple,  Farmington,  111.;  grand 
champion  female  was  owned  by  John 
Plain  Farm,  Cary,  111. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Schulman  and  B.  H. 
Bull  &  Son,  of  Brampton,  Ontario, 
had  the  grand  champion  Jersey  bull. 
Don-Head  Farms,  Richmond  Hill,  On- 
tario, had  the  grand  champion  fe- 
male. 

The   1959  International's  carcass 
contest  was  classed  as  one  of  the 
best  ever.  The  grand  champion  beef 
carcass  over  all  breeds  was  from  a 
(Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 
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SULMET  Drinking  Water  Solution  in  the  stock  tank  will  treat  an  entire  pen  of  feeder  cattle 


WHY  SULMET 
DOES  MORE  FOR 

RANGE  AND 
FEEDER  CATTLE 

Most  sulfas  have  gaps  in  their  treatment 
range,  but  SULMET  checks  them  all! 


SULMET®  is  more  dependable  be- 
cause it  is  effective  against  more 
organisms  —  fights  more  diseases. 

In  beef  cattle  sulmet  treats 
pneumonia,  calf  scours,  shipping 
fever,  foot  rot,  metritis,  acute  mas- 
titis and  bacteria  scours.  No  other 
sulfa  matches  it. 


Treating  range  bull  for  foot  rot  with 
SULMET  Injectable 


SULMET  is  the  ideal  treatment  for 
both  range  and  feed  lot  cattle  be- 
cause it  builds  fast  effective  blood 
levels,  has  a  wider  bacteria  range 
and  longer,  effective  action.  SULMET 
comes  in  a  variety  of  dosage  forms 
for  use  as  each  case  may  require. 

Another  important  advantage  of 
SULMET  is  the  fact  that  you  can 
treat  a  single  animal  or  mass-treat 
an  entire  penful  or  herd  with  equal 
ease  and  success. 

Three  exclusive  advantages 
In  tests  SULMET  established  higher 
blood  levels  than  any  other  sulfa 
drugs.  This  means  surer,  faster  ac- 
tion against  a  variety  of  costly  dis- 
eases. SULMET  goes  to  work  fast  and 
the  full  strength  of  the  dose  gets 
right  into  the  animal's  system  for 
the  most  effective  attack  against 
disease  organisms. 

The  wide  range  of  SULMET 
against  many  strains  of  staphylo- 
cocci, streptococci  and  Gram-nega- 
tive organisms,  including  Pasteur- 
ella  sp.  gives  you  added  safety,  de- 
pendability and  effectiveness. 

In  addition,  sulmet  is  not  rapid- 
ly excreted  —  stays  in  the  animal's 
system  for  longer,  stronger  action 
to  do  a  thorough  job  of  treating. 


SULMET  is  available  from  your  vet- 
erinarian, druggist  or  feed  dealer. 
American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  ®SULMET  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark 
for  sulfamethazine. 


SULMET  is  available  as  SULMET  Drink- 
ing Water  Solution,  SULMET  Injectable 
and  SULMET  OBLETS® 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


SULMET 

FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 
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is  worth  an  extra  $4 

to  you 

.  .  .  WITH  25%  LESS  FEED— Brood  gilts  on  good  leg- 
ume pasture  gave  1.2  extra  pigs  per  gilt  in  a  recent  study  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  What's  more,  a  25%  savings  in 
feed  cost  was  realized.  Tests  by  other  leading  agricultural  schools 
and  actual  farm  experience  confirm  the  value  of  pasture  for  breed- 
ing stock.  One  more  pig  per  average  litter  means  an  extra  profit 
of  $4.92  for  you,  in  addition  to  the  savings  in  feed  cost. 

You  save  when  you  fence  your  pastures  with  Red  Brand®,  too. 
This  hog-tight  fence  adjusts  readily  and  splices  easily.  Best  of  all, 
it's  Galvannealed®  for  rust  protection.  Red  Brand  costs  less  be- 
cause it  lasts  years  longer.  Look  to  Red  Brand  barbed  wire  and 
Red  Top®  steel  fence  posts  for  additional  cost-cutting  service. 


KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Peoria  7,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed  Wire  •  Red  Top 
Steel  Fence  Posts  •  Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline® 
Poultry  Netting  •  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 


Cmplete&j  mew!  Enlmlg  different! 

Vastly  Superior!  New-Type! 
"LIFETIME    RUBBING  ELEMENT" 

LLY  AUTOMATIC! 

Super-matic  action  keeps  giant  steel-guard  rubbing 
element  fully  saturated.  No  pump  !  No  valve  drip ! 
No  waste  of  oil !  Insecticide  released  only  as  cattle 
rub.  5-Gal.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks.  No  service 
problem  !  No  installation  problem  !  Mount  them 
on  any  post,  tree  or  side  of  building.  Fill  'em 
and  forget  'em. 

 1 


A  "Better  Oiler"  At  A  "Better  Price" 
WRITE  For  Catalog  showing  complete  line  Of 
Farnam  Oilers  from  $26.95  up.  Also  Insecti- 
cides for  use  in  them.  All  at  new  low 

§ rices  !  Also  details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan." 
ent  air-mail !  Mail  coupon,  or  write  — 
FARNAM  CO.  Otpt.  rw-s  OMAHA,  NEBR. 
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f?ARNAM  COMPANIES       Dept.  rw 

J  8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Send  Cattle  Oiler  Catalog,  new  low  prices  and  | 

j  details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan"  to  j 

1  u  * 

I   Name  —   I 

Address   { 

I   City  State                          -  | 


Fed  Cattle  Prices  To  Hold  {Steady 


INCREASED  SUPPLIES  of  meat 
animals  on  the  market  in  1960  will 
bring  lower  prices  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
Main  difference  in  hog  prices  com- 
pared with  1959  will  be  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  when  the  big  1959 
fall  pig  crop  comes  to  market.  Hog 
prices  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  1960 
spring  pig  crop — first  real  clue  to  the 
size  of  which  will  come  with  the  re- 
lease by  USDA  of  the  results  of  the 
December  government  pig  survey. 
(Survey  results  will  be  reported  by 
The  Producer  in  February.)  Another 
factor  affecting  hog  prices  next  fall 
will  be  the  level  of  cattle  marketings 
at  that  time.  If  beef  supplies  are  up 
sharply,  hog  prices  are  bound  to  be 
affected  to  some  extent  too. 

Prospects  at  this  time  indicate  that 
hog  prices  will  be  sufficiently  unfa- 
vorable in  1960  to  turn  the  hog  cycle 
around — with  the  result  that  the  fall 
pig  crop  of  1960  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  production  decreasing 
phase  of  the  hog  cycle.  Hog  prices 
probably  will  be  improving  in  1961. 

Cattle  prices  are  likely  to  trend 
downward  for  the  next  several  years. 
The  year  just  ended  marked  the  peak 
price  year  in  the  current  cattle  cycle. 
With  no  great  weather  adversity,  the 
trend  should  be  gradual  for  the  next 


year  or  two.  But  if  weather  or  othei 
causes  bring  about  liquidation,  the  in 
crease  in  marketings  could  be  abrup 
enough  to  produce  sharp  pric< 
breaks. 

Assuming  average  weather  in  1960 
however,  we  probably  will  see  a  cat- 
tle price  pattern  for  fed  cattle  aboul 
like  that  of  1959 — except  at  a  leve 
averaging  a  couple  of  dollars  lower 
The  spring  price  advance  will  not  be 
as  sharp.  The  reasons  of  course  are 
the  larger  supply  of  fed  cattle  com- 
ing to  market  plus  the  rising  sales  ol 
other  cattle.  These  marketings  oi 
other  cattle  will  show  the  biggest 
boost  over  1959  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  in  late  195U 
came  down  enough  to  provide  hope 
for  some  reasonable  feeding  profits 
on  late-purchased  cattle.  It  may  be  a 
nip  and  tuck  proposition  on  early- 
bought  feeders,  however. 

The  man  with  a  cow  and  calf  herd 
will  want  to  shape  up  his  herd  this 
spring  —  moving  off-quality  heifers 
and  cows.  Such  cattle  will  be  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  any  sizeable  in- 
crease in  cattle  sales  the  next  few 
years.  Beef  raising  won't  be  as  good  as 
during  the  last  couple  of  years,  but 
still  will  be  better  than  what  is  likely 
in  1963  and  1964,  when  the  full  irn- 


Lower  Hog  Prices  are  Expected 


HTOTAL  RED  MEAT  production  in 
A  1960  will  be  higher  than  in  1959. 
Prices  for  the  year  will  average 
lower. 

In  every  month  of  1959  federally 
inspected  hog  slaughter  was  higher 
(and  prices  lower)  than  the  same 
month  in  1958.  Although  the  same  re- 
lationship will  not  hold  true  for  all 
of  1960,  we  can  expect  lower  hog 
prices  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
compared  with  1959.  Although  a  great 
deal  depends  on  producers'  farrow- 
ing intentions  for  the  spring  of  1960, 
we  can  expect  slightly  higher  hog 
prices  in  late  1960  compared  with 
late  1959. 

The  key  to  the  pattern  of  1960  hog 
prices  lies  in  the  number  of  sows 
farrowed  this  spring.  If  producers  re- 
duce their  spring  farrowing  substan- 
tially it  will  mean  more  sows  on  the 
market,  more  pounds  of  pork  to  be 
sold,  and  lower  prices.  However,  the 
hog  price  picture  will  look  brighter 


next  fall  due  to  fewer  barrows  and 
gilts  coming  to  market.  If  a  large 
number  of  sows  are  farrowed  the  re- 
sult will  be  relatively  more  favorable 
prices  this  spring  but  less  favorable 
prices  next  fall.  The  September 
USDA  10-state  pig  crop  report  indi- 
cated December-February  intentions 
down  4%  over  the  same  period  last 
year.  It  seems  likely  that  considerable 
liquidation  will  occur  this  winter  re- 
sulting in  $1 1  to  $13  hog  prices.  Prices 
will  rise  gradually  to  a  $15  to  $16 
June  or  early  July  peak  and  then  de- 
cline slightly. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  are  determined 
by  the  amount  of  money  consumers 
have  to  spend,  the  amount  of  beef  on 
the  market,  and  competition  from 
other  meats.  Although  consumer  in- 
comes are  expected  to  be  up,  the  sup- 
ply of  pork  will  be  larger,  particular- 
ly the  first  half  of  the  year.  Cattle 
numbers  are  not  expected  to  increase 
as  fast  in  1960  as  they  did  during  the 


Sheep  Prices  Will  Be  Stronger 


CCANT  "pickins"  characterize  con- 
siderable of  the  Western  Range — 
especially  in  Nevada,  Utah,  Southern 
California,  Southern  Idaho,  and  a 
major  part  of  Arizona.  In  fact,  range 
feed  conditions  in  this  area  may  be 
the  worst  at  this  time  of  year  since 
the  drouth  year  of  1934.  This  is  forc- 
ing severe  culling  of  cattle  and  sheep 
in  these  areas  and  depressing  the 
market.  By  contrast,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  recently  had  too  much 
moisture  and  there  has  been  heavy 
flood  damage  in  the  valleys  west  of 
the  mountains  in  Washington.  Also, 
less  hay  is  on  hand  then  a  year  ago, 
but  if  the  winter  is  fairly  open  enough 
feed  is  in  sight  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 

Cattlemen  are  pessimistic  about 
the  future;  the  feeling  persists  that 
lower  prices  are  coming  —  the  only 
question  is  when.  Fortunately,  most 
cow-and-calf  men  are  in  a  good  to 
fair  financial  position  and  will  ride 
the  situation  out,  providing  it  is  not 
too  long  or  too  severe.  More  she  stock 
and  more  calves  are  likely  to  be 
slaughtered  in  1960. 

Cattle  feeders  complain  of  the  high 
price  of  feeder  cattle,  but  go  right 


ahead  filling  their  feed  lots.  Cali- 
fornia, the  leading  cattle  fattening 
state  of  the  west,  has  8%  more  cattle 
on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  Most  cattle 
feed  lots  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of 
the  west  are  big  outfits  of  1,000  to 
20,000  capacity;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  tremendously  efficient 
— with  the  use  of  feed  additives  and 
abundant  by-product  feeds,  many  of 
them  regularly  make  feed  lot  gains 
at  less  cost  per  pound  than  is  paid  for 
feeder  cattle. 

Range  sheep  bands  will  continue  to 
decrease  and  farm  flocks,  especially 
in  the  irrigated  valleys,  will  continue 
to  increase.  On  the  whole,  I  expect 
sheep  numbers  in  the  west  to  hold 
fairly  steady  in  the  next  couple  of 
years.  Sheepmen  are  casting  a  wary 
eye  at  shipments  of  lambs  into  Cali- 
fornia from  Australia.  Personally,  I 
do  not  think  that  these  on-foot  im- 
ports will  be  much  of  a  factor;  actual- 
ly, there  may  be  some  virtue  in  entic- 
ing consumers  to  eat  lamb  instead  of 
broilers  in  our  off-season. 

Expanded  swine  production  in 
the  far  west  has  suffered  a  slow- 
down, but  not  a  crippling  blow.  Ac- 
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pact  of  the  sharply 
jising  cattle  cycle 
jpills  over  into  cat- 
jfle  marketings. 

Sheep  prospects 
are  affected  by 
what  happens  in 
the  beef  business 
as  well  as  in  the 

sheep  industry  it-  francis  kutish 
self.  To  the  extent  that  beef  decline, 
this  will  be  bearish  on  sheep  raising 
also.  But  the  boost  in  the  number  of 
sheep  raised  will  be  limited  by  sev- 
eral forces.  This  tends  to  make  the 
outlook  for  sheep  production  prob- 
ably the  best  of  the  three  main  spe- 
cies of  meat  animals. 

Prospects  for  all  types  of  live  stock 
production  over  the  next  few  years 
are  closely  tied  up  with  what  happens 
to  feed  grain  production.  Had  all  the 
corn  which  went  into  storage  from 
1952  to  1958  been  fed  to  live  stock  in- 
stead, our  production  would  have 
been  increased  by  about  6.3% — and 
net  income  to  live  stock  producers 
slashed  by  about  one-fourth.  Had  the 
stocks  of  wheat  which  went  into  stor- 
age also  been  fed,  the  boost  in  live 
stock  would  have  been  about  10% 
and  the  accompanying  cut  in  live 
stock  net  incomes  about  a  third. 

We  can't  have  any  solid  longer 
term  outlook  for  live  stock  until  we 
get  a  better  balance  between  feed 
grain  output  and  live  stock  produc- 
tion.— Francis  Kutish. 


last  two  years. 
This  will  mean  in- 
creased slaughter 
and  lower  prices. 
Unless  a  drouth  in 
the  West  triggers 
the  movement  of 
c  a  1 1 1  e  to  market, 
prices  of  fed  cattle 
are  expected  to  be 
down  $1  to  $3. 

Sheep  and  lamb  prices  for  the  year 
may  average  close  to  or  only  slightly 
below  prices  in  1959.  If  there  is  no 
drouth  in  the  West,  sheep  numbers 
will  continue  a  slow  uptrend.  Slaugh- 
ter will  be  in  line  with  the  gain  in 
numbers. 

Although  corn  yield  for  the  nation 
was  a  record,  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt 
yields  were  somewhat  affected  by 
drouth.  In  many  of  the  Atlantic  states 
the  corn  yields  for  1959  are  reported 
to  be  below  1959  levels  but  above  the 
1948-57  average. — Jim  Stevenson. 


tually,  low  hog  prices  may  have  been 
a  good  thing  in  some  ways;  serving 
to  remind  swine 
producers  (1)  that 
there  are  inevit- 
able cycles,  and 
(2)  that  there  is 
need  for  greater 
efficiency.  If 
either  a  two-price- 
system  or  lower 

supports  for  wheat  m.  e.  ensminger 
prevail,  hog  numbers  will  expand. 
Regardless  of  what  happens  to  wheat, 
however,  over  the  years  further  ex- 
pansion in  hog  productions  in  the  far 
west  seems  to  be  assured,  but  for  the 
next  year  or  so  there  will  be  a  slow 
down. 

In  summary:  In  the  West,  lower 
prices  are  expected  for  cattle  and 
hogs  in  the  year  ahead,  but  lambs 
may  be  an  exception  to  the  lower  1960 
I  P^e  trend  for  meat  animals.  The  out- 
look for  the  individual  producer  will, 
as  always,  depend  on  his  operation; 
his  facilities,  his  feed  supply,  his 
management,  and  his  marketing — on 
what  it  costs  him  to  produce  meat 
animals. — M.  E.  Ensmincer. 


JIM  STEVENSON 


out  of  this  -Wbrld 


We  knew  the  product  was  good,  but  you  distributors,  dealers  and  live  stock  producers 
really  made  it  possible.  Thanks  to  you,  sales  soared  for  the  Bio-Ramo  Drug  Company  in 
1959.  For  example:  over  12  million  vials  of  parenteral  anti-biotics  alone  were  sold  in 
'59  compared  to  5*4  million  vials  in  '58. 

We  knew  too,  our  products  were  down  to  earth  (lowest  cost).  And  we  believe  they're  out 
of  this  world  (highest  quality).  Serving  you  has  been  a  pleasure.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  giving  you  even  better  service  in  1960. 


John  D.  Copanos,  president 
Bio-Ramo  Drug-  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


down  to  earth 


CHUTE 
GATE 


PORTABLE 

oi 

PERMANENT 
Installation 

In  Any 
Openingl 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vacination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
6tock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  "30- Day  Trial  Plan" 
FARM  AM  CO.  Dept.cn  5  8701  N.  29th,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


SEND 
FOR  THIS 


mm 
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Make  money.  Know  how  to  break  and 
train  horses  or  ponies.  Write  today  for 
this  book  FREE,  together  with  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding.  If 
you  are  interested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 
saddle  horse,  check  here  (    ).  Do  it  today — now. 

BEERY  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 

2S1-D  Pleasant   Hill,  Ohio 


Are  Ydu  Moving? 

Present  postal  laws  require  that  you 
notify  both  your  local  postmaster 
and  your  publishers'  offices  of  your 
change  of  address  when  you  are 
moving. 

Circulation  Department 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


139  N.  Clark  St. 


Chicago  2,  HI. 


STOCK  CHUTE 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG!*? 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re- 
lease gate.  Skids.  Wt.  600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13.  Joplin,  Mo. 


FARROWING 
STALLS 


SAVE  2  ADDITIONAL  PIGS  PER  LITTER 

•  Keep  sow  from 
crushing  baby 
pigs.  Modern,  sani- 
tary, all  steel.  Sec- 
tions lock  together. 
No  bolts.  Erect  in 
less  than  30  min- 
utes. Fully  adjust- 
able. Cost  less 
than  rough  lumber. 

Now     available     with  AUTOMATIC 
WATERER    AND    CREEP  FEEDER 
Write  for  FREE  folder,  prices. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  NL-io  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  01  a  full  line  of  feeding  and  watering  equipment  Also  dis- 
tiioutedfrom  plants  at  East  Moline,  III..  Kansas  City,  M0..8  Sioux  Falls.  ID. 

THE  PRODUCERS  BOOK  STORE 

LAW  FOR  THE  VETERINARIAN  AND 
LIVESTOCK  OWNER   $6 

The  need  for  bringing  together,  in  language  plain 
to  all,  the  laws  applying  to  care,  management  and 
control  of  live  stock  has  finally  been  met.  Co- 
authored  by  H.  W.  Hannah,  agricultural  law  pro* 
fessor,   and  Donald  P.   Storm,   attorney  at  law. 

Send   check,    money   order  or   cash    direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box  594-LSP  Danville,  Illinois 
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Cattle 


Drugs  Won't  Hurt  Fertility 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  re- 
cent claims  that  grubicides  cause  in- 
fertility in  bulls.  Neither  is  there  evi- 
dence that  antibiotics  have  any  effect 
on  the  fertility  of  female  cattle.  De- 
creased fertility  following  the  use  of 
antibiotics  to  treat  a  disease  is  prob- 
ably due  to  damage  caused  by  the 
disease. 

Vaccine  for  Cattle  Warts 

Vaccine  given  two  to  three  weeks 
after  cattle  warts  have  reached  the 
middle  stage  is  more  effective  than 
when  given  in  early  stages  of  an  out- 
break of  warts.  However,  the  vaccine 
is  even  more  effective  as  a  preventa- 
tive when  administered  prior  to  ex- 
posure. Vaccine  made  from  the  wart 
tissue  is  more  effective  than  com- 
mercial wart  vaccine. 

Small  Grain  Grazing  Profitable 

Small  grain  winter  pastures  which 
are  grazed  out  and  not  harvested  will 
produce  about  140  days  grazing  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  in  Oklahoma, 
five  years  of  research  indicates. 
Studies  were  conducted  with  rye,  oats 
and  vetch  and  animals  grazed  the 
pastures  from  November  through 
May.  During  the  five-year  period  the 
stocking  rate  averaged  slightly  more 
than  one  animal  per  acre  (450  to  750 
pound  steers),  and  beef  gains  aver- 
aged around  225  pounds  per  acre  from 
November  through  May.  Daily  gains 
averaged  around  1.6  pounds  for  the 
140-day  period.  For  short  grazing  pe- 
riods of  approximately  60  days,  gains 
averaged  around  2  pounds  daily. 
Early  planting  and  rotation  grazing 
were  found  necessary  in  order  to  ob- 
tain maximum  return  from  pasture. 

Ground  Automatic  Waterers 

Be  sure  you  have  three  wires  run- 
ning to  your  automatic  live  stock 
waterer  before  you  pour  concrete 
around  it.  The  third  wire  run  from 
the  frame  of  the  waterer  to  the  neu- 
tral in  the  service  box  will  ground 
the  waterer  so  that  a  fault  in  the  heat- 
ing elements  cannot  electrocute  your 
live  stock  or  you. 

Bloating  Tendency  Inherited? 

Cattle  may  inherit  the  tendency  to 
bloat,  according  to  tests  at  Texas 
A  &  M  College.  The  researchers  kept 
records  on  250  beef  calves.  Chronic 
bloat  showed  up  in  seven  out  of  13 
offspring  of  "bloater"  bulls  mated  to 
"bloater"  cows  or  to  cows  closely  re- 
lated to  the  bulls.  Of  the  regular 
breeding  herd,  less  than  4%  bloated 
occasionally.  Thus  it  may  be  possible 
to  breed  against  this  abnormality. 

Sorghums  for  Fattening  Cattle 

Cracked  grain  sorghum  (kafir) 
proved  to  be  90%  as  valuable  as 
cracked  corn  for  fattening  yearling 
steers  in  tests  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  The  corn-fed  steers  showed 
a  higher  dressing  percentage  and 
yielded  a  higher  percentage  of  choice 
carcasses. 

In  seven  tests  with  heifers  fed 
cracked  corn  and  cracked  sorghum, 
cottonseed  cake  and  corn  silage,  the 
grain  sorghums  proved  93%  as  effi- 
cient as  corn.  More  sorghum  was  con- 
sumed per  day  but  the  daily  gains 
were  identical.  The  corn-fed  heifers 
dressed  slightly  higher  and  graded 
slightly  better  as  carcasses. 

Beef  Cows  Need  Phosphorus 

Pregnant  beef  cows  not  getting 
enough  phosphorus  in  their  diets  may 
have  trouble  at  calving  time.  Some 
calves  may  be  born  dead  while  others 
live  only  a  short  time — weakened  by 
a  phosphorus  deficiency.  Stoke  up 
your  beef  cows  with  phosphorus  via 
steamed  bone  meal  or  di-calcium 
phosphate  fed  free  choice.  Mix  these 


50-50  with  salt  to  make  them  more 
palatable. 

Phosphorus  is  one  mineral  that  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  your  calf  crop. 
The  blood  needs  the  element  to  carry 
nutrients  to  different  parts  of  the 
animal's  body.  Cows  wintered  on 
coarse  roughage  are  dangerously  low 
in  phosphorus.  After  September,  this 
mineral  becomes  scarce  in  grasses. 
A  Texas  study  revealed  that  cows 
wintered  on  low-phosphorus  feeds 
weaned  only  64%  of  their  calves.  An- 
other group  fed  a  phosphate  mix 
weaned  92%  of  their  calves. 

Influence  of  Fat  in  Beef 

Ground  calf  meat  having  a  low  fat 
content  was  considered  more  palata- 
ble by  a  taste  panel  than  ground  meat 


having  a  high  fat  content,  in  tests  run 
at  Oklahoma  State  University.  Stor- 
age studies  indicated  that  irradiated 
lean  ground  beef  remains  acceptable 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  meat 
with  a  high  fat  content. 

Creep  up  on  Calf  Profits 

Creep-feed  your  beef  calves  and 
they  will  weigh  120  pounds  more  at 
weaning  time  than  calves  that  have 
not  been  creep-fed,  reports  G.  R.  Car- 
lisle, University  of  Illinois.  This  ex- 
tra gain  costs  about  180  a  pound.  The 
added  bloom  of  creep-fed  calves  helps 
offset  any  reduction  in  selling  price 
due  to  extra  weight  if  they  are  sold  as 
feeders.  It's  a  real  advantage  if  they 
are  sold  as  fat  slaughter  calves.  The 
only  time  it  does  not  pay  to  creep- 
feed  nursing  calves  is  when  they  are 
to  be  put  on  limited-grain,  high- 
roughage  rations  after  weaning. 


Sheep 


Suspend  Federal  Lamb  Grading 

Federal  lamb  grading  will  be  sus- 
pended for  one  year  effective  Janu- 
ary 4,  1960,  announces  Secretary 
Benson.  The  action  follows  failure 
of  USDA  to  develop  a  set  of  official 
grade  standards  that  were  objec- 
tive yet  acceptable  to  all  segments 
of  the  lamb  industry.  USDA  an- 
nounced a  revision  of  lamb  grades 
last  July.  These  were  developed  and 
submitted  to  the  industry  in  October 
but  failed  to  gain  acceptance. 

"I  have  taken  this  action  with 
great  reluctance  because  I  feel  that 
our  grading  and  inspection  pro- 
grams are  important  to  an  efficient 
and  effective  marketing  program," 
said  Benson.   Most  lamb  marketing 


boost  weight  gains  i 
pressure  spraying 

Grubs,  flies  and  other  insects  can  eat 
your  livestock  profits  by  causing  wei^ 
losses  as  high  as  10%,  unless  you've  learn 
the  benefits  of  John  Bean  high  pressi 
spraying.  High  pressure  drives  the  spr 
through  thick,  matted  hair  .  .  .  thorougl 
wets  the  hide  for  most  effective  treatme 

There's  no  rough  handling,  no  cause  for 
jury  or  excited  livestock  which  could  furtl 
cut  your  gains.  Penetrating  spray  h 
greater  effectiveness  against  insect  bites  a 
insect-borne  diseases. 

John  Bean  high  pressure  sprayers,  avai 
ble  in  a  wide  selection  of  power,  capacit 
and  mounting  options,  are  ideal  for  app 
ing  the  new  systemics  or  other  livestc 
sprays.  They  are  unequalled  for  quali 
versatility  and  spraying  effectiveness. 

Get  those  grubs . . 
add  extra  profits 

AM  

with  (7  BEAN 

High  Pressure  Spraying 

Evidence  proves  that  high  pressure  spra 
ing  of  livestock  can  easily  increase  hide  v 
ue  one  hundred  per  cent  and  increase  da 
weight  gain  by  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  mc 
per  head.  When  you  consider  your  sm 
investment  in  a  John  Bean  High  Pressi 
Sprayer,  you  can't  afford  NOT  to  do  t 
best  livestock  spraying  job  possible.  For  t 
best,  most  effective  spraying,  see  your  Jo. 
Bean  dealer. 
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organizations,  however,  hailed  the 
suspension  as  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. For  one  thing,  imported 
lamb  carcasses  can't  be  marketed 
under  official  U.  S.  Grades  as  has 
been  the  custom.  Also  critics  of  lamb 
grading  assert  that  the  grades  are 
meaningless  because  up  to  85%  of 
lambs  fall  in  the  U.  S.  Prime  Grade 
principally  because  the  big  chain 
stores  demand  it. 

Incentive  Price  May  Dip 

Government  wool  incentive  pay- 
ments next  season  may  be  lower  than 
the  present  620.  Prices  received  by 
farmers  for  shorn  wool  so  far  in  the 
1959-60  season  have  been  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  in- 
crease is  world-wide  and  reflects  a 


much  greater  consumption  of  wool. 
Incentive  payments  will  be  deter- 
mined when  the  average  price  for 
wool  marketed  during  the  1959-60 
season  is  known. 

Creep  Feed  Early  Lambs 

Creep  feeding  lambs  a  mixture  of 
9  parts  grain  and  one  part  soybean 
meal  with  ewes  fed  an  all-roughage 
diet,  was  found  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical of  four  different  feeding  sys- 
tems, in  tests  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  In  a  62-day  period,  the 
grain-fed  lambs  gained  .61  pounds  per 
day  at  a  feed  cost  of  $9.91  per  100 
pounds  gain.  Quick  gains  on  early 
lambs  means  early  summer  market- 
ing and  a  better  price  for  your  lambs. 

Daily  gain  averaged  .46  pounds  a 
day  where  ewes  received  grain  and 
lambs  were  not  creep-fed,  and  only 
.36  for  a  control  lot. 


Hogs 


These  Berkshires,  shown  by  Milo  V.  Wol- 
rab,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  were  the  grand 
champion  load  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  show.    It  was  Wolrab's  fifth  win. 


>  10%,  increase  hide  values  as  much  as  100% 


CLUSIVE  John  BEAN  FEATURES  MAKE  THE  BIG  DIFFERENCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  John  BEAN  LINE 


GGED  John  BEAN  PUMPS 

mous  for  dependable  service  and 
i  maintenance.  Fully  enclosed,  oil- 
:h  lubricated,  minimum  of  moving 
"ts.  Positive  displacement  to  han- 
i  emulsions,  wettable  powders, 
^pensions. 


)  MOUNTING 
'PES 

/AILABLE 
ELUDING  .  .  . 


EXCLUSIVE  SAPPHITE  CYLINDERS 

John  Bean  pumps  feature  Sapphite 
cylinders  ...  so  hard  they  resist  wear 
and  corrosion  from  the  most  abrasive 
spray  materials.  Designed  to  last  the 
lifetime  of  the  rugged  pump. 


"BEAN-BOND"  TANKS  AND  BOOMS 

Special  "plastic-lining"  process 
prevents  corrosion,  assures  longer 
tank  and  boom  life,  resists  chipping  or 
peeling.  Test-proven  for  greater  resist- 
ance to  all  types  of  spray  materials. 


skid  mounted 


to  60  gallons  per  minute 
)  to  l/OOO  gallon  tank  sizes 
essures  up  to  800  p.s.i. 

u  can  choose  the  sprayer  to  fit  your  exact  spraying 
uirements  from  the  complete  John  Bean  line.  Pump 
iacity,  tank  size,  mounting,  accessories,  etc.  are  a 
tter  of  choice.  You  can  even  have  the  weed  or  row 
p  boom  and  spray  gun  of  your  choice  to  make  your 
in  Bean  high  pressure  sprayer  an  all-around,  all- 
pose  unit.  Free  literature  available  on  request. 


L-AR0UND  VERSATILITY  ...  NO  IDLE  TIME  FOR  YOUR  John  BEAN  HIGH  PRESSURE  SPRAYER 


u'll  spread  the  cost  of 
it  John  Bean  sprayer 
ir  a  wide  range  of 
aying  applications 
•und  the  farm  and 
ch.  No  other  equip- 
nt  can  do  so  many 
s  so  well. 


SPRAY  TREES 


PROTECT  GARDENS 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


CONTROL  WEEDS  AND  BRUSH 
CLEAN  TRUCKS  &  IMPLEMENTS 
SPRAY  WATER  SOLUBLE  PAINTS 
DISINFECT  BUILDINGS 
SPRAY  ROW  CROPS 
CONTROL  ROAD  DUST 
EMERGENCY  FIRE  PROTECTION 


NEW,  VERSATILE  John  BEAN  HI-CROP 

New  John  Bean  Hi-Crop  Sprayer  is  the  ultimate  in  versatility  for 
the  producer  with  a  wide  variety  of  spraying  jobs  to  do.  The  8-row 
spray  boom  on  this  self-propelled  sprayer  has  a  height  adjustment 
from  one  to  nine  feet,  is  ideal  for  spraying  corn  in  all  growth  stages, 
for  weed  control  and  most  liquid  nitrogen  and  mixed  fertilizer  appli- 
cations. Choice  of  four  pumps  to  handle  any  job  —  including  live- 
stock spraying  —  where  dependable,  high  pressure  performance  is 
required.  Wide  choice  of  boom,  hose,  gun  and  other  accessories.  Get 
full  details  from  your  John  Bean  dealer.  Free  literature  on  request. 


DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN  •  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA  •   SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


One  Boar  for  8,000  Pigs? 

Artificial  hog  breeding  will  become 
as  commonplace  in  hog  production  as 
it  is  in  dairying,  predicts  E.  F. 
Graham,  dairy  physiologist,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  With  artificial 
breeding,  boars  could  service  up  to  28 
times  as  many  females  per  year  as  is 
now  possible.  Boars  could  be  used  for 
12  months  instead  of  six  and  top  notch 
sires  would  be  readily  available  to 
small  herds.  By  using  fresh  semen, 
figuring  six  months  service  per  year, 
one  boar  could  sire  4,160  pigs  a  year 
—  figuring  8  pigs  per  litter.  Using 
frozen  semen  and  12  months  of  serv- 
ice, the  number  could  be  doubled.  By 
comparison,  the  boar  with  natural 
service  sires  only  320  pigs  for  market 
in  a  single  year.  A  recent  survey  of 
Midwest  farmers  indicated  that  75% 
of  them  would  use  artificial  swine 
breeding  services  if  available.  The 
technical  problems  of  collecting, 
freezing,  diluting  and  packaging 
swine  semen  are  being  overcome. 

Four  Big  Pig  Savers 

Feed  and  farrowing  stalls,  heat 
lamps  and  health — these  are  the  key 
factors  in  saving  more  pigs  per  litter. 
Give  the  gilt  3  to  4  pounds  of  oats, 
bran  or  similar  feed  during  the  last 
week  before  farrowing.  She  needs 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  too.  Let  her  out 
of  the  farrowing  crate  twice  daily  for 
feeding.  After  farrowing,  bring  her 
back  on  feed  gradually  to  a  full  ra- 
tion by  the  10th  day.  Farrowing  stalls 
save  more  pigs.  The  correct  size  is  7 
ft.  long  x  2  ft.  wide,  with  adjustable 
sides  for  gilts.  Rig  it  so  one  side  can 
be  moved  in  5  inches  or  so  at  the  rear. 
Allow  10  to  12  inches  between  floor 
and  bottom  board  on  each  side.  If  you 
use  farrowing  pens,  allow  48  sq.  ft. 
for  gilts,  64  for  sows.  Put  guard  rails 
on  the  sides,  8  inches  out  and  10  inches 
up  from  the  floor. 

Heat  lamps  cut  down  the  danger  of 
chilling.  Hang  a  250  watt  lamp  on  one 
side  of  the  stall  (or  in  corner  of  pen) 
24  inches  above  bedding.  Health  is 
important  for  both  sow  and  pigs. 
Scrub  the  sow,  especially  the  udder, 
before  she  goes  into  farrowing  stall 
or  pen.  Use  soap  or  detergent  and 
warm  water.  Treat  little  pigs  for 
anemia.  One  shot  of  150  mg.  of  iron  at 
3  to  5  days  of  age  will  protect  the  pig 
from  anemia  until  weaning  age.  Or, 
you  can  put  clean  sod  in  the  pen  or 
paint  the  sow's  udder  with  Copperas 
solution.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of 
Copperas  to  each  shovel-ful  of  sod 
for  more  effective  control  of  anemia. 

Weigh  Hogs  Four  Times 

Swine  growers  should  weigh  their 
hogs  at  least  four  times — at  birth,  at 
weaning,  at  135  days  of  age  and  just 
prior  to  marketing.  Use  regular  baby 
scales  for  birthweights.  Use  a  port- 
able bathroom  or  milk  scale  with  sack 
or  bucket  attached  for  weaning 
weights.  These  weights  are  valuable 
guides  in  the  culling  of  old  sows  and 
selection  of  replacement  gilts.  The  21 
and  35  day  weaning  weights  measure 
the  milking  ability  of  the  sow  while 
the  56-day  weaning  weights  figure  in 
both  the  sow's  milking  ability  and 
the  creep  feed  consumption  rate. 

Give  Sows  Vitamin  A 

Now  that  sows  are  without  green 
grazing,  make  sure  that  they  have 
sufficient  vitamin  A.  This  is  especial- 
ly important  where  sorghum  grain  is 
used.  It  does  not  contain  vitamin  A. 
Lack  of  vitamin  A  in  the  sow's  diet 
during  pregnancy  and  nursing  leads 
to  nutrition  problems  in  growing  pigs. 
Affected  pigs  carry  the  head  tilted  to 
one  side,  may  be  uncoordinated  and 
weak  in  the  hind  legs  and  back,  and 
eventually  become  paralyzed  and  die. 
A  sow  lacking  vitamin  A  exhibits 
much  the  same  symptoms. 


V  BEAN 
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THE  SAME 
EFFICIENT 

SERVICE 
THIS  YEAR 


In  149  Years  of  its  existence  the  Hart- 
ford has  always  adhered  to  sound  princi- 
ples and  that  is  why  Hartford  has  for 
more  than  forty  years  given  such  satis- 
factory service  to  the  live  stock  shipper 
and  paid  every  claim  promptly  and 
fairly. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Live  Stock  Transit  Department 
REPRESENTED    AT    ALL  MARKETS 


Tell  our  advertisers  that  you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live 

Stock  Producer 


New  Low  Cost 

FORAGE  MASTER 

SELF-UNLOADING 
FORAGE  BOX 


Large  Capacity — Top  Qualify 
More  For  Your  Money 

Cut  your  Crop  Handling  Costs,  too,  with  this 
new  larger,  efticient  PTO  operated  self-unloading 
forage  box.  Extra  large  capacity  and  finest 
quality  construction.  83  in.  wide  inside,  \6  ft. 
long  (including  cross  conveyor).  72-in.  sides. 
(Also  available  in  2  beater  model  with  48  in. 
sides.)  Write  for  further  information  on  our  full 
line  of  I960  automatic  crop  handling  boxes. 
They  are  the  finest  ever  in  design  and  quality,  yet 
low  in  price.  Get  full  details  now. 

•  Big  capacity  .  .  .  unloads  one  ton  per 
minute. 

•  3  Tubular  Beaters  and  3  speed  unloading. 

•  Front  unloading  for  convenient  operator 
control  and  open  front  end  design. 

•  Big  16-in.  diameter  auger — simple  positive 
action.  Also  removable  for  trench  style 
silos.  Auger  extension  optional. 


MASTER 


 [FORAGE] 

KASTEN     MANUFAC  ' 
TURING  CORP. 

Department  N.L.P., 
Allenton,  Wis. 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the 
Forage   Master   Model   3-B-72  Self  Unloader. 


Name 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala...Pick-8ankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton,  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  Ml  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich  Pick-Durant 

Pittsburgh.  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis.  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

Pick-Melbourne 
South  Bend,  Ind  .  .Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D  C... Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0.. .  .Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga, Tenn  .Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo. Springs. Colo  . Albert  Pick  Motel 

Huntsville,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla  . Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala. ..Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va...  .Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rockford,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  . .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Air- Conditioned 
Rooms 

No  Charge 
For  Children 


Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


Write  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card 
and  information 
booklets 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.   Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK   PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


NEW  HOG  EQUIPMENT  is  described 
in  a  two-color  folder  just  out  by  Brower 
Mfg.  Co.,  Box  2322,  Quincy,  111.  Describes 
the  Brower  line  of  hog  feeders,  baby  pig 
creep  feeders,  farrowing  pen  feeders,  auto- 
matic hog  waterer,  baby  pig  watering  cup, 
supplement  feeder,  and  others. 

SCRAPIE  OF  SHEEP  is  the  title  of  a 
USDA  folder  which  describes  the  dis- 
ease and  tells  how  you  can  help  eradicate 
it.  Write  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Price  50. 

PATTERN  CATALOG  OF  FASHIONS 
in  color  with  over  100  styles  is  just  off 
the  press.  Spring  and  summer  styles  for 
the  whole  family.  Send  250  in  coin  to 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  Pattern 
Dept.  199,  232  West  18th  St.,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 

FARMER'S  TAX  GUIDE,  1960  edition, 
explains  most  of  the  income  tax  rules 
which  apply  to  farmers  and  those  who 
have  tax  questions  about  farming.  It 
should  help  you  prepare  your  income  tax 
return.  Easy  to  understand  and  has  ex- 
amples to  show  how  the  rules  work  in 
actual  situations.  Ask  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  publication  No.  225.  Price 
400. 

"SEASONAL  PRICE  PATTERNS  and 
Class-Grade  Differentials  for  Spring 
and  Fed  Lambs — Sheep  and  Wool  Prices," 
is  the  self-explanatory  title  of  an  Okla- 
homa State  University  bulletin  of  value 
to  lamb  feeders  and  ewe  flock  operators. 
Ask  for  Bulletin  B-517  from  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  OSU,  Stillwater,  Okla. 


STRETCH  LIFE  of  fence  posts  15  or  20 
years  by  cold-soaking  them  in  the  wood 
preservative  pentachlorphenol.  Write  to 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  for  a  copy  of  Circular  636, 
"Preserve  Your  Posts  With  Penta." 

WHY  DEEP  TILLAGE?  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  which  answers  that  question  as 
well  as  others  about  where  deep  tillage 
can  be  used  and  how  it  is  done.  Write  to 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

CROP  DRYING  facts  and  figures  spelled 
out  in  graphs  and  charts  are  contained 
in  the  booklet,  "Why  Heated  Air  Crop 
Drying  on  the  Farm?"  Write  to  Behlen 
Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Neb. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BRAHMAN  CAT- 
tle  as  beef  animals  is  given  in  "The 
American  Brahman  Handbook."  Get  the 
publication  from  American  Brahman 
Breeders  Assn.,  4815  Gulf  Freeway,  Hous- 
ton 23,  Tex. 

HOW  TO  PLANT  TREES  and  how  to 
care  for  them  after  planting  is  told  in 
the  leaflet,  "Plant  Your  Trees  Right," 
available  from  Extension  Service,  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Idaho,  Mos- 
cow, Idaho.  Ask  for  PNW  Bulletin  No.  33. 

PROFIT-MAKING  POINTS  for  produc- 
ers are  packed  into  a  166-page  book 
entitled  "How  to  Make  Money  Feeding 
Cattle."  Written  by  L.  S.  Simerl  and 
Bruce  Russell,  the  book  has  10  chapters, 
28  illustrations  and  charts  on  feed  re- 
quirements, grades,  etc.  United  States 
Publishing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Price 
$2.50. 


International  Winners 

(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 


920  pound  Angus  steer  entered  by 
Harry  May,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

Judge  L.  E.  Kunkle  termed  the  car- 
cass "an  ideal  model  for  breeders  and 
feeders  of  cattle  to  strive  to  produce 
and  to  market."  The  carcass  weighed 
586  pounds  dressed,  had  a  heavily 
muscled  round,  loin  and  rib.  "The 
chuck  and  other  parts  had  a  minimum 
amount  of  fat,  the  muscle  was  bright 
red  in  color  and  fine  in  texture  with 
a  fancy  amount  of  marbling,  all  of 
which  contributes  to  tenderness  and 
palatability  of  steak  and  roasted 
beef,"  said  Kunkle. 

Quality  of  meat  is  the  primary 
factor  used  in  evaluating  the  beef 
carcass,  since  the  amount  of  marbling 
in  the  lean  and  texture  and  firmness 
of  the  meat  are  so  highly  associated 
with  palatability.  Meatiness  is  also  a 
very  important  consideration  and  is 
best  judged  from  the  thickness  of 
rounds,  loins  and  ribs.  Excessively  fat 
carcasses  are  discounted  severely. 

Winner  of  the  swine  carcass  grand 
championship  was  Carr  Bros.,  Mc- 
Nabb,  111.,  with  a  Hampshire  weigh- 
ing 141  pounds  on  hoof.  Swift  &  Co. 
purchased  the  carcass  for  $6  a  pound. 

Judge  J.  C.  Hillier  said,  "The  cham- 
pion carcass  in  addition  to  being  ex- 
ceptionally meaty  was  outstanding 
in  its  quality  characteristics.  The 
color  of  lean  was  most  desirable  and 
of  a  firm  fine  texture.  The  loin  eye 
at  the  10th  rib  possessed  a  very  desir- 
able amount  of  uniform  fat  inter- 
mingling." 

The  objective  of  the  carcass  show 
is  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  industry 
toward  production  of  a  higher  qual- 
ity, meatier  hog  in  line  with  present- 
day  consumer  tastes.  Hog  carcasses 
are  judged  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  lean  to  fat  and  carcass  quality. 
Top  carcasses  possess  meatiness  in 
the  form  of  full,  thick  hams  and  long, 


deep  full  loins.  The  loins  when  cut 
must  yield  large,  meaty  chops  and 
roasts;  the  amount  of  fat-back  deter- 
mines to  a  large  extent  the  ration  of 
lean  to  fat.  Prize  winning  carcasses 
will  carry  a  fat-back  thickness  from 
1.3  to  1.6  inches  and  a  loin  eye  area  of 
3.75  square  inches  or  more.  Quality 
lean  meat  is  expressed  by  a  bright 
color,  firm  fine  texture  and  good 
marbling. 

In  summing  up  the  competition, 
Hillier  said,  "Again  this  year  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  meatiness  and  quality  of 
the  carcasses  which  indicate  that  we 
are  meeting  the  demand  for  lean  high 
quality  pork." 

The  grand  champion  lamb  carcass 
was  from  an  85  pound  live  weight  six- 
month-old  Southdown  which  weighed 
47  pounds  dressed.  Owned  by  Robert 
B.  Outhouse,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Judge 
L.  J.  Bratzler  termed  the  lamb,  "very 
meaty;  of  excellent  quality."  Lamb 
carcasses  are  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  conformation  and  meatiness  as 
evidenced  in  thickness  of  leg  and  in 
width  and  fullness  of  loins  and  racks. 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Your  Hull's  Kin  soy  Report 


(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 


'  samples  usually  have  from  50  to  70% 

.  motility.  Semen  containing  not  less 
than  80%  active  sperm  is  rated  as 

"Good,  65%  motility  as  Medium,  50% 
as  Fair,  and  35%  as  Poor. 

The  third  characteristic  considered 
is  rate  of  movement.  Various  types  of 
movement   may  be  observed,  but 

'  rapid,  progressive  movement  in  a 
straight  line  is  desired.  Some  samples 
reveal  sperm  in  rotary  motion  about 
a  small  circle  or  in  oscillatory  motion 
about  a  point.  These  two  types  of 
movement  do  not  aid  high  conception 
rates. 

Morphology,  or  appearance  of  ab- 
normal sperm,  is  the  fourth  point 
considered  in  semen  evaluation.  Nor- 
mal sperm  resemble  a  tadpole  with  a 
head  and  long  tail.  Several  types  of 
abnormalities  exist;  among  these  are 
headless  tails  and  tailless  heads, 
coiled  and  bent  tails,  and  small,  large, 
or  doubled  heads.  Semen  samples 
containing  less  than  15%  abnormal 
sperm  are  generally  regarded  as  nor- 
mal. Large  numbers  of  abnormal 
sperm,  however,  impair  fertility.  With 
about  50%  abnormal  sperm  present, 
a  bull  is  generally  considered  sterile. 

Study  Reproductive  History 

The  number  of  live  sperm  cells  can 
be  counted  by  preparing  a  stained 
semen  smear.  Dead  sperm  take  the 
stain  while  live  ones  remain  clear.  An 
estimate  of  about  50%  dead  cells  in- 
dicates impaired  fertility  or  complete 
sterility. 

In  addition  to  a  physical  check  on 
the  bulls  and  an  evaluation  of  their 
semen,  it  may  be  necessary  to  review 
the  herd's  reproductive  history  to  de- 
termine breeding  efficiency  of  your 
bulls.  We  know  that  a  bull's  repro- 
ductive performance  is  influenced  by 


the  condition  of  his  cows.  Such  things 
as  nutritional  status  and  the  existence 
of  certain  infections  in  the  cows  or 
the  proportion  of  heifers,  mature 
cows,  and  aged  cows  in  a  bull's  harem 
may  indicate  a  reason  for  a  bull's 
breeding  record  being  lower  than  ex- 
pected. 

Don't  expect  a  hundred  per  cent 
accuracy  in  your  testing  program. 
And,  don't  send  a  bull  to  the  packing 
house  just  because  he  flunked  his 
first  semen  test.  An  average  of  five 
or  six  semen  samples  secured  over  a 
period  of  three  to  eight  weeks  is  a 
much  more  reliable  indication  of  po- 
tential fertility  than  one  or  two  sam- 
ples. 

Give  Cows  Pregnancy  Test 

Cattlemen  have  selected  cattle  for 
many  years  on  such  traits  as  confor- 
mation, head  or  horn  characteristics, 
color  markings,  etc.  In  more  recent 
years,  they  have  included  such  char- 
acteristics as  rate  of  gain,  feed  effi- 
ciency, and  carcass  merit  in  selecting 
their  bulls.  However,  if  you  are  not 
also  selecting  for  breeding  potential, 
you  are  missing  part  of  your  profits. 
Don't  forget,  this  is  the  most  vital 
characteristic  of  a  breeding  bull. 

Select  your  bulls  from  cows  that 
are  highly  fertile  and  heavy  milkers. 
Don't  add  a  bull  to  your  battery  un- 
less his  mother  has  calved  every  year. 
Help  insure  adequate  sex  drive  by 
selecting  bulls  that  are  masculine  in 
appearance. 

Testing  bulls  for  breeding  sound- 
ness should  be  coupled  with  preg- 
nancy testing  cows  and  with  an  effec- 
tive disease  control  program.  If  you 
will  let  these  programs  work  for  you, 
a  hundred  per  cent  calf  crop  is  in 
your  future! 


Live  Stock—People  Ratio  Up 


(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 


below  the  November  level  during  the 
winter.  Last  year,  prices  declined 
sharply  from  fall  to  winter.  Heavy 
supplies  will  keep  pressure  on  the 
market,  and  prices  will  average  below 
last  winter.  In  September,  farmers 
in  10  major  hog  states  reported  that 
about  5%  more  sows  farrowed  or 
were  to  farrow  in  June  to  November 
than  in  the  same  period  the  year  be- 
fore. The  pigs  from  these  litters  make 
up  the  bulk  of  our  hog  supply  from 
February  to  June.  Estimates  of  fed- 
erally inspected  slaughter  in  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  1960  are 
shown  in  the  chart. 

Seasonal  hog.  price  increases  in  the 
next  Sew  months  will  likely  be  small. 
Most  of  the  seasonal  price  rise  in  the 
first  half  of  1960  will  probably  be  in 
the  second  quarter.  Hog  prices  during 
January  should  be  about  steady. 

USDA's  September  Pig  Crop  Re- 
port indicates  that  the  number  of 
sows  to  farrow  this  winter  and  com- 
ing spring  will  be  no  larger  than  a 
year  ago  and  possibly  a  little  smaller. 
The  December  Pig  Crop  Report, 
scheduled  for  release  on  December 
22,  is  a  more  reliable  guide.  Watch  for 

t  our  analysis  of  this  report  in  the 
February  issue. 
Prices  on  Choice  grade  lambs 

'dropped  a  couple  of  dollars  in  No- 
vember.  Continued  heavy  marketings 

|  of  sheep  and  lambs  met  increased 
competition  from  other  red  meats, 

.and  from  poultry  meat  during  the 
Thanksgiving  season. 

\    The  lamb  supply  situation  is  some- 

,  what  of  a  puzzle.  The  size  of  the  lamb 
crop  this  spring  was  2%  above  the 

'year  before.  Since  June,  lamb  slaugh- 


ter has  been  about  8%  above  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  would  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  fewer  lambs  are 
being  carried  over  for  feeding  this 
winter.  However,  on  November  1 
USDA  reported  that  about  the  same 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  are  to 
be  fed  for  the  winter  and  early  spring 
market  as  last  year.  If  this  is  true, 
the  prospects  of  much  recovery  in 
the  lamb  market  this  winter  are 
dimmed. 

Fewer  lambs  are  expected  to  be  fed 
on  wheat  pastures  in  the  Western 
Corn  Belt.  More  lambs  on  feed  are 
anticipated  in  the  Western  states  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Arizona. 
Early  in  December,  prices  on  Choice 
wooled  lambs  at  Chicago  ranged  from 
$17  to  $19.  Look  for  January  prices  a 
little  above  this  level. 


".  .  .  Forty-one  head,  forty-three  head, 
forty  .  .  ." 


Know 

For 

SURE 


when  to  market  your  live  stock 

Now — 36  pages  of  vital  information  show  you  the  best  time 
of  year  to  market  beef  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  for  the  most 
money.  Colored  graphs,  charts  and  tables  help  you  make 
short  range  or  long  range  marketing  plans.  Seasonal  pat- 
terns are  fully  explained  in  plain  language.  Send  in  your 
order  now  for  one  or  several  copies  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Only  $1  —  mail  today. 


Hundreds  of 
ideas  on  live 
stock  market- 
ing that  can 
save  you  big 
money. 


National  Live  Stock  Producer 
139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

Please  send  me  copies  of 

ing  Live  Stock  by  the  Calendar." 
closing  $1  for  each  copy. 

Name  


'Market- 
I  am  en- 


Address  „  

Town  State. 


Give  your  ll>ffll»y~a  safe  place 
with  plenty  off  space 


Research  has  proven  that  beef  gains 
are  directly  proportional  to  the  ani- 
mal's comfort.  Cuckler  has  designed 
herd  shelters  to  protect  your  invest- 
ment (reduce  cattle  losses)  and  in- 
crease your  profit  per  animal. 

Modern  Cuckler  structures  have  the 
strength  of  a  bridge.  100%  usable 
space.  Widths  of  24',  32',  44',  50',  60', 
80',  and  multiples,  for  buildings  of 
any  length.  Adaptable  for  expansion. 


You  save  3  ways:  lower  initial  cost, 
lower  erection  cost,  lower  mainte- 
nance cost.  You  get  a  building  tai- 
lored to  your  specific  needs.  You 
select  siding,  roofing  and  hardware 
from  your  local  Cuckler  Dealer. 

Send  for  new  FREE  booklet  of  plans 
(3  types  of  loafing  barns)  prepared 
by  Norval  Curry,  Agricultural  Engi- 
neer .  .  .  former  farm  structures 
specialist  at  Iowa  State  University. 


THERE'S  A  FACTORY  TRAINED 
CUCKLER  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 


CUCKLER 

STEEL  SPAN  CO. 
Dept.  NL-2 
Monticello,  Iowa 

□  Please  send  Plans  Booklet  for  herd  shelters. 

□  Vo-Agr  students  check  for  special  classroom  package. 


ADDRESS 
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DURING  A  SERIES  of  discus- 
sions with  the  nation's  best- 
known  tax  experts  in  late  No- 
vember and  early  December,  the 
tax-writing  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  told  farmers  greatly 
over-estimate  their  expenses  and 
overlook  considerable  of  their  in- 
come when  making  out  their  federal 
income  tax  returns. 

Thus,  C.  Harry  Kahn  of  Rutgers 
University  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  told  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  tax  data  is  available, 
tax  returns  were  filed  from  only  70% 
of  the  nation's  known  farms.  They  ac- 
counted for  only  45%  of  the  net  in- 
come of  the  nation's  farms. 

Wayland  D.  Gardner,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  cited  a  1954- 
1955  survey  made  in  Wisconsin  which 
showed  that  only  "75.8%  of  report- 
able gross  farm  receipts  appeared  on 
filed  returns." 

Farmers  Miss  Some  Deductions 

Hog  farmers,  Gardner  said,  ac- 
counted for  only  78%  of  their  actual 
receipts  on  their  income  tax  returns. 
When  you  include  in  the  totals  the 
receipts  from  hogs  of  farmers  who 
filed  no  tax  returns,  only  72.9%  of 
the  income  from  pork  production  was 
reported. 

The  record  of  the  live  stock  pro- 
ducer was  worse,  Gardner  revealed. 
On  filed  tax  returns,  live  stock  pro- 
ducers accounted  for  only  72.6%  of 
the  receipts.  When  the  income  of  all 
live  stock  producers  was  included, 
only  67.1%  of  the  total  receipts  were 
reported  for  tax  purposes. 

Gardner  told  the  federal  tax 
writers  that  instead  of  claiming  ex- 
cessive farm  deductions,  most  farmers 
did  not  claim  all  of  the  deductions  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  He  said  the 
Wisconsin  survey  indicated  that  those 


Inside 

Washington 

bu  Philip  JL.  Warden 


filnrRn-Ti? 


farmers  who  filed  returns  "failed  to 
take  advantage  of  13.4%  of  the  farm 
deductions  which  they  might  have 
claimed." 

Gardner  suggested  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  it  consider  a 
requirement  that  buyers  of  farm 
products  be  required  to  report  in- 
dividual purchases  to  the  government 
to  put  an  end  to  farmers  not  report- 
ing all  their  income. 

In  its  month  of  panel  discussions, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
which  all  tax  legislation  must  origi- 
nate, heard  that  a  great  deal  is  wrong 
with  the  federal  tax  laws.  It  knew 
before  the  sessions  began  that  two 
men  with  identical  incomes  living  in 
adjoining  houses,  may  pay  substan- 
tially different  amounts  of  income 
tax.  One  may  be  eligible  for  all  kinds 
of  tax  deductions  not  available  to  the 
other.  The  purpose  of  the  hearings 
was  to  have  an  open  discussion  of  all 
of  these  tax  inequities  and  to  deter- 
mine if  some  are  sufficiently  press- 
ing to  make  legislative  action  im- 
perative. 

Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D., 
Ark.)  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee announced  before  the  panel 
sessions  began  that  if  the  committee 
did  decide  that  legislation  is  war- 
ranted, then  public  hearings  at  which 
interested  parties  will  be  invited  to 
testify,  will  be  held  next  year.  But 
with  the  political  conventions  start- 
ing in  July,  time  will  be  short.  Any 
major  tax  changes  in  an  election 


year  appear  unlikely.  A  move  to  cut 
tax  rates,  might  be  made. 

Seven  tax  experts  were  called  by 
the  committee  for  its  panel  session  on 
the  taxation  of  cooperatives,  a  sub- 
ject which  continues  to  be  a  political 
football. 

Fred  W.  Peel  Jr.,  the  lead-off  wit- 
ness, said  "congressional  policy  to- 
ward the  tax  exemption  for  farm 
cooperatives  must  be  determined  by 
weighing  the  public  interest  in  en- 
couraging the  expansion  of  farm  co- 
operatives on  the  one  hand  against 
the  revenue  needs  and  the  principle 
of  equality  of  tax  treatment  on  the 
other. 

"Applying  these  standards  to  the 
present  situation,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  present  limited  exemption  of 
farm  cooperatives  be  eliminated," 
Peel  said. 

William  C.  Warren,  the  next  panel- 
ist, said  the  special  tax  treatment  ac- 
corded cooperatives  is  "unwarranted" 
and  their  tax  exemption  should  be 
terminated  immediately.  "Delay  in 
this  matter  will  cause  irreparable 
harm  to  many  business  corporations 
now  competing  with  cooperatives;  it 
will  also  result  in  substantial  reve- 
nue loss,"  he  said. 

Samuel  J.  Lanahan  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  told  the  committee  that  the 
"present  income  tax  rates  can  prop- 
erly be  identified  as  the  source  of  the 
charge  that  what  once  may  have  been 
justifiable  special  tax  treatment  of 
cooperatives  has  now  become  prefer- 


ential tax  treatment."  He  suggested 
tax  changes  which  "will  return  coop- 
eratives to  our  revenue  system  on 
terms  which  are  realistic. 

Wilfred  E.  Rumble,  a  farm  coop- 
erative tax  lawyer,  said  that  he  had 
appeared  before  the  committee  on 
other  occasions  "as  an  advocate  for 
the  cooperatives." 

"On  this  occasion,"  Rumble  said, 
"the  chairman  has  requested  me  to 
assist  the  committee  in  determining 
what,  if  any,  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  income  tax  treatment  of  coop- 
eratives." 

Present  Code  Called  "Fair" 

But  Rumble,  after  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  history  of  cooperatives 
and  recent  legal  decisions  effecting 
them,  concluded  that  "the  present  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  cooperatives  is 
sound  and  fair.  The  net  margins  of 
cooperatives  (except  those  growing 
out  of  purchases  made  for  personal 
use)  should  be  taxed  to  patrons  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intent  of  congress 
when  the  1951  amendment  was 
adopted.  The  appropriate  provisions 
of  the  code  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  avoid  the  court  decisions  which 
have  largely  nullified  the  intent  of 
congress." 

Charles  E.  Nieman,  a  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  attorney  who  said  he  repre- 
sented both  cooperatives  and  corpora- 
tions, asked  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  "clear  up  the  existing 
confusion"  about  the  tax  on  coopera- 
tives. He  said  Congress  "should  make 
it  plain"  to  both  the  Treasury  and 
other  critics  that  (1)  taxable  coop- 
eratives are  subject  to  precisely  the 
same  income  tax  laws  as  any  other 
corporate  taxpayer;  (2)  that  there  is 
a  statutory  basis  for  the  exclusion  of 
cooperatives'  net  margins  from  gross 
income;  and  (3)  that  debts  are  not 
gross  income  and  no  taxpayer  is  re- 
quired to  report  his  debts  as  income. 


New  Holland,  makers  of  famous  CYCLON- ACTION  Spreaders,  tells . .  * 

How  to  buy  a  Spreader 


Read  this  advertisement  carefully.  See  how  New 

Holland  cyclon-action  brings  a  new  world  of 
efficiency  and  speed  to  one  of  your  toughest  chores. 
Then— tear  out  this  ad  and  take  it  to  your  New 


Holland  dealer.  He  will  help  you  make  a  Point- 
by-Point  Comparison  Test  .  .  .  prove  to  you  why 
a  New  Holland  cyclon-action  Spreader  is  the  best 
buy  in  the  business! 


|.  CYCLON-ACTION  is  New  Holland's  scientifically  correct 
ratio  of  apron,  beater  and  widespread  speeds,  cyclon- 
action  gives  you  finer  shredding,  faster  spreading. 

2,  NO  RUST,  NO  ROT!  Steel  parts  are  coated  with  special 
Meta-Life  protective  coating.  Wood  floor,  treated  with 
Penta-Cote,  resists  rot. 

3,  EXTRA-WIDE,  EXTRA-LOW  BOX  makes  loading  easier.  No-arch 
design  makes  it  easy  to  get  under  low  overheads. 

4,  TOUGHEST  WIDESPREAD  PADDLES  are  specially  hardened  by 
heat-treating.  Withstand  sledge-hammer  blows  that  bend 
ordinary  paddles. 

5,  TRACTOR-SEAT  CONTROLS  give  you  instant  selection  of  4 
apron  speeds  right  from  your  tractor  seat.  A  new  jack 
lets  you  park  easily,  quickly. 


.  .  .Then  spread-test  it!  Ask  your  New  Holland 
dealer  to  Spread-Test  a  New  Holland  "331"  cyclon- 
action  Spreader  right  on  your  own  farm.  You'll 
see  for  yourself  how  cyclon-action  provides  a 
uniform  Techni-Pattern  (even  coverage).  And  that 


means  a  better  seedbed,  better  crops,  bigger  profits  for 
you!  New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


NEW  HOLLAND 
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HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Know  When  to  Worm  Cattle 

pARASITIZED  CATTLE  need 
worming,  no  question  about  it,  but 
the  big  problem  is  to  know  which 
cattle  to  worm.  All  cattle  probably 
have  a  few  worms.  To  worm  some  in- 
dividuals or  herds  would  be  costly  if 
the  cattle  did  not  need  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  animals  are  harboring 
parasites  that  are  slowing  rates  of 
gain  and  costing  you  money. 

The  number  of  worm  eggs  per  unit 
of  animal  droppings  determines  how 
~\  wormy  the  animal 
is.  But  variation  in 
egg  output  and  di- 
lution of  feces  can 
alter  the  accuracy 
of  this  test.  Here 
are  some  guide 
lines  to  follow  if 
you  are  undecided 
about  worming: 
JOHN  B.  herrick  •  Cattle  infested 
with  worms  usually  do  not  gain  or 
do  well. 

•  Southern  and  southwestern  cat- 
tle are  most  frequently  wormy,  al- 
though native  cattle  can  be  also. 

•  A  few  worm  eggs  in  the  feces 
does  not  always  determine  level  of 
parasitism. 

•  Fecal  samples  taken  from  repre- 
sentative animals  over  a  period  of 
time  may  determine  level  of  para- 
sitism. 

•  Phenothiazine  as  a  drench  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  anthelmintic  for 
stomach  worms  in  cattle. 

Prepare  for  Lambing  Season 

•  Pregnancy  disease  can  be  con- 
trolled now  by  having  ewes  gain 
steadily  during  pregnancy.  The  ewe 
can  get  along  well  on  grass  the  first 
third  of  the  period.  Then  grain  should 
be  added  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  to 
one-half  pound  per  day  per  ewe, 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  un- 
til at  the  end  of  gestation  the  ewe  is 
receiving  1  to  \  Vz  pounds,  depending 
on  her  size. 

•  Vaccinating  ewes  for  over-eating 
disease  30  to  40  days  before  lambing 
cuts  down  scours  in  the  lambs.  Lambs 
then  should  be  vaccinated  when  three 
weeks  old  and  again  when  six  weeks 
'af  age.  This  will  prevent  over-eating 
disease  in  lambs  when  they  are  nurs- 
'  tng  or  starting  to  eat  at  the  creep. 

•  Ewes  with  bad  udders  are  worth- 
less as  mothers.  Better  discard  them 
oefore  they  lamb.  Examine  your  flock 
low. 

•  Ewes  that  won't  claim  their 
ambs  or  are  very  excited  at  lambing 
:ime  can  be  successfully  tranquilized 
;o  that  they  will  claim  their  lambs 
md  allow  them  to  nurse. 

•  Prolapses  in  pregnant  ewes  can 
?e  successfully  repaired  surgically, 
iowever,  it  is  thought  that  the  ten- 
lency  for  prolapses  is  inherited  so 
'ou  may  want  to  cull  affected  ani- 
nals. 

•  Grub  in  the  head  has  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  sheep  with  the 
yiew  organic  phosphates.  Ask  your 

'eterinarian  about  this. 

Jovine  Mucosal  Disease  Complex 

1  A  group  of  diseases  that  produces 
hanges  in  the  mucous  membranes  of 
^attle  are  being  identified  in  feedlots. 
n  many  cases  there  are  overlapping 
changes  that  may  confuse  the  diag- 
;  I  osis.  Cattlemen  should  be  aware  of 
I  ^hese  diseases  and  call  a  veterinarian 
I  "Timediately  for  a  correct  diagnosis 
•  nd  treatment. 


WHAT? 

use  a  hog  feed 
without 


/MM.. 


Why,  that  would  be  like  selling  my  corn 
for  less  than  market  price! 

I  keep  records.  And  I  get  my  lowest-cost  gains 
with  good  hog  feeds  and  supplements  fortified 
with  Arsanilic  Acid— just  like  Purdue  University 
has  reported  for  the  last  three  years. 

Yes  sir  .  .  .  Arsanilic  Acid  makes  my  feed  work 
harder  .  .  .  and  my  pigs  grow  faster  and  cheaper. 

My  feed  man  tells  me  that  they  are  getting  fewer 
trouble-shooting  calls  from  hog  producers  .  .  . 
since  they  added  Arsanilic  Acid  to  their  hog  feeds. 
Pigs  are  healthier.  Guess  that's  why  they  make 
such  low-cost  gains— make  more  profit. 

And  that's  why  I  want  Arsanilic  Acid  in  all  my 
hog  feeds.  So  I  can  make  more  money! 


ARSANILIC  ACID 

a  product  of  / 


ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

CHEMICAL  MARKETING  DIV.,  NORTH  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

911550A 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Cosily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  II.  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  — $3.45,  100  — $4.75. 
200  — $7.85,  500— $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
— $2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 

tchum  co. 

OEPt.     16       IAKE  LUZERNE.  N.Y. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 


Try  a  Brook9  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar- 
velous invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR- 
ANTEED to  bring  YOU  heav- 
enly comfort  and  security  — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH- 
ING! Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  Irial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  1 64- a  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


•  PROVE M 

•  LOWEST 

•  COST 

Huge  Rope-Cable,  Heavy  Duly  Steel  En- 
cased! Lifetime  Service!  Entirely  New! 
Completely  Different!  Vastly  Superior! 
The  Masterpiece  of  Perfection!  Many 
Models  to  choose  from!  ATTENTION! 
FREE  OILER  to  first  one  who  mails  this 
ad  to  us.  Write  for  information  on  The 
Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made  To  Stockmen! 

NU-WAY,  Dept.  D.,  Box  552,  Sioux  Cily,  la. 


Are  You 

Present  postal  laws  require  that 
you  notify  both  your  local  post- 
master and  your  publishers'  offices 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 


Moving? 

of  your  change  of  address  when 
you  are  moving.  Include  your  Zone 
number  if  you  have  one. 

139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 


1 
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•  it's  equipped  with  M&W 
Turbo-Dome  Pistons 
to  give  it  POWER  far 
beyond  its  class 

No  other  piston  can  match  the  horse- 
power increases  provided  by  M&W 
Turbo-Dome's  exclusive  Inverted  Tur- 
bulence Chamber  design — individually 
engineered  for  each  make  and  model 
tractor.  What's  more,  M&W  Turbo- 
Dome  pistons  will  lengthen  your  trac~ 
tor  engine's  life.  The  blowtorch  effects 
of  piston  blowby  are  radically  re- 
duced. Rings  last  longer  .  .  .  oil  stays 
cooler  and  protects  against  bearing 
failure. 

If  you  want  all  the  power  your  tractor 

can  deliver,  combined  with  greater  fuel  efficiency  and  longer 
operating  life,  insist  on  M&W  TURBO-DOMES!  Available 
thru  better  farm  equipment  service  centers  everywhere. 


TYPICAL  POWER  INCREASES 

Write  for  LASTING  POWER  book  for  complete  listing  of  pis- 
tons for  more  than  70  makes  and  models. 

Make  and  Model 

Observed  Horsepower 

Std.  Belt 

M&W 

Allis-Chalmers  WD-45 

43.2 

49.7 

IHC  M,  W-6 

36.7 

53.8 

John  Deere  G 

38.1 

52.0 

Oliver  88 

42.0 

58.2 

•  Get  all  the  facts  on  all  M&W  piston  appli- 
cations— LP-Gas,  gas  or  Diesel.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  of  32-page  book  LASTING  POWER. 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

4702  Green  Street  Anchor,  Illinois 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  En  joy  agood  night's  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  CO  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Cet  Doan's  Pills  today  1 
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A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi- 
cations. Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  Dy  Wnrp  Bros..  Chicago  51,  111.— Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  Width  Available  - 100  Lin.  Fl.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002).  . 

..Iff  Sq. 

Ft. 

3',  4',  9'&  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) 

.  . It  Sq. 

Fl. 

3',  61  10:     12:  14,'  16,' 

6  Gauge  (.006).  . 

. .21  Sq. 

Ft. 

'  20:'  24,'  &  32  ft.  widths 

8  Gouge  (.003).  . 

.  At  Sq. 

Fr 

12;  16.'  20  8,  24  ft.  widths 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  lor..  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Gel  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


NORTH 


SOUTH 


Jvejtock 
gport 


EAST 


WEST 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Evansville:  Expect  fewer  receipts 
of  finished  cattle  in  January  than  for 
same  month  last  year.  Expect  hog  re- 
ceipts to  continue  above  last  year 
through  January.  Percentage  of 
heavier  weight  hogs  will  probably  in- 
crease considerably  during  this  time. 
Stocker  cattle  demand  considerably 
lower  than  last  year.  Several  feeders 
fear  a  lower  market  when  cattle 
would  finish  out  in  the  fall.  No  move- 
ment of  feeder  lambs  and  slight 
movement  of  feeder  pigs. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Supply  of 
cattle  on  feed  consists  mostly  of  short 
fed  cattle  weighing  over  1,100  pounds 
and  grading  mostly  good.  Supply  not 
excessive  in  this  immediate  area  but 
market  receipts  are  including  con- 
siderable numbers  from  sources  out- 
side the  regular  territory.  No  indica- 
tion of  any  buildup  in  hog  numbers  as 
feeders  are  moving  hogs  generally 
when  they  reach  market  weights. 
Volume  should  continue  at  about 
present  level.  Lamb  feeders  not  push- 
ing their  lambs  too  much  due  to  mar- 
ket level. 

Feeder  demand  continues  to  center 
on  light  weight  steers  and  good  qual- 
ity steer  calves.  Not  too  much  inter- 
est being  shown  in  laying  in  heavy 


feeders  for  short  term  program.  Sup- 
ply of  desirable  kinds  has  continued 
relatively  short  and  prices  have  held 
firm  in  spite  of  lower  trends  in  fat 
cattle  market.  Price  weakness  has 
centered  mostly  on  medium  and  plain 
cattle. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

South  St.  Joseph:  Some  15  to  20% 
more  cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  ago. 
Hogs,  14%  more  and  sheep  5%  less. 
Feeder  lamb  demand  slow;  breeding 
ewe  demand  very  slow.  Stock  de- 
mand showed  strength  in  December. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Fort  Worth:  Cattle  volume  above 
normal  due  to  depressed  prices  and 
lack  of  local  demand.  Supply  mostly 
plain  to  fairly  good  calves  and  year- 
lings. Best  steer  calves  $24  to  $28  de- 
pending on  weight.  Heifer  mates  $23 
to  $26.  Steer  yearlings  $20  to  $23.50. 
Heifers  $19  to  $22.  Good  crossbred 
steers  $21  to  $22.50  weighing  350  to 
500  lbs.;  yearlings  $16  to  $21. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Brawley:  Feed  lots  are  three- 
fourths  to  full  of  cattle,  most  of  them 
plain.  Quite  a  few  calves.  No  cattle  on 
ranges  and  numbers  on  pasture  be- 
lieved down  from  last  year.  Grain 
supply  ample  but  hay  is  short  and 
high-priced  at  $30  a  ton. 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


January  Top      Market  Trend      Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$27 
$30 
$14 
$21 


Declining 

Declining 
Declining 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  10% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 

Up  4% 
Down  10% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$28 
$32 
$14 
$21 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  5% 
No  Change 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$28 
$33 
$14 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  7% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Up  10% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$24 
$28 
$15 
$17 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


No  Change 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 
Down  5% 
Up  15% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$25 
$28 
$15 
$18 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 


No  Change 

Down  1% 
Down  1% 
No  Change 
Down  10% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$24 
$25 
$13 
$20 


Declining 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Down  20% 

Down  25% 
Down  25% 

Up  10% 
Down  20% 
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Van  Meter  Retires;  Dude 
Powell  Chosen  Manager 


A  .  D.  VAN  METER,  manager  of  Pro- 
ducers  Live  Stock  Commission 
Co.,  Springfield,  111.,  retired  on  De- 
cember 31,  1959,  after  33  years  of 
service  as  employee  and  manager,  an- 
nounces  Clarence  Stier,  president. 
Van  Meter  was  succeeded  by  Julian 
B.  (Dude)  Powell,  cattle  salesman 
and  public  relations  director  for  the 
past  five  years. 

Both  Van  Meter  and  Forrest  G. 
Ketner,  manager  of  Producers  Live- 
stock Assn.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  were 
honored  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by 
Producers  Managers  in  Chicago  on 
December  4.  Ketner's  retirement  on 
December  31,  1959,  was  announced 
sarlier  this  year.  (The  Producer,  No- 
vember, 1959). 

On  behalf  of  all  Producers  Man- 
agers, J.  W.  Sampier,  editor  of 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  pre- 
sented both  men  with  special  plaques 
Dearing  the  names  of  all  managers 
and  officers  of  the  National  Live 
Live  Stock  Producers  Assn.  (See 
3hoto). 

The  plaque  bore  each  man's  name 
and  an  original  poem  by  the  artist 
Arthur  Schwerin.  "Take  time  to 
vork,  it  is  the  price  of  success/  Take 
ime  to  think,  it  is  the  source  of 
jower/  Take  time  to  play,  it  is  the 
;ecret  of  perpetual  youth/  Take  time 
o  read,  it  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom/ 
rake  time  to  be  friendly,  it  is  the  road 
o  happiness/  Take  time  to  dream,  it 
s  hitching  your  wagon  to  a  star/ 
Take  time  to  love  and  be  loved,  it  is 
he  privilege  of  the  Gods/  Take  time 
o  look  around,  it  is  too  short  a  day  to 
>e  selfish/  Take  time  to  laugh,  it  is 
he  music  of  the  soul." 


A.  D.  Van  Meter  left,  and  F.  G.  Ketner 
hold  plaques  honoring  them  for  long  serv- 
ice to  cooperative  marketing.  With  them 
is  P.  O.  Wilson,  Producers  general  manager. 


Van  Meter  was  a  director  of  Spring- 
field Producers  when  the  marketing 
agency  was  organized  in  1926.  He 
served  as  an  employee  selling  cattle, 
calves  and  lambs  until  1935  when  he 
was  appointed  manager  and  contin- 
ued his  sales  work.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Bureau  since 
1918.  Van  Meter  will  retire  to  his 
300-acre  farm  near  Springfield  where 
he  raises  cattle  and  hogs.  Mrs.  Van 
Meter  has  been  a  4-H  Club  leader  for 
34  years. 

Springfield  Producers  serves  more 
than  5,000  members  in  its  trade  terri- 
tory and  traditionally  handles  from 
45  to  50%  of  the  total  volume  of  live 
stock  consigned  to  the  Springfield 
market.  In  1948,  in  competition  with 
four  firms,  Springfield  Producers 
handled  224,943  head  valued  at  $5.8 
million. 


Hogs  Break  Pound  Barrier 


(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 


ufficient  numbers  has  been  a  great 
mitation  in  building  merchandis- 
ig  programs  for  quality  pork  prod- 
cts.  We  are  making  great  strides  in 
ur  hog  marketing  system,  however, 
he  progress  has  been  slow  but 
Dund.  Our  greatest  obstacles  are  psy- 
nological,  not  economic.  We  know 
lat  quality  and  value  differences 
tcist  in  hogs  but  we  have  not  been 
illing  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
fet  the  whole  job  done. 

The  nation's  hog  producers  are 
•taking  rapid  strides  in  providing  the 


The  Market  Trend 


hlcaso  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 
Dec.  1    Month  Year 


eers.  prime 
eers.  choice 
eers.  good 
Mfers.  choice 
lifers,  good 
ws.  commercial 
ills 

al  calves,  choice 
eder  steers,  good 
rrows  (200-220) 
ws  (330-400) 
mbs,  choice 
mbs.  good 
eder  lambs 
m.  No.  2  yellow 
leat.  No   2  hard 
ts,  No   2  white 
ttonseed  meai 
ybean  meal,  44 
iseed  meal,  34% 
nkage,  607,, 
rn-Hog  feed  ratio 


41% 


19S9 
$27  94 
26  31 

24  50 

23T2B 
14.88 
19.28 

25  75 
13  06 
10.44 
18.91 
17.94 
18.00 

1.12 
2.12 
.80 
73  80 
61.90 
78  00 
70  00 
11.3 


Ago 

$28  58 
27.20 
25.48 

24~28 
17.40 
21.30 

26.15 
13.42 
11.42 
20  50 
19  25 
18  70 
1.11 
2.12 
.78 
71.80 
60  90 
76  00 
70  00 
12.5 


Ago 

$28.09 
27.25 
26  16 
27.12 
26  00 

20  06 
24.34 
32  50 
27.75 
16  96 
16.61 

21  81 
20  50 

22  68 
1.17 
1  99 

.69 
62  45 
52  00 
56  45 
100  00 
17.0 


Weekly  Dressed  Meat  Prices 
1  Weekly  averages  in  dollars  per  100  pounds) 
ef 


Mme  700 '800s 
Choice  600/7003 
-iood 

Veal,  choice 
mb 

I 'rime  45/55  = 
'-'holce  55/65= 
1  r* 

■°lns,  8/12= 
lutta  4/8= 

•lams,  smk.,  12/16  = 
•Icnlcs.  smk  .  4/8  = 
•^d,  is  cartons 


42.50 
41.17 
47.00 


44  00 

42.13 
49.88 


37  17       42  62 


37  62 
28.62 
47.50 
32  00 
12  83 


40  44 

31  56 
47  25 

32  50 
13  00 


44  25 
44  33 
42  33 
49  00 

47  00 
44  50 

45.69 
34.25 
56  50 
37.33 
15  33 


American  housewife  with  the  type  of 
pork  she  wants,  asserts  Homer  R. 
Davison,  president,  American  Meat 
Institute. 

Davison  points  out  that  per  capita 
park  consumption  in  the  U.  S.  has 
been  remarkably  stable  for  the  past 
half  century.  This  year,  Americans 
are  eating  67.2  pounds  of  pork,  al- 
most identical  with  the  amount  of 
67.0  pounds  of  pork  consumed  in  1909. 
Pork's  position  on  the  demand  ladder, 
however,  dropped  from  46%  of  total 
meat  consumption  to  33%  from  1924 
to  1959. 

"Merit  means  worth  or  excellence. 
Thus  merit  marketing  of  hogs  is  pre- 
sumably the  pricing  of  hogs  on  the 
basis  of  their  value  or  varying  de- 
grees of  excellence,"  reports  Robert 
Reierson,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

We  are  making  some  progress.  At 
one  time  hogs  were  sold  on  a  per  ani- 
mal basis  with  only  rough  estimates 
of  weight  differences.  Then  we  had 
pricing  on  the  basis  of  a  pound  or 
hundred  pounds,  and  lately  merit 
marketing  which  relates  to  grade  dif- 
ferences, weights  and  quality. 

Greater  price  incentives  are  needed 
if  producers  are  to  raise  and  market 
more  meat-type  hogs.  For  the  value 
differences  to  be  recognized  by  the 
producer,  hogs  will  need  to  be  sorted 
as  a  demonstration  of  market  de- 
mands. There  are  physical  limits  to 
which  hogs  can  be  sorted  according 
to  weight,  grade  and  yield.  Written 
indications  to  the  producer  of  the 
grade  consist  of  his  lot  of  hogs  might 
be  reasonably  effective  in  keeping 
him  advised  of  why  his  hogs  were 
graded  a  certain  way  and  brought  a 
certain  price. 


"BROWER  CREEP  FEEDERS 
S  profits  by  savmg 
Ubor    adding  extra  pounds 
to  calves" . .  •  ^ J- A-  Srson.  s.  c. 


"  My  Brower  Calf  Creep  Feeders  increase  profits  by  the 
labor  they  save  and  the  extra  pounds  added  to  my 
calves.  I  only  have  to  fill  the  hoppers  every  7  to  10 
days;  the  feed  is  kept  clean  and  dry.  I  certainly  like 
the  capacity  and  the  quality  of  the  storage.  The  stalls 
do  a  good  job  of  keeping  out  the  cows  and  they  soon 
stop  loafing  around  the  creep  feed." 


BROWER  CALF  CREEP  FEEDER 


*  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 

*  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME,  WORK 

*  HEAVIER  WEANING  WEIGHT 

*  MORE  PROFIT 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning .  .  .  better 
price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower's  Calf  Creep 
Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps  feed  dry  in  any 
weather.  Anchors  solidly  at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put. 
Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls 
fold  to  top  for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting  Armco 
Zincgrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to  save  freight;  easy 
to  assemble. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  2324,  Ouincy,  Illinois 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  2 
SIZES!  Double  stall  creep 
feeder  (above)  holds  30 
bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves;  single  stall  creep 
feeder  (below)  holds  12 
bushels,  takes  care  of  20 
calves. 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saiv  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


Next  best  thing 

To  a  Crystal  Ball .  .  .i 

DOANE  > 
DIGEST  REPORTS 


>at's  Going 
to  ha  ppen  To 
livestock  Prices'? 


What's  ahead  for  I960?  Read  the  special  Doane  Agricultural 
Digest  report  "I960  Farm  Price  Outlook."  It  covers  all  major 
crops  and  livestock — the  prices  you'll  receive  and  the  prices 
you  will  pay.  No  other  report  is  so  thorough  ...  so  concise 
and  to  the  point.  It's  typical  of  the  exclusive  Digest  reports 
busy  stockmen  and  farmers  know  they  can  rely  on.  Digest 
reports  forecast  what's  ahead  .  .  .  and  what  to  do  about  it. 
And  they  show  you  how  to  take  advantage  of  new  techniques 
and  developments  in  production  and  management.  See  the 
special  offer  below: 


1960 


DOANE 
FARM  PRICE  OUTLOOK 


BONUS  OFFER 


Send  254  for  the  special  4-page  "1960  FARM  PRICE  OUT- 
LOOK" and  other  Doane  Digest  reports.  Send  your  order 
to  Doane  Agricultural  Digest,  Box  7519,  5142  Delmar,  St. 
Louis  8,  Missouri. 
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THE  W-W  WAY  TO 
BETTER  ROLLED  FEEf 


ROTICT  Hit>  DOLLARS 

WITH 

PURINA 

HEALTH  AIDS 


CONTROL 
LICE,  FLEAS, 
MANGE 

with 

PURINA 
HOG  DUSTING 
POWDER 

...  at  your 
PURINA  DEALER'S 


GRINDS  300  BU.  EAR  CORN  ANY  HOUR 

With  tractors  like  John  Deere  730, 
the  big  capacity  50X  Series  Letz 
portable  grinds  an  honest  300  bushels 
of  ear  corn  hourly — weighed  and 
time  basis. 

Roll  the  50X  Letz  to  the  feed,  grind 
and  load  in  less  time  than  just  load- 
ing for  custom  grinder.  With  custom 
costs  of  only  10c  a  bushel  for  coarse 
grinding,  Letz  50X  earns  $30.00 
per  hour. 

Also  get  better  preparation,  grinding 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn  or  small  grains, 
separately  or  mixed. 

LETZ  GRINDERS  DO  MORE— EARN  MORE 

4  sizes  —  Portable  or  Stationary, 
PTO  V  Belt  or  Chain  Driven.  See 
your  John  Deere  dealer.  Let  your 
livestock  prove  their  preference  for 
Letz  feed  preparation. 
IETZ  Mfg.  Co.,   151  N.  St.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Live  Stock  Market  Outlook 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  US  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


The  Producers  Book  Store 

The  Stockman's  Hand- 
book (Morrison)  ....$8.75 

You  will  get  more  out  of  this 
practical,  yet  scientific  book  than 
all  the  other  live  stock  books  you 
now  have  Most  of  the  information 
is  in  tables  and  outlines.  Index 
covers  thousands  of  items  from 
feeds  and  feeding  to  management, 
breeding  and  law. 
Send  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box  594-LSP  Danville.  Illinois 
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of  our  cattle  herd  is  beef  cattle.  Beef 
calves  develop  into  more  desirable 
feeders  and  stockers  than  do  calves  of 
dairy  breeding,  and  during  periods  of 
lessened  beef  supplies  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  calf  crop  is  slaugh- 
tered as  calves.  Hence,  the  low  rate  of 
calf  slaughter  is  directly  associated 
with  the  striking  gain  in  number  of 
steers  and  heifers  on  hand. 

Cattle  Numbers  to  Continue  Rise 

Calf  slaughter  relative  to  available 
supplies  usually  levels  out  or  turns  up 
again  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
the  cattle  cycle.  In  view  of  this  ex- 
perience, and  the  large  number  of 
young  stock  already  added  to  inven- 
tories, it  appears  likely  that  slaugh- 
ter next  year  will  be  up  about  in  line 
with  the  expected  increase  in  the 
calf  crop. 

Adding  up  all  these  factors,  total 
cattle  and  calf  slaughter  relative  to 
inventories  in  1960  will  be  very  close 
to  or  only  scarcely  higher  than  in 
1959.  Prospective  slaughter  under 
such  a  projection  would  be  about  6% 
larger  than  this  year.  Such  a  slaugh- 
ter rate  would  allow  cattle  numbers 
to  continue  upward  at  a  rather  fast 
clip.  The  rise  in  slaughter  reflects 
only  the  quicker  buildup  in  number 
of  young  slaughter  stock  in  this  cycle. 

Part  of  the  gain  in  cattle  slaughter 
in  1960  could  well  be  offset  by  lower 
average  slaughter  weights.  The  aver- 
age beef  carcass  weight  in  1959  was 
20  to  25  pounds  heavier  than  in  1958 
and  a  record  high.  A  continuation  of 
strong  demand  for  beef,  relatively 
cheap  feed  and  a  confidence  in  the 
prospects  for  future  prices  were 
mainly  responsible.  The  proportion  of 
fed  beef  production  to  total  beef  will 
continue  high  in  1960  but  may  not  be 
as  great  as  this  year  and  would  result 
in  lower  average  weights.  Also,  faced 
with  the  prospect  for  downtrending 
prices,  cattlemen  will  be  tempted  to 
sell  earlier  at  lighter  weights.  The  de- 
cline in  average  weights,  however, 
will  be  moderate. 

The  importance  of  carcass  weights 
may  not  be  apparent  at  first  glance 
but  this  factor  must  be  considered  in 
forecasting  beef  production.  Even  at 
last  year's  slaughter  rate  the  gain  in 
average  weight  produced  over  3 
pounds  more  beef  per  person  than 
would  have  been  the  case  at  1958 
weights. 

Production  of  hogs  has  increased 
for  two  years.  From  88  million  pigs 
saved  in  1957  the  annual  pig  crop 
jumped  to  94.7  million  in  1958  and  to 
about  104  million  in  1959.  The  1959 
spring  pig  crop  was  up  12%,  some- 
what more  than  the  fall  crop. 


More  fall  pigs  will  mean  more  hogs 
for  slaughter  in  the  first  half  of  1960. 
The  increase  over  1959  slaughter 
rates  may  be  fairly  uniform  through- 
out this  period  with  a  possibility  of  a 
slightly  larger  increase  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  year.  A  smaller 
proportion  of  the  previous  spring  pigs 
will  likely  be  carried  over  into  1960 
than  in  1959.  Moreover,  sow  market- 
ings late  next  spring  will  probably 
add  more  to  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs 
than  they  did  last  spring  and  summer. 

Any  seasonal  recovery  in  hog  prices 
in  the  early  months  of  this  year  will 
likely  be  small  and  prices  will  con- 
tinue below  last  winter's  prices. 

Production  of  lamb  and  mutton  has 
gained  more  during  the  past  10  years 
than  have  numbers.  While  some  gain 
in  average  slaughter  weight  has  tak- 
en place,  notably  in  the  last  two 
years,  the  gain  in  productivity  large- 
ly reflects  higher  lambing  rates  and 
lower  death  losses.  The  number  of 
lambs  saved  as  a  percentage  of  ewes 
one  year  old  or  older  has  risen  nearly 
1%  per  year  in  the  last  10  years. 
Hence,  during  this  period  lamb  and 
mutton  production  has  shown  a  strong 
uptrend  in  contrast  to  the  slow 
growth  in  numbers. 

Meat  supplies  have  been  boosted  by 
record  imports  of  meat.  Net  imports 
probably  topped  the  billion  mark 
(carcass  weight  equivalent)  for  the 
first  time  in  1959 — enough  meat  to 
provide  5  to  6  pounds  more  per  per- 
son in  our  civilian  population. 

Retail  Prices  Will  Be  Lower 

Based  on  the  outlook  for  meat  sup- 
plies and  the  likelihood  of  a  continued 
strong  demand  for  meat,  retail  prices 
will  likely  average  somewhat  lower 
in  1960  than  in  1959.  Except  for  sea- 
sonal variations,  beef  prices  will  like- 
ly trend  slowly  downward.  It  is  typi- 
cal during  times  of  increasing  sup- 
plies for  prices  of  the  higher  priced 
cuts  to  change  less  in  price  than  the 
lower  priced  cuts. 

Retail  pork  prices  will  likely  fol- 
low a  more  typical  pattern  during 
1960.  Prices  this  winter  and  spring 
may  show  less  variation  than  usual 
and  will  be  below  a  year  earlier.  Dur- 
ing the  seasonal  price  recovery  in 
prospect  for  next  summer,  pork  prices 
may  average  close  to  last  summer. 
The  level  of  prices  next  fall  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  size  of  the  spring 
pig  crop.  If  the  spring  crop  is  down 
slightly,  as  now  seems  probable,  pork 
prices  next  fall  would  probably  be 
close  to  or  a  little  above  this  fall. 
However,  lower  beef  prices  will  tend 
to  limit  any  rise  in  pork  prices  due  to 
smaller  supplies. 


Swine  Equipment  Book,  Yours  for  $1 


HTHE  COMPLETE  BOOK  of  swine 
equipment  plans  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Midwest  Plan  Service.  The 
book  has  62  separate  plans  complete 
with  cutting  lists  of  materials. 

Midwest  Plan  Service  is  a  non- 
profit activity  of  13  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities.  All  plans  in 
the  56-page  book,  entitled  "Swine 
Equipment  Plans,"  have  been  ap- 
proved by  college  and  university  ag- 
ricultural engineers  and  swine  spe- 
cialists. The  book  sells  for  $1  and 
plans  include  finishing  layouts,  walk- 
in  self-feeders,  creep  feeders,  hay  and 
silage  feeders,  loading  chutes,  dips, 
gates,  farrowing  stalls,  brooders, 
nursery  pens,  waterers,  wallows,  sun 
shades  and  many  others.  John  H. 
Pedersen,  manager  of  the  plan  serv- 


ice, said  the  book  can  be  kept  in  the 
farm  office  for  use  at  short  notice 
when  a  producer  finds  he  needs  cer- 
tain new  equipment.  He  said  that  the 
book  is  intended  to  provide  the  same 
service  to  the  swine  industry  that  the 
publishing  of  a  book  on  cattle  equip- 
ment did  for  cattlemen.  ("Beef  and 
Dairy  Equipment  Plans"  book  is  still 
available  from  the  plan  service  at  $1 
a  copy.) 

The  editors  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producer  believe  you  will  find  the 
new  publication  of  real  value  in  your 
swine  enterprise.  We'll  see  that  you 
get  it.  Just  send  your  check  or  $1  bill 
(at  our  risk)  direct  to:  Swine  Plans 
Editor,  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer, 139  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2, 
111. 


THIS  QUALITY-BUILT  ROLLER  Ml 
PROCESSES  GRAIN  SO  YOU 
GET  MORE  GAIN! 


Process  your  grain  through  a  W-W  Roller  M 
and  watch  your  livestock  eat  it  all,  digest 
easier  and  gain  more.  W-W's  proven  princip 
of  operation  either  crimps,  cracks,  or  crumbl 
every  kernel  just  the  way  you  want  it.  H 
single  control-wheel  adjustment,  10-inch  < 
ameter  rolls  completely  hardened  through  wo 
so  they  can  be  regrooved  many  times.  C 
venient  roller  exchange  regrooving  servi 
available  at  low  cost.  Won't  clash  when  runnir 
empty.  Heavy  cast  iron  framework. 

W-W    Grain    Roller  Mills 
available  in  widths  from  6 
36".  Adaptable  to  any  install 
tion    or     power    system.  PT 
models  available.  Write  for  fn 
literature,  prices,  and  attract 
time-payment  plan. 


W-W  GRINDER  CORI 


2957-  K  NORTH  MARKET     WICHITA  4,  KANS 


Annual  Meetings 

JANUARY 

14 — Peoria  Producers  Commission 
Assn.,  Peoria,  III.;  Pere  Mar- 
quette Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

14 — Producers  Commission  Assn., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Sioux  City 
Municipal  Auditorium,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

20 — Producers  Livestock  Loan  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Rm.  301, 
Desert  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

29 — Producers  Live  Stock  Credit 
Corp.,  Denver,  Colo.;  307  Live- 
stock Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


"Best  manure  spreader  mad 
...  it's  the  lightest  running 
spreader  I've  owned . . . 
Threw  my  pitch  fork  away. 


0UT-PERF0RMS  THEM  ALL! 

Rugged  "Roostercomb"  widespread  Va"  sfe< 
blades  on  3"  shaft,  tears  up  toughest  chunk! 
no  more  breakage  in  heavy  or  frozen  manur< 
...  no  ratchets  or  dogs,  simple,  trouble-fref 
operation  .  .  .  self  supporting,  no  jack  to  freezd 
or  cause  trouble  .  .  .  low  and  wide,  gets  undeil 
lowest  barn  cleaner  . . .  tandem  wheels,  provide^ 
smooth  ride  ...  105  and  135  bushel  model;! 
. . .  utility, converts  easily  to  large  forage  wagon  j 

LOW  COST . . .  SAVE  UP  TO  20%| 

Write  Dept.  no  for  complete  information  and  catalog. 


L.  H.  SCHULTZ 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Rochelle,  Illinois      Waterloo,  Iowa 
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Proved  Successful  on  25,000,000  Pigs! 


Ike's  Goal  for  I960 


$u  Sutvia  jf^orte 


TF  YOU  WERE  ASKED  to  guess 

what  will  be  the  policy  keystone  of 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  in 
its  closing  year,  I  suspect  that  after 
some  deliberation,  you'd  say,  "It'll  be 
peace,"  or,  "It'll  be  prosperity,"  or 
"It'll  be  making  sure  the  U.  S.  stays 
ahead  of  Russia." 

All  your  answers  would  be  wrong. 
The  basic  theme  which  is  emerging 
in  policy  decision  after  policy  deci- 
sion is: 

Preserving  the 
prestige  of  the 
American  dollar 
in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  well  as 
at  home. 

The  dollar's 
prestige  isn't  a 
problem  which 
concerns  the  vast 
majority  of 
Americans;  most 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


take  it  for  granted.  Questioning  the 
reputation  of  the  U.  S.  dollar  in  Paris 
is  hardly  a  subject  that'll  occupy 
many  dinner  table  conversations  in 
Peoria  tonight. 

Yet,  this  lack  of  concern  among  the 
majority  of  Americans  isn't  dupli- 
cated at  the  highest  levels  in  Wash- 
ington. In  every  day  words,  what  is 
being  said  is:  "By  action  and  by 
warnings,  we  must  squelch  fears  and 
criticism  of  the  dollar's  stability.  We 
must  leave  no  room  for  doubt  about 
the  dollar's  strength  and  its  No.  1 
position." 

It's  a  subtle  thing,  of  course.  But 
consider  the  decisions  now  being 
made  on  next  year's  budget  and  you'll 
see  how  significant  the  theme  is. 

Before  the  President  left  for  his 
tour  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  budget 
was  supposed  to  be  in  shape.  From 
the  start  of  the  budget  debates  there 
has  been  no  secret  about  the  Presi- 
dent's order  to  hold  the  line  on  spend- 
ing in  every  sphere. 

The  defense  budget  is  being  lim- 
ited to  the  $41  billion  range  despite 
the  fact  that  this  will  mean  reduc- 
;  tions,  stretch-outs,  delays  or  aban- 
donment of  projects  many  believe 
crucial  to  our  defense,  if  not  survival, 
i  in  the  space  age.  Expansion  of  pro- 
grams for  health,  welfare,  aid  to  de- 
.  pressed  areas,  etc.,  are  being  shelved 
'despite  the  admitted  desirability  of 
^he  programs.  "Balance  The  Budget" 
1  is  the  aim. 

Why?  It  isn't  because  you're  ask- 
'ing  for  this  in  unmistakeable  terms 
and  warning  you'll  lose  faith  in  the 


dollar's  value  if  there's  a  deficit.  It  is 
because  the  whole  free  world  is 
watching  our  economic  and  money 
policies  today  and  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Anderson  is  convinced  that  we 
must  show  a  balanced  budget  to  prove 
the  U.  S.  is  able  and  willing  to  halt 
inflation. 

Or  consider  the  decisions  being 
made  on  trade  and  aid. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  as  we 
have  spent  billions  more  abroad,  than 
we  have  taken  in,  gold  has  been  flow- 
ing out  on  a  substantial  scale.  Now  to 
close  the  gap  between  what  we  spend 
abroad  and  get  from  abroad  and  thus 
stop  the  gold  outflow,  we  are  dra- 
matically shifting  our  policies. 

We  are  adopting  rules  which  de- 
mand that  nations  which  get  our  dol- 
lar aid  spend  the  dollars  for  U.  S. 
goods.  We  are  cutting  down  on  for- 
eign assistance.  We  are  trimming 
military  spending  abroad.  We  are 
telling  other  nations  they  must  end 
discrimination  against  imports  of  our 
goods. 

Why?  It  isn't  because  most  Amer- 
icans are  fretting  about  the  gold  out- 
flow and  our  new  "balance  of  pay- 
ments" deficit.  It  is  because  among 
the  finance  ministers  of  the  world, 
there  has  been  rising  skepticism 
about  our  determination  to  maintain 
a  solidly  strong  dollar — and  the  gold 
outflow  is  considered  in  part  a  re- 
flection of  this  skepticism.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  insisting  on  policies 
that  will  halt  the  gold  drain,  reassure 
the  world  on  the  dollar. 

Or  consider  the  decisions  being 
made  on  management  of  the  debt. 

The  Treasury  is  seizing  every 
chance  to  "reconstruct"  the  national 
debt,  to  get  away  from  sales  of  short- 
term  I.O.U.'s  to  banks.  It  is  willingly 
paying  the  highest  rates  in  a  genera- 
tion to  borrow  money. 

Why?  It  isn't  because  you  worry 
about  the  way  the  debt  is  constructed 
or  you  like  high  interest  rates.  It  is 
because  the  finance  ministers  of  the 
world  do  understand  and  approve  of 
the  Treasury's  actions  now  as  in  the 
classical  anti-inflationary  policy  tra- 
dition. Today's  debt  management  pol- 
icies impress  them — if  not  you. 

In  his  major  messages  in  January, 
President  Eisenhower  will  make  this 
theme  about  the  dollar's  prestige 
abundantly  clear.  His  Administration 
is  going  down  the  homestretch  carry- 
ing the  banner  that  fundamental  to 
peace,  prosperity  and  America's 
power  is  a  stable,  respected  dollar. 


•Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


|^IVER  IS  THE  BEST  source  of  blood-building  iron,  as  well  as  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  A,  protein  and  the  B  vitamins.  Veal  liver  is  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  in  flavor  but  in  food  value  beef  liver  has  one-third  more 
iron  per  pound  than  that  from  calf  or  lamb.  Pork  liver  has  three  times  as 
much  iron  as  beef  liver.  A  new  way  to  serve  this  valuable  meat  is  to  stuff 
individual  liver  rolls  with  pork  sausage  links. 


LIVER  ROLLS 

6  slices  liver,  cut  '/4-inch  thick 

1  teaspoon  salt 
V2  teaspoon  pepper 
Vs  teaspoon  thyme 
12  pork  sausage  links 

1  tablespoon  lard  or  drippings 

1  can  (8  oz.)  tomato  sauce 


Trim  membrane  from  liver,  sprinkle  with  seasonings.  Roll  each  slice 
with  2  sausage  links  in  center;  fasten  with  a  wooden  pick.  Brown  slowly  in 
lard,  pour  off  drippings.  Add  tomato  sauce.  Cover,  simmer  30  to  45  minutes 
or  until  tender.  Six  servings. 


Early  injection  in 
the  blood  stream. 
Works  immediately. 


Original  ,2;, 


FE-50 


(100  mgs.  elemental  iron  per  2  cc.  dose) 

Miraculous  Blood-Building  Iron  Dextran  Complex  • .  • 

PAYS  OFF  3  WAYS 


^}  Triggers  hidden  growth  power 

ond  boosts  weaning  weights  as  much 
as  8  to  10  lbs.  or  more. 

Supercharges  body  resistance. 

Helps  ward  off  TGE,  scours,  pneu- 
monia, thumps. 

Prevents    baby    pig  anemia. 

Alleviates  setback,  curbs  runtiness. 

In  the  past  3  years  25  million  pigs 
have  proved  that  the  few  cents  for 
each  blood-vitalizing  injection  of  the 
original  FE-50's  iron  dextran  com- 
plex can  "buy  you  more  pork  per 
litter!"  This  year  more  than  ever, 
you  need  the  help  of  fabulous  origi- 
nal FE-50.  For  the  only  way  you'll 


make  up  for  lower  pork  prices  is  by 
having  more  pork  to  sell! 

Injection!  -  Only  Assurance  of 
IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE 

Any  farmer  can  vitalize  pigs  in  min- 
utes with  this  easy,  original  FE-50 
injection.  It  will  pay  big!— for  pigs 
treated  with  the  original  FE-50  may 
often  reach  profitable  markel 
weights  as  much  as  2  weeks  faster. 
And  reports  indicate  feed  savings  of 
as  much  as  70  lbs. 

"Sell  more  pork— buy  less  feed- 
take  less  time  to  do  it."  Get  the 
original  Anchor  FE-50,  with  the  gen- 
uine, original  iron  dextran  complex, 
from  your  Anchor  Serum  dealer  now. 


£OW  AVAILABLE  g*^-^ ZTZT 
\^ew  Special  Formula  |"| 

mew- 0,v"  ^ 

f0HOT  REQUIRED 


RECOMMENDED  DOSAGE 

Use  the  original  FE-50  in 
all  regular  farm  practice, 
where  pigs  "hit  the  sod" 
by  the  middle  of  the  4th 
week  after  farrowing. 

Use  the  new  FE-SUPER-50 
where  pigs  are  kept  in 
continuous  confinement. 


Manufactured  under  license  of 
Benger  Laboratories, Ltd.,  England 


By  the  creators  of  TRUE-VAC  and 
ERY-MUNE  .  .  .  National  Standards  for 
Control  of  Hog  Cholera  and  Erysipelas 


® 


SERUM  COMPANY 

Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Company  Casseroles 
You'll  Like  to  Serve 

$y  Rebecca  IJoun^ 


554 — Perky  pinafore  with  ruffles,  embroidery 
trim.  Shoulders  tie;  bow  cinches  waist.  Em- 
broidery transfer,  pattern,  directions  for 
child's  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  included. 
7302 — Bright  and  cozy!  Embroider  colorful 
bouquets  onto  separate  blocks  for  this  lovely 
quilt.  Diagrams,  transfers  of  all  12  flowers- 
of-the-year.  Quilt  72  x  102  inches. 
7298 — Chair  set  plus  matching  doilies.  Cro- 
chet directions,  charts  for  17  x  13-inch  chair 
back;  8'/i  x  12'/2-inch  arm  rests;  doilies 
25  X  17  and  24  x  8' 4  inches  in  No.  50 
cotton. 

505 — Worth  a  king's  ransom,  but  it's  easy  to 
crochet  this  luxurious  cloth.  Directions  for 
52  X  75-inch  size  in  heavy  jiffy  cotton.  For 
smaller  cloth  use  bedspread  cotton. 

Send  orders  and  25c  (in  coins)  for  each 
pattern.  Add  5c  for  each  pattern  for 
first-class  mail.  Send  an  additional  25c 
for  new  1960  Needlecraft  Catalog  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
Pattern  Dept.  199 
232  West  18th  Street 
New  York  11,  N.Y. 
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T  IKE  POT-LUCK  SUPPERS?  Or 
maybe  you  want  to  serve  a  "Cas- 
serole Buffet"  and  are  searching  for 
a  new  recipe.  Here  are  three  out- 
standing "company  casserole"  com- 
binations which  can  be  prepared  well 
in  advance  to  leave  you  free  at  guest 
time. 

Sausage-Sweet  Potato  Bake:  If 
the  menfolks  have  been  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  casseroles,  this  com- 
bination of  pork  sausage  and  sweet 
potatoes  will  change  their  minds. 
Cook  one  pound  of  bulk  pork  sausage 
until  lightly  browned,  then  pour  off 
any  drippings.  Arrange  one  can  (1  lb., 
2  oz.)  of  vacuum  packed  sweet  pota- 
toes in  a  1  Vz  quart  casserole.  You  can 
use  an  8  x  8-inch  baking  dish  if  you 
prefer.  Next,  spoon  about  half  of  the 
sausage  over  the  sweet  potatoes.  Top 
this  combination  with  very  thinly 
sliced  apple.  Core  two  apples  for  this 
and  save  a  few  slives  for  garnishing 
the  top. 

Over  the  apples  sprinkle  two  table- 
spoons of  brown  sugar,  then  the  re- 
maining sausage.  Over  that  pour  % 
cup  of  hot  water.  Cover  the  casserole 
tightly  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°  F.)  for  30  minutes.  Aluminum 
foil  can  be  fitted  snugly  over  your 
8  x  8-inch  baking  dish  if  you  do  not 
have  a  cover.  Remove  the  cover  of  the 
casserole  at  the  end  of  30  minutes  and 
continue  baking  15  minutes.  This 
makes  4  to  5  servings. 

Lasagne:  This  Italian  dish  is  an- 
other choice  for  hearty,  tempting, 
man-tailored  casseroles.  To  prepare 
eight  servings  cook  Vi  cup  of  chopped 
celery,  one  medium  onion,  chopped, 
and  one  clove  garlic,  minced,  in  two 
tablespoons  of  lard  or  drippings  until 
tender. 

Add  1%  pounds  of  ground  beef  and 
brown  until  crumbly  but  not  hard. 
Pour  off  the  drippings.  Then  add  two 
16-oz.  cans  of  tomatoes,  one  6-oz.  can 
of  tomato  paste,  two  teaspoons  of  salt, 
Vi  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper,  Vz  tea- 
spoon of  oregano  and  one  bay  leaf. 
Cover  and  cook  slowly  for  20  min- 
utes. Remove  the  bay  leaf. 

Next,  cook  one  8-oz.  package  of 
lasagne  or  broad  egg  noodles  in  boil- 
ing salted  water  until  tender.  Drain. 
Arrange  noodles  in  a  greased  11x7- 
inch  baking  dish.  Pour  half  of  the 
meat  sauce  over  the  noodles  and  cover 
with  a  layer  of  one  cup  of  ricotta  or 
cottage  cheese  and  Vz -pound  sliced 


If  your  cake  frosting  becomes  brit- 
tle and  breaks  off  the  cake,  try  beat- 
ing a  teaspoon  of  vinegar  into  the 
frosting  at  the  same  time  you  add 
the  flavoring.  You  can't  taste  the 
vinegar  and  it  keeps  the  frosting 
smooth  and  soft. 

It's  best  not  to  place  your  piano 
against  an  outside  wall  because  the 
dampness  may  penetrate  and  affect 
the  tonal  quality. 

Did  you  ever  try  serving  breakfast 
biscuits  made  with  orange  or  pine- 
apple juice  instead  of  milk? 

Nail  pieces  of  rubber  to  the  ends 
of  your  stepladder  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping  when  in  use. 


Sausage  and  sweet  potatoes  are  combined 
in  this  "man  style"  casserole.  Here's  a 
hearty  combination  you'll  serve  with  pride 
at  your  next  pot  luck  supper  or  at  a  buffet. 


mozzarella  cheese.  (You  will  need 
two  cups  of  riccota  and  one  pound  of 
sliced  mozzarella  cheese  altogether.) 
Repeat  with  remaining  noodles,  meat 
sauce  and  cheese.  Sprinkle  with  % 
cup  of  grated  parmesan  cheese.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  for  30 
minutes. 

Oriental  Beef  Dinner:  Here's  an- 
other flavorful  combination  that  joins 
ground  beef  and  ground  pork  for  a 
unique  flavor.  Cook  one  pound  of 
ground  beef,  Y2  pound  of  ground 
pork,  two  cups  coarsely  chopped 
onion  and  one  cup  of  sliced  celery  in 
two  tablespoons  of  lard  or  drippings 
until  lightly  browned.  Pour  off  drip- 
pings. Add  Vz  teaspoon  salt,  Vs  tea- 
spoon pepper,  ^3  cup  soy  sauce  and 
73  cup  rice  to  the  meat  mixture. 

Drain  one  4-oz.  can  of  water  chest- 
nuts and  one  4-oz.  can  of  mushroom 
pieces,  reserving  the  liquid.  Add 
enough  water  to  the  liquid  to  make 
two  cups.  Heat  liquid  to  boiling  point. 
Add  hot  liquid,  water  chestnuts  and 
mushrooms  to  meat  mixture.  Mix 
lightly.  Pour  mixture  into  a  greased 
two-quart  casserole.  Cover  tightly 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350° 
F.)  for  one  hour.  This  makes  eight 
servings. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  cas- 
seroles is  that  they  can  be  prepared 
and  served  in  the  same  dish.  Today's 
handsome  serving  dishes  are  designed 
for  easy  carrying  and  for  showing  off 
your  meat  dish  to  the  best  advantage. 
Here's  another  tip:  if  you  have  a  deep- 
freeze, prepare  a  double  portion  and 
freeze  half  of  it  for  a  handy-quick 
dinner  to  serve  on  an  extra  busy  day. 


When  painting  window  frames, 
don't  worry  about  buying  a  mastic 
to  keep  paint  off  the  glass.  Just 
dampen  strips  of  newspapers  and 
stick  them  on  the  glass  along  the 
frame.  Paint  the  woodwork  freely 
and  when  the  job  is  done,  any  paint 
on  the  newspaper  strips  peels  right 
off  with  the  paper. 

Little  cracks  in  china  will  disap- 
pear if  you  will  boil  the  dish  gently 
in  milk. 

A  small  paint  brush  is  ideal  for 
dusting  Venetian  blinds. 

Avoid  placing  vases  of  flowers  in 
a  draft  as  this  causes  them  to  wilt 
more  quickly. 


774 — Luscious  fruits  to  embroider  on  kitchen 
towels.  Quick  to  do  and  they  brighten  your 
entire  room.  Transfer  of  6  motifs  41/2  x  &V2 
inches. 

7395 — Pretty  sampler  "story"  of  a  baby's 
birth  —  a  perfect  gift  for  a  new  mother. 
Embroidery  transfer  12  x  16  inches;  60  names; 
color  chart. 

905 — Dainty  doilies  to  use  as  dresser  set,  to 
spotlight  bric-a-brac.  Crochet  directions  for 
7  x  13-inch  oval  doily,  10'/i-inch  round;  81/2- 
inch  square  in  No.  50  cotton. 
7343 — A  pleasure  to  make,  a  treasure  to  own 
this  "Flower  Basket"  quilt.  One  pieced  block 
makes  a  pretty  pillow  top.  Charts,  directions, 
pattern  of  patches,  yardages. 

Send  orders  and  25c  (in  coins)  for  each 
pattern.    Add   5c  for  each  pattern  for 
first-class  mail.    Send  an  additional  25c 
for  new  1960  Needlecraft  Catalog  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
Pattern  Dept.  199 
232  West  18th  Street 
New  York  11,  N.Y. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILBOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
aey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie.  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifer  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

MAKE  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  your  choice  "Best 
by  Test."  For  information  write  American 
Hampshire  Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  Shetland  Ponies,  Sorrel, 
Palomino.  Dapple.  $100  00  up  Studs.  Mares. 
Hoyt  Lovelace,  Box  293.  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 

TOP  QUALITY  Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  also 
complete  herds.  All  ages.  Priced  right  Bay- 
field County  Cattle  Co-op,  Mason,  Wis.  First 
Bangs  free  county  in  State  of  Wisconsin. 
WE  SELL  300  to  800  young  calves  every  Mon- 
day.  Mostly  Black  and  White.  A  real  opportun- 
ity to  pick  nice  Heifers.  Valley  Stock  Yards, 
Athens.  Penn. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.  Watertown.  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters.  Heavy  Producing  Danish  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special  prices, 
free  information  Smith  Chickeries,  450  Mon- 
roe St.,  Mexico,  Mo. 

FEEDER  CALVES  and  pigs.  We  buy  at  all 
times  on  order.  Contact  us  for  prices.  Grisham 
Livestock  Order  Buyers,  West  Plains,  Mo. 
ENGLISH  LARGE  BLACK  sows  are  unrivalled 
as  the  dams  of  first  cross  litters  Blue  Spotted 
Hybrid  sows  (Landrace  x  Large  Black)  are 
unrivalled  as  the  dams  of  commercial  pigs.  Be 
the  first  in  your  district  to  have  the  Blacks 
and  Blues.  Tremendous  demand  for  breeding 
stock  Catalogue.  Tweddle  Farms.  Fergus,  On- 
tario. Canada. 

MISSOURI  COOPEBATIVE  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

Alton,  Missouri 
February  4.  1960 
3,500  Feeder  Pigs  to  sell  at  auction  by  the 
pound 

Vaccinated  for  cholera  30  days  prior  to  sale 
by  veterinarian  with  MLV  and  serum. 
All  boar  pigs  castrated. 

Pigs  are  sorted  into  uniform  lots  according 
to  breed,  type  and  quality  Sorting  done  under 
supervision  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
Almost  all  Hampshire  pigs. 

For  more  information  write  Oregon  County 
Livestock  Producers  Association,  Alton  Mis- 
souri 

FOR  SALE— Must  sell  20  registered  Angus  bull 
calves  ranging  from  6-12  months  old.  Bangs 
tested.  Overstocked.  Come  and  choose  yours. 
Prices  right  Phone  or  write  Owen  Stock 
Farms.  Route  =5,  Spencer.  Indiana. 
WANTED— Good  Red  Angus  Calves  from  reg- 
istered  Blacks   Oxbow  Ranch,  Moody,  Texas. 


TRACTOR  PARTS 


FREE  25th  ANNIVERSARY  Tractor  Parts  Cat- 
alog. Loaded  with  money-saving  Specials. 
.  World's  largest  stock.  Guaranteed  parts,  new 
and  used  Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

EAR  TAGS  for  Cattle.  Attached  in  one  fast 

( operation   Won't  come  off  Rust  resistant  steel. 

:  Quickly  identifies  livestock.  Put  your  name 
on.  50  tags  for  $3  45.  100  for  $4  75.  200  for  $7  85. 

I'  500  for  $16  00  Special  locking  pliers  $2.50.  Spe- 
cify letters  and  numbers  Postpaid.  Catalog 
available    on    other    ear    tags    and  supplies. 

i  Ketchum  Company,  Dept    16C,  Lake  Luzerne, 

..New  York 

|  ?REE  100  PAGE  Handbook-Catalog,  (live  stock) 
Diseases    Save  money    Complete  list  vaccines, 
| .  Irugs,  instruments.    Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
i  Oept   12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  VECK  TAGS,  chains,  straps,  nylon  rope. 
Hugged  eartags,  anklets,  legible  50  ft.  Sam- 
>les.  Nearest  dealer.  Bock's  Equip.,  Mattoon, 
(11. 

30N  T  FEED  sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
md  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
/ail.  La  Grange  41.  Indiana. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


25c  and  this  ad  with  one  eight  exposure  roll, 
12  exposures  35ct  enlarged  prints.  (Trial  Offer.) 
Economy  Photo  Service,  Box  1251-Y,  Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderbird. 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

FARM  SIGNS,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel. 
No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample — catalogue, 
write  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Dept.  8. 

WANTED  BARNS.  Buildings,  Halls  or  any 
other  vacant  building  in  United  States  or 
Canada  for  brand  new  merchandise  auctions. 
Guaranteed  new  merchandise.  Bonded  auc- 
tioneers. Write  or  phone.  Sars  Wholesale 
Distributors,  Inc..  2959  West  59th  Street.  Chi- 
cago 29,  Illinois.  Phone  Walbrook  5-0161. 
ORDERS  TAKEN  for  delicious  sugar  cured 
hickory  smoked  ham  and  bacon,  also  home- 
process  meats.  Free  list  available.  Tri-City 
Beef  &  Pork.  244  Rt.  16.  Somersworth,  N  H. 
DRESSES  24*;  SHOES  39<  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
Catalog.  Transworld  164-DB  Christopher. 
Brooklyn   12,   N.  Y.  

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS — New  and  irn^ 
proved  land  In  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4  50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29.000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

$5.00  HOUR  SPARE  Time  Sharpening  Tools. 
Free  circular.  Write  E-Z  All  Purpose  Sharp- 
eners, 3370-N53,  Milwaukee  16,  Wise. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits,  cavies, 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us  Free  information. 
Keeney  Brothers.  New  Freedom,  Penna. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

 EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  

NEED  WORKERS?  Hard  working  farmers  and 
ranchers  (men  only)  from  Mexico's  cool  high- 
lands want  permanent  year  around  U.  S.  jobs. 
Allow  three  months  for  worker's  arrival.  For 
free  information,  write:  S.  D.  Corona,  Office 
17-L,  Morelos  516,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES  "—A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  251-C,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio.  

DOGS 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS,  guaranteed  heelers 
watchdogs.  Plainview  Stock  Farm,  Rockport, 
Ind.  

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  In- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  BABY  wear  for  stores.  We  pay  postage. 
Tiny-Tot.  Gallipolis  36,  Ohio. 
SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write,  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana. 

"HOME  SEWER'S  I"  Earn  $50  fast  sewing  pre- 
cut  products.  No  canvassing.  Readykut's, 
Loganville  52,  Wise. 

 SONGWRITERS  

SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted  I  Mall  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 
19.  N.  Y. 


POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music.  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains: 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville. Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS.  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains:  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D.  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave.,  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 

INDIANAPOLIS  PRODUCERS  operates  16  mar- 
kets throughout  state — Amboy,  Centerville, 
Columbus,  Montpelier.  Kokomo.  Frankfort, 
Greensburg.  Lafayette,  Logansport,  Seymour, 
Mentone,  Terre  Haute,  Columbia  City.  Win- 
chester, Worthington  and  Indianapolis.  Operate 
lamb  pools,  live  grade  market  hogs.  Special 
loan  service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service. 
W.  R.  Cummins,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Indianapolis   21,    Ind.     Phone  MElrose 

7-1488.  

YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6.  N.  Y.  Phone: 
MAdison  2400. 

PRODUCERS  LIVESTOCK  Association,  Cch 
lumbus,  Ohio  serves  more  than  100.000  farmers 
in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  through  19  near-home 
markets.  Hogs  and  lambs  graded  regularly  and 
sold  on  merit  at  favorable  price  differentials. 
15  weekly  auctions  for  cattle  and  other  stock. 
Feeder  service  and  loans  always  available. 
For  more  information  write  or  call  Manager 
Gerald  L.  Hiller.  Box  B,  Fort  Hayes  Sta- 
tion, Columbus,  Ohio,  Clearbrook  2-3171. 
CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hillsboro,  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath.  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati's^  

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  is  a  pace-setter  on 
the  world's  largest  market.  Night  receiving 
service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  111.  Phone: 
YArds  7-2340. 


EQUITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  serves  50,000  live- 
stock producers  on  the  Milwaukee  terminal 
market  and  with  7  auctions  located  around 
Wisconsin.  We  supply  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle and  lambs.  C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stockyards, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  Phone:  Mitchell  5-6740. 
SERVING  12,000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  Al  Ludwig, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evansville  7, 
Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  T.  W.  Fife,  Mgr.,  Live- 


stock Exchange  Bldg  ,  Sioux  City  11,  Iowa. 
Phone:  5-1668. 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 

ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  it  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3,600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers,  Mgr.,  Live  Stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Phone: 
8-1793. 

 SOUTHERN  MARKETS  

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H.  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797, 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson,  Miss.  Phone: 
EM  6-9434. 

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone 
AL  5-3472.  

LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson,  Manager. 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-  4611. 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers — over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria  2,  111.  Phone  4-5410. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 

4-  5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 

 WESTERN  MARKETS  

TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN. 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Fort   Worth   6,    Tex.    Phone:  MArket 

4-3177  

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8,  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128. 
SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake,  Los 
Angeles,  Brawley.  Calif.;  Spokane  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.,    Union   Stock   Yards,    North   Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748.  

OPERATING  SALES  YARDS  at  Visalia,  Fres- 
no,  Hanford  and  Madera,  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Marketing  Assn.  serves  4,500  members. 
Country  order  service  sells  fat  cattle  for  feed- 
lot  operators  and  purchases  replacement  cattle 
age  refunds.  H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Visalia, 
for  members.  Sales  service  at  auction.  Patron- 
Calif.    Phone  REdwood  2-4855.  


How  about  calling  him  Prince  Domino 
he  First?" 


.  There's  one  ready  for  market!!' 
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'Ah 


"I've  had  a  bad  year.' 


'Your  bath  is  ready,  Hubert!" 
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BIG  STICK 

MAKES  YOU  THE  BOSS 


F 


'60's-new 
dynamic 


it! 


armers  who've  tried  other  tractors  can 
speak  with  authority.  We  asked  553  new 
owners,  among  the  thousands  who 
switched  to  Allis-Chalmers  tractors  the 
past  year,  what  features  they  liked  best. 

Their  answers  tell  you  what's  really 
new  in  tractors  today. 

No.  1  feature:  Allis-Chalmers  Power 
Director— the  "Big  Stick."  One  easy- 
shift  lever  controls  8  smoothly  gradu- 
ated speeds  ahead  in  2  ranges.  Rugged 
oil  clutch  eases  through  tough  spots  with 
live  PTO— or  gives  an  instant  surge  of 
power  when  it's  needed.  Makes  you  the 
master — whatever  the  crop  or  soil. 

Power  Director  teamed  with  Traction 
Booster  system  (now  with  new  wider 
range)  matches  power,  speeds  and  auto- 
matic traction  to  every  load. 

Take  a  Dynamic  D  into  the  field.  Test 
new  Power  Steering*  .  .  .  solid-comfort 
seat . . .  step-on  platform  . . .  Snap- 
Coupler  hitch.  Begin  a  new  decade  of 
productive  farming— easier  too— for  you! 

*Optional  on  D-14  and  D-17  Models. 


TRACTION  BOOSTER  and  SNAP-COUPLER  are  Allis-Chatocri  trademark* 


ALUS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  m 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Allis-Chalmers  plan  to  finance  your  time  purchase  of  farm  equipment 
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+J}f  cjCoohs  to  the  Editor 


A  Question  of  Cancer 


"PIRST  IT  WAS  CRANBERRIES  and 
then  poultry  that  was  chosen  by 
Arthur  Flemming,  secretary  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare,  for 
leading  roles  in  his  "Cancer  Crisis" 
now  playing  before  the  American 
public  via  the  press,  radio,  TV  and 
magazines. 

Cattle  and  sheep  producers  who 
have  been  concerned  that  beef  and 
lamb  may  be  the  next  act  tapped  for 
the  spotlight,  can  rest  a  little  easier. 
Secretary  Flemming  admits  that  no 
trace  of  the  synthetic  hormone,  stil- 
bestrol,  has  been  found  in  beef,  mut- 
ton or  lamb  available  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

Competent  scientific  authorities 
will  back  this  statement.  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Durbin,  veterinary  medical  direc- 
tor, Food  &  Drug  Administration,  told 
our  associate  editor,  Glen  Bays,  last 
month  "that  FDA  does  not  have  one 
shred  of  evidence  that  stilbestrol 
causes  cancer  in  meat  animals  or  in 
humans  consuming  the  meat." 

USDA  scientists  at  Beltsville  Re- 
search Center  fed  stilbestrol  to  22 
steers  in  a  carcass  quality  study  in 
1955.  Ten  steers  received  stilbestrol  in 
a  feed  supplement  at  the  rate  of  10 
mg.  per  steer  per  day.  Five  steers 
from  each  of  these  groups  were 
slaughtered  at  the  end  of  90  days;  the 
remainder  at  the  end  of  180-day  feed- 
ing period. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  higher  rates 
of  feeding  would  not  affect  edible 
tissue,  the  scientists  fed  one  addi- 
tional steer  at  the  rate  of  30  mg.  per 
day;  another  steer  at  the  rate  of  60 
mg.  per  day  for  a  150-day  feeding 
period. 

All  animals  were  taken  off  stil- 
bestrol feed  48  hours  before  slaugh- 
ter. At  slaughter,  tissues  from  each 
steer  were  obtained  for  assay  and 
sharp  frozen.  Samples  consisted  of 
lean  muscle,  caul  fat,  liver,  kidney, 
and  portions  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract. 

For  each  assay,  tissues  were  fed  to 
48  mice  divided  into  lots  of  six  mice; 
,some  were  fed  tissues  from  control 
steers  and  compared  with  mice  fed 
tissues  from  treated  steers. 

No  added  estrogenic  activity  could 
oe  detected  in  the  edible  tissues  of 
steers  fed  10,  30  and  60  mg.  of  stil- 
oestrol  per  steer  per  day  for  90  to 


180  day  feeding  periods  when  the  stil- 
bestrol was  removed  from  the  feed 
48  hours  before  slaughter. 

The  hormone,  stilbestrol,  is  used  in 
fattening  rations  of  an  estimated  80% 
of  the  nation's  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
lambs.  It  is  not  fed  to  hogs.  The  feed 
additive,  fed  in  recommended  levels 
of  12  mg.,  results  in  16  to  18%  greater 
gains  with  12%  reduction  in  costs. 

The  cranberry  fiasco  was  set  off 
when  Secretary  Flemming  announced 
it  was  dangerous  to  eat  cranberries 
from  bogs  that  had  been  sprayed  with 
aminotriazole,  a  weed  killer.  USDA 
had  recommended  the  use  of  amino- 
triazole for  weed  control  "after  cran- 
berries had  been  harvested"  not  be- 
fore. Some  farmers,  though,  dumped 
the  weed  killer  in  their  irrigation 
ditches  prior  to  harvest. 

Secretary  Flemming's  action  was 
taken  under  authority  provided  by 
the  Miller  Amendment  to  the  Food 
&  Drug  Act  which  calls  for  zero  toler- 
ances on  pesticide  chemicals  until 
they  are  proven  harmless. 

Poultry  growers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  feeding  stilbestrol  in  compli- 
ance with  USDA  and  FDA  regula- 
tions. USDA  scientists  have  known 
that  hormone  residue  is  found  in  the 
skin,  liver  and  kidneys  of  treated 
birds.  It  has  not  been  found  in  the 
light  or  dark  meat  of  poultry. 

At  Flemming's  request,  manufac- 
turers of  stilbestrol  have  agreed  to 
halt  sales  of  the  product  to  poultry 
raisers.  An  estimated  1%  of  the  na- 
tion's flocks  are  fed  rations  contain- 
ing the  hormone;  a  larger  percentage 
(caponettes)  are  injected.  In  this  case, 
Flemming's  action  was  taken  under 
the  Delaney  Amendment  to  the  Food 
&  Drug  Act  which  provides  that  no 
feed  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
safe  if  it  is  found  to  induce  cancer 
when  ingested  by  man  or  animal. 

Last  May,  FDA  froze  all  permits  for 
manufacturers  of  stilbestrol  and  ar- 
senicals  for  live  stock  feeds.  Curious- 
ly, hormone  implants  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  Delaney  Amendment 
because  they  are  not  considered 
"feed."  The  entire  question  of  feed 
additives  is  under  study  by  FDA 
scientists  and  definite  recommenda- 
tions will  be  announced  by  FDA  Com- 
missioner Dr.  George  P.  Larrick  on 
March  6. 


A  Storecard  for  Beasts  in  Batches 


gY  THE  GREAT  HORN  SPOON, 
English  is  a  meaty  language — re- 
plete with  such  phrases  as  "taking  the 
'Dull  by  the  horns,"  "bringing  home 
,  he  bacon,"  or  "casting  sheep's  eyes." 
•A.t  a  recent  editorial-conference 
uncheon  while  your  editors  were 
paving  "semantics  on  rye,"  the  sub- 
ect  came  up  of  how  to  describe 
,'roups  of  beasts. 

We  came  up  with  a  number  of 
erms  to  use  when  animals,  birds  or 
insects  go  forth  in  companies.  We  are 
lopeful  that  our  astute  readers  will 
^ielp  us  add  to  the  following  list: 
A  pride  of  lions         A  band  of  sheep 
A  clowder  of  cats      A  herd  of  cattle 
A  pack  of  wolves 


A  drove  of  hogs 
A  litter  of  pigs 
A  school  of  fish 
An  army  of  ants 
A  pair  of  mules 
A  dule  of  turtles 
A  flock  of  sheep 
A  singular  of 

boars 
A  labour  of  moles 
A  watch  of  night- 

ingales 
A  charm  of  gold- 
finches 


A  colony  of 

beavers 
A  swarm  of  bees 
A  gaggle  of  geese 
A  murmuration 

of  starlings 
A  yoke  of  oxen 
A  crete  of 

badgers 
A  lepe  of 
leopards 
A  muster  of 

peacocks 
A  gam  of  whales 
A  covey  of  quail 


A  hand  of  horses      A  hutch  of 
A  yard  of  moose  rabbits 
A  shrewdness  of      A  glitter  of 
apes  butterflies 
A  kyndyll  of 
young  cats 
Of  course  these  expressions  may  be 
difficult  to  work  into  everyday  con- 
versation, but  we  hope  you  can  use 
them  and  add  to  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  editors. 

We  threw  out  a  few  expressions 
because  many  of  them  were  merely  a 
play  on  words.  Although  with  use, 
some  could  make  the  grade.  These 
were:  A  bevy  of  beasts,  a  crock  of 
crocodiles,  an  incest  of  insects,  a 
batch  of  caterpillars,  a  spindle  of 
spiders,  a  potpourri  of  partridges,  a 
poke  of  squirrels  (I  like  that  one),  a 
press  of  opossums  and  a  muse  of 
monsters. 

And  now,  a  bottle  of  aspirin  for  the 
hesitation  of  half-wits  who  thought 
up  this  idea  in  the  first  place. 
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No  danger  of  killing  your  cattle  !  No  costly  set-backs  due 
to  shock!  Not  a  systemic!  Rotenox  kills  cold-blooded 
stock-pests  with  amazing  "paralytic  action".  Non-toxic 
to  warm-blooded  humans  and  animals.  It's  the  "Safety 
First"  livestock  spray ! 


CATTLE  GRUB, 

Lice,  Ticks,  and  Mange! 

Nothing  else  like  it !  Rotenox  penetrates  tiny 
grub  breathing  holes  to  kill  cattle  grub  be- 
fore they  mature,  before  they  do  their  great 
damage.  Literally  disintegrates  them!  Knocks 
lice,  ticks  and  mange  mites  in  the  same  effi- 
cient way.  Apply  as  a  spray,  dip  or  wash. 
High  pressure  not  necessary. 


Dilution 


OILER 

Dilution 


A  ltd-  20 


WORM  YOUR 


Eiwj  Way  i 


THIS 

nching,  dosing  or  bolus  guns!  Sprinkle 


No  more  dre 
f  lavorize 

feed.  Animals  eat  it  wi 


Money-back 


consume  a  full  therapeutic  dosage 
guarantee! 


VITA  BIOTIC 


For  The  Drinking  Watei 

Health  builder!  Str 


highly  effective  Foot  Rot  treatment. 


DI  IODIDE 


At   Your    Veterinary    Supply  Dealer! 


FARNAM 


For  Complete  Catalog  of  Farnam  Products  Write  — 


FARNAM  COMPANIES  -  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

SERVING      THE      LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 


'6494 

BUILDS  THIS 

3-Bedroom 
Home 

on  your 
foundation 
INCLUDING  * 
PLUMBING 
AND  CABINETS! 

2-BEDR00M 
HOMES 

r  $4794 


Write  for  FREE  Floor 
Plans  —  or,  it  you  want 
to  see  a  NORDAAS  Home, 
write  for  location  of  one 
in  your  area  at  no  obli- 
gation to  — 


Not  Pre -Fab!  Not  Pre -Cut! 


Full-weight  conven- 
tional construction  — ■ 
NOT  A  PREFAB!  NOT 
PRE-CUT!  70%  of  car- 
penter work  is  done 
for  you,  or  we  will 
finish  carpentry  at  a 
small  additional  cost. 
All  finish  material 
furnished:  blanket  in- 
sulation, hardwood 
cabinets  all  ready- 
made,  inside  doors 
ready-hung  with  trim 
installed.  West  Coast 
dimension  lumber. 


"One  of  the  Largest  Farm  Home  Builders 
in  the  18  Great  Farming  States" 

NORDAAS  ~N,rES 

MINNESOTA  LAKE,  MINN.  —  Phone  HO.  2-3111 


From  mill  and  factory 
to  you  saves  hundreds 
of  dollars.  Build  to  your 
plan  or  ours  —  FREE 
PLANNING  SERVICE  — 
hundreds  of  plans  to 
choose  from.  We  also 
build  motels. 


PAST 


The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  completely  equipped  to 
give  the  latest  and  most  modern  scientific  Diagnostic  and 
treatment  services. 

The  highly  trained  Staff  of  Doctors  and  Technicians  is  so 
extensive  that  your  physical  conditions  may  be  thoroughly 
checked  during  the  'lay  you  arrive  here. 

Treatments  Are 
Particularly  for  Men 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  an  institution  de- 
voted particularly  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  men 
of  advancing  years.  If  you  were  to  visit  here  you  would 
find  men  of  all  walks  of  life.  Here  for  one  purpose — 
improving  their  health  and  adding  years  of  happiness 
to  their  lives. 


Who  are  Troubled  with 

Bladder  Trouble 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness-Tiredness, 
Loss  of  Physical  Vigor 

The  Cause  may  be 
Glandular  Inflammation 

Men  as  they  grow  older  too  often  become  negligent  and  take  for 
granted  unusual  aches  and  pains.  They  mistakenly  think  that  these 
indications  of  111  Health  are  the  USUAL  signs  of  older  age. 

This  negligence  can  prove  Tragic,  resulting  in  a  condition  where  ex- 
pensive and  painful  surgery  is  the  only  chance. 

If  you,  a  relative  or  a  friend  have  the  symptoms  of  111  Health  indicated 
above,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Glandular  Inflammation. 

GLANDULAR  INFLAMMATION  very  commonly  occurs  in  men  of 
middle  age  or  past  and  is  accompanied  by  such  physical  changes  as 
Frequent  Lapses  of  Memory,  Early  Graying  of  the  Hair  and  Excess 
Increase  in  weight .  . .  signs  that  the  Glands  are  not  functioning  properly. 

Neglect  of  such  conditions  or  a  false  conception  of  inadequate  treat- 
ments cause  men  to  grow  old  before  their  time  .  .  .  leading  to  premature 
senility,  loss  of  vigor  in  life  and  possibly  incurable  conditions. 

NON-SURGICAL  TREATMENTS 

The  non-surgical  treatments  of  Glandular  Inflammation  and  other  dis- 
eases of  older  men  afforded  at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  have  been  the 
result  of  over  20  years  scientific  research  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  Doc- 
tors who  were  not  satisified  with  painful  surgical  treatment  methods. 

The  War  brought  many  new  techniques  and  many  new  wonder  work- 
ing drugs.  These  new  discoveries  were  added  to  the  research  develop- 
ment already  accomplished.  The  result  has  been  a  new  type  of  non- 
surgical treatment  that  is'  proving  of  great  benefit  to  men  suffering 
from  Glandular  Inflammation,  Rectal,  Colon  or  Hernia  trouble. 

During  the  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000  cities  and  towns  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  successfully  treated  here  at 
Excelsior  Springs.  Undoubtedly  one  or  more  of  these  men  are  from 
your  locality  or  close  by. 


Facilities  for  the  Non-  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Rectal  and  Colon 
and  Reducible  Hernia 

Rectal  and  Colon  disorders  are  often  associated 
with  Glandular  Inflammation.  These  disorders  if 
not  corrected  will  gradually  grow  worse  and  often 
require  painful  and  expensive  surgery. 

Our  NON-SURGICAL  methods  of  treating 
Hernia  are  so  certain  that  every  patient  accepted 
for  treatment  is  given  a  Lifetime  Certificate  of 
Assurance. 

Our  Hernia  treatments  require  no  hospitaliza- 
tion, anesthesia  or  a  long  expensive  period  of  con- 
valescence. 

We  have  the  facilities  to  treat  either  of  these 
disorders  with  or  without  Glandular  Inflammation 
treatments. 


Ban 


COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  AT  LOW  COST 

On  your  arrival  here  we  first  make  a  complete  examination.  The 
Doctors  who  examine  you  are  experienced  specialists.  You  are  told 
frankly  what  your  condition  is  and  the  cost  of  the  treatments  you  need. 
You  then  decide  whether  or  not  you  will  take  treatments  recommended. 

Definite  Reservations  Not  Necessary 

If  your  condition  is  acute  and  painful  you  may  come  here  at  once  with- 
out reservation.  Complete  examination  will  be  made  promptly. 

Select  Your  Own  Hotel  Accommodations 

Treatments  are  so  mild  that  hospitalization  is 
not  necessary  so  the  saving  in  your  expense  is  con- 
siderable. You  are  free  to  select  any  type  of  hotel 
accommodation  you  may  desire. 


DO  SOMETHING  TODAY 

Taking  a  few  minutes  right  now  in  filling  out  the  coupon 
below  may  enable  you  to  better  enjoy  the  future  years 
of  your  life  and  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
you  ever  made. 


'"Us,..  ... 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  GIVES 
YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  has  published  a  New  FREE  Book  that  is  fully 
illustrated  and  deals  with  Diseases  peculiar  to  men.  It  gives  excellent  fac- 
tual knowledge  and  could  prove  of  utmost  importance  to  your  future  life. 
It  tells  how  new  modern  non-surgical  methods  are  proving  successful. 
It  is  to  your  best  interest  in  life  to  write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


'"He,, 


Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
Dept.  B5375 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  without  obligation,  your 
New  FREE  Book  on  NON-SURGICAL  Treatment  of  Diseases.  I 
am  interested  in  full  information  on  the  Disorder  of  (Please  Check 
Box)      □  Hernia      □  Rectal-Colon      □  Glandular  Inflammation. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


Range  cubes  supply  plenty  of  protein  with  minimum  bulk— plus  minerals,  vitamin  A 
and  disease-fighting  AUREOMYCIN.  Cubes  are  easily  fed  by  man  and  truck. 


CYANAMID  PUTS 
A  NEW  DIMENSION 
IN  THE  CUBE 

Range  cubes  have  always  been  superior  to 
"cake."  Now,  with  Aureomycin  added,  they're 
"just  what  the  rancher  ordered" 


Protein  isn't  enough.  Wintering 
supplements  must  supply  more. 
Cattle  under  average  range-feeding 
conditions  simply  can't  find  enough 
vitamin  A  and  minerals. 

One  more  ingredient  needed 
But  even  protein,  vitamin  A  and 
minerals  aren't  enough.  One  other 
ingredient  should  be  in  the  range 
cube.  That's  a  medication  that  al- 
lows cattle  to  make  full  use  of  the 
nutrients  in  range  cubes  and  range 
forage.  The  wide-spectrum  antibi- 
otic, AUREOMYCIN®,  does  this  by 
combatting  the  harmful  bacteria 
that  cause  cattle  to  use  up  feed 
energy.  With  AUREOMYCIN  added, 
range  cubes  are  really  fortified. 

What  fortified  range  cubes  do 
Range  cubes  fortified  with 
aureomycin  and  the  other  health- 
promoting  ingredients  have  proved 
strikingly  successful  in  bringing 
cattle  through  the  winter  strong  and 
vigorous.  Fortified  cubes  help  cows 
maintain  good  condition  right  up  to 


CYANAMID  SERVES 


and  through  calving,  so  that  calving 
is  easier  and  chances  are  increased 
for  more  live  calves. 

Fortified  range  cubes  offer  other 
advantages.  Replacement  heifers, 
fed  range  cubes,  develop  sounder 
bodies  and  tend  to  mature  earlier. 
Over-wintering  range  calves  get  the 
double  benefit  of  health  protection 
and  steady  growth,  producing  an 
average  daily  gain  up  to  lib. per  head. 

Specific  disease  prevented 

In  addition  to  promoting  growth 
and  vigor,  aureomycin  in  range 
cubes  helps  prevent  respiratory  in- 
fections, bacterial  diarrhea  and  foot 
rot.  It  also  guards  against  invisible, 
subclinical  diseases  that  slow  down 
growth.  Cattlemen,  bringing  cattle 
off  range  in  springtime,  say  they  can 
see  the  difference— cows  and  calves 
are  healthy,  sturdy ;  look  good. 

aureomycin  as  a  health  and 
growth  booster  has  shown  equally 
good  results  when  used  in  creep 
feeds  for  young  calves  and  in  feed 


MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF 


lot  rations.  Talk  to  your  feed  manu- 
facturer or  feed  dealer.  Find  out 
how  aureomycin  can  best  serve 
you.  American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  N.Y. 20,  N.Y. 
©AUREOMYCIN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark 
for  chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN  in  range  cubes  pays  off 
even  in  summer.  Here,  the  Buck  &  Doe 
Run  Valley  Farm  in  Pennsylvania  uses 
cubes  to  fatten  out  its  Santa  Gertrudis 
cattle. 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 
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"Our  John  Deere  730  Diesel 
has  certainly  lived  up  to  its 
reputation  for  fuel  economy" 

SAY  RAYMOND  AND  JOE  GEHRLS,  New  Liberty,  Iowa 


66 We've  been  raised  in  a  John  Deere 
Family  and  know  the  quality  you  get 
when  you  purchase  John  Deere  Trac- 
tors and  Equipment. 

"Our  latest  purchase  was  a  "530" 
Gasoline  Tractor  and  a  "730"  Diesel. 
In  our  opinion  you  can't  beat  either 
for  comfort  and  convenience. 

"We  haven't  had  the  "730"  Diesel 
long,  but  it  has  surely  lived  up  to  its 
reputation  for  fuel  economy.  When  we 
plowed  with  it  this  past  spring,  it  used 
just  over  two  gallons  of  Diesel  fuel 
every  hour  at  15-2/10  cents  a  gallon. 
Last  year,  we  would  have  used  four 
gallons  of  gasoline  each  hour  at  23 
cents  a  gallon  to  do  the  same  job. 
That  represents  a  saving  of  more  than 
$5  a  day  in  fuel  alone. 

"Power  Steering  lets  you  relax  at 
the  wheel  .  .  .  work  without  strain. 
The  Float-Ride  Seat  and  Roll-O- 
Matic  front  wheels  reduce  field  shocks; 
let  you  actually  float  along. 

"We're  really  sold  on  these  trac- 
tors. They're  great!  W 


Like  Joe  Gehrls,  above,  you'll  save  fuel  dollars  with  a  "730"  Diesel. 


YOUR  fuel  will  do  more  work,  foo, 
in  a  modem  John  Deere  Tractor 


Like  the  Gehrls  Brothers,  you'll  find 
your  fuel  goes  further,  too,  in  a  John 
Deere  3-plow  "530,"  4-plow  "630," 
or  5-plow  "730"  Tractor. 

Straight  across  the  board,  the 
fuel-economy  records  for  gasoline, 
LP-Gas,  and  Diesel  fuel  are  held  by 
the  dependable  engines  featured  in 
these  profitable  tractors.  Added  sav- 
ings also  will  be  yours  through  rock- 
bottom  maintenance  costs. 


Stop  by  your  John  Deere  dealer's 
store  on  your  next  trip  to  town  and 
take  a  good  look  at  these  powerful 
tractors.  Ask  about  their  many  mod- 
ern time-  and  labor-saving  features. 

While  you're  there,  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  "on-your-farm"  dem- 
onstration of  the  tractor  that  best 
meets  your  farming  requirements. 
Financing  is  simple  through  the 
John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 


JOHN  DEERE 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 
I  

JOHN  DEERE     •     MOLINE,  ILL.     •     DEPT.  094 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  O  "530"  and 
"630"  General-Purpose  Tractors  □  "730"  General-Purpose 
Tractors  □  LP-Gas  Tractors  □  Moldboard  Plows  □  John  Deere 
Credit  Plan. 


HEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE'S  A  OROWINO  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 

Rural  Route 

Tnwtr 

Rnx 

O  Student 

I  State. 
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February  1960  •  10  Gents 


Tips  For  Higher  Sheep  Profits 
Can  One  Cow  Drop  500  Calve* ? 


Your  New  Labor  Savers 

I-fnw  in.   A/fa  Irn   Vr\iif  P/rf 


"ONLY  FIRESTONES 
GIVE  US  THE  PULL 
FOR  BIG-POWER  EQUIPMENT! 


ii 


r. 


says  David  James,  Joplin,  Montana.  "We  use  big 
tractors  and  big  equipment  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  it  takes  good  traction  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
Firestones  do  the  job  best.  They  can  take  a  real 
beating!  My  Firestone  Dealer  in  Chester,  Robert 
Kieth,  is  always  ready  with  terrific  service." 

Like  David  James,  you'll  find  these  exclusive 
Firestone  features  deliver  extra  service  at  no 
extra  cost! 

•  Firestone's  curved  and  tapered  traction  bars 
give  full  power  pull  .  .  .  clean  automatically! 

•  Firestone  Rubber-X  is  the  longest- wearing 
rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tractor  tires. 

•  Firestone  Rubber-X  special  compound  for  side- 
walls  resists  aging  and  costly  furrow-buckling. 


•  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  is  stronger 
. . .  delivers  greatest  impact  resistance  of  all  tires. 

•  Firestone  FREE  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Ser- 
vice lends  new  tires  during  retreads  and  repairs. 

For  top  traction  and  greater  economy,  get  Fire- 
stone All  Traction  Champion,  Firestone  Cham- 
pion Ground  Grip  or  special  purpose  Firestone 
All  Non-Skid  tractor  tires  at  your  Firestone 
Dealer  or  Store. 


SAVE  AND  BE  SURE 

with  Firestone  tires  on  all  your  wheels! 


-Tractor  

All  Traction  Champion* 


Super  All  Traction*    All  Traction*  Transport* 


 Car   f| 

De  Luie  Champion* 

*Firestone  T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  I960,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


(XUR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
"  Adelaide  Dennis,  Miss  South 
Carolina.  Known  to  friends  as  "Toot- 
sie,"  the  19-year-old  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Dennis,  Sr.,  Moncks- 
corner,  S.  C,  is  as  talented  as  she  is 
beautiful.  During  the  past  15  years, 
she  has  collected  eight  major  4-H 
Club  awards.  In  the  last  four  years 
she  has  won  15  beauty  contests!  She 
is  a  sophomore  at  Columbia  College, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  where  she  studies 
English  and  drama. 

The  bull?  He's  CEK  Royal  Domino 
II,  one  of  the  250  head  of  Polled  Here- 
ford breeding  stock  on  the  1,000-acre 
Pleasant  Point  Plantation,  Lady's 
Island,  Beaufort,  S.  C.  Co-owned  by 
M.  S.,  B.  S.,  and  M.  W.  Merritt,  the 
bull  was  grand  champion  at  the  1959 
South  Carolina  State  Fair. 
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Illustroled:  Model  99— Model  98,  similar  to  above  but  without  wings.  Cuts  14'6" 


The  Giant  of  the  Line  .  . . 


The  New 


Xewcmee 


6  ROW  DISK! 


g  This  is  model  99.  The  newest  and  the  giant  of  the 
Kewanee  line. 

Model  99  cuts  20'  7"— 6  full  corn  rows.  You  should  see 
it  go  thru  cornstalks! 

If  a  99  is  larger  than  you  need  on  your  farm  there  are 
10  other  Kewanee  Wheel-Mounted  Disk  models  for  you 
to  choose  from.  And  any  one  you  select  will  have  all  the 
features  which  have  made  Kewanee  disks  the  first  choice 
of  farmers  everywhere. 


Ask  any  farmer  who  has  a  Kewanee  disk  why  he  prefers  it. 
Among  the  reasons  he  will  give  you  are  these:  Kewanee 
pioneered  the  wheel-mounted  disk— has  made  and  sold  more 
of  them  than  any  other  company.  Kewanees  do  a  better  job 
of  disking;  do  it  quicker,  pull  easier,  last  longer.  They  have 
higher  trade-in  value.  They  are  the  only  disks  with  Wrap- 
Around  Frame;  the  only  disks  with  double-tapered  Timken 
roller  bearings  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  etc.  Go  ahead.  Ask 
him.  He  can  convince  you  better  than  we  can! 


Model  No.  148 
Cuts  13'  4" 


Model  No.  2)6 
Cuts  7'  3" 


Model  No.  228 
Cuts  11'  8" 


Model  No.  232 
Cuts  13'  4" 


• 


A  Wide  Kewanee  Cuts  Harrowing  Time  In  Half 

I  Any  farm  that  has  enough  land  to  warrant  the  use  of  a 
wide  harrow  has  plenty  of  tractor  power  to  pull  even  the 
largest  42'  Kewanee.  So  to  pull  anything  smaller  than  a 
wide  harrow  is  a  waste  of  both  power  and  time. 

A  wide  Kewanee  does  a  better  job  of  harrowing  than  any 
smaller  harrow  because  it  can  follow  the  contour  of  the 
ground  more  accurately. 

Cut  your  harrowing  time  in  half.  Use  a  wide  Kewanee. 
Kewanee,  one-man,  wheel-mounted  harrows  come  in  27V&', 
30',  33',  36'  and  42'  widths. 


Jfewtmee 


Developed,  Tested  and  Approved  by  Farmers  for  Farmers 

MACHINERY  &  CONVEYOR  CO.,  KEWANEE,  ILL. 
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Dave  Livingston  says: 
What  he  needs  to  protect  him  is 

His  mammy. . . 
you... and 


IK 


NetWtfclb. 


A  new-farrowed  pig  has  a  rough  time  of  it.  There  are 
only  three  things  in  this  old  world  to  take  care  of  him. 
You  to  house  him  .  .  .  his  mammy  to  feed  him  .  .  .  and 
Terramycin  to  protect  him. 

Terramycin  Soluble  Powder  to  protect  him  right 
after  farrowing  . . .  even  before  he  starts  eating. 

That's  right  .  .  .  helps  stop  scours,  the  disease  that 
kills  off  more  young  pigs  than  any  other  cause.  And 
it's  a  good  way  to  help  get  even  runts  and  tailenders 
started  off  right.  Terramycin  Soluble  Powder  is  potent 
help  against  scours,  (enteritis,  dysenteries) ,  respiratory 
diseases  and  bacterial  complications  associated  with 
pneumonia. 

Treat  immediately  after  farrowing  .  .  .  repeat  for 
3-4  days. 

It's  easy  too  .  .  .  with  the  Herd-Treater  packed  right 
in  every  special  1-lb.  package.  The  Herd-Treater  holds 
enough  to  treat  up  to  24  pigs  without  refilling  .  .  . 
measures  out  the  exact  dosage  needed  every  time. 

Remember  at  farrowing  time  .  .  .  and  at  any  other 
stress  or  critical  period,  use  Terramycin  Animal 
Formula  Soluble  Powder.  At  your  animal  health  sup- 
plier's now. 


ANIMAL 
FORMULA 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED 
COMPLETELY  SOLUBLE 

f  ach  pound  represent*  ?s  granw 
Terramycin  (Otytetracyellne  hydrothlor Itfe)  activity 


CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO.,  INC. 
BROOKLYN  6,  N.  Y. 
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BRIDES  ARE  GETTING  YOUNGER 

according  to  a  survey  of  9,961  mar- 
riages conducted  by  Mrs.  Roberta 
Frasier,  family  life  specialist,  Oregon 
State  College.  Brides'  ages  ranged 
from  15  to  76  years,  but  56%  of  the 
brides  and  18%  of  the  bridegrooms 
were  teen-agers  of  19  or  younger.  To- 
day's bride  averages  about  three 
years  younger  than  in  grandmother's 
day.  In  1890,  the  typical  bride  was  22 
years;  the  bridegroom  was  usually  26. 
In  the  Oregon  study,  one  bride  was 
under  15;  three  brides  were  married 
for  the  first  time  at  75  years  of  age 
or  older. 


Br 

I 

-A 

INCREASING  MEAT  IMPORTS  ex- 
ceeded one  billion  pounds  for  the 
first  time  in  history  in  1959.  That's 
enough  meat  to  provide  each  man, 
woman  and  child  with  an  extra  f>Vz 
pounds.  When  the  volume  of  live  meat 
animals  is  added  to  this  tonnage,  the 
total  accounts  for  about  10%  of  the 
nation's  meat  supply.  With  cattle,  hog 
ind  sheep  numbers  at  cyclical  peaks, 
the  present  market  is  so  saturated 
ivith  domestic  meat  production  that 
mports  of  even  2  to  3%  cause  drastic 
price  declines.  Live  stock  producers 
and  feeders  should  not  be  required  to 
operate  on  domestic  markets  which 
ire  flooded  with  an  increasing  vol- 
■ime  of  foreign  meat  products. 

ilD  YOUR  FARM  OF  RATS  which 
cause  an  estimated  $1  billion  a  year 
oss  in  destroyed  or  damaged  prop- 
rty,  contaminated  food  and  the 
pread  of  deadly  disease  germs  among 
>oth  humans  and  animals.  You  can 
eep  your  crib  or  barn  from  becom- 
ng  a  rat  haven  by  using  poisoned 
aits,  gassing  or  trapping  rats,  advises 
V.  C.  Nettles,  Clemson  Agricultural 
-ollege.  For  best  results  use  Warfarin 
r  other  blood-clotting  poisons.  For  a 
ouble-barreled  attack,  use  liquid 
/arfarin  and  dry  Warfarin  baits  at 
ie  same  time.  Then  the  rats  that 
on't  eat  themselves  to  death  will 
rink  themselves  to  death.  One  pair 
f  rats  will  eat  27  pounds  of  corn  in 
ie  winter  months  and  spoil  an  equal 
nount.  Each  rat  eliminated  from 
our  farm  saves  you  a  $20  bill. 

•   S.   MEAT   PRODUCTION  will 
reach  an  all-time  high  of  28.3  bil- 
3n  pounds  in  1960,  a  4%  gain  over 
y'59,  reports  George  Stark,  chairman 
the  board,  American  Meat  Insti- 
te.  This   record   production  will 
>ost  per  capita  meat  consumption 
!  om  158.2  to  160.6  pounds  despite  the 
I  creasing  population.  Most  of  the  in- 
•ease  will  be  beef,  up  3%  from  13.5 
H.3  billion  pounds.  Pork  supplies 
e  expected  to  be  12  billion  pounds. 
I  


AN  AEROMOBILE  MAGIC  CARPET 

which  hovers  six  inches  above  the 
ground  at  speeds  up  to  40  miles  an 
hour  holds  great  promise  for  carry- 
ing heavy  loads  over  land  or  water  on 
U.  S.  farms.  The  jet  vehicle  is  32 
inches  high,  71  inches  wide,  and  101 
inches  long.  It  has  a  72  hp  2  cycle,  4 
cylinder  engine  (4,000  rpm)  and  its 
fuel  consumption  is  5  gallons  per 
hour.  Its  maximum  altitude  at  585 
pounds  gross  weight  is  six  inches; 
maximum  speed  40  miles  per  hour.  It 
operates  in  the  air  over  unobstructed 
surface  without  steep  grade  and  trav- 
els over  snow,  ice,  open  water,  paved 
roads,  plowed  ground  or  marshlands. 

Propulsion  is  achieved  by  tilting 
the  aeromobile  in  the  direction  of  de- 
sired travel  using  a  control  system 
which  varies  the  magnitude  and  di- 
rection of  peripheral  jets.  The  ma- 
chine can  lift  enormous  weights  for  a 
given  horsepower,  exceeding  the  hel- 
icopter in  sheer  weight  lifting  in 
hover  or  forward  speed.  Dr.  William 
R.  Bertelsen,  Neponset,  111.,  a  physi- 
cian and  graduate  engineer,  says  the 
aeromobile  can  carry  grain,  fertilizer, 
water,  cattle,  men  or  machinery 
either  mounted  or  in  transport.  It  can 
pass  over  growing  crops  as  harmless 
as  the  wind  enabling  the  farmer  to 
dust,  spray  or  tend  crops  while  hover- 
ing safely  above  them.  The  rice 
grower,  for  example,  can  travel  over 
flooded  fields  to  repair  dikes. 


AIR  CONDITIONED  HELMETS  for 

farmers  working  in  hot,  dusty 
fields  are  gaining  wide  acceptance, 
reports  Robert  C.  Mueller,  manager, 
Jamieson  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  Medical  experts  report 
that  the  dust  is  not  only  a  source  of 
discomfort,  it  is  also  a  definite  health 
hazard.  Silicosis  and  fungus  disease  of 
the  lungs  are  common  among  tractor 
drivers,  and  can  become  fatal.  The 
football-type  helmet  utilizes  mechan- 
ical refrigeration  (like  an  auto  air 
conditioner)  plus  a  filter  to  remove 
dust  particles.  The  entire  unit  is  22 
inches  long,  9  inches  wide  and  17 
inches  high  and  weighs  about  40 
pounds.  A  lightweight  6  foot  vinyl 
hose  connects  the  fiberglass  helmet  to 
the  air  conditioner. 

A  TREMENDOUS  AMOUNT  OF  RE- 

search  in  live  stock  production  is 
being  conducted  according  to  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Produc- 
tion. At  a  recent  meeting,  papers 
were  presented  covering  265  research 
projects  at  69  institutions  involving 
the  work  of  832  investigators.  These 
included  34  papers  on  all  species  of 
live  stock,  80  on  swine,  111  on  cattle 
and  40  pertaining  to  sheep. 


jj    RENEW  YOUR   SUBSCRIPTION   TO  AMERICA'S   LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3  YEARS  FOR   $1    OR   6  YEARS   FOR  $2. 


One  secret  of  successful  feedlot  opera- 
tion is  the  use  of  natural  hormones. 
Synovex-S  for  Steers,  Synovex-H  for 
Heifers  or  Synovex-L  for  Lambs  all  con- 
tain natural  hormones  and  in  balance. 
That's  one  reason  why  more  and  more 
successful  feedlot  operators  are  turn- 
ing to  Synovex. 

Natural-occurring  hormones  in  balance 
have  so  many  advantages!  They  go  to 
work  almost  immediately  after  implant- 
ing—without side  effects.  The  animals 
start  putting  on  extra  weight  gains 
fast,  safely,  and  at  low  cost. 


These  balanced  natural  hormones,  as 
found  in  Synovex  Implants,  help  ani- 
mals get  to  market  faster  with  finer 
finish  and  in  fewer  feeding  days.  And 
you  have  no  worry  about  hormones  in 
the  meat,  no  down-grading  at  market 
time,  if  used  as  directed. 

Even  when  Synovex  was  administered 
at  the  rate  of  10  times  the  recom- 
mended dose,  no  measurable  hormone 
tissue  residue  was  found  in  the  meat 
when  the  animals  were  slaughtered. 
Make  '60  Successful  with 
Money-Making  Synovex. 


SYNOVEX-S  for  Steers 

The  natural  hormones  in  Synovex-S  stimu- 
late higher  weight  gain  at  lower  cost  per 
pound  of  gain.  You  can  get  up  to  20% 
more  meat  from  your  feed  and  save  up  to 
five  cents  per  pound  of  gain.  Synovex-S 
is  recommended  for  steers  weighing  400 
pounds  or  more. 


SYNOVEX-H  for  Heifers 

The  first  and  only  implant  for  heifers  gives 
up  to  Vi  pound  extra  gain  per  day.  Feed 
conversion  improves  up  to  20%.  Synovex-H 
works  swiftly  and  safely... is  recommended 
for  heifers  weighing  400  pounds  or  more. 


SYNOVEX-L  for  Lambs 

Developed  exclusively  for  lambs  — 
Synovex-L  gives  more  profit  out  of  the 
short  lamb  feeding  season.  Synovex-L  im- 
proves feed  conversion  up  to  20%  and  re- 
duces normal  100-day  feeding  by  as  much 
as  one  month.  Average  daily  gains  up  to 
30%  over  controls  have  been  reported. 


Synovex  has  been  cooperatively  developed  by 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  and  The  Syntex  Group. 
Synovex  Is  a  registered  Squibb  trademark. 


NEW, easy  lo  use 
implanter  for 
Synovex  S.  H  & 
L.  Fast,  efficient. 
No  pre-slitting  of 
skin  with  knife. 


All  three  Synovex  Weight  Gaining  Implants  stimulate  more  profitable  gains 
safely.  For  best  results  with  Synovex  implants,  feeder  stock  should  be  free 
from  parasites  and  feedlot  diseases,  and  fed  a  balanced  high  energy  ration. 
See  your  veterinarian.  One  implant  is  sufficient  for  entire  feeding  period. 

The  easy-to-use  all-metal  instrument  makes  implanting  Synovex  as  simple  as 
vaccination  — no  pre-slitting  of  skin  with  knife  necessary.  Now  more  than  ever 
before  put  Synovex  on  your  payroll  and  watch  your  profits  grow! 

Veterinary  Department,  E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS 
Division  of  O/in  Maihieson  Chemical  Corp.  •  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y» 


5  0LIN  MATIIIKSON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION.  100O 


Squibb 
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Mr.  Livestock  Producer: 


You  said  you  wanted  BIG  POWER 

you  get  it  and  MORE . . 
in  a  CASE.  TRACTOR  for  '60 


Ease  off  operation  •  Forward  speeds  •  Built-in  weight 


2230  farmers  .  .  .  many  of  them  livestock 
producers  .  .  .  were  asked  by  a  national  survey 
organization  what  features  they  wanted  most  in 
a  tractor.  23%  of  all  farmers  voted  power  most 
important . . .  big  power  to  handle  heaviest  tillage 
work  non-stop  .  .  .  big  power  that  makes  high- 
priced  hired  help  pay  off  in  greater  production- 
per-hour  .  .  .  big  PTO  power  that  will  handle 
field  harvesters  in  heaviest  crops.  And  if  it's  that 
kind  of  power  YOU  need,  make  your  next  tractor 
a  power-champion  Case  830.  There  are  66*  big 
horsepower  under  its  hood  ...  to  handle  5  bot- 
toms with  capacity  to  spare  . .  .  6-row  cultivation 
.  .  .  big-capacity  PTO  machines. 

Yes,  in  every  power  class  from  3-plow  to  6- 
plow,  Case  gives  you  a  big  power  PLUS  to  make 
your  production  go  UP  .  .  .  your  cost  of  produc- 
tion go  DOWN! 

Farmers  ranked  Price  next  in  importance  .  . . 
and  here  too,  Case  gives  you  the  winning  combin- 
ation .  .  .  power  in  abundance  at  a  low  price  you 


can  afford.  Horsepower  is  UP,  but  price  per 
horsepower  is  DOWN  ...  to  give  you  the  biggest 
measure  of  tractor  value  in  history. 

Ease  of  operation?  You  bet!  Nowhere  else 
can  you  find  the  smooth  stall-free  pull-power  of 
Case-o-matic  Drive®.  .  .  the  convenience  of  both 
hand  and  foot  throttle  control  .  .  .  the  effortless 
response  of  Case  power  steering. 

Convenient  forward  speeds?   The  new  1960 

Case  tractors  offer  an  unequalled  choice  of  trans- 
missions to  meet  every  need  .  .  .  including  exclu- 
sive Case-o-matic  Drive  with  unlimited  speeds 
in  each  range  .  .  .  exactly  right  for  each  job. 

Built-in- weight?  Case  builds  extra  "beef"  and 
stamina  into  every  model  to  match  the  big  power 
of  the  rugged  high-torque  Case-built  engines. 

Stop  in  at  your  Case  dealer  today.  Ask  him 
for  point-by -point  proof  that  a  new  Case  tractor 
for  '60  will  give  you  MORE  of  the  features  you 
want  .  .  .  and  NEED  ...  in  your  next  tractor. 


430  3-plow  .  . 
big  tractor  stamina  . 
35  h.p.* 


530  3-4  plow  .  .  . 
value  packed  utility 
champion  ...  40  h.p.* 


630  4-plow  .  .  . 
power-plus  for  average 
size  farms  ...  52  h.p.* 


6  POWER  SIZES  ...  32  MODELS  . . . 


730  5-plow  ..  .  . 
6-row  farming  capacity 
...  58  h.p.* 


830  5-6  plow  .  .  . 
power  champion  of  row- 
crop  tractors  ...  66  h.p.' 


930  83  horsepower* 
King  of  the  6-plow 
tractors 


FEATURING  MONEY-SAVING  DIESELS  IN  EVERY  POWER  CLAi 
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at  a  PRICE  you  can  afford 


830  5-6  plow  ...  66  h.p.*  to  handle 
your  biggest  tillage  jobs  non-stop.  Rugged 
Case-built,  farm-engineered  tractor  engines 
with  the  reserve  lugging  power  you  like.  Your 
choice  of  diesel,  gasoline  or  LP-gas  in  6 
models;  Case-o-matic  Drive  that  doubles  pull- 
power  on-the-go,  or  standard  Dual-Range  8- 
speed  transmission. 


ft  FUEL,  TRANSMISSION  AND  FRONT-END  OPTIONS 


J 


"Seo  level  (calculated)  mox.  h.p.  (based  on  60°  f.  and  29.92 
in.Hg.).    Manufacturer's  roting.    Not  yet  tested  at  Nebraska. 


Use  The  Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan.  Enjoy  the  cost-cutting 
work-speeding  advantages  of  a  new  1960  Case  tractor  now! 
This  plan  puts  new  equipment  to  work  for  you  right  away  .  .  . 
lets  you  make  later  payments  when  you  have  money  coming  in. 


J.  I.  CASS 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.         •         RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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MAIL  TODAY 


for  complete  facts  on  the  new  Case  1960  tractors.  Check  below 
for  colorful  tractor  catalogs.  Mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-560, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


□  930  6-plow  tractor 

□  830  5-6  plow  tractor 

□  730  5-plow  tractor 


Name. 


□  630  4-plow  tractor 

□  530  3-4  plow  tractor 

□  430  3-plow  tractor 

 Student  □ 


Address. 
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How  many  ways  can  you 
use  this  Niw  loader? 


1  Load  manure  with  strong  7-prong 
tine  bucket ! 

2  Make  grades  with  dozer  blade  — 
smooth  lanes,  level  fields,  fill  holes  and 
trenches  ! 

3  Use  fork  lift  for  pallet  handling  — 
load  boxed  fruit,  vegetables,  pallets  of 
baled  hay  ! 

4  Move  snow  and  light,  bulky  materials 
with  80  inch  steel  scoop  ! 

*5  Handle  seed,  feed,  fertilizer  —  bucket 
"holds"  at  any  height ! 

Let  this  New  Idea  loader  do  your  lifting, 
loading  and  heavy  muscle  work. 


Clean,  low,  compact  design  makes  New  Idea 
loader  easier,  safer  to  use.  Maneuvers  best  in 
barn  or  field. 

You  can  mount  a  New  Idea  loader  on  most 
any  tractor  by  yourself  in  15  minutes.  Models 
for  utility  tractors  and  for  general  purpose  farm 
tractors.  Most  loader  models  equipped  with  dou- 
ble acting  hydraulic  cylinders.  Hydraulic  bucket 
control  available  for  most  tractors. 

Use  dirt  plate,  dirt  bucket,  parking  stand  and 
quick-couplers  for  even  greater  loader  usefulness 
and  convenience. 

See  your  New  Idea  dealer  for  the  complete 
New  Idea  loader  story.  Or  mail  coupon  for  free 
literature.  Special  financing  arrangements 
through  your  New  Idea  dealer  can  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  own  this  loader  now. 


TtfEW  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  Avco  distributing  corp. 
Dept.  232,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  literature  on  New  Idea  loaders. 


Name. 


Address- 


"I  got  a  kick  out  of  your  Beasts  in 
Batches  editorial  (January,  1960),  but  you 
missed  a  dandy.  Down  in  Missouri  where 
I  come  from,  we  always  referred  to  a 
'span  of  mules'  which  is  more  colorful  than 
the  'pair  of  mules'  you  listed." 

— Bruce  Florea 
Storm  Lake,  la. 

"Re  Beasts  in  Batches,  where  I'm  from 
(Missouri)  it  was  always  a  'span  of  mules' 
not  a  pair.  Never  heard  of  a  'hand  of 
horses.'  A  hand  is  a  unit  of  measurement 
(about  4  inches)  used  to  measure  the 
height  of  horses  and  mules  from  ground  to 
withers." 

— R.  P.  Christeson 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
•  Down  in  Texas  where  I  come  from, 
we  always  called  a  team  of  mules  (we 
missed  that  one,  too)  a  pair.  When 
hitched  in  tandem,  four  or  more  to  pull 
a  combine,  we  called  them  a  span.  But 
we'll  bow  to  you  Missouri  boys.  A  hand 
is  the  near  horse  in  a  plowing  team. — Ed. 

"Here  are  some  more  terms  for  Beasts 
in  Batches." 

— Mrs.  George  Martin 
Whittemore,  Mich. 


A  shoal  of  herring 
A  dray  of  squirrels 
A  fesymer  of  ferrets 
A  trip  of  seals 
A  gang  of  elk 
A  bale  of  turtles 
A  pod  of  whales 
A  brood  of  grouse 
A  nide  of  pheasants 
A  plump  of  water- 
fowl 

A  siege  of  herons 
A  cast  of  hawks 
A  congregation  of 

plover 
A  fall  of  wood-cock 
A  walk  of  snipe 
A  skulk  of  foxes 
An  exaltation  of 


larks 

A  building  of  rooks 
A  smack  of  jelly- 
fish 

A  rafter  of  turkeys 
A  sord  of  mallards 
A  crash  of  rhinocer- 
ous 

A  sleuth  of  bears 
A  down  of  hares 
A  sounder  of  swine 
A  drift  of  hogs 
A  rag  of  colts 
A  harass  of  horses 
A  stud  of  mares 
A  pace  of  asses 
A  barren  of  mules 
A  ruh  of  martens 


".  .  .  on  groups  of  live  stock  and  wild- 
life, I  think  you  guys  have  taught  Webster 
a  few  things." 

— Ben  Hibbs,  Editor 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

"Congratulations  on  your  sheep  article 
(Point  Four  Sheep  Program),  we  can 
hardly  get  a  squib  about  sheep  in  most 
farm  papers.  We  have  had  sheep  on  this 
farm  for  100  years;  have  been  breeding 
registered  Shrophires  for  45  years." 

— Herman  W.  Ramsey 
Plainfield,  Ind. 

•  We  devote  about  12%  of  each  issue 
to  articles  on  sheep  and  wool.  Maybe 
other  farm  paper  editors  have  had  the 
wool  pulled  over  their  eyes  regarding  the 
interest  in  sheep. — Ed. 

"I  read  your  article  on  sheep  (Point 
Four  Sheep  Program  November,  1959) 
and  thought  it  very  good.  I  am  71  years 
old,  and  raise  steers  but  I  want  something 
easier  to  handle.  What  would  you  advise?" 

—George  M.  Wells 
Dayton,  Ohio 


'I'm  from  Texas." 
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More  miles 

in  front  of  them . . . 


Roomy  pickups  are  designed  for  easy  driving,  with  deep 
windshield  and  sloping  hood  for  better  road  view.  All- 
steel  bodies  stay  tight,  won't  warp;  inside  body  lengths 
are  a  full  7-  or  8V2-ft.  True-truck  V-8  power  is  standard. 


because  there's  better  service  behind  them! 


Farm-handy  International  Service  makes 
International  Trucks  live  longer  and  earn 
more. 

In  your  town  or  near  it,  you'll  find  one  of 
the  5,000  International  dealers  or  factory 
branches  that  make  up  the  nation's  largest 
exclusive  truck  service  network. 

They  offer  the  right  truck  for  the  job  and 
the  right  service  for  the  truck  .  .  .  two  good 
reasons  to  buy  International. 


International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago 
Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors 

Construction  Equipment 
McCormick'B)  Farm  Equipment  and 
Farmall®  Tractors 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


WORLD'S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 
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Look,  compare  .  .  .  you'll  be  a  Massey-Ferguson  man! 


THE  GET-UP-AND-GO 
ALL-JOB  TRACTOR! 

The  4-plow  Massey-Ferguson  65  is  powered 
just  right  to  handle  all  your  farm  jobs.  It's  a 
Ferguson  System  Tractor,  so  it  doesn't  need 
expensive  built-in  weight  that  merely  boosts 
fuel  costs  in  doing  those  important  light 
chores.  BUT— it  has  plenty  of  power  and  the 
exclusive  weight-transfer-traction  to  speed  you 
through  heavy  field  work.  It's  the  only  4-plow 
tractor  with  all  the  conveniences  and  econo- 
mies of  the  Ferguson  System.  With  exclusive 
4-Way  Work  Control,  the  big-job  MF  65  is  the 
all-job  tractor  engineered  for  every  modern, 
larger-acreage  farm  of  today  — whether  you 
choose  a  gas,  diesel  or  LP  model. 


Drive  it  once  —  get  the  feel  of  its  handling  ease  and  power  .  . .  and 
whether  you're  farming  with  4  plows  now  or  thinking  about  it  for  the 
future,  you'll  know  the  MF  65  is  the  tractor  for  you. 

An  easy  step  and  you're  aboard  this  tractor.  First  thing  you'll  see  is 
the  convenient,  close-in  grouping  of  all  the  instruments  and  controls. 
No  stretching  or  twisting  around  from  the  adjustable  contour-cushioned 
seat  to  reach  any  control.  You  sit  ahead  of  the  rear  axle  ...  in  the 
"comfort  zone".  .  .  easy  to  stay  on  the  go  and  work  hour  after  hour. 

4 -Way  Work  Control  extends  the  efficiency  of  the  MF  65  .  .  .  provides 
the  precise  control  that's  so  much  a  part  of  the  Ferguson  System. 
Quadramatic  Control  gives  fingertip  control  of  mounted  implements  .  .  . 
Dual  Range  Transmission  has  a  speed  just  right  for  every  job. 


Variable-Drive  PTO  gives  you  two  power  take-off  drives.  Engine 
PTO  matches  the  shaft's  speed  to  the  engine's  speed.  In  Ground 
PTO,  the  shaft  rotates  in  ratio  to  the  ground  speed  of  the 
tractor.  Two-Stage  Clutching  means  one  clutch  controls  both 
the  ground  travel  and  PTO.  PTO-driven  machines  can  keep 
running  regardless  of  tractor  starts  and  stops. 
Choose  a  gas,  diesel  or  LP  model.  There's  power-to- spare  in 
the  precision -engineered  gas  engine.  It  has  such  outstanding 
features  as  valve  rotators  for  extra  long  Life,  removable  wet 
sleeves  for  lower  service  costs.  The  new  M-F  diesel  engine  is 
the  finest  engineered  and  most  power-packed  yet  made  in  this 
class.  The  MF  65  Diesel  has  a  special  Differential  Lock  which 
gets  you  through  the  slickest  going  without  stopping. 
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Ferguson  35  Diesel— ■'' Powered  for  Profit."  No  other 
tractor  in  the  3-plow  class  has  ever  matched  it  for  economy 
and  convenience  on  so  many  different  jobs.  All  the  sought- 
after  features  of  the  Ferguson  System  are  teamed  with 
those  of  diesel.  This  lightweight  champion  breezes  through 
all  kinds  of  chores  with  miserlike  economy.  Go  out  to  the 
field  with  a  3-bottom  plow  or  other  tillage  tool  and  watch 
the  job  get  done  faster  and  at  much  less  cost  than  ever 
before. 

If  you're  farming  with  3,  4,  or  5  bottom  plows  and  want 
the  very  best  tractor  for  easier,  more  efficient,  more  eco- 
nomical work— go  in  and  see  the  world-famous  Ferguson 
System  tractors  at  your  nearest  Massey- Ferguson  dealer 
today.  Ask  him  about  the  M-F  Protected  Time  Payment  Plan. 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 

Massey- Ferguson  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Pace-Setler  of  Modern  Farming  .  .  .  World's  Most  Famous 
Combines  and  the  Only  Tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 
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And  Cattle 


Outlook  Brightens 


By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


February  Market  Trends 

Slightly  lower;  choice  steers  $25. 

Steady  to  higher;  $17  by  summer,  $14  next  fall. 

Higher;  choice  lambs  $18.50. 


THE  HOG  OUTLOOK  has  bright- 
ened considerably  for  1960.  The 
fall  pig  crop  was  not  as  large  as 
expected  and  farmers  are  planning 
a  substantial  reduction  in  spring  far- 
rowings.  This  is  the  substance  of 
USDA's  December  Pig  Crop  Report. 

The  number  of  pigs  saved  from  fall 
litters  (June-November)  was  2% 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Last  June,  farmers  polled  by  USDA 
said  they  would  have  8%  more  sows 
farrowing  in  this  period.  The  Decem- 
ber survey,  however,  showed  that 
they  actually  had  only  5%  more  sows 
farrowing.  In  addition,  fewer  pigs 
were  saved  per  litter  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  so  that  there  was 
only  a  2%  increase  in  total  pigs  saved. 

This  means  that  hog  marketings 
late  this  winter  and  during  the  spring 
will  be  only  slightly  above  a  year  ago. 
Fewer  gilts  and  sows  will  likely  be 
held  back,  however,  so  total  hog  mar- 
ketings could  well  be  up  more  than 
2%  during  this  period.  Even  so,  the 
chances  are  good  that  hog  prices  will 
firm  up  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  Most  of  the  seasonal  price 
increases  in  the  first  half  of  1960  will 
likely  be  in  the  spring. 

The  most  important  bit  of  informa- 
tion in  the  December  Pig  Crop  Report 
has  to  do  with  farrowing  plans  for 
the  spring  season  which  extends  from 
December  through  May.  Farmers  in- 
tend to  cut  back  farrowings  by  12%. 
Allowing  for  some  upward  trend  in 
the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter, 
perhaps  a  11%  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  spring  pig  crop  would  be  a  good 
estimate. 

Early  Farrowing  Trend  Reversed 

A  12%  reduction  in  total  farrow- 
ings would  be  a  larger  cut  back  than 
expected.  In  September,  farmers  in 
10  midwestern  states  intended  to  re- 
duce farrowings  in  December  to  Feb- 
ruary by  4%.  We  took  this  as  a  hint 
of  a  small  reduction  in  the  important 
March-May  farrowing  period.  When 
polled  in  December,  these  farmers 
had  changed  their  plans.  They  stated 
then  their  intentions  to  cut  back  far- 
rowings  in  the  December -to -Febr- 
uary period  by  15%  instead  of  4%. 
And  for  the  March-May  period,  when 
two-thirds  of  the  spring  pig  crop  ar- 
rive, they  planned  an  1 1  %  reduction. 

In  10  important  hog  states,  then, 
farmers  are  planning  a  15%  reduction 
in  early  farrowings,  a  11%  reduction 
in  late  farrowings.  This  is  a  reversal 
of  a  long  time  trend  to  earlier  farrow- 
ings. This  is  probably  only  a  tempor- 
ary reversal  reflecting  the  disappoint- 
ing experience  of  farmers  who  lost 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  pigs 
last  winter  which  was  severe  in  the 
midwest. 

Farmers  evidently  saw  the  hand 
writing  on  the  wall  last  summer 
when  hog  prices  took  an  unprece- 
dented dive.  Prices  continued  to  de- 
cline during  the  fall  and  in  December 
200  to  220  pound  barrows  and  gilts 
averaged  $12.50  at  Chicago.  This  is  a 
third  lower  than  in  December  of  1958 
and  the  lowest  December  average 
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since -1955  when  medium  weight 
butchers  averaged  $11.52. 

Hog  prices  have  declined  somewhat 
more  than  expected  this  fall.  One  rea- 
son is  that  low  prices  have  been  "feed- 
ing on  themselves." 

This  works  as  follows: 

Prices  decline. 

Farmers  plan  to  cut  back  farrow- 
ings. 

More  sows  are  marketed  and  fewer 
gilts  saved  back. 

Prices  drop  even  more. 

More  farmers  plan  to  cut  produc- 
tion. 

Then  more  sows  are  marketed; 
fewer  gilts  saved;  prices  drop;  farm- 
ers cut  production. 

This  partly  explains  why  hog 
slaughter  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber was  15  to  20%  larger  than  in  the 
same  months  of  1958  even  though  the 
number  of  pigs  farrowed  in  the  prev- 
ious March-May  period  was  only 
around  10%  above  the  year  before. 
In  November,  sows  made  up  11.1% 
of  the  total  federally  inspected 
slaughter  as  compared  with  8.2%  the 
year  before.  The  percentage  is  the 
largest  for  November  since  1943. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  also, 
that  the  1959  spring  pig  crop  may 
have  been  underestimated. 

The  magnitude  of  the  planned  cut 
back  in  hog  production  in  1960  is 
somewhat  surprising  considering  the 
huge  corn  crop  this  fall.  Evidently 
the  government  support  program  will 
be  siphoning  off  a  considerable 
amount  of  corn  that  would  have 
otherwise  gone  to  market  through 
hogs. 

Farmers  in  nearly  every  state  ex- 
cept in  the  North  Atlantic  area  are 
planning  to  cut  spring  (December- 
May)  farrowings  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 

An  appropriate  question  at  this 
point  is  whether  or  not  farmers  will 
follow  through  on  their  stated  inten- 
tions. The  accompanying  chart  shows 
that  their  intentions  as  given  in  the 
Pig  Crop  Reports  have  been  a  fairly 
reliable  guide  to  future  farrowings. 


Sows  Farrowing  in  Spring 
1959  and  Intended  for  1960 


State  or 


(December  through  May) 


Per  Cent 


Division 

1959 

1960 

Change 

1000 

1000 

head 

head 

North  Atlantic 

118 

121 

+  2% 

East  North  Central 

2346 

2124 

—  9% 

Ohio 

368 

353 

—  4 

Indiana 

580 

522 

—10 

Illinois 

974 

877 

—10 

Michigan 

105 

91 

—13 

Wisconsin 

319 

281 

—12% 

West  North  Central 

3937 

3349 

—15% 

Minnesota 

608 

517 

—15 

Iowa 

1776 

1563 

—12 

Missouri 

567 

527 

—  7 

North  Dakota 

96 

62 

—35 

South  Dakota 

321 

225 

—30 

Nebraska 

414 

331 

—20 

Kansas 

155 

124 

—20% 

South  Atlantic 

759 

694 

—  9% 

South  Central 

934 

847 

—  9% 

West 

188 

175 

—  7% 

United  States 

8282 

7310 

—12% 
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A  SUBSTANTIAL  REDUCTION  in 
farrowings  for  the  spring  of  1960 
was  predicted  by  the  USDA  following  a 
survey  of  farmers'  farrowing  intentions. 
The  chart  above  shows  the  expected  rate 
of  decline.  It  also  shows  that  farmers' 
past  farrowing  intentions  have  been  fair- 
ly reliable. 


cattle  feeders  operating  in  the  United 
States.  First  is  the  farmer-feeder. 
This  group  includes  farmers  who 
earn  the  major  share  of  their  income 
from  cattle  feeding  enterprises.  Cat- 
tle feeding  often  is  an  operation  which 
utilizes  labor  in  the  months  when 
field  work  is  at  a  minimum. 

The  second  group  includes  the  com- 
mercial feeders.  These  feeders  earn 
the  major  share  of  their  income  from 
feeding  their  own  cattle.  They  gen- 
erally have  cattle  on  feed  each  month 
of  the  year.  They  may  or  may  not  also 
grow  crops. 

Custom  feeders  make  up  the  third 
group.  In  this  group  are  cattle  feeders 
who  have  facilities  and  do  the  feeding 
of  cattle  which  other  people  own. 
They  may  also  feed  their  own  cattle, 
but  a  large  share  of  their  income 
comes  from  the  receipts  from  feeding 
cattle  belonging  to  others.  Often  they 
do  not  grow  crops. 

The  Corn  Belt  still  ranks  first  in 
cattle  feeding  but  is  losing  percent- 
agewise to  other  areas.  The  farmer- 
feeder  predominates  in  the  Corn  Belt 
but  commercial  and  custom  feeding 
are  increasing.  Twenty  years  ago  over 
80%  of  all  cattle  on  feed,  when  the 
January  1  inventory  was  taken,  was 
in  the  Corn  Belt.  Today  this  is  down 
to  around  70%.  The  Western  states 
have  picked  up  most  of  these  10  per- 
centage points.  Commercial  and  cus- 
tom cattle  feeding  have  increased 
rapidly  in  the  West  in  the  past  decade. 

Fed  Beef  Demand  Continues  High 

Added  to  the  increase  in  January  1 
inventory  numbers  is  the  faster  feed- 
ing done  in  the  West.  On  the  average, 
California  cattlemen  feed  three 
batches  of  cattle  in  each  feed  lot  in 
each  year.  Colorado  cattlemen  feed 
over  two  batches  and  the  Corn  Belt 
not  quite  two  batches  per  year. 

Traditionally,  Corn  Belt  cattle 
feeders  have  fed  relatively  small  lots 
of  cattle  and  have  worked  cattle  feed- 
ing into  winter  months  when  field 
operations  were  lightest.  Feeding  in 
the  western  and  southwestern  states 
is  generally  of  a  different  type.  Small 
feed  lots  in  these  areas  account  for 
only  a  small  percentage  of  all  cattle 
fed.  Large  feed  lots  are  numerous. 

Some  of  the  largest  feed  lots  will 
hold  over  30,000  head  of  cattle  at  one 
time.  If  this  size  lot  has  a  volume 
turn-over  of  three  times  each  year, 
90,000  head  will  be  marketed  in  a  12- 
month  period.  There  are  few  lots 
marketing  this  large  a  number;  how- 
ever there  are  many  lots  marketing 
more  than  30,000  head  per  year. 

Fed  cattle  now  make  up  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  total  U.  S.  beef  output. 
This  contrasts  with  a  little  less  than 
30%  in  the  1920's.  Demand  for  fed 
beef  has  encouraged  the  increase  in 
cattle  feeding.  In  addition,  large  sup- 
plies of  feed  at  relatively  low  prices 
have  made  increased  feeding  profit- 
able. Demand  for  fed  beef  is  expect- 
ed to  continue  and  large,  reasonably 
priced  feed  supplies  are  also  likely  to 
be  available. 

The  increases  in  cattle  feeding  and 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-one) 
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Source:  USDA's  Pig  Crop  Report,  Decem- 
ber 1959. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  fall  pig 
crop  and  prospective  farrowings  this 
spring,  the  hog  price  outlook  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

Hog  prices  should  firm  up  in  Feb- 
ruary and  advance  through  the  spring 
to  about  $16  to  $17  level  by  next  sum- 
mer. The  seasonal  price  decline  in 
the  late  summer  and  fall  should  be 
moderate.  Chances  are  good  that  fall 
lows  will  not  drop  below  the  $14 
level.  Continued  improvement  in  hog 
prices  is  in  prospect  for  1961. 

Farrowings  in  the  fall  of  1960  will 
probably  be  below  farrowings  in  the 
fall  of  1958. 

Specialization  in  the  cattle  indus- 
try will  continue  in  the  1960's.  There 
are  ranchers  who  have  specialized  in 
producing  feeder  calves  for  delivery 
in  certain  months.  Other  ranchers 
have  specialized  in  producing  year- 
lings. Specialization  also  shows  up  in 
cattle  feeding  which  will  benefit  the 
entire  industry. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of 

MILLION  HEAD 


Other  significant  features  of  hog  pro- 
duction apparent  in  the  chart  are  that 
fall  farrowings  have  increased  in  impor- 
tance (due  to  more  multiple  farrowing 
operations),  and  that  they  tend  to  change 
in  the  same  direction  as  farrowings  the 
previous  spring.  Farrowings  this  fall  will 
probably  be  below  the  fall  of  1958. 


The  Brahman: 


Old-Fashioned 
Beef  Newcomer 


Br  Stewart  H.  Fowler    •    Louisiana  State  University 


HE'S  A  REAL  HUMP-BACKED 
hero!  "He's  increased  the  size, 
vigor,  livability,  and  cut-out 
value  of  our  cattle."  Time  and  again, 
during  my  days  as  a  packer  buyer,  I 
heard  southeastern  cowmen  voice  this 
sort  of  praise  of  the  Brahman.  It's  de- 
serving tribute  to  the  contributions 
made  to  the  U.  S.  beef  cattle  industry 
by  the  hump-backed,  heavy-dew- 
lapped  imports  from  India. 

As  you  travel  over  the  country,  the 
name  will  come  out  sounding  many 
different  ways — ranging  from  a  slow- 
drawled  "bray-muh,"  through  a 
quick,  nasal  "brim-ah,"  to  a  precise 
"bra-man."  Regardless  of  what  they 
are  called,  these  cattle  are  classified 
in  a  different  zoological  group  than 
their  European  cousins.  Herefords, 
Holsteins,  and  the  other  breeds  of 
European  cattle  belong  to  the  Bos 
taurus  species.  But,  the  Brahman's 
genes  make  him  different  enough  to 
be  classed  as  Bos  indicus.  Ask  the 
cowman  who  uses  them  in  crossbreed- 
ing— he  will  tell  you  that  this  gene 
difference  puts  more  dollars  in  his 
jeans! 

Consider  the  background  of  these 
cattle  for  a  moment.  First,  the  term 
Brahman  is  nearly  as  inclusive  as  the 
term  "horse,"  which  we  loosely  apply 
to  a  350-pound  Shetland  pony  or  to  a 
one-ton  Shire  draft  horse.  Indian  cat- 
tle may  be  classified  into  six  general 
types  which  include  more  than  30 
breeds.  Size  and  conformation  vary 
from  massive  beasts  of  burden  to 
naturally  long-legged  trotters  that 
have  been  bred  for  racing  speed.  In- 
dians use  these  cattle  for  pulling 
plows  and  carts,  for  milk,  and  for 
fuel  in  the  form  of  dried  dung. 

Brahmans  Brought  Here  in  1849 

But  cattle  are  seldom  killed  for 
meat  in  India.  The  Hindu  religion  is 
of  major  importance  there,  and  the 
most  pious  Hindus  are  vegetarians. 
They  believe  in  nonviolence  to  ani- 
mals as  well  as  humans  and  suppose 
that  an  animal  may  house  the  soul  of 
a  human  from  an  earlier  life. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  Brah- 
mans were  brought  to  the  United 
States  as  early  as  1835.  It  is  more  gen- 
erally accepted,  however,  that  the 
first  importation  was  that  of  Dr. 
James  Bolton  Davis  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  1849.  Thus,  the  Brahman  ar- 
rived in  our  country  later  than  the 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford  but  before 
the  Angus. 

Four  principal  strains  or  varieties 
eventually  reached  the  United  States 
—the  Gir,  Guzerat,  Krishna  Valley, 
and  Nellore — in  time  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  American 
I  Brahman.  Little  effort  was  made  to 
keep  these  strains  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. Instead,  a  conscious  effort  was 
made  to  consolidate  the  desirable 


qualities  of  each  into  an  American 
beef-type  Brahman. 

Despite  the  Brahman's  111-year 
history  in  this  country,  it  has  only 
been  in  the  last  35  years  that  the 
American  Brahman  became  estab- 
lished in  the  beef  industry  of  the 
world.  Thus,  the  Brahman  is  truly 
an  old-time  newcomer. 

The  American  Brahman  breed 
rests  largely  on  about  266  bulls  and 
22  females  that  were  brought  to  this 
country  between  1854  and  1926. 
Many  of  these  original  Indian  cattle 
were  somewhat  narrow  and  upstand- 
ing, droopy  in  the  rump,  and  other- 
wise deficient  in  beef-producing 
characteristics.  However,  they  found 
a  welcome  home  in  the  South  with 
the  specific  assignment  of  breeding 
hot-weather  adaptability  and  tick  re- 
sistance into  the  range  herds. 

Breed  Association  Formed  in  1924 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  their  origi- 
nal mission,  the  Brahman  provided 
a  surprise  bonus  of  bigger  beef  ani- 
mals. Unusual  hybrid  vigor  was  ex- 
hibited in  their  crossbred  offspring. 
In  addition  to  their  hardiness,  these 
cattle  showed  good  beef  development 
in  their  crossbred  offspring. 

Good  crossbreeding  results  intensi- 
fied the  desire  of  some  cattlemen  to 
produce  a  beef-type  Brahman.  They 
wanted  a  purebred  Brahman,  possess- 
ing all  the  good  qualities  found  oc- 
casionally in  top  crossbred  offspring. 
The  American  Brahman  Breeders 
Association  was  formed  in  1924  and 
gave  united  effort  to  selection  for 
beef  production  through  the  use  of 
Bos  indicus  blood. 

My  travels  have  revealed  that 
many  breeders  were  highly  success- 
ful in  selecting  for  and  fixing  beef 
type  in  their  herds.  The  cattle  are 
deeper  and  thicker,  the  hump  is  less 
prominent,  backs  are  straighter, 
rumps  are  more  nearly  level,  and  the 
rounds  are  thicker  and  deeper.  This 
development  of  our  present  day, 
large-size,  beef-type  American  Brah- 
man was  accomplished  largely  by  a 
few  pioneer  breeders.  Their  faith  and 


confidence  in  this  new-type  Brah- 
man caused  them  to  persist  in  the 
creation  of  a  superior  beef  animal, 
especially  for  southern  pastures. 

A  number  of  our  agricultural  col- 
leges now  own  Brahman  herds.  They 
are  working  hand-in-hand  with 
breeders  toward  further  improve- 
ment of  the  breed.  Louisiana  State 
University  acquired  a  registered 
Brahman  herd  in  1937,  becoming  the 
first  college  to  do  so.  LSU  also  is  the 
only  college  maintaining  and  exhibit- 
ing a  show  string  of  Brahmans  at  all 
the  major  Brahman  shows  in  Texas, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana. 

Now,  let's  review  characteristics  of 
the  American  Brahman  and  try  to 
separate  fact  from  fancy.  Many  Brah- 
man stories — both  good  and  bad — 
have  circulated  for  years.  Some  of 
both  kinds  are  unfounded.  For  some, 
we  lack  scientific  information  to  sub- 
stantiate or  disprove.  Others  are  fair- 
ly well  established  on  a  sound  basis. 

"Hump"  May  Have  a  Function 

The  peculiar  hump  at  the  back  of 
the  neck  is  the  feature  that  catches 
your  eye  when  you  first  see  a  Brah- 
man. In  bulls,  this  hump  sometimes 
reaches  a  height  of  12  to  16  inches 
and  a  weight  of  40  to  50  pounds.  It  is 
considerably  smaller  in  cows.  The 
function  of  the  hump  has  long  baf- 
fled scientists  and  cattlemen.  How- 
ever, it  may  prove  of  considerable 
importance  as  Brahman  owners  say 
it  grows  and  recedes  in  tempo  with 
adequate  and  inadequate  feed.  Some 
think  this  indicates  that  the  muscle, 
fat,  and  water  contained  in  the  hump 
may  help  carry  the  animal  through 
periods  of  drouth  and  food  shortage. 

The  hump  of  young  animals  in 
good  condition  is  a  well-marbled, 
boneless  chunk  of  meat  that  makes 
an  excellent  pot  roast.  The  hump  of 
mature  animals  may  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gristle,  so  it  is 


Bano  Manso  of  LSU  18th  is  an  excellent 
Brahman  breed  bull.  He  has  won  four 
Brand  champion  and  two  reserve  champion 
honors  in  shows.  He  weighs  2,025  pounds. 


Queen  Manso  11  is  LSU's  national  cham- 
pion Brahman  cow.  After  winning  14  grand 
champion  awards,  she  was  retired  to  LSU's 
purebred  herd.    She  weighs  1,560  pounds. 
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best  used  for  stew  meat  or  ham- 
burger. 

The  Brahman  rates  well  on  size 
under  most  environmental  condi- 
tions. The  average  Brahman  cow,  in 
good  condition,  will  weigh  from  1,000 
to  1,200  pounds.  Mature  cows  in  one 
of  LSU's  experimental  herds  have 
averaged  1,115  pounds  in  pasture 
condition.  Bulls  in  good  working  con- 
dition range  from  1,600  to  1,900 
pounds.  It's  not  unusual,  when  ani- 
mals are  fed  for  the  show  ring,  for 
cows  to  weigh  up  to  1,700  pounds  and 
for  bulls  to  surpass  2,200  pounds. 

Brahman  calves  are  usually  rather 
small  at  birth.  The  weight  of  bull 
calves  in  LSU's  experimental  herd 
averaged  63.5  pounds  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  Heifers  averaged  55 
pounds  at  birth.  However,  the  calves 
grow  rapidly  on  the  liberal  supply  of 
rich  milk  that  is  characteristic  of 
Brahman  cows.  Thus,  the  light  birth 
weights  reduce  calving  trouble  while 
the  weaning  weights  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  the  other  beef 
breeds. 

What  about  the  color  of  the  coat? 
The  statement  is  often  made  that  fat 
is  a  good  Brahman  color.  Neverthe- 
less, as  is  true  with  Hereford  and 
many  other  breeds,  certain  shades 
and  hues  enjoy  varying  degrees  of 
popularity  within  the  American 
Brahman.  The  most  prevalent  color 
is  steel  grey  of  various  shades,  and 
some  breeders  of  registered  cattle 
cull  animals  of  off-shades.  Reds  of 
several  hues,  though  less  numerous, 
are  equally  acceptable  and  actually 
preferred  by  some  breeders. 

Brahmans  Love  Affection 

You  will  hear  lots  of  pros  and  cons 
on  the  disposition  of  Brahman  and 
Brahman-type  cattle.  They  are  often 
condemned  because  of  their  apparent 
nervousness  and  for  being  difficult  to 
handle.  However,  many  breeders  and 
feeders  disagree  with  these  views — 
they  point  out  that  Brahman  cattle 
may  be  "as  wild  as  a  white-tailed 
buck"  but  that  they  can  be  "as  meek 
as  Mary's  little  lamb."  It  all  depends 
upon  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  handled. 

There's  a  tall  tale  that  an  old  friend 
of  mine  used  to  tell  about  how 
ranchers  wean  Brahman  calves:  sup- 
posedly, a  cowboy  on  the  ranch's 
fastest  quarter  horse  outruns  the 
cows  and  calves  through  a  holding 
corral  and  swings  the  gate  closed;  he 
then  draws  his  six-shooter  and  fires 
into  the  air — the  cows  clear  the  top  of 
the  16-foot-high  fence,  leaving  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Eight) 
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Sheep  Experts  tell  how  to 


Boost  Your 
Sheep  Profits 


Creep  feeding  can  get  your  lambs  to  market  with 
less  feed  costs  according  to  research  results  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.    If  your  lambs  are  born 


March  1,  they  could  reach  90  pounds  in  July  by 
creep  feeding.  With  no  grain  they  wouldn't  hit 
that  weight  until  September,  when  prices  are  lowest. 


SOME  SHEEPMEN  MAKE  a  lot 
more  profit  than  do  their  neigh- 
bors down  the  road,  even  though 
they  have  about  the  same  size  flocks 
and  equipment.  Why  the  difference? 
We  recently  polled  college  sheep  spe- 
cialists to  see  if  we  could  pinpoint  it. 

Records  kept  by  the  Ohio  State 
University  Commercial  Ewe  Flock 
Production  Program  show  how  much 
profits  varied  from  farm  to  farm.  The 
top  flock  owner  last  year  grossed 
$41.73  per  ewe  while  the  average 
flock  owner  earned  only  $26.82  per 
ewe.  Why?  Ralph  Grimshaw,  Ohio 
sheep  specialist,  lists  these  important 
factors: 

•  High  profit  flocks  averaged  a 
higher  per  cent  of  lamb  crops  from 
more  twin  lambs  and  more  lambs 
saved.  The  top  operator  produced  a 
whopping  169  lambs  per  100  ewes. 
The  average  operator  turned  out  only 
105  lambs  per  100  ewes. 

•  Top  operators  marketed  a 
slightly  heavier  lamb  and  got  them 
to  market  earlier.  Lambs  in  the  top 
profit  flock  averaged  106.6  pounds  at 
market  time.  The  average  flock 
owner  marketed  lambs  weighing  88 
pounds. 

•  The  best  managers  averaged 
much  higher  wool  sales.  The  top 
farmer  sold  $8.37  worth  of  wool  per 
ewe  while  the  average  farmer  got 
wool  returns  of  only  $5.90  per  ewe. 

The  average  farm  flock  owner  will 
earn  a  little  less  from  sheep  in  1960 
— unless  he  does  a  better  than  aver- 
age job.  Wool  markets  will  be  strong, 
and  Uncle  Sam  has  promised  to  con- 
tinue his  incentive  program  at  620 
per  pound  for  shorn  wool.  Lamb 
prices,  however,  will  be  slightly 
weaker  and  are  expected  to  more 
than  offset  better  income  from  wool. 

Save  Every  Twin  Lamb 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  twins 
can  make  the  difference  in  profits.  It 
costs  about  $16  to  keep  a  ewe  around 
for  a  year.  Say  she  produces  you  $6 
worth  of  wool;  that  means  you  have 
$10  in  cost  to  charge  against  the  lamb 
profit.  If  the  ewe  produces  no  lamb 
you  have  a  $10  loss. 

If  she  produces  one  lamb  you  have 
a  chance  of  a  modest  profit.  It  will 
cost  you  about  $6  to  raise  the  lamb  to 
maturity.  Add  the  ewe  cost  and  you 
have  a  total  cost  of  $16  to  produce  one 
lamb.  If  you  sell  him  at  100  pounds 
for  200  per  pound  you  have  a  net 
labor  income  of  only  $4. 

But  if  the  ewe  produces  two  lambs 
the  situation  is  different.  The  ewe 
costs  are  still  only  $10.  Add  $6  to 
raise  each  of  the  twins  to  maturity 
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and  you  have  a  total  of  $22  in  cost. 
Even  if  you  market  the  lambs  at  90 
pounds  for  200  a  pound  you  have  a 
total  gross  of  $36  against  the  $22  cost 
and  a  net  gain  of  $14. 

Right  now,  at  lambing  time,  is 
when  you  can  start  increasing  profits 
by  saving  lambs.  Plan  to  give  every 
ewe  special  care  such  as  providing 
plenty  of  room  in  a  warm  dry  pen  and 
be  on  hand  when  the  lamb  is  born. 
For  next  year,  see  where  you  could 
improve  your  breeding  stock  to  get  a 
higher  percentage  of  twins. 

"High  unit  production  continues  to 
be  the  producer's  best  means  of  in- 
creasing profits.  This  requires  high 
lamb  crops  and  heavy  weaning 
weights  with  above  average  wool 
production.  Careful  selection  and 
culling  provides  the  basis,"  says 
Milton  A.  Madsen,  Utah  State  spe- 
cialist. 

Speed  Lambs  to  Market 

L.  N.  Hazel,  Iowa  State  breeding 
researcher,  lists  these  as  important 
things  to  look  for  in  selecting  breed- 
ing ewes  and  rams: 

•  Quick  growth  rate  of  the  lambs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  early  spring 
marketing  program. 

•  A  thick,  heavy-muscled  carcass. 
High  condition  and  fat  are  becoming 
less  acceptable  in  lambs  just  as  in 
pigs  and  cattle. 

•  Economy  of  production.  This 
means  a  high  percentage  of  lambs 
from  the  ewe  flock — which  requires 
a  high  percentage  of  twins.  Where 
possible,  use  rams  that  are  twins  and 
keep  twin  lambs  for  breeding  stock. 

Year  after  year  lamb  prices  are 
highest  in  March  and  April  and  de- 
cline until  November  or  December. 
The  experts  on  our  panel  agreed 
unanimously  that  this  is  of  top  im- 
portance to  earning  higher  profits. 
T.  W.  Wickersham  of  Iowa  State  says, 
"The  early  production  of  high  qual- 
ity lambs  for  the  late  May  and  June 
market  is  quite  profitable."  He  adds 
that  the  Iowa  sheep  man  who  can 
change  to  an  early  lambing  system 
can  profitably  expand  his  sheep  en- 
terprise. 

Research  workers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  tested  four  differ- 
ent feeding  programs  on  lambs  to 
find  which  would  give  the  fastest 
gains  and  hit  the  best  market.  One 
lot  received  no  grain,  only  alfalfa, 
brome  hay  and  corn  silage.  Another 
lot  was  fed  the  same  roughage,  only 


tions  result  in  more  rapid  gains  and 
insure  higher  profits,"  he  said.  "For 
the  small  farm  feeder  who  fattens  500 
or  fewer  lambs  the  costs  often  run 
too  high.  He  usually  produces  all  of 
his  own  feed  and  it  is  of  higher  qual- 
ity than  the  large  commercial  feed 
lot." 

Madsen  points  out  that  the  real  ad- 
vantage of  pelleting  is  in  the  use  of 
quality  non-legume  roughages.  Pel- 
leting the  roughage  results  in  greater 
consumption  and  less  waste.  "Under 
these  conditions,  pelleting  may  be 
profitable,"  he  says. 

Control  Parasites  the  Year  Around 

This  is  one  of  the  sheep  man's  big- 
gest jobs.  It  often  means  the  differ- 
ence between  high  and  very  low  re- 
turns. 

Richard  Miller,  Sheep  Specialist  of 
Kentucky,  warns  that  one  of  the 
times  when  an  all-season  parasite 
control  program  is  important  is  when 
the  farmer  is  expanding  his  feed  en- 
terprise. "The  more  intensive  the 
sheep  enterprise,  the  more  intensive 
must  be  the  parasite  control,"  he  says. 
Grimshaw,  also  lists  a  timely  drench- 
ing program  among  the  things  that 
most  sheep  producers  most  frequent- 
ly forget. 

Graydon  Blank,  Professor  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  at  Michigan  State 
University,  recommends  this  as  a 
complete  program  for  controlling  in- 
ternal parasites: 

•  Drench  all  adult  sheep  with 
phenothiazine  after  lambing  and  be- 
fore flock  is  turned  to  pasture.  If  the 
flock  lambs  on  pasture,  drench  as 
soon  as  ewes  have  finished  lambing. 

•  Keep  a  phenothiazine  salt  mix- 
ture before  the  flock  all  during  the 
grazing  season. 

•  Drench  all  sheep  and  lambs  with 
phenothiazine-lead-arsenate  between 
June  15  and  July  15.  This  is  the  im- 
portant time  to  control  tape  worms. 

•  At  weaning  time  drench  lambs 
with  phenothiazine  and  turn  them  on 
clean  pasture.  If  lambs  show  signs  of 
scouring  use  phenothiazine-lead- 
arsenate  or  the  copper  sulfate-nico- 
tine  sulfate. 

•  Drench  all  breeding  stock  with 
phenothiazine  when  you  bring  them 
in  from  pasture  and  before  rams  are 
turned  with  ewes. 

For  the  drenches  in  this  program, 
Blank  recommends  the  use  of  the 
new  type  of  phenothiazine  with  finer 
particles  that  has  come  on  the  mar- 
ket recently.  It  costs  a  little  more, 
but  is  well  worth  it,  he  says. 

Follow  these  tips  and  you'll  get 
profits  from  your  sheep  operation. 
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lambs  were  creep  fed  high  quality 
alfalfa  hay  and  a  grain  mixture  of 
nine  parts  cracked  corn  and  one  part 
soybean  oil  meal.  In  a  third  lot  ewes 
were  fed  one  pound  of  grain  per  day 
and  lambs  were  also  creep  fed.  In  the 
fourth  lot  ewes  were  fed  the  same  as 
the  third  but  the  lambs  were  not 
creep  fed.  The  table  at  the  top  of  the 
page  shows  results  of  the  test. 

From  these  results  the  research 
workers  concluded  that  creep  feed- 
ing is  necessary  to  hit  early  markets. 
The  most  rapid  gains  were  made 
when  both  lambs  and  ewes  were  fed 
grain.  This,  the  research  workers  be- 
lieve may  be  sound  only  if  lambs  are 
a  little  late.  Otherwise,  they  feel  there 
is  little  profit  possibility  in  feeding 
grain  to  ewes  if  the  roughage  quality 
is  good. 

Grimshaw  is  recommending  two 
different  management  programs  for 
Ohio  sheep  men.  For  those  who  do 
not  have  legume  meadows  he  advises 
lambing  as  early  as  possible  and 
creep  feeding  to  hit  the  earliest  pos- 
sible market.  In  this  case  earlier  sale 
more  than  offsets  the  higher  costs  of 
gains. 

Grimshaw  feels  March-April  lamb- 
ing can  be  most  profitable  for  those 
flock  owners  who  have  top  quality 
pasture.  Here  the  low  cost  gains  will 
offset  the  lower  market  price. 

Feed  for  Fast  Economical  Gains 

This  is  a  two  way  profit  booster — 
it  helps  you  hit  an  earlier  market  and 
cuts  cost  of  production.  Here's  how 
our  panel  members  say  you  can  do  it: 

Wickersham,  believes  grinding  and 
mixing  a  complete  ration  will  im- 
prove gains  over  hand  feeding.  He 
also  advises  adding  two  milligrams 
of  stilbestrol  to  the  daily  ration  of 
wether  lambs. 

Grimshaw  also  advises  self  feeding, 
and  the  use  of  stilbestrol.  He  points 
out  that  the  objective  in  speeding 
gains  is  to  get  the  lambs  to  eat  more 
feed.  He  says  pelleted  rations  is  one 
way  to  do  it. 

(Several  of  the  specialists  listed 
pellets  as  a  way  to  speed  gains  and 
make  better  use  of  low  quality  feeds. 
But  most  of  them  cautioned  that  in 
some  cases  the  cost  of  pelleting  would 
be  greater  than  the  benefits.) 

Madsen,  gave  us  some  excellent 
guides  as  to  when  pelleting  would  be 
profitable.  "Where  a  large  percentage 
of  the  feed  is  purchased  such  as  in  a 
commercial  feed  lot,  all  pelleted  ra- 


Can  One  Cow  Drop  500  Calves? 


By  Charles  E.  Hughes 


A BEEF  CATTLE  RESEARCH  pro- 
gram designed  to  find  the  best 
Land  quickest  way  to  multiply 
superior  sires  and  dams  has  just 
rounded  out  its  second  year  with  42 
ranchers  in  12  states  and  some  15,000 
beef  cattle  serving  as  guinea-pigs. 

Taking  a  "test  tube  to  feedlot"  ap- 
proach to  better  beef,  the  Beef  Cattle 
Improvement  Research  (BCD  has 
marshalled  an  aggregation  of  econo- 
mists, animal  husbandmen,  food  tech- 
nologists, biochemists,  veterinarians 
and  statistical  analysts  for  a  broad 
scale  beef  breeding  research  project. 

They  have  set  up  the  following 
goals: 

•  Beef  animals  of  900  to  1,100 
pounds  live  weight,  yielding  dressed 
carcasses  of  550  to  700  pounds. 

•  Firm,  white  fat  cover  uniformly 
distributed  no  thicker  at  the  12th  rib 
than  inch  per  100  pounds  dressed 
:arcass  weight. 

•  At  least  48%  of  the  carcass 
weight  in  hindquarter. 

•  Yield  of  primal  cuts  per  side  no 
less  than  22V2%  for  round,  17%%  for 
loin,  and  9Va%  for  rib. 

•  Rate  of  gain  to  average  no  less 
:han  2.25  pounds  per  day  from  birth 
.ill  slaughter  (1.4  pounds  on  dressed 
:arcass  basis). 

•  Finely-dispersed,  abundant  mar- 
Dling  of  ribeye  which  will  have  a  rat- 
ng  of  at  least  No.  8  (or  C)  on  the 
JSDA  photographic  scale. 

•  Tenderness  rating  of  no  less  than 
^o.  6  (Medium  Tender)  as  deter- 
nined  by  a  taste  panel  on  a  scoring 
ystem  where  No.  1  is  extremely 
ough  and  No.  8  is  extremely  tender. 

•  Kidney  and  suet  not  exceeding  3 
>ounds  per  100  pounds  of  carcass 
veight. 

I"  •  Deep  red  color  of  bone. 

Artificial  Breeding  is  the  Key 

BCI  hopes  to  achieve  these  goals 
I  <argely  through  artificial  insemina- 
:  ion  of  top-notch  beef  cows  with  se- 
■nen  from  performance  and  progeny- 
ested  sires.  Cooperating  ranchers  do 
ot  pay  for  semen  or  service  but  a 
ominal  charge  is  made  for  handling 
_ow  herds  of  less  than  500  head.  The 
I  ancher,  however,  agrees  to  keep  ac- 
urate  herd  records  and  to  sell  to  BCI 
'  is  steer  calves  and  any  heifer  calves 
ot  needed  for  herd  replacement. 
The  rancher  also  receives  technical 
erd  management  service  all  the  way 
rom  breeding  to  slaughter.  Using  an 
lectronic  data-processing  system, 
'■CI  is  able  to  send  the  rancher  exact 
iformation  concerning  his  herd.  For 
xample,  within  one  week  after  the 
isemination  period  is  completed,  the 
ancher  will  have  a  tabulation  of  all 
'^ws  inseminated,  date  inseminated, 
ull  used,  and  a  calculated  range  of 
xpected  calving  for  each  cow. 
Shortly  after  weaning  the  calf  crop 
;nd  reporting  the  grade  and  weaning 
eight  of  each  calf,  the  rancher  re- 
aves a  tabulation  of  all  calf  identi- 
i   les,  grades,  and  weaning  weights  ad- 
'   |  isted  to  205  days  of  age.  Later  in  the 
'fe  cycle  he  gets  printed  data  of  feed 
:ficiency,  costs  per  pound  of  gain, 
.ireass  merit  and  dollar  value. 
Ill  For  the  beef  producer,  the  BCI  plan 


of  breeding  research  has  10  major  ad- 
vantages: 

1.  Superior  sires  for  herd  improve- 
ment. 

2.  Faster-gaining  calves. 

3.  Cheaper  weight  gains. 

4.  Shorter  breeding  period. 

5.  Concentrated  calving  periods  to 
produce  calves  of  uniform  age  and 
size. 

6.  Earlier  calving,  leading  to 
heavier  calves  at  weaning  time. 

7.  More  uniform  type  of  calves. 

8.  Reduced  bull  cost. 

9.  Useful  data  on  rate  of  gain,  feed 
efficiency  and  carcass  value. 

10.  Improved  herd  management. 

Sire  Proving  Operation  Begun 

To  expedite  BCI's  on-the-farm  herd 
improvement  program,  an  auxiliary 
performance  -  progency  sire  -  proving 
arrangement  has  been  made  with 
Charles  H.  Codding  and  his  sons, 
Charles,  Jr.,  and  Don,  who  operate  the 
Rock  Hill  Ranch  which  is  70  miles 
northwest  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  in  the  heart 
of  Osage  grassland.  The  Coddings' 
Hereford  cow  herd  has  been  inten- 
sively bred  and  selected  for  uniformi- 
ty with  no  outside  female  blood  added 
for  the  past  40  years. 

The  plan  is  to  employ  artificial 
breeding  for  rapid  and  widespread  in- 
creases in  rate  and  efficiency  of  gains 
and  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
meat  produced  on  commercial  cattle 
ranches.  Selected  desirable  charac- 
teristics are  already  bred  into  the 
Coddings'  1,000  cow  herd  which  re- 
presents a  better  than  average  degree 
of  genetic  similarity  for  important 
traits.  Females  from  the  Codding  herd 
will  be  mated  to  young  sires  in  BCI's 
artificial  insemination  center. 

Since  40  years  of  intensified  breed- 
ing has  resulted  in  genetically-alike 
females,  any  variation  in  character- 
istics of  the  offspring  will  be  trace- 
able to  the  sire.  This  will  give  the 
Codding-Armour  research  team  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  accurate 
appraisal  of  the  sire's  ability  to  stamp 
his  progeny  with  such  qualities  as 
rapid  pre-weaning  weight  gains,  ef- 
ficient feed  conversion  and  good  car- 
cass qualities  such  as  lean-to-fat  ratio, 


These  Angus-Hereford  crossbred  calves  are  some  of  the  earliest 
ones  dropped  in  the  Beef  Cattle  Improvement  project.  Rood  Men- 
ter,  Sedgwick,  Colo.,  says  they  are  active  and  "need  no  babying." 


marbling,  tenderness,  cutability  and 
economy. 

Female  progeny  will  be  tested  for 
mothering  ability — dropping  a  living 
calf,  providing  sufficient  milk  and 
other  instinctive  qualities  of  good 
mothers.  Milk  flow  capacity  of  beef 
dams  makes  a  lot  of  difference  in 
weaning  weights. 

On  the  Codding  ranch  where  en- 
vironment, management,  feed  intake 
and  genetic  influences  are  just  about 
constant  for  any  given  period  of  pro- 
geny testing,  the  offspring  of  these 
special  matings  will  be  realistically 
compared — Hereford  against  Here- 
ford, Crossbred  against  Crossbred, 
and  Crossbred  against  Hereford. 

Test  Facilities  Being  Constructed 

In  addition  to  all-important  weight 
records  and  individual  animals  identi- 
fication, already  part  of  the  Codding 
system  of  measuring  a  calf's  merit, 
new  facilities  for  feeding  20  sire 
groups  of  15  bulls  each  (all  at  one 
time)  are  being  constructed.  The  feed 
conversion  testing  will  be  conducted 
on  a  440x70  foot  concrete  lot  adjacent 
to  a  440x20  foot  shelter  of  steel  and 
concrete. 

An  electronic  scale  located  at  a  mid- 
way point  will  weigh  cattle  and  feed. 
Just  the  push  of  a  button  will  send  a 
given  amount  of  feed  to  a  specific  pen 
in  a  no-handling  labor-saving  opera- 
tion. Water  is  provided  through  a 
unique  underground  piping  system 
designed  to  maintain  constant  tem- 
perature in  winter  and  summer. 

First  progeny  will  go  into  a  new 
feedlot  for  a  trial  run  in  late  July,  and 
visitors  will  be  welcomed  to  the  Cod- 
ding ranch  after  August  1.  Members 


HOW  GOOD  BREEDING  PAYS  OFF 


f  from  Herd  A 


110  DAYS 


140  DAYS 


Dollar  Gap  per  Coif  - «  23 
Average  Size  per  Herd  -600  C0W6 
Dollar  Gop  between  Herds- « 12,300 


Concentration  of  breeding  into  the  shortest  period  of  time — by  either  natural  or  artificial 
means — puts  dollars  in  your  pocket.  In  Herd  A,  cows  coming  into  heat  were  detected 
and  settled  at  once.  The  strung-out  calving  period  of  Herd  B  (only  31%  calved  within 
21  days  after  first  calf  due)  results  from  over-use  of  bulls  under  natural  conditions. 
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of  the  press,  radio  and  TV  will  be  in- 
vited next  fall  when  full  scale  feed- 
lot  testing  begins.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  Codding  operation, 
arrangements  can  be  made  through 
Dr.  Harold  J.  Hill,  scientific  director 
of  BCI,  1101  S.  Garrison  St.,  Denver 
26,  Colo.,  or  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Ar- 
mour's Livestock  Bureau,  Box  9222, 
Chicago  90,  111. 

The  Coddings  are  pioneers  in  the 
use  of  on-the-ranch  performance  and 
progeny  testing.  Years  ago,  a  sum- 
mary of  individual  calf  weights  re- 
vealed that  the  top  third  of  their  cow 
herd  (those  weaning  heaviest  calves) 
was  making  three  times  the  profit  as 
the  bottom  third  of  the  herd  which 
was  weaning  the  lightest  calves.  This 
made  the  Coddings  realize  that  they 
must  concentrate  on  production  and 
performance  records. 

Their  cows  are  permanently  num- 
bered in  a  brood  cow  file.  Dr.  C.  S. 
Hobbs,  now  head  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, University  of  Tennessee,  was 
foreman  of  the  Codding  ranch  in  1935 
when  they  began  to  number-brand  all 
cattle.  Over  the  years  the  Coddings 
have  bought  the  best  bulls  possible 
and  these  bulls  have  been  bred  arti- 
ficially to  numbered  cows.  The  breed- 
ing period  lasts  for  two  heat  periods 
(about  40  days)  after  which  pick-up 
bulls  are  turned  in  to  cover  any  cows 
not  bred  or  settled  artificially. 

How  Performance  Testing  is  Done 

Performance  testing  of  the  calf  crop 
is  the  next  step  in  the  Codding  pro- 
gram. This  is  done  to  ascertain  pro- 
duction capabilities  of  each  cow 
which  will  be  assigned  to  a  sire  under 
test.  At  birth,  calves  are  ear-tagged 
and  ear-tatooed.  The  metal  tag  can 
be  seen  at  a  distance;  the  tatoo  is  a 
permanent  record. 

The  number  of  the  tatoo  and  ear  tag 
is  recorded  next  to  the  mother's  num- 
ber in  the  brood  cow  file,  along  with 
date  of  birth.  At  three  months  of  age, 
the  bull  and  heifer  calves  are  worked 
through  the  chute  and  calf  table  to 
be  vaccinated,  branded  and  dehorned. 
Male  calves  are  castrated  unless  kept 
for  breeding.  At  seven  to  nine  months, 
calves  are  brought  in  for  individual 
weights.  They  are  left  with  their 
mothers  but  kept  off  water  over  night 
before  weighing  which  is  important 
in  getting  a  true  weight  comparison. 
As  the  calf  leaves  the  chute,  three 
graders  appraise  him  and  give  him 
a  numerical  grade. 

The  calf's  weight  is  compared  with 
the  weight  taken  at  two  to  three 
months  of  age  and  converted  to  a  205- 
day  adjusted  weight.  For  example, 
the  weight-for-age  adjustment  for  a 
calf  weighing  500  pounds  at  seven 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty -Two) 
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The  Vital  84  Hours 


Make  Your  Pig  Crop 


IF  YOU  ARE  AN  AVERAGE  hog 
man  you  will  lose  almost  three  of 
every  nine  pigs  farrowed  alive  on 
your  farm  this  spring.  And  you  will 
lose  most  of  them  within  84  hours — 
12  hours  before  and  72  after  birth. 

If  this  death  loss  figure  doesn't  ap- 
ply to  you,  then  you're  a  better-than- 
average  hog  producer.  Throughout 
Iowa,  for  example,  nearly  35%  of  pig 
deaths  occur  before  weaning  and  50% 
of  these  deaths  are  in  the  first  few 
days  after  birth.  Other  figures  from 
Arkansas  State  show  that  from  an 
average  farrowing  of  nine  pigs  alive, 
death  loss  is  27%.  Of  these,  35%  are 
crushed  by  the  sow,  27%  are  chilled, 
17%  die  during  farrowing,  and  18% 
die  from  starving,  lack  of  sanitation, 
or  being  eaten  by  the  sow. 

The  heavy  mortality  of  baby  pigs 
is  a  problem  that  has  remained  al- 
most unchanged  for  25  years.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  deaths  con- 
siderably. The  key  is  scientific  man- 
agement of  sows  before  and  after  far- 
rowing. Sows  are  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  farm  animals.  They  must  be 
looked  after  with  the  greatest  care, 
sympathy,  and  attention  to  details, 
for  the  details  add  up  and  make  the 
difference  between  life  and  death,  or 
good  and  bad  pigs. 

Proper  quarters  are  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  sow  and  her  litter  at  far- 
rowing time.  By  this  I  mean  special 
farrowing  pens  with  guard  rails, 
stalls,  crates  or  such  devices;  warm, 
non-chilly  floors,  freedom  from 
drafts,  constant  dry  atmosphere  and 
proper  temperature. 

Avoid  Cold  Farrowing  Quarters 

The  most  miserable  sight  is  a  small, 
shivering  thin-skinned  newly-born 
pig  in  a  vast  cold  concrete  palace. 
This  kind  of  building  for  pregnant 
sows  and  litters  should  be  avoided. 

Proper  management  of  pregnant 
sows  begins  five  to  10  days  before 
farrowing,  when  the  sow  should  be 
brought  in,  washed  with  soap  and 
water  and  treated  for  mange  and  lice. 
Coax,  do  not  force,  the  sow  (partic- 
ularly when  using  farrowing  crates 
or  stalls)  with  feed  into  her  farrow- 
ing quarters.  If  a  heat  lamp  is  used, 
it  should  be  plugged  in  a  few  days 
prior  to  farrowing.  Otherwise,  the 
sow  may  be  upset  and  will  try  to 
move  her  nest  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  lamp. 

For  best  results,  use  a  well- 
balanced  formula  fortified  with  vita- 
mins and  minerals  all  through  the 
gestation  period.  If  the  sow  is  not 
self-feeding  and  there  is  not  enough 
bulk,  40%  bran  and  two  to  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  molasses  should  be  in- 
corporated in  the  same  ration  three 
days  before  and  three  days  after  far- 
rowing. It  will  insure  smooth  bowel 
movement,  a  most  important  matter. 
If  there  are  signs  of  constipation,  a 


handful  of  Epsom  salt  may  be  added 
to  the  feed.  The  ration  should  be  re- 
duced to  two  pounds  a  day  before  far- 
rowing. Encourage  the  sow  to  drink 
water  as  much  as  possible  by  keeping 
it  warm  in  winter  and  clean  and  cool 
in  summer. 

A  nightly  rubdown  will  establish 
a  good  relationship  between  sow  and 
attendant,  and  this  makes  the  job  of 
assisting  the  sow  at  farrowing  much 
easier.  I  feel  it  is  essential  to  be  with 
the  sow  when  she  farrows  in  case 
she  or  the  pigs  have  any  difficulty. 

Give  Sow  Straw  for  Bed 

Indication  of  impending  farrowing 
is  an  increased  swelling  flabbiness  of 
the  vulva  and  swelling  of  the  udder. 
To  satisfy  the  sow's  natural  instinct 
and  to  keep  her  content,  give  her 
straw  even  if  she  is  in  a  farrowing 
stall  or  crate.  The  amount  of  bedding 
to  use  depends  on  the  floor  tempera- 
ture and  the  temperature  in  close 
vicinity.  I  prefer  to  give  more  straw 
than  less  as: 

1.  It  is  drier  and  warmer  for  the 
newly  born  pigs  and  sow. 

2.  The  sow,  when  returning  to  a 
bed  with  plenty  of  straw,  will  push 
the  young  pigs  to  one  side  and  lie 
down  beside  them,  gently  working 
herself  onto  her  side  when  she  de- 
cides to  suckle  them.  If  she  has  only 
a  limited  quantity  of  bedding  she  will 
go  through  the  same  performance. 
But  in  trying  to  round  up  the  bedding 
from  the  outside,  she  may  entangle 
the  pigs  and  in  turning  onto  her  side 
she  may  go  down  with  a  fall  on  top 
of  her  pigs  as  she  has  nothing  to  sup- 
port her. 

3.  A  heavy  sow  cannot  rise  from  a 
hard,  often  too  smooth,  floor  without 
a  struggle  where  the  bedding  is 

scarce. 

Milk  appears  in  the  teats  usually 
12  hours  before  farrowing  and  at  al- 
most this  time  the  sow  becomes  rest- 
less. The  udder  receives  extra  blood 
supply  and  the  colostrum  production 
starts  in  the  teats.  The  pelvic  bones 
loosen  to  give  more  room.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  womb  start  to  contract  and 
relax,  forcing  each  piglet  slowly  down 
the  birth  canal.  During  this  stage  the 
bones  of  the  piglet's  head  are  not 
joined  and  so  the  movement  out  is 
easier. 

At  birth,  if  the  sow  acts  normally, 
it  is  best  to  leave  her  alone  and  watch 
from  a  distance  for  pigs  which  are 
born  with  membranes  covering  their 
mouth,  and  for  weaklings. 

Some  piglets  come  down  the  birth 
canal  back  legs  first  and  the  body 
forms  a  plug  to  the  fluid  following 
behind,  clogging  the  nose  and  mouth. 
In  this  case,  first  clean  the  mouth  and 
nose  of  the  half-dead  pig  with  a  cloth 
and  blow  into  its  mouth.  After  this 


use  artificial  respiration  with  vigor- 
ous rubbing  with  a  rough  cloth.  As 
long  as  the  heart  is  still  beating,  there 
is  a  chance  he  will  recover. 

Farrowing  may  be  completed  with- 
in 30  minutes  or  take  as  long  as  12 
hours  or  more.  The  two  main  causes 
of  delayed  farrowing  are  (1)  uterine 
inertia — the  sow  does  not  strain,  or 
(2)  the  sow  strains  but  cannot  move 
the  pig. 

The  first  condition  can  often  be 
remedied  by  a  dose  of  oxytocin  to 
hasten  birth.  It  is  advisable  to  leave 
this  to  your  veterinarian  as  the  sow 
must  be  checked  inside  to  see  that 
everything  is  normal. 

If  a  sow  labors  over  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  without  any  results,  it  may 
mean  a  malpresented  pig  or  two  pig- 
lets coming  together  and  forming  an 
obstruction.  The  sow  becomes  ex- 
hausted and  the  delay  may  cost  the 
life  of  the  pig  or  others  behind  it. 
She  needs  immediate  assistance. 

How  to  Save  Piglets 

First,  make  sure  the  nails  of  your 
fingers  are  cut  close,  scrubbed  and 
disinfected,  and  lubricate  the  arm 
with  antiseptic  cream.  Then,  clean 
and  disinfect  the  vulva.  Gently  and 
very  carefully  work  the  hand  into 
the  passage  and  release  the  obstruc- 
tion and  bring  the  pig  out.  As  a  pre- 
caution and  insurance  against  infec- 
tion, it  is  good  to  follow  with  a  peni- 
cillin injection.  By  doing  this  it  is 
possible  to  save  many  pigs. 

(Last  spring,  I  gave  each  farrowing 
sow  2  cc  of  Oxytocin  intermuscularly 
when  she  started  laboring.  This  re- 
duces the  interval  between  the  arriv- 
al of  the  first  and  last  pig  consider- 
ably. Eighteen  sows  averaged  slightly 
over  three  hours  for  farrowing  as 
against  the  usual  5  V2  hours  or  longer. 
I  am  certain  that  the  reduced  time 
was  a  primary  reason  that  only  four 
out  of  195  pigs  were  stillborn.  There 
were  no  ill  effects  to  the  sow  from  the 
use  of  Oxytocin.) 

At  the  end  of  farrowing,  the  largest 
part  of  the  afterbirth  is  removed.  A 
small  part  is  left  for  the  sow  to  eat, 
if  she  desires,  to  satisfy  her  natural 
instinct  and  presuming  that  it  does 
some  good  to  the  sow  herself  and  her 
milk  flow. 

Immediately  after  farrowing,  re- 
move the  pigs  from  the  sow  and  place 
them  in  a  box  under  a  heat  lamp.  Put 
in  dry  bedding  and  while  the  sow  ar- 
ranges her  bed  —  if  there  are  more 
than  10  pigs  in  the  litter  or  the  sow 
or  gilt  is  sensitive — the  needle  teeth 
should  be  clipped,  being  careful  not 
to  injure  the  gums.  Cut  the  navel  cord 
one  inch  long,  squeeze  the  contents 
out  between  two  fingers  and  dip  the 
navel  cord  in  an  iodine  solution  to 
prevent  infection. 


Oy  Arvid  Ncibcrgs     •    Washington  State  University 


The  weaker  pigs — and  in  cold  sur- 
roundings the  whole  litter — should  be 
given  2  cc  of  warm  10%  glucose  or 
dextrose  in  saline.  Inject  under  the 
skin  or  intramuscular.  This  helps 
maintain  the  sugar  content  of  blood 
and  provide  extra  energy.  Check  the 
sow  and  then  put  a  few  pigs  with  her 
to  test  her  reaction.  All  being  well, 
the  family  is  reunited. 

Baby  pigs  are  born  with  very  little 
iron  reserve.  The  iron  content  of  the 
sow's  milk  is  inadequate  to  supply  the 
high  iron  requirement  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  a  pig's  life.  Iron  is  essential 
for  production  of  hemoglobin.  With- 
out an  adequate  iron  supply,  pigs  be- 
come anemic,  unthrifty,  and  their  re- 
sistance to  various  diseases  is  reduced 
and  the  pigs  often  die. 

There  is  not  yet  a  way  to  raise  the 
iron  content  of  the  sow's  milk,  so  di- 
rect methods  must  be  used.  One  way 
to  overcome  the  iron  deficiency  is  to 
keep  pigs  outdoors  if  possible  or  put 
dirt  in  the  pen. 

The  best  and  surest  way  to  give 
pigs  iron  is  through  intramuscular 
injection  of  an  iron-dextran  complex. 
This  should  be  done  between  the  first 
and  third  days.  One  dose  is  usually 
sufficient  if  pigs  have  access  to  pal- 
atable creep  feed. 

Once  in  a  while  every  swine  breed- 
er is  surprised  to  find  baby  pigs 
spread  all  over  the  pen,  with  very  j 
little  life  in  them.  The  three  main 
causes  of  this  type  of  weakness  are: 
damage  to  the  brain  from  prolonged 
lack  of  oxygen;  consolidation  of  the 
lungs  from  severe  chill,  or  weakened 
circulation  and  low  blood  sugar. 

The  pigs  may  be  saved  by  dipping  I 
them  in  warm  water  to  their  necks  I 
to  help  raise  the  body  temperature. 
Then  dry  them  with  a  rough  towel  | 
and  put  them  under  a  heat  lamp. 
When  the  circulation  has  been  re- 
stored, inject  2  cc  of  20%  glucose  in  I 
saline  and  repeat  after  six  hours  if  || 
necessary. 

Gilts  Need  Extra  Care 

"Savaging"  is  a  problem  that  wor- 
ries many  breeders.  This  should  not 
be  confused  with  cannibalism,  which 
is  d  u  e  to  nutritional  deficiencies. 
More  often  it  happens  with  farrowing 
gilts  and  sows.  The  reason  may  be 
that  the  delivery  for  gilts  is  more 
painful  and  more  emotional.  Usually 
the  first  pig  is  dropped  while  she  is 
standing  up,  and  she  acts  as  if  she  has 
little  idea  that  the  pig  is  associated 
with  her.  Then  she  will  get  down  and 
farrow  a  few  more.  Next,  she  will 
jump  up  and  behave  as  if  she  would 
attack  and  at  the  same  time  defend 
herself  from  the  little  things.  Certain- 
ly there  is  fear  mixed  with  motherly 
feelings.  Occasionally  the  gilt  muti- 
lates the  newly-born  pig  if  the  at- 
tendant is  not  quick  enough  to  take 
it  away. 

If  this  happens,  the  use  of  differ- 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty) 
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lohn  Deere  2-planter  hitch  plants  eight 
rows  at  once  with  5-plow  "730"  tractor. 
Lets  farmer  plant  100  acres  a  day  versus 
50  acres  per  day  with  one  4-row  planter. 


\llis-Chalmers  Model  160  trail-type  rotary 
nower  with  5-foot  cut.  A-C  also  has  rear- 
nounted  and  center-mounted  mowers.  The 
.60    has    side    or    rear    mounted  wheels. 


lehl  blower  handles  60  tons  of  chopped 
laterial  an  hour.  Features  are  a  heavy- 
uty  auger  delivering  material  to  the  fan, 
nd  fan  housing  that  tilts  to  any  angle. 


utomatic  feeding  and  cleaning  equipment 
extremely  popular  with  live  stock  men. 

adger's  auger  feeder,  shown  here,  is  one 
several  different  new  makes  and  models. 


Your  New 
Labor  Savers 


Br  Glen  Bars  •  Associate  Editor 


.ise  850  windrower  with  hay  conditioner 
s  variable  speed  drive,  power-controlled 
•ting  height  and  reel  height.  Single  or 
al  drive  wheels  are  available;  pivot  turns. 
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THE  FARM  MACHINES  shown 
on  this  page  are  representative 
products  of  the  U.  S.  machinery 
manufacturing  industry.  They  are 
the  most  versatile  and  powerful, 
hence  labor-saving,  of  any  machines 
ever  offered.  Some  of  them  are  also 
more  complex  than  ever  before  — 
therefore  they  cost  more  to  buy  and 
to  repair.  But  savings  in  operator  and 
tractor  time  often  justify  the  added 
cost  of  a  new  implement. 

New  farm  machinery  is  not  only 
fast  and  powerful,  but  it  apparently 
is  better-built  than  ever  before.  A 
survey  by  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege found  the  average  life  of  a  farm 
tractor  in  1941  to  be  about  12  years. 
A  similar  study  in  1957  showed  that 
tractor  life  was  then  16  or  17  years, 
although  few  tractors  are  kept  that 
long  by  the  initial  buyer. 

Other  implements  such  as  hay 
balers,  field  forage  harvesters,  plant- 
ers and  corn  pickers  can  be  expected 
to  have  shorter  life  spans.  But  they 
give  the  advantages  of  cutting  labor 
and  time  requirements  in  half. 

For  example,  there's  the  new  John 
Deere  eight-row  planter.  Deere 
claims  that  "it  practically  doubles  the 
work  output  of  one  man  and  one  trac- 
tor, it  reduces  planting  time  and  thus 
the  weather  hazard,  and  the  crop  can 
be  cultivated  and  harvested  with  two 
or  four-row  equipment."  The  new 
planter  prepares  a  seedbed  in  plowed 
ground,  eliminating  disking  and  har- 
rowing operations,  and  is  reported  to 
sow  up  to  100  acres  a  day. 

IH  Has  4-Row  Corn  Picker 

Another  giant  new  machine  de- 
signed to  double  a  day's  work  is  In- 
ternational Harvester's  four-row  corn 
head  for  use  on  the  McCormick  No. 
151  combine.  It  will  be  ready  in  time 
for  the  1960  corn  crop.  The  No.  40 
will  pick  rows  at  spacings  of  38,  40 
or  42  inches,  carrying  the  ears  to  the 
threshing  cylinder  of  the  combine 
where  the  kernels  are  shelled  from 
the  cobs. 

Typical  of  the  versatility  of  many 
new  machines  is  John  Bean's  self- 
propelled  sprayer.  It  can  be  used  to 
apply  mixed  liquid  fertilizers,  spray 
insecticides,  weedicides,  herbicides, 
live  animals,  corrals  and  barns.  The 
sprayer  can  even  be  used  as  fire 
fighting  equipment! 

While  manure  spreaders  are  ap- 
parently limited  to  one  vital  job,  they 
are  becoming  increasingly  efficient. 
New  Holland  is  proud  of  its  "Cyclon- 
Action"  development  as  "assuring 
farmers  more  uniform  distribution  of 
finely  shredded  m  a  n  u  r  e."  Other 
spreader  improvements  are  lower 
loading  heights  for  getting  under 
barn  cleaners,  tougher  construction, 
and  bigger  capacity. 

In  forage  machines,  just  suit  your 
fancy  —  there's  a  wide  variety.  You 
can  have  self-propelled  or  pull  type; 
flail  or  cylinder  type,  with  power 
enough  to  cut  and  blow  a  range  of 


Annual  Costs  of 
Power-Drawn  Machines 


Machines             Acres  covered 

Av.  Cost 

once  per  year 

per  acre 

Plows 

156 

$  .66 

Discs 

421 

.25 

Harrows 

257 

.12 

Field  cultivator 

197 

.34 

Stalk  shredder 

92 

.72 

Corn  planter 

163 

.57 

Grain  drill 

66 

.95 

Cultivator 

319 

.21 

Rotary  hoe 

150 

.30 

Combine  (pull-type) 

132 

2.19 

Windrower 

54 

.42 

Corn  picker 

124 

1.94 

Mower 

108 

.65 

Hay  rake 

81 

.64 

Hay  baler 

2,308* 

.087* 

Corn  sprayer 

103 

.58 

•Bales  and  cost  per 

bale. 

crops  from  green  chopping  to  corn 
stalk  shreddings.  From  that  point  the 
self  unloading  boxes  take  over  to 
transfer  the  crop  to  feed  bunk  or  silo. 

Haying  is  One-Man  Job 

Haying,  once  a  job  for  a  dozen  men, 
is  now  a  one  man  operation.  An  in- 
novation here  is  the  new  Allis- 
Chalmers  rotary  mower.  It  mows  pas- 
tures, meadows  and  heavily  weeded 
areas;  chops  bush  and  tree  prunings, 
and  cuts  and  shreds  corn,  maize,  cot- 
ton stalks  and  bean  vines.  A-C  has 
both  trail-type  and  rear-mounted 
units  featuring  five-foot  cuts. 

And  there's  the  new  Case  imple- 
ment that  combines  the  cutting,  con- 
ditioning and  windrowing  steps  of 
haymaking  into  one  operation.  Called 
the  Case  850,  it's  equipped  with  10,  12, 
14  and  16-foot  header  widths,  vari- 
able-speed drive,  32  horsepower  air- 
cooled  engine,  and  power  steering. 

Hay  watering  machines  —  when 
they  come  along — will  be  nice,  but 
they  won't  improve  much  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  present  balers.  The  latest 
balers  tie  a  half-sized  bale  and  flip 
it  back  onto  a  trailing  wagon,  thus 
eliminating  a  tough  two-man  chore. 
At  the  barn  the  one-man  job  is  com- 
pleted as  a  conveyor  lifts  the  bales 
and  drops  them  where  needed. 

How  to  Buy  Machinery 

How  does  a  farmer  determine  what 
machinery  he  needs  in  order  to  op- 
erate his  farm  most  profitably?  R.  B. 
Schwart,  University  of  Illinois  agri- 
cultural economist,  says  that  he  must 
first  determine: 

•  What  crop  and  live  stock  pro- 
gram is  best  suited  to  his  farm. 

•  What  acreages  of  each  crop  he 
plants  and  how  much  time  he  spends 
in  caring  for  live  stock. 

•  How  many  days  of  satisfactory 
weather  he  needs  for  the  required 
operations. 

•  What  labor  he  has  to  do  the 
work. 

"The  size  of  each  machine  depends 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  job  and  on 
the  time  available  to  do  it,"  says 
Schwart.  "For  example,  a  farmer  has 
150  acres  to  be  planted  to  corn  and 
soybeans.  He  knows  that  in  unfavor- 

(Continued  on  Page  Forty-One) 


Designed  for  use  with  McCormick  No.  151 
combine,  Harvester's  new  four-row  head 
was  tested  extensively  last  fall.  Should  be 
ready  in  time  for  the  1960  grain  harvest. 


Model  R-10G  John  Bean  sprayer  has  fully- 
adjustable  boom  24  H.P.  air-cooled  engine, 
automatic  drive,  corrosion-proof  tank  with 
optional  mechanical  agitator,  10  GPM  pump. 


New  Holland's  110-bushel  222  manure 
spreader  is  typical  tough  new  machine. 
Has  heavy  gauge,  one-piece  steel  sides, 
penta-treated    wood    floor    to    resist  rot. 


New  Idea  self  leveling  fork  lift  attachment 
fits  all  "500  series"  hydraulic  loaders.  Can 
be  used  to  move  farm  machinery,  feed, 
fertilizer  and  other  materials  on  the  farm. 


;  1 

fggj  J 

Oliver  880  is  typical  of  the  power-laden 
tractors:  it  has  power  steering,  power 
booster  drive,  power  juster  rear  wheels, 
power  traction  hitch,  seven  forward  speeds. 
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Flail -chop  "pasture"  faster..] 
New  low- cost  Mc  Connie 

Take  a  short-cut  to  lower-cost  forage  feeding  with  new  McCormick 
auger-blower  chopper.  No  other  flail-type  rig  slices  silage  so 
short . . .  makes  it  so  quick  and  easy  to  feed  cut-pasture  in  dry  lots. 

Hay  is  "whacked"  into  silage-short  lengths  by  56  free-swinging 
flail-knives — 24  more  than  other  rigs!  Whirling  around  at  higher 
speed,  these  knives  generate  over  45%  more  cutting  action. 

Extra-tall  crop  opening  lets  hay  enter  the  No.  5  standing  up. 
Knives  slice  through  butts  of  stems,  leave  stubble  clean  and 
even.  Exclusive  tandem  mounting  gives  knives  a  double  swipe 
at  stems.  They're  cut,  then  re-cut. 

High-speed  auger  shoots  rough-cut  forage  into  the  blower  for 
still  more  slicing.  Four  knives  and  blower  paddles — instead  os 
the  usual  three — lop  long  lengths  into  little  ones,  and  blow  the 
into  trailing  wagon  for  fast  haul-away  to  feed-lot  or  silo. 

Rotor  drive  is  direct — through  husky  shafts  and  gears!  There' 
no  fussing  with  V-belts  that  slip  or  stretch  ...  no  round-abou 
drive  train  to  sap  chopping  power.  Exclusive  IH  design  lets  yo 
quickly  adapt  the  No.  5  chopper  for  conditioning  hay  by  remov- 
ing half  of  the  double-cutting  knives  on  the  rotor.  This  lengthens 
the  cut  and  still  maintains  rotor  balance. 


24  extra  knives  plus 
faster  rotor  speed  gives 
the  No.  5  over  45%  more 
§  cutting  action  than 
other  flail-type  choppers 


s 


YOU'RE    A    BIGGER    MAN    WITH    IH    TRACTORS    AND  EQUIPMENT 
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"Hungry,"  fast-moving  McCormick  No.  1  5  field  harvester  chops 
with  the  biggest,  yet  it's  priced  with  the  lowest!  With  new  9-knife,  or  6- 
knife,  lawnmower  cutter  head,  you  chop  over  60%  more  tonnage  per  hour 
than  other  rigs  of  same  price.  Three  quick-change  units — 60-inch  cutter  bar, 
row-crop  unit,  and  54-inch  hay  pickup — match  the  No.  15's  big  appetite. 


New  No.  5  Direct-Throw  model  is  your  low-cost  chopper  for  daily  green-chop  chores, 
and  dozens  of  other  cutting  and  shredding  jobs.  Extra-wide,  tandem-mounted  knives  double- 
_  Cut  forage  into  short,  feedable  lengths.  Knives  are  cup-shaped  to  throw  cut  forage  into  the 
farthest  corner  of  trailing  wagon.  Delivery  spout  swivels  for  rear  or  side  loading.  No.  5 
Shredder  model  (not  shown)  chops  stalks  and  brush. 
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King  of  all  flywheel-type  field  harvesters — McCormick  No.  36!  It 
eats  through  big  hay  field  at  a  35-ton-an-hour  pace  .  .  .  chops  45  tons  of 
corn  silage  in  only  60  minutes!  Crop  is  force-fed  into  heavyweight,  44-inch- 
diameter  cutter  head,  and  chopped  with  tremendous  slice-through  power. 
Quick-mount  72-inch  cutter  bar,  row  unit,  or  hay  pickup  for  any  crop. 


hay  silage  shorter 
Mo.  5  chopper 


New  McCormick  No.  61  Power  Forage  Feeder,  which  unloads  from 
side  or  rear,  takes  the  muscle-work  out  of  filling  silo  and  feeding  green-chop 
forage.  Box  holds  six  tons.  It  can  be  mounted  on  any  6-ton  running  gear  or 
truck  chassis.  Teamed  with  the  big-capacity  McCormick  No.  40  blower 
(above),  this  heavy-duty  forage  box  unloads  automatically  in  only  8  min- 
utes! Front-mounted  side  unloading  conveyor  is  ideal  for  filling  feed  bunks. 


Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  proof  you  can  save 
time  and  money  with  McCormick  forage 
machines.  Make  a  date  for  demonstration. 
Get  cash  for  dealing  now!  For  a  limited 
time,  your  IH  dealer  will  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6%  on  your  trade-in  and /or  down 
payment. 


THE  SOONER  YOU  TRADE 
THE  MORE  YOU  SAVE  .  .  . 


See  your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  dealer 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  wse—  Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .  Twine 
.  .  .  Industrial  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Construction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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The  vower  idea 

GEHL'S  SELF-UNLOADER 

perfect  bunkmate  for 
any  feeding  need 


Get  the  Gehl  Power  Idea! 

Go  automatic  from  field  to 
feeding  with  the  self-unload- 
ing forage  box.  Power-empties 
a  load  in  minutes  ...  no  fork- 
ing, no  raking.  Completely 
graintight  too. 

Gehl's  self-unloader  is  per- 
fect for  feeding  and  harvesting 
all  forage  crops.  Extra  advan- 
tages: rear  or  side  unloading, 
3  forward  apron  speeds,  four- 
chain  conveyor  to  assure  top 
versatility    for    every  need. 


That's  why  the  Gehl  self-un- 
loader follows  the  harvest.  It 
speeds  your  crop  from  field  to 
feed  bunk,  blower  or  trench. 

Get  the  full  labor-saving 
facts  from  your  Gehl  dealer. 
He'll  show  you  more  reasons 
why  you're  ahead  in  cost  sav- 
ings, handling  forage  and  feed 
with  the  Gehl  forage  box.  It's 
priced  right.  Self-unloading 
for  hay,  silage,  grain,  corn  and 
straw.  For  free  folder  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


Tandem-wheel  Selj-U nloader  (below)  keeps  the  load 
in  line  no  matter  how  bumpy  or  muddy  the  field 
or  feed  lot.    Makes  tight  turns,  easy  backing  too. 


New  low-cost  self-unloader  with 
rear  delivery  automatically  fills 
trench  silos,  speeds  unloading 
at  the  blower.  Metal  parts  kit 
yours  for  $439.00  F.O.B.,  West 
Bend,  Wis. 


GEHL 


GEHL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  UB-41-12.  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  full  details  on  Gehl  self-unloading  forage  boxes. 


Name 


Route   .">.. 


Town    State   

I~l  I  om  a  student 

GEHL  PUTS  ALL  PRICE  FACTORS  IN  YOUR  FAVOR 
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Inside 
^fc^ '  <i  8'  S  Kl  M  MM    t 0  MM 

by  Philip  1>.  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 

pARMERS  CAN'T  EXPECT  much 
from  the  second  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  now  in  session.  Politics 
rather  than  legislative  needs  of  the 
people  are  expected  to  dominate  its 
actions. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than 
in  discussions  with  members  on  the 
possibility  of  new  farm  legislation 
this  session. 

"The  Democrats  want  to  keep  the 
farmers  unhappy  right  up  through 
election  time,"  one  member  ex- 
plained. "That  way  they  can  keep 
their  support,  they  hope,  for  the 
Democratic  candidates." 

"Any  farm  bill  which  the  Demo- 
crats could  pass  would  be  certain  of 
a  presidential  veto,"  another  legisla- 
tive veteran  explained.  "So  why 
should  we  waste  our  time  attempting 
to  write  a  farm  bill." 

"The  Democrats  are  on  the  spot 
with  their  big  majority  in  both  the 
house  and  senate,"  was  the  feeling  of 
another  member.  "If  they  do  not  use 
their  control  of  Congr  ess  to  pass  some 
constructive  liberal  legislation,  they 
are  going  to  be  in  trouble." 

The  Democrats  proved  in  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Congress  that 
they  have  the  votes  to  override  a 
presidential  veto,  if  they  decide  their 
party  has  a  good  solution  to  the  farm 
problem. 

Don  Paarlberg,  an  economics  as- 
sistant to  President  Eisenhower  who 
formerly  served  on  the  staff  of  Sec- 
retary Benson,  agitated  the  issue  in 
a  debate  before  the  American  Farm 
Economic  Assn.  with  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Clodius,  agricultural  economist  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ike's  Farm  Program 

Paarlberg  said  that  the  Democrats 
must  accept  full  responsibility  for  the 
government's  huge  surplus  of  farm 
commodities  and  other  farm  problems 
because  the  Democrats  have  con- 
trolled the  Senate  and  House  for  all 
but  four  years  since  basic  agricul- 
tural laws  were  passed  during  the 
depression. 

Paarlberg  said  that  current  farm 
legislation  "must  represent  the  farm 
policies  of  the  majority  (Democratic) 
party  since  that  party  put  it  on  the 
books  and  left  it  there  despite  the 
power  to  change  it." 

Paarlberg  challenged  the  Demo- 
crats to  pass  new  farm  laws  before 
the  "public  patience  is  exhausted." 

"No  truly  remedial  legislation  has 
been  vetoed  or  is  likely  to  be,"  Paarl- 
berg told  the  farm  economists. 

Dr.  Clodius  attacked  the  Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm  policies  as  re- 
flecting "either  ignorance  or  want  on 
disregard  of  principles  of  market 
structure  theory  and  industrial  ex- 
perience." 

"A  free  agricultural  market  simply 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  gear  supply 
to  demand  at  reasonable  prices  to 
producers,"  Clodius  said.  "It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  in  agriculture  a 
free  market  guarantees  perfect  com- 
petition." 

Clodius  said  industrial  producers 
in  a  free  market  have  several  ways  of 
adjusting  production  to  meet  de- 
mand: "By  changing  their  produc- 
tion schedules,  by  adjusting  inven- 
tories, or  even  by  simply  refusing  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  when  a  union 
contract  expires." 

"But  agriculture,"  Clodius  said, 
"with  five  million  farms,  seasonal 


production,  continued  improvement 
in  technology,  and  no  way  to  plan 
output  for  the  entire  industry,  ends 
up  with  a  chronic  over-supply  prob- 
lem." 

The  so-called  "new"  Eisenhower- 
Benson  farm  program  unveiled  in 
November  is  not  likely  to  receive 
much  consideration  from  Congress 
because  there  is  almost  nothing  new 
in  it.  The  administration  program 
would  shift  government  price  sup- 
port levels  to  75%  of  the  average 
market  price  with  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  parity  formula  com- 
putations. It  calls  for  a  bigger  soil 
bank,  research  for  new  markets  and 
new  uses  for  farm  products,  bigger 
foreign  giveaways  in  a  "food  for 
peace"  program,  and  expanded  "rural 
development"  programs  to  assist 
small  farmers. 

Despite  indications  that  there  will 
be  no  general  farm  legislation  this 
session,  several  committees  will  in- 
vestigate special  farm  problems. 

Retain  Lamb  Grades  30  Days 

USDA  on  December  30  decided  to 
postpone  its  decision  to  suspend  the 
federal  grading  service  for  lamb  and 
mutton  until  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  could  conduct  public 
hearings  on  the  subject.  There  was  no 
indication  that  anything  new  could 
come  out  of  the  hearings  or  that  Con- 
gress would  upset  the  department's 
plans. 

Some  lamb  producers  oppose  fed- 
eral grading  because  all  lambs  seem 
to  qualify  only  for  the  chain  store 
grade  —  Choice.  They  would  like  to 
see  Prime  grade  lambs  bring  the 
Prime  grade  prices. 

The  smaller  meat  packers  fear  that 
if  federal  grading  is  abandoned,  the 
housewife  in  her  shopping  will  seek 
out  the  widely  advertised  brands  of 
the  big  packers  as  a  symbol  of  qual- 
ity. The  big  packers  share  this  belief 
of  their  smaller  brothers  and  conse- 
quently favor  the  abandonment  of 
lamb  grading. 

The  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  is  going 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  orders  which 
halted  the  sale  of  cranberries  at 
Thanksgiving,  curbed  broiler  sales 
just  before  Christmas,  and  has  lim- 
ited the  use  of  stilbestrol  in  live  stock 
feeds.  The  Food  and  Drug  officials 
took  these  actions  under  a  directive 
from  Congress  to  curb  the  use  of  food 
additives  which  are  found  to  induce 
cancer  when  ingested  by  man  or  ani- 
mal. 

"Since  May,"  say  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming,  secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  "The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  been  making  an 
intensive  re-examination  of  the  use 
of  stilbestrol  in  the  raising  of  beef, 
cattle,  and  sheep  and  poultry.  As  a 
result  of  this  review,  we  have  decided 
to  take  certain  actions. 

"The  principal  agricultural  use  of 
stilbestrol  is  in  the  raising  of  beef 
cattle,  either  as  an  addition  to  cattle 
feed  or  as  pellets  implanted  in  the 
ears  of  cattle. 

"Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs, 
George  P.  Larrick,  has  advised  me 
that  no  residues  of  the  chemical  have 
been  found  in  beef,  mutton,  or  lamb. 
Stilbestrol  is  not  used  in  hogs.  The 
American  people  therefore  can  pur- 
chase beef,  mutton,  lamb  and  pork — 
with  the  assurance  that  such  foods 
contain  no  detectable  residues  of  stil- 
bestrol." 
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Feed  Supplies  Are 
38%  Above  ?60  Needs 

4MPLE  FEED  SUPPLIES  for  all 

species  of  live  stock  are  in  the 
cards  for  the  1960  feeding  year.  At 
present  feeding  rates,  nearly  137  mil- 
lion tons  of  grains,  oilseed  meals  and 
concentrates  will  be  consumed. 
Available  feed  supplies,  however,  will 
total  189  million  tons — an  excess  of 
38%. 

Grain  supplies  will  exceed  feed  re- 
quirements by  40%;  high  protein 
feeds  by  8%. 

The  forecast  is  made  by  the  Feed 
Survey  Committee  of  the  American 
Feed  Mfgrs.  Assn.,  a  24-man  panel  of 
experts  who  have  seldom  missed  a 
forecast  by  more  than  5%  during 
their  18  years  of  projecting  feed  use 
and  supplies. 

The  committee  also  expects  an  8% 
increase  in  beef  cattle  numbers  to  a 
new  record  level  of  70  million  head; 
hog  numbers  to  increase  4%  (to  108 
million  head)  and  sheep  and  lamb 
numbers  to  increase  2%. 

There  are  some  shifts  within  the 
four  major  feed  groups,  however. 
There  is  more  corn  but  less  oats.  Soy- 
bean and  cottonseed  meal  supplies  are 
larger.  In  1959,  the  production  of  the 
four  major  feed  grains  was  up  7%. 
The  oat  crop  was  down  24%,  barley 
13%,  sorghum  grain  7%  but  these  re- 
ductions were  more  than  offset  by  a 
19%  increase  in  the  corn  crop.  The 
carryover  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums 
was  at  a  record  high.  The  1959  hay 
tonnage  was  7%  below  last  year,  but 
6%  above  average. 

The  committee  expects  the  average 
hog  to  consume  about  440  pounds  of 
grain  and  30  pounds  of  46%  protein 
equivalent;  the  average  steer  to  con- 
sume 1,700  pounds  of  grains  and  125 
pounds  of  high  protein  feeds;  the  av- 
erage fed  lamb  to  consume  1 10  pounds 
of  grain  and  13  pounds  of  high  pro- 
tein feeds. 


Hog  Cvele  Turns 

To  Push  Prices  l7p 

•pHE  HOG  CYCLE  has  turned  the 
corner.  Last  December  1,  some 
I  175,000  hog  raisers  told  USDA  that 
'  they  plan  to  slash  the  1960  spring  pig 

crop  by  11%.  This  should  bounce  hog 

prices  up  to  the  $16  to  $18  range  by 

mid-year  or  later. 
l[    For  the  next  two  or  three  months, 

however,  hog  prices  may  hug  the  $12 
h'to  $14  range  due  to  herd  liquidation 
a  pushing  about  5%  more  hogs  to  mar- 
Ifket.  This  will  be  in  contrast  with  the 
•  spring  of  1959  when  hog  raisers  were 

holding  back  breeding  stock  for  herd 

build-ups. 

j  The  USDA  Pig  Crop  Report  shows 
that  farmers  intended  to  breed  7,310,- 

"000  sows  to  farrow  this  spring — 12% 
less  than  the  number  farrowed  last 

•spring.  Assuming  that  the  number  of 
pigs  saved  per  litter  equals  the  10- 
year  average,  that  means  a  spring  pig 

\  :rop  of  52  million  head — 11%  fewer 
pigs  to  make  pork  during  the  next 
;ix  months. 

The  1959  pig  crop  totaled  101.6  mil- 
ion  head,  8%  more  than  the  94.5 

i  Trillion  head  produced  in  1958  and  the 

j  !  argest  crop  since  the  record  of  121.8 

;  1  nillion  pigs  produced  in  1943.  The 
/pring  pig  crop  was  58.6  million,  up 
2%;  the  fall  crop  43  million,  up  2%. 
3igs  saved  per  litter  averaged  6.98 
igainst  7.17  pigs  saved  per  litter  the 
,  >revious  year. 

i  '  Percentages  of  sows  farrowing  in 
1  he  fall  of  1959  were  as  follows:  June 

!  'j5.5%;  July  16% ;  August  23.1  % ;  Sep- 


ember  25.4%;  October  13.2%,' and 
November  6.8%. 
The  10  Corn  Belt  States  which  raise 
5%  of  the  nation's  hogs  plan  to  far- 
ow  13%  fewer  sows  this  spring. 
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IN  EVERY  PIG'S  EYE , 


Piperazine  is  the  most  efficient 


Since  piperazine  was  discovered  as  an  effective 
anthelmintic,  thousands  of  progressive  hog 
raisers  have  profited  by  this  fast,  sure,  conven- 
ient and  economical  method  of  swine  worm 
control. 

Only  piperazine  gives  these  outstanding  bene- 
fits in  your  swine  worming  program: 

1.  FAST  RESULTS  —  worm  in  one  day  with 
piperazine,  whereas  antibiotic-type  wormers 
may  require  two  to  three  weeks  to  show 
results. 

2.  ECONOMICAL  —  piperazine  costs  less 
than  1/5  the  cost  per  hog  of  antibiotic-type 
wormers. 

3.  EASY  TO  ADMINISTER —use  the 
method  that  best  suits  your  needs  —  ready- 
mixed  piperazine  feeds  .  .  .  piperazine 


liquid  in  drinking  water  .  .  .  piperazine 
powder  mixed  in  feed  or  water. 

4.  EFFECTIVE  —  round  worms  and  nodular 
worms  in  swine  are  eliminated  in  one  day; 
parasite  egg  production  is  stopped. 

Furthermore,  piperazine  wormers  are  nontoxic 
and  completely  safe  for  young  pigs  as  well  as 
older  animals.  Exhaustive,  impartial  tests  prove 
that,  when  raisers  practice  reasonable  sanitation 
and  raise  pigs  in  dry  lot  or  on  green  pasture, 
piperazine  is  the  very  best  worm  controller 
available. 

For  complete  information  on  the  superior  re- 
sults of  piperazine,  write  for  the  latest  literature 
on  "Piperazine  for  Worm  Control"  .  .  .  Jeffer- 
son Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  1121  Walker 
Ave.,  P.  O.  Box  303,  Houston  1,  Texas. 


HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND  < 


NEW  YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 


Compktdj  new!  En&te&j  different.1 

Vastly  Superior!  New-Type! 
"LIFETIME    RUBBING    ELEMENT  " 

LLY  AUTOMATIC! 

Super-matic  action  keeps  giant  steel-guard  rubbing 
element  fully  saturated.  No  pump  !  No  valve  drip  ! 
No  waste  of  oil !  Insecticide  released  only  as  cattle 
rub.  5-Gal.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks.  No  service 
problem  !  No  installation  problem  !  Mount  them 
on  any  post,  tree  or  side  of  building.  Fill  'em 
and  forget  'em. 


v> 

A  "Belter  Oiler"  Al  A  "Better  Price" 
WRITE  For  Catalog  showing  complete  line  of 
Farnam  Oilers  from  $26.95  up.  Also  Insecti- 
cides for  use  in  them.  All  at  new  low 

§ rices  !  Also  details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Flan." 
ent  air-mail !  Mail  coupon  or  write  — 
FARNAM  CO.  Dept.  rw-s  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


[Tarnam  companies" 


~1 


Dept.  rw 
8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Send  Cattle  Oiler  Catalog,  new  low  prices  and  | 
details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan"  to  j 


j  Address. 

J_Ci_ty— - 


-State. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

•  Write  us  for  particulars. 

•  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints 
and  materials  list.  Also  FREE 
Elevator  Catalog  showing  10 

styles. 

Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Elevators, 

Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged  —  no  short 
turns  —  wide,  extra-heavy  buckets  — 
50  bu.  corn  or  small  grain  in  3  minutes. 
Choice  malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclu- 
sive new  hoist.  Write  today! 
MEYER  MFG.  CO.         Box  2457       MORTON.  ILL. 
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HOW  ONE  LOW- COST*  HARVESTER 

Brings  In  Best  Beef -Buildinq 

ForageToday... 

And  with  Attachments  Performs  27  Other  Big  Farm  Jobs 


f  1960 
'super  60' 


Here's  one  sure-fire  answer  to  the  price 
squeeze!  Green-feed  cheap  grasses  and  legumes  or  put  up 
silage.  (Material  is  super.  Lundell-type  bruised  silage  fa- 
vored by  USDA.)  Then,  put  your  Lundell  Chopper — 
plus  attachments  as  needed- — to  work  on  the  many  other 
tough  jobs  you  need  done.  Almost  unbelievable,  one  ma- 
chine that  cuts,  chops,  shreds,  mows,  crushes,  conditions, 
windrows,  grinds.  Only  Lundell  (repeat,  ONLY  LUN- 
DELL) Chopper  and  Attachments  can  do  this — serve 
you  the  year  'round. 

Money  can't  buy  a  better  feed  for  your  cattle.  Lun- 
dell Cut  lacerates,  bruises  all  grasses,  row  crops;  rapidly 
releases  more  natural  plant  juices,  aiding  in  faster  fer- 
mentation. Result .  .  .  you  get  higher  quality  silage,  added 
nutrition,  stepped-up  feed  value,  more  of  desirable  acids. 
Packs  better  in  silo  without  matting,  too. 

I960  Lundell  better  than  ever!  Still  only  one  main 
moving  part  to  keep  it  trouble-free.  Highest  capacity 
"direct-throw"  action  makes  plugging  almost  impossible. 
New!  New!  Finest  Flail-Cut  Kit  for  Maximum  Bruising 
and  Laceration.  Exclusive  mounting  feature  slips  all  Lun- 
dell Attachments  on  or  off  in  5  minutes.  Remember,  Lun- 
dell was  the  first  flail-type  chopper  .  .  .  if  it's  new,  Lundell 
has  it!  Save  in  '60  with  Lundell  "Super  60!" 

Ask  For  A  DEMONSTRATION!  Don't  take  our 
word  for  it . . .  you  have  to  see  this  1960  Lundell  operate 
with  all  its  Attachments  to  believe  it!  We  dare  you  to  ask 
your  Lundell  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration! 

*Under  Lundell  Purchase  Plan,  $31.32  a  Month  Puts  a 
Lundell  Chopper  on  Your  Place. 

For  full  information,  dealer's  name,  write: 


Exclusive!  5  Big  Attachments 

—for  year  'round  use.  Only  Lundell  has  'em:  Hay  Con- 
ditioner, Hay  Head,  Corn  Head,  Feed  Grinder,  Grinder 
Blower  for  30%  Corn.  All  attachments  off  or  on  in  a 
jiffy  with  exclusive  new  feature. 


Hay  Conditioner  combines  three  haying  jobs  in  one. 
Mow,  condition,  windrow  in  one  pass.  Field  tests  prove 
hay  superior .  .  .  20%  more  protein.  89%  more  vitamin 
A.  Fastest  drying  too. 


1960  Corn  Head  is  so  revolutionary,  hard  to  believe. 
Produces  finest  cut  corn  silage;  9000  cuts  per  minute. 
Simple  design.  Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 


Lundell  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.  •  Dept.  NL-2  •  Cherokee,  Iowa 


Baby  pigs  being  studied  by  A.  H.  Jensen 
are  part  of  Moorman-supported  research. 

Hog  Research  Center 

Underway  in  Illinois 

A  hog  breeding  research  farm  is 
under  construction  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  an- 
nounces O.  Burr  Ross,  head  of  the 
animal  science  department.  The  90- 
acre  research  farm,  established  with 
a  $200,000  grant  from  Moorman  Mfg. 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  will  be  completed 
in  1961. 

Using  Durocs  and  Yorkshires,  the 
researchers  will  develop  five  lines  of 
superior  meat-type  hogs;  two  lines  of 
Durocs,  two  of  Yorks,  and  a  Duroc- 
York  crossbred  line.  The  farm's  phy- 
sical set-up  will  enable  researchers  to 
study  building  design  and  construc- 
tion, different  hog  housing  systems, 
manure  handling  and  disposal,  venti- 
lation, heat  and  air  conditioning,  dis- 
ease-free pig  production,  equipment 
and  automation. 

In  announcing  the  grant,  E.  H. 
Wilson,  president  of  Moorman,  said: 
"There  are  no  DuPonts  or  General 
Electrics  to  carry  on  basic  research 
for  agriculture  and  others  must  be 
responsible  for  the  task."  The  re- 
search farm  will  house  1,800  hogs  in 
21  test  buildings.  Research  data  will 
be  processed  by  the  Illiac  electronic 
computer. 

Pork  Consumers  Prefer 
Lean,  Unmarbled  Cuts 

"Pigs  is  pigs  and  pork  chops  is  pork 
chops,"  but  when  fat  marbled  and 
lean  chops  are  sold  at  the  same  price, 
71%  of  the  consumers  chose  the  lean 
chops.  In  the  Wisconsin  study  con- 
ducted by  R.  G.  Kauffman,  R.  W. 
Bray  and  M.  A.  Schaars,  both  lean 
and  marbled  center  cut  rib  chops 
were  displayed  in  the  meat  counter. 
Thickness,  color,  size  and  amount  of 
outside  fat  were  about  the  same  for 
both  kinds  of  pork. 

When  marbled  chops  were  priced 
60  less  per  pound  than  lean  chops, 
more  people  bought  them.  At  120 
less,  75%  bought  the  marbled  chops. 
When  marbled  chops  were  40  higher, 
almost  90%  bought  lean  chops.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  test,  each  cus- 
tomer was  given  two  additional  pork 
chops.  If  he  had  bought  lean  chops, 
he  was  given  two  marbled  chops.  If 
he  had  bought  marbled  chops  he  was 
given  two  lean  chops. 

The  researchers  phoned  the  cus- 
tomer after  he  had  eaten  the  chops 
and  asked  which  he  liked  better.  Al- 
most 62%  preferred  the  marbled 
chops;  18%  preferred  the  lean  chops. 
Tenderness,  flavor  and  juiciness  were 
the  major  reasons  cited  in  favor  of 
marbled  chops.  Almost  90%  of  the 
customers  who  preferred  marbled 
chops  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
pay  more  money  for  them,  but — as 
their  purchases  revealed — did  not  do 
so. 

Marbling  is  not  considered  in  pork 
grading  and  pricing  as  in  beef.  Indi- 
cations are  that  well-marbled  pork  is 
higher  quality  pork  and  so  should  be 
graded  higher  than  comparable  cuts 
which  are  not  marbled.  Consumers, 
however,  want  lean,  unmarbled  cuts. 
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Cattle  Feeders  Say:   "Let  George  Do  It" 

Or  John  II.  McCor     •    Kansas  State  University 


WTHEN  IT  COMES  to  fattening 
"  cattle,  more  and  more  farmers 
are  adopting  the  attitude,  "Let 
George  do  it."  In  this  case,  "George" 
is  a  synonym  for  commercial  feedlot 
operators. 

This  conclusion  is  based  upon  a 
10-year  study  of  the  number  of  cattle 
fattened  in  commercial  feedlot  in 
Kansas  during  the  1948-57  period. 
During  this  period  the  number  of 
commercially-fed  cattle  increased 
501%  whereas  cattle  feeding  general- 
ly in  this  state  was  declining. 

Some  of  the  over-all  decline  in 
cattle  feeding  during  the  mid-1950's 
was  due  to  drouth  and  lower  cattle 
prices.  But  it  is  significant  that  the 
expansion  of  commercial  feeding 
yards  launched  largely  in  the  1940's 
continued  their  growth  through  these 
difficult  years. 

Two  Basic  Types  of  Contracts 

Another  way  of  sizing  up  the 
growth  of  commercial  cattle  feeding 
is  to  look  at  the  proportion  of  feeding 
that  is  done  in  commercial  yards  com- 
pared to  the  state  total.  (See  Graph) 
In  1948,  a  bare  5%  of  the  cattle  feed- 
ing in  Kansas  was  done  in  commercial 
lots.  Now,  it  is  about  40%. 

Who  owns  the  cattle  that  are  fed 
in  these  yards?  Undoubtedly,  the 
ownership  status  varies  from  time  to 
time  but  in  1957  about  38%  were 
owned  by  the  feedlot  owner  or  op- 
erator, 21%  were  owned  by  farmers 
and  ranchers,  11%  by  packers,  29% 
by  live  stock  dealers  and  1%  by  other 
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interests  such  as  businessmen  and 
drug  companies.  Those  owned  by 
drug  companies  were  experimental 
cattle. 

In  this  study,  commercial  feed 
yards  were  those  that  fed  at  least  a 
part  of  the  cattle  for  owners  other 
than  the  feed  yard  owner  or  operator. 
Several  large  individually  owned 
feeding  operations  and  feed  yards 
owned  and  operated  by  packers  were 
not  included  in  this  study. 

Two  basic  types  of  contracts  are 
used  where  feeding  is  done  on  a  cus- 
tom basis.  The  most  prevalent  type 
used  in  Kansas  is  a  yardage  charge, 
ranging  from  5  to  10<?  per  head  per 
day  plus  feed  costs,  including  feed 
handling  and  processing.  The  second 
major  type  is  a  charge  per  pound  of 


gain  from  time  of  entry  in  the  yard 
until  departure.  During  the  fall  of 
1958  typical  charges  per  pound  of  gain 
were  23  to  25%  per  pound  for  steers 
charges  would  not  be  expected  to 
and  22%  per  pound  for  heifers.  These 
apply  to  all  ages,  weights  and  grades 
of  cattle  since  feed  requirements  and 
rate  of  gain  vary. 

Most  Cattle  Choice  or  Good 

In  1957  approximately  90%  of  all 
custom  fed  cattle  in  the  state  were 
finished  under  some  modification  of 
the  yardage  charge  plus  feed  cost 
type  of  contract.  This,  almost  in- 
variably, was  an  oral  contract.  The 
charge  per  pound  of  gain  contract 
was  favored  by  packers  and  in  most 
cases  was  a  written  agreement. 

It  was  noted  that  the  channels  or 
markets  through  which  cattle  from 
commercial  yards  were  sold  differed 
considerably  from  those  used  by  Kan- 
sas farmers  In  general.  In  an  earlier 
study  based  Dn  1956  data  it  was  found 
that  Kansas  farmers  sold  about  89% 
of  their  slaughter  steers  and  heifers 
through  terminal  markets.  This  com- 
pares with  57%  from  commercial 
yards.  The  corresponding  compari- 
son for  cattle  sold  direct  to  packers 
was  less  than  1%  by  farmers  in  gen- 
eral and  23%  from  commercial  yards 
— this  does  not  include  the  11%  fed 
for  packers.  In  both  cases  slightly 
more  than  8%  were  sold  through 
auctions.  Dealers,  order  buyers  and 
other  market  outlets  accounted  for  a 
minor  proportion  in  both  cases. 


Reflecting  current  consumer  pref- 
erences for  neither  excessively 
finished  nor  underfinished  beef,  al- 
most 90%  of  the  cattle  marketed  in 
1957  were  either  Choice  or  Good 
grade.  Very  few  were  fed  to  Prime 
and  only  a  few  were  in  the  Standard 
and  Commercial  grades. 

Conditions  in  Kansas  point  to  a 
continued  expansion  in  commercial 
cattle  feeding.  There  is  an  apparent 
association  between  the  expansion  of 
irrigation  and  commercial  cattle  feed- 
ing. Stability  of  feed  supplies  is 
essential  to  the  feeding  industry  and 
irrigation  provides  this  stability.  A 
growing  population  and  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  beef  will  provide  a 
powerful  stimulus  for  expansion. 
Kansas  is  strategically  located  with 
respect  to  feed  supplies  and  source 
of  feeder  cattle.  Experiences  to  date 
indicate  that  Kansas  can  compete 
with  other  areas  from  a  market 
standpoint. 

Commercial  feed  yards  are  not 
likely  to  drive  individual  farmer 
feeders  out  of  business  for  some  time 
but  they  will  put  more  and  more 
pressure  on  efficiency  in  feeding  op- 
erations. This  will  occur  within  the 
industry  as  well  as  between  com- 
mercial cattle  feeders  and  farm 
feeders.  The  charge-per-pound-of- 
gain  type  of  contract  puts  a  premium 
on  efficiency.  Competition  from  the 
establishment  of  additional  c  o  m  - 
mercial  feed  yards  is  likely  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  this  type  of  con- 
tract. 


FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Here's  why.  The  Wayne  Tail  Curler  feeding  pro- 
gram gets  pigs  off  to  a  fast,  healthy  start  .  .  .  grows 
and  finishes  them  rapidly  and  economically.  It's  a 
feeding  program  that  provides  the  proper  nutrition 
and  protection  at  every  stage  of  the  animal's  life  cy- 
cle. This  gives  real  feed  efficiency  for  low  cost  pork 
production.  Read  what  these  Wayne  Feeders  say: 
J.  L.  Manoe,  Xenia,  Ohio:  "37  pigs  marketed  at 
218  lbs.  in  5  months,  4  days.  Feed  cost  per  hundred 
$9.46  with  a  3.3  feed  conversion." 

A.  A.  Groepper,  Remsen,  Iowa:  "68  pigs  to  market 


in  5  months,  11  days,  wt.  223  lbs.  Feed  cost  per 
hundred  was  $8.10,  average  daily  gain  farrowing 
to  market  was  1.36  lbs." 

Mike  Bothell,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  "31  pigs  to  market, 
wt.  216  lbs.  in  5  months,  20  days.  Feed  cost  per 
hundred  $7.52  with  2.41  feed  conversion." 

Put  your  hog  operation  on  the  Tail  Curler  Program 
and  get  "More  for  your  Money."  Your  Wayne 
Dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  how  it  can  work 
for  you.  While  you're  there,  ask  him  about  the 
Wayne  Calf  and  Pullet  Programs,  too  ! 


WAYNE 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

'Builders  of  Tomorrow  s  Feeds  .  .  .  Toddy! 


Executive  Offices:  Chicago,  Illinois  •  Mills  at:  Guntersville,  Alabama 
Mason  City,  Iowa       •       Omaha,  Nebraska        •        Buffalo,  New  York 


Gainesville,  Georgia 
Everson,  Pennsylvania 


Peoria,  Illinois  • 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 
•       Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Portsmouth,  Virginia 
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There  are  Good  Reasons  Why  •  • . 

FARMERS  USE 

 5>$ilo  Unloaders 


Farm  engineered  and  proved  on  thousands  of 
farms,  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  give  perfect  op- 
eration in  all  kinds  of  silage.  They  were  devel- 
oped in  the  heart  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  belt, 
where  silage  is  a  basic  winter  feed,  and  often 
freezes  solid  for  two  feet  and  more  around  the 
silo  wall.  A  Badger  will  put  down  fluffy,  palat- 
able silage  every  day,  regardless  of  the  weather. 
For  silos  10  to  30  feet  in  diameter. 

Farmers  know  quality  when  they  see  it — 
and  show  their  recognition  by  their  choice. 
One  out  of  every  three  farmers  buying  silo  un- 
loaders this  past  season  chose  Badger.  Many 
chose  Badger  even  though  they  could  not  get 
immediate  delivery — since  our  modern  plant, 
although  geared  to  mass  production,  has  been 
taxed  to  the  limit  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
Investigate  Badger  NOW — and  be  assured  of 
getting  the  advantages  of  the  silo  unloader 
which  has  the  unmistakable  endorsement  of 
farmers.  Not  all  silo  unloaders  are  the  same — 
and  no  other  will  do  as  much  for  you — as  well 
— a£  a  Badger.  Just  ask  any  man  who  owns 
a  Badger! 


CUT  FEEDING  COSTS  FURTHER  WITH  A  BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER 


There  is  practically  no  limit  to  trie  number  of 
head  one  man  can  feed  with  a  Badger-equipped 
feed  lot.  Whether  you  prefer  open  auger  or 
tube  feeders,  Badger  builds  a  model  that  will 
eliminate  the  heavy,  time-consuming  chore  of 
feed  distribution.  Just  flip  a  switch,  and  watch 
—while  the  Badger  does  the  work.  You  get 
fast,  even  distribution— and  you  can  feed  more 
stock  in  less  space.  Sturdily  constructed  — 
low  power  requirement— a  real 
time-saving  investment. 
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FOR  NEW 
fULL-COLOR  CATALOG 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Kaukauna,  Wisconsin     Dept.  S 
Please  send  descriptive  literature  on: 
□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Bunk  Feeders 


Name- 


-Student  □ 


Address. 


City  <t  State. 


NORTH 


SOUTH 


"III 


EAST 


WEST 
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dition — an  encouraging  outlook  for 
farmers. 

Springfield:  A  lot  more  medium 
grade  cattle  on  feed  than  usual. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  hogs  on 
feed  and  being  moved  at  best  mar- 
ket weights.  Little  demand  for  feed- 
er cattle  even  though  price  is  $4  to 
$5  lower. 

S.  St.  Joseph:  About  10%  more  cat- 
tle on  feed  in  this  area  than  a  year 
ago.  Fed  cattle  market  considerably 
lower  on  heavier  steers  as  well  as  on 
plain  cattle,  as  quite  a  number  of 
these  grades  have  been  showing  up  in 
the  run.  However,  heifer  market  and 
better  quality  yearling  cattle  are  in 
stronger  demand. 

Looks  like  a  15%  increase  in  hog 
marketings  in  our  territory  for  all  of 
1959.  But  there  will  be  some  reduc- 
tion in  1960.  Sheep  marketings  will  be 
up  10%  throughout  early  part  of  1960. 
Feeder  lamb  demand  is  very  good  and 
active.  Also  our  demand  on  stocker 
cattle  and  calves  is  better  than  nor- 
mal for  this  time  of  year,  with  feeder 
steers  with  weight  following  the 
dragginess  of  the  fat  market. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Ogden:  The  fat  lamb  market  has 
been  depressing.  Fat  lambs  out  of  the 
feed  lots  selling  from  $17  to  $17.50 
and  weight  not  hurting  as  it  did  last 
year.  No  feeder  movement  to  the 
West  Coast  as  supplies  now  placed 
with  feeders  who  will  finish  the 
lambs.  Very  few  ewe  lambs  moving; 
some  sales  at  $19.50  to  $20  going  into 
California.  Southern  Utah  went  into 
first  of  the  year  with  50,000  lambs  on 
feed.  Imperial  Valley  has  about 
300,000  lambs  on  feed. 

Oklahoma  City:  Excessive  supply 
of  fat  cattle.  Very  few  sheep  on  mar- 
ket. Feeder  cattle  supplies  normal 
but  slow  movement  to  Corn  Belt  and 
none  to  West  Coast.  Normal  move- 
ment to  pasture  feeders.  Feed  is  ade- 
quate but  shortage  of  hay  developing 
as  buyers  hauling  to  other  areas  at 
increased  prices. 

Phoenix:  Market  prices  for  fat  cat- 
tle steady  at  month  ago  prices.  Slight 
increase  in  lightweight  feeder  cattle 
prices  as  increasing  interest  shown  in 
them.  Heavier  feeder  cattle  prices  re- 
main steady.  Most  feed  lots  are  at 
normal  capacity.  Ranges  should  be  in 
good  condition  for  several  months. 
Grain  and  hay  supplies  normal. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Relatively  heavy  ship- 
ments of  fat  cattle  from  feed  lots  off- 
set by  continued  in-movement  of 
stock.  Fat  cattle  supply  in  San 
Joaquin  Valley  nearly  50%  above 
year  ago.  Good  and  Choice  fat  steers 
mostly  $25  to  $27.  Heifers  $24  to  $26. 
Feeder  demand  remains  surprisingly 
good  for  cattle  in  face  of  heavy  feed 
lot  supplies.  Good  and  Choice  feeders 
$24  to  $26.  Heifers  $21.50  to  $24.  Not 
enough  calves  moving  to  establish  a 
market.  As  for  feed  conditions,  grain 
and  hay  supplies  dwindling  and 
heavy  demand  has  boosted  prices  to 
$35  a  ton  and  more  in  stack  for  al- 
falfa hay.  Range  is  poorest  in  20  years. 

Brawley:  Rise  in  fat  cattle  market 
to  $26  to  $27  on  Choice  steers.  Feeder 
cattle  $20  to  $25.  Feed  lots  comfort- 
ably full  with  increased  capacities. 
Quality  noticeably  better,  with  fewer 
Mexican  and  plain  type  steers.  De- 
mand for  feeder  calves  good  after 
decline  in  prices.  Not  as  much  de- 
mand for  heavier  weights.  More 
feeder  lambs  than  last  year  but  no 
sales  of  consequence. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Detroit:  About  same  number  of 
cattle  or  slightly  more  on  feed  than  a 
year  ago.  A  10%  increase  in  hogs  be- 
ing finished;  this  gain  will  carry 
throughout  winter  in  form  of  market 
receipts.  At  least  15%  fewer  lambs 
being  fed  than  were  fed  last  year. 
Feed  lots  about  all  filled  up  with 
cattle.  Demand  for  sheep  good  and 
lamb  feeders  would  feed  more  ani- 
mals if  prices  on  good  Western  feeders 
were  lower. 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  esti- 
mated 20%  above  last  year.  Cattle 
feeders  not  happy  as  profit  returns 
are  slim.  Hog  receipts  continue  to  be 
fairly  heavy  and  with  no  shortage 
indicated.  Sheep  receipts  moderate. 
Feeder  cattle  demand  slow. 

Evansville:  Fewer  finished  cattle 
in  area  than  in  1956  and  1957.  About 
same  as  in  1958.  Expect  February  fat 
cattle  receipts  to  be  about  like  last 
year,  or  lighter  than  the  average  of 
the  past  10  years.  Fair  demand  for 
native  stocker  cattle  as  food  lot  re- 
placements. Expect  demand  to  in- 
crease during  February.  No  move- 
ment in  feeder  lambs.  Only  slight 
movement  of  feeder  pigs. 

Columbus:  Shortage  of  well- 
finished  handy-weight  cattle.  Supply 
of  heavyweight  wasty  cattle  and 
shortfeds  burdensome  on  market. 
Around  5%  more  hogs  on  market. 
Oversupply  of  fat  lambs  ready  for 
market.  Indifferent  demand  on  feeder 
lambs.  Extremely  light  interest  in 
feeder  pigs.  Sow  farrowings  for  pe- 
riod December  through  February  ex- 
pected to  be  about  9%  less  than  year 
ago.  Light  scattered  interest  in  Choice 
calves  but  extremely  dull  demand  on 
other  classes  of  replacement  stock. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

National  Stock  Yards:  Fat  cattle 
supply  consists  mostly  of  good  grade 
steers  weighing  over  1,100  pounds. 
Some  tendency  to  hold  for  better 
markets.  Short  supply  of  high  yield- 
ing good  young  steers.  Continued 
heavy  supply  of  hogs.  Feeders  show- 
ing some  indications  of  cutting  back 
spring  farrowings  but  not  much 
change  evident.  Movement  of  fed 
lamb  crop  starting  but  being  delayed 
by  price  situation.  A  few  inquiries  for 
feed  lot  replacements  but  general  at- 
titude of  lamb  feeders  is  bearish.  Still 
some  inquiry  for  light  yearling 
feeders.  Supply  somewhat  short  and 
price  has  firmed  up  on  the  better 
kind. 

Peoria:  Numbers  of  cattle  on  feed 
about  same  as  a  year  ago.  Same  num- 
ber of  hogs  as  a  year  ago.  Number  of 
lambs  on  feed  considerably  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Very  little  interest  in  re- 
placement cattle.  Little  if  any  de- 
mand for  replacement  lambs.  No  in- 
quiry for  ewes. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Cattle  on  feed  up  10% 
from  a  year  ago  but  fewer  ready  for 
market.  Recent  storms  have  reduced 
supply  and  strengthened  prices,  with 
Good  to  Choice  lightweight  fed  steers 
in  best  demand  at  $22  to  $22.50.  Hogs 
shared  in  price  recovery  but  fed 
lambs  were  mostly  steady  to  strong 
at  about  $19. 

Good  demand  for  replacement  cat- 
tle with  emphasis  on  quality  year- 
lings. Prices  below  those  of  last  year. 
Good  to  Choice  stockers  and  light- 
weight feeders  at  $24  to  $27.  Demand 
for  feeder  lambs  slow.  Soil  moisture 
conditions  are  in  above  average  con- 


CUT  OVERHEAD  COSTS  and  increase 
profits.  A  survey  of  80  Nevada  cattle 
ranches  tells  how  you  can  do  it.  Get  a 
copy  of  the  bulletin,  "Overhead  Labor 
on  Northern  Nevada  Cattle  Ranches" 
from  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experi- 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklet*  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.   They  are 

direct  to  addresses  given. 


ER  when  you  write. 


Do  You  Wonder  What  Makes  You 


SO  DARN 
PTIRED  ? 


I used  to  feel  weak  and  run-down  from 
the  moment  I  woke  up  in  the  morning 
to  the  time  I  tumbled  into  bed  at 
night.  I  found  myself  getting  upset  by 
almost  everything  —  I  became  cross 
and  irritable  with  the  children,  and 
I'd  start  arguments  with  my  wife  over 
the  smallest  things.  I  finally  decided 
to  see  our  family  doctor. 

After  examining  me  the  doctor  ex- 
plained that  my  tiredness  was  due  to 
a  lack  of  vitamins  and  minerals  in  my 
diet.  To  help  correct  this  condition  he 
recommended  that  I  take  a  good  food 
supplement. 

I  sent  away  for  a  trial  supply  of 
Vitasafe  High-Potency  Capsules  that 
I  had  seen  advertised.  Soon  my  energy 
came  back,  and  now  I  feel  like  a  new 
man.  If  you  are  otherwise  normally 
healthy  but  feel  tired  and  worn-out 
why  not  take  advantage  of  this  trial 
offer  right  now? 


OPEN  THIS  PAGE 
FOR  SENSATIONAL 


HIGH-POTENCY 
CAPSULE 


Over  and  over  again  —  It's  the  same  old 
story  .  .  .  Finally  a  formula  that  really 
worksl  See  inside  for  additional  drama- 
tizations  that    could    happen    to  you. 


1.  BUILT  for  extra  durability 


?S  OF  SALINE  WATERS  on 
ock  and  the  level  at  which  sal- 
kes  a  water  unsuitable  for  ani- 
old  in  the  booklet,  "Salinity  and 
r.  Water  Quality."  Ask  for  Bul- 
.  from  Agricultural  Experiment 
South  Dakota  State  College, 
s,  S.D.  Also  available,  "Sum- 
Research  on  Diethylstilbestrol 
ing  and  Fattening  Beef  Cattle." 
departmental  pamphlet  No.  2. 

0  GROW  ROSES  successfully 
■lained  in  the  new  American 
nstitute  handbook,  "You  Can 
Good  Garden."  Write  to  News 
American  Potash  Institute,  1102 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

ID  WATER  CONSERVATION 
ation  is  available  as  follows: 
liment  is  Your  Problem,"  AIB 
>t.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govt. 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C, 
"Reduce  Wind  Erosion,"  Bul- 
n-A,  Extension  Service,  Colorado 
iversity,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  20(Z. 
all  Earth  Dams,"  Circular  467, 

1  Service,  California  Agricul- 
periment    Station,  Berkeley, 


:iNG  BEEF  ON  GRASS  is  the 
of  Bulletins  282  and  283, 
from  the  Agricultural  Exped- 
ition, University  of  Tennessee, 
,  Tenn.  Of  special  interest  to 
Area  producers. 

CS  ON  THE  FARM  NOW"  is 
let  containing  many  tips  on  use 
irm  aid.  Available  from  Plas- 
d,  Cleworth  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  One 
ad,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


THE  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS 
Act,  how  the  law  is  enforced  and  what 
a  live  stock  producer  should  do  if  he 
has  a  complaint  or  has  suffered  loss  or 
damage  in  marketing,  is  explained  in  the 
folder,  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  for  Live- 
stock Producers."  Ask  for  AMS-348 
from  Marketing  Information  Division, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Also  available,  a  new  8-page  folder 
titled  "Market  News  Service  on  Live- 
stock, Meats,  Wool." 

CATTLE  FEEDING  DATA  collected 
from  many  published  reports  as  well 
as  the  experiences  of  live  stock  feeders, 
is  published  in  a  booklet  especially  for 
feeders  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  southern 
New  Mexico.  The  information  could  be 
helpful  to  feeders  in  similar  areas.  Ask 
for  Research  Report  30,  "So  You  Want 
To  Feed  Cattle,"  from  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  State  College,  N.M. 

"PREFABRICATED  DEMOUNTABLE 
Panels  for  Pole  Buildings,"  (No. 
683)  and  "An  Objective  Method  of  Se- 
lecting Farm  Tenants,"  (No.  678)  are 
titles  of  research  bulletins  available  from 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

"SALT    REQUIREMENTS    of  Dairy 
Cows"  is  a  helpful  bulletin  (No.  938) 
available  from  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

ANIMAL  AGRICULTURE  FACTS,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  position  with  respect 
to  protein  food  production  and  consump- 
tion; how  our  production  volumes  have 
been  reached;  what  production  levels  will 
have  to  be  reached  in  the  future,  and 
other  interesting  information  is  included 
in  the  booklet,  "Foodpower,  U.S.A."  Pub- 
lished by  Central  Soya  Company,  Inc., 
300  Fort  Wayne  Bank  Bldg.,  Fort  Wayne 
2,  Ind. 

"THE  STORY  OF  GRASS  ...  and 
How  to  Seed  it  Successfully,"  is  told 
in  a  booklet  put  out  by  Brillion  Iron 
Works,  Inc.,  Brillion,  Wis. 


-and  SCIENCE  built  I 


2.  BUILT  to  make  spreading  easier 


Toughest  widespread  paddles  are  specially  hardened  by  heat 
treating.  Withstand  punishment  that  bends  ordinary  paddles. 


Convenient,  easy  rope 
control — a  New 
Holland  patented 
exclusive  — brings 
control  of  spreader  to 
your  fingertips.  Special 
ratchet  gives  you  choice 
of  apron  speeds. 


good  reasons  why  a  New  Holland  CYCLON-ACTION 
Spreader  does  the  job  better! 


3.  BUILT  for  better  crops 


CYCLON-ACTION  is  New  Holland's  scientifically  correct 
ratio  of  apron,  beater  and  widespread  speeds — finer  shredding, 
better  spreading.  Achieves  TECHNI-PATTERN  fertilization. 


4.  BUILT  to  last  longer 


Built  with  special  treated  wood  flooring 
and  special  Meta-Life-primed-steel  sides 
for  maximum  strength,  longer  life. 


See  it-then  SPREAD -TEST  it!  Stop  in  at  your  New  Holland  dealer's.  Ask  him  to 
stage  a  Spread-Test  right  on  your  own  farm!  See  for  yourself  why  CYCLON- 
ACTION  Spreaders  are  built  to  do  the  job  better!  New  Holland  Machine  Com- 
pany Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


5.  BUILT  to  get  in,  out,  around 
faster 


By  eliminating  the  arch,  this  spreader 
easily  clears  under  barn  cleaners  and  over- 
heads in  calf  or  heifer  pens.  Material  flows 
into  beaters  without  jamming. 


■ 


.J 


NEW  HOLLAND 

"Rtst  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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There  are  Good  Reasons  Why  • 

MORE  FARMERS  USE 


gadder- 


 E>$Hg  Unloaders 

THAN  ANY  OTHER 


Farm  engineered  and  proved  on  thousands  of 
farms,  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  give  perfect  op- 
eration in  all  kinds  of  silage.  They  were  devel- 
oped in  the  heart  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  belt, 
where  silage  is  a  basic  winter  feed,  and  often 
freezes  solid  for  two  feet  and  more  around  the 
silo  wall.  A  Badger  will  put  down  fluffy,  palat- 
able silage  every  day,  regardless  of  the  weather. 
For  silos  10  to  30  feet  in  diameter. 

Farmers  know  quality  when  they  see  it — 
and  show  their  recognition  by  their  choice. 
One  out  of  every  three  farmers  buying  silo  un- 
loaders this  past  season  chose  Badger.  Many 
chose  Badger  even  though  they  could  not  get 
immediate  delivery — since  our  modern  plant, 
although  geared  to  mass  production,  has  been 
taxed  to  the  limit  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
Investigate  Badger  NOW — and  be  assured  of 
getting  the  advantages  of  the  silo  unloader 
which  has  the  unmistakable  endorsement  of 
farmers.  Not  all  silo  unloaders  are  the  same — 
and  no  other  will  do  as  much  for  you — as  well 
— as  a  Badger.  Just  ask  any  man  who  owns 
a  Badger! 


CUT  FEEDING  COSTS  FURTHER  WITH  A  BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER 


There  is  practically  no  limit  to  tne  number  of 
head  one  man  can  feed  with  a  Badger-equipped 
feed  lot.  Whether  you  prefer  open  auger  or 
tube  feeders,  Badger  builds  a  model  that  will 
eliminate  the  heavy,  time-consuming  chore  of 
feed  distribution.  Just  flip  a  switch,  and  watch 
— while  the  Badger  does  the  work.  You  get 
fast,  even  distribution— and  you  can  feed  more 
stock  in  less  space.  Sturdily  constructed  — 
low  power  requirement— a  real 
time-saving  investment. 


NORTH 


SOUTH 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Kaukauna,  Wisconsin     Dept.  S 
Please  send  descriptive  literature  on: 
□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Bunk  Feeders 


us* 

FOR  NEW 
FULL-COLOR  CATALOG 


Name- 


-Student  □ 


Address^ 


City  <t  State- 
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ket.  Feeder  cattle  supplies  normal 
but  slow  movement  to  Corn  Belt  and 
none  to  West  Coast.  Normal  move- 
ment to  pasture  feeders.  Feed  is  ade- 
quate but  shortage  of  hay  developing 
as  buyers  hauling  to  other  areas  at 
increased  prices. 

Phoenix:  Market  prices  for  fat  cat- 
tle steady  at  month  ago  prices.  Slight 
increase  in  lightweight  feeder  cattle 
prices  as  increasing  interest  shown  in 
them.  Heavier  feeder  cattle  prices  re- 
main steady.  Most  feed  lots  are  at 
normal  capacity.  Ranges  should  be  in 
good  condition  for  several  months. 
Grain  and  hay  supplies  normal. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Relatively  heavy  ship- 
ments of  fat  cattle  from  feed  lots  off- 
set by  continued  in-movement  of 
stock.  Fat  cattle  supply  in  San 
Joaquin  Valley  nearly  50%  above 
year  ago.  Good  and  Choice  fat  steers 
mostly  $25  to  $27.  Heifers  $24  to  $26. 
Feeder  demand  remains  surprisingly 
good  for  cattle  in  face  of  heavy  feed 
lot  supplies.  Good  and  Choice  feeders 
$24  to  $26.  Heifers  $21.50  to  $24.  Not 
enough  calves  moving  to  establish  a 
market.  As  for  feed  conditions,  grain 
and  hay  supplies  dwindling  and 
heavy  demand  has  boosted  prices  to 
$35  a  ton  and  more  in  stack  for  al- 
falfa hay.  Range  is  poorest  in  20  years. 

Brawley:  Rise  in  fat  cattle  market 
to  $26  to  $27  on  Choice  steers.  Feeder 
cattle  $20  to  $25.  Feed  lots  comfort- 
ably full  with  increased  capacities. 
Quality  noticeably  better,  with  fewer 
Mexican  and  plain  type  steers.  De- 
mand for  feeder  calves  good  after 
decline  in  prices.  Not  as  much  de- 
mand for  heavier  weights.  More 
feeder  lambs  than  last  year  but  no 
sales  of  consequence. 
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CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

National  Stock  Yards:  Fat  cattle 
supply  consists  mostly  of  good  grade 
steers  weighing  over  1,100  pounds. 
Some  tendency  to  hold  for  better 
markets.  Short  supply  of  high  yield- 
ing good  young  steers.  Continued 
heavy  supply  of  hogs.  Feeders  show- 
ing some  indications  of  cutting  back 
spring  f arrowings  but  not  much 
change  evident.  Movement  of  fed 
lamb  crop  starting  but  being  delayed 
by  price  situation.  A  few  inquiries  for 
feed  lot  replacements  but  general  at- 
titude of  lamb  feeders  is  bearish.  Still 
some  inquiry  for  light  yearling 
feeders.  Supply  somewhat  short  and 
price  has  firmed  up  on  the  better 
kind. 

Peoria:  Numbers  of  cattle  on  feed 
about  same  as  a  year  ago.  Same  num- 
ber of  hogs  as  a  year  ago.  Number  of 
lambs  on  feed  considerably  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Very  little  interest  in  re- 
placement cattle.  Little  if  any  de- 
mand for  replacement  lambs.  No  in- 
quiry for  ewes. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Cattle  on  feed  up  10% 
from  a  year  ago  but  fewer  ready  for 
market.  Recent  storms  have  reduced 
supply  and  strengthened  prices,  with 
Good  to  Choice  lightweight  fed  steers 
in  best  demand  at  $22  to  $22.50.  Hogs 
shared  in  price  recovery  but  fed 
lambs  were  mostly  steady  to  strong 
at  about  $19. 

Good  demand  for  replacement  cat- 
tle with  emphasis  on  quality  year- 
lings. Prices  below  those  of  last  year. 
Good  to  Choice  stockers  and  light- 
weight feeders  at  $24  to  $27.  Demand 
for  feeder  lambs  slow.  Soil  moisture 
conditions  are  in  above  average  con- 


CUT  OVERHEAD  COSTS  and  increase 
profits.  A  survey  of  80  Nevada  cattle 
ranches  tells  how  you  can  do  it.  Get  a 
copy  of  the  bulletin,  "Overhead  Labor 
on  Northern  Nevada  Cattle  Ranches" 
from  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Reno.  Nev. 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.   They  are 

* —  — — — " —  '  i  direct  to  addresses  given. 


:ER  when  you  write. 


— 


DETACH  HERE 


TS  OF  SALINE  WATERS  on 
tock  and  the  level  at  which  sal- 
akes  a  water  unsuitable  for  ani- 
:old  in  the  booklet,  "Salinity  and 
k  Water  Quality."   Ask  for  Bul- 
1  from  Agricultural  Experiment 
South    Dakota    State  College, 
*s,  S.D.    Also  available,  "Sum- 
Research  on  Diethylstilbestrol 
ving  and  Fattening  Beef  Cattle." 
departmental  pamphlet  No.  2. 

GROW  ROSES  successfully 
plained    in    the    new  American 
Institute   handbook,    "You  Can 
Good  Garden."   Write  to  News 
merican  Potash  Institute,  1102 
.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

MD  WATER  CONSERVATION 
lation  is  available  as  follows: 
diment  is  Your  Problem,"  AIB 
pt.   of   Documents,   U.S.  Govt. 

Office,  Washington  25,  D.C, 
)  "Reduce  Wind  Erosion,"  Bul- 
J-A,  Extension  Service,  Colorado 
liversity,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  20 c\ 
lall  Earth  Dams,"  Circular  467, 
n  Service,  California  Agricul- 
xperiment    Station,  Berkeley, 

CING  BEEF  ON  GRASS  is  the 
t  of  Bulletins  282  and  283, 
•  from  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ation,  University  of  Tennessee, 
e,  Tenn.  Of  special  interest  to 
i  Area  producers. 

ICS  ON  THE  FARM  NOW"  is 
:let  containing  many  tips  on  use 
arm  aid.  Available  from  Plas- 
ld,  Cleworth  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  One 
aad,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


THE  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS 
Act,  how  the  law  is  enforced  and  what 
a  live  stock  producer  should  do  if  he 
has  a  complaint  or  has  suffered  loss  or 
damage  in  marketing,  is  explained  in  the 
folder,  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  for  Live- 
stock Producers."  Ask  for  AMS-348 
from  Marketing  Information  Division, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Also  available,  a  new  8-page  folder 
titled  "Market  News  Service  on  Live- 
stock, Meats,  Wool." 

CATTLE  FEEDING  DATA  collected 
from  many  published  reports  as  well 
as  the  experiences  of  live  stock  feeders, 
is  published  in  a  booklet  especially  for 
feeders  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  southern 
New  Mexico.  The  information  could  be 
helpful  to  feeders  in  similar  areas.  Ask 
for  Research  Report  30,  "So  You  Want 
To  Feed  Cattle,"  from  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  State  College,  N.M. 

"PREFABRICATED  DEMOUNTABLE 
Panels  for  Pole  Buildings,"  (No. 
683)  and  "An  Objective  Method  of  Se- 
lecting Farm  Tenants,"  (No.  678)  are 
titles  of  research  bulletins  available  from 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

"SALT    REQUIREMENTS    of  Dairy 
Cows"  is  a  helpful  bulletin  (No.  938) 
available  from  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

ANIMAL  AGRICULTURE  FACTS,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  position  with  respect 
to  protein  food  production  and  consump- 
tion; how  our  production  volumes  have 
been  reached;  what  production  levels  will 
have  to  be  reached  in  the  future,  and 
other  interesting  information  is  included 
in  the  booklet,  "Foodpower,  U.S.A."  Pub- 
lished by  Central  Soya  Company,  Inc., 
300  Fort  Wayne  Bank  Bldg.,  Fort  Wayne 
2,  Ind. 

"THE  STORY  OF  GRASS  ...  and 
How  to  Seed  it  Successfully,"  is  told 
in  a  booklet  put  out  by  Brillion  Iron 
Works,  Inc.,  Brillion,  Wis. 


1.  BUILT  for  extra  durability 


-and  SCIENCE  built! 


2.  BUILT  to  make  spreading  easier 


Toughest  widespread  paddles  are  specially  hardened  by  heat 
treating.  Withstand  punishment  that  bends  ordinary  paddles. 


Convenient,  easy  rope 
control — a  New 
Holland  patented 
exclusive  — brings 
control  of  spreader  to 
your  fingertips.  Special 
ratchet  gives  you  choice 
of  apron  speeds. 


MEDIUM  HIGH  , 
MEDIUM 
IOW 


„  APRON  /a/ 
( — *  STOPPED'  ,^'- 


good  reasons  why  a  New  Holland  CYCLON-ACTION 
Spreader  does  the  job  better! 


3.  BUILT  for  better  crops 


4.  BUILT  to  last  longer 


5.  BUILT  to  get  in,  out,  around 
faster 


CYCLON-ACTION  is  New  Holland's  scientifically  correct 
ratio  of  apron,  beater  and  widespread  speeds — finer  shredding, 
better  spreading.  Achieves  TECHNI-PATTERN  fertilization. 


Built  with  special  treated  wood  flooring 
and  special  Meta-Life-primed-steel  sides 
for  maximum  strength,  longer  life. 


By  eliminating  the  arch,  this  spreader 
easily  clears  under  barn  cleaners  and  over- 
heads in  calf  or  heifer  pens.  Material  flows 
into  beaters  without  jamming. 


□ 


See  it-then  SPREAD -TEST  it!  Stop  in  at  your  New  Holland  dealer's.  Ask  him  to 
stage  a  Spread-Test  right  on  your  own  farm!  See  for  yourself  why  CYCLON- 
ACTION  Spreaders  are  built  to  do  the  job  better!  New  Holland  Machine  Com- 
pany Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


NEW  HOLLAND 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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There  are  Good  Reasons  Why  ... 


 &$\lo  Unloadei 
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NORTH 


SOUTH 


EAST 
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"Our  fights  have  turned  to  kisses" 


Farm  engineered  and  proved  on  thousands  of 
farms,  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  give  perfect  op- 
eration in  all  kinds  of  silage.  They  were  devel- 
oped in  the  heart  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  belt, 
where  silage  is  a  basic  winter  feed,  and  often 
freezes  solid  for  two  feet  and  more  around  the 
silo  wall.  A  Badger  will  put  down  fluffy,  palat- 
able silage  every  day,  regardless  of  the  weather. 
For  silos  10  to  30  feet  in  diameter. 

Farmers  know  quality  when  they  see  it — 
and  show  their  recognition  by  their  choice. 
One  out  of  every  three  farmers  buying  silo  un- 
loaders this  past  season  chose  Badger.  Many 
chose  Badger  even  though  they  could  not  get 
immediate  delivery — since  our  modern  plant, 
although  geared  to  mass  production,  has  been 
taxed  to  the  limit  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
Investigate  Badger  NOW — and  be  assured  of 
getting  the  advantages  of  the  silo  unloader 
which  has  the  unmistakable  endorsement  of 
farmers.  Not  all  silo  unloaders  are  the  same — 
and  no  other  will  do  as  much  for  you — as  well 
— asf  a  Badger.  Just  ask  any  man  who  owns 
a  Badger! 


CUT  FEEDING  COSTS  FURTHER  WITH  A  BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER 


There  is  practically  no  limit  to  trie  number  of 
head  one  man  can  feed  with  a  Badger-equipped 
feed  lot.  Whether  you  prefer  open  auger  or 
tube  feeders,  Badger  builds  a  model  that  will 
eliminate  the  heavy,  time-consuming  chore  of 
feed  distribution.  Just  flip  a  switch,  and  watch 
— while  the  Badger  does  the  work.  You  get 
fast,  even  distribution— and  you  can  feed  more 
stock  in  less  space.  Sturdily  constructed  — 
low  power  requirement— a  real 
time-saving  investment. 


US* 

FOR  NEW 
FULL-COLOR  CATALOG 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Kaukauna,  Wisconsin     Dept.  S 
Please  send  descriptive  literature  on: 
□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Bunk  Feeders 


Name. 


-Student  □ 


Address. 


City  &  State. 


A  dramatization  posed  bv  professional  models 


IT'S  hard  to  believe  that  my  wife  and  I  used  to 
fight.  She  would  start  nagging  at  me  the  min- 
ute I  got  home  from  work  and  I  would  snap  right 
back  at  her!  We  argued  and  bickered  so  often 
that  we  suddenly  realized  our  marriage  was  break- 
ing up!  There  wasn't  any  real  reason  for  it  except 
that  both  of  us  always  felt  so  tired  that  we  got  on 
each  other's  nerves! 

Our  family  doctor  gave  us  some  advice  that 
probably  saved  our  marriage.  Otherwise  normally 
healthy  people,  he  told  us,  may  become  run-down 
and  over-tired  because  of  a  vitamin-mineral  de- 
ficiency. This  could  easily  cause  us  to  feel  worn-out, 
tense  and  short  tempered. 

To  correct  this  condition,  each  of  us  started  taking 
Vitasafe  High-Potency  Capsules.  Before  long  we 
had  more  pep,  more  energy  —  and  our  dispositions 
improved.  Instead  of  fighting,  we  were  back  in  each 
other's  arms. 

If  you  or  your  wife  have  lost  the  pep  and  energy 
you  used  to  have... if  over-tiredness  makes  you 
nervous  and  bad-tempered  with  the  ones  you  love, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  proven  Vitasafe  High- 
Potency  Capsules. 


THIS  VALUABLE  CERTIFICATE 
WILL  BRING  YOU 
A  FREE  30  DAY  SUPPLY 
OF  SAFE  VITASAFE 
HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES 

JUST  FILL  IN  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
ON  REVERSE  SIDE  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 
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ket.  Feeder  cattle  supplies  normal 
but  slow  movement  to  Corn  Belt  and 
none  to  West  Coast.  Normal  move- 
ment to  pasture  feeders.  Feed  is  ade- 
quate but  shortage  of  hay  developing 
as  buyers  hauling  to  other  areas  at 
increased  prices. 

Phoenix:  Market  prices  for  fat  cat- 
tle steady  at  month  ago  prices.  Slight 
increase  in  lightweight  feeder  cattle 
prices  as  increasing  interest  shown  in 
them.  Heavier  feeder  cattle  prices  re- 
main steady.  Most  feed  lots  are  at 
normal  capacity.  Ranges  should  be  in 
good  condition  for  several  months. 
Grain  and  hay  supplies  normal. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Relatively  heavy  ship- 
ments of  fat  cattle  from  feed  lots  off- 
set by  continued  in-movement  of 
stock.  Fat  cattle  supply  in  San 
Joaquin  Valley  nearly  50%  above 
year  ago.  Good  and  Choice  fat  steers 
mostly  $25  to  $27.  Heifers  $24  to  $26. 
Feeder  demand  remains  surprisingly 
good  for  cattle  in  face  of  heavy  feed 
lot  supplies.  Good  and  Choice  feeders 
$24  to  $26.  Heifers  $21.50  to  $24.  Not 
enough  calves  moving  to  establish  a 
market.  As  for  feed  conditions,  grain 
and  hay  supplies  dwindling  and 
heavy  demand  has  boosted  prices  to 
$35  a  ton  and  more  in  stack  for  al- 
falfa hay.  Range  is  poorest  in  20  years. 

Brawley:  Rise  in  fat  cattle  market 
to  $26  to  $27  on  Choice  steers.  Feeder 
cattle  $20  to  $25.  Feed  lots  comfort- 
ably full  with  increased  capacities. 
Quality  noticeably  better,  with  fewer 
Mexican  and  plain  type  steers.  De- 
mand for  feeder  calves  good  after 
decline  in  prices.  Not  as  much  de- 
mand for  heavier  weights.  More 
feeder  lambs  than  last  year  but  no 
sales  of  consequence. 
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CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

National  Stock  Yards:  Fat  cattle 
supply  consists  mostly  of  good  grade 
steers  weighing  over  1,100  pounds. 
Some  tendency  to  hold  for  better 
markets.  Short  supply  of  high  yield- 
ing good  young  steers.  Continued 
heavy  supply  of  hogs.  Feeders  show- 
ing some  indications  of  cutting  back 
spring  f arrowings  but  not  much 
change  evident.  Movement  of  fed 
lamb  crop  starting  but  being  delayed 
by  price  situation.  A  few  inquiries  for 
feed  lot  replacements  but  general  at- 
titude of  lamb  feeders  is  bearish.  Still 
some  inquiry  for  light  yearling 
feeders.  Supply  somewhat  short  and 
price  has  firmed  up  on  the  better 
kind. 

Peoria:  Numbers  of  cattle  on  feed 
about  same  as  a  year  ago.  Same  num- 
ber of  hogs  as  a  year  ago.  Number  of 
lambs  on  feed  considerably  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Very  little  interest  in  re- 
placement cattle.  Little  if  any  de- 
mand for  replacement  lambs.  No  in- 
quiry for  ewes. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Cattle  on  feed  up  10% 
from  a  year  ago  but  fewer  ready  for 
market.  Recent  storms  have  reduced 
supply  and  strengthened  prices,  with 
Good  to  Choice  lightweight  fed  steers 
in  best  demand  at  $22  to  $22.50.  Hogs 
shared  in  price  recovery  but  fed 
lambs  were  mostly  steady  to  strong 
at  about  $19. 

Good  demand  for  replacement  cat- 
tle with  emphasis  on  quality  year- 
lings. Prices  below  those  of  last  year. 
Good  to  Choice  stockers  and  light- 
weight feeders  at  $24  to  $27.  Demand 
for  feeder  lambs  slow.  Soil  moisture 
conditions  are  in  above  average  con- 


CUT  OVERHEAD  COSTS  and  increase 
profits.  A  survey  of  80  Nevada  cattle 
i ranches  tells  how  you  can  do  it.  Get  a 
copy  of  the  bulletin,  "Overhead  Labor 
on  Northern  Nevada  Cattle  Ranches" 
from  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Reno,  Nev. 

SUNSHADES  FOR  LIVE  STOCK  and 
poultry  is  the  subject  of  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Cold  Spots  in  the  Sky."  Get 
yours  from  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  Rich- 
mond 18,  Va. 

"SWINE  EQUIPMENT  PLANS"  is  the 
title  of  a  56-page  book  containing  62 
separate  plans  complete  with  cutting 
lists  of  materials.  Plenty  of  other  in- 
formation for  the  hog  farmer.  Send  $1 
to:  Swine  Plans  Editor,  National  Live 
Stock  Producer,  139  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 

LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS  to  be  ob- 
served and  the  protection  provided 
producers,  selling  agents,  buyers  and 
consumers  of  live  stock  in  Texas  are 
given  in  the  booklet,  "Analysis  of  Texas 
Laws  and  Regulations  Controlling  the 
Movement  and  Sale  of  Livestock."  Get 
Bulletin  MP-322  from  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  College  Station, 
Texas. 

NEW  POLE  BARN  and  box  silo  for 
cattle  feeders  have  been  developed  by 
West  Virginia  agricultural  engineers. 
Bills  of  materials,  as  well  as  working 
drawings  of  the  structures  are  included 
in  the  bulletin,  "A  Low-Cost  Shelter 
and  Feed  Storage  Unit  for  Beef  Cattle." 
Write  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

PIG  ANEMIA,  what  causes  it  and  how 
to  control  it,  is  explained  in  a  new 
brochure  for  Armour's  Armidexan  and 
Armidexan  75.  Write  to:  Animal  Health 
Department,  Armour  Pharmaceutical 
Co.,  Kankakee,  111. 

ENERGY-SAVING  KITCHEN  plans, 
designed  and  tested  by  housing  spe- 
cialists of  the  USDA,  are  available  from 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  for  5(2.  Ask  for  Leaflet  No.  463. 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklet*  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  farm  buildings 
a  new  way  is  illustrated  in  a  new 
booklet,  "How  to  Fabricate  and  Erect 
Paneli«zed  Farm  Buildings."  Working 
drawings  for  clear  span  trusses  of  24 , 
30',  36',  40'  are  included.  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Assn.,  1410  S.W.  Morrison 
St.,  Portland  5,  Ore. 

THE  PATENT  SYSTEM  and  the  oper- 
ations and  functions  of  the  Patent 
Office  are  told  in  the  booklet  "Patents 
and  Inventions — An  Information  Aid  for 
Inventors."  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.    15  (Z. 

WEED-SPRAYING  INFORMATION, 
including  tips  on  how  to  adapt  a  corn 
sprayer,  how  to  calibrate  your  sprayer, 
and  how  to  build  a  planter-mounted 
sprayer  is  contained  in  booklet  No.  43-C, 
"Alanap-3,  A  New  Liquid  Pre-Emer- 
gence  Week  Killer  for  Soybeans."  Write 
to  United  States  Rubber,  Naugatuck 
Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

"PAINTING  GALVANIZED  STEEL" 
is  the  title  of  a  booklet  containing  in- 
structions with  regard  to  surface  prepara- 
tion, kinds  of  coatings  to  use,  and  meth- 
ods of  application.  Write  to  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

"THOSE  SHRINKAGE  COSTS  in 
Lamb  Marketing"  is  the  self-explana- 
tory title  of  a  booklet  of  interest  to 
lamb  producers.  Ask  for  Circular  No. 
141  from  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Utah  State  University,  Logan, 
Utah.  Another  handy  Utah  circular  is 
No.  139,  "Economics  of  Crop  and  Live- 
stock Combinations." 


EFFECTS  OF  SALINE  WATERS  on 
live  stock  and  the  level  at  which  sal- 
inity makes  a  water  unsuitable  for  ani- 
mals is  told  in  the  booklet,  "Salinity  and 
Livestock  Water  Quality."  Ask  for  Bul- 
letin 481  from  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  South  Dakota  State  College, 
Brookings,  S.D.  Also  available,  "Sum- 
mary of  Research  on  Diethylstilbestrol 
for  Growing  and  Fattening  Beef  Cattle." 
Ask  for  departmental  pamphlet  No.  2. 

HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES  successfully 
is  explained  in  the  new  American 
Potash  Institute  handbook,  "You  Can 
Grow  a  Good  Garden."  Write  to  News 
Service,  American  Potash  Institute,  1102 
16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
information  is  available  as  follows: 
(1)  "Sediment  is  Your  Problem,"  AIB 
174,  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C, 
10<£.  (2)  "Reduce  Wind  Erosion,"  Bul- 
letin 446-A,  Extension  Service,  Colorado 
State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  20tf. 
(3)  "Small  Earth  Dams,"  Circular  467, 
Extension  Service,  California  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

PRODUCING  BEEF  ON  GRASS  is  the 
subject  of  Bulletins  282  and  283, 
available  from  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Of  special  interest  to 
Southern  Area  producers. 

"PLASTICS  ON  THE  FARM  NOW"  is 
a  booklet  containing  many  tips  on  use 
of  this  farm  aid.  Available  from  Plas- 
tics World,  Cleworth  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  One 
River  Road,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


THE  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS 
Act,  how  the  law  is  enforced  and  what 
a  live  stock  producer  should  do  if  he 
has  a  complaint  or  has  suffered  loss  or 
damage  in  marketing,  is  explained  in  the 
folder,  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  for  Live- 
stock Producers."  Ask  for  AMS-348 
from  Marketing  Information  Division, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Also  available,  a  new  8-page  folder 
titled  "Market  News  Service  on  Live- 
stock, Meats,  Wool." 

CATTLE  FEEDING  DATA  collected 
from  many  published  reports  as  well 
as  the  experiences  of  live  stock  feeders, 
is  published  in  a  booklet  especially  for 
feeders  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  southern 
New  Mexico.  The  information  could  be 
helpful  to  feeders  in  similar  areas.  Ask 
for  Research  Report  30,  "So  You  Want 
To  Feed  Cattle,"  from  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  State  College,  N.M. 

"PREFABRICATED  DEMOUNTABLE 
Panels  for  Pole  Buildings,"  (No. 
683)  and  "An  Objective  Method  of  Se- 
lecting Farm  Tenants,"  (No.  678)  are 
titles  of  research  bulletins  available  from 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

"SALT    REQUIREMENTS    of  Dairy 
Cows"  is  a  helpful  bulletin  (No.  938) 
available  from  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

ANIMAL  AGRICULTURE  FACTS,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  position  with  respect 
to  protein  food  production  and  consump- 
tion; how  our  production  volumes  have 
been  reached;  what  production  levels  will 
have  to  be  reached  in  the  future,  and 
other  interesting  information  is  included 
in  the  booklet,  "Foodpower,  U.S.A."  Pub- 
lished by  Central  Soya  Company,  Inc., 
300  Fort  Wayne  Bank  Bldg.,  Fort  Wayne 
2,  Ind. 

"THE  STORY  OF  GRASS  ...  and 
How  to  Seed  it  Successfully,"  is  told 
in  a  booklet  put  out  by  Brillion  Iron 
Works,  Inc.,  Brillion,  Wis. 


The  spreader  you  designed- and  SCIENCE  built! 


1.  BUILT  for  extra  durability 


2.  BUILT  to  make  spreading  easier 


Toughest  widespread  paddles  are  specially  hardened  by  heat 
treating.  Withstand  punishment  that  bends  ordinary  paddles. 


Convenient,  easy  rope 
control — a  New 
Holland  patented 
exclusive  — brings 
control  of  spreader  to 
your  fingertips.  Special 
ratchet  gives  you  choice 
of  apron  speeds. 


good  reasons  why  a  New  Holland  CYCLON-ACTION 
Spreader  does  the  job  better! 


3.  BUILT  for  better  crops 


4.  BUILT  to  last  longer 


5.  BUILT  to  get  in,  out,  around 
faster 


CYCLON-ACTION  is  New  Holland's  scientifically  correct 
ratio  of  apron,  beater  and  widespread  speeds — finer  shredding, 
better  spreading.  Achieves  TECHNI-PATTERN  fertilization. 


Built  with  special  treated  wood  flooring 
and  special  Meta-Life-primed  -steel  sides 
for  maximum  strength,  longer  life. 


By  eliminating  the  arch,  this  spreader 
easily  clears  under  barn  cleaners  and  over- 
heads in  calf  or  heifer  pens.  Material  flows 
into  beaters  without  jamming. 


See  It-then  SPREAD -TEST  it!  Stop  in  at  your  New  Holland  dealer's.  Ask  him  to 
stage  a  Spread-Test  right  on  your  own  farm!  See  for  yourself  why  CYCLON- 
ACTION  Spreaders  are  built  to  do  the  job  better!  New  Holland  Machine  Com- 
pany Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
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New  Myers  general  purpose  sprayers 

VERSATILITY,  f  a 

unmatched  spraying  performance 


This  versatile  Myers  sprayer  is  ideal  for  high 
pressure  spraying  of  cattle  and  orchards.  Gives 
real  penetration  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  too! 


Used  with  boom,  this  same  Myers  sprayer  is  per- 
fect for  weed  control  and  other  row-crop  spraying 
jobs.  Rugged  construction  insures  long  life. 


Available  in  two-wheel  trailer  type  or  skid  models,  Myers  General  Purpose 
Sprayers  provide  low-cost  protection  on  many  different  spraying  jobs. 
Epoxy-coated  tanks  last  years  longer — resist  the  most  corrosive 
spray  chemicals.  Ruggedly  built,  easy  to  handle,  this  compact  sprayer 
operates  at  pressures  from  50-600  lbs.  with  20  gpm.  capacities. 

For  complete  information  and  prices  on  these  new  sprayers  and 
accessories,  see  your  Myers  Sprayer  Dealer  or  write  to: 


Myers 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co* 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


CHUTE 
GATE 


PORTABLE 

PERMANENT 
Installation 

In  Any 
Openingl 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  Inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaeination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
6hould  have  this  low-cost 
stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  "30-Day  Trial  Plan" 
FARM  AM  CO.  Dept.  ecs  8701  N.  29th,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


STOCK  CHUTE 


1  SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG!  & 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re- 
i  lease  gate.  Skid's.  Wt.  600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13.  Joplin,  M». 
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GENUINE   GRO-COAT  PROTECTED  SEEDS 

AH  treated  against  rotting  in  the  soil 

VERNAL,  RANGER,  BUFFALO.  DAKOTA 
Alfalfa  and  BERRY'S  FAMOUS  2-YR.  and 
5-YR.  BLENDS.  BERRY'S  WORLD  BRAND 
Grade  is  Extra  Fancy  Quality.  Bright,  Plump, 
Clean.  Other  lots  at  "Special  Value"  Prices. 
Every  pound  shipped  to  comply  with  your 
state  seed  laws. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  &  SAMPLES 
125  Varieties  and  Grades  of  Farm  Seeds  plus 
hundreds  of  items  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed,  Nursery  Stocks  and  useful  articles  for 
farm  and  home.  Medium  Red  Clover  $21.60 
bu.,  Madrid  Sweet  Clover 
$8.95.  Timothy  $9.00.  Write  for 
catalog  and  complete  informa- 

'  berry  SEED  CO. 

Clarinda,  Iowa 


SEND 
FOR  THIS 


fit  EE.' 


Make  money.  Know  how  to  break  and 
train  horses  or  ponies.  Write  today  for 
this  book  FREE,  together  with  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding.  If 
you  ore  interested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 
saddle  horse,  check  here  (    ).  Do  it  today — now. 

BEERY  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 

Dept.  252-D  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Easily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  II  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  —  $3.65,  100  — $5.00, 
200  —  $8.35,  500 — $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
— $2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 


Ketchum 


CO. 


Your  Pig  Crop 

(Continued  from  Page  Sixteen) 

ent  kinds  of  tranquilizers  together 
with  pitutarin  may  help.  But  they  are 
not  always  effective. 

First  thing  to  do  after  the  sow  or 
gilt  has  discharged  the  afterbirth  is 
to  restore  her  confidence.  Rub  her 
teats,  supervise  suckling  and  watch 
that  the  little  ones  do  not  walk  near 
her  nose.  In  most  cases  she  will  be 
quiet  and  happy  after  a  short  time. 
If  this  does  not  work,  put  a  small  pig 
in  a  crate  so  that  she  can  see,  smell 
and  feel  it,  but  cannot  hurt  it.  Or,  a 
dead  pig  may  be  tied  by  a  rope  and 
played  around  her  nose.  Gradually 
she  will  get  over  her  fears. 

After-Farrowing  Troubles 

Seeing  the  sow  through  a  safe  de- 
livery is  the  first  of  many  farrowing- 
time  problems  for  the  hog  man.  One 
to  be  watched  for  immediately  after 
farrowing  is  agalactia — a  lack  of  milk. 

Speculation  is  that  milk  production 
in  the  sow  is  very  easily  disturbed 
and  this  together  with  the  dependence 
of  the  litter  upon  her  during  the  first 
days  is  the  main  reason  for  consider- 
able losses. 

Mammary  tissues  are  built  up  all 
through  pregnancy.  But  the  final 
changes  necessary  for  full  milk  pro- 
duction are  left  to  the  last  48  hours. 
At  farrowing  the  normal  udder  is  like 
a  honeycomb — a  mass  of  small  cavi- 
ties containing  milk.  For  milk  ejec- 
tion, the  hormone  pituitrin  is  re- 
leased from  the  sow's  pituitary  gland, 
causing  the  cavities  to  contract  like  a 
sponge. 

Always  check  the  sow's  milk  sup- 
ply after  farrowing.  If  you  cannot 
draw  any  milk,  or  only  a  few  drops, 
gently  massage  the  udder.  This  will 
often  insure  a  proper  flow.  In  case  the 
udder  and  temperature  are  normal, 
but  there  is  no  milk,  a  2  cc  intramus- 
cular injection  of  oxytacin  should 
cause  ejection  of  milk  in  about  20 
minutes.  If  not,  there  is  probably  a 
lack  of  internal  mammary  develop- 
ment. 

Mastitis — ranging  from  the  acute 
to  the  chronic  form  —  also  causes 
much  after-farrowing  difficulty. 
Chronic  mastitis  occurs  in  older  sows 
which  have  had  it  in  previous  far- 
rowings.  The  acute  form  occurs  three 
to  four  days  after  farrowing.  A  num- 
ber of  glands  become  swollen,  hot 
and  painful  and  the  milk  contains 
clots  with  blood  present. 

Watch  for  Womb  Disorders 

Veterinarians  usually  treat  masti- 
tis with  antibiotics.  Some  suggest 
giving  the  injection  to  the  sow  10 
days  before  farrowing. 

Farrowing  fever  may  be  caused  by 
sub-chronic  inflammation  of  the 
womb.  There  is  no  sure  treatment, 
but  streptomycin  or  penicillin  are 
helpful. 

Another  type  of  womb  inflamma- 
tion— associated  with  a  retained  aft- 
erbirth— is  called  Metritis.  Antibiotic 
treatment  is  usually  prescribed. 

Shortly  before  or  immediately  after 
farrowing  the  womb  may  be  turned 
inside  out.  This  is  called  "prolapse  of 
the  uterus"  and  can  be  corrected  in 
the  early  stage.  To  be  effective,  surgi- 
cal interference  must  be  applied  by  a 
veterinarian.  The  main  thing  is  to 
put  a  clean  sheet  under  the  uterus  and 
keep  the  sow  quiet  until  help  arrives. 

A  final  important  point  to  remem- 
ber in  care  of  the  sow  is  that  the 
mammary  gland  produces  milk  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  that  is  put 
upon  it.  The  more  a  quarter  is  sucked, 
the  more  milk  it  produces,  and  vice- 
versa.  Keep  the  litter  with  the  sow 
and  at  the  same  time  give  dry  feed. 
The  pigs  around  are  a  physical  and 
psychological  stimulus  for  the  sow  to 
continue  milking.  Without  the  pigs, 
the  sow  would  be  dry  in  no  time. 
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Live  Stock  Producer's  February  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds        February  Top 


Market  Trend         Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$26 
$30 
$14 
$23 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Down  5  % 

Down  20% 
Down  20% 

Up  4% 
Down  10% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29 

$28 
$32 
$14 
$23 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  9% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$28 
$33 
$15 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady- 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

No  Change 
No  Change 
Up  1% 
Up  5% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$25 
$28 
$14 
$19 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


No  Change 

No  Change 
No  Change 
Down  5  % 
Down  15% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$26 
$30 
$16 
$19 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 


Up  6% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 
Down  4% 
Down  10% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$28 
$14 
$21 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 
Steady 


Down  20% 

Down  25% 
Down  25  % 

Up  20% 
Down  22% 


Hog  and  Cattle  Outlook 

( Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 


the  move  to  year-around  operations 
give  stability  to  the  cattle  industry. 
Recent  events  show  that  the  cattle 
production  cycles  does  not  affect  very 
much  the  number  of  cattle  fed.  Steers 
make  up  over  half  of  all  cattle  fed. 
During  the  cycle,  total  numbers  rise 
and  fall  with  total  cattle  numbers. 
When  total  inventory  numbers  are 
low,  fewer  steers  are  sent  to  slaughter 
directly  from  the  range  and  a  large 
percentage  go  into  feed  lots.  When 
total  numbers  are  high,  more  steers 
go  directly  to  slaughter,  bypassing 
feed  lots. 

Historically,  the  final  three  months 
of  the  year  have  been  the  time  when 
the  largest  numbers  of  cattle  have 
been  placed  on  feed.  The  end  of  the 
grazing  season  and  the  weather  have 
been  the  reasons.  Cattle  placed  on 
feed  in  October,  November  or  Decem- 
ber have  generally  come  out  of  feed 
lots  and  gone  to  slaughter  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  quarters  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  has  led  to  quite  a  sea- 
sonal variation  in  supplies  of  fed  beef. 

The  three  types  of  cattle  feeders 
mentioned  above  have  helped  to  level 
this  seasonal  variation  by  timing  their 
placements,  altering  the  gaining  rate 
and  varying  the  weights  of  cattle 
placed  on  feed.  Increased  cattle  pro- 
duction in  the  Southeast  and  South 
has  made  feeder  cattle  available  in 
more  months  than  previously.  The 
leveled-out  supply  of  fed  cattle  helps 
the  packing  industry  operate  with 
fewer  gluts  and  shortages  and  pro- 
vide retailers  with  more  regular 


supplies  of  beef  of  the  same  specifica- 
tions the  year  around. 

Built-in  stability  is  the  result  of  the 
specialization  in  cattle  feeding.  Re- 
duced seasonal  variation  in  cattle 
marketings  will  minimize  the  effect 
of  larger  cattle  marketings  which  are 
expected  this  year  and  next. 

On  February  12,  USDA  will  release 
the  results  of  its  January  1  inventory 
of  cattle  and  calves  in  the  U.  S.  We 
expect  these  data  to  show  that  there 
are  now  102  to  103  million  head  of 
cattle  and  calves  in  this  country.  By 
this  time  next  year  we  will  probably 
have  106  to  108  million  head.  By  1964 
we  will  probably  have  between  110 
and  115  million  head.  Larger  market- 
ings are  assured.  The  stability  from 
specialized  cattle  feeding  operations 
will  be  welcomed. 

On  January  15  there  was  a  cattle  on 
feed  report  for  the  first  of  the  year. 
It  showed  that  6.5  million  head  were 
on  feed — 9%  more  than  on  January 
1,  1959.  This  record  number  will  pro- 
vide a  slaughter  for  the  first  part  of 
1960  above  last  year.  Prices  in  Feb- 
ruary are  expected  to  average  about 
$3  per  cwt.  below  February  1959  with 
choice  slaughter  steers  averaging 
about  $25  at  Chicago. 

Lamb  prices  continued  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  marketings  during 
most  of  December,  then  moved  up 
about  a  dollar  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Prices  on  Choice  slaughter  lambs  in 
the  midwest  averaged  near  $18.50  per 
cwt.  early  in  January.  Prices  in  Feb- 
ruary should  average  higher. 
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$9.1S  a  head 
in  feed  costs  alone... 

AND  YOU'RE  THE  ONE  WHO  PROFITS! 

Recent  agricultural  college  studies  prove  pasture-nursed  pigs  weigh 
more  at  weaning  time  and  gain  faster  from  weaning  to  market  than 
do  pigs  nursed  on  concrete.  They  reached  market  weight  sooner  and 
required  48  to  50  pounds  less  feed  per  pig.  At  current  market  prices 
that  represents  a  savings  of  better  than  $9.15  a  head. 

Good  livestock  management  depends  on  the  use  of  good  fences. 
Red  Brand®  Fence  fits  any  livestock  program  .  .  .  stands  up  under 
the  toughest  abuse  and  stays  taut  and  erect  through  the  years. 

Red  Brand  is  exclusively  galvannealed®  to  resist  rust.  Zinc, 
fused  deep  into  copper-bearing  wire,  gives  it  extra  protection 
against  the  effects  of  time  and  weather.  Be  sure  to  include  Red 
Brand  barbed  wire  and  sturdy  Red  Top*  steel  posts  in  your  fencing 
program,  too. 


RED  BRAND 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Peoria  7,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  BarbedWire  •  Red  Top 
Steel  Fence  Posts  •  Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline® 
Poultry  Netting   •   Baler  Wire   •   Nails   •  Staples 


MEYER 

SAVES  THE  LEAVES 

MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  much  slower  because 
(hey  ore  led  by  on  exclusive,  separate  pick  up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  io  pick  up  the  hay. 
Leaves  are  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  same  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  of  MEYER  dealer. 

mEVER  fflfG.  CO.  Box  7657  Morton, III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


SAVE  1  ADDITIONAL  PIGS  PER  LITTER 

FARROWING 
STALLS 


•  Keep  sow  from 
crushing  baby 
pigs.  Modern,  sani- 
tary, all  steel.  Sec- 
tions lock  together. 
No  bolts.  Erect  in 
less  than  30  min- 
utes. Fully  adjust- 
able. Cost  less 
than  rough  lumber. 

Now     available     with  AUTOMATIC 
WATERER    AND   CREEP  FEEDER 
Write  for  FREE  folder,  prices. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  NL-20  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Manufacturers ots  full  line  of  feeouif  and  watering  equipment.  Also  dis- 
tributedfran  plantsat  East  Moline.lll..  Kansas  City.  Mo.,S  Sioux  falls. SJ). 


NBW  PEERLESS  ROL-N-MIX 


3  in  1  FEED  MAKING  UNIT 

Complete  feed  making  and  hauling 
unit.  Provides  roller  mill,  mixer 
and  self  unloading  wagon  jn  one 
low  cost  unit.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  204      Joflin,  Missouri 
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Greater  success  J^g^ 


with 


PRACTICAL  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 

by 

AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 

f  OR  UOta  PROFIT  FROM  YOUR  BIEF  HERD 

CROSSBREEDING  or  PUREBREEDING 


i  j 

m 


Higher 
Conception 
Rates 

FREEDOM  FROM  DWARFISM  and  BREEDING  DISEASES 
TOP  PROGENY  PERFORMANCE  TESTED  SIRES 

To  find  out  how  you  can  have  top  sires  for  your  herd  write  for  proof  sheets 
showing  information  on  bulls  available;  also  for  the  free  bulletin,  "How 
American  Breeders  Service  Can  Improve  Your  Herd." 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


PROTECT  FEED  DOLLARS 

WITH 

PURINA 

HEALTH  AIDS 

PROTECT  PIGS 
from  ANEMIA 

with 

PURINA 
PIGEMIA 

(injectable) 

. . .  ask  for  it 
at  your 

PURINA  DEALER'S 


IS.YOURCHEAPEST  FEED 


MODEL  4AA 

Very  popular  for  the 
large  hog  raiser. 


Give  1m  All  They  Want 

With  RITCHIE  AUTOMATIC 
NON-  SYPHONING  WATERERS 

Water  IS  your  cheapest  feed!  Yes,  you  can  cut  feed  costs  way 
down  when  you  give  your  livestock  and  poultry  all  the  fresh, 
clean  water  they  want  .  .  .  SUMMER  and  WINTER  .  .  . 
with  RITCHIE  Automatic  Non-Syphoning  Walerers.  RITCHIE 
waterers  are  heavy,  all-steel  GALVANIZED  units  that  work 
24  hours  a  day,  unattended.  Durable  and  economical,  they 
outlast  other  waterers  by  years.  Save  on  chore  time  ...  cut 
water  loss  when  cleaning.  Larger,  all-brass  valve  gives  rapid 
recovery.  Be  MODERN  ...  be  a  satisfied  RITCHIE  customer 
.  .  .  thousands  of  others  are.  Since 
1921  America's  most  complete 
line  of  livestock  and  poultry 
waterers. 

FREE  COLORFUL 

FOLDER  DESCRIBES 
AND  PICTURES  ALL  16 
RITCHIE  MODELS. 

16   MODELS   TO   CHOOSE  FROM 

ITCHIE  MFG.  CO. 

424  WALNUT  ST.  CONRAD,  IOWA 


Face  Fly  Chemical  Awaits  Approval 


rJ1HE  FACE  FLY,  a  growing  men- 
ace to  cattle  producers  in  the 
northeastern  third  of  the  nation,  may 
be  brought  under  control  soon  if  a 
new  chemical  preparation  is  given 
clearance  by  the 
Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

The  secret 
chemical,  devel- 
oped by  Dr;  Wil- 
lis N.  Bruce  of 
Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey, 
has  proved  98% 
effective  in  tests. 
Dr.  Bruce  says  it 
gives  protection  for  about  a  week 
when  applied  to  the  head  of  the 
affected  animal. 

The  face  fly  invaded  North  Amer- 
ica from  Europe,  appearing  first  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1952.  It  has  since 
worked  its  way  south  and  west  and 


by  late  last  year  had  been  reported  in 
Maine,  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Indiana 
reported  an  average  of  100  flies  per 
head  of  cattle  in  1959. 

The  flies  do  not  pierce  the  skin,  but 
feed  on  blood  and  other  exudation  on 
the  skin,  especially  around  the  eyes, 
nostrils  and  muzzle.  They  cause  ex- 
treme eye  irritation  and  are  thought 
to  be  carriers  of  pinkeye.  The  pests 
slow  rates  of  gain  in  beef  cattle  and 
cause  a  decline  in  milk  production  of 
dairy  cows. 

The  flies  look  just  like  the  common 
house  pest,  but  they  like  sunshine 
and  bright  light  and  will  usually 
leave  animals  when  they  go  under 
shade  or  in  buildings. 

Dr.  Bruce  believes  that  approval  of 
his  new  chemical  preparation  be 
given  in  time  for  use  in  June  and 
July,  when  the  flies  seem  to  be  most 
annoying  to  live  stock. 


Can  One  Cow  Drop  500  Calves? 


(Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 


months  is  computed  as  follows:  From 
500  pounds  subtract  70  (estimated 
birth  weight)  and  divide  the  re- 
mainder, 430,  by  210  (number  of  days 
of  age  for  a  seven  months  old  calf). 
The  quotient,  2.05,  is  then  multiplied 
by  205  giving  420.  By  adding  this  to 
the  original  70  that  was  subtracted, 
the  answer  is  490 — the  calf's  205-day 
adjusted  weight.  If  the  calf  is  a  heifer, 
add  25  pounds  to  put  her  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  steer  calves. 

The  Coddings  usually  keep  50%  of 
their  heifer  calves  for  breeding.  The 
reduction  is  made  in  two  steps:  First, 
25%  are  culled  on  conformation. 
Next,  another  25%  are  culled  on 
weight-for-age.  Heifers  surviving 
both  tests  have  good  type  and  gaining 
ability.  Females  are  pegged  at  an  ear- 
ly age.  If  a  cow  drops  an  extra-good 
first  calf,  she  rates  the  top  third  of 
her  group  and  stays  in  it  for  all  calves 
that  follow.  Females  are  culled  again 
at  one  year  of  age,  this  time  on  the 
basis  of  gaining  ability.  Calves  should 
weigh  at  least  500  pounds  at  seven 
months  of  age  if  the  cow  is  to  stay  in 
the  herd.  Cows  are  pregnancy  tested, 
and  all  females  without  calves  are 
culled  and  sold. 

The  Coddings  maintain  their  inter- 
est in  steer  calves  and  heifers  long 
after  they  are  sold.  They  go  to  Corn 
Belt  feedlots  and  visit  farms  where 
calves  are  being  fed  by  4-H  Club  and 
FFA  youngsters  who  keep  rate  and 
economy  of  gain  data.  For  finished 
steers  sold  at  central  markets,  the 
Coddings  have  arrangements  with 
packers  for  carcass  evaluations  of 
each  animal.  This  followup  program 
has  been  difficult  in  the .  past  but 
under  the  new  arrangement  with  Ar- 
mour, any  group  of  calves  can  be 
checked  for  feedlot  performance  and 
carcass  quality.  This  information  will 
be  used  in  evaluating  the  sires  and 
dams. 

Codding's  breeding  bulls  are  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  both  male  and 
female  progeny.  The  results  with 
male  progeny  are  based  one-third  on 
weaning  weight,  one-third  on  confor- 
mation, and  one-third  on  perform- 
ance in  the  feedlot,  including  carcass 
quality.  In  the  case  of  heifers,  moth- 
ering ability  is  substituted  for  feedlot 
performance. 

One  new  fundamental  BCI  scien- 
tists have  learned  about  beef  breed- 
ing is  that  cows  come  into  a  short  heat 
from  10  to  15  days  after  calving,  but 
that  the  second,  third  and  fourth  heats 
are  much  better  for  conception.  A 
normal  heat  period  lasts  for  about  20 
hours,  and  best  results  are  obtained 
if  breeding  is  done  toward  the  end  of 


the  heat  period.  Occasionally,  cows 
stay  in  heat  for  a  full  week  straight — 
this  may  explain  why  the  bull  wears 
himself  out  at  times.  The  "bull-lag"  is 
avoided,  however,  through  artificial 
breeding.  Sometimes  this  bull-lag 
lasts  from  a  week  to  10  days  before 
his  batteries  are  re-charged  suffici- 
ently for  sexual  activity. 

More  than  70%  of  the  cows  and 
80%  of  the  heifers  have  been  detected 
within  the  first  21 -day  period  in  BCI 
experience  with  10,000  females  in  five 
states.  By  the  end  of  the  second  pe- 
riod, these  figures  have  reached  85 
and  94%  respectively. 

Ova  transplantation,  regarded  10 
years  ago  as  a  "scientist's  brain- 
storm" has  come  a  long  way.  First 
success  was  obtained  with  sheep  and 
goats  in  1949;  rabbits  in  1950  and  cat- 
tle and  swine  in  1951.  Transplanting 
the  fertilized  ova  from  top  females  to 
the  uteri  of  ordinary  cows  multiplies 
the  influence  of  the  outstanding  dams 
just  as  if  calves  from  the  host  cows 
were  their  own.  A  good  bovine  fe- 
male normally  producers  one  calf  per 
year — five  in  a  lifetime.  With  trans- 
plantation, she  can  produce  80  to  100 
calves  yearly,  as  many  as  500  in  her 
lifetime. 

The  crusade  for  better  beef  is 
geared  to  artificial  insemination  and 
ova  transplantation — t  echniques 
which  are  on  the  march  in  other  na- 
tions as  well  as  the  United  States.  In 
England,  the  home  of  the  breeds,  35% 
of  the  beef  cow  population  is  bred 
artificially.  Last  year,  an  average  1,- 
427  services  per  bull  were  made  in 
Canada.  In  the  United  States,  about 
31.8%  of  dairy  cattle  are  bred  arti- 
ficially. Current  estimates  for  beef 
cows  are  estimated,  at  the  low  figure 
of  Vz  of  1  %  which  means  that  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  we  obtain  the 
many  advantages  of  artificial  beef 
breeding. 


"About  those  sheep  you're  watching  over, 
Bernick  .  .  ." 
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Try  Wessex  Hogs 

For  Meatier  Pork 

TTOG  RAISERS  seeking  to  improve 
their  meat-type  hog  breeding  pro- 
grams might  take  a  fresh  look  at  Wes- 
sex  Saddlebacks,  a  stretchy  meaty 
hog  with  32  ribs  providing  eight  more 
pork  chops  per  pig  than  other  breeds. 

Wessex  hogs  originated  in  Scot- 
land about  160  years  ago  and  were 
first  known  as  Old  English  Forest 
Pigs.  Our  present  Hampshire  breed 
(known  as  the  Thin  Rind  until  1904) 
is  based  on  the  Wessex  bloodline.  The 
Wessex  looks  like  a  Hampshire  ex- 
cept its  white  belt  has  a  grayish  belt 
bordering  the  white.  (See  Photo.) 


Learning  Consort  B-23d,  Wessex  herd  boar 

Wessex  hogs  prefer  open-air  man- 
agement and  can  stand  extremes  in 
temperature  (hot  or  cold)  very  well. 
Scotland  is  noted  for  cold,  nasty 
.weather  as  well  as  a  hot,  muggy  cli- 
mate. They  are  good  foragers,  too, 
and  some  folks  say  they  can  make  a 
living  off  a  handful  of  grass  and  a 
couple  of  acorns.  Wessex  sows  are 
gentle  mothers  raising  large  litters — 
10  pigs  per  litter  are  normal,  11  to  13 
pigs  per  litter  are  common. 

Just  five  years  ago  you  would  have 
had  a  tough  time  finding  a  Wessex 
Saddleback  in  the  United  States.  In 
1955,  however,  the  Wessex  Saddle- 
back Swine,  Inc.,  Polk  City,  la.,  im- 
ported the  first  parentage  from  Great 
Britain  and  launched  a  breed  promo- 
tion campaign  that  has  attracted  the 
interest  of  farmers  in  17  states.  The 
goal  is  to  have  one  million  Wessexs 
on  U.  S.  farms  by  1963. 

Elmer  G.  Carlson,  president  of  the 
swine  association,  hopes  to  achieve 
that  goal  through  an  integrated-type 
hog  breeding  program  that  works  as 
follows:  Farmers  buy  a  half  share  in 
a  breeding  "unit."  A  unit  is  one  boar 
and  2,  3,  4  or  5  gilts  for  which  you  pay 
the  association  $375  each.  All  stock 
bred  from  each  herd  is  sold  by  the 
association;  none  goes  on  the  open 
market.  The  standard  price  to  farm- 
partners  for  boars  and  gilts  sold  by 
the  association  is  $200.  Pigs  graded 
out  as  unsuitable  for  breeding  are 
sold  to  packers  with  the  partners 
(farmers  and  association)  splitting 
the  returns. 

Farmers  may  keep  gilts  to  replace 
or  add  to  the  original  herd.  The  asso- 
ciation keeps  all  records,  delivers  and 
picks  up  hogs  and  carries  on  a  state 
and  national  program  of  promotion 
and  advertising.  The  association  in- 
sists upon  maintaining  quality  con- 
trols over  the  next  few  years  so  that 
Wessex  Saddlebacks  and  Top  Quality 
Pork  are  terms  that  become  synono- 
mous. 

The  breed  was  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing extinct  in  1918  when  the  Wessex 
Saddleback  Pig  Society  was  formed 
at  Salisbury,  England,  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  breed.  Their  first  herd 
book  showed  76  males  and  260  fe- 
males and  since  that  time  the  breed 
has  been  making  a  strong  comeback 
due  to  the  emphasis  on  meat-type 
pork.  The  present  breed  is  famous  for 
lean  meat,  large  litters  and  minimum 
attention  necessary  to  produce  them. 

If  you  are  interested  in  further  in- 
formation write  direct  to:  Elmer  G. 
Carlson,  president,  Wessex  Saddle- 
back Swine,  Inc.,  Polk  City,  la. 


What  a  difference 
Armidexan  makes! 


These  are 
litter-mate  pigs. 


ANEMIA  IS  NEVER  OUT  OF  SEASON 


Regardless  of  when  they  are  farrowed  all  baby  pigs  need  sure  iron  protection 
right  from  the  start.  Whether  your  pigs  are  raised  on  concrete  or  on  pasture, 
you  can  keep  them  in  the  pink  of  condition  with  Armour's  superior  injectable 
iron  products. 


the  original  iron-dextran  complex 

ARMIDEXAN® 

A  real  weight  booster  that  gets  pigs 
off  to  a  good  start  and  really  keeps 
them  coming.  Prevents  anemia,  wards 
off  scours  and  pneumonia,  increases 
resistance  to  disease. 


new  superpotent 

ARMIDEXAN  75 

Higher  blood-  and  body-building  power 
gives  added  protection  for  late  wean- 
ing systems  where  early  creep  feed  is 
not  offered.  Longer  action  eliminates 
the  need  for  two  injections. 


50  mg.  of  iron  per  cc.     100  mg.  of  iron  per  2  cc.  dose      75  mg.  of  iron  per  cc.     150  mg.  of  iron  per  2  cc.  dose 

don't  accept  substitutes 

Manufactured  under  license  of  Benger  Laboratories.  Limited.  U.S.  Pat.  No.  Re.  24,642 


ARMOUR 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
COMPANY 


ANIMAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  kankakee.  Illinois 


51960.  A.P.Co. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERAI.I.  Is  »ll(t  proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof  Meeta  FHA  specifi- 
cations. Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Con  [luy.  Made  by  Warp  Broa  .  Chicago  51.  111.— Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producer*  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Pet  Squat  Foot  Widths  AvallaMe — ICO  Un.  Ft.  Rolls 

2  Gouge  (.002)  1  g  Sq.  Ft.   |  3',  A,  9'  8,  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gouge  (.004)  2tf  Sq.  Fl.  \  3',  t>.  10;     12,'  14,'  16,' 

6  Gouge  (.006)  3g  Sq.  Ft. 


8  Gouge  (.008) 
II 


20;  24;  &  32  ft.  widths 


.it  Sq.  Ft.      12;  16:  20'&  24  ft. 


•.dths 


1  /  ./,/'/  1 

ff, '/  ''/\ 

mmizti 

CO vie i 

PlAMf  BED 

Tike  This  Ail  With  To  Your  Locil  Hdwe.,  Lhr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  Too  Get  Genuine  Wire's  COVERALL  Al  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  —  try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 


ENDS  "PIG  ROOTING1 
FEED  WASTE 


"KUMFORT  KUP 
NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non-  Clogging  •  Easy -To- Clean 

New  principle  of  de- 
sign converts  more  feed 
to  marketable  weight. 
Rate  of  feed  flow  ad- 
justs  quickly  —  no  tools  ;. 
needed.  Feed  does  not 
pile  up  in  cups  .  .  .  pigs 
cannot  root  it  out  onto 
floor.  Provides  ultimate 
feeding  for  pigs  up  to  100  lbs.  Pigs  wipe 
8  jaw-shaped  "Kumfort  Kups"  clean  as 
they  eat.  No  corners  to  collect  dirt. 
Hopper  rotates  gently  to  prevent  clog- 
ging.  Shipping  wt.  42  lbs. 

See    Your  Dealer   or  Write 

Fairfield  Eng'g  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fairfield  1,  Iowa  Phone  80S 


sanitary 
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STOP 
PNEUM 

LOSS 


keep  your  profits  up  with 

INJECTION 

B1CILLIN 
FORTIFIED 

Benzathine  penicillin  G  and  procaine  penicillin  G,  Wyeth 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  stops  pneumonia  losses  effectively  while  saving  you  time  and  money. 
How?  Because  INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  provides  . . . 

9    high,  immediate  penicillin  blood  levels  that  promote  rapid  spread  of  penicillin  through  the  tissues  to  fight  infection  fast 

%   long-lasting  penicillin  blood  levels  (5  to  6  days)  for  maintenance  of  penicillin  in  the  bloodstream  to  help  prevent  rein- 
fections, relapses,  and  recurrences 

#    economical  treatment — one  injection  provides  this  dual  action 

And  INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  also  stops  losses  due  to  calf  diphtheria,  actinomycosis  (lumpy  jaw),  foot  rot,  navel  ill, 
and  shipping  fever. 

WYETH  LABORATORIES    Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 
AVAILABLE: 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  300,  150,000  units  of  BICILLIN  and  150,000  units  of  procaine  penicillin 
Q  per  cc,  in  10-  and  50-cc.  vials. 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  600,  TU BEX®,  300,000  units  of  BICILLIN  and  300,000  units  of  procaine 
penicillin  G  in  a  1-cc.  TU BEX-sterile  needle  unit. 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  (2,400,000  units),  1,200,000  units  of  BICILLIN  and  1,200,000  units 
of  procaine  penicillin  G  in  a  4-cc.  single-dose  disposable  syringe. 

Protect  your  future  with  WYETH  products!  A  Century  of  Service 


The  Producers  Book  Store 

J— I  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT   $7.00 

L— 1  —By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.  622  pages.  1957 

[— 1  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK  $8.75 

' — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 


1—1  BEEF  CATTLE  HUSBANDRY   

1 — 1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  597  pages.  1955 

[— 1  SWINE  SCIENCE   _  _   

' — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  543  pages.  1957 

1—1  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY    - 

1 — 1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 


$5.30 
$5.30 


$5.30 


(— I  FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK   

1 — 1  — By  Hall  and  Mortenson.  584  pages.  1954 


I— 1  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 

1 — 1  CATTLE  PRODUCTION   _  $4.00 

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

[— ]  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  $4.00 
1 — 1  — By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 

[— I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 
1 — '  —By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 


 $5.30 

 $5.00 


|— ]  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK   

1 — 1  —By  Norby,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 

[— |  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER   $4.00 

1 — 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVikar.  208  pages.  1952 


Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 


$5.00 


(— I  500  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   

■— 1  —By  Glen  Charles  Cook.  471  pages.  1944 


r— ]  600  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   _  $5.00 

L— 1  —By  Cook  and  Phipps.  600  pages.  1952 


Name  

R.R.  or  Street.. 
City  


It  Will  Pay  You 

To  Dc-IIorn  Cattle 

JT  PAYS  TO  DE-HORN  cattle  espe- 
cially those  that  go  into  the  feed- 
lot.  Packers  discount  horned  cat- 
tle up  to  500  per  cwt.  because  of  ex- 
pected horn  bruises  on  the  carcass. 
The  logical  time  to  de-horn  is  when 
calves  are  only  a  few  weeks  old.  At 
this  age,  the  horn  button  is  merely  at- 
tached to  the  skin  and  can  be  easily 
removed  with  commercial  caustic  or 
soda  stick  rubbed  on  the  horn  button. 
Rough  up  the  button  with  a  corn-cob 
or  stiff  brush  to  allow  the  caustic  to 
get  at  the  germinal  layer  of  the  horn. 
Add  vaseline  or  lard  to  prevent  caus- 
tic from  getting  on  the  hairline  or  into 
the  animal's  eyes. 

An  electric  de-horner  operating  on 
110  volts  will  kill  the  germinal  layer 
when  applied  to  the  horn  button.  An- 
other technique  is  the  "scoop"  which 
consists  of  scooping  out  the  horn  but- 
ton with  a  spoon-like  scoop.  If  you 
buy  stockers  and  feeders  with  horns, 
it's  too  late  for  anything  but  the  saw 
or  clippers.  A  horn  that  is  visible  has 
an  ample  blood  and  nerve  supply. 
The  safest  time  for  de-horning  is  be- 
fore fly  time. 

Most  vets  use  the  de-horning  saw 
taking  about  Vi  to  Vz  inch  hairline 
off  with  the  horn.  De-horned  cattle 
bleed  profusely.  This  may  weaken 
the  animal  and  could  cause  death. 
Pulling  the  arteries  out  with  a  fine 
instrument  prevents  hemorrhages. 
The  use  of  flour,  cobwebs,  etc.,  for 
blood  clotting  agents  should  be  avoid- 
ed. Cattlemen  using  clippers  to  re- 
move horns  should  remember  that 
feeding  molding  sweet  clover  hay  or 
silage  will  cause  cattle  to  be  bleed- 
ers. De-horning  or  surgery  should  not 
be  performed  while  cattle  are  on 
these  feeds.  Present  breeding  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  remove  horns 
from  some  breeds  of  cattle  as  horns 
are  no  longer  needed  for  protection. 


Annual  Meetings 

FEBRUARY 
6 — Producers  Live  Stock  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Men: 
S  h  e  r  a  t  o  n-Fontenelle  Hotel; 
Women:  Paxton  Hotel;  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

11 —  Producers  Livestock  Mktg., 
Assn.,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

18 — Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Netherland  Hilton  Hotel,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

18 — Equity  Co-op.  Livestock  Sales 
Assn.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Wau- 
sau,  Wis. 

18 —  Producers  Livestock  Mktg., 
Assn.,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

19 —  Oklahoma  Livestock  Mktg., 
Assn.,  Skirvin  Hotel,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

20 —  Producers  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sion Co.,  Springfield,  III.;  III. 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Spring- 
field, III. 

25 —  Valley  Livestock  Mktg.  Assn., 
Stockton,  Calif;  Dixon,  Calif. 

26 —  Producers  &  Texas  Livestock 
Mktg.  Assn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

27 —  Producers  Livestock  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Hotel  Robidoux,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

MARCH 

4 — Producers  Mktg.  Assn.,  Inc., 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

10 — California  Farm  Bureau  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Visalia,  Calif. 

10 — Chicagc  Producers  Commission 
Assn.,  Saddle  &  Sirloin  Club, 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 

10 — Producers  Livestock  Assn., 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Youth  Center, 
State  Fairgrounds,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

10 — Producers  Live  Stock  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Nat'l  Stock  Yards,  III.; 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

12 —  Michigan  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

18 — Tennessee  Producers  Livestock 
Mktg.  Assn.,  Andrew  Jackson 
Hotel,    Nashville,  Tenn. 

21 —  Producers  Live  Stock  Credit 
Corp.,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago, 
III. 
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Farm  Helps 


For  additional  information  about  any  products  shown  here,  write  to: 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


Hog  "Catch-Chute"  helps 
hold  pigs  securely  for  veteri- 
nary treatment,  vaccination  and 
other  chores.  Can  be  used  in 
doorway  gates  or  pens  and  holds 
animal  through  spring  tension 
device.  Handles  any  size  hog 
from  35  to  450  pounds.  Built  of 
%-inch  steel  tubing  with  wood 
floor  and  siding.  Weighs  164 
pounds. — Caswell  Mfg.  Co. 


r3T 


New  "Stump  Gobbler"oper- 

ates  on  tractor's  power  take-off, 
hooks  up  quickly  and  can  be 
transported  in  raised  position  at 
speeds  to  20  M.P.H.  Set  of  16 
teeth  available  in  either  carbon 
or  carbide  steel  and  can  be  com- 
pletely changed  in  15  minutes. 
Hydraulic  controls  aid  work 
around  power  and  gas  lines, 
water  mains  and  sewers. — 
Myers-Sherman  Co. 


Portable  Power  Plant  is  rated 
at  2,500  watts  and  weighs  only 
123  pounds.  Powered  by  4-cycle 
aluminum  engine,  the  Winco 
Lite  generator  offers  full  power 
from  either  a  115  or  230  volt 
outlet.  Control  box  contains  one 
15  ampere  duplex  receptacle 
and  two  20-amp  twist-lock  re- 
ceptacles. The  generator  is 
available  with  stationary  base, 
a  2-wheel  dolly,  or  carrying 
cradle.  —  Wincharger  Corp., 
Sioux  City  2,  Ia. 


ifcihllJMMIII'IMM1' 


Calf  Creep  Feeder  holds  30 
bushels,  is  weather-tight,  cow- 
proof  and  portable  device  for 
up  to  40  calves.  Feed  flow  to 
troughs  is  regulated  by  adjust- 
able gates.  Each  trough  is  six 
feet  long  and  covered  by  can- 
opy. Hopper  and  lid  made  of 
galvanized  steel;  feeder  bottom 
is  zinc-coated  steel.  Unit  is 
mounted  on  a  two  runner, 
angle-steel  sled  with  attached 
clevises. — H.  D.  Hudson  Mfg. 


Glencoe  Rock  Windrower  rids 
fields  and  pastures  of  rocks,  while 
leveling  rough  land  at  the  same  time. 
This  machine  picks  rocks  from  1  inch 
to  10  inches  in  diameter  in  a  20  ft. 
wide  swath  and  deposits  them  in  2  ft. 
wide  windrows.  From  there  a  front- 


end  loader,  rock  picker,  or  other  load- 
ing device  can  dump  the  rocks  into  a 
truck  or  trailer.  Windrower  is  PTO- 
driven  and  can  be  pulled  by  a  3- 
bottom  tractor.  Raises  hydraulically; 
features  ball  bearings  and  hard-faced 
teeth. — Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 


PROTECT 
YOUR 
INVESTMENT 


Everyone  concerned  with  the  transporta- 
tion and  marketing  of  live  stock  wants 
you  to  get  all  your  consignment  is  worth. 
This  is  impossible  if  live  stock  is  not  in- 
sured against  death  and  crippling  in 
transit  and  a  loss  occurs  en  route  to  des- 
tination. Guard  against  loss — be  sure 
you  have  the  protection  of  Hartford 
transit  live  stock  insurance  on  your  ship- 
ment, whether  by  rail  or  truck. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Live  Stock  Transit  Department 
REPRESENTED    AT    ALL  MARKETS 


''it  won't  be  long  flow . . . 
and  I'll  be  off  to  market!'' 

THAT'S  RIGHT  ...  OAKES 

FARROWING  PEN  EQUIPMENT 
Helps  Pigs  get  a  GOOD  START  and 
Make  Hogs  of  themselves,  FASTER 

oakes  Rugged  Long-Life  Hog 
Equipment .  .  .  Saves  labor  — 
Eliminates  waste  —  gives 
Highest  Feed  Conversion  per 
pound  of  gain. 

Creep  fed  pigs  wean  earlier, 
gain  market  weight  2  to  3 
weeks  faster.  Sow  keeps  in 
better  condition,  ready  to 
breed  again  sooner. 

Let  OAKES  farrowing  pen  equipment  help  you  "Make  Big 
Hogs-out  of  Little  Pigs-MUCH  FASTER— at  LOWER  COST" 


5420-10 


No.  721  -250  watt  Infra-Red  Pig  Brooder- 
complete.  One  pig  saved  from  chilling  or  crush- 
ing pays  for  brooder. 

No.  1447— Farrowing  Pen  Feeder  —  the  idea) 
feeder  to  supply  concentrates  that  supplement 
sow's  milk. 

No.  5420-10—  Farrowing  Pen  Feeder  —  Heavy, 
reinforced,  galvanized  steel,  no  lid. 

No.  440  — Weatherproof  Creep  Feeder  — weans 
suckling  pigs  sooner,  encourages  pigs  to  eat  dry 
bone  —  body  building  complete  feed. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  Catalog 

on  Modern  Hog  Feeding  Methods 
and  Equipment. 

OAKES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BOX  1080,  TIPTON,  INDIANA 

AN  OPERATION  OF 
F000  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS  

CITY  ZONE  STATE. 
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Pneumonia  in  Calves  Can  Oe  Prevented 


T^HE  ALARMING  SPECTER  of  one 
calf  out  of  five  dying  before  it  is 
weaned  has  hit  most  cattle  producers 
in  the  midwest.  Pneumonia  or  a  pneu- 
monia complex  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  this  death  loss.  There  are 
also  many  calves  that  suffer  from 
pneumonia  but  do  not  die.  These  ani- 
mals do  not  do  well  and  are  in  a 
chronic  condition  in  some  cases  for 
many  months. 

One  dairy  breeder  in  northern  Iowa 
lost  14  calves  out  of  54  in  the  last 
three  years  from  pneumonia.  He 
"tried  everything"  and  was  resigned 
to  accepting  this  mortality.  Another 
large  dairyman  lost  31  out  of  52  calves 
dropped  in  one  year.  He  said  he  never 


had  the  disease  before  and  has  not 
had  any  trouble  since.  (His  manage- 
ment practices  have  changed.)  A  beef 
producer  who  keeps  30  to  35  cows 
stated  he  has  always  lost  a  few  calves 
every  year  from  pneumonia.  Thus  the 
condition  is  widespread  and  costly. 

Pneumonia  in  calves  is  not  always 
due  to  a  specific  organism  and  it  does 
not  always  strike  the  calves  at  a  cer- 
tain age  or  time.  One  breeder  lost 
calves  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  the 
winter  if  his  cows  calved  in  his  barn. 
In  many  cases  veterinarians  in  coop- 
eration with  veterinary  diagnostic 
laboratories  have  isolated  bacteria 
that  are  similar  to  those  found  caus- 
ing shipping  fever  in  older  cattle. 


However,  other  bacteria  also  have 
been  involved.  One  specific  micro- 
organism has  been  found  frequently 
in  the  chronic  cases,  the  type  that 
cough  for  months.  Some  investigators 
feel  that  the  initial  attacking  organ- 
ism is  a  virus.  Therefore,  treatment  is 
not  always  the  same  for  every  group 
of  calves. 

The  typical  management  setup 
where  death  losses  from  pneumonia 
are  found  does  not  always  involve 
filth  and  improper  shelter.  Some 
farms  with  the  best  barns  and  ma- 
ternity stalls  have  trouble  with  the 
calves.  Apparently  the  organism  may 
be  on  the  premises.  As  yet  it  has  not 
been  determined  whether  or  not  the 


YOUR 


DRUG 
QUALITY 

Veterinarians  and  producers  get  unbiased  appraisals  from  wholesalers 


How  are  you  evaluating 
quality  among  the  new 
brands  of  drugs? 
For  an  unbiased  appraisal 
of  ALL  name-brand 
drugs,  ask  your  whole- 
sale representative. 
He's  an  expert. 
He  saves  you  money  too. 
Highest  quality  drugs 
are  not  necessarily 
highest  priced. 


Bio-Ramo  Drug  Company,  Inc. 
Baltimore  1,  Maryland 


SERVING  VETERINARIANS  AND 
PRODUCERS  THROUGH  YOUR 
INDEPENDENT  WHOLESALER 


infection  is  acquired  by  the  calf  be- 
fore it  is  born.  However,  field  results 
indicate  that  it  is  not. 

The  typical  symptoms  found  are  off 
feed,  rapid  breathing  and  listlessness. 
The  cough  is  unually  not  evident  for 
some  days  after  pneumonia  sets  injjf 
the  pneumonia  involves  a  greater 
part  of  the  lung,  calves  may  die  in  36 
to  48  hours.  In  others  it  may  develop 
into  a  chronic  state  and  be  long-last- 
ing. There  is  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  calves  born  of  vitamin  A  de- 
ficient mothers  (too  little  green  hay 
or  silage)  are  more  apt  to  become  in- 
fected than  those  born  during  the 
summer. 

In  a  survey  of  14  farms  where  pneu- 
monia has  been  a  problem,  veteri- 
narians report  the  following  manage- 
ment practices  and  treatments  that 
have  enabled  these  farms  to  success- 
fully raise  calves.  They  are  summed 
up  as  follows: 

•  If  possible,  change  calving  time 
so  that  calves  are  dropped  on  pasture. 
This  does  not  always  fit  into  all  man- 
agement practices.  When  the  calves 
are  dropped  in  pasture,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  they  are  not  taken  and 
housed  in  the  barn. 

•  If  possible,  calve  the  cows  in  a 
building  other  than  the  main  cattle 
barn.  Machine  sheds,  hog  houses,  or 
one  end  of  the  hen  house  also  have 
been  used.  The  calves  are  allowed  to 
nurse  the  dam  for  24  to  48  hours  and 
then  are  housed  in  draft  free  pens  in 
other  buildings.  One  enterprising 
dairyman  pulled  all  his  moveable  hog 
houses  up  near  his  maternity  stall 
and  moved  the  calves  directly  into 
these.  It  was  five  degrees  below  zero 
that  day,  yet  the  calves  were  healthy. 
The  houses  were  cold,  yet  dry  and 
clean. 

If  the  barn  is  to  be  used,  calves 
should  be  placed  in  dry  stalls  that  are 
draft  free.  So  many  barns  are  kept 
warm  but  are  improperly  ventilated, 
thus  are  very  damp.  Portions  of  the 
barn  can  be  portioned  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  barn  and  ventilated. 

•  Many  veterinarians  have  had 
good  results  in  preventing  pneumonia 
from  occurring  in  calves  by  deter- 
mining the  type  of  organism  causing 
the  disorder  and  then  vaccinating 
calves  immediately  after  birth  with 
a  bacteria.  Apparently  this  is  satis- 
factory for  the  bacterial  type  of  pneu- 
monia but  has  not  worked  well  where 
the  causative  agent  may  be  a  virus. 

•  Antibiotics  and  sulfas  have  been 
used  both  as  preventatives  and  as 
treatments.  In  acute  cases  intraven- 
ous administration  of  these  drugs  has 
offered  the  best  results. 

In  general,  pneumonia  in  calves  can 
be  prevented  if  management  prac- 
tices are  improved  and  modern  drugs 
are  properly  selected  and  used.  If 
treated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, recovery  is  usually  uneventful. 
Then  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  it  from  recurring. — John  B. 
Herrick,  D.V.M. 
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"How  about  getting  up  off  your  fat  deposit 
and  giving  me  a  hand!" 
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Illinois  Hog  Grower 

Likes  Custom  Feeding 


By  Ruth  Goodwin 


"CHARMING  OUT  HOGS  to  a  custom 
feeder  is  just  the  thing  for  pro- 
ducers with  limited  housing  and  pas- 
ture land,  according  to  an  Illinois 
farmer  who  has  patronized  a  hog 
feeding  center. 

Waldo  Honn,  who  farms  250  acres 
at  Oakland,  111.,  has  run  two  lots  (150 
head)  of  hogs  through  the  "hog 
motel"  operated  by  Fred  and  Max 
Miller  at  Oakland.  "I  wanted  to  con- 
tinue multiple  farrowing  and  didn't 
have  the  space,"  Honn  explains. 
"Also,  I  don't  have  a  hired  man  and 
can't  find  time  to  care  for  a  large 
number  of  hogs.  So  I  decided  to  have 
them  fed  out  for  me." 

Honn  was  one  of  the  Millers'  first 
customers  when  they  opened  their 
$15,000  air-conditioned  confinement 
setup  on  April  30,  1959.  He  entered 
100  head  at  an  average  weight  of  72 
pounds. 

The  Miller  Hog  Motel  has  10  pens 
of  15  x  40  feet,  which  gives  each  hog 
12  square  feet  of  housing  and  feeding 
space.  The  feeding  center  has  a  mill 
for  mixing  and  grinding  feed,  a  barn 
cleaner,  self  feeders  and  running 
medicated  water. 

Pigs  are  consigned  to  the  center  in 
50-head  lots  and  must  weigh  at  least 
40  pounds.  They  must  also  have  been 
castrated  and  vaccinated  for  hog  chol- 
era and  erysipelas.  The  farmer  agrees 
to  accept  the  Millers'  feeding  formu- 
lae, but  maintains  ownership  of  his 
hogs  and  sells  them  himself. 

All  hogs  are  inspected  daily.  If  any 
hog  shows  signs  of  sickness,  a  local 
vet  is  called  if  necessary.  Each  hog 
pen  has  separate  water  control  which 
can  supply  regular  or  medicated  wa- 
ter as  needed.  The  farmer  stands  the 
loss  if  a  hog  dies,  just  as  he  would  on 
his  own  farm,  but  losses  among  hogs 
over  40  pounds  are  small,  if  they  are 
well  cared  for. 

Hogs  fed  at  the  center  reach  mar- 
ket weights  of  200  to  220  pounds  in 
about  100  days.  Farmers  supply  the 
feed  and  pay  the  Millers  2c  per  pig 
per  day  for  use  of  their  housing  and 
labor.  Patrons  are  billed  at  the  end 
of  each  month. 

Honn  believes  he  can  pay  20  a  day 
for  labor  and  still  make  good  money 
on  hogs — "if  the  market  would  stay 
at  around  $14  or  $15."  The  feeding 
time  is  not  too  long,  and  in  this  case 
the  price  per  pig  just  replaces  the 
cost  of  hiring  help,  he  believes. 

After  85  days  at  the  feeding  center, 
Honn  sold  his  first  bunch  of  hogs  on 
the  National  Stock  Yards  market  at 
East  St.  Louis.  They  averaged  201 
pounds  and  50%  of  the  load  sold  at 
the  top  market  price.  But  others  were 
discounted  $1  per  cwt.  because  at  that 
time  they  were  discounting  all  hogs 
weighing  less  than  200  pounds.  Each 
of  the  hogs  was  rail  graded. 

"Watching  the  rail  grading  and 
having  the  procedure  explained  to 
me  is  helping  me  raise  better  meat 
type  hogs,"  Honn  says.  "I  had  been 
multiple  farrowing  39  grade  sows  and 
learned  that  my  hogs  were  not  the 
best  meat  type.  So  I  bought  a  good 
boar  and  now  should  be  able  to  raise 
market-topping  hogs  consistently." 

Honn  later  entered  a  second  lot  of 
50  hogs  for  feeding  by  the  Millers. 
These  were  sold  at  the  Edgar  County 
Marketing  Assn.,  Paris,  111.,  for  an 
average  $13.25  per  cwt. 

"Max  Miller  and  I  figured  the  cost 
of  both  the  100  lot  and  the  50  lot,  to 
the  nearest  fraction,  and  found,  it  to 
be  110  per  pound,"  Honn  says.  "In 
addition,  I  didn't  have  any  illness  or 
lose  a  single  hog  out  of  the  150.  And 


packers  seemed  most  anxious  to  buy 
them." 

Honn  is  letting  his  hogs  clean  the 
corn  fields  this  winter,  but  he  plans 
to  send  other  lots  to  the  feeding 
center  later  in  the  year.  "I'm  just  one 
of  many  who  needs  better  facilities  if 
I  want  to  continue  with  multiple  far- 
rowing and  feed  the  hogs  out  too.  The 
feeding  center  lets  me  feed  hogs  with- 
out the  big  investment  needed  for 
housing  and  equipment  these  days. 
It  also  permits  me  to  give  more  time 
and  all  my  land  to  field  crops." 


Waldo  Honn  of  Oakland,  111.,  decided  last  year  to  send  his  young  pigs  to  a  custom  feeder 
instead  of  trying  to  feed  them  out  with  the  inadequate  facilities  shown  above.  After 
sending  150  hogs  through  the  feeding  center,  Honn  maintains  that  the  system  is  good 
"for  a  man  in  my  circumstances,  with  limited  space  and  labor  but  with  plenty  of  feed." 


Herefords  are  boosting 
net  profits  24% 


In  a  comparative  test  conducted  at  a  Mid- 
west experiment  station,  Herefords  produced 
100  pounds  of  gain  on  just  640  pounds  of 
feed  as  compared  with  an  average  of  838 
pounds  of  feed  for  two  other  major  breeds 
...  a  24-percent  advantage  for  Herefords  in 
efficiency  and  economy  of  gain. 

In  a  range  country  test,  Herefords  pro- 
duced 10  percent  more  gain  per  hundred 
pounds  of  feed  when  compared  with  two 
competitive  beef  breeds. 

These  two  tests  bear  out  what  feeders  and 
range  men  have  long  known  —  that  Herefords 
make  the  greatest  gains  in  the  way  it  counts 
most  —  pounds  gained  for  amount  of  feed 
and  forage  consumed. 

In  other  words,  if  you're  in  the  cattle  bus- 


iness, one  of  the  best  ways  to  produce  more 
profit  without  extra  cost  and  extra  feed  is 
to  breed  and  feed  quality  Herefords. 
WHITEFACE  BULLETIN* 

In  the  1959  Chicago  Feeder  CaV  Show  and 
Sale,  Herefords  emerged  with  a  r.  arked  price 
advantage  over  competing  breeds. 

The  top  ten  loads  of  Herefords  at  Chicago 
averaged  $48.37  per  cwt.  as  compared  with 
$39.75  per  cwt.  for  the  average  of  the  top  ten 
loads  of  the  other  two  major  breeds  .  .  .  dollars 
and  cents  proof  that  Herefords  are  favorites 
in  the  feedlot. 

Free  Booklet  .  .  .  "Herefords 
Top  Them  All."  A  colorful  booklet 
full  of  facts  about  Herefords.  For 
a  copy  write: 


THE  AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION    Dept.  42    •    Hereford  Drive    •    Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


More  Calves  .  .  .  More  Pounds  .  .  .  More  Profits 
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ilL  KING  0F  Cant&gpNw 


No  danger  of  killing  your  cattle!  No  costly  set-backs  due 
to  shock!  Not  a  systemic!  Rotenox  kills  cold-blooded 
stock-pests  with  amazing  "paralytic  action".  Non-toxic 
to  warm-blooded  humans  and  animals.  It's  the  "Safety 
First"  livestock  spray ! 


CATTLE  GRUB, 

Lice,  Ticks,  and  Mange! 

Nothing  else  like  it !  Rotenox  penetrates  tiny 
grub  breathing  holes  to  kill  cattle  grub  be- 
fore they  mature,  before  they  do  their  great 
damage.  Literally  disintegrates  them!  Knocks 
lice,  ticks  and  mange  mites  in  the  same  effi- 
cient way.  Apply  as  a  spray,  dip  or  wash. 
High  pressure  not  necessary. 


*>™  I  to  160 


Dilution 


OILER 

Dilution 


YOUR  CATTLE 

EctA(j  WtVJl 


\l %  20 


No  more  d,.nching  danger  boU»  g-j5£ 
(l.voriz.d  Ph"°-S"«'.,?"?  hesitation.  Readily 

guarantee! 


fviTABionc 


For  The  Drinking  Water 

Health  builder  I  Stre«  stooo^r  i  <:  .x. 

sropper  Specfic  treatment 
;'_enter,t,s  in  swine  (N^V 


■v-i  .'  Stress 
for  bacterial  calf  scours 

Blue  CoylenDtery'  s^3ng  feveT  CRD?*  'ST** 
B  ue  Comb.  Broader-spectn ,m  Z'  il-     ■  m  ch'cken, 

dim  +  Streptomycin^ v'tTmTnT   nafi°n  °f  Pen,': 


SUPERIOR 


I  T  1  V  E 


Highly  Palatab^  Really -j^^f^^ 

^n^s»«.  Widely  used. 
hShl?  effective  Foot  Rot  treatment. 


D!  IODIDE 


At    Your    Veterinary    Supply  Dealer! 


For  Complete  Catalog  of  Farnam  Products  Write  — 


FARNAM  COMPANIES  -  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

SERVING      THE      LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 


•  PROVE M 

•  LOWEST 

•  COST 

Huge  Rope- Cable,  Heavy  Duty  Steel  En- 
cased! Lifetime  Service!  Entirely  New! 
Completely  Different!  Vastly  Superior! 
The  Masterpiece  of  Perfection!  Many 
Models  to  choose  from!  ATTENTION! 
FREE  OILER  to  first  one  who  mails  this 
ad  to  us.  Write  for  information  on  The 
Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made  To  Stockmen! 

NU-WAY,  Dept.  D 1 ,  Box  552,  Sioux  City,  la. 


PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 


For  Ear  Corn  &  Small  Grains 


Get  10-20%  better  feeding  results 

from  "Dust-Free"  rolled  feeds. 
'N'^TJfc-  Crimps,  cracks  all  small  grains  - 
.— granulates  ear  corn.  A  size  for 
every  operation.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  204  Joplin,  Missouri 


Send  for  FREE  Plans, 
Parts  List,  Idea  Book 


Town_ 


_State_ 


Now  Available— 3,000  lbs. 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE 


New  Low  Price 


F.O.B.  Factory 
10  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGHT  Model  500  comes  complete  for 
easy,  perfect  installation.  1/10  of  1%  accuracy. 
Fits  into  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment. 
Read  weight  from  normal  standing  position.  Also 
complete  fully  mobile  and  semi-portable  models. 
Clip  ad  now  and  mail  for  all  the  details. 

FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.  Dept. 12-C, Chicago  25,  III. 


The  Brahman:  Old-Fashioned 


(Continued  jrom  Page  Thirteen) 


calves  coralled  for  weaning!  Perhaps 
a  reminder  should  be  added  here  that 
a  few  pounds  of  cottonseed  cake  can 
be  used  more  effectively  in  working 
a  herd  of  Brahmans  than  a  whole 
regiment  of  whooping  cowboys! 

Whenever  Brahmans  are  treated 
kindly  —  in  the  feed  lot,  up  close  to 
the  ranch  house,  in  the  show  ring — 
they  become  as  affectionate  as  a  Col- 
lie pup.  Most  registered  Brahman 
cattle  are  halter-broken  and  can  be 
led  by  a  child. 

I  recall  a  pet  Brahman  heifer 
brought  to  the  packing  plant  by  a 
4-H  Club  girl.  The  girl's  father  said 
that  you  could  lead  the  heifer  any- 
where but  couldn't  drive  her  a  step. 
Later,  amid  a  wave  of  profanity,  a 
stockyard  hand  tried  to  drive  the 
heifer  up  the  killing  chute  to  the 
knocking  pen.  A  rain  of  blows  across 
the  hocks  had  the  heifer  pretty 
"spooked  up,"  so  the  chute  was  filled 
with  other  animals,  allowing  the 
heifer  time  to  settle  down.  Thirty 
minutes  later  I  nearly  had  to  bury 
my  conscience  as  the  heifer  walked 
out  of  her  pen  and  followed  me  like 
a  pet  dog  all  the  way  up  the  chute 
and  into  the  knocking  pen.  Actually, 
I  have  found  that  Brahmans  take  to 
and  covet  affection  more  than  any 
other  animal,  even  including  the 
horse. 

Too  often  the  disposition  of  Brah- 
man cattle  is  judged  by  the  spectac- 
ular performance  of  hand-picked, 
outlaw  rodeo  bulls.  Perhaps  we 
should  remember  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  all  horses  is  not  judged  by  the 
capers  of  the  bucking  bronco  of  the 
rodeo  arena. 

Brahmans  are  noted  for  their  heat 
tolerance.  Scorching  temperature, 
soggy  humidity,  and  intense  sunlight 
bother  Brahmans  and  their  crosses 
less  than  European  breeds  of  cattle. 
Their  heat  tolerance  is  said  to  be 
partially  due  to  their  highly-func- 
tional sweat  glands,  although  recent 
research  indicates  this  isn't  as  im- 
portant as  once  thought.  If  you  see 
the  yellowish  sweat  stains  about  the 
neck,  dewlap,  and  shoulders  of  a 
Brahman  on  a  hot  summer  day,  there 
will  be  little  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
this  sweating  ability  does  help  fight 
a  rise  in  body  temperature. 

Glossy  Coat  Reflects  Sun 

Of  additional  help  is  the  abundance 
of  loose  hide,  including  the  accordion- 
pleated  dewlap  that  often  dangles  to 
the  knees.  This  provides  extra  area 
for  the  radiation  of  heat.  The  short, 
smooth  hair  coat  also  permits  greater 
escape  of  heat,  as  there  is  no  tend- 
ency to  capture  an  insulating  layer  of 
air  around  the  surface  of  the  body. 
The  light,  glossy  hair  coat  of  the 
average  Brahman  increases  resist- 
ance to  intense  sunlight  by  reflecting 
much  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Research  also  indicates  that  there 
are  basic  physiological  differences, 
due  to  hormones  or  enzymes,  which 
contribute  to  the  greater  heat  resist- 
ance of  Brahman  cattle.  Carefully 
controlled  studies  revealed  that  they 
produce  less  internal  body  heat  in 
warm  weather  than  do  their  Euro- 
pean cousins. 

Brahmans  and  ticks  just  don't  go 
together.  This  resistance  extends  to 
many  other  insect  pests  as  well.  Part 
of  this  resistance  is  due  to  their  being 
able  to  shake  the  insects  from  their 
skin  through  the  use  of  the  muscular 
membrane  just  under  the  hide.  How- 
ever, a  major  part  is  said  to  be  due  to 
a  fluid  called  sebum  which  is  secreted 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  acts 
as  an  insect  repellent.  Of  some  im- 
portance also  is  the  fact  that  Brah- 
mans spend  a  lot  of  their  time  graz- 


ing out  in  the  sunshine,  leaving  most 
insects  behind  in  the  shade. 

These  three  factors  coupled  with 
the  short,  sparse  hair  and  dense- 
textured  skin  of  the  breed  afford  the 
Brahman  a  remarkable  amount  of 
protection  against  ticks,  mosquitoes, 
screwworms,  and  similar  pests. 

It's  well  known  that  Brahmans, 
since  they  are  not  bothered  by  ticks, 
are  practically  immune  to  Texas 
fever.  And  they  very  seldom  have 
pink  eye.  Some  ranchers  have  ob- 
served that  enough  Brahman  blood 
seems  to  help  keep  down  anaplas- 
mosis  but  they  are  not  immune  to 
this  costly  disease.  Also,  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  claims  of  some  that  they  possess 
greater  resistance  to  Bang's  disease. 

Breed  Noted  For  Its  Fertility 

The  Brahman  reaches  sexual  ma- 
turity at  an  older  age  than  other 
breeds.  Heifers  don't  attain  puberty 
until  they  are  about  18  months  old. 
Most  Brahman  bulls  are  used  lightly 
at  two  years  of  age  and  most  heifers 
are  bred  at  that  same  age. 

No  official  investigations  have  been 
published,  but  the  American  Brah- 
man is  noted  for  its  fertility  and  re- 
productive ability.  Louisiana  State 
maintains  purebred  herds  of  all  four 
major  beef  breeds  for  teaching  pur- 
poses and  records  for  the  past  several 
years  indicate  that  the  Brahman  herd 
is  tops  on  reproductive  efficiency. 

Brahman  bulls  are  usually  potent 
breeders.  They  don't  render  exces- 
sive services  to  cows  in  heat.  Conse- 
quently, fewer  Brahman  bulls  are 
needed  for  a  given  number  of  cows 
under  pasture  mating  conditions. 
Hand  mating,  however,  isn't  success- 
ful with  all  Brahman  bulls,  as  some 
seem  reluctant  to  serve  in  the  pres- 
ence of  humans.  Some  Brahman  bulls 
with  90  to  100%  calf  crops  have  never 
been  seen  serving  a  cow,  apparently 
covering  their  cows  at  night. 

Brahman  are  noted  for  long  breed- 
ing life.  It's  not  uncommon  to  find 
Brahman  cows  up  to  20  years  of  age 
in  regular  production.  And  it  isn't 
unusual  for  bulls  to  remain  in  service 
past  15  years  of  age.  LSU  is  current- 
ly pasture  mating  a  16-year-old  bull 
on  one  of  its  Brahman  herds. 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Nine) 
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Only  in  recent  years  has  the  Brah- 
lan  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  it- 
;lf  on  feeding  qualities.  The  results 
[  feeding  275  steers,  representing  24 
ifferent  types  of  cattle,  over  a  five- 
ear  period  at  LSU  showed  that 
teers  of  English  and  Charolais 
reeding  gained  considerably  better 
a  feed  than  steers  of  predominantly 
rahman  breeding. 

However,  only  when  the  Brahman 
reeding  exceeded  50%  did  this  in- 
uence  adversely  the  ability  to  gain 
n  feed.  In  fact,  steers  sired  by  Brah- 
lan  bulls  and  out  of  Hereford  cows 
anked  first  on  rate  of  gain,  making 
03  pounds  per  day  for  a  168-day  pe- 
od  on  wheat  and  rye  grass  pasture 
-ith  a  concentrate  supplement.  And, 
rahman-sired  steers  out  of  Angus 
)ws  were  fourth  (1.96  lbs.  per  day) 
i  the  ranking  of  the  24  different 
/pes  of  steers  on  test. 

Brahman  cattle  can  be  selected  to 
lake  economical  gains  on  feed, 
hirty-two  bulls,  representing  six 
reeds,  were  performance  tested  dur- 
lg  the  fall  of  1959,  at  the  Louisiana 
ive  Stock  Testing  Station,  Le- 
ompte,  La.  Pounds  of  feed  required 
i  produce  a  pound  of  gain  ranged 
■om  7.24  to  10.09  pounds.  A  Brahman 
all  consigned  by  LSU  chalked  up  a 
;ed  efficiency  of  7.8  pounds  of  feed 
?r  pound  of  gain,  placing  him  above 
i  of  the  32  bulls  on  test. 

Brahman  is  a  Good  Rustler 

As  a  good  rustler  on  range  or  pas- 
ire,  the  Brahman  has  an  enviable 
•putation.  They  stand  very  poor 
azing  conditions  and  can  live  on 
rage  that  would  not  sustain  many 
her  types  of  cattle.  Tests  prove  they 
•efer  to  graze  out  into  the  sun  on 
'en  the  hottest  day  when  European 
title  will  lounge  under  shady  trees  if 
'ailable.  Consequently,  Brahmans 
■end  more  time  eating,  as  we  all 
iow  there's  little  to  eat  under  most 
ade  trees.  They  drink  less  water 
id  so  graze  further  out  into  the  pas- 
re  away  from  water. 
Some  cattlemen  readily  admit  the 
lue  of  Brahman  blood  for  survival 
i  poor  grazing  but  are  skeptical  as 
.  its  value  under  better  grazing  con- 
tions.  However,  principles  of  good 
rd  management  pay  off  with  Brah- 
ans  just  as  they  do  with  other  beef 
eeds.  Information  on  this  topic 
•mes  from  Paleface  Ranches  of  San 
ltonio,  Texas.  A  group  of  bull 
^anlings  ( V2  Brahman,  %  Angus  in 
eeding)  went  on  irrigated  oats 
\en  they  averaged  531  pounds.  An 
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average  of  847  pounds  was  recorded 
109  days  later,  for  a  gain  of  almost 
three  pounds  per  day. 

The  value  of  Brahman  blood  on 
carcass  value  has  been  the  object  of 
much  debate.  No  wonder — in  some 
sections  commission  salesmen  say 
that  Brahman-type  animals  sell  for 
less  per  pound,  while  elsewhere  they 
sometimes  sell  at  a  slight  premium. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  situation  is:  Brahmans  plus  horns 
equals  bruised  carcasses.  But,  does 
not  this  same  situation  exist  with  any 
cattle  carrying  horns?  Part  of  the  dis- 
crimination on  some  markets  is  the 
result  of  poor  quality  cattle  being 
used  for  crossing. 

As  for  expected  yields,  I  well  re- 
member my  instructions  as  a  junior 
packer  buyer:  "If  you  are  tempted  to 
bid  more  on  an  animal  than  you  are 
sure  it  is  worth,  first  make  sure  it 
carries  some  Brahman  blood."  Later 
experience  supplied  the  explanation 
for  this.  Dense  bone,  smaller  diges- 
tive tracts,  and  trim  middles  all  con- 
tribute to  a  higher  dressing  percent- 
age; grass-fat  steers  carrying  a  no- 
ticeable amount  of  Brahman  blood 
consistently  yielded  IV2  to  2%  more 
than  comparable  non-Brahman 
steers.  The  carcasses  from  animals  of 
Brahman  breeding  also  tended  to 
have  a  higher  cutting  percentage  of 
edible  meat  with  less  wastage.  As  a 
result,  the  packer  had  found  that  the 
increased  dressing  and  cutting  per- 
centage and  the  greater  saving  in  re- 
duced wastage  made  it  possible  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  animals  carry- 
ing Brahman  blood. 

Brahman  Value  is  in  Crossing 

Perhaps  you  might  ask,  "With  all 
its  superior  characteristics,  will  the 
Brahman  gradually  replace  the  other 
breeds?"  The  answer  is  an  emphatic 
"No."  Even  the  most  enthusiastic 
Brahman  breeders  entertain  no 
thoughts  that  their  cattle  will  some 
day  replace  cattle  of  Bos  taurus 
breeding.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  rapid  rise  in  popularity  of 
the  American  Brahman  has  been 
largely  due  to  its  value  for  crossing 
with  the  European  breeds. 

Some  of  the  earliest  known  offi- 
cial experiments  with  Brahman 
crossbreeding  were  started  at  LSU  in 
1928.  The  USDA  in  cooperation  with 
the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station, 
started  work  in  crossbreeding  Brah- 
mans at  the  Iberia  Live  Stock  Experi- 
ment Farm  at  Jeanerette,  La.,  at 
about  the  same  time.  Currently,  LSU 
is  conducting  one  of  the  country's 
most  extensive  crossbreeding  proj- 
ects involving  Brahman  cattle  (see 
July,  1959,  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer for  results  of  first  phase  of  the 
project) . 

Much  prejudice  against  Brahman 
crosses  developed  because  some 
ranchers  used  inferior  bulls.  There 
are  sorry  Brahman  bulls  as  well  as 
Brahmans  of  strong  beef  type,  the 
same  as  is  true  of  all  other  breeds. 
You  can't  get  good  calves,  crossbred 
or  otherwise,  using  inferior  sires  of 
any  breed. 

In  crossbreeding,  hybrid  vigor  in- 
creases with  the  superiority  and 
purity  of  breeding  of  the  parent 
breeds.  Crossing  Brahmans  with  Eu- 
ropean breeds  and  native  cattle  is 
now  well  established  in  many  states. 
The  experimental  stage  is  over  as 
Brahmans  have  proven  their  worth. 
The  contest  is  now  on  among  pure- 
bred breeders  to  produce  still  better 
Brahmans. 

Last  year  11,092  registrations  were 
sent  in  to  the  ABBA  from  21  states. 
Cattlemen  from  12  foreign  countries 
registered  another  1,801  American 
Brahmans  during  1959. 


You  don't  buy  a  "Pig  in  a  Poke'1 
when  you  invest  in 

WISCONSIN-POWERED 

farm  equipment 


Model  91  McCormick  self-propelled  combine  .  .  .  powered  by  37-hp.  Wisconsin  Engine. 


When  leading  builders  of  modem 
farm  equipment  install  Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines  on 
their  newest,  most  advanced  ma- 
chines .  .  .  you  know  and  they  know 
that  the  engine  must  be  right! 

The  equipment  builder  can't  afford 
to  take  chances  because  the  engine 
is  the  operating  heart  of  his  ma- 
chine. It  must  be  field-tested  and 
approved  by  the  farm  machine  man- 
ufacturer before  final  selection  for 
his  equipment. 

The  engine  must  measure  up  to  the 
equipment  builder's  performance 
and  quality  standards  .  .  .  both  me- 
chanically and  on  the  job.  His  good 
judgment  is  backed  by  more  than 
50  years  of  engine-building  experi- 


ence when  he  specifies  "Wisconsin" 
as  original  power  equipment  for  his 
machines. 

So  we  repeat  .  .  .  you  don't  buy  "a 
pig  in  a  poke"  when  you  invest  in 
Wisconsin-powered  farm  machines. 

All  Wisconsin  Engines  are  of  heavy- 
duty  design  and  construction.  They 
are  engineered  and  built  to  stand 
up  to  hard  service  and  weather  ex- 
tremes from  low  sub-zero  to  140°  F. 
In  addition,  the  engine  is  custom- 
engineered  to  fit  both  the  machine 
arid  the  job.  And  that's  why  it  pays 
to  specify  "Wisconsin  Power"  for 
your  farm  machines. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  engine  bul- 
letin S-249.  Address:  Dept.  F-100. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 

Structural  Strength? 

YOU  CAN'T  BEAT 


Roofing  &  Siding 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  STEM  PIUS  THE 
RUST  PROTECTION  OF  Z-l-N-C  COATING! 

Strength  .  .  .  rigidity  .  .  .  ability 
to  withstand  rough  treatment . . . 
dependably  yours  with  galvanized 
sheets.  For  best  value,  buy  sheets 
with  a  label  that  shows  weight  of 
zinc  coating  in  ounces.  And  for 
longer  service, 
specify  heavy- 
coated  sheets 
such  as  this  .  .  . 
"Seal  of  Quality". 

FREE  INSTRUCTION  MANUALS! 

Write  To  field  Office 

American  Zinc  Institute 

324  Ferry  St..  LaFayette,  Ind..  Dept.  NLr»"2 


1 1  ur 

sis 

Prevents  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 

•  EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  to  3  out  of 
every  litter . . .  soon  pays  for  itself 

•  FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
.  . .  crate  fits  any  size  house 

•  HOLDS  700  Ib.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  Ib.  gilt 

•  SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 
better  air  circulation 

•  EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vets 
provided  by  confinement 

•  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crate  for  sow  and  adjoining  pen  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 

•  ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 

^  WRITE  for  Brower's  new  folder  showing 
complete  line  of  livestock  equipment. 
BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  2364.  Quiney,  III. 


CASTRATE  AND  DOCK 

calves, lambs.    BLOODLESS  way; 


Dehorning  cattle.  Original,  genuine 


E  L  A  S  T  R  AL2JL 


Modern,  cl.istic  ring  method.  One  man,  any 
uealhcr.  At  Dealers  or  $12.50  postpaid.  Rings 
extra:  50.  SI;  IOO,  S 1 .80;  500,  $7.  Use  only 
genuine   Elaslrator   rings   with  yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO.] 
151  Mission  St.,  Sao  Francisco*  Calif* 
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"My  calves  were  from  75  to  100  pounds 

heavier  at  weaning  tim*  tfco  F^unaa 
xxng  ume  than  ever  before 
g  •  thanks  to  my  BROWER  CALF 
CREEP  FEEDER" 

says  Ardie  Herbst 
Merrill,  Iowa 


"My  calves  last  year  were  the  best  I  ever  raised — they  looked 
like  show  calves!  With  a  Brower  Calf  Creep  Feeder  it's  easy 
to  carry  out  a  profitable  creep  feeding  program.  My  calves 
were  from  75  to  100  pounds  heavier  at  weaning  time  than  ever 
before  .  .  .  thanks  to  my  Brower  Calf  Creep  Feeder.  I  got  better 
calves  and  saved  half  the  time  and  labor  of  the  old  hand  feed- 
ing method.  You  really  get  your  money's  worth  in  the  rugged 
construction  of  the  Brower  Calf  Creep  Feeder,  too!" 

BROWER  CALF  CREEP  FEEDER 


*  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 

*  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME,  WORK 

*  HEAVIER  WEANING  WEIGHT 

*  MORE  PROFIT 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  2 
SIZES!  Double  stall  creep 
feeder  (above)  holds  30 
bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves;  single  stall  creep 
feeder  (below)  holds  12 
bushels,  takes  care  of  20 
calves. 


Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning  .  .  .  better 
price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower's  Calf  Creep 
Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps  feed  dry  in  any 
weather.  Anchors  solidly  at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put. 
Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls 
fold  to  top  for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting  Armco 
Zincgrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to  save  freight;  easy 
to  assemble. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2328,  Quincy,  Illinois 
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Low  cost  PUSH-BUTTON  mixing 
FASTER  unloading  with 


uri  |Y  MIXER 
nCLlA  BLEND 


EH 


"A"  You  get  hauling,  p.t.o.  mix- 
ing and  blending,  and  unload- 
ing in  one  unit  for  up  to  $400 
less  than  a  stationary  mixer  of 
the  same  capacity. 

-k  Up  to  6,000  pounds  capacity 
—  holds  120  bu.  — 145  cu.  ft. 
with  extension  sides  and  tan- 
dem axles.  Low  to  ground  — 
64"  high — easy  to  fill. 


5  FORCE  FEED  MIXING  ROLLS 
in  each  compartment! 

Mixes  and  blends  to  commercial  standards 
on  your  farm.  Also  available  as  attachment 
— add  Mixer-Blender  kit  to  your  Helix  Model 
100  auger  box  anytime.  Converts  to  bulk 
delivery  unit— discharges  33  in.  to  16H  ft. 

H  ELIX  CORPORATION  •  crown  point,  Indiana  •  dept 


Present  postal  laws  require  that 
you  notify  both  your  local  post- 
master and  your  publishers'  offices 
National  Live  Stock  Producer 


Arc  You  Moving? 


of  your  change  of  address  when 
you  are  moving.  Include  your  Zone 
number  if  you  have  one. 
139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 


KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
-HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


Good  Managing  Controls  Stress 

The  word  "stress"  has  been  applied 
as  a  causative  factor  in  many  unusual 
disease  problems.  Stress  means 
"pressure"  —  pressure  to  produce, 
pressure  to  gain.  It's  like  driving  at  90 
miles  an  hour  a  car  designed  to  do  60. 

In  live  stock  production,  stress  re- 
sults when  producers  place  the  value 
of  aut  o  m  a  t  i  c 
feeders,  stepped- 
up  feeds  and  im- 
proved breeding 
above  the  worth 
of  animal  com- 
fort and  health. 
In  efforts  to  keep 
gross  income 
above  production 

costs   live  stock      john  b.  herrick 

men  are  sending  hogs  to  market  at 
five  months  of  age  and  putting  three 
pounds  of  gain  a  day  on  steers. 

But  many  growers  have  hampered 
their  production  goals  by  failing  to 
cull  runts,  culls,  and  sick  animals. 
Nor  have  physical  plants  been  ex- 
panded to  accommodate  the  increased 
production.  The  result  is  competition 
for  feed,  water  and  sleeping  space. 
Such  pressure  is  suggested  as  being 
the  cause  for  such  recent  diseases  as 
enterotoxemia  complex  in  pigs  and 
lambs,  ketosis  in  dairy  cows  and  in- 
fertility in  all  cattle. 

As  live  stock  production  continues 
upward  these  stress  factors  will  be- 
come more  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  producer.  Over-crowding,  im- 
proper ventilation,  and  haphazard 
vaccination,  worming  and  castration 
practices  mark  a  producer  as  lacking 
the  all-important  "human  touch." 
Mechanical  devices  alone  are  not  suf- 
ficient. The  master's  eye  still  fattens 
the  animal. 

Most  Corn  Molds  are  Harmless 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  lot  of  mold  on 
corn  this  spring.  A  cold,  wet  fall 
slowed  the  harvest  and  much  corn 
was  picked  wet  and  frozen.  Corn 
stored  wet  or  frozen  may  gather  mold 
when  it  warms  up  and  many  farmers 
are  wondering  if  this  mold  will  harm 
live  stock. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  molds 
that  grow  on  soft,  wet  corn.  In  gen- 
eral, most  of  these  molds  are  harm- 
less. But  occasionally  a  certain  type 
of  mold  may  become  quite  poisonous 
to  some  animals. 

Moldy  corn  won't  hurt  hogs.  The 
only  condition  seen  in  hogs  that  is 
thought  caused  by  moldy  corn  is 
swelling  of  the  external  female 
organs.  Only  gilts  are  affected.  If  you 
notice  the  disturbance,  decrease  the 
amount  of  moldy  corn  being  fed,  sub- 
stituting good  corn  or  oats.  Toward 
farrowing  time  it  is  wise  to  feed  only 
good  corn  to  sows  in  order  to  prevent 
digestive  troubles  that  might  affect 
a  sow's  milking  ability. 

Several  cases  have  been  reported 
where  sheep  have  died  from  eating 
moldy  corn.  It  is  known  that  chang- 
ing from  good  corn  to  moldy  corn 
will  throw  lambs  off  feed.  If  at  all 
possible,  save  the  better  corn  for 
sheep;  they  are  easily  upset  by 
changes  in  quantity  of  feed  and 
should  be  fed  choice  feeds  at  all  times. 

Moldy  corn  is  not  thought  to  be 
injurious  to  cattle.  Excessive  feeding 
of  moldy,  rotten  corn  will  sometimes 
produce  scouring,  impaction  or  bloat 
in  cattle.  But  it  is  not  directly  respon- 
sible for  death  loss. 


10  Rules  for  Winter  Care 

Here  are  10  recommendations  for 
winter  care  of  the  sheep  flock  which 
should  keep  ewes  thrifty  and  lamb 
losses  at  a  minimum. 

1.  Feed  top  quality  legume  hay. 
Good  grass  silage  and  high  quality 
roughage  results  in  stronger, 
healthier  lambs  at  birth. 

2.  A  winter  pasture  of  rye  or  winter 
wheat  will  provide  pregnant  ewes 
with  feed  and  plenty  of  exercise. 
Thus,  barns  are  kept  clean  and  bed- 
ding can  be  saved  until  lambing  be- 
gins. 

3.  Keep  ewes  in  good  condition,  but 
don't  let  them  get  too  fat.  Fat  ewes 
are  difficult  to  breed  and  have 
greater  lambing  trouble.  Ewes  should 
gain  from  20  to  not  more  than  35 
pounds  —  most  of  the  gain  to  be  made 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  gesta- 
tion period.  The  life  of  the  lamb 
starts  at  breeding  time,  146  to  152 
days  prior  to  birth. 

4.  Ewes  in  poor  condition  should 
get  from  one-half  to  one  pound  of 
corn  or  oats  (or  a  mixture)  per  day. 
This  is  important  during  the  six 
weeks  prior  to  lambing. 

5.  All  wool-blind  sheep  are  help- 
less. Tag  all  ewes  and  shear  the  heads 
of  wool-blind  sheep. 

6.  Keep  rams  away  from  ewes  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Heavy  ewes  should 
not  be  crowded.  Provide  adequate 
trough  space  that  is  easy  to  reach. 
Avoid  narrow  gates  or  high  sills  that 
ewes  might  want  to  jump  over. 

7.  Feed  a  mineral  mix  of  two  parts 
bone  meal  and  one  part  loose  iodized 
salt. 

8.  Provide*  plenty  of  clean  fresh 
water  at  all  times. 

9.  Cornfields  are  not  always  the 
best  place  to  winter  ewes.  Usually 
the  corn  and  roughage  is  too  coarse 
and  low-grade  to  produce  strong 
healthy  lambs. 

10.  If  possible,  shear  ewes  just  be- 
fore lambing  if  adequate  shelter  is 
available.  Caution:  Ewes  must  be 
handled  carefully  b  y  experienced 
shearers.  A  shorn  ewe  makes  a  better 
mother  because  she  keeps  the  lamb  in 
the  barn  away  from  cold,  rainy 
weather.  Lambs  can  also  nurse  the 
shorn  ewe  better  and  there's  nothing 
better  than  mother's  milk  for  lambs. 


Prolapsed  Rectums  in  Swine 

Prolapsed  or  everted  rectums 
(turned  wrong  side  out)  are  fre- 
quently observed  in  hogs,  particular- 
ly feeding  shoats.  In  many  cases  the 
stools  are  well  formed,  meaning  that 
enteritis  (inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines) is  not  the  cause. 

The  condition  is  most  often  ob- 
served where  fibrous  material,  such 
as  oats  or  oat  hulls,  or  rations  with  a 
high  amount  of  legume  hay  in  ground 
or  pellet  form,  is  being  fed.  It  is 
thought  that  this  causes  sufficient  ir- 
ritation to  the  rectal  membrane  to 
cause  straining,  eventually  resulting 
in  an  everted  rectum.  Biting  of  the 
protruded  rectum  may  take  place  in 
some  droves,  resulting  in  severely 
lacerated  rectums. 

Pigs  in  this  condition  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  drove  and  placed  on 
a  diet  that  contains  little  fiber  until 
the  rectum  replaces  itself.  Where  in- 
fection occurs,  surgery  can  be  readily 
performed  to  save  the  pig.  If  several 
of  the  herd  are  affected,  remove  the 
fibrous  portion  of  the  ration. 
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CALENDAR  OF  JEWISH  HOLIDAYS-1960 
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HOLIDAYS      O  N0  SLAUGHTER      *  FAST  DAY 


Jewish  holidays  affect  the  market  for  beef  cattle,  calves  and  lambs,  as  Kosher  buyers 
are  off  the  market  for  three  or  four  days  prior  to  certain  dates.  Producers  should  avoid 
shipping  animals  to  the  Kosher  slaughtering  centers  during  Hebrew  holidays  since  the 
demand  and  price  will  be  lower.  There  is  never  any  Kosher  slaughtering  on  Saturdays. 


Your  i\ew  Labor  Savers 


(Continued  jrom  Page  Seventeen) 


able  seasons  he  usually  does  not  have 
more  than  eight  to  10  days  to  do  this 
job.  His  planting  equipment  must 
therefore  be  large  enough  to  get  the 
job  done  in  that  length  of  time." 

Schwart  gives  these  additional  tips 
for  fitting  machinery  to  the  farm: 

Tractor  size  is  determined  by  the 
heaviest  regular  draft  job  the  farmer 
must  do  during  the  year.  Need  for  a 
second  or  third  tractor  depends  on 
;he  total  work  to  be  done  and  the 
lumber  of  workers  to  do  it.  In  gen- 
?ral,  a  tractor  is  needed  for  each  job 
hat  will  occur  simultaneously  with 
Sther  jobs  at  the  peak  season. 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  buy  the 
'jasic  power  units  and  tillage  equip- 
nent.  It  may  sometimes  be  more 
:conomical  to  hire  equipment  for 


harvesting  or  to  obtain  it  through  ex- 
change work. 

Detailed  information  on  the  costs 
of  selected  power-drawn  machines  is 
given  in  the  table  on  page  17.  The 
data  is  based  on  annual  depreciation 
costs,  interest  at  5%  on  undepreciated 
value,  repairs,  and  grease  and  oil 
costs  on  38  farms  in  central  Illinois 
during  1958. 

Fuel  costs  are  included  for  com- 
bines and  balers  with  mounted 
motors.  Acres  covered  include  the  to- 
tal for  the  year.  Average  cost  per  acre 
is  a  simple  average  of  costs  for  each 
farm.  Where  two  or  more  plows  were 
owned  on  one  farm,  the  costs  for  the 
plows  and  the  acres  plowed  were 
used  to  determine  the  average  cost 
per  acre  for  plows  on  that  farm. 


Cost  of  Raising  Dry  Lot  Calves 


The  net  income  from  beef  calves 
aised  in  dry  lot  compared  favorably 
vith  those  raised  on  pasture,  consid- 
ring  the  capital  value  of  land  used, 
eports  S.  A.  Ewing,  Iowa  State  Col- 
ege.  The  net  return  per  $100  invest- 
d  in  land  was  nearly  equal.  It  re- 
uired  only  Yz  acre  of  tillable  land  to 
,  roduce  all  the  silage  needed  to  carry 
calf  from  birth  to  weaning  in  dry 
it.  At  $400  an  acre,  that  meant  only 
200  land  investment  for  each  dry  lot 
I  alf.  The  dry  lot  calves  were  worth 
'n  average  $142.89  or  33«!  a  pound, 
'otal  cost  of  feed  and  other  costs  for 
«ams  and  calves  in  dry  lot  was  $104.39 
er  calf,  providing  a  net  return  of 
1,38.50  per  head. 
Since  the  land  investment  was  only 
200,  that  meant  the  calves  returned 
'a  average  of  $19.25  for  each  $100  in- 
ested  in  land.  Calves  on  bluegrass 


pasture  returned  the  second  lowest 
net  income,  not  counting  land  value. 
They  were  lighter  than  calves  in 
other  lots,  weighing  only  166  pounds 
— worth  310  a  pound  or  $122.76  per 
head  leaving  a  margin  of  $67.89  per 
calf.  They  required  only  .21  of  an 
acre  of  the  $400  land  to  produce  si- 
lage for  them,  but  each  required  5.2 
acres  of  bluegrass  land  valued  at  $50 
per  acre.  That  brought  their  land  in- 
vestment up  to  $344.  So  they  returned 
$19.73  per  $100  of  land  investment. 

Grass-legume  calves  with  creep 
feed  returned  $19.17  per  $100  of  land 
investment  ;  grass-legume  calves 
without  a  creep  returned  $16.95. 
These  cow-calf  experiments  are  con- 
tinuing to  obtain  further  information 
of  the  possibilities  of  profitable  calf 
production  on  high  priced  and  tillable 
crop  and  farm  land  in  the  Corn  Belt. 


Try  this  new  Hybrid  Forage  Grass 


Produce  low-cost  livestock  feed,  rich  in  protein 
and  Vitamin  A,  ideal  for  grazing,  hay  or  ensilage 


~k  High  feed  value,  palatable  and 
nutritious 

•k  Up  to  14%  protein,  150,000  Units  of 
Vitamin  A 

•k  Good  sugar  content,  all  livestock  like  it 

Growers  report  cheap  beef  gains,  high 
milk  production 

•A   No  bloat  reports  after  3  years  of 
grazing 

if  Perennial  type  plant,  easy  to  grow, 
drouth  resistant 

Growers  say—  "Besr 
forage  crop  we've  ever 
tried,  beats  anything!" 

This  new  high-production  strain  of 
Sorghum  Almum  Grass  was  introduced 
from  Australia  just  a  few  years  ago.  In 
the  last  two  years,  stockmen  in  every 
part  of  the  nation  have  tried  it  with  out- 
standing success.  Plantings  on  both  irri- 
gated and  dry  land  show  high  production 
on  many  different  types  of  soils,  from 
clay  to  blow  sand,  under  a  wide  variety 
of  growing  conditions. 

Grows  from  5  to  14  feet  tall.  Leaves 
are  broad,  shiny-green,  rich  in  vitamins. 
At  proper  cutting  time,  stalks  are  succu- 
lent, tender  and  sweet.  Makes  an  ideal 
forage  that  all  livestock  like.  Yields  heavy 
tonnage  —  up  to  30  tons  or  more  of  en- 
silage, 8  to  12  tons  of  hay  per  acre  are 
reported. 

Hundreds  of  enthusiastic  letters  from 
Florida  to  Oregon,  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia say — "Everything  you  said  it  was," 
"It's  the  coming  hay  in  our  part  of  the 
country,"  "Beats  anything  we've  ever 
tried,"  "Best  pasture  I've  ever  seen,"  "In- 
creased both  our  milk  production  and 
cream  test,"  "Cattle  go  for  it  like  kids 
eat  candy." 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Special  5-Acre  Test  Offer,  with  Grower's  Bulletin 

(10  lbs.)  Postpaid  in  U.  S  $12.95 

Stockman's  12-Acre  Grazing  Test,  with  Grower's 
Bulletin  (25  lbs  ).  Postpaid  $29.95 

(Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 


GRAZING  REPORTS  show  low-cost  beef  gains,  in- 
creased milk  production  for  dairy  cattle,  seasonal 
capacity  of  2  to  5  head  per  acre.  Yearlings  gained 
over  2  lbs.  per  head  per  day  without  supplement 
in  many  tests.  Sheep,  horses,  hogs  and  goats  like 
it  and  do  well  on  it,  producers  say. 


PAIATABILITY  TESTS  in  Colorado  show  cattle  and 
calves  often  prefer  Sorghum  Grass  hay  to  good 
alfalfa.  Equally  good  for  feed  when  green 
chopped,  dehydrated  and  pelleted,  or  dried  in 
bundles.  Dry  winter  stalks  test  up  to  9%  sugar, 
make  ideal  roughage  for  mother  cows  or  yearlings. 

xMosf  promising  new  crop 

to  reach  the  U.  5.  since  alfalfa," 

Stockmen  declare. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  this  new 
forage  grass  can  fit  into  your  livestock 
program  on  your  own  farm  or  ranch. 
Takes  only  IV2  to  4  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre, 
produces  tons  of  feed.  Many  reports  of 
good  crops  "where  nothing  else  would 
grow."  Don't  delay,  order  your  seed  now! 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM- 

NEW  MEXICO  Seed  FARMS 

P.O.  Box  1016  -  Clovis,  New  Mexico 


Know  For  Sure 

when  to  market  your  live  stock 

Now — 36  pages  of  vital  information  show  you  the  best  time 
of  year  to  market  beef  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  for  the  most 
money.  Colored  graphs,  charts  and  tables  help  you  make 
short  range  or  long  range  marketing  plans.  Seasonal  pat- 
terns are  fully  explained  in  plain  language.  Send  in  your 
order  now  for  one  or  several  copies  while  the  supply  lasts. 


Only  $1  — mail  today. 


Hundreds  of 
ideas  on  live 
stock  market- 
ing that  can 
save  you  big 
money. 


I  National  Live  Stock  Producer 
I  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

Please  send  me  copies  of 


ing  Live  Stock  by  the  Calendar." 
J  closing  $1  for  each  copy. 


'Market- 
I  am  en- 


Name. 


I 
I 

J  Address  

I  Town  State. 
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Cattle 


Half  a  Ton  of  Beef  per  Acre 

A  1,000  pounds  of  beef  per  acre  is 
a  lot  of  beef,  but  you  can  produce  it 
without  grain;  without  high-powered 
hormones  —  just  good  pasture  know- 
how.  Yearling  Hereford  steers  on  ex- 
cellent grass-legume  irrigated  pas- 
ture made  a  half  ton  of  beef  per  acre 
in  a  three-year  pasture  study  in 
Prosser,  Wash.  It  was  a  victory  for 
good  forage  all  the  way. 

Steers  weighed  an  average  670 
pounds  when  put  on  pasture  after  be- 
ing wintered  to  gain  about  a  pound  a 
day.  Pastures  were  divided  into  four 
plots  and  grazed  rotationally.  When 
pastures  were  grazed  down  to  2  or  3 
inches,  steers  were  moved  to  a  fresh 
plot.  The  forage  in  each  plot  was  9 
to  12  inches  tall  when  steers  were 
turned  in.  The  pasture  season  aver- 
aged 150  to  165  days  from  late  April 
or  early  May  to  early  October.  Ranger 
alfalfa  and  S-143  orchardgrass  were 
used. 

By  the  end  of  the  pasture  season, 
the  cattle  graded  U.  S.  Standard.  With 
another  60  days  in  the  feedlot  they 
were  ready  for  market  as  U.  S. 
Choice.  During  the  first  year  trial, 
the  pasture  mixture  produced  1,027 
pounds  of  beef  per  acre;  dropped  to 
939  pounds  the  second  year  and  was 
down  to  845  pounds  of  beef  per  acre 
the  third  year.  Steer  gains  averaged 
over  2  pounds  per  day. 


Top  Out  Hogs  at  200 

Topping  out  hogs  at  200  to  220 
pounds  means  more  efficient  use  of 
feed,  and  permits  marketing  the  pig 
crop  in  four  or  five  different  groups 
which  takes  some  of  the  gamble  out 
of  marketing.  Feed  efficiency  drops 
quickly  as  hogs  go  above  200  pounds. 
Up  to  200  pounds,  a  pound  of  gain  can 
be  added  for  3  pounds  of  feed  or 
about  90  a  pound.  The  same  hogs  will 
require  4.5  to  5.5  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  pound  of  gain  after  they  reach 
200  pounds  which  moves  feed  costs 
up  to  about  150  per  pound.  Most  of 
the  gain  over  200  pounds  is  in  the 
form  of  lard  because  as  the  hog's 
weight  goes  up,  so  does  the  propor- 
tion of  fat  to  lean  in  the  carcass.  Sort- 
ing out  and  marketing  the  meatier 
hogs  as  they  are  ready  can  save  you 
a  lot  of  feed  and  labor  and  improve 
your  income. 

Run  Hogs  Behind  Cattle 

Hogs  will  make  money  following 
cattle  in  the  feedlot  if  your  cattle  are 


Each  fall,  100  pounds  of  triple 
superphosphate  was  broadcast  as  a 
maintenance  application.  Also,  100 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  was 
applied  three  times  during  the  graz- 
ing season  at  two-month  intervals  to 
supplement  nitrogen  furnished  by 
legumes.  Even  with  this  additional 
nitrogen,  the  grass  didn't  crowd  out 
the  alfalfa.  There  was  better  than 
50%  alfalfa  in  the  mixture  each  year. 

Feed  'Em  Six  Times  Daily 

Feeding  beef  cattle  six  times  daily 
rather  than  once  or  twice  results  in 
faster  gains  and  more  efficient  feed 
use,  reports  W.  W.  Albert,  animal 
science  researcher,  University  of 
Illinois.  The  study  was  prompted  by 
the  widespread  use  of  mechanical 
feeding  equipment.  Test  cattle,  fed 
six  times  daily,  consumed  17%  more 
feed  per  head  daily  and  made  21% 
faster  gains  than  cattle  fed  twice 
daily. 

Another  trial  compared  six  times 
daily  with  twice  daily  and  self  feed- 
ing. Once  again,  steers  fed  six  times 
out-performed  the  checklots.  They 
consumed  5%  more  feed,  gained  10% 
faster  and  produced  a  pound  of  gain 
on  4.5%  less  feed.  The  self -fed  steers 
consumed  more  feed  than  either  of 
the  two  groups,  but  rate  of  gains  and 
feed  efficiency  were  only  average. 
Further  research  is  being  conducted 


Hogs 


on  a  full  grain  ration  of  corn  or  bar- 
ley. One  bushel  of  shelled  corn 
through  cattle  will  produce  one  pound 
of  pork  if  picked  up  by  hogs.  One 
bushel  of  ground  ear  corn  produces 
about  Vz  pound  of  pork;  one  bushel 
of  rolled  barley  about  V3  pound  of 
pork.  If  you're  feeding  plainer  cattle 
on  short  rations  of  grain  and  lots  of 
roughage,  it  won't  pay  to  put  hogs  be- 
hind them.  If  you  feed  100  cattle 
about  1,500  bushels  of  corn,  hogs  fol- 
lowing these  cattle  will  pick  up  1,500 
pounds  of  pork  providing  you  with 
an  extra  $300  income  if  pork  is  fig- 
ured at  $20  per  cwt.  Ground  ear  corn 
or  good  corn  silage  will  do  about  two- 
thirds  as  well,  barley  nearly  one- 
third. 

Hog  Raisers  Need  Grade  Data 

Hog  producers  are  not  getting 
enough  information  from  markets  on 
how  their  hogs  grade.  Often  they 
have  no  idea  why  their  hogs  brought 
a  certain  price.  Interviews  with  sales- 
men at  14  commission  firms  and 


to  determine  best  feeding  schedules 
under  various  mechanized  set-ups. 

Good  vs.  Choice  Beef 

Choice  grade  beef  comprises  over 
50%  of  all  beef  sold  at  retail,  but  eat- 
ing quality  tests  indicate  that  Good 
grade  beef  may  surpass  the  favorite. 
Dr.  James  Rhodes,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, asserts  that  the  eating  quality 
of  two-thirds  of  the  animals  in  Good 
grade  is  equal  to  that  of  Choice  ani- 
mals. Picking  out  the  two  of  every 
three  Good  animals  which  now  have 
Choice  eating  quality  is  the  problem. 

Meat  preference  research  in  sev- 
eral states  shows  that  consumers  pre- 
fer Good  over  Choice  beef  because  it 
contains  less  external  fat  and  less 
marbling.  Yield  figures  indicate  that 
leaner  Choice  animals  are  actually 
worth  more  to  meat  retailers  than 
highly  finished  Choice  animals.  Pack- 
er buyers,  too,  are  becoming  more 
critical  of  excess  finish. 

Bruise  Losses:  60  to  $2.77 

Cattle  bruise  losses  during  the 
marketing  process  ranged  from  60  to 
$2.77  per  head  or  an  average  of  600 
per  head  in  a  special  USDA  study. 
Such  losses  add  up  to  $12  million  a 
year  in  the  cattle  industry.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  loss  resulted  from  de- 
valuation of  animals  (which  means 
that  you  pay  for  it)  and  one-third 


buyers  for  four  major  packers  in 
Minnesota  reveal  that  not  a  single 
salesman  or  buyer  wrote  the  live  hog 
grade  on  the  farmer's  account  of  sale. 

Commission  firms  and  buyers  ap- 
parently  are  not  using  the  same 
criteria  in  "merit-buying"  of  hogs. 
Salesmen  mentioned  body  length  of 
hogs  10  times  while  packers  men- 
tioned it  only  once  in  a  study  of  merit 
buying.  Five  of  the  14  salesmen  had 
no  idea  of  their  own  accuracy  in  de- 
termining live  hog  grades.  Both  sales- 
men and  packer  buyers  agreed  that 
farmers  were  getting  up  to  750  per 
cwt.  premium  on  meat-types,  but 
were  docked  up  to  750  on  over-fat 
hogs.  Farmers  were  not  aware  of 
these  premiums  or  discounts,  how- 
ever, since  all  they  are  told  is  the 
average  price  for  the  lot. 

If  the  farmer  does  not  go  to  the 
market  with  his  hogs,  the  grade 
should  be  on  the  sales  slip.  Other- 
wise, he  may  blame  the  salesman  for 
a  low  price,  not  realizing  that  his 
hogs  were  too  fat,  overweight  or  un- 
derfinished. 


from  trimming  out  bruised  meat  from 
the  carcass. 

Researchers  observed  test  animals 
from  loading  through  slaughter. 
Three-fourths  of  the  bruises  and  one- 
half  the  losses  occurred  while  ani- 
mals were  in  packers'  hands  moving 
from  holding  pens  to  slaughter.  Larg- 
est losses  came  from  hip  and  loin  in- 
juries in  loading,  transporting,  and 
unloading.  Shoulder  injuries  were 
next.  Steers,  being  larger  and  more 
excitable,  averaged  losses  of  81 0  a 
head;  heifers  270. 

Higher  grades  of  cattle,  with  thick- 
er protective  layers  of  fat,  suffered 
less  carcass  damage  than  did  lower 
grades.  For  Choice  grades  the  loss  av- 
eraged 290  a  head;  Good  870;  Stand- 
ard $1.01. 

Ethanol  Gives  Good  Results 

Ethyl  alcphol  in  urea-containing 
liquid  feeds  puts  on  additional  gains, 
research  at  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station  shows.  The  LSU  researchers 
separated  30  registered  yearling 
Hereford  heifers  into  two  lots.  One 
lot  was  fed  a  liquid  supplement  con- 
taining urea,  molasses,  phosphoric 
acid  and  trace  minerals.  The  other  15 
head  received  the  same  supplement 
with  the  addition  of  ethanol. 

Besides  these  supplements,  cattle 
in  both  groups  were  fed  cottonseed 
hulls  and  minerals  for  92  days. 


Give  Pig  Growth  a  Push 

Baby  pig  gains  were  increased  18% 
and  feed  efficiency  improved  by  9% 
when  soybean  oil  and  dried  skim  milk 
basal  diets  were  supplemented  with 
thyroprotein,  a  metabolic  stimulant  in 
tests  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Thyroprotein  contains  about  1  % 
thryoxine,  a  hormone  which  regulates 
body  growth. 

Don't  Limit  Hog  Ration 

Limiting  the  feed  of  growing  hogs 
won't  necessarily  cause  them  to  be 
leaner.  Experiments  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  show  that  limiting 
concentrate  consumption  either  by 
feeding  bulky  rations  or  by  hand- 
feeding  less  than  a  full  feed  has  pro- 
duced these  results: 

•  Slowed  down  gains. 

•  Increased  feed  costs  if  bulky  ra- 
tions are  used,  but  slightly  lowered 
them  if  70%  of  a  full  feed  is  handfed. 

•  Improved  carcass  quality  (less 
backfat  and  more  lean)  in  fatty  hogs, 
but  not  consistently  improved  qual- 
ity in  hogs  bred  to  be  meaty. 


Sheep 


Drylotting  Early  Lambs 

A  breeding  test  that  turned  into  a 
nutrition  test  may  cause  some  native 
sheep  raisers  to  change  their  prac- 
tices. Ray  Dutt,  geneticist,  University 
of  Kentucky,  wanted  to  see  if  ewes 
which  lambs  had  been  nursing  came 
into  heat  or  breeding  condition. 
Here's  what  he  did:  He  took  two 
groups  of  ewes  which  had  late  lambs 
(April) ;  weaned  half  the  lambs  at  21 
days  of  age  and  put  them  in  dry-lot 
on  a  complete  mixed  ration. 

The  ewes  did  not  come  into  heat 
which  answered  his  first  question, 
but  the  dry-lot  lambs  did  very  well 
on  the  complete  mixed  ration.  At  80 
days  of  age,  the  lambs  averaged  55 
pounds,  4  more  pounds  than  those 
allowed  to  remain  and  suckle  their 
dams.  The  dry-lot  lambs  had  fewer 
parasites.  Such  an  "early  weaning" 
and  dry-lot  feeding  is  not  done  very 


widely  in  Kentucky.  Most  lambs  are 
sold  off  their  mothers  at  market  time 
and  are  usually  pastured  along  with 
the  dam.  Dry-lotting  is  more  costly 
than  pasturing  ordinarily,  but  the 
trial  batch  of  lambs  did  not  have  to  go 
through  a  costly  drenching  process 
to  control  parasites. 

Feeding  Native  Sheep 

Sheep  producers  must  shift  from 
a  pastoral  system  to  an  intensified 
grain  and  drylot  feeding  system  if 
they  are  to  compete  with  beef  and 
pork  producers,  asserts  R.  M.  Jordan, 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  corner- 
stone of  such  a  program  is  earlier 
weaning  which  enables  farmers  to 
sell  more  90-pound  fat  lambs  in  June 
at  highest  prices;  reduces  internal 
parasite  problems;  permits  farms  to 
carry  more  sheep  and  results  in 


greater  sheep  profits.  In  one  Minne- 
sota study,  lambs  weaned  at  10  to  12 
weeks  and  grain-fed  in  drylot  or  on 
pasture  gained  as  rapidly  as  non- 
weaned  lambs  creep-fed  on  pasture 
while  suckling  ewes. 

Lamb  feeders  might  consider  the 
following  practices  for  better  results, 
reports  Ralph  H.  Salzman,  lamb 
feeder,  Ashton,  Minn.  (1)  Use  excess 
roughage  in  late  summer  and  early 
fall  for  cheap  gains.  (2)  If  possible, 
make  use  of  cornfields  either  before 
or  after  harvest  or  both.  (3)  Worm  if 
lambs  show  any  symptoms  of  para- 
sites. (4)  Always  vaccinate  as  a  form 
of  insurance.  (5)  Feed  lambs  good 
corn,  hay,  a  simple  mineral  mix  and 
limited  protein  and  plenty  of  good 
fresh  water.  (6)  Provide  winter 
shelter.  (7)  Don't  get  lambs  too 
heavy.  Market  when  they  are  finish- 
ed for  their  grade. 


Young  Ewes  for  Breedinj 

Size  and  weight  of  yearling  ewe; 
has  a  major  influence  on  their  per 
f  ormance  when  they  enter  the  breed 
ing  flock.  Ewes  weighing  100  to  11JT 
pounds  performed  better  than  thos< 
weighing  above  or  below  this  weigh  j 
range.  For  each  pound  increase  ir 
yearling  breeding  weight  up  to  10i 
pounds,  there  was  an  increase  of  • 
pounds  in  total  lamb  production  an< 
0.6  pound  increase  in  wool  product 
tion  during  the  sheep's  lifetime.  Thi 
would  indicate  that  young  ewej, 
should  be  permitted  to  make  thl 
most  of  their  development  befor 
they  enter  the  breeding  flock,  report! 
Maurice  Shelton,  McGregor  (Texas 
Experiment  Station  who  conducted 
the  study.    The  optimum  breedin 
weight  for  mature  Rambouillet  ewe  . 
under  range  conditions  was  aroun  : 
120  pounds. 
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For  Springtime 


Cattle 


Manage  Mountain  Meadows 

Mountain  meadow  research  in 
Colorado  shows  that  only  520  days 
are  required  to  produce  a  1,000- 
pound  animal  on  well-managed  for- 
age against  1,260  days  to  produce  a 
1,000-pound  animal  under  ordinary 
ranching  conditions.  Total  forage  in- 
take per  beef  animal  on  grazing  tests 
was  13,300  pounds  against  a  total  for- 
age intake  of  20,300  pounds  on 
ranches  following  usual  practices. 
Good  harvesting  and  forage  manage- 
ment practices  produced  market- 
weight  beef  animals  faster;  cut  forage 
intake  per  pound  of  beef;  require  less 
water  for  a  pound  of  forage;  increase 
harvested  forage  yields  per  acre  and 
increase  the  crude  protein  content  of 
the  forage. 

Early  cut  forage  plus  second  cut 
yielded  50%  more  crude  protein  than 
late  cut  forage.  Good  water  manage- 
ment produced  a  ton  of  forage  for  9.5 
inches  of  water  per  acre  against  136 
acre-inches  of  water  required  for  a 
ton  of  forage  on  some  ranches.  Only 
135  gallons  of  water  was  needed  to 
produce  one  pound  of  hay  and  1,625 
gallons  to  produce  one  pound  of  beef 
on  good  ranches  as  compared  with 
2,000  gallons  of  water  for  a  pound  of 
hay  and  26,000  gallons  of  water  for  a 
pound  of  beef  on  poor  ranches. 

Good  irrigation  practices  increased 
hay  yield  to  4.82  tons  per  acre  with 
19.1%  crude  protein  or  1,844  pounds 
of  crude  protein  to  the  acre.  Late  har- 
vested hay  produced  only  2.16  tons  of 
forage  per  acre  with  crude  protein  of 
10.7%  or  464  pounds  per  acre.  During 
the  90-day  growing  season,  grass 
yields  produced  12,000  pounds  per 
acre  when  nitrogen  was  added;  grass- 
legume  pastures  7,500  pounds  per 
acre. 

When  to  Breed  Heifers 

Should  heifers  be  bred  to  calve 
first  as  two-year-olds,  or  should  they 
be  held  another  year  and  bred  to 
calve  for  the  first  time?  Here's  what 
a  12-year  study  of  this  question  re- 
vealed at  Dixon  Springs,  111.  Station. 

(1)  During  the  productive  life  of 
cows,  those  bred  first  as  yearlings 
weaned  one  more  calf  for  about  350 
pounds  more  total  weaned  weight. 

(2)  Weaning  weight  per  calf  fa- 
vored breeding  cows  first  as  two- 
year-olds. 

(3)  There  was  little  or  no  differ- 
ence between  mature  weights  of  cows 
bred  first  either  as  yearlings  or  as 
two-year-olds. 

Breed  only  grow  thy  yearlings. 
Heifers  calving  first  as  two-year-olds 
need  better  care  and  closer  attention, 
especially  at  calving  time.  Also,  ex- 
pect more  calving  difficulties  with 
younger  heifers.  It  would  be  wise  to 
breed  yearling  heifers  to  a  bull  known 
to  sire  small  calves. 


Four  Factors  of  Success 

Good  cattle,  good  grass,  good  feed 
and  good  management  are  the  four 
essential  requirements  of  success  in 
the  cattle  business,  asserts  Marvin 
Melton,  who  owns  a  500-acre  farm 
near  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Melton  con- 
tends that  the  lack  of  any  one  of  the 
four  can  ruin  you,  but  if  all  four  are 
kept  in  balance  you'll  do  all  right  in 
the  cattle  business. 

Melton  buys  Colorado  steer  calves 
at  400  pounds,  feeds  grain  on  grass 
during  a  long  grazing  season  and 
markets  them  at  1,040  pounds  with 
a  majority  grading  Choice.  His  last 
group  gained  600  pounds  in  11  months 
and  dressed  60%.  The  Herefords 
leave  Colorado  in  late  November  or 
early  December.  On  April  1,  cattle 
are  turned  on  grass  and  put  on  a 
ration  of  cracked  corn  or  milo  and 
protein  supplement.  Pasture  grasses 
are  Coastal  Bermuda,  Native  Ber- 
muda, Lespedeza,  White  Dutch  and 
Ladino  clovers. 

Melton  estimates  the  cost  of  beef 
production  at  200  a  pound  including 
all  costs:  Labor,  feeds  (grass  and 
grain),  veterinary  bills,  interest  on 
investment,  land  depreciation,  and 
investment  in  pasture.  Grass  is  avail- 
able from  September  to  December  in 
Arkansas  and  Melton  buys  700  pound 
yearlings  to  utilize  fall  grass.  These 
are  marketed  at  1,100  pounds  after 
being  fed  cottonseed  meal-salt  mix 
on  grass. 

Spayed  Heifers  Gain  Slower 

Feeders  should  study  the  costs  of 
spayed  vs.  open  heifers.  In  a  200-day 
feeding  test,  spayed  heifers  gained 
1.79  pounds  compared  to  1.96  pounds 
for  open  heifers.  This  difference  is 
not  great,  but  the  spayed  heifers  re- 
quired more  feed  per  pound  of  gain 
and  yielded  a  carcass  of  58.6%  as 
compared  to  59.4%  for  the  open  heif- 
ers. Spayed  heifers,  however,  are 
easier  to  feed  in  that  excitement  from 
estrus  and  possibility  of  pregnancy  is 
removed. 

Feeders  may  want  to  abort  preg- 
nant heifers.  This  can  be  done  up  to 
120  days  from  date  of  conception 
with  the  use  of  estrogenic  hormones. 
One  injection  will  abort  a  high  per- 
centage of  those  treated.  Discuss  this 
with  your  veterinarian. 

Fat  Cattle  $2  Lower 

Fat  cattle  prices  in  1960  may  follow 
a  rather  flat  pattern  averaging  about 
$2  per  cwt.  lower  than  in  1959,  be- 
lieves M.  B.  Kirtley,  marketing  econ- 
omist, University  of  Illinois.  The 
yearly  average  was  $28  for  Choice 
steers  at  Chicago.  The  high  prices  of 
late  winter  and  early  spring  of  the 
past  two  years  seem  unlikely  this 
year.  But  summer  prices  could  show 
some  strength. 


7326— Gay  little  pinafore  embroidered  with 
bunny  and  flower.  Make  several  versions  of 
remnants.  Child's  Sizes  2,  4,  6.  Pattern,  em- 
broidery transfer.  STATE  SIZE. 

7076— State  birds  in  natural  colors  are  a 
Measure  to  embroider  onto  separate  blocks 
for  a  lovely  quilt.  Diagrams,  transfers,  di- 
rections for  quilt  72  x  102  inches. 

7168 — Do  your  chairs  and  sofa  need  new 
.slipcovers  to  give  your  home  a  fresh  look  for 
spring?  Easy  to  make!  Just  follow  our  step- 
by-step  directions  as  you  pin  and  fit,  snip  and 
sew  and  presto! — you've  done  it  yourself. 

7180 — Join  star  medallions  for  many  lovely 
household  accessories — scarves,  pillow  tops, 
doilies,  or  make  a  bedspread  or  tablecloth. 
Easy  directions  for  medallion. 

Send  orders  and  25c  (in  coins)  for  each 
'pattern.  Add  5c  for  each  pattern  for  first- 
class  mail.  Send  an  additional  25c  for  our 
new  I960  Needlecraft  Catalogue  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
Pattern  Dept.  199 
232  West  18th  Street 

New  York  11,  N.  Y.  "Why  can't  you  just  SHOVEL  the  walks  like  other  men!" 
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DETROIT 
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CLEVELAND 
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other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham.  Ala...  Pick- Ban  khead 

Cincinnati. 0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton,  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich...  Pick-Durant 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

Pick-Melbourne 
South  Bend,  ind... Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D  C  .. Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0.. .  .Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga, Tenn  .Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.Springs.Colo  .Albert  Pick  Motel 

Huntsv.lle.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla  .Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery, Ala. ..Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va.... Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rocklord,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. ..Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wacker  Drive  *  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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DIAMOND? 
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Carat 


FANTASTIC 

NEW 
SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

(SCRATCHES  GLASS) 


MAN-MADE 

DIAMONDS 

WHITE 

DAZZLING  -  FIERY  -  BRILLIANT 

HARD 

The  stone  you  have  read  about  in  Reader's 
Digest,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Time,  Life,  etc. 


WARRANTED  AGAINST  SCRATCHING,  CHIPPING, 
BREAKING  OR  FREE  REPLACEMENT. 

...  To  help  you  select  the  proper  carat  size  of  your 
choice,  this  chart  shows  actual  carat  sizes. 


#  #  m 


Vz  ct.  1  ct.  2  ct.  3  a  4  a. 
ALLIED  IMPORT  CO.  div.  g.e.  gem  co. 

1661  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Free  Book  on  Arthritis 
And  Rheumatism 

HOW    TO    AVOID    CRIPPLING  DEFORMITIES 

Explains  why  drugs  and  medicines  give  only 
temporary  relief  and  fail  to  remove  the 
causes;  tells  all  about  a  prc^n  specialized 
non-surgical,  non-medical  treatment  which  has 
proven  successful  since  1919.  Write  for  this  36- 
page  FREE  BOOK  today.  . 
Ball   Clinic.   Dept.  30      Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

America's  Top  Breed 

Ideal  for  Crossing.  Suffolk-sired  lambs  grow 
faster,  attain  market  weight  early,  bring  top 
prioes.  Start  a  Suffolk  flock  now  with  registered 
foundation  stock.   For  free  information  and  breeders 


list, 


ite 


THE  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

P.  O.  Box  3241,  Columbia,  Mo. 


Needle  Novelties 


632 


632  Choose  your  Easter  bonnet!  Veil  hats 
are  eosy,  economical  to  make.  Directions  for 
six  enchanting  styles  to  trim  with  petals, 
flowers,  ribbons. 

7405  Make  this  butterfly  quilt  in  gay  odds 
and  ends  or  just  print-and  plain  combination 
as  shown.  Charts,  pattern  of  patches,  direc- 
tions. 

7479  Bring  these  pheasants  to  glowing  life 
with  rich  colors  of  brown,  green,  orange. 
Transfer  of  two  motifs  8  x  21  inches,  transfer, 
color  chart. 

7339  Luxurious  doily  for  TV  or  table.  Crochet 
directions  for  22-inch  TV  cover  in  No.  50  cot- 
ton, 25  inches  in  No.  30;  or  38-inch  cloth  in 
string. 

Send  orders  and  25c  (in  coins)  for  each 
pattern.  Add  5c  for  each  pattern  for 
first-class  mail.  Send  an  additional  25c 
for  new  1960  Needlecraft  Catalog  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
162  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 
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lie  FBDDUCEirs 


Want  5%  Dn  U.  S.  Issues? 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


"DECENTLY  THE  U.  S.  TREASURY 
went  to  the  nation's  banks  and 
other  giant  investors  for  the  first  cash 
borrowing  of  1960.  It  raised  $2  bil- 
lion, pledged  to  pay  back  the  money 
out  of  the  taxes  it'll  be  collecting  this 
coming  June.  For  the  use  of  this  cash 
for  only  a  half-year,  the  Treasury  is 
paying  almost  5%. 

"Close  to  5%  for  a  half-year  loan!" 
you  might  exclaim.  "The  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury is  paying 
this?  Why  can't  1 
get  in  on  a  deal 
like  this?" 

The  answer  is 
you  can  get  in  on 
it  whenever  you 
wish  —  today,  to- 
rn o  r  r  o  w,  next 
week  —  if  you 
know  how  to  go 
about  it. 

You  can  get  an 
income  equal  to  more  than  5%  on 
money  you  invest  in  U.  S.  Treasury 
I.O.U.'s  to  be  paid  off  this  October. 

You  can  get  an  income  also  equal 
to  over  5%  on  U.  S.  notes  which  will 
be  paid  off  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
in  1962. 

You  can  buy  a  chunk  of  those  fa- 
mous "Magic  5's" — the  5%  notes  due 
in  '64  which  the  Treasury  issued  this 
past  fall  and  which  made  headlines 
around  the  world — by  paying  a  light 
premium  for  them.  At  this  writing, 
you'd  have  to  pay  around  $1,008  for 
$1,000  of  the  5's,  but  you  still  can  clip 
a  coupon  of  5%  each  year  to  August 
1964. 

The  key  point  is  that  you  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  exact  day  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  issues  new  securities 
in  order  to  buy  its  obligations  at  to- 
day's historically  high  interest  rates. 

You  can  enter  the  market  when- 
ever you  wish  and  pick  up  securities 
with  whatever  maturity  date  you 
favor.  The  only  qualifications  are 
you'll  have  to  pay  some  fee  or  com- 
mission on  your  operation  and  you 
shouldn't  try  to  invest  less  than 
$1,000,  for  the  great  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment securities  market  simply  is  not 
geared  to  smaller  operations. 

Do  you  want  to  buy? 

If  so,  go  to  your  bank  or  broker, 
tell  an  investing  officer  what  you 
want.  If  you  wish  to  invest  for  a  pe- 
riod of  up  to  a  year,  okay,  say  so.  He 


can  buy  you  U.  S.  Treasury  bills  or 
near-maturing  notes.  He  will  tell  you 
precisely  what  your  return  will  be 
for  the  period  you  hold  the  securities. 

If  you  wish  to  invest  for  a  slightly 
longer  period — buy  securities  due  in 
1961  or  1962  or  1963 — okay,  say  so. 
He  can  buy  you  outstanding  U.  S. 
Treasury  notes  or  bonds  due  in  these 
years  and  again,  he'll  tell  you  pre- 
cisely what  your  return  will  be  for 
your  holding  period. 

But  should  you  buy? 

Here,  the  answer  must  depend  on 
what  you  want  to  do  with  your  sav- 
ings and  when  you  might  want  to  use 
these  savings  for  something  else. 

Obviously,  an  investment  in  U.  S. 
Treasury  obligations  today  will  bring 
you  a  yearly  income  undreamed  of  a 
few  years  back.  It  would  have  been  a 
bold  crystal-gazer  indeed  who  in  1958 
would  have  forecast  that  in  1960  the 
Treasury  would  be  paying  5%  for  a 
short-term  loan! 

But  interest  rates  could  go  even 
higher.  With  the  settlement  of  the 
steel  strike,  business  well  may  go  in- 
to a  major  upsurge  in  the  coming 
months,  and  the  demands  for  loans 
may  become  tremendous.  With  the 
Federal  Reserve  maintaining  the  lid 
on  the  supply  of  credit,  the  soaring 
demands  for  credit  may  push  rates 
up  another  notch,  thus  force  down  the 
prices  of  the  marketable  securities 
you  buy  today. 

So,  if  you  expect  to  need  your  sav- 
ings in  the  near  future  and  you  still 
want  to  take  advantage  of  today's  in- 
terest rates,  stick  to  the  near-matur- 
ing U.  S.  securities.  They'll  give  you 
rich  returns,  they're  equivalent  to 
cash,  they  can  be  sold  over  the  phone 
in  a  few  minutes. 

I've  written  it  in  the  past,  I'll  be 
writing  it  in  the  future.  The  level  of 
interest  rates  in  the  vast  U.  S.  securi- 
ties market  has  reached  a  point  which 
should  attract  and  is  attracting  indi- 
viduals who  never  before  have  even 
considered  buying  a  marketable  U.  S. 
obligation. 

Incidentally,  if  your  banker  or 
broker  pleads  ignorance  about  all  this 
when  you  approach  him,  show  him 
this  column.  If  he  still  balks,  tell  him 
to  check  with  a  more  informed  source 
in  Wall  Street,  or  go  elsewhere  your- 
self. What  I've  given  you  here  is  an 
accurate  report. 


is 
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Helpful  Household  Hints 


$y    Shirley  l$c 


oqen 


Cover  the  shelves  of  your  medicine 
chests  with  blotting  paper  and  any 
spilled  liquids  will  be  absorbed 
quickly. 

When  measuring  molasses  in  cook- 
ing, dip  your  spoon  or  cup  into  boil- 
ing water  before  measuring.  The  mo- 
lasses won't  stick  to  the  sides  and 
you'll  get  the  proper  amount. 

Your  embroidery  thread  won't 
tangle  if  you'll  wrap  each  color 
around  an  empty  match  book.  It  won't 
come  loose  either  after  the  flap  is 
closed. 

You  can  restore  fragrance  to  an  old 
cedar  chest  by  gently  rubbing  the  in- 
sides  with  fine  sandpaper. 


If  your  goldfish  don't  seem  to  be  as 
lively  as  usual,  try  adding  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  fresh 
water  for  the  bowl  or  tank. 

Worn  inner  soles  of  shoes  or 
houseslippers  can  be  replaced  easily 
by  cutting  new  ones  from  an  old  felt 
hat  and  gluing  them  into  place. 

You  can  fireproof  the  clothing  of 
children  who  insist  on  playing  with 
matches  by  pouring  an  ounce  of  alum 
in  the  last  rinse  water  for  cotton  or 
muslin  material.  This  precaution  is 
well  worth  the  extra  trouble. 

A  cracked  vase  can  be  mended 
easily  by  coating  the  inside  with  a 
thick  layer  of  paraffin. 


Artistic  Needlework 


7035  Bunny  and  scattered  posies  trim  this 
adorable  set.  She'll  love  the  sundress  and 
ruffled  trimmed  panties  to  match.  Child's 
Sizes  2,  4,  6,  included.  Transfer,  cutting 
charts,  directions. 

7058  Dramatize  your  bedroom  with  a  spread 
embroidered  in  all  the  colors  of  the  peacock. 
Transfer  of  large  motif  15  x  18  inches,  four 
smaller,  4</2  x  8'  4  inches,  color  chart. 
658  A  pleasure  to  do  dishes  when  they're  in 
easy  embroidery  on  kitchen  towels.  Transfer 
of  six  motifs  5'/4  x  8'/4  inches;  color  sugges- 
tions. 

7159  Join  crocheted  squares  for  this  lovely 
cloth.  Make  scarves,  pillow  tops,  too.  Crochet 
directions  for  8'/4-inch  square  in  No.  30  cot- 
ton.   Larger  in  string. 

Send  orders  and  25c  (in  coins)  for  each 
pattern.  Add  5c  for  each  pattern  for 
first-class  mail.  Send  an  additional  25c 
for  new  1960  Needlecraft  Catalog  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
162  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 
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Two  Recipes  For  Yniir 
Informal  Dinner  Party 


to 


Tt/TODERN  ENTERTAINING-  is 
much  less  formal  than  it  was  in 
yesteryear.  With  new  advances  in 
meat  merchandising,  with  the  great 
variety  of  frozen,  canned  and  pack- 
aged items  in  your  market,  and  with 
modern  refrigerators,  ranges  and 
freezers,  hospitality  indeed  becomes 
easier.  Even  the  novice  can  have 
friends  come  to  dinner  and  know 
they'll  enjoy  it. 

But  whether  you're  new  or  exper- 
ienced at  party  giving  there's  one  im- 
portant point — plan  your  party! 
Remember  that  it  starts  at  least  the 
day  before.  Whether  it's  two  or  20 
you  will  be  serving,  get  out  a  pencil 
and  paper.  Carefully  make  out  your 
menu,  make  a  list  of  your  party  needs 
(tablecloth,  napkins,  etc.)  and  finally 
your  shopping  list.  This  way  you'll 
not  miss  one  essential  item  in  the 
busy  hours  right  before  party  time. 

By  all  means  try  out  a  new  recipe 
on  your  husband  or  family.  Don't  let 
your  guests  be  the  taste-testers.  Per- 
haps you'll  discover  that  you  would 
like  just  a  little  less  seasoning  than 
the  recipe  calls  for  or  some  other 
minor  change. 

February,  with  its  many  special 
days,  is  a  perfect  time  for  serving  a 
dinner  party.  And  for  a  tasty  dish 
that  even  a  beginning  hostess  can 
prepare  with  ease  try: 

Cherry  Pork  Chops:  Make  the 
cherry  sauce  early  in  the  day  and  re- 
frigerate. Then  all  you  need  to  do  is 
brown  the  chops,  add  the  sauce,  and 
let  them  cook. 

Here  is  the  recipe  for  6  servings. 
Purchase  6  loin  pork  chops  cut  % 
to  1-inch  thick.  Brown  the  chops 
thoroughly  on  both  sides  in  1  table- 
spoon of  lard  or  drippings.  Pour  off 
the  drippings.  Then  season  with  1 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  Vt  teaspoon  of 
pepper.  Next,  drain  one  16-ounce  can 
of  tart  red  pitted  cherries,  reserving 
the  juice.  Add  enough  water  to  the 
:herry  juice  to  make  one  cup  of 
liquid. 

Then  combine  1  tablespoon  of 
cornstarch  and  \k  cup  of  brown 
^ugar.  Add  the  cherry  juice.  Cook, 


For  February  entertaining  serve  tender 
golden-brown  pork  chops  topped  with  a 
red  cherry  sauce.  Also  an  ideal  family  dish. 


stirring  constantly,  until  thickened 
and  clear.  Add  the  cherries  to  the 
sauce.  Pour  over  the  pork  chops. 
Cover  tightly  and  simmer  45  minutes. 
For  the  remainder  of  your  menu 
you  might  have  whipped  potatoes, 
French  green  beans,  a  green  salad, 
hard  rolls,  and  a  dessert  such  as 
heart-shaped  meringues  topped  with 
ice  cream  and  fudge  sauce. 

Tropical  Ham  Slice:  Ham  is  a  per- 
ennial party-time  favorite.  In  this 
recipe  a  thick  ham  slice  is  baked  in 
combination  with  a  fruit  sauce. 
Again,  the  fruit  sauce  can  be  made  in 
advance  for  party  serving. 

Purchase  a  smoked  ham  slice  large 
enough  for  6  servings  and  cut  1  inch 
thick.  About  1%  hours  before  you 
plan  to  sit  down  at  the  table,  place 
the  ham  in  an  open  roasting  pan. 
Spread  the  top  and  sides  with  1  tea- 
spoon of  prepared  mustard  and  sprin- 
kle with  V4  cup  of  brown  sugar.  For 
the  sauce  force  V2  cup  of  drained,  un- 
sweetened cooked  dried  apricots 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  Add  one  8V2- 
ounce  can  of  crushed  pineapple  and 
V4  cup  liquid  in  which  the  apricots 
were  cooked.  Mix  thoroughly.  Pour 
over  the  ham  slice  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven  (300°  F.)  for  IVz  hours. 

With  the  ham  slice  you,  also,  might 
like  sweet  potatoes,  buttered  peas 
with  pearl  onions,  sour  cream  cole 
slaw,  hot  rolls  and  the  February  fa- 
vorite, cherry  pie  a  la  mode. 


•Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


pRANKFURTERS,  THE  CENTURY-OLD  American  favorite,  have  moved 
out  of  the  bun  and  into  the  dinner  dish.  For  an  excellent  Saturday  night 
dish — or  for  serving  when  young  people  get  together — try  frankfurters 
wrapped  in  tomato  yeast  rolls.  They  are  delicious  with  creamed  asparagus, 
individual  molded  vegetable  salads,  and  dessert  such  as  cherry  nut  cake. 


FRANKFURTERS 
IN  TOMATO  YEAST  ROLLS 

10  frankfurters 

1  package  roll  mix  tomato  juice 
B  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

2  tablespoon  melted  butter 
or  margarine 


Prepare  roll  mix  according  to  the  directions  on  the  package,  substi- 
tuting tomato  juice  for  the  liquid  required.  Allow  to  rise,  then  roll  into  a 
12-inch  circle  and  sprinkle  with  cheese.  Cut  into  10  pie-shaped  pieces  and 
roll  a  frankfurter  in  each  piece,  rolling  from  the  wide  edge  of  the  dough. 
Brush  with  melted  butter  or  margarine  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°  F.) 
for  15  to  20  minutes.  Ten  servings. 


Your  Spring  and  Summer  Fashions 


4716 

14i/2_24Vj 


4606 


A_7'lf\    Tailored    springtimer.     Smart    step-in  styling, 
^/  IU    pocket   tabs.     Printed    Pattern    in    Half  Sizes 
to  24i/2-  Size  1 6 1/2  takes  4'/t  yards  35-inch  fabric. 
QOrty     Versatile   style    to   sew   with    slim    skirt  or 
*  *-\J i      flared.    Pretty  open  collar,  pockets.  Printed 
rn  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20;  40.   Size  16  with  slim 
takes  3'/2  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

Yoked  sundress,  collared  bolero 
must  for  summer.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24</2-  Size  16l/2  dress  takes 
3%  yards  35-inch  fabric;  bolero,  1%  yards. 
A~7QA  Trio  of  jiffy-cut  blouses — each  pat- 
*r  /  O**  tern  complete  on  one  piece  of  tissue. 
Printed  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16,  V-neck 
style  takes  1  Vi  yards  35-inch  fabric;  round  and 
square-neck  versions,  each  1  Vi  yards. 

Pretty    sundress    is    becoming    to  any 
figure.    Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  and 
Women's  Sizes  12  to  20;  40  to  48.   Size  18  takes 
A7/g  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

Af*.r\"}  Princess  sundress  for  her  summer 
*rOU  J  wardrobe.  Printed  Pattern  in  girls' 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14.  Size  10  takes  3  yards  39- 
inch  fabric.    A  blouse  pattern  is  included. 


9207 
12-20,40 


PATTERNS   35   CENTS  EACH 


Send  orders  and  35c  (in  coins)  for  each 
pattern.   Add   10c  each  for  first-class  mail. 


Pattern 
Number 


Size 


PLEASE   PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name   

Street  or  RFD 
City   


State   

Send  25c  for  Catalogue  of  Printed  Dress  Patterns.  More  than  100  styles  for  all  sizes  in  full 
color 

Mail  to  Pattern  Dept.  199,  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Till:  PRODI ICER-S  >l \ILIH>\  >l  AKKI  T 


LOW  COST 
FEED 
MILL 


Grinds  All  Grains 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111.  % 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  Shetland  Ponies,  Sorrel. 
Palomino.  Dapple,  $100.00  up.  Studs,  Mares. 
Hoyt  Lovelace.  Box  293,  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 

TOP  QUALITY  Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  also 
complete  herds.  All  ages.  Priced  right.  Bay- 
field County  Cattle  Co-op,  Mason,  Wis.  First 
Bangs  free  county  in  State  of  Wisconsin. 
WE  SELL  300  to  800  young  calves  every  Mon- 
day. Mostly  Black  and  White.  A  real  opportun- 
ity to  pick  nice  Heifers.  Valley  Stock  Yards, 
Athens,  Penn. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.  Watertown.  Wisconsin.   Telephone  840. 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters,  Heavy  Producing  Danish  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special  prices, 
free  information.  Smith  Chickeries,  450  Mon- 
roe St.,  Mexico,  Mo. 

FEEDER  CALVES  and  pigs.  We  buy  at  all 
times  on  order.  Contact  us  for  prices  Grisham 
Livestock  Order  Buyers,  West  Plains,  Mo. 
THE  DEMAND  for  our  English  Large  Black 
is  tremendous  and  is  increasing.  Why?  English 
Large  Black  are  by  far  the  best  females  for 
cross-breeding.  Send  for  catalogue  and  full 
details.  Be  the  first  in  your  district  to  have 
them.  Also  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids,  Landrace. 
Tweddle    Farms,    Fergus,    Ontario,  Canada. 

FOR  SALE: — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifer  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— Must  sell  20  registered  Angus  bull 
calves  ranging  from  6-12  months  old,  Bangs 
tested.  Overstocked.  Come  and  choose  yours. 
Prices  right.  Phone  or  write  Owen  Stock 
Farms,  Route  »5,  Spencer,  Indiana. 


TRACTOR  PARTS 


FREE  25th  ANNIVERSARY  Tractor  Parts  Cat- 
alog. Loaded  with  money-saving  Specials. 
World's  largest  stock.  Guaranteed  parts,  new 
and  used.  Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

FREE  100  PAGE  Handbook-Catalog,  (live  stock) 
Diseases.  Save  money  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DON'T  FEED  sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  41,  Indiana. 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderbird, 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

DRESSES  24«;  SHOES  39*  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
Catalog.  Transworld  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn   12,    N.  Y.  

CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  straps,  nylon  rope 
sets.  Anklets,  rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft. 
Samples.  Nearest  dealer.  Bock's  Equip.,  Mat- 
toon.  111. 

SUPER  ATOM  Fence  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators 
on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  Volts  Two- 
year  parts  warranty.  20-day  money  back 
guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith  Fisher  Corp.,  Dept.  NL,  Owosso, 
Michigan. 


 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

$5  00  HOUR  SPARE  Time  Sharpening  Tools. 
Free  circular.  Write  E-Z  All  Purpose  Sharp- 
eners. 3370-N53,  Milwaukee  16,  Wise. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits,  cavies, 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us.  Free  information. 
Keeney  Brothers,  New  Freedom,  Penna. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  oatalog!  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


 FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  Im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100.  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

NEW  AND  Improved  farm  in  productive  area. 
12-month  pasture  carrying  600  head  Angus  and 
Hereford  cattle.  Well  fenced  and  watered. 
Good  settlement,  cropland  in  grain.  All  level 
land.  Super  Hiway  frontage.  For  informa- 
tion and  prices,  write:  A.  N.  Campbell,  Route 
=  2.  Huntland,  Tenn. 

MISSISSIPPI  STOCK  farms  show  more  profit 
with  less  work.  Mild  winters,  no  crop  failure 
with  beef  cows.  Full  12  months  pasture  Write 
size  wanted.  L.  F.  Byrne,  Realtor,  Columbus, 
Mississippi. 


 EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

NEED  WORKERS?  Hard  working  farmers  and 
ranchers  (men  only)  from  Mexico's  cool  high- 
lands want  permanent  year  around  U.  S.  jobs. 
Allow  three  months  for  worker's  arrival.  For 
free  information,  write:  S.  D.  Corona.  Office 
17-L,  Morelos  516.  Guadalajara.  Mexico. 


HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  252-C,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 


DOGS 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS,  guaranteed  heelers 
watchdogs.  Plainview  Stock  Farm,  Rockport, 
Ind. 


 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  In- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  BAB  /  wear  for  stores.  We  pay  postage. 
Tiny-Tot.  Gallipolis  36,  Ohio.  

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.   Write,   Adco  Mfg.   Co.,   Bastrop  52, 

Louisiana. 

"HOME  SEWER'SI"  Earn  $50  fast  sewing  pre- 
cut  products.  No  canvassing.  Readykut's, 
Loganville  52,  Wise. 


 SONGWRITERS  

SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted  I  Mail  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 

19,  N.  Y.  

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32.  New  York. 


BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 


KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20.  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use.  sure  results.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains: 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit.  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave..  Detroit  9.  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 


CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati.  Day- 
ton, Springfield.  Hillsboro,  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 
YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in~good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
MAdison  2400. 


"Six  Head" 


INDIANAPOLIS  PRODUCERS  operates  16  mar- 
kets throughout  state — Amboy,  Centerville, 
Columbus,  Montpelier,  Kokomo,  Frankfort, 
Greensburg.  Lafayette,  Logansport,  Seymour, 
Mentone,  Terre  Haute,  Columbia  City,  Win- 
chester. Worthington  and  Indianapolis.  Operate 
lamb  pools,  live  grade  market  hogs.  Special 
loan  service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service. 
W.  R.  Cummins,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis  21,  Ind.  Phone  MElrose 
7-1488. 


PRODUCERS  LIVESTOCK  Association,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  serves  more  than  100,000  farmers 
in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  through  19  near-home 
markets.  Hogs  and  lambs  graded  regularly  and 
sold  on  merit  at  favorable  price  differentials. 
15  weekly  auctions  for  cattle  and  other  stock. 
Feeder  service  and  loans  always  available. 
For  more  information  write  or  call  Manager 
Gerald  L.  Hiller.  Box  B,  Fort  Hayes  Sta- 
tion,   ColumDus,    Ohio,    Clearbrook  2-3171. 


CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  Is  a  pace-setter  on 
the  world's  largest  market.  Night  receiving 
service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  111.  Phone: 
YArds  7-2340. 


EQUITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  serves  50,000  live- 
stock producers  on  the  Milwaukee  terminal 
market  and  with  7  auctions  located  around 
Wisconsin.  We  supply  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle and  lambs.  C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stockyards, 
Milwaukee   1,   Wis.    Phone:    Mitchell  5-6740. 


SERVING  12,000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  Al  Ludwig, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evansville  7, 
Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 


SOUTHERN  MARKETS 


MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H.  R  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797, 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson,  Miss.  Phone: 
EM  6-9434. 


TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone 
AL  5-3472. 


LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 


WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  T.  W.  Fife,  Mgr.,  Live- 
stock Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11,  Iowa. 
Phone:  5-1668. 


PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717 


ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  It  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3,600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers.  Mgr.,  Live  Stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  Phone: 
ADams  8-1793. 


"You're   going  to   spoil   me   with  all  of 
these  new  clothes." 


Bowsher  All-purpose  Burr  Mill  gives  coarse 
to  fine  grind  for  cattle,  hogs  or  chickens — 
without  changing  burrs.  Grinds  ear  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and  all  small  grains — up  to 
170  bu.  an  hour  at  550  RPM — 225  bu.  an 
hour  at  1,110  RPM.  Produces  uniform  gran- 
ular feed — no  dust. 

Easy  Grinding  Adjustment 

Hondwheel  gives  instant  ad|ustment  for  any 
size  grind.  Hopper  is  only  30"  off  ground  on 
rubber  tires.  PTO  mill  has  8  ft.  elevator — 
Spout  turns  in  circle.  Fully  guaranteed  by 
Bowsher  Company — specializing  in  precision 
built  burr  mills  since  1882.  Send  card  today 
for  complete  facts  to  the  N.  P.  Bowsher  Co., 

919-V   Webster   St.,   South   Bend,  Indiana 

CDCC  SAMPLES  OF  UNIFORM  GRIND 
TKCC  &    ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 


FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols.  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson,  Manager. 


HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 
3-4611. 


PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers— over  20';  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria  2,  111    Phone  4-5410. 


ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 
4-5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 


WESTERN  MARKETS 


TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Fort  Worth  6,  Tex.  Phone:  MArket 
4-3177 


COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer.  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg  . 
Okla.  City  8,  Okla.  Phone:   CEntral  2-3128. 


SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake.  Los 
Angeles.  Brawley.  Calif  ;  Spokane.  Wash  ; 
Caldwell,  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo.:  Billings,  Mont  ; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748. 


OPERATING  SALES  YARDS  at  Visalia,  Fres- 
no, Hanford  and  Madera,  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Marketing  Assn.  serves  4,500  members. 
Country  order  service  sells  fat  cattle  for  feecl- 
lot  operators  and  purchases  replacement  cattle 
for  members.  Sales  service  at  auction.  Patron- 
age refunds.  H.  C  Jackson.  Mgr.,  Visalia, 
Calif.    Phone  REdwood  2-4855. 


VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10.000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W  Feldmiller.  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  HOward 
6-8994. 
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GRADE  "A"  MONEYS  A  VERS. .  m  Look  for  a  big  drop  in  costs 

when  you  buy  one  of  these  all-new  Dodge  trucks.  They're  engineered  to  out-save  any  other  haulers 
on  the  road!  Here's  a  new  fleet-wheeled  Sweptline  with  more  load  space  (up  to  84  cu.  ft.)  than  any 
pick-up  in  its  class  . . .  and  the  power  to  pull  a  full  load  through  the  soggiest  feedlots  or  snowiest  fields. 
There  behind  it  is  a  new  Dodge  stake,  yours  with  a  wheelbase  up  to  193";  a  9',  12'  or  14'  body;  and 
an  engine  as  big  as  202  hp.  to  tailor  it  to  your  kind  of  hauling.  You'll  like  all  the  great  1960  Dodge 
trucks  from  4,250-lb.  G.V.W.  light-duty  models  to  76,800-lb.  G.C.W.  giants.  They're  premium  in 

every  way  except  price!  See  these  Grade  "A"  Money- 
savers,  drive  them,  price  them  at  your  Dodge  dealer's  today! 


Dodge  4-wheel- 
drive  Power- 
Wagons  make 
great  farm 
haulers,  too! 
From  6,000  to 
20,000  lbs. 
max.  G.V.W. 


DEPEND  ON 


DODGE 


TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  IN 


A     PRODUCT    OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 
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These  cattle  need  Stress  Feeds 
containing  Terramycin® 

Use  Stress  Feeds  containing  high  levels  of 
Terramycin  at  the  first  sign  or  suspicion 
of  trouble — before,  during  and  after  a 
blizzard  .  .  .  when  temperatures  drop  sud- 
denly .  .  .  when  animals  appear  unthrifty. 

Feed  manufacturers  make  Stress  Feeds 
in  many  forms  .  .  .  crumbles,  cubes,  pellets, 
mineral  supplements,  etc.  These  feeds  are 
the  low-cost  method  of  giving  cattle  extra 
help  as  a  part  of  your  regular  feeding 
program. 

Terramycin  helps  head  off  a  wide  range 
of  organisms  triggering  secondary  infec- 
tions* that  follow  on  the  heels  of  cold 
weather  and  other  stresses. 

Terramycin  fights  respiratory  infections: 
Helps  prevent  and  treat  shipping  fever, 
pneumonia  and  other  bacterial  complica- 
tions associated  with  pneumonia. 

Terramycin  helps  prevent  and  treat  bac- 
terial diarrhea  (scours)  which  can  become 
more  of  a  problem  after  stress  conditions. 

At  times  of  stress,  get  Stress  Feeds  with 
high  levels  of  Terramycin  .  .  .  now  made  by 
many  manufacturers  ...  in  the  form  you 
like  best. 

•Caused  by  Terramyoin-susoeptible  organisms 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 

Science  for  the  world"8 
well-being,.,. 


L 
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+J}t  (JCooLa  to  tlie  Editor 


Who  Will  Finance  Agriculture? 


AS  THE  PRICE-COST  squeeze  con- 
tinues  to  tighten,  the  question  of 
"Who  will  finance  agriculture?" 
tends  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  capital  hun- 
gry agriculture  is  scrambling  for 
funds  —  both  short-term  and  long- 
term. 

Gross  farm  income  for  1960  is  like- 
ly to  be  up  $4.5  billion  as  compared 
with  1950.  But  the  real  story  is  that 
net  income  for  the  same  period  is 
down  $2  billion.  In  1950,  farmers'  net 
income  was  41%  of  gross  receipts;  in 
1960  it  is  likely  to  be  less  than  30%. 
If  these  trends  continue  only  the  very 
efficient  farmers  can  make  a  reason- 
able living  on  the  farm. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  agri- 
culture and  business  are  caught  up  in 
a  major  cycle  of  tight  and  expensive 
credit.  Right  now  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  charging  4%  to  indi- 
vidual banks  on  funds  borrowed. 
When  your  corner  bank  has  to  pay 
4%  to  get  the  cash,  it  has  to  charge 
you  more  when  you  borrow. 

When  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  with  the 
nation's  assets  behind  it,  has  to  go  out 
and  pay  5%  for  cash  then  you  must 
know  what  the  individual  farmer  is 
up  against  in  making  a  loan.  The  dis- 
count rate  (4%  paid  by  banks)  and 
the  prime  rate  (5%  paid  by  the  Treas- 
ury and  other  top-rated  corporations) 
are  the  foundation  prices  around 
which  all  other  loan  prices  revolve. 
Farmers  and  others  who  borrow  must 
pay  prices  for  credit  scaled  upward 
from  these  rates  which  likely  will 
have  increased  to  4Vi%  and  5V4% 
by  the  time  you  read  this.  Treasury 
officials  are  discussing  this  idea. 

The  physical  resources  and  assets 
Of  U.  S.  farms  are  valued  at  $190 
billion  for  agricultural  production. 
About  $125  billion  of  this  is  real  es- 
tate; $19  billion  machinery  and  equip- 
ment; $18  billion  live  stock;  $9  billion 
crops  and  $19  billion  in  the  form  of 
bank  deposits,  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
liquid  assets.  Farmers  are  spending 
annually  about  $25  billion  for  capital 


replacements  and  farm  production 
items. 

Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  farm- 
ers taken  as  a  whole  are  excellent 
credit  risk,  but  an  individual's  assets 
must  be  jig-sawed  into  this  giant  pat- 
tern. In  comparing  your  own  balance 
sheet  to  that  of  all  agriculture,  you 
should  have  a  current  ratio  of  assets 
to  liabilities  of  not  less  than  3  to  2 
to  qualify  as  a  sound  credit  risk.  The 
applicant's  integrity  and  ability  to  re- 
pay are  given  serious  consideration. 

That's  a  rough  yardstick  used  by 
most  of  the  loan  officers  of  the  six 
regional  producers  live  stock  credit 
corporations.  These  farmer-owned 
and  controlled  credit  corporations 
loaned  in  excess  of  $100  million  last 
year  to  live  stock  producers  and  feed- 
ers on  their  various  enterprises.  Pres- 
ent loan  funds  are  about  half  that 
volume,  but  interest  rates  now  range 
6M>  to  7%. 

If  you  need  credit  in  your  live  stock 
operations  and  qualify  as  a  good  risk, 
you  might  look  into  the  following  six 
sources  of  sound  credit:  (Write  to  the 
nearest  one.) 

Chicago: — Producers  Live  Stock 
Credit  Corp.,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Gerald 
Snider,  Mgr.;  Volume  $6.4  million, 

e%%. 

Oklahoma  City.  —  National  Live 
Stock  Credit  Corp.,  Livestock  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  Harley  Custer,  Mgr.; 
Volume  $6.7  million,  6V2%. 

Fort  Worth: — National  Finance 
Credit  Corp.  of  Texas,  2301  Ellis  Ave., 
Jim  W.  Mitchell,  Mgr.;  Volume  $10.5 
million,  7%. 

Denver: — Producers  Livestock 
Credit  Corp.,  307  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Jack  Lamb,  Mgr.;  Volume  $8.4, 
6Y2%. 

Salt  Lake  City: — Producers  Live- 
stock Loan  Co.,  Deseret  Bldg.,  George 
M.  Smith,  Mgr.;  Volume  $8.6  million, 
7%. 

San  Francisco:  —  Tri  -  State  Live- 
stock Credit  Corp.,  785  Market  St., 
J.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Mgr.;  Volume  $9.3 
million,  7%. 


Tale  of  a  Gentle  Dull 


QH,  I  SAY,  OLD  CHAP,  have  you 
heard  the  latest  about  Brook 
Mandore,  Esq.,  the  gentle  bull  who 
never  bothered  anybody  and  likes  to 
be  treated  the  same,  thank  you? 

Well,  it  seems  that  officials  at  Bri- 
tain's Ministry  of  Agriculture  got  in 
a  proper  sweat  about  the  shape  of  his 
'ead.  His  'ead  looked  all  right  to  Will 
Titcumb,  the  farmer  who  owned  him; 
and  to  the  stock  show  judges  who 
awarded  him  a  prize — but  not  to 
those  Ministry  blokes.  No  sir! 

They  would  have  his  'ead,  they 
would — separated  from  his  body  as  it 
were.  Just  because  Brook  Mandore, 
the  14-month-old  Ayrshire  bull  had  a 
face  that  looked  like  a  gentle  cow.  A 
ministry  official  took  one  look  at 
Brook  Mandore,  and  declared  that  he 
would  beget  inferior  stock — if  any. 

Brook  Mandore,  Esq.  would  have  to 
be  dispatched. 

Well  sir,  this  raised  such  a  commo- 
tion among  animal-loving  Britons 
like  myself,  that,  blimey,  it  was  near 
like  the  pig  that  started  a  war  (The 
Producer  for  July,  1959).  Members  of 
parliament  wanted  to  grant  the  bull 
political  asylum  in  Ireland;  the  Bri- 
tish newspapers  were  full  of  editor- 
ials in  defense  of  the  harmless  bull. 
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Some  Americans  offered  to  buy  the 
bull  and  put  him  out  to  pasture,  but 
there  was  some  to-do  about  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Britain  which  pre- 
vented export.  Meanwhile  the  nerv- 
ous official  back  at  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  who  had  put  his  foot-in- 
his-mouth  as  it  were,  was  looking  for 
an  out. 

The  London  Daily  Mirror  was  so 
impressed  by  the  response  to  the 
bull's  plight  that  it  up  and  bought 
him,  it  did.  And  then  to  save  the 
expense  of  the  £  2  daily  fine  imposed 
by  ministry  blokes  for  keeping  an  in- 
ferior bull — well  sir,  they  consented 
to  a  most  delicate  operation. 

It  was  a  success.  Now  Brook  Man- 
dore, Esq.,  re-named  Ferdinand 
(after  another  gentle  bull)  has  been 
put  out  to  pasture  for  a  life  of  ease  in 
grazing  and  smelling  pretty  flowers 
which  is  about  all  he  can  do  now  in 
his  present  condition. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so 
dead  who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
— the  life  of  the  bureaucrat  is  just 
so  much  bull! 


It  Chops,  Clips,  Mulches,  Shreds! 

mo.  eo  UTILITY  HARVESTER 


This  flail  type  harvester  with  recutter  knives  does  so  many 
tough  jobs  so  easily  and  well  that  no  feed  and  forage  handling 
system  is  complete  without  it. 

It's  ideal  for  direct  cutting  either  green  feed  or  silage  —  for 
shredding  and  spreading  corn  and  other  stalks  —  for  harvesting 
cornstalks  and  straw  —  for  clipping  pastures  —  and  for  a  variety 
of  other  jobs. 

The  Papec  No.  60  Utility  Harvester  is  a  big  capacity  machine 
that  costs  little  to  own  and  operate.  See  it  at  your  Papec  dealer  or 
use  the  coupon  below  for  complete  information. 

PAPEC  Feed  and  Forage  Equipment  for  Livestock  and  Dairy  Farming 


I  □  Utility  Harvesters   □  Roller  Mills 

■  □  Hammer  Mills        □  Portable  Feed 
Makers 

I  □  Silo  Unloaders       n  Crop  Blowers 

I  □  Clipper-Mulcher     n  Fie|d  sprayers 

□  Forage  Harvesters  □  Self-Unloading 
Wagons 


I 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  NL-2,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  complete  information  about  the  Papec 
Unit  checked. 

Name  

Address  

City  


State 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 
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you  5 
latest 
Doane 
Reports 


CLIP  COUPON  .  .  . 
TAPE  OR  GLUE  IT  TO 
3c  GOVERNMENT  POST 
CARD  AND  MAIL  TO 
DOANE. 

(Send  coupon  in 
envelope,  if  you 
prefer. ) 


Tear  Out  Coupon  and  Mail  to; 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  7520,  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 
St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  receiving 
FREE  5  latest  Doane  AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST  Reports 

INCLUDING  .  .  .  Famous  Doane  "When  to 
Sell  and  Buy"  forecast  that  has  correctly  pre- 
dicted market  changes  80%  of  the  time. 


(PLEASE 

PRINT 

CLEARLY) 


NAME 


RFD  or  STREET 


TOWN   STATE 


-I 


•   FEBRUARY,  1960 


ampler 


Doane  wants  to  send  you  a  group  of  the  latest  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST  Reports 
absolutely  FREE.  Why?  Simply  because  we  believe  that  once  you  read  these 
valuable  reports,  you  will  want  to  continue  receiving  them.  But  that's  for  you  to 
judge.  DIGEST  Reports  cover  a  wide  range  of  marketing,  production  and  manage- 
ment problems.  They  are  written  to  save  you  time  and  keep  you  fully  informed 
on  all  the  important  trends  and  happenings.  Don't  miss  this  chance  to  get  five 
current  Doane  DIGEST  Reports. 
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Saves  hay  quality  at  12  tons  per  hour 


"Exclusive"  Quality... 

12-TON  FEATURES 


New!  Roto-Flo  feeder 
boosts  quality  and  capacity 


"Pivot-Balanced" 
PTO  drive  speeds  turns 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Here's  your  queen  of  the  hay  fields:  the  new  Oliver  Model 
62  baler— NEW  in  capacity,  NEW  in  crop  uses,  NEW 
in  quality  saving.  It  handles  all  kinds  of  crops  and  deliv- 
ers a  steady  12  tons  per  hour  with  a  gentle  fork-like 
action.  Your  hay  flows  smoothly  from  windrow  to  bale, 
saving  the  high-protein  leaves  and  saving  labor. 

NEW  ROTO-FLO  FEEDER  means  capacity  in  every  crop. 
Positive  fork-like  action  lifts  the  crop  gently,  loosens  the 
bunches  and  fills  the  top  of  every  beat. 

EXCLUSIVE  "Pivot-Balanced"  PTO  DRIVE  lets  you  turn 
short  without  interrupting  power  or  overloading  the  PTO 
drive,  lets  you  speed  around  corners  and  along  contour 
windrows. 

NEW  ROLLER  CHAIN  DRIVES  take  the  place  of  V-belts, 
save  field  time  and  upkeep  costs,  add  year-round  depend- 
ability and  eliminate  timing  problems. 

NEW  HYPOID  GEAR  TRANSMISSION  gives  smooth, 
quiet  power  transmission  and  withstands  the  overloads 
of  heavy  charges  of  hay. 

Arrange  for  a  demonstration  of  the  NEW  twine-  or  wire- 
tie  Model  62  with  an  Oliver  tractor  and  see  how  much 
faster  and  better  your  harvest  can  be.  Remember,  too, 
early  baler  trades  are  eligible  for  a  6%  cash  bonus  on 
your  trade-ins  and  down  payment. 


GO  BIGGER. ..GO   BETTER-GET  OLIVER  TEAM  ED-POWER 
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Nobody  takes  such  tender,  lovin'  care  of  you  as  Chevrolet 

(and  Chevy's  cradle-soft  ride  shows  it) 


One  ride  in  this  new  '60  Chevrolet  will  persuade  you  most 
gently  that  what  we  say  is  true.  No  other  leading  low-priced 
car  coddles  you  with  Full  Coil  springs  at  all  four  wheels.  Or 
looks  after  your  welfare  with  Safety  Plate  Glass  in  all  windows, 
crank-operated  ventipanes  and  dozens  of  other  conveniences 
that  make  a  car  a  comfort  to  own.  Your  dealer  will  be  delighted 
to  show  you  all  tKe  considerate  ways  Chevy  has  remembered 
you  {without  once  forgetting  about  your  budget): 


Roomier  Body  by  Fisher  with  a  low- 
er and  narrower  transmission  tunnel 
that  gives  more  foot  room. 
Pride-pleasing  style  (you'll  like  the 
way  it  combines  good  looks  with  good 
sense,  that  easier -to-load  vacation- 
sized  trunk,  for  instance). 
New  Economy  Turbo-Fire  V8 
(makes  friends  fast  by  getting  up  to 
10%  more  miles  on  a  gallon  of 
regular). 

Widest  choice  of  engines  and  trans- 
missions (21+  combinations  in  all — 


to  satisfy  the  most  finicky  driver). 
Hi-Thrift  6  (built,  of  course,  with 
Chevy's  ever-faithful  dependability). 
Coil  springs  at  all  4  wheels  (with 
the  extra  cushioning  of  newly  designed 
body  mounts,  you've  never  had  it 
smoother  than  you  do  in  Chevrolet). 
Quicker  stopping  Safety-Master 
brakes  (another  important  reason 
Chevy's  the  kind  of  friend  you  can 
count  on). 


Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


the  superlative  '60  Chevrolet  .  .  .  there's  nothing  like  a  new  car — and  no  new  car  like  a  Chevrolet.  This  is  the  Impala  Convertible. 
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Here's  a  3 -Way  Choice  to  cut  time  and  costs 
with  modern  John  Deere  Corn  Planters 


Every  day  you  save  planting  corn  this  spring 
may  increase  your  chances  of  getting  a  good 
crop.  Every  dollar  you  save  means  additional 
net  profit  from  your  crop. 

Regardless  of  your  present  equipment  situ- 
ation, you  can  step  up  planting  capacity  and 
cut  operation  costs  to  rock  bottom  by  choosing 
from  this  complete  line  of  new  John  Deere 
Planters  and  planting  equipment.  If  you  have 


a  planter  that's  about  ready  to  trade,  you'll 
likely  want  a  new  495  or  695  that  plants  at  7 
miles  per  hour.  If  you  already  own  a  4-row 
494,  you  can  step  up  to  8-row  planting  by 
getting  another  494  and  the  new  2-planter 
hitch.  To  eliminate  disking  and  harrowing, 
equip  your  new  or  present  John  Deere  with 
the  new  tillage  attachment.  Get  all  the  facts  on 
this  equipment  from  your  John  Deere  dealer. 


I 

PLANT  7  mph 

The  4-row  495  Planter,  il- 
lustrated, and  6-row  695 
have  new  "Split-Second" 
Valves  that  plant  accurately 
at  7  mph.  You  can  hill-drop 
or  drill — plant  exactly  the 
way  you  want. 


PLANT  8  ROWS 
AT  A  TIME 

The  new  2-planter  hitch  is 
recommended  .for  "730" 
Tractors.  It  enables  you  to 
pull  two  4-row  planters  to 
almost  double  daily  ca- 
pacity. You  get  outstanding 
maneuverability  and  easy, 
positive  planter  control.  You 
can  harvest  and  cultivate  4 
rows. 


USE  MINIMUM 
TILLAGE 

The  tillage  attachment  fits 
494,  495,  694,  and  695 
Planters.  It  enables  you  to 
plant  successfully  in  plowed 
ground  .  .  .  eliminate  the 
disking  and  harrowing  op- 
erations altogether.  You  get 
good  weed  control,  too  .  .  . 
maybe  eliminate  one  or  two 
cultivations. 


JOHN  DEERI 

3300  RIVER  DRIVE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


JOHN  DEERE 


"WHEREVER    CROPS    GROW,    THERE'S    A    GROWING    DEMAND    FOR    JOHN     DEERE    FARM  EQUIPMENT" 
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•  Cattle  Feeding  Pushes  Westward 
+  Marketing  Your  Live  Stock 


•  Which  Hog  System  Is  Best  for  You? 

•  How  The  Cattle  Cvcle  Changes  Price 


HOW  ONE  LOW-COST*  HARVESTER 

Brings  In  Best  Beef -Buildinq 

ForageToday... 

And  with  Attachments  Performs  27  Other  Big  Farm  Jobs 


f  1960 
"super  60' 


Here's  one  sure-fire  answer  to  the  price 
squeeze!  Green-feed  cheap  grasses  and  legumes  or  put  up 
silage.  (Material  is  super.  Lundell-type  bruised  silage  fa- 
vored by  USDA.)  Then,  put  your  Lundell  Chopper — 
plus  attachments  as  needed — to  work  on  the  many  other 
tough  jobs  you  need  done.  Almost  unbelievable,  one  ma- 
chine that  cuts,  chops,  shreds,  mows,  crushes,  conditions, 
windrows,  grinds.  Only  Lundell  (repeat,  ONLY  LUN- 
DELL) Chopper  and  Attachments  can  do  this — serve 
you  the  year  'round. 

Money  can't  buy  a  better  feed  for  your  cattle.  Lun- 
dell Cut  lacerates,  bruises  all  grasses,  row  crops;  rapidly 
releases  more  natural  plant  juices,  aiding  in  faster  fer- 
mentation. Result .  .  .  you  get  higher  quality  silage,  added 
nutrition,  stepped-up  feed  value,  more  of  desirable  acids. 
Packs  better  in  silo  without  matting,  too. 

1960  Lundell  better  than  ever!  Still  only  one  main 
moving  part  to  keep  it  trouble-free.  Highest  capacity 
"direct-throw"  action  makes  plugging  almost  impossible. 
New!  New!  Finest  Flail-Cut  Kit  for  Maximum  Bruising 
and  Laceration.  Exclusive  mounting  feature  slips  all  Lun- 
dell Attachments  on  or  off  in  5  minutes.  Remember,  Lun- 
dell was  the  first  flail-type  chopper  .  .  .  if  it's  new,  Lundell 
has  it!  Save  in  '60  with  Lundell  "Super  60!" 

Ask  For  A  DEMONSTRATION!  Don't  take  our 
word  for  it .  .  .  you  have  to  see  this  1960  Lundell  operate 
with  all  its  Attachments  to  believe  it!  We  dare  you  to  ask 
your  Lundell  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration! 

"Under  Lundell  Purchase  Plan,  $31.32  a  Month  Puts  a 
Lundell  Chopper  on  Your  Place. 

For  full  information,  dealer's  name,  write: 


Exclusive!  5  Big  Attachments 

— for  year  'round  use.  Only  Lundell  has  'em:  Hay  Con- 
ditioner, Hay  Head,  Corn  Head,  Feed  Grinder,  Grinder 
Blower  for  30%  Corn.  All  attachments  off  or  on  in  a 
jiffy  with  exclusive  new  feature. 


Hay  Conditioner  combines  three  haying  jobs  in  one. 
Mow,  condition,  windrow  in  one  pass.  Field  tests  prove 
hay  superior  .  .  .  20%  more  protein.  89%  more  vitamin 
A.  Fastest  drying  too. 


1960  Corn  Head  is  so  revolutionary,  hard  to  believe. 
Produces  finest  cut  corn  silage;  9000  cuts  per  minute. 
Simple  design.  Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 


Lundell  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.  •  Dept.  NL-3  •  Cherokee,  Iowa 
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(~)UR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
Shirley  Nelson,  a  junior  in  the 
Home  Economics  department  at  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks- 
burg.  The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  R.  Nelson  of  Richmond,  Va., 
Shirley  is  one  of  VPI's  outstanding 
students,  carrying  a  double  major  in 
home  economics  extension  and  edu- 
cation. 

Shirley,  20,  was  a  4-H  Club  mem- 
ber during  grade  school  and  a  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  member 
during  high  school.  At  VPI  she  has 
been  a  disc  jockey  on  the  student 
radio  station,  WUVT,  a  cheerleader, 
a  member  of  the  Home  Economics 
Club  and  of  the  YWCA. 

She  also  reigned  as  Queen  of  the 
1959  VPI  Agricultural  Exposition,  a 
three-day  "open  house  for  agricul- 
ture." This  year  the  exposition  is 
scheduled  for  May  5-7. 
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ciates. 139  N.  Clark  St,  Chicago  2.  Ill  Telephone  CEntral  6-2068. 
DALLAS:    Holly  Hollembeak.  Fred  Wright  Co,  505  N.  Ervay, 
Dallas  1.  Texas.  Telephone  Riverside  7-0189. 
LOS  ANGELES:    Robert  Whalev.  Whaley-Simpson  Co.  6608 
Selma  Ave,  Los  Angeles  28,  Calif.  Telephone  Hollywood  3-7157. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:   Gordon  Simpson.  Whaley-Simpson  Co,  700 
Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco  11,  Calif.  Telephone  SU'ter  1-458J. 
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£  TRACTION  SURE-GRIP 


the  peak  efficiency  of  TOTAL  TRACTION 


urn' 


M 


That's  how  Traction  Sure-Grip  develops  "£o£a£  traction"  to  make  the  most  of 
your  modern  tractor's  higher  horsepower  —  give  you  more  work,  in  shorter  time, 
on  less  fuel. 

And  Traction  Sure-Grip  is  built  with  3-T  Processed  Cord  too !  3-T  Processed  Cord 
is  triple-tempered  by  the  exclusive  Goodyear  process  involving  Tension,  Tempera- 
ture and  Time.  It  gives  you  new  freedom  from  bruises,  buckle  breaks,  cracking. 

ON-THE-FARM  SERVICE.  Your  Goodyear  dealer  is  equipped  to  deliver,  mount, 
fill  or  repair  tractor  tires  right  on  the  spot.  He'll  supply  free  loaners  while  your 
tires  are  being  repaired  or  retreaded.  He'll  give  you  expert  help  on  tire  maintenance. 
Call  him  in  to  quote  you  his  liberal  trade-in  tire  allowances ! 

Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


Tops  in  front  tire  performance 
NEW  SUPER-RIB 

3  ribs  for  better  steering, 
better  flotation,  better  wear! 


BUY  OR  SPECIFY  FARM  TIRES  BY 


A 


Sure-Grip-T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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There  are  Good  Reasons  Why  • .  • 

FARMMERS  USE 

Silo  Unloaders 

THAN  ANY  OTHER 


Farm  engineered  and  proved  on  thousands  of 
farms,  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  give  perfect  op- 
eration in  all  kinds  of  silage.  They  were  devel- 
oped in  the  heart  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  belt, 
where  silage  is  a  basic  winter  feed,  and  often 
freezes  solid  for  two  feet  and  more  around  the 
silo  wall.  A  Badger  will  put  down  fluffy,  palat- 
able silage  every  day,  regardless  of  the  weather. 
For  silos  10  to  30  feet  in  diameter. 

Farmers  know  quality  when  they  see  it — 
and  show  their  recognition  by  their  choice. 
One  out  of  every  three  farmers  buying  silo  un- 
loaders this  past  season  chose  Badger.  Many 
chose  Badger  even  though  they  could  not  get 
immediate  delivery — since  our  modern  plant, 
although  geared  to  mass  production,  has  been 
taxed  to  the  limit  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
Investigate  Badger  NOW— and  be  assured  of 
getting  the  advantages  of  the  silo  unloader 
which  has  the  unmistakable  endorsement  of 
farmers.  Not  all  silo  unloaders  are  the  same — 
and  no  other  will  do  as  much  for  you — as  well 
— as  a  Badger.  Just  ask  any  man  who  owns 
a  Badger! 


CUT  FEEDING  COSTS  FURTHER  WITH  A  BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER 


There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  ot 
head  one  man  can  feed  with  a  Badger-equipped 
feed  lot.  Whether  you  prefer  open  auger  or 
tube  feeders,  Badger  builds  a  model  that  will 
eliminate  the  heavy,  time-consuming  chore  of 
feed  distribution.  Just  flip  a  switch,  and  watch 
—  while  the  Badger  does  the  work.  You  get 
fast,  even  distribution— and  you  can  feed  more 
stock  in  less  space.  Sturdily  constructed  — 
low  power  requirement— a  real 
time-saving  investment. 


idqei 


FOR  NEW 
FULL-COLOR  CATALOG 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Kaukauna,  Wisconsin     Dept.  S 
Please  send  descriptive  literature  on: 
□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Bunk  Feeders 


Name- 


-Student  □ 


Address- 


City  <t  State- 


UA  MAV  KE  EA  O  KA  AINA  I  KA 

pono:  That's  the  motto  of  Hawaii, 
our  50th  state.  It  means  "the  life  of 
the  land  is  perpetuated  in  righteous- 
ness," and  was  developed  by  King 
Kahehameha  III.  Hawaii  is  an  agri- 
cultural state  as  well  as  a  vacation- 
land  and  Hawaiians  have  always 
lived  close  to  the  soil.  Some  600  years 
before  Columbus  set  sail  for  Amer- 
ica, the  islanders  were  tilling  their 
taro  patch  as  a  major  source  of  food. 
Sugar  cane  is  the  chief  crop,  but 
Hawaii  also  grows  pineapples,  coffee, 
papayas,  macadamia  nuts,  mangoes, 
truck  crops,  grasses  and  legumes. 
Hawaiian  farmers  are  faced  with 
many  problems — soil  erosion  caused 
by  wind  and  water;  drainage  prob- 
lems; farming  steep  slopes,  lack  of 
windbreaks  and  watershed  programs; 
improper  soils;  too  much  and  too 
little  rainfall,  and  changeable  tem- 
peratures— just  to  mention  a  few. 

THE    FARM   WORKDAY  GROWS 

shorter,  reports  USDA.  Last  year, 
farmers  and  hired  help  worked  an 
average  of  8.4  hour  day  —  a  new  low. 
The  hired  worker  averaged  an  8.2 
hour  day.  The  survey  covered  6.6 
million  persons  employed  on  farms, 
4%  fewer  than  a  year  earlier.  Of  the 
total,  1.5  million  were  hired  workers, 
5.1  million  were  farm  family  workers. 

HOW  BIG  IS  THE  FARMING  busi- 
ness? Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  recently  said  that:  "Agri- 
culture buys  more  petroleum  than 
any  other  industry.  .  .  Farmers  take 
6Y2  million  tons  of  finished  steel  and 
enough  raw  rubber  to  put  tires  on 
nearly  6  million  cars  a  year.  .  .  Six- 
teen per  cent  of  the  gross  freight 
revenue  is  from  agricultural  products. 


.  .  Agriculture  uses  50  million  tons  of 
chemicals  annually  and  more  electric 
power  than  Chicago,  Detroit,  Hous- 
ton, Baltimore  and  Boston  combined. 
.  .  .  About  20%  of  U.  S.  exports  con- 
sist of  farm  products.  .  .  In  1957,  agri- 
culture was  a  $14  billion  customer 
for  industry." 

GOOD  FOOD  IS  A  BARGAIN!  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  you  can't  live 
without  food,  you'll  find  it  a  much 
better  buy  today  than  ever  before. 
For  example,  built-in  maid  service 
washes,  plucks,  shreds,  skins,  cuts, 
grinds,  crinkles  and  pre-cooks  thou- 
sands of  foods  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
450  an  hour.  In  addition,  convenience 
foods  cut  the  time  of  preparing  "three 
squares  a  day"  from  5  V2  hours  of 
kitchen  drudgery  to  less  than  IY2 
hours  per  day.  You  get  a  bonus,  too, 
because  most  food  processors  slip  in 
extra  nutrients  in  the  foods  you  buy. 


A  STEER  WILL  DRINK  about  10 
gallons  of  water  per  day  and  de- 
velop roughly  1,000  pounds  of  weight 
in  two  years.  Assuming  that  the  steer 
is  worth  about  $250  on  the  hoof  and 
has  consumed  7,300  gallons  of  water 
by  the  time  he  is  marketed,  the  gross 
dollar  return  is  about  $34.25  per 
1,000  gallons  of  water  used.  Compare 
this  return  for  water  use  with  that  of 
irrigation  or  manufacturing.  The 
American  Water  Works  Assn.  points 
out  that  the  average  gross  return  per 
1,000  gallons  of  water  used  is  100 
from  irrigation;  $11.70  from  manu- 
facturing. That  isn't  the  whole  story, 
of  course,  because  cattle  raising  re- 
quires land,  labor  and  capital,  but  it 
does  point  up  the  fact  that  a  good 
watering  system  for  your  live  stock 
should  pay  handsome  dividends. 


WHEN  BUYING  FEED  SUPPLIES 

take  advantage  of  seasonal  price 
swings  for  both  concentrates  and  feed 
grains  by  using  the  following  table 
to  determine  the  usual  high  and  low 
price  months  of  various  feeds: 

Differ- 


Feed 

High 

Low 

ence- 

Corn 

Aug 

Nov 

14% 

Oats 

May 

Aug 

23 

Barley 

Apr 

Aug 

10 

Soybean  Oil  Meal 

Jul 

Dec 

17 

Cottonseed  Meal 

Jul 

Oct 

7 

Linseed  Oil  Meal 

Jan 

Jun 

13 

Alfalfa  Hay 

Jan 

Jun 

24 

Alfalfa  Meal 

Jan 

Jun 

22% 

A  25*  SCREWDRIVER  can  save  you 
up  to  $50  a  year  if  you'll  use  it  to 
make  proper  adjustments  on  your 
carburetor.  The  adjustment  is  easy  to 
make  (just  follow  the  operator's 
manual)  and  may  result  in  fuel  sav- 
ings of  10%.  If  you  own  $10,000  worth 
of  farm  machinery  (our  average 
reader  does  according  to  surveys), 
you  can  save  $1,000  more  each  year 
by  using  the  tractor  size  that  fits 
your  farm  operation,  storing  and 
handling  fuel  properly  and  correct- 
ing faulty  engine  performance.  Most 
farmers  spend  from  $1,500  to  $2,000 
a  year  on  machinery  upkeep  and  re- 
pair. Follow  a  program  of  "preventa- 
tive maintenance"  outlined  in  the 
owner's  manual  to  save  this  annual 
cash  outlay. 

THE  VALUE  OF  MANURE  on  live 

stock  farms,  and  its  approximate 
value  in  terms  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer, can  be  figured  as  follows:  One 
beef  animal  annually  produces  6  tons 
of  manure  worth  $21.42;  one  dairy 
cow  7  tons,  worth  $18.06;  one  hog  .5 
ton  worth  $1.29;  one  sheep  .5  ton 
worth  $2.89  and  100  chickens  1.5  tons 
of  manure  worth  $15. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1    OR   6  YEARS   FOR  $2. 
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"I'm  feeding  80  calves  with  this  creep.  They'll  eat  about  5  lbs.  a  day  now.  The  ration  is  formu- 
lated to  give  them  70  milligrams  of  AUREOMYC1N.  I'll  bet  I  won't  get  a  single  case  of  scours 
from  now  till  market  and  I  figure  they'll  gain  55  to  65  lbs.  a  month." 


HE  PUT 
NEW  LIFE  IN 
CREEP  FEEDING 

Creep  feeding  always  paid.  Now,  with 
Aureomycin,  ranchers  like  C.  D.  Vigle 
make  creeps  pay  even  more . . . 


C.  D.  Vigle  runs  200  head  of  Angus 
at  Hamilton,  Kansas,  on  1200  acres. 
He  owns  part  of  the  land,  leases  the 
rest.  One  of  the  first  around  Hamil- 
ton to  start  creep  feeding,  he  long 
ago  proved  creeps  produce  thriftier 
calves  faster.  Then,  on  the  advice  of 
his  feed  dealer,  he  added  aureo- 
mycin® to  the  creep  ration  to  pull 
some  calves  through  a  bad  case  of 
scours. 

Feeds  Aureomycin  till  market 

Pleased  with  its  performance,  Mr. 
Vigle  kept  his  calves  on  AUREOMYCIN 
that  year,  now  starts  them  on  creep 
feed  with  aureomycin  and  bunk 


feeds  it  right  through  till  market. 
He  summed  up  the  reasons  for  his 
program  this  way:  "I  started  on 
aureomycin  in  creep  feeds  to  clean 
up  sicknesses.  I've  stayed  on  it  and 
fed  it  through  to  market  for  two 
more  reasons :  the  calves  do  better, 
gain  weight  faster  and,  I  just 
haven't  had  any  disease  problems 
since  I  started  on  aureomycin." 

Protects  against  stress 

Mr.  Vigle's  experience  is  based 
on  many  field  tests  of  aureomycin 
in  creep  feeds.  They  have  produced 
as  much  as  25%  more  daily  gain,  44 
more  pounds  per  head,  over  feeds 


"This  bunch  of  calves  averages  750 
lbs.  They  were  creeped  with  aureo- 
mycin and  they're  still  on  it.  The 
complete  ration  is  grain,  cotton  seed, 
molasses  and  yeast.  These  Angus  do 
a  good  job  of  turning  it  into  beef." 


"I  can't  control  the  weather  but  I  can 
prevent  foot  rot  with  aureomycin. 
It's  been  muddy  like  this  for  weeks." 


without  it.  aureomycin  also  helps 
calves  through  stress  periods  like 
weaning  and  protects  them  against 
scours  and  respiratory  diseases. 
The  result:  bigger,  better  looking 
calves  and  yearlings  better  able  to 
make  low  cost  gains.  Ask  your  feed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  about 
AUREOMYCIN.  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y.  ®A  UREOMYCIN  is 
American  Cyanamid  Company's 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


Creep  feed     Creep  feed 

Without  With 
AUREOMYCIN  AUREOMYCIN* 


Number  of  calves 

50 

97 

Days  creep  fed 

112 

113 

Average  initial  weight  (lb.) 

218.8 

251.0 

Average  finishing  weight  (lb.) 

382.0 

475.3 

Average  daily  gain  (lb.) 

1.46 

1.98 

Increase  in  gain  (%) 

37.4 

Creep  feed  per  lb.  gain  (lb.) 

2.34 

1.72 

Improvement  in  creep  feed 

efficiency  (%) 

26.5 

*Creep  Feed  contained  sufficient  AUREOMYCIN 
to  provide  70  milligrams  per  head  per  day. 


This  Colorado  experiment  compares 
creep  feeds  with  and  without  aureo- 
mycin. Note  %  increase  in  gain  and 
feed  efficiency  with  aureomycin. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AUREOMYCIN  | 

IN  FORMULA  FEEDS  I 
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Firestones  are  the  only  tires  Herman  (left)  and  Alfred  Fruendt  [right)  will  buy. 

"YOU  KNOW  YOU'VE  GOT 
A  GOOD  THING  WITH  FIRESTONES!" 


say  Alfred  and  Herman  Fruendt,  Guthrie,  Okla- 
homa. "Once  you've  used  Firestones  you  know 
you've  got  a  good  thing.  They  give  you  the  traction 
and  wear  no  other  tire  seems  to  be  able  to  come  up 
with.  Firestones  are  all  we  have,  all  we'll  buy.  And 
the  service  we  get  from  our  Firestone  Dealer  in 
Guthrie,  Ted  Willie,  keeps  it  that  way." 

Like  Alfred  and  Herman  Fruendt,  you'll  find 
these  exclusive  Firestone  features  deliver 
extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  Firestone's  curved  and  tapered  traction  bars 
give  full  power  pull  .  .  .  clean  automatically! 

•  Firestone  Rubber-X  is  the  longest-wearing 
rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tractor  tires. 

•  Firestone  Rubber-X  special  compound  for  side- 
walls  only  resists  aging,  cracking  and  buckling. 

•  Firestone  Shock-Fortified  cord  is  stronger  .  .  . 
insures  great  impact  resistance  in  all  farm  tires. 


•  Firestone  FREE  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Serv- 
ice keeps  you  going  during  retreads  and  repairs. 

For  outstanding  traction  and  greater  economy, 
get  Firestone  All  Traction  Champion,  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grip  or  special  purpose 
Firestone  All  Non-Skid  tractor  tires.  Get  in 
touch  with  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  for 
all  the  facts! 


♦Firestone  T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1960,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


"I  read  your  article  about  the  face 
fly  (The  Producer  for  February,  1960). 
These  flies  appeared  on  my  cows  last 
summer  and  I  got  rid  of  them  by  using  a 
small  paint  brush  to  apply  pine  tar  on 
their  faces.  It  kept  the  flies  off  perfectly 
for  about  two  weeks  at  a  time  and  did 
not  hurt  the  cows  a  bit.  Hope  this  sug- 
gestion will  benefit  your  readers  pending 
the  approval  of  a  more  scientific  formula 
being  developed  by  Dr.  Willis  N.  Bruce." 

— E.  Y.  Randall 
Burlington,  Ky. 


"We  just  received  our  second  issue 
of  your  valuable  magazine.  It  is  tops  for 
our  business.  Recently  we  sent  you  a 
$2  bill  for  two  booklets — Swine  Equip- 
ment Plans  and  Beef  Equipment  Plans. 
Please  hurry  them  along  as  we  could 
use  new  ideas  in  building  a  cattle  holding 
pen  and  loading  chute." 

— R.  J.  Headley 
Annandale,  N.  J. 

•  Ag  engineers  of  13  Midwest  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  pooled  their  brains  and 
have  come  up  with  some  of  the  latest 
and  best  ideas  in  on-farm  construction 
of  both  swine  and  beef  cattle  equipment. 
Send  your  dollar  bills  (at  our  risk)  for 
each  booklet  ordered  direct  to  us  and 
we'll  see  you  get  them. — Ed. 

"I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  article  on  Wessex 
Saddleback  hogs  (The  Producer, 
February  1960).  This  animal  normally 
has  two  more  vertebrae  or  four  more 
pork  chops  than  most  domestic  breeds. 
Your  article  says  eight  more  pork  chops 
which  should  have  been  four.  Some  of 
the  Landrace  have  even  more  vertebrae 
than  the  Wessex." 

— Elmer  G.  Carlson 
President 

Wessex  Saddleback  Swine,  Inc. 

".  .  .  Many  years  ago  Professor  Smith 
of  the  Wilson  packing  plant  found  from 
3  to  4  ribs  difference  in  hogs,  all  due 
to  the  length  or  lack  of  length.  No  one 
breed  of  hogs  has  any  given  amount  of 
ribs,  nor  any  color  of  hogs  any  given 
amount  of  ribs.  You  can  find  any  num- 
ber of  ribs  in  any  breed  including  Wessex 
Saddlebacks  ...  Of  course  the  longer  the 
loin,  the  more  pork  chops.  I  can  show 
you  through  carcass  work  that  their  loin 
has  not  been  any  longer  than  two  or 
three  other  breeds  of  hogs  already  in 
existence  in  the  United  States.  The  only 
way  that  you  could  get  eight  more  pork 
chops  out  of  a  Wessex  Saddleback's  loin 
than  you  could  out  of  a  Landrace  or 
Yorkshire  is  to  cut  them  thinner,  and 
we  all  know  that  some  of  the  retail 

butchers  have  cut  them  thin  enough  now 
n 

— Wilbur  L.  Plager, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
American  Yorkshire  Club,  Inc. 

•  We  regret  this  error.  Wessex 
breeders  claim  32  ribs  for  some  of  these 
hogs  and  four  more  pork  chops.  Instead 
of  eating  my  hat,  I'll  tackle  those  extra 
four  pork  chops  we  reported — Ed. 

"I  was,  indeed,  pleased  with  the  way 
your  artist  illustrated  my  article  on  "The 
Brahman:  Old-Fashioned  Beef  New- 
comer." (The  Producer  for  February) 
The  idea  was  very  clever  and  nicely 
done. 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  L.  Crochet. 
Vice  President  of  United  States  Sugar 
Corp.,  Clewiston,  Fla.,  commenting:  'I 
hasten  to  commend  you  on  a  splendid 
and  very  comprehensive  article  on  the 
subject  of  Brahmans.'  Mr.  Crochet  is  in 
charge  of  cattle  operations  for  U.  S. 
Sugar  Corp.  and  has  completed  consider- 
able crossbreeding  work  with  Brahmans 
to  produce  feedlot  cattle." 

— Stewart  H.  Fowler 

Louisiana  State  University 
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REDUCE  CURING  TIME  50%— You  mow  and  condition  in  one  trip  over  FAST,  GENTLE  RAKING  —  Here's  your  high-speed  quality-saver, 

the  field . . .  reduce  bleaching  and  rain  spoilage.  Parallel  bars  sweep  sideways,  reduce  hay  travel  and  save  the  high- 

protein  leaves. 


OLIVER'S  12-TON  SYSTEM 

Wins  the  race  for  quality  forage 


12-TON-PER-HOUR  BALING — Saves  time,  saves  quality,  wins  the  race  against  weather  hazards. 
You  get  the  best  hay  and  the  best  bales  when  you  switch  to  the  new  OLIVER  Model  62. 


Quality  and  Capacity  Assurance 
No.  82  Mower 

•  Full  flexibility,  hugs  ground 

•  Heavy-duty,  %-inch  cutter  bar 

•  Smooth,  roller-chain,  oil-bath  drive 

No.  95  Conditioner 

•  Direct-line  PTO  hookup  to  mower 

•  Large-diameter,  corrugated  rolls 

•  Safe  V-belt  drive,  spring  tension  rolls 

No.  107  Rake 

•  Semi-mounted,  ground-driven 

•  Gentle,  5-bar,  sweep-action  reel 

•  Handy  hydraulic  basket  lift 

NEW!  Model  62  Baler 

•  Roto-Flo  feed 

•  Uniform  bales,  12  tons  per  hour,  wire-  or  twine-tie 

•  Leaf-tight  construction,  positive  knotting 


GET  SET  and  GO— go  for  hay  quality  at  modern 
tractor  speeds.  See  your  nearby  Oliver  dealer  and  get 
a  trial  of  this  12-ton-per-hour  forage  system  in  your 
own  field.  See  how  you  mow,  condition,  rake  and  bale 
a  steady  12  tons  with  positive  leaf-saving  action . . . 
how  you  beat  the  weather  hazards  and  get  your  crop 
in  while  quality  is  high.  Notice  how  the  gentle  action 
of  these  four  high-speed  Olivers  takes  care  of  the  high- 
protein  leaves. 

While  you're  talking  with  your  Oliver  dealer,  why 
not  ask  for  a  teamed-power  demonstration — a  high- 
efficiency  Oliver  tractor  matched  with  one  of  the  four 
quality-saving  hay  tools.  Then  see  how  much  more 
quality  forage  you'll  bring  in.  Remember,  too,  early 
trade-ins  for  Oliver  tractors  and  balers  are  eligible  for 
a  6%  bonus  on  your  down  payment  until  delivery  time. 

nTHE  OLIVER  CORPORATION, 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 


GO    BIGGER  ...  GO    BETTER  — GET    OLIVER  TEAMED-POWER 
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Sell  an  Extra  Ton 
of  Pork  This  Year 


HOW?  You  can  do  it  by  marketing 

just  one  extra  pig  from  every  other  litter  of  a  10-sow 
herd    .  .  (two  litters  per  sow  per  year). 

Today's  average  producer  can  do  that  much— 
and  more — just  by  applying  the  proven  principles 
of  Life  Cycle  Management. 

How  do  you  get  an  extra  pig  to  send  to  market? 

One  way  is  to  farrow  one  more  per  litter  with 
the  help  of  a  Life  Cycle  feeding  and  manage- 
ment program  for  the  breeding  herd.  This  can 
help  the  average  producer  eliminate  up  to  80% 
of  the  causes  of  variations  in  litter  sizes,  accord- 
ing to  one  college  study. 

Another  way  is  to  wean  an  extra  pig  per  litter 
with  the  help  of  a  good  Life  Cycle  pig  program 
and  a  modern  starter  feed.  This  combination  can 
dramatically  reduce  the  number  of  runts  and  give 
all  pigs  a  flying  start  to  jumbo  weaning  weights. 

And  still  another  way  is  to  cut  mortality  with 
a  disease-fighting  feed  containing  Terramycin®. 

While  any  of  these  improvements  can  give  you 
an  extra  ton  of  pork  to  sell  this  year,  improve- 
ments through  Life  Cycle  Management  don't 
have  to  be  big — or  dramatic — to  be  profitable. 

If  you  are  a  typical  hog  producer  who,  for 
example,  might  market  7  pigs  per  litter  ...  or 
get  1 .2  lbs.  daily  gain  per  head  .  .  .  and  uses  420 
lbs.  of  feed  per  100  lbs.  of  gain — here's  what 
every  1  %  improvement  through  Life  Cycle  Man- 
agement can  do  for  you: 

It  can  give  you  an  extra  280  lbs.  of  pork  to  sell, 
per  year  from  every  10  sows,  thanks  to  larger  litter  sizes 
...  or  give  you  252  more  lbs.  of  gain  in  the  same  feeding 
time  .  .  .  or  help  you  save  }4  ton  of  feed  per  year  from 
every  10  sows,  with  2  litters  per  sow  per  year. 

Regardless  what  your  goals  are  for  1960  — 
whether  you're  shooting  for  an  extra  ton  .  .  . 
or  only  an  extra  1%  or  2%— it  will  pay  you 
to  see  the  feed  man  displaying  the  Life  Cycle 
Management  sign. 

Have  him  show  you  how  his  programs  are 
designed  to  help  you  increase  hog  profits  through 
Life  Cycle  Management. 

And  while  you're  there,  have  him  explain 
how  his  feeds  with  Terramycin  can  help  you: 
•  increase  gains  •  improve  feed  efficiency  •  reduce 
feeding  time  to  market  weight  •  decrease  early 
pig  mortality  •  and,  with  high-level  feeds,  prevent 
or  treat:  scours  •  respiratory  diseases  •  secondary 
infections  •  help  maintain  weight  gains  in  the 
presence  of  Atrophic  Rhinitis  •  and  help  reduce 
abortion  rate  or  birth  of  dead  or  weak  pigs  from 
Leptospirosis. 


MARCH  Is  Life  Cycle 
Management  Month 

Visit  the  feed  supplier  displaying  this 
emblem  for  full  details  on  his  feeding 
and  management  program  designed  to 
help  you  pocket  a  bigger  slice  of  the  market 
price  for  swine. 


Pfizer 


4ha$,  Pffker  &  Col,  !»«. 
|  Brooklyn  6,  H,  k. 

5cfe«j*ft  for  $e  j^orfd's  wefl-bemg  T* 
TfcRRAMYCJN  mMiO  OF  OXVmRACYCWE 
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Kenneth  Barringer,  Nokomis,  111.,  looking  over  some  acre  farm  but  considers  the  live  stock  operation  to  be  Barringer  with  one  of  his  first  litter  gilts.  He  pastures  sows  and 
of  the  15  Hereford  cows  and  6  to  10  sows  he  keeps  on  more  profitable.  He  has  turned  a  rundown  farm  into  fall-born  pigs  on  corn  fields,  alfalfa,  and  winter  wheat  with  little 
his  120-acre  farm.   He  raises  grain  on  a  rented  160-      a  showplace  with  the  income  from  hogs  and  cattle.      feed  expense  until  pigs  weigh  125  lbs.  Sows  farrow  twice  yearly. 


Live  Stock  vs.  Cash  Grain 


WITH  ALL  THE  NEW  TRENDS 
in  handling,  feeding  and  mar- 
keting live  stock,  vertical  in- 
tegration, and  farming  with  the  aid 
of  an  electronic  brain,  the  independ- 
ent farmer  must  really  think  for  him- 
self in  formulating  his  farm  pro- 
gram. 

One  such  farmer  who  thinks  for 
himself  is  Kenneth  Barringer  of  No- 
komis, 111.  He  believes  that  diversi- 
fied live  stock  farming  beats  cash 
grain  farming — hands  down.  Barrin- 
ger owns  and  operates  a  120-acre 
grain  and  live  stock  farm;  he  also 
rents  a  160-acre  grain  farm. 

Of  the  two  farms,  Barringer  finds 
that  his  home  farm  composed  of  40 
fewer  acres  of  poorer  and  thinner 
soil  (clay  and  claypan)  actually  pays 
him  a  better  total  income  than  the 
160-acre  "better"  farm  which  he 
rents. 

His  live  stock  enterprise  makes  the 
difference! 

Barringer  is  regarded  by  his  neigh- 
bors as  a  "good  farmer"  who  does  his 
level  best  on  both  the  cash-grain  and 
live  stock  farms.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
his  operations  of  both  farms  and  see 
how  cash  grain  and  live  stock  farm- 
ing compare. 

Made  Farm  Into  Showplace 

Barringer  bought  his  120-acre  farm 
in  1953.  At  the  time  the  "fence  line 
-philosophers"  told  him  he  made  a 
terrible  mistake,  because  this  was  the 
,  'thinnest,  most  run-down  farm"  in 
:he  area.  Even  Barringer  agreed  the 
iarm  was  run  down. 

It  required  a  few  years  to  erect  the 
lecessary  fences  and  buildings  to 
nake  optimum  use  of  the  farm.  Also, 
t  took  some  time  to  apply  the  basic 
ioil  treatments  of  lime,  phosphate 
ind  potash,  and  to  get  the  land  in 
nape  to  grow  clover  and  alfalfa,  and 
;  hus  to  make  a  true  rotation  possible. 

During  seven  years  of  improve- 
ment the  Barringer  farm  has  become 
iot  only  a  community  showplace,  but 
lso  a  farm  with  extremely  good  bal- 
>  nee  between  crops  and  live  stock, 
i  Barringer  now  is  able  to  follow  a 
otation  of  wheat,  stand-over  alfalfa- 
orn-corn-soy beans.  About  10  acres 
If  the  farm  is  in  permanent  pasture. 
I  His  live  stock  program  includes 
'com  6  to  10  sows  with  two  litters 
'  aised  and  fed  annually.  Also,  he 
.eeps  15  good  grade  Hereford  cows 
1  ,  nd  sells  the  calves. 


Closer  inspection  of  the  hog  pro- 
duction will  show  you  the  Barringer 
touch  in  balance.  Last  fall,  he  far- 
rowed 6  sows  which  had  spent  most 
of  their  gestation  time  on  the  per- 
manent pasture  and  the  alfalfa.  His 
permanent  pasture  was  seeded  with 
Ladino  clover  which  is  noted  for  its 
value  in  hog  feeding,  and  especially 
for  sows  in  gestation. 

Hogs  "Made  Their  Own  Living" 

Says  Barringer,  "Those  sows  just 
about  made  a  living  hunting  out  and 
feeding  on  the  Ladino.  Gestation 
costs  were  very  low."  (He  uses  a  pre- 
dominantly bluegrass  pasture  to  pre- 
vent bloat  in  cows.) 

Those  s  i  x  sows  weaned  48  pigs. 
Sows  and  pigs  then  were  turned  into 
50  acres  of  corn  stalks  to  glean  the 
shelled  corn.  They  also  had  access  to 
15  acres  of  alfalfa.  Then,  he  tried  a 
little  different  wrinkle  and  allowed 
sows  and  pigs  to  pasture  his  winter 
wheat. 

Again,  says  Barringer,  "They  just 
about  made  a  living  for  themselves 
up  to  125  pounds.  My  out-of-the- 
pocket  feed  costs  were  negligible. 

"People  told  me  I  should  pen  those 
hogs  up  because  they  would  run  off 
all  their  fat.  It  just  didn't  make  sense, 
because  the  growth  they  were  talk- 
ing about  was  gain  that  otherwise 
would  have  ended  up  as  lost  feed," 
he  adds. 

Not  only  that,  but  they  spread  ma- 
nure over  the  fields  which  reduced 
labor  and  improved  fertility. 

Some  folks  might  argue  that  this 
kind  of  program  requires  a  longer 
time  for  hogs  to  make  market  weight. 
Again,  according  to  Barringer,  this 
is  not  the  factor  it  once  was.  With 
continuous  farrowing  yearly  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  country,  yearly 
highs  and  lows  have  been  leveled  out 
of  market  prices.  Therefore,  lowest 
possible  cost  of  production  is  more 
attractive. 

Before  any  reader  tries  Barrin- 
ger's  system,  let  us  emphasize  some 
of  the  do's  and  don'ts.  Also,  remem- 
ber the  necessary  balance. 

Take  the  matter  of  pasturing 
wheat.  Here  is  a  case  of  48  shoats 
running  on  16  acres.  The  hogs  were 
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ringed  to  prevent  rooting,  and  when 
rains  had  softened  the  fields  they 
were  taken  off. 

"You  have  to  make  this  thing  work 
for  you,"  Barringer  says.  "I'd  be 
afraid  to  run  very  much  larger  num- 
bers on  the  same  field.  At  the  same 
time  don't  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing you  can  turn  them  on  the  wheat 
and  forget  about  it — you  could  end 
up  with  no  wheat." 

"Yet,  the  wheat  pasturing,  along 
with  alfalfa  and  corn  field  gleaning 
made  the  difference  in  weight  gains 
from  40  to  125  pounds.  That  differ- 
ence is  going  to  be  very  important 
when  selling  finished  hogs  on  the 
markets  we  will  have  in  1960,"  he 
adds. 

Barringer's  second  farrowing 
comes  in  late  January  and  early  Feb- 
ruary. This  year  he  will  try  the  cost- 
cutting  idea  of  putting  these  sows 
and  their  pigs  on  last  year's  stand- 
over  alfalfa.  He  figures  to  pasture 
from  early  spring  up  to  the  first  of 
June,  then  plow  the  field  for  a  corn 
crop.  This  will  give  him  six  weeks  or 
so  of  excellent  pasture  at  a  time  when 
it  will  mean  a  feed  saving  to  pigs  and 
sows. 

Beef  Cows  Make  Him  Money 

Now,  let's  look  back  on  the  cash 
grain  farm.  There  Barringer  follows 
a  rotation  of  corn-soybeans-wheat. 
Commercial  fertilizer  supplies  all  the 
fertility. 

On  the  rented  farm  he  had  about 
the  same  acreage  of  corn  along  with 
30  acres  of  wheat.  In  other  words, 
feed  for  a  good  many  pounds  of  pork 
simply  was  not  used.  Lack  of  fences 
and  distance  from  home  made  glean- 
ing impractical. 

As  to  the  beef  cow  herd,  again 
Barringer  does  his  own  thinking. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  figure 
cows,  There  are  some  people  who 
could  figure  me  right  out  of  my 
herd,"  he  says,  "but  I  know  they 
make  money." 

"I've  got  that  10  acres  that  must 
be  in  permanent  pasture.  Then,  after 
wheat  harvest  I  have  a  new  crop  of 
alfalfa  -  timothy  -  clover  mixture  to 
pasture.  In  the  fall  they  glean  stalks 
along  with  the  hogs."  (Timothy  is 
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important  in  reducing  bloat  danger, 
he  says). 

Barringer  makes  hay  from  the  15 
acres  of  alfalfa  in  his  rotation.  He 
usually  manages  gleaning  up  to  late 
December  or  mid-January,  then  he 
begins  to  feed  hay.  Thus,  the  feeding 
season  isn't  too  long,  and  he  has 
enough  hay  to  do  the  job. 

"I  just  don't  feel  the  costs  of  keep- 
ing the  cows,  and  when  I  sell  the 
calves  it  seems  like  nice,  clear  in- 
come," he  said. 

As  to  his  land-use  practices,  Bar- 
ringer takes  the  long  view.  He  knows 
that  land  management  practice  that 
might  have  netted  him  more  in  1955 
could  hurt  him  in  1965 — a  point  too 
often  overlooked  these  days. 

Doesn't  Believe  In  Integration 

After  seven  years  of  careful  bal- 
ance in  soil  management,  rotations, 
and  clovers  he  is  getting  responses 
never  before  realized  in  the  history 
of  his  farm.  He  is  positively  sold  on 
alfalfa  for  he  is  seeing  it  work  won- 
ders in  soil  structure. 

His  "south  20"  had  a  miserable 
reputation  in  threshing  days,  accord- 
ing to  old  timers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. "They  never  had  to  send  more 
than  two  wagons  to  haul  the  bun- 
dles, and  usually  one  could  do  it," 
says  Barringer. 

After  basic  soil  treatments,  then 
four  years  of  alfalfa  and  clover, 
Barringer  maintains  the  "south  20" 
now  has  the  potential  for  100-bushel 
per  acre  yields.  In  1959,  even  with  a 
stretch  of  six  weeks  without  rain  in 
June  and  July,  the  yield  was  65  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Generally  his  commercial  fertilizer 
program  does  not  vary  between  the 
two  farms.  Yet,  the  thinner  farm  has 
the  best  promise  and  it  is  increasing 
all  the  time  because  of  the  balanced 
live  stock  and  cropping  system,  Bar- 
ringer says. 

Further  on  we  will  look  into  some 
specific  practices  which  have  helped 
to  leap-frog  this  farm  ahead,  but  a 
point  that  ties  in  directly  here  con- 
cerns marketing. 

Many  farmers  can  work  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  despair  looking 
at  the  trends  in  vertical  integration 
of  farmers  by  private  interest,  and 
with  just  cause,  too.  Some  integrated 
programs  reflect  to  a  great  degree  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty) 
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Cattle  Feeding 
Pushes  Westward 


March  Market  Trends 


Prices  steady  to  lower;  Choice  steers  $24-$26. 


fffr  Prices  steady;  Choice  hogs  $14  to  $15  now! 

$17  by  July. 


By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


Prices  higher;  Choice  wooled  lambs,  $21  to  $23. 


CAUTION  IS  CALLED  FOR 
when  you  look  at  the  recent 
cattle  on  feed  reports  released 
by  USDA.  This  is  so  because  new- 
states  are  included  in  these  reports 
beginning  in  1960.  You  may  have  read 
that  7.6  million  head  of  cattle  and 
calves  were  on  feed  on  January  1, 
1960.  This  is  correct.  But  this  number 
includes  11  Southeastern  States 
which  had  not  previously  been  in- 
cluded in  the  quarterly  cattle  on  feed 
reports. 

When  we  compare  the  number  on 
feed  in  the  26  Corn  Belt  and  Western 
States,  which  have  been  regularly 
carried  in  these  reports  previously, 
we  find  there  were  7.2  million  head 
on  feed.  This  was  9%  more  than  for 
January  1,  1959. 

The  January  1,  1960,  report  points 
up  again  the  increase  in  cattle  feed- 
ing in  the  Western  States.  These  11 
states  had  250,000  head  more  cattle 
and  calves  on  feed  than  on  January 
1,  1959.  This  is  one-sixth  more.  The 
Corn  Belt  states  were  feeding  just 
short  of  5  million  head,  and  this  was 
5%  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

Faster  Feeding  Done  in  West 

Thirty  years  ago,  80%  of  all  cattle 
on  feed  when  the  January  1  inventory 
was  taken  were  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
Today  this  is  down  to  70%.  (See 
Graph)  The  western  states  have 
picked  up  these  10  percentage  points. 
Added  to  the  increase  in  January  1 
inventory  numbers  is  the  faster  feed- 
ing which  is  done  in  the  West.  This 
faster  feeding  means  that  more  cattle 
will  be  finished  and  sent  to  slaughter 
per  unit  of  inventory  than  is  true  in 
the  Corn  Belt  states. 

Our  predictions  of  increased  cattle 
marketings  in  1960  were  confirmed 
by  the  information  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  Cattle  on  Feed  report. 
Marketings  of  fat  cattle  should  con- 
tinue above  those  of  1959  at  least 
through  the  middle  of  1960. 

The  Cattle  on  Feed  report  indicates 
a  sizable  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  in  the  heavier  weight 
ranges.  The  number  of  steers  weigh- 
ing over  900  pounds  and  heifers  over 
700  pounds  was  18%  above  a  year 
ago.  A  4%  increase  was  registered  in 
steers  and  heifers  of  lighter  weights. 
This  means  that  larger  numbers  of 
fed  cattle  will  be  coming  to  slaughter 
in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
this  year.  Careful  analysis  of  the 
markets  is  in  order  for  those  feeding 
heavier  cattle. 

There  were  nearly  40%  more  long- 
fed  (over  6  months)  cattle  on  feed  on 
January  1  compared  with  last  year. 
There  was  over  one-third  more  than 
a  year  previously  which  had  been  on 
feed  between  3  and  6  months.  The 
number  of  feed  less  than  three 
months  was  just  about  the  same  as 
in  1959. 

The  total  cattle  and  calf  inventory 
which  was  taken  on  January  1  and 
released  in  the  middle  of  February 
showed  the  population  to  be  101.5 
million  head.  This  is  an  all-time  high. 
The  annual  inventory  also  showed 
that  the  beef  cattle  proportion  con- 
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tinues  to  increase.  The  number  of 
dairy  cattle  and  calves  fell  again  in 
1959. 

This  record  cattle  and  calf  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  not  un- 
expected. This  points  out,  however, 
that  a  rapid  build-up  in  cattle  num- 
bers is  taking  place.  This  expansion 
phase  of  the  cattle  cycle  will  be  ac- 
companied by  increased  marketings. 
Slaughter  of  cows  and  grass  cattle 
started  picking  up  in  1959.  Slaughter 
of  these  kinds  may  be  somewhat 
larger  in  1960  than  in  1959  although 
still  smaller  than  average. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
at  the  peak  has  been  estimated  to  go 
as  high  as  115  million  head.  The  range 
is  expected  to  be  between  110  and  115 
million  head.  This  all-time  record  of 
cattle  population  is  not  out  of  line 
with  the  increase  in  the  human  pop- 
ulation, but  it  will  mean  increased 
pressure  on  cattle  prices  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 

Increased  marketings  of  fed  cattle, 
grass  cattle  and  cows  will  continue 
to  exert  a  downward  pressure  on  the 
cattle  market  in  1960.  The  downward 
pressure  will  not  be  regular,  nor  will 
it  be  consistent;  but  the  total  supply 
of  red  meats  will  be  large  enough  to 
keep  temporary  price  rises  to  a  mini- 
mum. Look  for  average  prices  on 
choice  steers  to  range  between  $24 
and  $26  during  March  and  April. 
Utility  cow  prices  should  rise  sea- 
sonally to  around  $17  in  May. 

Hog  prices  hit  a  seasonal  low  late 


in  December  as  the  average  price  on 
200  to  220  pound  barrows  and  gilts 
dipped  to  $12.25  at  Chicago.  Heavier 
butchers  (240  to  270  pounds)  brought 
$11  at  the  time.  Prices  increased  in 
January  as  slaughter  continued  heavy 
but  slaughter  tapered  off  some  late 
in  the  month.  Early  in  February,  200 
to  220  pound  butchers  were  averag- 
ing $13.70  with  240  to  270  pounders 
up  around  $13.30. 

Federally  inspected  hog  slaughter 
in  December  and  January  was  about 
15%  above  a  year  ago  and  prices 
were  down  30%.  Pork  had  more  com- 
petition from  beef  as  cattle  slaugh- 
ter was  up  11%  in  these  two  months. 
Competing  poultry  meat  output  was 
off  some. 

Hog  slaughter  will  continue  large 
into  March  and  early  April  as  mar- 
ketings of  late  summer  and  early  fall 
pigs  pick  up.  Although  prices  may 
decline  in  some  weeks  when  market- 
ings are  bunched,  prices  should  hold 
firm  at  early  February  levels  during 
March.  The  average  weight  on  butch- 
ers will  be  a  few  pounds  under  a 
year  ago. 

The  demand  for  storage  may  help 
the  late  winter  pork  market,  consid- 
ering the  prospective  seasonal  price 
increase  this  spring.  Of  course,  the 
trade  may  be  a  little  wary  of  holding 
pork  this  year  after  losses  incurred 
in  storage  operations  in  the  first  half 
of  1959.  Cold  storage  stocks  of  pork 
on  December  31  were  27%  larger  than 
the  year  before,  although  15% 
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'T'HIS  CHART  SHOWS  the  number 
of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  by 
regions  during  the  past  30  years.  Note 
the  rising  number  fed,  but  particularly 
how  the  Western  region  is  expanding 
faster  than  the  East  North  Central  or 
West  North  Central  states. 

Between  1930  and  1934  the  East 
North  Central  had  25%  of  the  cattle  on 
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feed.  This  declined  to  20%  in  1960.  The 
West  North  Central  percentage  fell  from 
60  to  50%,  but  the  Western  percentage 
doubled  from  15  to  30%! 

East  North  Central  states  are  those 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  river.  Western  states  include 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and  the  11  states  west 
of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 


smaller  than  average  for  December 
in  1954-58.  The  amount  of  pork  in 
cold  storage  is  normally  equivalent 
to  about  a  week's  supply. 

In  years  when  hog  production  is 
declining,  the  seasonal  increase  in 
price  is  greater  than  usual;  the  sea- 
sonal decline  is  less  than  usual.  Also, 
the  seasonal  price  peak  is  often 
shifted  to  a  later  date.  This  is  a  year 
when  production  will  be  declining; 
with  hog  slaughter  in  the  first  half  of 
1960  above  the  same  period  of  1959 
and  in  the  last  half  of  1960  below  the 
last  half  of  1959. 

In  recent  years  the  peak  in  hog 
prices  has  been  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer.  This  year  the  peak  will  like- 
ly be  in  midsummer,  with  prices  mov- 
ing up  to  the  $17  level.  Prices  will 
probably  decline  in  the  fall  but 
should  not  drop  below  the  $14-15 
level. 

What  About  Fall  Farrowings? 

USDA's  December  Pig  Crop  Re- 
port has  been  received  with  "mixed" 
emotion.  The  essence  of  the  report, 
which  was  analyzed  in  the  February 
issue,  was  that  the  nation's  hog 
farmers  were  planning  a  12%  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  sows  farrowing 
between  December  (1959)  and  May 
(1960),  as  compared  with  the  year 
before.  In  10  major  hog  states  for 
which  quarterly  data  are  available, 
farmers  were  intendng  to  cut  De- 
cember to  February  farrowings  by 
15%,  and  March  to  May  farrowings 
by  11%. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
that  hog  farmers  may  react  to  the 
report  itself  and  revise  their  plans. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  this  im- 
proved outlook  could  affect  late 
spring  farrowings,  such  a  change 
would  probably  be  small.  The  ap- 
propriate question  is  what  effect  will 
this  have  on  fall  farrowings.  Some 
cutback  in  fall  farrowings  still  seems 
probable,  although  the  magnitude  of 
the  reduction  may  be  less  than  that 
of  the  spring  pig  crop. 

Before  criticizing  USDA's  Pig  Crop 
Reports,  we  should  remember  that 
they  forecast  increasing  as  well  as 
decreasing  production.  A  big  prob- 
lem in  the  hog  market  is  instability 
— of  production  and  prices.  An  early 
reaction  to  a  Pig  Crop  Report  may 
deprive  us  of  some  high  hog  prices, 
but  may  also  help  us  avoid  extremely 
low  markets.  Producers,  market 
agencies,  and  packers  could  benefit 
from  more  accurate,  more  timely  and 
perhaps  more  frequent  Pig  Crop  Re- 
ports. It  is  a  matter  of  weighing  the 
benefits  against  the  increase  in  costs 
which  are  involved  for  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Service. 

Lamb  prices  improved  steadily  in 
January  after  reaching  a  low  in  late 
December  along  with  hog  prices. 
Prices  on  Choice  wooled  lambs  at 
Chicago  increased  from  around  $17.50 
to  $20.50  during  this  period.  January 
slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  was 
about  the  same  as  the  year  before 
and  prices  were  slightly  above. 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-one) 
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How  the  Cattle  Cycle  Changes  Prices 


Br  Lei*  Schtvanz 


THE  HIGH  POINT  of  the  current 
cattle  price  cycle  probably  was 
hit  in  April  last  year.  Increasing 
numbers  of  cattle  on  the  range  and 
in  feedlots  point  to  lower  prices  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Prices  of  Choice  steers  in  Chicago 
averaged  $30.33  per  hundred  last 
April.  That  is  60%  above  the  post- 
war low  of  $18.88  which  was  hit  in 
February  of  1956.  After  the  peak  was 
established  cattle  prices  began  a  de- 
cline that  still  is  underway.  Despite 
the  drop  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  1959  yearly  average  was  close  to 
$28.  This  is  25%  above  1956  and  the 
highest  since  1952. 

The  chart  shows  what  has  been  re- 
peated time  after  time  in  the  history 
of  beef  cattle  prices.  Numbers  build 
up,  then  prices  drop.  This  discourages 
farmers  and  ranchers,  the  supply 
drops  and  prices  recover.  In  some 
cycles  farmers  have  held  back  breed- 
ing stock  until  frightened  by  lower 
prices.  They  then  dumped  breeding 
herds  on  the  market  and  prices  made 
a  disastrous  plummet.  That's  what 
happened  in  1953  when  the  drop  was 
$10  per  hundred  in  just  5  months. 

In  other  cycles,  the  decline  has  been 
gradual  and  cattlemen  are  not  as 
badly  hurt  as  seven  years  ago. 

The  big  questions  of  1960  are:  (1) 
When  will  the  cattle  cycle  repeat  its 
downturn  as  shown  in  our  chart  and 
(2)  will  there  be  another  $10  crash? 
That  sudden  drop  was  part  of  an  over- 
all $14  decline  between  1951  and  1956. 

Records  for  the  past  60  years  show 
that  cattle  cycles  run  from  around  10 
to  16  years  between  the  low  points  in 
cattle  numbers  on  farms  and  ranches. 
When  the  cattle  business  is  favorable, 
farmers  and  ranchers  usually  build 
up  herds  and  hold  cattle  longer,  when 
prices  are  low,  they  usually  do  the 
opposite.  And  so  the  cycles  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  repeat  themselves. 

History's  Biggest  Cattle  Inventory 

The  last  half  of  this  cycle  is  nor- 
mally the  reduction  phase.  But  this 
pattern  has  just  been  broken  for  the 
first  time.  With  10%  more  cattle  now 
on  ranges  and  in  pastures  and  feed- 
lots  than  a  year  ago,  the  recent  down- 
swing was  only  two  years,  the  short- 
est on  record,  following  a  7-year 
buildup. 

We  now  have  around  100  million 
cattle — the  largest  number  in  history. 
Total  cattle  and  calves  may  even  push 
up  near  the  110  million  mark  before 
the  upturn  is  stopped. 

Once  an  upswing  in  cattle  numbers 
gets  under  way,  it  tends  to  continue 
for  several  years.  Withholding  breed- 
ing stock  from  current  slaughter 
boosts  beef  prices  and  encourages 
further  herd  expansion.  This  is  what 
has  been  happening  since  late  1957 
when  rains  broke  the  long  drouth  in 
the  Great  Plains.  The  excellent  grass 
years  in  1958  and  1959  added  strength 
to  the  withholding  and  helped  raise 
the  general  price  level  of  beef. 

This  trend  continued  strongly  last 
year  as  marketing  figures  show  a 
sharp  drop  in  calf  slaughter,  even 
though  the  calf  crop  was  up.  And 
much  of  the  increase  in  the  cattle 
inventory  the  past  year  was  due  to 
young  beef  stock. 

The  young  cows  during  the  next 
three  or  four  years  will  come  from 
this  young  stock  now  being  held  off 
the  market,  pointing  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  cattle  build-up  continuing 
in  the  early  1960's.  If  the  withhold- 


ing and  build-up  are  too  strong,  it 
will  likely  mean  a  sharp  price  break 
when  beef  supplies  become  too  large 
to  be  sold  at  profitable  beef  prices. 

"On  the  other  hand,  cow  numbers 
are  not  yet  large,"  points  out  Earl 
Miller,  USDA  economist.  "So  no  huge 
expansion  in  beef  production  is  in 
sight  for  several  years." 

"Rapid  population  growth  is 
another  significant  point  that  should 
minimize  or  at  least  postpone  a  price 
collapse,"  Miller  points  out.  "Even 
if  beef  production  moves  up  around 
3%  per  year,  the  amount  of  beef  con- 
sumed per  person  in  1962  would  still 
be  about  the  same  as  in  1957 — about 
84J/2  pounds." 

No  Sudden  Market  Collapse 

People  like  beef  and  are  eating 
larger  amounts  of  it.  The  good  prices 
of  1959  were  not  the  result  of  a  short- 
age of  beef.  There  was  around  81 
pounds  per  person  available,  for  the 
fourth  largest  amount  on  record. 
During  the  last  five  years,  each  per- 
son has  had  60  to  70%  more  beef  than 
was  available  30  years  ago. 

A  sudden  sell-off  of  breeding  herds 
could  mean  as  much  as  90  to  95 
pounds  per  person,  well  above  the 
1956  all-time  record  of  85.4  pounds, 
and  a  sharp  drop  in  cattle  prices.  A 
widespread  drouth  in  cattle  regions 
could  trigger  off  much  larger  market- 
ings and  add  to  the  decline.  That's 
what  happened  and  helped  cause  the 
crash  between  1952  and  1956. 

Miller  concludes  that,  if  weather 
and  business  conditions  continue 
favorable,  any  real  collapse  in  the 
cattle  market  would  still  be  two  or 


three  years  away.  Breeding  herds 
must  first  be  built-up,  then  the  calf 
crop  increases,  and  finally,  a  year  or 
two  later,  cattle  slaughter  expands. 
The  first  stage  in  this  cycle  has  not 
yet  been  fully  reached. 

And  a  price  decline  in  this  cycle 
would  probably  not  come  from  as 
high  a  level  as  in  the  early  1950's,  so 
the  drop  wouldn't  likely  be  as  great. 
Choice  fed  steers  sold  in  Chicago  for 
an  average  of  $36  per  cwt.  in  1951, 
with  some  months  pushing  the  $37 
mark.  A  similar  $14  fall  from  current 
levels  would  plunge  the  price  of 
Choice  steers  down  to  below  $14  per 
cwt.  "This  isn't  likely,"  says  Miller, 
but  he  warns:  "Don't  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  $19  Choice  cattle  at  the 
bottom." 

Average  cattle  prices  this  year 
will  probably  be  a  little  lower  than 
1959.  Beef  supplies  per  person  may 
average  above  last  year's  81  pounds, 
but  competition  from  cheaper  pork 
will  be  much  greater.  Some  price 
weakness  is  expected  in  1960,  but 
more  than  likely  it  won't  be  very 
serious. 

"The  first  test  in  the  cycle  should 
be  1961,"  says  Miller.  "If  herd-own- 
ers start  selling  off  their  young  she- 
stock  instead  of  adding  them  to  their 
cow  herds,  it  might  indicate  the  turn- 
ing point.  Continued  rebuilding  of 
herds  would  postpone  the  shift." 

While  Miller's  outlook  is  fairly 
hopeful  for  the  next  year  or  two,  he 
warns  against  what  might  well  fol- 
low. "This  is  no  time  for  a  herd- 
owner  to  buy  heifers  to  increase  the 
cow  herd.  It  will  be  two  or  three 
years  before  their  first  calves  can  be 


sold  as  feeders  and  three  or  four 
years  as  finished  cattle.  And  that's 
just  when  a  real  price  down-turn 
now  would  seem  most  probable." 

Two  USDA  annual  reports  on 
cattle  numbers  were  published  late 
last  month.  Study  the  annual  inven- 
tory of  live  stock  released  February 
15  and  the  survey  of  the  1959  calf 
crop  announced  on  February  20. 
(See  the  Producer  for  April,  1960) 
They  are  milestones  in  the  cattle 
cycle  that  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  both  breeding  and  feed- 
ing plans. 

Cattle  Prices  Fair  in  1960 

What  will  happen  to  beef  prices 
during  1960  still  is  anybody's  guess. 
L.  H.  Simerl,  University  of  Illinois 
economist,  thinks  prices  may  average 
$2  below  1959.  But  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"This  is  only  a  guess,  since  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  how  many  cattle 
farmers  will  sell." 

If  the  build-up  is  slow  and  there's 
no  panic,  a  gradual  decline  in  line 
with  numbers  may  be  in  the  cards. 
This  pattern  has  been  repeated  many 
times  in  cattle  price  cycle  history. 

Barring  drouth  or  a  sudden,  over- 
whelming surge  to  sell  off,  you  prob- 
ably can  plan  a  feeding  and  market- 
ing program  with  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  disastrous  spring  of 
1953  won't  be  repeated.  A  price 
"bust"  in  1961  may  be  avoided  too 
but  that  seems  a  longer  bet. 

Take  a  careful  look  at  the  history 
chart — there's  one  thing  sure  about 
it — it's  a  time  for  prudent  buying 
and  careful  feeding,  and  efficient 
marketing! 


In  the  early  1950's 
beef  numbers 
were  at  a  low. 
Prices  of  steers  in 
1951  at  Chicago 
averaged  a  very 
profitable  $35.96. 


Stimulated  by  these  high 
prices,  farmers  began 
a  fast  build-up  of 
herds;  steers  were  fed 
to  heavier  weights. 
Supply  of  beef  per 
person  jumped  about 
20  7.  in  one  year. 


BEEF  CATTLE  NUMBER 


Larger  numbers  brought 
a  disastrous  price  drop. 
Prices  plummeted  $10.20 
per  cwt  in  just  5  months. 
Feeders  took  big  losses. 


Housewives  liked  lower 
prices  and  bought  more 
beef.  Consumption  climbed 
to  85  lbs.  per  person, 
matching  the  build-up  in 
cattle  numbers. 


Discouraged  by  low 
prices,  farmers  and 
ranchers  began  a  cutback 
of  numbers.  As  soon 
as  this  was  felt  in  the 
market,  prices  began 
to  rise. 


With  tighter  beef 
supplies,  prices  have 
made  a  $9  per  cwt 
advance  over  three  years. 
Beef  eating  reclined 
to  keep  pace. 


Cattle  numbers  rose 
sharply  in  1958  re- 
sponding to  higher 
prices  and  better  range. 
Down-cycle  was  shorter 
than  expected.  Will  price 
history  repeat  1952? 


64.0  mil. 


81.5  lbs. 
(estimated) 
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Use  Tender  Loving  Care  When 

Marketing  Your  Live  Stock 

By  Stewart  H.  Fowler     •    Louisiana  State  University 


FRAGILE  —  HANDLE  WITH 
CARE!  I'll  bet  you  never  saw 
this  stamped  across  the  side  of  a 
finished  steer,  ready  for  market.  But, 
it  might  be  a  good  idea:  He  won't 
break  readily,  but  he'll  bruise  easily! 

Did  you  know  that  enough  meat 
is  destroyed  each  day  from  crippled, 
killed,  and  bruised  live  stock  to  feed 
the  city  of  Dallas  or  San  Diego?  It's 
a  lamentable,  costly  loss.  But,  we 
can  reduce  it  by  using  care  and  com- 
mon sense,  mellowed  with  patience, 
in  moving  live  stock  from  producer's 
pens  to  packers'  coolers. 

The  biggest  cash  holdup  in  history 
(over  $1.2  million)  occurred  in  the 
Brink's  robbery  of  1950.  Yet,  live 
stock  bruises  make  the  Boston  rob- 
bers look  like  pikers.  Carcass 
bruises  take  10  to  15  times  as  much 
from  meat  producers  every  year. 

Actually,  total  losses  from  bruised, 
killed,  and  crippled  animals  amount 
to  $30  to  $50  million  dollars  annual- 
ly. This  monetary  loss  is  too  great 
to  pass  off  with  a  shrug  of  our 
shoulders  and  a  casual  comment 
that  "it's  just  part  of  the  cost  of 
marketing  live  stock." 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  a  condition 
we  have  to  live  with.  Losses  from 
improper  handling  of  live  stock  can 
be  reduced.  But,  the  reduction  re- 
quires industry-wide  effort.  Han- 
dling of  live  stock  from  farm  to  pack- 
ing plant  spreads  over  such  a  large 
area  that  no  single  segment  of  the 
live  stock  industry  can  do  the  job 
alone. 

The  end  result  of  careless  han- 
dling usually  doesn't  show  up  until 
after  slaughter.  Consequently,  it's 
often  difficult  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  losses.  Rest  assured, 
however,  these  losses  are  not  the 
result  of  careless  handling  by  pro- 
ducers  alone.   Damage   can  occur 
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during  the  entire  route  from  farm 
to  packing  plant.  In  fact,  bruises 
can  occur  even  after  stunning,  up 
to  the  time  that  bleeding  reduces 
blood  pressure  to  nearly  zero.  Thus, 
live  stock  loss  prevention  is  the  in- 
dividual and  collective  responsibil- 
ity of  everyone  connected  with  the 
production,  marketing,  and  process- 
ing of  live  stock — producers,  feeders, 
transportation  agents,  marketing 
interests,  and  packers. 

Producers  Pay  the  Bill 

As  long  as  such  losses  occur, 
somebody  must  pay  for  them.  But, 
who  does  stand  the  loss?  Probably 
each  segment  of  the  industry — pro- 
ducer, transportation  agency,  mark- 
et agency,  packer,  and  even  the  con- 
sumer— foots  part  or  all  of  the  bill 
at  various  times.  However,  produc- 
ers, though  not  to  blame  for  all  such 
losses,  usually  pay  for  most  of  it 
just  the  same.  If  they  take  out  insur- 


ance to  compensate  for  deads  and 
cripples  during  transportation,  this 
is  a  producers'  expense.  When  rail- 
roads pay  claims,  the  expense  comes 
out  of  freight  charges  paid  by  the 
shipper.  And,  packers'  records  tell 
them  what  percentage  of  their  re- 
ceipts is  damaged,  and  they  adjust 
bids  for  live  stock  to  compensate  for 
the  expected  loss.  Thus,  the  pro- 
ducer, in  the  final  analysis  is  the 
heaviest  loser. 

It's  only  natural  then  for  produc- 
ers to  make  every  effort  possible  to 
reduce  this  elusive  drain  on  their 
income.  Equipment  used  to  house 
and  handle  live  stock  needs  A-l 
maintenance,  and  careful  live  stock 
handling  on  the  farm  and  at  loading 
time  is  a  must.  Scrupulous  attention 
to  live  stock's  general  health  and 
well-being,  including  nutrition,  san- 
itation, and  other  management  fac- 
tors, pays  handsome  dividends. 
Furthermore,  producers  can  reduce 


off-the-farm  damage  to  their  animals 
by  dealing  with  reliable  transporta- 
tion agencies  and  by  consigning 
them  to  market  agencies  with  repu- 
tations for  careful  handling  of  stock. 

The  producer  can  also  help  him- 
self by  cooperating  with  live  stock 
conservation  programs,  such  as  those 
promoted  by  Livestock  Conserva- 
tion, Inc.  This  natural  organization 
was  formed  by  railroads,  truckers, 
stockyard  companies,  meat  packers, 
farm  organizations,  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  various  other  segments  of 
the  live  stock  industry.  It  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing 
an  effective  national  program  for 
improved  live  stock  handling  and  to 
aid  in  the  control  of  certain  diseases 
and  parasites  which  constitute  eco- 
nomic losses  to  the  industry.  The 
main  office  for  the  organization  is 
located  at  405  Exchange  Building, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  R.  H. 
Dastrup  serves  as  General  Manager. 

Knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  losses  from  bruises,  death, 
and  crippling  can  help  establish 
practices  for  reducing  the  extent  of 
such  losses.  Let's  consider  bruises 
first,  because  they  make  up  a  much 
larger  indirect  marketing  cost  than 
do  dead  and  crippled  animals. 

Bruises  Downgrade  Carcasses 

Bruises  exist  in  several  forms — 
cuts  and  gashes,  inflamed  spots  and 
areas,  and  deep-tissue  bruises.  The 
only  type  detectable  in  live  animals 
is  cuts  and  gashes.  However,  most 
bruises  occur  in  the  other  two 
forms.  Inflamed  areas  aren't  re- 
vealed until  hides  or  pelts  are  re- 
moved, and  deep  tissue  bruises 
can't  be  detected  until  carcasses  are 
broken  down  into  their  various  cuts. 

Bruise  losses  occur  in  two  ways. 
First,  about  one-third  of  the  total 
loss  comes  from  damaged  meat  that 
is  trimmed  from  the  carcass.  Such 
trimmings  are  unfit  for  human  food 
and  must  go  into  rendering  tanks 
for  use  as  tankage  and  fertilizer. 
Thus,  bruises  cause  a  loss  of  meat 
for  human  consumption  and  result 
in  additional  expense  for  labor  to 
do  the  trimming.  Then,  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  of  loss  from  bruises 
comes  from  devaluation  of  exces- 
sively trimmed  carcasses.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  Choice  beef  carcass  is 
defaced  by  bruise  trim,  it  loses  sales 
appeal  and  must  be  discounted 
below  Choice  price  in  order  to  move 
it  into  trade  channels. 

Unfortunately,  bruises  occur  most 
often  in  the  areas  of  the  higher- 
priced  cuts.  Most  bruises  on  beef 
carcasses  are  in  the  hip  region,  re- 
sulting in  heavy  trimming  of  the 
high-priced  loin.  A  recent  USDA 
survey  revealed  that  the  hip  and 
shoulder  areas  account  for  about 
68%  of  total  trim  bruises  and  about 
70%  of  untrimmed  fire  bruises. 
Bruises  in  these  areas  occur  when 
cattle  are  rushed  and  crowded 
through  gateways  and  alleys  and 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four) 


Surveys  of  cattle  bruise  losses,  made  by  Livestock  Conservation, 
Inc.,  show  that  approximately  20%  of  cattle  bruises  occur  in  the 
shoulder  area.    Probable  causes  are  crowding,  bumping,  born 


damage  and  trampling  in  transit.  The  illustration  at  top  of  the 
page  shows  a  "window  type"  hip  bruise;  ^  of  cattle  bruises  are 
in  the  loin.   Location  of  other  cattle  and  hog  bruises  is  shown. 
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Which  Hog  System 
is  Best  for  You? 


MANY  CHANGES  are  taking 
place  in  hog  production  as  the 
result  of  new  knowledge  and 
new  techniques  in  swine  nutrition, 
housing  and  sanitation  and  market- 
ing practices. 

Where  once  you  chose  mainly  be- 
tween a  one-litter  or  two-litter  sys- 
tem, hog  producers  now  are  success- 
fully using  four,  five  and  even  six- 
litter  systems.  Which  one  is  best  for 
you?  How  can  you  decide? 

Our  research  with  different  hog 
systems  would  indicate  that  success 
for  any  system  depends  largely  on 
the  farm's  resources.  Chief  among 
these  are:  Available  credit;  total 
amount  of  farm  labor  available  and 
its  distribution;  the  buildings  and 
equipment  facilities  already  on  the 
the  farm;  and  certainly  the  manage- 
ment skills  of  the  farm  operator. 

No  One  System  is  Best 

We  expect  to  see  several  different 
systems  of  hog  production  thriving 
side  by  side  on  Corn  Belt  farms,  be- 
cause the  advantages  of  any  one 
system  are  not  greatly  superior  to 
all  others.  The  one  best  system  for 
you  however  will  be  the  one  that 
fits  your  individual  situation. 

Let's  take  a  look — 

One-Litter  Hog  System: — Here, 
you  would  commonly  farrow  your 
hogs  in  late  May  or  early  June  — 
usually  on  pasture  so  that  pigs  will 
make  maximum  use  of  it.  Probably 
you'd  farrow  in  portable  buildings 
although  some  farmers  prefer  to 
farrow  in  buildings  close  to  the  farm 
yard  so  they  can  make  a  closer  check 
at  farrowing  time.  The  sow  and  litter 
are  usually  moved  to  pasture  several 
days  after  farrowing  with  this 
arrangement.  Your  shoats  typically 
would  glean  cornfields  in  the  fall 
before  they  are  brought  in  to  winter 
shelter.  Hogs  from  this  system  would 
be  marketed  usually  in  January  or 
February.  Gilts  are  used  each  year 
and  sold  in  July  or  August. 

Two-Litter  System: — This,  along 
with  the  one-litter  system,  has  been 
widely  used  in  the  Corn  Belt  for 
many  years.  Pigs  are  farrowed 
usually  in  February  or  early  March, 
and  again  in  August  or  September. 
Your  sows  are  marketed  after  they 
have  farrowed  two  litters.  You  would 
save  gilts  from  the  spring  pig  crop 
for  breeding  purposes,  although 
some  producers  prefer  to  use  fall- 
farrowed  gilts.  The  spring  crop  of 
pigs  would  be  pushed  along  for  the 
summer  market  —  before  the  sharp 
seasonal  price  break  occurs.  Fall  pigs 
I  are  usually  marketed  in  February 

>  and  March. 

Four-Litter  System: — With  this 

>  system  you  would  keep  two  sets  of 
1  sows  and  farrow  four  times — prob- 
ably in  February-May-September- 
December. 

Five-Litter  System:  —  From  the 
f  standpoint  of  timing,  this  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  two-litter  system.  You 
4  would  farrow  three  sets  of  sows  a 
few  weeks  apart  in  December,  Jan- 
\  uary  and  February,  using  the  same 
I  facilities  for  all  three  farrowings. 
h  Here  sanitation,  especially  on  the 
P  third  farrowing,  becomes  extremely 
critical.  From  the  winter  farrowings 


you'd  pick  the  best  sows  and  farrow 
them  again  in  July  and  August  on 
pasture.  Your  timing  of  farrowings 
and  marketings  thus  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  two-litter  system,  only  the 
farrowing  facilities  would  be  used 
more  extensively. 

This  allows  you  to  make  maximum 
use  of  your  winter  labor  at  a  time 
when  such  labor  does  not  compete 
with  crop  production.  Your  Decem- 
ber and  January  litters  would  be 
raised  on  concrete  in  confinement; 
with  the  February  litter  going  to 
pasture  in  late  April. 

Fall-farrowed  litters  are  typically 
kept  on  pasture  and  glean  the  corn- 
fields and  are  then  brought  to  cen- 
tral farm  buildings  to  be  finished  on 
concrete  in  confinement.  The  port- 
able buildings  used  on  pasture  and 
one  or  more  of  the  permanent  farm 
buildings  are  used  for  winter  shelter. 

Six-Litter  System: — For  this  sys- 
tem, we  computed  all  costs  assum- 
ing the  complete  use  of  concrete  for 
all  phases  of  production,  but  as  with 
the  four-litter  system  we  assumed 
maximum  use  of  pasture  for  breeding 
stock.  With  this  system  you'd  typi- 
cally market  hogs  in  nearly  every 
month  of  the  year.  Farrowings 
would  be  planned  for  every  other 
month  to  allow  a  short  time  period 
in  between  to  clean  and  thoroughly 
disinfect  all  farrowing  facilities. 

Systems  Differ  Little  in  Cost 

We  figured  the  costs  of  raising 
hogs  under  each  of  these  five  sys- 
tems on  a  1958  (See  Table)  basis  to 
represent  the  annual  costs  that 
would  be  incurred  if  the  producer 
had  no  facilities  and  started  out  to 
construct  housing  and  buy  equip- 
ment for  each  system.  Assuming  that 
the  hog  producer  was  starting  from 
scratch,  we  found  that  cost  differ- 
ences were  not  great  among  these 
various  systems. 

There  was  some  economy  in  pro- 
ducing large  numbers  of  hogs  each 
year,  although  cost  differences  be- 
tween 200  and  400  head  per  year 
were  not  great.  Likewise,  the  cost  of 
raising  from  400  to  1,000  head  per 
year  was  not  at  great  variance  con- 
sidering the  volume.  This  was  due  to 
feed  costs  accounting  for  about  80% 
of  the  total  costs  of  producing  hogs 
and  feed  costs  remain  fairly  constant 
as  numbers  progress. 

There  were  some  economies  in 
labor  use  as  herd  numbers  increased 
to  400  head.  But,  labor  costs  made  up 
only  7  to  15%  of  the  total  cost  of  hog 
production,  depending  on  the  size 
and  type  of  operation. 

Generally,  feed  costs  are  the  high- 
est in  the  one-  and  two-litter  sys- 
tems mainly  because  more  feed  is 
fed  to  produce  100  pounds  of  grain 
with  these  systems  as  compared  with 
the  others.  However,  we  computed 
the  cost  of  corn  gleaned  in  the  corn- 
fields at  market  cost  in  our  analysis. 
The  higher  feed  costs  for  these  sys- 
tems are  in  part  attributed  to  the 
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large  scale  of  operations  under 
which  they  are  used.  Competition 
for  managerial  attention  to  other 
parts  of  the  farm  business  are  char- 
acteristic of  these  operations. 

When  costs  are  compared  on  the 
basis  of  equal  feed  conversion  rates 
for  each  system,  however,  cost  diff- 
erences are  insignificant.  This  im- 
plies that  the  cost  advantage  of  the 
four,  five  and  six-litter  system  arises 
largely  from  more  efficient  feed  con- 
version rates  achieved  by  the  larger 
systems. 

Assuming  that  you  already  have 
some  buildings  and  equipment  on 
your  farm,  the  costs  vary  almost 
directly  with  the  condition  and 
amount  already  available,  and  to 
the  extent  they  have  been  depre- 
ciated. Most  existing  farm  buildings 
can  be  converted  to  serve  under  the 
one-two  or  five-litter  systems,  but 
the  four-,  or  six-litter  systems  often 
require  extensive  remodeling.  Be- 
cause of  extensive  alterations  to  old 
buildings,  new  buildings  can  be  con- 
structed to  advantage. 

One  Litter  Competes  for  Labor 

Costs  of  feed  under  the  various 
systems  changed  little  with  the  use  of 
existing  buildings,  nor  were  there 
differences  in  economies  of  scale. 
Labor  costs  may  change  slightly  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment and  location  of  buildings 
relative  to  feed  supply. 

Remember,  that  in  some  cases,  the 
hog  enterprise  may  be  only  a  part  of 
your  farm  business  and  this  is  where 
your  appraisal  of  your  own  situation 
begins  to  count  in  choosing  a  hog 
system.  For  maximum  returns  on 
your  farm  as  a  whole,  your  labor, 
management  skills,  funds,  facilities 
and  equipment  need  to  be  used 
where  the  entire  bundle  yields  the 
greatest  returns. 

In  some  cases,  hogs  may  compete 
for  these  returns  along  with  corn, 
soybeans,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  dairy- 
ing, etc.  The  multiple-farrowing 
system  with  four  to  six  farrowings 
distributed  evenly  throughout  the 
year  won't  fit  well  into  a  farm  busi- 
ness where  there's  heavy  pressure 
on  the  supply  of  labor  and  capital. 
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Farrowings  inevitably  will  bump 
into  other  pressing  work. 

The  one-litter  system  with  June 
farrowings  will  compete  heavily 
for  labor  at  corn  cultivation  and 
haying  time.  But  if  you  have  extra 
family  labor  or  other  help  during 
the  summer  months — even  though 
labor  is  tight  the  rest  of  the  year — 
this  system  permits  raising  a  large 
volume  of  hogs  with  less  labor  per 
litter.  And  if  you  have  barns  and 
sheds,  this  system  permits  a  large 
volume  with  limited  funds  and  in- 
vestment. 

Consider  Labor  Requirements 

The  five-litter  system  works  well 
on  farms  with  a  fairly  stable  labor 
supply  throughout  the  year,  even 
though  hogs  compete  with  other 
operations  for  labor,  capital  and 
feed.  With  three  farrowings  bunched 
in  December,  January  and  February 
and  two  later  in  July  and  August, 
the  major  peaks  in  hog  production 
don't  conflict  heavily  with  other 
farm  work.  Remember  this  is  a  close 
modification  of  the  two-litter  system 
except  that  farrowing  facilities  are 
used  more  often. 

When  considering  labor  require- 
ments for  each  system,  four  factors 
stand  out — total  amount  of  labor 
required,  when  needed,  competition 
with  other  farm  enterprises,  and  the 
degree  of  skill  required.  Greater 
skill  is  required  for  the  four-  and 
six-litter  complete  confinement  sys- 
tems with  the  five-litter  system  run- 
ning a  close  second. 

Instead  of  trying  to  give  an  aver- 
age, here  are  our  best  estimates  of 
the  time  required  to  raise  each  litter 
including  time  spent  with  the  breed- 
ing herd: 

Hours  Required  per  Litter 

Number  Hog  i,itter  Systems 

Litters  One  Two       Four      Five  Six 

0-  8  25  28.5  *  *  « 

9-15  18  23.5 

16-25  14  19.5 

26-40  10  16.5 

*  Insignificant 

Notice  that  the  labor  required  per 
litter  decreases  substantially  as  the 
herd  size  increases.  It  doesn't  take 
twice  as  much  time  to  look  after  200 
hogs  as  it  does  100  hogs.  Suppose  you 
plan  to  raise  40  litters  per  year.  With 
the  one-litter  system,  you'd  get  full 
advantage  of  these  economies  of  size. 
With  two-litters,  you'd  sacrifice 
some  efficiency  in  labor.  And  with 
three-,  four-,  five-,  and  six-litter 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Three) 
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One  Shot  of  Iron 


Prevents  Pi£  Anemia 


Note  listlessuess  and  wrinkled  skin 
of  anemic  pig,  at  left  in  picture. 
Healthy,  normally  developed  pig,  right, 
was  protected  by  injectable  iron. 


By  Glen  Itavs 

Associate  Editor 


BABY  PIG  ANEMIA  is  a  major 
cause  of  "thumps,"  poor-doing 
and  even  death  among  suckling 
pigs.  The  disease  is  relatively  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  control  as  there 
are  more  than  20  iron  preparations 
on  the  market.  With  most  of  them, 
only  a  one-shot  (150  milligram)  in- 
jection of  iron,  costing  about  300  per 
pig,  assures  excellent  anemia  control 
from  birth  to  weaning  age. 

Suckling  pigs  develop  anemia  be- 
cause the  sow's  milk  provides  only 
about  one-eighth  as  much  iron  as  the 
pig  needs  for  normal  and  healthy 
growth.  A  baby  pig  obtains  about  one 
milligram  of  iron  from  the  sow's  milk 
daily,  but  his  body  requires  seven 
milligrams.  During  the  first  four 
critical  weeks  of  a  pig's  life,  it  needs 
about  100  milligrams  of  iron.  This 
amount  will  prevent  nutritional 
anemia  until  the  pig  goes  in  the  creep 
and  obtains  enough  iron  from  feed  to 
supplement  the  lack  of  it  in  the  sow's 
milk. 

Iron  Boosts  Weaning  Weights 

In  addition  to  preventing  the  aver- 
age 1%  death  loss  per  litter  caused 
by  anemia,  recent  research  indicates 
that  injectable  iron  boosts  resistance 
to  disease  and  promotes  greater  gains. 
Tests  at  Iowa  State  University  show 
that  pigs  injected  with  iron-dextran 
weigh  1  Vz  pounds  more  at  five  weeks 
and  have  higher  hemoglobin  (the 
oxygen-carrying  red  coloring  com- 
ponent of  blood)  than  untreated  pigs. 
Research  at  Cornell  University  has 
confirmed  that  pigs  injected  with 
iron  have  greater  resistance  to  TGE 
(transmissible  gastro-enteritis),  chol- 
era, and  other  diseases. 

The  editors  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producer  have  studied  the  research 
papers  on  more  than  5,000  pigs  by  14 
experiment  stations  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article.  All  the  research 
workers  concluded  that  pigs  suckled 
for  extended  periods  in  confinement 
without  access  to  soil  are  in  greatest 
need  of  iron  injections.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  injectable  iron  as  a  routine 
anemia  control  measure  seems  justi- 
fied under  all  systems  of  manage- 
ment. 

Certainly  at  this  time  of  year,  when 
most  pigs  are  being  farrowed,  iron 
injection  is  a  necessary  if  not  an  in- 
dispensable practice.  And  if  you  have 
a  multiple  farrowing  and  confine- 
ment rearing  setup  you  probably 
need  to  inject  pigs  with  iron  the  year 
around. 

It  would  be  wise  to  consult  your 
veterinarian  for  the  right  prepara- 
tion and  program  for  your  operation, 
as  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
dosages  and  effectiveness. 
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Iron  deficiency  anemia  in  suckling 
pigs  is  an  old  problem  to  most  hog 
producers.  The  usual  symptoms  in- 
clude paleness  of  gums,  eyelids,  lips 
and  ears;  wrinkled  skin  and  emacia- 
tion; listlessness;  labored  breathing 
and  low  hemoglobin.  Pigs  may  de- 
velop diarrhea  and  quite  frequently 
die  from  secondary  infection.  Death 
may  occur,  however,  at  3  to  4  weeks 
of  age  while  the  animal  is  still  ap- 
parently fat  and  well  nourished. 

Once  started,  anemia  kills  pigs  so 
fast  that  it  looks  as  if  an  infectious 
disease  has  swept  through  the  litter. 
Although  prompt  treatment  will  save 
most  stricken  pigs,  some  continue  to 
be  unthrifty  until  marketed. 

Preventive  measures  have  included 
a  few  shovelfuls  of  dirt  thrown  into 
the  pen  for  pigs  to  root  in,  drenching 
with  iron  solutions,  oral  feeding  of 
iron  tablets,  pastes  and  liquids,  and 
swabbing  or  spraying  the  sow's  udder 
with  iron  or  copperas  solutions. 

These  methods  work  well,  but  they 
must  be  practiced  daily  or  every 
other  day  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  2  cc  injection  of  iron.  And  there 
are  other  objections;  for  example, 
dirt  thrown  into  a  concrete  pen  may 
be  deficient  in  the  minerals  it  is  sup- 
posed to  provide.  Or  it  may  contain 
worm  eggs  which  parasitize  the  pigs. 

Not  all  sows  like  to  have  their 
udders  painted  with  "copperas"  and 
this  can  also  be  a  source  of  infection 
and  disease  for  pigs.  One  manager  of 
a  large  western  hoglot  had  good  luck 
with  this  system  until  one  of  the 


litters  contracted  an  infectious  enter- 
itis. The  herdsman,  not  noticing  it 
immediately,  spread  it  through  a 
complete  six-sow  unit  with  the  paint 
brush! 

The  most  recent  tests  using  inject- 
able irons  to  prevent  pig  anemia  were 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida. The  results  showed: 

•  Injectable  iron  significantly  ele- 
vates hemoglobin  levels  and  prevents 
death  from  anemia. 

•  Eight  week  weaning  weights  are 
heavier  for  injected  pigs. 

•  Two  injections  of  100  mg.  each, 
one  at  three  and  one  at  10  days  of 
age,  are  better  than  a  single  injection 
at  three  days  of  age  for  hemoglobin 
maintenance.  However,  a  single 
heavy  dose  of  150  mg.  prevents  all 
symptoms  of  anemia  in  late-weaners 
and  poor-doers  and  permits  pigs  to 
make  normal  gains. 

•  No  serious  toxic  effects  results 
from  the  iron  injections.  (Some  prod- 
ucts may  cause  pigs  to  show  a  slight 
lameness  for  several  hours  following 
the  injections.) 

J.  H.  Doak,  a  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
hog  raiser,  wanted  to  test  the  growth- 
promoting  claims  made  for  inject- 
able iron,  so  he  divided  his  litters  in 
half  and  ear-notched  them.  He  gave 
one  group  of  pigs  iron  orally  and  in- 
jected the  controls.  At  the  weaning 
age  of  40  days  he  found  that  the  in- 
jected pigs  were  2  to  3  lbs.  heavier 
than  the  others. 

"If  you  ask,  'What's  two  or  three 
pounds?'  let  me  tell  you  that  the 


Injections  of  iron  are  made  directly  into  the  ham  muscle  of  the  baby  pig,  using  an  ordi- 
nary 10  milligram  syringe  with  a  20  or  22  gauge  needle.  Pigs  can  be  given  a  100  mg.  dose 
at  about  three  and  14  days  of  age,  or  a  single  150  mg.  shot  will  hold  them  until  weaned. 


heavier  pigs  will  reach  market 
weight  6  to  12  days  earlier,"  Doak 
said.  He  figures  that  a  pig  eats  from 
7  to  8  lbs.  of  feed  daily  by  the  time 
he  is  nearing  market  weight,  so  that 
getting  him  sold  nine  days  early 
would  save  63  to  72  pounds  of  feed. 
"That's  worth  from  $1.60  to  $1.80  at 
present  feed  prices,"  Doak  says. 

Injectable  irons  can  be  grouped 
into  one  of  the  following  five  classes: 
iron-dextran,  a  plasma  substitute; 
iron-dextrin,  a  soluble  carbohydrate 
substance;  peptonized  iron,  for  easy 
digestion  by  the  pig;  ferric  ammo- 
nium citrate,  a  stimulant,  and  iron- 
protein  complexes  in  a  gel  base  or 
ferric  cacodylates,  arsenicals. 

Michigan  State  University  scien- 
tists say  that  an  iron  preparation 
suitable  for  injection  should  conform 
to  the  following  standards: 

•  It  should  be  rapidly  absorbed 
and  the  total  iron  should  be  available 
for  the  production  of  hemoglobin. 

•  It  should  not  produce  pain  or 
inflammation  at  the  site  of  injection. 

•  It  should  be  stable  in  storage. 

•  It  should  possess  a  low  toxicity. 

•  It  should  have  a  sufficiently  high 
concentration  of  iron  to  keep  injec- 
tion volume  at  a  minimum. 

Ask  Veterinarian  About  Dosage 

Not  every  product  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  but  most  researchers 
agree  that  the  iron-dextrans  and 
iron-dextrins  most  closely  meet  the 
above  standards.  The  following  are 
some  important  distributors  and 
tradenames  of  these  compounds: 

Armour  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  Armi- 
dexan;  Anchor  Serum  and  Peters 
Serum  companies,  FE-50;  Ft.  Dodge 
Laboratories,  Ferrextran;  Lederle 
Laboratories,  Pigdex;  Ralston  Pu- 
rina Co.,  Ralston-Pigemia  and  Salis- 
bury Laboratories,  Pig-Iron. 

A  new  iron-dextrin  product, 
(Vinelab  Anti  Pig  Anemia  Inject- 
able), has  been  developed  by  Vine- 
land  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  To  introduce  the  product,  the 
firm  is  offering  an  injection  syringe 
worth  $17.50  free  with  every  pur- 
chase of  a  10  bottle  case  of  the  100  cc 
size  of  the  product. 

When  injecting  the  iron  com- 
pounds, use  a  10  or  20  cc  hypodermic 
syringe.  The  needle  should  be  34  to 
1-inch  long  of  either  20  or  22  gauge. 
A  glass  syringe  with  a  metal  or  Luer- 
Lok  tip  or  a  metal-jacketed  syringe 
is  suitable. 

Most  hog  men  figure  that  five  pigs 
in  a  litter  pay  expenses  and  the  ones 
saved  above  that  number  are  profit. 
The  300  outlay  for  an  iron  injection 
can  easily  put  extra  dollars  in  your 
pocket  for  more  hogs  marketed. 
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Votes  on  Key  Farm  Issues 


Washington,  D.  C. 

CENATOR  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON, 
the  Democratic  leader  of  the 
Senate,  who  raises  Black  Angus  cat- 
tle on  the  Texas  ranch  where  he  was 
born  (Johnson  City,  Texas)  has 
moved  into  a  challenging  position 
with  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  (D., 
Mass.)  as  the  leading  contenders  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

Johnson's  supporters  boast  that  he 
already  has  500  convention  votes.  It 
is  necessary  to  get  761  votes  to  win 
the  Democratic  nomination.  John- 
son is  believed  to  have  the  352  votes 
of  the  11  Southern  States  in  his 
pocket  along  with  about  60  or  more 
votes  from  some  of  the  border  states. 
His  candidacy  is  also  viewed  favor- 
ably in  many  Western  States  where 
Johnson  supporters  have  been  mak- 
ing a  strong  bid  for  western  votes. 

If  Johnson  can  hang  onto  his  huge 
bloc  of  southern  and  border  state 
votes,  his  supporters  claim  that  he 
could  keep  the  nomination  from 
Senator  Kennedy  or  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  (D.,  Mo.)  in  a  divided 
convention. 

Symington,  once  regarded  as  a 
real  dark  horse  candidate,  pulled  a 
tremendous  political  blooper  when 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
of  which  he  is  chairman  began  an  in- 
vestigation of  government  payments 
for  grain  storage.  Symington  discov- 
ered too  late  that  some  of  the  biggest 


operators  of  storage  warehouses 
were  farm  cooperatives  in  the  South- 
west which  is  considered  Johnson 
country. 

Then  organized  labor  pulled  a  rug 
from  under  Symington  by  notifying 
the  elevator  operators  that  their 
union  employees  required  pay  in- 
creases. Union  officials  made  it  plain 
that  the  elevator  operators  would 
have  to  pay  out  some  of  their  alleged 
profits  in  the  form  of  wage  increases 
to  employees — profits  they  had  been 
making  on  the  storage  of  govern- 
ment grain.  The  Symington  grain 
storage  investigation  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt  and  his  aides  would  not 
tell  reporters  when  or  if  it  would  be 
resumed. 

How  do  the  leading  contenders 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  presidency  stand  on  major  farm 
issues?  The  Congressional  Quar- 
terly Almanac  recently  compiled 
the  voting  records  of  Johnson,  Ken- 
nedy, Symington  and  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  (D.  Minn.)  on  23 
key  pieces  of  farm  legislation 
brought  before  the  Senate  since 
1953.  These  voting  records  are  listed 
in  the  column  at  right. 

As  indicated  from  the  voting 
record,  Senators  Johnson,  Humphrey 
and  Symington  followed  the  straight 
party  line  in  voting  on  most  key  farm 
issues.  During  the  period  when  Con- 
gress was  putting  most  of  the  Benson 
farm  program  on  the  books,  Senator 
Kennedy  was  voting  with  the  Eisen- 
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End  Benson's  REA  veto 
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Boost  Wheat  Supports 
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Y 
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Y 
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Extend  PL  480 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Stockpile  Surplus  Food  Abroad 

Y 

Y 

* 

N 

Food   Stamp  Plan 

Y 

Y 

• 

Y 

Cut  Conservation  Reserve 

Funds  for  Soil  Bank 

N 

N 

A 

N 

I7DO 

Freeze  Price  Supports 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

End  Fixed   Price  Supports 

N 

N 

N 

N 

1957 

Kill  Conservation  Reserve 

Soil   Bank  Payments 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Reduce   Conservation  Reserve 

Funds  for  Soil  Bank 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

1956 

Kill  Return  to  90^  Supports 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Kill  QQ'r   Wheat  Supports 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Retain  90r<-   Supports  for 

Small  Farmers 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Domestic  Parity  for  Wheat 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Mandatory  Parity  for  Wheat 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Full  90%  Price  Supports 

Y 

/ 

N 

Y 

1955 

Enforce  Acreage  Allotments 

N 

N 

/ 

N 

Cut  Conservation  Funds 

N 

N 

N 

1954 

Flexible  Price  Supports 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Boost  REA  Funds 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

1953 

Boost  Conservation  Funds 

Y 

Y 

N 

/ 

Reduce  Conservation  Funds 

N 

N 

Y 

A 

*  Announced  for 
/  Paired 

A  Absent  or  not  recorded 

1  Vice  President  Nixon  cast  tie-breaking  vote 
to  kill  mandatory  wheat  price  supports  at 
90%  parity. 


hower  Administration  on  most  key 
farm  issues. 

Senator  Johnson,  in  a  speech  at  the 
state-wide  Democratic  rally  held  at 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  on  December  9, 
1959  made  what  his  office  calls  a 
"farm  speech."  He  said  that  in  this 
century  "there  has  been  no  greater 
example  of  political  irresponsibility 
in  our  national  government  than  the 
(Eisenhower)  Administration's  han- 
dling of  the  farm  program  for  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

"Today,  this  administration  —  and 
those  it  serves  —  would  turn  the  na- 
tion against  the  farmers  on  the  false 


Senator  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 
their  100-acre  ranch  near  Johnson  City, 
Texas.  The  senator  probably  leases  many 
times  that  much  land  for  raising  cattle. 

pretense  that  the  farmer  is  living  off 
the  Treasury. 

"The  truth  is,"  Johnson  asserts, 
farmers  last  year  got  only  20  of  each 
dollar  of  income  from  the  govern- 
ment— much  less  than  the  bankers. 

In  the  race  for  the  nomination, 
Johnson's  supporters  believe  that 
front-running  Senator  Kennedy  may 
burn  himself  out  early  in  the  race.  If 
that  happens,  Senator  Johnson  has 
excellent  prospects  of  getting  the 
nomination. 

At  this  writing,  though,  it  looks 
like  a  horse  race  between  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Johnson  —  the 
winner  to  take  on  Vice  President 
Nixon  in  the  big  race  to  see  who  will 
occupy  the  White  House  for  the  next 
four  years.  In  politics,  and  horse 
races,  however,  anything  can  happen. 
We'll  try  to  keep  you  posted  on  fur- 
ther developments  among  the  leading 
contenders  during  the  next  few 
months. 


StMn»Masl#f 


Livestock  Shelter  plus  feed  Storage— Open  shed  for  shelter  and  feeding  is  com- 
bined with  totally  enclosed  area  for  hay  and  grain  storage.  A  1+8'  x  1+8'  Stran-Master  like  this,  in  Stran-Satin 
Color,  takes  an  initial  investment  of  only  25%  down. 


Machinery  Storage  plus  repair  Center—  Partly  open  side  provides  easy  access  to 
spacious  storage  area.  Repair  center  and  tool  shop  is  in  enclosed  section  at  left.  Initial  investment  of  only 
25%  down  for  this  1+8'  x  61+'  Stran-Master  with  choice  of  nine  colors. 


LOW  COST  ALL-STEEL  FARM  BUILDING 

...  now  with  baked-on  colors  for 
every  farm  building  purpose 

Stran-Master,  priced  at  less  than  many  wooden  pole 
barns,  now  offers  a  choice  of  nine  rich  colors  .  .  .  light 
blue,  deep  blue,  gray,  slate,  blue-green,  gray-green, 
yellow,  red-orange,  white,  or  any  combination.  The 
factory-applied  colors  are  baked  on  to  the  zinc  coated 
steel  panels  in  double  layers  of  vinyl  aluminum  to 
make  distinctive  farm  buildings  that  keep  their 
colorful  good  looks  without  costly  maintenance. 

The  multi-purpose  Stran-Master  serves  most  farm 
needs  .  .  .  ideal  for  stanchion  barns,  livestock  loose- 
housing  and  loafing  barns.  Specialized  buildings  are 
also  available  for  grain  storage  or  for  any  hog  or 
poultry  production  requirement.  Any  size  or  design 
can  be  erected  in  a  few  days  by  dealer's  crew  or  your 
own.  Five-year  purchase  plan  requires  only  25%  down 
payment.  Mail  coupon  for  details  or  contact  your 
Stran-Steel  dealer. 


Stran-Steel  is  a  division  of  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  NLP-3 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Send  the  new  Stran-Master  catalog  and  information  on  Stran-Satin  Color. 

I'm  interested  in  a  building  approximately  ft.  x  ft. 

to  be  used  mainly  for  ■  —  

Name_  □  Student 

Address  


City,  State.. 


_Phone  

-County^ 


Gadget-free  IH  balers  tie 

without  shattering  leaves  i 


Windrow  "floats^into 
IH  balers  non  stop ! 
There  are  no  complicated 
forks...no  beaters... 
no  funnel-down  feeding ! 


Before  you  can  count  to  10,  this  baler  will  pick  up,  pack,  and 
pop  out  a  brick-square  bale  of  hay!  It  looks  simple!  And  it  is! 

There  are  no  chattering  beaters,  no  complicated  hay  forks  to 
pitch  and  stir  hay  until  feed-rich  leaves  fall  off.  And  the  big 
IH  bale  chamber  door  ends  plug-ups  caused  by  funnel-down 
feeding.  This  stops  costly  leaf-loss,  too. 

Watch  how  gently  .  .  .  how  easily  a  McCormick®  No.  46 
baler  ties  a  ton  of  hay  every  six  minutes.  Low  pick-up  raises 
the  windrow  into  the  baler  intact— like  a  green  carpet!  Instantly, 
the  full-floating,  short  auger  whisks  this  stream  of  hay  to  the 
big  bale  chamber  door.  Three  packer  fingers  then  spread  it 
evenly  across  the  bale  chamber.  Then,  the  plunger  packs  it  firm. 

Easy?  You  bet!  So  easy  that  owners  who  don't  know  about 
this  baler's  10-ton  rating  keep  reporting  13-ton-an-hour  per- 
formance in  heavy  hay.  And  IH  bales  stay  tied.  Proved  McCor- 
mick knotters,  with  fewer  but  huskier  parts,  put  two  iron-tight 
knots  on  each  bale. 

For  still  bigger  capacity  baling— with  choice  of  engine  or  pto 
drive,  wire  or  twine  tie— there's  the  McCormick  No.  56.  It 
gives  you  simplified  IH  design  . . .  15-ton-per-hour  performance. 


voM.D.r  a   o.r,r,PP  mam  WITH   IH  TRACTORS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Rubber-roll  conditioner  saves  leaves  .  .  .  halves  curing  time.  Now,  teamed 
with  a  high-speed  mower,  you  can  use  this  McCormick  No.  2  Hay  Conditioner  to  crush 
and  mow  simultaneously.  This  shrinks  curing  time  and  saves  labor.  Every  stem  is  cracked 
along  its  entire  length.  This  makes  for  faster  drying,  less  leaf-shatter,  increased  feed  value 
and  greatly  improved  palatability.  Rubber  rolls  make  separate  hay  pickup  unnecessary. 


op  tonnage 

r  choking ! 


World's  biggest-capacity  two-tie  baler— McCormick  No.  56!  If  you're  out  to 
Tiake  haying  big  business,  here's  the  tonnage  champ  that  knows  no  equal.  The  No.  56 
iaj  double-windrow  capacity  from  extra-wide  pickup  through  big  bale  chamber.  You  tie 
3,g»  1 5  by  1 9-inch  bales  up  to  44  inches  long.  Fast-flow  feeding,  common  to  all  McCormick 
>alers.  speeds  baling.  No.  56  is  shown  with  25Vi  hp,  water-cooled  IH  engine. 


Cut  25%  more  with  a  pitman-less  mower!  You'll  whiz  down  the  swath  whisper 
quiet.  And  when  the  day's  done,  you'll  be  in  the  middle  of  50  acres  of  flattened  hay. 
Faster  knife  speeds  on  the  McCormick  No.  100  mower  let  you  throttle  back  and  still  main- 
tain clean  cutting  in  tough  stands.  Exclusive  wrist-action  drive  cuts  vibration  . . .  saves 
wear  and  tear.  Three  models:  trailing,  two-  or  three-point  hitch. 


Bale  hay  for  less  money  per  ton  with  IH  twine 


One  9,000-foot  carton  of 
McCormick  sisalana  twine 
ties  500  bales  — 15  tons  of 
hay!  So  called  "bargain" 
8,000-foot  twines  tie  only  444 
bales — 11.1  tons.  McCor- 
mick twine,  in  Quality-Guard 
cartons,  actually  costs  less  to 
use.  Order  yours  now! 


Get  cash  for  dealing  now!  Your  IH  dealer  will  pay 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  on  your  trade-in  and/or 
down  payment.  See  him  today! 


See  your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  dealer 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  — Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .Twine  . . .  Industrial 
Tractors  . .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Construction  Equipment  —  General  Office,  Chicago  1 ,  Illinois 


Wilted  or  Not 

SILAGE  SHOULD  BE  PROTECTED 

WITH 


Kylage 

THE  DOUBLE  ACTING 

SILAGE 
PRESERVATIVE 


// 


® 


With  Kylage,  the  cost  is  so  small,  the 
results  so  certain  you  can't  afford  to 
risk  your  silage  crop.  If  you  wilt  your 
crop,  Kylage  offers  a  double  safe-guard 
against  spoilage  and  bad  odors.  If  you 
prefer  direct  cutting  because  it  results 
in  more  nutritious,  palatable  silage,  the 
use  of  Kylage  is  a  must  to  drive  out 
trapped  air  and  to  aid  beneficial 
natural  fermentation. 


non-irritating 
practically  non-corrosive 
easy  to  use 
stops  silage  odors 


Kylage  is  usually  applied  at  the  blower  by  hand  or  ap- 
plicator. Kylage  is  free-flowing,  non-irritating  to 
animals  and  humans.  Ask  for  Kylage  at  your  farm 
supply  store. 

TROJAN  POWDER  COMPANY 

chemical  sales  division 
Allentown,  Pa. 

chemicals  of  quality  since  1905 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


Air- Conditioned 
Roomf 

No  Charge 
For  Children 


Free  Teletype 
Reiervatiom 


Write  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card 
and  information 
booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala...Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton,  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich  Pick-Durant 

Pittsburgh.  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

Pick-Melbourne 
South  Bend.  Ind... Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington.  D.C..  .Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0.. .  .Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanoogajenn  .Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo  Spnngs.Colo  .Albert  Pick  Motel 
Huntsville,  Ala  ....Albert  Pick  Motel 
Miami  Beach,  Fla  .Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala  ..Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natche?.  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rocklord.  Ill  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  .  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


New  Low  Cost 

FORAGE  MASTER 

SELF-UNLOADING 
FORAGE  BOX 


Large  Capacity — Top  Quality 
More  For  Your  Money 

Cut  your  Crop  Handling  Costs,  too,  with  this 
new  larger,  efficient  PTO  operated  self-unloading 
forage  box.  Extra  large  capacity  and  finest 
quality  construction.  83  in.  wide  inside,  16  ft. 
long  (including  cross  conveyor).  72-in.  sides. 
(Also  available  in  2  beater  model  with  48  in. 
sides.)  Write  for  further  information  on  our  full 
line  of  I960  automatic  crop  handling  boxes. 
They  are  the  finest  ever  in  design  and  quality,  yet 
low  in  price.  Get  full  details  now. 

•  Big  capacity  .  .  .  unloads  one  ton  per 
minute. 

•  3  Tubular  Beaters  and  3  speed  unloading. 

•  Front  unloading  tor  convenient  operator 
control  and  open  front  end  design. 

•  Big  16-in.  diometer  auger — simple  positive 
action.  Also  removable  for  trench  style 
silos.  Auger  extension  optional. 


f FORAGE) 


MASTER 


HASTEN  MANUFAC- 
TURING CORP. 

Department  N.L.P., 
Allenton,  Wis. 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the 
Forage   Master   Model   3-B-72  Self  Unloader. 


Name 


Address   

City   State. 


Live  Stock  Producer's  March  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


March  Top       Market  Trend 


Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28.00 

$28.00 
$31.00 
$14.00 
$24.00 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 

Steady 
Advancing 


Down  15% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Up  5% 
Down  20% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29.00 

$28.00 
$32.00 
$14.00 
$22.00 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Up  10% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  2% 
Down  12% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28.00 

$28.00 
$34.00 
$16.00 
$22.00 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Down  5% 

No  Change 
No  Change 
No  Change 
Up  10% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26.00 

$27.00 
$30.00 
$14.00 
$21.00 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Declining 
Advancing 


Down  10% 

No  Change 
No  Change 

Up  10% 
Down  15% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27.00 

$26.00 
$30.00 
$16.00 
$22.00 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


No  Change 

No  Change 
No  Change 
Down  5% 
Up  5% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28.00 

$26.00 
$28.00 
$15.00 
$21.00 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Declining 
Steady 


Down  10% 

Down  25% 
Down  25% 

Up  20% 
Down  22% 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


"HINTS  FOR  THE  HANDYMAN"  is 
a  12-page  illustrated  booklet  telling 
where  and  how  to  use  Masonite  hard- 
board.  Contains  30  plans  and  illustra- 
tions showing  proper  handling  methods, 
joint  treatments,  installation  of  peg- 
board  panels,  shelf  construction,  interior 
partitions,  cabinet  and  door  construction. 
Write  to  Home  Service  Bureau,  Suite 
2037,  111  W.  Washington  St..  Chicago 
2,  111. 

FREE  INSTRUCTION  MANUALS  on 
uses  of  galvanized  roofing  and  siding 
are  available  from  American  Zinc  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  NLP  2,  324  Ferry  St.,  La- 
Fayette,  Ind. 

"CONCRETE  IMPROVEMENTS  for 
Cattle  Feedlots"  is  the  title  of  a  book- 
let containing  many  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  building  pens,  feed  alleys,  feed 
troughs,  feed  structures  and  loading 
ramps.  Write  to  Portland  Cement  As- 
sociation, 33  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago 
10,  111. 

PLANNING  MODERN  FARM  WIR- 
ing  is  explained  in  a  20-page  booklet 
by  that  name  which  gives  answers  to 
questions  about  wiring  and  electrical 
equipment.  Illustrated  with  drawings 
and  photographs,  the  booklet  was  pre- 
pared in  cooperation  with  the  USDA  and 
state  agricultural  colleges.  Includes  in- 
formation on  underground  wiring.  Send 
250  to  Farm  Electrification  bureau, 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Assn., 
155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCERS  catalog  is 
available    from    Farnam  Companies, 
Dept.  RW-5,  Omaha,  Neb. 

FACTS  ABOUT  HEREFORDS  are  con- 
tained in  the  colorful  booklet,  "Here- 
fords  Top  Them  All."  Write  to  American 
Hereford  Assn.,  Dept.  42,  Hereford 
Drive,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo 

HOW  TO  CONTROL  TERMITES  is 
the  subject  of  Leaflet  324,  available 
from  the  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  50.  Title  is 
"Soil  Treatment  an  aid  in  Termite  Con- 
trol." 

CALF  CREEP  FEEDER  literature  and 
prices   is   free   for   the   asking  from 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  2328,  Quincy,  111. 

TRACTORS  AND  EQUIPMENT  by 
International  Harvester  are  described 
in  a  new  catalog  free  on  request  from 
International  Harvester  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
7333,  Chicago  80,  111. 

CASE  TRACTORS  FOR  1960  are  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  new  catalogs. 
Write  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-560, 
Racine,  Wis.,  giving  the  size  of  tractor 
you  are  interested  in. 

"PIPERAZINE  FOR  WORM  CON- 
trol"  is  the  subject  of  literature  of 
interest  to  hog  producers.  Write  Jeffer- 
son Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  1121  Walker 
Ave.,  P.O.  Box  303,  Houston  1,  Texas. 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wocker  Drive  .  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Ulcers  in  Pigs  Becomes  Problem 

Ulcers  in  pigs  are  becoming  more 
common,  particularly  in  50  to  150- 
pound  pigs.  Good  doing  pigs,  when 
they  get  ulcers,  may  show  listlessness 
and  loss  of  appetite.  But  they  fre- 
quently are  not  observed  to  be  sick — 
then  die  suddenly.Other  symptoms 
are  bloody  stools 
and  vomiting. 

The  ulcers  are 
normally  one  to 
two  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  usual- 
ly are  found  in  the 
small  intestine. 
Laboratory  tests 
have  not  revealed 
JOHN  B.  herrick  what  causes  them 
and  the  disturbance  has  afflicted  hogs 
in  testing  stations  as  well  as  those  in 
confinement  and  on  pasture. 

Pigs  which  show  any  of  the  above 
symptoms  should  be  watched  care- 
fully, as  these  are  also  symptoms  of 
infectious  diseases  that  may  affect 
the  entire  drove.  A  veterinarian 
should  perform  a  post  mortem  on  ev- 
ery pig  found  dead  in  order  to  find 
the  cause  of  death  and  to  head  off 
possible  epidemics. 

Watch  for  Disease  "Signs" 

This  column  stresses  that  veteri- 
nary services  can  save  money  for  the 
live  stock  producer  if  they  are  used 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  disease. 
But  the  vet  can  do  little  good  when 
the  animal  is  dying.  That  is  why  con- 
stant observation  of  animals  is  a  ne- 
cessity. Here's  what  to  watch  for: 

1.  Steam  rolling  off  the  backs  of 
animals  in  shelter  indicates  that  they 
are  too  warm  and  too  crowded.  This 
leads  to  colds  and  respiratory  infec- 
tions. Sheds,  barns  and  other  shelters 
should  be  ventilated  and  roomy 
enough  so  that,  in  cold  weather,  the 
animal's  body  never  steams.  This 
should  not  be  confused  with  steam 
from  the  breath  and  droppings  of  live 
stock.   Animals   do   better  in  cold, 

.  draft-free   shelters   than   in  warm, 
damp,  drafty  areas. 

2.  Loose  feces  from  swine  do  not 
'always  indicate  an  infectious  enter- 
'  itis.  Good  doing  pigs  may  demonstrate 
t  loose  bowels  from  a  high  salt  or  rich 
,  ration. 

3.  Fever,  abnormal  body  secre- 
tions, reluctance  to  move,  abnormal 

.gait  and  lack  of  appetite  are  signs  of 
disease  that  may  appear  singly  or  all 
-at  once.  Isolate  all  abnormal-acting 
"animals. 

M  4.  Slobbering  at  the  feed  bunk  may 
•mean  a  bad  tooth,  injury,  infectious 
disease  or  a  foreign  body  in  the  mouth 
of  cattle  exhibiting  this  symptom. 

5.  Straining  as  if  to  urinate  or 
dribbling  urine  may  be  a  symptom  of 
either  urinary  calculi  or  kidney  in- 
fection. 

Vaccinate  for  Enterotoxemia 

Overeating  disease  in  lambs  can 
;0e  effectively  controlled  by  vaccinat- 
ing the  ewe  within  a  period  of  five  to 
1 30  days  prior  to  lambing,  then  vacci- 
nating the  lamb  when  five  to  six 

weeks  of  age.  This  will  confer  pro- 
jection for  a  period  of  four  to  five 
I  months.  It  also  will  aid  in  controlling 
scouring  in  young  suckling  lambs. 

Lambs  that  are  put  on  creep  feed  as 
,;oon  as  they  will  eat  and  are  not  put 
,>n  pasture  before  they  are  marketed 

*ill  benefit  by  the  vaccination. 
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Hitch-and-Go  Hay  Conditioner. 

Your  hay's  in  safely  one  day  sooner 
when  you  condition  with  this  New 
Idea.  Big  self-cleaning  rubber  roll 
and  fluted  steel  pick-up  roll  provide 
positive  feed-through  with  less 
wrapping,  less  plugging.  Stems 
split.  Leaves  stay.  Use  behind  trac- 
tor or  in  tandem  with  New  Idea 
semi-mounted  mower  as  shown  for 
one-time-over  mowing  and 
conditioning. 


Hitch-and-Go  Mower.  Drop  pin, 
snap  on  PTO  and  mow!  New  Idea 
full  trailing  mower  zips  through 
heaviest  stands  .  .  .  clips  clean  .  .  . 
cuts  even.  Simple,  rugged  counter- 
balanced pitman  can't  be  beat  for 
non-plug  cutting  and  low  cost  upkeep. 


Hitch-and-Go  Rake.  Parallel  bars  re- 
volve like  clockwork  on  sealed-for- 
life  ball  bearings.  Gentle  action  rolls 
hay  into  fluffy,  free-breathing  wind- 
rows. Only  2  daily  grease  points. 
Also  available  as  a  quick  on  and  off 
mounted  rake  to  fit  most  tractors. 


Hitch-and-Go  Harvester-Shredder 

cuts,  chops  and  loads  in  one  time 
over.  Shreds  stalks.  Clips  pastures. 
Discharge  at  top  or  just  above  shred- 
ding chamber.  New  Idea  Forage  Box 
and  Bunk  Feeder  is  the  most  ruggedly 
built  box  you  can  buy. 


New  Idea  Giant  10-Foot  Mower  and  10-Foot  Rake  pay  for  themselves  with  savings  of  time  and  fuel! 

New  Idea  finger  wheel  extends  New  Idea  pull  type 
parallel  bar  rake  (above)  to  full  10-foot  raking  width. 


New  Idea  10-foot  full  trailing  mower  does  10  hours 
mowing  in  six  .  .  .  up  to  75  acres  in  a  10-hour  day ! 


New  New  Idea  Hitch-and-Go  Haymakers  fit  every  make  and  model  of  tractor. 
See  your  friendly,  helpful  New  Idea  dealer  or  mail  this  coupon  today! 


"Mew  Idea 

PRODUCTS  OF  AvtO  CORPORATION 


Idea  Box  251,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Please  send  free  literature  on  the  following  haymakers. 
□  Full  Trailing  and  □  Harvester-Shredder 


Semi-Mounted  Mowers 

□  Pull  Type  and  Mounted 
Parallel  Bar  Rakes 

□  Hay  Conditioner 


□  Forage  Box  and 
Bunk  Feeder 

□  10-foot  Mower  and 
10-foot  Rake 


Name  

Rural  Route- 
Town-  


□  Student 


.State- 
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Look,  compare  . . .  you'll  be  a  Massey -Ferguson  man! 


NOW...ABIG 


60  HORSE  DIESEL 

WITH  THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM 

The  new  5-plow  Massey-Ferguson  85  Diesel 
.  .  .  the  most  powerful  diesel  made  with  the 
world-famous  Ferguson  System!  It  handles 
more  fully  mounted  implements  than  any 
other  tractor  in  its  power  class,  like  the  big 
MF  68  Disc  Harrow  shown  here.  And  it's  a 
real  lugger,  too.  This  is  a  big  tractor  .  .  .  but 
it  performs  even  "bigger  than  its  size/'  by 
delivering  more  effective  pull  per  pound  of 
tractor  weight  as  its  Ferguson  System  trans- 
fers the  soil's  resistance,  through  the  linkage, 
into  added  weight  and  traction  when  it's 
needed.  For  more  about  the  new  Massey- 
Ferguson  85  Diesel,  read  on. 


Now,  at  last,  you  operators  of  bigger  farms  can  "step  up"  to  modern,  money- 
saving  diesel  power  in  the  5-plow  class  .  .  .  and  still  get  the  operating  economies 
of  the  Ferguson  System.  The  new  MF  85  Diesel  delivers  big  tractor  power, 
with  complete  handling  ease  and  low  operating  expense! 

New  kind  of  big  power  for  row-crop  farming.  With  5-plow  work  capacity 
plus  the  Ferguson  System's  precise  draft  and  implement  control,  the  MF  85 
Diesel  offers  a  new,  precision-work  kind  of  plowing  and  row-crop  cultivating 
for  larger  farms.  Available  in  a  standard  4-wheel  model,  in  high  arch  or  dual 
wheel  row  crop  models. 

Powerful  277-cu.-in.  diesel  engine  operates  economically  on  all  jobs,  heavy 
or  light,  because  it  delivers  only  the  power  that  the  job  calls  for.  The  big  MF  85 
Diesel  pulls  steadily  when  the  load  is  normal,  but  lugs  down  and  works  right 
through  when  the  going  is  tough.  You  get  even  additional  operating  economy, 


because  the  MF  85  Diesel  needs  no  excessive,  built-in  tractor  weight. 

Built  for  easy  handling  and  comfort!  Though  the  MF  85  Diesel  is 
an  acre-eating  giant,  it's  a  Ferguson  System  tractor  and  has  all  the 
no-stretch,  no-twist,  no-strain  controls  and  instruments.  Right  from 
the  comfort  of  the  adjustable  foam  rubber  seat  located  in  the  comfort 
zone  ahead  of  the  rear  axle,  you  can  reach  all  the  controls— even  for 
on-the-move  adjustments.  Power  steering  is  standard  equipment. 

The  MF  85  Diesel  is  available  in  three  front-end  models— 
standard,  high  arch  or  dual  wheel  row  crop  models.  Working  with  front 
and  mid  mounted  implements  on  the  convenient  pads  up  front,  you 
have  a  clear,  unobstructed  view  and  finger-tip  controls  for  the  kind  of 
precision  never  before  possible  with  such  a  big,  powerful  tractor.  And; 
this  giant  of  a  tractor  can  easily  handle  big  pull-type  implements  too. 
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Massey -Ferguson  88  .  .  .  big,  brute-strong  lugging 
specialist.  Engineered  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
big-acreage  farms  where  big-capacity  pull-type  implements 
are  used  exclusively.  A  built-in  hydraulic  system  makes 
handling  them  easy.  A  massive  swinging  draw-bar  makes 
hook-ups  easy  .  .  .  swings  free  or  can  be  rigid  at  any  point. 
Variable-Drive  PTO  and  Two-Stage  Clutch  feature  is 
identical  to  that  of  the  Ferguson  System  MF  85.  Extra- 
wide,  non-skid  platform  and  full-crown  fenders  with  hand 
grips  make  it  safe  and  easy  to  mount  with  plenty  of  leg- 
stretching  room.  Power  steering  is  standard  equipment  as 
well  as  many  other  convenient  money-saving,  work-saving 
features  no  other  big-power  luggers  offer.  See  these  tractors 
at  your  nearest  Massey-Ferguson  dealer.  Ask  about  the 
M-F  Protected  Time  Payment  Plan. 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 

Massey-Ferguson  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Pace-Setter  of  Modern  Farming . . .  World's  Most  Famous 
Combines  and  the  Only  Tractors  with  the  Ferguson  System 
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Florida-produced  hybrid  cattle  at  the  A.  F.  and  Kenneth  Crow  feedlot,  Milford,  Illinois 

"Florida  feeder  cattle  pay  off" 
says  A.  F.  Crow  of  Milford,  Illinois 


Feedlot  profits  depend  on  producing  more  gain 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Here's  how  this  vital 
result  is  obtained  by  feedlot  operator  A.  F.  Crow 
of  Milford,  Illinois.  Crow  is  known  throughout 
the  middle  west  for  hybrid  seed  corn  production. 


For  the  past  five  years  he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  can  take  weanling  Florida  crossbred  calves, 
put  them  on  full  feed  of  a  high  roughage  ration 
and  finish  them  at  14  to  16  months  of  age.  Car- 
casses grade  from  U.  S.  Good  to  U.  S.  Choice. 


This  is  a  summary  of  complete  records  kept  by  Crow  for  the  past  two  seasons: 


Year 

Average 
Starting 
Weight 

Average 
Finish 
Weight 

Total 
Gain 

Average 
Daily 
Gain 

Feed  Cost 
per  Hundred 
of  Gain 

Average 
Dressing 
Percentage 

1957-58 

Oct.  1 
415.8  lbs. 

Apr.  15 
867.2  lbs. 

451.5  lbs. 

2.1  lbs. 

$20.00 

63.01% 

1958-59 

Oct.  1 
420  lbs. 

Apr.  1 
813  lbs. 

393  lbs. 

2.18  lbs. 

$16.58 

62.2% 

These  gains  were  made  on  a  ration  consisting 
mainly  of  silage,  supplemented  by  protein  con- 
centrates, limited  amounts  of  corn  and  a  small 
amount  of  pre-mix  designed  for  cattle  on  a  high 
roughage  feed.  The  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of 
gain  was  arrived  at  by  charging  full  market  value 
for  all  feeds  and  $10.00  a  ton  for  the  silage. 

Now  for  the  payoff! 

These  Florida-produced  hybrids  were  sold  (1959) 
at  a  time  when  U.  S.  Prime  steers  were  bringing 
29  to  30  cents  a  pound  on  the  Chicago  market. 


Crow  sold  his  steers,  which  graded  High  Good 
and  Choice,  for  29  cents  a  pound,  run  of  the  pen, 
with  no  cutback  by  the  buyer. 

Reason  for  this  relatively  high  price  was  the 
higher  dressing  percentage  and  the  higher  per- 
centage of  the  quality  cuts  with  less  waste  fat 
produced  by  the  Florida  hybrids. 

Keep  Florida  in  mind  when  you  are  in  the 
market  for  stockers  and  feeders.  Since  1940  this 
has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing  beef  cattle 
states — now  ranks  13th  in  the  nation,  2nd  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Inquiries  will  be  referred 
promptly  to  appropriate  breeders. 


FLORIDA  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION,  ROOM  1  908- A,  CARLTON   BUILDING,  TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA 
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Council  of  Cooperatives 

Elects  Fehsenfeld  VP 

JOHN  D.  FEHSENFELD,  president 
'  of  National  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.,  was  named  first  vice  president 
of  the  National 
Council  of  Farm- 
er Cooperatives 
at  the  organiza- 
tion's 31st  an- 
nual meeting  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
January.  He  has 
been  a  member 
of  the  National 

Council's  execu-  john  fehsenfeld 
tive  committee  and  board  of  directors 
since  1957. 

Relected  president  of  the  National 
Council — the  organization  represent- 
ing all  farmer  cooperatives — was 
George  B.  Blair,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Rice  Growers  Coopera- 
tive Assn.,  Lake  Charles,  La.  Harold 
P.  Jordan,  general  manager  of  the 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative 
Assn.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  was  named 
second  vice  president. 

Mr.  Fehsenfeld  has  also  been 
appointed  to  a  second  three-year 
term  as  director  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Central  Bank  participates  in 
loans  to  farmers'  marketing,  farm 
supply,  and  business  service  coopera- 
tives made  by  the  12  district  banks 
for  cooperatives.  Cooperatives  bor- 
row from  these  banks,  which  they 
partly  own,  to  finance  facilities  and 
equipment,  to  provide  operating  capi- 
tal, and  to  obtain  funds  for  storing 
farm  commodities.  About  2,700  co- 
operatives now  have  loans  outstand- 
ing from  these  banks  amounting  to 
about  $575  million,  of  which  the 
Central  Bank  is  carrying  about  $110 
million. 

Mr.  Fehsenfeld  owns  and  operates 
a  live  stock  and  grain  farm  near  Troy, 
Mo.,  which  was  settled  by  his  family 
and  on  which  he  was  born.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  and  is  current- 
ly a  member  of  the  state  advisory 
committee  for  the  college.  He  was 
recently  awarded  a  Citation  of  Merit 
for  outstanding  work  in  agriculture 
by  the  Missouri  University  Alumni 
Assn.  This  was  the  fifth  such  citation 
ever  awarded  by  the  group. 

His  leadership  in  national  farm 
affairs  dates  from  1935  when  Mr. 
Fehsenfeld  became  director  of  his 
local  national  farm  loan  association. 
He  served  in  that  office  until  1948. 

Mr.  Fehsenfeld  has  also  been  a  lead- 
er in  Farm  Bureau  work  for  many 
years,  including  service  as  director 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  from  1948  to 
1953,  and  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
County  Farm  Bureau  Service  Com- 
pany from  1932  to  1950. 

As  president  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Assn.,  Mr.  Fehsenfeld  rep- 
resents more  than  half  a  million  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  sell  livestock  on 
94  markets  throughout  the  United 
States. 


".  .  .  If  I  could  just  get  this  kind  of  result 
with  my  live  stock!" 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Columbus:  About  2%  more  cattle 
on  feed  or  pasture  than  a  year  ago. 
Shortage  of  well-finished  heavy- 
weight cattle  coming  to  market. 
Heavier  than  normal  number  of  hogs 
on  feed.  Normal  to  plus  supply  of 
lambs  on  feed. 

Strong  resistance  to  present  level 
of  replacement  cattle  prices.  Good 
demand  for  feeder  lambs.  Good  de- 
mand for  feeder  pigs  and  shoats  at 
higher  prices.  Abundant  supplies  of 
feed  grains  and  hay. 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  in  In- 
diana down  12%  from  a  year  ago. 
Hoosiers  apparently  more  cautious 
about  cattle  feeding  than  in  most 
states.  Hog  producers'  spring  breed- 
ing intentions  down  10%  from  1959. 
Lambs  on  feed  down  9%  from  last 
year;  fewer  Western  feeders  were 
imported.  Feeder  cattle  demand  slow. 
Demand  for  feeder  lambs  very  slow. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Louisville:  A  few  more  cattle  on 
feed  than  a  year  ago;  increase  is  in 
heifers  and  a  few  heavy  steers.  Hog 
marketings  running  about  30%  more 
than  a  year  ago;  expected  to  con- 
tinue above  normal  through  March. 
Early  spring  lambs  should  run  in 
larger  amounts  as  more  lambs  were 
born  in  December  than  a  year  ago. 

Good  demand  for  most  feeder  cat- 
tle and  calves,  with  short  supplies. 
Also  good  demand  for  feeder  pigs, 
but  supply  not  too  plentiful. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Natl.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Some  de- 
crease in  visible  supply  of  cattle  as 
many  feedlots  have  been  emptied. 
Supply  of  hogs  continues  to  be  abun- 
dant and  market  runs  should  con- 
tinue at  about  current  levels.  Farm- 
ers not  very  depressed  over  current 
hog  price  levels  and  feeder  pigs  have 
advanced  in  price  at  country  sales. 
No  change  in  production  now  indi- 
cated. Supply  of  fed  lambs  consists  of 
those  that  went  into  feedlots  late. 

Brisk  demand  has  developed  for 
replacement  cattle.  Practically  a  1 1 
kinds  are  in  demand  with  feeders 
looking  for  both  fleshy  kinds  for 
short  term  and  thin  light  cattle  for 
next  summer  and  fall  feeding.  Pro- 
ducers still  not  optimistic  about  price 
level  for  late  summer  and  fall  but 
remembering  the  rise  in  feeder  prices 
last  spring  are  trying  to  move  ahead 
of  the  time  that  demand  should  de- 
velop. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Sioux  City:  About  the  same  num- 
ber of  cattle  on  feed  as  the  record 
number  one  year  ago.  Prices  of  swine 
breeding  stock  have  gone  up  consid- 
erably since  USDA  report  of  10% 
fewer  farrowings.  Demand  for  re- 
placement cattle  and  lambs  is  closely 
responsive  to  the  change  in  the  fat 
market. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Stockton:  Feedlots  continue  to 
have  large  numbers  of  cattle.  In- 
crease in  Northern  California  is  about 
25%  over  last  year.  Supplies  of  cattle 
on  winter  ranges  are  far  below  nor- 
mal due  to  poor  feed  conditions.  De- 
mand for  stocker  cattle  is  extremely 
erratic  due  to  insufficient  develop- 
ment of  feed  and  caution  by  bankers. 
This  demand  could  improve  after 
March  1st. 

For  the  next  two  months  prac- 
tically the  only  lambs  available  in 
California  will  be  Imperial  Valley 
lambs.  These  are  moving  at  $19  to 
$20  for  Choice. 


What  a  difference 
Armidexan  makes! 


These  are 
Jitter-mate  pigs. 


ANEMIA  IS  NEVER  OUT  OF  SEASON 


Regardless  of  when  they  are  farrowed  all  baby  pigs  need  sure  iron  protection 
right  from  the  start.  Whether  your  pigs  are  raised  on  concrete  or  on  pasture, 
you  can  keep  them  in  the  pink  of  condition  with  Armour's  superior  injectable 
iron  products. 


the  original  iron-dextran  complex 

ARMIDEXAN® 

A  real  weight  booster  that  gets  pigs 
off  to  a  good  start  and  really  keeps 
them  coming.  Prevents  anemia,  wards 
off  scours  and  pneumonia,  increases 
resistance  to  disease. 


new  superpotent 

ARMIDEXAN  75 

Higher  blood-  and  body-building  power 
gives  added  protection  for  late  wean- 
ing systems  where  early  creep  feed  is 
not  offered.  Longer  action  eliminates 
the  need  for  two  injections. 


50  mg.  of  iron  per  cc.     100  mg.  of  iron  per  2  cc.  dose      75  mg.  of  iron  per  cc.    150  mg.  of  iron  per  2  cc.  dose 

don't  accept  substitutes 

Manufactured  under  license  of  Benger  Laboratories,  Limited.  U.S.  Pat.  No.  Re.  24,642 


ARMOUR 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
COMPANY 


A- 


ANIMAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  kankakee.  Illinois 


©1960,  A.P.Co. 


The  ORIGINAL  Polyethylene  Film 

For  Farm  Use*   

Clear  |  or  Son-Resistant  [ 


Made 


Seamless  Widths  Up  to  32  Feet 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof. 
Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The 
Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Can  Buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  111.— Established  1924. 
'Warp's  Coverall  Was  the  First  Polyethylene  To  Be 
Successfully  Tested  and  Used  for  Silage  Covers 


HANI  BED 

Available  At  All  Leading  Hardware,  Lumber 
Implement  or  Feed  Dealers 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


THE  AMERICAN  BRAHMAN 
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Tried,  proved,  and  improved  formula  for  efficiency 
in  beef  production.  Longer  life;  greater  fertility; 
less  "doctoring"  required;  heavier  weaning  weight; 
market-topping  milk-fat  slaughter  calves.  Write  for 
^rrrwr^.  literature    and    list    of  breeders. 

•■iiTITibi    FREE  Depl'  h 


AMERICAN  BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

tM.  HOUSTON   !  TEXAS 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stock- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

•  Write  us  for  particulars. 

•  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AM AR1LLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AM ARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 


For  Ear  Corn  &  Small  Grains 

Get  10-20%  better  feeding  results 

from  "Dust-Free"  rolled  feeds. 
TV         Crimps,  cracks  all  small  grains - 
granulates  ear  corn.  A  size  for 
every  operation.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Dept.  204  Joplin,  Missouri 
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New  Myers  general  purpose  sprayers 

9ive  VERSATILITY,  PLUS 

unmatched  spraying  performance 


This  versatile  Myers  sprayer  is  ideal  for  high 
pressure  spraying  of  cattle  and  orchards.  Gives 
real  penetration  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  too! 


Used  with  boom,  this  same  Myers  sprayer  is  per- 
fect for  weed  control  and  other  row-crop  spraying 
jobs.  Rugged  construction  insures  long  life. 


Available  in  two-wheel  trailer  type  or  skid  models,  Myers  General  Purpose 
Sprayers  provide  low-cost  protection  on  many  different  spraying  jobs. 
Epoxy-coated  tanks  last  years  longer — resist  the  most  corrosive 
spray  chemicals.  Ruggedly  built,  easy  to  handle,  this  compact  sprayer 
operates  at  pressures  from  50-600  lbs.  with  20  gpm.  capacities. 

For  complete  information  and  prices  on  these  new  sprayers  and 
accessories,  see  your  Myers  Sprayer  Dealer  or  write  to: 


Myers 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co* 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 


KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


Rope-Wick  Oiler 


Compkteij  miw!  Entketij 


A  "Better  Oiler"  At  A  "Better  Price" 
'RITE  For  Catalog  showing  complete  line  of 
arnam  Oilers  from  $26.95  up.  Also  Insecti- 
ldes  for  use  in  them.  All  at  new  low 
rices  !  Also  details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan." 
ent  air-mail !  Mail  coupon  or  write  — 
ARNAM  CO.   Dept.  rw  s  OMAHA,  NEM. 


DIFFERENT! 

Vastly  Superior!  New-Type! 
"  LIFETIME    RUBBING  ELEMENT" 

ULLY  AUTOMATIC! 

Super-matic  action  keeps  giant  steel-guard  rubbing 
element  fully  saturated.  No  pump  !  No  valve  drip ! 
No  waste  of  oil !  Insecticide  released  only  as  cattle 
rub.  5-Gal.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks.  No  service 
problem  !  No  installation  problem  !  Mount  them 
on  any  post,  tree  or  side  of  building.  Fill  'em 
and  forget  'em. 


TTarnam  companies' 

I      B7A1    U~     ia.L    C.  A  ■  u 


Dept.  rw 
8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Send  Cattle  Oiler  Catalog,  new  low  prices  and 
details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan"  to 

Address 


Lfity 


.State. 


MEYER 

SAVES  THE  LEAVES 

MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  much  slower  because 
they  are  led  by  on  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hay. 
Leaves  are  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  same  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  of  MEYER  dealer. 

fllEVER  ITIfG.  CO.  Box  7657  Morton.lll. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Marketing  Your 

(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 

into  and  out  of  live  stock  cars  and 
trucks.  Backs  and  rumps  also  carry 
numerous  bruises,  reflecting  the 
ease  of  striking  animals  across  the 
topline  when  driving  them  with 
whips  and  canes. 

Bruise  locations  on  hogs  reflect 
the  disposition  of  both  hog  and  man. 
Nearly  half  of  the  bruises  occur  on 
the  hams  and  a  fourth  across  the 
topline.  When  a  hog  is  kicked  in 
loading  or  unloading,  the  hams 
usually  receive  the  blow.  Likewise, 
when  a  cane,  whip,  or  club  is  used, 
the  back  serves  as  the  most  con- 
venient target. 

The  causes  of  bruises  are  varied 
and  many.  However,  several  surveys 
have  revealed  that  about  two-thirds 
of  all  hog  bruises  are  man-made,  re- 
sulting from  kicking  or  prodding 
with  canes,  whips,  or  clubs.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  cattle  bruises  are 
caused  by  crowding,  bumping,  and 
rushing.  Sixty  per  cent  of  sheep 
bruises  are  the  result  of  rough  han- 
dling, lifting  by  the  wool,  inadequate 
loading  and  unloading  facilities,  and 
poor  bedding  during  transportation. 

In  addition  to  the  major  factors 
responsible  for  bruises,  we  could 
tabulate  a  rather  imposing  list  of 
additional  factors.  These  factors 
include;  (1)  trampling  as  a  result 
of  failing  to  partition  different  kinds 
of  live  stock  in  cars  and  trucks;  (2) 
overcrowding  cars  and  trucks;  (3) 
underloading  cars  and  trucks  with- 
out precautions  to  prevent  excessive 
jostling  around;  (4)  placing  upper 
decks  too  low  for  the  size  of  the 
animals  on  the  lower  decks;  (5) 
jumping  hogs  and  sheep  from  upper 
decks  in  unloading,  resulting  in 
"spreaders";  (6)  failing  to  open 
gates  wide  enough  when  driving 
live  stock  through;  and  (7)  hooking 
by  horned  cattle. 

It  Costs  $5  to  Kick  a  Hog 

The  old  saying  that  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure"  was  never  truer  than  when 
applied  to  the  handling  of  live  stock. 
Very  few  people  realize  the  extent 
of  injury  caused  by  kicking  or 
striking  and  poking  live  stock  with 
canes,  clubs,  end-gate  rods,  whips, 
and  poles.  A  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion would  be  to  outlaw  the  use  of 
such  devices  of  punishment.  Buyers 
say  that  if  a  cane  is  used,  never 
strike  a  fleshy  part  of  the  body — 
restrict  blows  to  head  and  shanks. 
Although  this  rule  would  eliminate 
bruises  on  the  high-priced  cuts,  it 
should  be  frowned  upon  for  humane 
reasons. 

Canvas  slappers  are  recommended 
in  the  place  of  canes  and  whips  for 
driving  hogs.  Slappers  are  made 
from  two  strips  of  canvas,  several 
feet  long  and  about  five  inches  wide, 
sewed  together  and  attached  to  a 
handle.    The    slapper    stings  and 


'The  owners  might  call  it  shrinkage." 
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Live  Stock 


makes  enough  noise  to  be  effective 
and,  when  used  properly,  will  not 
cause  bruises.  Very  little  is  gained, 
however,  if  the  slapper  is  wet  and 
rubbed  into  the  earth  underneath 
your  shoes  as  I  have  seen  a  few 
stockyard  hands  do.  Electric  prod 
poles  and  hand  "hot  shots"  are  used 
at  some  markets  and  by  many  truck- 
ers with  rather  satisfactory  results, 
but  such  gadgets  should  be  used 
with  common-sense  moderation. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that 
it  is  inexcusable  to  kick  a  hog.  This 
is  true  for  humane  reasons.  In 
addition,  it  costs  about  $5  to  boot 
a  hog  in  the  hams.  Granted — loading 
contrary  animals  can  be  a  trying 
process.  But,  if  you  have  an  uncon- 
trollable urge  to  speed  a  hog  on  his 
way  with  a  swift  kick  in  the  hams, 
count  to  10  and  pull  off  your  shoes! 

Prevent  horn  damage  in  cattle  by 
removing  the  horns.  Breed  the  horns 
off  with  a  good  polled  bull,  or  re- 
move them  with  one  of  the  approved 
dehorning  methods.  Caustic  dehorn- 
ing compounds  may  be  applied  to 
horn  buttons  when  the  calf  is  only 
a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  old.  This 
is  generally  considered  the  easiest 
and  most  humane  method  and  has 
the  greatest  advantage  because  it  is 
bloodless  and  will  not  encourage 
screwworm  infestation. 

Keep  Handling  Facilities  Simple 

Considerable  planning  and  main- 
tenance is  needed  to  prevent  or  re- 
move bruise  hazards  from  live  stock 
facilities  and  handling  equipment. 
Remove  all  protruding  nails  and  re- 
place broken  boards  in  feed  lots, 
trucks,  stock  cars,  and  stockyards. 
Don't  tolerate  loose  wire  and  stored 
machinery  in  feed  lots — they  are 
real  bruise  hazards.  Plan  all  live 
stock  facilities  to  avoid  projecting 
corners  and  narrow  gates  and  doors. 
Eliminate  succeeding  sharp  turns  in 
alleys  and  passageways  at  stock- 
yards and  packing  plants. 

Load  animals  with  care.  Proper 
loading  equipment  is  essential.  Every 
live  stock  producer  needs  a  set  of 
well-planned  working  pens  and  a 
sturdy  loading  chute.  In  building 
your  chute,  remember  that  animals 
prefer  steps  rather  than  cleated  in- 
clines. 

Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed 
for  loading  so  as  to  eliminate  rush- 
ing and  crowding.  Quite  often  cattle 
and  hogs,  like  sheep,  will  tend  to 
"follow  the  leader"  if  they  are 
handled  unhurriedly.  A  packing 
plant  where  I  once  worked  made 
good  use  of  a  pair  of  Devon  "lead" 
oxen  in  moving  cattle  from  holding 
pastures  to  the  killing  chute. 

When  animals  delay  in  the  loading 
chute,  apply  encouragement  at  the 
point  of  delay  rather  than  pounding 
the  rear  animals  across  the  rump. 
Persuasion  at  the  end  of  the  line 
often  ends  in  confusion,  milling,  and 
excessive  carcass  bruises. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty -Seven) 


"I  Just  knew 
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things  would  get  better!" 
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the  same  profit-making 
story  each  year! 


What  about  1960?  Smart  hog  producers  will 
be  taking  full  advantage  of  three  years  of 
comparative  studies  of  feed  additives  at 
Purdue  University.* 

Why?  Because  for  three  years,  hogs  fed 
Arsanilic  Acid  have  had  the  lowest-cost  gains 
in  Purdue  University's  annual  comparison  of 
feed  additives.  Here  are  the  latest  results  on 
Arsanilic  Acid  . . . 

•  Gains  made  at  8%c  feed  cost,  per  pound, 
'/jc  less  than  the  next  most  effective  additive. 

•  Increase  of  18%  in  daily  weight  gains. 

•  Better  feed  efficiency  than  any  other  single 
additive  or  combination. 

•  95  pounds  of  feed  with  Arsanilic  Acid  did  the 
work  of  100  pounds  without. 

Each  year,  Arsanilic  Acid-fed  hogs  gained 
each  pound  for  less  than  9c  feed  cost.  Each 
year,  too,  more  growers  have  found  Arsanilic 
Acid  works  even  better  in  their  own  lots.  That's 
because  it  improves  herd  health,  makes  feed  go 
farther.  Any  farmer  marketing  200  hogs  can  cut 
cost— and  add  to  profits— 75c  to  $1.00  per  hog 
marketed  using  good  feeds  fortified  with  it. 

Make  sure  your  hog  feeds  contain  Arsanilic 
Acid.  From  starters  all  the  way  to  finishing  sup- 
plements, notice  the  profit  difference  it  makes  in 
feeding  hogs.  Write  us  to  find  out  where  you 
can  get  good  feeds  fortified  with  it. 

*We'll  be  happy  to  send  you  the  printed  results. 


For  the 

lowest-cost  swine 
gains,  use  feeds 
fortified 
with 


mm 


911 544 A 


ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

CHEMICAL  MARKETING  DIV.,  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Tell  our  advertisers  that  you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live 

Stock  Producer 


SAFER 


^2  2^ 


SMOOTHER 


Guaranteed  for 


OPEN  THE-SIOUX-GATE  to  new  safety 
and  security  for  your  livestock  —  in  a  gate  that 
is  guaranteed  for  life.  Galvanized  steel  panels 
are  completely  rolled  for  super  strength  and  to 


See  your  -SIOUX- 
dealer  or  write: 


MARCH,  1960 


eliminate  dangerous  sharp  edges.  Electronically 
welded.  Won't  sag.  Has  two  secure  latches.  A 
full  52"  high,  5  panels,  each  5!4"  wide  with 
less  open  area.  Sizes  10'  to  16'. 


The  SIOUX  STEEL  CO. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Casily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  f©  II  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  —  $3.65.  100  -$5.00, 
200  — $8.35,  500— $16.00.  Locking  pliers 

 $2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 

Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 

Ketchum  eo. 

DEPT.  18  IAKE  IUZERNE,  N.Y. 
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NEW!  GEHL 


6-foot  chopper 

at  a  5-foot  price 

A  full  6-footer  for  the  forage  harvest  and  green  chopping  plus  all 
a  shredder  can  do.  Big,  big  capacity  —  PTO-powered  with  72 
inches  of  rotating  flails  and  a  knife-edged  fan  to  double-cut  the 
crop  and  keep  6  feet  of  swath  sailing  into  the  wagon.  Loads  it 
trigger-quick  way  back  to  the  wagon  corners.  No  fan  threshing 
or  crushing!  Cuts  and  chops  at  the  flails  .  .  .  chops  finer  at  the 
fan.  Up  to  V3  more  capacity  than  most  flail  choppers.  It's  Gehl 
built  .  .  .  durable,  and  is  actually  priced  below  many  so-called 
5-foot  machines. 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  SC-41-7,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  the  double-cutting  facts  on  the  Gehl 
72  Chopper. 

Name  

Route  Town  

State  □   I  am  a  student 


7-60R3 


GEHL 


?0I  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


Give  your  Bil'l^W  a  safe  place 
with  plenty  off  space 


Whether  you  raise  hogs  in  con- 
finement or  on  pasture,  Cuckler 
Farrowing,  Nursery  and  Finishing 
Units  will  give  you  more  for  your 
building  dollar.  Absence  of  poles 
assures  you  full  use  of  all  space, 
wall  to  wall  and  roof  to  floor. 

Modern  Cuckler  Buildings  are 
constructed  from  the  finest  grade 
of  steel,  yet  offer  three-way  sav- 
ings: lower  initial  cost,  lower  erec- 
tion costs,  lower  maintenance  costs. 
Available  in  widths  of  24',  32',  44', 


50',  60',  80'  and  multiples,  for  build- 
ings of  any  length.  And  you  get 
a  building  tailored  to  your  needs. 
You  select  siding,  roofing  and  hard- 
ware from  your  Cuckler  Dealer. 

Send  for  new  Cuckler  booklet  of 
plans,  (4  hog  production  buildings 
—  farrowing,  nursery  and  finishing 
units)  prepared  by  Norval  Curry, 
Agricultural  Engineer  .  .  .  former 
farm  structures  specialist  at  Iowa 
State  University. 


CUCKLER 


THERE'S  A  FACTORY  TRAINED 
CUCKLER  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 


CUCKLER 

STEEL  SPAN  CO. 

Dept.  NL-3 
Monticello.  Iowa 

□  Please   send   Plans   Booklet   for   Hog  Production 
Buildings. 

□  Vo-Ag  students  check  for  special  classroom  pack- 
age. 


ADDRESS 


Jrtrin  ffi.  dJamb 


IRVIN  H.  JACOB,  a  pioneer  leader 
■  in  cooperative  live  stock  credit  and 
marketing,  died  February  4  at  his 
home  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 
He  was  70. 

Mr.  Jacob  was 
president  of  Pro- 
ducers Livestock 
Loan  Co.  and  a 
director  of  Pro- 
ducers Livestock 
Marketing  Assn., 
irvin  h.  jacob  both  Salt  Lake 
City  affiliates  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Assn.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent of  Basin  Land  and  Livestock 
Co.,  a  sheep  and  cattle  ranching 
operation  run  by  the  Jacob  family. 

Born  in  Wasatch  County,  Utah,  in 
1889,  Mr.  Jacob  was  a  graduate  of 
Brigham  Young  University  and  the 
University  of  Utah.  He  studied  civil 
engineering  in  college. 

In  1924  Mr.  Jacob  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Wasatch  Livestock 
Loan  Company  (now  Producers), 
the  oldest  existing  live  stock  loan 
agency  in  the  United  States.  He  be- 
came general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany in  1930  and  served  until  1958. 
He  had  served  as  president  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Jacob  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  Producers 
Livestock  Marketing  Assn.  in  1935. 
Under  his  management,  the  organi- 
zation grew  from  its  original  opera- 
tions on  the  North  Salt  Lake  Union 
Stock  Yards  and  the  Ogden  Union 
Stock  Yards  to  service  18,000  pa- 
trons in  all  11  western  states. 

Salt  Lake  Producers  operates  mar- 
kets at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Billings,  Mont.;  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
and  Brawley,  Calif. 

P.  O.  Wilson,  secretary-manager 
of  National  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.,  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
Mr.  Jacob: 

"A  rugged  individualist,  Irv  was 
usually  present  and  active  when 
matters  pertaining  to  or  affecting 
live  stock  were  under  consideration, 
particularly  in  his  section  of  the 
country.  He  was  known  and  respect- 
ed for  his  ability  to  get  things  done. 
He  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion in  both  credit  and  marketing 
and  will  be  greatly  missed  in  his  local 
area  as  well  as  in  the  national  live 
stock  field." 

Survivors  include  Mrs.  Jacob, 
three  sons,  Joseph  I.,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Don  M.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Robert 
M.,  Ogden,  Utah,  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Austin,  Roy,  Utah,  and  13 
grandchildren. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 
Feb.  i    Month  Year 


1960 

Ago 

Ago 

Steers,  prime 

$28.20 

$27.31 

$30.72 

Steers,  choice 

26.68 

25.38 

29.25 

Steers,  good 

24.42 

23.47 

27.00 

Heifers,  choice 

26.28 

28.75 

Heifers,  good 

2T47 

26.55 

Cows,  commercial 

15?95 

15  75 

20.65 

Bulls 

21.48 

21.12 

25.55 

Veal  calves,  choice 

28.50 

25.50 

34.50 

Feeder  steers,  good 

25.25 

24.44 

28.00 

Barrows  (200-220) 

13.81 

12.71 

16.98 

Sows  (330-400) 

11.68 

9.50 

14.65 

Lambs,  choice 

20.38 

17.56 

19.45 

Lambs,  good 

19.68 

16.88 

18.75 

Feeder  lambs 

18.88 

17.52 

19.25 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 

1.16 

1.17 

1.20 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard 

2.16 

2.16 

2.05 

Oats,  No.  2,  white 

.77 

.80 

.70 

Cottonseed  meal,  41% 

67.30 

68.80 

67  95 

Soybean  meal,  44% 

61.90 

63.40 

55.00 

Linseed  meal,  34% 

72.50 

76.50 

55.95 

Tankage,  60% 

72.50 

72.00 

79.50 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

11.6 

10.5 

17.6 

Weekly  Dressed 

Meat 

Prices 

(Weekly   averages  in   dollars  per   100  pounds) 

Beef 

Prime  700/800* 

48.38 

Choice  600/700* 

44.81 

42.25 

47.25 

Good 

41.38 

39.75 

44.38 

Veal,  choice 

53.50 

46.50 

56.00 

Lamb 

Prime   45/55  * 

40.75 

Choice  55/65* 

4o"bo 

35.88 

39.75 

Pork 

Loins  8/12* 

35.75 

36  00 

43.35 

Butts  4/8* 

28  00 

25  31 

32.70 

Hams,  smk.  12/16* 

47.25 

47.00 

53.12 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8* 

33.50 

31.25 

36.25 

Lard  1*  cartons 

12.00 

11.50 

13.50 

Afflicted  With 

GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above 
symptoms,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to 
Glandular  Dysfunction.  A  constitutional 
Disease  for  which  it  is  futile  for  you  to 
try  to  treat  yourself  at  home.  Medicines 
that  give  temporary  relief  will  not  re- 
move the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  dysfunction  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  of  weight  —  premature 
senility. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  be- 
fore malignancy  has  developed,  can  be 
successfully  NON-SURGICALLY  treat- 
ed for  Glandular  Dysfunction.  If  the  con- 
dition is  aggravated,  surgery  may  be  the 
only  chance. 


NONSURGICAL  TREATMENTS 


The  NON-SURGICAL  treatments  af- 
forded at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
are  the  result  of  20  years  of  research  by 
scientific  Technologists  and  Doctors. 

The  War  brought  many  new  tech- 
niques and  drugs.  These  added  to  the 
research  already  accomplished  has  pro- 
duced a  new  type  of  treatment  that  is 
proving  of  great  benefit  to  man  as  he 
advances  in  years. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  de- 
voted particularly  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  men  of  advancing  years.  Men 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  over 
1,000  cities  and  towns  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated.  They  found  soothing 
and  comforting  relief  and  new  health  in 
life. 


LOW  COST 
EXAMINATION 

On  your  arrival  here 
our  Doctors  make  a 
complete  examina- 
tion. You  are  told 
the  results  and  you 
then  decide  if  you 
will  take  the  treat- 
ments needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  that  hospitaliz- 
ation is  not  neces- 
sary, so  the  saving 
in  your  expense  is 
considerable. 
You  are  free  to  se- 
lect any  type  of 
hotel  accommodation 
you  may  desire. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR 

Our  New  Free  Book 
is  fully  illustrated. 
It  tells  HOW  and 
WHY  new  modern 
N  O  N  -  SURGICAL 
methods  are  proving 
so  successful.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


RECTAL-COLON 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar inflammation. 
These  disorders, 
we  can  success- 
fully treat  for 
you,  at  the  same 
time  we  treat 
Glandular  inflam- 
mation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

is  also  amenable 
to  a  painless  Non- 
Surgical  treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
tails of  this  treat- 
ment given  in  our 
Free  Book. 


EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  B5350 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your 
New   FREE   Book.    I   am   interested   in  full 
information  on  (Please  Check  Box) 
□  Hernia      □  Rectal-Colon      □  Glandular 

Inflammation 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I  NAME. 

I 
I 
I 
I 


ADDRESS. 

TOWN  

STATE  
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Marketing  Your  Live  Stock 


(Continued  from  Page  Twenty-five) 


Whatever  you  do,  don't  allow 
yourself  a  temper  tantrum — they 
just  don't  mix  with  proper  live  stock 
handling!  While  buying  a  load  of 
slaughter  steers  several  years  ago,  I 
saw  a  rancher  go  nearly  berserk 
when  a  steer  bolted  over  the  side  of 
his  loading  chute  the  second  time. 
On  the  third  jump,  he  "downed"  the 
steer  with  a  piece  of  pipe  and  nearly 
beat  the  animal  to  death!  In  that  fit 
of  anger,  the  rancher  reduced  a 
Good-grade  steer  to  a  mass  of 
mangled  flesh  and  clotted  blood 
with  only  tank  value.  I  wouldn't 
even  take  the  animal  as  an  outright 
gift;  because  as  a  "downer"  in  the 
truck,  he  would  endanger  the  other 
animals  in  transit. 

If  your  animals  have  had  little 
contact  with  human  beings,  it  will 
pay  to  go  through  them  a  few  times 
several  days  before  shipment.  As  a 
result,  the  appearance  of  men  at 
shipping  time  will  be  less  disturbing, 
and  the  animals  will  be  less  fright- 
ened and  easier  handled. 

Use  strong  partitions  with  mixed 
loads  to  prevent  trampling  and 
fighting.  Partitions  used  with  large 
loads  of  hogs,  sheep,  and  calves 
will  reduce  the  possibility  of  piling 
up,  with  bruising  and  possible  suffo- 
cation. Also,  use  partitions  to  pre- 
vent slack  loads  and  to  separate 
packing  sows  from  lightweight 
slaughter  hogs.  Separate  calves  from 
grown  cattle  with  partitions,  except 
when  calves  are  with  their  dams. 
Horned  cattle  should  be  partitioned 
from  polled  cattle.  It's  advisable  to 
properly  partition  boars,  stags,  and 
rams,  or  vicious,  crippled,  and  weak 
animals.  Tie  bulls  to  upright  braces 
in  the  end  of  the  car  or  truck. 

Be  sure  that  trucks  or  stock  cars 
are  bedded  properly  according  to 
the  season.  A  nearly  ideal  floor  in 
summer  is  one  that  is  cleated  both 
ways  and  covered  with  a  half-inch 
of  clean  sand.  In  winter  use  adequate 
straw  over  a  layer  of  sand.  (For 
more  details,  see  National  Live 
Stock  Producer,  May,  1958.) 

Check  Your  Safe  Load  Tables 

Care  must  be  excerised  to  avoid 
over-or  underloading.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there's  no  specific  answer  to  the 
often-asked  question,  "How  many 
animals  make  a  load?"  There  are  too 
many  variable  factors  affecting  the 
number  of  animals  that  can  be  load- 
ed safely  and  properly.  However, 
experience  indicates  that  a  '"fairly 
snug"  load  is  usually  best  under 
most  conditions,  with  slightly  lighter 
loading  in  hot  weather. 

When  the  truck  or  car  is  under- 
loaded, there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
animals  to  be  thrown  around.  If 
enough  animals  are  not  available 
for  a  recommended  load,  partition 
off  the  extra  space.  Overloading 
results  in  excessive  shrinkage,  in- 
creased bruising,  and  some  deaths. 
The  last  few  animals  that  are 
squeezed  into  a  load  to  save  on 
transportation  costs  will  often  prove 
to  be  expensive  economy! 

It  takes  experience  and  good 
judgment  to  know  how  many 
animals  make  a  safe  load.  However, 
a  knowledge  of  recommended  load- 
ing numbers  can  cut  down  the 
expense  of  acquiring  such  exper- 
ience. Maximum  loading  recommen- 
dations may  be  secured  from  the 
office  of  Livestock  Conservation, 
Inc. 

In  addition  to  extensive  bruise 
losses,  many  animals  arrive  at  the 
market  or  packing  plant  either 
dead  or  crippled  from  injuries  re- 
ceived either  in  loading  or  in  transit. 


Others  are  injured  or  die  after 
arrival  at  the  market  and  before 
they  are  delivered  at  the  scales  to 
the  buyer.  Part  of  these  on-the- 
market  deaths  are  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  animals  before  ship- 
ment; others  are  due  to  injuries  re- 
ceived in  transit  or  at  the  yards. 

Animals  that  are  crippled  en 
route  to  market  must  be  sold  at 
discounts  sufficient  to  offset  the 
damage  to  the  meat  at  the  site  of  the 
injury.  The  animals  that  die  on  the 
way  to  market,  or  at  the  market, 
are  usually  a  total  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  they  never  reach  the  meat 
packer.  Of  course,  the  losses  which 
the  producer  takes  on  the  sale  of 
dead  and  crippled  live  stock  are 
sometimes  repaid  through  insurance 
or  claims,  but  such  repayment  must 
be  paid  from  the  transportation 
rates  and  insurance  premiums  paid 
by  the  producer  on  the  live  stock 
shipments.  Consequently,  higher 
losses  during  shipment  will  result 
in  higher  rates  and  insurance  costs 
to  the  producers. 

"Easy  Does  It"  Pays  Off 

The  extent  of  the  losses  from 
death  and  crippling  is  revealed  by 
a  summary  compiled  by  Livestock 
Conservation,  Inc.,  of  the  crippled 
and  dead  animals  received  at  the 
nation's  markets  in  1954.  An  esti- 
mated 200,422  dead  and  116,774 
crippled  animals  were  delivered  to 
market  during  the  year.  There's  a 
tendency  for  some  of  the  people 
close  to  the  scene  of  such  losses  to 
accept  them  as  an  expected  part  of 
normal  operation.  However,  such 
an  attitude  has  no  sound  basis  and 
must  be  changed  in  the  interest  of 
better  marketing  practices. 

A  market  survey  conducted  by 
USDA  in  1956,  revealed  a  number 
of  conditions  and  practices  having 
a  positive  relationship  to  injury  and 
death  of  animals  in  transit.  These 
included  such  items  as  the  number 
of  animals  in  the  load  and  their 
positioning  in  the  vehicle,  type  and 
quantity  of  bedding  used,  adequacy 
of  ventilation,  use  made  of  parti- 
tions, horned  animals  included  and 
their  relationship  to  other  animals 
in  the  truck,  general  condition  of 
the  vehicle  with  particular  attention 
to  the  interior  of  the  rack,  vehicle 
and  gates,  and  practices  of  drivers 
in  handling  animals  during  the  un- 
loading operation. 

Inspection  of  this  list  reveals  that 
the  major  bruise  hazards  also  con- 
tribute to  death  and  crippling.  Thus, 
follow  a  policy  of  "do  unto  your 
live  stock  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you."  By  so  doing,  you  will 
not  only  reduce  live  stock  bruises, 
you  will  practically  eliminate  deaths 
and  crippling  as  well. 

Remember,  our  farm  animals  re- 
spond to  kind  treatment.  An  "easy 
does  it"  procedure  returns  extra 
dollars  in  our  pockets,  and  we 
should  give  that  policy  a  chance  to 
follow  through  the  animals'  trip  to 
the  packers'  coolers.  Imagine  and 
observe  a  Fragile— Handle  with  Care 
stamp  across  the  side  of  each  of 
your  market  animals,  and  you  will 
no  longer  be  a  part  of  our  live  stock 
loss  problem— you'll  be  a  part  of  the 
answer  to  making  every  shipment 
a  safe  shipment 

It  took  six  years  before  an  "inside 
tip"  solved  the  Brink's  robbery. 
Let's  start  today  letting  "handle 
with  care"  be  the  inside  tip  for 
solving  the  live  stock  bruising, 
death,  and  crippling  problem  that's 
robbing    live    stock    producers  of 


many  millions  of  dollars  each  year! 
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PAPEC  Keeps  your  Harvesting  on  the  Go 

4  2cecc4  "&ctc4  s4ttac&*HeHt6 


Produce  more  milk,  meat,  and  profit  per 
acre,  by  getting  your  harvesting  done 
faster  at  the  exact  time  when  crops 
contain  maximum  amounts  of  digesti- 
ble nutrients  with  the  1960  Papec  No. 
32F  and  32P  Forage  Harvesters. 

Low  in  price  .  .  .  capacity  to  outper- 
form many  larger  and  more  expensive 
machines.  Ruggedly  built  .  .  .  simple 
design  .  .  .  years  of  efficient,  carefree 
service.  Light  weight  and  compact  for 
easy  maneuverability. 


Direct  Cut  (shown  above),  Hay  Pick- 
up and  One  and  Two-Row  attachments 
are  available  for  your  Papec.  One  man 
can  quickly  make  change-overs. 

See  the  New  1960  Papec  Forage  Har- 
vesters at  your  Papec  Dealer  soon.  Or 
use  the  coupon  below  for  information 
about  these  and  other  Papec  units  for 
complete  feed  and  forage  handling 
systems. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  NL-3 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  about  the  Papec 
Units  I  have  checked  at  right. 


□  Forage  Harvesters 

□  Utility  Harvesters 
(Flail  type) 

□  Crop  Blowers 

Name   •   □  Hammer  Mills 

Address    O  Portable  Feed  Makers 


I     City    State    D  fieM  sP'oyers 


□  Roller  Mills 

□  Crop  Dryers 

□  Silo  Unlooders 

□  Self-Unloading 
Wagons 

□  Elevators 

□  Clipper  Mulchers 
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BEST  in  FEED  and  FORAGE  EQUIPMENT 


New  pig-saving 

Galvanized  Farrowing  Stalls 


Clay  all-steel  Farrowing  Stalls  offer 
important  new  features  which  give  more 
years  of  service,  while  saving  more  pigs. 

They're  e/ecZro-galvanized  to  provide 
a  durable,  long-lasting  finish  that  won't 
chip  off  as  so  often  happens  with  ordi- 
nary dip-galvanizing.  This  alone,  can 
add  years  to  the  life  of  your  stalls. 


Other  features:  galvanized  creep  pan- 
els keep  cold  drafts  from  the  pigs  .  . . 
tilting  rear  panel  may  be  adjusted  to 
fit  length  of  the  sow  .  .  .  arched  tie- rods 
reinforce  the  frame  and  keep  the  sow 
from  climbing  out.  See  it  for  yourself 
at  your  Clay  Dealer's  ...  or  mail  the 
coupon  today! 

.     —  ______  —  —  —  —  —  —  ~  — -  —i 

3013  Poplar  Street 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP.  Cedar  Falls  lowa 

□  Please  send  complete  information  on 
Clay  Galvanized  Farrowing  Stalls. 

□  Send  name  of  nearest  Clay  Dealer. 


I-  . 
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Cattle 


Set  Your  Breeding  Goals 

Cattle  breeders  should  not  strike 
out  in  all  directions  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  cattle  through  performance 
testing,  asserts  Dr.  H.  H.  Stonaker, 
Colorado  State  University.  "While 
selection  essentially  requires  work- 
ing on  several  traits  at  once,  the 
traits  should  be  emphasized  accord- 
ing to  economic  and  genetic  perform- 
ance," he  said. 

"The  order  of  importance  placed 
on  traits  at  this  time  are:  First,  cow 
productivity;  second,  efficiency  or 
rate  of  gain;  and  third,  carcass  cut- 
out value."  A  high  percentage  calf 
crop  is  perhaps  twice  as  important 
economically  as  any  other  trait  need- 
ing improvement,  believes  Dr. 
Stonaker.  In  crossbreeding  cattle, 
the  most  hybrid  vigor  can  be  ob- 
tained by  rotating  inbred  lines  from 
different  breeds  or  crossing  within 
a  breed  if  different  lines  of  inbred 
bulls  are  used  in  rotation. 

2  Corn  Acres  Ensiled  Worth  3  Fed 

Two  acres  of  corn  in  the  silo  has 
more  feeding  value  than  three  acres 
harvested  in  other  ways,  asserts 
Hugh  Henderson,  Michigan  State 
University.  "Mother  Nature  designed 
beef  cattle  and  sheep  to  turn  large 
quantities  of  roughage  into  edible 
meat,"  explains  Henderson.  He  cited 
two  studies  that  produced  1,400 
pounds  of  Choice  grade  beef  per 
acre  on  corn  silage  alone  (with  3.5 
lbs.  supplement  daily).  Corn  silage 
yields  a  lot  of  tonnage  per  acre  as 
compared  with  other  feeds  and  its 
grain  has  a  lot  of  feeding  value  for 
cattle. 

Fattening  cattle  can  get  about  70% 
of  their  total  nutritive  intake  from 
roughage,  breeding  ewes  95%  and 
beef  breeding  cows  100%.  Beef  cattle 
and  sheep  must  compete  only  with 
dairy  cattle  for  pasture,  hay  and 
silage,  but  with  cereal  grains  they 
must  compete  also  with  swine,  poul- 
try and  industrial  processors.  Beef 
cattle  and  sheep  don't  convert  cereal 
grain  into  edible  meat  as  efficiently 
as  other  animals.  Beef  breeding  cows 
can  get  by  the  winter  on  hay  and 
silage  alone  and  wintering  a  brood 
cow  accounts  for  at  least  75%  of  the 
total  cost  of  producing  a  weanling 
calf. 

Check  for  Hardware  Disease 

The  best  way  to  control  "hardware 
disease"  among  your  live  stock  is  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  that  make 
it  possible.  For  some  strange  reason, 
farm  animals  like  to  eat  bits  of  wire, 
nails,  screws,  bolts  and  scraps  of 
hardware.  Many  animals  have  been 
lost  by  punctures  and  irritations 
caused  by  swallowing  such  objects. 
It  would  be  worth  the  time  and  ex- 
pense necessary  to  drag  farm  areas 
thoroughly  with  a  sweep  of  perm- 
anent magnets  to  pick  up  loose  hard- 
ware, or  remove  trash  metals  from 
feeds  and  feed  areas. 

From  West  Virginia  comes  a  report 
of  a  bull  whose  awesome  hardware 
diet  (revealed  after  slaughter)  con- 
sisted of  the  following  items  found 
in  his  stomach:  A  set  of  gold  bridge- 
work;  half  an  innertube;  two  plastic 
bags;  nine  pennies;  a  rubber  doll;  a 
toy  wristwatch;  a  fishing  spinner; 
five  clothespins;  six  can  lids;  a  four- 
inch  stack  of  bobby  pins;  24  bottle- 
caps;  two  earrings;  two  hypodermic 
needles;  assorted  cartridge  casings; 
two  rubber  heels;  five  coffee  can 
bands;  one  keychain;  a  broken  pop 
bottle;  safety  pins;  a  gold  watch 
band  and  16  nails.  Whew! 

Feeding  Holstein  Steers 

If  you'll  accept  the  fact  that  Hol- 
stein steers  usually  grade  U.  S. 
Standard  and  can't  compete  with 
beef  breeds  in  higher  grades,  almost 
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any  good  feeding  system  with  Hol- 
stein steer  calves  will  pay  you  more 
than  selling  them  as  vealers.  Dr. 
Gerald  Ward,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, bases  this  conclusion  on  a 
three-year  study  with  100  Holstein 
steer  calves.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  study,  high  quality 
vealers  weighing  225  pounds  at  three 
months  of  age,  gaining  an  average 
1.69  lbs.  a  day  on  an  average  1,174 
lbs.  of  milk  from  birth  to  market, 
lost  $20  a  head  when  marketed  as 
veal  calves. 

But  it  was  a  different  story  when 
the  calves  were  handled  as  feeders — 
profit  margins  ran  as  high  as  $30  to 
$35  per  calf.  The  initial  cost  of  calves 
ran  $10  each  and  the  cost  of  feeding 


them  to  weights  of  650  to  750  pounds 
ranged  from  $64.37  to  $77.36  per  ani- 
mal. (Comparable  feeder  cattle  dur- 
ing this  three-year  period  were  sell- 
ing at  $16.75  to  $22.50  per  cwt.).  The 
value  of  steers  by  the  time  they  went 
into  the  feedlot  ranged  from  $15  to 
$40  more  than  initial  cost  plus  cost 
of  feeding  to  that  point. 

Some  steers  were  fed  an  all- 
roughage  ration,  free  choice.  Others 
got  roughage  plus  10  lbs.  of  grain  per 
day.  The  all-roughage  steers  made 
cheaper  gains  but  required  50  to  60 
days  longer  on  feed  than  the  rough- 
age-grain lot.  Additional  labor  and 
other  costs  of  the  all-roughage  sys- 
tem could  more  than  offset  cheaper 
gains.  However,  all-roughage  steers 
might  ride  out  a  low  market  for  a 
longer  period.  Steers  on  all-roughage 
rations  usually  are  rangy  and  lack 
finish  up  to  900  pounds. 


Hogs 


Canada  Controls  Pork  Exports 

Two  recent  acts  of  the  Canadian 
government  can  be  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  United  States  hog  produc- 
ers. (1)  As  of  Jan.  18,  1960,  Canadian 
exporters  shipping  pork  to  the  U.  S. 
must  obtain  a  license  and  may  ship 
only  pork  and  pork  products  which 
reflect  the  Canadian  support  price  of 
$23.65  per  100  lbs.  The  action  was 
taken  to  prevent  "dumping"  of  sub- 
sidized Canadian  pork  on  the  U.  S. 
market.  (2)  As  of  Feb.  8,  Canada  re- 
moved the  embargo  on  U.  S.  hogs 
and  pork  imposed  on  Aug.  29,  1952, 
because  of  the  existence  of  vesicular 
exanthema  (VE)  in  several  states. 
Price  situation  at  present  is  slightly 
in  favor  of  some  U.  S.  hogs  moving 


boost  weight  gains  u| 
pressure  spraying 

Grubs,  flies  and  other  insects  can  eat  uf 
your  livestock  profits  by  causing  weight 
losses  as  high  as  10%,  unless  you've  learnec 
the  benefits  of  John  Bean  high  pressure 
spraying.  High  pressure  drives  the  spray 
through  thick,  matted  hair  .  .  .  thoroughly 
wets  the  hide  for  most  effective  treatment. 

There's  no  rough  handling,  no  cause  for  in* 
jury  or  excited  livestock  which  could  further 
cut  your  gains.  Penetrating  spray  has 
greater  effectiveness  against  insect  bites  and 
insect-borne  diseases. 

John  Bean  high  pressure  sprayers,  availa- 
ble in  a  wide  selection  of  power,  capacities 
and  mounting  options,  are  ideal  for  apply- 
ing the  new  systemics  or  other  livestoclfl 
sprays.  They  are  unequalled  for  quality, 
versatility  and  spraying  effectiveness. 

Get  those  grubs . . . 
add  extra  profits 

with  rf^BEAN 
High  Pressure  Spraying 

Evidence  proves  that  high  pressure  spray- 
ing of  livestock  can  easily  increase  hide  val- 
ue one  hundred  per  cent  and  increase  daily 
weight  gain  by  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  more 
per  head.  When  you  consider  your  smal 
investment  in  a  John  Bean  High  Pressure 
Sprayer,  you  can't  afford  NOT  to  do  the 
best  livestock  spraying  job  possible.  For  the 
best,  most  effective  spraying,  see  your  John 
Bean  dealer. 
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to  Canada,  though  differences  in 
marketing  methods  and  downward 
trend  in  Canadian  hog  prices  could 
reduce  any  such  movement. 

Several  other  countries  with  em- 
bargoes against  U.  S.  pork  have  re- 
plied to  the  USDA  notice  that  this 
country  is  now  officially  free  of  VE. 
Venezuela,  the  No.  3  U.  S.  customer, 
has  lifted  its  ban  and  Colombia  has 
sent  a  favorable  reply.  Agricultural 
attaches  are  working  through  em- 
bassies in  Austria,  Belgium  and 
Sweden  in  an  attempt  to  get  these 
countries  to  remove  embargoes. 

How  to  Feed  Protein 

A  rule  of  thumb  in  feeding  protein 
to  swine  is  to  start  weaning  age  pigs 


on  a  20%  protein  diet  and  decrease 
the  protein  content  1%  with  each  20 
pounds  of  weight  gained.  This  means 
that  a  200  pound  market  hog  would 
be  getting  a  14%  protein  feed.  The 
usual  sources  of  protein  are  tankage, 
fish  meal,  pea  meal,  soybean  meal,  al- 
falfa meal,  and  skim  milk.  The  price 
per  pound  of  digestible  protein  ob- 
tained is  the  important  consideration 
in  deciding  which  source  to  use. 

A  mixture  of  plant  and  animal  pro- 
teins is  not  necessary,  according  to 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Several 
years'  work  has  shown  that  the  pro- 
tein in  soybean  meal  will  produce  as 
fast  and  efficient  gains  as  a  mixture 
of  proteins  from  several  sources.  De- 
ficiencies of  soybean  meal  as  a  pro- 
tein supplement  are  that  it  lacks  in 
the  B-vitamins  riboflavin  and  panto- 
thenic acid,  Vitamin  A,  and  minerals. 
Also,  it  is  too  tasty  to  feed  free  choice. 


Sheep 


Off-Again,  On-Again  Lambkin 

Federal  lamb  grading  which  has 
been  in  an  off-again,  on-again  situa- 
tion since  August,  1959  will  be  on- 
again  on  March  1,  announces  USDA. 
Federal  lamb  grading  will  be  con- 
tinued under  new  revised  standards 
while  USDA  studies  the  lamb  mar- 
ket price  structure  and  pricing  prac- 
tices, particularly  as  they  are  influ- 
enced by  federal  grades. 

The  revised  standards  modifies  the 
minimum  requirements  for  Choice 
and  Prime  grades  and  increases  the 
importance  of  conformation  and  ex- 
ternal finish.  The  revised  standards 
also  lower  the  average  fatness  nec- 
cessary  for  Prime  and  Choice  grades 
and  increase  the  number  of  lambs 
which  qualify  for  these  two  grades. 


10%,  increase  hide  values  as  much  as  100% 


CLUSIVE  John  BEAN  FEATURES  MAKE  THE  BIG  DIFFERENCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  John  BEAN  LINE 


3GED  John  BEAN  PUMPS 

nous  for  dependable  service  and 
•  maintenance.  Fully  enclosed,  oil- 
h  lubricated,  minimum  of  moving 
ts.  Positive  displacement  to  han- 
emulsions,  wettable  powders, 
pensions. 


•  MOUNTING 
PES 

/AILABLE 
CLUDING  .  . 


EXCLUSIVE  SAPPHITE  CYLINDERS 

John  Bean  pumps  feature  Sapphite 
cylinders  ...  so  hard  they  resist  wear 
and  corrosion  from  the  most  abrasive 
spray  materials.  Designed  to  last  the 
lifetime  of  the  rugged  pump. 


"BEAN-BOND"  TANKS  AND  BOOMS 

Special  "plastic-lining"  process 
prevents  corrosion,  assures  longer 
tank  and  boom  life,  resists  chipping  or 
peeling.  Test-proven  for  greater  resist- 
ance to  all  types  of  spray  materials. 


skid  mounted 


fo  60  gallons  per  minute 
1  to  1,000  gallon  tank  sizes 
essures  up  to  800  p.s.i. 

i  can  choose  the  sprayer  to  fit  your  exact  spraying 
uirements  from  the  complete  John  Bean  line.  Pump 
acity,  tank  size,  mounting,  accessories,  etc.  are  a 
tter  of  choice.  You  can  even  have  the  weed  or  row 
p  boom  and  spray  gun  of  your  choice  to  make  your 
n  Bean  high  pressure  sprayer  an  all-around,  all- 
pose  unit.  Free  literature  available  on  request. 


.-AROUND  VERSATILITY  ...  NO  IDLE  TIME  FOR  YOUR  John  BEAN  HIGH  PRESSURE  SPRAYER 


j'll  spread  the  cost  of 
r  John  Bean  sprayer 
;r  a  wide  range  of 
aying  applications 
und  the  farm  and 
ch.  No  other  equip- 
it  can  do  so  many 
s  so  well. 


SPRAY  TREES 


PROTECT  GARDENS 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


CONTROL  WEEDS  AND  BRUSH 
CLEAN  TRUCKS  &  IMPLEMENTS 
SPRAY  WATER  SOLUBLE  PAINTS 
DISINFECT  BUILDINGS 
SPRAY  ROW  CROPS 
CONTROL  ROAD  DUST 
EMERGENCY  FIRE  PROTECTION 


NEW,  VERSATILE  John  BEAN  HI-CROP 

New  John  Bean  Hi-Crop  Sprayer  is  the  ultimate  in  versatility  for 
the  producer  with  a  wide  variety  of  spraying  jobs  to  do.  The  8-row 
spray  boom  on  this  self-propelled  sprayer  has  a  height  adjustment 
from  one  to  nine  feet,  is  ideal  for  spraying  corn  in  all  growth  stages, 
for  weed  control  and  most  liquid  nitrogen  and  mixed  fertilizer  appli- 
cations. Choice  of  four  pumps  to  handle  any  job  —  including  live- 
stock spraying  —  where  dependable,  high  pressure  performance  is 
required.  Wide  choice  of  boom,  hose,  gun  and  other  accessories.  Get 
full  details  from  your  John  Bean  dealer.  Free  literature  on  request. 


DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN  •  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA  •  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


Thus,  the  two  grades  —  Prime  and 
Choice — would  appear  on  lambs  in 
sufficient  volume  to  assure  effective 
merchandising. 

By  virtue  of  the  revision,  confor- 
mation requirements  for  Choice  and 
Prime  lambs  are  reduced  about  one- 
half  grade.  Quality  requirements  for 
young  Iambs  in  both  grades  are  re- 
duced by  about  one-half  grade.  For 
mature  lambs,  they  are  reduced  a 
full  grade  for  Prime;  two-thirds  of  a 
grade  for  Choice. 

Changes  in  quality  requirements 
involve  eliminating  consideration  of 
overflow  fat,  placing  less  emphasis  on 
maturity  and  changing  the  relative 
importance  of  and  lowering  the  re- 
quirements for  feathering  between 
the  ribs,  fat  streakings  in  the  flanks 
and  firmness. 

Assuming  that  the  consist  of  lambs 
marketing  during  the  coming  year 
are  about  the  same  as  lambs  mar- 
keted during  the  year  ending  in 
August,  1959,  the  revised  grades 
would  result  in  moving  about  one- 
half  of  Choice  up  into  Prime  and  one- 
half  of  Good  up  into  Choice.  Thus 
the  new  percentages  could  be  com- 
pared as  follows: 


Grade  of  Lamb 

U.   S.  Prime 
U.  S.  Choice 
U.  S.  Good 
Utility 
Cull 


Present 
Grades 

1.45% 

87.6 

10.8 

.12 

.02 


Revised 

Grades 

45.2% 
49.2 

5.4 

.12 

.02 
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From  the  above  table,  it  can  be 
seen  that  Prime  becomes  a  "working 
grade"  and  that  nearly  95%  of  the 
lambs  marketed  would  fall  in  the  top 
two  grades. 

Sheep  Breeding  Booming 

Sheep  producers  in  the  Corn  Belt 
must  plan  to  produce  their  own  seed- 
stock  rams  and  commercial  ewes, 
asserts  L.  N.  Hazel,  Iowa  State 
College.  Native  sheep  breeding  pro- 
grams are  necessary  due  to  the  de- 
cline of  sheep  numbers  in  the  west, 
reports  Dr.  Hazel.  For  good  lamb 
production,  Corn  Belt  sheep  breeders 
must  consider:  (1)  Quick  growth 
rate  of  the  lambs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
early  spring  marketing  programs  in 
the  midwest;  (2)  A  thick,  heavy 
muscled  carcass  of  high  condition  and 
containing  less  fat;  (3)  Economy  of 
production  which  means  a  high  per- 
centage of  lambs  from  the  ewe  flock. 
That  means  a  high  percentage  of 
twins  so  use  rams  that  are  twins  and 
keep  twin  ewe  lambs  for  breeding 
stock. 

USDA  is  cooperating  with  12  north 
central  state  colleges  and  universities 
in  a  regional  sheep  breeding  program 
designed  to  achieve  these  goals.  Re- 
search projects  are  underway  in 
Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 

Dried  Rumen  Products 

Dried  rumen  products,  when  fed  to 
sheep,  did  not  appear  to  improve  rate 
of  gain,  feed  efficiency,  feed  con- 
sumption, or  digestibility  in  tests 
conducted  at  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege. No  additional  cellulose  digestion 
above  that  of  fresh  rumen  fluid  could 
be  shown. 

Drugs  Up  Lamb  Gains  65% 

Fattening  lambs  receiving  both 
stilbestrol  and  Dynafac  made  sizable 
increases  in  weight  gains  at  North 
Dakota  Station.  The  two  drugs  were 
used  alone  and  in  combination  on  178 
feeder  lambs.  Stilbestrol  implants  in- 
creased gains  up  to  35%.  Dynafac 
used  alone  had  little  or  no  effect.  But 
a  combination  of  stilbestrol  implants 
in  the  ear  and  Dynafac  in  the  feed  re- 
sulted in  a  whopping  65%  increase  in 
weight  gains.  Wethers  responded 
better  to  the  6  mg.  level  of  stilbestrol; 
ewe  lambs  to  the  3  mg.  level. 
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Prevent  anemia 
in  baby  pigs 

Iron 


at  the  start 
pays  off 


in 

at  the  fi 


Extra  hogs  =  extra  SILVER 
Ferrextran  injectable  iron 
prevents  anemia,  gives  pigs  a 
strong  start,  makes  them  more 
resistant  to  diseases.  Result — 
at  market  time,  you  stand  to 
sell  up  to  2  extra  hogs  per  litter. 
Ask  your  local  veterinarian. 


FeRRextRan 


HUH 


consult  your  veterinarian 

— he  knows  best,  what's  best 


Fort  Dodge,  towa 


LOW...  easier  loading 

WIDE... 

bigger  loads 


OUT-PERFORMS  THEM  ALL! 

Rugged  "Roostercomb"  widespread  Vi"  steel 
blades  on  3"  shaft,  tears  up  toughest  chunks, 
no  more  breakage  in  heavy  or  frozen  manure 
...  no  ratchets  or  dogs,  simple,  trouble-free 
operation  .  .  .  self  supporting,  no  jack  to  freeze 
or  cause  trouble  .  .  .  low  and  wide,  gets  under 
lowest  barn  cleaner . . .  tandem  wheels,  provides 
smooth  ride  ...  105  and  135  bushel  models 
...  utility,  converts  easily  to  large  forage  wagon. 

LOW  COST . . .  SAVE  UP  TO  20% 

Write  Dept.  330  (or  complete  information  and  catalog. 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 

CALIFORNIA'S 

wthoiwt,  ."to  ut&dcL 


SANTA  MONICA'S 


.nd  NEW  TOWER  California's  World. 
Famous  Resort  overlooking  the  Blue  Pacific 
where  Wil  shire  meets  the  sea.  Twenty  minutes 
from  International  Airport.  450  luxurious 
rooms  and  bungalows,  all  with  television  and 
radio.  Complete  convention  facilities.  Banquet 
rooms  for  up  to  2,000,  air-conditioned.  Exciting 
new   Venetian    Room    and   Cantonese  Room. 

Swimming  pool  Beautiful  grounds  and 
landscaped  gardens.  Rates  from  $8. 
1  Write  William  W.  Donnelly,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Across  the  U.S.A.  and  in  HAWAII 

MASS  AG  LI  A 

CREST  OF  GOOD  LIVING 

JOSEPH  MASSAGLIA,  JR.,  President 

  MASSAGLIA  HOTELS   

SANTA  MONICA.  CALIF.  Hoi. I  Miramar 
SAN  JOSE.  CALIF.  Ho). I  Saint*  Clair. 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIF.  Holal  Wilton 
GALLUP,  MM.  Hoi. I  El  Rancho 
ALBUQUERQUE,  Hotal  Franciican 
DENVER.  COLO.  Hotal  Park  Lan. 
WASHINGTON,  DC.  Hotal  Ralaigh 
1  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Hotal  Bond 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.  Hotal  Sharwyn 
CINCINNATI,  O.  Hotal  Sinton 
1  HONOLULU  Hotal  Waikiki  Biltmor. 

World-famed  hotels 
""Teletype  service — Family  Plan-" 


Live  Stock 
vs.  Cash  Grain 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 
wrong  kind  of  specialization  which 
tends  to  separate  live  stock  from  a 
balanced  farming  program. 

Take  a  system  like  Barringer's  and 
ask  yourself  what  could  be  done  to 
make  it  more  efficient?  You  might 
say  feeding  a  lot  of  hogs  commercial- 
ly would  make  more  money,  yet  how 
could  you  beat  his  production  from 
40  up  to  125  pounds? 

Barringer  relies  on  the  terminal 
markets  with  Producers  at  East  St. 
Louis  handling  most  of  his  consign- 
ments. He  has  no  interest  in  vertical 
integration  and  believes  that  renewed 
faith  in  sound  live  stock  farming 
practices  can  do  the  job  better.  At 
the  same  time  he  would  certainly  go 
along  with  constructive  bargaining 
efforts  to  get  him  a  better  price  for 
his  hogs. 

Cleared  Trees  for  Pasture 

Among  the  cost-cutting  practices 
on  his  farm,  Barringer  tried  a  combi- 
nation land  clearing,  pasture  im- 
provement and  building  program. 

In  order  to  make  building  improve- 
ments, he  used  home-cut  lumber.  He 
cleared  an  area  around  a  creek  of 
mature  trees,  and  had  lumber  sawed 
locally.  He  realized  a  total  of  11,000 
feet  of  lumber  for  an  out-of-pocket 
cost  of  lVztf  per  board  foot.  The  same 
kind  of  lumber  would  have  cost  about 
80 — thus  a  saving  of  6Vzt  per  foot. 

Using  his  chain  saw,  Barringer  and 
his  sons,  Darrell  and  Virgil,  cut  the 
stumps  flush  with  the  ground.  Thus, 
where  he  had  six  acres  of  brush  and 
trees  before,  he  now  has  six  acres  of 
bluegrass  pasture  and  a  controlled 
stream.  Stumps  sawed  low  permit 
driving  over  with  either  tractor, 
mower,  or  other  farm  machines. 
Eventually  the  stumps  will  rot  out; 
some  of  the  earlier  cut  ones  are  rotten 
now. 

As  for  fencing,  Barringer  finds 
complete  satisfaction  with  electric 
fences  and  he  likes  the  speed  with 
which  they  can  be  erected  and  re- 
moved. He  keeps  one  of  the  neatest 
farms  in  the  country  and  the  lack  of 
weeds  reduce  shorting  out  problems 
with  electric  fencing.  This  use  of 
electric  fence  has  enabled  him  to  get 
into  a  live  stock  program  faster,  as 
fence  is  oftentimes  a  severe  draw- 
back. His  farm  is  now  overcrowded 
with  stock;  they  always  are  well  fed, 
and  the  grass  usually  is  greener  on 
their  side  because  the  necessary  nu- 
trients are  in  the  soil  to  start  with. 

Portable  buildings  help  out,  too. 
He  makes  use  of  a  couple  of  metal 
covered  buildings  on  skids,  and  finds 
them  just  the  thing  for  hog  and  cow 
shelter  in  stalk  fields,  and  on  pasture, 
too.  He  throws  down  a  cover  of  cobs, 
then  skids  his  building  on  top.  When 
he  moves  the  house  he  has  only  to 
scatter  the  cobs. 

Barringer's  attitude  toward  his 
farm  and  his  livestock  is  that  every 
crop,  every  animal,  every  building 
must  be  given  full  and  proper  atten- 
tion. He  believes  the  farmer  should 
find  something  to  keep  him  busy  all 
the  time.  And  looking  at  his  place,  no 
one  would  question  that  he  practices 
what  he  preaches. 
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Long  Life? 

YOU  CANT  BEAT 


Roofing  &  Siding 


GALVANIZED  SHEETS  GUARD  YOUR  FARM 
AGAINST  COSTLY  RUST  AND  CORROSION 

Year  after  year  of  rust-free  service 
.  .  .  with  little  or  no  upkeep  prob- 
lems .  .  .  that's  the  beauty  of  gal- 
vanized sheets!  For  best  value, 
buy  sheets  with  a  label  that  shows 
weight  of  zinc  coating  in  ounces. 
And  for  longer  service,  specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets  such  as 
this  .  .  .  "Seal  of 
Quality"  


!  FREE  INSTRUCTION  MANUALS! 

\  Write  To  Field  Office 

I    American  Zinc  Institute  j 

324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  NLP3 

PROTECT  FEED  DOLLARS* 

WITH 

PURINA 

HEALTH  AIDS 


PROTECT  PIGS 
from  ANEMIA 

with 

PURINA 
PIGEMIA 

(injectable) 

• . .  ask  for  it 
at  your 

PURINA  DEALER'S 


Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


en 

— « — 1 

1 — « — 1 

Speeds  Handling- 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi- 
nates hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Todayl 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX   3957  MORTON,  ILL. 
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L.  H.  SCHULTZ 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Rochelle,  Illinois         •         Waterloo,  Iowa 


GREATER  SUCCESS 
with 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work,'  but 

try  it  and  see 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  OWay  With*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON'T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR   SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on   10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  WARRANTY. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  

GenKemen:  NL2 

□  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charter,  post- 
paid. Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send   C.O.D.  and   I  will  pay  the  70c 
charges. 

□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Nam*   

Address.  . 

City  Stale  


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 


Dept.  NL2 


Owosso,  Michigan 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the 
big  difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill 
grinds  shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to 
300  bu.  per  hour.  Easy  hand-wheel  adjust' 
ment  from  fine  to  coarse  without  chang- 
ing burrs.  Portable  feeder  drag  runs  off 
PTO  mill.  New  lateral  auger  optional. 
Magnetic  hopper.  Granular  dust-free 
grind  avoids  protein  fever  loss  due  to 
hammcrmill  dust.  Shearing  action  of  hard- 
ened tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky  ear  corn 
for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P.  BOWSHER 
CO.,  9 1 9-W  Webster  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

C   D  C   C     ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 
r   I*  C   C     AND  COMPLETE  PRICES 


SEND 
FOR  THIS 


fit  EE! 


Make  money.  Know  how  lo  break  and 
train  horses  or  ponies.  Write  today  for 
this  book  FREE,  together  with  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding.  It 
re  interested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 
horse,  check  here  (    ).   Do  it  today — now. 

R Y  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 

253-D  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


STOCK  CHUTE 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONGS  e? 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re- 
i  lease  gate.  Skid's.  Wt.  600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13,  joplin,  Mo. 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


Cattle  Feeding 
Pushes  Westward 

(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 

Prices  on  ewes  also  increased  very 
sharply  in  January,  with  Chicago 
prices  on  Good  and  Choice  ewes 
(wooled)  going  from  $4.50  per  cwt. 
in  late  December  to  $7.10  in  late 
January. 

Higher  Lamb  Prices  Coming 

Last  year,  prices  on  Choice  wooled 
lambs  increased  from  the  $19  level 
in  January  to  $23.50  in  May.  A  sea- 
sonal price  increase  is  expected  this 
year  and  prices  will  likely  average 
somewhat  above  a  year  ago.  The 
reason  is  that  slaughter  likely  will 
be  less.  The  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  on  feed  for  market  on  January 
1  was  7%  below  a  year  earlier.  A  7% 
reduction  was  estimated  for  the 
North  Central  States  and  a  6%  re- 
duction for  the  Plains  States  and 
areas  to  the  west.  Modest  increases 
were  registered  for  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California. 

Forage  has  been  short  in  the  West 
and  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt.  Vol- 
unteer wheat  pasture  provided  very 
little  fall  pasture  and  most  seeded 
wheat  was  planted  too  late  to  pro- 
vide fall  and  winter  grazing  in  the 
Central  Plains. 

The  early  lamb  crop  from  the 
Southwest  may  be  somewhat  small- 
er than  last  year.  These  are  lambs 
that  will  be  marketed  in  the  spring. 
The  Southwest  has  been  experien- 
cing dry  conditions  and  supplemental 
feeding  has  been  heavy.  California 
reported  on  January  1  that  range 
cattle  and  sheep  were  in  the  poorest 
condition  since  1932. 

Lamb  Imports  to  Increase 

Imports  of  lamb  and  mutton  will 
likely  be  greater  than  last  year 
through  the  winter.  Imports  of  lamb 
and  mutton  increased  in  1959  over 
1958.  Lamb  imports  (including  an 
allowance  for  live  lambs)  repre- 
sented about  2%  of  domestic  produc- 
tion in  1959  as  compared  with  1%  in 
1958.  Mutton  imports  (including  an 
allowance  for  live  sheep)  in  1959 
exceeded  domestic  production  as 
compared  with  43%  of  domestic  pro- 
duction in  1958.  In  total,  lamb  and 
mutton  imports  were  about  10%  of 
domestic  production  in  1959  as  com- 
pared with  4%  in  1958.  Last  Decem- 
ber 5.4  million  pounds  of  lamb  and 
mutton  were  imported  as  compared 
with  1.4  million  pounds  in  Decem- 
ber 1958. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  been  requested  to  investi- 
gate whether  lamb,  mutton,  sheep 
or  lambs  are  being  imported  in  such 
quantities  as  to  "cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry." A  public  hearing  is  sched- 
uled for  March  22.  Therefore,  imports 
of  these  classes  of  meat  animals  and 
meats  will  likely  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  at  least  through 
the  winter,  according  to  USDA. 


"You're  wearing  a  cotton  shirt!" 
MARCH,  1960 


NOW  S 

PRACTICAL 
ARTIFICIAL 

INSEMINATION 

for 


American  Breeders  Service,  the  largest  privately 
owned  artificial  breeding  service  in  the  world  —  over 
8,000,000  First  Services  since  1941  -  1,337,906  in 
1959.  ABS  bred  over  117,000  cows  to  beef  bulls  last 
year.  Service  is  offered  in  45  states  and  several  foreign 
countries.  Frozen  semen,  stored  in  liquid  nitrogen, 
is  used  on  every  service. 


WHY  IS 
ABS  BEST 
FOR  MY 
HERD? 


WHAT 
RESULTS 
WILL  I 
GET  IN 
MY  HERD? 


ABS  offers  only  the  best  performance  and 
progeny  tested  beef  bulls  for  the  seven  great 
beef  breeds,  Hereford,  Polled  Hereford,  Angus, 
Shorthorn,  Charolais,  Brahman  and  Santa  Ger- 
trudis. 


Higher  percentage  settled  on  First  Service  — 

average  for  1959  over  72% 

Higher  percentage  calf  crop 

Heavier  calves  at  weaning 

More  uniform  feeders  at  market  time 

Higher  average  rate-of-gain  in  the  feed  lot 


WRITE  for  proof  sheets  showing  information  on  bulls  available,  also  for  the 
free  bulletin  "How  American  Breeders  Service  Can  Improve  Your  Herd. 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


3C 

Will 

bring 
you  5 
latest 
Doane 
Reports 


CtIP  COUPON  ... 
TAPE  OR  GLUE  IT  TO 
3c  GOVERNMENT  POST 
CARD  AND  MAIL  TO 
DOANE. 

(Send  coupon  in 
envelope,  if  you 
prefer. I 


Doane  wants  to  send  you  a  group  of  the  latest  AGRI- 
CULTURAL DIGEST  Reports  absolutely  FREE  (you  pay 
only  the  postage  to  mail  the  coupon).  The  folks  at 
Doane  (a  staff  of  150  editors,  economists,  farm  man- 
agers, rural  appraisers,  ag-researchers )  are  certain 
that,  once  you  discover  what  the  DIGEST  Reports  can 
do  for  you,  you  will  want  to  continue  receiving  them. 
Issued  twice  each  month,  DIGEST  Reports  provide  you 
with  all  the  latest  market  predictions  and  trends, 
valuable  information  on  new  production  methods,  plus 
profitable  management  tips. 


when  TO  Sell 

 AND  BUY. 


Famous   Doane    "When    to   Sell   and  Buy" 

forecasts  are  issued  on  the  second  day  of 
each  month  .  .  .  give  you  specific  advice 
on  marketing  crops  and  livestock — predict 
future  markets. 


TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  TO  


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Box   7521,   5142  Delmar 
St.   Louis  8,  Mo. 

Yes,  Send  me  FREE  5  latest 
Doane  DIGEST  Reports 

(Please  Print) 


NAME 


RFD  or  STREET 
TOWN  


_STATE_ 


31 


CONTINENTAL  FENCE 


AGAINST  RUST 
AND  GUARANTEED/ 

.jimmm 


for  longer  fence  life 

The  one  and  only  Continental 
Flame-Sealed  Fence.  Resists 
rust  so  well  that  farmers  report 
installations  up  to  39  years  old— 
and  still  going  strong!  Full  gauge 
copper  steel  wire,  with  tougher, 
denser,  and  tighter  zinc  coating 
made  possible  by  exclusive 
Flame-Sealed  method.  See  your 
Continental  Dealer  today. 


HERE'S  LOW  COST 


MODERN  FARROWING 


Caswell  "FARRO-CRATES" 
In  An  Old  Farm  Building 

Yes,  you  can  get  low  cost,  modern  farrowing 
just  by  using  CASWELL  "FARRO-CRATES"  in  any 
old  building  on  your  farm.  A  brand  new,  mod- 
ern looking  farrowing  house  is  fine,  but  how 
many  farmers  can  afford  to  lay  out  $5,000, 
$10,000  or  $15,000  for  one?  Caswell  can  show 
you  how  to  have  a  modern  farrowing  setup 
.  .  .  usually  for  just  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 
remodel  an  old  building.  All-steel  FARRO- 
CRATES  will  fit  into  any  building  you  might 
have  available.  FARRO-CRATES  come  in  single 
units,  or  in  series.  Thousands  now  in  use  .  .  . 
the  favorite  of  top  hog  producers,  purebred 
raisers  and  agricultural  schools  everywhere. 
Guaranteed. 

OLD  POULTRY  HOUSES,  HOG  HOUSES, 

HORSE  AND   DAIRY  BARNS,  MAKE 

IDEAL  FARROWING  HOUSES 

FARRO-CRATES  let  you  save  every  pig 
.  .  .  prevent  overlaying  by  the  sow 
Collapsible  and  portable,  they 
con  be  hung  up  or  stored  out- 
side   when    not    in  use 
Cheaper  and  better 
than    lumber,  and 
will  handle  any  size 
sow. 


FREE 


PLANNING  SERVICE 


Let  Caswell  help  you  get  a  modern  far- 
rowing setup  .  .  .  like  we  have  done  for 
thousands  of  others  .  .  .  using  your  own 
farm  buildings  Write  for  details  on  our 
FREE  planning  service  and  a  copy  of  our 
valuable  16-page  "Hog  Profits"  book. 
No  obligation. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Dept.  427  Cherokee,  Iowa 


SAVE  2  ADDITION  At  PIGS  PER  LITTER 


FARROWING 
STALLS 


•  Keep  sow  from 
crushing  baby 
pigs.  Modern,  sani- 
tary, all  steel.  Sec- 
tions lock  together. 
No  bolts.  Erect  in 
less  than  30  min- 
utes. Fully  adjust- 
able. Cost  less 
than  rough  lumber. 

Now     available     with  AUTOMATIC 
WATERER    AND   CREEP  FEEDER 
Write  for  FREE  folder,  prices. 
PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Dept.  NL-30  Coldwater,  Ohio 

ttwofectunnota  full  line  of  feeifinj  wd  wanting  equipment.  Also  dis- 
tn'Med  froni  plants  st  East  Mo  line.  Ill .  .Kansas  City.  Mo.,&  Si  oux  Falls.  S.D. 


fVfiif  PEERLESS  ROL-N-MIX 


3  in  1  FEED  MAKING  UNIT 

Complete  feed  making  and  hauling 
unit.  Provides  roller  mill,  mixer 
and  self  unloading  wagon  in  one 
low  cost  unit.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  204       Jojjlin,  Missouri 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer- 
tion, emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan's  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef- 
fect to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don't  wait... try  Doan's  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


BUILD  A  WESSEX  HERD 


Be  first  to  sell  these  prolific  hogs.  Ideal 
for  crossbreeding.  Best  breed  for  profit. 
Quality  purebred  foundation  stock  avail- 
able.   Write  for  a  breeder  in  your  area. 

MIDWEST   WESSEX    SADDLEBACK  CLUB, 
INC. 

Box  464  Phone  FA  4-4149 

Sheldon,  Iowa 


Producers  Book  Store 

□  Altar  Bound 

— By  Elizabeth  Connely  Pearce  and 
Betty  Stuart  Rodgers.  100  pages,  68 
illustrations,  1959;  $2.95.  A  complete 
"how-to-do-it"  guide  for  the  bride, 
bridegroom  and  their  families  on  ar- 
ranging the  perfect  wedding,  regard- 
less of  size.  Includes  pages  for  bride's 
record  of  wedding  and  shower  gifts. 
Book  makes  a  beautiful  keepsake. 

□  Your  Wedding  Workbook 

— By  Natalia  Belting  and  Dr.  James 
R.  Hine.  81  pages,  1  table;  1958; 
$1.95.  A  step-by-step  guide  through 
three  months  of  wedding  preparations 
(and  including  some  honeymoon  ad- 
vice!). Gives  detailed  information  for 
the  reception,  seating  for  the  bridal 
table,  menus — even  practical  advice 
on  cutting  the  wedding  cake.  Also  in- 
cludes check  list  for  assembling  in- 
formation for  newspapers. 

□  When  You  Preside 

— By  S.  S.  Sutherland.  172  pages, 
1  table,  28  illustrations;  1956;  $2.95. 
Expert  advice  to  make  your  leader- 
ship in  community  or  business  groups 
more  effective  and  easier.  Includes 
chapters  on  "Conducting  Formal  Busi- 
n  e  s  s  Meetings,"  and  "Conducting 
Panel  Discussions."  Informally  writ- 
ten. 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  ad- 
vertisement and  mail  with  check, 
money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 
The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Box  594-LSP 
Danville,  Illinois 

Name   


Address 


Guide  tn  the  U.S.  %%%  Mart 


i3u  Sutvia  JPotte 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  more 
than  a  quarter-century,  little 
investors  the  nation  over  are 
entering  the  vast,  $185  billion  U.  S. 
Government  securities  market.  In- 
creasingly aware  that  historically 
high  5%  interest  returns  can  be  ob- 
tained on  U.  S.  Treasury  obligations 
in  the  open  market,  individuals  who 
never  before  knew  there  was  a  U.  S. 
Government  securities  market  have 
been  switching  funds  from  savings 
institutions  and  stocks  to  marketable 
U.  S.  issues. 

Maybe  this  in- 
cludes you.  It 
well  might,  for 
after  each  report 
I've  written  re- 
cently about  this 
vitally  important 
new  trend,  you've 
overwhelmed  me 
with  let t ers. 
What  your  letters 
have  pounded  svlvi a  porter 
home  to  me — in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  you're  intrigued- — is  the  massive 
lack  of  information  the  public  has 
about  even  the  sort  of  securities 
which  are  traded  in  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment market. 

As  one  bank  executive  wrote  frank- 
ly, "I  doubt  that  10%  of  the  people 
know  the  difference  between  U.  S. 
bonds,  notes,  certificates  and  bills, 
and  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  technical  differ- 
ences to  explain  intelligently  to  those 
who  ask  me.  .  ." 

This  is  a  challenge  I  delight  in  ac- 
cepting. 

You  can  buy  U.S.  Treasury  bills  in 
the  market. 

A  U.  S.  bill  is  a  security  which  when 
issued  by  Treasury  has  a  maturity  of 
one  year  or  less.  It  always  is  issued  at 
a  discount  from  the  price  at  which  it 
will  be  paid  off  at  maturity — the  ma- 
turity price  being  1000  on  the  dollar 
or  par.  The  difference  between  the 
price  at  which  you  buy  a  bill  —  the 
discount — and  the  price  you  receive 
when  the  bill  matures  or  you  sell  it  is 
the  income  you  get  on  the  bill. 

Every  week,  the  Treasury  regular- 
ly offers  bills  due  in  91  days  and  in 
182  days.  From  time  to  time,  it  is- 
sues special  bills  which  the  buyer 
may  use  to  pay  income  taxes  and  bills 
due  in  one  year. 


You  cannot  buy  bills  in  amounts 
less  than  $1,000.  At  this  writing,  you 
can  buy  bills  due  in  91  days  giving 
you  an  annual  interest  return  of 
around  4%;  bills  due  in  182  days  giv- 
ing you  around  4%%  and  bills  due  in 
a  year  giving  you  better  than  4%%. 

You  can  buy  U.S.  Treasury  certifi- 
cates in  the  market. 

A  U.  S.  certificate  is  a  security 
which  when  issued  also  matures  in  a 
year  or  less.  A  certificate,  though, 
generally  is  issued  at  par  instead  of 
a  discount,  carries  a  specified  rate  of 
interest  and  usually  it  has  coupons 
which  as  they  mature  give  interest. 

You  cannot  buy  certificates  in 
amounts  less  than  $1,000.  A  one-year 
certificate  today  will  give  you  a  re- 
turn close  to  5%. 

You  can  buy  U.S.  Treasury  notes  in 

the  market. 

A  U.  S.  note  is  a  security  which 
when  issued  has  a  maturity  of  longer 
than  one  year  but  shorter  than  five 
years.  A  note  usually  is  issued  at  100 
or  thereabouts  and  carries  coupons 
giving  the  holder  a  specified  rate  of 
interest  return  semi-annually. 

The  "Magic  Fives"  the  Treasury 
sold  last  October  were  notes.  They 
carry  a  5%  coupon,  are  due  in  1964 
and  every  six  months,  the  owner  gets 
$25  per  $1,000  of  notes  he  holds. 

You  can  buy  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  in 

the  market. 

A  U.  S.  bond  is  a  security  which 
when  issued  has  a  maturity  of  more 
than  five  years.  A  bond  usually  is  is- 
sued at  par  or  thereabouts  and  it  al- 
ways carries  coupons  giving  the 
buyer  his  interest  semi-annually. 

You  can  buy  most  U.  S.  bonds  in 
denominations  as  low  as  $500.  No  new 
U.  S.  bonds  are  being  issued  now  be- 
cause the  interest  rate  ceiling  on  new 
bond  issues  is  4V4%  and  in  the  mar- 
ket, the  level  of  interest  rates  on 
bonds  is  well  above  that. 

If  and  when  you  decide  to  buy 
U.  S.  securities,  tell  your  banker  or 
broker  exactly  what  type  of  issue  and 
maturity  date  you  prefer. 

There  are  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  outstanding  U.  S.  securities,  new 
bills  are  being  issued  each  week,  new 
certificates  and  notes  come  out  pe- 
riodically through  the  year — and  if 
Congress  removes  that  interest  rate 
ceiling,  you'll  be  offered  new  high- 
coupon  bonds  too. 


•Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


TRISH  LAMB  STEW  is  just  the  dish  to  go  with  blustery  March  weather 
and  St.  Patrick's  Day.  This  recipe  combines  tender  cubes  of  lamb  with 
small  white  onions,  turnips,  carrots  and  celery  with  just  the  right  hint 
of  seasoning.  To  go  with  the  stew,  serve  scones,  a  green  salad  and  a 
dessert  of  lime  sherbet  and  shamrock  cookies. 


IRISH  STEW 

2  pounds  boneless  lamb,  cut  in  Hi- 
inch  cubes 

3  tablespoons  flour 
IV2  teaspoons  salt 

\'i  teaspoon  pepper 

3  tablespoons  lard  or  drippings 
Vi  teaspoon  marjoram 

1  bay  leaf 

1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  water 

to  cover 
8  small  white  onions 

4  white  turnips,  quartered 

4  carrots,  cut  in  two-inch  pieces 

3  celery  stalks,  cut  in  two-inch  pieces 


Combine  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Dredge  the  lamb  cubes  with  sea- 
soned flour.  Brown  meat  slowly  on  all  sides  in  lard  or  drippings.  Pour 
off  drippings.  Add  marjoram,  bay  leaf,  parsley  and  enough  water  to 
cover  the  meat.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  for  lVz  hours.  Add  onions, 
turnips,  carrots  and  celery  and  continue  cooking  about  30  minutes  or 
until  meat  is  tender  and  vegetables  are  done.  Thicken  cooking  liquid  for 
gravy,  if  desired. 
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Which  Hog  System  is  Best? 


(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 


systems  the  size  of  each  farrowing 
would  be  even  smaller  if  you  pro- 
duced a  total  of  40  litters  per  year. 
Thus  from  a  standpoint  of  labor  re- 
quired per  litter,  you'd  sacrifice 
labor  efficiency  with  multiple  far- 
rowings  unless  offset  with  labor- 
saving  equipment. 

How  do  these  systems  stack  up 
from  a  sales  standpoint — of  taking 
advantage  of  seasonal  price  peaks? 
The  one-litter  system  being  timed 
to  achieve  low-costs  of  production 
usually  involves  a  sacrifice  on  the 
price  side.  Two  factors  are  involved: 
Hogs  are  marketed  after  the  first  of 
January  at  relatively  heavy  weights 
to  avoid  the  usual  November-Decem- 
ber low.  During  the  past  five  years 
hogs  produced  from  one-litter  sys- 
tems would  have  sold  for  $1.10  to 
$1.40  less  than  the  seasonal  average 
depending  on  when  they  were  sold 
in  January  and  February. 

More  Litters,  Better  Prices 

The  two-litter  system  —  with 
March  and  September  farrowings — 
would  over  the  past  several  years 
have  averaged  $1  above  the  seasonal 
average  price.  The  five-litter  system 
— with  farrowings  squeezed  to- 
gether in  January  and  February  and 
again  in  August  and  September 
would  have  enjoyed  a  price  advan- 
tage almost  as  great.  Four-to-six  far- 
rowings  evenly  spaced  throughout 
the  year  would  have  yielded  essen- 
tially the  seasonal  average  price. 
Thus,  the  only  price  advantage  of 
multiple  farrowing  is  price  stability. 
The  multiple-litter  system  sacrifices 
the  chance  of  hitting  a  good  hog 
market  with  all  hogs  sold — likewise 
it  avoids  the  penalty  of  selling  all 
hogs  when  prices  are  low. 

High  levels  of  management  are 
desirable  with  any  hog  program  be- 
cause production  costs  vary  directly 
with  management  skill.  The  one- 
littcr  program  suffers  less  from,  a 
lack  of  managerial  attention  than  the 
others.  Sows  are  farrowed  on  pasture 
at  a  time  when  close  attention  is  less 
critical  than  at  other  times.  Disease 
control  is  difficult  because  of  the  long 
spread  between  farrowings. 

With  multiple  farrowings,  sanita- 
tion becomes  all  important  especially 
when  combined  with  confinement 
raising.  Breeding  and  farrowing 
schedules  must  be  followed  closely 
to  avoid  gaps  so  as  not  to  overcrowd 
facilities. 

The  kind  and  size  of  hog  enterprise 
you  should  have  depends  very  much 
on  how  it  fits  in  with  other  farm  oper- 
ations including  the  availability  of 
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land,  pasture,  cropping  systems,  capi- 
tal, labor  and  equipment.  On  most 
Corn  Belt  farms,  multiple  farrowing 
and  confinement  raising  won't  fit 
very  well.  Farmers  would  be  better 
off  putting  more  funds  in  fertilizer, 
increasing  hog  numbers  and  feeding 
steers  than  adding  buildings  and 
equipment  necessary  to  increase  litter 
size  and  feed  efficiency  which  multi- 
ple farrowing  requires. 

The  time  and  funds  taken  from 
corn  production  in  the  Corn  Belt 
usually,  but  not  always,  lowers  net 
farm  income.  Many  experts  have  said 
you  can't  afford  to  raise  hogs  on  100 
bushel  corn  land,  yet  they  recommend 
removing  scarce  capital  funds  from 
corn  production  and  allocating  in- 
creased amounts  of  labor  to  hogs 
during  the  rush  season. 
'  Within  a  wide  range  of  conditions, 
fertilizing  good  cropland  according  to 
soil  tests  should  have  a  priority  for 
operating  funds.  It  is  more  profitable 
and  less  risky  to  invest  funds  in  that 
manner  than  in  any  other  phase  of 
the  farm  business.  Once  this  is  done, 
one  or  two-litter  hog  systems  (or  the 
five-litter  modification  of  the  two- 
litter  system)  stands  next  in  line  inso- 
far as  returns  go.  You  can  also  make 
use  of  roughage  and  pasture  with 
.  these  systems. 

Still  Room  for  Small  Producer 

Our  recommendation  of  the  one- 
and  two-litter  hog  systems  is  not  a 
recommendation  for  poor  manage- 
ment or  poor  technology — far  from  it. 
Before  adopting  multiple  farrowing 
and  confinement  raising,  however, 
make  sure  these  practices  will  fit 
your  program  and  contribute  to  total 
net  income — not  detract  from  it.  Pro- 
duce meat  hogs  in  volume  only  if  the 
market  warrants  it — not  just  to  solve 
the  packers'  problem  of  obtaining 
volume.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  proves  that  the  small  hog  farmer 
can  produce  hogs  just  as  efficiently 
as  the  large  specialized  producers. 

A  one-litter  system 'gives  high  re- 
turns to  capital  invested  up  to  a  cer- 
tain volume  and  doesn't  compete 
heavily  for  resources  used  in  crop 
production.  Hogs  produced  with  this 
system  usually  will  sell  at  a  lower 
price  than  hogs  sold  in  July  or  August. 
But  the  one-litter  system  gives  low 
cost  production,  especially  if  you 
make  top  use  of  pasture  and  corn 
gleaning. 

A  study  of  past  hog  prices  indicates 
that  if  you  want  to  feed  hogs  weigh- 
ing 200  pounds  in  December  to 
heavier  weights,  that  the  price  trends 
are  with  you.  The  seasonal  cycle  is 
up  this  time  of  year  and  heavy  hogs 
are  discounted  less  as  you  go  toward 
March.  Money  can  be  made  doing  this 
in  more  years  than  most  folks  realize. 
The  average  Corn  Belt  hog  farmer 
who  produces  hogs  efficiently,  pro- 
vides still  competition  for  the  spec- 
ialized hog  farmer  who  starts  with  a 
100  handicap  in  grain  costs  over  the 
farmer  who  has  grain  on  his  farm. 

Costs  per  100  Pounds  Gain  for  Five 
Systems   of   Hog   Production  with 
Typical  Feed  Conversion  Ratios 

Hog  Litter  Systems 


Feed 

sior 

Conver- 
Kates 

One 
410 

Two 
372 

Four 
360 

Five 
3G0 

Six 
360 

200 
400 
1.000 

Pigs 
Pigs 
Pigs 

$12.72 
12.50 
11.87 

$12.65 
12.01 
11.52 

$11.77 
11.15 
11.34 

$11.91 
11.39 
11.13 

$  

11.16 

10.99 
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This  table  shows  the  relative  total 
costs  of  producing  pork  for  each  sys- 
tem on  three  levels  of  output.  Labor 
was  computed  at  $1  per  hour  for  all 
systems.  There  was  no  capital  charge. 
Relative  prices  of  grain,  equipment 
and  supplies  were  figured  at  1958 
levels. 


Protect  your  pig  investment  with 


1 1 i 

I  !  1 

Saves  every  pig  from  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 


EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  to  3  out  of 
every  litter .  .  .  soon  pays  for  itself 
FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
.  . .  crate  fits  any  size  house 
HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  g\\t 
SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  i» 
better  air  cir 


•  EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vefs 
provided  by  confinement 

•  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crate  for  sow  and  adjoining  pen  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 

•  ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 
QUICK  ASSEMBLY  or  collapsing  for 
Storage;  no  bolts  or  nuts  . . .  requires  no 
tools 


n  mi  m 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2363,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


A  HOG  FEEDER  THAT  WILL 
OUTLAST  2  AUTOMOBILES! 

Amazing,  isn't  it?  And  true!  The 
average  useful  life  of  an 
automobile  is  about  7  years. 
THE  TROUGH  ON  YOUR 
K  LINE  BIG  HUSKY  HOG 
FEEDER  IS  GUARANTEED 
FOR  15  YEARS.  To  last  15  years 
it  has  to  be  well  built. 

BIG  HUSKY  Hog  Feeders  are 
constructed  of  heavy  gauge 
galvanized  sheet  steel.  The  rugged 
11  gauge  trough  has  12  large 
openings  with  plenty  of  head  room. 

You  will  fill  your  Big  Husky  Hog 
Feeders  only  once  or  twice  each 
week  .  .  .  and  fill  from  one 
position.  Feeders  are  available  in 
35,  55  and  75  bushel  capacities. 
BIG  HUSKY  handles  all  kinds  of 
feeds  without  clogging;  steep  side 
design  feeds  by  gravity  with 
free-flow  agjtators  to  prevent 
bridging.  Feed  adjustment  is 
accurate  and  easy  to  set.  It  will 
save  you  feed. 


BIG  HUSKY  HOG  FEEDERS  by 


America's  Finest 
Complete  Line  of 
Livestock  and 
Poultry 
Equipment 


KLEIN  MFG.  CO.. 
1    Burlington,  Iowa  NL-3 

^  Please  send  complete  information  on 
\  BIG  HUSKY  HOG  FEEDERS  and  the 
^   name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

\  

^  NAME 

\ 
V 


ADDRESS 


"I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


VACCINA^Eand  BE  SAFE! 

— — -""'tme' PE«K<of  QUM 

COLORADO 

Veterinary  brofogica/s 

Dependable  Protection! 

^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^*  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 


Local  D'alets  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


SEND 
NOW 
FOR 

FREE 
CATALOG 


CHUTE 
GATE 


PORTABLE 

PERMANENT 

Installation 

In  Any 
Opening! 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re 
strain  and  safely  hold  animals 
for  Inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vacination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  "30- Day  Trial  Plan"  - 
FARNAM  CO.  Depl.cc  s 8701  N.  29th.  OMAHA,  NEBR. 
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Mr.  Gallery  works  2  farms  totaling  500  acres  with  his  son,  Joe — feeds  95%  of 
his  crops  through  livestock.  Set-up  shown  above  (paved  drive,  concrete  feed  bunk 
and  lot)  saves  10  to  15%  on  feeding  time. 

Tin  getting  cattle  to  market  weight 
15  days  faster  now  that  I've  got 
a  concrete  feed  lot!" 

Says  FRANCIS  GALLERY,  Masonville,  Iowa 


"On  concrete,  my  80  head  average  2.6  lbs.  gain  per 
day  for  140  days.  That's  mighty  good  for  low  choice 
heifers  and  steers!  And  with  a  concrete  lot,  I  can  feed 
20%  more  cattle  in  the  same  space." 

A  concrete  feed  lot  is  a  real  money-making  investment. 
There's  no  mud  for  cattle  to  fight.  Every  bit  of  feed  turns 
into  profitable  weight.  Wagons  unload  faster,  never  bog 
down  in  the  mud. 

A  concrete  lot  is  easy  to  clean.  Tractor  scoops  can't 
gouge  it.  No  hole  filling,  no  maintenance.  During  dry 
spells,  concrete  reduces  dust. 

First  cost  is  low  and  a  concrete  lot  even  pays  for  itself  in 
the  manure  you  save.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  No.  3-39 
33  W.  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 


THE  MARK  OF  A 
MODERN  FARM 


concrete 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 


the  ritom  <  ivies 

MAILBOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie.  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  Shetland  Ponies,  Sorrel, 
Palomino,  Dapple,  $100.00  up.  Studs,  Mares. 
Hoyt  Lovelace,  Box  293,  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 
WE  SELL  300  to  800  young  calves  every  Mon- 
day.  Mostly  Black  and  White.  A  real  opportun- 
ity to  pick  nice  Heifers.  Valley  Stock  Yards, 
Athens,  Penn. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters,  Heavy  Producing  Danish  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special  prices, 
free  information.  Smith  Chickeries,  450  Mon- 
roe St.,  Mexico,  Mo. 

FEEDER  CALVES  and  pigs.  We  buy  at  all 
times  on  order.  Contact  us  for  prices.  Grisham 
Livestock  Order  Buyers,  West  Plains,  Mo. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifer  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

ADD  POUNDS  and  profits  to  your  beef  herd. 
Buy  Litton  Charolais  breeding  stock.  Bulls  and 
heifers  for  sale.  Frozen  semen  available. 
Brochure  and  pictures  on  request.  Litton 
Charolais  Ranch,  Route  4,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 
ENGLISH  LARGE  Black  hogs  will  make  you 
more  money  in  the  next  several  years  than  any 
other  breed.  Why?  There  is  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  the  Blacks  as  pure-breds  and  also  to 
cross  with  Landrace  and  white  skinned  pigs  to 
produce  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids.  Also  available 
Blue  Spotted  and  Landrace.  Catalogue.  Twed- 
dle  Farms,  Fergus,  Ontario,  Canada. 
CHAROLAIS  FOR  Rapid  Growth  and  Quality 
Beef.  Breeding  Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Gordon  Endsley  and  Son,  R  #3,  Hastings. 
Mich. 

MISSOURI  COOPERATIVE  FEEDER 
PIG  SALES 
10,500  Feeder  Pigs  to  sell  at 
Auction  by  the  Pound 
1,500— Poplar  Bluff,   Missouri  April  5 
4,000 — Doniphan,   Missouri   April  6 
5,000 — Alton,  Missouri  April  7 
These   pigs  vaccinated  for  cholera  30  days 
prior  to  sale  by  a  veterinarian  with  MLV  and 
serum.  All  boar  pigs  are  castrated  and  healed. 
Pigs   are  sorted   into  uniform   lots  according 
to  breed,  type  and  quality.  The  sorting  is  done 
under   supervision   of   Agricultural  Extension 
Agents. 

The  pigs  are  all  produced  on  farms  in  the 
area  where  sales  are  held.  Sales  held  in  pens 
and  pavilion  used  for  feeder  sales  only,  held 
by  local  Livestock  Association,  in  the  county. 
Sales  will  begin  at  12:30  p.m.,  rain  or  shine. 

For  more  information  write  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers Association  at  location  of  the  sale. 

MISSOURI    CO-OPERATIVE    FEEDER  ~ 
PIG  SALES 

April  7  through  May  10  .  30,000-35,000  Feeder 
Pigs  Will  Be  Sold  at  Auction,  by  the  Pound,  in 
Uniform  Lots.  For  Catalog,  Write  Missouri 
Co-operative    Feeder    Livestock  Association, 

230  Mumford  Hall,  Columbia,  Mo.  

ARKANSAS  COOPERATIVE  FEEDER  CALF 
SALES 

5  Sales  April  8  through  April  15 
3,500  Head  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle 
at  Auction 

All  sales  conducted  by  beef  cattle  producers. 
Mostly  Good  and  Choice  grade  Stocker  and 
feeder  calves,  some  yearlings,  sorted  and  sold 
in  uniform  groups  For  sale  folder  write  A.  L. 
Owen,  Extension  Livestock  Marketing  Special- 
ist, Box  391,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

FREE  100  PAGE  Handbook-Catalog,  (live  stock) 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.    Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 

Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  

DON'T  FEED  sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and    catch    thousands.    Free    particulars.  Roy 

Vail.  La  Grange  41.  Indiana.  

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderblrd, 
$4.00.     Catalog    (free)    Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 

Arkansas.  

DRESSES  24tf;  SHOES  39«  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
Catalog.       Transworld      164-DB  Christopher, 

Brooklyn   12,   N.  Y.  

CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  straps,  nylon  rope 
sets.  Anklets,  rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft. 
Samples.    Nearest  dealer.    Bock's  Equip.,  Mat- 

toon.  111.  

HARLEY-Davidsons — Used  bargains.  New,  used 
parts,  accessories,  all  models.  Bulletin  25c. 
Knuth's  (Factory  Dealer),  1753  Muskego,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  

MIRACLE  MOTHER  INSTINCT  Safely  stops 
loss  of  rejected  or  orphaned  lambs.  Send  $1.00 
for  supply  large  enough  to  save  five  lambs. 
Distributors  and  salesmen  wanted.  Joe  Fitz- 
gerald  Supply   Company,   Route  6,   Dept.  L„ 

Valparaiso,  Indiana.  

MAKE  YOUR  WILL!  Two  Will  forms  $1  00.  Na- 
tional,  Box  48313W,  Los  Angeles  48,  Calif, 
ARMY  SURPLUS  Jeep  tops,   curtains,  bows, 
cushion.  Write  for  information.  Surplus  Sales, 
Jacksonville,  Texas. 


HELICOPTER — one  man— completely  designed 
by  professional  engineers.  True  copter,  no 
belts,  chains  or  power  plant  shortcuts.  You 
build  from  our  drawings.  Parts  available.  Send 
$2.00  for  photo,  3  view  drawing  specifications 
and  design  information.  Helicopter  Research 
Co.,  Box  121,  La  Mirada,  California. 
100  LB.  LAMBS  in  100  Days.  If  you  are  lamb- 
ing  ewes  this  spring  and  want  to  get  your 
lambs  off  to  a  really  fast  start,  then  send 
for  our  new,  FREE,  sheep  feeding  booklet 
that  tells  how  to  get  100  lb.  lambs  in  100  days. 
Hit  the  early  June  market  with  spring  lambs. 
No  obligation,  Write  Dr.  L.  J.  Hanson,  Foxbilt 
Feeds,  5th  &  Grand,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
LOST  HAIR  now  being  regrown  by  capsule. 
Research  data,  booklet  on  hair,  free.  Basic 
Remedies,  Dept.  WN-5,  Monmouth,  Oregon. 
FARM  SIGNS,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel. 
No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  sample — catalogue, 
write  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Dept.  8. 


TRACTOR  PARTS 


FREE  25th  ANNIVERSARY  Tractor  Parts  Cat- 
alog. Loaded  with  money-saving  Specials. 
World's  largest  stock.  Guaranteed  parts,  new 
and  used.  Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTER  WEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

 FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  Im- 
proved land  In  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

MISSISSIPPI  STOCK  farms  show  more  profit 
with  less  work.  Mild  winters,  no  crop  failure 
with  beef  cows.  Full  12  months  pasture.  Write 
size  wanted.  L.  F.  Byrne,  Realtor,  Columbus, 
Mississippi. 

 EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  

NEED  WORKERS?  Hard  working  farmers  and 
ranchers  (men  only)  from  Mexico's  cool  high- 
lands want  permanent  year  around  U.  S.  jobs. 
Allow  three  months  for  worker's  arrival.  For 
free  information,  write:  S.  D.  Corona,  Office 
17-L,  Morelos  516,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  253-C,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 


DOGS 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS,  guaranteed  heelers 
watchdogs.  Plainview  Stock  Farm,  Rockport, 
Ind. 

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  In- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 

Eldorado.  Texas.  

SEW  BABY  wear  for  stores.    We  pay  postage. 

Tiny-Tot.  Gallipolis  36,  Ohio.  

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.   Write,   Adco  Mfe.   Co.,  Bastrop  52, 

Louisiana.   

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Precut  Products. 
Home  Sewers  Plan  10c.  Redikufs,  Loganville 

52.  Wise.  

NEW  COOKBOOK  CATALOG  offers  America's 
best  cookbooks.   Send   10c  today.  Cookbooks, 

Dept.  N,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  

CAKE  DECORATING.  Amazing  new  method. 
Details  free.  Decorating  Institute.  Box  658P, 
Wantagh,  New  York. 


 SONGWRITERS  

SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted  I  Mall  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 

19,  N.  Y.  

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York.  
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'60  Fleetside — high-styled  way  to  keep  costs  low! 


rigure  on  extra  thousands 
of  miles  in  this  Chevy  pickup 

(NEW  TORSION-SPRING  RIDE  AND  BULLDOZER  BUILD  ASSURE  LONGER  LIFE!) 


YOU  can  find  out  in  about  five  minutes  why  this 
'60  Chevy  is  able  to  go  extra  thousands  of 
miles.  Borrow  one  from  your  Chevrolet  dealer 
and  take  it  over  a  particularly  rough  piece  of  road. 

No  truck  you've  ever  tried  rides  like  this  one. 
With  truck  torsion  springs  up  front  there's  an 
.entirely  new  feel.  You  notice  the  absence  of  wheel 
fight  and  vibration.  You  realize  that  if  you're  not 
getting  bounced  and  jounced  around,  neither  is 
|  the  load.  And  neither  is  the  truck  itself. 

Chevrolet's  independent  front  suspension  soaks 
^up  road  shocks  that  would  beat  the  daylights  out  of 

a  truck  with  the  conventional  I-beam  front  axle. 
^Torsion  springs  absorb  more  of  the  stress  and  strain 
'  ordinarily  transmitted  to  the  body  and  sheet  metal. 
'The  whole  truck  stays  new  longer,  and  its  working 

life  is  increased  by  extra  thousands  of  miles. 
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This  Chevy  gets  more  work  done  in  a  day's 
time,  too.  You're  able  to  travel  at  faster  safe  speeds 
and  get  in  more  trips.  Judge  for  yourself  during 
your  trial  run.  Imagine  an  old-fashioned  I-beam 
truck  holding  steady  over  a  rutted,  chopped-up 
road.  The  way  a  Chevrolet  gentles  you,  you'll 
even  feel  fresher  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

While  you're  at  it,  notice  the  roominess  of  the 
cab.  That  three-man  seat  is  wide  and  soft,  and 
there's  more  space  from  your  hat  down  to  your 
feet.  The  cab's  lower,  too,  easier  to  get  in  and 
out  of;  still  there's  ample  road  clearance.  Drop 
by  your  dealer's  and  drive  one.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


'60  CHEVROLET  STURDI-BILT  TRUCKS 
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NEW  GMC  PICKUPS  ARE 
BUILT  FOR  RUGGED  FARM 
WORK...  HERE'S  WHY 


\.  Quiet  new  V»6  engine  lasts  up  to  3  times  longer! 

2.  New  rigid  frames  —  lighter,  up  to  100%  stronger! 

3.  Smoother-riding,  easy-steering  independent  front  suspension! 

4.  Torsion  bar  front  springs  soak  up  road  shock! 

5.  Coil  rear  springs  absorb  sway,  ride  easier  loaded  or  empty! 

6.  Greatest  front  and  rear  axle  capacities  of  any  pickups! 

7.  Double-wall  cab  has  extra-heavy  reinforcements  for  extra-long  life  I 


Operation  "High  Gear"  makes  news  with  the 

BIG  GMC  BREAKTHROUGH 


NEW  V-6  LASTS 
UP  TO  3  TIMES 
LONGER,  CUTS 
FUEL  COSTS! 


NEW  STAKES 
HAVE 
STRONGER 
RIGID 
*  FRAMES! 


You  get  extra  years  of  service  without  major  overhaul. 
33%  greater  cooling  area  around  valves  and  cylinders 
eliminates  life-killing  "hot  spots."  Extra-large  exhaust 
valves  last  up  to  4  times  longer! 


New  designs,  new  materials,  new  reinforcements  give 
frames  on  light  and  medium  duty  GMCs  up  to  4  times 
greater  torsional  rigidity!  They  resist  weaving  in  rough 
fields  .  .  .  make  bodies  last  far  longer! 


Now,  thanks  to  major  breakthroughs  in  engines,  chassis  and  cabs,  GMC  brings  you  a  totally 
new  series  of  Farm-Bred  pickups  designed  to  out-last,  out-ride  and  out-perform  any  others 
ever  built!  Now,  drastically  cut  your  trucking  costs  with  new  engines  that  last  up  to  3  times 
longer!  New,  rigid  frames  up  to  100%  stronger  than  any  on  the  road  today!  New,  double- 
wall  cab  construction  for  double  cab  life!  All  told  you  get  more  than  100  great  new  advances 
in  these  hard-working,  good-looking  pickups  —  features  that  put  you  years  ahead  and  money 
ahead  in  solid  truck  value.  Stop  by  your  nearest  GMC  Dealer  first  chance  you  get.  He's 
listed  in  your  Yellow  Pages.  GMC  Truck  8c  Coach  —  a  General  Motors  Division  —  Pontiac, 
Michigan.  From  l^-ton  to  60-ton  .  .  .  General  Motors  leads  the  way! 


IN  FARM  TRUCK  LIFE 


GMC 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


TRUCKS 
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+JJt  cjCoohd  to  tlte  Editor 


A  New  Look  at  the  Budget 

A  Guest  Editorial:    By  Maurice  H.  Stans 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Budget 


YI7E  MUST  ADOPT  an  attitude  of 
realism  and  a  disposition  to 
tighten  up  the  machinery  of  demo- 
cratic government  by  putting  the  na- 
tion's interest  ahead  of  pressure 
group  interest.  And  a  good  place  to 
start  is  with  the  Federal  Budget. 

Except  for  its  size,  the  Federal 
Budget  is  similar  to  a  family  budget 
with  its  goals,  fixed  costs,  choices 
among  variables,  contingencies,  and 
above  all  its  relevance  to  what  we 
can  afford  within  our  means.  The 
simple  idea  is  that  whatever  is  spent 
must  somehow  be  covered  by  what  is 
earned. 

And  yet: — 

•  We  spend  great  sums  on  interest 
charges  on  our  national  debt,  but  we 
do  not  retire  the  principal. 

•  We  carry  on  massive  federal  pro- 
grams which  state  and  local  govern- 
ments could  do  better. 

•  We  devote  large  amounts  of 
money  to  farm  price  supports  to  re- 
duce surpluses,  with  the  opposite 
result. 

•  We  lend  money  to  benefit  special 
groups  at  rates  below  those  which  the 
government  must  pay  its  own  credi- 
tors, when  private  sources  could  do 
this  job. 

•  We  perpetuate  federal  programs 
which  have  long  since  met  the  objec- 
tives for  which  they  were  created. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about 
the  shape  we  are  in.  These  facts  may 
shock  you,  but  you  should  have  the 
facts  instead  of  fancy. 

Fact  No.  1 — Our  present  national 
debt  of  $290  billion  doesn't  include 
everything  —  the  incredible  total  is 
closer  to  $750  billion.  Our  already  ac- 
crued liability  for  military  retire- 
ment is  about  $30  billion.  Accrual 
for  retirement  benefits  for  gov- 
ernment employees  is  $27.5  billion. 
On  top  of  that,  future  pensions  and 
compensations  to  veterans  will  cost 
$300  billion.  Now,  the  $290  billion  of 
current  public  debt  plus  $350  billion 
for  future  obligations  for  past  serv- 
,  ices,  plus  $98  billion  of  C.  O.  D.'s  adds 
up  to  $738  billion. 

Fact  No.  2  —  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  piling  up  C.  O.  D.'s  for  the  fu- 
ture at  an  astounding  pace.  Here  are 
just  a  few:  interstate  highways  $25  to 
$35  billion;  civil  public  works  $8  bil- 


lion; public  housing  $6  billion;  mer- 
chant marine  subsidies  $4.4  billion. 
When  added  to  defense  obligations 
the  total  is  $98  billion  (mentioned 
above)  of  commitments  for  future 
public  spending. 

Fact  No.  3 — Federal  spending  will 
go  up  even  if  Congress  doesn't  add 
any  new  programs.  Built-in  increases 
exist  for  such  programs  as  outer 
space,  civil  aviation,  merchant  ship- 
ping, urban  renewal,  science  educa- 
tion, medical  research,  public  assist- 
ance, loans  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  veterans'  pensions. 

Fact  No.  4  —  Pressures  for  new 
spending  are  intense.  If  you  are  trou- 
bled over  an  $80  billion  budget,  I  can 
tell  you  now  the  day  is  not  too  far 
distant  when  the  budget  will  hit  the 
$90  to  $100  billion  range.  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  20  major  spend- 
ing bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House,  along  with  20  others  in  the 
Senate.  These  bills  totaled  $326  bil- 
lion. If  all  had  passed,  $50  to  $60  bil- 
lion a  year  would  have  to  be  added  to 
federal  spending  over  the  next  five 
years. 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  will  be 
critical  years.  They  must  be  years  of 
economic  growth  with  stability.  If  we 
consume  them  on  marginal  needs, 
there  won't  be  enough  left  to  energize 
the  major  effort  we  must  make  for 
survival. 

What  can  we  do?  What  shall  we  do? 

•  We  will  have  to  get  from  our 
economy  all  the  horsepower  that  it 
will  yield  without  overheating. 

•  We  will  have  to  shed  some  of  the 
heavy  weight  the  government  is 
carrying. 

•  We  will  have  to  stop  running  up 
I.  O.  U.'s  which  will  come  due  when 
we  must  face  up  to  other  needs. 

•  We  will  have  to  devote  our 
means  to  creating  real  growth  as  con- 
trasted with  the  appearance  of 
growth. 

•  We  will  have  to  stop  regarding 
the  federal  government  as  a  fountain 
of  special  interests. 

•  We  will  have  to  put  the  national 
interest  ahead  of  local  or  pressure 
group  interest. 

•  We  will  have  to  regain  the  sense 
of  mission  that  made  our  nation 
great. 


What  Say  You  of  Major  Issues? 


PUBLIC  OPINION  poll  of  75,000 
voters  in  the  13th  Congressional 
District  in  Illinios  indicates  that  more 
taxpayers  than  you  would  imagine 
are  using  the  "thinking  man's  filter" 
in  their  approach  to  government  is- 
sues. 

At  least,  they  gave  some  well 
thought  out  answers  to  a  number  of 
current  questions  regarding  agricul- 
ture, labor,  business  and  foreign  af- 
fairs when  polled  by  Representative 
Marguerite  Stitt  Church  (R.,  111.) 
one  of  the  most  able  members  of 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Church  sent  questionnaires  to 
72,253  residents  of  her  district.  A 
total  of  15,650  people  (21.6%  of  those 
surveyed,)  completed  the  question- 
naire and  returned  it  before  the 
deadline.  They  answered  33  major 
questions  with  numerous  parts. 

In  this  survey,  85.1%  thought  it  es- 
sential to  balance  the  federal  budget 
— and  52.1%  favored  a  constitutional 
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amendment  to  make  it  mandatory.  If 
revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  present  budget,  a  whopping 
79%  favored  eliminating  all  non- 
vital  government  programs.  If  there 
were  a  budget  surplus,  76.6%  favored 
using  it  to  retire  the  national  debt. 

On  specific  agricultural  questions, 
the  answers  were  as  follows: 


Do  you  favor — 

1.  Elimination  of 

Yes 

No 

No  Opinion 

all  price  sup- 

ports? 

65.4% 

15.3% 

19.3% 

2.  Sliding  scale  60 

to  90%  parity? 

21.5 

29.6 

48.9 

3.  Fixed  supports 

at  90%  of 

parity? 

3.6 

40.9 

55.5 

4.  Increase  of 

REA's  2% 

interest? 

58.9 

14.1 

27.0 

5.  Support  of  Ike's 

Food  for  Peace 

Plan? 

80.9% 

8.0% 

11.2% 
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^ach  Sampler 


Put  up  first-cutting  grass  silage 

even  in  rainy  weather! 


with  STA-FRESH 


®  Sodium 

Meta-Bisulfrte 


Rain  or  shine,  you  can  turn  first- 
cutting  grass  into  fresher,  cleaner, 
sweeter  smelling  silage  with  General 
Chemical's  Sta-Fresh  sodium  meta- 
bisulfite. 

Now  in  new  special  crystal  form, 
Sta-Fresh  stays  better,  stores  better 
and  works  even  better  than  before. 
It  gives  you  all  these  important  ad- 
vantages: 

More  beef!  More  milk!  Because  you 
get  more  digestible  nutrients,  and 
because  cattle  prefer  it. 

•  No  silage  stink! 

•  Easiest  to  use! 

•  Low  in  cost! 


General  Chemical's  Sta-Fresh 
sodium  me ta- bisulfite  is  easy  to  ap- 
ply at  the  blower  or  field  chopper 
without  special  equipment.  Works 
well  in  any  type  silo— upright,  stack, 
trench  or  bunker.  An  80  pound  bag 
treats  10  tons  of  grass  silage! 

To  put  up  the  freshest,  greenest, 
sweetest  smelling  silage  you've  ever 
had,  see  your  dealer  today  and  ask 
him  for  Sta-Fresh! 


AlHed 
(jiemi< 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 


BROWER 

CREEP  FEEDER  | 

ro*Ca£ved 


^^^^^^^^ 


f 


*  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 

*  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME,  WORK 

*  HEAVIER  WEANING  WEIGHT 

*  MORE  PROFIT 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning . .  .  better 
price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower's  Calf  Creep 
Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps  feed  dry  in  any 
weather.  Anchors  solidly  at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put. 
Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls 
fold  to  top  for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting  Armco 
Zincgrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to  save  freight;  easy 
to  assemble. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2323,  Quincy,  Illinois 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  2 
SIZES!  Double  stall  creep 
feeder  (above)  holds  30 
bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves;  single  stall  creep 
feeder  (below)  holds  12 
bushels,  takes  care  of  20 
calves. 


Crib  Plans  FREE! 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints  and 
materials  list.  Also  FREE  Elevator 
Catalog  showing  1  0  styles. 
Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Eleva- 
tors, Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged 
—  no  short  turns  —  wide,  extra- 
heavy  buckets  —  50  bu.  corn  or 
small   grain  in  3  minutes.  Choice 
malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclusive 
new  hoist.  Write  today! 
MEYER  MFG.  CO.      Box  6057      MORTON,  ILL. 

VICTOR  2  oz.  AUTOMATIC. 


Hutomatic  outfit  saves  time, 
money.  Set  for  doses  from  V2  ' 
to  2  fl.  oz.  Ideal  for  Phenothi- 
azine  drenches.  One  shot 
treatment  for  sheep,  cattle. 
AT  DEALERS  or  $31.50  (plus  $1  postage) 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
151  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
Complete  catalog  on  request. 


ENDS  "P/G  ROOTING 
FEED  WASTE 


"KUMFORT  KUP 
NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non-Clogging  •  Easy-To-Clean 

New  principle  of  de- 
sign converts  more  feed 
to  marketable  weight. 
Rate  of  feed  flow  ad- 
justs quickly  —  no  tools 
needed.  Feed  does  not 
pile  up  in  cups  .  .  .  pigs 
cannot  root  it  out  onto 
floor.  Provides  ultimate 
feeding  for  pigs  up  to  100  lbs.  Pigs  wipe 
8  jaw-shaped  "Kumfort  Kups"  clean  as 
they  eat.  No  corners  to  collect  dirt. 
Hopper  rotates  gently  to  prevent  clog- 
ging.  Shipping  wt.  42  lbs. 

See   Your   Dealer   or  Write 

Fairfield  Eng'g  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fairfield   1,  Iowa  Phone  805 
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John  Deere  Elevators 

make  harvest  equipment  hustle 


You  can  push  your  harvest  equipment 
for  all  it's  worth  when  you  have  a  new 
John  Deere  Elevator  handling  the  stor- 
ing end  of  the  job. 

Whether  you  choose  the  new  200 
Bale  Elevator,  the  300  Regular  Porta- 
ble Elevator,  or  the  350  Heavy-Duty 
Portable  Elevator,  your  work  goes 
faster,  easier,  and  at  lower  cost. 

Quality  construction  throughout 
gives  these  elevators  plenty  of  beef  for 
many  years  of  hard  usage. 

200  ELEVATOR 

The  new  200  Bale  Elevator  is  a 
specialist  when  it  comes  to  storing 
either  full  or  half-sized  bales.  It  works 
as  an  elevator  ...  a  barn  conveyor  .  .  . 
or  both.  Its  lightweight  tubular  steel 
construction  enables  it  to  go  anywhere 
— in  the  barn,  in  the  haymow,  or  on  a 
truGk  or  stack. 

300  ELEVATOR 

The  new  300  Regular  Portable  Ele- 
vator is  designed  primarily  as  a  bale 
elevator.  The  flight  spacings  are  48 
inches  apart  for  handling  bales.  Addi- 
tional flights  are  available  for  storing 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  silage,  and  small 
grain.  The  300  is  20-1/2  inches  wide 
with  a  full-depth  trough. 

350  ELEVATOR 

The  new  350  Heavy-Duty  Portable 
Elevator  makes  all  crop-storing  jobs 
easy.  It  is  available  in  lengths  from  28 
to  62  feet.  Like  all  John  Deere  Eleva- 
tors, it  can  be  powered  by  either  gaso- 
line engine,  electric  motor,  or  tractor 
power  take-off. 

See  your  dealer  soon  for  full  details. 
Ask  about  the  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 


JOHN  DEERI 

3300  RIVER  DRIVE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


"WHEREVER  CROPS  CROW,  THERE'S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


350  HEAVY-DUTY  PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
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SULMET  Drinking  Water  Solution  in  the  stock  tank  will  treat  an  entire  pen  of  feeder  cattle 


WHY  SULMET 
DOES  MORE  FOR 

RANGE  AND 
FEEDER  CATTLE 

Most  sulfas  have  gaps  in  their  treatment 
range,  but  SULMET  checks  them  all! 


SULMET®  is  more  dependable  be- 
cause it  is  effective  against  more 
organisms  —  fights  more  diseases. 

In  beef  cattle  sulmet  treats 
pneumonia,  calf  scours,  shipping 
fever,  foot  rot,  metritis,  acute  mas- 
titis and  bacteria  scours.  No  other 
sulfa  matches  it. 


Treating  range  bull  for  foot  rot  with 
SULMET  Injectable 


SULMET  is  the  ideal  treatment  for 
both  range  and  feed  lot  cattle  be- 
cause it  builds  fast  effective  blood 
levels,  has  a  wider  bacteria  range 
and  longer,  effective  action.  SULMET 
comes  in  a  variety  of  dosage  forms 
for  use  as  each  case  may  require. 

Another  important  advantage  of 
sulmet  is  the  fact  that  you  can 
treat  a  single  animal  or  mass-treat 
an  entire  penful  or  herd  with  equal 
ease  and  success. 

Three  exclusive  advantages 
In  tests  SULMET  established  higher 
blood  levels  than  any  other  sulfa 
drugs.  This  means  surer,  faster  ac- 
tion against  a  variety  of  costly  dis- 
eases, sulmet  goes  to  work  fast  and 
the  full  strength  of  the  dose  gets 
right  into  the  animal's  system  for 
the  most  effective  attack  against 
disease  organisms. 

The  wide  range  of  SULMET 
against  many  strains  of  staphylo- 
cocci, streptococci  and  Gram-nega- 
tive organisms,  including  Pasteur- 
ella  sp.  gives  you  added  safety,  de- 
pendability and  effectiveness. 

In  addition,  sulmet  is  not  rapid- 
ly excreted  —  stays  in  the  animal's 
system  for  longer,  stronger  action 
to  do  a  thorough  job  of  treating. 


sulmet  is  available  from  your  vet- 
erinarian, druggist  or  feed  dealer. 
American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  ®SULMET  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark 
for  sulfamethazine. 


SULMET  is  available  as  SULMET  Drink- 
ing Water  Solution,  SULMET  Injectable 
and  SULMET  OBLETS® 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


SULMET 

FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 
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Examine  these  Features  and  see  why 


Leveling  Jack— Levels  disk  regard- 
less of  height  of  draw-bar.  Also 
used  to  tilt  disk  off-level  for  spe- 
cial jobs. 


Raising  Cylinder  Mounting  Plate- 
Eliminates  the  trial-and-error 
method  of  adjusting  the  cylinder 
to  the  right  length.  Just  move  the 
plate  to  the  cylinder. 


Raising  Jack— Kewanee  disks  can 
be  raised  and  lowered  manually 
by  means  of  this  large,  easy  turn- 
ing raising  jack,  in  case  your 
hydraulic  system  fails  or  you 
don't  have  hydraulic  power. 


Tie  Bars  for  Extra  Strength  and 
Rigidity— Kewanee  disks  have  4" 
steel  channel  tie-bars  across  the 
frame  to  add  strength  and  rigidity 
for  years  of  useful  service. 


Corn  Root  and  Stalk  Ejectors- 
Here's  a  patented  feature  of 
Kewanee  disks  you'll  never  want 
to  be  without. 


Timken  Bearings  and  Bearing 
Standards  — Double-tapered  Tim- 
ken  roller  bearings  with  triple  lip 
grease  seals  make  Kewanee  disks 
pull  easier,  last  longer. 


Safe-Guard,  Wrap-Around  Frame 

—This  famous  feature  of  Kewanee 
disks  not  only  prevents  snagging 
fences  and  posts  but  adds  greatly 
to  the  high  quality  of  disking 
done  with  a  Kewanee. 


Disk  Blades— On  a  Kewanee  you 
have  your  choice  of  sizes  and 
types  of  disk  blades  and  of  vari- 
ous spacings. 


Spacers    and    Gang-Bolts  — 

Machined  steel  spacer  spools 
accurately  fit  the  contour  of  the 
blades  and  the  heavy,  special 
steel  gang  bolt.  Spools  are 
"necked-down"  for  maximum 
clearence. 


•  Pointed  out  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  features  which 
make  a  Kewanee  disk  your  best  buy.  When  you  examine  a  Kewanee 
disk  and  add  up  the  total  effect  of  all  of  the  high-quality  construc- 
tion and  performance  features  it  has,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Kewanee 
disks  do  a  better  job  of  disking— do  it  quicker— pull  easier— last 
longer  and,  finally— have  a  higher  trade-in  value. 

As  you  probably  know,  Kewanee  has  specialized  in  disks  for  many 
years.  Kewanee  pioneered  the  wheel-mounted  disk-has  made  them 


longer,  made  and  sold  more  than  any  other  company.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Kewanee  disks  have  the  features  and 
qualities  farmers  want. 

See  a  Kewanee  at  your  dealer's  soon.  There  are  eleven  Kewanee 
models  to  choose  from— and  a  variety  of  blade  sizes  and  spacings. 
Whether  you  select  a  Model  No.  216  which  cuts  7'3"  or  Model  99 
which  cuts  20'7",  or  one  in  between,  you  will  have  the  features  and 
quality  which  have  made  Kewanees  the  most  popular  disks  made. 


New  Kewanee  Wheel-Mounted 
Mulcher— Farmers  who  use  them 
every  year  say:  "It  is  the  best  tool 
to  work  a  seed  bed  that  I  ever 
hooked  a  tractor  on.". .  ."When  my 
corn  came  up  it  was  easy  to  see 
where  I  had  used  the  Mulcher  and 
where  I  hadn't.". .  ."It  will  save  one 
or  two  trips  over  the  field." 


Kewanee  Spike  Tooth  Harrows 

make  fine,  smooth,  level  fields. 
Harrow  sections  are  rigid  or  flexi- 
ble in  4'10",  5'6"  and  6'  sizes. 
Teeth  are  drawn,  tempered  and 
fused  into  the  tooth  bar— guaran- 
teed. There's  a  Kewanee  standard 
or  wheel-mounted  harrow  to  suit 
your  needs  exactly. 


Developed,  Tested  and  Approved  by  Farmers  for  Farmers 

JfCeunmee 


MACHINERY  &  CONVEYOR  CO.,  KEWANEE,  ILL. 
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•  Challenge  of  Animal  Agriculture  •  How  to  Get  An  Extra  $100  per  Littei 

•  Sheep  Numbers  are  Coming  Back  •  Cheap  Roughage  May  Be  Expensive 


Florida-produced  hybrid  cattle  at  the  A.  F.  and  Kenneth  Crow  feedlot,  Milford,  Illinois 

"Florida  feeder  cattle  pay  off" 
says  A.  F.  Crow  of  Milford,  Illinois 


Feedlot  profits  depend  on  producing  more  gain 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Here's  how  this  vital 
result  is  obtained  by  feedlot  operator  A.  F.  Crow 
of  Milford,  Illinois.  Crow  is  known  throughout 
the  middle  west  for  hybrid  seed  corn  production. 


For  the  past  five  years  he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  can  take  weanling  Florida  crossbred  calves, 
put  them  on  full  feed  of  a  high  roughage  ration 
and  finish  them  at  14  to  16  months  of  age.  Car- 
casses grade  from  U.  S.  Good  to  U.  S.  Choice. 


This  is  a  summary  of  complete  records  kept  by  Crow  for  the  past  two  seasons: 


Year 

Average 
Starting 
Weight 

Average 
Finish 
Weight 

Total 
Gain 

Average 
Daily 
Gain 

Feed  Cost 
per  Hundred 
of  Gain 

Average 
Dressing 
Percentage 

1957-58 

Oct.  1 
415.8  lbs. 

Apr.  15 
867.2  lbs. 

451.5  lbs. 

2.1  lbs. 

$20.00 

63.01% 

1958-59 

Oct.  1 
420  lbs. 

Apr.  1 
813  lbs. 

393  lbs. 

2.18  lbs. 

$16.58 

62.2% 

These  gains  were  made  on  a  ration  consisting 
mainly  of  silage,  supplemented  by  protein  con- 
centrates, limited  amounts  of  corn  and  a  small 
amount  of  pre-mix  designed  for  cattle  on  a  high 
roughage  feed.  The  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of 
gain  was  arrived  at  by  charging  full  market  value 
for  all  feeds  and  $10.00  a  ton  for  the  silage. 

Now  for  the  payoff! 

These  Florida-produced  hybrids  were  sold  (1959) 
at  a  time  when  U.  S.  Prime  steers  were  bringing 
29  to  30  cents  a  pound  on  the  Chicago  market. 


Crow  sold  his  steers,  which  graded  High  Good 
and  Choice,  for  29  cents  a  pound,  run  of  the  pen, 
with  no  cutback  by  the  buyer. 

Reason  for  this  relatively  high  price  was  the 
higher  dressing  percentage  and  the  higher  per- 
centage of  the  quality  cuts  with  less  waste  fat 
produced  by  the  Florida  hybrids. 

Keep  Florida  in  mind  when  you  are  in  the 
market  for  stockers  and  feeders.  Since  1940  this 
has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing  beef  cattle 
states — now  ranks  13th  in  the  nation,  2nd  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Inquiries  will  be  referred 
promptly  to  appropriate  breeders. 

FLORIDA  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION,  ROOM  1908-B,  CARLTON  BUILDING,  TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


f\UR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
beautiful  Carol  Compola,  18-year- 
old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Compola  of  Tampa,  Fla.  Carol  was 
Miss  Tampa  at  the  55th  annual  Flori- 
da State  Fair  which  this  year  in- 
cluded 101  feeder  steer  entries  from 
FFA  and  4-H  boys  and  girls  for  judg- 
ing, show  and  sale. 

Carol  holds  the  halter  of  entry  227, 
"Devil,"  a  red  Shorthorn  steer  of- 
fered for  sale  by  George  L.  Coniglio, 
a  4-H  club  boy  from  Tampa,  Fla. 
Devil,  bought  as  a  feeder,  gained  200 
pounds  in  four  months  on  a  ration 
consisting  mainly  of  corn  and  citrus 
molasses.  At  auction,  the  steer  en- 
tries sold  for  an  average  49c1  a  pound, 
an  all-time  record,  reports  Charles  H. 
Moore,  division  manager. 

Carol,  presiding  with  her  court, 
brightened  the  Greater  Tampa  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  float,  during  Gas- 
parilla's  Pirate  Invasion,  a  fun  festi- 
val. Cover  photo  courtesy  of  Paul 
Smith,  Florida  Development  Com- 
mission. 
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STRACTION  SURE-GRIP 


7   ^ .  t 


the  peak  efficiency  of  TOTAL  TRACTION 


If 


Above  you  actually  see  why  Traction 
Sure-Grip  costs  less  to  own -how  it 
produces  more  travel  per  wheel  turn, 
does  more  work  on  less  fuel. 

And  it's  built  for  more  years  of  trouble- 
free  wear,  too.  The  reason:  Traction 
Sure-Grip  is  made  with  mighty  3-T 
processed  Cord— triple-tempered  by 
Goodyear's  exclusive  process  involving 
Tension,  Temperature  and  Time.  It  re- 
sults in  the  strongest  known  safeguard 
against  bruises,  buckle  breaks,  cracks. 


Traction  Sure-Grip  gives  you  more 
tire  per  dollar  than  any  other  made. 

ON-THE-FARM  SERVICE.  Your 
Goodyear  dealer  is  equipped  to  deliver, 
mount,  fill  or  repair  tractor  tires  right 
on  the  farm.  He'll  supply  free  loaners 
while  your  tires  are  being  repaired  or 
retreaded.  He'll  give  you  expert  help 
on  tire  maintenance.  Call  him  in  to 
quote  you  on  his  extra-liberal  trade-in 
tire  allowances!  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire 
Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


Tops  in  front  tire  performance 

NEW 
SUPER-RIB 


3  ribs  for 
better  steering, 
better  flotation, 
better  wear! 


BUY  OR  SPECIFY  FARM  TIRES  BY 


GOOD/YEA 

-  5  '  Sure-Grlp-T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 

MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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NEW  MOWN  HAY  SMELLS  GOOD 

to  people,  but  cows  don't  like  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  two-year-old 
strawstack  doesn't  appeal  to  people, 
but  cattle  prefer  it  to  freshly  cut  hay. 
Sorry  smelling  silage  makes  people 
social  outcasts,  but  animals  love  it. 
George  Litton,  animal  husbandry- 
man,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
says  more  research  is  needed  on  feeds 
that  animals  like.  Further  research 
on  odor,  flavor  and  sight  of  feeds  may 
result  in  the  four-pound  daily  gain 
becoming  commonplace  among  beef 
animals. 


MENU 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  HAY  DRIER? 

There's  room  for  improvement  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  the  old  loose 
hay  loader  and  ultra  modern  methods 
of  pelleting  hay.  Most  farmers  are 
field  drying  and  baling  hay  now. 
The  alternatives:  Buy  a  hay  condi- 
tioner, crimper  or  crusher,  non- 
heated  air  mow  drier,  heated  air 
drier,  or  some  combination.  William 
Mitchell,  agronomist,  University  of 
Delaware,  says  if  you  are  handling 
200  or  more  tons  of  hay  annually, 
you  may  be  able  to  justify  a  heated- 
air  drying  system  which  costs  about 
$3,600  minimum. 

This  investment  will  give  you  a 
heating  unit,  tarpaulin  and  four 
wooden  stake  side  wagons  with  slatted 
floors.  With  good  second-hand  run- 


ning gear  and  a  little  elbow  grease 
you  might  get  by  with  $3,000.  A  hay 
conditioner  will  reduce  the  time  hay 
must  lay  in  the  field  by  one-half  to 
one-third.  A  crusher  reduces  drying 
time  by  about  50%  but  the  crimper 
which  is  simpler  to  operate  speeds 
drying  by  about  30%.  Remember, 
poor  quality  hay  comes  out  of  the 
drier  the  same  way  it  went  in  except 
for  moisture  —  coarse  and  stemmy. 
It  takes  about  three  pounds  of  silage 
to  equal  one  pound  of  hay.  Be  sure  to 
cut  hay  at  the  right  stage  of  maturity. 

A  DEVICE  TO  MEASURE  LEAN 

and  fat  content  of  meat  has  been 
installed  at  USDA's  Beltsville  Re- 
search Center.  The  detector  measures 
minute  natural  radiation  given  off  by 
animal  tissue.  Most  of  the  isotope  po- 
tassium-40  occurs  in  muscle  tissue  in- 
stead of  fat,  and  the  number  of  im- 
pulses sent  out  gives  an  accurate 
measurement  of  the  proportion  of  fat 
to  lean  meat.  It  also  measures  cesium- 
137,  a  product  of  nuclear  fission,  in 
animal  tissue  to  calculate  fallout  con- 
tamination of  meat  and  food  products. 
The  machine  measures  70  pounds  of 
meat  at  one  time.  The  job  can  be  done 
in  20  minutes  before  the  frozen  car- 
cass has  time  to  thaw  and  can  be 
returned  to  the  freezer.  The  machine 
can  be  adapted  for  use  in  measuring 
the  fat  to  lean  ratio  in  live  animals, 
asserts  Dr.  Roman  Kulwich,  in  charge 
of  USDA's  Meat  Quality  Evaluation 
Section.  Such  a  detector  would  enable 
breeders  to  select  the  best  animals. 


ARE  YOU  FEEDING  LIVE  STOCK 

to  make  money — or  just  for  exer- 
cise? Your  success,  depends  on  two 
factors:  (1)  feed-price  ratios,  and  (2) 
your  ability  to  make  the  right  man- 
agement decisions.  The  first  causes 
average  live  stock  earnings  to  vary 
from  year  to  year;  the  second  ex- 
plains why  live  stock  earnings  vary 
among  farms.  A.  G.  Mueller,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  points  out  that  the 
profit  margin  on  live  stock  farms  can 
be  indicated  by  the  returns  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed.  The  excess  over 
$100  pays  for  labor,  equipment,  sup- 
plies and  profit. 

Using  this  yardstick,  Mueller 
found  that  the  nine-year  average 
(1949  to  1957)  for  Illinois  hog  farmers 
was  a  return  of  $144  for  each  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed.  The  top-third  of 
the  hog  farmers  exceeded  the  aver- 
age in  7  of  the  9  years;  the  bottom 
third  exceeded  it  in  only  2  of  the  9 
years.  The  average  for  beef  cow 
herds  was  a  return  of  $118  for  each 
$100  worth  of  feed  fed.  The  best 
farmers  exceeded  the  average  in  8  of 
the  9  years;  the  poorest  farmers  ex- 
ceeded it  in  only  2  of  the  9  years. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  FARM  CAPI- 

tal  is  indicated  by  a  random  sur- 
vey of  64  family  farms  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Less  than  17%  of  the  farmers 
had  debts  over  $10,000;  another  25% 
had  debts  of  less  than  $3,000;  over 
33%  had  no  debts.  Even  so,  50%  had 
no  cash  savings;  another  25%  had 
cash  savings  of  less  than  $3,000. 


INSTANT  SILAGE  PACKAGED  in 

plastic  bags  for  easier  handling  and 
storage  may  find  a  place  in  future 
live  stock  feeding  systems,  predict 
Carl  Hall,  H.  F.  McColly  and  W.  F. 
Buchele,  agricultural  engineers, 
Michigan  State  University.  Instant 
silage  is  made  with  the  aid  of  a  me- 
chanical dewaterer,  pressed  into 
brick  or  bale-sized  pellets  or  twisted 
into  ropes  and  packaged  in  plastic. 
To  feed  it,  just  shuck  the  plastic 
(miniature  silo)  add  water  and  voila 
- — a  feed  bunk  full  of  silage. 


From  a  standpoint  of  weight  and 
handling,  silage  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  animal  feeding.  In  1955,  for 
example,  U.  S.  farmers  harvested  73 
million  tons  of  silage  (3%  corn,  12% 
sorghum,  12%  grass)  and  stored  64% 
of  it  in  tower  silos;  28%  in  horizontal 
or  pit  silos;  8%  in  temporary  silos. 
The  weight  of  silage  handled  per  year 
is  about  %  that  of  dry  hay  or  corn — 
and  it's  handled  several  times. 

The  forage  harvester,  now  han- 
dling up  to  95%  of  all  forage,  has  cut 
the  labor  in  preparing  silage;  the  self- 
unloading  wagon  and  blower  have 
reduced  handling  to  the  silo.  Except 
for  the  new  silo  unloaders,  handling 
of  silage  from  the  silo  to  the  animal 
has  been  mechanized  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent. Maybe  instant  silage  is  the  an- 
swer! 


Hew  Idea 

MAKES 
THE  FIRST 
TRUE 


CONDITIONER 


Not  a  crimper,  not  a  crusher,  Niw  IpEA 
combines  the  best  aspects  of  both  methods 
for  faster  curing  and  leafier  hay ! 

Exclusive  New  Idea  design  teams  big,  self-cleaning 
rubber  crushing  roll  with  fluted  steel  pick-up  roll.  The 
result  —  faster  drying  than  with  a  crimper.  More  aggres- 
sive, plug-free  feed-through  than  with  two  smooth  rolls. 
Less  leaf  loss  and  less  damage  to  tender  leaves. 

New  Idea  is  easiest  to  use.  Balanced  for  easy  one-man 
hook-up.  Convenient  roll  pressure  adjustment  for  varying 
field  conditions.  Not  damaged  by  rocks.  Conditions  a  full 
7-ft.  swath.  Puts  up  better  hay  in  one  less  day.  Can  be. 
hitched  behind  New  Idea  semi-mounted  mower  for  one- 
time-over mowing  and  conditioning. 

See  your  New  Idea  dealer.  Or  mail  coupon  below  for 
free  literature. 


New  Idea  Dept.  284,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

New  Idea  Hay  Conditioner.  Name,  

Addrpgg  City 


Please  send  free  literature  on  the 


.State. 
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THIS 

HERD 

TREATER 

/     m~Jw-WI  Am?  JT%  W%  1 

FILLED 

1  ILLLL/ 

m             •  ® 

lerramycin  ' 

WITH 

HERD  TREATED 

1 

WATER 

|f:-  .J 

CHAS.  PFIZER  &£0.,  INC. 

Brooklyn  6,  New  York 

and  6  teaspoons  of  Terramycin  Soluble  Powder 


helps  you  protect  24  newly  farrowed  pigs  against  scours 


SAVES  PIGS,  SAVES  MONEY 

When  scours  hits  baby  pigs,  it  hits  hard. 
Help  protect  them  against  scours  right  after 
farrowing.  Prevention  is  easier  and  cheaper 
than  cure.  And  Terramycin  Soluble  Powder 
helps  get  pigs  started  growing  faster  too. 

But  if  for  some  reason  preventive  treat- 
ment is  delayed  and  scours  does  hit,  just 
double  the  dose. 
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FREE! 


Year's  magazine  subscription 
when  you  buy  1-lb.  size  of 
Terramycin  Animal  Formula 
Soluble  Powder. 

Ask  your  animal  health  sup- 
plier for  the  coupon  good  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  your 
choice  of  Breeder's  Gazette, 
National  Hog  Farmer  or  Na- 
tional Livestock  Producer. 


Science  for  the  world's  well-being 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 


"I  am  writing  in  reference  to  your 
article  on  Wessex  hogs  (February,  1960). 
Few  responsible  publications  have  gone 
as  far  as  your  article  in  stating  as  facts 
some  of  the  claims  of  Wessex  Saddle- 
backs. 

"The  only  actual  facts  that  I  have  are 
based   on   figures   from   Great  Britain's 
Animal  Breeding  Abstracts.   The  figures 
are  as  follows  for  similar  conditions. 
Avg. 
Lbs. 
Daily 

Breed  Gain 
Landrace   1.11 


Lbs.       Avg.  Avg. 
Feed    Backfat  Length 
Per  Lb.    Ccnti-  Milli- 
meters meters 

3.3  796 

3.5  791 

3.7  780 

3.8  777 


Gain 

3.50 
3.48 
3.71 
3.95 


Large  White..  1.08 

Wessex   1.05 

Tamworth   95 

"In  view  of  these  figures  I  feel  that 
claims  of  meatiness,  length  and  extra 
ribs  might  need  verification  before  far- 
mers are  advised  to  accept  them  (Wes- 
sex) as  better  than  our  breeds. 

"I  hope  this  information  is  of  value 
and  that  perhaps  you  might  print  the 
Animal  Breeding  Abstract  material  so 
that  your  excellent  publication  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  your  readers  with  facts." 
— Grant  Sherritt 

Instructor  Animal  Husbandry 
Pennsylvania   State  University 

"Is  there  a  workable  idea  for  a  re- 
movable roof  for  a  trench  silo?  We  have 
a  trench  silo  which  we  like  very  much 
with  the  exception  of  covering.  There's 
great  trouble  in  keeping  our  plastic  silage 
cap  from  blowing  and  tearing,  though 
we  put  tires,  etc.,  on  it  in  many  places 
to  hold  it  down." 

— Mrs.  Neal  M.  Gunn,  Sr. 
Montague  Road 
Sunderland,  Mass. 

•  The  leading  authority  in  the  field 
of  silage  covers  is  Mayhew  Clark,  503 
East  5th  St.,  Sheridan,  Ind.  Mr.  Clark 
will  give  you  information  as  to  cost 
and  the  closest  source  for  purchase  of 
silage  covering  materials. 

"Could  you  direct  me  to  a  source  of  a 
vitamin-mineral  pre-mix  to  be  used  with 
bean  meal  for  a  hog  concentrate?" 

— Robert  P.  Surdez 
R.  R.  2,  Box  198 
Crown,  Point,  Ind. 

•  There  are  a  number  of  feed  man- 
ufacturers offering  commercial  prep- 
arations of  this  type.  For  the  product 
best  suited  to  your  situation,  write  to 
Mr.  W.  T.  Diamond,  Secretary,  Nutri- 
tion Council,  American  Feed  Manu- 
facturers Assn.,  53  W.  Jackson  St., 
Chicago  4,  111. 

"In  addition  to  the  meat-type  sheep 
project  referred  to  in  The  Producer  for 
November  1959  (Point  Four  Sheep  Pro- 
gram, we  initiated  another  project  last 
fall  that  I  believe  you  would  find  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

"This  project  is  entitled  'Producing 
More  Profitable  Sheep  for  the  South- 
east through  Genetic  Improvement  of 
the  Native  Louisiana  Ewe.'  Among  the 
objectives  of  the  project  are:  To  deter- 
mine which  breed  crossed  with  Native 
Louisiana  ewes  produces  the  most  desir- 
able lamb  under  Louisiana  conditions; 
and  to  determine  which  breed  of  ram 
is  best  suited  to  the  production  of  early 
or  out-of-season  lambs  in  the  Southeast. 

We  hope  to  produce  early,  superior- 
type  market  lambs  that  will  shear  an 
improved  fleece — through  crossing  pure- 
bred rams  on  Native  Louisiana  ewes  and 
on  their  crossbred  female  offspring. 

"Last  fall  we  mated  Native  ewes  to 
Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Targhee  and  Polled 
Dorset  rams  and  bred  one  group  of  the 
ewes  to  a  Native  ram  to  furnish  a  con- 
trol group.  We  intend  to  secure  carcass 
and  fleece  data  to  evaluate  the  various 
crosses.  First-cross  yearling  ewes  will  be 
mated  to  first-cross  rams  and  to  rams  for 
brackcross  and  three-breed-cross  matings. 
We  also  plan  to  mate  the  Native  ewes  to 
purebred  rams  of  several  more  top 
breeds." 

— Stewart  H.  Fowler 

Louisiana  State  University 


The  newest  thing  in  Hay  Science! 


Hay. . . 


From  dream  to  exciting  reality  —  haymaking  by 
ONE  man,  with  a  New  Holland  Hayliner  and  a 
tested,  proved  BALE -THRO WER !  "Airlifts"  bales 
from  Hayliner  to  wagon!  Scientifically  designed  for 
the  mechanical  handling  of  bales  up  to  30"  long! 


The  New  Holland  Hayliner:  FIRST  in 
Preference  Year  after  Year! 

Grassland  farmers  all  over  the  world  buy  more 
New  Holland  Hayliners  than  any  other  baler! 
Here's  why:  (1)  Exclusive  FLOW-ACTION, 
(2)  Tractor-Seat  Controls,  (3)  Fewer,  lighter, 
stronger  working  parts,  (4)  A  new  "floating"  plunger 
on  rollers  for  less  frequent  knife  and  plunger 
adjustment,  (5)  Precision  bearings  that  cut 
servicing  time  and  work.  Many  more ! 

Heart  of  a  Hayliner:  Gentle  FLOW-ACTION! 

For  1960,  exclusive  FLOW- ACTION  is  on  all 
New  Holland  Hayliners!  Virtually  clog-proof— 
exclusive  telescoping  tine  bar  with  aluminum 
tines  remains  retracted  in  normal  windrows, 
extends  in  heavy  ones.  Simplicity  itself  in  design! 

See  all  5  New  Holland  Hayliner  models— the 
low-cost  "67",  Super  "68",  Super  "69",  Super  "78" 
and  self-propelled  Hay  cruiser— at  your  New  Holland 
dealer's.  Let  him  demonstrate,  on  your  own  farm, 
the  Hayliner  that  fits  it  best.  Easy  to  own,  too  — 
there's  a  flexible  financing  plan  with  convenient 
terms,  monthly  or  seasonal,  to  meet  your  needs. 
Your  present  baler  may  cover  your  full  down  payment 
—or  more!  New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division 
of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Holland  "First  in  Grassland  Farming 


'Hay-in-a-Day -the  ONE-Man  Way!"  — an  exciting  reality  with  these  New  Holland  Haying  Tools! 


NEW!  "47"  Mower  and  "404"  Crusher 


NEW!  "56"  Rolabar  Rake 


NEW!  Super  Hayliner  69  and  Bale-Thrower 
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the  one-man  way! 

with  the  New  Holland  Hayliner: 

Worlds  most  advanced  baler  1 


■I  ft  (\ 


Stock  up  on  New  Holland  Twines! 

!  750"  Dryer  and  "776"  Drying  Wagons  NEW!  "131"  Bale  Carrier  and  "155"  Elevator        New  Baler  Boy,  Super  9,  Long  10 
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LIVE  STOCK 

By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Cholera  Insurance:  $1  per  Pig 

If  a  six-week-old  pig  is  worth  $10  to 
$15,  surely  it's  worth  less  than  $1  to 
protect  that  pig  (and  all  others  in  the 
drove)  against  hog  cholera.  It's  the 
cheapest  form  of  insurance  you  can 
buy,  but  you  seldom  realize  it  until 
your  herd  becomes  infected.  One 
year's  loss  from  this  dread  disease 
would  have  paid  you  for  immuniza- 
tion for  several  years. 

To  vaccinate  or  not  to  vaccinate 
seems  to  be  a  decision  every  hog  pro- 
ducer considers  with  each  pig  crop. 
In  recent  years, 
many  producers 
have  ceased  to  vac- 
cinate  against 
cholera,  especially 
in  the  fall  months. 
But  the  freezing 
weather  and  close 
confinement  of 
hogs  tends  to  pro- 
vide false  security  john  b.  herrick 
for  those  who  think  fall  vaccination 
is  unnecessary.  We  have  not  had  a 
major  hog  cholera  epidemic  for  sev- 
eral years — but  the  disease  may  be 
just  lurking  to  strike  at  any  time.  Just 
last  fall,  six  droves  of  Iowa  hogs  en 
route  to  market  contacted  hog 
cholera. 

Follow  these  recommendations: 

•  Vaccinate  all  pigs  for  cholera 
when  they  are  six  to  eight  weeks  old 
or  older. 

•  Modified  live  hog  cholera  vac- 
cines are  doing  a  good  job,  but  use 
them  only  with  serum.  It  gives  pro- 
tection until  pigs  are  marketed. 

•  Vaccinate  healthy  pigs  for  best 
results.  Modified  live  hog  cholera  vac- 
cines can  cause  post-vaccinational  up- 
sets if  pigs  are  ill  or  under  stress 
when  vaccinated. 

Determine  Cause  of  Abortion 

Seldom  does  a  cow  abort  from  in- 
jury, thus  there  must  be  a  cause  for 
this  uncommon  and  expensive  occur- 
rence. Some  of  the  causes  include 
Brucellosis,  Vibriosis,  Leptospirosis, 
various  types  of  poisoning,  and  vi- 
ruses. Isolate  the  cow,  find  the  cause 
of  her  trouble,  and  you  may  prevent 
herd  abortions. 

Parasite  Control  in  Sheep 

Internal  parasites  continue  to  be  a 
serious  problem  on  many  farms,  de- 
spite use  of  phenothiazine  drenches 
and  phenothiazine-in-the-salt  mix- 
tures. There  are  several  factors  to 
consider  in  attempting  to  answer  this 
riddle. 

1.  Timing  of  the  treatment.  The 
use  of  phenothiazine  will  give  satis- 
factory results  if  ewes  are  treated  in 
the  fall  and  again  in  early  spring. 
Mid-summer  drenching  is  necessary 
where  pasture  rotation  is  not  feasible. 

2.  Some  sheep  may  harbor  pheno- 
thiazine-resistant  parasites.  Several 
flocks  have  been  observed  where 
serious  stomach  worm  infestation  was 
present  despite  routine  treatment. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained  in 
some  flocks  where  the  new  drug 
Rulene  was  used. 

3.  Phenothiazine  works  most  ef- 
fectively when  the  size  of  the  parti- 
cles are  very  small  or  very  finely 
ground.  In  many  cases  dealers  are 
selling  the  drug  in  the  large  particle 
size. 

4.  Parasite  control  cannot  be  effec- 
tive with  treatment  alone.  There  is 
definite  evidence  that  sheep  on  a  high 
level  of  nutrition  resist  internal  para- 
sites; half -starved  sheep  do  not. 
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GET  THE  FULL  BENEFITS 
OF  AUTOMATED  FEEDING 

. . .  See  Your  Experienced  Badger  Man! 

I 


Badger  Tube  Feeder  used  as  a  feed  lot  divider 

Good,  sound  advice  before  you  start 
to  plan  your  automatic  feeding  sys- 
tem is  your  best  assurance  of  getting 
all  the  advantages  automation  has  to 
offer — and  no  one  is  better  equipped 
to  help  you  plan  than  your  local 
Badger  Dealer.  In  addition  to  a  wealth 
of  reliable  information,  based  on  thou- 
sands of  installations,  he  has  a  full 
line  of  feed  handling  equipment,  in- 
cluding America's  most  popular  silo 
unload er.  Badger  will  also  give  you — 
FREE — a  detailed  working  drawing 
of  your  proposed  lot,  prepared  espe- 
cially for  you  by  skilled  feedlot  layout 
specialists.  All  Badger  equipment  is 
of  the  highest  quality  materials  and 
workmanship — farm  engineered  and 
built  to  give  years  of  dependable 
service. 


PUSH-BUTTON  SYSTEMS 

•  Take  the  Heavy  Work  Out 
of  Feeding 

•  Drastically  Cut  Feeding  Time 

•  Cut  the  Cost  of  Feed  Handling 

•  Solve  Your  'Hired  Man  Problem' 

•  Give  You  More  Time  for  Herd 
Management 


Whatever  Your  Materials  Handling  Problem  .  . . 

Badger  Farm- Engineered  Equipment  is  Your  Answer 


A  Badger  OPEN  AUGER  BUNK 
is  your  most  economical  feed 
distribution  system  for 
grass  or  corn  silage. 


Badger's  ROUND-THE-SILO  FEEDER 
gives  more  bunk  space  in  less  area  for 
silage  feeding. 

Mi 

"Pay  as  You 
Chore 
Plan" 
Available 


► 


New  Feedlot  Layout 

Book  and 
Full-Color  Catalog 
FREE 
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□  Bunk  Feeders 

□  Feedlot  Layout 


Name  

Address- 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  S  —  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  FREE  literature  on  the  following, 
and  □  name  of  my  local  Badger  Dealer. 

□  Silo  Unloader 

□  Badger  Barn  Cleaner 

 Student  □ 


<S  Stare. 


inside 

Washington 

bu  Philip  L.  Warden 


— En  Route  with  Eisenhower 
PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  on  his 
departure  from  Bariloche,  the  in- 
describably beautiful  Argentine  lake- 
side summer  resort  surrounded  by 
the  snow-capped  Andes  mountains, 
said  to  the  Argentine  people: 

"I  carry  with  me  deep  impressions 
of  the  vastness  and  natural  wealth 
of  your  land — of  how  fortunate  you 
are,  in  a  world  of  growing  popula- 
tion and  terrible  under-consumption, 
to  have  in  your  possession  resources 
which  could  if  necessary  support  10 
times  as  many  persons  as  now  live 
here — and  of  how  lucky  the  world  is 
that  there  is  an  Argentina  with  such 
a  potential." 

All  newsmen  including  this  re- 
porter who  accompanied  President 
Eisenhower  on  his  15,600  mile  tour 
of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile  and  Uru- 
guay, were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  vast  opportunities  which  existed 
especially  in  Brazil  and  Argentina 
for  young  American  men  and  wom- 
en with  a  pioneering  spirit. 

The  opportunities  for  the  live  stock 
producer  or  farmer  are  comparable 
or  even  greater  than  those  which  ex- 
ist in  Canada  today.  A  Detroit  busi- 
nessman recently  described  Canada 
as  a  country  on  the  verge  of  a  vast 
boom  such  as  the  United  States  be- 
gan 60  years  ago.  The  visitor  to  Brazil 
and  Argentina  gets  the  same  impres- 
sion of  countries  in  South  America — 
only  the  opportunties  seem  greater. 

Two  Reporters  Buy  Land 

Two  of  the  newsmen  who  followed 
the  President  backed  their  impres- 
sions with  money.  Bob  Considine  of 
the  Hearst  publications  and  Henry 
Taylor  of  the  Scripps  Howard  news- 
papers, purchased  small  pieces  of 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  Brasilia,  the 
brand  new  utterly  fantastic  capital 
city  Brazil  is  constructing  in  its  vast, 
rich,  and  totally  unsettled  central 
plateau. 

In  the  parlance  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, their  investments  were  "highly 
speculative."  They  were  just  plain 
gamblers.  But  when  one  views  the 
modernistic  skyscrapers,  apartments, 
and  office  buildings  of  Brasilia — all 
without  a  living  occupant — one  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  this  even  big- 
ger gamble  by  Brazil  is  going  to  be 
a  success. 

Brazil  is  building  this  new  capital 
to  attract  settlers  into  this  rich  farm- 
ing and  ranching  land.  The  nation 
has  had  its  capital  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
a  gay,  overcrowded  city  on  the  dense- 
ly populated  seacoast.  All  major  cities 
of  Brazil,  a  country  comparable  in 
size  to  the  United  States,  are  crowd- 
ed along  its  seacoast. 

A  study  of  Brasilia  by  Mississippi 
State  University  said  Rio  "is  too  vul- 
nerable to  attack  in  the  event  of  war 
.  .  .  too  crowded,  too  cosmopolitan, 
too  attractive,  too  limited  in  avail- 
able land,  too  difficult  to  supply  with 
all  kinds  of  necessities  such  as  water, 
light,  power  and  food,  and  with  too 
much  resort  area." 

"The  backyard  of  the  country  is 
almost  an  abandoned  region,"  the 
university  said.  "Brasilia  will  start  a 
new  era  in  Brazil.  The  new  capital 
will  bring  about  a  miracle  by  con- 
necting the  north,  south,  east  and 
west  of  Brazil,  and  by  attracting  all 
forces  to  the  heart  of  the  country." 

Just  looking  at  a  map  of  South 
America,  one  would  conclude  that 
Brasilia  would  be  a  hot,  humid  city 


with  many  of  the  unpleasant  features 
usually  associated  with  the  tropics 
and  the  equatorial  regions. 

"The  region  was  chosen  for  its 
dry,  pleasant  and  bracing  climate,  a 
little  like  that  of  Arizona,"  the  uni- 
versity said.  "The  zone  has  a  good 
water  supply  and  sufficient  rainfall. 
The  ground  is  covered  by  a  mantle 
of  grassy  plains  and  some  woodlands. 
The  altitude  varies  from  3,000  feet  to 
an  invigorating  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level. 

"The  average  temperature  in  win- 
ter is  60  degrees  and  in  summer  75 
degrees.  The  humidity  is  normally 
low.  The  soil  is  not  stony  and  rarely 
does  a  bit  of  rocky  formation  crop 
out.  Perhaps  the  soil  cannot  be  said 
to  be  extremely  fertile,  but  there  are 
some  fine  orchards  and  coffee  planta- 
tions which  give  evidence  of  a  very 
rich  soil." 

Argentina's  Soil  is  Rich 

What  the  university  did  not  say 
and  what  the  newsmen  found  was 
that  Brasilia  is  built  on  a  red  clay 
which  looks  exactly  like  the  country 
around  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Even  in  Patagonia,  that  section  of 
Argentina  where  Bariloche  is  located, 
we  were  impressed  by  the  richness, 
the  blackness,  the  great  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  experts  say  that  not 
even  a  pebble  can  be  found  in  the 
rich  black  loam  of  the  Argentine 
pampas. 

Col.  Vernon  Walters,  official  in- 
terpreter for  President  Eisenhower, 
told  reporters  that  he  was  especially 
impressed  by  "the  feeling  of  a  great 
economic  surge"  in  Brazil. 

"Though  vast  opportunities  exist 
in  Latin  America  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  agricultural  production," 
said  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  brother 
of  the  President,  in  his  recent  report 
on  his  fact-finding  tour  of  10  Latin 
American  countries,  "nonetheless  it 
is  clear  that  a  substantial  increase  in 
levels  of  living  requires  industrializa- 
tion." 

The  reporters  found  that  everyone 
ate  well  in  South  America.  The  cost 
of  a  hotel  room,  a  meal,  or  clothing 
was  about  the  same  as  at  home.  The 
cost  of  a  steak  dinner  was  less  than 
half  of  what  you  would  pay  at  home. 
Ten  persons  visited  the  fanciest  steak 
house  in  Buenos  Aires,  La  Cabana, 
and  had  cocktails,  wine,  and  dessert 
plus  steaks  so  huge  that  they  would 
provide  meat  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  of  five  for  two  meals,  for 
$3  each.  And  that  included  a  sub- 
stantial tip  for  the  waiters.  The  T- 
bone  steaks  were  cut  between  two 
and  three  inches  thick.  Actually,  they 
seemed  more  like  roasts  than  steaks. 
Viva  South  America! 
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What  is  Past  is  Prologue 


The  Challenge  of  Animal  Agriculture 
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SCIENTIFIC  LIVE  STOCK  pro- 
duction moved  into  orbit  in  our 
Atomic  Age,  but  it  actually 
blasted  off  its  launching  pad  200  years 
ago  on  the  farm  of  Robert  Bakewell. 
This  English  farmer  started  the  "agri- 
tomic  count  down"  in  1760  that 
earned  him  the  title  of  "the  Father  of 
Animal  Husbandry."  In  that  year, 
Bakewell  took  over  the  family  farm 
and  started  to  integrate  science  with 
the  art  of  live  stock  production. 

Bakewell's  success  in  the  live  stock 
field  rested  on  his  basic  belief  in 
"mating  the  best  to  the  best  regard- 
less of  relationship"  and  his  idea  that 
"like  produces  like."  With  our  back- 
ground of  genetics,  physiology,  and 
statistical  animal  breeding,  these 
ideas  sound  rather  matter-of-fact. 
But,  in  Bakewell's  day,  these  con- 
cepts were  revolutionary. 

Bakewell  popularized  the  practice 
of  "ram  letting"  and,  thereby,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  modern  ani- 
mal breeder's  progeny-testing  pro- 
grams. He  leased  rams  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  then  failed  to  renew  leases 
on  the  best  sires  the  next  year.  Un- 
knowingly, Bakewell's  neighbors 
were  progeny  testing  his  rams  for 
him! 

Bakewell's  Spark  of  Progress 

Perhaps  it  is  well  that  Bakewell 
never  married — the  hall  of  his  home 
was  cluttered  with  mounted  skele- 
tons and  pickled  joints  from  many  of 
his  top  animals!  Maybe  this  even  ex- 
plains his  bachelorhood.  Anyway, 
Mrs.  Bakewell  would  have  had  to  be 
an  understanding  soul  indeed!  Bake- 
well  used  these  specimens  to  help 
evaluate  the  progress  he  was  making 
in  his  breeding  program.  From  his 
specimens,  he  could  evaluate  changes 
in  size  and  shape  of  bones  and 
muscles  and  thickness  and  distribu- 
tion of  fat  as  he  worked  toward  his 
ideal  type. 

Bakewell's  success  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  stockmen  from  many 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  came  to  his 
farm  to  study  his  methods.  Among 
his  followers  were  Charles  and  Rob- 
ert Colling,  who  later  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Shorthorn  breed,  and 
Benjamin  Tompkins  of  early  Here- 
ford fame. 

Until  Bakewell's  work,  animal 
breeding  was  truly  a  "hit-or-miss" 
affair.  Selective  matings  seldom  hap- 
pened— it  was  far  easier  to  mate  no- 
body's son  with  anybody's  daughter! 
Most  stockmen  were  multipliers  of 
livestock,  not  animal  breeders.  Al- 
though "the  eye  of  the  master"  con- 
tinued to  fatten  his  flock— without 
the  aid  of  balanced  rations,  anti- 
biotics, stilbestrol,  and  vitamin  pre- 
mixes — for  many  years  A.B.  (After 
Bakewell),  science  did  invade  the 
barnyard  200  years  ago. 

Progress  was  on  its  way.  Stock- 
men, using  Bakewell's  methods, 
aimed  their  animals'  production  to- 
ward specific  goals.  Considerable  live 
stock  improvement  occurred  through 
specialization.  Old  Bossy's  daughters 
went  separate  ways — some  developed 
into  thickly-fleshed,  b  1  o  c  k  y  beef- 
machines,  while  others  were  con- 
verted into  lean,  angular  animated 
milk-dispensers.  Porky  Pig's  descend- 
ants segregated  into  a  bacon  and  a 
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lard  type  (which  are  now  integrat- 
ing into  a  genuine  meat-type  hog). 
Mary's  Little  Lamb  became  a  real 
mutton-maker,  leaving  some  of  its 
relatives  to  specialize  in  wool  pro- 
duction. Even  the  Little  Red  Hen's 
descendents  became  specialists,  pro- 
ducing eggs  for  the  breakfast  skillet 
or  providing  fried  chicken  for  Pastor 
Jones'  Sunday  visit. 

Part  of  this  progress,  however,  re- 
mained a  product  of  trial  and  error. 
After  all,  variations  among  offspring 
of  specific  matings  continued  to  baf- 
fle breeders  until  Mendel's  discovery 
of  the  nature  of  inheritance  became 
known  in  1900.  This  armed  breeders 
with  the  knowledge  that  each  parent 
transmits  to  each  offspring  a  sample- 
half  of  its  own  inheritance.  Thus, 
parents  may  transmit  by  chance  al- 
most entirely  different  samples  of  in- 
heritance to  each  offspring. 

After  the  turn  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, breeding  progress  was  accel- 
erated as  testing  methods  were  ap- 
plied to  our  live  stock.  Superior  lines 
of  beef  cattle  evolved  which  move  to 
market  at  much  younger  ages  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  the  last 
40  years,  daily  gains  of  lambs  in  our 
feed  lots  have  increased  from  0.3 
pound  to  about  0.45  pound  daily.  Wool 
production  per  sheep  in  our  country 
has  increased  about  Ms  pound  in  the 
last  25  years.  Forty  years  ago  we  used 
to  say,  "What's  time  to  a  hog,"  and 
take  nine  months  or  more  to  carry  a 
pig  from  birth  to  a  market  weight  of 
200  pounds.  Now,  we  almost  have 
those  hogs  watching  the  clock  and 
are  doing  the  same  job  in  5  to  5Vz 
months  or  less.  At  the  close  of  World 
War  I,  400  pounds,  or  more,  of  feed 
were  required  per  hundredweight  of 
gain  with  swine;  now,  better  pro- 
ducers are  doing  it  with  325  pounds, 
or  less,  of  feed.  Since  testing  of  dairy 
cattle  began  in  1906,  our  average  an- 


nual milk  production  has  increased 
about  1,700  pounds  and  butterfat 
about  63  pounds.  Egg  production  per 
hen  in  this  country  has  increased 
about  85%  in  the  last  35  years.  In  just 
the  last  10  years,  the  12  Vz  weeks  and 
12V2  pounds  of  feed  required  to  pro- 
duce a  3-pound  broiler  have  dropped 
to  about  10  weeks  and  less  than  10 
pounds  of  feed. 

These  advances  represent  real  dol- 
lars-and-cents  progress,  which  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  many  factors. 
As  an  animal  breeding  specialist,  I'd 
like  to  claim  that  breeding  did  the 
entire  job!  But,  improvements  in 
breeding,  feeding,  management,  dis- 
ease control,  and  herdsmanship  all 
had  a  hand. 

But,  before  any  of  us  break  an  arm 
patting  ourselves  on  the  back  for  a 
job  well  done,  let's  face  the  cold,  hard 
facts — we  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  possible  improvements. 
Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Problems  We  Must  Solve 

Consider,  for  example,  reproduc- 
tive failures  and  animal  sterility. 
They  are  still  a  big  problem.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  about  15  to  20% 
of  our  sows  fail  to  produce  pigs  and 
that  20%  of  our  beef  cows  never 
calve.  Nearly  half  of  the  mares  that 
are  bred  fail  to  foal,  and  our  sheep- 
men are  plagued  with  about  10% 
sterility  in  their  ewes. 

Likewise,  the  control  of  live  stock 
diseases  and  parasites  is  far  from 
complete.  In  fact,  live  stock  and  poul- 
try producers'  losses  from  diseases 
and  parasites  are  staggering — total- 
ling close  to  $2.7  billion  annually.  Dis- 
eases alone  rob  out  cattlemen  of  $669- 
million  yearly.  Swine  producers  get 
off  with  a  lighter  loss  of  $540  million, 
while  sheepmen  fail  to  collect  $12- 
million  that  could  be  theirs.  To  these 
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almost  astronomical  losses,  add  an 
annual  loss  of  some  $427  million  from 
external  parasites  and  $358  million 
from  internal  parasites! 

The  little  corkscrew-shaped  or- 
ganism that  causes  leptospirosis 
chalks  up  an  annual  loss  in  excess 
of  16  times  the  $7.2  million  that  we 
paid  Russia  for  Alaska!  And,  every 
5  to  6  weeks,  losses  from  vibriosis 
would  repay  the  $15  million  that  we 
paid  France  for  the  area  of  our  coun- 
try stretching  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains! 

Like  cancer  and  the  common  cold, 
the  solution  of  the  bloat  problem 
still  lies  in  the  future — as  do  the 
answers  to  many  other  equally  press- 
ing and  serious  live  stock  problems. 

Don't  throw  up  your  hands  in  de- 
spair— just  leave  that  aspirin  bottle 
on  the  shelf.  Our  live  stock  research 
hasn't  fizzled  out — it's  gaining  mo- 
mentum as  it  hurtles  toward  an  ex- 
citing, profitable  tomorrow. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
current  research  and  development  in 
breeding,  feeding,  and  disease  and 
parasite  control.  It  will  convince  you 
that  you  are  indeed  living  in  a  dy- 
namic and  dramatic  age  for  stock- 
men. Oldsters  of  the  industry  will 
yearn  for  a  Fountain  of  Youth  so  as 
to  see  the  rewards  that  lie  only  a  few 
years  up  the  trail  ahead. 

Artificial  insemination  "won  its 
spurs"  in  our  dairy  industry.  Over 
five  million  dairy  cows  are  artificially 
bred  yearly.  Outstanding  bulls  serv- 
ice over  10,000  cows  each  year,  thus 
vastly  increasing  the  influence  of  su- 
perior genes.  The  technique  is  mov- 
ing into  our  beef  industry,  but  only 
about  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
country's  beef  cows  are  artificially 
bred  at  present.  The  potential  is  great 
for  better  utilization  of  prepotent, 
performance  -  tested  bulls.  Through 
artificial  insemination,  they  can  con- 
tribute a  sample  of  their  genes  to 
5,000  or  more  calves  each  year,  rather 
than  only  25  to  30  calves  as  is  now 
accomplished  with  pasture  mating 
under  average  range  conditions. 

Stockpile  of  Frozen  Semen 

Improved  preservation  methods 
for  boar  semen  now  give  hope  for 
expanded  use  of  artificial  insemina- 
tion in  our  vast  swine  industry.  Arti- 
ficial insemination  can  also  help  the 
sheep  producer.  From  20  to  30  ewes 
can  be  bred  with  one  ejaculate.  Since 
a  ram  can  serve  several  times  in  one 
day,  it  is  possible  to  inseminate  100 
ewes  daily  with  semen  from  one  ram. 

The  practice  of  freezing  semen 
makes  it  possible  to  stockpile  semen 
for  use  months,  and  even  years,  later. 
Actually,  calves  have  been  borrt  as 
long  as  5  to  7  years  after  the  death  of 
their  sires. 

Ova  transfer  can  do  for  the  female 
reproductive  cells  what  artificial  in- 
semination has  accomplished  with 
the  sperm  of  males.  This  practice  in- 
volves the  removal  of  fertilized  eggs 
shed  by  genetically-superior  "donor" 
females  and  their  transplantation  in- 
to the  wombs  of  less  valuable  "re- 
cipient" females.  The  latter  would 
play  the  role  of  living  incubators  for 
such  eggs. 

The  ovaries  of  a  donor  cow  can  be 
(Continued  on  Page  Fourteen) 
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Prices  lower,  $25  to  $27  on  Choice  steers. 
Prices  higher,  $15  to  $16  on  barrows  and  gilts. 
Prices  higher,  $22  to  $24  on  Choice  wooled  lamhs. 


April  Clarke*  Trends 


Sheep  Numbers  are  Coming  Back 


STOCK  SHEEP  NUMBERS  are 
increasing  slightly,  especially 
in  the  13  Western  Sheep  States, 
according  to  USDA's  annual  inven- 
tory of  live  stock  on  farms  and 
ranches.  Sheep  numbers  will  likely 
continue  their  slow  build-up  through- 
out 1960  due  to  attractive  lamb  prices 
and  the  incentive  wool  program 
which  continues  to  April,  1962. 

There  were  2%  more  sheep  on 
farms  and  ranches  on  January  1  than 
a  year  ago  bringing  the  total  up  to 
33.6  million  head.  There  were  fewer 
sheep  and  lambs  on  feed,  but  the 
number  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  was 
the  largest  it  has  been  for  12  years. 
The  numbers  of  all  classes  of  stock 
sheep  increased  in  1959.  Ewes  over 
one  year  old  increased  from  22  to 
22.8  million  head.  Ewe  lamb  numbers 
rose  from  4.7  to  4.8  million  head. 

Springer  Lambs  Higher 

For  the  past  three  years  now,  stock 
sheep  numbers  have  risen  in  the  13 
major  sheep  states  (11  Western  states 
plus  Texas  and  South  Dakota).  The 
increase  was  6%  last  year.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  1  %  decline  in  sheep 
numbers  in  the  35  Eastern,  Midwest 
or  Native  sheep  states.  This  reverses 
a  five-year  trend. 

In  Texas,  the  leading  sheep  state, 
stock  sheep  numbers  rose  12%  last 
year  to  5.8  million  head.  Texas  has 
about  one-fifth  of  all  the  stock  sheep 
in  the  United  States.  The  top  10  sheep 
states  and  their  total  numbers  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Stock 

On 

All 

Rank 

State 

Sheep 

Feed 

Sheep 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

1 

Texas 

5,843 

231 

6,074 

2 

Wyoming 

2,248 

112 

2,360 

3 

California 

1,712 

311 

2,023 

4 

Colorado 

1,393 

555 

1,948 

5 

Montana 

1,767 

89 

1,856 

6 

Iowa 

1,143 

520 

1,663 

7 

South  Dakota 

1,429 

224 

1,653 

8 

New  Mexico 

1,289 

58 

1,347 

9 

Utah 

1,249 

77 

1,326 

10 

Ohio 

1,023 

232 

1,255 

In  February,  sheep  and  lamb  prices 
moved  upward  as  slaughter  rates  de- 
clined substantially  from  January 
levels.  Early  in  March,  prices  on 
Choice  wooled  lambs  at  Chicago  were 
around  $22.35  per  cwt.,  about  $2.20 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  Feb- 
ruary slaughter  was  just  under  a 
year  ago. 

The  sheep  and  lamb  market  should 
continue  strong  into  April  with  prices 
edging  upward  from  March  levels. 
The  January  1  inventory  of  lambs  on 
feed  was  down  7%;  and  since  that 
date  lamb  slaughter  has  been  running 
about  5%  under  last  year. 

Even  though  the  Southwestern 
area  of  the  United  States  has  been 
dry,  the  number  of  early  lambs  in 
that  area  may  be  slightly  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.  These  lambs  will  make 
up  a  big  part  of  the  supply  marketed 
in  April  but  the  volume  should  not 
keep  the  market  from  showing  sea- 
sonal strength  at  that  time. 
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Unless  the  number  of  lambs  saved 
per  ewe  is  down  in  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring,  the  number  of 
lambs  to  be  marketed  this  summer 
will  be  up  slightly.  Prices  should  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year  when 
Choice  springers  ranged  from  $25  per 
cwt.  in  May  to  $21  per  cwt.  in  Sep- 
tember. The  nation-wide  build-up  of 
stock  sheep  numbers  indicates  that 
lamb  prices  should  continue  near 
1959  levels  through  1960. 

USDA's  calf  crop  report  gives  a 
clue  for  the  beef  cattle  industry  for 
the  next  year  or  two.  The  1959  calf 
crop  was  41.1  million  head  —  2% 
above  the  40.4  million  head  calved  in 
1958.  It  was  below  the  record  42.6 
million  calves  born  in  1954.  The  in- 
crease in  the  beef  calf  crop  was  prob- 
ably in  the  range  of  4  to  5%,  off- 
setting a  slight  decline  in  the  number 
of  dairy  calves  dropped. 

Since  the  majority  of  cattle  are 
marketed  between  18  and  24  months 
of  age,  most  of  the  1959  calf  crop  will 
be  marketed  in  1961.  This  means  beef 
cattle  producers  and  feeders  can  ex- 
pect increased  marketings  next  year. 

The  8%  more  steers  and  12%  more 
heifers  on  feed  in  the  26  major  cattle 
feeding  states  on  January  1,  without 
doubt,  will  provide  for  increased 


slaughter  throughout  1960.  So  beef 
production  will  be  increasing  this 
year,  in  1961  and  probably  in  1962. 
Even  so,  beef  supplies  per  capita  this 
year  will  be  less  than  in  recent  years 
because  of  the  increasing  human  pop- 
ulation. 

Increased  beef  cattle  marketings 
are  exected  in  1962  because  the  beef 
cow  herd  is  now  at  an  all-time  high 
of  27  million  head.  The  number  of 
dairy  cows  is  down  somewhat  but 
still  totals  21  million  head.  Together 
that  makes  48.6  million  cows — about 
3  million  head  more  than  the  10- 
year  average  for  1949-58.  The  na- 
tion's cow  herd  was  1.5  million  head 
larger  than  a  year  ago. 

If  the  calving  rate  continues  at  87% 
of  the  cow-population,  as  it  has  re- 
cently, the  1960  calf  crop  may  total 
42.3  million  head,  only  slightly  be- 
low the  record  42.6  million  calves 
born  in  1954. 

Increased  cattle  marketings  will 
continue  in  April  with  Choice  cattle 
at  Chicago  figured  to  be  steady  to 
lower  with  a  top  of  $27.  The  demand 
for  beef  has  been  strong  so  far  this 
year.  This  demand  has  been  coupled 
with  reduced  marketings  in  late  Feb- 
ruary and  early  March.  Snow  and 
ice-clogged  roads  reduced  the  volume 
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'T'HIS  CHART  SHOWS  how  the 
monthly  average  price  of  200  to 
220-lb.  barrows  and  gilts  affected  the 
price  of  100  to  160-lb.  feeder  pigs  at 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  between  1957  and 
1960.  Thus  it  would  be  well  for  both 
buyers  and  sellers  of  feeder  pigs  to 
study  the  seasonal  price  patterns  of 
slaughter  hogs  as  well  as  outlook  re- 
ports such  as  the  USDA  Pig  reports. 


The  feeder  pig  buyer  should  ask 
himself:  (1)  What  price  can  I  ex- 
pect to  get  for  market  hogs?  (2)  How 
much  will  the  feed  cost?  (3)  How 
much  feed  will  it  take  to  get  the  pigs 
to  market  weights?  (4)  What  will  labor, 
equipment,  veterinary  bills,  and  death 
losses  cost?  The  price  expected  for  mar- 
ket hogs  can  then  tell  the  farmer  how 
much  to  pay  for  feeder  pigs. 


of  cattle  marketed  in  February  and 
March  but  with  dry,  open  roads  in 
April,  cattle  marketings  are  likely  to 
increase  and  prices  will  be  more  in 
line  with  expectations. 

With  the  decline  of  hog  slaughter 
in  January  and  February,  hog  prices 
moved  up  about  $1  per  cwt.  February 
slaughter  was  slightly  less  than  a 
year  ago  reversing  the  month-to- 
month  trend  of  increases  since  No- 
vember of  1958.  The  time  is  near  when 
hog  slaughter  will  be  running  notice- 
ably below  a  year  ago. 

Barrows  and  gilts  are  coming  to 
market  a  few  pounds  lighter  which 
reflects  the  6%  reduction  in  pork 
volume  for  February.  Cold  storage 
stocks  of  pork  on  February  1,  how- 
ever, were  28%  larger  than  a  year 
ago.  There  was  a  larger  than  normal 
net  movement  of  pork  into  storage  in 
January. 

Feeder  Pig  Prices  Rise 

Hog  prices  at  Chicago  in  early 
March  were  running  $15  per  cwt.  for 
200  to  220  pound  barrows  and  gilts. 
Heavy  butchers  (240  to  270  pound- 
ers) were  around  $14.80,  only  200  be- 
low medium  weight  hogs.  We  expect 
hog  prices  to  move  up  seasonally  in 
April  as  the  slaughter  of  the  fall  pig 
crop  begins  to  taper  off.  This  is  also 
a  time  when  cow  prices  increase  sea- 
sonally, giving  some  support  to  the 
hog  market. 

Feeder  pig  prices  have  also  in- 
creased during  the  past  two  or  three 
months.  Reliable  price  data  on  the 
feeder  pig  market  are  scarce,  but 
USDA  regularly  quotes  prices  at 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Sioux 
City,  la.,  on  heavier  (100  pounds  and 
up)  feeder  pigs.  Late  in  February, 
Good  and  Choice  100  to  160  pound 
feeder  pigs  averaged  $11.25  at  South 
St.  Paul  which  was  $1.40  higher  than 
in  mid-December  but  $3  less  than  a 
year  ago  (See  Graph).  Feeder  pig 
prices  are  expected  to  increase  as 
slaughter  hog  prices  move  upward 
this  spring. 

There  is  an  axiom  in  the  hog  busi- 
ness that  feeder  pigs  are  the  best  buy 
when  the  slaughter  market  is  down 
and  offer  the  poorest  buy  when  the 
hog  market  is  high.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  feeder  pig  prices  to  fol- 
low the  current  slaughter  market,  re- 
gardless of  the  outlook  for  hogs.  Be- 
cause of  this  tendency,  the  informed 
farmer  and  live  stock  dealer  should 
have  an  advantage  in  marketing 
feeder  pigs. 

The  only  relevant  slaughter  price 
to  keep  in  mind  when  buying  or  sell- 
ing feeder  pigs,  of  course,  is  the  price 
expected  at  the  time  these  pigs  are 
sold  for  slaughter.  The  fact  that  feed- 
er pig  prices  tend  to  change  with  the 
current  slaughter  market  is  evidence 
in  itself  that  outlook  information  is 
not  used  as  widely  as  it  should  be 
used  by  hog  producers  and  feeders. 
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Cheap  Roughage 
May  Be  Expensive 


The  tables  in  the  pictures  above  and  at  left  show  feed  and  costs  necessary  to  raise  a 
400-lb.  steer  to  1,000-lbs.  market  weight  under  both  the  drylot  feeding  and  deferred 
pasture  programs.  With  markets  expected  to  edge  lower  this  year,  economists  are  saying 
that  early  selling  of  beef  cattle  may  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  a  heavier  grain  feed. 

Considering  the  time  needed  to  make  cheap  roughage  gains, 
you  may  be  money  ahead  to  feed  more  grain  this  year. 


A ROUGHAGE  PROGRAM  may 
cost  you  more  than  a  heavy  feed 
of  corn  or  grain  sorghum  if  it 
delays  your  cattle  marketing  date  too 
much  next  fall.  Market  forecasters 
are  predicting  that  strength  in  the 
cattle  markets  will  last  only  until 
early  fall.  Prices  are  expected  to  be 
down  10%  to  15%  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year. 

A  report  on  the  cattle  situation 
written  by  agricultural  economists  at 
Purdue,  sums  it  up  this  way: 

"The  price  peak  in  1960  easily  could 
come  during  the  third  quarter.  The 
prospect  for  increased  marketings 
of  non-fed  cattle  late  in  the  year 
creates  an  additional  hazard." 

Cattle  Numbers  Are  Up 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  cat- 
tle markets  for  the  coming  fall  is  the 
buildup  of  cattle  numbers.  Many 
economists  say  we  are  near  the  point 
where  cattlemen  will  begin  liquidat- 
ing herds.  That  would  flood  the  mar- 
kets with  cattle  and  bring  lower 
prices. 

Iowa  economist  Francis  Kulish 
points  out,  "The  cattle  cycle  has 
reached  the  point  where  slaughter 
begins  to  expand.  In  1960,  steer  and 
heifer  slaughter  will  increase  fur- 
ther and  cow  slaughter,  reduced  last 
year,  will  begin  building  up." 

As  a  result,  Kutish  figures  cattle 
prices  will  average  $1  to  $2  lower 
than  1959.  He  adds,  "If  marketings  of 
lower  grade  cattle  and  cows  should 
increase  sharply,  there  could  be  a 
greater  decline  in  fed  cattle  prices 
later  in  the  year." 

Drouth  in  the  West  is  an  ever  pres- 
ent danger  for  feeders.  According  to 
Kutish  the  sharpest  break  in  prices  is 
still  two  years  away  if  range  condi- 
tions hold  up.  But  any  danger  of  a 
feed  shortage  in  the  West  could  start 
ranchers  selling  cows  and  heifers  be- 
fore next  fall. 

Noah  Hadley,  Purdue  economist 
explains,  "As  you  know,  cattle  num- 
bers have  increased  quite  rapidly 
during  the  past  two  years.  We  had 
over  101  million  head  of  cattle  on 
January  1.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  cattle  on  record  and  will  be  press- 
ing very  close  against  feed  supplies. 

"During  the  past  year  fed  cattle 
marketings  have  been  up  5%,  but  to- 
tal cattle  marketings  have  been  down 
about  5%.  The  reduction  in  non-fed 
cattle  has  .  been  responsible  for  the 
price  strength. 


"You  will  also  note  that  the  build- 
up in  cattle  numbers  is  largely  in 
young  stock.  We  believe  that  much  of 
this  young  stock  will  have  to  come  to 
market  during  the  year  ahead.  We 
also  believe  that  we  will  not  have  the 
build-up  in  cattle  numbers  compar- 
able to  the  last  two  years.  Therefore, 
we  expect  both  an  increase  in  fed 
cattle  and  an  increase  in  non-fed  cat- 
tle. We  think  that  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  this  will  be  reflected  in  lower 
prices,"  he  says. 

Hadley  adds,  "This  does  not  nec- 
essarily involve  liquidation.  How- 
ever, if  feed  supplies  are  reduced  as 
a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions liquidations  could  start  in 
1960.  We  believe  that  the  chances  are 
a  little  better  than  50-50  that  actual 
liquidation  will  not  start  for  a  year 
or  two  after  that.  Therefore,  we  be- 
lieve we  are  likely  to  get  some  price 
weakness  late  in  the  year.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  weakness  will  depend  on 
the  weather. 

"On  the  basis  of  our  general  anal- 
ysis we  feel  that  it  is  somewhat  safer 
to  point  marketings  to  either  the  sec- 
ond or  third  quarter  rather  than  the 
fourth  quarter,"  Hadley  concludes. 

In  years  like  this,  it  pays  to  have 
cattle  fat  and  sold  early.  A  heavy 
grain  feed  that  speeds  cattle  to  mar- 
ket could  easily  beat  a  cheaper  pas- 
ture or  roughage  feed.  Main  reason  is 
that  corn  is  relatively  cheap  com- 
pared to  the  prices  of  cattle.  You  have 
to  save  a  lot  of  bushels  to  make  up 
a  small  difference  in  price.  One  dol- 
lar in  price  on  a  1,000-pound  steer  is 
worth  10  bushels  of  $1  corn. 

Pasture  Savings  Are  Small 

You  might  be  surprised  at  the  small 
savings  in  feed  costs  between  a  drylot 
and  a  deferred  pasture  program.  For 
example,  the  chart  above  shows  a 
typical  program  to  take  a  400-pound 
calf  to  a  choice  market  weight  of 
1,000  pounds. 

By  using  100  days  of  pasture  you 
would  save  about  $8  per  head  on  feed 
costs.  The  pasture  program  would 
delay  marketing  about  a  month  and 
lower  your  break  even  price  only  800 
per  cwt. 

If  you  have  no  other  use  for  pasture 
you  could  figure  it  at  no  value.  Then 
the  savings  in  the  example  would  be 


$15  per  head  and  break  even  price 
would  be  $1.50  lower  than  grain  feds. 

What  are  the  chances  prices  would 
drop  this  much  in  a  month?  Last  year 
we  had  two  monthly  declines  of  about 
60C  and  a  $1  drop  from  November  to 
December.  But  1959  wasn't  a  year  of 
liquidation. 

The  last  time  when  cattlemen 
started  reducing  herds  in  1953  slaugh- 
ter prices  dropped  as  much  as  $3  from 
one  month  to  the  next.  With  older 
cattle  the  cost  savings  on  pasture 
could  be  higher  —  but  the  delay  in 
marketing  date  would  also  be  longer. 

Experts  Advise  Grain  Feeding 

Many  cattle  feeding  experts  agree 
that  the  savings  you  could  make  on 
roughage  this  year  may  not  be 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  taking 
a  chance  on  the  market  break. 

Kansas  animal  husbandryman  Lot 
Taylor  points  out,  "Market  fore- 
casters predict  that  by  the  fall  of  1960 
fat  cattle  prices  may  decline  10%  to 
15%  below  the  spring  and  summer 
highs.  This  seems  to  suggest  that  you 
should  revise  your  cattle  operations 
to  take  advantage  of  the  market  sit- 
uation. Feed  is  relatively  cheap  while 
cattle  prices  are  still  quite  high. 

"If  your  normal  program  is  to  get 
cheap  winter  gains  on  roughage  and 
then  further  delay  the  fattening 
phase  by  going  to  grass  for  a  full  sea- 
son, consider  pushing  cattle  this  year. 
Such  cattle  could  be  put  directly  into 
the  feed  lot  this  spring. 

"Another  alternate  would  be  going 
to  grass  for  60  to  75  days  instead  of 
the  normal  grass  season.  Still  another 
possibility  would  be  starting  grain  on 
grass  earlier  than  usual,"  says  Taylor. 

Bill  Zmolek,  Iowa  State  animal 
husbandryman  says,  "Cheapening  the 
ration  by  use  of  roughages  is  less  im- 
portant with  corn  around  $1  a  bushel. 
Considering  the  rate  of  gain  and  the 
finish  and  the  savings  in  time,  corn 
is  probably  one  of  the  lowest  cost 
feeds  that  can  be  used.  We  recognize 
that  farmers  generally  feed  cattle  to 
process  roughage  that  otherwise  does 
not  have  a  ready  market,  however,  he 
should  use  judgement  on  the  propor- 
tion of  roughage  to  grain. 

"We  certainly  are  discouraging  long 
range  programs  that  involve  a  heavy 
roughage  feed.  For  example,  if  the 


farmer  bought  calves  and  would  not 
plan  to  market  them  for  nearly  two 
years,  we  feel  that  this  is  a  risky 
venture  in  view  of  the  outlook  and 
present  position  of  the  cattle  cycle," 
Zmolek  says. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  Illinois  beef  feeding 
expert,  believes  that  corn  silage  is  the 
best  roughage  to  use  if  you  want  fast 
gains  because  it  contains  so  much 
grain.  He  says,  "Low  quality  rough- 
ages such  as  corn  cobs,  etc.,  may  have 
a  place  during  times  of  high  corn 
prices  or  shortage  of  other  roughage, 
but  with  an  abundance  of  grain  such 
as  we  have  now,  such  roughages  had 
better  be  used  as  bedding.  The  best 
way  to  fatten  cattle  on  cobs  is  to  let 
them  sleep  on  them. 

"Work  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  elsewhere  has  indicated  that  win- 
tering gains  on  steer  calves  can  be 
produced  at  a  cost  of  around  $12  per 
cwt.  on  a  ration  of  corn  silage,  a  small 
amount  of  hay  and  one  pound  of  a 
high  protein  supplement."  Carlisle 
also  advises  making  full  use  of  hor- 
mones and  antibiotics. 

Southern  Programs  Differ 

There  is  not  as  much  cheap  corn 
available  in  the  southern  states  so 
feeding  experts  there  have  been  giv- 
ing slightly  different  advice.  It  boils 
down  to  two  choices: 

•  If  you  have  the  grain,  feed  for  an 
early  market  and  beat  the  price  drop 
next  fall. 

•  If  you  normally  feed  roughage 
and  can't  get  plenty  of  grain,  cut  costs 
to  the  bone  so  you  can  afford  to  sell 
for  a  lower  price. 

Stephen  J.  Brannen,  University  of 
Georgia  economist,  says,  "We  lean  to- 
ward the  idea  of  marketing  earlier 
than  usual  and  creep  feeding  calves 
to  go  for  slaughter  rather  than  carry- 
ing them  on  grass  before  grain  feed- 
ing." 

With  the  present  outlook,  Brannen 
believes  you  should  cull  and  sell  poor- 
er and  older  breeding  stock.  Also  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  selling  young- 
er animals.  At  times  during  the  down 
movement  in  prices,  calves  or  young 
feeders  will  return  as  much  profit  as 
they  will  after  feeding. 

Summing  Up:  You  can  produce  beef 
cheaper  with  pasture  and  other 
roughages,  but  will  it  be  worth  the 
risk  this  year?  Why  not  take  pencil 
and  paper  now  and  figure  how  much 
an  earlier  market  would  cost  on  your 
own  cattle.  It  could  be  good  insurance. 
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By  Rural  Frarririeh 


If  you  raise  hogs,  you'll  be  interested  in  some  of  the  hog 
management  practices  that  enable  top  swine  raisers  to  gross 

An  Extra  $100  per  Litter 


IT  TAKES  A  GOOD  hog  producer 
to  farrow  10.4  pigs  per  litter,  wean 
off  9.5  pigs,  and  market  them  at 
215-pound  weights  (mostly  l's  and 
2's)  at  176  days  of  age. 

But  that's  the  average  accomplish- 
ment of  the  25  farmers  chosen  as 
Master  Swine  Producers  in  Iowa  for 
1959 — many  of  whom  exceeded  those 
figures.  These  records  indicate  that 
the  masters  raised  and  marketed 
about  three  more  pigs  per  litter 
(about  $100  at  present  prices)  than 
the  average  Iowa  hog  producer. 

An  even  450  hog  raisers  have  been 
named  Master  Swine  Producers  since 
the  program  was  launched  18  years 
ago.  If  you  would  like  to  pick  up  an 
extra  $100  or  more  per  litter,  con- 
sider the  practices  that  have  made 
these  men  top  hog  raisers.  A  study 
of  their  records  shows  that  two  fac- 
tors —  breeding  and  management  — 
stand  out  as  significant  contributions 
to  progress. 

Use  Farrowing  Stalls 

Last  year,  and  for  several  years 
previous,  the  top  25  hogmen  raised 
crossbred  or  hybrid  hogs — 16  of  the 
25  following  a  3-breed  or  4-breed  ro- 
tation program.  Nine  raised  hybrids. 
The  more  popular  breeds  were  Hamp- 
shires,  Yorkshires,  Landrace  and 
Poland  Chinas  (black  or  spotted). 
The  combination  of  these  more  pro- 
lific breeds  and  the  use  of  hybrids 
were  responsible  for  larger  litters 
farrowed.  The  use  of  crossbred  sows 
of  prolific  breeds,  in  the  opinion  of 
master  swine  raisers,  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  production  of  large,  ac- 
tive, strong  litters  of  pigs. 

Sows  farrowing  larger  litters  often 
need  more  help  in  saving  their  pigs 
until  weaning  time.  This  is  a  critical 
period  in  the  life  of  the  pig — a  vital 
84  hours  (12  hours  before;  72  hours 
after  birth) — that  makes  or  breaks 
your  pig  crop.  Leonard  Greiner  of 
Alden,  la.,  says:  "It  calls  for  atten- 
tion to  everlasting  detail  to  save  lit- 
ters of  9  to  10  pigs  and  bring  them  up 
to  40  pounds  of  weight  in  a  thrifty 
and  healthy  condition." 

More  than  half  the  25  men  used 
farrowing  stalls  which  contributed 
to  the  saving  of  one  or  more  pigs  per 
litter  that  might  otherwise  have  been 


crushed  by  the  sow.  Farrowing  stalls 
reduce  the  space  needed  by  farrow- 
ing sows  by  one-third,  and  an  occa- 
sional sow  may  become  nervous  in 
confinement.  This  was  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  however,  and 
about  the  only  criticism  of  farrowing 
stalls  that  we  found  among  the  top 
hog  raisers. 

The  use  of  stalls  varied  with  pro- 
ducers depending  on  the  age  of 
weaning.  Where  pigs  are  to  be 
weaned  at  three  weeks  of  age,  most 
producers  left  sows  in  the  stalls  for 
the  entire  nursing  period.  When  pigs 
were  to  be  weaned  at  five  to  seven 
weeks  of  age,  sows  were  removed 
from  the  stalls  twice  daily  for  exer- 
cise, feeding  and  chores.  Gerald 
Munns  of  Rock  Rapids,  la.,  says  he 
can  get  little  pigs  to  eating  sooner  by 
shutting  the  sows  out  of  stalls  and 
away  from  the  pigs  for  a  couple  of 
hours  each  day. 

About  one-third  of  the  top  hog  men 
(8  out  of  25)  raised  their  hogs  in 
complete  confinement  from  birth  to 
market  weights.  The  other  producers 
followed  a  partial  confinement  plan, 
using  pasture  until  hogs  reached  125 
to  150  pounds  in  weight  and  then  con- 
fined the  hogs  to  finish  for  market. 
Most  of  these  men,  especially  those 
on  good  corn  land,  realize  more  from 
the  land  utilized  for  corn  growing 
than  as  hog  pasture.  Most  hog  pro- 
ducers prefer  to  raise  hogs  on  con- 
crete because  they  get  faster  gains 
and  can  provide  shelter,  feed  and 
water  better  in  confinement  than 
when  pigs  are  on  pasture. 

To  become  a  master  swine  produc- 
er, you  must  put  major  emphasis  on 
producing  the  kind  of  meat-type  hog 
that  the  market  is  demanding.  To 
meet  this  requirement,  each  producer 
must  select,  using  his  own  judgment, 
10  pigs  from  his  drove  of  market 
hogs  and  have  them  killed  separately 
so  that  grade  and  yield  data  can  be 
obtained.  Of  the  250  pigs  slaughtered 
and  graded,  202  were  U.  S.  No.  1,  the 
balance  U.  S.  No.  2's.  This  would 
certainly  indicate  that  these  hogmen 
were  able  to  recognize  the  U.  S.  No. 
3's  and  sort  them  out  before  slaughter. 

This  was  the  first  experience  for 
these  top  hog  men  in  the  matter  of 
selling  on  a  grade  and  yield  basis. 


By  E.  L.  Quaife 

Iowa  State  University 


Burdette  Hoeppner,  Lakota,  la.,  is  shown 
with  some  of  the  best  meat-type  pigs  in 
Iowa.  Hoeppner  made  perfect  score  in 
selecting  10  meat-type  hogs  from  drove. 


Some  were  surprised  that  there  was 
as  much  as  750  to  $1  per  cwt.  differ- 
ence in  value  of  individual  hogs.  Five 
of  the  25  producers  were  able  to  se- 
lect 10  out  of  10  hogs  from  their 
droves  that  graded  No.  1.  These  men 
were:  Halverson  Brothers,  Kanawha; 
Burdette  Hoeppner,  Lakota;  Loyall 
Kitchen,  Boone;  J.  F.  McKenna, 
Storm  Lake,  and  Daryl  Nelsen,  New- 
ell, la. 

The  breeding  stock  used  by  most 
producers  contributed  to  favorable 
results  in  their  quest  for  meat-type 
hogs.  The  Hampshire,  Yorkshire, 
Landrace  and  Poland  China  crosses 
have  shown  up  well  (as  have  other 
breeds)  in  carcass  tests  as  well  as 
feedlot  tests.  The  extra  effort  being 
put  forth  to  produce  meat-types  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  17  of  the 
25  used  standard  breeds  and  crosses 
and  14  of  them  used  tested  boars 
from  performance  testing  stations  or 
from  tested  herds.  These  producers 
don't  hesitate  to  pay  upwards  of  $150 
for  a  tested  boar. 

Farrow  Big  Litters 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  even 
the  best  of  these  top  hog  raisers  are 
not  getting  their  hogs  to  market  in 
four  or  five  months.  A  study  of  the 
records  for  the  past  18  years  indi- 
cates that  hundreds  of  producers  are 
marketing  pigs  at  around  218  pounds 
and  it  has  taken  right  at  180  days  to 
get  them  to  market.  It  is  true,  though, 
the  1959  master  swine  producers  are 
marketing  hogs  about  20  days  young- 
er and  20  pounds  lighter  than  the 
1942  master  swine  producers.  They 
are  also  marketing  three  more  hogs 
per  litter  than  the  state  average  as 
compared  with  1.5  more  hogs  mar- 
keted in  1942. 

The  records  of  the  450  hog  raisers 
honored  as  master  swine  producers 
during  the  past  18  years  indicate  that 
you  must  farrow,  wean  and  market 
good-sized  litters  if  you  are  to  make 
money  on  hogs.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
the  hog  producer  himself  who  must 
accomplish  these  goals.  Over  the 
years  the  greatest  progress  has  been 
in  the  amount  of  pork  marketed  per 
sow — the  kind  of  progress  that  em- 
phasized both  breeding  and  manage- 
ment. 


The  records  substantiate  the  facts 
that  crossbreeding,  use  of  farrowing 
stalls,  use  of  breed  tested  animals, 
and  the  swing  to  confinement  feed- 
ing and  management  are  all  impor- 
tant areas  in  the  progress  of  swine 
production.  Over  the  years,  Iowa's 
top  swine  producers  have  been  im- 
portant in  advancing  the  general 
level  of  swine  production  and  mar- 
keting. A  1959  honoree,  Horace  New, 
was  selected  as  the  outstanding  hog 
producer  by  Professional  Feeds  Co., 
Kansas  City,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  awarded  a  trip  to  Europe.  Last 
year,  New  saved  9.3  pigs  from  54 
sows,  but  so  far  this  year  he  expects 
to  save  10.5  pigs  from  the  78  sows 
which  he  has  farrowing. 

Set  Your  Sights  on  Goals 

The  Minnesota  Swine  Producers 
Assn.  has  adopted  an  Honor  Roll 
Project  similar  in  purpose  to  that  of 
Iowa's  Master  Swine  Producer  pro- 
gram. In  1959,  the  20  hog  producers 
honored  by  Minnesota  compiled  rec- 
ords that  compared  favorably  with 
Iowa's  hogmen.  They  marketed  an 
average  of  9.6  pigs  per  litter  at  an 
average  weight  of  213  pounds  at  173 
days  of  age.  Sow  herds  in  the  Min- 
nesota project  averaged  18  head, 
while  the  Iowa  herds  averaged  26 
head. 

Highest  rate  of  gain  among,  the 
Minnesota  farmers  was  registered  by 
Rueben  Muller,  Windom,  Minn., 
whose  pigs  from  16  litters  averaged 
216  pounds  at  149  days  of  age.  Roger 
Jensen,  Austin,  Minn.,  raised  10.7 
pigs  per  sow,  highest  for  the  group. 

As  in  Iowa,  many  of  the  top  Min- 
nesota hogmen  farrow  three  or  four 
times  a  year.  Most  of  them  also  use 
farrowing  stalls,  heat  lamps  and 
other  pig-saving  practices. 

Here  are  the  25-man  averages  for 
Iowa's  master  swine  producers  in 
1959:  A  total  of  683  sows  farrowed 
6,951  pigs  born  alive  or  an  average 
of  10.4  pigs  per  litter.  The  total 
weaned  was  6,561  or  9.6  pigs  per  lit- 
er. Total  raised  6,384  or  an  average 
of  9.5  pigs  per  litter.  Hogs  averaged 
215  pounds  at  marketing  time  and 
were  ready  for  market  in  176  days. 
Daily  gains  averaged  1.23  pounds  per 
day. 

Here  are  Master  Producers 

The  Iowa  Master  Swine  Producers 
for  1959  are:  Roger  Aronhalt,  Win- 
field;  Arthur  Bohr,  New  Hampton; 
Elmer  Buhr,  Hawkeye;  Robert  Burn- 
side,  Newell;  Calvin  Dodge,  Terril; 
Darrel  Donaldson,  Webb;  Henry 
Ehm,  Huxley;  Leonard  Greiner,  Al- 
den; Halverson  Bros.,  Kanawha; 
Dean  Henderson,  Clio;  Dale  Himrod, 
Gilmore  City;  Burdettee  Hoeppner, 
Lakota;  Loyall  Kitchen,  Boone;  J.  F. 
McKenna,  Storm  Lake;  Alvin  and 
Eugene  Mann,  Malcolm;  Foster 
Mason,  Alden;  Gerald  Munns,  Rock 
Rapids;  Daryl  Nelsen,  Newell;  Rex 
Nelson,  Sidney;  H.  W.  New,  Nevada; 
Elmer  Ren  berg,  Boxholm;  Irvin 
Struve,  Sutherland;  Tilford  Twedt, 
Inwood;  Raymond  Thielen,  Manning; 
Charles  Wentworth,  Toronto,  la. 

New  members  named  to  the  Min- 
nesota Honor  Roll  are:  Walter  Al- 
brecht,  Bowlus;  Ray  A  n  h  o  r  n ,  Don 
Bakehouse  and  George  Bartosch, 
Owatonna;  Grant  Bakken,  Alden; 
Buecksler  brothers,  Pemberton;  Tru- 
man Dahl,  Rushford;  Donald  Dob- 
meier,  Olivia;  Melvin  Dose,  Glencoe; 
Raymond  Fitterer  and  Son,  LaMaar 
Juliar,  and  Harold  Strand,  Mankato; 
Berdell  Haack,  Stewartville;  Roger 
Jensen,  Austin;  Mark  Lelsey,  Ma- 
delia;  Martin  Meier,  Montevideo; 
Rueben  Muller  and  Wilmer  Richter, 
Windom;  Ed  Pavek  and  Son,  Fari- 
bault; Curtis  Peterson,  Gaylord;  Wes- 
ley Renstorf,  Courtland;  William 
Turtle,  St.  Peter;  George  K.  Wallen- 
tine,  Elmore,  and  Ernest  Wilkening 
and  Son,  Truman. 

These  men  know  management  pays! 
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LIVE  STOCK  MARKETING  co- 
operatives are  looking  ahead  to 
unlimited  opportunities  in  the 
1960s.  All  signs  point  to  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding business  economy.  As  in- 
comes rise,  so  will  the  consumption 
of  meat  and  other  animal  products. 
Prices  farmers  receive  for  their  live 
stock  should  increase  with  the  de- 
mand. 

But  the  decade  will  also  present 
many  challenges  to  the  continued 
service  and  progress  of  live  stock  co- 
operatives. There  will  be  the  need  to 
bargain  with  fewer  and  more  power- 
ful buyers.  If  producers  want  their 
cooperatives  to  be  more  effective  on 
the  market,  they  must  be  willing  to 
give  their  full  support.  This  may  well 
mean  a  marketing  contract  with  the 
cooperative  and  fulfilling  the  terms 
of  that  contract. 

In  addition  to  more  control  over 
the  supply  of  live  stock,  cooperatives 
may  need  alternative  outlets  for  ani- 
mals that  cannot  be  sold  through  reg- 
ular channels  at  a  favorable  price. 
These  outlets  may  include  coopera- 
tive feedlots,  processing  plants  and 
retail  stores.  They  would  have  to  op- 
erate continuously  and  handle  a  vol- 
ume sufficiently  large  to  make  them 
a  factor  in  the  market. 

Integration  Presents  Challenge 

Vertical  integration  and  contract 
farming  will  also  present  a  challenge 
in  this  new  decade.  What  will  be  the 
role  of  marketing  cooperatives  under 
integrated  live  stock  production? 
Will  cooperatives  be  doing  the  inte- 
grating, will  they  represent  pro- 
ducers in  bargaining  on  terms  of  the 
contract,  or  will  they  be  by-passed 
completely  by  direct  marketing?  Live 
stock  cooperatives  must  study  the  de- 
velopments in  integration  and  de- 
termine what  their  role  should  be. 

Patrick  Henry  once  said,  "There  is 
one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience." Pace-setting  live  stock  co- 
operatives, building  on  their  experi- 
ence in  marketing  in  the  1950s,  are 
concentrating  on  the  following  areas 
of  activity: 

•  Development  of  low-cost,  effi- 
cient live  stock  auctions. 

•  Extension  of  direct  selling  of  live 
stock  to  packers. 

•  Development  of  quality  pig  pro- 
duction and  marketing  programs. 

•  Growth  of  cooperative  feedlots. 

•  Increased  growth  in  live  stock 
contracting. 

•  Closer  working  relations  of  live 
stock  cooperatives  and  farm  supply 
agencies. 
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•  Expanded  services  of  efficient 
terminal  agencies. 

•  Increased  interest  in  cooperative 
meat  plant  expansion. 

Within  the  past  three  years,  Equity 
Cooperative  Livestock  Sales  Assn., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  built  six  auc- 
tions and  put  seven  into  operation. 
These  facilities  are  in  areas  where 
farmers  indicated  an  interest  in  this 
method  of  marketing  and  where  they 
were  willing  to  finance  auction  mar- 
kets. The  cost  of  these  auctions  aver- 
aged about  $65,000  each. 

More  Auction  Markets  Coming 

Mississippi  Livestock  Producers 
Association  during  the  last  three 
years  has  built  one  new  facility  and 
remodeled  another  to  serve  several 
counties  in  the  Jackson  area.  The 
facility  "North  Yards"  can  handle 
3,000  head  of  live  stock  at  a  single 
sale  and  the  "South  Yards"  auction 
handles  1,500  head.  Plans  are  under- 
way for  another  new  auction  to  serve 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 

Valley  Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 
in  California  completed  a  new  auc- 
tion at  Red  Bluff  in  February  1959 
which  is  now  handling  4,000  head  of 
stock.  The  new  market  cost  $250,000. 
New  auction  facilities  have  also  been 
constructed  by  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Producer  agencies. 

In  the  decade  ahead  new  auction 
facilities  will  likely  be  built  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  and  there  will 
also  be  some  expansion  in  the  Corn 
Belt.  The  facilities  built  to  date  are 
efficient  and  costs  have  been  rela- 
tively low.  Mistakes  made  in  the  past 
in  auction  construction  such  as  over- 
sized ring,  excess  seating  capacity  and 
high-cost  building  materials  have 
been  avoided  in  these  new  plants. 

The  new  auctions  will  give  more 
attention  to  labor-saving  equipment 
such  as  hydraulic  gates  and  electronic 
devices  to  speed  live  stock  movement 
through  the  plants  and  making  re- 
turns to  growers. 

More  than  3V2  million  head  of  hogs 
were  sold  direct  to  packers  by  co- 
operatives in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Missouri  last  year.  Five 
cooperatives  engaged  in  this  type  of 
selling  are  supplying  nearly  200 
packers  operating  from  coast  to  coast 
with  part  of  their  slaughter  require- 
ments. In  this  operation  hogs  are  as- 
sembled at  cooperative  concentration 
points,  sorted  and  graded,  sold  over 
the  telephone  and  shipped  direct  to 
packers. 

Direct  selling  of  hogs  is  growing  as 
refinements  are  made  in  hog  grades 
and  a  better  understanding  develops 
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between  packer-buyers  and  coopera- 
tive salesmen  with  respect  to  grades 
and  operating  methods.  With  the 
growth  of  this  type  of  marketing 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  growth 
in  number  of  concentration  points  in 
new  areas  served. 

At  present,  most  of  the  direct  sell- 
ing of  cattle  cooperatively  is  done  by 
agencies  in  the  western  states.  A 
large  volume  of  lambs  is  sold  direct 
by  cooperatives  in  the  West  and  Corn 
Belt.  Only  a  small  volume  of  calves 
is  sold  direct  by  cooperatives  and  this 
operation  is  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  coop- 
eratives to  sell  a  large  volume  of 
lambs  direct  from  the  principal  feed- 
ing areas  in  the  West. 

Cooperatives  are  making  rapid 
strides  in  this  field.  The  Producers 
Marketing  Association  at  Indian- 
apolis has  at  present  100  farmer- 
members  with  signed  contracts  which 
include  2,000  sows.  High  quality 
feeder  pigs  are  produced  from  certi- 
fied breeding  stock  on  a  contractual 
relationship  involving  the  grower, 
the  Producers  Marketing  Association 
and  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Coop- 
erative Association.  Production  cred- 
it associations  are  cooperating  in  this 
enterprise  when  financing  is  justi- 
fied and  needed.  Pigs  are  produced 
on  small  farms  in  a  5-county  area  in 
southern  Indiana  and  are  moved  to 
an  assembly  point  for  sorting  and 
grading  and  then  shipped  direct  to 
hog  feeders  in  central  and  northern 
Indiana.  Some  lots  of  pigs  have 
ranged  from  65  to  80%  No.  l's  when 
marketed.  4,000  pigs  have  been  moved 
through  this  program. 

Development  of  Quality  Pigs 

Illinois  Livestock  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation also  had  a  feeder  program 
underway  which  is  expanding.  It  has 
farmers  handling  over  2,000  head  of 
breeding  stock  under  contract.  The 
association  expects  to  handle  over 
30,000  pigs  in  1960. 

The  Wisconsin  Feeder  Pig  Market- 
ing Cooperative,  Francis  Creek,  Wis., 
is  the  largest  operator  in  this  field. 
This  cooperative  has  2,800  farmers 
under  contract  and  sold  some  200,000 
feeder  pigs  in  1959  from  coast  to 
coast.  An  average  of  20  new  con- 
tracts a  week  was  secured  by  the 
association  last  year.  At  present  the 
cooperative  is  building  a  display  and 
distribution  facility  at  Grundy 
Center,  Iowa,  to  show  and  market  a 
large  volume  of  pigs. 

Feeder  pig  sales  have  been  grow- 
ing in  several  states;  nearly  500,000 
feeder  pigs  were  sold  through  co-ops 


in  1959.  In  Arkansas,  for  example,  the 
first  pig  sale  was  held  in  1956.  In  the 
fall  of  1959,  6,800  pigs  were  moved 
throughout  6  states.  Arkansas  pigs 
have  been  purchased  by  buyers  as  far 
east  as  New  Jersey.  Missouri,  a  pio- 
neer state  in  these  sales,  marketed 
over  86,000  pigs  last  year. 

Certified  feeder  pig  production  and 
marketing  will  continue  to  grow  in 
the  future.  Cooperatives  pioneered 
this  service  and  it  will  be  a  major 
project  for  other  cooperatives  in  the 
decade  ahead. 

Growth  of  Cooperative  Feedlots 

During  the  past  three  years  con- 
siderable interest  has  developed  in 
the  West  in  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative feedlots.  One  objective  in 
setting  up  feedlots  has  been  to  pro- 
vide a  market  for  feed,  such  as  barley 
and  sugar  beet  by-products  produced 
by  local  growers.  Another  objective 
is  to  provide  facilities  and  experi- 
enced management  so  live  stock  can 
be  fed  on  a  custom  basis.  A  large  pro- 
ducer in  western  Kansas  recently 
said,  "Why  should  we  ship  out  our 
grain  and  feeder  cattle  and  then  im- 
port beef  to  meet  the  demand?  Why 
can't  we  finish  our  feeder  cattle  here 
with  locally-produced  grain  and 
roughage  and  then  sell  or  perhaps 
even  slaughter  our  finished  cattle  on 
contract  for  our  beef  requirements? 
This  would  effect  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  transportation  costs." 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  cooperative 
feedlot  operations  is  the  Oklahoma 
Livestock  Marketing  Association  at 
Oklahoma  City.  This  operation 
started  in  1941  and  the  association  is 
now  building  a  new  facility  15  miles 
west  of  Oklahoma  City  on  a  tract  of 
105  acres.  This  facility,  including  the 
land,  will  cost  approximately  $250,000 
and  will  have  a  capacity  of  7,500 
cattle. 

In  1957  barley  growers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Edwall,  Wash.,  started  to  pro- 
mote a  feedyard  to  raise  and  finish 
hogs.  A  $40,000  facility  was  built  and 
operations  began  in  October  of  that 
year.  The  yard  contained  23  individ- 
ual sheds  and  feeding  pens  all  on 
cement  equipped  with  self-feeders 
and  automatic  waterers.  Each  shed  is 
built  to  accommodate  5  or  6  sows  and 
their  litters,  or  about  50  pigs.  The 
feedlot  has  recently  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  12  new  pens  cost- 
ing $10,000. 

Financial  results  were  satisfactory 
and  the  first  year  operations  netted 
$22,450.  Most  of  the  hogs  were  mar- 
keted through  a  packer  who  paid  a 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 
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"72  CHOPPER 


6-foot  chopper 

at  a  5-foot  price 

A  full  6-footer  for  the  forage  harvest  and  green  chopping  plus  all 
a  shredder  can  do.  Big,  big  capacity  —  PTO-powered  with  72 
inches  of  rotating  flails  and  a  knife-edged  fan  to  double-cut  the 
crop  and  keep  6  feet  of  swath  sailing  into  the  wagon.  Loads  it 
trigger-quick  way  back  to  the  wagon  corners.  No  fan  threshing 
or  crushing!  Cuts  and  chops  at  the  flails  .  .  .  chops  finer  at  the 
fan.  Up  to  x/z  more  capacity  than  most  flail  choppers.  It's  Gehl 
built  .  .  .  durable,  and  is  actually  priced  below  many  so-called 
5-foot  machines. 

 --—  7-60R3 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  SD-41-7,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Pleose  send  me  the  double-cutting  facts  on  the  Gehl 
72  Chopper. 

Name  

Route  Town  

State  □   I  am  a  student 


GEHL 


1 01  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


Tops  for  Making  Hay  Crop  Silage 
PAPEC  N°  32F  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


The  silage  method  saves  80  to  85%  of 
hay's  original  feeding  value,  a  fact 
proved  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Beltsville,  Md.,  in  a  5-year 
Study.  Field  cured  hay  lost  an  average 
of  1.6  times  as  much  dry  matter,  2.1 
times  as  much  protein  and  1.2  times  as 
much  carotene  as  wilted  hay  crop  silage. 

Low  price  and  large  capacity  make  the 
Papec  32F  Forage  Harvester  ideal  for 
harvesting  wilted  grass  for  hay  crop  silage. 


It's  ruggedly  built,  trouble-free  in  opera- 
tion, requires  minimum  maintenance. 

Papec's  exclusive  finger  feed  roll  feeds 
thick  wads  of  compressed  material  evenly 
to  the  heavy,  high-speed  knife  wheel. 
The  Papec  32F  is  easily  maneuverable 
in  any  field  —  handles  up  to  5  tons  of 
dry  hay  or  25  tons  of  silage  per  hour. 

Look  over  the  Forage  Harvesters  at 
your  Papec  dealer's  soon.  Or  use  the 
coupon  below  for  complete  information. 


PAPEC.BfSr  IN  FEED  AND  FORAGE  EQUIPMENT 


□  Roller  Mills 

□  Crop  Dryers 

□  Silo  Unloaders 

□  Elevators 

□  Forage  Harvesters 

□  Utility  Harvesters 
(Flail  Type) 

□  Clipper  Mulchers 


□  Crop  Blowers 

□  Hammer  Mills 

□  Portable  Feed 
Makers 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  NL-4,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  information  about  the  Papec  Units 
I  have  checked  at  the  left. 

Name  


□  Field  Sprayers  Address. 

□  Self-Unloading  City  


Wagons 


The  Father  of  Animal  Agriculture 


Robert  Bakewell,  1726-1795 


A  NEW  ERA  OF  LIVE  STOCK 
improvement  was  launched  in 
1726  with  the  birth  of  Robert 
Bakewell,  an  English  farmer  who 
might  well  be  called  "The  Father 
of  Animal  Husbandry."  Bakewell's 
objectives  in  animal  breeding  were 
to  produce  cattle  yielding  the 
greatest  quantity  of  good  beef 
rather  than  to  obtain  great  size. 

Bakewell's  breeding  programs 
contributed  greatly  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  English  Longhorn,  the 
Leicester  sheep  and  the  Shire 
horse.  His  three-fold  breeding  pro- 
gram consisted  of :  (  1 )  Mating  the 
best  with  the  best  regardless  of 
relationship  rather  than  crossing 
breeds  which  was  a  common  prac- 
tice; (2)  A  system  of  proving  sires 
by  leasing  them  to  neighbors 
rather  than  selling  them  and  not 
renewing  leases  on  sires  and  dams 
that  produced  good  progeny;  and 

(3)  definite  breeding  goal  as  re- 


vealed by  animal  skeletons  and 
joints  pickled  and  preserved  in 
glass  jars  adorning  his  bachelor 
quarters. 

Bakewell's  animal  experiments 
were  the  top  news  of  the  day  and 
the  results  were  reflected  in  the 
weights  of  animals  sold  at  the 
Smithfield  Market.  In  1710, 
beeves  averaged  370  pounds,  calves 
50  pounds,  sheep  28  pounds,  and 
lambs  18  pounds.  By  1775  when 
Bakewell  died,  beeves  were  mar- 
keted at  weights  of  800  pounds, 
calves  148  pounds,  sheep  80 
pounds  and  Iambs  50  pounds. 

The  poet,  Emerson,  said  of 
Bakewell,  "He  created  sheep,  cows, 
and  horses  to  order  .  .  .  the  cow 
is  sacrificed  to  her  bag,  the  ox  to 
his  sirloin."  Source  of  data:  Beef 
Cattle  Science,  by  Dr.  M.  E. 
Ensminger,  third  edition,  1960, 
$6.75  per  copy  from  Interstate 
Printers  &  Publishers,  Danville,  111. 
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The  Challenge  of  Animal  Agriculture 

( Continued  from  Page  Nine ) 


stimulated  with  hormones  to  release 
a  large  number  of  ripe  ova  (eggs)  at 
one  time,  and  most  of  them  can  be 
fertilized  by  artificial  insemination 
or  natural  service.  These  eggs  are 
transferred  about  three  days  later  to 
the  wombs  of  foster  mothers,  and 
eggs  may  be  collected  from  the  su- 
perior donor  cow  several  more  times 
during  the  year.  Thus,  an  outstand- 
ing cow  could  produce  several  dozen 
calves  in  a  year,  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  500  in  a  lifetime.  Currently,  she 
will  turn  out  about  one  calf  a  year 
and  about  5  or  6  in  a  lifetime. 

Fertilized  sheep  eggs  have  been 
placed  into  a  rabbit's  uterus  for  sev- 
eral days  and  then  transferred  to  a 
recipient  ewe  for  further  develop- 
ment. This  technique  may  make  it 
possible  to  use  rabbits  for  aerial 
transport  of  fertilized  eggs  to  any 
area  of  the  world.  Someday  a  sheep- 
man may  be  raising  lambs  in  Wy- 
oming from  a  ram  in  England  and  a 
ewe  in  Australia  through  the  use  of 
artificial  insemination  and  ova  trans- 
fer! 

Wait,  don't  look  in  your  favorite 
mail-order  catalog  yet  for  eggs  for 
your  next  calf  crop!  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  problems  that  must  be  solved 
or  simplified  before  the  method  will 
be  practical.  Present  results  look  en- 
couraging, however,  and  many  of  us 
will  probably  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  method  in  widespread  use. 

What  about  sex  control?  The  dairy- 
man raising  his  own  replacements 
would  be  happy  with  all  heifer 
calves,  and  the  commercial  beef  pro- 
ducer would  like  mostly  steers.  Yet, 
at  present,  they  both  have  to  be  con- 


tent with  the  age-old  nearly  equal 
percentage  of  males  and  females. 

Male-producing  sperm  and  female- 
producing  sperm  are  present  in  any 
ejaculate  in  nearly  equal  numbers. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  chance  which 
type  of  sperm  fertilizes  an  egg — thus 
giving  the  nearly  50:50  ratio  of  males 
to  females. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made 
in  an  effort  to  separate  the  male- 
producing  and  female-producing 
sperm  so  that  sex  might  be  con- 
trolled. Unfortunately,  most  methods 
tried  have  continued  to  produce 
males  and  females  in  nearly  equal 
numbers.  A  fairly  new  method, 
labelled  by  the  high-sounding  name 
of  electrophoresis,  now  shows  prom- 
ise. An-  electric  current  is  passed 
through  a  semen  sample,  and  the 
male-producing  sperm  tend  to  move 
toward  the  negative  pole,  while  the 
female-producing  sperm  migrate  to- 
ward the  positive  pole. 

Perhaps  one  of  these  days  when 
you  call  your  local  inseminator,  you 
will  tell  him  to  come  out  and  insemi- 
nate Old  Bossy  for  a  heifer  calf  that 
you  want  to  sell  as  a  springer  and 
Old  Blue  for  a  bull  calf  to  steer  for 
your  deep  freeze! 

There  are  many  other  exciting  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  live  stock 
breeding.  For  example,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  breeds  especially  adapt- 
ed to  specific  economic  and  environ- 
mental conditions — such  as  the  Co- 
lumbia breed  of  sheep  by  USDA  at 
Dubois,  Idaho;  the  Santa  Gertrudis 
breed  of  cattle  by  Texas'  famous  King 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty -Four) 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Columbus:  Around  2%  more  cat- 
tle on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  About 
same  number  of  hogs  on  feed  as  year 
ago.  Normal  number  of  lambs  on 
feed.  Indifferent  demand  on  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  at  present  price 
levels.  Good  demand  for  feeder  pigs 
at  stronger  prices. 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  down 
about  12%  from  last  year.  Expect 
only  around  6%  decrease  in  number 
of  sows  farrowing  this  spring  as  com- 
pared to  last  year.  About  9%  fewer 
lambs  on  feed.  Feeder  cattle  prices 
tending  to  strengthen.  Very  slow  de- 
mand for  feeder  lambs. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Nashville:  Supplies  of  slaughter 
cattle  somewhat  less  than  last  year. 
Hogs  5%  less  than  a  year  ago.  Two- 
thirds  fewer  marketable  sheep  and 
lambs.  Steady  demand  for  Good  to 
low  Choice  feeder  cattle  under  800 
lbs.  No  demand  for  1,000  lb.  year-old 
feeders.  Few  Good  calves  weighing 
400  to  550  lbs.  selling  from  $23  to  $24, 
with  Choice  kinds  very  scarce  and 
bringing  $25  or  better. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Number  of  cattle  on  feed 
5%  above  a  year  ago.  Hogs,  about 
same  as  year  ago.  Sheep  and  lambs 
down  15%.  Fairly  good  demand  for 
feeder  cattle.  Fair  demand  for  feeder 
lambs. 

National  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Visi- 
ble supply  of  cattle  on  feed  about 
like  that  of  a  year  ago.  A  few  lots  of 
heavy  cattle  still  left  but  most  of  the 
crop  about  ready  to  move.  Consists 
of  medium  quality  steers  under  1,100 
lbs.  and  medium  quality  heifers  with 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  heifer 
calf  crop  getting  near  ready.  Some 
increase  in  supply  can  be  expected. 
Looks  like  about  the  same  number  of 
hogs  ready  as  we  had  a  year  ago.  No 
evidence  of  increase  in  farrowing  in 
this  area. 

Active  demand  for  replacement 
cattle  but  mostly  centered  on  cattle 
weighing  under  800  lbs.  Consider- 
able inquiry  for  light  weight  year- 
ling steers  and  steer  calves  for  grass. 
Some  inquiry  for  replacement  lambs. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  The  winter  run  of  fat 
cattle  here  was  the  lowest  in  7  years. 
Supplies  of  cattle  weighing  over  900 
lbs.  on  feed  are  up  15%  over  last 
year;  cattle  under  900  lbs.  up  only 
7%.  Hog  outlook  here  brighter  as  pro- 
ducers stuck  with  reduction  inten- 
tions. About  2%  more  lambs  on  feed 
than  a  year  ago.  Demand  for  replace- 
ment cattle  expected  to  be  very 
strong  within  next  30  days. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Denver:  Probably  will  be  more 
coming  yearlings  for  sale  this  spring 
and  about  the  same  number  of  older 
cattle.  Lambs  on  feed  in  short  supply. 
Good  demand  for  feeder  cattle. 

Phoenix:  Feed  lots  are  full  but 
more  cattle  beginning  to  move  out. 
Large  number  of  cattle  also  on  des- 
ert. Demand  for  feeder  cattle  a  little 
on  the  slow  side  with  very  few  in- 
quiries on  spring  contracts.  Should 
be  plenty  of  green  feed  on  high 
ranges  come  warm  weather.  Short- 
age of  hay,  making  prices  high. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Vis  alia:  Feed  lot  supplies  of  cat- 
tle in  central  California  still  about 
40%  above  a  year  ago.  The  state  has 
about  one-third  more  cattle.  Range 
supplies  steady.  Rainfall  for  this  area 
is  still  below  normal. 
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"YOU  NAME  THE  FARM  JOB- 
FIRESTONES  WILL  DO  IT!" 


says  John  Robison,  De  Witt,  Illinois.  "Firestones 
bite  in  and  take  hold  in  our  tough-pulling  clay  soil. 
Their  treads  wear  longer  on  pavement  and  field- 
work  both.  You  name  the  job  and  I'll  pick  Fire- 
stones— they're  the  best  all-around  farm  tires  made! 
And  my  Firestone  Dealer  in  Clinton,  Vachel  Best,  is 
tops  in  the  service  department." 

Like  John  Robison,  you'll  find  these  Firestone 
features  deliver  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  EXCLUSIVE  SHOCK-FORTIFIED  CORD— proven 
in  actual  competitive  tests  to  be  far  stronger  .  .  . 
up  to  34%.  This  means  more  protection  than  ever 
before  against  impact  breaks  for  more  hours  of 
tire  use  and  extra  retreads. 

•  DUAL  CONSTRUCTION— Firestone  uses  two  com- 
pletely different  rubber  compounds  to  precision 
build  rear  tractor  tires.  Treads  are  built  with  tough, 
longer  wearing  Firestone  Rubber-X,  while  another 
specially  formulated  Rubber-X  Compound  in  side- 
walls  only  resists  aging,  cracking  and  flex  damage. 


•  CURVED  AND  TAPERED  TRACTION  BARS— flat 
contoured  tread  bites  deep  and  grips  for  maximum 
drawbar  power  .  .  .  cleans  easily,  automatically! 

•  FREE  LOANER  TRACTOR  TIRE  SERVICE— Fire- 
stone will  loan  you  brand-new  tractor  tires  to  keep 
equipment  working  during  retreads  and  repairs. 
For  outstanding  traction  and  greater  economy 
buy  Firestone  All  Traction  Champion,  Champion 
Ground  Grip  or  special  purpose  All  Non-Skid 
tractor  tires.  See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 
for  all  of  the  facts.  He's  ready  to  deal! 


♦Firestone  T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1 960,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Look,  compare  .  .  .  you'll  be  a  Massey-Ferguson  man! 


NEW!  HIGH  CAPACITY... 

AND  IT  NEEDS 
NO  DAILY  GREASING! 


This  is  the  baler  that  produces  extra  tons  for 
every  precious  man-hour  spent— the  all-new 
Massey-Ferguson  10  Baler.  First,  you  waste 
no  time  on  daily  greasing;  it's  self-lubricated, 
so  you're  in  the  field  far  sooner.  And  its  sealed 
bearings  protect  moving  parts  for  a  longer, 
repair-free  life.  Second,  it  has  high-speed  ca- 
pacity, with  wide,  56-inch  pickup  and  extra 
packer  forks,  so  you  bale  faster  even  in  heavier 
swaths.  And  you  get  bales  exactly  as  you  want 
them  .  .  .  any  size  from  12  to  50  inches,  any 
heft  from  40  to  65  pounds.  Leafy,  high-quality 
bales.  Bales  tied  to  stay  tied  by  the  ever-de- 
pendable Massey-Ferguson  knotter.  This  is 
the  fast-stepping  baler  you  must  see  .  .  .  the 
new  man-hour- saving  Massey-Ferguson  10. 


Mounted  in  just  one  minute  .  .  .  one  man  can  do 
it  with  the  MF  31  Mower.  And  it's  fully  mounted- 
easier  to  transport  and  to  work  those  hard-to-get-at 
corners.  No  pitman  !  Dyna-Balance  Drive  eliminates 
noisy,  wear-causing  vibration.  And  with  exclusive 
Variable  Speed  Belt  Pulley,  a  simple  adjustment  sets 
knife  speed  for  any  crop  or  condition,  without  extra 
belts  or  pulleys!  6  or  7  ft.  cut. 


First  pull-type  Dyna-Balance  Mower!  Hitches 
up  fast  to  any  tractor  with  standard  drawbar.  This 
new  MF  51  Mower  gives  you  all  the  advantages  in 
the  field  of  the  famous  Massey-Ferguson  no-pitman 
Djma-Balance  Drive:  more  efficiency,  with  less  noise, 
vibration  and  wear.  Variable  Speed  Belt  Pulley  per- 
mits setting  cutter  bar  speed  to  crop  conditions  to 
provide  maximum  speed  of  travel. 


Gentle,  leaf -saving  raking!  You  attach  the8H-ft. 
pull-type  MF  36  Side  Rake  in  seconds  with  its  simple, 
clevis-type  hitch,  and  you're  ready  to  windrow  as 
many  as  83^  acres  an  hour.  Gentle  sideways  action 
moves  hay  only  half  the  distance  as  conventional 
rakes  for  less  leaf  shattering;  makes  airy  windrows 
for  fast,  even  curing.  Available  with  exclusive  6  bar 
reel,  or  in  economy  models  with  4  or  5  bar  reels. 
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il  ea  dozens  of  jobs  the  year  'round.  The  flail- 
k;  e  MF  60  Forage  Harvester  is  about  as  versatile 
i  achine  as  you  can  have  around  the  farm.  It  chops 
:<11er  green  forage  for  feed;  shreds  tough  stalks  for 
»i  ch;  conditions  hay  for  more  nutrition;  easily  con- 
Jj  -s  to  a  row  crop  forager;  can  even  be  converted  to 
i  utable,  profitable  PTO-driven  hammer  mill.  First 
y>  is  low  compared  with  other  foragers.  Mainte- 


nance  is  rock-bottom,  because  the  simple  flail-type 
cylinder  does  all  the  work:  cuts,  chops,  shreds,  blows, 
and  discharges  material  out  the  spout.  There  are  no 
augers  to  plug,  no  blower  fan  to  repair  or  consume 
power.  The  MF  60  Forage  Harvester  is  an  all- 
purpose,  all-year  profit  maker  all  around  the  farm 
For  all  your  needs,  see  your  nearby  Massey-Ferguson 
dealer  soon! 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 

Massey-Ferguson  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Pace-Seller  of  Modern  Farming  .  .  .  World's 
Most  Famous  Combines  and  the  Only  Tractors 
with  the  Ferguson  System 
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jss-(H  FEEDING  TIME 


•  BIGGER  CAPACITY 

•  MORE  FEEDING 
TROUGHS 

.  STRONGER  UOS 
m  FXTRA  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  V/ASTE 

.LOV/ER  HBGHTfOR 

EASIER  FILLING 
#N0  AGITATORS 


EXPENSE! 


-SIOUX 


Patented 


HOG  FEEDER 

Farmers  who  have  used  the  Sioux  Chief  for  years  report  that  it  cuts  hog-feeding  time  and 
labor  and  saves  them  money.  This  giant  steel  feeder  has  a  whopping  120  bushel  capacity 
(up  to  2x/a  tons).  That's  capacity  enough  to  feed  up  to  150  hogs.  The  Chief  is  built  low  to 
the  ground  for  easier  filling.  Its  extra  capacity  makes  it  ideal  for  bulk  feeding.  The  pat- 
ented rounded-end  design  provides  more  feeding  room  for  more  hogs  ...  18  lids,  all 
heavy  14-gauge  boiler-plate  and  oversize  to  prevent  feed  loss  from  spilling  or  weather. 
Ideal  for  turkeys  as  well  as  hogs,  the  Chief  handles  any  feed — including  ground  feed — 
without  troublesome  agitators.  Like  all  -Sioux-  products,  it's  quality  built  of  solid  steel 
to  give  extra  years  of  dependable  service. 

There  is  a  -Sioux-  hog  feeder  to  fit  your  needs— starting  at  less  than  $50.  Before  you 
invest  in  anything  else — write  -Sioux-  or  see  your  -Sioux-  dealer. 


-SIOUX-  Round  End 

STOCK  TANK 

Sides  of  20-gauge  steel.  Bottoms  of  18- 
gauge  (50%  heavier)  steel.  Packed,  riveted 
seams  without  solder.  -SIOUX-  guarantees 
this  tank  for  8  years.  See  it  before  you  buy. 


Guaranteed  8  Full  Years 


Write  to:  SIOUX  STEEL  COMPANY 

Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak. 
FORTY  YEARS  OF  STEEL  CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Buildings  •  Bins  •  Cribs  •  Hog  Feeders 
Gates  •  Crop  Handling  Equipment 
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SIOUX 

STItl  UOOUCU 


MEYER 

SAVES  THE  LEAVES 


MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  much  slower  because 
Ihey  are  led  by  on  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hoy. 
Leaves  ore  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  same  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  of  MEYER  dealer. 

(NEVER  (TlfG.  CO.  Box  7657  Morton, III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Easily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  J I  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  —  $3.65,  100  — $5.00, 
200  — $8.35,  500— $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
— $2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 
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Live  Stock  Producer's  April  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


April  Top 


Market  Trend       Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29 

$28 
$31 
$15 
$26 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady- 
Advancing 


Down  5% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
No  Change 
Down  12% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$31 

$29 
$32 
$17 
$24 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 

Steady 
Advancing 


Up  15% 

No  Change 
No  Change 
Down  5% 
Down  15% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29 

$29 
$35 
$17 
$24 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 

Steady 
Advancing 


Down  10% 

No  Change 
No  Change 
Down  3% 
Down  20% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$27 
$30 
$15 
$23 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Down  25% 

Up  25% 
Up  25% 
No  Change 
Up  25% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$27 
$31 
$18 
$24 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Down  4% 

Down  15% 
Down  15% 
Up  3% 
Up  10% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$27 
$30 
$16 
$23 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Down  20% 

Down  75% 
Down  75% 

Up  20% 
Down  10% 


Adult  Erector  Set  for  Farms 

A  NEW  STRUCTURAL  STEEL 
product  now  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  walk  into  a  store,  buy  a  work- 
bench, hog  house,  or  cattle  chute  over 
the  counter,  carry  it  out  under  your 
arm  and  put  it  up  on  your  farm  the 
same  day. 

The  new  product  is  Keyframe  (an 
adult  erector  set),  a  cold  rolled  gal- 
vanized punched  angle  steel.  It  comes 
in  heavy  or  regular  gauges  and  can 
be  cut  to  length  in  three  seconds, 
bolted  together  quickly,  and  erected 
as  one  of  a  hundred  different  pieces 
of  useful  farm  equipment. 

Keyframe  has  been  thoroughly 
tested,  engineered  and  proven  ready 
for  market  by  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  Keystone  claims  that  its  product 
can: 

•  Combine  the  strength  of  steel 
with  the  workability  of  wood. 

•  Cut  to  length  faster  than  wood 
without  power  tools. 

•  Join  metal  to  metal  securely 
without  drilling  or  welding. 

•  Make  perfect  right  angles  auto- 
matically. 

•  Compare  in  price  with  other 
construction  materials. 

In  an  advance  showing  of  Key- 
frame, farmers  came  up  with  more 
than  40  possible  uses  for  it.  Here  are 
a  few:  Corn  crib,  hayrack,  farm 
building,  car  port,  animal  shelter, 
machine  shop,  tank  rack,  feeding 
rack,  egg  or  milk  cart,  utility  table, 
portable  ladder,  and  stands  for 
motors,  compressors  and  mail  boxes. 

Keyframe  comes  in  2*4"  x  W2."  x 
.080  gauge,  or  heavy  3"  x  IV2"  x  .104 
gauge  in  10-  and  12-foot  lengths,  100 


Loading  chute  made  from  Keyframe  is  only 
one  of  many  uses  for  new  Keystone  product. 

or  120  feet  to  the  bundle.  Measure- 
marked  by  arrows  every  3  inches,  it 
can  be  cut  to  any  length  with  a  Key- 
frame cutter,  a  guillotine-type  tool 
operated  by  hand.  Precision -made 
holes  assure  perfect  alignment  and 
the  only  other  tool  needed  to  erect 
Keyframe  is  a  %<;"  hand  wrench 
(open  end,  box  or  ratchet)  or  a  power 
wrench  to  tighten  the  bolts  that  are 
furnished  with  the  material. 

The  retail  price  is  about  300  per 
foot  for  the  regular  and  45C  per  foot 
for  the  heavy  gauge  material.  The 
cutter  retails  at  $49.50  or  rental  rates 
can  be  arranged  at  the  dealer.  One  7- 
foot  piece  of  Keyframe,  when  used  as 
an  upright,  can  support  970  lbs.  Two 
pieces  cross-braced  at  the  ends  and 
used  as  beams  support  700  lbs. 

Keystone  will  supply  plans  for 
many  structures  and  illustrated  1-2-3 
steps  for  using.  For  complete  details 
write  to  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
Peoria  7,  111. 
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Meat  Packers  Made 
Good  Profits  in  '59 

TNCREASED  HOG  SUPPLIES  cou- 

pled  with  reduced  operating  costs 
enabled  most  meat  packers  to  realize 
sharply  improved  earnings  in  1959. 
With  rising  cattle  numbers,  most 
packers  expect  good  results  in  1960. 
However,  hog  producers  are  expect- 
ed to  turn  the  tables  on  packers  this 
year  as  the  hog  marketing  cycle  turns 
downward. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  four  of 
the  major  meat  processors  as  indi- 
cated by  their  reports  to  stockholders 
on  1959  operations: 

Swift  &  Company: — Despite  a 
seven-week  strike  in  36  of  its  U.  S. 
plants,  Swift's  net  earnings  of  $19,- 
067,844  were  nearly  double  those  of 
1958,  reports  Porter  Jarvis,  president. 
On  a  tonnage  basis,  sales  were  the 
second  highest  on  record  but  dollar 
sales  of  $2.5  billion  were  off  $169 
million  due  to  the  strike. 

Net  earnings  per  share  were  $3.20 
against  $1.70  for  the  previous  year. 
The  ratio  of  current  assets  to  liabili- 
ties was  3.96  to  1  compared  with  2.87 
to  1  a  year  ago.  Swift  closed  a  plant 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  opened  one  in  North 
Carolina  and  plans  one  at  Rochelle, 
ILL 

Swift's  total  beef  tonnage  was  up 
slightly  although  the  company  proc- 
essed fewer  cattle,  a  reflection  of 
heavier  average  weights  of  slaughter 
cattle.  Hog  marketings  increased  13% 
while  lamb  slaughter  in  1959  was  up 
only  slightly. 

Armour  &  Co.: — Net  earnings  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959  were  $14,066,731, 
or  $2.73  per  share,  as  compared  with 
last  year's  earnings  of  $5,559,542,  or 
$1.08  per  share,  reports  William  Wood 
Prince,  president.  Dollar  sales  in- 
creased 1%  whereas  sales  tonnage 
increased  5%. 

During  the  year,  Armour  closed 
meat  packing  plants  at  Chicago  and 
East  St.  Louis,  111.;  West  Fargo,  N.  D.; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Atlanta  and  Tifton, 
Ga.  The  effect  of  plant  closings  was 
to  increase  hog  and  cattle  killing  ca- 
pacity 25%  over  1958. 

Wilson  &  Co.: — Dollar  sales  of  $9.5 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  Oct. 
1,  1959,  represented  a  23 %  increase 
over  earnings  in  1958.  The  company 
paid  a  dividend  of  $1.60  per  common 
share,  an  increase  of  20c  per  share 
over  the  dividend  last  year,  reports 
James  D.  Cooney,  president. 

A  reduction  in  slaughter  supplies 
of  beef  and  veal  caused  a  decline  in 
revenue  from  that  source,  but  Cooney 
reported  that  the  lamb  division  "had 
an  excellent  year." 

The  company  began  long-term  im- 
provement of  packing  plants  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  Kansas  City,  and  Okla- 
homa City.  Another  project  that  will 
soon  be  under  way  will  provide  mod- 
ern on-the-rail  beef  dressing  facili- 
ties at  all  major  Wilson  plants,  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  these  oper- 
ations. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.: — Net  profit 
for  the  year  ended  Oct.  17,  1959,  was 
$2,639,725  compared  with  $2,670,628 
in  1958.  Heavy  hog  marketings  that 
began  early  in  August  substantially 
increased  Cudahy's  earnings  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  reports  L.  F. 
Long,  president.  Earnings  per  com- 
mon share  were  $1.43  in  1959  as  com- 
pared to  $1.46  in  1958. 

The  increase  in  pork  production 
for  the  year  offset  the  decline  in  beef 
volume  and  resulted  in  a  5%  increase 
in  total  sales  tonnage.  Dollar  sales  of 
$354,152,000  were  4%  lower  than  the 
total  of  $369,017,000  in  1958,  the  re- 
duction charged  to  lower  live  stock 
and  meat  prices  resulting  from  the 
increase  in  supply. 

Only  major  plant  construction  be- 
gun in  1959  was  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
where  Cudahy  is  erecting  a  $4.5  mil- 
lion plant  to  be  completed  in  1961. 
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Whatever 

YOUR 

transportation  need 

:\\ 

Your  Burlington  Agent  or  Livestock  Agent  is  your  Traffic  Manager 
—  and  a  good  one,  too. 

•  He  knows  and  understands  the  needs  of  the  shipper  and  receiver 
of  stock.  He  can  handle  your  car  requirements,  insurance,  routings 
and  schedules.  He  can  help  you  arrange  for  trucking  of  stock 
to  and  from  loading  points.  His  know-how— and  the  Burlington's 
resources  — can  help  solve  your  transportation  problems. 

•  Call  on  your  Burlington  representative  for  your  every 
transportation  need.  He's  a  mighty  good  man  to  know. 


BURLINGTON  LINES 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Colorado  and  Southern  Railway 
Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railway 


Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Five  Cattle  Diseases 


Clinical  Symptoms 

Shipping  Fever 

Rhinotracheitis 

Viral  Disease 

Mucosal  Disease 

Catarrhal  Fever 

Temperature 

103  F.  and  Up 

104-108  F. 

103-108  F. 

104-106  F. 

105  F. 

Diarrhea 

May  be  present 

Usually  absent 

Always  present 

Always  present 

Only  in  later  stage 

Lameness 

Absent 

Absent 

In  a  few 

In  a  few 

Absent 

Respiration 

Rapid  cough  and 

Rapid  cough 

Dry  cough 

Normal 

Snuffling  and 

grunts 

rattling 

Nervous  Symptoms 

Sometimes  present 

Not  reported 

Not  reported 

Very  little 

Considerable 

Eye  Afflictions 

Running  eyes  and 

None 

None 

A  few  animals 

Ends  in  blindness 

resembles  pinkeye 

affected 

Nasal  Discharge 

Copious 

Copious 

Watery 

Watery 

Ample  mucus 

Muzzle 

Crusty 

Swollen,  red 

Erosions 

Erosions 

Encrusted 

Skin 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Erosions  and 

ulcers  over  body 

Causative  Agent 

Virus,  plus 

Virus 

Virus? 

Virus? 

Virus? 

secondary  bacteria 

16  days  to  10 

Incubation  Period 

3  days 

2-4  days 

7-10  days 

Unknown 

months 

Age 

Younger  animals 

6  months  to 

8-24  months 

3-18  months 

3-4  years 

more  susceptible 

adult 

Higher  in  fall 

Season 

More  severe  in 

Higher  in  fall  and 

All  year 

Higher  in  fall 

inclement  weather 

winter  months 

and  winter  months 

and  winter  months 

Mortality 

Very  little  if 

2  to  10% 

0  to  50% 

Over  95% 

20  to  100% 

properly  treated 

3  to  7  days 

Duration 

3  to  6  days 

4  to  7  days 

3  to  4  days 

1  to  4  weeks 

Vaccines 

none 

yes 

none 

none 

none 
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LITTLE  GIANT 

CROP  HANDLING 

TRIO 

EACH  ONE,  SEPARATELY,  A  PERFECT  PERFORMER 
-  TOGETHER  THEY  WORK  LIKE  A  TEAM 


Super 

LITTLE  GIANT 

ELEVATORS 

Galvanized,  "powerlock" 
riveted  and  rust  resistant 
hardware  for  LONG  life. 


The  "basso"  in  the  group  is  the  Super  Little  Giant  grain-hay  elevator.  New, 
modern  design  gets  rid  of  all  lazy  iron.  Easier  to  maneuver.  New,  big  sprocket 
drive  elevates  all  crops  quietly,  faster  and  easier.  New  EZ-Up  winch  —  manual 
or  power  —  handles  small  grain,  beans,  ear  corn,  silage,  etc.,  and  baled  hay, 
any  size  or  shape.  Available  in  lengths  up  to  62'.  New,  non-choking,  quick- 
detached  hood  makes  this  elevator  more  useful  on  any  size  farm. 


UTUf  giant  ROU-A-WAY  CONVEYORS 


America's  fastest  selling  new  farm  tool  for  crop  and  feed  handling 
is  the  "tenor"  in  the  group.  Rugged  high  speed  motorized  oper- 
ation to  handle  all  grains,  silage,  ear  corn,  manure,  earth,  gravel 
and  just  about  anything  else  you  could  want  to  load  or  convey  into 
trucks,  spreaders,  bunkers,  or  out  of  cribs,  bins  or  trench  silos. 
One  man  moves  it  as  easily  as  a  wheelbarrow.  A  low-cost  time 
saver,  a  year  'round  tool. 


Replaces  conventional 
elevator  drag  feeder 


LITTLE  Cf  ANT  Rfrit  *ftMPt|WS  SYSTE** 


HANDLES  BALES  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
EVEN  ROUND  AND  NEW  SMALL  SIZE 
ANYWHERE  AND  AS  FAR  AS 
A  CONVEYOR  WILL  GO  ! 

The  "lead"  in  this  group  is  a  complete 
bale  handling  system  that  you,  at  anytime, 
can  make  larger  or  smaller  as  your  needs 
change.  Extend  elevating  unit  alone  up  to 
42  feet.  System  is  complete  with  or  without 
the  mow  conveyor  that  is  driven  by  the 
power  that  drives  the  elevator.  Light, 
easily  handled  for  stacking  bales-anywhere. 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO 

Send   free   folders  describing 
□  WAGON  BOXES  □  BALE  HANDLING  SYSTEMS 


924  E.  GROVE  ST.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

□  ELEVATORS  fl  ROLL-A-WAY  CONVEYORS 


NAME_ 


RFD  OR  STREET. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


BETTER  TOOLS  FOR  MODERN  FARMING  SINCE  1898 


NEWEST  IN  CREEP  FEEDING 
PAX  PIG  PALACE 

.  .  .  gives  you  revolu* 
tionary,  round  design-* 
feeds  60  pigs.  Exclusive 
patented  Cone-over-Cone 
Agitators.  Made  of  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  steel, 
hardwood  platform 
and  skids.  Platform 
50"  x  50",  overall 
height  393/4".  Start 
your  pigs  earlier 
^on  solid  feeds- 
insure  faster 

PIG  PALACE  5  bu.  capacity.  sains. 
PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  NL-40  Coldwoter,  Ohio 

MiMnetDnrttfifbll  lint  (I  hiilnt  and  wattrlnt  equipment  Ilu  m* 
Minted  from  planUattist  Mol  Ine,  III .,  Kina  $  Clrt,  Mo., I  Sleux  Fills,  S.O. 


SEND 
FOR  THIS 


Make  money.  Know  how  to  break  and 
train  horses  or  ponies.  Write  today  for 
this  book  FREE,  together  with  special 
offer  of  a  course  in  Animal  Breeding.  If 
you  are  interested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 
saddle  horse,  check  here  (    ).  Do  it  today — now. 

BEERY  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 

Dept.   254-D  Pleasant   Hill,  Ohio 


Send  for  FREE  Plans, 
Parts  List,  Idea  Book 


My   favorite  dealer  is 


Now  Available— 3,000  lbs. 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE 


New  Low  Price 


F.O.B.  Factory 
10  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGHT  Model  500  comes  complete  for 
easy,  perfect  installation.  1/10  of  1%  accuracy. 
Fits  into  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment. 
Read  weight  from  normal  standing  position.  Also 
complete  fully  mobile  and  semi-portable  models. 
Clip  ad  now  and  mail  for  all  the  details. 

FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.  Dept.  |2-D, Chicago  25,  111. 


Co-ops  Challenge  the  '60s 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 


premium  for  all  meat -type  hogs. 
Members  are  under  contract  to  de- 
liver their  barley  to  the  cooperative 
for  5  years.  However,  they  may  sub- 
stitute oats  or  other  grains. 

The  Edwall  cooperative  is  now 
planning  to  separate  the  breeding 
and  feeding  operations.  The  breeding 
operation  will  be  moved  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  area  where  feeder  pigs 
can  be  produced  at  a  much  lower 
feed  cost.  Other  groups  of  barley  pro- 
ducers became  interested  in  the  proj- 
ect so  the  Edwall  cooperative  will 
provide  feeder  pigs  to  them.  The  Co- 
lumbia Basin  group  will  start  with 
600  sows  and  expects  to  produce 
11,000  feeder  pigs  the  first  year.  In 
the  future  the  Edwall  facility  will  be 
used  entirely  for  finishing  hogs. 

Another  interesting  cooperative 
feedlot  development  is  the  Bainville 
Feeder's  Yard  at  Bainville,  Mont. 
Twelve  ranchmen  who  wanted  to 
feed  out  their  calves  each  contributed 
$2,500  to  build  a  15-pen  feedyard. 
Cattle  are  fed  on  a  custom  basis  and 
feed  is  purchased  from  the  stock- 
holders. The  local  feed  is  pelleted  us- 
ing 50%  barley,  25%  dried  beet  pulp 
and  molasses  and  25%  alfalfa.  Straw 
and  hay  are  also  fed.  The  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  has  been  as  high 
as  1,500. 

The  Pendleton  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  Pendleton,  Ore.,  has  invested 
$10,000  in  feedlots  near  that  city  with 
capacities  of  450  cattle  and  1,000  hogs. 
The  cooperative  annually  puts 
through  1,000  head  of  cattle  and  2,- 
500  hogs. 

Other  producer  groups  in  Texas, 
Kansas  and  Colorado  are  interested 
in  building  cooperative  cattle  feed- 
lots.  A  principal  deterrent  to  feedlot 
construction  is  the  cost  which  runs 
from  $30  a  head  and  up.  This  includes 
pens,  scales,  feed  bins,  feeding  equip- 
ment and  grinding  and  mixing  equip- 
ment. 

Growth  in  Live  Stock  Contracting 

Live  stock  producers  have  tradi- 
tionally shied  away  from  contracts. 
The  exception  has  been  contract  for- 
ward selling  of  lambs  and  cattle.  This 
is  true  despite  the  fact  that  producers 
of  other  commodities  accepted  con- 
tracts as  commonplace.  During  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  however, 
producers  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and 
Illinois  have  signed  contracts  to  mar- 
ket feeder  pigs  through  their  coop- 
eratives. The  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  contracting  has  been  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Iowa  Marketing  Research 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Iowa  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

The  corporation  is  signing  up  farm- 
ers on  a  3-year  contract  whereby 
they  agree  to  sell  all  of  their  hogs — 
excluding  breeding  and  exhibit  ani- 
mals —  through  the  corporation  for 
three  years.  The  agency  agrees  to 
provide  marketing  facilities  and 
service.  Farmers  purchase  preferred 
stock  in  the  corporation  on  the  basis 
of  $1  for  each  hog  to  be  marketed  in 
the  next  12-month  period.  The  con- 
tract carries  a  liquidated  damage 
clause  which  can  be  invoked  in  the 
event  a  producer  violates  the  con- 
tract. 

With  the  money  subscribed  by  pro- 
ducers the  corporation  builds  stock- 
yards to  assemble,  grade  and  ship 
hogs  direct  to  packers.  One  new  fa- 
cility at  Tipton,  Iowa,  started  opera- 
tions last  July  with  good  volume 
coming  through  the  market.  Another 
market  opened  last  fall  at  Washing- 
ton, Iowa.  The  corporation  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Illinois  Livestock 
Marketing  Association  to  market  the 
hogs. 

Live  stock  cooperatives  and  farm 
supply  agencies  have  recently  been 


working  closer  together  in  Mississip- 
pi, New  York,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  a  few  other  states. 

This  closer  working  relationship 
should  grow  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
farm  supply  cooperatives  serve  most 
of  the  same  growers  as  the  live  stock 
cooperatives.  Practically  all  of  these 
agencies  are  well  capitalized  and 
have  the  money  to  supplement  the 
experience  of  the  live  stock  market- 
ing organizations.  With  the  farm  sup- 
ply and  the  marketing  cooperatives 
working  together,  it  will  be  easier  to 
meet  the  problems  of  live  stock  inte- 
gration and  to  develop  across-the- 
board  marketing  programs  which 
will  help  bridge  the  gap  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer. 

Terminal  marketing  agencies  con- 
tinue to  make  their  services  more  ef- 
fective on  the  important  price  reg- 
istering markets  of  the  country.  Some 
will  develop  new  services  such  as 
establishing  country  marketing  fa- 
cilities and  thus  become  multiple- 
service  cooperatives. 

Agencies  operating  in  rapidly  ex- 
panding industrial  and  residential 
areas  will  face  serious  volume  loca- 
tion problems  as  the  size  of  their 
trade  territory  is  reduced. 

Cooperative  Meat  Plant  Expansion 

The  Missouri  Farmers  Association, 
which  has  been  operating  a  coopera- 
tive meat  plant  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
since  1946,  is  constructing  a  new  beef 
plant  at  Macon,  Mo.,  which  will 
slaughter  good  butcher  cattle.  It  is 
also  enlarging  its  plant  at  Spring- 
field, putting  in  a  new  kill  floor,  pork 
chill,  and  pork  cut.  The  new  facilities 
will  increase  the  kill  to  three  times 
present  capacity.  The  hog  kill  will 
be  stepped  up  from  1,000  to  3,000 
head  per  week;  cattle  kill  will  be  in- 
creased to  60  head  an  hour.  This  ex- 
pansion program  will  cost  about 
$650,000. 

In  April  1959  the  CCA,  one  of  the 
large  cooperative  farm  supply  agen- 
cies of  the  country,  purchased  the 
Crawford  County  Packing  Co.,  Den- 
ison,  Iowa.  This  is  a  federally  in- 
spected hog  slaughtering  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  10,000  hogs  per  week, 
designed  for  a  kill  of  300  hogs  per 
hour.  CCA  plans  to  add  pork  proc- 
essing and  beef  slaughter  to  the  pres- 
ent facility. 

Shen-Valley  Meat  Packers,  Inc., 
Timberville,  Va.,  is  considering  re- 
modeling its  plant  and  acquiring  ad- 
ditional equipment  to  step  up  killing 
and  processing  of  1,000  more  hogs 
per  week. 

The  Mississippi  Chemical  Corp., 
Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  is  studying  the 
feasibility  of  working  with  other  co- 
operatives in  building  a  plant  to 
slaughter  and  process  cattle  and  hogs 
produced  by  its  members. 

Thus  the  forward  looking  live  stock 
cooperatives  are  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  expanding  economic  cli- 
mate and  are  gearing  their  operations 
accordingly.  Those  failing  to  measure 
up  to  the  challenge  run  the  risk  of 
fading  into  ineffective,  insignificant 
marketing  agencies. 


"He's  my  friend  from  next  door  and  he 
was  wondering  if  he  could  stay  for  lunch." 
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»v  Producers  Market 

I  o  Open  in  California 

JEW  $250,000  LIVE  STOCK  auc- 
ion  market  featuring  private 
ty  sales  on  non-auction  will  be 
led  in  April  at  Artesia,  Calif.,  by 
lucers  Livestock  Marketing 
i.,  announces  W.  F.  (Bill)  Barker, 
ager. 

le  new  stockyards  facilities  will 
the  place  of  the  Los  Angeles 
>n  Stockyards,  which  will  close 
1  30th.  The  Artesia  market  is  lo- 
ll just  17  miles  south  of  Los 
eles  (about  25  minutes  by  truck) 
is  easily  accessible  via  the  Santa 
freeway,  reports  Barker, 
/e  will  be  able  to  handle  both 
and  truck  shipments  of  live  stock 
i  better  than  at  the  Union  Stock 
Is,"  said  Barker.  "Arrangements 
Deing  made  wherein  we  can  pick 
ail  shipments  and  channel  them 
le  yards  without  a  charge  to  the 
per  as  one  loading  point  is  only 
miles  from  the  new  market." 
le  Artesia  auction  will  feature  a 
lion  seating  more  than  350 
ons.  There  will  also  be  a  modern 
e  building,  cafeteria,  and 
ges  for  truckers,  buyers  and  con- 
jrs. 

7e  will  use  the  most  modern  and 
o-date  automatic  dial  scale  and 
;board  lighting  device  for  show- 
weights  of  sale  animals,"  said 
:er.  "We  will  also  have  automa- 
tes for  going  in  and  out  of  the 
and  on  and  off  the  scale." 
ie  new  Producers  market  will 
py  6  or  7  acres  adjacent  to  a  57- 

feedlot  operated  by  the  Cali- 
ia  Cotton  Oil  Corp.  Producers 

offers  shippers  of  stocker  and 
er  cattle  any  kind  of  service  they 
t  as  far  as  holding  rations  and  top 
,  in  addition  to  the  customary 
cyard  hay-feeding  provisions. 

should  be  a  decided  advantage 
□nsignors  who  must  ship  cattle 

distances  and  carry  them  over 
I  they  have  sufficient  fill  to  justi- 
'eighing  them  again. 
Ve  will  sell  two  and  perhaps 
e  days  a  week  by  auction,  and 
balance  of  the  time  by  private 
ty,"  said  Barker.  The  market  will 
He  all  species  of  meat  animals, 
iding  cull  dairy  animals  for 
ghter.  Estimates  of  volume  run 
/een  70,000  and  75,000  head  a 

ie  new  Artesia  market  is  one  of  a 
n  of  94  live  stock  markets  affili- 
with  the  National  Live  Stock 
lucers  Assn.,  now  serving  more 
i  575,000  farmers  and  ranchers 
ughout  the  United  States. — Del- 
'  Tate. 


The  Market  Trend 


ago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  D 

Mar.  1  Month 

1960  Ago 

$29  28  $28.20 
27  35  26.68 
24  92  24.42 
26  95  26.28 


s,  prime 
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■rs,  choice 
ts,  good 
.  commercial 

calves,  choice 
er  steers,  good 
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>s,  choice 
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>t.  No.  2.  hard 
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inseed  meal,  417,, 
ean  meal,  44% 
:ed  meal,  34% 
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-Hog  feed  ratio 
Weekly  Dre 
kly   averages  in 


16  52 
21  65 
31  50 
25.50 
14  60 
12.30 
21  42 
20  75 
19  82 
1.14 
2  13 
.76 
62  80 
59  90 
66  00 
70  00 
12.1 

ssed  Meat  Prices 
dollars   per  100 


15  95 
21.48 
28  50 
25  25 
13  81 
11.68 
20.38 
19  68 
18  88 
1.16 
2.16 
.77 
67.30 
61  90 
72  50 
72  50 
116 


enver) 
Year 
Ago 

$31  05 
28  52 
26  08 
27.65 
25  40 
19  80 
24  05 
34  30 
27.62 
15  76 
13  65 
19  48 
19.18 
19  02 
1.21 
2  14 
.69 
73  95 
63  00 
58  95 
97  50 
17.6 

pounds) 


me  700/800- 
oice  600/700* 
od 

0t  choice 
> 

me  45/55* 
oice  55/65* 

Ins  8/12* 
tts  4/8* 

ma,  smk  12/16* 
nics,  smk.  4/8* 
rd  1*  cartons 


45  25  44  81 
4158  41.38 
53.50       53  50 


42.08       40  00 


40.17 
29  50 
47.50 
32.00 
12.00 


35  75 
28  00 
47  25 
33.50 
12.00 


46  17 
42  67 

51  67 

39  83 

38  67 

39  67 
31.75 

52  00 
35  00 
13  50 


Mr  Grain  orSi^^[e  's 

DEKALB 


Corn  or  Sorglium 


The  Producers 

□  Approved  Practices  in  Forage  □ 
and  Feed  Production 

— By  G.  M.  Briggs  and  W.  P.  Morten- 
son.  325  pages,  6  tables,  117  illus- 
trations; 1959;  $4.  Presents  knowl- 
edge gained  from  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  research  to  help  you  select 
and  grow  forage  and  feed  crops  with 
the  greatest  return  for  your  labor  and 
investment.  O 


□  Approved   Practices  in  Feeds 
and  Feeding 

— By  D.  W.  Cassard.  200  pages,  8 
tables,  84  illustrations,  5  graphs; 
1959;  $3.  First  part  of  the  book  is  a 
general  discussion  of  feeding  practices 
and  principles,  followed  by  chapters 
on  feeding  beef  cattle,  sheep,  dairy  O 
cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 
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T|  p.  Betty  Stuart  Rodgers.    100  pages,  68 

JjDDfi      I  I  I  (H  I!  illustrations,  1959;  $2.95.  A  complete 

"how-to-do-it"    guide   for   the  bride, 
Now  You're  Talking  bridegroom  and  their  families  on  ar- 

— By  Harrison  M.  Karr.    136  pages,  ranging  the  perfect  wedding,  regard- 

14  illustrations;  1955;  $2.50.  A  book  less  of  size.  Includes  pages  for  bride's 

designed  to  help  everyone  gain  poise  record  of  wedding  and  shower  gifts, 

and  confidence  in  everyday  speaking  Book  makes  a  beautiful  keepsake, 

situations.   Not  a  school  textbook,  it's 

an  easy-to-apply  guide  to  better  □When  You  Preside 
speaking.  _By   g    g    Sutheriand.     172  pages, 

.  .  _,        .         .     _ '  1  table,  28  illustrations;  1956;  $2.95. 

Approved  Practices  in  Soil 

Conservation  Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  ad- 

— By  A.  B.  Foster.    380  pages,  28  vertisement   and   mail   with  check, 

tables,    183   illustrations,   5   graphs;  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

1959;  $4.  A  practical,  usable  manual  The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

giving  descriptions  of  soil  conserva-  Box  594-LSP 

tion  procedures  to  follow.  Written  by  Danville,  Illinois 
a   man   who   made   conservation  his 

life's  work.  Name   

A1.       t>       j  Address   

Altar  Bound 

— By  Elizabeth  Connely  Pearce  and   

21 
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PIG 

EQUIPMENT 

produces  maximum 
feed  conversion  t^i 


New "D-Hole"  feed  openings...  M 
cut  feed  waste  —  JS  "^^K^f 

save  you  money 

High  labor  costs  and  low  profit 
margins  make  it  imperative  that 
every  successful  pork  producer  give 
careful  consideration  to  equipment. 
Where    PARLOR,    PORCH    or  SLAB 

FEEDING  methods  are  used...OAKES  ^ 
feeders  and  waterers  are  tested  and 

proven  to  be  Big  Profit  Producers...  Rugged  All 

equipment  that  will  give  you  years  Steel  Parlor  Feeders  — 

of  dependable  service  and  the  best  8(  12  and  16  hole  sizes, 

feed  conversion. ..the  earliest  market 
date  at  the  best  market  weight.  xi? 

S  DEPENDABLE 
Sk  ilk     PARLOR  WATERER 

OAKES       If&j*  ^iSjiBillll^  JPilk     HMVy  Se°m 

EQUIPMENT  ^Kffill  :^~,J^  Sh^ZT- 

for    ^tr*        ¥§i  ^^m^^^t    Pressure flfivity 

^QfGtfpr  .         |rjc  heoter  available. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOcTJ 

■  t^btf^l  on  ^'S  Par'or  Equipment 

|  V^fll^ft  OAKES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

IE\^2S?  Name  ...   ...  m 

r_3^S£i  An  Operation  of  Food  Machinery 

I SP^j  and  Chemical  Corporation,  Address     

VVs  — '    Box   1081    TIPTON,  INDIANA.  „.  , 

w  1  City   Zone  ...State  ■ 

Tell  our  advertisers  that  you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live 

Stock  Producer 


Protect  your  pig  investment  with 
New  FARROWING  CRATE 


Saves  every  pig  from  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 


•  EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  to  3  out  of 
every  litter ...  soon  pays  for  itself 

•  FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
.  . .  crate  fits  any  size  house 

•  HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  gilt 
«  SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 

better  air  circulation 


EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vets 
provided  by  confinement 
SUPERIOR    DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crate  for  sow  and   adjoining   pen  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 
ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 
QUICK  ASSEMBLY  or  collapsing  for 
storage;  no  bolts  or  nuts  .  .  .  requires  no 
tools 


BABY  PIG  V~~~t\ 

watering] 
cup  f-UJ 


Cattle 


Steers  Gain  Well  on  Haylage 

Steers  fed  haylage  made  good  gains 
while  consuming  less  feed  for  a  given 
amount  of  dry  matter  in  a  test  at 
South  Dakota  State  College.  The  cat- 
tle gained  an  average  2.18  lbs.  daily 
during  a  91-day  trial,  requiring  1,506 
lbs.  of  42%  moisture-content  haylage 
for  each  100  lbs.  gain.  This  is  equal  to 
883  lbs.  of  dry  matter. 

Haylage  combines  many  desirable 
features  of  hay  and  silage.  It  requires 
less  drying  time  in  the  field  than  hay 
and  is  put  up  while  still  moist,  soft 
and  pliable.  This  lowers  leaf  loss  in 
the  field,  while  at  the  same  time 
moisture  content  is  cut  about  half. 
L.  B.  Embry,  in  charge  of  the  test, 
pointed  out  that  a  steer  has  to  eat 
only  a  third  as  much  feed  at  40% 
moisture  as  at  80%  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  dry  matter. 

Based  on  the  gains  and  feed  re- 
quirements in  this  experiment,  a 
field  that  yields  three  tons  of  dry 
matter  per  acre  would  support  678 
lbs.  of  beef.  One  yielding  five  tons  of 
dry  matter  would  produce  1,130  lbs. 
of  beef  per  acre,  Embry  stated. 

Enzyme  Ups  Gains,  Saves  Feed 

A  dried  enzyme  mixture  (Agro- 
zyme)  added  to  cattle  rations  in- 
creased gains  about  9%  and  saved 
6%  on  the  amount  of  feed  required 
per  lb.  of  gain  in  8  out  of  10  trials  at 
Iowa  State  University. 


Enzymes  are  substances  necessary 
to  digestion  of  food  in  the  stomach. 
The  enzymes  in  this  feed  additive 
mixture  were  obtained  from  bacteria 
that  digest  proteins,  starches  and  cel- 
lulose. This  combination  was  previ- 
ously successful  in  poultry  feed. 

The  enzyme  mixture  was  fed  to  325 
cattle  in  both  fattening  and  growing 
rations,  to  either  steers  or  heifers,  for 
periods  ranging  from  84  to  175  days. 
In  addition  to  faster  gains  on  less 
feed,  the  test  cattle  averaged  slightly 
higher  in  dressing  percentage  and 
federal  carcass  grade  than  those  not 
receiving  the  enzyme  addition.  But 
there  was  no  consistent  grade  im- 
provement in  all  cattle. 

Diallyl:  New  Feed  Additive 

If  the  government  prohibits  the 
use  of  stilbestrol  in  live  stock  rations, 
cattlemen  might  turn  to  a  new  chem- 
ical— Diallyl — a  promising  new  feed 
additive  which  increases  gains  by 
24%  and  feed  efficiency  by  12% 
without  causing  hormone-like  side 
effects.  (Stilbestrol  improves  gains 
by  16%  on  12%  less  feed). 

In  contrast  with  stilbestrol,  Diallyl 
also  improves  carcass  quality.  In  tests 
at  Washington  State  College,  Diallyl- 
fed  steers  have  12.5%  greater  fat  mar- 
bling than  controls.  Many  packers 
discount  stilbestrol  fed  or  implanted 
steers  up  to  $1.50  due  to  the  reduced 
carcass  quality  when  this  drug  is  not 


Hogs 


Synthetic  Sow  Milk  Flavors 

Flavors  from  sow  milk  have  been 
reproduced  artificially  in  tests  at 
Iowa  State  University.  The  discovery 
is  a  breakthrough  in  the  search  for 
a  way  to  get  baby  pigs  to  eat  more 
feed  early  in  life,  reports  Damon  V. 
Catron,  head  of  ISU  swine  research. 

Pigs,  even  on  good-milking  sows, 
need  extra  feed  if  they  are  to  reach 
their  maximum  bred-in  growth  ca- 
pacity. And  at  2  weeks  of  age  they 
run  out  of  disease-protective  anti- 
bodies from  the  sow's  colostrum.  The 
easiest  and  most  economical  way  to 
get  health-protecting  antibiotics  and 
arsenicals  into  baby  pigs  is  through 
dry  pre-starter  and  starter  rations. 
But  many  of  these  formulas  are  not 
palatable  and  it's  hard  to  get  pigs  on 
dry  feed  before  they  are  3  to  4  weeks 
of  age. 

Catron  and  his  staff,  after  working 
10  years,  have  reproduced  enough  of 


the  delicate  flavors  and  odors  of  sow's 
milk  to  improve  palatability  of  most 
present  rations.  But  much  work  must 
be  done  to  detect  the  minor  flavor- 
odor  components  before  feed  manu- 
facturers can  turn  out  more  palat- 
able baby  pig  food. 

Streamline  Those  Hogs! 

Hogs  must  stop  eating  like  pigs,  if 
the  sale  of  pork  is  to  increase  sub- 
stantially at  retail  levels,  declares 
Glenn  R.  Curtis,  vice  president,  for 
5,000  IGA  Food  Stores.  "We  have 
found  that  people  object  to  pork  be- 
cause of  its  overly  high  fatty  content." 
Curtis,  who  supervises  meat  buying 
for  IGA  Stores  in  44  states  and  seven 
Canadian  provinces,  asserts:  "It  is 
sounder  economics,  in  my  opinion,  to 
sell  more  streamlined  hogs  at  a  higher 
price  than  to  sell  overfed  hogs  at  any 
price  they  will  bring.  The  idea  of  fat- 
tening hogs  for  market  is  as  outdated 


Sheep 


Red  Clover  Harmful  to  Sheep? 

Sheep  feeding  on  red  clover  seem 
to  absorb  compounds  which  cause 
chemical  and  physical  changes  in  the 
reproductive  organs,  according  to 
studies  at  Oregon  State  College.  Re- 
search was  started  when  western 
Oregon  sheepmen  reported  a  lower- 
ing percent  of  lambs  produced,  more 
dry  ewes  and  an  extended  lambing 
time  when  ewes  were  pastured  en- 
tirely on  red  clover  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  OSC  recently  received  a 
two-year  $25,700  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  continue 
the  research. 

100-Pound  Lambs:  Fast 

A  sheep  raising  system  that  pro- 
duces 100-pound  lambs  at  3.5  months 
of  age  is  followed  by  John  Hulteen 
of  Clearbrook,  Minn.  In  most  flocks, 
this  is  unheard  of.  Lambs  normally 
don't  get  that  heavy  until  they're  five 
months  of  age  or  older.  Hulteen's 
system  differs  from  most  because  he 


weans  lambs  earlier,  separates  them 
from  the  ewes  and  never  puts  lambs 
on  pasture  at  all.  Instead,  they  stay 
in  drylot  and  get  dry  feed  from  wean- 
ing time  on.  The  conventional  sys- 
tem is  to  leave  lambs  with  ewes  and 
put  them  both  on  the  same  pasture 
until  lambs  are  ready  for  market. 

Hulteen  has  ewes  bred  in  August 
for  lambing  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary —  about  two  months  earlier  than 
most  sheep  farms  in  Minnesota.  Dry- 
lot  feeding  and  early  lambing  com- 
bined results  in  several  advantages. 
(1)  Rapid  turnover.  Lambs  are  in 
market  weight  by  June  when  higher 
prices  are  paid.  Top  lambs  last  June 
brought  250;  by  late  August  the  price 
had  dropped  to  180.  (2)  Better  use 
of  poor  pasture.  When  ewes  are  not 
caring  for  lambs,  they  can  get  along 
on  poorer  quality  pastureland.  (3) 
Better  worm  control.  Lambs  get 
worms  by  picking  up  eggs  which 
ewes  drop  on  pastures.  Keeping 
lambs  and  ewes  apart  licks  this  prob- 
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fed  or  used  in  accordance  with  rec- 
ommendations, reports  Dr.  I.  A.  Dyer. 
Packers  also  complain  of  lower  car- 
cass quality  caused  by  too-rapid 
growth,  poor  fat  marbling,  and  too 
much  "bark"  or  outside  fat  on  stil- 
bestrol-fed  steers.  Diallyl-fed  steers 
have  none  of  these  side  effects. 

Diallyl  is  compatible  with  at  least 
two  other  weight -promoting  addi- 
tives— Choline  and  Dynafac.  Choline 
is  one  of  the  B  vitamins;  Dynafac  is 
a  feed  additive  derived  from  animal 
fat.  Dr.  Dyer  found  in  a  106-day  feed- 
lot  trial  with  48  steers  that  the 
Diallyl-fed  group  increased  weight 
gains  for  an  average  $9  profit  per 
steer.  Increased  feed  efficiency  cut 
feed  costs  by  $4  for  a  total  net  profit 
of  $13  per  steer  for  the  additive. 

How  to  Spray  for  Lice 

If  your  cattle  have  lice,  better 
spray  them  on  the  first  warm,  sunny 
spring  day  you  get.  Use  only  insecti- 
cides especially  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose and  treat  all  animals  in  the  herd, 
including  bulls  kept  separately.  Skin 
folds,  head,  shoulders  and  other  areas 
where  lice  like  to  colonize  should  be 
thoroughly  treated. 

Here  are  some  insecticides  and  per- 
centages to  use  for  beef  cattle:  Lin- 
dane—0.03%;  Toxaphene  — 0.5%; 
Methoxychlor — 0.5%;  and  Malathion 
— 0.5%.  Make  two  applications  two 
to  three  weeks  apart,  making  sure  all 


as  using  horses  to  draw  cultivators 
through  the  fields.  Stop  making  the 
hog  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  the  barn- 
yard and  put  him  on  a  diet.  Give  us  at 
the  retail  level  an  attractive,  well- 
proportioned  hog,  and  we  will  get 
you  a  good  price,"  Curtis  concludes. 

NF-180  Results  Good  in  Test 

Good  results  in  preventing  scours 
and  inducing  gains  in  baby  pigs  was 
achieved  with  a  new  material  called 
NF-180  (a  nitrofurin)  in  tests  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  Researchers 
reported  the  best  results  when  sows 
got  NF-180  in  their  ration  two  weeks 
before  farrowing;  three  weeks  after 
farrowing  and  while  their  pigs  were 
suckling,  and  when  given  in  rations 
to  the  pigs  from  weaning  time  (3 
weeks)  to  8  weeks  of  age.  The  rate 
was  2  lbs.  of  NF-180  in  each  ton  of 
sow's  feed  or  pig  starter. 

The  result  from  this  test  was  a  90% 


.  lem  and  no  drenching  is  necessary. 
(4)  Better  use  of  winter  labor.  With 
early  lambing,  workers  are  not  tied 
up  with  the  flock  when  they  should 
be  in  the  fields.  (5)  Better  returns. 
If  the  system  is  managed  well,  it 
will  result  in  better  returns  on  lambs. 
There  are  some  disadvantages.  Lambs 
weighing  100  pounds  at  three  months 
of  age  tend  to  get  sore  feet;  that's  a 
lot  of  weight  for  a  lamb  to  carry  early 

,  in  life  before  feet  are  fully  developed. 
Also,  drylot  feeding  calls  for  more 
facilities  and  more  feed  than  letting 
lambs  run  on  pasture  with  ewes. 

Double  Lambing  Seasons 

Year-round  lamb  production  is  ap- 
proaching  reality,  asserts  Alva  E. 

1  Flower,  Montana  State  College. 

if  Flower  believes  that  two  lamb  crops 
per  year  are  possible  through  light 
and  heat  control,  selection  of  breed- 

•  mg  stock,  and  hormone  injection  of 
breeding  animals.  Double  lambing 
seasons  will  benefit  the  entire  in- 


directions and  precautions  listed  on 
the  label  are  followed. 

For  dairy  cattle  use  Rotenone  dust 
of  V2  of  1  %  strength.  Dust  it  on  with 
a  plunger-type  duster,  using  2  to  3 
oz.  of  dust  per  animal.  If  a  spray  is 
desired,  mix  one  lb.  of  5%  Rotenone 
powder  (wettable)  in  100  gal.  water. 
Two  applications  10  days  apart  are 
necessary  for  control  since  the  second 
application  gets  the  lice  which  have 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  before  the 
first  spraying. 

Hormone  Implants  Boost  Gains 

Research  to  determine  the  value  of 
single,  double  and  triple  hormone 
implants  on  beef  cattle  has  been  eval- 
uated at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Implants  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
wintering  phase,  summer  grazing 
phase  and/or  the  fattening  phase 
showed  the  following: 

It  appears  than  once  an  animal  is 
given  an  implant,  another  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  its  increase  in  gain. 
Implants  are  effective  for  about  100 
days. 

If  two  implants  are  to  be  given 
through  a  winter-summer-fattening 
program,  implants  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  latter  two  phases  would 
be  more  desirable  than  implanting  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  two  phases. 
The  beginning  of  the  fattening  period 
appears  to  be  the  most  desirable  time 
for  the  implant  if  only  one  is  given. 


livability  of  pigs  and  average  weight 
of  the  pigs  at  8  weeks  was  32.1  lbs.  In 
a  control  group  which  receive  no  NF- 
180,  there  was  only  a  60%  livability. 

VE  Disease  Eradicated 

Prospects  for  increased  pork  sales 
abroad  became  brighter  with  an- 
nouncement by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson  that  vesicular  exanthema 
(VE)  disease  has  been  cleaned  out  of 
hogs  in  the  U.  S.  Ten  countries  have 
banned  U.  S.  pork  since  the  disease 
reached  epidemic  proportions  here 
seven  years  ago. 

VE,  caused  by  a  virus,  was  com- 
monly associated  with  garbage  feed- 
ing operations.  It  was  infectious  and 
characterized  by  the  formation  of 
blisters  on  the  feet  and  snout,  and  on 
the  teats  and  udder  of  nursing  sows. 
There  was  no  known  cure  for  VE  and 
producers  lost  millions  of  dollars 
when  whole  herds  had  to  be  killed. 


dustry,  he  says.  Producers  and 
feeders  can  make  better  use  of  fa- 
cilities, packers  can  use  labor  and 
slaughtering  facilities  to  more  ef- 
ficient advantage,  and  consumers  will 
develop  a  more  consistent  demand  for 
lamb. 

Starting  Commercial  Flock? 

Grade  or  western  ewes  are  usually 
more  practical  than  purebreds  for 
establishing  a  commercial  flock,  ac- 
cording to  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka. Young  ewes  are  more  desirable 
than  old  ewes  because  they  require 
less  feed,  the  death  loss  is  less,  the 
wool  production  is  more,  and  more 
crops  of  lambs  can  be  raised  from 
them.  Thus  the  investment  per  ewe  is 
spread  over  a  number  of  years.  Old 
ewes  good  for  only  one  year  are  very 
speculative.  It  takes  an  experienced 
and  skilled  sheepman  to  make  them  a 
success.  Old  ewes  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  farm  flock  because  they  are  on 
the  farm  only  during  the  winter. 


is  worth  an  extra  $4 

to  you 

.  .  .  WITH  25%  LESS  FEED— Brood  gilts  on  good  leg- 
ume pasture  gave  1.2  extra  pigs  per  gilt  in  a  recent  study  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  What's  more,  a  25%  savings  in 
feed  cost  was  realized.  Tests  by  other  leading  agricultural  schools 
and  actual  farm  experience  confirm  the  value  of  pasture  for  breed- 
ing stock.  One  more  pig  per  average  litter  means  an  extra  profit 
of  $4.92  for  you,  in  addition  to  the  savings  in  feed  cost. 

You  save  when  you  fence  your  pastures  with  Red  Brand®,  too. 
This  hog-tight  fence  adjusts  readily  and  splices  easily.  Best  of  all, 
it's  Galvannealed®  for  rust  protection.  Red  Brand  costs  less  be- 
cause it  lasts  years  longer.  Look  to  Red  Brand  barbed  wire  and 
Red  Top®  steel  fence  posts  for  additional  cost-cutting  service. 


KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Peoria  7,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence* Red  Brand  Barbed  Wire* Red  Top 
Steel  Fence  Posts  •  Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline® 
Poultry  Netting  •  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 
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Ht\ti\  CSSS>  "STEEL  GUARD" 

Rope-Wick  Oiler 


Complete^  new!  EinifoeAf  different! 


Vastly  Superior!  New-Type! 
"LIFETIME    RUBBING  ELEMENT" 

ULLY  AUTOMATIC! 

Super-matic  action  keeps  giant  steel-guard  rubbing 
element  fully  saturated.  No  pump  !  No  valve  drip ! 
No  waste  of  oil !  Insecticide  released  only  as  cattle 
rub.  5-Gal.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks.  No  service 
problem  !  No  installation  problem  !  Mount  them 
on  any  post,  tree  or  side  of  building.  Fill  'em 
and  forget  'em. 

IT ARNAM~COMP A N I ES        Dept.  rw -s 
1  8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Send  Cattle  Oiler  Catalog,  new  low  prices  and  | 
details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan"  to  J 


A  "Better  Oiler"  At  A  "Better  Price" 
WRITE  For  Catalog  showing  complete  line  of 
Farnam  Oilers  from  $26.95  up.  Also  Insecti- 
cides for  use  in  them.  All  at  new  low 
prices  !  Also  details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan." 
Sent  air-mail !  Mail  coupon  or  write  — 
f  ARHAM  CO.   Dept.  rw-s  OMAHA,  Nf BR. 


Name. 


J  Address. 
|_City_ 


_  State. 
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"BROWER  CREEP  FEEDER 
is  a  great  piece  of  equipment 
for  producing  beef 99 

Says  Bernard  C.  Garrett 
Morrisonville,  Illinois 


"With  the  Brower  Creep  Feeder,  my  calves  are  from  50  fo  100  lbs. 
heavier  and  ready  for  market  sooner.  It  keeps  feed  dry  and  saves  me  a 
lot  of  time  by  filling  every  2  weeks  or  when  empty  instead  of  hand  feed- 
ing twice  a  day.  It's  built  strong,  stands  the  wear.  Many  farmers  and 
livestock  men.  have  looked  it  over  and  ail  thought  it  a  great  piece  of 
equipment  for  producing  beef." 


ROWER 

CALF  CREEP  FEEDERS 

Get  calves  heavier  at  weaning  . . .  earlier  to 
market  at  a  better  price  —  for  more  profits! 

UPGRADE  y  our  calves  for  extra  profits  with  Brower's  Calf  C  reep 
Feeder.  Get  heavier  weight  and  better  finish  at  weaning  —  off  to 
market  earlier  at  big  feed  savings.  Weather-tight  —  keeps  feed 
dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly  at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put. 
Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls  fold  to  top  for 
easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids,-  hopper  and  trough  of 
heavy,  rust-resisting  Armco  Zincgrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to 
save  freight;  easy  to  assemble. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  2368.  QUINCY,  ILL. 

FREE  —  increase  your  cattle  and  hog  profits  with  Brower  Equip- 
ment .  .  .  send  coupon  for  folder  describing  big  1960  line. 


KEEPS  COWS 
OUT... 
SAVES  FEED 

BIG  CAPACITY 
...SAVES  TIME 
AND  WORK 

LARGE,  ROOMY 
...CALVES  EAT 
FREELY 


AVAILABLE  IN 
TWO  SIZES 


Double  stall  creep 
feeder  holds  30 
bushels,  takes  care 
of  40  calves,-  single 
stall  creep  feeder 
holds  12  bushels, 
takes  care  of  20 
calves. 


Nc 


Street  or  R.F.D._ 
Town  


_State_ 
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Guaranteed  for 


OPEN  THE-SIOUX-GATE  to  new  safety 
and  security  for  your  livestock — in  a  gate 
that  is  guaranteed  for  life.  Galvanized 
steel  panels  are  completely  rolled  for 
super  strength  and  to  eliminate  dangerous 


sharp  edges.  Electronically  welded.  Won't 
sag.  Has  Iwo  secure  latches.  A  full  52" 
high,  5  panels,  each  5Vi"  wide  with  less 
open  area.  Also  available  41"  high,  5  panel 
and  52"  high,  6  panel.  Sizes  10'  to  16'. 


See  your  -SIOVX- 
dealer  or  write: 


The  SIOUX  STEEL  CO. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi- 
cations. Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros..  Chicago  51,  111.— EsUb.  1924. 
Originators  tnd  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Form  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available — too  Lin  Ft.  Rolls 
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The  Challenge  of 

(Continued  from  Page  Fourteen) 

Ranch;  and  the  Palouse  breed  of 
swine  by  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Then,  there's  the  consideration  be- 
ing given  to  development  of  short- 
cut production-testing  methods.  For 
instance,  work  has  been  done  on 
feeding  radioactive  I131  to  young 
heifers  and  bulls  and  monitoring  the 
thyroid  gland  in  an  effort  to  predict 
rate  of  gain  and  efficiency  of  feed 
utilization.  If  successful,  this  could 
by-pass  the  time  and  expense  in- 
volved in  present-day  feed-lot  trials. 

Also,  there's  the  suggestion  of  col- 
lecting large  amounts  of  semen  from 
young  bulls.  With  the  semen  in  froz- 
en storage,  the  bulls  would  be  slaugh- 
tered to  provide  extensive  carcass 
data.  The  vials  of  semen  from  bulls 
flunking  the  slaughter  test  would  be 
destroyed.  Semen  from  the  bulls  pro- 
ducing the  most  desirable  carcasses 
would  be  used  extensively  and  would 
speed  up  the  development  of  genuine 
meat-type  cattle. 

Equally  intriguing,  and  perhaps 
better  known,  are  the  advances  in 
nutrition  and  live  stock  feeding. 
Nearly  every  stockman  is  familiar 
with  the  use  and  effects  of  antibiotics 
and  hormones  in  feeding  live  stock 
for  market.  The  inclusion  of  only  10 
to  15  grams  of  antibiotic  per  ton  of 
swine  feed  can  increase  gains  from 
5  to  20%  from  weaning  to  market 
weight,  and  the  hogs  will  use  5  to 
10%  less  feed.  The  use  of  stilbestrol 
with  steers  on  good  rations  ups  the 
rate  of  gain  by  y4  to  %  lb.  per  day 
and  saves  10%  on  feed  requirements 
— and  one  36-milligram  implant  of 
stilbestrol  is  sufficient  for  a  hundred- 
day  feeding  period. 

We  hear  quite  a  bit  these  days 
about  high-energy  rations.  The  in- 
clusion of  about  10%  fat  to  swine  ra- 
tions reduces  feed  requirements 
about  18%  and  increases  gains  by 
about  15%.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  fats  have  2V2  times  the  en- 
ergy value  of  carbohydrates,  which 
make  up  the  major  part  of  corn  and 
other  common  live  stock  feeds. 

Feeding  Feathers  to  Live  Stock 

And,  science  has  made  it  possible 
to  feed  feathers  to  live  stock  as  a 
source  of  protein!  The  protein  is 
called  keratin  (meaning  horn-like), 
and  it  is  indigestible  to  live  stock. 
But,  processes  were  developed  to 
make  keratin  protein  digestible  to 
animals.  Now  you  can  purchase  hy- 
drolyzed  poultry  feathers,  contain- 
ing a  minimum  of  85%  crude  pro- 
tein, with  not  less  than  70%  of  the 
crude  protein  being  digestible.  In 
1955,  we  used  94,000  tons  of  feathers 
from  a  billion  broilers  and  24,000 
ions  of  turkey  feathers.  As  the  old 
saying  goes,  "That  ain't  hay,"  but  it 
surely  is  a  lot  of  feathers! 

Many  new  and  exciting  develop- 
ments are  occurring  in  the  field  of 
live  stock  disease  and  parasite  con- 
trol. Among  the  noteworthy  advances 
are:  (1)  the  control  of  cattle  grubs 
with  recently  developed  systemic  ani- 
mal insecticides,  and  (2)  the  eradica- 
tion of  screwworm  problems  in  the 
Southeast  through  the  release  of 
sterile  male  screwworm  flies. 

The  systemic  insecticides  are  now 
taking  the  place  of  rotenone  for  the 
control  of  cattle  grubs.  One  systemic, 
Trolene,  is  given  as  a  thumb-sized 
bolus.  Another,  Co-Ral,  is  used  as  a 
spray,  which  must  be  applied  at  high 
pressure.  It  has  to  penetrate  the  ani- 
mal's hair  so  that  it  can  be  absorbed 
through  the  skin  to  be  effective. 

The  screwworm  eradication  pro- 
gram in  the  Southeast  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  female  screwworm 
fly  mates  only  once.  When  mated 
with  a  sterile  male,  she  can  lay  only 
eggs  that  will  not  hatch.  Continued 
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Tatte  This  Ad  Willi  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Impletnenl  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Suie  You  Gel  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  Al  These  Low,  Low  Prices 
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Animal  Agriculture 


release  of  sterile  flies  into  a  screw- 
worm  infested  area  at  proper  inter- 
vals will  cause  the  fly  population  to 
die  out. 

This  sterile-fly  procedure  was  de- 
veloped through  years  of  research  by 
USD  A  entomologists.  Screwworm 
flies  were  reared  in  an  artificial 
media  at  the  rate  of  about  50  million 
flies  a  week  in  a  laboratory  at  Se- 
bring,  Florida.  The  flies  were  made 
sexually  sterile  by  exposure  to  radio- 
active cobalt-60.  Beginning  in  July, 
1958,  over  23/i  billion  sterile  flies 
were  released  over  nearly  85,000 
square  miles  in  Florida,  and  parts  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Research  is  Life  Blood 

Our  United  States  population  is 
soaring  toward  a  300-million  figure 
that  most  of  us  will  live  to  see.  Did 
you  realize  that  each  morning  for 
breakfast,  there  are  8,000  more 
mouths  to  feed? 

Our  red  meat  production  in  1958 
totaled  25.7  billion  pounds,  and  each 
of  us  consumed  an  average  of  152 
pounds  that  year.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  present  high  standard  diet, 
which  is  composed  in  large  measure 
of  animal  products,  USDA  estimates 
that  our  farmers  and  ranchers  must 
produce  as  early  as  1975:  62%  more 
eggs;  61%  more  broilers;  58%  more 
hogs;  50%  more  cattle;  28%  more 
sheep;  37%  more  milk. 

I  believe  we  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. Fundamental  to  such  effort, 
however,  is  research — research  is  our 
life  blood.  However,  expenditures  for 
agricultural  research  equal  only 
about  4/ 10th  of  1%  of  our  gross  farm 
income.  In  contrast,  industry  aver- 
ages about  2%  of  its  gross  dollar  vol- 
ume for  research. 

The  modern  car  produced  by  1920 
methods  would  cost  $50,000  according 
to  a  release  by  General  Motors.  The 
fact  that  a  number  of  our  1960  cars 
cost  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  is  due 
to  research  and  development.  This  is 
the  kind  of  research  that  we  must  be 
thinking  of  in  agriculture. 

With  the  necessary  research,  our 
stockmen  can  work  wonders.  The 
modern  stockman  is  a  jack  of  all 
trades  and  master  of  all.  He  must  be 
engineer  enough  to  maintain  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  repairman 
enough  to  mend  a  broken  fence  or 
repair  a  water  pump  on  the  spot.  He 
must  be  economist  enough  to  know 
when  to  buy  feeders  low  and  when  to 
sell  his  slaughter  animals  high,  and 
bookkeeper  enough  to  catch  the  red- 
ink  features  of  his  operation.  He  must 
be  endowed  with  some  of  the  vet- 
erinarian's skill  and  possess  knowl- 
edge of  such  things  as  agronomy, 
genetics,  nutrition,  chemistry,  and 
physiology.  He  must  have  brains 
enough  to  make  many  profit-or-loss 
decisions  daily,  brawn  enough  to 
throw  and  castrate  a  calf,  and  self- 
confidence  enough  to  know  that  he 
can  do  anything  that  he  sets  out  to  do. 


"About  that  calf  I  gave  you  to  raise  .  .  .' 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  . 


Piperazine  costs  75%  less  than 
antibiotic-type  swine 


It's  a  fact  discovered  by  thousands  of  progres- 
sive hog  raisers  .  .  .  your  worming  costs  are  less 
than  Va  the  amount  per  hog  using  piperazine 
instead  of  antibiotic-type  wormers. 

But  lower  cost  is  just  one  of  the  benefits  you 
get  with  piperazine: 

1.  FAST  RESULTS — worm  in  one  day  with 
piperazine,  whereas  antibiotic-type  wormers 
may  require  two  to  three  weeks  to  show 
results. 

2.  EASY  TO  ADMINISTER— use  the  method 
that  best  suits  your  needs — ready-mixed 
piperazine  feeds  .  .  .  piperazine  liquid  in 


HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND  • 


NEW  YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 


drinking  water  .  .  .  piperazine  powder  mixed 
in  feed  or  water. 

3.  SAFE — piperazine  wormers  are  nontoxic 
and  completely  safe  for  young  pigs  as  well 
as  older  animals. 

4.  EFFECTIVE — round  worms  and  nodular 
worms  are  eliminated  in  one  day;  parasite 
egg  production  is  stopped. 

For  complete  information  on  why  piperazine 
is  the  best  swine  wormer  available,  write  for 
the  latest  literature  on  "Piperazine  for  Worm 
Control"  .  .  .  Jefferson  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.,  1121  Walker  Avenue,  P.  O.  Box  303, 
Houston  1 ,  Texas  ...  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  piperazine. 


VACCINATE  and  BE  SAFE! 


COLORADO 

Veterinary  biolegicals 

Dependable  Protection! 

^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^*  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys  

Local  D'alert  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

DENVER  16  COLO. 


4950  YORK  STREET 


SEND 
HOW 
FOR 

FREE 
CATALOG 


Free  Book  on  Arthritis 
And  Rheumatism 

HOW    TO    AVOID    CRIPPLING  DEFORMITIES 

Explains  why  drugs  and  medicines  give  only 
temporary  relief  and  fail  to  remove  the 
causes;  tells  all  about  a  prcvn  specialized 
non-surgical,  non-medical  treatment  which  has 
proven  successful  since  1919.  Write  for  this  36- 
page  FREE  BOOK  today. 

Ball   Clinic.   Dept.  30      Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

•  APRIL,  1960 


TRIPLE  PROTECTED  AGAINST  RUST 


SSUitoJ-  pal 


CONTINENTAL  FENCE 


AGAINST  RUST 
■  *HD  GUARANTEED- 


for  longer  fence  life 

The  one  and  only  Continental 
Flame-Sealed  Fence.  Resists 
rust  so  well  that  farmers  report 
installations  up  to  39  years  old— 
and  still  going  strong!  Full  gauge 
copper  steel  wire,  with  tougher, 
denser,  and  tighter  zinc  coating 
made  possible  by  exclusive 
Flame-Sealed  method.  See  your 
Continental  Dealer  today. 
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Put  up  first-cutting  grass  silage 

even  in  rainy  weather! 


with 


STA-FRESH 


®  Sodium 

Meta-Bisulfrte 


Rain  or  shine,  you  can  turn  first- 
cutting  grass  into  fresher,  cleaner, 
sweeter  smelling  silage  with  General 
Chemical's  Sta-Fresh  sodium  meta- 
bisulfite. 

Now  in  new  special  crystal  form, 
Sta-Fresh  stays  better,  stores  better 
and  works  even  better  than  before. 
It  gives  you  all  these  important  ad- 
vantages: 

More  beef!  More  milk!  Because  you 
get  more  digestible  nutrients,  and 
because  cattle  prefer  it. 

*  No  silage  stink! 

*  Easiest  to  use! 

*  Low  in  cost! 


General  Chemical's  Sta-Fresh 
sodium  meta-bisulfite  is  easy  to  ap- 
ply at  the  blower  or  field  chopper 
without  special  equipment.  Works 
well  in  any  type  silo— upright,  stack, 
trench  or  bunker.  An  80  pound  bag 
treats  10  tons  of  grass  silage! 

To  put  up  the  freshest,  greenest, 
sweetest  smelling  silage  you've  ever 
had,  see  your  dealer  today  and  ask 
him  for  Sta-Fresh! 


^Nied 
hemical 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints 
and  materials  list.  Also  FREE 
Elevator  Catalog  showing  10 
styles. 

Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Elevators, 

Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged  —  no  short 
turns  —  wide,  extra-heavy  buckets  — 
50  bu.  corn  or  small  grain  in  3  minutes. 
Choice  malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclu- 
sive new  hoist.  Write  today! 
MEYER  MFG.  CO.         Box  2457        MORTON,  ILL. 
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CASTRATE  AND  DOCK 

calves, lambs.    BLOODLESS  way 

Dehorning  tattle.  Original,  genuine  


Modern,  clastic  ring  method.  One  man,  any 
weather.  At  Dealers  or  Sl'J.50  postpaid.  Rings 
extra:  50,  $  1 ;  l  Ob',  $1.80;  500,  $7.  Use  on1> 
genuine   Elaslralor   lings   with   yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  COj 

161  Mission  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 


Easy  to  Handle? 

YOU  CAN'T  BEAT 


Roofing  &  Siding 


FAST,  EASY  APPLICATION  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

Easy  to  handle.  Easy  to  apply  and 
nail.  What's  more,  galvanized 
sheets  stay  put  and  hold  at  the 
nail  holes.  For  best  value,  buy 
sheets  with  a  label  that  shows 
weight  of  zinc  coating  in  ounces. 
And  for  longer  service,  specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets  such  as 
this  .  .  .  "Seal  of 
Quality"  


|  FREE  INSTRUCTION  MANUAL^ 

Write  To  Field  Offic*  \ 

:     American  Zinc  Institute 

^-^E>— '■■jiL>x<%jy,<a,^y-i<L  *SL  J 
3!4  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette.  Indiana,  Dept.  NLP4 


PROTECT  FEED  DOLLARS 
fBs^JK^~ail  with 

■ 

PURINA 

f 

■ 

■ 

1  HEALTH  AIDS 

WOR 
PIGS 

the  safe,  easy 
effective  way  with 

PURINA 
LIQUID  PIG 
WORMER 

Drinking  water  wormer 
No  starvation  period 
No  change  in  feed 

...  at  your 

PURINA  DEALER'S 


Live  Stock  Numbers 

Rise  4%5  Values  Drop 

T  IVE  STOCK  NUMBERS  on  farms 
and  ranches  were  up  4%  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1960  when  USDA  made  its 
annual  count.  The  nation's  cattle  herd 
shattered  the  100  million  mark  with 
a  5%  increase  to  a  new  high  of  101,- 
520,000  head.  This  figure  includes 
68,536,000  beef  cattle.  Hog  numbers 
increased  3%  to  a  total  of  58,464,000. 
Inventories  of  sheep  and  lambs  were 
up  2%  to  a  total  of  33,621,000;  stock 
sheep  numbers  were  up  3%  to  total 
29,481,000. 

The  total  inventory  value  of  all 
live  stock  was  $16.2  billion  —  down 
10%  from  a  year  earlier.  The  value  of 
cattle  and  calves  was  $13.8  million, 
down  6%;  hogs  valued  at  $1,084  mil- 
lion were  off  40%  and  sheep  values 
of  $487  million  were  down  16%.  See 
following  table: 

Live  Stock  on  Farms  &  Ranches 

1959  1960 


Species  Of 
Live  Stock 
All  Cattle 
Milk  Cows 
Hogs" 
All  Sheep 


1.000 
Head 

96,650 
21,488 
56.924 
32,945 


1,000 
Head 

101,520 
21,331 
58,464 
33,621 


1959  1960 

Per  Per 

Head  Head 

Value  Value 

$153  $136 

219  208 

32  18 

$  20  $  16 


Here  are  inventory  highlights  by 
species: 

Beef  Cattle:  Total  68.5  million 
head,  an  increase  of  7%.  Beef  cow 
numbers  up  7%  to  27.2  million;  steer 
numbers  up  7%;  heifers  9%;  calves 
up  7%.  In  proportion  to  human  pop- 
ulation which  increased  about  2%  in 
1959,  we  now  have  3%  more  beef 
calves,  8%  more  steers  and  8%  more 
heifers  than  we  had  in  1956  the  low 
for  this  cattle  cycle.  In  1956,  farmers 
sold  enough  beef  cattle  to  provide  85 
pounds  of  beef  per  capita.  The  record 
high  value  per  head  for  all  cattle  was 
$179  in  1952.  Live  cattle  imports  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  totalled  695,000 
head  in  1959. 

Hogs:  Total  58.5  million  head,  7% 
above  the  10-year  average  and  the 
largest  number  since  1952.  Hog  num- 
bers were  up  in  all  regions  with 
greatest  increases  outside  the  Corn 
Belt.  Hogs  under  6-months-old  to- 
taled 38.8  million  head,  the  second 
largest  in  41  years.  The  value  of  hogs 
per  head  was  down  sharply  from  $32 
to  $18.  The  10-year  average  value 
per  head  was  $29.40. 

Sheep:  Total  stock  sheep  29.5  mil- 
lion head,  up  3%,  the  largest  inven- 
tory since  1948.  Sheep  and  lambs  on 
feed  totaled  4.1  million,  down  7%. 
Stock  sheep  numbers  in  13  Western 
Sheep  States  were  up  6%,  the  third 
consecutive  year  of  gain.  The  35  Na- 
tive States  were  down  1%  after  five 
consecutive  years  of  increasing  num- 
bers. In  Texas,  the  leading  sheep 
state,  numbers  rose  12%.  The  aver- 
age value  per  head  of  stock  sheep 
was  $16.50  as  compared  with  $20.30 
a  year  earlier. 

How  Farm  Technology 
Has  Boosted  Production 

A  TECHNOLOGICAL  REVOLU- 

tion  on  Corn  Belt  farms  during  the 
past  20  years  has  resulted  in  these 
highlights:  Capital  investment  has 
increased  from  $20,000  to  $67,000  per 
farm;  cash  operating  expenses 
jumped  from  $3,200  to  $15,000  per 
year.  Corn  yields  have  increased  from 
53  to  71  bushels  per  acre;  hay  baled 
from  10%  to  90%  of  the  crop  pro- 
duced; corn  picked  by  machines  from 
30%  to  90%  of  the  crop.  We're  saving 
8  pigs  per  litter  against  7  pigs  20 
years  ago — adding  12  million  pigs  a 
year.  Just  20  years  ago  the  typical 
Corn  Belt  farm  used  one  tractor  and 
four  horses  for  power;  today,  it  uses 
two  or  three  tractors  and  no  horses. 
The  technological  revolution  has  en- 
abled agriculture  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  up  to  50% 
faster  than  population  growth. 


Afflicted  With 

GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above 
symptoms,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to 
Glandular  Dysfunction.  A  constitutional 
Disease  for  which  it  is  futile  for  you  to 
try  to  treat  yourself  at  home.  Medicines 
that  give  temporary  relief  will  not  re- 
move the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  dysfunction  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  of  weight  —  premature 
senility. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  be- 
fore malignancy  has  developed,  can  be 
successfully  NON-SURGICALLY  treat- 
ed for  Glandular  Dysfunction.  If  the  con- 
dition is  aggravated,  surgery  may  be  the 
only  chance. 


NONSURGICAL  TRiATMMTS 


The  NON-SURGICAL  treatments  af- 
forded at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
are  the  result  of  20  years  of  research  by 
scientific  Technologists  and  Doctors. 

The  War  brought  many  new  tech- 
niques and  drugs.  These  added  to  the 
research  already  accomplished  has  pro- 
duced a  new  type  of  treatment  that  is 
proving  of  great  benefit  to  man  as  he 
advances  in  years. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  de- 
voted particularly  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  men  of  advancing  years.  Men 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  over 
1,000  cities  and  towns  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated.  They  found  soothing 
and  comforting  relief  and  new  health  in 
life. 


LOW  COST 
EXAMINATION 

On  your  arrival  here 
our  Doctors  make  a 
complete  examina- 
tion. You  are  told 
the  results  and  you 
then  decide  if  you 
will  take  the  treat- 
ments needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  that  hospitaliz- 
ation is  not  neces- 
sary, so  the  saving 
in  your  expense  is 
considerable. 
You  are  free  to  se- 
lect any  type  of 
hotel  accommodation 
you  may  desire. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR 

Our  New  Free  Book 
is  fully  illustrated. 
It  tells  HOW  and 
WHY  new  modern 
N  O  N  -  SURGICAL 
methods  are  proving 
so  successful.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


RECTAL-COLON 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar inflammation. 
These  disorders, 
we  can  success- 
fully treat  for 
you,  at  the  same 
time  we  treat 
Glandular  inflam- 
mation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

is  also  amenable 
to  a  painless  Non- 
Surgical  treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
tails of  this  treat- 
ment given  in  our 
Free  Book. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

|  NAME. 
I 
I 


EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  B5350 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your 
New   FREE   Book.    I   am   interested   in  full 
information  on  (Please  Check  Box) 
□  Hernia     □  Rectal-Colon     □  Glandular 

Inflammation 


ADDRESS. 

TOWN  

STATE  
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CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


Air-Conditioned 
Rooms 

No  Charge 
For  Children 

<• 

.Uiaai  £<acA 

Free  Teletype 
Reservations 

(8 


Write  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card 
and  Information 
booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham.  Ala..  .Pick -Ban knead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-fountain  Square 

Columbus.  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton.  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston.  Ill  Pick-Georgian 

Flint.  Mich  Pick-Durant 

Pittsburgh.  Pa  .. .  .Pick-Roosevelt 

St  Louis.  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

Pick-Melbourne 
South  Bend.  Ind  .  .Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka.  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D  C  ..Pick-lee  House 
Youngstown,  0.. .  .Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga, Tenn  .Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo  Spnngs.Colo  .Albert  Pick  Motel 

Huntsville.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach.  Fit.  .Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery, Ala  ..Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natche;,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth.  Va  ...Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rocklord.  Ill  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St  Louis.  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  ..Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wacker  Drive  ■  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

America's  Top  Breed 
SUFFOLKS  PLACE  FIRST  IN  REGIS- 
TRATION. Why?  Suffolk  ewes  excel  in 
lamb  production — Suffolk  rams  sire  top 
quality  lambs.  Write. 

THE  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

P.  O.  Box  324L,  Columbia,  Mo. 


Annual  Meetings 

APRIL 

2 — Evonsville  Producers  Commis- 
sion Assn.,  Rural  Center, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

7 — Tri-Sfore  Livestock  Credit 
Corp.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

12 — Producers  Cooperative  Com- 
mission Assn.,  Inc.,  Hotel  La- 
fayette, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Producers  Book  Store 

□  Approved  Practices  in  Beef 
Cattle  Production 

1 — E.  M.  Juergenson.  297  pages,  6 
tables,  159  illustration,  7  graphs; 
1958;  $4.  Coverage  includes  manage- 
ment of  the  breeding  herd,  care  of  the 
cow  and  calf,  rations  for  all  ages  and 
tyes  of  beef  cattle,  parasites  and  dis- 
eases, and  much  more. 

□  Beef  Cattle  Science 

— M.  E.  Ensminger.  822  pages,  389 
Illustrations,  including  many  charts 
and  tables.  Completely  revised;  al- 
most y3  larger;  1960;  $6.75.  Third 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  authoritative  books  on  beef  cat- 
tle. 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  ad- 
vertisement and  mail  with  check, 
money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Box  594-LSP 
Danville,  Illinois 


Name 


mmmm  * 

SYLVIA  PORTER 


Address   
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Census  is  Underway; 
It's  Pure  Dynamite! 

$y  Sylvia  porter 

pOR  THE  FIRST  time  since  Wil- 
liam McKinley  was  President  in 
1900,  the  Republicans  this  year  will 
control  a  juicy  patronage  pie  in  an 
election  year  —  via  the  appointment 
of  the  army  of  voters  who  will  con- 
duct our  nationwide  census  begin- 
ning April  1. 

Not  in  60  years  has  the  GOP  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  the  decennial 
population  census  in  a  national  elec- 
tion year.  Not  since  1940  has  a  census 
year  coincided  with  a  Presidential 
election  year. 

The  decennial  census  actually 
"ranks  with  postmaster  appointments 
as  a  major  patron- 
age 'plum'  avail- 
able to  the  politi- 
cal party  which 
controls  the  Presi- 
dency," in  the 
judgment  of  the 
I  Washington  refer- 
ence service  "Con- 
gressional Quar- 
terly." And  it's  the 
GOP's  turn  to 
have  it. 

Already,  GOP  Congressmen,  Sen- 
ators or  State  Republican  organiza- 
tions across  the  country  have  se- 
lected the  392  census  supervisors  who 
will  run  the  massive  count.  Each  of 
these  will  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  $500  a 
month  for  four  or  five  months  — 
patronage  de  luxe. 

Of  the  supervisors  chosen,  50  are 
women  —  surely  a  reflection  of  the 
crucial  role  women  will  play  in  this 
year's  Presidential  election  as  well  as 
the  availability  of  women  for  the 
posts. 

Being  selected  now  are  about  10,- 
000  crew  leaders  and  160,000  enu- 
merators. The  crew  leaders  will  get 
$15.50  a  day  for  five  to  eight  weeks 
and  the  enumerators  will  get  about 
$12  a  day  for  roughly  two  weeks' 
work.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
enumerators  probably  will  be 
women. 

Altogether,  the  census  patronage 
pie  will  be  worth  about  $45,000,000 
to  the  GOP,  the  highest  figure  ever. 
And  the  cash  value  is  only  a  part  of 
the  story,  for  through  this  patronage, 
the  Republicans  are  deliberately 
solidifying  their  organization  for  the 
November  elections. 

While  the  political  shenanigans  are 
going  on,  though,  the  time  for  the 
massive  undertaking  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. Soon,  you'll  be  getting  a 
questionnaire  to  fill  out  which  will 
ask  you  basic  questions  about  your 
age,  sex,  color  or  race,  marital  status, 
etc.  An  estimated  180,000,000-plus  of 
us  will  be  checked,  45  times  the  num- 
ber counted  in  the  first  U.  S.  census 
in  1790. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  census  enu- 
merator will  call  in  person  to  collect 
your  questionnaire.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau figures  the  160,000  enumerators 
who  will  crisscross  our  country  in 
April  will  travel  over  25,000,000  miles 
or  the  equivalent  of  1,000  times 
around  the  world. 

Every  fourth  household,  in  addi- 
tion, will  get  a  more  detailed  ques- 
tionnaire asking  unprecedented  ques- 
tions about  the  family's  income,  pos- 
sessions, etc.  Then  out  of  it  all  will 
come  economic  and  social  data  of 
keen  significance  to  us  and  the  world. 

And  out  of  it  all  also  will  come 
political  data  of  vital  significance, 
for  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
shifts  uncovered — and  many  will  be 
startling — Congress  will  reapportion 
the  seats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  census  really  will  be 
loaded  with  dynamite! 


IT  PAYS  TO 


Eliminate  Silage  Odors 


BEFORE  THEY  FORM 


II 


W 


® 


£miriE  ACTING 

THEDsStos 


Offensive  silage  odors  are  a  sign  of 
spoilage.  Covering  up  bad  odors  with 
a  flavoring  agent  does  not  improve 
palatability.  When  stock  refuses  sil- 
age, you  have  to  feed  more  supple- 
ments. The  few  cents  a  ton  it  takes  to 
insure  high  quality  silage  with  Kylage 
can  save  you  considerable  in  feed  costs. 


non-irritating 
practically  non-corrosive 
easy  to  use 
stops  silage  odors 


Kylage  is  a  clean,  dustless,  Iree-flowing  powder.  It  is 
virtually  non-corrosive,  easy  on  clothing,  equipment 
and  tools.  Ask  your  larm  supply  dealer  lor  Kylage,  the 
double-acting  silage  preservative. 

TROJAN  POWDER  COMPANY 

chemical  sales  division 
Allentown,  Pa. 

rhemicah  of  quality  since  1905 


rutft  ii!m  m  d  pa     mm  mm 


WET  MOM  » 
New  Nlodel  450 
Jumbo  HayMiH 


Completely  Portable,  mounted 
on  Wetmore  heavy-duty  trailer. 


Write  Dept.  NL  for  Dealer's  Name,  and 
information  on  the  New  Model  "450"  Mill. 


Every  Minute 

Grinds  3  to  5  Whole  Bales! 

Grinds  Almost  as  Much  Loose  Hay 

•  Grinds  4  to  7  Round  Bales  per  Minute. 

•  Enormous  Capacity  on  Loose  Hay 

•  Grinds  Corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled). 

•  Grinds  Other  Grains  and  Grain  Sorghums. 

•  Mixes  Hay  and  Grains  While  It  Grinds. 

The  heavy-duty  Jumbo  Hay  Mill  has  unbelievably  high  capacity. 
'-  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  in  grinding  baled  and 
loose  hay  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  corn,  other  grains  and  grain 
sorghums.  Grinds  all  materials  to  desired  fineness. 

Wide  receiving  hopper  handles  bales  from  any  direc- 
tion. 22"  Self-Feeder  operates  at  variable  speeds, 
easily  raised  for  transport.  New,  improved  type  V-Belt 
Drive  on  Feeder  increases  power  and  speed,  making 
possible  the  grinding  of  huge  quantities  of  loose  hay. 

Sturdily  built  to  operate  at  full-capac- 
ity over  long  periods.  The  Wetmore 
450  Jumbo  Hay  Mill  will  give 
many  years  of  depend- 
able and  satisfactory 
service. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 

BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Tell  our  advertisers  you  saw  it 
in  the  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER. 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  Newt  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — J»y  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN'  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  frorr, 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  ache! 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom. 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  anc 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Anothei 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  ui 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  wort 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  theii 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  theii 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  outpui 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  U 
work.Enjoyagood  night's  sleepand  thesamehappj 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today 
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CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  "Facts  Book" 
containing  everything  from  a  history 
of  the  industry  to  chemicals  and  space  is 
available  from  Manufacturing  Chemists' 
Assn.,  Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  9,  D.C.  Usable  as  a  teaching 
aid  and  for  reference. 

SUMMER  FASHION  CATALOG  con- 
tains 100  new  styles  in  misses'  and 
women's,  teens',  children's  and  half-siizes. 
Also  some  men's  and  boys'  wear;  doll 
clothes,  aprons  and  gifts.  All  in  easy, 
simple,  quick-to-sew  printed  patterns. 
Designs  in  full  color.  Send  25tf  in  coins 
to  Pattern  Dept.  199,  National  Live 
Stock  Producer,  232  West  18th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.Y. 

VACCINES  AND  SERUMS  for  cattle, 
swine,  horses,  sheep  and  turkeys  are 
described  in  catalog  free  from  Colorado 
Serum  Co.,  4950  York  St.,  Denver  16, 
Colo. 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklet*  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


SAMPLES  OF  GRIND  by  feed  mill  and 
illustrated  literature  are  offered  free 
by  N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  919-V  Webster 
St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

SHEEP  BREEDING,  flock  manage- 
ment, range  management  and  market- 
ing information  are  among  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  booklet  "Range  Sheep 
Production."  Ask  for  Circular  290  from 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  State  College, 
N.M. 


MATERIALS  HANDLING  equipment 
for  beef  cattle,  hog  and  dairy  farms 
is  shown  in  colorful  booklets  put  out  by 
Badger  Northland,  Inc.,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 
Ask  for  the  booklet  on  "Barn  Cleaners" 
and  the  one  on  "Silo  Unloaders  and 
Bunk  Feeders." 

GROWING  IRIS  in  the  home  garden  is 
the  title  of  an  8-page  booklet  which 
tells  when,  where  and  how  to  plant  irises. 
Illustrated.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  Price  50. 


give 


New  Myers  general  purpose  sprayers 

VERSATILITY,  HIS 

unmatched  spraying  performance 


This  versatile  Myers  sprayer  is  ideal  for  high 
pressure  spraying  of  cattle  and  orchards.  Gives 
real  penetration  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  too! 


Used  with  boom,  this  same  Myers  sprayer  is  per- 
fect for  weed  control  and  other  row-crop  spraying 
jobs.  Rugged  construction  insures  long  life. 


Available  in  two-wheel  trailer  type  or  skid  models,  Myers  General  Purpose 
Sprayers  provide  low-cost  protection  on  many  different  spraying  jobs. 
Epoxy-coated  tanks  last  years  longer — resist  the  most  corrosive 
spray  chemicals.  Ruggedly  built,  easy  to  handle,  this  compact  sprayer 
operates  at  pressures  from  50-600  lbs.  with  20  gpm.  capacities. 

For  complete  information  and  prices  on  these  new  sprayers  and 
accessories,  see  your  Myers  Sprayer  Dealer  or  write  to: 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bra.  Co* 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


NEW  IDEA  LOADER  STORY  is  given 
in  literature  free  from  New  Idea  Farm 
Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  232,  Coldwater, 
Ohio. 

SAVE  SOIL  with  Grass  Waterways  is 
the  title  of  conservation  circular  810, 
issued    by    the    University    of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  111. 

SELF-UNLOADING  FORAGE  BOXES 
by   Gehl   are  presented   in  literature 
available  from  Gehl  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  UB- 
41-12,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

HOW  TO  MODERNIZE  your  house  is 
described  in  the  32-page  booklet, 
"Home  Remodeling  on  a  Budget  With 
Aluminum."  Write  to  Aluminium  Limited 
Sales,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y. 

POLYETHYLENE  FILM  for  water  con- 
servation is  discussed  in  reports  on  con- 
trol of  seepage  in  farm  ponds,  irrigation 
ditches  and  canals  where  the  film  was 
used  as  lining.  Write  for  Ger-Pak  Agri- 
News,  Bulletin  No.  9,  Studebaker-Pack- 
ard  Corp.,  Kenilworth,  N.  J. 

DEHYDRATED  ALFALFA  is  the  sub- 
ject of  two  booklets  available  from 
American  Dehydrators  Assn.,  Board  of 
Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ask  for 
"Dehydrated  Alfalfa  in  Sheep  Feeding," 
and  "How  to  Feed  Dehydrated  Alfalfa." 

ALASKA'S  AGRICULTURAL  OUT- 
put  is  growing  fast  but  is  still  an  infant 
industry.  Three  booklets  tell  the  story  in 
detail:  "Agriculture  in  Alaska,"  "Farm- 
ing in  Alaska,"  and  "Present  and  Poten- 
tial Agricultural  Areas  in  Alaska."  Ask 
for  them  from  Alaska  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, Box  1828,  Palmer,  Alaska. 

"BREEDING  PROGRAMS  for  Com- 
mercial Beef  Herds"  is  the  self-explan- 
atory title  of  a  pamphlet  available  from 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, College  Station,  Texas.  Ask  for  B- 
908.  Tells  how  to  select  cows  and  bulls 
for  grade  herds,  how  to  get  production 
information  and  grades  at  weaning  time, 
and  how  to  keep  records  on  performance. 

INFORMATION  ON  WETMORE'S 
new  model  450  Jumbo  Hay  Mill  is 
available  from  Wetmore  Pulverizer  & 
Mchy.  Co.,  Dept.  NL,  Box  307,  Tonka wa, 
Okla. 

PIG  PARLOR   EQUIPMENT  is  des- 
cribed in  catalog  available  from  Oakes 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Box   1081,  Tipton, 
Ind. 

LIVE  STOCK  SCALE  plans,  parts  list 
and  idea  book  are  being  offered  by 
Ferguson-Hanks  Corp.,  Dept  12-D,  2140 
W.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago  25,  111. 

FORD  1960  ALMANAC  is  informative, 
profusely    illustrated,    indexed;  good 
reading.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

MISSOURI   CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 
LIVE    STOCK  ASSOCIATION 
Annual  Feeder  Pig  Sales 
29.400    FEEDER  PIGS 
Sold  at   Auction  and   by  the  Pound 
APRIL  9— MAY  10,  1960 

SAT. — APRIL   9— SALEM,    MO  .  3,500 

MON.— APRIL   11— ELLINGTON,   MO.  1.800 

TUES.— APRIL  12— GREENVILLE,  MO.  _1,500 
WED.— APRIL  13 — MARBLE  HILL,  MO.  __1,300 

THURS— APRIL    14— POTOSI.    MO   1,500 

TUES— APRIL    12— VERSAILLES,    MO.  _1.000 

WED— APRIL    13— LEBANON.    MO.  2,200 

THURS  — APRIL  14 — GAINESVILLE,  MO — 1.200 

FRI  —  APRIL    15— AVA,   MO.  1.100 

MON— APRIL   18— VAN   BUREN,   MO.  1.500 

TUES— APRIL    19— HOUSTON.    MO.   1.200 

WED— APRIL  20— VIENNA.   MO.  1.400 

THURS  — APRIL.  21— LINN.   MO  —1.800 

FRI  — APRIL  22— SULLIVAN.  MO.  2,500 

THURS  — APRIL  28— UNIONVILLE.  MO.  _1,200 

SAT— MAY  7— JOPLIN.  MO.  1.700 

TUES— MAY  10—  SALEM.  MO.  3,000 

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 
ASSISTED  BY  THE  MISSOURI  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Pigs  Are  Vac- 
cinated with  MLV  and  Serum  25  Days  or  More 
Prior  to  the  Sale  by  a  Veterinarian.  These  Pigs 
Are  Well  Bred,  Thrifty,  Good-Doing  Kind. 
Raised  on  the  Farms  in  the  Surrounding  Area 
Pigs  Will  Weigh  30  to  125  Lbs.  The  Number  of 
Pigs  per  Lot  Will  Vary  from  a  Few  to  150 
Head.  Farmers  Have  Their  Own  Sale  Pens. 
Veterinary  Inspection  the  Day  of  the  Sale 
Sales  Start  at  1  P.  M.  CST.  For  Details  Write 
to:  MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER  LIVE- 
STOCK ASSOCIATION.  230  MUMFORD  HALL, 
COLUMBIA,  MO. 

MISSISSIPPI  STOCK  farms  show  more  profit 
with  less  work.  Mild  winters,  no  crop  failure 
with  beef  cows.  Full  12  months  pasture.  Write 
size  wanted.  L.  F.  Byrne.  Realtor,  Columbus, 
Mississippi 
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GREATER  SUCCESS^ 


HERE ?v^^Ji 


are  the 

FACTS  abouf^_ 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING  T 


THE  PRODUCER'S 
MAILBOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price   list.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

North  Prairie,  Wis.  

FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  Shetland  Ponies,  Sorrel, 
Palomino,  Dapple,  $100  00  up.  Studs,  Mares. 
Hoyt  Lovelace,  Box  293.  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters.  Heavy  Producing  Danish  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special  prices, 
free  information.  Smith  Chickeries,  450  Mon- 
roe St.,  Mexico.  Mo.  

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis.   

AT  THE  LONDON  Dairy  Show,  scene  of 
Britain's  greatest  bacon  competition,  car- 
casses from  English  Large  Black  have  won 
either  the  Recording  Cup  or  the  Reserve  for 
13  consecutive  years  No  other  breed  has  ever 
matched  that  Record.  Send  for  catalogue  on 
English  Large  Black,  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids, 
Landrace.  Tweddle  Farms,  Dept.  E,  Fergus, 
Ontario,  Canada.   

EMDEN  AND  AFRICAN  Goslings,  Pekin  and 
Rouen  Ducklings.  Abbott's  Hatchery,  R.  1. 
Urbana.  Ind.   

WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams  Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered. H.  L.  Clapp.  Burlington.  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE— Must  sell  15  registered  Angus 
bull  calves  ranging  from  12-13  months  old;  also 
10  registered  Angus  yearling  heifers.  Bangs 
tested.  Overstocked.  Come  and  choose  yours. 
Prices  right.  Call  or  write  Owen  Stock  Farms 
Route  *  5,  Spencer.  Indiana.  

MISSOURI    CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 
PIG  SALES 

April  7  through  May  10  .  30.000-35.000  Feeder 
Pigs  Will  Be  Sold  at  Auction,  by  the  Pound,  in 
Uniform  Lots.  For  Catalog.  Write  Missouri 
Co-operative  Feeder  Livestock  Association, 
230  Mumford  Hall,  Columbia.  Mo.  

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

FREE  100  PAGE  Handbook-Catalog,  (live  stock) 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderblrd. 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

DRESSES  24<;  SHOES  39t  Men's  suits  $4  95: 
Trousers  $1  20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
Catalog.      Transworld     164-DB  Christopher, 

Brooklyn  12,   N.  Y.  

CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  straps,  nylon  rope 
sets.  Anklets,  rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft. 
Samples.  Nearest  dealer.  Bock's  Equip.,  Mat- 
toon.  111. 

MIRACLE  MOTHER  INSTINCT  Safely  stops 
loss  of  rejected  or  orphaned  lambs.  Send  $1  00 
for  supply  large  enough  to  save  five  lambs. 
Distributors  and  salesmen  wanted.  Joe  Fitz- 
gerald Supply  Company,  Route  6,  Dept.  L., 
Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

100  LB.  LAMBS  in  100  Days.  If  you  are  lamb- 
ing  ewes  this  spring  and  want  to  get  your 
lambs  off  to  a  really  fast  start,  then  send 
for  our  new,  FREE,  sheep  feeding  booklet 
that  tells  how  to  get  100  lb.  lambs  in  100  days. 
Hit  the  early  June  market  with  spring  lambs. 
No  obligation.  Write  Dr.  L.  J.  Hanson,  Foxbilt 
Feeds,  5th  &  Grand,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  100-cc  vials 
$10  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous  Free 
price  list.  Vetco,  5612  Knox  South,  Minneapolis 
19,  Minnesota. 

SKIN  SUFFERERS— Black  Root  Skin  Balm  oil 
frontier  specific,  private  formula  of  my  fore- 
fathers over  100  years.  Tried  and  proven  an 
amazing  treatment  for  itching,  psoriasis,  pim- 
ples, chafe,  cracking.  eczema,  wrinkles, 
athlete's  foot,  rash.  acne,  dandruff,  dry  skin, 
other  skin  ailments.  One  box  usually  does  the 
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trick.  Hospital  size  $3.00  post  paid  Moneyback 
guarantee.  Hiram's  Black  Root  Corporation. 
3120  P  North  High  Street.  Columbus  2.  Ohio 
SUPER  ATOM  Fence  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators 
on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  Volts.  Two- 
year  parts  warranty.  20-day  money  back 
guarantee  if  -charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29  50  postpaid.  Also  CO  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith  Fisher  Corp.,  Dept  NL,  Owosso, 
Michigan. 

MISS  AMERICA  slides.  Twenty  2x2  slides  $5  00 
Free  brochure.  Box  433.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
SWEET  POTATO  Plants:  Guaranteed.  ?Lm~- 
proved  Portoricos  200— $1.00;  500— $2.00;  1000 — 
$3.50;  5000— $16.25.  Nancy  Halls.  "Vineless" 
Portoricos,  Georgia  Reds.  Gold  Rush,  Red 
Golds  200— $1.25:  500 — $2  50:  1000— $4  00;  5000— 
$18.75.  Free  "Growing  Potatoes  Everywhere," 
Steele  Plant  Company,  Gleason.  Tennessee. 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

FREE  25th  ANNIVERSARY  Tractor  Parts  Cat- 
alog. Loaded  with  money-saving  Specials. 
World's  largest  stock.  Guaranteed  parts,  new 
and  used  Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

LIVESTOCK  ORDER-BUYER  and  salesman 
age  60  with  40  years  experience  at  major 
stockyards  markets.  Desires  to  relocate^  pref- 
erably in  south  Primary  interest  in  good  cat- 
tle and  feeders  Would  consider  purchase  of 
working  interest  in  either  commission,  auction 
or  order-buying  firm.  Write  Box  4194.  Station 
A.  Evansville.  Indiana 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20.  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation.  Box 
36D.  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4  50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29.000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms.  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way.  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits,  cavies. 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us  Free  information. 
Keeney  Brothers.  New  Freedom,  Penn. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  im- 
proved land  In  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways.  Room  P-100.  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1.  Canada 


HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have 
Free.  No  obligation  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  254-C,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 


DOGS 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS,  guaranteed  heelers 
watchdogs.  Plainview  Stock  Farm,  Rockport, 
Ind. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


CAKE  DECORATING.  Amazing  new  method. 
Details  free.  Decorating  Institute.  Box  658P, 
Wantagh,  New  York. 

SEN D  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  irT 
formation  West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas 


SEW  BABY  wear  for  stores.  We  pay  postage. 
Tiny-Tot.  Gallipolis  36,  Ohio. 


SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write,  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana. 


EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Precut  Products. 
Home  Sewers  Plan  10c.  Redikut's,  Loganville 
52,  Wise. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted!  Mall  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 


POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music.  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


''Grace,  how  weuld  you  like  to  have  a 
house  dog?" 
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BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  co-operative 
publisher:  circular  free.  Meador  Publishing 
Company,   324  Newbury  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 


FASTER  RATE-OF-GAIN  -  The  best  1/3  of  beef  cattle  gain 
IVz  times  faster  than  the  bottom  third  and  use  less  feed  per 
pound  of  meat  gained  -  the  most  important  factor  of  economic 
value  to  you!  ABS  uses  PROGENY-Performance  Tested  Sires 
in  the  top  1/3. 

PROGENY  PERFORMANCE  TESTING  -  Official  tests 
prove  calves  from  ABS  bulls  have  faster  rate-of-gain 
than  calves  of  other  bulls  in  comparative  tests. 

HIGHER  CONCEPTION  RATES -means  you  get  more  cows 
with  calf  on  the  first  breeding.  ABS  uses  only  bulls  with  proved 
fertility  .  .  .  official  average  of  over  72%  success  first  time  bred. 

CARCASS  EVALUATION  -  Steers  in  PROGENY  Per- 
formance tests  are  slaughtered  and  judged  on  meat 
qualities  that  are  in  demand  by  the  supermarket  and 
housewife.  Many  of  the  ABS  bulls  have  steer  progeny 
with  carcass  evaluation  information.  Carcass  evaluation 
is  an  ever  important  measuring  stick  in  sire  selection. 

AND 

VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL 
HIGHER  %  CALF  CROPS  MORE  UNIFORM  FEEDERS 

LESS  COST  THAN  WITH  HERD  BULLS 

For  further  information  or  "ABS  BEEF  SIRE  DIRECTORY"  write  to  address  below: 


BETTER  HERD  BREEDING   .  .  MEANS  .  .   BETTER  HERD  INCOME 

pf  AMERICAN 

sire  ig  j$  H  E  E  D  E .R.  S 

PROVED  GREAT j  ^  ^  $j     CH|CAGO  10,  ILL. 


Sr,r» mi  Bieedetj  in  45  Slate  I  Sewrs-I  Fweif  n  Cwntrwj:  Stud  Farm  at  Madison,  Wiit^ 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


CALIFORNIA'S 


SANTA  MONICA'S 


and  NEW  TOWER  California's  World, 
famous  Resort  overlooking  the  Blue  Pacific 
where  Wil  shire  meets  the  sea.  Twenty  minutes 
from  International  Airport.  450  luxurious 
rooms  and  bungalows,  all  with  television  and 
radio.  Complete  convention  facilities.  Banquet 
rooms  for  up  to  2,000,  air-conditioned.  Exciting 
new   Venetian    Room    and   Cantonese  Room. 

Swimming  pool  Beautiful  grounds  and 
landscaped  gardens.  Rates  from  $8. 
'  Write  William  W.  Donnelly,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Across  the  U.S.A.  and  in  HAWAII 

MASS  AG  LI  A 

CREST  OF  GOOD  LIVING 

JOSEPH  MASSAGLIA,  JR.,  President 


  MASSAGLIA  HOTELS  — 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF.  Hotal  Miramar 
SAN  JOSE.  CALIF.  Hotal  Sainta  Claira 
LONG  BEACH.  CALIF.  Hotel  Wilton 
GALLUP.  N.M.  Hotal  El  Rancho 
ALBUQUERQUE,  Hold  Franciscan 
DENVER.  COLO.  Hotal  Park  Lana 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  Hotal  Ralaigh 
HARTFORD,  CONN.  Hotal  Bond 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.  Hotal  Sharwyn 
CINCINNATI,  O.  Hotal  Sinten 

•  HONOLULU  Hotal  WaiUki  Billmore 

World-lomcd  betels 
""Teletype  service — Family  Plan — 


WARN®  HUBS 

i — the  name  that  means 
SELECTIVE  DRIVE 
for  4-WHEEL  DRIVES 


I  pair  out  of  4  goes 
on  a  farm  truck! 

Farms  and  ranches  use  more  4-wheeI 
drives  than  any  other  business,  and 
more  of  the  vehicles  are  equipped  with 
Warn  Hubs,  too.  Of  extra  importance 
to  you  is  the  fact  that  many  Warn  Hubs 
are  not  traded  in  with  the  vehicle,  but 
are  put  on  the  new  truck!  They  stop 
front  end  drag  in  2  w.d.,  save  gas, 
gears,  tires,  improve  performance  and 
handling  ease.  They're  built  to  last — 
guaranteed — proven.  You  can  depend 
on  it! 

WARN,  HUBS 


WARN  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 


Riverton  Box  6064-NP 
Seattle  68,  Wash. 
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tjCoohd  to  tke  Editor 


Shifts  in  Meat  P«ieltiiii£ 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ANIMAL  CARE 
is  a  reference  book  giving  in  simple 
language  the  information  needed  for 
treatment  of  common  animal  ailments. 
An  excellent  book  for  every  farmer  and 
stockowner,  and  for  students  of  agricul- 
ture and  veterinary  science.  Information 
on  everything  from  fly  control  to  hy- 
drogen bomb  explosions.  Illustrated  with 
36  photographs,  327  figures;  1,056  pages; 
1959;  Price  $9.  The  Williams  &  Wil- 
kins  Co.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
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VETERINARY  DRUGS  IN  CURRENT 
USE  is  the  title  of  a  pocket-size  dic- 
tionary designed  to  be  of  on-the-job  use 
to  veterinarians,  farmers,  veterinary  drug- 
gists, county  agents  and  vocational  agri- 
culture teachers.  Information  on  600 
veterinary  drugs;  over  1,800  alphabetical 
entries,  cross-referenced.  By  Dr.  Rudolph 
Seiden,  it  has  128  pages  in  flexible  cover. 
Price  $2.25.  Springer  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 


QNCE  UPON  A  TIME  major  meat 
processors  maintained  their  head- 
quarters at  stockyards  in  such  big 
cities  as  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles.  This  close  identifi- 
cation with  the  industry  is  no  longer 
true. 

Here  in  Chicago,  the  big  packers 
have  said,  or  will  be  saying,  farewell 
to  the  stockyards.  Wilson  &  Co.  head- 
quarters are  now  in  Prudential  Plaza 
hard  by  Lake  Michigan  and  some  20 
miles  away  from  the  bellow  of  cat- 
tle, the  grunt  of  swine,  the  bleat  of 
sheep. 

Just  a  stone's  throw  away,  Armour 
&  Co.  offers  employees  a  view  of  the 
Chicago  River  from  the  Sun-Times 
Bldg.  John  Morrell  maintains  head- 
quarters on  LaSalle  Street  where  the 
bankers  hold  sway.  Swift  &  Co.  is 
moving  to  downtown  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1961. 

Why  the  big  change?  In  a  nutshell 
the  answer  is  trucks,  terminals  and 
technology! 

Chicago,  a  pioneer  terminal  mar- 
ket, reached  its  peak  as  a  slaughter- 
ing center  in  1918  accounting  for 
17.4%  of  all  cattle  and  15.7%  of  all 
hogs  slaughtered  in  the  United  States. 
In  those  days,  as  now,  Chicago  was  a 
major  railroad  center  and  99%  of  all 
live  stock  moved  to  market  by  rail. 

Then  came  hard  surface  roads  and 
big  trucks  "trailed"  more  and  more 
animals  to  market.  Today,  about  90% 
of  all  live  stock  slaughtered  rolls  to 
market  on  rubber  tires.  The  location 
of  big  terminal  markets,  convenient 
for  rail  shipments,  proved  to  be  in- 
convenient for  shipment  by  truck. 

But  terrific  congestion  and  the  in- 
creased shrinkage  of  animals  in  trans- 
it, higher  insurance  costs,  greater 
charges  of  yarding  and  other  market- 
ing costs  began  to  make  interior  mar- 
kets look  more  attractive  to  both 
farmers  and  packers.  In  some  areas, 
freight  rates  favored  local  slaughter 
and  refrigerated  trucks  brought  into 
play  the  preference  of  shipping 
dressed  meats  instead  of  live  animals. 

Along  with  changes  in  transporta- 
tion, there  were  geographic  shifts  in 
live  stock  production.  The  South 
started  raising  feeder  cattle  to  com- 
pete with  the  West;  the  West  started 
feeding  cattle  to  compete  with  the 
Corn  Belt.  Hogs  sought  new  levels  in 
areas  of  the  South  and  Midwest  where 
labor  and  grain  were  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Big  Western  Sheep  States 


showed  declines  in  range  bands  while 
Native  states  increased  their  flocks. 

Along  with  these  shifts,  there  were 
technological  changes  in' meat  proc- 
essing. The  old  multi-story  plants  be- 
came obsolete.  New  single-floor 
plants  began  replacing  the  top-to- 
bottom  material  flow  of  the  old  plants 
whose  de-assembling  of  live  animals 
had  been  copied  from  the  assembly 
line  techniques  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. Quicker  chilling  methods  re- 
duced the  needs  for  huge  meat  re- 
frigerators. Faster  curing  methods 
turned  out  hame  in  hours,  not  days. 

In  1923,  about  77%  of  the  hogs  were 
slaughtered  under  federal  inspection 
at  terminal  public  markets.  By  1951, 
the  proportion  had  declined  to  42%. 
For  cattle,  the  decline  was  smaller — 
from  90%  to  73%.  This  shift  from 
terminal  to  interior  markets  (or  near- 
home  markets)  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  decline  in  the  distance  of 
animals  trucked  to  market. 

In  Indiana,  for  example,  over  90% 
of  all  hogs  sold  on  local  markets  orig- 
inate within  25  miles  of  the  market, 
while  only  7%  of  the  hogs  sold  on 
terminal  markets  come  from  within 
25  miles.  Farmers  also  market  more 
frequently,  selling  smaller  lots  —  a 
practice  encouraged  by  the  shorter 
distance  to  market.  They  also  began 
more  uniform  distribution  of  farrow- 
ings  throughout  the  year. 

The  marketing  of  feeder  cattle  and 
calves,  too,  has  shifted  away  from 
public  terminal  markets.  In  1940,  the 
proportion  of  feeders  shipped  to  eight 
major  feeding  states  in  the  Corn  Belt 
through  terminal  markets  had  de- 
clined to  65%  as  compared  with  85% 
in  the  1920's.  By  1956,  over  half  of  all 
feeder  cattle  were  marketed  by  direct 
sales— ranchers  to  Corn  Belt  feeders 
or  dealers  on  local  markets. 

All  of  these  changes — technological, 
locational,  geographical  —  result  in 
new  problems  which  must  be  solved 
by  the  nation's  meat  processors  and 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  who  mar- 
ket meat  animals. 

There's  an  old  proverb  concerning 
the  two  ways  to  get  to  the  top  of  an 
oak  tree.  One  way  is  to  climb  like 
hell;  the  other  is  to  sit  on  an  acorn. 
We  believe  that  farmers,  through 
their  live  stock  marketing  coopera- 
tives, are  climbing  like  hell  to  solve 
their  problems.  And  from  the  looks 
of  things,  we  don't  see  many  packers 
sitting  on  acorns! 


when  it  comes 
to  HOT 
IMX'IWCr 

the  Caseys 
go  to  bat  for 

WISCONSIN 

air-cooled 
ENGINES 


Omer  Casey  and  his  two  sons,  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  specialize  in  custom  haying  of 
Yuma  Valley  alfalfa.  They  cover  from 
3000  to  4000  acres  in  a  season,  operat- 
ing at  temperatures  up  to  115°  F.  And 
that's  really  hot  haying! 
For  a  fast,  economical  baling  operation 
the  Caseys  employ  six  different  pieces 
of  Wisconsin-powered  equipment  .  .  . 
including  a  Haro-bed  self-propelled 
automatic  wagon  to  remove  the  crop 
from  the  field. 

The  Caseys  say  this:  "We  have  had  very  good 
luck  with  all  of  our  Wisconsin-powered  equip- 
ment. Have  never  burned  a  valve.  The  Wisconsin 
air-cooled  engine  has  done  away  with  the  radia- 
tor which  would  last  at  the  most  one  season  here. 
For  haying,  we  wouldn't  have  any  other  type  of 
air-cooled  engine  but  the  Wisconsin.  In  fact,  we 
hope  that  every  piece  of  equipment  we  buy  in  the 
future  will  be  equipped  with  a  Wisconsin  engine." 

The  Caseys,  like  many  other  farm 
operators  throughout  the  hot  areas  of 
the  South  and  Southwest,  have  found 
that  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines 
beat  the  heat  and  lick  the  job  with  com- 
plete dependability.  If  that's  what  you 
are  looking  for  . . .  you  can't  do  better 
than  to  use  Wisconsin-powered  farm 
equipment.  Write  for  Engine  Bulletin 
S-249.  Address:  Dept.  F-100. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 


Low  cost  PUSH-BUTTON  mixing 
FASTER  unloading  with 

U  CI  IV  MIXER 
nLLIA  BLENDER 


■k  You  get  hauling,  p.t.o.  mix- 
ing and  blending,  and  unload- 
ing in  one  unit  for  up  to  $400 
less  than  a  stationary  mixer  of 
the  same  capacity. 

"A-  Up  to  6,000  pounds  capacity 
—  holds  120  bu.  — 145  cu.  ft. 
with  extension  sides  and  tan- 
dem axles.  Low  to  ground  — 
64"  high — easy  to  fill. 


5  FORCE  FEED  MIXING  ROLLS 
in  each  compartment! 

Mixes  and  blends  to  commercial  standards 
on  your  farm.  Also  available  as  attachment 
—add  Mixer-Blender  kit  to  your  Helix  Model 
100  auger  box  anytime.  Converts  to  bulk 
delivery  unit— discharges  33  in.  to  16  M  ft. 


HELIX  CORPORATION  •  CROWN  POINT.  INDIANA  •  DEPT. 


BULK  DELIVERY 
ATTACHMENT 
available 
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By  the  Light  of  the  Moon 


/^ALILEO  FIRST  SAW  the  moon 
through  a  telescope  in  1609.  The 
Russians  planted  their  pennant  on 
the  moon  in  1959.  During  the  inter- 
vening 3V2  centuries,  poets,  writers 
and  scientists  have  built  up  quite  a 
bit  of  moonlore — much  of  it  concern- 
ing agriculture. 

The  almanacs  point, out  that  crops 
producing  yields  above  the  ground 
should  be  planted  in  the  new  or  in- 
crease of  the  moon  for  best  growth. 
Root  crops,  conversely,  yield  best 
when  planted  in  the  old  or  decrease 
of  the  moon. 

Cattle  slaughtered  in  the  fulling  of 
the  moon  are  said  to  be  fatter  and 
give  juicier  meat  than  those  butch- 
ered in  the  waning  moon.  If  hogs  are 
slaughtered  in  the  waxing  of  the 
moon,  the  pork  will  swell  in  the  bar- 
rel. Shear  sheep  in  the  increase  of 
the  moon  and  the  wool  will  grow 
again  better  and  stronger. 

Spread  manure  when  the  horns  of 


the  moon  are  down.  Lay  rail  fence 
when  the  horns  of  the  moon  are  up; 
finish  when  the  horns  are  down. 
Marry  or  move  in  the  light  of  the 
moon  for  best  results. 

A  Lunar  month  is  29  V2  days — the 
time  required  for  the  moon  to  make 
a  complete  circle  around  the  earth. 
The  belt  or  path  it  follows  in  com- 
pleting this  distance  is  divided  into 
12  equal  parts,  each  being  30°  wide, 
and  these  12  divisions  of  the  moon's 
path  round  the  earth  are  called  the 
12  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Some  folks  scoff  at  moonlore; 
others  swear  by  its  beliefs  and  super- 
stitions. Farmers  who  are  "moon- 
lighters" —  working  at  another  job 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  to  make 
ends  meet  —  are  probably  just  too 
busy  or  too  tired  to  care  one  way  or 
the  other. 


ampler 
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-8  powered  Sightliner®  highway  tractor  measures  only  48-in. 
imper-to-back-of-cab.  Allows  longer  legal  loads  with  any  choice 
today's  modern  trailers.  GCW  ratings  up  to  65,000  lbs. 


rhey're  ready  when 
he  market  won't  wait! 


]  hen  the  market's  up,  loads  are  heavy  and  trips 
Jf;  frequent  and  fast. 

That's  the  time  to  have  an  International  Truck 
\  rking  for  you.  Because  International  Trucks— 
fj m  Pickups  and  stakes  to  heavy-duty  models— are 
*  tit  to  take  the  pounding  of  top  payloads  at  top 
fyeds. 

juet  your  International  Truck  Dealer  or 
Ihnch  take  inventory  of  your  requirements. 

1  y'll  help  you  choose  the  right  International 
rJ'ck  model  with  the  right  body,  capacity  and 
c  lponents  for  full  performance  every  time. 
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International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago 
Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors 

Construction  Equipment 
McCormick'a)  Farm  Equipment  and 
Farmall®  Tractors 


Pickups  with  7-ft.  or  8V£-ft.  all-steel  Bonus- Load  bodies  have  25%  more  load- 
space.  Cabs  give  you  top  comfort  with  5-ft.  wide  seat  and  big  windshield 
with  no  doorway  projections.  True- truck  V-8's  standard,  "sixes"  optional. 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 


WORLD'S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 
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nobody  likes  you  like  Chevrolet 

(and  how  this  superlative  '60  shows  it!) 


Nowhere  will  you  find  another  car  that  caters  to  your  driving 
wants  like  this  one.  That's  because  nobody  else  has  gone  to  such 
lengths  to  find  out  what  you  want,  and  to  give  it  to  you.  Eighteen 
sizzlin'  new  models  for  '60 — every  one  designed  for  a  particular 
set  of  requirements.  Once  you've  picked  out  your  favorite,  give  it 
a  good  leisurely  going  over  and  notice  all  the  extra  ways  Chevy 
tries  to  please  you  (without  once  forgetting  your  budget) : 


Roomier  Body  by  Fisher  with  a 
lower  and  narrower  transmission  tun- 
nel that  gives  more  fool  room. 
Pride-pleasing  style  (you'll  like  the 
way  it  combines  good  looks  with  good 
sense,  that  easier -to-load  vacation- 
sized  trunk,  for  instance). 
New  Economy  Turbo-Fire  V8 
(makes  friends  fast  by  getting  up  to 
10%  more  miles  on  a  gallon  of 
regular). 

Widest  choice  of  engines  and  trans- 
missions (21*  combinations  in  all — 
to  satisfy  the  most  finicky  driver). 


Hi-Thrift  6  (built,  of  course,  with 
Chevy's  ever-faithful  dependability). 
Coil  springs  at  all  4  wheels  (with 
the  extra' cushioning  of  newly  designed 
body  mounts,  you've  never  had  it 
smoother  than  you  do  in  Chevrolet). 
Quicker  stopping  Safety-Master 
brakes  (another  important  reason 
Chevy's  the  kind  of  friend  you  can 
count  on). 


Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 


CHEVROLET 


* 


J 

(here's  no  new  car  like  a  '60  Chevrolet.  The  Impala  4-Door  Sport  Sedan.  See  The  Dinah  Shore  Chevy  Show  in  color  Sundays,  NBC-TV— The  Pat  Boone  Chevy  Showroom  weekly,  ABC-TV. 
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May  1960  •  10  Cents 


Hog  and  Lamb  Prices  Up 
Don't  Let  Your  Hay  Wait 


•  Iowa's  Marketing  Pattern 

•  Raise  Meat-Type  Sheep 


Mr.  Miller  (left)  discusses  the  advantages  of  Firestone  truck  tires  with  Firestone  Dealer,  Ed  Claycomb. 

"From  Red  River  to  the  border— 
Firestones  proved  themselves  to  me!" 


says  A.  S.  Miller,  Scott  City,  Kansas.  "We  ran 
our  own  truck  tire  tests  using  Firestone  and 
another  brand.  We  ran  the  same  road,  same 
load,  same  miles.  The  other  tires  wore  out  fast 
while  the  Firestones  looked  like  new.  Firestone 
is  always  on  top  with  improvements— and  the 
service  I  get  from  Ed  Claycomb,  my  dealer, 
keeps  me  mighty  happy,  too!" 

Like  A.  S.  Miller,  you'll  find  Firestone  truck 
tires  deliver  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  FIRESTONE  RUBBER-X,  the  longest  wearing  rubber 
ever  used  in  Firestone  truck  tires,  greatly  prolongs 
tread  life. 

•  FIRESTONE  SHOCK -FORTIFIED  CORD  gives  you 
built-in  stamina  for  top  impact  resistance  under 
roughest  hauling  conditions. 

•  FIRESTONE  TRANSPORT  TIRE:  designed  and  built 
to  give  you  maximum  mileage  at  minimum  cost  in 
general  farm  hauling. 

•  FIRESTONE  ALL  TRACTION  TIRE:  improved  road 
mileage  leader  with  top  traction  for  feed  lots,  soft 
fields  and  lanes. 


•  FIRESTONE  SUPER  ALL  TRACTION  TIRE:  heavy 
duty,  wide,  extra  deep  tread  for  traction  on  highways 
or  in  mud  or  snow. 

Extra  service  at  no  extra  cost — that's  the  Firestone 
story  over  and  over  again!  See  your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store  about  the  complete  line  of  Firestone  farm 
tractor  and  implement  tires,  too.  And  remember, 
Firestone's  FREE  NEW  TRACTOR  TIRE 
LOANER  SERVICE  keeps  your  equipment  working 
during  retreads  and  repairs. 


All  All  Traction 

Non-Skid*  Champion* 


Champion 
Guide  Crip* 


— TRUCK  CAR — 

All  DeLuxe 
Traction*  Champion* 
•Firestone  T.M. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  11)00,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
pretty  Sandy  Crocker,  19-year- 
old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob 
Isaacks,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.  Sandy 
is  a  sophomore  at  New  Mexico  State 
University  where  she  majors  in  edu- 
cation. She  is  also  active  in  the  NMSU 
4-H  alumni  association,  lives  on  a 
farm,  and  raises  fat  crossbred  lambs 
such  as  the  one  she  is  holding. 

Her  real  name  is  Sandra  Jane  but 
"Sandy"  fits  her  much  better.  She  is 
a  former  junior  leader  in  the  Scodac 
4-H  Club  of  Dona  Ana  County,  N.  M.; 
was  an  FFA  chapter  sweetheart  in 
1958,  and  was  runner-up  to  the  New 
Mexico  state  fair  queen  in  1957.  She 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Thunder- 
bird  mounted  square  dance  team  of 
Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  for  eight  years. 
These  horse  lovers  often  participate 
in  special  events  throughout  The 
Sunshine  State.  Cover  photo  courtesy 
of  John  M.  White,  New  Mexico  State 
University. 
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BECAUSE  THEY 


WORK 


What  we  like  about  Chevrolet's  ability  to  get  more  work  done  is 
that  it  can  be  proved  in  short  order — in  just  one  pass  over  a 
beat-up  pasture  trail  or  out  in  the  field.  Try  it.  See  if  you  aren't 
able  to  maintain  faster  safe  speeds  with  those  new  torsion  springs 
soaking  up  vibration  and  road  shock.  You  can  cut  down  your 
trip  time  appreciably.  Your  loads  are  better  protected.  You  feel 
less  tired  after  a  day's  work  (handling's  extra  easy).  And  your 
Chevy  lasts  longer  because  it  doesn't  have  to  take  the  daily 
beating  an  ordinary  front-axle  truck  does.  You'll  figure  Chevy's 
roomier,  more  comfortable  cab  is  worth  more,  too.  Add  on 
Chevrolet's  tried  and  true  economy,  its  well-known  reliability 
and  high  trade-in  value — you  just  can't  find  a  sounder  truck 
investment  than  this  one.  Drive  one  and  see  what  you  think. 
.  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


STURDI-BILT  TO  TAKE  A  BEATING 
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CHEVROLET  TRUCK! 


the  same  profit-making 
story  each  year! 


What  about  1960?  Smart  hog  producers  will 
be  taking  full  advantage  of  three  years  of 
comparative  studies  of  feed  additives  at 
Purdue  University.* 

Why?  Because  for  three  years,  hogs  fed 
Arsanilic  Acid  have  had  the  lowest-cost  gains 
in  Purdue  University's  annual  comparison  of 
feed  additives.  Here  are  the  latest  results  on 
Arsanilic  Acid  . .  . 

•  Gains  made  at  8%c  feed  cost,  per  pound, 
Vbc  less  than  the  next  most  effective  additive. 

•  Increase  of  18%  in  daily  weight  gains. 

•  Better  feed  efficiency  than  any  other  single 
additive  or  combination. 

•  95  pounds  of  feed  with  Arsanilic  Acid  did  the 
work  of  100  pounds  without. 

Each  year,  Arsanilic  Acid-fed  hogs  gained 
each  pound  for  less  than  9c  feed  cost.  Each 
year,  too,  more  growers  have  found  Arsanilic 
Acid  works  even  better  in  their  own  lots.  That's 
because  it  improves  herd  health,  makes  feed  go 
farther.  Any  farmer  marketing  200  hogs  can  cut 
cost— and  add  to  profits— 75c  to  $1.00  per  hog 
marketed  using  good  feeds  fortified  with  it. 

Make  sure  your  hog  feeds  contain  Arsanilic 
Acid.  From  starters  all  the  way  to  finishing  sup- 
plements, notice  the  profit  difference  it  makes  in 
feeding  hogs.  Write  us  to  find  out  where  you 
can  get  good  feeds  fortified  with  it. 


*  We'll  be  happy  to  send  you  the  printed  results 


For  the 

lowest-cost  swin 
gains,  use  feeds 
fortified 
with 


mm 


911544A 


ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

CHEMICAL  MARKETING  DIV.,  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


hT^A  "STEEL  GUARD" 

it  Rope-Wick  Oiler 


Complete^  new!  Entkeij  different! 

Vastly  Superior!  New-Type! 
LIFETIME    RUBBING    ELEMENT  " 

LLY  AUTOMATIC! 


Super 


-matic  action  keeps  giant  steel-guard  rubbing 
No  pump  !  No 


A  "Better  Oiler"  At  A  "Better  Price" 
WRITE  For  Catalog  showing  complete  line  of 
Farnam  Oilers  from  $26.95  up.  Also  Insecti- 
cides for  use  in  them.  All  at  new  low 

§ rices  !  Also  details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan." 
ent  air-mail !  Mail  coupon  or  write  — 
fARNAM  CO.  Dept.  rw-s  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


lement  fully  saturated.  No  pump  !  No  valve  drip  ! 
waste  of  oil !  Insecticide  released  only  as  cattle 
rub.  5-Gal.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks.  No  service 
problem  !  No  installation  problem  !  Mount  them 
on  any  post,  tree  or  side  of  building.  Fill  'em 
and  forget  'em. 

[^^r^^COMPANTis" 

1   8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha,  N 

Send  Cattle  Oiler  Catalog,  new  low  prices  and  | 
details  of  "30-Day  Trial  Plan"  to  ) 


Dept. 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


Name  

Address . 


[_City_ 


.State 


.■J 


MEYER 

SAVES  THE  LEAVES 

MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  much  slower  because 
(hey  ore  fed  by  on  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hay. 
Leaves  are  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  some  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  ovailoble.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  of  MEYER  dealer. 

fliEVER  mfC.  CO.  Box  7657  Norton,!... 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


"I  am  a  recent  subscriber  to  your  maga- 
zine and  I  have  found  it  very  interesting 
and  informative,  especially  the  live  stock 
price  forecast  and  other  features.  I  am 
enclosing  $1  for  a  3-year  subscription  to  a 
friend  of  mine." 

— George  W.  Benjamin 
Mid-Texas   Angus  Assn. 
Cleburne,  Texas 

"Enclosed  is  $2  for  cost  of  Swine  Equip- 
ment Plans  and  Beef  Equipment  Plans.  We 
like  your  magazine  very  much,  but  selfish- 
ly would  prefer  more  eastern  market  quota- 
tions." 

—William  H.  Yerkes  III 
None  Such  Farms 
Buckingham,  Pa. 

•  To  Mr.  Yerkes  and  other  eastern 
live  stock  producers,  our  plans  do  call 
for  an  expansion  of  eastern  market  quo- 
tations sometime  this  fall.  Meanwhile, 
you  can  call  N.  L.  Claiborne,  manager, 
Producers  Livestock  Assn.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  (GRant  1-1010)  for  live  stock  mar- 
keting advice. 

Both  Swine  and  Beef  Plans  Equip- 
ment booklets  ($1  each)  contain  56 
pages  chockful  of  detailed  plans  for  use- 
ful live  stock  equipment.  Prepared  by 
ag  engineers  of  13  Midwest  Colleges. 
Send  your  dollar  bills  at  our  risk  and 
we'll  see  that  you  get  them. — Ed. 

"In  the  interest  of  accuracy  your  article 
(Inside  Washington  for  March,  1960) 
might  have  mentioned  that  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  raises  Herefords  (not  Angus)  on 
his  Texas  ranch." 

— Don  McCarthy 

American  Hereford  Assn. 

•  Senator  Johnson  being  a  good  poli- 
tician would  like  to  have  both  the  An- 
gus and  Hereford  vote.  He  raises  both. 
Recently  he  showed  an  Angus-Hereford 
crossbred  animal,  the  result  of  an  Angus 
bull  getting  in  with  the  Hereford  cows. 
—Ed. 

"Your  letter  of  March  29  (refusing  an 
article  on  farm  politics)  was  short  and  to 
the  point  ...  If  you  are  a  cattleman  or 
farmer,  or  know  anything  about  either, 
you  know  that  we  are,  and  have  been,  up 
to  our  ears  in  politics — in  the  field  of 
feedlots,  markets,  pastures— for  27  years. 

"I  was  one  of  four  men  from  Nebraska 
who  made  a  trip  to  Washington  (on  our 
own)  to  keep  live  stock  out  of  farm  pro- 
grams 27  years  ago.  I  am  a  dues-paying 
member  of  the  Nebraska  Stockyards  and 
four  other  live  stock  groups  and  own  stock 
or  membership  in  18  farmer  cooperatives. 

"I  would  like  to  build  a  fence  around 
our  3,000  acres  of  pasture  and  farmland 
where  we  raised  70,000  bushels  of  corn 
and  milo  and  put  up  2.500  tons  of  alfalfa 
to  raise  2,000  head  of  live  stock  annually 
— a  fence  that  would  keep  politics  out  of 
our  hair.  And  do  as  you  say — discuss  only 
issues  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  all 
farmers,  especially  live  stock  farmers. 

"I  have  nothing  to  sell — don't  need  votes 
— and  if  you're  not  interested  in  reading 
what  I  might  give  you  free,  I  am  not 
interested  in  paying  you  for  your  opinions. 

"You  may  cancel  my  subscription,  return 
my  money  or  give  it  to  charity.  Tell  them 
where  it  came  from  and  let  me  know 
where  it  went." 

— R.  L.  Kaliff 
Rural  Route  #3 
York,  Nebraska 

•  Come,  now,  Mr.  Kaliff.  We  refused 
your  proposed  article  on  farm  politics 
per  se  because  such  an  article  does  not 
meet  our  editorial  requirements.  We're 
always  interested  in  farmers'  opinions 
and  we  are  not  afraid  to  discuss  politics 
insofar  as  they  affect  the  nation's  live 
stock  industry. 

Your  subscription  expired  with  our 
March,  1960  issue  so  there  will  be  no 
refund  either  to  you  or  charity.  We'd 
like  to  have  you  renew,  however.  The 
price  is  only  50r*  a  year,  3  years  for  SI. 
There  happen  to  be  at  present  more 
than  a  quarter-of-a-million  farmers  "pay- 
ing for  our  opinions."  We'd  like  to  have 
you  join  them. — Ed. 
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DODGE  CORRALS  DIG  SAVINGS 


Whether  it's  domes 


or  dollars,  this  rough  and  ready  Dodge  Sweptline  rounds  up  a  whole  herd  of  savings.  You  knock 
dollars  off  your  gas  bill  with  top  performance  on  regular  gas  .  .  .  V-8  or  Six.  She's  nice  and  easy  to 
handle,  too.  You  can  cut  and  turn  in  the  tightest  spots  with  Dodge's  modern  gear-before-axle  steering 
and  extra-large  brakes.  You  can't  find  a  pick-up  with  bigger  load  space  .  .  .  that  means  fewer  trips, 
more  savings!  Meanwhile,  back  at  your  Dodge  dealer  .  .  .  you'll  find  a  low  price  tag  that  says 
"Dodge"  is  your  brand  for  big  savings  in  every  truck  range.  Choose  from  140  moneysaving  models. 


Dodge  4-wheel- 
drive  models  are 
available  with 
rugged  Six  or  V-8 
engines  up  to 
202  hp.  6,000  lbs. 
to  20,000  lbs. 
max.  G.V.W. 


DEPEND  ON 


DODGE 


TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  IN 


A    PRODUCT    OF    CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 
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PROTEIN   CAN  BE  EXTRACTED 

from  vegetable  matter  eight  times 
more  efficiently  than  nature's  most 
expert  counter-part  (a  grazing  cow) 
with  a  new  process  developed  by 
British  scientists.  Known  as  the 
I.  P.  P.  (impulse  process  protein) 
technique,  the  new  development 
holds  great  promise  for  people  in  un- 
dernourished areas  of  the  world.  The 
IPP  machine  can  produce  two  ounces 
of  pure  protein  powder  for  only  2V20 
— enough  protein  to  keep  one  person 
in  good  physical  condition  for  a  full 
week. 


The  IPP  process  extracts  protein  in 
the  form  of  a  colorless,  tasteless  fine 
powder  which  is  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  technique  works  with 
any  vegetable  matter — grass,  leaves, 
ferns,  peanuts,  alfalfa,  even  weeds. 
The  discarded  fiber,  with  all  good- 
ness drained  out,  is  usable  for  fuel  or 
paper-making.  Research  to  extract 
protein  in  bulk  from  leafy  material 
has  been  underway  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  past  10  years. 

The  $84,000  IPP  machine  was  de- 
veloped by  I.  H.  Chayen,  British 
Glues  &  Chemicals,  Ltd.,  London.  In 
the  process,  leaf  material  and  alka- 
line water  are  fed  together  into  the 


machine.  Fiber  is  separated  from  pro- 
tein solution  by  a  vibrating  screen 
with  an  impulse  Tenderer  producing 
shock  waves  at  35,000  per  minute  and 
beaters  operating  at  22,000  feet  per 
minute. 

WHEAT  IS  OUR  BIGGEST  farm 
problem,  Secretary  Benson  advised 
reporters  at  a  press  conference  spon- 
sored by  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn.  "It  costs  $1.2  million 
daily  just  to  store  wheat;  some  30% 
of  total  farm  support  funds  go  to 
wheat  growers."  There's  only  four 
things  we  can  do  with  our  surplus 
wheat:  (1)  Eat  it,  (2)  Export  it,  (3) 
Store  it,  or  (4)  Feed  it.  Americans 
are  eating  all  the  wheat  they  want; 
exports  have  been  pushed  to  the 
limit;  more  storage  is  not  the  answer 
because  a  government  bin  is  not  a 
market.  The  only  solution  seems  to 
be  to  feed  wheat  to  live  stock.  "But 
this  market  has  dried  up,"  said  Ben- 
son, "because  of  high  wheat  prices." 

WHEN  FERTILIZING  LAWNS,  ni- 
trogen is  the  key  element.  Here's  a 
quick  way  to  figure  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  needed.  First,  take  the  total 
lawn  surface  (in  square  feet)  and 
divide  by  the  nitrogen  analysis,  then 
divide  by  10.  The  resulting  answer  is 
the  number  of  pounds  of  fertilizer 
needed  to  supply  one  pound  of  avail- 
able nitrogen  per  1,000  square  feet. 

Here's  an  example  using  sulfate  of 
ammonia.  The  analysis  is  20-0-0  or 


20%  nitrogen.  The  area  to  be  ferti- 
lized is  6,000  square  feet.  Thus,  6,000 
(the  area)  divided  by  20  (the  anal- 
ysis) equals  300;  and  300  divided  by 
10  is  30.  Therefore,  30  pounds  of 
20-0-0  fertilizer  will  be  needed  to 
supply  one  pound  of  available  nitro- 
gen to  the  6,000  square  feet.  For  a 
good  lawn,  apply  about  3  lbs.  annual- 
ly in  three  feedings — one  pound  in 
early  spring,  one  pound  six  months 
later  and  one  pound  in  late  summer. 

IF  YOU  ARE  STUMPED  by  tree 
stumps,  try  the  new  liquid  chemi- 
cal mixture  called  "stumpfyre."  When 
a  stump  is  penetrated  by  liquid 
stumpfyre,  up  to  80%  of  it  can  be 
burned  out  as  compared  with  30%  for 
the  untreated  stump.  Stumpfyre 
needs  about  two  to  three  months  to 
penetrate.  Drill  vertical  holes  in  the 
stump  at  4  to  5  inch  spacings.  Fill 
with  stumpfyre  and  cover  with 
weather  shield.  For  best  results  wait 
for  a  10-day  dry  period  in  September 
or  October.  Then  pile  on  the  kindling 
and  light  up.  The  stump  may  smoul- 
der for  days. 

You  can't  buy  stumpfyre,  but  you 
can  mix  it  yourself.  Here's  the  formu- 
la for  an  8-pound  batch.  Three  parts 
Cupric  chloride  (IV2  lbs.),  nine  parts 
Sodium  dichromate  (4Y2  lbs.),  two 
parts  Lead  acetate  (1  lb.)  and  two 
parts  Manganese  chloride  (1  lb.). 
Thin  the  mixture  with  water  to  mo- 
lasses consistency.  Pour  V\  cup  into 


each  hole  drilled.  Write  to  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  for  Circular  795  on 
"Burning  Tree  Stumps  with  Stump- 
fyre." 

MEAT  IS  YOUR  BEST  FOOD  buy, 
asserts  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. When  price  tags  are  translated 
into  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the 
average  worker  (earning  $2.22  an 
hour)  must  work  only  18  minutes  to 
buy  a  pound  of  meat.  The  all-time 
high  cost  of  meat  was  in  1929  when 
36  minutes  of  work  were  required  to 
buy  one  pound  of  meat;  the  low  was 
in  1956  with  16.6  minutes  of  work  re- 
quired for  one  pound  of  meat. 


HUMANE  SLAUGHTER  METHODS 

adopted  by  the  Humane  Slaughter 
Law  of  1958  include:  Chemical,  the 
use  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  for  sheep 
and  swine;  mechanical,  the  use  of 
captive  bolt  stunners  or  gunshot  for 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  calves,  cattle, 
horses  and  mules,  and  electrical,  the 
stunning  of  swine,  sheep,  calves  and 
cattle  with  electric  current.  Packers 
offering  meat  for  sale  to  federal  agen- 
cies after  July  1960  must  comply  with 
this  law. 


GRAIN-MASTER  "24" 

dollar-saving  farm-sized 
grain  storage  for  livestock 
feeders  and  cash-grain  growers 


Stran-Steel's  new  Grain-Master  "24"  pre-engineered  building  makes  common  sense  for 
livestock  feeders  and  cash-grain  growers  alike.  It  loads  to  capacity  without  interior  handling. 
Steep  roof  slope  matches  natural  slope  of  piled  grain.  Pick  the  size  to  fit  your  needs— 24 
feet  wide,  any  length  in  multiples  of  16  feet.  Grain-Master  aeration  system  controls  moisture 
migration  — and  it's  also  available  with  drying  systems  for  small  grain  and  ear  corn.  Ideal 
for  both  grain  and  equipment  storage— a  movable  bulkhead  separates  grain  from  other  stored 
items.  Choose  from  nine  sparkling  new  Stran-Satin  protective  colors!  For  loafing  barns 
and  other  livestock  shelters,  ask  about  the  low-cost  Stran-Master  building.  For  complete 
information  about  Stran-Steel  buildings,  contact  your  local  dealer  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  NLP-15 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Send  the  new  Grain-Master  "24"  catalog  and  information  on  Stran-Satin  Color.  I'm  interested 
I    in  a  building  approximately  ft.  x  ft.  to  be  used  mainly  for 


I 


Name. 


.□  Student 


Address  

City,  State. 


.Phone. 


STRAN-STEEL    IS    A    DIVISION    OF     NATIONAL    STEEL  CORPORATION 
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You  Can't  Afford  to  let  Hay 


Wait 


Quality  of  hay  drops  in  a  hurry  as  it  approaches  maturity. 
Cut  it  at  the  early  bloom  stage  this  year  when  you  can  save  the 
protein  and  other  nutrients  that  mean  higher  live  stock  gains. 


Br  Lee  Schtvanz 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  MAN  who  fig- 
ures that  it  is  better  to  cultivate 
the  corn  than  to  cut  his  hay  or 
silage  at  the  best  stage  of  growth 
ought  to  take  another  look  at  the  fig- 
ures. The  loss  of  protein  from  forage 
may  be  a  great  deal  greater  than  the 
damage  done  by  the  weeds.  Hay  can 
lose  half  of  its  value  in  a  single  month 
as  it  races  along  toward  maturity. 

The  kind  of  hay  made  on  the  aver- 
age farm  is  only  47%  digestible  (total 
digestible  nutrients).  But  alfalfa- 
brome  cut  before  bloom  may  have 
72%  TDN.  Young  rye  and  legumes  hit 
78%.  Cattle  eat  more  of  this  good 
feed  and  get  more  out  of  it — a  double 
gain. 

Early  cutting  can  be  worth  an  ex- 
tra $15  a  ton  or  more  to  you.  If  aver- 
age hay  is  worth  $20  a  ton,  hay  with 
72%  digestible  nutrients  is  worth  $35. 

Another  advantage  is  this:  An 
early-cut  grass  may  have  just  as 
much  energy  value  as  alfalfa  cut  on 
the  same  day.  In  Cornell  tests,  al- 
falfa and  timothy  both  contained  70% 
digestible  nutrients  on  June  1;  63% 
on  June  15;  56%  on  July  1;  and  only 
49%  on  July  15.  Protein  content  was 
cut  in  half  between  June  1  and  July  1. 

Cut  Early  for  More  Profit 

If  you  live  in  the  South,  your  best 
cutting  dates  will  come  earlier  in  the 
year.  Cut  according  to  stage  of 
growth  rather  than  the  calendar.  The 
four  stages  shown  in  our  illustration 
correspond  with  pre-bloom,  bud, 
bloom  and  mature  forage  stages. 

In  a  Western  feeding  test,  hay  cut 
at  two  stages  of  maturity  was  com- 
pared. Native  grass  cut  from  June  25 
to  July  10  produced  gains  three  times 
higher  than  grass  cut  between  August 
25  and  September  15.  Calves  win- 
tered on  the  late  hay,  gained  only  .3 
of  a  pound  per  day.  The  early-cut 
hay  produced  .9  of  a  pound  daily. 

Reasons  for  the  better  gains  show 
up  in  the  chemical  analysis.  There 
was  only  a  small  difference  in  dry 
matter  content  as  the  hay  matured; 
however,  crude  protein  content 
dropped  from  9.29%  to  6.77%.  Late- 
cut  hay  didn't  contain  enough  pro- 
tein or  phosphorus  to  meet  the  cattle's 
winter  nutrient  needs. 

The  calves  on  the  late-cut  hay 
usually  gained  faster  on  pasture  the 
following  summer,  but  they  appeared 
to  consume  more  grass  and  seldom 
caught  up  with  the  heavier  animals 
by  fall.  Yearlings  showed  a  better 
ability  to  make  up  for  slow  winter 
gains  and  usually  weighed  as  much 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  as  those 
wintered  on  early-cut  hay. 

Cutting  alfalfa  at  the  early-bloom, 
or  one-tenth  bloom,  stage  is  recom- 
mended in  most  states.  It  is  a  good 
balance  between  high  yield  and  high 
protein. 

Leaves  start  to  drop  soon  after  the 
plant  reaches  the  tenth-bloom  stage. 
Since  most  of  the  feeding  value  is  in 
the  leaves,  you  want  to  save  as  many 
as  possible.  A  poor  job  of  haymaking 


may  leave  the  feeding  value  of  25 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  field  for  every 
acre  of  alfalfa  put  up. 

One-tenth  bloom  is  a  compromise 
recommendation,  as  higher  protein 
and  palatability  can  be  obtained  by 
cutting  in  the  pre-bud  stage,  and 
highest  yield  at  %  bloom  stage  or 
later. 

Hay  TDN  Drops  Fast 

Cutting  early  does  not  necessarily 
thin  an  alfalfa  stand  and  shorten  its 
life.  Frequent  cutting  does  slow  de- 
velopment of  root  systems  and  gives 
weeds  an  easier  time,  but  new  hardier 
varieties,  short  crop  rotations  and 
chemicals  for  controlling  weeds  have 
greatly  reduced  these  problems. 
Stand  reduction  is  seldom  a  problem 
when  hay,  cut  at  the  foo  bloom  stage, 
is  fertilized  well  and  allowed  time  to 
recover  from  the  last  fall  cutting  be- 
fore frost. 

Leafiness  of  alfalfa  is  an  obvious 
sign  of  quality.  It  affects  not  only 
palatability  but  also  protein,  vitamin 
A,  calcium  and  phosphorus  content 
of  the  hay.  The  leaves  contain  about 
24%  protein  while  the  stems  may  test 


out  only  11%.  If  hay  is  allowed  to  get 
too  dry,  it  is  possible  for  yield  to  be 
cut  a  third  by  leaf  shattering  during 
harvest. 

Even  before  leaves  are  shattered 
off  in  hay  making,  there  is  a  great 
variation  in  the  ratio  of  leaves  to 
stems  in  alfalfa  hay  as  it  matures.  In 
early  spring,  alfalfa  in  the  bud  stage 
is  about  53%  leaves.  It  drops  to  51% 
at  ^10  bloom  and  49%  at  V2  bloom.  In 
mid-summer,  hay  gets  stemmy.  In  the 
bud  stage  it  may  average  only  51% 
leaves.  This  ratio  drops  to  47%  at 
bloom  and  46%  at  V2  bloom.  Again  in 
the  fall  leafiness  improves.  At  bud 
stage  hay  will  contain  about  61% 
leaves  and  maybe  51%  leaves  at  the 
Vz  bloom  stage.  This  difference  in 
leafiness  accounts  for  the  seasonal 
variations  you  find  in  protein  and 
vitamin  A  content  in  even  the  best 
qwality  hay. 

The  V2  bloom  stage  of  maturity  is 
usually  the  most  economical  for  the 
commercial  hay  grower  who  does  not 
receive  a  premium  price  for  premi- 
um hay.  The  producer  growing  hay 
for  his  own  use  should,  however,  con- 


sider the  feeding  value  as  well  as 
yield. 

The  longer  you  delay  cutting,  the 
more  feeding  value  is  lost.  That's  why 
we  say,  "you  can't  afford  to  let  the 
hay  wait."  Unless  weeds  are  threat- 
ening to  take  your  cash  crop,  forage 
deserves  top  priority. 

Forage  cut  in  the  four  stages  shown 
in  the  illustration  was  fed  to  cows. 
They  liked  the  tender,  early-cut  for- 
age and  ate  twice  as  much  as  of  the 
mature  hay.  It  was  possible  to  cut 
down  on  protein  while  still  maintain- 
ing high  total  production  of  hay. 

How  Early  Cutting  Pays 

The  differences  in  the  various  hays 
has  been  figured  in  terms  of  milk.  A 
man  feeding  30  cows  would  have  to 
pay  an  extra  $170  per  month  for  grain 
if  he  feeds  hay  cut  on  July  1  instead 
of  hay  cut  on  June  15.  And  if  that 
dairyman  feeds  July  15  cutting,  it  will 
cost  him  an  extra  $250  per  month  for 
supplemental  grain.  The  advantages 
are  just  as  great  for  the  man  feeding 
beef  cattle  or  sheep.  Good  forage 
saves  money! 


FEED  VALUE  PER  TON 


.     .    .     .  $35.00 
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Legume  1S.75 
Grass  13.53 
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Legume  10. 2i 
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and  Lamb 
Prices  Higher 


By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


May  Market  Trends 

Prices  lower,  $25-27  on  Choice  steers. 
Prices  higher,  $16-17  on  barrows  and  gilts. 
Prices  higher,  $23-24  on  Choice  spring  lambs. 


THE  CENSUS  TAKERS  counted 
180  million  people  in  the  United 
States  last  April.  This  expand- 
ing population  is  important  to  live 
stock  producers.  The  amount  of  mon- 
ey each  person  has  to  spend  also  is 
important.  People,  their  ability  to 
buy  and  their  willingness  to  spend 
this  money,  make  up  the  demand  for 
live  stock  and  meat  (and  every  other 
product). 

The  demand  for  meat  has  been 
stronger  than  anticipated  thus  far  in 
1960.  We  have  under-estimated  the 
strength  of  the  market  for  live  stock 
and  have  predicted  market  prices  on 
the  low  side.  We  expect  a  continued 
strong  demand  through  the  summer 
months. 

Slaughter  of  cattle  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1960  was  12%  above 
the  same  period  last  year.  Beef  pro- 
duction was  also  up  12%.  These  in- 
creases were  in  line  with  expecta- 
tions. Total  meat  output  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  7%  above 
last  year.  Veal  output  was  up  3%, 
pork  output  was  up  4%  while  lamb 
and  mutton  production  was  down  6%. 

Consumption  Will  Decline 

Even  though  more  total  meat  will 
be  produced  this  year  the  per  capita 
consumption  will  decline  (See 
Chart).  The  increase  in  population 
will  be  larger  than  meat  output  so 
the  average  person  will  have  around 
one-half  pound  less  meat  than  in  1959. 

All  classes  of  slaughter  cattle, 
calves  and  vealers  have  sold  at  lower 
prices  so  far  this  year  compared  with 
1959.  Prime  steers  have  been  off  as 
much  as  $3.00  per  cwt.  Choice  steers 
have  sold  for  $2  to  $3  lower.  Good 
steers  from  $1  to  $2  lower.  The  spread 
between  Utility  and  Prime  grade 
steers  has  been  $11  to  $12,  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

In  May  the  spread  between  slaugh- 
ter grades  will  narrow.  Larger  num- 
bers of  fat  cattle  will  be  marketed. 
The  usual  "two-way"  demand  for 
the  lower  grades  will  help  increase 
these  prices.  The  late  spring,  plenty 
of  moisture  and  adequate  feed  sup- 
plies will  combine  to  push  prices  of 
lower  grades  up. 

Slaughter  steer  and  heifer  prices 
for  the  top  two  grades  will  fall  some 
during  May.  Choice  steers  in  Chicago 
will  range  between  $25  and  $27.  On 
the  other  hand  Good  and  Standard 
steer  prices  are  not  expected  to  de- 
cline but  hold  at  April  levels. 

Hog  farmers  surveyed  in  10  im- 
portant hog  producing  states  recently 
confirmed  their  earlier  intentions  to 
cut  spring  farrowings.  According  to 
USDA's  Pig  Crop  Report,  farmers  in 
these  states  (which  account  for  about 
three-fourths  of  the  nation's  hogs) 
had  1,746,000  sows  farrowing  in  De- 
cember to  February  and  will  have 
3,551,000  farrowing  in  March  to  May. 
December  to  February  farrowings 
were  19%  less  than  in  the  same  pe- 
riod a  year  ago.  Farrowings  in  March 
to  May  will  amount  to  a  10%  reduc- 
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tion.  In  total  for  the  entire  spring 
season  (December  to  May),  this 
would  be  a  13%  cut,  which  is  the 
same  percentage  drop  indicated  in 
these  states  by  the  December  Pig 
Crop  Report.  When  this  report  was 
released,  some  economists  were  skep- 
tical that  farmers  would  actually  re- 
duce farrowings  as  much  as  indicated. 
But  the  die  had  been  cast  at  that  time. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  March  re- 
port, however,  that  farrowings  may 
not  continue  to  decline  into  1961.  At 
least,  the  cutback  in  1960  summer 
farrowings  is  expected  to  be  less,  on 
a  percentage  basis,  than  in  the  late 
spring  period.  A  4%  reduction  is  be- 
ing planned  for  June  to  August  of 
1960  as  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1959.  The  unseasonably  cold 
weather  in  the  first  part  of  March 
may  have  reduced  the  number  of  pigs 
saved.  The  peak  of  spring  farrowings 
is  in  March  now  instead  of  April. 

Based  on  farrowing  estimates,  hog 
slaughter  will  likely  decline  in  May, 
and  continue  downward  into  mid- 
summer. During  the  last  half  of  1960, 
slaughter  will  be  about  10  to  15% 
below  the  last  half  of  1959.  Slaughter 
in  the  winter  of  1961  will  be  some- 
what less  than  in  the  past  winter. 

Hog  prices,  which  have  already 
moved  up  sharply  since  December, 
will  probably  increase  further  in 
May.  Prices  on  barrows  and  gilts  will 


likely  average  near  $16  to  $17  in  May. 
Summer  prices  near  the  $18  level 
seem  likely,  with  prices  even  higher 
in  some  weeks.  The  peak  in  hog 
prices  will  be  later  than  in  recent 
years,  probably  in  late  July  or  early 
August. 

The  seasonal  price  decline  in  the 
fall  will  be  less  than  usual.  Chances 
are  good  that  prices  will  average  near 
or  above  the  $15  level  next  fall  and 
winter. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1960, 
lamb  prices  increased  over  $3  per 
hundredweight,  averaging  $1  to  $2 
above  the  same  period  of  the  year  be- 
fore. Average  prices  on  Choice 
wooled  lambs  at  Chicago  advanced  to 
$22.50  per  cwt.  in  mid-March,  then 
eased  off  late  in  the  month.  Slaugh- 
ter of  sheep  and  lambs  has  been  about 
5%  less  than  a  year  ago,  reflecting  a 
smaller  number  on  feed. 

Marketings  of  early  spring  lambs 
usually  pick  up  in  May  as  the  mar- 
ketings of  old  crop  lambs  dwindle. 
Most  of  the  early  crop  lambs  to  be 
slaughtered  in  May  will  originate 
from  Texas  and  California.  Larger 
early  lamb  crops  are  expected  in  both 
states  because  the  number  of  ewes 
counted  in  these  states  on  January  1 
was  up  from  a  year  ago — by  9%  in 
Texas  and  by  6%  in  California. 

Unusually  cold,  wet  weather  after 
mid-February  slowed  development  of 
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THIS  CHART  COMPARES  production 
*  of  red  and  poultry  meats  and  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  these  meats  in 
1959  as  well  as  projections  for  1960. 
Note  the  sizes  of  production  of  lamb  and 
mutton  and  veal  as  compared  with  poul- 
try. Note  also  that  poultry  meat  pro- 
duction has  increased  until  it  is  now  over 
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50%  of  our  annual  pork  production. 

Ten  years  ago  the  total  poultry  meat 
production  was  only  3.8  billion  pounds. 
Beef  and  poultry  production  have  in- 
creased most  in  the  past  decade.  Broil- 
ers have  increased  most  in  the  poultry 
group.  Growing  population  may  cause 
slight  decline  in  per  capita  consumption. 


lambs  in  Texas.  However,  excellent 
range  feed  is  in  prospect  and  the 
heavy  movement  of  lambs  from  this 
area  is  expected  at  the  usual  time  in 
early  May.  In  California,  cold  weath- 
er and  a  delay  in  the  development  of 
green  pasture  feed  have  slowed  the 
growth  of  early  lambs. 

In  late  April  and  May,  early  lambs 
normally  begin  to  move  to  market  in 
volume  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
In  the  southeastern  states,  the  early 
lamb  crop  will  be  below  a  year  ago, 
in  the  northwest  somewhat  above. 

In  total,  about  2%  more  early 
lambs  have  been  dropped  in  the 
major  early  lamb  producing  states, 
according  to  USDA  estimates. 

$24  Lamb  Prices  Seen 

Lamb  prices  are  expected  to  in- 
crease in  May.  Prices  on  new  crop 
lambs  may  not  be  as  high  as  in  May 
of  1959  when  Choice  spring  lambs 
brought  $26  per  cwt.  at  Chicago. 
Prices  are  more  likely  to  range  near 
the  $24  level.  The  seasonal  price  de- 
cline on  lambs  in  the  summer  will 
not  likely  be  as  pronounced  as  in 
1959.  Prices  dropped  from  $26  in  June 
to  $21  in  September  of  1959. 

The  minimum  national  average 
support  on  1960  crop  corn  is  $1.06  per 
bushel,  60  lower  than  for  the  1959 
crop.  The  support  price  reflects  65% 
of  parity.  Under  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  corn  is  sup- 
ported at  90%  of  the  preceding  three- 
year  average  price,  but  not  less  than 
65%  of  parity. 

The  1960  national  average  support 
price  will  be  500  per  bushel  on  oats, 
770  per  bushel  on  barley  and  $1.52 
per  cwt.  on  grain  sorghum.  These 
support  prices  are  the  same  as  in  1959. 

On  March  1,  farmers  told  the 
USDA  that  they  intended  to  plant 
the  same  acreage  of  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  as  last  year,  but  that  they 
would  reduce  oat  and  barley  acre- 
ages by  5  and  4%  respectively.  If 
their  intentions  are  carried  out,  and 
if  yields  are  equal  to  the  averages  of 
the  past  five  years,  then  total  feed 
grain  production  would  be  8%  below 
last  year,  but  otherwise  the  largest  in 
history.  This  would  mean:  (1)  A  corn 
crop  of  4,061  million  bushels,  down 
7%  from  1959  but  the  second  largest 
ever  produced;  (2)  an  oat  crop  of 
1,086  million  bushels,  slightly  above 
1959  but  17%  below  the  1949-58  aver- 
age; (3)  a  barley  crop  of  418  million 
bushels,  slightly  below  the  1959  crop 
but  a  fourth  above  the  1949-58  aver- 
age and,  (4)  a  grain  sorghum  crop  of 
430  million  bushels,  26%  less  than 
last  year  but  65%  more  than  the  1949- 
58  average. 

With  favorable  weather,  large  sup- 
plies of  feed  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  our  live  stock  at  relatively 
low  prices.  Prices  on  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  will  be  tied  to  their  respec- 
tive support  rates.  Prices  on  oats  and 
barley  will  likely  remain  somewhat 
above  their  support  rates. 
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CATTLE  GRADING  ALLEY 


California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association 
employs  Hydraulics  and  Electronics  to  lead  in 

Live  Stock  Automation 


Automatic  cattle  grading  alley  is  shown  in 
operation  at  far  left  with  Leroy  Whitney, 
Visalia,  Calif.,  at  the  controls.  The  dia- 
gram shows  how  cattle  move  from  (1)  the  re- 
ceiving pens  (2)  into  the  automatic  alley 
where  they  are  (3)  guided  into  one  of  eight 
pens.  After  being  sorted,  cattle  are  (4)  driven 
through  another  alley  into  (5)  auction  ring. 


D.  S.  Schiffer,  at  left,  tries  controls  of 
model  automatic  auction  board  invented 
by  Herbert  C.  Jackson  and  H.  B.  Charnock 
for    California   Farm   Bureau  Marketing. 


By  Glen  Bays    •    Associate  Editor 


THOMPSON'S  MIX-MASTER! 
That's  what  the  doubters  called 
the  unique  hydraulic  cattle 
grading  alley  recently  installed  by 
California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing 
Assn.,  Visalia,  Calif.  "It'll  never 
work,"  they  told  Clay  Thompson,  en- 
gineer who  designed  the  machine 
with  the  help  of  Charles  Cary, 
CFBMA's  construction  foreman. 

But  within  a  couple  of  weeks  the 
$7,000  "automatic  grader" — the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  America — was  grad- 
ing cattle  in  half  the  time  required 
by  former  methods.  Within  a  month 
CFBMA  closed  down  its  old  grading 
alley  and  went  fully  automatic. 
"We're  getting  cattle  graded  with  less 
work  and  there's  less  bruising  and 
shrink  to  the  animals,"  said  Cary. 
"We've  also  graded  hogs  with  the 
machine  and  it  works  so  well  that  we 
may  add  a  mechanical  hog  grader 
next  year." 

The  "Mix-Master"  is  an  octagonal 
steel  device  11  feet  in  diameter.  Cat- 
tle enter  the  alley  from  either  of  two 
receiving  pens  and  are  shunted  into 
one  of  eight  catch  pens  by  an  opera- 
tor who  stands  on  a  "crow's  nest"  in 
the  alley's  center  where  he  can  oper- 
ate the  eight  hydraulic  gates. 

Mechanical  Alley  Cost  §3,200 

The  human  grader  works  cattle  in 
the  receiving  pens  on  horseback,  sort- 
ing them  as  to  size,  flesh,  sex,  breed, 
deformities— any  of  eight  ways.  As 
he  pushes  an  animal  into  the  alley  he 
calls  his  decision  to  the  "gatekeeper" 
who  completes  the  grading  job  with 
only  a  flick  of  the  wrist.  Cattle  are 
then  ready  for  the  auction  ring. 

Including  receiving  and  sorting 
pens,  the  new  alley  measures  60'  x 
90'.  The  mechanical  controls,  hydrau- 
lic pumps,  and  pipes  cost  about  $3,- 
200.  Installation  of  holding  pens, 
other  alleys  and  gates  boosted  the 
overall  cost  to  $7,000. 

The  Mix-Master  is  the  latest  of 
many  recent  automatic  improve- 
ments in  marketing  at  Visalia  which 
Manager  H.  C.  (Bud)  Jackson  main- 
tains "have  made  this  auction  the 
most  advanced  in  the  country."  Other 
innovations  pioneered  by  CFBMA 
and  now  being  adopted  elsewhere  in- 
clude hydraulic  gates  which  open 
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into  and  out  of  the  sale  ring  and 
scales;  department  store-type  pneu- 
matic tube  ticket  conveyors;  time 
clocks  for  recording  the  arrival  of 
live  stock  at  the  yards;  microfilmed 
records  for  faster,  easier  handling, 
reference  and  storage;  a  multigraph 
machine  for  printing  news  releases, 
promotional  and  educational  mate- 
rial, and  an  inter-com  system  which 
links  the  business  office  and  auction 
pavilion. 

Electronic  Auctioneer  Next? 

Automation  progress  at  CFBMA 
also  includes  installation  of  an  IBM 
electronic  calculator,  a  card  punch,  an 
accounting  machine  and  a  punched- 
card  sorter.  All  business  connected 
with  the  auction  sales  —  including 
billing,  check-writing  and  bookkeep- 
ing —  has  been  transferred  to  these 
machines.  The  benefits  are  lower  ac- 
counting costs,  speedier  service,  and 
better  records  for  consignors  and 
buyers. 

Even  the  auctioneer  at  Visalia  may 
be  replaced  by  electronics.  At  a  spe- 
cial fat  stock  sale  held  last  March 
CFBMA  unveiled  an  electrical,  semi- 
automatic auction  board  which  per- 
mits prospective  buyers  to  bid  on  ani- 
mals simply  by  pushing  a  button  on 
a  bid  box. 

More  than  a  year  in  development 
by  engineers  of  a  major  aircraft  man- 
ufacturer, the  electronic  auctioneer 
consists  of  a  signboard  which  shows 
the  current  high  bid,  signals  time  re- 
maining for  another  bid  before  an 
item  is  declared  sold,  and  shows  the 
number  of  the  purchaser  after  the 
sale  is  made. 

Herbert  C.  Jackson,  son  of  Manager 
H.  C.  Jackson  and  one  of  the  inven- 
tors of  the  device,  said  it  "eliminates 
the  chance  of  an  auctioneer  failing  to 
see  or  hear  a  person  bid,  or  of  a  cleri- 
cal error,  and  gives  anonymity  to  the 
bidders." 

The  electronic  auctioneer  still  in 
the  development  stage,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  CFBMA's  board  of  direc- 
tors. Most  directors,  however,  believe 
that  the  organization's  investment  in 
automation  is  paying  off  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

•  Obtaining  the  best  price  possi- 
ble for  live  stock  at  the  lowest  cost. 
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•  Providing  members  with  a  more 
efficient  marketing  organization. 

•  Assigning  a  dependable  low  cost 
stocker  and  feeder  service. 

•  Aiding  members  in  producing 
live  stock  that  will  furnish  the  quality 
meat  desired  by  the  consumer. 

California  Farm  Bureau  Market- 
ing Assn.  is  one  of  the  23  member 
agencies  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Assn.  It  is  the  oldest  (es- 
tablished 1918)  successful  live  stock 
marketing  cooperative  in  the  United 
States.  Under  Jackson's  direction,  a 
staff  of  six  men  who  only  handled  a 
few  thousand  head  of  live  stock  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  has  grown 
to  a  crew  of  81  employees  handling 
294,301  head  of  live  stock  valued  at 
$44,442,711.  This  is  more  than  seven 
times  the  volume  and  eight  times  the 
dollar  value  of  live  stock  handled  15 
years  ago. 

Volume  Record  Set  in  1959 

Last  year,  CFBMA  handled  more 
live  stock  for  more  members  and  for 
more  dollars  than  in  any  other  of  its 
41  years  of  operation.  And  it  kept 
right  on  sailing  into  1960  when,  dur- 
ing January,  the  Country  Order  De- 
partment— the  largest  feeder  buying 
concern  in  California — set  a  new  rec- 
ord by  handling  14,016  head  of  cattle 
valued  at  $2.5  million.  "The  previous 
high  was  in  January  a  year  ago  when 
10,888  cattle  valued  at  $2.4  million 
were  acquired  for  members,"  said 
Jackson. 


The  volume  of  live  stock  handled 
by  the  Country  Department  has  in- 
creased yearly  for  the  past  six  years. 
The  department  is  proud  of  its  eco- 
nomical buying  service  which  han- 
dled 148,292  head  of  cattle  at  a  cost  of 
750  per  head  last  year,  resulting  in  a 
savings  to  members  of  $36,686.  "This 
savings  was  in  spite  of  the  rugged  cat- 
tle price  breaks,"  Jackson  pointed 
out. 

Here's  a  summary  of  the  volume 
and  valuation  story  in  other  CFBMA 
departments  during  1959: 

Cattle  Auctions:  "Both  Visalia 
and  Madera  branches  handled  more 
business  in  1959  than  in  1958,  but  were 
short  of  their  goals,"  reports  Steve 
Chorak,  assistant  manager.  Total  vol- 
ume was  72,980  head  valued  at  $10,- 
491,341. 

Hogs:  "We  increased  marketings 
by  11%  for  a  total  number  of  36,372 
head  valued  at  $967,639.  Marketing 
costs  were  down  1 1  %  and  closer  grad- 
ing and  merit  selling  brought  $1  to 
$3  per  head  extra  to  the  better  hog 
men,"  said  Roy  Sharp,  department 
head.  Sharp  launched  1960  by  setting 
up  a  "club"  for  producers  of  meat 
type  hogs.  He  already  has  several  ac- 
tive cooperators. 

Lambs:  A  total  of  9,573  head  of 
lambs  valued  at  $134,208  was  han- 
dled in  1959.  Work  is  now  underway 
for  expanding  this  volume  by  con- 
structing a  new  sheep  and  hog  yard 
at  Fresno,  Calif. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Three) 


Art  Jones,  left,  is  shown  punching  a  new 
time  clock  to  record  arrival  of  a  load  of 
live  stock  at  CFBMA  yards.  The  consignor, 
M.  E.  Linder,  hails  from  Fresno,  Calif. 


Faster  check  service  to  CFBMA  members 
at  lower  cost  is  possible  with  these  new 
automatic  IBM  office  machines  which  are 
in  operation  daily  by  Mrs.  Rosalie  Shiffert. 


73.5  Million  Head  Worth  $953.4  Million  Handled 

Producers  Market  Record  Volume 


THE  LARGEST  VOLUME  of  live 
stock  in  38  years  of  cooperative 
marketing  was  handled  in  1959 
by  the  23  marketing  organizations 
affiliated  with  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Association,  reports  P.  O. 
Wilson,  secretary-manager  of  the 
nation's  largest  live  stock  marketing 
cooperative.  Figuring  255  marketing 
days  a  year,  Producers  marketed  an 
average  volume  of  $3.7  million  worth 
of  live  stock  a  day  for  575,000  mem- 
bers. 

Operating  on  101  markets  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  member 
marketing  associations  handled  13,- 
511,992  head  of  live  stock  in  1959.  Re- 
duced to  a  deckload  basis  (using  25 
head  of  cattle,  75  head  of  calves,  70 
hogs,  or  115  sheep  as  one  deckload), 
the  marketing  units  handled  249,243 
deck  carloads  in  1959 — roughly  10,000 
more  than  the  previous  high  year  of 
1954  when  Producers  handled  239,269 
carloads. 

Total  value  of  live  stock  handled 
by  Producers  associations  in  1959  was 
$953,427,410.  This  exceeds  the  1958 
valuation  but  is  second  to  the  year 
1951  when  the  dollar  value  was  $1,- 
006,933,654  on  a  volume  of  11,680,591. 
Percentagewise,  total  of  deckloads 
handled  in  1959  was  up  13.97%  over 
the  previous  year.  Total  value  in- 
creased 7.56%.  Total  headage  sold  in- 
creased 12.92%.  Comparison  of  vol- 
ume by  species  is  as  follows: 

Species  1959  1958 

Cattle    3,181,271  2,740,772 

Calves   702,097  676,268 

Hogs    6,132,019  5,578,469 

Sheep    3,496,605  2,970,412 

Total   13,511,992  11,965,921 


Included  in  the  volume  handled  by 
Producers  agencies  was  a  total  of  1,- 
787,225  head  of  replacement  live  stock 
supplied  by  subsidiary  Stock  & 
Feeder  Divisions.  This  volume  in- 
cluded 687,464  cattle,  273,006  feeder 
pigs,  and  649,815  feeder  lambs  and 
breeding  ewes. 

Through  six  regional  credit  corpo- 
rations affiliated  with  the  National 
Feeder  &  Finance  Corp.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  farmers  and 
ranchers  were  loaned  a  total  of  $113,- 
058,426  at  reasonable  rates  of  inter- 
est. Credit  corporations  are  located 
at  Chicago,  Denver,  Fort  Worth, 
Oklahoma  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
San  Francisco. 

Benson  Attends  Annual  Meeting 

At  the  38th  annual  meeting  of  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producers  Assn., 
held  in  Chicago  March  22-23,  Presi- 
dent John  D.  Fehsenfeld,  Troy,  Mo., 
told  stockholders  and  members  that 
adjusting  operations  to  meet  sweep- 
ing changes  in  the  pattern  of  live 
stock  marketing  has  presented  many 
problems  to  the  National  association 
and  its  member  units.  "The  mere  fact 
that  our  total  volume  handled  in  1959 
exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year 
testifies  to  the  ability  of  the  National 
and  it's  member  units  to  meet  these 
changes,"  Fehsenfeld  said. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  also  spoke  to  the  direc- 
tors and  stockholders  about  changes 
in  live  stock  marketing.  He  noted  that 
producers  now  have  "the  benefit  of 
voluminous  extension  and  outlook  in- 
formation —  of  market  situation  re- 
ports —  and  other  material  which 
helps  farmers  market  efficiently." 
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Referring  to  the  current  buildup  of 
cattle  numbers,  Benson  warned  that 
"it  is  in  the  cattleman's  own  best  in- 
terest if  changes  in  the  output  of 
meat  occur  gradually  rather  than 
sharply.  Use  this  outlook  information 
to  help  stabilize  the  cattle  business 
at  a  profitable  level." 

Fehsenfeld  challenged  live  stock 
producers  and  feeders  to  develop  a 
program  of  selling  which  will  put 
them  in  position  to  bargain  more 
evenly  with  the  buying  side  of  the 
market,  as  represented  by  packers 
and  retail  stores.  "I  need  only  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
though  we  have  produced  an  increas- 
ing volume  of  red  meats,  live  stock 
producers  have  (through  lower 
prices)  been  receiving  a  lesser  and 
lesser  percentage  of  the  consumer's 
red  meat  dollar,"  he  said. 

Fehsenfeld  continued:  "The  origi- 
nal organizers  of  the  Producers  As- 
sociation in  1922  recognized  that  they 
needed  to  increase  their  bargaining 
power  and  to  reduce  their  costs.  We 
have  made  much  progress,  but  we 
cannot  rest  on  past  achievements — 
we  must  move  forward.  Farmers 
must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
ownership  of  their  marketing  ma- 
chinery and  see  to  it  that  costs  are 
kept  reasonable  and  that  sales  pro- 
grams are  at  all  times  carried  out  for 
the  benefit  of  live  stock  producers 
and  feeders." 

Delegates  from  the  member  asso- 
ciations re-elected  Fehsenfeld  presi- 
dent; J.  E.  Bigelow,  O'Neals,  Calif., 
vice  president;  P.  O.  Wilson,  La- 
Grange,  111.,  secretary-manager,  and 
Roy  J.  Schultz,  Skokie,  111.,  treas- 
urer. 


Million  Head 
14 


THE  VOLUME  OF  LIVE  STOCK  handled  in  1959  by 
the  23  member  agencies  affiliated  with  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Assn.  was  almost  double  that  of  1930; 
a  total  of  13,511,992  head  as  against  7,231,508  head  29  years 
ago.  This  cumulative  chart  shows,  by  species,  how  the  volume 
has  run  over  the  years. 

The  least  amount  of  change  has  been  in  the  number  of 
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calves  handled;  578,626  in  1930  and  702,097  in  1959.  The 
number  of  hogs  handled  has  increased  from  3,846,198  head 
in  1930  to  6,132,019  last  year.  Sheep  volume  has  increased 
more  than  one  million  head— from  2,125,458  to  3,496,605. 
Biggest  volume  increase  has  been  in  cattle;  from  681,226  head 
in  1930  to  3,181,271  head  last  year.  The  23  member  as- 
sociations operate  on  101  markets  throughout  the  United  States. 


New  directors  elected  to  serve  on 
the  32-man  board  of  the  National  as- 
sociation were:  William  H.  Green,  Jr., 
Albany,  Texas,  representing  Nation- 
al Finance  Credit  Corporation  of 
Texas;  Robert  C.  Hocking,  Mt. 
Carmel,  111.,  representing  Evansville 
Producers  Commission  Assn.,  Evans- 
ville, Ind.;  Elmer  H.  Mannschreck, 
Anadarko,  Okla.,  representing  Okla- 
homa Livestock  Marketing  Assn., 
Oklahoma  City;  Frazier  Riggins, 
Dover,  Tenn.,  representing  Tennes- 
see Producers  Live  Stock  Marketing 
Assn.,  Nashville,  and  Walter  Under- 
wood, Versailles,  Ind.,  representing 
Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Members  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Executive  Committee  include:  Theo- 
dore Anderson,  Montreal,  Mo.;  Harry 
Anderson,  Council  Bluffs,  la.;  Bige- 
low; Fehsenfeld;  Maurice  F.  Holmes, 
Chillicothe,  111.;  Arthur  J.  Ingold, 
Blissfield,  Mich.,  and  Lester  J.  Utz, 
New  Washington,  Ohio. 

Scope  of  Operations  Given 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  1959 
operations  of  the  23  member  market- 
ing associations.  Complete  operations 
will  be  published  in  the  1959  annual 
report: 

Buffalo:  Total  volume  of  60,783 
head  valued  at  $4.1  million  reports 
Manager  P.  C.  Flournoy.  Competing 
with  four  firms,  Buffalo  Producers 
handled  43.8%  of  the  total  receipts 
on  that  market,  including  79%  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs. 

Chicago:  Total  volume  handled 
was  646,865  head  valued  at  $68  mil- 
lion reports  Manager  Gray  O.  Daly. 
Competing  with  62  firms,  this  agency 
handled  10.1%  of  the  total  market  re- 
ceipts, serving  more  than  17,000 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  18  states. 

Cincinnati:  Total  volume  614,028 
head  valued  at  $35.3  million  reports 
Manager  J.  R.  Kimber.  Competing 
with  six  firms,  this  agency  handled 
22.5%  of  total  receipts  at  Cincinnati. 
During  the  year  stockyards  were  pur- 
chased at  Bath,  Ohio,  and  auction  fa- 
cilities for  feeder  pigs  were  added  at 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Columbus:  Producers  Livestock 
Assn.  completed  25  years  of  service 
in  1959  by  handling  2,524,131  head 
valued  at  $121.8  million,  reports 
Manager  G.  L.  Hiller.  In  the  past  25 
years,  this  agency  has  handled  60 
million  head  of  live  stock  worth  $2  Yt 
billion!  The  33  million  hogs  handled 
in  that  period — if  placed  head  to  tail 
— would  reach  three-fourths  of  the 
way  around  the  world  at  the  equa- 
tor! The  agency  had  more  than  100,- 
000  members  at  the  end  of  1959. 

Detroit:  Total  volume  544.109  head 
valued  at  $42.7  million  reports  Man- 
ager R.  H.  Walton.  This  agency,  with 
a  membership  of  38,000,  handled 
44.8%  of  the  market's  total  receipts. 

Evansville:  Total  volume  was 
350,782  head  valued  at  $18.9  million 
reports  Manager  Albert  H.  Ludwig. 
Competing  with  three  firms,  this 
agency  handled  47%  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  Evansville  market  in 
1959.  An  all-time  record  in  hog  re- 
ceipts was  established  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Fort  Worth:  Total  volume  486,729 
head  valued  at  $34.8  million  reports 
Manager  Roy  E.  Boswell.  Competing 
with  22  firms  at  Fort  Worth  and  eight 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Fourl 
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LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCERS  have 
several  important  decisions  to 
make  when  they  market  live 
stock.  Among  these  are  decisions 
concerning  the  time  and  place  of  sale. 
Time  of  sale  usually,  but  not  always, 
coincides  with  the  time  of  breeding 
or  purchase  of  feeder  animals.  The 
place  of  sale  is  determined  largely  by 
anticipated  favorable  prices,  market 
proximity,  and  even  marketing 
habits. 

The  production  and  marketing  of 
live  stock  is  big  business  in  Iowa.  Us- 
ing the  1954  farm  census  as  a  bench- 
mark, 137.000  or  96%  of  all  Iowa 
farms  reported  live  stock  enterprises. 
These  farmers  marketed  16.9  million 
hogs,  4.1  million  cattle,  and  1.5  mil- 
lion sheep  and  lambs.  The  total  value 
of  all  live  stock  marketed  amounted 
to  $1.2  billion  with  hogs  accounting 
for  33.2%  and  beef  cattle  29.1%  of 
Iowa's  cash  farm  income.  Sheep 
accounted  for  1.3%. 

Of  the  187,000  live  stock  farms, 
93.7%  reported  cattle;  86.6%  reported 
hogs.  One  farm  in  five  had  sheep.  Of 
all  farms,  84%  reported  both  cattle 
"and  hogs,  10%  had  cattle  only,  3% 
had  hogs  only.  Not  all  of  these  ani- 
mals were  sold  for  slaughter.  Of  the 
total  hogs  marketed,  estimates  indi- 
cate that  90%  were  slaughter  ani- 
mals, 6.5%  feeders,  2.5%  for  breed- 
ing herds  with  1%  unaccounted  for. 
Of  the  total  cattle  sold,  81%  went  to 
slaughter,  10%  were  feeders,  8%  for 
breeding  herds  with  1%  unaccounted 
for. 

How  Live  Stock  is  Marketed 

Iowans  show  a  striking  difference 
in  their  choices  of  markets  for  hogs 
and  cattle.  About  one-eighth  of  the 
hogs  are  consigned  to  public  stock- 
yards but  more  than  three-eighths  of 
the  cattle  are  sold  in  that  manner. 
More  than  one-eighth  of  both  cattle 
and  hogs  are  sold  directly  to  packing 
plants  or  to  packer  buyers. 

Farmers  sold  25%  of  their  hogs  to 
local  dealers — but  only  5%  of  their 
cattle.  Only  about  1.2%  of  the  hogs 
were  marketed  through  local  coop- 
eratives with  practically  no  cattle 
sold  through  cooperatives.  Less  than 
5%  of  the  hogs  but  more  than  20%  of 
the  cattle  moved  through  auctions 
and  sales  barns.  (See  Table). 

When  we  asked  Iowa  farmers  their 
reasons  for  selling  through  one  pre- 
ferred channel  rather  than  another 
market  outlet— "the  competition"  at 
the  preferred  market  was  given  as 
the  most  important  reason  for  mar- 
keting each  of  the  three  major  classes 
of  live  stock.  In  fact,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  cattle  and  calves  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  hogs  sold  were  con- 
signed to  markets  offering  "the  most 
competition." 

A  majority  of  farmers  associate  "a 
high  degree  of  competition"  with  ter- 
minal markets,  but  those  selling  for 
slaughter  also  stress  "satisfactory 
price"  as  well  as  competition  as  im- 
portant in  selecting  a  market  outlet. 
A  more  favorable  price  was  also  cited 
frequently  in  appraisal  of  market 
outlets  that  have  personnel  visit 
farms  and  quote  prices  on  sales  lots 


Marketing  Channels  in  Iowa 

Species  Marketed 
Type  of  Market  Hogs  Cattle 

Through  Public 

Stockyards    13.1%  45.2% 

Direct  to  Packing 

Plants    12.9  13.1 

Direct  to  Packer 

Buyers    39.1  6.5 

Through  Auction 

Sales    4.6  21.1 

Local  Independent 

Dealers    23.7  4.6 

Through  Local 

Cooperatives    1.2  0.1 

Sold  to  Another 

Farmer    4.9  8.4 

All  Other  Channels  ....    0.2  0.7 

No  Information    0.3  0.3 

TOTAL   100.0%  100.0% 

(In  the  above  table,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Producers  Commission 
Assn.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  one  of  the 
state's  larger  live  stock  marketing 
cooperatives,  handles  about  12%  of 
total  receipts  consigned  to  the  Sioux 
City  market.— Ed.) 

of  cattle  and  hogs.  By  these  price 
comparison,  the  producer  improves 
his  bargaining  ability  to  withhold 
live  stock  from  the  market  if  quoted 
prices  were  unsatisfactory. 

The  "most  convenient"  market  was 
the  dominant  reason  for  the  choice  of 
a  market  outlet  for  hogs  while  the 
"type  of  animal"  and  special  con- 
siderations were  more  important  to 
farmers  in  the  choice  of  a  market 
outlet  for  calves.  Convenience,  type 
of  animal,  and  other  considerations 
were  particularly  important  in  the 
choice  of  market  outlets  for  slaugh- 
ter hogs  and  feeder  cattle.  In  addi- 
tion, some  producers  expressed  a 
preference  for  net  price  transac- 
tions that  do  not  involve  deductions 
for  commission  and  other  charges. 
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|ORE  PROFITS  are  possible  for  the 
producer  who  finds  the  right  market 
outlet  for  his  kind  of  cattle.  This  com- 
parison of  average  weights  and  prices  for 


Various  live  stock  markets  offer 
different  facilities  to  bring  buyers 
and  sellers  together.  Terminal  mar- 
kets, for  example,  draw  live  stock  re- 
ceipts from  considerable  distances  be- 
cause of  their  extensive  facilities  for 
buying  and  selling  all  classes  of  live 
stock.  Shipments  to  terminal  mar- 
kets comprise  on  the  average  12  head 
of  slaughter  steers  which  were 
hauled  an  average  of  119  miles. 
Slaughter  barrows  and  gilts  averaged 
22  head  per  lot  and  were  hauled  an 
average  of  62  miles. 

Packing  plants  and  other  country 
markets  are  convenient  and  easily 
accessible.  Even  so,  slaughter  steers 
are  trucked  an  average  48  miles  to 
these  markets  in  lots  averaging  16 
head.  Slaughter  barrows  and  gilts 
are  hauled  an  average  of  24  miles  to 
market  in  shipments  averaging  21 
head.  Auction  sales  attract  both 
slaughter  and  feeder  cattle  in  lots  of 
2  to  3  head  whereas  feeder  pigs  are 
sold  through  auctions  in  lots  aver- 
aging 32  head. 

Both  parties  to  the  sales  transac- 
tion— the  producer  and  the  buyer — 
face  considerable  uncertainty  in 
judging  the  market  value  of  each  lot 
of  live  stock  sold.  Some  live  stock 
producers  reduce  this  uncertainty  by 
obtaining  bids  from  several  different 
buyers.  Our  survey  data  indicates 


INTERIOR  IOWA  PACKING  PLANTS 


ESTHERVILLE 


DAVENPORT 


•  30.000  ANIMALS  160,000  ANIMALS 


1,500,000  ANIMALS 


T 


HIS  MAP  shows  the  location  of  princi- 
pal meat  packing  plants  in  Iowa  and 
the  dots  represent  the  approximate  num- 


ber of  animals  handled  per  year.  Sev- 
eral of  these  slaughtering  plants  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
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steers  and  heifers  at  five  Iowa  markets 
reveals  specialization  among  markets  as 
to  weight  and  finish  of  cattle  sold.  Some 
markets  "cater"  to  certain  kinds. 


that  competitive  bids  were  obtained 
on  more  than  70%  of  all  steers, 
heifers,  barrows  and  gilts  sold.  Curi- 
ously though  practically  all  feeder 
pigs  were  sold  without  prior  bids  or 
price  indications.  But  this  picture  has 
changed  within  the  last  five  years. 

Most  live  stock  producers  shipping 
to  distant  markets  generally  com- 
pare prices  at  several  markets  before 
they  ship.  Among  the  74%  of  Iowa 
farmers  who  made  market  compari- 
sons, 60%  reported  using  the  average 
price.  Those  using  the  top  price,  the 
low  price,  or  a  price  range  were 
about  equally  divided.  Most  of  those 
using  the  average  price  comparison 
said  that  they  did  so  because  of  their 
belief  that  they  had  average  live 
stock  to  market.  Thus,  they  expected 
an  average  price  for  them. 

More  distant  market  outlets  must 
offer  additional  or  superior  services 
to  compensate  for  the  extra  transpor- 
tation and  related  costs.  Distance  en- 
tails costs  which  influence  marketing 
decisions. 

Why  Hogs  Move  Direct 

Cattle  sales  through  terminal  mar- 
kets, for  example,  exceed  in  number 
the  cattle  sales  through  any  other 
type  of  market  despite  the  greater 
average  distance  of  these  markets. 
The  market  selection  for  hogs,  how- 
ever, involves  a  different  set  of  fac- 
tors. The  specialized  services  offered 
by  larger  and  more  distant  hog 
markets  are  not  sufficient  enough  to 
out-weigh  the  inconvenience  of 
longer  hauls  in  the  opinion  of  most 
hog  producers.  Also,  producers  gen- 
erally believe  that  they  are  more  ex- 
pert in  selling  hogs  than  cattle.  The 
volume  of  hog  marketings  declines, 
therefore,  as  distance  to  market  in- 
creases. 

We  believe  that  the  most  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  pattern  of  live 
stock  marketing  in  Iowa  between 
1940  and  1954  to  be  as  follows: 

•  The  increase  in  sales  and  pur- 
chase of  cattle  and  calves  through 
auction  markets. 

•  The  decrease  in  the  purchases  of 
cattle,  calves,  hogs  and  pigs  directly 
from  other  farmers. 

•  The  decrease  in  purchase  of  cat- 
tle and  calves  through  terminal  mar- 
kets. 

•  The  increase  in  sales  of  hogs  di- 
rect to  packers  at  the  expense  of  sales 
through  terminal  markets. 

•  The  increase  in  the  purchase  of 
hogs  and  pigs  from  county  dealers 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty) 
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Let's  Raise  Meat-Type 


Sheep 


Dy  Stfetvart  II.  Fowler     •    Louisiana  State  University 


IF  YOUR  LAMBS  had  the  eye 
appeal  of  Marilyn  Monroe,  then 
lamb  chops  might  have  more  buy 
appeal  in  the  retail  market — especial- 
ly at  the  self-service  meat  counters. 
We  must  remember  that  the  butcher's 
personality  no  longer  "sells"  your 
meat  products. 

The  housewife  exercises  complete 
free-choice  selection  at  the  meat 
counter.  There  each  cut  of  meat  is  on 
parade,  competing  with  all  other  cuts 
to  gain  approval  of  the  judges  (you 
and  me  and  thousands  like  us).  To 
capture  the  shopper's  eye,  each  cut  of 
meat  must  have  "buy  appeal." 

And,  how  is  lamb  making  out  in 
this  popularity  contest?  Not  so  good. 
If  you  eat  your  share,  you  put  away 
four  pounds  yearly.  Compare  this 
with  about  80  pounds  of  beef  and  60 
pounds  of  pork  that  delight  your 
palate  each  year!  Unfortunately  for 
lamb  producers,  millions  of  con- 
sumers cast  similar  meat  popularity 
votes. 

What  makes  the  big  difference? 
Well,  one  important  reason  is  those 
displays  of  lamb  chops  with  the 
nickle-sized  loin  eyes.  Mrs.  Consumer 
wants  a  maximum  of  lean  meat  and 
a  minimum  of  waste  fat  for  her  meat 
dollar.  So,  it's  no  wonder  that  lamb 
loses  out  in  the  popularity  poll  when 
she  compares  such  sad  little  chunks 
of  lean  meat  with  pork  chops  boast- 
ing four  square  inches  of  lean  meat 
or  steaks  with  husky  10-square-inch 
rib  eyes  of  lean  meat! 

Consumers  Demand  Lean 

With  the  stress  on  meat-type  hogs 
and  steers,  why  not  meat-type  lambs? 
There's  no  doubt  about  it,  the  con- 
sumer wants  more  lean  and  less  fat. 
Swine  producers  realized  this  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  have  been  push- 
ing certified  meat-type  hog  programs 
and  other  means  of  identifying 
heavy-muscled  breeding  stock  ever 
since.  As  a  result,  hog  producers  have 
already  come  a  long  way  with  the 
meat-type  hog.  Now,  cattlemen  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  meat-type 
steers  with  their  production  testing 
programs. 

Sheep  producers  can't  afford  to 
disregard  this  meat-type  trend  if  they 
want  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  the 
consumer's  meat  dollar.  The  need  is 
for  a  meat-type  lamb  with  a  larger 
eye  in  the  chops  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  tender,  tasty  muscle  with  just 
enough  fat  to  protect  the  tissues  from 
spoilage  and  drying. 

Our  sheep  industry  has  moved 
gradually  from  the  dual  purpose  of 
wool  and  lamb  production  to  a  pri- 


mary emphasis  on  production  of 
lamb.  And,  the  day  of  keeping  2-,  3-, 
and  4-year-old  wethers  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Wool  is  still  important  to  our  sheep- 
men, but  about  two-thirds  of  their 
nation-wide  income  is  from  the  pro- 
duction of  lamb.  Thus,  if  our  sheep 
industry  is  to  thrive  and  flourish, 
more  emphasis  must  be  given  to  pro- 
viding consumers  with  the  type  of 
meat  product  that  they  are  willing  to 
buy  at  a  fair  price. 

This  means  that  the  heavyweight, 
and  particularly  the  wasty,  lambs 
must  go.  Replace  them  with  young, 
meaty  lambs  that  produce  cuts  of  the 
weight  that  Mrs.  Consumer  thinks 
she  can  afford. 

How  to  Raise  Meaty  Lambs 

This  leads  to  the  all  important 
question:  How  can  meaty  lambs  be 
produced?  Is  meat  type  the  product 
of  breeding  or  feeding?  Work  on 
meat-type  hogs  indicates  that  breed- 
ing and  feeding  must  work  together. 
Breeding  is  the  real  starting  point, 
however,  as  it  provides  the  founda- 
tion which  is  built  upon  by  proper 
feeding. 

The  size  of  the  muscles  (which 
produce  red,  lean  meat)  in  an  animal 
is  mainly  determined  by  the  number 
of  muscle  fibers  contained  in  the 
bundles  of  fibers  that  make  up  the 
various  muscles  of  the  animal's  body. 
The  number  of  these  all-important 
fibers  is  set  at  the  time  an  egg  unites 
with  a  sperm.  Half  of  the  genetic  po- 
tential of  your  new  lambs  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  hereditary  contribution 
(genes)  of  the  eggs  of  your  ewes.  The 
remaining  half  is  dependent  upon  the 
hereditary  factors  contributed 
through  the  sperm  of  your  rams. 

Feeding  high-protein  rations  and 
and  starting  lambs  fast  and  finishing 
them  slower  toward  the  end  of  the 
feeding  period  helps.  This  will  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  individual  mus- 
cle fibers  and  reduce  surplus  fat. 
However,  no  amount  of  feeding 
"know  how"  can  convert  a  muscle- 
fiber-deficient  bar  row,  steer,  or  lamb 
into  a  genuine  meat-type  animal.  You 
can  pad  their  frame  with  fat  to  hide 
the  lack  of  muscling,  but  they  will 
remain  meatless  wonders.  The  ani- 
mal must  possess  "bred  in"  muscle 
development.  Research  work  in  Eng- 
land a  number  of  years  ago  verified 
the  fact  that  muscle  size  is  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  number  of  fibers 
rather  than  by  their  diameter. 

This  means  that  the  sheep  breeder's 
important  and  difficult  task  is  to 
identify  meaty,  heavy-muscled  lines 


of  sheep.  We  must  locate  individuals 
that  carry  superior  muscle  develop- 
ment and  identify  those  that  will 
transmit  such  muscling  to  their  off- 
spring. You  must  mate  rams  of  strong 
muscular  development  to  ewes  of 
thick  natural  fleshing  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  hereditary  factors  for  thick 
muscling  in  your  market  lambs. 

The  British  research  indicated  that 
the  number  of  muscle  fibers  in  each 
muscle  has  been  increased  in  the  im- 
proved mutton  breeds  as  compared 
with  unimproved  breeds.  This  in- 
crease in  muscle  size  occurred  despite 
only  hit-or-miss  selection  for  im- 
proved type.  Thus,  the  prospect  for 
further  development  of  more  meaty 
strains  is  especially  encouraging  in 
light  of  present  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques of  selection. 

It  is  difficult,  almost  impossible  to 
consistently  identify  thick  natural 
fleshing  in  live  sheep.  Intermuscular 
and  external  fat,  as  well  as  fleece  in 
unshorn  animals,  tend  to  confuse  pos- 
itive identification  of  thick  mus- 
cling.  Several  new   methods  for  

identifying  meatiness  in  live  animals 
are  under  investigation.  One  method 
involves  the  use  of  an  ultrasonic 
wave  machine.  However,  slaughter 
tests  appear  to  be  the  only  practical 
method  for  identifying  meaty  strains 
at  present.  Accordingly,  there  are 
several  routes  that  you  may  follow 
to  get  more  meat  on  your  lambs: 

1.  Two  or  more  rams  can  be  used 
on  your  flock  and  slaughter  data  se- 
cured on  the  wether  offspring  of  each 
ram.  Several  packers  are  already 
cooperating  with  producers  on  such 
slaughter  tests.  The  packers  furnish 
loin-eye  tracings  and  percentages  of 
fores  and  hinds  for  lambs  by  differ- 
ent rams.  On  the  basis  of  such  slaugh- 
ter data,  the  half-sisters  (or  sisters  in 
case  of  twins  or  triplets)  of  the  meati- 
est wethers  are  saved  for  flock  re- 
placements. 

The  ram  producing  the  heaviest 
muscled  lambs  is  identified  and  used 
extensively  the  following  season.  He 
is  checked  against  a  new  set  of  rams. 
Unrelated  rams  that  test  high  can  be 
used  the  following  season  on  daugh- 
ters of  the  top-testing  rams  of  the 
first  season.  In  a  few  years,  the  genes 
controlling  meatiness  can  be  fixed  at 
a  high  level  in  your  flock. 

2.  High-quality,  medium-sized, 
performance- tested  rams  can  be 
mated  to  large,  rugged,  uniform  ewes 
of  one  line  of  breeding.  Slaughter  all 
offspring  of  the  first  season  to  secure 
information  on  meatiness.  Next  sea- 
son, repeat  the  matings  that  produced 
the  most  meaty  carcasses  to  produce 


flock  replacements.  Cull  the  low- 
testing  rams  from  the  first  season  and 
replace  them  with  other  promising 
"outside"  studs  for  additional  testing. 

Test  sons  of  the  top  rams  as  soon 
as  possible  and  replace  the  old  studs 
with  sons  that  exceed  their  sires'  rec- 
ords. Just  as  soon  as  you  can  locate 
several  genuine  meat-type  sires,  be- 
gin several  meat-type  lines  within 
your  flock  for  crossing  at  a  later  date. 

Louisiana  State  University  recent- 
ly initiated  a  project  aimed  at  the 
production  of  meat-type  sheep.  A 
modification  of  the  above  plan  is  in 
use,  with  large,  rugged  purebred 
Hampshire  ewes  of  Mt.  Haggin  breed- 
ing being  mated  to  purebred  Hamp- 
shire rams  of  varying  size  and  scale. 

3.  There's  a  third  method  that 
may  hold  considerable  promise.  Col- 
lect vials  of  semen  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  ram  lambs  from  highly  pro- 
ductive lines.  Put  the  semen  in  frozen 
storage  and  slaughter  the  rams  to 
identify  the  ones  that  possess  su- 
perior muscling.  Make  extensive  use 
of  the  semen  from  the  more-meaty 
rams  through  artificial  breeding,  and 
destroy  the  semen  from  the  less- 
meaty  rams. 

Frozen  Ram  Semen  Possible 

This  plan  may  sound  as  "far 
fetched"  as  did  the  idea  of  a  rocket 
to  the  moon  five  years  ago — but  it's 
already  being  considered  by  beef  cat- 
tle breeders.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
short  cut  to  more  meaty  lambs. 

The  average  ejaculate  of  a  ram  is 
about  1  cc.  and  contains  about  3  bil- 
lion sperm.  The  ejaculate  can  be  di- 
luted 1  to  9  and  inseminated  in  0.2 
cc.  doses.  Thus,  50  ewes  could  be  in- 
seminated with  60  million  sperm  each 
from  one  ejaculate.  In  this  fashion, 
the  semen  collected  from  a  top  ram 
could  be  used  for  a  large  number  of 
services,  which  would  make  this  plan 
workable. 

However,  additional  work  is  needed 
at  present  on  frozen  storage  tech- 
niques for  ram  semen.  Living  calves 
have  been  produced  by  bull  semen 
held  in  frozen  storage  for  five  to 
seven  years.  But,  ram  semen  doesn't 
respond  quite  so  well  to  frozen  stor- 
age. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  the  remaining 
kinks  are  smoothed  out  egg  transfer 
methods  will  be  perfected  to  the 
point  of  being  practical.  Then  we  can 
collect  eggs  from  the  meatiest  ewes 
for  incubation  in  the  wombs  of  in- 
ferior ewes.  Thus,  we  could  extend 
the  value  of  genetically  superior  fe- 
males in  a  similar  fashion  to  what 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty -One) 
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BIG  NEWS  FROM  NEW  HOLLAND 


LIVE  STOCK 

HEALTHY 


m 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Cures  for  Atrophic  Rhinitis 

Several  hog  men  have  been  hood- 
winked by  fast-talking  salesmen  who 
sold  them  "cures"  for  hogs  infected 
with  atrophic  rhinitis.  In  most  cases 
the  "cures"  consisted  of  separating 
groups  of  pigs  into  smaller  groups, 
improving  their  nutrition,  and  medi- 
cating with  sulfas  and  antibiotics  to 
offset  secondary  infections.  In  many 
cases  the  pigs  showed  nice  response, 
but  the  "cure"  cost  was  extremely 
high. 

Atrophic  rhinitis  is  due  to  several 
agents,  some  specific  and  infectious 
^1  and  others  non- 
infectious. There 
never  has  been  a 
known  cure  ex- 
perimentally and 
veterinarians 
have  observed 
that  when  man- 
agement, partic- 
ularly nutrition, 
is  improved,  hogs 


JOHN  B.  HERRICK 


can  be  raised  on  the  same  premises 
quite  satisfactorily.  Atrophic  rhinitis 
apparently  creates  its  greatest  havoc 
when  stress  is  present. 

Until  more  is  known  and  until  your 
veterinarian  has  more  evidence  of 
successful  treatment,  beware  of  cures 
for  rhinitis.  The  best  treatment  is 
top-notch  management. 

Recognize  Ergot  Poisoning 

We  recently  heard  of  a  poisoning 
occurring  in  humans  in  England 
which  was  traced  to  bread  made 
from  flour  containing  ergot.  Ergot  is 
the  result  of  a  growth  of  fungus  that 
replaces  the  head  of  common  rye, 
barley,  wheat  and  other  grasses.  It 
often  poisons  live  stock  as  well  as 
humans,  the  toxic  substance  usually 
being  found  in  threshed  grain. 

Ergot  stimulates  some  of  the  nerve 
endings  in  the  body,  especially  those 
of  the  smooth  muscles.  It  produces  a 
severe  diarrhea,  vomiting,  and  in- 
creased heart  rate.  It  constricts  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  extremities  and 
often  we  see  animals  sloughing  off 
part  of  the  foot.  The  drug  also  pro- 
duces contraction  of  the  uterus  in 
pregnant  animals,  causing  abortions. 

Fatal  poisoning  due  to  ergot  is  un- 
common, rather  the  symptoms  are 
chronic  in  nature.  Since  the  poison- 
ing takes  many  different  forms  it  is 
difficult  to  diagnose  and  there  is  no 
treatment  known  for  either  animals 
or  humans  suffering  from  ergot 
poisoning.  The  only  remedy  is  to  re- 
move the  grain  causing  it. 

Guard  Live  Stock  Against  Rabies 

Many  wild  fur-bearing  animals  and 
bats  are  infected  with  rabies  and  so 
pose  a  threat  to  your  family  and  live 
stock.  Protect  yourself  by  having 
your  dog  vaccinated  annually  and  be- 
ware of  strange  acting  fur  bearing 
animals  in  the  pasture  and  farm  lots. 

Rabies  does  not  always  make  an 
animal  go  mad,  so  use  care  in  han- 
dling live  stock  that  becomes  sick. 
Saliva  from  a  rabid  animal  is  highly 
infectious  and  dangerous  in  that  the 
person  treating  the  animal  may  be- 
come infected  through  cuts  or  cracks 
in  the  skin. 

Animals  suspected  of  being  rabid 
should  never  be  destroyed  before  they 
are  observed  by  a  veterinarian.  If 
they  must  be  killed,  try  not  to  muti- 
late the  head  because  this  is  used  for 
detection  of  rabies  in  the  laboratory. 
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NEW!  The  mighty  New  Holland  818  - 
the  top-capacity  forage-maker! 


New  Holland  "818"  Forage  Harvester— loaded 
with  work-saving  features  to  speed  your  silage 
harvesting!  The  sure-cutting  action  of  its  Micro- 
Shear  blades  plus  built-in  strength  and  power 
keep  the  "818"  going  smoothly  —day  in,  day  out! 

With  finger-tip  controls,  you  stop,  start,  or 
reverse  the  feed  table  to  prevent  clogging  or  to 
back  out  foreign  objects ...  all  from  your  tractor 
seat!  The  streamlined  discharge  spout  swings  its 


sturdy  neck  up  to  180  degrees— you  switch  from 
rear  to  side-wagon  filling  instantly! 

Quick-throw  levers  help  you  change  attach- 
ments easily  and  fast:  6-  or  8-foot  direct  cut, 
6-foot  windrow,  and  1-  or  2-row  corn  heads. 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer's  now.  Ask  him 
to  give  the  "818"  a  try  at  your  forage  crop. 
You'll  see  how  real  forage  harvesting  is  done  fast 
and  efficiently!  Easy  to  own,  too — with  New 
Holland's  special  finance  plans.  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Turn  grass  crops  into  silage  fast 

with  the  "818's"  full  6-foot  direct-cut  unit. 
The  wide  72"  sickle  bar  means  fewer  trips  around  the 
field.  Heavy-duty  4-bat  all-steel  reel  with  patented 
"snap-on"  fingers  moves  material  swiftly  onto  wide 
feed  table.  Dual-purpose  divider  separates  standing 
crops  from  those  being  cut:  pointed  tip  for  short 
crops,  rounded  shield  for  tall  stands. 

sa  New  Holland 


Exclusive  Micro-Shear  Cutterhead 

is  the  heart  of  the  New  Holland  "818"  Forage 
Harvester!  The  Micro-Shear  has  straight  blades 
of  hardened  steel  mounted  at  an  angle  on  a 
cylinder.  You  can  vary  the  cutting  length  from 
7/32n  to  Knife  care  is  easy  with  the 

patented  built-in  sharpener — keeps  your  knives 
razor-sharp  all  the  time! 


"First  in  Grassland  Farming1 


Mir  hi  nan  State  Honors 


Market  Page  Author* 

r\UR  MARKET  PAGE  authors— Dr. 

Robert  C.  Kramer  and  Dr.  John 
Nelson  Ferris  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity— are  attracting  an  increasing 
number  of  readers  with  their  astute 
analysis  of  the  live  stock  marketing 
situation  which  appears  as  a  regular 
feature  in  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer each  month. 

A  Starch  readership  study  of  the 
February,  1960  issue,  for  example, 
shows  that  the  Market  Page  is  one  of 
the  best  read  features  in  the  maga- 
zine. For  men  readers  the  score  was: 
Noted  79%;  Read  Some  73%,  and 
Read  Most  57%.  For  women  readers: 
Noted  40%,  Read  Some  34%,  and 
Read  Most  25%.  Although  these 


JOHN  FERRIS        ROBERT  KRAMER 


scores  were  not  the  highest  in  the 
book,  we  challenge  any  other  farm 
magazine  to  match  them. 

The  secret  is  that  Drs.  Kramer  and 
Ferris  are  agricultural  economists 
who  don't  write  like  agricultural 
economists.  (That's  a  compliment, 
sir).  In  addition  to  editorial  alertness, 
both  men  have  other  fine  qualities 
which  have  been  recognized  by  Mich- 
igan State  University  officials  and 
others. 

Dr.  Kramer  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  university's  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  &  Utilization  Center 
—  a  new  concept  in  agri-business 
education  and  service  designed  to  aid 
farmers  all  along  the  line.  Recom- 
mended by  Dean  T.  K.  Cowden  and 
approved  by  the  trustees,  the  new  Ag 
Marketing  Center  will  coordinate 
activities,  develop  new  programs  and 
inform  a  chain  of  agri-business  in- 
terests including  suppliers  of  farm- 
ers, farmers  themselves,  assemblers 
of  farm  products  (i.  e.  live  stock  mar- 
keting agencies),  food  processors, 
food  distributors,  and  consumers. 

Dr.  John  Ferris  has  just  completed 
his  thesis  for  a  Ph.  D.  in  agricultural 
economics  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. The  title:  "Dynamics  of  the  Hog 
Market  with  Emphasis  on  Distrib- 
uted Lags  in  Supply  Response."  (We 
assume  he  had  to  write  the  thesis  like 
an  agricultural  economist).  For  the 
benefit  of  John's  father — John  was 
not  born  in  Milton,  Md.,  as  reported 
in  a  previous  issue,  but  in  Milton, 
Ind.  John  has  never  been  to  Mary- 
land— relatively  speaking,  of  course. 


"Been  cleaning  out  the  stalls  I  see!" 


HERE'S  PROOF  THAT  IT  PAY 


Photo  courtesy  of  Denver  Post 


FEED  LOT  FEEDING  TRIAL  PROVES 


CATTLE  GAIN  MORE,  AT  LESS  COST 
WHEN  FED  MORTON  T-M  SALT! 


Average  more  than  9  lbs.  extra  gain  per  head  at  a 
saving  of  $1.34  per  cwt.  of  gain  during  109  day  trial 
at  Monfort  Feed  Lots,  Inc.,  Greeley,  Colorado. 

How  the  feeding  trial  started.  On  July  23,  1959,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Monfort  agreed  to  make  a  comprehensive 
divided  lot  test  comparing  Morton  Trace-Mineralized 
Salt  and  plain  salt.  From  a  shipment  of  good  quality 
Angus  heifers  received  from  San  Saba,  Texas  (averag- 
ing about  550  lbs.),  Mr.  Monfort  had  146  placed  in  lot 
#67  and  148  in  lot  #70. 

For  a  period  of  forty-three  days  before  the  actual  test 
was  to  start,  all  294  cattle  were  fed  identical  rations 
with  plain  salt. 

After  43  days  the  test  began  with  the  cattle  being 
weighed  up.  The  cattle  in  lot  #67  remained  on  plain  salt 
while  the  cattle  in  lot  #70  received  Morton  Trace- 
Mineralized  Salt  instead.  All  other  feeds  were  identical. 
The  average  daily  ration  consisted  of  9  lbs.  silage  (green 
chop  silage  and  silage  out  of  pit),  16  lbs.  grain  mixture 
(approximately  10%  dried  beet  pulp,  35%  corn  and  55% 
milo),  VA  lbs.  of  dehydrated  alfalfa  and  1  lb.  of  shorts 
pellets  with  stilbestrol. 


At  the  end  of  the  feed  lot  trial  on  December  8,  both  lo" 
of  cattle  were  weighed  out  and  feeding  costs  wer 
calculated.  The  T-M  fed  cattle  in  lot  #70  registered  a 
average  extra  gain  of  9.26  lbs.  more  than  the  cattle  i 
lot  #67  which  were  fed  plain  salt!  What's  more,  the  co- 
ol gain  for  lot  #67  was$19.97  per  cwt.  compared  to$18.6 
per  cwt.  for  the  cattle  fed  Morton  T-M  Salt  in  lot  #7 
The  savings  with  Morton  T-M  were  a  profitable  $1.3 
per  cwt,  of  gain! 

The  cost  of  feeding  Morton  T-M  Salt  for  the  entire  1 
day  test  was  less  than  17^  per  head  more  than  the  co: 
of  feeding  plain  salt  for  109  days!  For  an  extra  17^  p 
head  for  Morton  T-M,  the  Monforts  saved  $1.34  per  c 
of  gain  and  got  more  than  9  lbs.  of  extra  gain  per  hea 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself  how  much  more  you  can  mak 
feeding  Morton  Trace-Mineralized  Salt! 


"This  divided  lot  test  sold  us  on  the  value  ( 
Morton  T-M  Salt.  Using  these  test  results, 
believe  that  we  couldn't  afford  to  feed  cattl 
plain  salt,  even  if  we  got  it  free." 

Kenneth  Monfoi 
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Pherson  Is  Named 
Itesearcli  Director 


0  FEED  MORTON  T-M  SALT! 


.STURE  FEEDING  TRIAL  PROVES 


CATTLE  GAIN  MORE  WHEN  FED 
10RT0N  T-M  SALT  FREE  CHOICE! 


erage  over  Vs  lb.  more  gain  per  head  per  day  than 
I  ltle  fed  plain  salt  free  choice  during  the  pasture 
nson  at  Kenyon  Farms,  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin. 


w  the  feeding  trial  was  conducted.  First,  Mr.  Jack 
nyon,  Jr.,  agreed  to  go  along  with  Morton  in  making 
omprehensive  pasture  feeding  trial  between  Morton 
ice-Mineralized  Salt  and  plain  salt.  When  298  black 
tie  from  Texas  arrived  at  the  Kenyon  Farms  on  May 
1959,  the  trial  began.  The  average  weight  per  head 
s  recorded  at  443  lbs.  Next  the  cattle  were  gate  cut. 
'  were  put  in  one  pasture  and  had  nothing  but  loose 
in  salt,  water  and  grass;  138  were  put  in  an  adjacent 
sture  and  were  fed  nothing  but  loose  Morton  T-M 
,t,  water  and  grass. 


/  the  end  of  the  pasture  season  the  cattle  were 
".  ghed  out.  The  average  daily  gain  per  head  for  the 
c  tie  fed  Morton  T-M  Salt  was  recorded  at  1.932  lbs. 
c  npared  to  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.578  lbs.  for  the 
c  tie  fed  plain  salt:  a  difference  of  .354  lb.  more  per 
d  '  per  head  in  favor  of  the  Morton  T-M  fed  cattle! 


Pasture  conditions  for  both  groups  were  unusually  good 
due  to  rainfall  throughout  the  test.  All  cattle  were  on 
renovated  bluegrass  that  had  been  treated  with  com- 
plete fertilizer  and  lime  .  .  .  but  still  the  cattle  fed 
Morton  T-M  Salt  outgained  the  rest! 

The  cost  of  feeding  Morton  T-M  Salt,  free  choice,  was 
calculated  at  1  /10c  per  day  per  head  more  than  feeding 
plain  salt  free  choice.  Based  on  an  average  120  day 
pasture  period,  and  an  average  gain  of  .354  lb.  per  head 
per  day,  you'd  get  41  lbs.  more  gain  per  head  at  a  cost 
of  about  12c  more  if  you  fed  Morton  T-M  Salt  instead  of 
plain  salt!  Figure  it  out  for  yourself  how  much  more 
money  you  could  make  by  feeding  Morton  T-M  Salt 
free  choice. 


"I'm  convinced  that  any  cattleman  can't 
afford  not  to  feed  Morton  T-M  Salt  free 
choice.  I'm  just  sorry  I  didn't  start  using  it 
long  before  this  feeding  test." 

Jack  Kenyon,  Jr. 


Ri  imber:  both  the  Monfort  and  Kenyon  test  results  were  obtained  from  the  exclusive  formulation  of  trace  minerals  and  salt  available  only  in  Morton  T-M  Salt. 
So  insist  on  Morton  T-M.  Order  it  in  bags  or  blocks  from  your  feed  dealer.  Feed  Morton  T-M  Salt,  free  choice,  for  bigger  profits  from  your  cattle  this  fall. 


MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 


/V  iTIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •  MAY,  1960 


£)R.  VERNON  W.  PHERSON  of 
Purdue  University  has  been 
chosen  as  Research  Director  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Producers  Assn., 
and  will  assume  his  new  duties  on 
May  1,  announces  P.  O.  Wilson,  sec- 
retary-manager. 

Pherson  succeeds  H.  M.  Conway 
who  served  as  Director  of  Research 
for  over  30  years 
until  his  retire- 
ment last  June.  In 
his  new  post,  Pher- 
son  will  stressl 
"live  stock  mar- 
keting service"  to  j 
the  23  Producers 
Marketing  Asso- 
ciations now  serv- 
ing 575,000  farm-  vernon  Person 
ers  and  ranchers  on  101  live  stock 
markets  throughout  the  United 
States. 

These  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations affiliated  with  the  National 
Live  Stock  Producers  Assn.  handled 
a  total  volume  of  13,511,992  head  of 
live  stock  valued  at  $953,427,410  in 
1959. 

Pherson  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
live  stock  farm  near  Monticello,  Ind. 
He  is  married  and  he  and  his  wife, 
Carol,  have  two  children — Cynthia, 
5,  and  one-year-old  Steven. 

Pherson  received  his  B.  S.  degree 
in  agricultural  economics  from  Pur- 
due University  in  1954;  his  M.  D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1956,  and  his  Ph.  D.  from  Pur- 
due University  in  1959.  For  the  past 
two  years  he  has  served  as  Assistant 
Professor  at  Purdue  specializing  in 
live  stock  marketing  research. 

In  1957,  Pherson  was  on  leave  from 
Purdue  to  attend  the  agriculture  and 
business  program  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  During  this  period 
he  was  the  co-author  with  Dr.  Clifton 
B.  Cox  of  Purdue  of  a  book,  The 
Competitive  Potential  of  the  U.  S. 
Cotton  Industry  to  be  published  by 
the  Harvard  University  School  of 
Business. 

At  Purdue,  Pherson  was  a  member 
of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  (national  scholastic 
honorary);  Alpha  Zeta  (national 
agricultural  honorary);  the  Collegi- 
ate 4-H  Club,  and  served  as  president 
of  Kappa  Epsilon.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  college 
magazine  for  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Producers  Ships  Load 

Of  Calves  to  Hawaii 

rpHE  ADDITION  OF  HAWAII  to  the 
union  has  apparently  opened  an- 
other market  to  mainland  producers 
of  high  quality  cattle.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  C.  A.  Bathurst,  assistant 
manager  of  Valley  Livestock  Market- 
ing Assn.,  Stockton,  Calif.,  who  re- 
cently helped  negotiate  the  first  large 
scale  shipment  of  commercial  cattle 
from  the  mainland  to  our  50th  state. 

With  statehood,  Federal  meat 
grading  became  available  to  packers 
in  the  islands.  But  it  was  found  that 
many  island  cattle  lack  sufficient 
conformation  to  make  the  Choice 
grade,  even  when  fed  out.  Valley's 
shipment  of  290  high  quality  Here- 
ford heifer  calves  to  the  Kahua 
Ranch  was  designed  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  breeding  herd  that  will 
carry  the  proper  conformation  to 
meet  Choice  standards.  The  Kahua 
Ranch  operates  a  breeding  herd  and 
feedlot  near  Honolulu. 

The  calves,  weighing  about  400 
pounds  each,  were  purchased  from 
Don  Haworth  at  John  Day,  Ore.,  and 
shipped  to  Hawaii  in  two  separate 
loads. 

Valley  Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 
is  an  affiliate  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Assn. 
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the  BROWER  way 

makes  UVESIOCK  PAY 


More  Equipment  to  Increase 
Livestock  Profits  than  any 
other  line  on  the  market. 


BROWER  HOG  FEEDER 

THE  ONLY  FEEDER  WITH  THE 
ANGLE  BRACE  AROUND  THE  TOP 

•  40-60-80  BUSHEL  SIZES 

•  30  YEAR  GUARANTEE  on  cast  iron 
trough  ...  1  5  years  on  heavy  gauge  steel 
trough 

•  EASY  FEED  FLOW  ADJUSTMENT 

•  ARMCO  ZINCGRIP  HOPPER  gives 
unbroken  rust  protection 

•  WE ATHERTIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 

•  EASILY  FILLED 


Creep  Feed  Pigs  for 
3-Way  Profits! 

BROWER 
PIG 

CREEP  .....  / 

FEEDER 


1 .  Earlier  Gains 

2.  Healthier  Pigs 

3.  Earlier  Weaning 


Save  ALL  your  pigs  with  a 
BROWER  FARROWING 
CRATE! 


•  Prevents  sows  from  crushing  pigs. 

•  Sets  up  in  seconds  ...  no  bolts  or  nuts. 

•  Pays  for  itself  in  the  pigs  it  saves. 

•  Ruggedly  built  .  .  .  holds  largest  sows. 


Give  'em  Fresh  Water 
for  Faster  Gains! 


BROWER 
Automatic 

HOG 
WATERER 


•  Provides  fresh,  clean  water  the  year  'round. 

•  Keeps  water  at  the  correct  level. 

•  Easy-to-clean  construction. 

•  Saves  time  .  .  .  saves  work. 


BROWER  HOG  TROUGH 

~'~....j*m 


i 


BABY  PIG 
CREEP  FEEDER 


BABY 
WATERING  CU 


PIGk 

:upf 


Send  coupon 
for  circular 
on  Brower 
1960  line  of 
Livestock 
Equipment. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2366,  OUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


.STATE. 


Why  "Good-Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless 
U-nse,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights] 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  —  try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 

—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 

comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 

on  bladder  irritations.  2  -  A  fast  pain-relieving 

action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 

aches  and  pains.  S-A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 

action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 

output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 

over^t  happy  rf1!?f  millions  have  enjoyed  for 

and  Sav/r-  As£  *°k  new'  larce'  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 
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The  ORIGINAL  Polyethylene  Film 
For  Farm  Use*   

M  a  a' '  -  in  |  Clear  |  or  Sun-Resistant 

EES 

Seamless  Widths  Up  to  32  Feet 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof. 
Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The 
Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Can  Buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  III.— Established  1924. 

'Warp's  Coverall  Was  the  First  Polyethylene  To  Be 
Successfully  Tested  and  Used  for  Silage  Covers 


r. 

■V'-v. 


Hit 


Available  At  All  Leading  Hardware/  Lumber 
Implement  or  Feed  Dealers 


Midwest  Puts  Most 

Meat  on  U.  S.  Tables 

Br  V.  W.  Pherson  and  Clifton  B.  Cox 

Purdue  University 


^LTHOUGH  THE  GEOGRAPHY  of 
meat  animal  production  is  con- 
stantly shifting  and  changing,  a  re- 
cent study  indicates  that  Midwest 
farmers  raise  and  market  far  more 
beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  than 
farmers  in  other  regions  (See  Table). 

Thus,  the  Midwest,  renowned  as 
the  nation's  bread  basket,  also  serves 
as  the  nation's  meat  platter.  In  1958, 
the  volume  of  live  stock  marketed  in 
the  North  Central  Region  had  a  5  to  1 
edge  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
marketed;  a  2  to  1  edge  in  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  marketed  and  was  about 
on  par  with  the  Western  Sheep  States 
in  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
marketed. 

The  region  also  led  in  the  volume 
of  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  slaugh- 
tered. The  region's  meat-hungry  con- 
sumers also  bought  more  beef  than 
consumers  in  other  regions  and  tied 
the  West  for  second  place  in  lamb 
consumption. 

Market  81%  of  Hogs 

The  12  states  comprising  the  Mid- 
west Meat  Platter  consist  of:  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas. 

Midwest  farmers  marketed  81%  of 
all  hogs  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
1958;  slaughtered  67%  of  the  hog  vol- 
ume and  sold  33%  of  all  pork  pro- 
duced to  the  region's  consumers. 
Even  though  consumers  in  this  re- 
gion ate  more  pork  per  person  than 
the  U.  S.  average;  about  48%  of  the 
total  pork  supply  had  to  move  out  of 
the  Midwest  for  consumption.  About 
14%  of  the  pork  supply  moved  out  as 
live  animals  and  34%  as  meat. 

The  Midwest  is  also  important  in 
the  production  of  beef,  mutton  and 
lamb.  The  North  Central  Region  mar- 
keted 54%  of  all  beef  cattle  and  con- 
sumed 35%  of  the  beef  supply;  mar- 
keted 41  %  of  the  total  sheep  and  lamb 
supply  and  consumed  17%  of  the 
lamb. 

The  best  market  for  surplus  meat 
produced  in  the  Midwest  is  the  North- 
east— a  big,  heavy  meat-deficit  re- 
gion which  imports  and  consumes 
about  24%  of  the  total  pork  supply, 
30%  of  the  beef  and  60%  of  the  mut- 
ton and  lamb.  This  region  produces 
only  1%  of  the  hogs;  3%  of  the  beef 
cattle  and  1  %  of  the  sheep  and 
lambs. 

The  area  slaughters  more  animals 
than  it  produces  as  many  live  animals 
are  shipped  to  big  meat  processing 
centers  in  the  East,  although  a  large 
share  of  the  region's  meat  require- 
ments are  shipped  in  on-the-hook, 
rather  than  on-the-hoof. 

The  South  is  a  slightly  deficit  area 
for  total  meat,  especially  hogs,  but 


the  South  has  a  surplus  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  Hog  marketings  amount  to 
16%  of  the  nation's  total;  pork  pur- 
chased 32%  or  exactly  twice  the  vol- 
ume of  hogs  produced.  This  means 
that  the  South  must  import  about 
50%  of  its  pork  needed  to  meet  re- 
quirements. The  South  markets  24% 
of  the  beef  cattle  and  its  consumers 
purchase  20%  of  the  nation's  total 
supply  of  beef. 

The  West  has  a  similar  surplus  of 
cattle,  marketings  accounting  for 
19%;  beef  purchases  15%.  The  West, 
however,  markets  only  2%  of  the 
nation's  hogs,  but  buys  11%  of  the 
nation's  pork  supply  which  means 
that  both  hogs  and  pork  must  move 
westward  to  satiate  pork  appetites. 
The  West  has  a  surplus  of  sheep  and 
lambs  (marketing  43%  of  the  U.  S. 
total)  and  purchasing  17%  of  the  na- 
tion's lamb  supply. 

What  kinds  of  meat  do  people  eat? 
Meat  consumed  as  beef  and  pork 
throughout  the  United  States  ac- 
count for  79%  of  the  total  supply.  Of 
the  remaining  21%,  luncheon  meats 
(made  up  largely  of  beef  and  pork) 
account  for  12%.  Lamb,  mutton  and 
veal,  which  makes  up  about  9%  of 
the  supply,  are  of  more  importance 
in  the  Northeast  than  in  other  re- 
gions. 

For  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole,  beef  was 
a  little  more  important  than  pork; 
however,  this  pattern  of  consump- 
tion varied  by  regions.  The  South 
used  50%  more  pork  than  beef,  while 
the  other  regions  consumed  more 
beef  than  pork — from  25%  more  in 
the  North  Central  Region  to  60% 
more  in  the  West. 

Consumption  Up  with  Income 

The  amount  of  red  meat  consumed 
per  person  is  about  the  same  now  as 
50  years  ago,  but  it  is  much  higher 
than  in  the  mid-1930's.  In  1956,  meat 
consumption  averaged  167  pounds 
per  capita,  the  highest  since  1908, 
having  risen  from  a  low  of  117  pounds 
per  capita  in  1935.  The  total  has  de- 
clined in  the  last  couple  of  years  but 
the  average  person  still  consumes  his 
own  weight  in  red  meat  each  year — 
about  159  pounds  per  person. 

People  with  higher  incomes  do 
spend  more  for  meat  per  person.  A 
1955  USDA  survey  of  household  ex- 
penditures shows  that  families  with 
$1,000  to  $2,000  incomes  (after  taxes) 
consumed  only  2.97  pounds  of  meat 
per  person  per  week  as  compared 
with  3.27  pounds  of  meat  per  person 
per  week  for  households  with  in- 
comes in  the  $5,000  to  $6,000  range. 

Rural  non-farm  households  with 
incomes  under  $2,000  had  a  lower 
meat  consumption  rate  per  person 
than  did  either  farm  or  urban  house- 
holds at  this  level  of  income. 


Where  Live  Stock 

is  Marketed,  Slaughtered  and  Consumed 

Species 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Beef  Cattle 

Marketings 

3% 

54% 

24% 

19% 

Slaughtered 

8 

55 

19 

18 

Beef  Purchased 

30 

35 

20 

15 

Hogs 

Marketings 

1 

81 

16 

2 

Slaughtered 

9 

67 

18 

6 

Pork  Purchased 

24 

33 

32 

11 

Sheep  &  Lambs 

Marketings 

1 

41 

15 

43 

Slaughtered 

17 

46 

9 

28 

Lamb  Purchased 

60% 

17% 

6% 

17% 

Data  on  meat  purchases  from  USDA's  1955  survey  of  Meat  Consumption,  Trends  and 
Patterns.  Regional  shares  of  animals  marketed  and  slaughtered  are  shown  in  per- 
centages for  1958. 
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PASTURE  FERTILIZATION  facts  are 
contained  in  the  leaflet  "For  Top 
Pastures,  Top-Dress."  Write  V.P.I.  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  Blacksburg, 
Va. 

HOW  TO  USE  FREE  SUN  heat  to  gain 
warmer,  lighter,  cleaner  and  more 
healthful  winter  conditions  in  dairy 
barns,  milking  parlors,  calf  barns  and 
milk  houses  is  the  subject  of  the  booklet, 
"This  Is  The  House  That  Jack  Built." 
Write  Farm  Dept.,  Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass  Co.,  Toledo  3,  Ohio. 

SORGHUM  ALMUM  GRASS  informa- 
tion obtained  from  farmers,  and  re- 
searchers has  been  compiled  in  a  new 
illustrated  booklet  entitled  "New  Facts 
About  Sorghum  Almum  Grass."  Write 
New  Mexico  Seed  Farms,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1016,  Clovis,  N.M. 

WHAT  IS  A  COOPERATIVE?  You  can 
find  out  why  this  question  is  important 
by  ordering  the  booklet  by  that  name 
from  the  Iowa  Institute  of  Cooperation, 
Ames,  la.  500. 

CHEMICAL  WEED  CONTROL  Rec- 
ommendations for  Vegetable  Crops  is 
the  title  of  Special  Circular  55  avail- 
able from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Extension  Service,  Madison,  Wis.  Also 
available:  "Ranch  Style  Purple  Martin 
House,"  plans.  (Martins  help  control 
insects.)  Circular  581. 

"RATIONS  FOR  LACTATING  Sows" 
is  a  helpful  pamphlet  available  for  100 
from  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  Fargo,  N.D. 

REVEGETATION  of  OVER-GRAZED 
rangelands  in  the  West  is  the  subject 
of  a  technical  study  reported  in  the  book- 
let "Sagebrush  Eradication  and  Broad- 
cast Seeding."  Write  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station,  Logan,  Utah, 
for  Bulletin  404. 

"HIDDEN  HAZARDS— the  Unlabeled 
Poison  Problem,"  is  an  account  of  the 
poison  problem  in  the  United  States  and 
tells  what  can  be  done  to  help  solve  it. 
Write  American  Medical  Assn.,  535  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10,  111. 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklet*  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  is 
aimed  toward  attaining  and  maintain- 
ing a  balanced,  progressive,  prosperous 
agriculture.  The  booklet  "An  Appraisal 
of  Agricultural  Research  .  .  ."  tells  what 
the  research  is,  and  goals  it  seeks.  Avail- 
able from  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.  200. 

FARM  BUSINESS  RECORD  book  for 
keeping  a  record  of  receipts,  expenses 
and  depreciation  will  help  you  do  a 
better  job  of  farming.  Column  headings 
and  summary  page  designations  corre- 
spond to  farm  income  tax  forms  and  can 
be  used  for  filing  social  security  reports. 
University  of  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 500. 

"THE  PROMISE  OF  ECONOMIC 
Growth" — what  factors  determine  and 
sustain  the  economy  in  a  free  society — 
is  a  55-page  booklet  published  by  the 
Economic  Research  Dept.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C.  $1. 

BALANCING  SWINE  RATIONS  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  containing  many 
tables  and  other  information  on  how  to 
make  a  swine  operation  more  efficient. 
Circular  811,  University  of  Illinois  Ex- 
tension Service,  Urbana,  111. 

LUMBER  RIGID  FRAMES  for  Farm 
Buildings  is  a  booklet  giving  plans  and 
other  information  for  farm  building  con- 
struction. Write  University  of  Illinois 
Extension  Service,  Urbana,  111. 

DEHORNING,  CASTRATING,  Brand- 
ing and  Marking  Beef  Cattle  is  the 
self-explanatory  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  2141,  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  100. 


PRODUCERS  CO-OP  TEND-R-LEEN 
Swine  Program,  what  it  is  and  how  it 
operates,  is  information  available  in 
booklet  form  from  Producers  Marketing 
Assn.,  1501  Kentucky  Ave.,  Indianapolis 
21,  Ind. 

PRIDE    AND    PROFIT    With  Shrop- 
shires  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  put  out 
by  The  American  Shropshire  Registry 
Assn.,  P.O.  Box  678,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

PYRETHRUM    INSECTICIDE  infor- 
mation is  available  in  pamphlet  form 
from    Charles    Hurd    Associates,  1120 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

ALUMINUM  ROOF  COATINGS  are 
explained  and  application  details  and 
specifications  are  given  in  a  brochure 
available  from  The  Garland  Co.,  3748  E. 
91  St.,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio. 

"HOW  TO  INSTALL  and  Finish  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Paneling"  is  a  pamphlet 
with  14  illustrations  showing  how  a 
finished  job  looks,  how  to  prepare  old  or 
new  walls  for  the  paneling,  and  other 
ideas.  Circular  424,  Agricultural  Pub- 
lications Office,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  100  to  non-residents. 

RESEARCH  ON  RATIONS  and  repro- 
duction in  dairy  cattle  is  described  in 
separate  bulletins  of  Cornell  University. 
Bulletin  940  deals  with  "Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Reproductive  Failures  in 
Dairy  Cattle."  Bulletin  937  tells  the 
"Value  of  Cane  Molasses  and  Urea  Fed 
with  Early  and  Late-Cut  Hay  in  a 
Ration  for  Dairy  Heifers."  Both  bulletins 
are  free  to  New  York  State  residents  but 
cost  200  and  100,  respectively,  to  out  of 
state  residents.  Write  to  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


"ALFALFA  SILAGE"  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  showing  results  of  feeding 
trials  using  baled  alfalfa  hay  and  with 
alfalfa  silage  stored  in  the  stack,  trench, 
and  upright  silo.  Shows  need  for  airtight 
storage  places  for  alfalfa  silage.  Ask  for 
Bulletin  479  from  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege, Brookings,  S.D. 

LIVE  STOCK  TERMINAL  MARKETS 
in  the  United  States  is  the  subject  of  a 
33-page  booklet  which  describes  the  or- 
ganization and  development,  types  of  re- 
ceipts, and  facilities  and  services  available 
at  terminal  markets.  Contains  valuable 
information  for  all  producers  who  want  to 
know  more  about  how  their  live  stock  are 
marketed.  Ask  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  for  Marketing  Research 
Report  No.  299.  Price  150.  Also  of  in- 
terest to  stock  yards  personnel  is  AMS 
booklet  345,  "Cleaning  Cattle  Pens  on 
Terminal  Stockyards,"  a  study  of  effi- 
ciency and  kinds  of  equipment  to  use. 
Ask  Marketing  Research  Division,  USDA, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  a  copy. 

"THE  FARM  BEEF  HERD"  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  chock-full  of  information 
especially  directed  to  the  smaller  pro- 
ducer. Ask  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25., 
D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  2126. 
Send  100. 

RURAL  CREDIT  UNIONS,  how  they 
operate  and  how  to  use  them,  are  the 
subject  of  FCS  Circular  16,  "Using  Your 
Rural  Credit  Union."  Write  Information 
Division,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  FCS  Educational  Cir- 
cular 4,  "Using  Your  Livestock  Co-op," 
also  available. 

RURAL  ZONING,  the  various  kinds  of 
regulations  that  can  be  used,  their 
purposes,  and  the  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity that  will  result  from  their  use,  is 
explained  in  a  booklet  entitled  "The 
Why  and  How  of  Rural  Zoning."  Send 
400  to  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Ask 
for  Agriculture  Information  Bulletin  No. 
196. 


JJew  Idea 

MAKES 
THE  FIRST 
TRUE 


CONDITIONER 


Not  a  crimper,  not  a  crusher,  New  Idea 
combines  the  best  aspects  of  both  methods 
for  faster  curing  and  leafier  hay! 

Exclusive  NEW  Idea  design  teams  big,  self-cleaning  rubber 
crushing  roll  with  fluted  steel  pick-up  roll.  The  result  — 
faster  drying  than  with  a  crimper.  More  aggressive,  plug-free 
feed-through  than  with  two  smooth  rolls.  Less  leaf  loss  and 
less  damage  to  tender  leaves.. 

New  Idea  is  easiest  to  use.  Balanced  for  easy  one-man 
hook-up.  Convenient  roll  pressure  adjustment  for  varying 
field  conditions.  Not  damaged  by  rocks.  Conditions  a  full 
7-ft.  swath.  Puts  up  better  hay  in  one  less  day.  Can  be  hitched 
behind  New  Idea  semi-mounted  mower  for  one-time-over 
mowing  and  conditioning. 

See  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer.  Or  mail  coupon  below  for 
free  literature. 


\r.w  Idea  Box  296,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

New  Idea  Hay  Conditioner.  Name  

Address  

City  


§111 

Please  send  free  literature 


the 


-Statc 
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Cattle 


Fatten  Steers  on  Wet  Corn 

Steers  can  be  fattened  on  high 
moisture  corn  at  an  8%  saving  in  feed 
costs,  reports  C.  C.  Culbertson,  Iowa 
State  College.  When  stilbestrol  is 
added  to  the  high  moisture  corn  ra- 
tion, the  feed  savings  jump  16%.  The 
feeding  comparison  was  made  with 
corn  harvested  and  ensiled  when  it 
contained  30  to  32%  moisture  and 
cattle  receiving  ordinary  ear  corn, 
harvested  when  it  was  dry  enough  to 
crib  at  about  14%  moisture. 

Don't  Over-Graze  Pastures 

Don't  let  range  cattle  graze  more 
than  40%  of  the  blue  grama  and 
buffalograss  vegetation  during  the 
warm  season,  advises  G.  E.  Klipple, 
USDA  range  conservationist.  These 
two  grasses  provide  the  majority  of 
forage  used  by  cattle  in  Colorado  and 
other  western  states.  Klipple  cites  the 
results  of  a  20-year  study  showing 
that  grazing  removal  of  25  to  30%  of 
growth  during  the  5  to  6  month  warm 
season  grazing  period  is  best  for  the 
cattle  and  the  grass. 

Beef  cattle  make  about  65%  of  their 
summer's  gain  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  and  some  cattlemen 
tend  to  overgraze  from  May  to  early 
August  to  take  advantage  of  the  fast 
gaining  period.  Doubling  the  number 
of  yearling  cattle  normally  used  for 
moderate  grazing  from  May  to  Au- 
gust produces  33%  more  cattle  weight 
per  acre  than  on  normally  stocked 
pastures  for  longer  periods.  Heavy 
stocking,  however,  reduces  forage  in- 
come per  acre. 

Ranchers  can  determine  grazing  in- 
tensity of  their  own  ranges  by  visual 
observation.  In  light  grazing,  where 
10  to  25%  of  the  current  growth  is  re- 
moved, the  range  has  small  areas  of 
grazed  vegetation  surrounded  by  un- 
grazed  plots.  With  moderate  grazing 
of  35  to  40%,  these  grazed  areas  be- 
come larger  with  smaller  areas  of  un- 
grazed  vegetation  between.  With 
heavy  grazing  (55  to  65%)  the  range 
takes  on  a  mowed-off  appearance 
with  all  areas  grazed  one  or 'more 
times. 

Feedlot  Calves  Need  Vitamin  A 

Lightweight  calves  (250  to  400  lbs.) 
being  full-fed  in  feedlots  need  Vita- 
min A  in  their  ration.  Yellow  corn  is 
the  only  feed  grain  containing  a 
source  of  this  vitamin,  but  there  are 
commercial  preparations  which  can 
be  mixed  with  the  ration.  U.  D. 
Thompson,  Texas  A&M  College  ani- 
mal husbandman,  advises  the  feeding 
of  good  quality  green  alfalfa  hay  at 
the  rate  of  one  lb.  daily,  or  mix  5% 
alfalfa  meal  or  pellets  with  the  ra- 
tion to  supply  the  vitamin  A  require- 
ment. 

Mixtures  which  contain  only 
ground  ear  corn  and  cottonseed  meal 
or  ground  sorghum  grain  and  cotton- 
seed meal  are  most  likely  to  cause 
deficiencies  if  fed  lightweight  calves. 
Baled  hay,  bundles  and  other  cured 
roughages  which  do  not  have  pea 
green  color  should  not  be  considered 
as  good  sources  of  vitamin  A,  Thomp- 
son said. 

Tapazole  Runs  out  of  Gas 

Tapazole-fed  steers  start  off  in  high 
gear  but  tend  to  run  out  of  gas  toward 
the  end  of  a  90-day  feeding  period 
insofar  as  gains  are  concerned,  re- 
ports George  E.  Mitchell,  University 
of  Illinois.  After  28  days  on  test,  two 
lots  of  Tapazole-fed  steers  had  gained 
3.59  and  3.41  pounds  daily  as  com- 
pared with  2.31  pounds  daily  for  con- 
trols. During  the  remainder  of  the 
test  which  lasted  97  days,  however, 
the  control  steers  outgained  the  Tapa- 
zole-fed steers.  Daily  gains  began  to 
decline  noticeably  at  the  end  of  68 
days  for  the  Tapazole  steers  and  the 
end  result  was  reduction  in  average 
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daily  gain.  Mitchell  believes  that 
more  research  work  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  place  of  Tapazole  in 
cattle  rations. 

Inbred  Cattle  Lack  Vigor 

Inbred  lines  of  beef  cattle  produced 
10%  fewer  calves  than  did  outbreds 
and  hybrids  in  10-years  of  breed  test- 
ing at  Colorado  State  University,  re- 
ports Dr.  H.  H.  Stonaker.  Lowered 
conception  rates,  a  larger  percentage 
of  embryonic  deaths,  and  lower  sur- 
vival rates  of  calves  born  to  the  in- 
breds  accounted  for  the  difference. 
During  the  test,  110  two-year-old  in- 
bred Hereford  cows  were  exposed  to 
bulls.  They  raised  53  calves  for  a 
calving  percentage  of  48%. 


Sheep 


Sherry  Luedecke,  15,  of  Sierra  Blanca, 
Texas,  shows  her  125-pound  lamb  which 
won  the  Finewool  Class  at  the  recent 
Southwestern    Livestock   Show,   El  Paso. 


Wool  Incentive  Payments 

A  shorn  wool  incentive  price  of  62<2 
per  pound  (700  for  mohair)  has  been 
set  by  USDA  for  the  1960  marketing 
year  beginning  April  1.  Producers 
marketing  unshorn  live  lambs  also  re- 
ceive payments  to  compensate  for  the 
wool  on  them.  In  1958,  the  payment 
on  unshorn  lambs  was  $1.02  per  cwt. 
of  live  lambs  marketed.  Wool  pro- 
ducers that  year  received  $70.30  for 
every  $100  worth  of  wool  sold.  In- 
centive payments  were  established 
by  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  de- 
signed to  increase  annual  shorn  wool 
production  to  300  million  pounds. 

In  1959,  wool  growers  marketed 
252  million  pounds,  the  highest  since 
1946.  This  compares  with  234  million 


boost  weight  gains  u 
pressure  spraying 

Grubs,  flies  and  other  insects  can  eat 
your  livestock  profits  by  causing  weigi 
losses  as  high  as  10%,  unless  you've  learn 
the  benefits  of  John  Bean  high  pressi 
spraying.  High  pressure  drives  the  spr 
through  thick,  matted  hair  .  .  .  thorough 
wets  the  hide  for  most  effective  treatmei 

There's  no  rough  handling,  no  cause  for 
jury  or  excited  livestock  which  could  furtb 
cut  your  gains.  Penetrating  spray  h 
greater  effectiveness  against  insect  bites  a: 
insect-borne  diseases. 

John  Bean  high  pressure  sprayers,  avai 
ble  in  a  wide  selection  of  power,  capacit: 
and  mounting  options,  are  ideal  for  appl 
ing  the  new  systemics  or  other  livesto 
sprays.  They  are  unequalled  for  qualit 
versatility  and  spraying  effectiveness. 

Get  those  grubs . . 
add  extra  profits 

with 

High  Pressure  Spraying 

Evidence  proves  that  high  pressure  spra 
ing  of  livestock  can  easily  increase  hide  vl 
ue  one  hundred  per  cent  and  increase  dai  j 
weight  gain  by  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  mojj 
per  head.  When  you  consider  your  sm;« 
investment  in  a  John  Bean  High  Pressui 
Sprayer,  you  can't  afford  NOT  to  do  t:S 
best  livestock  spraying  job  possible.  For  t) 
best,  most  effective  spraying,  see  your  Jol 
Bean  dealer. 
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pounds  in  1955,  the  first  year  of  the 
wool  payment  program.  During  the 
past  five  years,  incentive  payments 
of  $207.8  million  have  been  made  to 
wool  growers.  From  this  amount 
$11.4  million  has  been  deducted  for 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  by 
American  Sheep  Producers  Council, 
Inc. 

Reduce  Lamb  Feeder  Space 

Lambs  can  make  satisfactory  gains 
with  only  1  to  1  li  inches  of  linear 
feeder  space  per  head,  University  of 
Illinois  tests  show.  Previous  recom- 
mendations called  for  3  to  4  inches 
per  head.  The  researchers  noted  that 
increased  crowding  may  cut  down 
exercise  and  increase  competition  at 


Hogs 


Jimmie  Ruth  Wittenburg  showed  this  Ram- 
bouillet  ram  to  the  championship  of  the 
Edwards  County,  Texas,  4-H  &  FFA  Show. 
Ram  was  bred  by  Leo  Richardson,  Iran,  Tex. 


the  feeder,  thus  providing  faster 
gains  at  less  cost  to  producers. 


Hogs  by  the  Calendar 

Hog  producers  are  watching  the 
calendar  in  their  farrowing  pro- 
grams. The  net  result  has  been  a 
definite  change  for  the  better — more 
orderly  marketing  and  less  seasonal 
variation  in  hog  prices.  During  the 
1920s  the  spring  pig  crop  was  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  fall  pig  crop.  The 
two  have  moved  closer  together  over 
the  years  and  now  the  spring  pig 
crop  totals  about  52  million  against 
42  million  for  the  fall  pig  crop. 

Spring  farrowings  have  changed 
markedly  in  the  past  five  or  six  years. 
Until  1954,  April  was  the  peak  month; 
now  March  is  the  leading  month  for 
farrowings.  In  1959,  winter  farrow- 
ings (December-February)  accounted 


io  10%A  increase  hide  values  as  much  as  100% 


XCLUSIVE  John  BEAN  FEATURES  MAKE  THE  BIG  DIFFERENCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  John  BEAN  LINE 


UGGED  John  BEAN  PUMPS 

amous  for  dependable  service  and 
>w  maintenance.  Fully  enclosed,  oil- 
ath  lubricated,  minimum  of  moving 
arts.  Positive  displacement  to  han- 
le  emulsions,  wettable  powders, 
ispensions. 


0  MOUNTING 
YPES 

VAILABLE 
sICLUDING  .  . 


EXCLUSIVE  SAPPHITE  CYLINDERS 

John  Bean  pumps  feature  Sapphite 
cylinders  ...  so  hard  they  resist  wear 
and  corrosion  from  the  most  abrasive 
spray  materials.  Designed  to  last  the 
lifetime  of  the  rugged  pump. 


"BEAN-BOND"  TANKS  AND  BOOMS 

Special  "plastic-lining"  process 
prevents  corrosion,  assures  longer 
tank  and  boom  life,  resists  chipping  or 
peeling.  Test-proven  for  greater  resist- 
ance to  all  types  of  spray  materials. 


to  60  gallons  per  minute 
0  to  1/000  gallon  tank  sizes 
ressures  up  to  800  p.s.i. 

)u  can  choose  the  sprayer  to  fit  your  exact  spraying 
qiuirements  from  the  complete  John  Bean  line.  Pump 
pacity,  tank  size,  mounting,  accessories,  etc.  are  a 
atter  of  choice.  You  can  even  have  the  weed  or  row 
-  op  boom  and  spray  gun  of  your  choice  to  make  your 
hn  Bean  high  pressure  sprayer  an  all-around,  all- 
rpose  unit.  Free  literature  available  on  request. 


II 


skid  mounted 


.L-AR0UND  VERSATILITY  ...  NO  IDLE  TIME  FOR  YOUR  John  BEAN  HIGH  PRESSURE  SPRAYER 


>u'll  spread  the  cost  of 
ur  John  Bean  sprayer 
er  a  wide  range  of 
raying  applications 
.ound  the  farm  and 
:  ich.  No  other  equip- 
j  int  can  do  so  many 
)S  so  well. 


SPRAY  TREES 


PROTECT  GARDENS 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


CONTROL  WEEDS  AND  BRUSH 
CLEAN  TRUCKS  &  IMPLEMENTS 
SPRAY  WATER  SOLUBLE  PAINTS 
DISINFECT  BUILDINGS 
SPRAY  ROW  CROPS 
CONTROL  ROAD  DUST 
EMERGENCY  FIRE  PROTECTION 


NEW,  VERSATILE  John  BEAN  HI-CROP 

New  John  Bean  Hi-Crop  Sprayer  is  the  ultimate  in  versatility  for 
the  producer  with  a  wide  variety  of  spraying  jobs  to  do.  The  8-row 
spray  boom  on  this  self-propelled  sprayer  has  a  height  adjustment 
from  one  to  nine  feet,  is  ideal  for  spraying  corn  in  all  growth  stages, 
for  weed  control  and  most  liquid  nitrogen  and  mixed  fertilizer  appli- 
cations. Choice  of  four  pumps  to  handle  any  job  —  including  live- 
stock spraying  —  where  dependable,  high  pressure  performance  is 
required.  Wide  choice  of  boom,  hose,  gun  and  other  accessories.  Get 
full  details  from  your  John  Bean  dealer.  Free  literature  on  request. 


BEAN 


DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN  •  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA  •  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


for  38.5%  of  the  spring  pig  crop  — 
twice  that  of  10  years  ago.  Late  sea- 
son farrowings  (April-May)  have  de- 
creased. There  has  also  been  a  slight 
increase  in  July- August  farrowings. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
percentage  of  farrowings  and  their 
changing  distribution  by  seasons  for 
the  past  10  years: 

Per  Cent  Distribution  of 


Pig  Farrowings 

Year 

Dec- 

Mar- 

Jun- 

Sep- 

Feb. 

May 

Aug. 

ISov. 

1950 

11.6 

49.1 

17.3 

22.0 

1951 

12.8 

48.7 

18.1 

20.4 

1952 

14.1 

48.0 

19.3 

18.6 

1953 

14.1 

47.0 

20.5 

18.4 

1954 

16.1 

44.4 

21.7 

17.8 

1955 

17.9 

42.0 

21.2 

18.9 

1956 

19.8 

39.8 

20.6 

19.8 

1957 

19.6 

39.1 

21.6 

19.7 

1958 

20.6 

35.1 

23.6 

20.7 

1959 

21.4 

36.0 

22.7 

19.9 
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Corn  Belt  Farrowings  Down  10% 

Pig  farrowings  may  be  down  10% 
during  the  March-May  period,  re- 
ports USD  A.  A  total  of  3,551,000  sows 
are  expected  to  farrow  in  March, 
April  and  May  in  the  10  major  hog 
states  —  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

This  is  10%  less  than  for  the  same 
months  last  year  and  26%  below 
average.  Breeding  intentions  indi- 
cate that  2,324,000  sows  will  farrow 
during  the  summer  quarter  (June- 
August)  of  1960  in  these  10  states. 
This  is  4%  under  last  year  but  21% 
above  average.  Sows  farrowed  or  in- 
tended to  farrow  through  December- 
May  1960  total  5,297,000  or  13%  less 
than  a  year  ago  and  13  %  below  aver- 
age. 

5  Steps  to  Hog  Profits 

Making  money  with  hogs  depends 
primarily  upon  management  and  the 
ratio  between  the  cost  paid  for  feed 
and  the  price  received  at  marketing 
time,  asserts  L.  J.  Kortan,  South  Da- 
kota State  College.  Five  of  the  most 
important  management  factors  in 
swine  production  include: 

•  Feed  Conversion.  Feed  required 
may  vary  from  a  low  of  350  pounds  to 
a  high  of  500  pounds  of  grain  and  pro- 
tein to  produce  100  pounds  of  hog. 

•  Pigs  Weaned  per  Litter.  Some 
producers  wean  and  raise  8  pigs  per 
litter;  others  wean  and  raise  5  pigs  or 
less  per  litter. 

•  Death  Loss.  After  weaning, 
death  loss  should  be  held  down  to 
1.5%  or  less  of  the  total  weight  pro- 
duced. 

•  Marketing  Procedure.  Market 
your  hogs  when  they  have  reached 
their  best  weight  and  before  they  be- 
come so  heavy  that  gains  are  no 
longer  efficient. 

•  Good  Sanitation.  Good  health 
and  sanitary  measures  must  be  con- 
sidered along  with  the  above  recom- 
mendations. 

Buy  Feeder  Pigs  by  Season 

You  can't  buy  feeder  pigs  by  "pig 
pricing  formulae"  with  good  results, 
asserts  R.  L.  Coppersmith,  Kansas 
State  University.  A  study  of  seasonal 
price  trends  is  your  best  bet.  For  ex- 
ample, feeder  pigs  bought  in  August 
and  September  seldom  make  money 
because  too  many  farmers  are  buying 
pigs  then  "to  turn  into  corn  fields." 
During  December  and  January  when 
the  weather  is  cold  and  slaughter 
prices  are  low,  feeder  pig  prices  are 
usually  low,  too.  In  January  1960,  for 
example,  many  40-pound  feeder  pigs 
were  bought  as  low  as  $6.50  to  $7  per 
head.  These  pigs,  marketed  in  April 
or  May,  should  make  money.  Since 
January,  feeder  pig  prices  have 
climbed  along  with  slaughter  hog 
prices  and  many  farmers  are  now 
paying  $13  to  $14  for  feeder  pigs 
which  stand  to  show  little  if  any 
profit  when  they  are  sold. 
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PUT  HOGS  ON  PASTURE 

Each  acre  in  pasture  saves  you  $30.00 
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in  supplement  and  mineral  costs 


Put  hogs  on  Pasture  .  .  . 

Save  $30  per  acre 

in  supplement 
and  mineral  costs 


If  raising  hogs  is  your  business,  you  know  that  the  more  of 
your  own  farm  production  you  can  put  through  your  hogs, 
and  the  less  you  have  to  purchase,  the  higher  your  profits  will 
be.  A  good  pasturing  system  will  provide  much  of  the  supple- 
ment you  would  have  to  purchase  for  hogs  fed  in  confinement. 

This  folder,  based  on  recent  farm  management  studies,  dis- 
cusses other  advantages  of  pasture  over  confinement  hog 
raising.  It  shows  you  how  pigs  on  pasture  make  cheaper  gains, 
are  easier  to  manage,  require  less  labor,  are  healthier  and 
thriftier.  The  folder  is  available  where  you  see  the  USS  Farm 
Products  sign. 

Hog  raising  is  just  one  of  the  subjects  covered  in  a  series  of 
folders.  All  of  them  deal  with  new  cost-cutting,  profit-making 
ways  you  can  improve  your  livestock  operations.  To  get  copies 
of  these  factual  folders,  see  your  USS  American  Fence  Dealer. 
He  has  a  supply . . .  and  they  are  free  for  the  asking.  American 
Steel  &  Wire,  614  Superior  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

USS  and  American  are  registered  trademarks 


Also  just  off  the  press 
"Modern  Fencing  Methods" 

Easier,  faster,  better  ways  to  erect  fence 
.  .  .  this  special  "how  to"  booklet  ex- 
plains them.  Whether  you  plan  to  put 
up  new  fencing  this  spring,  or  just  re- 
place an  old  fence,  you  can  use  a  copy 
of  this  book  to  good  advantage.  It  is  a 
real  time  and  labor  saver.  When  you 
erect  USS  American  Fence  as  this  book 
shows  you,  it  will  stand  straight  and 
true  for  a  good  long  stretch.  Your  USS 
American  Fence  dealer  has  a  free  copy 
of  this  booklet  ready  for  you  now.  Pick 
it  up  when  you  get  the  free  folders. 


Farm  Products 


(usS)  American  Fence 


Look  for  this  sign 

It's  your  sure  guide  to  top  quality 
USS  American  Fence  and  other  USS 
Products  for  better  farming.  You  can 
be  sure  of  a  good  deal  where  you  see 
this  sign. 


uss 


American  Steel  &  Wire 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 


CUT  COSTS  BY  PASTURING  /  NUMBER  THREE 
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From  Farrowing  to  Market  This 
BRAND  Name  Means  Longer 
Life  for  Any  Equipment  in  the  Feed  Lot 


(Dimensions:  5"  wide,  1 1"  long,  5"  high) 

FOR  FARROWING  PENS,  PIG  NURSERIES 

Model  WF-3  Pressure  Waterer 


(Dim.:  14"  wide,  20"  long,  11"  high) 

FOR  FENCE  OR  PEN  LINE,  FEED  FLOOR 

Model  L  Pressure  Waterer 


(Dimensions:  4  feet  long) 

FOR  CREEP  FEEDING 

Model  8  Creep  Feeder 


(Dimensions:  58"  diameter,  84"  high) 

FOR  EVERY  HOG  FEEDING  REQUIREMENT 

From  5  to  85  Bushel  Feeders 


ALL  PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM  WATERERS  HAVE  NON-SYPHONING  VALVES 

HAWKEYE  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Factory:  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Warehouses:  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Peoria,  III.,  National  Stock  Yards,  III. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR   6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 


Get  Freshest,  Greenest, 
Sweetest  Smelling 
Silage 


with  GENERAL  CHEMICAL'S 


<§> 


SODIUM  IV1  ETA- BISULFITE 

No  silage  stink!  Easiest  to  use!  Low  in  cost! 

Rain  or  shine,  you  can  put  up  fresher,  greener,  sweeter 
smelling  grass  silage  with  General  Chemical's  Sta-Fresh 
sodium  meta-bisulfite.  Now  in  new  special  crystal  form, 
Sta-Fresh  stays  better,  stores  better  and  works  better 
than  ever  before. 

You  get  more  beef!  More  milk!  Because  Sta-Fresh 
treated  silage  gives  more  digestible  nutrients  and  because 
cattle  prefer  it.  And  there's  no  silage  "stink"  with  Sta-Fresh! 

Sta-Fresh  is  easy  to  apply  at  the  blower  or  field  chop- 
per without  special  equipment.  Works  well  in  any  type 
silo.  An  80  pound  bag  treats  10  tons  of  grass  silage! 

See  your  dealer  for  Sta-Fresh  today. 


Allied 
(jiemical 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

40  Reefer  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Producer's  May  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


May  Top 


Market  Trend       Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29 

$30 
$33 
$18 
$26 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 


Down  7% 

Up  15% 
Up  15% 
Down  15% 
Down  10% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$31 

$29 
$33 
$18 
$24 


Declining 

Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 

Steady 


Up  15% 

No  Change 
No  Change 
Down  5% 
Down  10% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29 

$29 
$34 
$18 
$24 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


No  Change 

No  Change 
No  Change 
Down  1  % 
Down  20% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$30 
$32 
$16 
$23 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 


Down  10% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
No  Change 
Up  10% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$27 
$30 
$19 
$23 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Steady 


No  Change 

Down  5% 
Down  5  % 
Up  3% 
Up  5% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$27 
$30 
$18 
$22 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Steady 


Down  25% 

Down  25% 
Down  25% 

Up  20% 
Down  20% 


Figure  4  Factors  of  Cattle  Profits 


OUSHING  A  PENCIL  is  becoming  a 
chore  on  beef  cattle  farms  as  the 
price-cost  squeeze  continues  to  re- 
duce profits.  In  order  to  have  a  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  beef  cattle 
raiser  must  consider  four  major  fac- 
tors, asserts  George  Litton,  head  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

These  are:  The  annual  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  cow,  per  cent  of  calf  crop, 
weight  of  calf  at  weaning,  and  the 
grade  of  the  calf  when  sold.  The  cow 
cost  should  be  held  to  $75  per  year  if 
possible,  advises  Litton.  Figured  in 
this  cost  are  interest  and  taxes  on 
land;  fertilizer,  fencing,  mowing  and 
care  of  pastures;  the  two  tons  of  hay 
the  cow  will  eat  over-winter;  and  re- 
placement plans. 

Calving  percentage  is  the  number 
of  calves  born  to  100  cows.  If  100 
cows  each  produce  a  calf,  you  have  a 
100%  calf  crop.  But  if  only  90  calves 
are  born  to  100  cows,  the  percentage 
drops  to  90  and  so  on.  Virginia  cat- 
tlemen average  an  83%  calf  crop.  By 
dividing  the  calving  percentage  (say 
100%)  into  the  annual  cow  cost  (say 
$75),  it  will  be  seen  that  $75  the  re- 
sulting figure  is  what  each  calf  has 
cost. 

If  the  percentage  is  90  and  the  cow 
cost  $75,  the  cost  of  each  calf  in- 
creases to  $83.34.  If  the  calving  per- 
centage is  80  and  cow  cost  remains  at 
$75,  the  cost  rises  to  $93.75  for  each 
calf.  So  feeding  cows  too  expensively 
or  having  a  low  calving  percentage 
hurts  financially. 


The  third  profit  factor  is  the  weight 
of  the  calf  at  weaning.  A  calf  crop 
that  averages  500  pounds  per  calf 
from  cows  that  cost  $75  each  to  keep 
for  a  year,  with  a  100%  calving  rate, 
shows  a  break-even  cost  of  15c?  per 
pound.  So  prices  can  get  pretty  rough 
for  the  farmer  or  rancher  with  low 
weaning  weights,  low  calving  rates, 
and  high  cow  costs. 

The  beef  raiser  who  has  400-pound 
calf  weights  with  an  80%  calf  crop 
runs  his  break-even  cost  up  to  $23.44 
per  cwt.  This  is  a  cost  increase  of 
$8.44  per  cwt.  above  good  producers. 
So  it's  easy  to  go  broke  raising  350 
to  400  pound  calves.  It  seems  though, 
that  one  man's  loss  is  another  man's 
gain.  For  a  farmer  who  raises  year- 
lings as  replacement  cattle  must  sell 
them  at  about  750  pounds.  This  means 
that  he  must  buy  a  calf  weighing 
about  350  pounds. 

The  importance  of  the  grade  of  the 
calf  produced  can't  be  overlooked. 
During  the  past  five  to  six  years, 
Choice  calves  have  averaged  $20.29  in 
Virginia.  Their  average  weight  was 
about  450  pounds  which  means  a  total 
of  $91.30  per  calf.  Good  calves 
brought  $18.60  per  cwt.,  or  $1.69  less 
per  cwt. 

In  order  for  the  farmer  to  net  $91.30 
from  Good  calves,  they  would  have 
had  to  weigh  491  pounds  instead  of 
450  pounds.  Medium  calves  brought 
only  $16.68  per  cwt.  Thus,  it  would 
have  required  a  Medium  calf  of  547 
pounds  to  equal  the  money  from  the 
450-pound  Choice  calf. 
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Automation 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 

Dairy  Cows:  Special  heifer  sales 
at  Hanf ord  worked  into  regular  third 
Friday  of  the  month  events  during 
1959.  This  helped  increase  the  total 
number  handled  to  27,174  head  valued 
at  $3,418,562.  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  1959,  CFBMA  averaged 
moving  more  than  300  heifer  calves  a 
month  into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
"Lack  of  rain  and  feed  virtually 
stopped  the  Holstein  heifer  move- 
ment last  fall,"  Sharp  reported. 

Progress  at  CFBMA  is  not  all  due 
to  electronics  and  automation,  of 
course.  Personnel  contribute  time 
and  energy  in  telling  the  association 
story  at  meetings  of  service  clubs  and 
agricultural  organizations;  in  lec- 
tures before  high  school  and  college 
classes,  and  in  leading  tours  of  farm 
women,  businessmen,  out-of-state 
visitors,  and  students  through  the 
sales  yards,  pavilion  and  office. 

Supplies  Market  News  To  Press 

In  addition,  CFBMA  works  with 
the  Federal-State  Market  News  Serv- 
ice to  supply  reliable  market  infor- 
mation covering  cattle  auctions,  hog 
sales,  lamb  pools,  and  range  and 
feedlot  sales  to  more  than  90  news- 
papers, radio  and  TV  stations. 

CFBMA  directors  and  salesmen  are 
also  deeply  involved  in  agricultural 
research.  D.  C.  McCan  of  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  and  Manager  Jackson  served 
last  year  on  the  Live  Stock  Research 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Jackson  is  also  on  the  Beef 
Industry  Committee  of  the  California 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Live 
Stock  Production  and  Marketing  Re- 
search Committee  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  John 
Guthrie  of  Porterville,  Calif,  is  a 
member  of  the  five  man  "Steer  of 
Tomorrow"  committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Science.  J.  E.  Bigelow, 
O'Neals,  Calif.,  is  in  his  third  term 
as  vice  president  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Assn.  and  is  serving 
his  fifth  term  as  Head  of  the  Live 
Stock  Department  of  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Swine  De- 
partment Manager  Roy  Sharp  serves 
on  a  California  Swine  Disease  Com- 
mittee and  on  a  National  Swine  Im- 
provement Committee  set  up  by  the 
American  Meat  Institute  and  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producers  Assn. 

CFBMA  launched  the  decade  of  the 
60s  with  an  ambitious  17-point  pro- 
gram for  study  of  live  stock  market- 
ing at  local,  state  and  national  levels. 
Some  of  the  goals  include:  (1)  How 
to  make  cooperative  live  stock  mar- 
keting more  effective;  (2)  Finding 
ways  in  which  CFBMA  can  aid  in 
live  stock  integration;  (3)  Improve- 
ment of  auction  markets,  and  (4) 
Setting  up  a  special  farm  advisory 
service  to  aid  live  stock  feeders  and 
to  help  young  farmers  in  producing 
quality  live  stock. 

For  an  old-timer,  CFBMA  really 
has  young  ideas! 


"What  did  you  want  me  for?" 
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INJECTION 


fast  results  with 

BICILLIN'  FORTIFIED 

Benzathine  penicillin  Q  and  procaine  penicillin  G,  Wyeth 


Swine  erysipelas  can  cause  losses  of  up  to  75%  of  your  herd  and  leave  the  surviving  animals  rough,  undersized,  or  backward  in 
growth.  INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  provides  fast  results  in  swine  erysipelas  with  only  one  injection. 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  attacks  the  bacteria  causing  swine  erysipelas  by  providing  two  types  of  penicillin  blood 
levels— immediate,  high  levels  that  promote  rapid  spread  of  penicillin  through  the  tissues  to  fight  infection  fast,  and  long-lasting 
levels  (5  days)  to  help  prevent  relapses,  recurrences,  and  reinfections. 

Because  one  injection  provides  this  dual  action,  treatment  time  is  cut— you  save  money. 

Available:  Injection  Bicillin  Fortified  300,  150,000  units  of  Bicillin  and 

150,000  units  of  procaine  penicillin  G  per  cc,  vials  of  10  and  50  cc. 

Injection  Bicillin  Fortified  600  Tubex®,  300,000  units  of  Bicillin  and 

300,000  units  of  procaine  penicillin  G  per  1-cc.  TUBEX-sterile  needle  unit. 
Wyeth  Laboratories        Philadelphia  l,  Pa. 


Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


Speeds  Handling- 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi- 
nates hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today! 
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MFG.  CO. 

MORTON,  ILL. 


MEN  PAST 40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble; 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Dept.  B5340        Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Send  for  FREE  Plans, 
Parts  List,  Idea  Book 


Name  _ 
Address 
Town   


State, 


My  favorite  dealer  is 


Now  Available-3,000  lbs. 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE 


New  tow  Price 


F.O.B.  Factory 
10  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGHT  Model  500  comes  complete  for 
easy,  perfect  installation.  1/10  of  1%  accuracy. 
Fits  into  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment. 
Read  weight  from  normal  standing  position.  Also 
complete  fully  mobile  ond  semi-portable  models. 
Clip  ad  now  ond  mail  for  all  the  details. 

FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.  Dept.  12-E,  Chicago  25,  III. 
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FRESH  CUT  SILAGE  IS 

loaded  with  nutrients 


w 


Kylage 


THE  DOUBLE  ACTING 

SILAGE 
PRESERVATIVE 


© 


non-irritating 
'actically  non-corrosive 
easy  to  use 
stops  silage  odors 


KYLAGE  WILL  HELP  YOU 
PUT  MORE  FOOD  VALUE 
INTO  YOUR  SILOS  .  .  . 

When  you  wilt  a  silage  crop  you  lose 
some  of  its  food  value.  With  Kylage, 
you  can  ensile  your  crop  when  it's 
richest  in  nutrients.  With  fresh  cut 
silage,  Kylage  first  drives  out  trapped 
air,  stops  spoilage  and  bad  odors  from 
forming.  Then  Kylage  permits  bene- 
ficial, natural  fermentation  to  take 
place.  Kylage  has  been  widely  tested 
by  colleges.  Ask  your  County  Agent 
about  Kylage,  the  only  double-acting 
silage  preservative. 

TROJAN  POWDER  COMPANY 

chemical  sales  division 

Allentown,  Pa.  -sas^S 

chemicals  of  quality  since  1905    n" " —  "*Xt 
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New  Low  Cost 

FORAGE  MASTER 

SELF-UNLOADING 
FORAGE  BOX 


Large  Capacity — Top  Quality 
More  For  Your  Money 

Cut  your  Crop  Handling  Costs,  too,  with  this 
new  larger,  efficient  PTO  operated  self-unloading 
forage  box.  Extra  large  capacity  and  finest 
quality  construction.  83  in.  wide  inside,  16  ft. 
long  (including  cross  conveyor).  72-in.  sides. 
(Also  available  in  2  beater  model  with  48  in. 
sides.)  Write  for  further  information  on  our  full 
line  of  I960  automatic  crop  handling  boxes. 
They  are  the  finest  ever  in  design  and  quality,  yet 
low  in  price.  Get  full  details  now. 

•  Big  capacity  .  .  .  unloads  one  ton  per 
minute. 

•  3  Tubular  Beaters  and  3  speed  unloading. 

•  Front  unloading  for  convenient  operator 
control  and  open  front  end  design. 

•  Big  16-in.  diameter  auger — simple  positive 
action.  Also  removable  for  trench  style 
silos.  Auger  extension  optional. 


(FORAGE) 


MASTER 


KASTEN  MANUFAC- 
TURING CORP. 

Department  N.L.P., 
Allenton,  Wis. 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the 
Forage   Master   Model   3-B-72  Self  Unloader. 


Name 


Address 
City  


State.. 


★  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 

★  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME  AND  WORK 

★  MORE  PROFIT  •  HEAVIER  WEANING  WT. 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning  .  .  . 
better  price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower's 
Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps 
feed  dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly  at 
all  4  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls  fold  to  top 
for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting 
Armco  Zincgrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to 
save  freight;  easy  to  assemble. 


Now  available 
in  two 

sizes 


Double  stall  creep 
feeder  (above)  holds 
30  bushels,  takes 
care  of  40  calves; 
Single  stall  creep 
feeder  (right)  holds 
12  bushels,  takes 
care    of    20  calves. 

WHITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2322,  Quincy,  Illinois 

NEWEST  IN  CREEP  FEEDING 
PAX  PIG  PALACE 

.  .  .  gives  you  revolu- 
tionary, round  design- 
feeds  60  pigs.  Exclusive 
patented  Cone-over-Cone 
Agitators.  Made  of  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  steel, 
hardwood  platform 
and  skids.  Platform 
50"  x  50",  overall 
height  393/4".  Start 
your  pigs  earlier 
on  solid  feeds- 
insure  faster 

PIG  PAIACE  5  bu.  capacity. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  NL-50  Coldworer,  Ohio 

Naiotictirersofa  loll  lint  of  tiedlng  and  watering  equipment.  Also  dis- 
tributed Iron  pilots*)  Cast Mollae,  III., Kansas  City.  Ho. .S  Sloni  Falls, S.D. 


Officials  of  National  Live  Stock  Producers  Assn.  are  shown  with  Agriculture  Secretary 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  second  from  left,  who  addressed  the  association's  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  March.  John  D.  Fehsenfeld,  president  of  the  National,  is  at  left.  J.  E.  Bige- 
low,  vice  president,  is  third  from  left  and  P.  O.  Wilson,  secretary-manager  is  at  right. 

Producers  Market  Record  Volume 

(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 


at  San  Antonio,  this  agency  handled 
14.4%  of  the  total  receipts  at  Fort 
Worth  and  22.8%  at  San  Antonio. 

Indianapolis:  Total  volume  1,452,- 
252  head  valued  at  $68.4  million  re- 
ports Manager  W.  R.  Cummins.  Com- 
peting with  12  firms,  Indianapolis 
Producers  handled  16.8%  of  the 
Indianapolis  market  receipts.  New 
markets  were  opened  at  Winchester, 
Frankfort  and  Milltown,  Indiana, 
during  the  year. 

Jackson:  Total  volume  was  143,968 
head  valued  at  $13.4  million  reports 
Manager  H.  R.  Massey.  Mississippi 
Producers  remodeled  the  yards  at 
South  Jackson  and  added  facilities  at 
their  "North  Yards"  during  the  year. 

Kansas  City:  Total  volume  351,182 
head  valued  at  $20.8  million  reports 
Manager  Edward  Gibson.  Competing 
with  27  firms  at  Kansas  City,  this 
agency  handled  9V2%  of  total  mar- 
ket receipts. 

Louisville:  Total  volume  223,024 
head  valued  at  $13.4  million  reports 
Manager  J.  V.  Casey.  Competing  with 
six  firms,  Louisville  Producers  han- 
dled 26.1%  of  the  total  market  re- 
ceipts. 

Milwaukee:  Total  volume  511,899 
head  valued  at  $38.7  million,  reports 
Manager  C.  F.  Claflin. 

Nashville:  Total  volume  75,721 
head  valued  at  $5.1  million  reports 
Manager  D.  A.  Derryberry.  Tennes- 
see Producers  handled  20%  of  the  to- 
tal market  receipts  in  competition 
with  four  firms. 

National  Stock  Yards:  Total  vol- 
ume was  870,299  head  valued  at  $57.1 
million  reports  Manager  H.  D. 
Wright.  Competing  with  29  firms,  St. 
Louis  Producers  handled  18.1%  of 
the  total  market  receipts.  In  March, 
some  40,000  member-patrons  of  this 
agency  received  refunds  of  10%  on  all 
commissions  paid  into  the  associa- 
tion for  the  sale  of  live  stock  in  1959. 

Oklahoma  City:  Total  volume 
197,706  head  valued  at  $14.5  million 
reports  Manager  Harley  Custer.  In 
competition  with  16  firms  at  Okla- 
homa City,  this  agency  handled  22.4% 
of  the  total  receipts. 

Omaha:  Total  receipts  937,669  head 
valued  at  $87.4  million  reports  Man- 
ager Alfred  C.  Baker.  This  agency 
handled  14.7%  of  the  total  receipts  at 
Omaha  in  competition  with  39  firms. 

Peoria:  Total  volume  242,384  head 
valued  at  $15.1  million  reports  Man- 
ager D.  W.  Duke.  Competing  with 
nine  firms,  this  agency  handled  18.9% 


of  total  receipts  at  Peoria. 

St.  Joseph:  Total  receipts  241,609 
head  valued  at  $19.6  million  reports 
LaRue  Sauers,  manager.  Competing 
with  21  firms,  St.  Joe  Producers  han- 
dled 7.8%  of  the  total  market  re- 
ceipts. The  agency  opened  an  auction 
market  and  direct  buying  point  at 
Creston,  Iowa. 

Salt  Lake  City:  Total  volume  was 
1,548,549  head  valued  at  $140.6  mil- 
lion reports  Manager  Joe  I.  Jacob. 
This  agency  built  facilities  for  feed- 
ing, resting  and  sorting  animals  at 
Chandler,  Ariz.,  in  1959. 

Sioux  City:  Total  volume  623,956 
head  valued  at  $58.2  million  reports 
Manager  T.  W.  Fife.  Competing  with 
22  firms,  this  agency  handled  11.6% 
of  the  total  Sioux  City  receipts. 

Springfield:  Total  volume  was 
99,188  head  valued  at  $4.3  million  re- 
ports Manager  Dude  Powell.  Com- 
peting with  three  firms,  Producers 
handled  44.4%  of  the  total  receipts 
on  the  Springfield,  111.,  market  last 
year.  The  agency  developed  a  source 
of  feeder  pigs  during  the  year  and 
obtained  some  5,000  pigs  for  mem- 
bers. 

Stockton:  Total  volume  was  640,- 
355  head  valued  at  $31.1  million  re- 
ports Manager  L.  W.  Feldmiller. 
Competing  with  three  firms,  this 
agency  handled  45%  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts at  Stockton.  A  new  branch  was 
opened  at  Red  Bluff,  Calif.,  in  Jan- 
uary 1959  and  during  its  first  52 
weeks  of  operation  handled  more 
than  63,000  cattle  and  calves  valued 
at  $9  million. 

Visalia:  Total  volume  294,301  head 
valued  at  $44.4  million  reports  Man- 
ager H.  C.  Jackson.  See  article  on 
page  9  for  more  complete  informa- 
tion on  this  agency's  operations. 


'Fred! 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Columbus:  Market  receipts  of  cat- 
tle fairly  liberal,  but  without  any 
gluts.  Remarkably  even  run  of  hogs 
on  the  market  since  last  November. 
Expect  forced  market  around  first  of 
May  when  farmers  can  get  in  fields; 
they  will  be  too  busy  to  market  live 
stock.  We  are  looking  for  $20  hogs  by 
early  summer.  Relatively  heavy  pig 
losses  and  December- June  crop  down 
7%  from  year  ago.  Native  feeder  cat- 
tle in  good  demand;  Good  and  Choice 
native  yearling  steers  $24  to  $26. 
Strong  demand  for  feeder  pigs.  Some 
inquiry  for  breeding  ewes. 

Intended  corn  acreage  up  1%  from 
last  summer.  Oat  planting  intentions 
down  8%.  Soybean  planting  inten- 
tions up  8%.  Conditions  favorable 
for  good  pasture  this  spring. 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  esti- 
mated 8%  under  last  year.  Feeder 
shipments  to  Indiana  in  January  and 
February  were  more  than  double  the 
previous  year.  Hog  numbers  8% 
under  last  year.  Fair  demand  for 
feeder  cattle  both  for  short  time  and 
lightweights  for  grass.  Feeder  lamb 
demand  slow. 

Plenty  of  old  crop  corn  on  hand. 
Corn  average  for  1960  expected  to  be 
1%  larger  than  last  year.  Expect  oats 
acreage  to  be  down  1 1  %  from  a  year 
ago.  Soybeans  to  be  up  6%.  Hay  acre- 
age for  1960  expected  to  be  5%  less. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Cattle  on  feed,  5  to  10% 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Hogs,  5%  less 
than  year  ago.  Sheep:  10%  fewer 
lambs  on  feed.  Good  demand  for  re- 
placement lambs. 

National  Stock  Yards:  No  appar- 
ent build-up  in  numbers  of  cattle  on 
feed.  There  have  been  heavy  death 
losses  of  pigs  due  to  unusually  cold 
weather  during  farrowing.  No  appar- 
ent cutback  in  hog  numbers  other 
than  these  losses.  Demand  continues 
to  build  up  for  grass  cattle.  Buyers 
are  looking  for  kinds  they  can  feed 
on  pasture  and  have  back  early  this 
fall.  Supply  very  limited  and  prices 
continue  to  advance.  More  interest 
shown  in  heavier  cattle  for  short  term 
as  market  continues  good  strength  on 
top  end  of  slaughter  steers. 

Milwaukee:  Cattle  on  feed  up  7% 
over  a  year  ago  and  replacements 
going  on  feed  as  cattle  go  to  slaugh- 
ter. Looks  like  Wisconsin  hog  pro- 
ducers are  going  to  keep  this  year's 
crop  down  about  2%.  About  5%  de- 
crease in  number  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
Considerable  demand  for  feeder  cat- 
tle as  farmers  try  to  use  up  corn  they 
are  afraid  won't  keep.  Much  of  corn 
here  is  holding  a  high  moisture  con- 
tent and  in  critical  condition.  Pasture 
outlook  normal  and  supply  of  hay  on 
hand  is  good. 

Springfield:  About  the  usual  num- 
ber of  cattle  on  feed.  Fewer  hogs  on 
feed  than  a  year  ago.  Demand  for 
feeder  animals  is  good  but  high  prices 
holding  back  buyers.  Corn  is  selling 
at  about  $1.10  per  bushel.  Good  de- 
mand for  hay  and  the  price  is  higher. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Jackson:  Very  good  supply  of  cat- 
tle on  pasture.  Number  of  hogs  on 
feed  below  normal,  looks  as  if  supply 
will  be  short  through  the  summer. 
Sheep  on  pasture  about  normal.  Due 
to  late  spring,  lambs  just  now  becom- 
ing fat.  Feeder  and  stocker  demand 
very  good.  Good  to  Choice  light  steer 
calves  $28  to  $30;  heavy  steer  calves 
of  comparable  grade  $26  to  $28. 

Nashville:  About  the  same  num- 
ber of  cattle  on  pasture  as  last  year. 
Hog  numbers  down  5%  from  two 


months  ago,  with  feeder  pig  prices 
strengthening  week  by  week.  Spring 
lambs  just  beginning  to  reach  mar- 
ket weight.  Good  demand  for  light- 
weight feeder  steers  and  heifers. 
Steers  from  $24  to  $28;  heifers  $21  to 
$23.  Good  and  Choice  feeder  cattle 
750#  and  over,  $25  and  down  de- 
pending on  weight.  Hogs  —  farmers 
and  dealers  searching  the  country  for 
feeder  pigs  at  prices  of  $9  to  $15  per 
head,  depending  on  weight. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  A  considerable  portion  of 
steers  and  heifers  lacking  finish  are 
coming  to  market  as  muddy  feedlots 
are  not  being  conducive  to  proper 
finishing.  Marketings  running  larger 
than  expected,  thereby  reducing  the 
fear  of  a  large  back-up  in  numbers 
during  late  summer. 

Short  supplies  and  strong,  demand 
for  hogs  has  pushed  the  price  to  high- 
est level  since  early  last  summer. 
Spring  pig  crop  estimated  to  be  13% 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Strong  demand 
for  replacement  cattle  as  normal  sup- 
plies from  wheat  pastures  are  short. 
Fair  demand  for  feeder  lambs.  Live 
stock  losses  have  been  larger  than 
normal  and  feedlot  gains  were  dis- 
appointing because  of  the  extended 
cold  weather.  Much  damage  from 
standing  water  to  winter  grain  crops 
is  expected.  Serious  flooding  set  back 
cropping  schedules  two  weeks  to  a 
month. 

Sioux  City:  Marketings  of  fed  cat- 
tle up  10%  during  April.  Reduced 
supply  of  hogs.  Around  10%  fewer 
fed  lambs.  Muddy  feedlots,  floods  and 
delayed  spring  curtailed  demand  for 
stockers  and  feeders  during  April. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Many  cattle  in  feedlots  for 
May  and  beyond.  At  least  one-fifth 
more  on  hand  but  appears  to  be  a 
shortage  of  fat  cattle  ready  to  go. 
Good  and  Choice  fat  steers  $26  to  $28 
with  up  to  June  delivery  to  $27.50  and 
late  August  delivery  to  $26.  Heifers 
$25  to  $27.  Some  contracting  of  grass 
feeder  steers  for  April  to  July  de- 
livery at  $24  to  $26.  Pretty  fair  de- 
mand for  feeders.  Recent  rainfall  ex- 
tended life  of  grass  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley;  range  cattle  are  doing  good. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Billings:  Fair  supplies  of  coming 
yearlings  available.  Not  very  many 
yearlings  or  coming  twos.  All  live 
stock  has  wintered  well  in  one  of  the 
mildest  winters  in  several  years.  Hay 
supplies  normal;  plenty  of  water  for 
live  stock  is  assured  for  summer,  and 
grass  is  good.  Has  been  little  demand 
from  Corn  Belt  Feeders  but  expect 
this  to  pick  up  with  good  weather. 
Heavy  steer  calves  in  April  were 
$26.50  to  $28.  Heifers  $25  to  $27. 
Fleshy,  warmed-up  steers  $24  to  $25. 
For  Pasture  Feeders:  good  demand 
from  both  local  ranchers  and  those  in 
other  Western  states.  Light,  thin  steer 
calves  $28  to  $32.  Heifer  calves  $26  to 
$29.  Very  little  inquiry  from  West 
Coast. 

Denver:  Definite  shortage  of  heavy 
slaughter  steers.  Probably  about  the 
same  number  of  calves  and  yearlings 
as  a  year  ago.  A  lot  of  newborn  calves 
and  some  older  cows  died  in  cold 
weather  in  early  March.  Sheep:  there 
are  a  good  supply  of  Texas  yearling 
wethers  that  will  not  get  fat  and  will 
have  to  be  sold  as  feeders. 

Bad  weather  in  the  Corn  Belt  has 
curtailed  demand  for  replacement 
cattle.  Very  good  demand  from  pas- 
ture feeders.  Demand  for  stockers  and 
feeders  has  been  good  from  Coast. 


Try  this  new  Hybrid  Forage  Grass 


Produce  low-cost  livestock  feed,  rich  in  protein 
and  Vitamin  A,  ideal  for  grazing,  hay  or  ensilage 


•fa  High  feed  value,  palatable  and 
nutritious 

★  Up  to  14%  protein,  150,000  Units  of 
Vitamin  A 

-*  Good  sugar  content,  all  livestock  like  it 

i(  Growers  report  cheap  beef  gains,  high 
milk  production 

No  bloat  reports  after  3  years  of 
grazing 

it  Perennial  type  plant,  easy  to  grow, 
drouth  resistant 

Growers  say—  ''Best 
forage  crop  we've  ever 
tried,  beats  anything!" 

This  new  high-production  strain  of 
Sorghum  Almum  Grass  was  introduced 
from  Australia  just  a  few  years  ago.  In 
the  last  two  years,  stockmen  in  every 
part  of  the  nation  have  tried  it  with  out- 
standing success.  Plantings  on  both  irri- 
gated and  dry  land  show  high  production 
on  many  different  types  of  soils,  from 
clay  to  blow  sand,  under  a  wide  variety 
of  growing  conditions. 

Grows  from  5  to  14  feet  tall.  Leaves 
are  broad,  shiny-green,  rich  in  vitamins. 
At  proper  cutting  time,  stalks  are  succu- 
lent, tender  and  sweet.  Makes  an  ideal 
forage  that  all  livestock  like.  Yields  heavy 
tonnage  —  up  to  30  tons  or  more  of  en- 
silage, 8  to  12  tons  of  hay  per  acre  are 
reported. 

Hundreds  of  enthusiastic  letters  from 
Florida  to  Oregon,  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia .say — "Everything  you  said  it  was," 
"It's  the  coming  hay  in  our  part  of  the 
country,"  "Beats  anything  we've  ever 
tried,"  "Best  pasture  I've  ever  seen,"  "In- 
creased both  our  milk  production  and 
cream  test,"  "Cattle  go  for  it  like  kids 
eat  candy." 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Special  5-Acre  Test  Offer,  with  Grower's  Bulletin 
(10  lbs.)  Postpaid  in  U.  S  $1  2.95 

Stockman's  12-Acre  Grazing  Test,  with  Grower's 
Bulletin  (25  lbs.),  Postpaid  $29.95 

(Prices  slightly  higher  in  Eastern  states) 


GRAZING  REPORTS  show  low-cost  beef  gains,  in- 
creased milk  production  for  dairy  cattle,  seasonal 
capacity  of  2'  to  5  head  per  acre.  Yearlings  gained 
over  2  lbs.  per  head  per  day  without  supplement 
in  many  tests.  Sheep,  horses,  hogs  and  goats  like 
it  and  do  well  on  it,  producers  say. 


PALATABILITY  TESTS  in  Colorado  show  cattle  and 
calves  often  prefer  Sorghum  Grass  hay  to  good 
alfalfa.  Equally  good  for  feed  when  green 
chopped,  dehydrated  ond  pelleted,  or  dried  in 
bundles.  Dry  winter  stalks  test  up  to  9%  sugar, 
make  ideal  roughage  for  mother  cows  or  yearlings. 

"Most  promising  new  crop 

to  reach  the  U.S.  since  alfalfa," 

Stockmen  declare. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  this  new 
forage  grass  can  fit  into  your  livestock 
program  on  your  own  farm  or  ranch. 
Takes  only  VA  to  4  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre, 
produces  tons  of  feed.  Many  reports  of 
good  crops  "where  nothing  else  would 
grow."  Don't  delay,  order  your  seed  now! 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM- 

NEW  MEXICO  Seed  FARMS 

P.O.  Box  1016  -  Clovis,  New  Mexico 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man- 
ner you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H-5305 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stock- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  Newt  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


Tell  our  advertisers  you  saw  it 
in  the  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER. 


Charolais 

The  breed  with  a  juture 


Bulls  and  Heifers  for  Sale 

FROZEN  SEMEN  AVAILABLE 

Write  for  free  pictures  and  infor- 
mation. We  invite  you  to  visit 
our  farm  and  see  our  fine  herd  of 
Charolais. 

Litton  Charolais  Farm 

The  Midwest  Quality  Breeder 

R  R.  4,  Chillicothe,  Mo.  -  Phone  PR  2-437» 
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K-Line  JUMBO 
Heavy- Duty  Stock 
Tanks  are  built  to 
withstand  weather 
and  wear.  Full 
20  gauge  galvanized 
steel  corrugated 
for  greater  strength 
provides  expansion 
for  freezing. 
Heavy  pipe  is  rolled  into  the 
top  of  the  tank  for  utmost 
rigidity. 

All  seams  are  packed  with 
reinforced  elastic  asphalt  and 
riveted  together,  providing  a 
strong,  flexible  water-tight  bond. 
No  soldered  joints  to  crack. 

BUILT-IN  FOUNT.  K-Line 
built-in  founts  are  large  enough 
to  handle  the  largest  sow  .  .  . 
yet  easily  accessible  to  small 
pigs.  The  fount  features  a 
cleanout  pan,  strainer,  adjustable 
water  valve  and  heavy  angle 
reinforcing.  There  are  no  sharp 
edges  to  injure  stock.  Any 
number  of  founts  can  be 
installed  to  meet  your 
specifications.  GUARANTEED 
FOR  5  YEARS. 


JUMBO  STOCK  TANKS  by 


ALL 

STOCK  TANKS 
ARE  NOT 
ALIKE 


r 
\ 

X 


America's  Finest 
Complete  Line  of 
Livestock  and 
Poultry 
Equipment 


Klein  Mfg.  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa 

Please  send  complete  information  on 
JUMBO  STOCK  TANKS  and  the  name 
|  of  my  nearest  dealer. 


PROTECT  FEED  DOLLARS 


WITH 


PURINA 

HEALTH  AIDS 


WARN®  HUBS 

— the  name  that  means 

SELECTIVE  DRIVE 
for  4-WHEEL  DRIVES 


CONTROL 
FLIES 

with 

PURINA  RANGE 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

Convenient  •  Low  Cost 

. . .  ask  for  it  at  your 
PURINA  DEALER'S 


I  pair  out  of  4  goes 
on  a  farm  truck! 

Farms  and  ranches  use  more  4-wheel 
drives  than  any  other  business,  and 
more  of  the  vehicles  are  equipped  with 
Warn  Hubs,  too.  Of  extra  importance 
to  you  is  the  fact  that  many  Warn  Hubs 
are  not  traded  in  with  the  vehicle,  but 
are  put  on  the  new  truck!  They  stop 
front  end  drag  in  2  w.d.,  save  gas, 
gears,  tires,  improve  performance  and 
handling  ease.  They're  built  to  last — 
guaranteed — proven.  You  can  depend 
on  it! 

WARN,  HUBS 

Riverton  Box  6064 -NP 
Seattle  88,  Wash. 


WARN  MFG.  CO.,  INC.  | 


STOCK  PEST 
CONTROL 

^Zutorriatic 

•  PROVEN 

•  LOWEST 

•  COST 

LIFETIME  ALL  STEEL  CABLE!  Movable  stand* 
Greatest  advanced  improvement  in  cattle  oilers 
in  years!  Many  models  to  choose  from.  STARTING 
PRICE  "ONLY"  $26.50  DELIVERED!  Write  for 
literature  and  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER! 

NU  WAY,  Box  552,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

The  Producers  BooOtoTe 

The  Stockman's  Hand- 
book (Morrison)  ..  .$8.75 

You  will  get  more  out  of  this 
practical,  yet  scientific  book  than 
all  the  other  live  stock  books  you 
now  have.  Most  of  the  information 
is  in  tables  and  outlines.  Index 
covers  thousands  of  items  from 
feeds  and  feeding  to  management, 

 .  ___      breeding  and  law. 

Send  cheek,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Sox  594-LSP  Danville,  Illinois 


THE  MERCK  INDEX,  7th  Edition, 
1,600  pages,  $12.  This  is  an  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Chemicals  and  Drugs  of  interest 
to  veterinarians,  botanists,  pharmacists, 
physicians,  dentists  and  teachers  and  stu- 
dents having  need  of  a  reference  book  on 
chemicals  and  drugs. 

Contains  10,000  descriptions  of  indi- 
vidual substances,  plus  tables  on  the  lat- 
est concepts  of  nuclear  science  and 
atomic  weights.  Available  at  local 
bookstores  or  from  l%blications  Depart- 
ment, Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  Rahway,  N.J. 

BEEF  CATTLE,  5th  Edition,  by  Roscoe 
R.  Snapp  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Neumann,  684 
pages,  $8.50.  A  new  chapter  covers  heri- 
table productive  traits  of  beef  cattle.  An- 
other deals  with  cattle  feeding  principles. 
Book  now  uses  Morrison's  Standards  and 
the  National  Research  Council  Nutrient 
Requirements;  includes  many  charts  and 
tables.  Publisher:  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  440  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 
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John  Hastings,  left,  and  his  son  Gale,  right,  show  the  hogs  in  their  finishing  house  to 
Don  Duke,  manager  of  Peoria  Producers  Commission  Assn.,  Peoria,  III.  The  Hastings' 
have  built  a  top-notch  matket  hog  enterprise  without  investing  a  fortune  in  equipment. 

Hastings  Hog  Farm 

Is  Pork  Chop  Factory 


By  Glen  Slavs 

Associate  Editor 

JOHN  AND  GALE  HASTINGS, 
father  and  son  partners  in  farm- 
ing, are  known  around  Lacon, 
111.,  as  real  good  hog  men.  When  I 
visited  the  Hastings'  place  on  the  Illi- 
nois River  in  Marshall  County  and 
saw  their  multiple-farrowing,  con- 
finement feeding  operation  which 
turns  out  about  1,400  market  hogs  a 
year,  I  knew  the  reason  why. 

The  Hastings'  hog  farm  is  on  270 
acres  of  relatively  poor,  rolling  sandy 
land,  all  but  56  acres  of  which  has 
been  seeded  in  alfalfa  and  brome- 
grass  for  hog  pasture.  No  farming  en- 
terprise could  put  the  land  to  such 
good  use  as  hogs  can. 

But  there's  a  second  part  to  the 
Hastings'  "secret  of  success;"  namely 
that  they  like  hogs,  prefer  to  make 
their  living  raising  them,  and  have 
worked  out  a  long-range  program 
which  they've  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  and  profitable  —  not  the 
cheapest  way  to  "get  by."  The  core  of 
this  program  is  good  breeding,  effec- 
tive disease  control,  and  efficient 
marketing. 

Gale,  25,  lives  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  on  the  leased  "sand 
hills"  place,  which  in  addition  to  the 
hogs,  supports  30  beef  cows  and  12 
registered  Cheviot  sheep.  The  56 
acres  not  in  pasture  are  in  continuous 
corn.  John  lives  on  another  rented 
160-acre  farm  —  this  one  good  corn 
land. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  the 
Hastings'  hog  program: 

•  They  farrow  four  times  a  year — 
a  total  of  180  litters— in  June,  Sep- 
tember, December  and  February. 
This  provides  fullest  use  of  their  fa- 
cilities and  best  utilizes  their  time  in 
caring  for  the  hogs. 

•  They  have  a  three-breed  rota- 
tional crossing  program,  using  pure- 
bred Hampshire,  Yorkshire  and  Po- 
land China  boars.  Every  three  months 
the  60  best-doing  gilts  from  within 
the  herd  are  sent  back  to  pasture. 
"We  think  we  get  big  litters  and 
good-doing  pigs  from  this  breeding 
combination,"  said  Gale. 

•  Gilts  are  bred  to  farrow  in  the 
pasture,  mostly  unassisted,  in  June 
and  September.  Second  litter  sows 
farrow  in  portable  houses  on  a  dirt  lot 
in  December  and  February  and  "we 
do  everything  possible  for  the  sows," 
said  John. 

•  Bred  sow  facilities  for  both  pas- 
ture and  dirt  lot  are  low-cost  (about 
$15)  portable  "A"  type  houses.  Al- 
though tightly  constructed  of  good 


lumber,  they  are  not  insulated,  have 
no  floor,  and  no  farrowing  stalls  or 
heat  lamps  are  used.  "We  don't  be- 
lieve in  pampering  baby  pige,"  John 
said.  "Let  them  be  born  under  na- 
tural conditions,  run  on  pasture  until 
they  get  a  good  start  with  access  to 
lots  of  minerals  from  the  soil  and  they 
make  stronger,  thriftier  pigs,"  he 
maintains.  "We've  had  no  trouble 
with  colds  or  flu." 

•  The  Hastings'  weaned  pig  aver- 
age is  8.5  pigs  per  litter.  Gilts  average 
7.5  pigs  weaned  and  older  sows  9.5. 
As  high  as  10.1  pigs  per  litter  have 
been  weaned  in  winter  farrowings 
despite  what  might  look  like  a  rigor- 
ous farrowing  program  to  many  hog 
raisers.  Pigs  are  wormed,  vaccinated 
and  castrated  at  3  to  4  weeks  of  age; 
taken  from  the  sow,  but  left  on  pas- 
ture, at  5  to  7  weeks;  moved  to  the 
finishing  floor  at  9  to  10  weeks  of  age. 

•  The  finishing  house  is  not  heated 
in  winter  but  is  well-shaded  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  an  open-front  structure  120 
ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide,  with  a  16  ft. 
concrete  slab  extending  to  the  front. 
The  house  is  partitioned  into  six  20 
ft.  wide  by  40  ft.  long  pens,  each 
holding  90  hogs.  The  floor,  which 
slopes  toward  a  gutter  at  the  front, 
is  scraped  off  every  fourth  day  in 
winter. 

In  summer  a  sprinkler  system  both 
cools  the  hogs  and  helps  wash  ma- 
nure into  the  gutter,  where  it  drains 
through  a  tile  sewer  into  a  septic 
tank.  The  facilities  are  simple  — 
heated  self-waterers  and  self-feeders 
—  and  save  labor  and  management 
effort.  The  house  cost  $7,600  two  years 
ago  (figuring  in  labor  of  John  and 
Gale  at  $1.50  an  hour)  and  will  be 
good  for  at  least  another  eight  years. 

•  The  hogs  are  ready  for  market 
at  an  average  5V2  months  of  age,  at 
weights  of  210  to  215  pounds.  All  hogs 
are  sold  by  Peoria  Producers  Com- 
mission Assn.,  Peoria,  111.  Don  Duke, 
Peoria  Producers  Manager,  said  the 
Hastings'  hogs  "continually  bring  top 
or  near-top  prices  and  are  eagerly 
sought  by  packer  buyers."  They're 
mostly  No.  l's  and  No.  2's. 

The  Hastings'  give  their  sand  hills 
some  of  the  credit  for  a  good  hog  pro- 
gram. They  say  the  land  makes  good 
economical  pasture  and  that  the  en- 
vironment is  just  right  for  hogs. 

"This  sand  holds  the  heat  and  the 
hills  break  the  wind,  which  lets  us 
farrow  on  dirt — but  with  shelter  and 
bedding — in  the  winter,"  said  John. 
"We  don't  have  to  invest  in  expensive 
farrowing  quarters."  Nor,  for  the 
same  reason,  do  they  find  it  neces- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty -Seven) 
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Profit  Checklist 

For  Sheep  Flocks 

VOUR  FARM  SHEEP  FLOCK  wins 
or  loses  the  profit  or  loss  battle 
during  the  first  10  days  of  the  lamb- 
ing season,  says  L.  J.  Kortan,  sheep 
specialist,  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege. Here's  his  check-list  of  points 
to  remember  during  this  critical  pe- 
riod. 

( 1 )  Keep  pregnant  ewes  away  from 
rams  and  other  live  stock. 

(2)  Be  prepared  for  lambs  at  least 
a  week  before  they  are  due.  The  ges- 
tation period  is  about  146  days. 

(3)  Make  sure  lambs  nurse  imme- 
diately after  birth.  Put  lamb  and  ewe 
in  individual  pens  in  a  warm  part  of 
the  barn.  Disinfect  the  navel  with 
iodine. 

(4)  Give  the  ewe  fresh  water  and 
a  small  amount  of  hay,  but  no  grain, 
the  first  day. 

(5)  Feed  a  small  amount  of  grain 
along  with  hay  on  the  third  day.  If 
there  is  any  sign  of  either  scours  or 
pining  among  lambs,  reduce  the  feed 
for  ewes. 

(6)  When  lambs  are  strong  enough 
to  follow  their  mothers,  turn  six 
ewes  and  lambs  together. 

(7)  If  the  flock  is  large,  keep  ewes 
with  twins  apart  from  ewes  with  sin- 
gle lambs.  This  will  give  you  a  chance 
to  feed  ewes  for  greater  milk  pro- 
duction. 

(8)  After  10  days,  ewes  should  be 
fed  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  grain 
per  day  to  encourage  maximum  milk 
production.  Lambs  gain  according  to 
the  amount  of  milk  they  drink.  If 
ewes  are  not  getting  good  legume 
hay,  or  mixed  hay,  feed  %  lb.  of  pro- 
tein supplement  per  day  per  ewe. 

(9)  Dock  and  castrate  lambs  be- 
tween 3  to  10  days  of  age.  You  can 
do  both  at  once,  but  be  sure  to  use  a 
disinfectant  such  as  creolin  or  lysol 
on  both  your  hands  and  the  knife  be- 
fore each  operation.  Handle  the  lamb 
quietly  and  lay  him  gently  in  a  clean 
well-bedded  pen,  away  from  the  ewe 
for  a  few  hours. 

(10)  Install  a  creep  for  lambs  in  a 
well-bedded  area  as  soon  as  they  get 
their  teeth — about  10  days  of  age. 
Hang  reflector  flood  lamps  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  floor.  The  heat 
and  light  will  attract  the  lambs.  The 
creep  should  contain  fresh  water, 
some  leafy  green  hay,  salt  and  grain. 
Coarsely  cracked  corn,  rolled  oats 
and  bran  are  good  lamb  feeds.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  lambs  will  prefer 
whole  grain. 

(11)  Lambs  should  weigh  from  40 
to  60  pounds  by  May  1.  Then,  clover 
and  timothy  or  brome-alfalfa  pas- 
tures will  provide  enough  feed  to  get 
lambs  up  to  70  to  100  pounds  by 
July  1. 

(12)  Sell  fat  lambs  that  weigh  over 
70  pounds  at  weaning  time. 

Hastings  Hog  Farm 

sary  to  enclose  or  heat  the  finishing 
house.  It  gets  plenty  hot  in  summer, 
but  trees  shade  the  finishing  house, 
which  sits  on  a  bluff  and  catches  the 
breezes,  and  there  is  a  sprinkling  sys- 
tem besides. 

"We  don't  recommend  our  program 
for  use  on  the  prairie,  on  good  black 
dirt,"  they  say.  "It  doesn't  get  as  cold 
here  and  the  land  isn't  as  valuable." 

The  Hastings'  credit  the  late  wean- 
ing age  of  pigs  (between  35  and  50 
days)  and  a  continuously-fed  min- 
eral supplement,  consisting  of  phos- 
phate, calcium  and  trace  mineral  salt, 
with  keeping  their  hogs  healthy  and 
doing  well.  They've  had  little  trouble 
with  tail-biting  and  restlessness  in 
the  finishing  house. 

And  by  marketing  about  once  a 
week  they  are  assured  of  hitting  most 
of  the  best  marketing  periods  during 
the  year.  This  sand  hills  farm  is  a  real 
pork  chop  factory! 


I  BIG  NEWS  FROM  NEW  HOLLAND 


better  hay-faster! 
at  less  cost ! 


HERE  IT  IS -the  "Speed-Cure"  line  from 
New  Holland  .  .  .  lets  you  choose  crimping  or  crushing! 
Designed  to  save  you  precious  time,  to  help  you 
make  better  hay! 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer  now.  Ask  him 
to  demonstrate  one  or  all  on  your  farm.  Easy 

to  own,  too,  with  your  New  Holland  dealer's 
flexible  New  Holland  finance  plan! 


New  Holland  "401"  Crimper  crimps  stems 
neatly  with  a  smooth  meshing  action.  Leaves 
a  light  fluffy  swath  that  dries  quickly  and 
evenly.  It's  easy  to  hook  up  to  New  Holland's 
all-new  semi-mounted  "47"  Mower,  so  you 
can  mow  and  crush  in  ONE  trip!  Designed  to 
give  you  more  field-proved  features,  less  ex- 
pensive upkeep,  years  of  trouble-free  service. 


New  Diamond  Tread  Rubber  Roll  on 

"404"  Crusher  is  made  entirely  of  virgin 
rubber,  molded  around  a  hard 
steel  core.  No  soft  or  hard  spots 
— uniform  in  quality  and  thick- 
ness so  it  can  withstand  pressures 
of  up  to  5,000  pounds.  Staggered 
diamond  tread  prevents  slippage, 
assures  steady,  aggressive  pickup. 


Newl  "404"  Crusher  with  constant-pressure  crush- 
ing action!  Rolls  open  and  close  through  normal 
operating  range  . .  .  maintain  constant  spring  pressure 
to  avoid  overcrushing!  Exclusive  pickup  height  ad- 
justment brings  throat  opening  closer  to  ground. 
Hooks  up  to  the  new  "47"  mower  so  you  can  mow 
and  crush  in  one  operation.  , 

E3  New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

New  Booklets — just  out — give  you  all  the  facts  on 
New  Holland's  "Speed-Cure"  line!  Check  one  or  both! 
□  New  Holland  "404"  Crusher  □  "401"  Crimper 

New  Holland  Machine  Company 

Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
4505  B  Tenth  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Name- 


Address. 
City  


-State- 


ly w^aw^w^^^ 
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Inside 

i  ii  iff  on 

by  Philip  l»  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 
POLITICAL  E  X-P  E  R  T  S  here  in 
Washington  in  appraising  the  re- 
sults of  the  Wisconsin  primary  be- 
lieve that  front-running  Senator  Ken- 
nedy (D.,  Mass.)  may  have  won  the 
battle  but  is  close  to  losing  the  war. 
Despite  his  victory  over  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.)  the  Wis- 
consin results  were  disappointing  to 
the  Kennedy  backers. 

Senator  Humphrey,  a  surprisingly 
strong  finisher,  may  have  slowed 
down  the  bandwagon  sentiment  de- 
veloping in  favor  of  Senator  Kennedy 
as  a  result  of  his  strong  showing  in 
the  New  Hampshire  primary  last 
March.  But  the  results  to  Humphrey 
who  is  known  as  "Wisconsin's  third 
senator"  were  not  good  enough  to 
start  a  bandwagon  of  his  own. 

All  told,  the  Wisconsin  primary 
was  a  spoiler.  Vice  President  Nixon 
(the  lone  Republican  contestant)  did 
not  receive  as  many  votes  as  Repub- 
lican leaders  think  the  next  president 
should  have  gotten. 

Many  political  writers  believe  the 
Wisconsin  results,  as  things  now 
stand,  indicate  that  the  Democratic 
nomination  is  likely  to  go  to  either 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  (D.,  Texas) 
or  to  Senator  Stuart  Symington  (D., 
Mo.).  Front-running  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  said  that  he  considers  Sena- 
tor Johnson  as  the  man  to  beat. 

•  *  •  When  told  that  American 
foreign  aid  funds  were  being  used  to 
help  Argentina  export  more  beef, 
Representative  Fred  Marshall  (D., 
Minn.)  said,  "That  sounds  fantastic 
and  at  odds  with  what  we  thought 
the  money  would  be  expended  for." 
'  In  a  foreign  a  i  d  program  called 
"Operation  Beef"  by  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  USDA  officials  were 
called  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  to  explain  why 


the  International  Cooperation  Adm., 
the  foreign  aid  agency,  had  made  a 
$14,300,000  loan  "to  help  Argentina's 
production  of  beef  for  export."  The 
loan  will  be  made  from  $18,200,000 
in  Argentine  currency  collected  by 
USDA  from  the  sale  of  U.  S.  farm 
surplus  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  help 
Argentina  increase  its  sales  of  range 
fed  beef  to  European  nations,  espe- 
cially Great  Britain,  USDA  officials 
explained.  Gustave  Burmeister,  as- 
sistant administrator  for  Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Service  said:  "This  is  an 
attempt  to  develop  Argentina's  pro- 
duction of  beef  for  export,  practical- 
ly all  of  which  will  go  to  Europe." 

Burmeister  said  that  Argentina 
would  like  to  export  more  beef  to 
the  United  States,  but  at  present  it 
can  export  only  canned  beef  to  this 
country  because  of  our  ban  on  fresh 
beef  from  nations  where  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  prevalent  as  it  is  in 
Argentina. 

"Maybe  my  understanding  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  is  a  bit  in  error,"  said 
Marshall,  "but  wasn't  one  of  its  ma- 
jor purposes  to  develop  markets  for 
American  farm  products?" 

"Yes,  and  this  we  do,"  replied 
Burmeister. 

"This  sounds  fantastic  to  me,"  said 
Marshall.  "We  are  using  funds  that 
directly  or  indirectly  are  charged 


back  to  our  farm  programs  for  sur- 
plus commodities  to  promote  the  beef 
industry  of  Argentina." 

•  •  •  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice announced  a  major  ruling  last 
month  regarding  the  taxation  of  cat- 
tle feedlot  operators.  The  ruling  was 
made  in  a  case  involving  a  feedlot 
company  which  held,  fed  and  cared 
for  live  stock  in  feedlots  and  feed 
pens  for  120  days  before  shipping 
them  to  market.  The  company  did 
not  raise  any  feed  crops  but  pur- 
chased all  feed  supplies  from  outside 
sources. 

The  IRS  ruling  said  that  in  order 
to  be  considered  as  a  farm,  a  feedlot 
must  "raise"  a  commodity.  In  cases 
involving  live  stock  feeding,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  feeding  operation. 
Generally,  if  live  stock  is  held,  fed 
and  cared  for  over  a  period  of  time 
necessary  to  make  substantial  weight 
gains,  the  area  where  the  live  stock 
is  being  fed  is  considered  a  farm  in 
determining  whether  or  not  services 
performed  thereon  constitute  "agri- 
cultural labor"  for  Federal  Insurance 
purposes.  However,  the  mere  caring 
for,  feeding  and  watering  of  livestock 
incidental  to  holding  it  for  immedi- 
ate sale  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to 
justify  the  classification  of  the  area 
as  a  farm. 

The  ruling  said  that  the  feedlot  in 
question  reported  average  daily  gains 


of  2V2  pounds  per  head  for  the  cattle 
on  feed.  Therefore,  the  tax  agents 
ruled  that  its  pens  and  feedlots  did 
constitute  a  farm  for  federal  tax  pur- 
poses. Services  performed  by  the 
company's  employees  in  connection 
with  feeding  live  stock  also  consti- 
tutes "agricultural  labor"  for  tax 
purposes. 

•  •  •  Farmers  and  ranchers  have 
repaid  all  but  $10  million  of  the  $88 

million  in  special  live  stock  loans 
made  during  the  1953-57  drouth,  re- 
ports USDA.  More  than  5,000  live 
stock  farmers  obtained  special  FHA 
credit  in  a  program  authorized  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Benson  when  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  their  herds  and  flocks  because 
of  drouth  or  other  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. Borrowers  used  funds  to  buy 
or  produce  feed,  obtain  grazing  per- 
mits, move  live  stock  to  better  feed  or 
grazing  areas,  replace  animals  with- 
out expanding  normal  operations  and 
for  other  measures  to  maintain  herds. 

•  •  •  American  agriculture  is  in 
the  "midst  of  technological  revolu- 
tion that  will  transform  it  into  one  of 
the  higher  capital-using  industries" 
asserts  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Bachman, 
USDA.  Productivity  per  man  hour  in 
farming  has  increased  90%  in  the  past 
9  years,  he  reports,  and  this  trend 
will  continue.  By  1975,  Bachman  ex- 
pects farm  income  to  average  $17,000 
on  commercial  farms  as  compared 
with  $7,500  now.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  farms  is  expected 
to  decline  from  3.1  million  to  2  mil- 
lion. Farm  efficiency  has  freed  60  % 
of  our  population  to  produce  other 
goods  and  services  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  Even  so,  more  research 
is  needed  on  methods  of  integrating 
capital,  management  and  labor  and 
to  processing,  utilization  and  mar- 
keting of  farm  products. 


The  Farmhand  Morrill  Rake... 


best  raking-lowest  cost! 


RAKES  CLEAN  on  rough  or  uneven  ground  .  .  . 
raking  wheels  follow  ground  contours  to  get  all 
the  hay  under  all  conditions.  No  slipping  or 
sliding  on  slopes,  no  skipping  of  low  spots.  Un- 
like any  other  rake,  it  may  be  offset  as  much  as 
8'  to  the  side  to  avoid  running  on  unraked  hay. 
Only  two  adjustments;  tongue  position  and 
raking  wheel  pressure.  Optional  wind  shields 
prevent  hay  from  scattering  while  raking  in 
strong  winds. 

MODELS  AND  COMBINATIONS  to  fit  every 
raking  need.  Basic  M-5  unit  takes  7  Y>'  swath. 
M-6  is  adjustable  from  6'9"  to  10'5".  Two  units 
may  be  joined  to  form  V-type  rake  or  giant 
15'  tandem  rake.  Transport  is  easy,  at  regular 
road  speeds.  Ask  your  Farmhand  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  soon. 


Rakes  clean  and  gentle  at  any  speed, 
requires  very  little  power  to  pull  it  .  .  . 
and  the  Farmhand  Morrill  Rake  costs 
less  to  buy,  much  less  to  maintain.  It's 
as  simple  as  an  implement  can  get, 
with  no  PTO,  no  gears,  belts,  or  pulleys. 
No  damage  from  rocks.  This  wheel- 
type  rake  puts  more  food  value  in  the 
windrow  because  its  gentle  action  and 
slow  hay  travel  reduce  leaf  shatter. 
Windrows  are  fluffy,  even-drying.  And, 
by  using  just  the  rear  two  wheels,  this 
rake  is  unexcelled  as  a  windrow  turner. 
Get  a  demonstration  of  this  amazing 
rake.  You  have  to  see  it  in  action  to 
really  appreciate  its  superiority  over 
all  others. 


farmhand 

FIRST  IN  FARM  MATERIALS-HANDLING 


FRCC  INFORMATION!  j 

Write:  THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY 

Dept.  NLP-50,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Send  free  Morrill  Rake  booklet  □ 

I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  □ 


Name. 


Address. 
Town  


.State. 


A  Division  of  Superior  Separator  Company 
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Cross-hatched  shading  on  the  above  map 
depicts  cobalt  deficient  areas  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  Lack  of  cobalt  and  specific 
soil  tvpes  go  hand  in  hand  which  means 
certain    animal    feeds    may    lack  cobalt. 


Shaded  Map  Shows 
Cobalt  Deficit  Areas 

/^OBALT- DEFICIENT  AREAS  in 
^  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
more  prevalent  than  has  been  for- 
merly suspected,  according  to 
Nicholas  International,  Ltd.  A  new 
comprehensive  map,  based  on  all 
available  research  data,  indicates  that 
acute  or  marginal  cobalt  deficiency 
exists,  or  is  suspected,  in  over  one- 
half  of  the  North  American  continent. 

The  accompanying  map  shows 
areas  of  Vitamin  B-12  deficiency  due 
to  a  lack  of  the  trace-mineral  cobalt 
in  pasture  and  forage.  A  lack  of  suf- 
ficient cobalt  inhibits  the  production 
of  Vitamin  B-12  which  is  the  health 
and  growth  vitamin  so  important  to 
all  ruminant  animals. 

Cobalt  deficiency  is  associated  with 
specific  soil  types  so  soil  maps  were 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  development 
of  the  map.  Data  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  map  includes  results  from 
analyses  of  pastures  for  cobalt  con- 
tent, analyses  of  animal  livers  for 
Vitamin  B-12  content,  and  feeding 
test  results  of  cattle  and  sheep  "bul- 
leted"  with  a  cobalt  heavy  pill  to  sup- 
ply cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  utilized  by  the  micro- 
organisms in  the  rumen  of  cattle  and 
sheep  for  the  production  of  Vitamin 
B-12,  which  is  then  stored  in  the  liver. 
Only  small  amounts  of  cobalt  are 
needed,  but  it  must  be  supplied  con- 
tinuously. Since  the  animal  body 
can't  store  up  a  supply,  it  must  be 
included  in  the  diet  or  ration.  Plants 
don't  need  cobalt  for  growth,  thus 
grass  and  grain  may  be  deficient  in 
transmitting  the  needed  cobalt  to 
grazing  animals. 

Nicholas  claims  that  one  Permaco 
Cobalt  Bullet  or  "heavy  pill'  admin- 
istered with  special  injector  gun  will 
remain  in  the  animal's  forestomach 
and  provide  a  sustained  release  of 
needed  cobalt  for  as  long  as  a  year  or 
more.  Without  adequate  cobalt,  Vita- 
min B-12  can't  be  produced;  calves 
and  lambs  are  born  weak;  growth  is 
retarded;  reproduction  rates  are  re- 
duced; stress  increases,  and  animal 
production  becomes  unprofitable. 

Fight  Against  Cholera 

Is  Requested  by  USDA 

JJOG  PRODUCERS  were  urged  in 
April  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  vaccinate  their  animals 
against  cholera.  The  request  was  in- 

i  tended  as  a  warning  against  possible 
outbreaks  of  the  highly  contagious 

'  disease  which  struck  many  areas  of 
the  Midwest  last  summer  and  fall. 

The  USDA  also  recommended  con- 
trol over  movement  of  diseased  hogs, 

;  cooking  of  garbage  fed  to  swine,  and 
disinfecting  of  vehicles  and  premises 
used  by  infected  animals.  All  pigs 

1  should  be  inoculated  at  5  to  6  weeks 

I  of  age  with  modified  live  hog  chol- 

)  era  vaccine  plus  serum. 

In  addition  to  saving  hogs,  the 

■  eradication  of  cholera  would  enable 
United  States  hog  producers  to  com- 
pete for  foreign  pork  markets. 


Florida-produced  hybrid  cattle  at  the  A.  F.  and  Kenneth  Crow  feedlot,  Milford,  Illinois 


"Florida  feeder  cattle  pay  off" 
says  A.  F.  Crow  of  Milford,  Illinois 


Feedlot  profits  depend  on  producing  more  gain 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Here's  how  this  vital 
result  is  obtained  by  feedlot  operator  A.  F.  Crow 
of  Milford,  Illinois.  Crow  is  known  throughout 
the  middle  west  for  hybrid  seed  corn  production. 


For  the  past  five  years  he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  can  take  weanling  Florida  crossbred  calves, 
put  them  on  full  feed  of  a  high  roughage  ration 
and  finish  them  at  14  to  16  months  of  age.  Car- 
casses grade  from  U.  S.  Good  to  U.  S.  Choice. 


This  is  a  summary  of  complete  records  kept  by  Crow  for  the  past  two  seasons: 


Year 

Average 
Starting 
Weight 

Average 
Finish 
Weight 

Total 
Gain 

Average 
Daily 
Gain 

Feed  Cost 
per  Hundred 
of  Gain 

Average 
Dressing 
Percentage 

1957-58 

Oct.  1 
415.8  lbs: 

Apr.  15 
867.2  lbs. 

451.5  lbs. 

2.1  lbs. 

$20.00 

63.01% 

1958-59 

Oct.  1 
420  lbs. 

Apr.  1 
813  lbs. 

393  lbs. 

2.18  lbs. 

$16.58 

62.2% 

These  gains  were  made  on  a  ration  consisting 
mainly  of  silage,  supplemented  by  protein  con- 
centrates, limited  amounts  of  corn  and  a  small 
amount  of  pre-mix  designed  for  cattle  on  a  high 
roughage  feed.  The  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of 
gain  was  arrived  at  by  charging  full  market  value 
for  all  feeds  and  $10.00  a  ton  for  the  silage. 

Now  for  the  payoff! 

These  Florida-produced  hybrids  were  sold  (1959) 
at  a  time  when  U.  S.  Prime  steers  were  bringing 
29  to  30  cents  a  pound  on  the  Chicago  market. 


Crow  sold  his  steers,  which  graded  High  Good 
and  Choice,  for  29  cents  a  pound,  run  of  the  pen, 
with  no  cutback  by  the  buyer. 

Reason  for  this  relatively  high  price  was  the 
higher  dressing  percentage  and  the  higher  per- 
centage of  the  quality  cuts  with  less  waste  fat 
produced  by  the  Florida  hybrids. 

Keep  Florida  in  mind  when  you  are  in  the 
market  for  stockers  and  feeders.  Since  1940  this 
has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing  beef  cattle 
states— now  ranks  13th  in  the  nation,  2nd  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Inquiries  will  be  referred 
promptly  to  appropriate  breeders. 


FLORIDA  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION,  ROOM  1 908-C,  CARLTON  BUILDING,  TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA 
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Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said/It  wont  work,'  but 

try  it  and  see 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  OWOy  With  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON'T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR   SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on   10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  WARRANTY. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  

Gentlemen :  NL2 

0  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  post- 
paid. Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c 

charges. 

□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

1  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


Nnrnn 
AHHrncc 

Cily 

State 

THE  SMITH-F 

ISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  NL2 

Owosso,  Michigan 

PROTECT  FEED  DOLLARS 

WITH 

PURINA 

HEALTH  AIDS 


WOR 
PIGS 

the  safe,  easy 
effective  way  with 

PURINA 
LIQUID  PIG 
WORMER 

Drinking  water  warmer 
No  starvation  period 
No  change  in  feed 

...  at  your 

PURINA  DEALER'S 


DAIRY  HANDBOOK  AND  DICTION- 
ARY. By  J.  H.  Frandsen,  1958,  $10.50. 
A  practical  reference  work  for  dairy 
farmers,  producers  of  market  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  ice  cream;  dairy  experts; 
dairy  executives  and  dairy  superintend- 
ents; county  agents;  teachers;  librarians. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen,  Publisher,  92  High 
St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Iowa's  Marketing  Pattern 


(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 


accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  sales  of 
cattle  and  calves  to  dealers. 

We  expect  further  changes  in 
Iowa's  live  stock  marketing  pattern 
during  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  The 
shifts  in  consumer  demand  from  fat 
to  lean  pork,  and  from  pork  to  beef, 
will  create  strong  pressures  for  more 
accurate  pricing  of  live  stock  accord- 
ing to  retail  values. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  re- 
tailer in  prescribing  product  require^ 
ments  and  price  specifications  will 
also  create  pressures  for  farmers 
both  as  to  supply  and  end  quality  of 
product  marketed  at  primary  and 
wholesale  market  levels.  The  in- 
creasing numbers  of  large  commer- 
cial feedlot  operators  will  result  in 
the  control  of  finish  and  weight  gains 
of  cattle  closely  enough  to  reduce  the 
normal  pricing  uncertainty  due  to 
grade  and  quality.  The  diversified 
farm  with  live  stock  to  market  in 
small  lots  will  stay  with  us,  but  these 
farmers  will  consign  their  offerings 
for  sale  at  nearby  country  markets. 

Two  recent  developments  affecting 
Iowa's  marketing  pattern  include  the 
acquisition  of  a  hog  slaughtering 
plant  at  Denison  by  Consumers  Co- 
operative Assn.  (CCA)  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Farm  Bureau  Live- 
stock Marketing  Corp.  The  newly 
built  slaughtering  plant  offers  a  mar- 
ket outlet  for  as  many  as  500,000  hogs 
annually.  The  CCA  boar-testing  sta- 
tions at  Ida  Grove  and  Eagle  Grove 
are  part  of  CCA's  overall  hog  quality 
program  and  cooperative  marketing 
set-up. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Corp.  has  two  concentration 
yards — at  Tipton  and  Washington — 
to  serve  farmers  in  the  sale  of  slaugh- 
ter hogs.  Hog  producers  must  sign  a 
marketing  agreement  with  the  cor- 
poration for  an  initial  3-year  period 
which  is  renewable  thereafter  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  corporation  agrees 
to  find  the  best  possible  market  for 
slaughter  hogs,  operate  efficiently, 
and  render  other  services.  A  hog 
quality-improvement  program,  buy- 
ing and  selling  by  grades  on  a  merit 
basis,  encouragement  of  multiple  far- 
rowing and  orderly  marketing  and 
the  seeking  of  price  differentials  for 
quality  hogs  are  part  of  this  corpo- 
ration's overall  goals. 

Iowa's  Marketing  History 

Merit  buying  and  selling  have  al- 
ready changed  marketing  practices 
and  facilities  in  Iowa  and  the  under- 
lying causes  of  these  changes  are  im- 
portant enough  to  make  the  decade 
of  the  1960's  an  era  of  further  change 
and  specialization  among  live  stock 
marketing  institutions. 

Live  stock  production  was  well  es- 
tablished in  Iowa  by  1890  with  nearly 
6  million  hogs  and  4  million  cattle 
reported  on  Iowa  farms.  Most  of 
these  animals  were  marketed  by  rail 
at  public  markets,  especially  Sioux 
City  which  was  organized  in  1894  and 
Chicago  which  opened  on  Christmas 
Day,  1865. 

In  the  1850's  local  slaughter  plants 
had  been  established  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  Keokuk,  Burlington, 
Muscatine,  Davenport  and  Fort 
Madison.  Later,  packers  were  estab- 
lished at  Ottumwa,  Sioux  City, 
Waterloo,  Mason  City,  Fort  Dodge 
and  Storm  Lake. 

In  the  1800's  and  1900's,  terminal 
public  markets  served  as  the  princi- 
pal link  in  the  marketing  chain  from 
Iowa  farms  to  major  centers  of  live 
stock  slaughter. 

The  huge  terminal  markets  were 
built  up  with  the  rapid  growth  of  rail 


transportation  with  practically  all 
live  stock  moving  to  market  by  rail. 
Then  came  the  motor  trucks  and 
paved  highways  which  triggered  a 
series  of  repercussions  in  the  form  of 
direct  marketing.  County  markets 
rather  than  central  markets  began  to 
handle  live  stock  for  slaughter.  The 
turning  point  came  about  1920.  In 
that  year,  two-thirds  of  the  hogs,  and 
practically  all  cattle,  calves  and 
sheep  were  marketed  through  public 
stockyards.  Only  6%  of  the  hogs  and 
2%  of  the  cattle  were  trucked  to 
market. 

But  the  flexibility  of  trucks  and 
hard-surfaced  roads  favored  country 
markets.  Although  the  terminals 
modified  their  facilities  to  handle 
truck  shipments  they  continued  to 
lose  ground  and  by  1935  direct  mar- 
ketings comprised  75%  of  the  hogs, 
25%  of  the  cattle,  7%  of  the  calves, 
and  37%  of  the  sheep  and  lambs. 
Practically  all  live  stock  now  rolls 
to  market  on  rubber  tires  instead  of 
steel  rails. 

Cooperatives  Lose  Ground 

These  developments  also  favored 
the  development  of  packing  centers 
closer  to  areas  of  supply.  In  the  1920's 
and  1930's  two  developments- — the 
rise  of  cooperative  live  stock  market- 
ing associations  and  development  of 
community  auctions — stimulated  the 
live  stock  marketing  situation.  The 
first  cooperative  live  stock  shipping 
association  was  established  in  Alla- 
makee County  in  1904.  By  1925,  some 
697  cooperative  associations  were  in 
existence.  Within  the  next  10  years, 
however,  their  number  had  dropped 
to  240. 

The  major  growth  period  of  Iowa 
auction  markets  was  delayed  until 
the  1930's.  The  first  auction  was  or- 
ganized in  Hardin  County  in  1903. 
Over  90  auctions  were  established  in 
the  four-year  period  from  1933  to 
1936.  By  July  of  1942,  only  147  coop- 
erative associations  remained  while 
the  number  of  auctions  had  increased 
to  185.  Today  the  live  stock  markets 
in  Iowa  include:  460  country  dealers, 
34  local  cooperatives,  160  auctions, 
and  41  meat  packing  plants. 

Iowa  farmers  began  shifting  from 
cattle  to  hog  production  in  the  1920's. 
This  trend  was  reversed  in  the  1930's 
due  to  drouth  and  federal  controls  on 
both  corn  and  hogs.  World  War  II 
signaled  another  great  shift  in  Iowa 
live  stock  production  as  farmers  be- 
gan to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  more  pork  and  beef  by  empha- 
sizing hog  production.  Over  the  long- 
run,  Iowa  hog  marketings  have 
ranged  from  12  million  head  or  21% 
of  the  U.  S.  total  in  1941  to  19  million 
head  or  26%  of  the  U.  S.  total  in  1955. 
During  the  past  four  years,  Iowa  has 
also  had  an  increasingly  larger  share 
of  nation's  total  cattle  and  calf  mar- 
ketings. 
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Fire-Proof  Building? 

YOU  CAN'T  BEAT 


Roofing  &  Siding 


NO  FIRE  OR  LIGHTNING  WORRIES  WHEN 
PROTECTED  WITH  GALVANIZED  SHEETS! 

A  strong,  sound,  leak-proof  roof 
that  won't  burn  is  yours  with 
properly  grounded  galvanized 
sheets.  Rat-proof,  too!  For  best 
value,  buy  sheets  with  a  Grade- 
Marked  label  that  shows  the 
weight  of  zinc  coating.  And  for 
longer  stronger  service,  specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets  such  as 
this  .  .  .  "Seal  of 
Quality"   I  Coating 


i  FRSE  INSTRUCTION  MANUALS! 

Write  To  Field  Office 

American-  Zinc  institute 

324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  NLP5 
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CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham.  Ala...Pick-8ankhead 

Cincinnati.  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus.  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton,  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  Ill  Pick-Georgian 

Flint.  Mich  Pick-Durant 

Pittsburgh.  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

Pick-Melbourne 
South  Bend,  Ind.. .  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topek3,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D  C  . . Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga. Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo. Springs. Colo  .Albert  Pick  Motel 
Huntsville.  Ala  ....Mbert  Pick  Motel 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. .Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery, Ala. ..Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va...  .Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rockford,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis.  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. ..Albert  Pick  Motel 


Air-Conditioned 
Rooms 

No  Charge 
For  Children 


Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


Write  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card 
and  information 
booklets 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


BUILD  A  WESSEX  HERD 


Be  first  to  sell  these  prolific  hogs.  Ideal 
for  crossbreeding.  Best  breed  for  profit. 
Quality  purebred  foundation  stock  avail- 
able.   Write  for  a  breeder  in  your  area. 

MIDWEST   WESSEX   SADDLEBACK  CLUB, 
"Worst  case  of  ringworm  I  ever  saw!"  INC  ,  Box  464,  Sheldon.  Iowa.  Phone  FA  4-4149 
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Meat-Type  Sheep 

(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 

artificial  breeding  is  doing  for  top 
sires. 

Perhaps  someday  we  will  have  re- 
liable means  of  identifying  thick 
muscling  in  live  animals,  but  at  pres- 
ent we  must  work  from  the  carcass 
backward  in  the  selection  of  breed- 
ing stock.  To  get  your  program  un- 
derway, however,  select  ewes  with 
wide,  deep  bodies.  Look  for  wide,  full 
heartgirths;  wide,  thick  loins;  and 
plump,  deep  legs  of  mutton.  Remem- 
ber that  research  indicates  that  large 
size  is  of  more  importance  in  the  ewe 
than  in  the  ram. 

Select  rams  for  good  mutton  con- 
formation and  top  quality.  Insist  on 
records  of  rate  and  economy  of  gain 
that  indicate  they  will  be  money- 
making  rams.  After  all,  very  few 
sheepmen  are  in  the  business  just  for 
their  health — at  least,  most  of  them 
don't  intend  for  it  to  be  that  way! 
Unfortunately,  production  costs  in  the 
sheep  business  have  increased  more 
than  12%  in  the  last  3  to  4  years,  and 
lamb  prices  haven't  gone  up  in  com- 
parison. Thus,  sheepmen  are  faced 
with  two  possible  solutions — increas- 
ing efficiency  or  going  broke.  By-pass 
the  last  by  letting  your  performance- 
tested  rams  help  you  attain  the 
first! 

In  1959,  only  732  million  pounds, 
or  only  about  3%,  of  our  national 
meat  production  was  lamb  and  mut- 
ton. And,  consumption  of  lamb  per 
person  varies  more  widely  than  any 
other  meat  —  from  as  much  as  25 
pounds  per  person  yearly  to  less  than 
a  pound.  Meat  preferences  and  buy- 
ing habits  can  be  changed!  So,  no 
doubt  about  it,  the  lamb  industry  has 
a  tremendous  potential  for  expand- 
ing production  and  consumption. 

The  American  Sheep  Producers 
Council  is  doing  an  outstanding  job 
of  promoting  and  merchandising 
lamb.  Currently,  the  Council  is  plan- 
ning a  budget  of  $1,636,000  for  ad- 
vertising and  promoting  lamb  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year.  But,  they 
can't  do  the  job  alone.  Producers 
must  provide  lamb  with  buy  appeal 
that  will  encourage  repeat  buying. 

It's  not  unusual  to  find  80-to-90- 
pound  lambs  cutting  chops  with  lean 
loin  areas  varying  from  a  high  of 
over  4M>  square  inches  to  a  low  of 
one  square  inch.  There's  cause  for 
joy  in  the  herder's  camp  when  that 
4%-square-inch  chop  from  90-pound 
lamb  is  compared  with  the  pork 
chop  from  a  200-pound  hog  or  a  steak 
from  a  1,000-pound  steer!  Let's  lo- 
cate and  reproduce  those  meaty 
kinds. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lam 
Apr. 
1960 

$30.50 
28  28 

25.12 
27.32 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 
Heifers,  choice 
Heifers,  good 
Cows,  commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows  (330-4P0) 
Lambs,  choice 
Lambs,  good 
Feeder  lambs 
Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 
Wheat,  No.  2,  hard 
Oats.  No.  2,  white 
Cottonseed  meal.  41% 
Soybean  meal.  44% 
Linseed  meal  34% 
Tankage,  60% 
Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

Weekly  Drcs 
(Weekly   average  in 
Beef 

1    Prime  700/800  S 

Choice  600/700  * 

Good 
I    Veal,  choice 
Lamb 

Prime  45/55  s 

Choice  55/65* 
.Pork 

Loins  8/12S 

Butts  4/8s 

Hams,  smk.  12/16* 
■    Picnics,  smk.  4/8* 

Lard  1*  cartons 


bs  at  Denver) 
Month  Year 


Ago 

$28.20 
26.68 
24.42 
26.28 


M-fl 


18  38 
22  05 
33  00 
26.25 
16  06 
14  32 
22  45 
21.70 
20  65 
1.21 
2.23 
.77 
66  30 
59  65 
61  00 
80  00 
13.5 
Meal 


dollars  per 


46  00 
43  25 
54.50 

47  25 
47  25 

42  44 

32.44 
50.75 
35.25 
12  50 


15.95 
21  48 
28.50 
25.25 
13.81 
11.68 
20  38 
19  68 
18.88 

1.16 

2.16 
.77 
67  30 
61  90 
72  50 
72.50 
11.6 
rices 
100  pounds) 


Ago 

$33.22 
30.78 
27.42 
26  30 
26.15 
20  52 
25.10 
34.30 
29  08 
16.88 
14.40 
20.20 
19.75 
18.62 
1.25 
2.12 
.71 
73.95 
63  00 
58.95 
97.50 
17.6 


45  25  47.10 
41  58       43  40 

53.50  51.50 

42.88 
41.88 


42.08 

40  17 
29  50 
47  50 
32.00 
12  00 


41  00 

32.38 
49  25 
35.25 
13  50 


New  Myers  general  purpose  sprayers 
give  ycpCATM  ITV 

V  Wm  I  m  *#ir»  I  I  fa  I  i   B  f 

unmatched  spraying  performance 


This  versatile  Myers  sprayer  is  ideal  for  high 
pressure  spraying  of  cattle  and  orchards.  Gives 
real  penetration  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  too! 


Used  with  boom,  this  same  Myers  sprayer  is  per« 
feet  for  weed  control  and  other  row-crop  spraying 
jobs.  Rugged  construction  insures  long  life. 


Available  in  two-wheel  trailer  type  or  skid  models,  Myers  General  Purpose 
Sprayers  provide  low-cost  protection  on  many  different  spraying  jobs. 
Epoxy-coated  tanks  last  years  longer — resist  the  most  corrosive 
spray  chemicals.  Ruggedly  built,  easy  to  handle,  this  compact  sprayer 
operates  at  pressures  from  50-600  lbs.  with  20  gpm.  capacities. 

For  complete  information  and  prices  on  these  new  sprayers  and 
accessories,  see  your  Myers  Sprayer  Dealer  or  write  to: 


Myers 


The  R  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 


KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


□ 


BEEF  CATTLE  SCIENCE 


-By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  822  pages.  1960 


f— 1  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT 
1  — By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.  622  pages.  1957 


r— 1  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK   

L- 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 

[— |  FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK  

—  — By  Hall  and  Mortenson.  584  pages.  1954 


$7.00 


8.75 


..$5.30 


r— 1  SWINE  SCIENCE   _  _  

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  543  pages.  1957 

[— 1  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY     _ 

' — '  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 


 $6.75 

 $5.30 

 $5.30 

 $5.00 


1— |  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 

1 — 1  CATTLE  PRODUCTION   __  $4.00 

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

|— 1  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  $4.00 
—  —By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 

| — I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  ....$3.00 
' — '  — By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 


$4.00 


I— 1  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK   

1 — 1  — By  Norhy,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 

1—1  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER    

1 — 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVikar.  208  pages.  1952 


Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 


|— |  500  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   

1  —By  Glen  Charles  Cook.  471  pages.  1944 


(— I  600  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   

1 — 1  —By  Cook  and  Phipps.  600  pages.  1952 


 _$5.00 

 $5.00 


Name...   

R.R.  or  Street.. 
City  


State.. 
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Blacktopping  Feedlots 

Muddy  barnyards  and  feedlots 
burn  up  a  lot  of  energy  and  feed  that 
should  go  toward  profitable  gains. 
All-weather  pavement  such  as  black- 
top is  recommended  as  a  solution  to 
the  problem  by  Donald  W.  Bates, 
agricultural  engineer,  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  recommends  a  hot- 
mix,  hot-laid  asphalt  concrete  made 
of  good  quality  aggregate  and  asphalt 
cement.  You  can't  mix  it  on  the  farm 
and  must  buy  it  ready-mixed.  A  good 
job  of  blacktopping  should  last  20 
years.  The  cost  ranges  from  25  to 
35c  per  square  foot  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  base  work  necessary. 

Safflower  Meal  Useful  Protein 

On  the  basis  of  results  from  two 
trials  involving  growing  steer  calves, 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  re- 
ports that  safflower  meal  used  as  a 
protein  supplement  produces  about 
the  same  results  as  other  oil  meals. 
Fed  to  provide  approximately  the 
same  level  of  supplemental  protein 
as  soybean  oil  meal,  safflower  meal 
(about  21%  crude  protein)  gives 
about  the  same  gains  for  growing  and 
fattening  cattle  as  the  more  common 
oil  meals  and  produces  cattle  which 
do  about  equally  well  on  the  market 
and  in  the  carcass. 

Safflower  meal  probably  is  not  as 


palatable  for  cattle  as  the  more  com- 
mon oil  meals,  it  may  vary  widely  in 
protein  content,  and  it  is  lower  in 
phosphorus  than  the  other  common 
oil  meals.  This  latter  point  should  be 
kept  in  mind  when  using  it  in  rations 
for  wintering  cattle,  the  researchers 
point  out. 

All  Season  Silage  Feeding 

Feeding  silage  all  year  makes  more 
efficient  use  of  roughage  than  run- 
ning cattle  on  pasture  during  the 
summer,  especially  for  farmers  who 
have  automatic  silage  feeding  sys- 
tems, reports  G.  R.  Carlisle,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  In  a  recent  test,  year- 
ling steers  wintered  on  corn  silage 
were  divided  into  two  lots.  Half  the 
steers  went  on  pasture  last  spring 
with  a  full-fed  ear  corn.  The  other 
steers  were  fed  ground  ear  corn  and 
grass-legume  silage  in  drylot  during 
the  summer.  Direct  pasturing  sup- 
ported 2V2  steers  per  acre;  but  rough- 
age cut  as  silage  supported  6.4  steers 
an  acre.  The  drylot  cattle  also  gained 
faster,  ate  more  feed  and  were  fatter 
at  the  end  of  the  pasture  season  than 
cattle  grazing  pasture.  Costs  of  gain 
were  similar  for  the  two  lots. 

Weaning  Weight  Index 

Weaning  weights  serve  as  useful 
guides  for  selecting  beef  herd  re- 


placements, but  you  must  take  into 
account  the  sex  and  age  of  the  calf 
and  the  age  of  the  dam.  In  perform- 
ance testing  of  beef  cattle  sires, 
William  T.  Magee  of  Michigan  State 
University  developed  these  guides: 

(1)  Each  day  older  a  calf  is  at  wean- 
ing time,  its  weight  is  IV2  pounds 
heavier  on  the  average. 

(2)  Steer  calves  are  15  pounds 
heavier  than  heifer  calves  at  normal 
weaning  time  (six  months  of  age). 

(3)  Two-year-old  heifers  will  have 
calves  that  are  about  50  pounds 
lighter  at  weaning  than  they  will 
have  as  mature  cows. 

(4)  Three-and-four-year-old  cows 
will  have  calves  that  weigh  in  be- 
tween two-year-old  heifers'  calves 
and  mature  cows'  calves  at  weaning 
time. 

Magee  also  found  that  one  fourth 
the  difference  in  weaning  weights  is 
caused  by  genetic  differences,  one 
fourth  by  mothering  ability  of  the 
cow  and  one  half  by  environmental 
differences. 

Cows  Need  Vitamin  A 

Vitamin  A  is  necessary  for  animal 
health.  A  1,200  dairy  pound  cow  needs 
72  milligrams  of  carotene  or  120,000 
units  of  Vitamin  A  per  day.  This 
means  about  9  to  10  pounds  of  good 
alfalfa  or  prairie  hay,  13  to  15  pounds 


of  corn  silage,  or  8  to  10  pounds  of 
grass  silage,  suggests  Clarence  C. 
Olson,  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College. 

Control  Cattle  Lice 

Cattle  lice  are  always  a  threat  to 
your  pocketbook,  and  especially  in 
winter  months  when  animals  are 
herded  together.  Lice  infested  cattle 
don't  gain  efficiently.  Look  for  lice 
around  the  shoulders,  tail  crown  or 
underside.  If  you  find  them,  spray  or 
dust  with  lindane,  malathion  or  rote- 
none.  Mix  as  follows:  Malathion  0.5%, 
16  lbs.  25%  wettable  powder,  or  1 
gallon  57%  emulsifiable  concentrate 
to  100  gallons  of  water.  Lindane  0.3%, 
1  lb.,  25%  W.  P.  or  1  pt.  20%  emulsi- 
fiable concentrate  to  100  gallons 
water.  Rotenone,  0.006%,  1  lb.  5% 
W.  P.  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

To  improve  wetting  and  penetra- 
tion, add  1  to  2  pounds  of  a  washday 
detergent  to  the  mixture.  About  2 
gallons  of  finished  spray  is  needed 
per  animal.  Dusts  containing  0.5  to 
1%  rotenone  are  effective  on  dairy 
cattle.  Backrubbers  containing  0.5% 
rotenone  or  5%  DDT  in  a  light  grade 
fuel  oil  will  often  control  lice.  Use 
DDT  only  on  beef  cattle  from  a  back- 
rubber.  When  lindane  is  used  as  a 
spray,  allow  30  days  between  treat- 
ment and  slaughter. 


Hogs 


Crossbred  Pigs  Are  Better 

Crossbred  sows  raised  15%  more 
pigs  per  litter  both  at  weaning  and 
marketing;  crossbred  litters  weighed 
25%  more  than  the  average  straight- 
bred  litters  in  tests  at  Tennessee  Sta- 
tion, reports  Roie  M.  Godsey.  Cross- 
bred litters  weighed  from  300  to  400 
pounds  more  at  154  days  of  age  than 
straight-bred  litters. 

Test  Tube  Hog  Breeding 

Artificial  insemination  of  swine 
breeding  research  has  been  launched 
by  Michigan  State  University  with  a 
$30,000  grant  from  Michigan  Live 
Stock  Exchange,  Farm  Bureau,  and 
Michigan  Artificial  Breeders  Coop- 
erative. Neal  L.  First,  animal  scien- 
tist, explains  that  little  fertility  data 
is  available  on  hogs,  but  he  looks  for 
these  advantages  for  artificial  insem- 
ination: 

•  Semen  of  older  boars  could  be 
used  on  gilts  or  sows  of  any  size. 

•  Breeders  could  make  use  of  ef- 
ficient, fast  gaining  meat-type  sires. 

•  Artificial  insemination  would 


reduce  the  spread  of  infectious  breed- 
ing diseases. 

•  Artificial  insemination  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  boars,  and  the 
purchase  of  boars  by  farmers. 

"Last  year,  Japanese  farmers  used 
artificial  insemination  on  40,000 
sows,"  explains  First.  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
also  have  active  swine  artificial  in- 
semination programs.  At  least  nine 
U.  S.  experiment  stations  are  work- 
ing on  more  efficient  techniques.  To 
date,  first  service  conception  rates 
have  run  between  50  and  70%.  Litter 
sizes  have  been  comparable  to  those 
of  natural  service. 

First  stresses  the  following  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  before  arti- 
ficial swine  insemination  becomes 
practical:  (1)  As  yet,  conception 
rates  decline  if  boar  semen  is  stored 
more  than  one  day.  (2)  With  current 
methods,  semen  from  one  boar  can 
inseminate  no  more  than  60  sows  a 
week.  (3)  Researchers  are  still 
searching  for  ways  to  quiet  nervous 
gilts.  (4)  Breeders  often  don't  detect 
a  sow's  heat  period  soon  enough  or 


accurately  enough.  (5)  At  present, 
one  service  requires  a  large  volume 
of  semen  which  means  added  pack- 
aging and  storage  costs. 


Want  Certified  Hogs? 

Want  to  produce  certified  meat 
type  hogs?  You  probably  can  with 
your  present  breed  if  you  carry  out  a 
selective  mating  program.  The  re- 
quirements for  meat  certification  are 
fairly  general  among  the  swine 
breeds.  Only  purebred  litters  are  ac- 
cepted for  nomination.  When  the  lit- 
ter attains  market  weight,  two  hogs 
— either  sex — are  slaughtered.  If  the 
carcasses  meet  the  rules  for  backfat 
thinness,  carcass  length,  loin  eye  area 
and  weight  for  age,  the  litter  quali- 
fies for  certification. 

A  boar  that  has  sired  five  certified 
litters  is  a  certified  meat  sire  and  has 
the  letters  C.M.S.  imprinted  on  his 
breed  registration  certificate.  Pigs 
from  certified  litters  have  C.L.  print- 
ed on  their  papers  and  breeding  ani- 
mals from  certified  matings  carry  the 
letters  CM. 


Hog  Breeding  Blueprint 

"Our  present  hog  breeding  goals," 
asserts  Dr.  J.  D.  Hillier  of  Oklahoma 
State  University,  "are  seeking  to  pro- 
duce a  hog  that  is  prolific,  has  good 
mothering  ability  and  one  that  pro- 
duces a  desirable  pork  product  on  a 
minimum  of  feed.  We  want  a  hog 
that  will  gain  rapidly  and  produce 
high  quality  pork  while  being  self- 
fed  a  relatively  high  energy  ration. 
The  carcass  from  a  200  to  215  pound 
hog  should  be  29.0  to  32.5  inches  in 
length  with  an  average  backfat  thick- 
ness of  1.10  to  1.65  and  a  minimum  of 
3.75  square  inches  of  lean  in  the  loin 
eye. 

"We  desire  a  yield  of  lean  cuts 
amounting  to  50%  or  more  of  the  car- 
cass weight  or  35%  of  the  live  weight. 
These  goals  constitute  the  first  def- 
inite set  of  measurable  standards  that 
has  been  proposed  in  the  history  of 
swine  production  in  this  country. 
Simple  as  they  may  seem,  they  are  in 
my  opinion  the  first  definite  guide 
posts  we  have  had  to  keep  swine 
breeders  moving  toward  a  definite 
goal." 


Sheep 
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Dust  Away  Those  Sheep  Ticks 

Dusting  after  shearing  is  the  best 
way  to  kill  sheep  ticks,  reports  R.  E. 
Pfadt,  University  of  Wyoming  ento- 
mologist. Wool  growers  can  control 
ticks  by  dipping,  spraying  or  dusting, 
Pfadt  says,  but  of  the  three  methods 
dusting  is  best  for  large  range  flocks 
because  it  is  fast,  economical  and  ef- 
fective. Of  515,000  sheep  treated  for 
ticks  in  1959,  three-fourths  were 
dusted,  one-fourth  sprayed,  none  was 
dipped. 

Just  one  dusting  after  shearing 
with  iy2%  dieldrin  diluted  with 
pyrophyllite  will  eradicate  ticks. 
Pyrophyllite  is  the  best  filler  because 
it  doesn't  produce  dense  clouds  at  the 
sheep  chute  which  prevent  sheep 
from  passing  through.  A  power  duster 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  chute  works 
best.  Using  this  method,  you  can  treat 
from  2,000  to  3,000  sheep  per  hour. 


Work  sheep  with  the  wind  and  keep 
them  moving  through  the  chute. 
Treat  all  sheep  —  ewes,  lambs  and 
bucks. 

$30  From  Each  Ewe 

Each  ewe  in  the  sheep  flock  should 
gross  $30  per  year  if  the  sheep  flock 
is  managed  well,  asserts  R.  E.  Jacobs, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Follow  these 
money-making  suggestions:  Keep 
records.  Use  ear  tags  so  you  can  pick 
out  ewe  lambs  for  replacement  from 
your  best  older  ewes.  Take  good  care 
of  lambs.  Start  by  disinfecting  navels 
with  7%  iodine  solution  within  an 
hour  after  birth.  Make  sure  lambs 
start  nursing.  Wash  the  ewe's  udder 
with  chlorine-water  solution  and 
check  if  she  has  milk  and  open  teats. 
Help  weak  lambs  nurse.  It's  best  to 
"panel"  ewes  and  new-born  lambs  for 
two  to  four  days. 


Paint-brand  lambs  and  ewes  and 
keep  them  paired  up.  And  keep  twin 
lambs  for  flock  replacement.  Dock 
lambs  at  four  to  five  days  of  age.  Cas- 
trate them  at  two  weeks  of  age. 
Creep-feed  lambs  born  from  January 
to  mid-March.  These  lambs  can  be 
marketed  at  90  to  120  days  of  age  at 
80  to  100  pounds.  A  good  creep  feed 
ration  is  40  pounds  whole  oats,  40 
pounds  shelled  corn  or  crushed  bar- 
ley or  wheat,  10  pounds  bran,  and 
10  pounds  oil  meal.  Add  15  milli- 
grams of  antibiotic  per  pound  of  ra- 
tion to  prevent  death  loss.  Creep-fed 
lambs  also  need  good  legume  hay, 
plenty  of  clean  water,  and  mineral 
supplement.  Wean  them  at  12  weeks. 

Canada  Cracks  Down  on  Scrapie 

Import  restrictions  of  California, 
Montana,  and  Utah  against  Canadian 
sheep  may  be  eased  as  the  result  of 


a  stepped-up  Canadian  program  to 
find  and  slaughter  all  sheep  infected 
with  scrapie.  In  addition  to  the 
slaughter  of  infected  flocks,  all  sheep 
and  their  offspring  moving  from  such 
flocks  during  the  42  months  prior  to 
a  diagnosis  of  scrapie  will  be  traced 
and  killed.  Suspect  flocks  will  be 
quarantined  for  42  months  after  ex- 
posed sheep  have  been  slaughtered. 

Cobalt  for  Feeder  Lambs 

If  your  feeder  lambs  need  extra 
cobalt,  it's  probably  cheaper  to  pro- 
vide  it   in   trace  mineralized  salt 
rather  than  in  "bullets,"  report  Har- 
ley  Hanke  and  R.  M.  Jordan,  sheep 
specialist,  University  of  Minnesota. 
In  feeding  trials  with  12  lots  of  North  1 
Dakota  lambs  given  cobalt  bullets,  j 
four  lots  gained  faster,  four  gained  i 
slower,  and  four  lots  gained  at  the 
same  rate  as  untreated  lambs. 
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Range  Cattle  Need  Phosphorus 

Range  cattle  need  phosphorus  sup- 
plement during  most  of  the  time 
they're  on  pasture,  according  to  a 
three-year  study  by  Ford  Daugherty, 
Colorado  State  University.  "It  pays 
to  provide  supplement  even  from 
mid-April  to  mid-July  when  range 
grasses  are  normally  in  good  shape. 
When  range  grass  is  growing  rapid- 
ly, phosphorus  content  ranges  as  high 
as  .25  to  .30  of  1%.  After  mid- July  it 
drops  off  sharply  to  as  low  as  .10  of 
1%.  Recent  research  indicates  that 
the  phosphorus  content  should  be  .20 
to  .25  of  1%,  rather  than  the  .18  of 
1%  once  accepted  as  adequate. 

Thus,  even  a  10-day  dry  spell  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  can  drop 
phosphorus  content  below  the  mini- 
mum requirement.  Cow  herds  suffer- 
ing from  a  lack  of  phosphorus  have 
lower  conception  rates  and  reduced 
calf  crop  percentages.  Since  most 
ranchers  breed  their  cows  around 
June,  the  phosphorus  content  of 
grasses  is  only  sufficient  for  a  breed- 
ing season  of  about  six  weeks.  To 
prevent  phosphorus  deficiency,  pro- 
vide cattle  with  a  supplement  of  an 
equal-parts  mixture  of  steamed 
bonemeal  and  salt.  A  separate  con- 
tainer for  salt  should  be  nearby. 

Top  Beef  from  Pasture 

If  you  want  to  produce  top  quality 
beef  using  plenty  of  pasture  and  a 
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minimum  of  grain,  consider  the  re- 
sults of  a  three-year  study  of  Vir- 
ginia's Glade  Spring  Station.  The  re- 
searchers found  that  heavy  steer 
calves,  averaging  475  to  525  pounds 
at  weaning,  wintered  to  make  daily 
gams  of  one  or  more  pounds,  grazed 
on  good  pasture  and  fed  15  to  20 
bushels  of  corn  on  pasture  during  the 
last  half  of  the  grazing  season  will 
make  900  to  1,000  pound  yearlings  by 
October  with  Good  carcasses  dress- 
ing 58%. 

Yearling  steers  fed  grain  on  pas- 
ture for  the  last  half  of  the  grazing 
season  and  full  fed  60  days  in  dry  lot 
after  pasturing  should  produce 
Choice  carcasses  dressing  59  to  60%. 
Similar  steers  not  fed  grain  on  pas- 
ture need  about  120  days  in  the  feed- 
lot  to  reach  comparable  weights  and 
grades.  A  %  lb.  per  day  winter  gain 
seems  to  be  enough  for  steers  to  be 
grazed  on  pasture  and  finished  in  dry 
lot  on  full  feed  for  120  days  or  longer. 

Protein  for  50  a  Pound 

Whether  you  use  it  for  hay  or 
silage,  alfalfa  is  the  most  economical 
source  of  protein  you  can  get  for  live 
stock.  If  you  figure  alfalfa  hay  at  $12 
a  ton,  the  total  digestible  protein  it 
contains  costs  only  5.70  a  pound.  This 
compares  with  9.5c  a  pound  for  pro- 
tein from  $70-a-ton  soybean  oil  meal. 
Alfalfa  hay  contains  about  10.5% 
protein. 


Protein  Levels  for  Hogs 

Feeding  too  much  protein  to  hogs 
will  not  speed  up  gains  and  will  in- 
crease the  cost  per  pound  of  gain. 
Feeding  too  little  protein  will  slow 
down  gains,  and  if  gains  are  reduced 
greatly  the  cost  will  also  be  in- 
creased. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  protein  recommended  in 
drylot  hog  rations  by  the  University 
of  Illinois: 

Supple- 
Ratio  of        111.  lit 
supple-    per  head 
Per  cent    ment  daily 
protein    to  corn   (35  to  40%) 


4  The  first  column  of  figures  shows 
the  per  cent  of  protein  required  in 

.  hog  rations  regardless  of  method  of 
feeding.  The  second  column  shows 
the  proportion  of  a  35  to  40  per  cent 
supplement  to  corn  necessary  to  pro- 
vide recommended  protein  levels. 


The  cobalt  bullets  cost  about  50  to 
600  each  and  are  designed  to  provide 
enough  cobalt  for  a  year.  Since  fat- 
tening lambs  are  on  feed  only  60  to 
100  days,  the  researchers  believe  that 
adding  cobalt  in  the  form  of  trace 
mineralized  salt  is  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  way  to  provide  cobalt. 

t     Boast  Lamb  Crop  Percentage 

The  lamb  crop  is  the  key  to  sheep 
profits,  asserts  L.  J.  Kortan,  sheep 
specialist,  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
;  lege.  The  cost  per  ewe  will  range 
'from  $18  to  $21.  This  includes  feed, 
vet  expense,  taxes,  insurance,  de- 
preciation on  both  the  animal  and 
equipment,  repairs  and  miscellaneous 
!, expenses.  A  100%  lamb  crop  returns 
,only  about  $3  per  ewe,  but  a  140% 
lamb  crop  will  pay  you  about  $10.20 
•per  ewe.  These  figures  are  based  on 
iambs  priced  at  $18  per  cwt.,  and  a 
?5  wool  clip  from  each  ewe. 


These  ratios  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
mixing  complete  rations,  or  as  a 
means  of  checking  protein  consump- 
tion when  supplement  is  fed  free 
choice.  The  third  column  shows  the 
amount  of- protein  required  daily.  If 
you  are  hand-feeding  protein  while 
hogs  are  gleaning  cornfields,  this  is 
the  recommended  amount  to  feed. 

Know  the  Boar  You  Buy 

Know  the  boar  you  buy  —  don't 
guess  —  ask  for  performance  records. 
Since  the  boar  is  "half  the  herd"  he 
should  be  superior  in  all  traits  to  the 
sows  or  gilts  he's  mated  with.  Look 
for  growth  rated  backfat  thickness 
and  efficiency  of  gain  records.  Select 
a  boar  that  has  made  rapid  growth  to 
200  pounds  at  about  154  days  or  1.3 
pounds  daily  gain  from  birth.  Don't 
accept  boars  with  a  backfat  thickness 
average  of  over  1.3  inches  for  200 
pounds  adjusted  liveweight.  Efficient 
gaining  boars  should  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain  on  300  pounds  of  feed 
or  less.  Rapid-growing,  lean  boars 
are  generally  the  most  efficient  feed 
convertors. 


What  is  a  Sheep? 

What  is  a  sheep?  In  answering  this 
question,  Professor  P.  E.  Neale  of 
New  Mexico  State  University,  who 
has  worked  with  sheep  for  over  30 
years  gives  this  definition: 

"A  sheep  is  a  four-legged  animal 
that  converts  forage  into  edible  meat 
and  wool  fiber  which  is  unsurpassed 
for  making  clothing,  floor  coverings, 
felt  and  upholstery.  Its  hide  is  used 
for  shoes,  gloves,  outer  clothing  and 
parchment;  its  entrails  as  catgut  for 
surgical  sewing  of  wounds;  the  tal- 
low in  candles  and  soap;  milk  for 
drinking  and  cheese;  horns  and 
hooves  for  glue;  wool  fat  (lanolin) 
for  salves  and  lotions." 

This  definition  helps  explain  the 
close  association  of  man  and  sheep 
over  the  centuries  for  a  sheep  is  the 
one  animal  that  supplies  practically 
all  the  needs  of  man. 


New 
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Farm  Helps 


For  additional  information  about  any  products  shown  here,  write  to: 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

Lundell  Announces  Field  Pellet er 


First  Pelleting  Machine  to  direct- 
ly form  pellets  in  the  field  and  self- 
load  them  into  a  trailing  wagon  will 
go  into  limited  production  this  year 
by  Lundell  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Cherokee, 
la.  Lundell  officials  currently  place 
a  "between  $2,000  and  $3,000"  price 
tag  on  the  new  machine. 

According  to  Vernon  Lundell,  the 
manufacturer,  the  new  p  e  1 1  e  t  e  r 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  Lun- 
dell Super  60  Chopper  and  hay  con- 
ditioner. The  conditioner  processes 
the  forage  and  the  chopper  picks  up 
the  windrow  and  feeds  it  into  the 


trailing  pelleting  machine. 

"Several  tests  show  the  capacity  of 
this  machine  to  be  about  5  or  6  tons 
per  hour,"  said  Lundell.  "Various 
size  pellets  or  wafers  can  be  pro- 
duced but  the  models  this  year  will 
offer  only  the  1"  x  2"  and  2"  x  2" 
pellets.  Dies  for  producing  smaller 
size  pellets  will  be  available  later." 

The  new  Lundell  pelleter  is  de- 
signed for  use  with  any  of  the  Super 
60  Choppers  produced  during  the 
past  three  years.  Size  of  the  power 
plant  for  the  device  will  depend  up- 
on the  capacity  the  user  desires. 


Farmhand  "Sila-Vator"  fits  low 
profile  Ford,  Ferguson  and  Oliver 
tractors.  Boom  and  cylinder  re- 
moves to  utilize  Sila-Vator  as  all- 
purpose  elevator.  Moves  1,200  to 
1,500  pounds  of  corn  silage  per 
minute.  Hydraulic  motor  runs  reel 
and  elevator  by  chain  and  sprocket 
drives.  Has  cutting  reach  of  20  feet 
and  has  14%  foot  conveyor  dis- 
charge height.  —  The  Farmhand 
Company,  Hopkins,  Minn. 


New  Hay  Raking  Principle 

is  embodied  in  Cunningham 
"Sweepstake"  side  delivery  rake. 
Long,  flexible  21-inch  teeth  rake 
hay  with  a  sweeping  action;  the 
rake  does  not  have  stripper  bars. 
P.T.O.  drive  gives  controlled  rak- 
ing action  in  heavy  or  light  hay, 
designed  to  save  hay  leaves.  — 
Ray  Cunningham  &  Sons,  La 
Crosse,  Wise. 
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Portable   Aluminum  Building 

can  be  used  as  live  stock  shelter, 
tool  and  equipment  storage  house, 
or  a  garage.  Easy  to  erect;  panels 
slide  and  lock  in  place  with  slide 
fasteners.  Total  erection  time  is 
one  hour  for  two  men  and  the 
building  can  be  dismantled  in  30 
minutes.  The  12  by  20-foot  basic 
unit  weighs  only  650  pounds  and 
retail  prices  start  at  $385.  Magic 
Industries  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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572 — Wrop-and-tie  halters  are  easy  to  sew; 
cool  to  wear.  Pattern  pieces,  embroidery  trans- 
fer; misses  sizes  small  10  to  12;  medium  14  to 
16;  large  18  to  20  included  in  pattern. 

768 — Use  scraps  of  many  fabrics  to  make 
this  gay  quilt  in  colorful  applique.  Each  but- 
terfly is  a  single  patch.  Pattern  for  applique 
butterflies,  charts,  directions. 

749 — Decorate  your  linens  with  cross-stitch 
pansies.  Express  yourself  in  color.  Transfer  of 
large  6  x  21 -inch  motif;  two  smaller,  4%  x 
12' 4  inches. 

956 — Luxurious  crocheted  cloth  in  the  pop- 
ular round  shape  is  a  treasure  to  own;  costs 
little  to  make.  Directions  for  55-inch  size  in 
string,  smaller  in  No.  30  cotton. 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268,  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

Add  FIVE  CENTS  each  for  Ist-class  mail- 
ing. 

Send  25$  for  Ncedlecraft  Catalogue. 
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TET'S  SAY  YOU  borrow  $100,  agree 
to  pay  it  back  in  12  equal  month- 
ly instalments  and  to  pay  $6  as  inter- 
est in  advance  to  the  lender.  Are  you 
really  paying  6%  interest  for  your 
loan? 

No.  Your  true  annual  interest  rate 
is  more  than  11 %  %,  or  almost  double 
the  apparent  cost  of  your  loan.  For 
the  key  fact  is  that  you're  paying  off 
half  the  $100  in  six  months,  you  have 
the  use  of  only  an  average  of  around 
$50  for  the  full  year,  and  yet  you  paid 
the  $6  in  advance.  The  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
nation's  top  savings  banks,  is  now 
pounding  home  this  message: 


"The  true  an- 
nual interest  on  a 
loan,  large  or 
small,  that  you 
pay  off  in  equal 
periodical  instal- 
ments is  roughly 
double  the  rate 
quoted  as  the 
yearly  finance 
charge,  deducted 


in  advance.  This      sylvia  porter 

is  true,  no  matter  how  much  or  little 
the  quoted  rate  may  be.  .  ." 

Let's  say  you  arrange  a  financing 
deal  under  which  you  pay  the  lender 
2%  a  month,  computed  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  Is  that  monthly  charge  as 
minor  as  it  seems? 

No.  For  the  key  fact  is  that  you're 
paying  a  monthly  interest,  and  2%  a 
month  is  24%  a  year,  lVz%  a  month 
is  18%  a  year,  2y2%  a  month  is  30%  a 
year.  And  this  is  true,  emphasizes  the 
Bowery  Bank,  "in  any  language." 

Let's  say  you  borrow  $100  for  a 
year,  agree  to  pay  6%  interest  and  at 
the  end  of  12  months  pay  back  $106. 
Is  your  rate  also  more  than  it  ap- 
pears? 

No.  The  extra  $6  you  pay  on  this  so- 
called  non-instalment  personal  loan 
is  true  interest  at  6%  a  year. 

Or  let's  say  you  arrange  for  a  $20,- 
000  mortgage  loan,  agree  to  pay  6% 
a  year  in  monthly  instalments  of  $129 
for  25  years.  Is  your  charge  bigger 
than  6%  too? 


No.  Even  though  you're  paying  off 
in  monthly  instalments,  you're  pay- 
ing a  true  annual  interest  rate.  Here 
a  key  point  is  that  in  the  early  years 
of  your  mortgage,  most  of  your  pay- 
ments go  for  interest  and  little  to  re- 
payment of  principal,  but  as  your  loan 
nears  maturity,  most  of  your  pay- 
ments go  to  principal  and  less  and 
less  to  interest. 

The  126-year-old  Bowery  Savings 
Bank  is  currently  carrying  on  a  major 
advertising  campaign  to  spur  sav- 
ings, and  as  one  of  its  selling  points 
for  savings  it  is  explaining  in  sim- 
plest words  what  various  loans  cost. 

"The  response  has  been  startling," 
said  Earl  B.  Schwulst,  president  of 
the  Bowery,  when,  intrigued  by  the 
angle,  I  phoned  to  check  this.  Not 
only  is  Schwulst  "delighted  and 
gratified,"  but  he's  also  "astonished" 
at  the  volume  of  thank-you  letters 
that  are  pouring  into  the  bank  from 
individuals  at  every  level  of  income 
and  education  —  particularly  from 
such  professionals  as  physicians  and 
college  teachers.  Typical  comments 
were,  "It's  about  time  someone  gave 
us  a  sensible  lesson  on  instalment 
charges."  .  .  .  "You'll  be  pressured  to 
cease  and  desist,  but  don't."  .  .  . 
"Thanks  for  not  rating  us  as  morons 
or  below." 

The  concern  over  informing  you 
what  borrowing  actually  costs  has 
never  been  so  great.  Right  now,  Sen- 
ator Paul  H.  Douglas,  (D.,  111.),  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee, is  pushing  for  legislation  to 
require  full  disclosure  of  all  charges 
on  consumer  loans.  Hearings  on  the 
bill  will  be  held  soon  in  Washington, 
the  bill's  objective  has  powerful 
backing,  and  even  if  it  doesn't  be- 
come law  this  year,  its  existence  in- 
dicates the  trend  of  thinking. 

In  an  era  when  instalment  credit 
has  become  a  way  of  life,  it's  impera- 
tive for  your  own  financial  welfare 
that  you  not  only  know  how  to  buy 
but  also  how  to  borrow.  With  its  basic 
lesson  in  what  is  true  interest,  the 
Bowery  is  performing  a  valuable 
service  for  all  of  us. 


For  Ynur  Needle 


7467 — Whip  up  o  trio  of  dainty  aprons. 
Combine  scraps,  remnants.  Transfer  of  rose- 
pocket  and  scallops  with  rosebud  sprays,  di- 
rections. 

771 — Colorful  state  birds  nestling  against 
their  own  state  flowers  are  a  pleasure  to  em- 
broider onto  separate  blocks  for  a  cozy  quilt. 
Transfer  of  state  birds  and  flowers;  quilt 
72  x  102  inches. 

980 — Everyone  loves  these  old-time  motifs. 
Embroider  them  in  gay  colors  on  towels,  cloths, 
aprons.  Perfect  for  gift  linens.  Transfer  of 
7  motifs  5x6  inches. 

7327 — Lovely  lacy  doily  to  use  as  center- 
piece for  table  or  os  TV  cover.  Crochet  di- 
rections for  a  25-inch  size  doily  in  No.  30 
cotton;  38  inches  in  string. 
Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268,  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

Add  FIVE  CENTS  each  for  Ist-class  mail- 
ing. 

Send  25$  for  Needlecraft  Catalogue. 


.Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


4  SPECIAL  KIND  OF  LUNCHEON  for  such  special  spring  occurrences 
as  bridal  showers  and  graduation  days  is  Ham  and  Broccoli  Rolls. 
It's  an  appetizing  and  attractive  meal,  yet  its  preparation  won't  keep  you 
hidden  in  the  kitchen  during  the  festivities.  Of  course  it's  an  excellent 
family  dish  as  well. 

HAM  AND  BROCCOLI  ROLLS 

8  slices  boiled  ham, 

cut  '/a-  to  V4-inch  thick 
8  large  broccoli  spears, 

fresh  or  frozen 


CHEESE  SAUCE 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
2  tablespoons  flour 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Pepper 
1  cup  milk 

\'z  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
\'\  pound  grated  sharp  Cheddar  cheese 

Cook  broccoli  until  almost  tender.  Roll  a  ham  slice  around  each 
broccoli  spear  and  fasten  with  a  wooden  pick.  Place  on  rack  in  open  roast- 
ing pan.  Do  not  cover.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  for  25  minutes, 
or  until  heated  through.  Remove  picks  before  serving.  Serve  with  hot 
cheese  sauce. 

Melt  butter  or  margarine.  Blend  in  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Stir  in 
milk  and  cook  until  thickened,  stirring  constantly,  add  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  grated  cheese.  Stir  until  smooth.  For  dessert  serve  sherbet 
with  a  tray  of  fancy  cookies. 
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You  Can  Reduce  With 

This  High  Protein  Plan 


£$ij  Rebecca  l^o 


WEIGHT  WATCHERS  will  wel- 
come  the  following  plan  for  con- 
trolling weight  safely  and  comfort- 
ably. Designed  by  the  Nutrition  De- 
partment of  the  National  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Board,  the  new  program 
has  been  carefully  planned  to  pro- 
vide recommended  amounts  of  vari- 
ous food  nutrients.  It  is  patterned 
after  meals  used  in  weight  reduction 
studies  at  Cornell  University. 

Too  often  those  attempting  to  trim 
pounds  have  been  given  the  mistaken 
impression  that  calories  are  the  only 
consideration  in  meals.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  count  calories.  But  it  is  also 
important  to  health  and  well-being 
to  eat  meals  which  supply  needed 
protein,  vitamins  and  minerals. 

Dr.  Charlotte  M.  Young  of  Cornell 
found  that  menus  containing  a  high 
proportion  of  protein  and  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  fat  kept  dieters  satis- 
fied while  they  lost  weight.  Meat, 
with  its  essential  food  nutrients  and 
because  of  the  lasting  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction it  gives,  is  considered  the 
basic  food  in  a  high  protein  diet. 

Recent  research  at  Oklahoma  State 
University  reveals  that  meat  as  it  is 
produced  and  eaten  today  has  even 
more  protein  than  it  has  been  given 
credit  for — and  significantly  less  fat 
and  fewer  calories.  Pork  was  previ- 
ously considered  to  contain  too  many 
calories  for  the  reducer's  diet.  Ac- 
cording to  previous  data,  cured  ham 
contained  397  calories  per  100  grams. 
The  OSU  study,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Ruth  M.  Leverton,  shows  that  cured 
ham  contains  only  219  calories  per 
100  grams. 

The  old  data  on  pork  chops  (lean 
only,  no  marble)  was  333  calories 
per  100  grams.  The  new  data  shows 
that  a  lean  pork  chop  contains  about 
250  calories. 

National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board  nutritionists  list  these  steps  to 
follow  for  weight  reduction: 

1.  Talk  With  Your  Doctor.  If 
you  want  and  need  to  lose  more  than 
10  pounds,  it  is  important  to  your 
health  that  you  reduce  under  a 
physician's  supervision. 

2.  Decide  How  Many  Pounds  To 
Lose.  Your  doctor  can  tell  you  ap- 
proximately what  your  desired 
weight  should  be,  based  on  your  gen- 
eral health,  sex,  height,  age  and 
frame  or  body  build. 

3.  Find  The  Best  Diet  Plan.  Here 
again,  your  doctor  can  help — by  tell- 
ing you  how  many  calories  you  need 


This  broiled  lamb  shoulder  chop  served 
with  buttered  broccoli  and  a  tomato-lettuce 
salad  is  a  good  lunch  for  calorie  counters. 
With  skim  milk,  it  has  only  439  calories. 


daily  to  protect  your  health  while 
losing  weight.  You  may  have  special 
needs  and  activities  to  be  considered. 

4.  Choose  A  Partner.  Many 
people  find  it's  easier  to  stick  to  a 
diet  if  there's  another  person  in  the 
same  boat. 

5.  Decide  On  The  Date.  And  when 
you've  decided,  stick  to  it!  No  more 
"putting  off  until  tomorrow."  Don't 
become  discouraged  or  too  confident 
by  weighing  yourself  daily.  Your 
weight  can  fluctuate  several  pounds. 
Weigh  once  a  week  and  at  the  same 
time. 

6.  Be  Sure  To  Eat  Breakfast.  It 
is  far  easier  to  stick  to  a  diet  when 
you  eat  at  least  three  meals.  You'll 
feel  better  and  won't  be  so  likely  to 
overeat  at  lunch  and  dinner. 

7.  Learn  To  Say  "No."  Be  firm  in 
refusing  even  the  tiniest  second 
helping  and  small  servings  of  food 
not  allowed  on  your  diet. 

Here  is  a  plan  to  use  as  your  guide 
to  a  1,400  calorie  diet: 

BREAKFAST 
Citrus  fruit  or  juice  (3  ounces) 
Breakfast  meat  (4  strips  bacon  or  2 

sausage  links  or  3  slices  Canadian- 

style  bacon) 
Buttered  toast  (1  slice) 
Skim  milk  (1  cup) 
Coffee  or  tea  (if  desired) 
LUNCH 

Meat  (3  ounces) 

Vegetable  C2  cup  with  1  pat  butter) 
Salad  or  fruit 
Skim  milk  (1  cup) 
Coffee  or  tea  (if  desired) 
DINNER 

Meat  (4  ounces) 

Vegetable  ('2  cup  with  1  pat  butter) 
Salad  or  fruit 
Skim  milk  (1  cup) 
Coffee  or  tea  (if  desired) 

If  you  would  like  the  pamphlet 
"You  Can  Reduce,"  send  50  with 
your  name  and  address  to:  National 
Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board,  407 
South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
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Helpful  Household  Hints 


oqen 


A  meat  skewer  wrapped  in  cloth  is 
excellent  jor  cleaning  corners  and 
grooves  in  carved  furniture  and 
woodwork. 

When  frying  doughnuts,  you  can 
prevent  them  from  absorbing  too 
much  fat  if  you'll  add  a  spoonful  of 
vinegar  to  the  hot  fat  when  cooking. 

Add  a  teaspoonjul  of  cold  water  to 
your  egg  whites  before  they  are 
beaten.  They'll  beat  more  quickly 
into  much  greater  volume  without 
affecting  the  quality. 

Hardened  coconut  can  be  softened 
by  soaking  it  in  milk  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 


If  you're  out  of  silver  polish  and 
you  need  the  silver  shined  in  an 
emergency,  try  using  cigarette  ashes. 
The  shining  results  will  surprise  you. 

Add  xk  teaspoon  of  cinnamon  and 
teaspoon  of  cloves  to  the  next 
raisin  pie  you  bake  and  your  family 
will  love  the  flavor  change. 

If  the  ticking  of  an  alarm  clock  dis- 
turbs you  at  night,  place  the  clock  on 
a  piece  of  ordinary  blotting  paper  or 
ink  blotter  and  it  will  quiet  the  tick- 
to*  k  considerably. 

Rub  the  outside  spout  of  the  syrup 
pitcher  with  butter  and  it  won't  drip 
syrup  down  the  sides  or  on  the  table. 


Fashions  Pretty  Ways 


9459 — A  lovely  bosic  to  sew  in  many  ver- 
sions— varied  necklines  and  sleeves;  graceful 
back  panel.  Printed  pattern  in  half  sizes  121  2 
to  22'/2.  Size  16'/2,  basic  style  takes  3'/4 
yards  35-inch  fabric. 


4906 — Shapely  fashion  with  dipping  yoke, 
slanted  hip  pockets.  Printed  pattern  in  Misses' 
sizes  10  to  18.  Size  16  takes  3'4  yards  35- 
inch  fabric. 


4843 — Half-size  classic  has  smart  revers 
easy  six-gore  skirt,  handy  pockets.  Printed 
pattern  in  half  sizes  14'/2  to  26'/2.  Size  16l/2 
takes  334  yards  35-inch  fabric. 


9002 — Relax  in  a  comfortable  duster.  Note 
handy  pockets,  back  pleat  and  bow.  Sew 
a  shorter  version  for  smock.  Printed  pattern 
in  Misses'  sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16  takes  4>/4 
yards   39-inch  fabric. 


4561 — Summer  partners — sundress  and  bo- 
lero. Printed  pattern  in  Misses'  sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16  takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric  for 
dress;  bolero,  1  %  yards. 


4898 — This  pretty  sun  sheath  becomes  a 
smart  travel  outfit  when  you  don  the  jacket. 
Printed  pattern  in  half  sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2. 
Size  161/2  dress  and  jacket  bands  take  3'4 
yards  35-inch  fabric;  jacket  1%  yards. 


Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department,  232  West  18th 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.   Add  10$  each  for  lst-class  mailing. 


Send  25$  for  our  full-color  Catalogue  of  Summer  Fashions. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  Shetland  Ponies.  Sorrel, 
Palomino,  Dapple,  $100  00  up  Studs,  Mares. 
Hoyt  Lovelace,  Box  293,  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

EMDEN  AND  AFRICAN  Goslings.  Pekin  and 
Rouen  Ducklings.  Abbott's  Hatchery,  R.  1, 
Urbana,  Ind. 

WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams.  Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered. H.  L.  Clapp,  Burlington,  Wisconsin 

FOR  '  SALE — Must  sell  15  registered  Angus 
bull  calves  ranging  from  12-13  months  old;  also 
10  registered  Angus  yearling  heifers  Bangs 
tested.  Overstocked.  Come  and  choose  yours. 
Prices  right.  Call  or  write  Owen  Stock  Farms 
Route  =  5.  Spencer,  Indiana 

FEEDER  CATTLE  and  pigs.  We  buy  at  all 
times  on  order.  Contact  us  for  prices.  Grisham 
Livestock   Order  Buyers.   West  Plains.  Mo 

ENGLISH  LARGE  Blacks  have  won  either 
the  Recording  Cup  or  the  Reserve  for  13 
consecutive  years  at  Britain's  greatest  bacon 
show  and  they  are  also  the  best  breed  for 
cross-breeding.  Tremendous  demand  for  breed- 
ing stock.  Also  available:  Blue  Spotted  Hy- 
brids and  Landrace.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
photos.  Tweddle  Farms.  Dept.  E.,  Fergus,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

FOR  SALE:  Entire  Polled  Hereford  herd. 
Due  to  bad  health  I  am  offering  for  immedi- 
ate sale  all  or  part  of  my  Domestic  Mischief 
herd.  Cows,  heifers,  herd  bull  prospects:  Herd 
bull  or  Mischief  Advanced  34th.  Come  and  in- 
spect these  cattle  or  write  J.  H.  Fullerton, 
RR   -4,   Thompsonville,  111. 

SHEEP — Keep  in  line  with  progress  and 
Profits.  Get  Hampshire  Sheep.  For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association.  Stuart.  Iowa. 

OWN  SHEEP?  For  all  that  is  latest  and  best 
read  Shepherd  Magazine.  $2.00  year.  Sheffield 
75,  Mass. 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse.  York.  Nebraska. 

400  YEARLING  STEERS— 300  yearling  Heifers 
— 500  long  yearling  steers — 350  two-year  old 
steers.  These  cattle  all  dehorned  Herefords 
will  grade  choice  or  near  choice.  Each  drove 
one  Brand  one  man's  raising.  In  fair  to  good 
flesh.  Should  suit  the  most  particular  buyers. 
580  choice  calves.  D.  L.  Ruggles  (Pampa  Hotel), 
Pampa.  Texas. 

MISSOURI   COOPERATIVE  FEEDER 
PIG  SALES 
7,400  Feeder  Pigs  to  sell  at 
Auction  by  the  Pound 
1.400 — Alton,  Missouri  May  23rd  (night) 
(These  pigs  from  4-H   and  FFA  projects) 
3.000 — Alton.   Missouri  May  24 
3,000 — Doniphan.  Missouri  May  25 
All  pigs  are  vaccinated  with  MLV  and  serum 
30  days  prior  to  sale  by  a  veterinarian. 

The  pigs  are  sorted  into  uniform  lots  under 
supervision    of    local    Extension    Agents.  Lots 
vary  from  a  few  to  175  per  lot. 
All  boar  pigs  are  castrated  and  healed. 
All  pigs  are  wormed. 

For  more  information  write  sale  manager  at 
sale  location. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

NEED  WORKERS?  Hard  working  farmers  and 
ranchers  (men  only)  from  Mexico's  cool  high- 
lands want  permanent  year  arouid  U  S.  jobs. 
Allow  three  months  for  worker's  arrival.  For 
free  information,  write:  S.  D.  Corona.  Office 
17-L.    Morelos   516.    Guadalajara.  Mexico. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

FREE  100  PAGE  Handbook-Catalog,  (live  stock) 
Diseases.  Save  money  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderbird, 
$4  00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

100  LB.  LAMBS  in  100  Days.  If  you  are  lamb- 
ing ewes  this  spring  and  want  to  get  your 
lambs  off  to  a  really  fast  start,  then  send 
for  our  new,  FREE,  sheep  feeding  booklet 
that  tells  how  to  get  100  lb.  lambs  in  100  days. 
Hit  the  early  June  market  with  spring  lambs. 
No  obligation.  Write  Dr.  L.  J.  Hanson,  Foxbilt 
Feeds.  5th  &  Grand,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
HEMORRHOIDS  (piles)  and  their  agonizing 
itching  can  «  you.  How  I  relieved  mine 
cheaply  at  home.  Information,  $100  for  this 
ad,  Wm.  H.  Durham,  1508  Briarwood,  Arling- 
ton, Texas. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified- — 40c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


SADDLES^Western  and  English,  plus  all 
kinds  of  riding  equipment.  Send  10c  for  48- 
page  catalog.  (Dealers  wanted.)  H.  R.  Miller 
Saddle   Co.,    5904   Prospect,    Kansas   City.  Mo. 

DRESSES  29c;  SHOES  59c;  Mens  Suits  $5.98; 
Trousers  $1 .38.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
Catalog.  Transworld  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y. 

AUTOMATIC  MEMORY!  Never  forget!  Details: 
Research  Center,  Box-G-7192,  El  Paso  6,  Texas. 

FARM  SIGNS— All  wording,  metal,  enamel, 
No  Trespassing,  etc.  Free  '  sample,  catalog, 
write.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York, 
Dept.  L 

SKIN  SUFFERERS— Black  Root  Skin.  Balm  oil 
frontier  specific,  private  formula  of  my  fore- 
fathers over  100  years.  Tried  and  proven  an 
amazing  treatment  for  itching,  psoriasis,  pim- 
ples, chafe.  cracking.  eczema.  wrinkles, 
athlete's  foot.  rash.  acne,  dandruff,  dry  skin, 
other  skin  ailments.  One  box  usually  does  the 
trick.  Hospital  size  $3.00  post  paid.  Moneyback 
guarantee.  Hiram's  Black  Root  Corporation, 
3120  P  North  High  Street,   Columbus  2,  Ohio. 


CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  straps,  nylon  rope 
sets.  Anklets,  rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft. 
Samples.  Nearest  dealer.  Bock's  Equip.,  Mat- 
toon,  111. 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4  50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits,  cavies. 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us.  Free  information. 
Keeney  Brothers,  New  Freedom,  Penn. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL^  Free  Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20.  Iowa 
PROFITABLE  MAIL  Order  Plans.  Everything 
furnished.  Information  25c.  Donovan,  79-LS 
Greenbelt,  Levittown,  New  York. 

 FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

MORE  PROFIT,  Easier  Living  on  Mississippi 
beef  and  dairy  farms.  Cheap  land,  low  taxes, 
no  blizzards,  no  floods.  820  acre  dairy,  300  good 
young  cows.  Walkout.  Yearly  milk  sales  over 
$100,000.  All  sizes.  World's  best  investment. 
Rundown  plantation,  2300  acres  finest  heavy 
soil,  fine  location,  $70.  Develop  this  with  tax 
money.  We  know  land,  we  sell  the  best. 
L.  F.  Byrne.  Realtor.  Columbus.  Miss 
FLORIDA  RANCHES  and  Waterfront  Prop- 
erty.  Joe  Smith  Real  Estate,  P.  O.  Box  331, 
Brooksville,  Florida. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES" — A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  255,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  Successfully  by  knowing 
facts.  48-page  illustrated  book  describing  25 
Breeds  Housing,  Feeding.  Breeding.  Market- 
ing, etc.  Plus  Bulletin  25  cents.  American 
Rabbit  Association,  64  ARBA  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


DOGS 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS— Border  Collies,  Amer- 
ica's most  useful  dogs.  Puppies  all  ages  Both 
sexes.  Choice  colors.  Faithful  workers.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  We  breed  and  sell  our  own 
stock.   Fairmount  Farms.   Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS,  guaranteed  heelers 
watchdogs.  Plainview  Stock  Farm,  Rockport, 
Ind.  

BORDER-COLLIES  &  old  Shepherd  Strain, 
trained  cattledogs  either  Breed  goes  along 
distance,  fetch  cattle  easy,  low-heelers  on 
cattle.  Males  yr.  old  $50.00,  female  $45.00, 
spayed  $75.00.  Vaccinated  against  Rabies  & 
Distemper.  Delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  in 
U.S.A.  Wilfred  Zeron,  Morrisburg,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


SWEET  POTATO  &  ONION  PLANTS 

SWEET  POTATO  PTants:  Guaranteed.  IrrT 
proced  Portoricos  200 — 1.00;  500 — $2.00;  1000— 
$3.50;  5000— $16.26.  Nancy  Halls,  "Vineless" 
Portoricos.  Georgia  Reds,  Gold  Rush,  Red 
Golds  200— $1.25;  500  $2.50;  1000— $4.00;  5000— 
$18  75.  Free  "Growing  Potatoes  Everywhere," 
Steele  Plant  Company,  Gleason,  Tennessee. 

500  ASSORTED  sweet  onion  plants.  $2  post- 
paid. Texas  Plant  Company,  Farmersville, 
Texas. 

EARTHWORMS 

BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  teach  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell.  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL, — 
Hybrid  red  wigglers — 3000 — $5  95,  5000 — $8.95, 
10,000 — $16.95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia. 

FOR  PARENTS 

"8  MISTAKES  PARENTS  MAKE."  Every  par- 
ent should  have  this  new  book  about  child 
training.  It  is  free;  no  obligation.  Simply  ad- 
dress Parents  Association,  Dept.  1745,  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Ohio. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  at  Home  in  Spare  Time  with 
63-year-old  school.  No  classes.  Standard  high 
school  texts  supplied.  Single  subjects  if  de- 
sired. Credit  for  subjects  already  completed. 
Progress  at  own  speed.  Diploma  awarded.  In- 
formation booklet  free  write  today! 
American  School,  Dept.  X566,  Drexel  at  58th, 
Chicago  37. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE 

OLD  COINS  Bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  II- 
lustrated  Catalog  25c.  Hutchinson's  Box  4747, 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 

LINCOLN  CENTS,  14  different  before  1920, 
$1.00.  Price  list,  10c.  R  &  M  Coins,  Delanco, 
New  Jersey. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

CAKE  DECORATING.  Amazing  new  method. 
Details  free.  Decorating  Institute.  Box  658P, 
Wantagh,  New  York. 

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  in- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  BABY  wear  for  stores.  We  pay  postage. 
Tiny-Tot.  Gallipolis  36,  Ohio. 
SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write,  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana. 

EARN    $50.00    FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
FOR    SALE:— Blankets,     wool    batting.  Wool 
comforters,    renewed.    McKay    Woolen  Mills, 
New  Bremen,  Ohio. 

HAWAIIAN  WEAR — Patterns,  custom-sewn 
garments,  fabric  yardage.  150  pictured  styles, 
50c,  applicable  first  purchase.  $1.00  includes 
swatches.  Gift,  Novelty  shopping  services. 
Thrifty  Tutu.   Box  417  LP,   Kaneohe,  Hawaii. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted!  Mail  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 

19,  N.  Y. 

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music.  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  co-operative 
publisher:  circular  free.  Meador  Publishing 
Company.   324  Newbury  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave..  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 
CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting  service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati.  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hillsboro,  Eaton.  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building.  Cincin- 
nati 25.  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 
YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.    Only  firm  on 


market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St..  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
MAdison  2400. 

SERVING  12,000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  Al  Ludwig, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg  ,  Evansville  7, 
Ind.  Phone:  HArrlson  5-8268. 


CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  Is  a  pace-setter  on 
the  world's  largest  market.  Night  receiving 
service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  111.  Phone: 
YArds  7-2340. 

EQUITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  serves  50,000  live- 
stock producers  on  the  Milwaukee  terminal 
market  and  with  7  auctions  located  around 
Wisconsin.  We  supply  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle and  lambs.  C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stockyards, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.    Phone:    Mitchell  5-6740. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols.  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson,  Manager. 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell.  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-  4611. 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers— over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria  2,  111.  Phone  4-5410. 

ST  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 

4-  5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 


SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92* 
markets.  H.  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797. 
Fondren  Station.  Jackson,  Miss.  Phone: 
EM  6-9434. 

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone 
AL  5-3472. 

LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  T.  W.  Fife,  Mgr.,  Live- 
stock Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11,  Iowa. 
Phone:  5-1668. 


PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen: 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 

ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  it  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3.600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers.  Mgr..  Live  Stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  Phone: 
ADams  8-1793. 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake,  Los 
Angeles,  Brawley,  Calif.:  Spokane.  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr..  Union  Stock  Yards.  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748. 

VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10,000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W.  Feldmiller,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  HOward 
6-8994. 
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Meeting  Agriculture's  Challenge 


A  FORWARD-LOOKING  program 
^"designed  to  keep  agriculture 
abreast  of  the  rapid  changes  taking 
place  in  our  fast-moving  economy 
has  been  launched  by  agricultural 
leaders  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  10- 
point  program  that  might  well  be 
adopted  by  other  states  in  charting 
the  course  of  American  agriculture 
for  the  "soaring  sixties." 

The  program  cites  the  following 
"musts"  if  agriculture  is  to  move  for- 
ward:— 

1.  Farm  and  Home  Management: 
— Develop  the  farm  and  farm  home 
into  an  efficient  operating  unit  by 
sound  planning  and  good  manage- 
ment for  the  best  use  of  land,  water, 
labor,  machinery,  cash  and  credit, 
and  the  wise  use  of  income  for  good 
family  living. 

2.  Marketing: — Plan  for  high 
quality  farm  products  to  fit  market 
demands.  Give  more  emphasis  to 
proper  handling,  grading,  storage 
and  merchandising  of  farm  products. 
Develop  more  processing  and  mar- 
keting facilities  by  individual  and 
group  effort.  Conduct  promotion  pro- 
grams for  quality  products.  Work  to 
establish  industries  which  will  use 
farm  products. 

3.  Soils  and  Crops: — Follow  rec- 
ommended soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices.  Grow  those  crops  that 
are  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  to  mar- 
ket demands.  Have  soils  tested  and 
apply  recommended  amounts  of  lime 
and  fertilizer.  Use  certified  seed  of 
adapted  varieties.  Remember,  more 
fertile  soils  means  more  fertile  in- 
come. 

4.  Grassland  Farming: — Increase 
production  of  pastures  and  forage 
crops  to  support  our  expanding  live 
stock  industry.  Grow  more  forages 
for  grazing,  hay  and  silage.  Use  more 
small  grain  crops  for  winter  cover, 
grazing,  hay  and  silage. 

5.  Live  Stock  and  Dairying:  — 


Produce  high  quality  meat,  milk, 
eggs  and  other  live  stock  products  to 
meet  the  demands  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  Practice  improved 
breeding,  better  feeding,  and  more 
efficient  management  to  improve 
quality  and  increase  income. 

6.  Forestry:  — Follow  good  for- 
estry management  practices  to  make 
woodlands  pay  off  regularly.  Do  a 
better  job  of  marketing  your  timber 
crop.  Re-forest  land  best  suited  to 
trees.  Re-establish  proper  types  and 
varieties  of  trees  on  lands  now  oc- 
cupied by  cull  varieties.  Protect 
woodlands  from  wildlife,  insects  and 
diseases. 

7.  Pests  and  Diseases: — Use  rec- 
ommended materials,  equipment, 
and  methods  to  prevent  or  control 
crop,  live  stock,  household  and  stored 
grain  insects,  diseases,  parasites, 
weeds,  rodents  and  other  pests. 

8.  Family  Living:  — Plan  for 
wholesome  living  for  each  member 
of  the  family.  Provide  a  convenient, 
well-equipped  and  attractive  home, 
improved  nutrition,  adequate  cloth- 
ing, and  more  opportunities  for 
health,  education,  spiritual  training, 
and  social  life. 

9.  Rural  Youth: — Train  boys  and 
girls  in  improved  methods  of  farm- 
ing, home-making,  health,  safety, 
citizenship  and  leadership.  Provide 
or  obtain  vocational  guidance. 

10.  Community  Development:  — 
Plan  and  work  with  your  neighbors 
and  friends  to  build  better  and  more 
attractive  communities.  Keep  in- 
formed on  public  affairs  and  pro- 
grams affecting  rural  people.  Active- 
ly support  your  local,  state,  regional 
and  national  farm  organizations. 

If  you  will  follow  these  10  sugges- 
tions during  the  coming  decade,  or 
beyond,  we  will  have  an  agricultural 
society  that — as  a  friend  of  mine  used 
to  say — "is  equal  to  any  and  better 
than  most!" 


Lamb  Imports  Affect  II.  V  Market 

of  the  domestic  slaughter 


QUR  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  which  has 
been  in  trouble  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  is  now  caught  between 
a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  Like  every- 
one else,  sheep  producers  have  been 
faced  with  increased  production 
costs.  The  price-cost  squeeze  has  been 
emphasized  by  rising  land  values,  in- 
creased labor  costs  (no  one  wants  to 
herd  sheep  anymore)  and  shifting 
markets. 

After  fighting  disease,  drouth  and 
dissention  to  get  an  animal  to  mar- 
ket, the  sheep  raiser  has  found  syn- 
thetic fibers  replacing  woolen  prod- 
ucts and  a  Spartan  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  consumers  to  eat  more  than 
four  pounds  of  lamb  each  year. 

And  now  —  suddenly  —  the  sheep 
producer  finds  a  new  goat  in  the 
chute  —  record  breaking  imports  of 
live  lamb  and  mutton.  In  the  past 
three  years,  imports  of  lamb  and  mut- 
ton into  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased from  1.3  million  to  57  million 
pounds — an  increase  of  4,284%. 

The  old  ewe's  back  is  just  not  big 
enough  nor  broad  enough  to  stand 
that  kind  of  load! 

Both  the  National  Wool  Growers 
Assn.,  and  the  National  Lamb  Feed- 
^  ers  Assn.  have  filed  protests  with  the 
U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  requesting 
\  a  study  of  the  effect  of  lamb  and 
mutton  imports  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. 

These  groups  estimate  that  if  the 
import  pattern  continues  without 
regulation,  imports  in  1960  might  to- 
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tal  20% 
market. 

The  lamb  market  in  the  United 
States  is  known  as  a  "brittle  market." 
So  brittle,  in  fact,  that  one  extra  car- 
load of  lambs  consigned  at  the  wrong 
time  can  break  the  market. 

And  yet,  because  of  our  price  struc- 
ture, the  United  States  has  become 
the  target  for  increasing  imports  of 
live  and  carcass  lamb. 

Wholesale  dressed  slaughter  lamb 
prices  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  for  ex- 
ample, are  260  a  pound  as  compared 
with  Chicago's  450  per  pound.  To 
compete  with  this  difference  in  price, 
the  U.  S.  sheep  producer  must  raise 
a  lamb  at  half  of  what  it's  costing  to- 
day. The  total  cost  of  moving  lamb 
from  Australia  to  the  United  States 
runs  about  8.50  a  pound — 3 ¥2  0  duty; 
3V2  0  ocean  freight;  IV20  miscellane- 
ous. Duty  imports  on  dressed  lamb 
are  3V2  0  per  pound;  dressed  mutton 
2V2  0  a  pound;  live  lambs  750  a  head. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset — if  an  im- 
porter can  buck  those  costs  and  still 
have  some  left  for  profit — the  sheep 
industry  is  in  trouble.  We  hope  that 
the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  will 
make  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  in- 
creasing imports  of  live  lamb  and 
mutton,  as  well  as  other  meats.  Too 
many  imports  are  beginning  to  rock 
the  boat. 


cimnicr 


Cecil  Lane  is  state  director  of  the  Alabama  Cattleman's  Association 
and  president  of  its  Lowndes  County  chapter.  He  feeds  out  about 
3,000  head  of  cattle  each  year. 

"Our  5  paved  feedlots 
paid  off  so  well  we're 
going  to  concrete  100%!" 

Says  CECIL  LANE,  Benton,  Alabama 

"Paving  5  of  our  10  cattle  pens  gave  us  a  great  chance  to 
see  for  ourselves  the  difference  concrete  makes  in  a  feedlot 
operation.  The  results  were  so  impressive  we'll  be  paving  the 
rest  of  the  lots  this  summer! 

"The  big  thing  our  records  show  is  the  faster  gains  we  get 
on  concrete.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  cattle  don't  waste 
energy  and  lose  weight  from  struggling  in  mud.  A  clean,  dry 
yard  makes  it  easier  to  keep  a  close  check  on  stock  health,  too. 

"And  on  firm  footing,  cattle  don't  need  as  much  space.  We 
can  handle  about  three  times  as  many  head  in  a  paved  pen 
without  crowding.  As  for  saving  labor — concrete  cuts  our 
yard-cleaning  time  by  at  least  two  thirds!" 

Want  more  information?  Write  for  free  informative  litera- 
ture. (U.S.  and  Canada  only.) 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  5-39,  33  West  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 


THE  MARK  OF  A 
MODERN  FARM  ... 

concrete 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 
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NEW! 
OLIVER 

C  CD  M  PACT 


COMBINE 


Corn-belt  capacity  speeds  all  your  harvests 


Capacity  for  corn,  beans, 
grain,  sorghum,  grass  seed 

Power— 64.7  h.p.  engine 

Capacity— 3570-sq. -in.  separator 
2534-sq.-in.  cleaner 

Time— Finger-tip,  on-the-go 
ground  speed  control 

Accuracy— Easy,  crank-adjusted 
cylinder  speed* 


Now,  a  time-  and  money-saving  combine  with  power  threshing  ability 
and  versatility  to  harvest  all  your  crops.  This  brand-new,  compact  Oliver 
self-propelled  wades  right  through  bumper  yields — of  a  wide  variety  of 
crops.  Here  is  genuine  corn-belt  capacity  that  saves  time,  saves  grain  in 
every  field.  Best  of  all,  it's  priced  right  for  the  average-size  farm. 

It's  loaded  with  corn-belt  features:  10-foot  or  12-foot*  grain  header 
with  choice  of  four  reel  speeds;  4-bat  standard  or  6-bat  semi-revolving* 
reel;  easy-change  corn  header  shells  as  it  harvests,  handles  100-plus 
yields.  You  can  change  ground  speeds  on  the  go  hydraulically  with  a 
touch  of  a  lever.  You  can  change  cylinder  speeds  in  seconds  with  a  turn 
of  a  crank*.  And  you  ride  up  out  of  the  dust  on  a  comfortable  rubber- 
spring  seat. 

There's  much  more  you'll  want  to  know  about  this  versatile,  efficient 
combine.  Talk  to  your  Oliver  dealer  now.  Ask  him  about  his  6%  cash 
bonus  trade-in  plan.  *Optional,  at  extra  cost. 

H  THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 
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GO   BIGGER      .GO  BETTE 


R—GET   OLIVER    TEAM  ED-POWER 
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GMC  go-anywhere  4-wheel  drives  give  you  heavier  axles,  frame  and  springs. 


GMC  Wide-Side  Pickup  has  grain-tight  double-wall  body  with  tough,  long-lasting  Super 
Enamel  finish. 


Revolutionary  new  independent  front  suspension  greatly 
increases  road  stability,  saves  wear  and  tear  on  truck  and 
cargo.  New  3 "-wide  vari-rate  rear  springs  bring  new  rid- 
ing comfort— loaded  or  light! 


Thrifty  GMC  conventional  stake  trucks  offer  farmers  big-haul  capacities  up  to  16,000  lbs.  GVW. 


Sleek  Suburban  carries  8  passengers,  hauls  truck  loads, 
rides  like  a  passenger  car. 


Operation  "High  Gear"  cuts  farm  overhead  costs  with  the 

BIG  GMC  BREAKTHROUGH 

IN  TRUCK  ENGINEERING 


These  new,  extended-life  V-6  engines,  are  available  only  in  GMC  trucks.  Tough,  accurate  tests  show  that  with  proper 
maintenance  and  reasonable  use,  they  have  a  life  potential  of  up  to  200,000  miles  without  a  major  overhaul.  High 
output  at  low  rpm  gives  torque  to  get  loads  moving,  and  keep  them  moving,  economically. 

They  re  "Cost  Busters"— one  and  all!  From  the  lighest  farm  pickup  to  the  heaviest  co-op  hauler,  today's 
GMCs  are  designed  to  cut  your  truck  operating  costs.  Every  one  brings  you  big  breakthroughs  in  engine, 
chassis  and  cab— as  standard  equipment!  GMCs  rugged  new  V-6  changes  all  ideas  about  truck  engine 
life.  New  GMC  independent  front  suspension  and  torsion  bar  springs  "flatten"  ruts  and  bumps  .  .  . 
cradle  truck,  driver  and  cargo  in  a  new,  easy-riding  kind  of  comfort.  New  GMC  rigid  frames  handle 
heavier  loads  without  strain.  Light,  new  GMC  tilt-cabs  let  you  haul  maximum  loads  and  trailer  lengths 
in  every  state.  From  the  cab  roof  down,  these  GMCs  were  built  with  just  one  idea— to  save  you  money 
now  and  in  the  long  run.  Let  your  GMC  Dealer  show  you  how,  for  the  type  truck  you  have  in  mind. 
He's  listed  in  your  Yellow  Pages.  GMC  Truck  &  Coach— a  General  Motors  Division,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

From  3^-ton  to  60-ton  . . .  General  Motors  leads  the  way ! 
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GMC 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


TRUCKS 
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Smooth... Fast 
^  and  Easy  a 


You  can't  overload  a  Kewanee  elevator!  If  you  want  a 
fast,  reliable  long-lasting,  maneuverable,  superbly  bal- 
anced, safe  elevator-try  a  Kewanee.  Kewanee  has  been 
the  leader  in  portable  farm  elevators  for  39  years. 

Kewanee  elevators  are  Customized.  You  can  have  the 
length  you  want,  the  truck  you  want,  the  hopper  you 
want  — the  labor-saving  conveniences  you  select.  And 
Kewanees  come  in  a  wide  range  of  prices.  There  is  the 
low-cost  500  line  from  20'  to  50'  in  length  and  the 
de  luxe  600  line  from  30'  to  62'.  Whichever  Kewanee 
you  select,  it  will  have  the  famous  Kewanee  construction 
throughout.  You  can't  beat  a  Kewanee! 


Kewanee  Heavy  Duty 
Wagon  Gear 


Developed,  Tested  a 
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Predict  $18  Peak  Hog  Prices                      •  Sparic  Fiiig  /or  Sheep  Profits 
Hybrid  Cattle  are  Good  Feeders  •  Earn  More  With  Meat-Type  Hogs 


Firestone's  William  England  {left),  Walt  Harris  and  Firestone  Dealer  Chester  Hatch,  Greeley,  Colo. 

"More  traction  with  Firestones 
than  any  tire  we've  used!" 


reports  Walt  Harris,  foreman,  Davis  Feed  Lot, 
Greeley,  Colo.  "In  the  cattle  business  you  have  to 
keep  your  feed  program  on  schedule.  With  Firestone 
Super  All  Traction  tires  we  get  in  and  out  of  feed 
lots,  even  in  the  wettest  weather.  We  get  the  traction 
we  need  with  Firestones!  Our  Firestone  Dealer, 
Chet  Hatch,  is  always  on  time  with  service,  too." 

Like  Walt  Harris,  you'll  find  Firestone  truck 
tires  deliver  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  FIRESTONE  RUBBER-X,  the  longest  wearing  rubber 
ever  used  in  Firestone  truck  tires,  greatly  prolongs 
tread  life. 

•  FIRESTONE  SHOCK-FORTIFIED  CORD  gives  you 
built-in  strength  for  top  impact  resistance  under 
roughest  hauling  conditions. 

•  FIRESTONE  SUPER  ALL  TRACTION  TIRE:  extra 
deep  tread,  all-season  tire  for  traction  on  highways  or 
in  mud  or  snow. 

•  FIRESTONE  ALL  TRACTION  TIRE:  improved  road 
mileage  with  top  traction  for  feed  lots,  soft  fields 
and  lanes. 


•  FIRESTONE  TRANSPORT  TIRE:  designed  and  built 
to  give  you  maximum  mileage  at  minimum  cost  on 
general  farm  hauling. 

Extra  service  at  no  extra  cost — that's  the  Firestone 
story  over  and  over  again!  See  your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store  about  the  complete  line  of  Firestone  farm 
tractor  and  implement  tires,  too.  And  remember, 
Firestone's  FREE  NEW  TRACTOR  TIRE 
LOANER  SERVICE  keeps  your  equipment  working 
during  retreads  and  repairs. 


L  — 


TRACTOR- 
All  Traction 
Champion* 


-TRUCK- 
All 


Super  All  Transport* 

All  Traction*  Traction* 


— CAR  

De  Luxe 
Champion* 

'Firestone  T.M. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


###Wft# 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1960,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


r\UR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
Linda  Lenocker  of  Dexter,  Iowa, 
who  proudly  shows  the  steer  she 
picked  as  a  husky  calf  from  her  own 
herd  of  registered  Aberdeen-Angus, 
gave  the  exotic  name  of  Just  So,  and 
turned  into  a  champion.  In  1959, 
Just  So  was  the  champion  junior 
yearling  at  the  National  Western 
Stock  Show;  champion  4-H  junior 
yearling  and  second  in  the  open  class 
at  the  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position; second  in  his  class  of  56 
steers  at  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  Show,  and 
reserve  champion  Angus  at  the  Mad- 
ison County,  la.,  fair. 

Linda  is  the  15-year-old  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frantz  M.  Lenocker, 
who  breed  and  feed  Angus.  She  is  a 
high  school  freshman  honor  student. 
In  addition  to  raising  cattle,  her  am- 
bition is  to  be  a  dancer.  She  has 
studied  modern,  ballet  and  tap  danc- 
ing for  eight  years  and  now  teaches 
dancing  in  the  summer.  Photo  by  J. 
F.  Abernathy. 
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even  if  you're  well-to-do  where  can  you  outdo  this? 


Nowhere  will  you  find  a  car  more  mindful  of  your  needs  than  a 
new  Chevy.  Whatever  model  you  pick,  you'll  find  it  gives  you 
more  room  where  you  want  more  room  {be  it  for  baubles,  baggage 
or  beagles)— with  a  higher  entrance  height,  wider  seating  and 
{in  the  case  of  wagons)  wider  cargo  area  than  any  other  car  in 
its  field.  Chevy's  also  the  only  leading  low-priced  car  that  gives 
you  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  Full  Coil  springs  at  all  four  wheels. 
Let  your  dealer  show  you  all  the  ways  Chevrolet'  aims  to  please 
without  once  losing  sight  of  your  budget! 


Roomier  Body  by  Fisher  with  a 
lower  and  narrower  transmission  tun- 
nel that  gives  more  foot  room. 

Pride-pleasing  style  (you'll  like  the 
way  it  combines  good  looks  with  good 
sense,  that  convenient  one-piece  tail- 
gate, for  instance). 

New  Economy  Turbo-Fire  V8 

(makes  friends  fast  by  getting  up  to 
10%  more  miles  on  a  gallon  of 
regular). 

Widest  choice  of  engines  and  trans- 
missions (2U  combinations  in  all — 
to  satisfy  the  most  finicky  driver). 


Hi-Thrift  6  (built,  of  course,  with 
Chevy's  ever-faithful  dependability). 

Coil  springs  at  all  4  wheels  (with 
the  extra  cushioning  of  newly  designed 
body  mounts,  you've  never  had  it 
smoother  than  you  do  in  Chevrolet). 

Quicker  stopping  Safety-Master 
brakes  (another  important  reason 
Chevy's  the  kind  of  friend  you  can 
count  on). 


CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


there's  no  new  car  like  a  '60  Chevrolet.  The  9-passenger  Kingswood 
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Air  Conditioning— temperatures  made  to  order— for  all-weather  comfort.  Get  a  demonstration. 


THE  BROWER  way 

makes  LIVESTOCK  PAY 


More  Equipment  to  Increase 
Livestock  Profits  than  any 
other  line  on  the  market. 


THE  ONLY  FEEDER  WITH  THE 
ANGLE  BRACE  AROUND  THE  TOP 

•  40-60-80  BUSHEL  SIZES 

•  30  YEAR  GUARANTEE  on  cast  iron 
trough  ...  1  5  years  on  heavy  gauge  steel 
trough 

•  EASY  FEED  FLOW  ADJUSTMENT 

•  ARMCO  ZINCGRIP  HOPPER  gives 
unbroken  rust  protection 

•  WEATHERTIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 

•  EASILY  FILLED 


Creep  Feed  Pigs  for 
3-Way  Profits! 

BROWER 

PIG 
CREEP 

FEEDER  ... 


1 .  Earlier  Gains 

2.  Healthier  Pigs 

3.  Earlier  Weaning 


Save  ALL  your  pigs  with  a 
BROWER  FARROWING 
CRATE!  -—^^m 


•  Prevents  sows  From  crushing  pigs. 

•  Sets  up  in  seconds  ...  no  bolts  or  nuts. 

•  Pays  for  itself  in  the  pigs  it  saves. 

•  Ruggedly  built  .  .  .  holds  largest  sows. 


Give  "em  Fresh  Water 
for  Faster  Gains! 

BROWER  .gj»W' 
Automatic 

HOG 
WATERER 

•  Provides  fresh,  clean  water  the  year  'round. 

•  Keeps  water  at  the  correct  level. 

•  Easy-to-clean  construction. 

•  Saves  time  .  .  .  saves  work. 


BROWER  HOG  TROUGH 


CPcxoc 

100  gal. 
heavy  duty 

SUMMER 

fountain 


Visit  your  dealer  today  and  see  this 
feature  packed  fountain.  Positive 
float  valve  type.  Galvanized  steel, 
heavily  beaded  and  reinforced.  Clean- 
out  drain  for  easy  flushing.  Length 
52".  width  33",  height  33". 
|Pii  Steal  Products,  Inc..  kl.w.  Coktwitw,  Ohio 
Also  distributed  from  plants  at  East 
Moline,  III.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

America's  Top  Breed 
SUFFOLKS  PLACE  FIRST  IN  REGIS- 
TRATION. Why?  Suffolk  ewes  excel  in 
i?™£.pr?ciuction— Suffolk  rams  sire  top 
quality  lambs.  Write 

THE  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

 P-  °-  Bo*  3211,  Columbia,  Mo. 


PORTABLE  ROLLER  MILL 


Crimps,  Cracks,  Crumbles,  Grinds  up  to 
5000    lbs.    hourly;    dealers   inquire  now. 

THE  NORAMGREX  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  N,  MALDEN  48,  MASS. 


LEG  SUFFERERS 


Get  relief  from  itching,  weeping 
rash,  swollen  or  ulcered  legs  due 
to  venous  congestion.  Get  easy  to 
use  Viscose.  If  druggist  cannot 
supply  you,  send  for  Free  Book 
and  NO-COST-FOR-TRIAL-PLAN. 

N.  P.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  N    Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  III. 


New  Enzyme  Premix 
Boosts  Beef  Gains  12% 


A  NEW  FEED  ADDITIVE— Agro- 
zyme — the  most  fabulous  devel- 
opment in  live  stock  nutrition  since 
stilbestrol,  is  now  available  to  cattle 
feeders  through  major  feed  manufac- 
turers. Just  a  thimbleful  of  the  new 
enzyme  premix  added  to  the  low 
moisture  corn  ration  of  fattening 
steers  produced  the  following  results 
in  tests  at  Iowa  State  University. 

•  Increased  live  weight  gains  by 
an  average  of  12%. 

•  Increased  feed  efficiency  by  7% ; 
feed  consumption  by  4%. 

•  Increased  margins  over  feed 
costs  by  an  average  $8.05  per  steer. 

•  Resulted  in  feed  savings  of  12% 
per  unit  of  gain. 

•  Produced  beef  carcass  quality 
equal  to,  or  improved,  over  checklot 
steers. 

•  Returned  $4.28  for  each  $1  in- 
vested in  the  new  feed  additive. 

And  all  of  these  advantages  were 
produced  on  top  of  those  received 
from  feeding  stilbestrol! 

The  new  enzyme  premix  is  being 
marketed  to  feed  manufacturers  by 
Merck  Chemical  Division,  Rahway, 
N.  J.  Agrozyme  will  be  incorporated 
in  supplements  by  feed  manufactur- 
ers, reports  James  E.  McCabe, 
Merck's  director  of  marketing  for  ag- 
ricultural products. 

Recent  Corn  Belt  feedlot  tests  with 
the  new  gain-stimulating  premix  in- 
dicate that  Agrozyme  may  provide 
cattle  feeders  with  an  extra  profit  of 
$10.60  per  fat  steer  at  market  time. 

At  present,  more  than  70  research 
scientists  at  colleges  and  feedlots  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  the  South,  Southwest 
and  West  are  evaluating  Agrozyme 
in  over  90  different  feeding  trials. 
The  results  so  far  obtained  indicate 
that  enzymes  may  rank  along  with 
antibiotics  and  stilbestrol  as  impor- 
tant advances  in  beef  cattle  nutrition. 

The  premix  is  a  combination  of 
enzymes  including  starch-digesting 
and  protein-digesting  enzymes  that 
improve  feed  utilization  of  certain  ra- 
tions fed  to  live  stock.  In  normal 
feeding,  the  bacteria  in  the  rumen 
produces  enzymes  which  aid  diges- 
tion by  breaking  down  starches  and 
proteins.  Cattle  formerly  were  be- 
lieved to  have  ample  enzyme  secre- 
tions within  their  digestive  systems. 

In  the  Iowa  tests  (The  Producer, 
May  1959),  Dr.  Wise  Burroughs  ob- 
tained best  results  with  enzymes  fed 
with  low  moisture  corn  (10%  to  14% 
from  ordinary  corn  cribs).  In  tests 
with  high-moisture  corn,  19%  from 
cribs,  30%  from  a  Harvestore,  re- 
searchers got  little  or  no  boosts  from 


These  steers  fed  a  test  ration  of  Merck's 
new  enzyme  premix  Agrozyme  gained  12% 
faster,  had  a  better  appetite,  and  con- 
verted feed  7%  faster  than  a  control  lot. 

enzymes.  In  these  tests,  15  lbs.  ($27 
worth)  was  added  to  a  ton  of  supple- 
ment and  fed  at  the  rate  of  1.1  lb.  per 
head  daily,  resulting  in  a  feed  cost  of 
16.50  per  pound  of  gain.  The  enzyme 
premix  costs  about  $1.80  a  pound 
($1.35  per  head  daily)  but  the  re- 
searchers got  back  $4.28  for  each  $1 
invested  in  the  premix. 

The  use  level  for  cattle  is  recom- 
mended at  .0075  lbs.  per  head  per  day. 
The  pure,  dried  extract,  mixed  with 
oyster  shell  flour,  is  incorporated  into 
finished  feeds  by  manufacturers.  The 
premix  promises  to  become  a  stand- 
ard item  in  the  rations  of  all  rumi- 
nants— cattle,  calves  and  sheep. 

Dr.  Laurent  Michaud  of  Merck 
points  out  that  the  feed  conversion 
values  of  home-grown  corn  vary 
widely  due  to  weather  and  storage 
conditions,  moisture  content,  soil  con- 
ditions and  other  elements.  He  be- 
lieves that  Agrozyme  used  with  low- 
moisture  corn  (14%  or  below)  results 
in  beef  gains  on  par  with  steers  fed 
high-moisture  corn.  There  are  indi- 
cations, too,  that  enzymes  may  cause 
calves  to  grow  more  quickly  and  ex- 
perimental research  is  being  con- 
ducted along  this  line. 

Further  research  may  disclose  that 
enzymes  are  beneficial  where  barley, 
sorghum  or  other  cereal  grains  are 
used  in  cattle  fattening  rations,  or  in 
other  rations  that  are  largely  rough- 
age with  little  or  no  grain. 

"Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Agro- 
zyme," said  James  McCabe  of  Merck, 
"some  grades  of  corn  failed  to  release 
their  full  nutrition  potential  to  cattle, 
but  now  cattle  feeders  have  a  feed 
additive  available  that  will  produce 
an  increased  dollar  return  from  each 
bushel  of  corn." 


500  Years  of  Marketing  Experience 


Alvin  Schade,  hogs;  Tom  McTigue,  hogs; 
Oliver  Baker,  steers;  Harry  Kent,  butch- 
er yearlings;  Arlie  Farrell,  steers,  and 
Joe  Fairbairn,  steers.  Back  row,  left  to 
right,  Frank  McKeon,  calves;  John  Bren- 
nan,  hogs;  G.  E.  Graves,  butcher  year- 
lings; Clarence  Burton,  cows  and  bulls; 
Don  Murphy,  hogs,  and  Charles  Sage, 
head  hog  salesman.  St.  Louis  Producers 
handled  870,299  head  worth  $57.1  mil- 
row,  left  to  right,  Knox  McClinton,  cows;      lion  in  1959. 
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TV/TORE  THAN  500  YEARS  of  market- 
ing  experience  is  represented  by  the 
17-man  staff  of  Producers  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Assn.,  largest  of  the  30  firms 
on  the  National  Stock  Yards,  111.,  market. 

Seated  left  to  right  are  E.  R.  Divine, 
superintendent  of  the  cattle  division;  H. 
D.  Wright,  Producers  Manager;  Gordon 
Gillespie,  head  steer  salesman,  and  M.  F. 
Rushton,  head  sheep  salesman.  Second 


New  Holland  "56"-  Engineered  Windrow 

5  bars  at  the  right  speed  at  the  right 
\WA''ill"M      angle  gently 
lift  and  roll 
mowed  hay 
into  light, 
fluffy  windrows. 
Windrow  forms  the 
right  shape  for  fast, 
clear-through  drying. 

In- Line  Design 

transfers  power 
in  straight  line 
from  ground 
wheels  to  gear 
box  for  better 
use  of  power. 
Bevel  gears  give  more  positive  drive. 
No  idlers,  belt  or  chain  links  that  need 
tightening  or  replacement. 


Patented  Jack 

makes  hitching 
so  easy  a  boy 
can  do  it!  To 
park,  just  drop 
jack.  Adjusts 
automatically 
to  right  height  when  you  back  up.  Easy 
on,  easy  off  in  a  jiffy! 

New  kolland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


New  from  New  Holland— the  Model  56  Rolabar 
Rake!  Rolls  up  the  most  uniform,  quick-drying 
windrows  you've  ever  built! 

The  new  "56"  gives  you  many  work-saving,  work- 
speeding  features!  New  offset  wheels  let  you  sweep 
hay  out  of  dead  furrows  and  uneven  spots  that  most 
rakes  miss!  Offset  wheels  plus  spring-loaded  basket 
give  more  tooth  protection.  100-acre  lubrication  — 
sealed  precision  bearings  make  lubrication  a  once-a- 
season  job  for  most  farmers. 

See,  compare  the  "56"  with  any  other  rake.  Ask 
your  New  Holland  dealer  to  demonstrate  it  on  your 
own  farm.  Easy  to  own,  too,  with  your  New  Holland 
dealer's  flexible  finance  plans. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  BOOKLETS! 

New  Holland  Machine  Company 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
4506  Tenth  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  New  Holland  "56" 
Rolabar  Rake — and  the  complete,  exciting  story  of  New 
Holland's  "Hay-in-a-Day  — the  One-Man  Way"  System! 
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Address- 


City. 


-State- 
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ACCURATE  WEATHER  REPORTS 

that  are  broadcast  every  30  min- 
utes, 24  hours  a  day  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  weather  naviga- 
tion stations  are  now  available  to 
farmers  with  proper  radio  equip- 
ment. This  service  has  been  on  the 
air  for  many  years,  but  until  recent- 
ly was  not  available  to  the  public 
because  there  was  no  equipment  on 
the  market  that  would  tune  in  the 
stations  on  the  200-400  kc  band  on 
which  FAA  Stations  are  located. 

Weather  broadcasts  originate  with 
a  network  of  several  hundred  weath- 
er navigation  stations  located 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.   Most   stations  broadcast 


weather  at  15  and  45  minutes  aftei 
the  hour.  The  first  broadcast  gives 
weather  conditions  as  of  20  minutes 
earlier  at  the  local  station  and  re- 
ports from  10  to  12  stations  from  all 
directions  within  100  miles.  The  sec- 
ond broadcast  covers  weather  condi- 
tions at  about  10  major  air  terminals. 

The  weather  reports  cover  tem- 
perature, dew  point,  wind  direction 
and  velocity,  visibility,  state  of 
weather  and  barometric  pressure.  In 
addition,   the   reports    give  storm 


warnings  within  200  miles — thunder- 
storms, high  winds,  hail,  etc.  In 
order  to  receive  these  FAA  broad- 
casts you  should  have  an  all-tran- 
sistor radio  such  as  the  Zenith  Royal 
760  or  Royal  1000-D  which  are 
equipped  to  receive  these  broadcasts 
on  200-400  kc  bands. 

RAISE  A  GARDEN  THIS  YEAR  to 

beat  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  food, 
advises  Margaret  Martin,  Clemson 
Agricultural  College.  A  half -acre 
garden  can  produce  enough  vege- 
tables to  feed  a  family  of  five  persons. 
At  current  prices,  these  vegetables 
would  cost  $350  at  the  supermarket. 
In  order  to  buy  these  vegetables,  the 
farm  family  would  have  to  produce 
and  sell  350  bushels  of  corn,  200  bush- 
els of  wheat,  12  tons  of  hay,  1,600 
pounds  of  beef,  1,900  pounds  of  poul- 
try or  6,000  pounds  of  milk.  A  garden 
of  fresh  vegetables  in  the  backyard 
also  saves  time  and  gas  in  running  to 
the  store  each  week.  Canning  the  sur- 
plus from  the  garden  saves  extra 
money,  too.  A  jar  of  tomato  juice 
canned  from  your  home  garden  costs 
about  50.  You'll  save  about  the  same 
percentage  on  other  foods  canned  at 
home.  In  1923,  the  average  farm  fam- 
ily produced  70%  of  its  food.  This 
dropped  to  60%  in  1941  and  today 
averages  only  40%.  Let's  get  back  to 
those  rakes  and  hoes  in  the  family 
garden! 


TWO  CAN  LIVE  CHEAPER  than 
one,  if  people  are  considered 
"units"  asserts  Oregon  State  College. 
This  may  be  hard  to  explain  to  un- 
wary bachelors  during  Leap  Year, 
but  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
old  saw.  A  young  married  couple,  for 
example,  can  eat  for  less  money  per 
person  than  two  single  persons  liv- 
ing alone.  On  a  unit  basis,  it  costs  one 
person  $10.70  a  week  for  food  where- 
as the  cost  for  one  married  person  is 
$8.28  per  week.  So,  two  together  can 
live  cheaper  than  one  and  one  apart. 
Now  isn't  that  simple? 

A  TINY  RAINDROP  HITS  the  soil 
with  the  impact  of  an  H-bomb,  as- 
serts E.  D.  Walker,  soil  conservation- 
ist, University  of  Illinois.  Millions  of 
raindrops  hit  the  soil  during  a  storm 
to  splash  droplets  of  wet  soil  in  every 
direction.  In  a  good,  hard  rain  as 
much  as  100  tons  of  soil  may  be  bounc- 
ing up  and  down  on  each  acre.  Soil 
torn  loose  from  bare  land  is  washed 
away  and  available  plant  food  is 
lost.  About  90%  of  the  soil  loss  from 
cornfields  occurs  during  April,  May 
and  June,  the  months  of  heaviest 
rainfall.  Corn  planted  on  a  9%  slope 
loses  240  times  more  topsoil  than 
legume-grass  pasture  on  the  same 
slope.  Legume-grass  crops  bind  soil 
particles  together  and  provide  cover 
to  break  the  surprising  force  of  fall- 
ing raindrops. 


THE  FARM  OF  TOMORROW  will  be 
a  two-man  enterprise  operated  by 
the  farmer  plus  a  hired  man,  a  son,  or 
son-in-law,  predicts  J.  H.  Coolidge, 
Kansas  State  University.  Investments 
required  will  exceed  $100,000  for  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  live  stock  and 
buildings.  The  farm  should  gross  a 
minimum  of  $25,000  to  $30,000  an- 
nually. Each  cultivated  acre  must 
provide  $50  in  crops.  This  means  35 
bushel  wheat,  60  bushel  grain  sor- 
ghum, 50  bushel  corn,  25  bushel  soy- 
beans, and  3.5  tons  alfalfa  hay  per 
acre. 


Minimum  size  live  stock  enter- 
prises, grossing  from  $12,000  to  $20,- 
000  of  total  farm  income,  would  be 
as  follows:  400  pigs  from  30  sows  far- 
rowing twice  a  year;  200  steer  calves 
making  200-pound  gains  in  a  winter- 
ing program;  125  heifer  calves  win- 
tered and  fed  out;  200  plain  steers 
gaining  300  pounds;  100  deferred  fed 
steers  with  500-pound  gains;  100  beef 
cows  whose  creep-fed  calves  are  mar- 
keted at  800  pounds;  a  fall  lambing 
flock  of  300  ewes  with  lambs  for  the 
May-June  market;  2,000  hens  with 
$6  egg  sales  each;  30  dairy  cows  with 
$400  per  cow  milk  sales. 


colorful 

STRAN-MASTER 

buildings  fit 
EVERY  farm  need 

Successful  farmers  have  found  the  functional, 
low-cost  answer  to  every  farm  building  need  in 
Stran-Steel  pre-engineered  buildings  like  the 
adaptable  Stran-Master.  First  cost  is  low— con- 
siderably under  the  cost  of  comparable  conven- 
tional structures— and  little  or  no  maintenance  is 
required.  That's  because  the  bright  Stran-Satin 
colors  offer  unexcelled  protection,  never  chip  or 
fade.  Choose  from  nine  factory-applied  vinyl- 
aluminum  or  vinyl-base  color  coatings  and  pay 
less  for  this  colorful  protection  than  you'd  expect 
to  pay  for  painting.  Construction  takes  just  days 
—not  weeks.  Stran-Steel's  exclusive  finance  plan 
takes  only  25%  initial  investment,  with  five  years 
to  pay  the  balance.  Payments  can  be  adjusted  to 
your  peak  income  periods.  Your  local  Stran-Steel 
dealer  handles  the  whole  job.  For  complete 
details,  contact  him  now  or  mail  the  coupon. 


This  Stran-Master  protects  costly  equipment  used  on  an  Indiana  farm. 


Stran-Master  is  ideal  for  loose  housing  on  this  Michigan  dairy  farm. 

Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  NLP-17 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Send  the  new  Stran-Master  catalog  and  information  on  Stran-Satin  Color.  I'm  interested  in  a 
building  approximately    ft.  x    ft.  to  be  used  mainly  for 


Name 


Address. 


□  Student 


STRAN-STEEL    IS  A 


City,  State. 
DIVISION 


OF    NATIONAL    STEEL.  CORPORATION 
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Prices  Rise 


To  an  $18  Peak? 


June  Market  Trends 

Prices  lower,  $26  on  Choice  steers 

Prices  higher,  $17-$18  on  harrows  and  gilts 

Prices  higher,  $24  on  Choice  spring  lambs 


By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


HOG  PRODUCERS  should  be 
happy  about  hog  prices  during 
the  next  three  months.  Prices 
are  expected  to  continue  their  1960 
rise  in  June  and  should  reach  their 
summer  peak  of  around  $18  in  July 
or  August.  We  expect  the  peak  to 
come  a  little  later  this  summer  than 
in  1958  and  1959. 

Most  hog  producers  have  been 
pleased  with  the  hog-price  level  so 
1  far  this  year.  Instead  of  the  $12  to  $14 
hogs  expected  by  some  economists  in 
[  April  and  May,  prices  have  ranged  at 
the  $15  to  $17  level.  The  additional 
$2  to  $3  has  been  most  welcome  to 
swine  producers  caught  in  the  price- 
cost  squeeze. 

The  parity  price  for  hogs  was  $21.60 
on  April  15  whereas  actual  hog  prices 

-  averaged  only  $15.50  or  72%  of  parity 
•  in  mid-April.  Farm  costs  (the  index 

of  prices  paid  by  farmers)  rose  to  302 
in  April  or  302%  higher  than  the 
1910-14  base.  Prices  received  (the  in- 
dex for  all  farm  products  sold  by 
i  farmers)  in  mid- April  stood  at  242  or 

-  242%  above  the  1910-14  base.  If  these 
two  indexes  had  risen  by  the  same 
percentage,  farm  product  prices 
would  have  been  at  parity  levels.  But 

|  costs  rose  more  than  prices  received, 
thus  farm  product  prices  were  only 
about  80%  of  parity. 

$14  to  $15  Hogs  This  Fall 

But  this  article  is  not  a  treatise  on 
\  parity.  We  know  that  changes  in  pro- 
l  duction  efficiency  must  be  recognized 
J  in  any  discussion  of  parity.  Even  so, 
in  terms  of  what  farmers — especially 
i  hog  farmers — spend  for  family  living, 
.  production,  interest,  taxes  and  wages, 
»  hog  prices  in  mid-April  brought  con- 
siderably less  than  in  the  base  period. 

We  believe  that  prices  for  No.  1 
hogs  at  Chicago  will  rise  to  over  $18 
!  either  in  July  or  August.  From  this 
summer  peak  they  will  begin  a  slow 
seasonal  decline  to  a  low  of  $14  to  $15 
"this  fall.   These  prices,  however, 
should  permit  profitable  swine  oper- 
i  ations  considering  that  the  farm  price 
.  of  corn  will  be  around  90f  per  bushel 
i,  at  harvest. 

In  our  travels  to  various  markets 
throughout  the  nation,  and  our 
1  studies  of  market  reports,  it  looks  to 
us  as  though  feeder  pig  prices  are  be- 
ing bid  up  quite  a  bit  above  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring  levels.  We  cau- 
tion you  to  figure  closely  your  total 
costs  in  feeder  pigs  when  you  buy 
t  them  and  to  use  predicted  prices  to 
determine  how  much  the  pigs  will  be 
worth  when  they  are  ready  for 
slaughter.  A  40-pound  pig  was  a  good 
buy  at  $10  in  February  or  March;  but 
|  not  nearly  so  good  a  buy  in  June  or 
July. 

.  With  corn  prices  advancing  as  they 
have  for  the  past  two  months,  maybe 
\  you'd  better  take  a  look  at  your  feed 
,  supply.  Do  you  have  enough  to  feed 
out  your  live  stock  until  the  harvest 
•  this  fall?  If  you  don't,  better  buy 
'  more  corn  now,  especially  if  you'll 
need  more  corn  before  harvest. 


you  are  considering  substituting 
other  feeds,  shop  around  and  com- 
pare the  net  cost  of  feeding  values 
from  other  grains  as  compared  with 
the  feeding  values  of  corn. 

A  year  ago  this  spring,  cattle  prices 
were  at  the  highest  peak  since  the 
Korean  War.  Both  steer  and  heifer 
prices  started  a  decline  in  April,  1959 
and  dropped  $4  to  $5  by  Decem- 
ber, 1959.  Cow  prices  held  up  well 
until  June,  then  declined  sharply  to 
a  November  low.  These  declines  re- 
flected increased  marketings  of  fed 
cattle,  a  small  seasonal  increase  in 
cow  slaughter,  a  drop  in  hog  prices, 
and  increased  imports  of  processed 
beef. 

Since  December,  cattle  prices  have 
partially  recovered  strength  with  the 
help  of  improved  hog  and  lamb  prices 
and  a  strong  consumer  demand  for 
beef.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
1960,  fed  cattle  marketings  from  feed- 
lots  were  very  heavy.  Fed  cattle  mar- 
ketings from  21  major  cattle  feeding 
states  totaled  3.2  million  head,  or  9% 
above  the  first  quarter  of  1959.  Total 
cattle  slaughter  was  up  15%  and  price 
weakness  in  the  fat  cattle  market  be- 
gan to  show  up  in  April. 

Cow  slaughter,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  continued  relatively  low  in  early 
1960  which  has  given  support  to  the 
entire  cattle  market.  Cow  prices  have 
increased  seasonally.  USDA  reports 
8%  more  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in 
21  major  cattle  feeding  states  in  April 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  (See 
Table). 

Cattle  on  feed  in  the  North  Central 
States  totaled  4.8  million  head,  an  in- 
crease of  17%  over  a  y  e  a  r  ago.  An 
estimated  1.3  million  head  were  on 
feed  in  six  Western  states,  an  increase 


Cattle  and  Calves  on  Grain  Feed 
In  21  Major  States  on  April  1 


1959 

1960 

Per 

Item 

1000 

1000 

Cent 

head 

head 

Change 

All  cattle  &  calves 

5939 

6401 

+  8% 

Steers 

4273 

4512 

+  6% 

Under  500  # 

224 

237 

+  6 

500-699# 

1313 

1228 

—  6 

700-899 # 

1191 

1364 

+  15 

900-1099# 

1241 

1351 

+  9 

1 100#  and  over 

304 

332 

+  9 

Heifers 

1619 

1844 

+  14% 

Under  500 # 

169 

216 

+  28 

500-699 # 

883 

903 

+  2 

700-899 # 

431 

555 

+  29 

900  #  and  over 

137 

170 

+  24 

Intended  Marketing  of 

April  1  Inventory 

in  April-June 

2837 

3366 

+  19% 

After  June 

3102 

3035 

—  2% 

Source:  USDA. 

of  17%  over  a  year  ago.  A  noticeably 
sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  was  registered  in  Indiana  (down 
16'%)  and  South  Dakota  (down  7%). 

You  will  notice  in  the  accompany- 
ing table  that  much  of  the  increased 
cattle  feeding  is  concentrated  in  the 
heavier  weight  brackets.  The  number 
of  steers  over  900  pounds  and  heifers 
over  700  pounds,  for  example,  was 
14%  above  a  year  ago;  the  number  of 
lighter  cattle  was  up  only  4%  above 
a  year  ago.  This  indicates  that  cattle 
marketings  through  the  spring  and 
early  summer  will  be  well  above  a 
year  ago.  However,  later  in  the  sum- 
mer, marketings  of  fed  cattle  may  be 
down  to  those  of  1959  levels.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  marketing  inten- 
tions of  farmers  surveyed  by  USDA. 

Any  forecast  of  cattle  slaughter 
must  include  some  assumption  about 
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Source:  U.S.D.A 

HTHIS  CHART  SHOWS  the  powerful 
effect  that  meat  animal  prices  have 
on  the  level  of  gross  farm  income.  For 
many  crops,  the  level  of  price  support 
is  the  major  determinant  of  prices  farm- 
ers receive.  Since  there  are  no  live 
stock  price  supports,  the  price  response 
to  changes  in  volume  of  marketings  is 


much  greater  than  for  price-supported 
crops. 

Therefore,  changes  in  gross  farm  in- 
come— particularly  changes  which  persist 
for  longer  than  one  year — are  closely 
associated  with  the  level  of  prices  farm- 
ers receive  for  meat  animals.  Farm  prices 
in  April  were  80%  of  parity. 


feed  conditions  on  Western  Ranges. 
Cattle  numbers  have  been  built  up  in 
the  West  to  a  point  where  a  wide- 
spread dry  spell  would  force  liquida- 
tion of  large  numbers.  This  liquida- 
tion, of  course,  would  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  in  pushing  cattle  prices 
down. 

USDA's  Western  Range  &  Live- 
stock Report  of  conditions  on  April  1 
indicates  that  "the  outlook  for  spring 
and  early  summer  grazing  on  the 
Western  Ranges  is  generally  above 
average  and  forage  growth  is  the  best 
since  the  very  favorable  1958  season." 
The  report  adds  a  note  of  caution  in 
that  "the  past  winter  has  required 
heavy  supplemental  feeding  and 
carry-over  stocks  of  hay  are  much  be- 
low those  of  the  past  two  years."  At 
the  present  level  of  cattle  and  sheep 
numbers,  further  increases  in  herds 
and  flocks  may  be  limited  by  har- 
vested forage  production  in  the  com- 
ing season." 

We  interpret  this  to  mean  that 
there  will  not  be  any  large  scale  li- 
quidation of  live  stock  numbers  in 
the  West  this  year.  However,  with 
an  exceedingly  dry  summer,  some  re- 
duction in  Western  herds  would  cer- 
tainly be  necessary  next  fall. 

See  $24  Lambs  in  June 

Considering  the  supply- demand 
prospects,  you  can  look  for  cattle 
prices  to  continue  at  favorable  levels 
at  least  through  the  summer  and  fall 
of  this  year.  As  marketings  of  fed 
cattle  will  likely  increase  between 
May  and  June,  some  price  decline 
may  be  expected  this  month.  Look 
for  Choice  steers  to  average  near  $26 
at  Chicago  in  June.  Prices  of  fed  cat- 
tle should  then  level  out  or  possibly 
firm  up  later  in  the  summer.  Cow 
prices  will  hold  up  through  June  and 
then  decline  seasonally  through  the 
summer  and  fall. 

Lamb  prices  declined  in  April  as  a 
result  of  increased  marketing  levels. 
The  increase  partly  reflects  the  larger 
number  of  spring  lambs  being  mar- 
keted from  Texas,  the  nation's  largest 
lamb  producing  state.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  size  of  the 
Texas  crop,  but  there  are  9%  more 
ewes  on  farms  as  of  January  1  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  Market- 
ings from  Texas  will  taper  off  in  June 
as  the  movement  from  other  South- 
ern States  increases.  The  lamb  crop 
in  the  Southern  States,  excluding 
Texas,  is  slightly  smaller  this  year — 
there  were  3  to  4%  fewer  ewes  on 
farms  on  January  1,  1960  than  the 
year  before.  However,  the  combined 
slaughter  of  lambs  from  Texas  and 
other  Southern  States  will  probably 
be  above  the  total  from  this  area 
marketed  in  June  of  last  year. 

Last  June,  prices  on  Choice  spring 
lambs  averaged  about  $26  at  Chicago. 
This  June,  lamb  prices  will  be  some- 
what below  this  figure,  most  likely 
near  $24.  Prices  of  lambs  will  decline 
seasonally  from  this  level  during  the 
summer  months. 


A.  F.  Crow's  feedlot  is  212  by  450  feet, 
with  eight  pens.  An  open  shed  runs 
the  length  of  the  lot.  Fence-line  feed 
bunks  are  filled  with  an  automatic  wagon. 


Meat-type  hybrid  cattle  such  as  these 
bring  a  $2  to  $3  per  cwt.  premium  at 
the  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  markets. 
Crow,  left,  feeds  a  high-roughage  ration. 


Here's  the  story  of  a  Milford,  111.,  farmer  who  says 
the  best  way  to  produce  beef  at  16 9!  a  pound  is  to  .  .  . 


Feed  Hybrid  Corn  to  Hybrid  Cattle 


A  .  F.  CROW  FATTENS  1,200  to  1,500  steers  a  year  in  his  feedlot  near  Milford, 
111.  His  cattle  feeding  program  is  tailored  to  utilize  excess  corn  and  cobs 
from  the  Crow  Hybrid  Corn  Co.,  of  which  he  is  president.  Crow,  and  his  son, 
Kenneth,  operate  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  hybrid  cattle  feeding 
operation  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The  following  interview  was  obtained  on  his  farm. 


Q — Mr.  Crow,  how  did  you  first 
become  interested  in  feeding  hybrid 
cattle? 

A — Being  in  the  seed  corn  business, 
we  are  sold  on  the  principle  of  hy- 
bridization. We  wanted  to  see  if  feed- 
ing hybrid  cattle  would  be  the  most 
efficient  way  to  produce  beef  just  as 
growing  hybrid  corn  is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  produce  corn. 

We  started  feeding  hybrids  in  1952 
and  now  feed  out  1,200  to  1,500  head 
a  year.  Our  experience  has  con- 
vinced us  that  the  utilization  of  hy- 
brid vigor  offers  more  potential  than 
any  other  factor  for  improving  effi- 
ciency in  beef  production. 

There's  a  lot  of  talk  today  about  the 
"Steer  of  Tomorrow."  In  my  opinion, 
that  steer  will  be  a  hybrid  similar  to 
the  Brahman-British  breed  crosses 
we're  feeding  now. 

Q — Just  what  are  hybrid  cattle? 

A — There's  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion on  that  subject.  Many  people 
have  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  cross- 
bred cattle  are  hybrids,  but  that's 
not  true.  To  have  a  true  hybrid, 
Brahman  blood  must  be  used  in  the 
cross. 

The  American  Brahman  was  de- 
veloped from  cattle  which  originated 
in  India  and  is  scientifically  classified 
as  bos  indicus.  The  English  breeds 
including  Hereford,  Angus  and 
Shorthorn  originated  in  Europe  and 
are  classified  as  bos  taurus. 

Crossing  the  two  species — bos  indi- 
cus and  bos  taurus — produces  cattle 
possessing  an  enormous  amount  of 
hybrid  vigor.  When  you  cross  two 
of  our  English  breeds,  you  are  actu- 
ally crossing  cattle  of  the  same  spe- 
cies and  you  don't  get  hybrid  vigor. 

Q — What  have  you  found  to  be  the 
most  important  advantages  of  hy- 
brids? 

A — The  combination  of  hybrid 
vigor,  plus  the  blending  of  the  desir- 
able beef  characteristics  of  both  the 
Brahman  and  English  breeds,  gives 
us  cattle  that  are  superior  performers 
in  the  feedlot. 

We  can  finish  our  calves  to  Good 
and  Choice  grade  and  market  them 


at  14  to  16  months  of  age.  They  pro- 
duce 550  to  600  pound  carcasses  con- 
taining a  higher  percentage  of  red 
meat — a  factor  that's  becoming  in- 
creasingly important.  Today's  house- 
wife wants  less  fat  and  more  red  meat 
or  edible  value  for  her  money. 

The  meat  from  our  hybrids  is  ten- 
der and  they  consistently  dress  2  to 
4%  higher  than  straightbred  cattle. 
This  higher  dressing  percentage  is  the 
result  of  less  outside  covering  and 
waste  fat. 

Most  important  is  the  fact  that  hy- 
brids earn  us  more  profit  for  they 
are  efficient  feed  converters  and  pro- 
duce desirable  carcasses  at  a  lower 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  gain. 

Q — Do  you  have  specific  feeding 
results? 

A — Last  year,  we  finished  1,281 
head.  They  were  placed  on  full-feed 
in  October  and  marketed  in  April 
and  May.  These  hybrid  cattle  gained 
an  average  2.18  pounds  per  head 
daily,  had  an  average  dressing  per- 
centage of  62.2%,  and  our  cost  per 
100  pounds  of  gain  was  $16.53.  That's 
figuring  all  grain  and  protein  at  mar- 
ket prices  and  corn  silage  at  $10  per 
ton. 

Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  we 
produced  100  pounds  of  beef  with 
only  260  pounds  of  shelled  corn.  We 
feed  a  high-roughage  ration  and  have 
found  that  hybrids  are  extremely  ef- 
ficient in  converting  it  to  beef. 

Q — Brahman  cattle  are  generally 
considered  to  be  warm  weather  cat- 
tle. How  do  they  withstand  the  Mid- 
west winters? 

A — We've  found  that  hybrid  cattle 
have  the  ability  to  adapt  to  any  type 
environment  and  cold  weather 
doesn't  bother  them  any  more  than 
it  does  our  English  breeds.  They  are 
also  more  disease  and  insect  resistant 
and  death  losses  are  practically  non- 
existent. 

When  we  first  started  feeding  cat- 
tle, we  fed  some  straightbred  English 


cattle  in  the  same  pen  with  our  hy- 
brids. The  straightbreds  took  two 
months  longer  to  reach  comparable 
weights  and  we  had  a  $1,000  veter- 
inary bill  on  them  as  a  result  of  ship- 
ping fever.  Our  total  veterinary  ex- 
penses in  eight  years  with  hybrids 
has  not  reached  that  total. 

Q — Are  hybrid  cattle  always  good 
cattle? 

A — Definitely  not.  Selection  of  de- 
sirable breeding  stock  is  just  as  im- 
portant in  the  hybrid  cattle  business 
as  it  is  in  the  purebred  business.  Us- 
ing an  inferior  bull  on  a  poor  cow 
isn't  going  to  put  a  good  calf  in  any- 
one's feedlot. 

The  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  hybrids  can  be  traced  to  the 
mongrel  type  cattle  carrying  Brah- 
man blood  that  have  been  produced 
in  the  South.  These  poor  quality  non- 
descript hybrids  have  been  discrim- 
inated against  up  to  $5  or  $6  per 
cwt.  at  our  Corn  Belt  markets.  They 
were  unprofitable  for  the  feeder  and 
developed  prejudice  against  hybrids. 

Q — Do  you  find  any  price  discrim- 
ination when  you  market  your  cattle? 

A — At  the  start,  buyers  bid  us  down 
$4  or  $5  per  cwt.  We  agreed  to  this 
discount  with  the  understanding  that 
the  packers  would  follow  our  cattle 
through  their  plant  and  keep  accurate 
records  on  dressing  percentage  and 
cut-out  value. 

As  a  result,  we  now  get  a  premium 
of  $2  to  $3  per  cwt.  This  year  when 
U.S.  Prime  steers  were  bringing  $29 
to  $31  per  cwt.  at  Chicago,  we  got 
$26.50  to  $27.50  for  our  hybrids  with 
no  cutback  by  the  buyer. 

On  the  rail,  our  cattle  graded  22% 
Choice,  72%  Good  and  6%  Commer- 
cial. But  we  got  average  Choice  price 
for  all  of  them. 

We  ship  our  cattle  to  the  terminal 
markets  at  Chicago  and  Indianapolis. 
Armour  &  Company  buys  most  of 
our  cattle  at  Chicago.  K  i  n  g  a  n  & 
Company  has  bought  a  lot  of  them 
at  Indianapolis. 

Q — How  do  you  account  for  this 
premium? 

A — Over  the  years,  buyers  have 
discovered  that  our  hybrid  cattle  con- 
sistently dress  2%  to  4%  higher  than 


By  Don  Button 


the  English  breeds.  Additionally, 
they  have  found  that  our  hybrids  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  meat  most  in  de- 
mand by  the  American  housewife. 

The  fact  that  we  received  a  pre- 
mium price  even  though  72%  of  the 
carcasses  graded  Good  is  an  indica- 
tion of  their  extra  value  to  the  packer. 

Carcasses  are  now  graded  on  con- 
formation and  fat  covering  or  finish, 
but  red  meat  tenderness  and  flavor 
are  the  most  important  factors  from 
a  consumer  standpoint.  I  believe  the 
entire  beef  industry  would  benefit  if 
the  grading  system  properly  recog- 
nized "meat-type"  cattle  which  have 
the  desirable  combination  of  more 
red  meat  and  a  minimum  of  excess 
fat. 

Q — Where  do  you  buy  your  hybrid 
feeders? 

A — We  have  our  own  experimental 
ranch  in  Florida  where  we  maintain 
a  600-cow  herd.  Their  calves  are 
brought  to  our  feedlot  at  Milford,  Il- 
linois, for  finishing.  Additionally,  we 
buy  a  large  number  of  hybrid  feeders 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  area. 

Q — What's  the  best  way  to  select 
good  feeders? 

A — We  like  to  see  the  breeding 
stock  before  we  buy  any  calves.  This 
way,  we  can  select  feeders  on  the 
basis  of  their  dams  and  sires.  Unless 
we  do,  there's  a  g  o  o  d  chance  they 
won't  turn  out  the  way  we  expect 
when  they're  finished. 

If  we  buy  cattle  out  of  the  right 
kind  of  dams  sired  by  a  production- 
tested  bull,  they  always  turn  out  all 
right.  Of  course,  this  is  a  good  policy 
to  follow  in  buying  any  kind  of  cattle 
for  feedlot  finishing. 

Q — Do  you  have  any  preferences  as 
to  breeding? 

A — We  do  a  lot  of  experimenting 
with  different  breed  combinations  at 
our  Florida  ranch.  We  like  the  re- 
sults of  breeding  Brahman  cows  to 
Charolais  bulls  and  then  breeding  the 
F-l  (first  cross)  heifers  to  Hereford 
bulls.  This  gives  us  feeders  that  are 
predominantly  Hereford  colored. 

Q — Would  you  describe  your  feed- 
lot  arrangement? 

A — Our  feedlot  is  212  feet  wide  and 
450  feet  long.  An  open  shed  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  lot  and  provides 
winter  shelter  and  summer  shade. 
The  lot  is  divided  into  eight  pens  and 
(Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 
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Start  Now  

Earn  More  With 
Meat-Type  Hogs 


Br  Roval  Frardrich 


You  can  gain  two  ways  with  meat-type  hogs.  They  bring 
higher  prices  and  cost  less  to  feed.  Yet  three-fourths  of  all 
hogmen  are  missing  out  on  this  profit  opportunity  to  raise 
'em  for  less  and  sell  'em  for  more. 


REDUCED  FARROWINGS  this 
spring  were  a  good  sign  that 
hogs  are  still  a  pretty  sound 
business  to  be  in.  Last  fall  some  folks 
were  saying  that  hogs  would  go  like 
broilers  with  hogmen  bucking  static 
markets  of  $12  to  $14  year  after  year. 
But  hog  prices  are  bouncing  back  and 
it  won't  be  too  long  before  you're 
marketing  $20  hogs  again.  Hog  pro- 
ducers are  quick  to  adjust  their  pro- 
grams when  prices  are  unprofitable 
as  indicated  by  the  13%  cutback  in 
spring  farrowing. 

Now  that  hog  markets  are  moving 
up  again,  you  may  be  thinking  of  ex- 
panding your  herd.  A  good  invest- 
ment would  be  in  production-tested, 
meat-type  breeding  stock — especially 
a  top-notch  boar.  Higher  quality 
hogs  could  easily  earn  you  more  profit 
than  the  few  extra  head  of  the  same 
kind  you've  been  raising  all  along. 
The  hogman  who  markets  a  high 
percentage  of  No.  1  barrows,  for  ex- 
ample, gets  a  two-way  payoff: 

1.  More  packers  are  buying  hogs 
on  a  merit  basis — estimating  and  pay- 
ing for  the  exact  amount  of  lean  meat 
in  the  carcass.  The  lean  hog  will 
bring  from  $1  to  $3  more  than  his 
fat  brother. 

2.  Research  shows  that  the  meat 
hog  can  be  fed  out  at  least  as  cheaply 
as  the  fat  hog.  Ohio  and  Iowa  re- 
search tend  to  show  that  the  lean 
hogs  can  be  produced  cheaper. 

Packers  Pay  More  for  Quality 

In  a  recent  poll,  covering  a  cross 
section  of  the  industry,  packers  with- 
out exception  said  they  were  paying 
more  for  meat-type  hogs — less  for 
fat  hogs.  Here  is  a  sample  of  their 
replies: 

Swift: — "Hogs  vary  tremendously 
on  carcass  cut-out  in  the  same  grade. 
Some  No.  1  carcasses  produce  33%  of 
their  live  weight  in  the  four  primal 
cuts— others  as  high  as  37  %.  We  pay 
250  a  hundred  more  for  each  1% 
above  the  33%  yields,"  says  P.  E. 
Petty. 

Hormel: — "Currently  the  carcasses 
of  No.  1  hogs  are  priced  at  $1  above 
No.  2  carcasses,  and  No.  3  are  $1.20 
below  No.  2's.  We  pay  400  per  hun- 
dred above  the  No.  2  hog  market  for 
the  hog  we  believe  will  grade  No.  1," 
says  Carrol  Plager.  Hormel  also  buys 
on  actual  yield  basis— where  hogs  are 
1     graded  on  rail. 

Armour:— "The  differential  we  pay 
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for  high  yield  hogs  depends  on  how 
much  our  buyers  think  they  will 
yield  above  the  49%  of  the  four  lean 
primal  cuts  which  come  out  of  the 
chilled  carcass.  Our  buyers  are  pay- 
ing 250  for  every  1%  increase." 

Rath: — "Generally  speaking,  we 
pay  400  a  hundred  more  for  the  well- 
muscled  No.  1  hog,  than  the  No.  2. 
And  the  short  fat  pigs  carrying  over 
2  inches  of  fat  are  bought  for  400 
less  than  the  No.  2's."  In  addition, 
our  buyers  consider  dressing  per- 
centage: If  the  pigs  are  tidy  in  the 
middle,  with  considerable  amount  of 
muscling  through  the  ham  region,  we 
will  go  as  much  as  65c  above  the  go- 
ing market.  This  also  applies  on  the 
discount  side  of  hogs  that  are  very 
heavy  in  the  middle;  light  in  the  ham 
region.  At  the  present  time  the  car- 
cass value  between  our  heavy-mus- 
cled meat  hog  and  the  fat  hog  is  $2." 

Some  hogmen  have  been  critical  of 
this  system  because  they  say  buyers 
can't  estimate  lean  cuts  of  a  hog  on 
hoof.  They  complain,  "What  good  is 
there  to  producing  a  meaty  hog  when 
you  can't  be  sure  the  buyer  will  grade 
him  right." 

Packers'  experience  proves  this 
view  is  not  justified.  Here's  what  they 
report: 

Swift:— "We  find  that  85  to  95%  of 
the  time  our  buyers  will  come  within 
1%  of  accuracy  on  each  lot  appraised. 
Many  of  the  buyers  will  miss  their 
estimate  less  than  %%." 

Rath: — "I  would  say  that  a  person 
breaking  a  load  of  hogs  into  the  three 
government  grades  will  be  80%  cor- 
rect. Over  a  week's  period  of  time  on 
15  to  20  groups  of  hogs  that  our  men 
buy  at  200  to  650  above  market,  they 
will  be  very  close,  reflecting  the  true 
merit  hog  buying  system." 

Hormel:  —  "Since  we  think  live 
grading  accuracy  runs  about  60%,  we 
also  buy  on  an  actual  yield  basis, 
where  each  carcass  is  weighed  and 
graded." 

A  study  by  economists  at  Purdue 
University  backs  up  these  packers' 
claims.  The  study  was  made  to  test 
the  ability  of  buyers  to  estimate  qual- 
ity in  hogs.  Buyers  were  asked  to 
grade  live  hogs  and  estimate  dressing 
percentage.  On  the  average  buyers 
picked  the  correct  grade  of  77.4%  of 
the  hogs.  Their  estimate  of  dressing 
percentage  was  within  1.6  percentage 
points. 

But,  the  Purdue  economists  add 
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that  many  buyers  could  improve 
their  accuracy.  They  recommend, 
"Training  and  more  frequent  work 
in  grading  are  possible  ways  through 
which  accuracy  can  be  improved." 

There's  increasing  evidence  that 
the  housewife  is  boycotting  fat  pork. 
With  only  an  estimated  15%  to  25% 
of  hogs  today  grading  No.  l's,  this 
situation  must  improve  or  hog  pro- 
ducers will  lose  their  market  to  other 
meat  producers. 

Consumers  Demand  Lean  Pork 

Packers'  interest  in  paying  pro- 
ducers more  for  meaty  hogs  stems  di- 
rectly from  consumer  resistance  to 
fat  pork.  Here's  what  two  of  them 
had  to  say  about  it: 

Swift: — "All  studies  clearly  show 
that  the  housewife  has  an  aversion 
to  fat  in  meat — this  seems  to  be  more 
pronounced  with  pork.  The  meat 
packer  can  remove  excess  external 
fat  from  cuts,  but  only  in  a  limited 
way  can  we  lessen  the  amount  of  in- 
seam  fat." 

Hormel: — "The  trend  toward  the 
meat  type  hog  is  not  only  necessary 
to  keep  the  producer  interested  in 
buying  pork,  but  also  it  is  essential 
to  keep  the  producer  interested  in 
raising  hogs.  The  meat-type  hog  is 
much  stronger  competition  for  other 
meats,  and  is  more  profitable  to  raise. 
He  can  be  produced  for  less  and  sold 
for  more." 

Retail  marketing  research  at  our 
state  colleges  has  given  a  sharp  pic- 
ture of  how  meat  shoppers  react  to 
fat  pork.  In  an  Iowa  state  study,  for 
every  $100  of  sales  of  half  hams  an 
average  of  $63.50  worth  was  sold  from 
hogs  that  had  graded  No.  1. 

Researchers  R.  O.  Gaarder  and  E. 
A.  Kline  sum  up  their  work  this  way: 
"In  these  tests  the  meat-type  hog 
produced  a  ham  that  sold  faster  even 
after  some  external  fat  was  trimmed 


from  both  types  of  hams.  Even  after 
trimming  there  was  more  observable 
fat  on  ham  slices  from  No.  3  car- 
casses." The  researchers  add  how- 
ever, "We  don't  know  what  the  result 
would  be  if  the  leaner  hams  were  sold 
at  a  higher  price  per  pound." 

In  a  Purdue  study,  consumers 
bought  6%  more  meat-type  pork  than 
regular  pork  when  they  were  priced 
the  same.  When  the  meat-type  pork 
price  was  moved  up  consumers  still 
spent  40%  of  their  pork  dollars  on 
the  higher-priced  product. 

Hog  producers  used  to  believe  that 
fat  hogs  grew  faster  and  required 
less  feed.  The  idea  may  have  come 
from  seeing  the  small  "runty,"  poor 
doers  in  the  hog  lot.  The  facts  are 
that  it  takes  more  feed  to  produce  a 
pound  of  fat  than  a  pound  of  lean. 

And  lean  hogs  that  are  healthy  will 
make  fast  efficient  gains.  Here  are 
reports  on  feed  requirements  for 
meat-type  hogs  from  three  Midwest 
universities: 

Iowa  State  University:  "I  see  no 
reason  why  farmers  cannot  produce 
the  meatier  hogs  as  cheaply  or  more 
cheaply  than  fatter  hogs.  They  are 
sounder,  live  longer,  on  the  average 
produce  larger  litters,  and  the  feed 
requirements  are  certainly  no 
greater,"  says  Prof.  L.  N.  Hazel. 
"Meatier  hogs  require  slightly  less 
feed — particularly  during  the  sum- 
mer. Meaty  hogs  require  more  pro- 
tection from  extremely  cold  weather. 

Purdue  University:  "Our  results 
of  the  Indiana  Swine  Evaluation  Sta- 
tion continue  to  show  that  farmers 
can  produce  meat -type  hogs  as 
cheaply  or  cheaper  than  they  can  the 
lard-type  hog.  At  the  same  time 
farmers  are  gradually  getting  paid 
more  and  more  premium  for  this  type 
hog,"  says  Richard  Hollandbeck. 

Ohio  State  University:  "Averages 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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A  SK  ANY  COMMERCIAL 
/%  sheepman.  He'll  tell  you, 
-Z.  JL  "They  are  vigorous,  mature 
early,  and  finish  on  less  feed."  Ask 
the  packers.  They  say,  "Blocky  con- 
formation and  high  quality  give  lamb 
sales  a  boost."  Listen  to  Mrs.  Con- 
sumer. She  is  saying,  "I  get  more 
lean  meat  and  less  waste  fat  for  my 
meat  dollar,  as  well  as  the  size  cuts 
that  I  can  afford."  That's  what  the 
folks  who  know  are  saying  about 
crossbred  lambs! 

There's  nothing  real  new  about 
crossbreeding;  it's  nearly  as  old  as 
sheep  breeding.  But,  you  can  count 
on  it — the  practice  will  gain  in  both 
use  and  recognition  in  the  next  few 
years.  Crossbreeding  will  move  hand- 
in-hand  with  our  trend  toward  pro- 
ducing lamb,  rather  than  wool,  as 
the  major  source  of  income  from 
sheep. 

Sheep  producers  in  this  country 
have  a  tremendous  potential  for  an 
expanded  market  for  lamb.  Did  you 
know,  if  we  consumed  lamb  and  mut- 
ton at  the  rate  of  our  Australian  cous- 
ins, we  would  eat  all  of  our  31.2 
million  sheep  and  lambs  in  about  six 
weeks!  It's  a  fact — and  a  year-round 
supply  of  young,  meaty  lamb  would 
help  boost  our  meager  four-pound 
yearly  consumption  toward  Austra- 
lia's whopping  78-pound  average. 
Planned  crossbreeding  can  place  that 
essential  yearlong  supply  of  meaty 
cuts  of  lamb  in  our  self-service  meat 
counters. 

Crossbred  Hybrid  Vigor 

Before  going  further,  however,  let's 
consider  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
crossbreeding.  In  its  proper  meaning, 
crossbreeding  is  the  mating  of  two 
purebred  animals  of  different  breeds. 
In  general  and  common  usage,  how- 
ever, the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
use  of  purebred  sires  on  grade  and 
crossbred  females  of  other  breeding. 

In  considering  what  crossbreeding 
will  and  won't  do,  we  need  to  realize 
that  crossbreeding  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  inbreeding.  Inbreeding  brings 
like  genes  together,  but  crossbreeding 
promotes  the  pairing  of  unlike  genes. 
In  general,  this  produces  animals  of 
good  individual  market  merit  but  of 
variable  breeding  worth.  Crossbreed- 
ing is  not  an  Aladdin's  lamp  with 
power  to  conjure  up  a  genie  to  create 
new  genes.  But,  systematic  cross- 
breeding is  the  "Open,  Sesame"  to  a 
more  profitable  sheep  enterprise.  It 
works  wonders  through  the  reorgan- 
ization of  gene  pairs,  which  is  the 
blueprint  for  money-making  hybrid 
vigor. 

Just  what  is  this  thing  called  hy- 
brid vigor?  To  express  it  pure  and 
simply,  it  is  the  advantage  in  per- 
formance that  crossbreds  express 
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over  their  parents.  It's  this  hybrid 
vigor  that  makes  crossbreeding  the 
spark  plug  for  increased  sheep  prof- 
its. 

Hybrid  vigor  results  from  the  high 
degree  of  heterozygosity  (pairing  of 
dominant  and  recessive,  or  plus  and 
negative,  genes)  found  in  hybrids  as 
a  result  of  the  pairing  of  unlike  genes. 
Such  heterozygosity  is  due  to  various 
breeds  having  different  pairs  of 
genes  that  are  homozygous  (two  dom- 
inant or  two  recessive  genes,  rather 
than  one  dominant  and  one  reces- 
sive). When  such  breeds  are  crossed, 
many  of  the  genes  will  occur  in  a 
heterozygous  state  in  the  crossbred 
offspring. 

Crossing  is  not  Mixing 

Each  breed  of  sheep  has  some  good 
genes  and  some  less  desirable,  or  bad, 
genes.  However,  the  good  and  bad 
genes  in  two  different  breeds  are  not 
likely  to  be  the  same.  This  leads  to 
the  hybrid  vigor  of  the  crossbred  off- 
spring. 

For  example,  a  Suffolk  ram  may 
have  genes  aa,  BB,  cc,  and  DD  (good 
genes  represented  by  capital  letters 
and  less  desirable  genes  by  small  let- 
ters). If  mated  to  a  Rambouillet  ewe 
with  genes  AA,  bb,  CC,  and  dd,  the 
offspring  would  carry  the  genes  Aa, 
Bb,  Cc,  and  Dd.  Thus,  the  weak  a 
gene  from  the  Suffolk  is  strengthened 
by  the  A  gene  from  the  Rambouillet, 
the  b  gene  from  the  Rambouillet  is 
helped  by  the  B  gene  of  the  Suffolk, 
and  so  on. 

Thus,  the  beneficial  effects  of  het- 
erozygosity come  from  the  fact  that 
the  good  dominant  genes  tend  to  mask 
over  the  unfavorable  effects  of  the 
weak,  or  bad,  recessive  genes. 

Generally,  the  greater  the  genetical 
difference  between  the  sire  and  the 
dam,  the  greater  will  be  the  hybrid 
vigor  of  the  crossbred  offspring.  This 
is  true  because  there  is  an  increased 
possibility  for  unlike  genes  to  pair 
off  in  the  crossbred  if  the  parents 
have  very  few  genes  in  common. 
This  is  one  reason  why  rams  of  the 
mutton-type  breeds  are  used  so  ex- 
tensively in  crosses  with  ewes  of 
fine-wool  breeding.  This  also  ex- 
plains why  the  correct  choice  of 
breeds  is  a  major  decision  in  estab- 
lishing a  successful  crossbreeding 
program. 

Too  often  the  selection  of  breeds 
to  use  in  a  cross  is  based  only  on  the 
availability  of  breeding  stock  in  the 
immediate  area.  In  such  cases,  sys- 
tematic and  planned  crossbreeding 
toward  a  desirable  market  product 


gives  way  to  promiscuous  and  aim- 
less "mixing"  of  breeds.  Random 
crossbreeding  gives  no  hybrid  vigor, 
and  the  end  result  is  plain  and  com- 
mon mongrels  of  no  recognizable 
breed  or  cross.  This  is  most  unfortu- 
nate (and  costly),  for  if  sheep  are 
worth  keeping  at  all,  there  is  some 
breed  or  cross  most  suitable  (and 
profitable)  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  flock  is  maintained. 

In  general,  hybrid  vigor  from  cross- 
breeding results  in  greater  hardiness 
and  livability  of  young  and  in  faster 
and  more  economical  gains.  Hybrid 
vigor  is  also  expressed  in  the  female 
by  greater  fertility  and  suckling  abil- 
ity. Admittedly,  the  gains  from  cross- 
breeding are  not  as  phenomenal  as 
some  over-sold  producers  claim.  (Nu- 
merous experiments  indicate  that  the 
hybrid  vigor  coming  from  crossing 
breeds  results  in  about  a  2  to  8%  in- 
crease over  the  parents  for  such  com- 
plex physiological  traits  as  growth 
rate  and  fertility.)  But,  let's  be  real- 
istic: Any  procedure  giving  an  aver- 
age increase  in  production  of  up  to 
8% — such  as  simply  using  a  ram  of 
a  different  breed — is  certainly  eco- 
nomically sound  for  our  sheep  in- 
dustry. 

Although  crossbred  animals  lack 
some  uniformity  of  appearance  and 
performance  in  their  offspring,  prac- 
tical experience  and  controlled  ex- 
periments show  a  real  advantage 
from  using  crossbred  ewes  for  the 
production  of  fat  lambs.  Hybrid  vigor 
in  the  crossbred  ewe  promotes  better 
reproductive  rates  and  improved 
mothering  ability.  Lambs  are  mainly 
dependent  on  the  ewe  for  about  238 
days  (148  days  before  and  90  days 
after  birth).  Consequently,  anything 
that  improves  the  ewe's  vigor  should 
benefit  her  lambs.  The  loss  of  uni- 
formity of  appearance  and  perform- 
ance of  lambs  is  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  uniformly  high 
breeding  performance  of  the  cross- 
bred ewes. 

Use  Purebred  Ram 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  un- 
wise to  use  a  crossbred  ram.  One  of 
the  parents  should  be  purebred  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  mating  system, 
and  this  can  best  be  the  sire.  We  have 
noted  that  the  lambs  benefit  directly 
from  the  increased  vigor  of  the  cross- 
bred ewe  during  pregnancy  and  up 
to  the  time  that  milk  flow  decreases. 
However,  the  lambs  do  not  benefit 
in  any  such  manner  from  the  in- 
creased vigor  of  a  crossbred  sire. 
Thus,  there  is  no  favorable  factor  to 
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compensate  for  the  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  offspring  of  crossbred  rams. 

In  recent  years,  however,  crossbred 
Suffolk-Hampshire  rams  have  come 
into  rather  extensive  use  in  some 
western  sheep  areas.  The  crossbreds 
offer  somewhat  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  advantages  of  Suffolk  and 
Hampshire  rams  for  use  on  western- 
type  ewes.  There's  some  talk  among 
range-ram  producers  of  trying  to  de- 
velop a  new  breed  based  on  the  Suf- 
folk-Hampshire cross.  Such  a  move 
may  be  warranted  if  the  desirable 
traits  of  each  breed  could  be  fixed 
into  a  pure  breeding  form.  Some 
sheepmen  claim  the  use  of  these 
crossbred  rams  results  in  a  larger 
lamb  crop,  probably  because  such 
rams  are  more  active  under  range 
conditions.  This  added  vigor  might 
be  lost  with  a  departure  from  first- 
cross  rams. 

One  Fat  Lamb  or  Twins? 

Various  crossbreeding  methods  are 
used  in  our  sheep-producing  areas  to 
produce  fat  lambs.  Basically,  how- 
ever, the  first  step  in  most  such  meth- 
ods is  to  secure  a  ewe  that  can  raise 
a  fat  lamb  (or  pair  of  twins)  rapidly. 
The  second  step  is  to  produce  an  ac- 
ceptable market  lamb  of  good  quality 
and  conformation.  Two  methods  are 
available  for  accomplishing  the  first 
step:  (1)  select  ewes  from  a  breed 
that  is  noted  for  fertility  and  milking 
ability,  and  (2)  produce  first-cross 
ewes  through  a  cross  designed  to 
yield  top  mothering  ability.  The  sec- 
ond method  is  generally  preferred, 
because  it  gives  the  advantage  of  hy- 
brid vigor  in  the  ewes.  The  second 
step  is  accomplished  by  bringing 
more  desirable  conformation,  ease  of 
fattening,  etc.,  into  the  cross  through 
the  use  of  a  good  mutton-type  ram. 

It's  not  uncommon  to  find  ewes  of 
strong  constitutional  vigor  that  yield 
a  profitable  fleece  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  milk.  Too  often,  however, 
it  is  difficult  to  combine  first-class 
fleshing  and  milking  qualities  in  the 
same  breed,  and  many  such  ewes  are 
too  angular  in  form  or  too  slow  in 
maturing  to  produce  a  well-finished 
market  lamb.  Top  such  ewes  with  a 
breed  of  ram  that  is  of  good  mutton 
type  and  conformation  and  that  fat- 
tens readily,  and  you.  will  produce  a 
type  of  lamb  that  is  in  demand  on 
our  markets.  By  so  doing,  you  make 
use  of  the  strong  traits  of  both  breeds, 
and  this  is  the  practical  application 
of  any  system  of  crossbreeding. 

Our  range  sheep  producers  have 
followed  systematic  crossbreeding  for 
many  years.  A  common  system  is  to 
cross  grade  fine-wool  ewes  with  long- 
wool  rams,  such  as  the  Lincoln,  or 
with  Corriedale  or  Columbia  rams. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 
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Here's  a  life-cycle  plan  of  hog  health  insurance  which  is 
based  upon  prevention  rather  than  cure  and  designed  to  .  .  . 


Save  an  Extra  $5  per  Ho 
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IF  YOU  RAISE  HOGS,  you're 
likely  to  encounter  swine  diseases 
in  your  herd  from  time  to  time.  A 
lot  depends  on  how  you  manage. 
There  is  no  one  answer  to  the  ever- 
present  problem  of  swine  disease  pre- 
vention and  control.  However,  you 
can't  operate  a  profitable  swine  en- 
terprise on  a  "rescue  the  perishing" 
basis. 

Swine  diseases  cost  hog  producers 
an  estimated  $5  million  each  year.  If 
you  raise  and  market  146  hogs  per 
year  (which  is  the  average  for  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producer  readers) 
your  share  of  that  loss  is  about  $5  per 
hog  or  a  total  of  $730!  The  bulk  of  this 
$5  loss,  or  $3,  is  charged  to  baby  pig 
diseases  such  as  scours,  TGE,  anemia, 
chilling,  etc.  The  next  two  most  cost- 
ly diseases  are  virus  pneumonia  and 
hog  cholera  which  account  for  rough- 
ly a  loss  of  $1.50  per  pig. 

Most  of  these  losses,  however,  can 
be  avoided  by  a  good  swine  health 
program  arranged  in  consultation 
with  your  veterinarian.  Such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  based  upon  disease 
prevention  and  control  rather  than 
treatment.  A  practical  life-cycle  dis- 
ease prevention  program  might  run 
as  high  as  $2  per  hog  marketed. 
Wouldn't  it  be  worth  the  effort  of  in- 
vesting $2  to  save  $5? 

A  sound  health  program,  of  course, 
is  based  upon  more  than  the  use  of 
vaccination  and  drugs.  It  should  be 
a  scientific  as  well  as  practical  ap- 
proach to  breeding,  feeding,  housing, 
and  management  of  the  swine  enter- 
prise. Hog  production  is  a  science,  but 
the  hog  producer  must  have  a  little 
"hog  sense"  too. 

The  fundamental  principle  of 
swine  disease  control  is  sanitation. 
And  this  means  keeping  everything 
clean — laboratory  clean!  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  editors  of  National  Live 
Stock  Producer,  we  have  developed 
what  we  believe  is  a  practical,  work- 
able health  plan  for  hogs  which  is 
not  too  expensive  because  it  is  based 
on  prevention  rather  than  cure. 

The  following  group  of  hog  dis- 
eases are  those  that  most  commonly 
occur  during  the  hog's  life  cycle. 
Some  of  these  diseases  can  be  readily 
prevented,  others  cannot.  Make  your 
own  checklist  of  hog  diseases  that 
have  cost  you  money  and  see  if  our 
recommendations  can  prevent  some 
of  your  losses. 

1  /  Prior  to  Breeding 

Watch  out  for  brucellosis!  Abor- 
tions are  still  prevalent  in  swine — a 
portion  of  these  are  due  to  Brucella 
suis.  Blood  tests  are  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  disease  is 
present.  The  disease  manifests  itself 
similarly  to  leptospirosis,  that  is,  with 
abortion  being  the  main  symptom. 
Thus,  blood  test  the  breeding  stock 
prior  to  breeding  for  brucellosis  and 
while  at  it  vaccinate  for  leptospirosis. 

Buy  your  boars  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  breeding  date.  If  boars  are 
not  from  a  brucellosis  certified  herd, 
they  should  be  tested  for  brucellosis 
before  you  buy  them  and  tested  again 
when  brought  onto  the  farm.  Gilts 
should  not  be  bred  until  they  have 
had  several  heat  periods  or  are  at 
least  7  to  8  months  of  age.  Fertility  of 
boars  can  be  checked  prior  to  the  reg- 
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ular  breeding  season  by  breeding  fe- 
males not  to  be  used  for  brood  sows 
and  observing  them  for  return  to  heat 
periods.  Your  veterinarian  can  deter- 
mine fertility  levels  by  semen  ex- 
amination. 

2  /  During  Breeding 

Do  not  breed  sows  if  they  have  flu 
or  other  diseases.  This  affects  the 
litter  size  adversely  and  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  herds.  While 
you  are  at  it,  check  with  your  County 
Agent  to  see  if  you  are  on  the  right 
breeding  program.  Why  breed  hogs 
that  are  not  prolific  or  desirable  for 
the  market?  Keep  an  eye  on  new  de- 
velopments in  artificial  insemination 
of  hogs.  In  time,  we  may  be  able  to 
find  the  answer  for  breeding  produc- 
tion-tested stock  without  the  cost  of 
buying  a  boar. 

3  /  During  Gestation 

If  females  have  not  been  vacci- 
nated for  erysipelas  they  can  be  safe- 
ly vaccinated  during  their  gestation 
period.  Erysipelas  in  many  herds  may 
not  be  controlled  adequately  when 
pigs  are  only  vaccinated  at  6  to  10 
days  of  age.  In  some  herds  the  disease 
is  so  severe  that  erysipelas  in  the 
pregnant  sow  and  very  young  pigs 
poses  quite  a  problem.  Erysipelas 
vaccination  of  pigs  at  a  few  days  of 
age  seldom  gives  protection  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks.  Thus,  when  sows 
are  vaccinated  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  gestation  period,  they  are  pro- 
tected during  the  farrowing  period. 

Protection  from  a  recently  vacci- 
nated sow  is  passed  on  to  the  young 
pigs  while  they  are  nursing.  Then, 
when  the  pigs  are  vaccinated,  their 
protection  in  most  cases  will  last  until 
they  are  ready  for  market.  Erysipelas 
strikes  in  many  forms.  The  acute 
form  is  obvious,  whereas  the  chronic 
form — the  type  which  causes  hogs  to 
have  swollen  joints  and  walk  with 
stilted  gait — is  the  type  that  causes 
most  financial  loss.  Vaccination  will 
aid  in  preventing  this  loss.  There  is 


no  reason  why  sows  can't  be  wormed 
with  piperazine  products  and  sprayed 
with  Lindane  during  pregnancy.  Of 
course  you  should  be  sensible  and  do 
these  jobs  from  10  to  30  days  prior  to 
farrowing. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  handling 
animals  infected  with  erysipelas  as 
the  disease  may  be  transmitted  to 
man.  Use  a  4%  cresylic  solution  (1 
cup  to  2  gal.  water)  or  phenol  (same 
strength)  as  a  disinfectant. 

4  /  During  Farrowing 

Every  hour  you  spend  in  scrubbing 
sows,  farrowing  pens  and  equipment 
to  be  used  for  new-born  pigs  means 
more  money  in  your  pocket.  Good, 
healthy  pigs  are  not  produced  "by 
luck"  but  "by  planning."  Chilling 
kills  more  baby  pigs  than  any  other 
factor  including  crushing  by  the  sow. 
Consider  that  the  new-born  pig  is 
coming  from  an  environment  of  con- 
stant temperature  into  a  new  en- 
vironment of  some  30  to  40  degrees 
difference  in  temperature.  This 
causes  chilling  and  scours  and  lowers 
the  pig's  resistance  to  other  diseases. 

Be  prepared  to  handle  this  problem 
with  farrowing  stalls,  heat  lamps, 
and  "your  own  personal  attention"  at 
farrowing  time.  If  the  sow  needs  help 
in  delivering  pigs,  use  surgical  clean- 
liness to  prevent  uterine  infections. 
The  vet  can  save  both  the  sow  and 
her  pigs  with  an  operation  if  she  has 
not  labored  too  long  before  he  is 
called.  Remember  the  baby  pig  at 
birth  has  already  cost  you  over  $5  so 
your  time  is  well  spent  in  the  few 
extra  hours  you  sit  up  with  the  sows 
at  farrowing  time. 

5  /  First  Three  Weeks 

This  is  the  period  when  the  great- 
est pig  loss  occurs.  Important  diseases 
at  this  stage  of  life  include:  Navel  in- 
fections, scours,  TGE,  and  anemia. 
Pigs  born  in  pens  and  surroundings 
that  require  painting  of  the  navel 
with  iodine  are  going  to  contract 
other  infections.  Therefore,  the  best 


^HIS  DRAWING  SHOWS  how  worms 
travel  through  a  hog's  system,  per- 
petuating the  dollar-robbing  cycle  of  (1) 
eggs  being  picked  up  through  the  ani- 
mal's mouth,  (2)  hatching  into  health- 
wrecking  worms  inside  which  (3)  again 
lay  eggs  that  are  passed  out  of  the  pig's 
body  and  fall  to  the  ground  in  manure. 

•  JVISE,  1960 


Roundworms,  which  infest  the  in- 
testines, are  the  most  injurious  of  swine 
parasites.  Other  worms  attack  the  lungs 
and  kidneys  of  swine.  "An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  is  cer- 
tainly true  when  it  comes  to  worms.  Sani- 
tation is  the  best  preventative,  but  you 
can  rid  pigs  of  worms  with  piperazine. 


guards  against  navel  infections  are 
clean  pens,  clean  sows,  and  clean 
bedding.  Swollen  joints,  hard  navels 
and  unthrifty  pigs  are  signs  of  navel 
infection.  If  your  pigs  have  navel  in- 
fections, it's  a  sure  sign  of  poor  man- 
agement and  lack  of  sanitation. 

Books  could  be  written  about 
scours  in  pigs  as  there  are  many 
causes  for  these  intestinal  upsets.  The 
number  one  problem  in  the  first  few 
hours  of  the  pig's  life  is  his  exposure 
to  cold  floors  and  wet  bedding.  If 
sows  are  constipated  or  sick,  they 
will  contribute  to  the  problem,  plus 
offering  dirty  udders  for  pigs  to 
suckle. 

Make  sure  that  the  first  mouthful 
of  milk  the  pig  gets  is  free  of  worms 
and  other  infectious  agents.  If  the  pig 
is  warm  and  dry  and  has  his  belly  full 
of  clean  milk,  little  trouble  will  oc- 
cur. Feed  changes  for  the  sow  are  not 
necessary  at  farrowing  time,  so  main- 
tain the  bulky  ration  for  a  day  or  two 
after  farrowing  and  then  gradually 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
ration. 

TGE  (transmissible  gastro-enter- 
itis)  is  the  hogman's  most  dreaded 
disease.  This  disease  strikes  pigs  of 
all  ages  but  the  mortality  is  greatest 
in  baby  pigs.  There  is  no  known  cure. 
TGE's  first  symptoms  include  yel- 
lowish, slate-colored  diarrhea, 
shrunken  bodies,  vomiting  and  fail- 
ure to  rise  after  nursing.  One  way  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  TGE  is  for  you 
to  keep  all  strangers,  in  fact  all  peo- 
ple, out  of  the  farrowing  house.  And 
you  stay  out  of  other  hog  houses.  The 
TGE  virus  can  be  spread  in  many 
ways.  On  hog  farms  where  farrowings 
occur  continuously,  TGE  virus  sel- 
dom leaves  the  premises.  This  prob- 
lem has  licked  many  hog  producers 
who  are  practicing  continuous  far- 
rowing. 

Veterinarians  have  tried  feeding 
the  viscera  of  TGE-infected  pigs  to 
pregnant  sows  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop immunity  to  the  disease.  In 
herds  where  this  practice  has  been 
employed,  the  results  have  been  sat- 
isfactory. However,  it  should  be  em- 
ployed only  as  a  last  resort  and  after 
a  definite  diagnosis  has  been  made 
and  only  in  herds  that  are  farrowing 
more  than  twice  a  year. 

<»  /  From  3  to  12  Weeks 

Pigs  are  born  with  very  little  iron 
in  their  bodies  to  manufacture  red 
blood  cells,  so  they  must  have  an  in- 
jection or  other  sources  of  iron  sup- 
ply within  a  few  hours  after  birth  or 
they  will  become  anemic.  Injectable 
iron  appears  to  be  the  best  method  of 
preventing  anemia.  In  fact,  anemia  is 
more  easily  prevented  than  treated. 
Treatment  at  2  to  3  days  of  age  and 
again  at  3  weeks  of  age  is  recom- 
mended. 

Erysipelas  doesn't  always  strike  in 
the  acute  form.  In  fact,  the  greatest 
money  loser  is  the  chronic  form 
where  poor  growth  and  arthritis  are 
the  main  symptoms.  Thus,  a  good  in- 
vestment would  be  vaccination  of 
pregnant  sows  and  their  pigs  when 
they  are  9  to  10  weeks  old. 

The  hog  cholera  virus  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  strikes  when  least  expected. 
Refusing  to  vaccinate  hogs  against 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One ) 
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New 

HAHN  HI-BOY 
Model  300  Self- 
propelled  High- 
clearance  Sprayer, 
made  by  Hahn,  Inc., 
Evansville,  Ind., 
provides  most 
effective  insect  and 
weed  control  for 
|  corn  growers, 
cotton  and  tobacco 
farmers.  A  30  hp 
VH4D  Wisconsin 
Engine  supplies 
dependable  power. 


spray  up  to  200  acres  per  day 

—save  2/3  on  your  haying  costs... 


New  HESSTON 
220  Self-propelled 
Windrower  and 
Hay  Conditioner, 
made  by  Hesston 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hesston, 
Kas.,  cuts,  con- 
ditions, and 
windrows  up  to  80 
acres  of  hay  a 
day.  A  one-man, 
3-in-l  machine. 
Powered  by  37  hp. 
Model  VG4D 
Wisconsin  Engine. 


with 

WISCONSIN-POWERED 

Farm  Equipment 

Here  are  just  two  modern  farming  examples  of  how  you  profit 
by  using  Wisconsin-powered  equipment.  You  can  farm  more  land 
with  far  less  work.  One  self-propelled  machine  often  replaces  two 
or  more  specialized  units.  And  it  enables  one  man  to  outwork  a 
crew  —  at  lower  cost. 

An  air-cooled  Wisconsin  delivers  field-proved,  trouble-free  power 
that  enables  you  to  beat  the  heat.  You  don't  lose  time  or  work  due 
to  dry-ups,  or  to  scale-  or  dust-clogged  radiators,  because  air-cool- 
ing eliminates  them.  And  you  save  on  upkeep,  since  an  air-cooled 
Wisconsin  has  up  to  26  fewer  parts  than  water-cooled  engines. 
Mechanize  and  save  with  Wisconsin-powered  equipment.  Send  for 
Bulletin  S-249  listing  the  full  Wisconsin  line  of  engines  —  3  to 
56  hp  in  single-,  two-,  and  V-type  four-cylinder  models.  All  are 
available  with  electric  starting.  Write  Dept.  F-100. 

WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE   46,  WISCONSIN 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


PROTECT 

FEED  DOLLARS 

1  WITH 

PURINA 

■ 

■ 

B 

1  HEALTH  AIDS 

Low  Cost  All  The  Way 

YOU  CAN'T  BEAT 


CONTROL 
FLIES 

with 

PURINA  RANGE 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

Convenient  •  Low  Cost 

. . .  ask  for  it  at  your 
PURINA  DEALER'S 


Roofing  &  Sidin 


KEEP  YOUR  COSTS  LOW  . . .  WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
WHEN  YOU  APPLY,  THRU  THE  YEARS! 

Low  original  cost  .  .  .  minimum 
repair  and  upkeep  .  .  .  long,  trou- 
ble-free service.  That's  why  your 
buy  is  galvanized  sheets!  For  best 
value,  buy  sheets  with  a  label 
that  shows  weight  of  zinc  coating 
in  ounces.  And  for  longer  service, 
specify  heavy- 
coated  sheets  such  i^^^^Z^JS 
this  .  .  .  "Seal  I'V  2  0Z.  vl 
of  Quality"  Lfc^A™^<C 

FREE  INSTRUCTION  MS 

Wn'fe  To  FieM  Office 

i     American  Zinc  Institute 

324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  NLP6 


Live  Stock  Producer's  June  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


June  Top 


Market  Trend        Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$27 
$30 
$19 
$26 


Declining 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  10% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 
Down  10% 
Down  8% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$25 
$29 
$18 
$23 


Declining 

Declining 
Declining 
Advancing 
Declining 


Up  6% 

Up  3% 
Up  3% 
Up  1% 
Up  2% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29 

$29 
$32 
$18 
$26 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  1 % 
Down  25% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$26 
$29 
$18 
$23 


Declining 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Declining 


Down  10% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Down  10% 
Down  5  % 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$26 
$30 
$18 
$22 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Declining 


Down  10% 

Up  25% 
Up  25% 
Down  1  % 
Down  5% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$26 
$30 
$17 
$27 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 

Steady 
Advancing 


Down  20% 

Down  25% 
Down  25  % 
Down  15% 
Down  10% 


T'HE  ABOVE  TABLE  is  a  forecast  of  top  prices  and  supply  and  market  trends 
expected  for  Choice  kinds  of  fat  and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  for  the 
current  month.  The  forecast  is  the  consensus  outlook  of  Producers  live  stock  sales- 
men on  100  markets.  On  an  average  day,  these  men  market  $3.5  million  worth  of 
live  stock.  Their  judgment  is  reliable,  but  not  infallible,  although  for  the  past  year 
their  forecasts  have  proven  to  be  amazingly  accurate.  Clip  the  table  from  the  maga- 
zine and  place  it  near  your  radio  as  a  bench-mark  comparison  with  daily  market 
prices  and  supply  trends.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  these  forecasts  are  helpful  or 
harmful  in  your  marketing  program. — The  EDITORS 

When  and  How  to  Abort  Feedlot  Heifers 


i"KNE  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  facing 
the  cattle  feeder  who  feeds  heif- 
ers is  a  normal  physiological  matter 
in  that  some  heifers  are  pregnant. 
Many  of  these  heifers  were  exposed 
to  bulls  only  a  short  time  before 
movement  to  the  feedlot.  Thus,  the 
greater  share  of  heifers  in  the  early 
fall  months  are  found  to  be  60  to 
120  days  pregnant. 

Calving  fat  heifers  or  heifers  heavy 
with  calf  naturally  receive  less  per 
pound  than  open  heifers  when  mar- 
keted. In  many  areas  cattlemen  are 
having  the  heifers  aborted  when  they 
enter  the  feedlot.  In  observing  tech- 
niques used  throughout  the  country 
in  many  feedlots,  we  offer  eight  rec- 
ommendations for  cattlemen  to  con- 
sider with  their  veterinarians. 

1.  Allow  heifers  to  become  accli- 
mated to  the  feedlot  and  feed  before 
handling  them  to  determine  stage  of 
pregnancy. 

2.  A  veterinarian  should  then  ex- 
amine the  heifers,  classifying  them  as 
early  pregnancy  (under  four 
months),  mid  term  (four  to  seven 
months),  and  advanced  (over  seven 
months) . 

There  is  no  need  to  abort  heifers 
that  are  to  be  marketed  no  later  than 
the  fourth  month  of  gestation.  An 
Illinois  experiment  showed  that  the 
carcasses  of  heifers  slaughtered  on 
the   150th  day  of  pregnancy  were 


noticeably  better  finished  than  car- 
casses of  open  heifers  of  the  same 
age.  But  market  buyers  knock  down 
on  the  price  when  pregnancy  be- 
comes apparent  in  the  fifth  month. 

An  injectible  form  of  diethylstil- 
bestrol,  sold  under  the  trade  name  of 
"Repositol,"  is  being  used  by  vet- 
erinarians in  aborting  heifers. 

3.  A  greater  dosage  of  the  estro- 
genic hormone  is  necessary  for  mid- 
term pregnancy  than  for  early  preg- 
nancy. Non-pregnant  heifers  and 
those  over  seven  months  pregnant 
should  not  be  treated. 

4.  An  abortion  rate  of  90%  can  be 
observed  in  most  feedlots  with  the 
abortions  beginning  two  to  three  days 
after  injection,  continuing  for  10  to 
15  days. 

5.  Records  should  be  maintained 
of  all  aborting  animals  and  those  not 
aborting  should  be  retreated. 

6.  In  general,  aborted  heifers  re- 
gain what  they  lose  from  aborting 
and  apparently  have  a  greater  feed 
utilization  after  abortion. 

7.  A  certain  per  cent  in  each  lot  (5 
to  10%)  will  have  complications  of 
retained  fetal  membranes,  discharges, 
mummies  and  cystic  ovaries. 

8.  Hogs  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  with  the  cattle  during  or  after 
treatment  due  to  the  incidence  of 
lacerations,  tears,  etc.  in  the  vulvas  of 
the  aborting  heifers. 
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LIVESTOCK 

HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Beware  Live  Stock  Poisons 

Many  substances  other  than  weeds 
will  poison  your  live  stock.  Make  sure 
the  following  substances  are  kept 
away  from  your  animals. 

Lead:  Discarded  paint  pails,  newly 
painted  buildings,  storage  batteries 
and  other  articles  containing  lead  will 
kill  live  stock.  Diarrhea,  trembling, 
convulsions  and  labored  breathing 
are  the  common  symptoms.  For 
treatment,  use  detoxifying  agents 
and  purges  to  clean  out  the  intestinal 
tract. 

Strychnine:  This  poisoning  is  of- 
ten a  malicious  attempt  to  kill  an 
animal,  usually  a  dog.  Severe  spasms 
are  the  common 
symptoms.  Treat- 
ment must  be  im- 
mediate with  an 
anesthetic  to  give 
complete  relaxa- 
tion. 

Arsenic:  Ro- 
dent poisons  and 
tree  sprays  con- 
.  taining  arsenie-are 

JOHN  B.  HERRICK     the  usual  products 

containing  this  drug.  Emptying  the 
stomach  is  the  most  effective  treat- 
ment. 

Salt  Brine:  Salt  left  where  it  may 
become  brine  is  always  dangerous  to 
swine,  although  pure  salt  is  not  as 
toxic  to  hogs  as  once  supposed.  More 
than  a  5%  level  of  salt  in  poultry  feed 
is  also  poisonous. 

Chlorinated  Insecticide:  D.D.T. 
Benzene  hexachloride,  Lindane  and 
Chlordane,  when  ingested  by  animals 
or  when  used  excessively  as  dips  or 
sprays,  may  result  in  overstimulation 
or  listlessness.  Avoid  getting  these 
insecticides  on  feed  and  water  cups. 

WeedKillers:  Arsenicals  are  usu- 
ally the  most  dangerous.  Animals  do 
not  eat  plants  treated  with  arsenicals 
but  may  drink  from  puddles  contain- 
ing arsenic  in  recently  treated  fields. 
On  the  other  hand,  cattle  like  plants 
treated  with  Sodium  Chlorate  and 
they  may  die  very  suddenly  from  eat- 
ing them.  Sodium  trichloracetate 
(TCA)  is  also  widely  used  as  a  weed 
killer  and  is  capable  of  causing  se- 
vere irritation  to  all  tissues.  The  weed 
killers  2,4-D;  2,4,5-T  and  MCP  are 
cot  toxic  to  animals  in  themselves 
but  produce  changes  in  treated  plants 
which  cause  hazards  to  animals. 

Warfarin:  This  commonly-used 
rat  poison  will,  in  excessive  amounts, 
kill  live  stock  by  destroying  their 
blood  clotting  properties. 

Fertilizers:  Those  containing  ni- 
trogen are  poisonous  to  animals.  Dis- 
pose of  broken  and  empty  sacks. 

Nitrate  poisoning  has  been  ob- 
served where  animals  have  come  in 
contact  with  forage  heavily  fertilized 
with  nitrate-containing  products. 
Abortions  and  deaths  have  been 
traced  to  nitrate  poisoning. 

Clay  Pigeons:  Swine  and  other 
animals  have  been  poisoned  in  areas 
where  trapshooters  have  used  clay 
Pigeons  for  targets.  The  poisoning  is 
due  to  the  "pitch"  in  the  target  pig- 
eons and  poisoning  sometimes  occurs 
many  years  after  the  plot  has  been 
used. 

Poisons  differ  in  mode  of  action, 
therefore  specific  treatments  are  nec- 
essary. Many  treatments  involve  ad- 
ministering drugs  directly  into  the 
bloodstream  of  the  animal.  Any  ani- 
mal found  dead  should  be  diagnosed 
m  order  to  remove  the  cause  or  to 
curb  a  disease  outbreak. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  . 


Swine  worms  steal  $76,000,000*a  year! 


It's  a  staggering  fact  that  round  and  nodular 
worms  alone  have  cost  hog  raisers  $76  million 
a  year  in  weight  and  animal  losses  .  .  .  $.81 
per  animal  for  the  average  crop  reported  in 
the  latest  available  U.S.D.A.  survey.  For  this 
$.81  you  can  effectively  worm  5  to  6  pigs 
with  piperazine  (less  than  Va,  the  cost  of 
antibiotic-type  wormers). 

Roundworms  are  among  the  most  damaging 
worms  encountered  in  swine.  One  female  can 
lay  as  many  as  2  million  eggs  a  day.  The 
worms  burrow  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
and  find  their  way  to  the  liver,  heart  and  lungs 
of  the  animal.  Damage  to  these  organs  may 
kill  the  animal  or,  if  not,  may  result  in  con- 
demnation at  slaughter. 


Piperazine  salts  are  the  most  practical  swine 
wormers  available  in  that  they  are: 

1.  economical, 

2.  effective  against  several  worm  species, 

3.  palatable, 

4.  compatible  with  other  feed  additives, 

5.  easily  administered  in  a  variety  of  ways, 

6.  non-toxic, 

7.  fast,  able  to  remove  infection  in  a 
single  dose. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Piperazine  for  Worm 
Control"  .  .  .  Jefferson  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.,  1121  Walker  Avenue,  P.  O.  Box  303, 
Houston  1,  Texas. 


*  Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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The  Producers  Book  Store 

(— 1  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT   $7.00 

L_ 1  — By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.  622  pages.  1957 

(— |  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK  _   $8.75 

1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 

r~ I  FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK   $5.30 

—  — By  Hall  and  Mortenson.  584  pages.  1954 

|— ]  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 

L— 1  CATTLE  PRODUCTION   _     $4.00 

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

r~\  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  ....$4.00 
—By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 

r-]  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  _$3.00 

—  — By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 

r~|  500  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE     _$5.00 

—  — By  Glen  Charles  Cook.  471  pages.  1944 

[— 1  600  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE      $5.00 

—By  Cook  and  Phipps.  600  pages.  1952 


1—1  BEEF  CATTLE  SCIENCE    

■—J  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  822  pages.  1960 

|— 1  SWINE  SCIENCE   _  _   

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  543  pages.  1957 

I-]  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY     

1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 


1—1  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK   

1 — '  — By  Norby,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 


|— I  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER   

*— 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVikar.  208  pages.  1952 


_$6.75 
..$5.30 

.$5.30 
..$5.00 
..$4.00 


Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 
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Chops 


with  the  biggest... priced 


McCormick  No.15  owners 
report  amazing 
40-ton-an-hour 

chopping  in  heavy  corn ! 
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When  the  new  McCormick®  No.  15  field  harvester  came  out  last  fall, 
hundreds  of  livestock  feeders  bought  it  because  the  price  was*  low!  But 
they  got  a  happy  surprise  when  they  found  it  could  chop  40  tons  of 
silage  an  hour  in  heavy  corn  ...  30  tons  an  hour  in  hay! 

Just  a  little  figuring  shows  that  the  McCormick  No.  15  gives  value- 
minded  farmers  a  big  50%  bonus  in  chopping  power  over  any  other  rig 
of  the  same  price.  In  fact,  the  No.  15  actually  outdoes  several  well-known 
choppers  costing  $1,000  more  money! 

With  its  6-knife,  lawn-mower-type  head,  the  rugged  No.  15  slices  the 
crop  6,000  times  every  minute.  This  "hungry"  cutter  head  is  fed  by  any 
of  three  quick-change  harvesting  units:  (1)  60-inch  cutter  bar,  (2)  row- 
crop  unit,  (3)  54-inch  hay  pickup.  Each  unit  is  designed  to  force-feed  at 
big-tonnage  rates. 

Now,  with  new  9-knife  cutter  head,  the  No.  15  gives  you  over  twice  the 
chopping  power  of  any  other  low-price  chopper. 

You're  in  for  a  surprise  when  you  try  the  No.  15.  Watch  it  work!  See 
for  yourself  that  a  chopper  priced  with  the  lowest  can  chop  with  the 
biggest  to  lower  your  forage  feeding  costs. 

See  your  IH  dealer.  Set  a  date  for  him  to  bring  a  McCormick  field 
harvester  to  your  farm.  Ask  about  the  Income  Purchase  Plan  that  lets 
you  buy  as  you  need  . . .  pay  as  you  profit.  Stop  in  today! 
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with  the  lowest 


New  9-knif e  cutter  head  for  shorter,  more  uniform  chopping 

In  light  or  heavy  corn  and  hay  is  now  available.  Spinning  at  1,000  rpm, 
this  new  cutter  head  gives  you  50%  more  chopping  power. . . .  lets  you 
drive  faster  in  light  crops.  Heat-induction  hardened,  alloy-steel  knives, 
keep  their  razor  edge  longer.  Their  throwing  action  carries  cut  crop  out 
the  delivery  spout  into  the  wagon. 
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King  of  all  flywheel-type  field  harvesters — McCormick  No.  36!  It  eats  through  heavy 
corn  at  a  45-ton-an-hour  pace  . . .  chops  35  tons  of  grass  silage  in  only  60  minutes!  Crop  is 
force-fed  into  heavyweight,  44-inch-diameter  cutter  head,  then  chopped  with  tremendous  slice- 
through  power.  Quick-mounted  72-inch  cutter  bar,  row  unit,  and  hay  pickup  equip  it  for  any  crop. 


New  McCormick  No.  5  flail-type  chopper — low-cost  way  to  chop  forage  for  feedlot  or 
silo!  Tandem-mounted  knives — 24  more  than  on  other  flail-type  rigs — also  turn  faster.  This 
enables  them  to  chop  shorter  . . .  deliver  45%  more  cutting  action.  Auger-blower  model  (shown) 
recuts  crop  at  4-knife  blower.  Direct-throw  model  has  wide,  cupped  knives  that  throw  forage 
into  wagon.  Stalk  chopper  model  shreds  stalks  or  light  brush  .  .  .  clips  pastures. 


New  McCormick  No.  61  Power  Forage  Feeder,  which  unloads  from  side  or  rear,  takes 
the  muscle-work  out  of  filling  silo  or  feeding  green-chop  forage.  Box  holds  six  tons.  It  can  be 
mounted  on  any  6-ton  running  gear  or  truck  chassis.  Teamed  with  the  big-capacity  McCormick 
No.  40  blower  (above),  this  heavy-duty  forage  box  unloads  automatically  in  only  eight  minutes! 
Front-mounted,  side  unloading  conveyor  is  ideal  for  filling  feed  bunks. 


#  IH  Paris  Depots 

•  Dot  represents  10  dealers 

5,000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depots 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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PROTECT  FEED  DOLLARS 


WITH 


PURINA 

HEALTH  AIDS 


GIVE  PIGS 
WAT  EXTRA 
BOOST 


with 


PURINA 
PIG-PLUS 

...  at  your 
PURINA  DEALER'S 


The  Producers  Book  Store 

The  Stockman's  Hand- 
book (Morrison)  ....$8.75 

You  will  get  more  out  of  this 
practical,  yet  scientific  book  than 
all  the  other  live  stock  books  you 
now  have.  Most  of  the  information 
is  in  tables  and  outlines  Index 
covers  thousands  of  items  from 
feeds  and  feeding  to  management, 
breeding  and  law. 
Send  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box  594-LSP  Danville,  Illinois 

BEEF  CATTLE,  5th  Edition,  by  Roscoe 
R.  Snapp  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Neumann,  684 
pages,  $8.50.  A  new  chapter  covers  heri- 
table productive  traits  of  beef  cattle.  An- 
other deals  with  cattle  feeding  principles. 
Book  now  uses  Morrison's  Standards  and 
the  National  Research  Council  Nutrient 
Requirements;  includes  many  charts  and 
tables.  Publisher:  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  440  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE 

YOUR 
LIVESTOCK 
^PROFITS 

 1   'Is  gives  you 

more  protein,  vitamins  and  min- 
erals than  any  other  one  feed 
ingredient.  All  this-plus  growth 
promoting  factors  needed  to  give 
you  healthy,  good -doing  live- 
stock. DEHY  pellets  are  easy 
and  economical  to  feed. ..Saves 
storage  space,  time  and  labor. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can 
improve  your  profits  with  Dehy. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 


|  AMERICAN  DEHYDRATORS  ASSN. 

|  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J  Name   J 

I  Address_   I 

I  I 
I  City_  


.Stafe_ 


Inside 

hff  Philip  L.  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 

RESPONSE  OF  FARMERS  to 
the  nation-wide  campaign 
launched  by  the  swine  indus- 
try to  eradicate  hog  cholera  has 
elated  USDA  officials.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  successful,  USDA  foresees 
expanded  pork  sales  and  possibly 
improved  hog  prices. 

Currently,  the  United  States  can- 
not ship  pork  to  11  pork-hungry  na- 
tions because  of  the  danger  of  hog 
cholera.  These  nations  have  a  ban 
against  importing  fresh  pork  be- 
cause it  might  carry  cholera.  Great 
Britain,  one  of  our  largest  lard  cus- 
tomers, for  example,  won't  take 
U.  S.  pork  for  this  reason. 

Britain  is  a  big  pork  consuming 
country.  In  1958  she  bought  some 
six  million  live  hogs  and  1,177,- 
000,000  pounds  of  pork,  mostly  from 
northwest  European  countries.  Some 
other  countries  now  banning  United 
States  pork  and  the  amount  of  pork 
they  imported  in  1958  are:  Belgium, 
20  million  pounds;  Colombia,  five 
million  pounds;  Austria,  two  million 
pounds;  Sweden,  less  than  a  million 
pounds;  and  Barbados  and  Jamaica, 
600,000  pounds.  That's  a  1.2  billion 
pound  pork  market  which  American 
hogmen  are  missing  simply  because 
of  the  cholera  ban! 

Cholera  Epidemic  is  Possible 

USDA  officials  believe  that  the 
United  States  can  break  into  this 
huge  pork  market  because  Great 
Britain  buys  about  80%  of  her  lard 
supply  from  the  United  States.  Once 
hog  cholera  is  eradicated  in  the 
United  States,  then  Great  Britain 
and  10  other  nations  would  prove 
valuable  outlets  for  pork  which 
would  take  much  of  the  pressure  off 
of  domestic  hog  prices  during  pe- 
riods of  heavy  supply. 

Last  year  the  various  live  stock 
industry  groups  operating  as  "Live- 
stock Conservation,  Inc.,"  voted  to 
join  the  United  States  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Assn. — a  long-time  advo- 
cate of  nation-wide  eradication  of 
hog  cholera.  This  association  is  an 
organization  of  state  veterinarians 
and  USDA  officials  which  has  been 
fighting  hog  cholera  and  pushing 
eradication  campaigns  since  1951. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Mulhern  of  USDA's 
animal  disease  eradication  division 
and  his  colleague,  Dr.  R.  J.  Anderson, 
agreed  to  join  with  the  industry  in 
achieving  this  goal.  Industry  offi- 
cials held  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on 
March  4.  "The  weather  was  terrible, 
but  the  meeting  place  was  filled," 
said  Dr.  Mulhern.  "This  indicates 
that  there  was  considerable  interest 
in  hog  cholera  eradication." 

Representatives  of  State  Agricul- 
ture Departments  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  (where  80%  of  the  na- 
tion's hogs  are  raised)  immediately 
scheduled  local  meetings  to  push  the 
program.  Dr.  Mulhern  said  that 
Iowa,  Indiana  and  Ohio  swine  asso- 
ciations have  met  already  and  meet- 
ings are  scheduled  by  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota  and  Michigan. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Mulhern,  exten- 
sion and  Foreign  Agriculture  Serv- 
ice officials  set  up  May  meetings 
(May  11  in  New  Orleans;  May  20  in 
New  York  City)  with  state  officials. 
A  representative  meeting  embracing 
hog  industry  officials  in  all  Western 
States  has  been  scheduled  in  August 
at  Denver. 

On  April   15,  USDA  said  that, 
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"based  on  the  rate  of  vaccination  for 
hog  cholera  last  year,  the  present 
percentage  of  pigs  vaccinated  is  not 
adequate  to  prevent  widespread 
losses  in  the  face  of  a  hog  cholera 
epidemic. 

"At  present  only  about  37%  of  the 
nation's  hog  population  is  inoculated 
against  hog  cholera.  This  is  a  dang- 
erously low  percentage." 

In  order  to  prevent  a  cholera  epi- 
demic among  humans,  USDA  esti- 
mates that  65%  of  our  human  pop- 
ulation must  be  vaccinated.  USDA 
officials  would  like  to  see  the  swine 
industry  move  into  this  area  of 
safety. 

Losses  from  hog  cholera  in  the 
United  States  run  an  estimated  $40 
million  annually.  Dr.  Mulhern  says 
that  the  cost  of  administering  hog 
cholera  vaccine  varies  but  national- 
ly it  averages  about  60  to  750  per 
hog.  (You  can  vaccinate  between  50 
and  60  pigs  for  the  price  of  one  mar- 
ket hog). 

Last  year,  however,  the  nation's 
hog  producers  farrowed  seven  mil- 
lion more  pigs  than  in  1958  but  one 
million  fewer  pigs  were  vaccinated 
against  cholera.  This  general  trend 
has  been  prevailing  for  the  past  five 
years. 

"For  upwards  of  15  years,"  reports 
the  American  Foundation  for  Ani- 
mal Health,  "most  farmers  kept 
their  pigs  vaccinated  against  hog 
cholera.  As  a  result,  a  wall  of  im- 
munity was  built  up  and  the  num- 
ber of  outbreaks  fell  off  sharply. 
This,  in  recent  years,  seemed  to  lull 
farmers  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
so  they  let  their  pigs  go  from  year 
to  year  without  vaccination,  taking 
the  gamble,  and  getting  by." 

This  left  the  door  open  for  a  new 
wave  of  cholera  to  move  in  as  it  did 
in  1959.  It  struck  hard  in  areas 
across  the  nation. 

Cholera  Destroys  AH 

The  first  signs  of  cholera  are  dull- 
ness or  listlessness.  Pigs  often  lie  in 
their  nests,  regardless  of  weather 
and  resent  being  disturbed.  When 
walking,  they  have  a  staggering, 
weaving  gait,  and  knuckle  at  the  leg 
joints.  Watch  for  it  especially  in 
"slow"  pigs  which  have  poor  appe- 
tites. 

Hog  cholera  moves  swiftly,  relent- 
lessly and  steadily  through  the  herd. 
The  only  protection  is  to  vaccinate 
hogs  in  advance  of  an  outbreak. 

More  than  30  states  now  prohibit 
the  use  of  live  cholera  virus  vac- 
cines. Prohibiting  the  virulent  virus 
vaccination  method  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  amount  and  inci- 
dence of  hog  cholera  has  decreased 
in  recent  years.  Another  reason  is 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  gar- 
bage-fed hogs.  The  effective  nation- 
wide control  of  vesicular  exanthema 
also  reduced  hog  cholera  virus  in 
garbage  with  the  cooking  process. 

Canadian  hog  farmers  have  beaten 
hog  cholera  losses  and  the  high  cost 
of  vaccination  at  the  same  time.  The 
Canadian  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  the  total  cost  of  hog 
cholera  control  amounts  to  %  of  1% 
per  hog  marketed.  This  contrasts 
with  an  annual  cost  of  $40  million 
from  hog  cholera  losses  to  U.  S.  hog- 
men each  year  and  vaccination  costs 
of  60  to  750  per  hog. 

All  of  the  outbreaks  in  Canada 
during  the  past  50  years  have  been 
traced  to  railroads  leading  in  from 
the  United  States.  The  probability 


is  that  raw  pork  trimmings  in  gar- 
bage from  dining  cars  and  similar 
sources  have  been  largely  responsi- 
ble. 

In  1939,  total  exports  of  pork  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  120 
million  pounds.  By  last  year,  this 
volume  had  dropped  to  61  million 
pounds.  Perhaps  a  greater  share  of 
this  market  loss  could  be  regained 
by  eradicating  cholera  in  U.  S.  hog 
herds.  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
recently  issued  a  special  import  li- 
cense for  "North  American  pork" 
amounting  to  25,000  tons  which 
neither  Canada  (hog  prices  are  too 
high)  nor  the  United  States  (be- 
cause of  the  hog  cholera  ban)  can 
supply. 

Only  last  month,  Venezuela  lifted 
the  ban  on  U.  S.  hogs  and  pork,  but 
it  is  still  in  effect  in  11  other  na- 
tions including:  Great  Britain,  Co- 
lombia, Australia,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Barbados,  British  Guiana,  Denmark, 
Austria,  New  Zealand  and  Jamaica. 
Jamaica  does  permit  the  import  of 
salted  and  cured  pork. 

•  •  •  House  Democrats  have 
been  fiddling  all  spring  with  their 
"family  farm  plan"  (The  Poage  Bill) 
but  in  early  May  were  still  not  ready 
to  put  it  to  a  vote.  The  plan  in- 
volves a  production  payment  plan, 
long  opposed  by  the  Administration. 
The  Democrats  appear  likely  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  wheat,  the 
most  pressing  farm  problem.  Mean- 
while the  Republicans  have  intro- 
duced the  "Green  Acres  Farm  Plan," 
sponsored  by  Representative  H.  Carl 
Andersen  (R.  Minn.)  and  Ben  F. 
Jensen  (R.  Ia.)  who  "sincerely  be- 
lieve the  program  will  in  large 
measure  alleviate  the  major  prob- 
lems of  farm  people  and  the  farm 
economy." 

The  corner-post  of  the  green  acres 
program  is  a  plan  beginning  in  1961 
to  require  every  producer  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sor- 
ghums, soybeans  and  flaxseed  to  put 
at  least  20%  of  their  total  cropland 
"under  green  cover."  The  program 
would  fix  price  supports  at  80%  of 
parity  and  provide  that  farmers  who 
retired  land  to  green  cover  could 
get  up  to  25%  of  the  normal  yield 
of  retired  crops  as  "a  payment  in 
kind"  from  government  surplus 
stocks. 

And  a  Democratic  advisory  com- 
mittee on  farm  policy  has  proposed  a 
return  to  a  rigid  90%  of  parity  and 
more  rigid  crop  controls  to  halt  ac- 
cumulation of  surpluses.  Secretary 
of  Agricultural  Benson  said  that  this 
would  be  a  return  to  the  very  cause 
of  the  farm  problems  that  plague  the 
nation  and  her  food  producers.  He 
said  the  proposal  was  "tantamount 
to  a  doctor  prescribing  for  his  patient 
more  of  what  caused  the  illness." 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 


May 

Month 

Year 

1960 

Ago 

Ago 

Steers,  prime 

$30.53 

$30.50 

$34.52 

Steers,  choice 

27.83 

28.28 

81.22 

Steers,  good 

25.18 

25.12 

27.82 

Heifers,  choice 

26.80 

27.32 

28.10 

Heifers,  good 

27.o:> 

Cows,  commercial 

17751 

13.38 

21.10 

Bulls 

21.13 

2,>05 

24.6i> 

Veal  calves,  choice 

31.50 

33.00 

32.70 

Feeder  steers,  good 

25.75 

26  25 

29.60 

Barrows  (200-220) 

16.72 

16. 16 

16.8P 

Sows  (330-400) 

14.35 

14.112 

14.05 

Lambs,  choice 

21.63 

22.45 

21.76 

Lambs,  good 

20.63 

21.70 

21.18 

Feeder  lambs 

20.35 

20.65 

19.25 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 

1.23 

1.21 

1.28 

Wheat.  No.  2,  hard 

2.21 

2.23 

1.97 

Oats,  No.  2,  white 

.80 

.77 

.69 

Cottonseed  meal,  41% 

64.30 

66  30 

73.45 

Soybean  meal,  44% 

58.90 

59.65 

69.00 

Linseed  meal,  34% 

62.00 

61.00 

62.45 

Tankage  60% 

76.00 

80.00 

113  75 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

13.4 

13.5 

19.0 

Weekly  Dressed 

Meat  Prices 

(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per 

100  po 

unds) 

Beef 

Prime  700/800  # 

Choice  600/700# 

46.06 

46]00 

47.00 

Good 

43.19 

43.25 

44.33 

Veal,  choice 

49.50 

54.50 

53.25 

Lamb 

Prime   45/55  # 

46.50 

47.25 

46  50 

Choice  55/65  # 

46.50 

47.25 

45.50 

Pork 

Loins  8/12# 

41.00 

42.44 

43.55 

Butts  4/8# 

31.00 

32.44 

32.65 

Hams,  smk.  12/16* 

50.70 

50.75 

49.50 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8* 

35.00 

35.25 

34.18 

Lard  1*  cartons 

13.50 

12.50 

13.62 
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NORTH 
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EAST 


WEST 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Columbus:  Same  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  in  Ohio  as  year  ago.  Look  for 
some  increase  in  marketing  during 
June.  Hog  receipts  continue  to  run 
ahead  of  a  year  ago  and  slightly  above 
anticipated  numbers.  Farrowing  in- 
tentions June  through  August  2% 
short  of  1959  but  12%  above  10  year 
average.  Feeder  pigs  are  in  very  ac- 
tive demand.  A  normal  supply  of  old- 
crop  lambs  is  on  feed  and  will  be 
ready  about  June  1st.  Demand  for 
breeding  ewes  a  little  below  normal. 
Demand  is  best  on  medium  wools, 
which  are  selling  about  100  a  pound 
over  fine  wools. 

Farmers  in  this  area  are  resisting 
feeder  cattle  prices.  Top  Good  steer 
calves  at  recent  feeder  auctions  av- 
eraged $28.50  to  $29.30;  Good  $28.40 
to  $28.90;  Medium  $25.90  to  $27.  Top 
Good  heifers  $25  to  $26.35;  Good 
$24.75  to  $24.90;  Medium  $22.65  to 
$23.75.  Top  Good  yearling  steers 
brought  $26.60  to  $26.90;  Good  $24.75 
'to  $25.75;  Medium  $22.75  to  $23.50. 
Top  Good  yearling  heifers  sold  at  $24 
to  $24.35;  Good  $23  to  $23.25,  and 
Medium  $21  to  $22.25. 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  in  In- 
diana down  16%  from  last  year.  Ex- 
pect increased  marketings  during 
next  60  days.  Sows  farrowing  spring 
pigs  in  Indiana  down  10%  from  a 
year  ago.  Some  areas  report  heavy 
losses  of  pigs  from  T.G.E.  Native  lamb 
crop  expected  to  be  about  equal  to 
last  year.  Feeder  cattle  demand  slow 
considering  the  grass  is  green.  Slow 
demand  for  feeder  lambs.  Plenty  of 
corn  on  hand;  short  carryover  of  hay; 
pasture  growth  slow;  about  4V2-inch 
deficiency  in  rainfall  to  May  1. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Nashville:  Very  few  fed  cattle  go- 
ing to  market.  Bulk  of  offering  con- 
sists of  stockers  and  feeders,  as  farm- 
ers are  looking  to  the  fall  with  quite 
a  bit  of  concern.  A  few  choice  quality 
stockers  and  feeders  on  market  but 
most  are  plain  to  medium  with  few 
goods.  About  30%  more  hogs  on  mar- 
ket than  a  year  ago;  hog  numbers 
will  be  down  this  fall.  Bulk  of  lambs 
will  be  late  and  quality  will  be  down 
considerably  because  of  extremely 
late  pastures.  A  large  number  of 
lambs  were  stunted  and  will  possibly 
never  make  the  grade. 

Lightweight  stock  cattle  under  500 
lbs.  being  demanded  by  both  local 
and  Corn  Belt  buyers.  Choice  calves 
quotable  up  to  $28.50  but  bulk  bring- 
ing $26.50  down  to  $22,  mostly  $24 
to  $25.  Feeder  cattle  weighing  600  lbs. 
and  up  mostly  $21  to  $25.50,  depend- 
ing on  weight  and  grade.  Up  to  now 
no  demand  for  any  kind  of  sheep  re- 
gardless of  age.  Ample  corn;  pros- 
pects excellent  for  a  good  grain  crop 
and  additional  pasture;  most  hay  re- 
serves practically  gone;  moisture  de- 
ficiency for  year  three  inches  as  of 
early  May. 

Jackson:  Demand  on  stocker  and 
feeder  calves  and  yearlings  has  been 
very  good.  Good  tc  Choice  light  steer 


1  "  'Lack  of  sweat  glands'  my  foot!  You're 
just  a  lazy  slob,  Pop!" 


calves  $28  to  $30,  some  Choice  calves 
up  to  $32.  Heavy  steer  calves,  Good 
to  Choice,  $26  to  $28.  Yearling  steers, 
Good  and  Choice,  $25  to  $27.50.  Few 
heavy  steers;  Good  to  Choice  kinds 
mainly  $23  to  $25.  Heifer  calves  have 
been  the  weak  spot,  bringing  $2  to  $4 
under  steers. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

National  Stock  Yards:  There  are 
a  considerable  number  of  fed  cattle 
that  will  be  ready  to  move  early  in 
June.  Includes  some  1,100  lb.  steers 
and  quite  a  supply  of  last  year's  heifer 
calves  weighing  about  850  lbs.  Runs 
should  continue  a  little  above  last 
year.  Volume  of  hogs  on  market  will 
apparently  remain  steady.  Reports 
indicate  rather  heavy  baby  pig  losses 
due  to  bad  spring  weather. 

Feeder  cattle  inquiry  is  centered  on 
light  yearlings  and  calves  for  grass. 
Feeders  are  hesitant  to  pay  present 
asking  prices  and  many  indicate  they 
will  wait,  hoping  to  buy  some  cattle 
that  will  move  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  and  fall  grass  runs. 
Fleshy  steers  for  short  feed  are  at- 
tracting only  moderate  interest  as 
feeders  continue  to  view  the  fall  sea- 
son with  the  feeling  that  prices  will 
work  lower  on  both  fats  and  feeders. 
Prices  generally  about  equal  to  the 
level  a  month  ago  on  all  classes  of 
replacement  cattle. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Sioux  City:  Cattle  marketings  will 
be  liberal  and  bunched  by  June  as 
cold  weather  delayed  marketings. 
Hog  supply  down  about  10%.  May 
saw  mostly  clean-up  of  fed  lambs 
with  only  a  few  springers  ready.  Only 
moderate  demand  for  feeder  animals. 

Omaha:  Receipts  of  all  cattle  on 
the  Omaha  market  for  April  were  the 
lightest  since  1952  and  20 %  less  than 
last  year.  This  was  probably  due  to 
serious  floods  and  excessive  mud 
which  blocked  roads.  Hog  receipts 
were  just  the  reverse.  April  market- 
ings were  the  second  largest  since 
1944  and  the  third  since  1930.  Feeder 
cattle  sales  reflecting  a  fully  steady 
trend  on  promise  of  good  pastures. 
Demand  for  lambs  continues  to  build. 
Corn  on  hand  about  20%  above  a 
year  ago.  Soil  moisture  is  adequate. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Okla.  City:  Supply  of  grass  cattle 
insufficient  to  meet  demand.  Good 
supply  of  spring  lambs  for  market. 

Phoenix:  Local  feedlots  are  below 
normal  capacity  with  demand  for  fat 
cattle  increasing.  Good  supply  of 
spring  yearlings  on  ranges  with  not 
many  sold  due  to  resistance  to  the 
price.  Prices  may  start  down  as  cat- 
tle will  soon  be  coming  off  the  desert. 
Fat  cattle  remain  about  steady  with 
$27  to  $28  being  the  top  on  Choice 
kinds.  Feeder  cattle  are  $1  to  $1.50 
cheaper;  $25  to  $26  top  on  Choice 
feeders. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Many  feedlots  in  this  area 
filled  to  capacity  with  still  many  local 
grass  cattle  to  move.  USDA  on  April  1 
reported  34%  more  cattle  on  feed  in 
California  than  a  year  ago.  Quite  a 
drop  in  pasture  acreage  due  to  ex- 
pansion of  citrus  and  other  specialty 
crops.  Very  dull  demand  on  all  class- 
es of  feeder  cattle;  even  recent  price 
drops  have  not  stimulated  activity. 
Good  and  Choice  fat  steers  bringing 
$25  to  $27.50;  heifers  $24  to  $27.  Good 
and  Choice  feeder  steers  under  800 
lbs.,  $25  to  $26;  heifers  under  700  lbs. 
$24  to  $25. 


Introducing. . . 


MODEL.  F603 


Adjustomatic  Sixty 

(Quick-Set  Because  It's  Side-Set) 


WITH  EVERY 
FEATURE  YOU 
EVER  ASKED 
FOR  IN  A  HOG 
FEEDER  INCLUD- 
ING FAMOUS  LIFE- 
TIME TROUGH 
WITH  EXCLUSIVE 
LIP  DESIGN  TO 


PREVENT  FEED  J|L 


60  BU 


WASTE. 


Waist-high  feed  adjustment  takes  seconds  to  change.  Yet 
so  simple  and  easy  a  child  can  operate.  Handle  out  of  reach  of  hogs,  locks  into 
place,  once  its  set  —  can't  float  and  waste  feed.  Fine  feeds  like  milo  can't  seep 
through  and  be  wasted  because  feed  flow  adjustment  ring  fits  snugly  over  lower 
hopper  shell. 


A  Product  of 


HAWKEYE  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


Factory:  WATERLOO,  IOWA  •  Warehouses:  SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI  •  PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL  STOCKYARDS,  ILLINOIS 


APPROVED 
NON-SIPHONING 


lui^izld  5T0CK-Q-MATIC 


automatic  livestock 
water  fountains 


MEET  REQUIREMENTS  OF  CHICAGO  PLUMBING  TESTING  LABORATORY 
AND   U.   S.   PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERVICE   MILK  ORDINANCE   AND  CODE* 

HI-BOY  MODEL  800A       LO  TWIN  MODEL  700A 


Serves  100  cattle 
.  .  .  and  50  hogs. 

•  FIBERGLAS  TROUGHS— 
won't  rust  EVER. 

•  Insulated  steel  cabinet 
saves  electricity  .  .  .  as- 
sures low-cost  operation. 

•  4  cattle  drinks. 

•  2  hog  drinks  (optional) 

•  Electric  or  gas  heat  .  .  . 
or  NO  heat. 


•  Mount   on    pedestal  for 
cattle  or  horses. 

•  Mount   at  ground  level 
for  hogs  and  sheep. 

•  Can  serve  2  feedlots  or 
pens. 

•  Special  fast-filling 
valves. 

•  Low-cost  operation. 

•  Electric  or  gas  heat. 


AUTOMATICALLY  PROVIDES  CLEAN,  FRESH  WATER  DIRECT  FROM  PIPELINE 

Water  always  ice-free  in  winter  .  .  .  always  cool  in  summer. 
"Proof  available  '  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO.     •     Fairfield  1,  Iowa 


Free  to  Your  Friends 

If  you'd  like  to  send  a  free  copy 
of  this  issue  of  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  to  your  friends 
and  neighbors,  with  a  card  saying 
you  suggested  it,  we'll  gladly  do  so. 
Please  mail  a  copy  of  this 
isHuv  of  National  Live 
Stork  Producer  to  — 

Name   

Rural  Route   Box  No  

City    State  


Name   

Rural  Route   Box  No. 


City    State  .. 

And  Say  I  Suggested  It  - 

My  Name   

Address   

□  Check  here  if  you  wish  to  send  a  3- 
year  Gift  Subscription  (36  issues,  $1). 
Send  dollar  bills  at  our  risk.  A  gift  an- 
nouncement card  will  be  mailed  to  each 
of  your  friends. 

Mail  this  form  to:  National  Live  Slock 
Producer.  139  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2, 
Illinois. 


Producers  Book  Store 

□  Altar  Bound 

— By  Elizabeth  Connely  Pearce  and 
Betty  Stuart  Rodgers.  100  pages,  68 
illustrations,  1959;  $2.95.  A  complete 
"how-to-do-it"  guide  for  the  bride, 
bridegroom  and  their  families  on  ar- 
ranging the  perfect  wedding,  regard- 
less of  size.  Includes  pages  for  bride's 
record  of  wedding  and  shower  gifts. 
Book  makes  a  beautiful  keepsake. 

□  When  You  Preside 

— By  S.  S.  Sutherland.  172  pages, 
1  table,  28  illustrations;  1956;  $2.95. 
Expert  advice  to  make  your  leader- 
ship in  community  or  business  groups 
more  effective  and  easier.  Includes 
chapters  on  "Conducting  Formal  Busi- 
ness Meetings,"  and  "Conducting 
Panel  Discussions."  Informally  writ- 
ten. 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  ad- 
vertisement and  mail  with  check, 
money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 
The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Box  594-LSP 
Danville,  Illinois 


Name 


Address 
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WETMORE'S 
New  Model  450 
jumbo  HayMiW 


"Swallows 
Bales 
Whole"  1 

P.T.O.Drive 
Hammer 
Mill 


Completely  Portable,  mounted 
on  Wetmore  heavy-duty  trailer. 


Write  DeptNLfor  Dealer's  Name,  and 
information  on  the  New  Model  "450"  Mill. 


Every  Minute 

Grinds  3  to  5  Whole  Bales! 

Grinds  Almost  as  Much  Loose  Hoy 

•  Grinds  4  to  7  Round  Bales  per  Minute. 

•  Enormous  Capacity  on  Loose  Hay 

•  Grinds  Corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled). 

•  Grinds  Other  Grains  and  Grain  Sorghums. 

•  Mixes  Hay  and  Grains  While  It  Grinds. 

The  heavy-duty  Jumbo  Hay  Mill  has  unbelievably  high  capacity. 
U  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  in  grinding  baled  and 
11/  loose  hay  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  corn,  other  grains  and  grain 
sorghums.  Grinds  all  materials  to  desired  fineness. 

Wide  receiving  hopper  handles  bales  from  any 
direction.  22"  Self-feeder  operates  at  variable 
speeds,  easily  raised  for  transport.  New,  im- 
proved type  V-Belt  Drive  on  Shredder  increases 
power  and  speed,  making  possible  the  grinding 
of  huge  quantities  of  baled  or  loose  hay. 

Sturdily  built  to  operate  at  full-capac- 
ity over  long  periods.  The  Wetmore 
450  Jumbo  Hay  Mill  will  give 
many  years  of  depend- 
able and  satisfactory 
service. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 

BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


ICOVER/ 


AS  LOW  AS 
.    1*  SQ.  FT. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi- 
cations. Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros..  Chicago  51.  III.— Estab.  1924. 
Originators  £.nd  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available — 100  Lin,  Ft.  Rolls 


2 

Gouge 

(.002).  . 

.  .lc  Sq.  Ft. 

3',  4',  9'  8.  1 6  ft.  widths 

4 

Gauge 

(.004).  . 

..2C  Sq.  Ft. 

3',  6)  10;     12,'  14,'  16,' 

6 

Gauge 

(.006).  . 

..31  Sq.  Ft. 

'  20;  24!  &  32  ft.  widths 

8 

Gauge 

(.008).  . 

.  .4<t  Sq.  Ft. 

12;  16:  20  &  24  ft.  widths 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdi»e.,Lhr„  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealet 
To  86  Sue  Toil  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


MEN  PAST  40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Dept.  B5340,       Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Know 

For 

SURE 


when  to  market  your  live  stock 

Now — 36  pages  of  vital  information  show  you  the  best  time 
of  year  to  market  beef  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  for  the  most 
money.  Colored  graphs,  charts  and  tables  help  you  make 
short  range  or  long  range  marketing  plans.  Seasonal  pat- 
terns are  fully  explained  in  plain  language.  Send  in  your 
order  now  for  one  or  several  copies  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Only  $1  — mail  today. 


Hundreds  of 
ideas  on  live 
stock  market- 
ing that  can 
save  you  big 
money. 


I  National  Live  Stock  Producer 
I  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

J  Please  send  me  copies  of  "Market- 
ing Live  Stock  by  the  Calendar."  I  am  en- 
closing $1  for  each  copy. 


Name. 


I 
I 

!  Address  

I 

I  Town  State 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturer*.  They  or* 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


HOG  PRODUCERS  will  find  valuable 
production  hints  and  handy  reference 
charts  in  the  two-color,  12-page  booklet 
"An  Ounce  of  Prevention  is  Worth  a 
Pound  of  Profit."  Write  to  Merck  Chemi- 
cal Division,  Agricultural  Products,  Rail- 
way, N.J. 

THE  FARMSTEAD  ACRE  is  the  title 
of  a  new  16  mm.  (20  minute)  color 
sound  film  which  shows  the  progress 
being  made  to  increase  farmstead 
efficiency  through  use  of  steel  buildings 
and  labor-saving  equipment.  Copies  of 
the  film  are  loaned  for  a  short  period  by 
Stran-Steel  Corp.,  Dept.  NLP-15,  Detroit 
29,  Mich.  Free  catalog  on  new  grain 
storage  building  also  offered. 

DEHYDRATED  ALFALFA  values  in 
the  formulation  of  balanced  cattle  ra- 
tions is  the  subject  of  a  booklet  entitled 
"Build  Your  Profits  from  Beef  Cattle — 
With  Power-Packed  DEHY,"  written  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Perry,  Purdue  University  ani- 
mal scientist.  Write  to  American  Dehy- 
drators  Assn.,  430  Board  of  Trade,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

FEED  ADDITIVES  for  hogs  were  tested 
at  Purdue  University  and  printed  re- 
sults are  available  from  Abbott  Labora- 
tories, Chemical  Marketing  Div.,  North 
Chicago,  111. 

HAY  AND  FORAGE-making  equip- 
ment information  and  free  demon- 
strations is  offered  by  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  4506  10th  St.,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 


HOW  TO  USE  CHEMICALS  in  live 
stock,  field  crop,  and  vegetable  pro- 
duction is  the  subject  of  three  new 
USDA  leaflets.  Each  costs  50  from  Supt. 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Leaflet  No. 
472  is  for  live  stock  producers;  No.  470 
pertains  to  field  crops  and  No.  471  is  for 
vegetable  growers. 

WATER  AND  WHAT  we  must  do  to 
assure  a  plentiful  supply  for  the  future 
is  the  basis  for  a  new  27-minute  long 
color  motion  picture  entitled  "Water  Bill 
U.S.A."  Tells  how  some  areas  have 
solved  the  water  shortage  problem  and 
what  others  can  do  about  theirs.  Copies 
of  film  available  through  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.  dealers. 

BUILDING  INSULATION  tips  are 
given  in  a  12-page  illustrated  booklet 
available  from  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 
Corp.,  Dept.  162,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 

PAINTING  GALVANIZED  STEEL  is 
a  booklet  prepared  because  of  requests 
from  users  of  steel  products.  Write  to 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

FEEDLOT  LAYOUT  is  the  subject  of 
a  new  20-page  illustrated  booklet 
offered  to  beef  and  dairy  producers  by 
Badger  Northland,  Inc.  Kaukauna,  Wis. 
Shows  how  barn  cleaners  can  be  installed 
to  remove  manure  in  open  lots;  gives 
tips  on  paving  lots,  constructing  feed 
bunks,  and  supplying  water.  Very  in- 
formative. 


Feeding  Hybrid  Cattle 


we  feed  in  fenceline  bunks  with  a 
self-unloading  wagon. 

Q — Do  you  raise  all  of  your  feed? 

A — Yes  we  do.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  we  started  feeding  cattle  was 
to  utilize  the  by-products  of  Crow's 
Hybrid  Corn  Company — discard  corn 
and  cobs.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
small  and  odd-sized  shelled  corn  left 
over  after  our  seed  corn  is  graded  and 
this  is  fed  to  our  cattle  along  with  the 
cobs  which  are  ground  and  mixed  in 
the  ration. 

Additionally,  640  acres  of  our  land 
is  used  to  raise  corn  for  our  cattle. 
About  250  acres  is  in  silage  corn  and 
we  put  up  5,000  tons  of  corn  silage 
each  year.  It's  stored  in  a  bunker 
silo  40  feet  wide,  266  feet  long  and  16 
feet  deep.  We  use  a  trench  silo  un- 
loader  to  put  this  silage  in  our  self- 
unloading  wagon. 

Q — What  is  your  fattening  ration? 

A — It  varies  from  year  to  year,  but 
last  year  we  fed  21  pounds  corn  silage, 
five  pounds  shelled  corn,  two  pounds 
molasses,  1Y2  pounds  ground  cobs, 
1.15  pounds  soybean  meal,  one  pound 
alfalfa  meal  and  one-half  pound  vita- 
min and  mineral  premix. 

We  feed  a  high-roughage  ration  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  puts  on  more 
economical  gains  than  a  high-grain 
ration.  Second,  it  puts  more  red  meat 
or  muscle  on  our  cattle.  Corn  tends 
to  produce  more  fat  and  that's  not  the 
way  to  supply  the  housewife  with 
the  kind  of  meat  she  wants. 

Q — What  advice  would  you  give  to 
a  feeder  interested  in  feeding  hybrid 
cattle? 

A — If  a  farmer  is  interested  in  feed- 
ing hybrids,  I  would  advise  him  to 
make  a  trip  South  and  establish  a 
good  source  of  supply.  This  might  be 
a  rancher  or  an  order  buyer  that  will 
furnish  feeders  out  of  production- 
tested  sires  and  fast-gaining  cows. 
I  would  avoid  buying  hybrid  cattle 
of  unknown  ancestry  at  auctions. 


(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 

I  recommend  a  high-roughage  ra- 
tion because  it  will  produce  more  eco- 
nomical gains  and  carcasses  contain- 
ing a  higher  percentage  of  edible 
meat. 

Finally,  the  cattle  should  be  mar- 
keted where  high-quality  hybrids 
have  been  sold  before.  We  know  that 
we  can  get  a  good  price  at  both  Chi- 
cago and  Indianapolis. 

If  you  sell  where  the  true  value  of 
good  hybrids  is  not  recognized,  you 
may  have  to  take  a  price  penalty  on 
your  first  bunch  of  cattle.  Once  you 
build  a  reputation  for  good  hybrids, 
the  buyers  will  seek  you  out. 

Q — Do  you  think  the  feeding  of  hy- 
brid cattle  will  increase  in  the  Mid- 
west? 

A — Hybrid  cattle  are  a  departure 
from  the  established  customs  of  the 
past,  so  there  is  naturally  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  and  resistance.  We 
experienced  the  same  kind  of  opposi- 
tion during  our  early  years  in  the  hy- 
brid corn  business. 

Some  of  the  breed  associations  and 
purebred  breeders  have  the  errone- 
ous idea  that  crossbreeding  for  hy- 
brid vigor  will  hurt  the  purebred  bus- 
iness. That's  not  true,  for  top-quality 
hybrids  can  be  produced  only  from 
purebred  seed  stock.  The  purebred 
producers  are  and  always  will  be  a 
necessary  part  of  any  program  de- 
signed to  produce  the  "Steer  of  To- 
morrow." 

Cattle  feeding  is  increasing  in  the 
West.  As  a  result,  the  competition  for 
feeder  cattle  in  the  Range  states  is 
increasing.  A  lot  of  Corn  Belt  cattle 
feeders  are  beginning  to  go  South  for 
their  replacements.  Since  hybrids  are 
better  suited  to  Southern  growing 
conditions,  we  will  see  more  of  them 
moving  into  Midwest  feedlots. 

When  Corn  Belt  feeders  learn  that 
hybrid  calves  of  proper  breeding  will 
put  on  the  right  kind  of  beef  at  less 
cost,  they  will  feed  more  hybrids. 
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Money-Making  Feedlot  Tips 


New 


Farm  Helps 


For  additional  information  about  any  products  shown  here,  write  to: 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


RATTLE  FEEDERS  should  find  a 
number  of  profit-making  sugges- 
tions among  the  recommendations  of 
the  Nutrition  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Feed  Mfgrs.  Assn.  which  has 
spent  nearly  two  years  on  the  proj- 
ect. The  committee  contacted  200 
authorities  with  USDA  and  48  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  in  developing  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  the 
feeding  and  finishing  of  beef  cattle 
in  dry  lot. 

•  Have  the  top  of  the  feed  bunk 
24  inches  high  for  calves;  30  inches 
high  for  older  cattle. 

•  Provide  feed  bunks  about  8 
inches  deep  for  calves  and  from  8  to 
10  inches  deep  for  older  cattle. 

•  Allow  sufficient  feeder  "bunk 
space"  per  head  when  feeding  grains 
and  concentrates  as  follows:  Self 
Feeding — Calves  6  to  8  inches;  older 
cattle  8  to  12  inches.  Hand  Feeding — 
Calves  18  to  24  inches;  older  cattle  20 
to  30  inches. 

•  Provide  sufficient  roughage  rack 
space  for  free  choice  feeding  with 
liberal  grain  or  other  concentrate 
feeding.  For  dry  roughage  6  to  9 
inches  per  head;  for  silage  12  to  18 
inches  per  head.  When  little  or  no 
grain  or  concentrate  is  fed,  double  the 
smaller  figure  shown  above. 

•  Make  feed  bunks  24  to  30  inches 
wide  when  feeding  from  one  side  and 
about  36  inches  wide  when  feeding 
from  both  sides. 

•  Provide  plenty  of  fresh,  clean 
water  at  all  times.  Allow  one  linear 
foot  of  open  water  tank  space  for 
each  10  cattle;  or  one  automatic 
watering  bowl  for  each  25  cattle. 

•  Water  temperature  in  winter 
should  range  40  to  45°  F.  and  in 
summer  60  to  80°  F. 


•  Provide  from  50  to  100  square 
feet  of  space  per  head  in  paved  lots; 
from  150  to  200  square  feet  per  head 
in  dirt  lots.  Also,  provide  a  paved 
apron  of  at  least  10  feet  around 
waterers,  feed  bunks,  and  roughage 
racks. 

•  Allow  a  slope  of  %  to  Vz  inch 
per  foot  in  paved  lots  and  Vz  inch  or 
more  in  dirt  lots,  depending  on  soil 
and  climatic  conditions. 

•  Provide  beef  cattle  with  housing 
as  economically  as  possible.  Open 
sheds  or  windbreaks  are  usually  ade- 
quate. In  open  sheds  allow  20  to  30 
square  feet  of  space  per  head  for 
calves;  40  to  50  square  feet  per  head 
for  older  cattle. 

•  Provide  artificial  shade  in  hot 
climates  unless  cattle  have  access  to 
natural  shade.  Allow  15  to  25  square 
feet  of  shade  for  calves;  25  to  35 
square  feet  for  older  cattle.  Build 
shades  8  to  10  feet  high. 

•  Except  in  mild  climates,  provide 
bedding  to  help  keep  cattle  dry,  com- 
fortable and  healthy.  Recommended 
materials  for  bedding  include:  Straw, 
corn  cobs,  sawdust,  shavings,  peanut 
hulls,  etc.  Use  the  type  that  is  most 
readily  available  at  the  least  cost. 
Mounds  covered  with  cobs  or  other 
bedding  in  open  lots  are  desirable. 

•  Use  the  type  of  fencing  that  is 
readily  available  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Build  fences  at  least  60  inches  high. 

•  Provide  rubbing  devices  that 
dispense  insecticides  to  help  control 
external  parasites.  These  devices 
should  be  in  addition  to  other  ex- 
ternal parasite  control  measures. 

•  Equip  your  farm  with  facilities 
for  restraining  and  handling  individ- 
ual animals  to  minimize  production 
losses  and  prevent  personal  injury. 


New  automatic  pressure-type  cat- 
tle or  combination  cattle  and  hog 
waterer  can  be  used  seven  ways  in 
feed  lots  and  loafing  barns.  All  cast 
iron,  the  waterer  is  insulated  with 
fibre  glass  and  has  removable  elec- 
tric heating  unit  or  can  be  used  with 
gas  heater.  Waterer  operates  on  any 
pressure  from  gravity  to  70  pounds. 
Hawkeye  Steel  Products,  Inc.,  Wat- 
erloo, Iowa. 


New  tractor  tire  featuring  shorter, 
wider  traction  bars  that  give  58%> 
more  tread  contact  area  is  designed 
to  give  better  traction  and  longer 
life.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 


Fence-building  machine  drives 
posts  into  place  and  reels  out  woven 
wire  or  up  to  five  strands  of  barbed 
wire.  Tractor -drawn  device  also 
stretches  the  wire,  erects  corner 
posts,  and  pays  out  wire  around  cor- 
ners. Designed  for  large  fencing  op- 
erations, two  men  do  the  job  in  one 
pass.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 


Farrowing  stall  with  interchange- 
able end  panels  and  adjustable  hor- 
izontal rails  is  of  welded  steel,  as- 
sembles with  10  bolts.  One  end  panel 
is  a  sow  gate,  other  a  pig  gate.  When 
used  in  multi-farrowing  house  can  be 
combined  with  pig  creeps.  Basic  stall 
is  82"  long  and  24"  wide.  James  Mfg. 
Co.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


New  bolster  hoist,  the  "Husky," 
retails  for  $89.50  F.O.B.  factory,  of- 
fers five-ton  capacity  and  adjusts 
the  lifting  leverage  to  load  require- 
ments. Fits  barge  or  flare  box;  re- 
quires 4V2  quarts  oil  for  low  pres- 
sure system.  Price  includes  necessary 
mounting  brackets.  Energy  Mfg.  Co., 
Monticello,  Iowa. 
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for  all  pigs  tested  at  Ohio  Station 
from  1958  spring  litters  showed  that 
there  were  10.6  pigs  farrowed;  9.6 
pigs  weaned.  They  had  an  adjusted 
180-day  weight  of  243.2  lbs.  Amount 
of  feed  required  for  100  lb.  of  gain 
was  327.1  lbs.;  average  backfat  thick- 
ness, 1.57  in.;  average  carcass  length, 
30  in.;  average  loin  eye  area  3.59  sq. 
in.;  average  percentage  of  lean  cuts, 
50.85%.  Meat  type  hogs  put  on  100  lb. 
of  gain  with  13  lbs.  less  feed." 

It's  not  hard  to  add  it  up  and  see 
how  much  you  would  be  ahead  by 
marketing  more  No.  1  hogs.  First 
take  the  feed  saving.  The  Ohio  re- 
port shows  you  could  save  about  26 
lbs.  of  feed  per  hog.  At  2V2C  a  pound 
for  feed  that  comes  to  650  per  hog. 
With  a  $2  premium  at  the  market 
you'd  earn  $2.65  per  hog.  At  that 
rate  a  meat-type  gilt  producing  two 
7-pig  litters  a  year  would  earn  you 
over  $37. 

A  meat-type  boar  is  worth  a  lot 
more  than  that.  Often  all  you  need 
to  do  to  get  going  in  better  quality 
hogs  is  select  your  own  best  gilts  and 
spend  more  money  to  get  the  best 
boar  you  can  buy. 

Jack  Kelley,  North  Carolina  swine 
specialist,  says  a  good  boar  can  pay 
his  way  and  earn  a  profit  besides. 
Here's  how  Kelley  works  it  out. 

"Suppose  the  meat-type  boar  costs 
$100  more  than  the  usual  type,"  says 
Kelley,  "and  that  you  use  this  boar 
on  20  sows  twice  a  year.  If  losses 
average  one  pig  for  each  8-pig  litter, 
you  would  market  280  pigs.  This  way 
the  meat-type  boar's  cost  is  only  360 
more  for  each  hog. 

"What  do  you  get  back?  If  a  200- 
pound  meat-type  hog  brings  500  per 
cwt.  above  what  the  packer  calls  a 
base  price,  you  make  an  extra  dollar. 
If  these  meat  hogs  get  from  weaning 
to  200  pounds  on  31  pounds  less  feed, 


as  tests  have  shown,  you  save  840  on 
your  feed  cost  (figuring  the  cost  of 
feed  at  2.70  a  pound). 

"Greater  selling  price  and  savings 
on  feed  come  to  $1.84  per  pig.  Deduct- 
ing 360  (the  cost  of  having  a  meat- 
type  boar)  leaves  you  a  net  gain  of 
$1.48  per  hog  marketed." 

When  you  take  this  times  the  280 
hogs  marketed  you  find  the  boar  has 
paid  for  his  extra  cost  and  earned 
you  over  $400  profit  besides. 

Picking  the  best  meat-type  when 
you're  buying  a  boar  or  replacement 
gilts  can  be  tricky.  L.  N.  Hazel,  Iowa 
State  animal  husbandryman,  says 
these  pointers  are  most  useful  in  rec- 
ognizing meaty  hogs  on  the  foot: 
Good  but  not  extreme  length;  mod- 
erate depth  of  body;  sloping  but  not 
flat  back;  trim  middle  and  jowl;  and 
a  firm,  full  ham. 

A  boar  is  generally  longer  and 
leaner  than  the  barrow  he  will  sire, 
says  Hazel.  Many  swinemen  have 
been  fooled  because  they  pick  one 
that  looked  like  a  good  meaty  barrow 
should  look. 

Top  breeders  will  have  records  on 
their  hogs  so  you  can  be  sure  a  boar 
is  meat-type.  Many  breeders  cooper- 
ate with  their  state  extension  service 
in  a  swine  testing  program  to  get  ac- 
curate records.  Besides  rate  of  gain 
and  feed  efficiency  records  you'll 
want  to  see  some  facts  about  the 
boar's  leanness.  These  may  be  of 
two  types: 

1.  Yield  of  lean  cuts  from  litter 
mates.  It  should  run  close  to  50%. 

2.  Average  backfat  thickness  of 
the  boar  himself  taken  from  a  back- 
fat probe.  A  meaty  pig  will  have 
about  1.5  inches  of  fat  behind  the 
shoulder  and  1.3  inches  at  the  loin. 
You  can  get  more  information  about 
such  programs  in  your  state  by  writ- 
ing to  your  state  agricultural  college. 
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New!  on  MICHIGAN  AVE.  at  12th  St.  in  Chicago 


Free  Covered  Parking  for  all  guests 


CHICAGO'S  ONLY  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL— RIGHT  ON 
MICHIGAN  AVENUE  ACROSS  FROM  GRANT  PARK.  Closest 
io  all  convention  centers — museums — theatres  and  shopping. 
Register  from  your  car.  Every  room  excitingly  furnished — tile 
bath  with  tub  and  shower,  free  TV,  AM  &  FM  Hi-Fi  radio,  room 
controlled  heating  and  air-conditioning.  Self  dialing  phones — 
24  hour  switchboard  and  message  service.  Free  ice  cubes. 
Room  service.  Atmospheric  restaurant  and  lounge.  Sun  deck. 
Private  dining  rooms.  Free  swimming  privileges  at  Acres  Cabana 
Club.  Phone  HA  7-8200.  Teletype  CG-82. 

Closest  to  all  Chicago  convention  centers.  Suites 
Members:  a"d  sample  display  rooms.  Private  meeting  and 

AAA  banquet  rooms. 

Best  Western  Motels  . 

Quality  Courts         J  All  major  credit  cards  accepted. 

//  Write  for  rates,  free  maps  and  folders. 


-Timtm  MOTEL1 

Michigan  Ave.  at  12th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


IN  THE  CLOUDS 

RESORT  HOTEL 
LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN.  TENN. 


ENJOY  AN  EARLY  VACATION - 
MOUNTAIN  -  COOL  .  .  . 


Your  whole  family  will  love 
it  .  .  .  swim  before  breakfast, 
sports  all  day  in  the  sunlight, 
parties  before  dinner,  moon- 
light dancing  at  Sky-High 
Patio.  Nitely  entertainment. 
Planned,  supervised  children's 
program.  Sitters.  Unsurpassed 
meals  .  .  .  air-conditioned  din- 
ing room  overlooks  seven 
states. 

Jack  M.  Slone — 
Owner  management 


•  Championship  18 
hole  golf  course 

•  Olympic  Swimming 
Pool  —  sun  deck 

•  9  hole  putting 

•  Riding    •  Hiking 

•  Tennis    •  Archery 

•  Gala  Entertainment 
featuring  big  name 
supper  club  stars 


Write  today 


IN  THE  CLOUDS 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN,  TENNESSEE 


BLOODLESS  Castration 

of  CALVES,  LAMBS.  Also  for  decking  lambs, 
dehorning  cattle.  Original,  genuine 


Modern,  clastic  rinpr  method.  One  man,  any 
weather.  At  Dealers  or  $12. SO  postpaid.  Ring_ 
extra:  50.  $1 ;  100,  SI. 80;  500,  S7.  Use  only 
genuine  Elastrator  lines  with   yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  COil 
151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 


AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  66S  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — ownere — J»y  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man- 
ner you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H-530S 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

LEADERSHIP  FOR  ACTION 
IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

By  B.  W.  Kreitlow,  E.  W.  Aiton,  and 
A.  P.  Torrence 

Written  especially  for  adult  leaders  in 
cooperatives,  other  farm  organizations, 
clubs,  churches  and  schools.  Has  nine 
case  histories  and  17  illustrations  in  356 
pages.  1960.  Price  $5.  The  Interstate 
Printers  &  Publishers,  Inc.,  Box  594- 
LSP,  Danville,  Illinois. 


Spark  Plug  for  Sheep  Profits 


The  best  crossbred  ewes  are  retained 
for  crossing  with  Suffolk  or  Hamp- 
shire rams  for  the  production  of  mar- 
ket lambs.  The  Suffolk  rams  have 
edged  the  Hampshires  in  recent  years 
for  this  range  use,  because  the  Suf- 
folk crossbreds  are  free  from  wool 
blindness  and  have  smaller  heads  and 
shoulders  which  reduce  lambing 
troubles.  However,  the  last  year  or 
so  have  seen  the  Hampshire  regain- 
ing some  of  its  lost  popularity. 

Southdown,  Cheviot,  or  Shropshire 
rams  could  be  used  in  place  of  the 
Suffolk  and  Hampshire  to  produce 
smaller,  more  compact,  and  well- 
finished  lambs.  However,  our  mar- 
kets usually  do  not  discriminate  suf- 
ficiently in  weight  and  quality  of  car- 
cass to  permit  such  crosses  to  com- 
pete favorably  with  the  larger  Hamp- 
shire and  Suffolk  crosses  in  terms  of 
gross  income. 


Big  Demand  for  Small  Carcass 

There's  an  increasing  demand  in 
this  country  for  lamb  carcasses 
weighing  30  to  35  pounds.  Such  light- 
weight carcasses  imported  frozen 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
have  met  with  ready  consumer  ac- 
ceptance, and  in  1959  approximately 
10  million  pounds  of  dressed  lamb 
were  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Producers  may  have  to  view  this  de- 
mand for  lighter  lamb  rather  closely 
before  planning  future  crosses.  How- 
ever, it  may  well  be  that  the  current 
demand  for  very  light  lamb  is  a  re- 
volt against  too-fat  lamb  rather  than 
too-heavy  lamb.  If  so,  the  revised 
Federal  lamb  grades,  which  prescribe 
a  minimum  degree  of  external  fat 
covering  for  the  Prime  and  Choice 
grades,  will  help  retain  the  currently 
popular  crosses. 

Crossbreeding  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  our  western  sheep  industry. 
Many  of  the  white-faced  crossbred 
ewes  from  the  ranges  of  the  West 
move  into  the  Mid-West  and  East  for 
matings  to  mutton-type  rams.  Other 
farm  flock  operators  in  the  East  bid 
strongly  for  the  ewe  lambs  produced 
by  the  Hampshire  and  Suffolk  cross- 
es in  the  West.  These  ewes  are  literal- 
ly worn  out  in  matings  with  South- 
down, Shropshire,  Dorset,  or  Hamp- 
shire rams  to  produce  market  lambs. 

Crossbreeding  also  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  production  of  hot- 
house lambs.  These  lambs  are  born 
and  marketed  out  of  season.  They 
are  sold  as  milk-fat  lambs  when  less 
than  three  months  of  age  and  at 
weights  of  30  to  60  pounds,  usually 
during  the  period  from  Christmas  to 
Easter. 

As  the  ewes  must  be  bred  out  of 


(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 

season,  grade  Dorset,  Merino,  and 
Rambouillet  ewes  are  usually  used 
since  these  breeds  will  settle  at  most 
any  season  of  the  year.  Such  ewes 
are  topped  with  a  Southdown  ram  to 
provide  an  early-maturing,  compact, 
and  properly-finished  lamb  at  the 
weights  wanted.  Some  hothouse-lamb 
producers  favor  crossing  Merino  ewes 
with  Dorset  rams  to  produce  a  year- 
round  breeding  crossbred  ewe  for 
mating  with  their  Southdown  rams. 

Southeastern  sheepmen  are  also 
taking  advantage  of  crossbreeding  to 
get  the  greatest  return  from  their 
Native  ewes.  Native  ewes  of  the  area 
possess  considerable  hardiness  and 
resistance  to  parasites  and  disease. 
They  are  above-average  milkers  and 
will  breed  any  season.  However,  they 
shear  a  very  light,  inferior  fleece,  and 
they  are  very  leggy  and  angular  in 
conformation  and  lack  scale. 

Rams  of  several  breeds,  including 
the  Dorset,  Cheviot,  and  Shropshire, 
have  been  used  successfully  for  pro- 
ducing lambs  of  acceptable  market 
merit.  Some  of  the  producers  top  their 
Native  ewes  with  Rambouillet,  Cor- 
riedale,  or  Columbia  rams  to  produce 
a  crossbred  ewe  with  an  improved 
fleece.  The  crossbred  ewe  is  then 
mated  to  a  mutton-type  ram  for  the 
production  of  market  lambs. 


No  One  Best  Sheep  Cross 

As  is  true  with  purebred  breeds, 
there  is  no  one  combination  of  two 
or  more  breeds  of  sheep  for  cross- 
breeding that  can  be  set  forth  as  be- 
ing best  for  all  conditions.  However, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
various  breeds,  a  crossbreeding  pro- 
gram can  be  planned  that  makes 
maximum  use  of  the  strong  traits  of 
the  breeds  and  that  should  produce 
the  type  of  lamb  desired. 

Perhaps  the  main  disadvantage  of 
crossbreeding  for  market  lamb  pro- 
duction is  that  of  obtaining  replace- 
ment ewes.  Either  two  breeds  of 
sheep  must  be  maintained,  or  replace- 
ment ewes  as  well  as  rams  must  be 
purchased.  Practically  no  research 
has  been  done  on  the  rotation  of 
breeds  for  the  continuous  crossbreed- 
ing of  sheep,  but  this  is  a  possibility 
that  should  not  be  ruled  out.  Rotation 
programs  have  worked  well  with 
hogs  and  make  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase only  males  from  time  to  time 
(See  National  Livk  Stock  Producer 
for  August,  1958). 

Crossbreeding  sheep  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  This  mating  system  is 
used  more  extensively  with  sheep 
than  with  any  other  class  of  meat 
animals.  It  is  definitely  the  spark  plug 
to  greater  sheep  profits. 


Shrinkage  on  Fat  and  Feeder  Lambs 


A  LAMB  MARKETING  study  of 
95,000  Utah  lambs  including  141 
shipments  of  fat  lambs  and  55  ship- 
ments of  feeder  lambs  indicate  that 
fat  lambs  shrink  an  average  of  1.35% 
after  one  hour  in  transit  and  reach  a 
peak  of  8.33%  shrinkage  after  35 
hours  enroute.  Feeder  lambs  average 
1%  shrink  after  one  hour  in  transit, 
reaching  a  peak  of  11.49%  shrinkage 
after  41  hours.  In  the  study  conducted 
by  Dr.  N.  K.  Roberts  of  Utah  State 
University,  time-in-transit  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  on  shrinkage 
rates. 

Lamb  shrinkage  was  less  when 
trucks  were  used  because  trucks 
usually  took  less  time  to  cover  a 
given  distance  than  trains.  Fat  lambs 
shrink  more  rapidly  than  feeders 
during  the  first  three  to  four  hours 
enroute.  For  longer  hauls,  feeders 
shrink  at  a  higher  rate  than  fats. 
Shrinkage  increases  for  both  as  time 
enroute  increases,  but  at  a  much 


lower  rate  after  feed  and  rest  stops 
are  taken.  Fill  back  at  rest  points  re- 
duces the  rate  of  shrink.  (See  Table). 


Time 

Average 

Shrink 

in 

Fat 

Feeder 

Transit 

Lambs 

Lambs 

Hours 

Per  Cent 

1 

1.35 

1.00 

2 

1.83 

1.60 

3 

2.30 

2.23 

4 

2.74 

2.78 

5 

3.16 

3.34 

6 

3.56 

3.87 

7 

3.93 

4.38 

8 

4.31 

4.87 

9 

4.66 

5.34 

10 

4.98 

5.78 

20 

7.34 

9.18 

30 

8.28 

10.94 

35 

8.33 

11.34 

40 

8.16 

11.48 

41 

8.11 

11.49 

42 

8.04 

11.48 

50 

7.34 

11.22 

20 
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Send  for  FREE  Plans, 
Parts  List,  Idea  Book 


Name  _ 
Address 
Town  _ 


My   favorite  dealer  is 


Now  Available— 3,000  lbs. 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

New  Low  Price 

$19800 


F.O.B.  Factory 
10  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGHT  Model  500  comes  complete  foi 
easy,  perfect  installation.  1/10  of  1%  accuracy. 
Fits  into  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment. 
Read  weight  from  normal  standing  position.  Also 
complete  fully  mobile  and  semi-portable  models. 
Clip  ad  now  and  mail  for  all  the  details. 

FERGUSON -HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.  Dept.  12-F,  Chicago  25,  ill. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nafrsinpr  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  Ln  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight'ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan'sPills  today  I 


LIFETIME  ALL  STEEL  CABLE!  Movable  stand! 
Greatest  advanced  improvement  in  cattle  oilers 
in  years!  Many  models  to  choose  from.  STARTING 
PRICE  "ONLY"  $24.50  DELIVERED!  Write  for 
literature  and  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER! 
NU  WAY,  Box  552,  Sioux  Cily,  Iowa 


£#if  wig.  ttat^s  "fifl£j)e*/ 


KANSAS 

CITY  MISSOURI 

•  Downtown 

•  350  Outside 
Rooms  &  Bath 

•  LaPetitc  Lounge 

•  Fine  Convention 
Facilities 
Gara<re  Next  Door 


Baltimore  at  Eleventh  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


DAIRY  HANDBOOK  AND  DICTION- 
ARY. By  J.  H.  Frandsen,  1958,  $10.50. 
A  practical  reference  work  for  dairy 
farmers,  producers  of  market  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  ice  cream;  dairy  experts; 
da  try  executives  and  dairy  superintend- 
ents; county  agents;  teachers;  librarians. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen,  Publisher,  92  High 
St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Save  an  Extra  $5  per  Hog 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 


hog  cholera  would  be  just  as  foolish 
as  a  man  refusing  to  take  out  auto 
insurance  because  he  has  never  had 
an  accident.  All  hogs  should  be  pro- 
tected against  cholera  at  5  to  6  weeks 
of  age.  The  modified  live  hog  cholera 
vaccines  plus  serums  are  recom- 
mended. 

Gut  Edema  is  caused  by  fast  grow- 
ing pigs  on  high  energy  rations  be- 
cause they  sometimes  eat  too  much 
too  fast,  become  toxic  and  die.  Some 
research  indicates  that  a  virus  causes 
this  disease.  Diseased  pigs  from  a  few 
days  of  age  to  about  four  months 
have  staggering  gaits,  or  exhibit  "bi- 
cycling movements"  when  down. 
Many  are  found  dead  with  no  symp- 
toms. There  is  no  known  cure  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  best  prevention  is  to  re- 
duce feed,  flush  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  with  purgatives  and  slowly 
bring  animals  back  to  feed. 

Tail  Biting  is  a  Puzzle 

Tail  biting  is  a  vicious  habit  in 
pigs.  Despite  all  recommendations 
there  seems  to  be  no  specific  reason 
why  or  what  to  do  about  it.  Whatever 
works  best  for  you  —  use  it  again. 
Crowded  conditions  and  boredom  ap- 
pear to  be  one  cause.  If  possible  find 
and  isolate  the  lone  instigator. 

Parakeratosis  is  a  mange  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  Greasy 
Pig  Disease.  Scaly  incrustations  on 
the  hide  of  the  pig  may  mean  a  min- 
eral imbalance  in  the  ration.  Add  zinc 
to  the  ration  to  relieve  this  condition. 

Greasy  pig  disease,  just  as  the 
name  implies,  occurs  when  pigs' 
hides  become  oily  and  greasy.  Sev- 
eral theories  have  been  put  forth  as 
to  the  cause  and  treatment  for  this 
disease  but  none  of  them  is  effective. 
The  main  problem  in  most  herds  is 
to  differentiate  this  condition  from 
mange,  ringworm,  parakeratosis  and 
sunscald. 

Internal  Parasites: — Pigs  farrowed 
from  sows  that  have  been  wormed  in 
thoroughly  scrubbed  pens  then 
moved  to  confinement  or  clean  pas- 
ture should  not  carry  a  heavy  para- 
site load.  There  is  no  wormer  that  is 
100%  effective,  but  promiscuous 
worming  is  not  advocated  because  a 
wormer  strong  enough  to  kill  worms 
is  also  strong  enough  to  damage 
pigs.  If  lack  of  sanitation  has  oc- 
curred when  pigs  are  12  to  14  weeks 
of  age,  worm  them  with  piperazine 
compounds  in  their  drinking  water. 
If  worms  are  in  the  digestive  tract 
this  will  readily  eliminate  them. 

External  Parasites:  — Mange  and 
lice  are  inexcusable  in  hogs.  If  the 
sows  were  sprayed  prior  to  farrow- 
ing, few  external  parasites  will  exist. 
However,  spraying  when  the  pig  is  3 
months  of  age,  then  again  3  weeks 
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"Nope.  We  still  have  half  of  that  one  we 
bought  last  year!" 


later  will  remove  any  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  lice  or  mange.  Use  Lin- 
dane in  a  warm  water  solution  with 
detergents  added.  One  or  two  quarts 
per  animal  should  be  adequate.  Re- 
move old  bedding,  spray  sleeping 
quarters  and  replace  with  clean  bed- 
ding. 

Rhinitis: — Sniffling  of  young  pigs 
and  distortions  of  the  nose  along  with 
poor  growth  rates  are  symptoms  of 
rhinitis.  This  disease  is  usually  har- 
bored by  breeding  stock.  Stresses 
such  as  anemia,  over-crowding  or 
presence  of  other  disease  may  set  it 
off  in  the  herd.  The  best  solution  to 
rhinitis  is  improved  management  and 
better  nutrition.  There  is  no  "sure 
cure"  however. 

Virus  Pneumonia: — What  has  been 
said  of  rhinitis  can  be  said  also  for 
virus  pneumonia.  There  is  no  known 
treatment  for  virus  pneumonia,  but 
the  disease  is  usually  accompanied  by 
poor  management  practices. 

Hog  producers  should  use  the  vet- 
erinarian to  keep  them  out  of  trouble, 
not  get  them  out  of  trouble.  This 
means  having  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  sanitation,  balanced  rations, 
shelter  requirements  and  other  fac- 
tors associated  with  good  manage- 
ment. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  some  of 
the  major  diseases  which  must  be 
considered  in  your  hog  health  insur- 
ance program: 

Brucellosis: — Blood  test  sows  for 
brucellosis  before  breeding.  The  dis- 
ease causes  abortions.  You  can  pre- 
vent it  for  about  $1  per  sow. 

Leptospirosis: — Vaccinate  for  this 
disease  when  blood  testing  for  bru- 
cellosis. Check  sows  or  gilts  one 
month  before  and  one  month  after 
breeding.  Vaccination  runs  from  500 
to  $1  per  hog. 

Time  and  Effort  Invaluable 

Erysipelas: — Vaccinate  sows  dur- 
ing gestation.  Check  brood  sows  and 
gilts  in  last  one-third  of  gestation  pe- 
riod. Costs  run  50(?  to  $1.08  per  sow. 

Mange  or  Lice:  — Occurs  most  often 
among  brood  sows  and  gilts.  This  ex- 
ternal parasite  can  be  controlled  for 
about  50  per  sow  with  Lindane. 

Anemia: — Treat  baby  pigs  with  an 
iron  injection  at  2  to  3  days  of  age. 
Repeat  in  21  days  if  pigs  are  in  con- 
finement. Cost  about  250  per  pig. 

Cholera:  — Vaccinate  the  entire 
drove  to  prevent  sudden  and  certain 
death  from  cholera.  Pigs  from  5  to  7 
weeks  of  age  are  most  susceptible. 
Cost  runs  750  to  $1  per  pig  for  cholera 
insurance. 

Internal  Parasites:  — The  com- 
mon accepted  practice  is  to  worm  30 
days  prior  to  farrowing  for  brood 
sows  and  gilts.  Worm  pigs  with 
piperazine  at  12  to  15  weeks  of  age. 
Spray  Lindane  at  the  same  time. 
Cost  runs  from  10  to  200  per  pig. 

External  Parasites:  — Lice  and 
mange  can  lower  feed  efficiency  and 
predispose  animals  to  other  diseases. 
Spray  with  Lindane  and  detergent. 
Costs  run  10  to  200  per  pig. 

Skin  diseases  frequently  make  pigs 
susceptible  to  other  diseases.  There- 
fore, veterinary  attention  of  all  skin 
conditions  is  recommended. 

Other  Diseases:  — Common  hog 
diseases  such  as  rhinitis,  TGE,  virus 
pneumonia,  gut  edema,  swine  dysen- 
tery, greasy  pig  disease,  parakera- 
tosis and  jowl  abscesses  cannot  be 
prevented  by  vaccination.  There  is 
no  specific  treatment  except  preven- 
tion, careful  selection  of  breeding 
stock  and  strict  sanitation.  The  cost 
of  time  and  effort  in  prevention  of 
these  diseases  is  invaluable. 

The  man  who  makes  such  an  in- 
vestment is  always  well  repaid  with 
an  extra  $5  at  marketing  time. 
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America's 

No.  1 
Drench 


for  sheep, 

cattle  & 
goats 


STOCKMEN 


Treat 
now 
with 

TOX-I-TON  and  get  full 
growth  .  .  .  gain  .  .  .  and 
production.  Systematic  treatment 
will  help  control  pasture  infesta- 
tion. 

TOX-I-TON  eliminates  internal 
parasites  instantly  .  .  .  gets  your 
cattle,  sheep  or  goats  to  market 
faster  and  in  better  condition. 
Treating  with  TOX-I-TON  will 
make  you  more  profit! 
Send  today  for  complete  informa- 
tion and  users'  opinions. ...  to 

MATTINGLY  DISTRIBUTING  CO., INC. 

61  Angelica  St.     Dept.  N-L       St.  Louis  7,  Mo. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  RIGHT  WEIGHT  CO.*  INC.  Fort  Worth.  TexiS 

ALL  PURPOSE 

FUERSTH-E-X-|B-L-t° 

TINE  HARROW 


•  IDEAL  for  preparing  seed  beds 

•  EFFECTIVELY  spreads  droppings  and 
commercial  fertilizer 

•  STIMULATES  VIGOROUS  grassland  growth 

From  early  spring  to  late  foil,  you"ll  find  the  FUERST 
F-L-E-X-l-B-L-E  Tine  Harrow  the  handiest  implement  or> 
your  farm.  No  matter  what  the  job  may  be,  seedbed 
preparation,  aerating  sod-bound  pastures,  spreading  and 
working  in  fertilizer  or  early  cultivation  of  crops,  the 
F-L-E-X-l-B-L-E  Tine  Harrow  adjusts  to  oil  working  condi- 
tions .  .  .  easily  pulled  by  one  plow  tractor. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

FUERST  BROTHERS 

Dept.   H-16   Rhinebeck,   New  York 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 

DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 

CLEVELAND 


; —   The  Pick-Carter 


Air- Conditioned 
Rooms 

No  Charge 
For  Children 


Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


Write  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card 
and  information 
booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham, Ala  . .Pick-Ban khead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus.  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton.  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich  Pick-Ourant 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

Pick-Melbourne 
South  Bend.  Ind... Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  DC.  .Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo  Springs.Colo  . Albert  Pick  Motel 

Huntsville.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.  .Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery.Ala... Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez.  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rockford,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  ..Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wacker  Drive  .  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Brief  Shrinkage  Facts 

Feeder  cattle  shrink  about  one- 
quarter  more  than  fat  cattle  on  long 
hauls.  But  net  shrink — weight  after 
fill-back  —  shows  little  difference. 
During  the  first  nine  hours  in  tran- 
sit, fat  cattle  shrink  more  than  feed- 
er cattle.  Fat  heifers  shrink  11.5 
pounds  for  each  10  pounds  that  fat 
steers  shrink  during  the  summer  but 
shrink  is  about  the  same  for  heifers 
and  steers  during  other  seasons. 
There  isn't  much  difference  in  shrink 
between  trucking  and  shipping  by 
rail.  Live  stock  trailed  over  four 
miles,  or  over  15  miles  even  if  feed 
and  water  are  available,  shrink  con- 
siderably more  than  if  they  are 
moved  by  truck  or  train. 

Tequila  for  Cattle 

A  ration  of  prickly  pears,  hearts  of 
century  plants  and  cottonseed  meal 
is  being  fed  with  success  at  Rancho 
Jablai  near  Monterrey,  Mexico.  Own- 
ers Guillermo  and  Roberto  Zambrano 
market  yearling  steers  from  the  1,500 
Hereford  cow  herd  which  drops  an 
80%  calf  crop.  In  Mexico,  the  century 
plant  grows  abundantly,  like  corn  in 
the  United  States.  The  heart  of  the 
plant  is  rich  in  carbohydrates.  The 
juice  is  the  main  ingredient  of  te- 
quila, Mexico's  national  drink. 


The  basic  ration  for  yearlings  and 
older  cows  is  44  lbs.  of  seared  and 
chopped  prickly  pear,  11  lbs.  of  heart 
of  century  plant,  2  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal.  This  ration,  plus  natural  grass- 
es, puts  a  gain  of  1.5  lbs.  per  day  on 
the  Zambrano's  Herefords  at  a  cost 
of  80  a  pound.  When  the  plants  are 
ready  to  bloom  (once  each  century 
the  legend  goes),  the  ranchers  chop 
off  the  leaves,  cut  away  the  heart  and 
haul  it  to  the  feed  chopper.  Quite  a 
lot  of  prickly  pears  and  century  plants 
grow  on  Rancho  Jablai's  75,000  acres. 

T-M  Salt  Adds  41  Pounds 

Beef  cattle  fed  trace-mineralized 
salt  on  pasture  gained  41  pounds  more 
than  checklot  cattle  receiving  plain 
salt  free-choice  during  a  116-day 
grazing-nutrition  test  at  Mineral 
Point,  Wis.  The  experiment,  conduct- 
ed by  Morton  Salt  Co.,  was  designed 
to  prove  that  the  type  of  salt  fed  to 
cattle  does  make  a  difference. 

In  April,  1959,  a  total  of  298  grade 
Angus  cattle  were  shipped  from  Tex- 
as to  Wisconsin  and  turned  on  pasture 
until  May  11  at  Kenyon  Farms.  The 
pasture  had  received  300  pounds  of 
10-10-10  fertilizer  per  acre  in  1955 
and  had  been  fortified  with  four  tons 
of  lime  in  1957.  It  was  native  blue- 
grass  pasture  in  excellent  condition 


and  contained  a  number  of  spring-fed 
streams. 

The  cattle  were  gate-cut  into  two 
lots  and  turned  into  similar  grazing 
areas.  At  the  start  of  the  experiment, 
both  lots  weighed  the  same — an  av- 
erage of  442.68  pounds  per  head.  The 
test  group  was  fed  Morton  T-M 
(trace-mineralized)  salt  free  choice; 
the  control  lot  was  fed  plain  salt  free 
choice.  After  116  days  on  pasture  the 
test  cattle  had  gained  an  average  of 
1.932  lbs.  while  the  control  cattle  had 
averaged  1.578  lbs.  per  day.  For  the 
entire  period,  the  trace-mineralized 
cattle  gained  41  pounds  more  than 
the  control  steers  on  plain  salt.  The 
additional  gain  was  achieved  with 
an  added  cost  of  only  120  per  head 
more  for  the  trace-mineralized  salt. 

Two  Genes — One  Dwarf 

If  you  get  a  dwarf  calf,  both  sire 
and  dam  are  carrying  the  dwarf  gene. 
In  matings  where  both  sire  and  dam 
carry  the  gene,  one  dwarf  calf  will 
result  in  each  four  matings.  If  you 
have  dwarfism  in  your  herd  and  do 
nothing  about  it,  the  incidence  of 
dwarfs  would  level  out  at  about 
12y2%  in  your  herd.  Considering  an 
average  90%  calf  crop,  you  can't  af- 
ford this  additional  loss.  If  you're 
having  dwarf  trouble,  don't  put  all 


the  blame  on  the  bull.  Remember 
both  sire  and  dam  must  carry  the 
gene  before  a  dwarf  is  produced.  To 
rid  your  herd  of  dwarfs,  get  a  clean, 
pedigreed  bull  (one  that  does  not 
carry  the  dwarf  gene)  and  there  will 
be  no  dwarfs  born  from  future  mat- 
ings. 

Tranquilizer  Tests  Vary 

Cattle  responses  to  tranquilizer 
tests  have  varied  widely.  Trials  at 
the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion recently  showed  that  injec- 
tions of  perphenazine  prior  to  ship- 
ping had  little  effect  in  reducing 
shrinkage.  Many  other  experiments 
are  underway  to  learn  more  about 
shrinkage  and  how  to  reduce  it. 
From  research  to  date,  however, 
Nevada  economist  George  Myles  con- 
cludes that  "the  proper  dose  of  tran- 
quilizers injected  intramuscularly  in 
steers  and  heifers  reduces  shrinkage 
significantly."  Myles  found  that  tran- 
quilizers given  in  water  did  not  re- 
duce shrinkage  much  in  cattle  that 
had  been  hauled  for  12  hours.  He  also 
said  there  appears  to  be  no  significant 
difference  in  shrinkage  under  pre- 
shipment  conditions  (1)  feeding  hay, 
(2)  holding  in  dry  lot,  and  (3) 
holding  on  green  pasture. 
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Cashing  Sorghum  Through  Hogs 

Grain  sorghum  can  be  cashed 
through  hogs  for  about  870  more  per 
cwt.  than  it's  worth  at  the  elevator  at 
current  prices,  says  M.  H.  Hazaleus, 
Colorado  State  University  animal 
husbandman.  As  he  figures  it,  using 
milo  as  an  example: 

•  Sold  to  the  elevator  at  $1.50  per 
cwt.,  600  pounds  of  milo  is  worth  $9. 

•  With  good  management  and  a 
30  to  35-pound  weaner  pig  that  costs 
around  $10,  this  $9  worth  of  milo  fed 
in  a  balanced  ration  will  bring  the 
pig  up  to  200  pounds.  Costs  of  other 
feeds  and  supplements  in  the  ration 
will  run  around  $3.75.  Add  another 
$4.25  for  insurance,  labor,  interest 
on  investment,  death  losses  and  mar- 
keting costs.  Total  cost  to  produce  and 
market  the  200-pound  hog:  $27.  At 
170  a  pound,  the  market  hog  will 
bring  $34,  for  a  profit  of  $7. 

•  The  milo  accounts  for  roughly 
75%  of  the  total  feed  cost.  Therefore 
it  Is  responsible  for  75%  of  the  $7 
profit,  or  $5.25.  Add  the  $5.25  to  the 
$9  the  milo  was  worth  to  the  elevator 
and  the  selling  price  on  600  pounds  of 


milo  is  $14.25.  That's  $2.37  per  cwt., 
rather  than  $1.50. 

Pigs  Go  for  Rolled  Oats 

Baby  pigs  like  rolled  oats  and  will 
eat  twice  as  much  of  it  in  a  creep 
ration  than  they  will  of  a  corn-soy- 
bean meal  ration,  University  of  Illi- 
nois research  shows.  Rolled  oats  won't 
put  on  weight  faster  than  corn  and 
soybean  meal,  but  it  encourages  pigs 
to  eat  earlier. 

Feeding  Corn  Silage  to  Sows 

These  observations  and  suggestions 
for  feeding  corn  silage  to  gilts  during 
gestation  are  offered  by  J.  H.  Conrad 
and  W.  M.  Beeson  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

•  Supplement  corn  silage  with  1.5 
pounds  of  high  quality  protein  (con- 
taining at  least  35%  to  38%  protein) 
per  gilt  daily. 

•  Feed  10  or  more  pounds  of  finely 
chopped  high  quality  corn  silage  per 
gilt  daily.  Approximately  10  to  15% 
of  the  coarse  part  of  the  silage  will 
not  be  consumed. 

•  For  maximum  silage  consump- 


tion, feed  one  pound  of  corn  daily  in 
addition  to  that  in  the  silage.  Two 
pounds  of  corn  can  be  fed  daily,  if 
additional  gains  are  desired. 

•  Keep  gilts  in  thrifty  condition  by 
feeding  them  to  gain  approximately 
three-fourths  pound  daily  during  ges- 
tation. 

Give  Pigs  "Elbow  Room" 

Growing  and  finishing  pigs  like 
plenty  of  elbow  room  at  the  dinner 
table.  Illinois  tests  show  that  allow- 
ing up  to  six  pigs  at  one  feeder  hole 
produces  the  best  gains.  More  than 
nine  pigs  per  feeder  hole  slows  down 
feed  consumption,  and  gains.  Fewer 
than  six  pigs  at  each  feeder  hole  does 
not  seem  to  produce  faster  or  more 
efficient  gains,  the  study  showed. 

Sow  Sets  Litter  Size 

It's  the  sow,  not  the  boar,  that  de- 
termines litter  size,  but  the  boar  does 
have  an  influence  on  litter  size 
through  his  daughters,  asserts  Dr. 
J.  F.  Lasley,  University  of  Missouri. 
Through  their  daughters,  different 
boars  produced  as  much  as  4%  in- 


crease in  litter  size.  Pig  losses  during 
pregnancy  amount  to  about  30%  of 
the  average  litter  size.  In  one  study, 
the  sow  produced  13.4  eggs  and  12.7 
of  these  eggs  were  fertilized.  After  17 
days,  only  10.3  of  the  fertilized  eggs 
were  still  alive.  At  55  days  of  preg- 
nancy, only  9.2  eggs  were  alive  and 
this  total  dropped  to  9.0  eggs  resulting 
in  actual  pigs  born.  In  an  effort  to 
curb  these  losses,  the  hormones  pro- 
gesterone and  estrogen  were  used  to 
speed  development  of  the  uterus  in 
sows  to  avoid  overcrowding  of  young 
pigs  during  pregnancy.  When  these 
hormones  were  given  for  a  10  day  pe- 
riod starting  14  days  after  concep- 
tion, pig  losses  during  pregnancy 
were  reduced  by  23%. 

In  pen  breeding,  the  boar  should 
not  be  allowed  with  the  female  more 
than  five  minutes.  In  pasture  breed- 
ing, one  boar  runs  with  12  to  20  fe- 
males depending  on  the  age  of  the 
boar.  Allow  the  boar  to  breed  one  or 
two  females  to  be  marketed  shortly 
after  breeding — before  he  is  allowed 
to  serve  those  that  will  be  kept.  This 
technique  prevents  small  litters. 


Sheep 


Range  Ewe  Feeding  Tips 

A  range  ewe  feeding  study  involv- 
ing some  400  animals  at  the  Antelope 
Range  Testing  Station  near  Buffalo, 
S.D.,  has  resulted  in  these  findings: 

•  Ewes  on  light  to  moderate  sum- 
mer grazing  will  get  enough  forage 
to  maintain  their  body  weight  in  sum- 
mer, produce  sufficient  milk  to  wean 
the  heaviest  lambs,  and  will  require 
a  minimum  of  supplement  to  winter 
and  enter  lambing  in  top  condition. 

•  Ewes  on  heavy  grazing,  on  the 
other  hand,  need  about  twice  as  much 
supplement  during  winter  to  reach 
the  same  level  of  production  as  ewes 
on  light  or  moderate  grazing. 

•  Feeding  ewes  a  supplement  the 
last  six  weeks  of  pregnancy  results  in 
lower  production  than  those  fed  sup- 
plement the  entire  winter.  Protein 
content  of  forage  on  a  winter  range 
does  not  appear  to  meet  ewe  require- 
ments. 


•  Ewe  production  probably  in- 
creases with  the  added  amount  of 
supplement  fed.  Under  Antelope 
Range  conditions,  the  higher  protein 
level  was  slightly  better  than  the 
lower  level. 

•  Flushing  ewes  a  few  weeks  to  a 
month  before  the  breeding  season 
appeared  to  increase  ewe  production 
— provided  a  moderate  protein  sup- 
plement is  fed  the  entire  winter  after 
flushing. 


Wet  Corn  As  Lamb  Feed 

Ensiled  high-moisture  corn  seemed 
to  have  about  the  same  feeding  value 
for  lambs  as  dry  corn  in  Illinois  tests. 
And  a  Minnesota  experiment  showed 
corn  silage  is  more  desirable  as  feed 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  greater 
yields  through  reduced  harvesting 
loss,  fewer  harvesting  hazards,  and 
the  fact  that  it  makes  early  fall  plow- 


ing possible.  Pound  for  pound  of  dry 
matter,  silage  from  high-moisture 
corn  is  no  better  in  feeding  value 
than  dry  corn. 


Summer  Shearing:  Pro  &  Con 

Corn  Belt  lambs  frequently  do  not 
gain  well  during  the  summer.  Pos- 
sible advantages  of  summer  shearing 
in  Illinois  tests  were: 

•  Rate  of  gain  in  shorn  lambs  of 
one  and  one-half  times  the  rate  of 
unshorn  lambs  during  August  and 
September.  Shorn  and  unshorn 
lambs  gained  at  the  same  rate  from 
October  to  February. 

•  Shorn  lambs — especially  rams — 
appeared  to  be  more  comfortable, 
alert,  and  active  than  the  unshorn 
lambs. 

•  Shearing  offered  definite  ad- 
vantages in  lambs  used  for  breeding 
purposes,  as  weight  greatly  influ- 


ences performance  of  ewes  bred  as 
lambs. 

Possible  disadvantages  of  summer 
shearing  are: 

•  Flies  may  bother  lambs  that  are 
shorn  too  closely. 

•  Summer-shorn  wool  is  small  in 
amount  and  short  in  staple.  The  value 
of  the  wool  approximately  offsets  the 
cost  of  shearing  the  lambs. 

•  Lambs  in  very  short  fleece  do 
not  appear  so  good  when  offered  for 
sale. 

Breed  Ewes  When  It's  Cool 

Fertility  levels  of  ewes  drop  as  the 
temperature  goes  up,  researchers  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  experi- 
ment station  have  found.  Thus  sheep- 
men planning  to  breed  their  flocks  in 
August  for  lambing  in  December  or 
January  should  provide  shade  in 
areas  where  there  is  considerable  air 
movement. 
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Midsummer  Fashions 


Hawaiian  Spareribs: 
Exotic  New  Flavor 


$y  Rebecca  l^o 


TJAWAIIAN  SPARERIBS,  range-top  cooked  with  pineapple  chunks  and 
green  pepper  squares  in  a  tangy  oriental  soy  sauce,  is  a~hew  way  to  pre- 
pare an  old  favorite  meat  dish.  The  following  recipe  will  serve  four. 


•  Buy  two  pounds  of  spareribs 
and  cut  into  serving  pieces  con- 
taining two  rib  bones  each.  Be- 
fore cooking  the  ribs,  dip  the 
pieces  into  a  batter  made  by 
combining  two  eggs  with  Vt  cup 
of  flour,  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  V%  teaspoon  of  pepper.  Coat 
each  piece  well  on  both  sides. 


•  To  a  large  frying  pan  add 
three  tablespoons  of  lard  or 
drippings.  Brown  the  ribs  until 
they  are  a  delicate,  golden 
brown.  Then  cover  the  pan  and 
cook  slowly  for  45  minutes. 
Pour  off  drippings.  Add  one  cup 
of  pineapple  chunks  (drained) 
to  the  browned  ribs.  Next,  add 
partially  cooked  green  pepper 
squares.  (Remove  stems  and 
seeds  from  three  peppers,  cut 
into  one-inch  squares  and  cook 
in  boiling  water  for  10  minutes, 
drain.)  Cover  the  frying  pan 
and  simmer  for  10  minutes. 


•  Next  the  sauce  is  added.  To 
prepare  it  combine  in  a  sauce 
pan  five  tablespoons  of  corn- 
starch, five  tablespoons  of  soy 
sauce,  Vz  cup  of  vinegar  and  one 
cup  of  pineapple  juice.  Cook 
the  mixture,  stirring  constantly 
until  it  is  thick  and  clear — about 
two  minutes.  Then  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  meat  mixture 
and  let  it  simmer  for  five  min- 
utes to  blend  all  of  the  flavors. 


•  Here  are  the  Hawaiian  spare- 
ribs.  With  them  you  may  want 
to  serve  fluffy  white  rice.  Add 
a  green  vegetable  such  as  but- 
tered lima  beans  or  peas.  A 
crisp  green  salad  is  also  good 
for  the  main  course.  For  des- 
sert serve  a  chilled  fruit  com- 
pote. 


9212 

SIZES 
l4'/j-24tt 


9212 — Cool  ond  slimming.  Eosy  to  sew  this 
step-in  style  with  the  wide  notched  collar. 
Printed  pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24 '/2. 
Size  161/2  takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 


4526 — Sleek  and  simple — no  waist  seams  or 
fitting  problems.  Nip  waist  with  tie  belt. 
Printed  pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16  takes  3  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

9207 — Popular  two-skirt  fashion;  add  flared 
or  slim  skirt  to  the  buttoned  bodice.  Printed 
pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size 
16  with  flared  skirt  takes  4%  yards  35-inch. 


9479 — Scallops  curve  pretty  design  on  neck- 
line of  dress  and  collar  of  jacket.  Printed 
pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size  16 
outfit  takes  3%  yards  45-inch  fabric. 


9488 

SIZES 
14'/j-24Vi 
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4802 — Vacation    wardrobe — poncho,    shorts,  9488 — Cool,     slimming     dress     plus  cover 

sun    top,    pedal   pushers.     Printed    pattern    in  jacket.    Printed  pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14»/2  to 

Jr.  Miss  Sizes  9  to  17.   Size  13  poncho  takes  24'/2.    Size  16i/2  dress  takes  41/4  yards  35- 

1%  yards  35-inch;  shorts  1  yard.  inch;  jacket  2>/8  yards. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department,  232  West  18th 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  100  each  for  lst-class  mailing. 

Send  25<t  for  our  full-color  Catalogue  of  Printed  Patterns. 
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For  Mmblc  Fingers 
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7302 


779 1 


St 
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720 


7279 — Add  color  to  your  linens  and  acces- 
sories with  Huck  weaving  designs.  It's  easy, 
fascinating.  Charts,  directions  for  weaving 
four  designs  in  a  variety  of  widths. 

7302 — Embroider  these  lovely  bouquets  onto 
separate  blocks  for  a  cozy  quilt — there's  a 
different  flower  spray  for  each  month.  Dia- 
grams, transfers  of  12  bouquets.  Quilt  72  x  102 
inches. 

779 — Crochet  a  set  of  doilies  for  buffet  or 
use  to  enhance  a  table  setting.  Directions  for 
16  x  25-inch  oval  centerpiece;  matching  dolly 
13  inches. 

720 — Gala  apron  decorated  with  old-fash- 
ioned girls.  Heads  and  hats  form  pockets. 
Use  remnants  for  ruffle.  Transfer  forming 
12  x  20-inch  motif;  apron  directions. 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268,  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York.    Add  5*  for  lst-class  mail. 


Older  Woman's  Future 


i3u  ^uivia  f^orte 


IF  YOU  ARE  AN  AMERICAN  wo- 
man and  reach  the  age  of  65, 
you  can  expect  to  live  an  addi- 
tional 15V2  years  and  one  out  of  four 
of  you  can  expect  to  live  at  least  to 
85  years  of  age. 

If  you  do  achieve  this  goal — and 
surely  you  do  not  want  to  die  before 
this  age — you  might  as  well  recognize 
now  how  heavily  the  odds  are  against 
your  finding  your  golden  years  full 
and  rewarding. 

The  chances  are  50-50  you'll  be  im- 
poverished, in  dismal,  pathetic  finan- 
cial straits. 

Half  the  elder- 
ly women  who  do 
have  incomes  in 
our  country  get 
less  than  $750  a 
year  and  the 
single  elderly 
woman  living  in 
rented  quarters 
an  average  $1,200 
a  year  to  live 

modestly.  An  el-      sylvia  porter 

derly  woman  living  alone  in  New 
York  City  needs  about  $1,600  a  year. 
Even  an  elderly  woman  living  in  the 
household  of  one  of  her  children 
needs  between  $850  and  $900  a  year 
to  maintain  an  adequate  standard. 

The  chances  aren't  even  50-50  that 
you'll  still  have  a  husband.  Rather, 
you  face  years  of  increasing  loneli- 
ness. 

Ever  since  1945,  there  have  been 
more  women  than  men  in  our  land 
and  in  the  over-65  age  brackets  to- 
day, there  are  120  women  for  every 
100  men.  More  than  half  our  women 
over  65 — a  full  55% — are  widowed. 
On  average,  a  married  woman  can 
expect  to  be  widowed  for  about  eight 
years.  Among  the  over-65,  the  single 
or  widowed  woman  makes  up  the 
largest  group — more  than  5,000,000 
are  in  this  category.  While  70%  of 
the  over-65  men  are  married,  only 
36%  of  the  over-65  women  are. 

The  high  probability  is  you'll  be  hit 
by  health  problems  too. 

Older  people  generally  suffer  from 
failing  vision  and  hearing,  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances,  dizziness  and 


fatigue.  Women  are  less  susceptible 
to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels but  more  susceptible  to  endo- 
crine diseases.  On  average,  over-65 
women  visit  their  physician  7.6  times 
a  year  against  5.8  times  for  men. 

The  prospect  is  you'll  desperately 
need  and  want  to  have  a  job  for  pay 
full-time  if  you  can  manage  it,  or  at 
least  part-time. 

Right  now  half  the  women  in  the 
65-and-older  age  group  are  working 
on  a  part-time  basis — and  for  obvious 
financial  as  well  as  understandable 
social  and  emotional  reasons.  The 
elderly  widow  is  the  most  seriously 
impoverished  of  all  our  senior  citi- 
zens. An  overwhelming  80%  of  them 
get  less  than  $70  a  month  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  with  40%  getting  be- 
tween $33  and  $49.  Only  20%  get  be- 
tween $70  and  $82  a  month.  The  fi- 
nancial dilemma  of  the  elderly  widow 
is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  she  re- 
ceives three-fourths  of  her  husband's 
social  security  payments;  company 
pensions  usually  end  with  the  death 
of  the  husband,  and  many  elderly 
women  have  never  either  worked 
outside  the  home  or  had  husbands 
covered  by  social  security. 

Top  news  in  our  nation  today  is  the 
drive  for  legislation  to  help  our  senior 
citizens  finance  medical  care.  In 
preparation  for  the  debate  now  going 
on  in  Congress  on  how  to  accomplish 
this,  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  and 
chairman  Senator  Pat  McNamara  (D., 
Mich.)  has  been  collecting  data  for 
almost  a  year.  It  was  from  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  "Status  of  Aged  Women 
in  the  United  States,"  prepared  by 
this  subcommittee,  that  I  obtained  the 
information  you've  just  read. 

"While  the  so-called  'golden  years' 
are  a  time  of  increasing  loneliness 
and  poverty  for  millions  of  aged  men, 
as  well  as  women,  it  is  the  elderly 
women  who  are  most  acutely  affected 
by  specific  problems,"  says  the  sub- 
committee. No  adjective-loaded 
prose  is  necessary  to  prove  the  point. 
The  statistics  alone  "cry"  the  miser- 
able tale  of  the  over-65  woman,  and 
wail  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  us. 
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1  Helpful  Household  Hints  | 
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When  sewing  plastic,  take  care  not 
to  puncture  the  material  except  by 
permanent  stitching.  Use  paper  clips 
rather  than  pins  to  "baste"  on  the 
plastic. 

If  you  own  a  strawberry  huller, 
you'll  find  it  handy  for  peeling  hot 
potatoes  that  have  been  cooked  in 
their  jackets. 

Put  white  sand  in  the  base  of  a 
flower  pot  to  be  filled  with  artificial 
flowers.  It  steadies  the  vase  and 
serves  as  a  "frog"  to  arrange  flowers 
more  beautifully. 

If  you  have  prepared  one  too  many 
pies  for  the  oven  and  want  to  bake 
them  all  at  the  same  time,  put  a  tin 
cup  in  the  space  left  in  the  center 
and  elevate  the  extra  pie  on  the  tin 
cup. 

When  doing  your  cleaning,  keep  a 
large  paper  bag  handy  for  emptying 
wastebaskets  and  ashtrays  or  clutter 
left  by  the  children. 

Use  a  piece  of  wet  absorbent  cotton 
for  picking  up  slivers  of  broken  glass. 


If  the  stem  of  one  of  your  house 
plants  becomes  broken,  you  might  be 
able  to  save  the  plant  by  wrapping 
an  onion  skin  around  the  break  in 
the  stem. 

Eyeglasses  will  stay  much  cleaner 
during  the  day  if  you'll  clean  them 
each  morning  with  hot  water  and 
soap.  Rinse  thoroughly  and  dry. 

A  teaspoon  of  glycerine  added  to 
the  warm  water  in  which  woolens 
are  washed  will  help  woolens  come 
out  soft  and  fluffy,  prevent  matting 
and  shrinkage. 

Use  two  baskets  when  gathering 
in  wash  from  your  line;  one  for 
clothes  that  must  be  ironed;  the 
other  for  clothes  that  need  only  to 
be  folded.  This  saves  time  and  effort 
in  extra  sorting. 

If  you  have  scented  soaps  stored 
away  awaiting  use,  put  them  in  your 
linen  closet  and  they  will  depart  a 
delightful  fragrance  to  your  linens. 

If  cord-type  windows  stick  try 
rubbing  paraffin  on  the  cords. 


IVeedle  Treasures 


922 — Make  this  pretty  sailor  dress  of  navy 
and  white  remnants  with  red  trim;  sew  a  sec- 
ond version  in  plaid  and  plain.  Tissue  pattern 
for  child's  sizes  2,4,6,8,10.  Embroidery  trans- 
fer.   STATE  SIZE. 

597 — Don't  throw  away  old  lampshades! 
Sew  slipcovers  for  them  or  form  new  shades 
on  the  old  frames.  Step-by-step  instructions 
for  making  ten  shades  or  slipcovers. 

7360 — Embroider  flower  sprays  and  garlands 
on  your  loveliest  linens — pillowcases,  scarves, 
towels.  Transfer  of  six  4  \2  x  12-inch  motifs. 
Express  yourself  in  color! 

647 — Dress  up  a  chair — dramatize  a  table 
with  this  matched  set  in  filet  crochet.  Charts, 
directions  for  121/2  x  16-inch  chair  back; 
7  x  121/2-inch  armrests;  16  x  25-inch  oval 
doily  in  No.  50  cotton. 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268,  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York.    Add  5$  for  lst-class  mail. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

JULY  16:  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  sale  bet- 
ter Illinois  purebred  rams  and  ewes.  Sifting 
9:30  a.  m.  and  Sale  1:00  p.m.  DST.  Nine  Pop- 
ular breeds.  Stock  Pavilion,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
Write  for  catalog:  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association.  Division  E,  110  Stock 
Pavilion,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

LOOKING  FOR  Stock  Cattle?  We  buy  on 
order  stocker  and  feeder  year  'round.  Call  us 
for  particulars.  Grisham  Livestock  Order  Buy- 
ers. West  Plains,  Mo.  Telephone  1045. 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie.  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  Shetland  Ponies,  Sorrel, 
Palomino,  Dapple.  $100.00  up.  Studs,  Mares. 
Hoyt  Lovelace,  Box  293,  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 
HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams.  Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered H.  L.  Clapp,  Burlington,  Wisconsin. 
SHEEP — Keep  in  line  with  progress  and 
Profits.  Get  Hampshire  Sheep.  For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 
CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York.  Nebraska. 
FOR  SALE.  Must  sell  15  registered  Angus 
bulls.  11-13  months  old.  25  registered  Angus 
Heifers,  11-13  months  old  Bred  Heifers.  Bangs 
tested.  Overstocked  Come  and  choose  yours. 
Prices  right.  Call  or  write  Owen  Stock  Farms, 
Route  s5,~Spencer.  Indiana. 

ENGLISH  LARGE  Blacks  are  the  best  mothers 
in  the  world  to  produce  first  cross  litters.  Pigs 
grow  faster,  live  better,  go  to  market  earlier. 
Many  of  our  customers  report  pigs  marketed 
at  131  to  145  days,  weighing  190  to  195  pounds. 
Also  available  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids.  Landrace. 
Free  catalogue  and  photos.  Tweedle  Farms, 
Dept.  E,  Fergus,  Ontario,  Canada. 
HEREFORD  BEEF  Calves  $95,  Fancy.  Guaran- 
teed,  Free  Delivery.  Speers  Hereford  Farms, 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  Phone  WA  9-8881  Located 
16  miles  south  New  Stanton  Interchange. 
TOP  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
calves  and  cows  shipped  on  approval.  Ray 
Blott,  Box  552,  Mukwonago,  Wisconsin. 
WISCONSIN  FEEDER  Pigs  for  sale.  40  to  B0 
pounds  castrated.  Delivered  direct.  5  Day 
Guarantee.  C.  Acker.  Middleton.  Wisconsin. 
Tel.  6-3451. 

CANADIAN  IMPORTED  Wessex  Saddleback. 
These  are  not  connected  any  way  with  those 
contracted  ones.  Carl  Herbert,  Stanton,  Mich. 

HORSES 

APPALOOSA  HORSE  lovers!  Mark  your  cal- 
endar to  be  at  Atkinson,  Nebraska.  June  16 
for  another  great  Appaloosa  sale  by  nation's 
largest  Appaloosa  breeder.  Stallions.  Mares. 
Mares  with  colts,  Geldings.  All  ages.  Charley 
W.  Peterson's  Lazy  F  Appaloosa  Ranch,  Atkin- 
son, Nebraska. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES  "—A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  256,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio 

LEARN  ABOUT  shoeing  Horses.  Instruction 
book,  $2.00,  Clayton  Tew,  313  Anderson  St.. 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

NEED  WORKERS?  Hard  working  farmers  and 
ranchers  (men  only)  from  Mexico's  cool  high- 
lands want  permanent  year  around  U.  S.  jobs. 
Allow  three  months  for  worker's  arrival.  For 
free  information,  write:  S.  D.  Corona,  Office 
17-L,  Morelos  516,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
MIDDLE  AGE  Lady  with  good  background 
wants  work  as  housekeeper  on  a  modern  farm 
for  1  or  2  people.  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
PRODUCER,  Dept.  sEL. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPEARHEAD.  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderblrd, 
$4  00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead.  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

LOCATING  INSTRUMENT.  For  water  and 
minerals.  $2  95  Postpaid.  Money  back  guaran- 
tee. Standard  Sales  Service,  Mountain  View— 
4,  Oklahoma. 

RECEIVE  FREE  Gifts.  Copyrighted  details 
m 00.  refundable.  Import  catalog  included. 
Wentworth's  Products,  P.  O  Box  143,  Muske- 
gon,  Michigan. 

NEW  9x12  foot  clear  plastic  tarpaulins,  $2  post- 
paid. Dozen  $15.  Rider  Brothers,  Burt  3, 
Michigan. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


SEPTIC  TANKS,  Cesspools,  Outdoor  Toilets. 
Keep  clean  and  odorless  with  Northel  Septic 
Tank  Reactivator.  Bacterial  concentrate  breaks 
up  solids  and  grease — prevents  overflow,  back- 
up, odors.  Regular  use  saves  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water — 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Six  months  supply  only  $2  95,  postpaid  (money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction!,  or  rush  post- 
card for  free  details.  Northel,  NL-6,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis  40,  Minnesota. 

BEAUTIFUL  SEA-SHELLS  100  assorted  $1.00 
Postpaid.  Varble's,  1505  North  Parkwood, 
Harlingen.  Texas. 

TENTS  (GALORE!)  Travel  Trailers,  Camp- 
ing Trailers  (also  plans,  tent  top,  running  gear, 
etc.)  Boats  (finished-unfinished).  Camping 
Equipment!  Finest  Selection — Lowest  Prices! 
25«  for  1960  Catalog.  Easy  Camping,  Inc.,  128 
Chicago,  Evanston  39,  Illinois. 

HERE'S  MONEY!  Real  money  savingl  Beau- 
tiful radios  @  $15  95  per  doz.  Sample  radio 
$3  95.  Peerless,  266  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn  17, 
New  York. 

LEARN  TO  Dance  the  cha-cha-cha,  waltz,  fox- 
trot, and  other  popular  steps,  Reynec,  31  Uni- 
versity, Buffalo  14,  N.  Y. 

 FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  Im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

FLORIDA  RANCHES  and  Waterfront  Prop- 
erty. Joe  Smith  Real  Estate,  P.  O.  Box  331, 
Brooksville,  Florida. 

1.440-ACRE  beef,  dairy  farm.  1,430  Tillable, 
Several  barns,  corrals.  3  homes.  Beautiful. 
$150,000.  terms.  Write:  Dairyland  Realty,  Ab- 
botsford.  Wisconsin. 


CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  straps,  nylon  rope 
sets.  Anklets,  rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft. 
Samples.  Nearest  dealer.  Bock's  Equip.,  Mat- 
toon,  111. 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  In- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation.  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas.  • 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains:  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4  50  lb  dried  We  have  29.000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits,  cavies, 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us.  Free  information. 
Keeney  Brothers,  New  Freedom,  Penn. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Free  Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS  Successfully  by  knowing 
facts.  48-page  illustrated  book  describing  25 
Breeds.  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding,  Market- 
ing, etc.  Plus  Bulletin  25  cents.  American 
Rabbit  Association,  64  ARBA  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RAISE  RABBITS  on  $500  month  plan.  Free 
details.  White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon  14,  Ohio. 

DOGS 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS,  guaranteed  heelers 
watchdogs.  Plainview  Stock  Farm,  Rockport, 
Ind.  

ST  BERNARDS,  Spring  Half-price  cleanup 
sale.  Champion  bloodlines.  Beasley's,  Bellevue, 
Ohio. 

WORKING  BORDER  Collies— World's  best 
stock,  poultry  dog.  See  them  work.  Pups,  dogs, 
stud  service,  $25  up.  Exhibitions  solicited.  Joe 
Clement,  Rt.  1,  Dewey,  Oklahoma. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  at  Home  in  Spare  Time  with 
63-year-old  school.  No  classes.  Standard  high 
school  texts  supplied.  Single  subjects  if  de- 
sired. Credit  for  subjects  already  completed. 
Progress  at  own  speed.  Diploma  awarded.  In- 
formation booklet  free  .  .  write  today! 
American  School,  Dept.  XA66,  Drexel  at  58th, 
Chicago  37. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$11  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous.  Free 
Veterinary  List.  VETCO,  Box  6305,  Minne- 
apolis 23,  Minnesota. 

 EARTHWORMS  

BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  teach  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell.  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL— 
Hybrid  red  wigglers — 3000 — $5.95,  5000 — $8.95, 
10,000 — $16.95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia. 

EARTHWORMS— Red  Hybrid.  Breeding  Bait, 
culture.  Packed  breeders.  $5  00-1,000.  Instruc- 
tions. Prepaid   George  Pape,  Jacob,  Illinois. 

RE-MAILING  SERVICES 


LETTERS  SECRETLY  Re-mailed.  25c  monthly 
forwarding  receiving  $3.  Ked  Riding  1038  Palm 
Street,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

LETTERS  MAILED  25c,  Forwarded  30c,  Henri 
Labrie,  Room  7A-,  380  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa,  On- 
tario. Canada. 

 FOR  PARENTS  

"8  MISTAKES  PARENTS  MAKE."  Every  par- 
ent should  have  this  new  book  about  child 
training.  It  is  free;  no  obligation.  Simply  ad- 
dress Parents  Association,  Dept.  1746,  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Ohio. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE 


OLD  COINS  Bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  25c.  Hutchinson's  Box  4747, 
Philadelphia  34,  Penna 

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  In- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado.  Texas. 

SEW  BABY  wear  for  stores.  We  pay  postage. 
Tiny-Tot.  Gallipolis  36,  Ohio. 
SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana. 

EARN    $50.00    FAST,    Sewing    aprons.  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52.  Wisconsin. 
FOR    S  ALE : — Blankets,    wool    batting.  Wool 
comforters,    renewed.    McKay    Woolen  Mills, 
New  Bremen.  Ohio. 

 SONGWRITERS  

SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted!  Mall  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley.  Inc.,  1650  Broadway.  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 

MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  co-operative 
publisher:  circular  free.  Forum  Publishing 
Company,  324  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr..  6750  Dix 
Ave..  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 
CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting  service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hlllsboro.  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber. 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25.  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 
YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy.  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
MAdison  2400. 

SERVING  12.000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana.  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  Al  Ludwig, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg  ,  Evansville  7, 
Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  Is  a  pace-setter  on 
the  world's  largest  market.  Night  receiving 
service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9.  111.  Phone: 
YArds  7-2340. 


EQUITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  serves  50,000  live- 
stock producers  on  the  Milwaukee  terminal 
market  and  with  7  auctions  located  around 
Wisconsin.  We  supply  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle and  lambs.  C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr..  Stockyards, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.    Phone:    Mitchell  5-6740. 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-  4611. 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers— over  207«  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria  2.  111.  Phone  4-5410. 

ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards.  111.  Phone:  UPton 

4-  5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H.  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797. 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson,  Miss.  Phone: 
EM  6-9434. 

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone 
AL  5-3472. 

LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna 
Cattle  Order  Buyers.  Jim  Wren.  Platte  City. 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson,  Manager. 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  T.  W.  Fife,  Mgr.,  Live- 
stock Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11,  Iowa. 
Phone:  5-1668. 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen: 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker. 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 

ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  It  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3,600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers,  Mgr.,  Live  Stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Phone: 
ADams  8-1793.  > 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake,  Los 
Angeles,  Brawley,  Calif.;  Spokane,  Wash  ; 
Caldwell,  Ida  ;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont  ; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748. 
TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN. 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  Information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Fort   Worth    6,    Tex.    Phone:  MArket 

4-3177  

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg  , 
Okla.  City  8.  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128. 
VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10,000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W.  Feldmillen.  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  Howard 

6-8994.  «i  

OPERATING  SALES  YARDS  at  Visalia,  Fres- 
no,  Hanford  and  Madera,  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Marketing  Assn.  serves  4,500  members. 
Country  order  service  sells  fat  cattle  for  feed- 
lot  operators  and  purchases  replacement  cattle 
for  members.  Sales  service  at  auction.  Patron- 
age refunds.  H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Visalia. 
Calif.    Phone  REdwood  2-4855.  
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~s$d  ^9t  cjCoolzA  to  tlte  Editor 


Try  this  new  Hybrid  Forage  Grass 


Produce  low-cost  livestock  feed,  rich  in  protein 
and  Vitamin  A,  ideal  for  grazing,  hay, or  ensilage 


★  High  feed  value,  palatable  and 
nutritious 

~k  Up  to  14%  protein,  150,000  Units  of 
Vitamin  A 

ic  Good  sugar  content,  all  livestock  like  it 

•k  Growers  report  cheap  beef  gains,  high 
milk  production 

•k  No  bloat  reports  after  3  years  of 
grazing 

•k  Perennial  type  plant,  easy  to  grow, 
drouth  resistant 

Growers  say—  "Best 
forage  crop  we've  ever 
tried,  beats  anything!" 

This  new  high-production  strain  of 
Sorghum  Almum  Grass  was  introduced 
from  Australia  just  a  few  years  ago.  In 
the  last  two  years,  stockmen  in  every 
part  of  the  nation  have  tried  it  with  out- 
standing success.  Plantings  on  both  irri- 
gated and  dry  land  show  high  production 
on  many  different  types  of  soils,  from 
clay  to  blow  sand,  under  a  wide  variety 
of  growing  conditions. 

Grows  from  5  to  14  feet  tall.  Leaves 
are  broad,  shiny-green,  rich  in  vitamins. 
At  proper  cutting  time,  stalks  are  succu- 
lent, tender  and  sweet.  Makes  an  ideal 
forage  that  all  livestock  like.  Yields  heavy 
tonnage  —  up  to  30  tons  or  more  of  en- 
silage, 8  to  12  tons  of  hay  per  acre  are 
reported. 

Hundreds  of  enthusiastic  letters  frorn 
Florida  to  Oregon,  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia say — "Everything  you  said  it  was," 
"It's  the  coming  hay  in  our  part  of  the 
country,"  "Beats  anything  we've  ever 
tried,"  "Best  pasture  I've  ever  seen,"  "In- 
creased both  our  milk  production  and 
cream  test,"  "Cattle  go  for  it  like  kids 
eat  candy." 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Special  5-Acre  Test  Offer,  with  Grower's  Bulletin 

(10  lbs.)  Postpaid  in  U.  S  $12.95 

Stockman's  12-Acre  Grazing  Test,  with  Grower's 
Bulletin  (25  lbs.),  Postpaid  $29.95 

(Prices  slightly  higher  in  Eastern  states) 


GRAZING  REPORTS  show  low-cost  beef  gains,  in- 
creased  milk  production  for  dairy  cattle,  seasonal 
capacity  of  2  to  5  head  per  acre.  Yearlings  gained 
over  2  lbs.  per  head  per  day  without  supplement 
in  many  tests.  Sheep,  horses,  hogs  and  goats  like 
it  and  do  well  on  it,  producers  say. 


PAIATABILITY  TESTS  in  Colorado  show  cattle  and 
calves  often  prefer  Sorghum  Grass  hay  to  good 
alfalfa.  Equally  good  for  feed  when  green 
chopped,  dehydrated  and  pelleted,  or  dried  in 
bundles.  Dry  winter  stalks  test  up  to  9%  sugar, 
make  ideal  roughage  for  mother  cows  or  yearlings. 

xMosf  promising  new  crop 

to  reach  the  U.  S.  since  alfalfa," 

Stockmen  declare. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  this  new 
forage  grass  can  fit  into  your  livestock 
program  on  your  own  farm  or  ranch. 
Takes  only  IV2  to  4  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre, 
produces  tons  of  feed.  Many  reports  of 
good  crops  "where  nothing  else  would 
grow."  Don't  delay,  order  your  seed  now! 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM- 

NEW  MEXICO  Seed  FARMS 

P.O.  Box  1016  —  Clovis,  New  Mexico 


keep  profits  up . . .  keep  parasites  down . . . 


PROTECT  YOUR  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE  ,,. 

with  J^iveAtock 

COOPERTOX 


VittSj  Tkks •  • • F,hs  .Kerfs 
_     Scabies  and  Hog  Mange. 
C  vKCO      Reduces  Screw  Worm  Infestation 

PRflTPPTQ'"'  Against  Reinfestation 

i  '***  '  ~yJjP-^~'  Retains  its  killing  power.  Residual 
action  of  Toxaphene  assures  long-last- 
ing protection  against  parasites. 

GUARANTEES  **'  Lowe5t  c,0$' 

Costs  less  than  3*  per  animal.  One 
gallon  makes  150  gallons  of  spray  or  dip. 

Available  in  pint,  quart,  gallon  and  5-gallon  containers.  Ash  for 
Cooper-Tox— specifically  formulated  for  livestock— at  your  favorite  dealer. 

Write  For  FREE  Literature 


COOPER 


for  healthier 
more  I 
profitable  I 
livestock 


WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  INC 
1909  N.  Clifton  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  III 


Farm  Policy:  Fencing  In,  or  Fencing  Out 


J7XPANSION  OF  DOMESTIC  and 

foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
products  rather  than  expansion  of 
production  controls  and  marketing 
quotas  will  lead  to  an  early  and  per- 
manent solution  of  our  national  farm 
problem,  asserts  Senator  Karl  E. 
Mundt  (R.,  S.  Dak.). 

Speaking  to  agricultural  leaders  at 
Chas.  Pfizer's  eighth  annual  research 
conference  in  Chicago,  Senator 
Mundt  said  that  "past  production 
control  and  price  support  programs 
have  failed  to  bring  security  to  the 
American  farmer." 

Senator  Mundt,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  sug- 
gested that  the  government  should 
use  some  of  the  funds  currently 
going  into  price  supports  and  sur- 
plus storage  to  develop  new  mar- 
kets. 

"If  during  the  past  10  years  we 
had  spent  only  20%  as  much  in  mar- 
ket development  research  as  we  have 
spent  in  storing  and  supporting  farm 
products,  we  would  long  ago  have 
found  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
nation's  farm  problem,"  he  said. 

If  Vice  President  Nixon  becomes 
President,  said  Mundt,  you  can  ex- 
pect him  to  be  an  advocate  of  ex- 
panded markets  rather  than  limited 
production.  Mundt  explained  this 
philosophy  with  a  story  of  the  farm- 
er who  sought  a  loan  from  his 
banker. 

"Are  you  fencing  out,  or  fencing 
in?"  inquired  the  banker.  If  the 
farmer  were  fencing  out,  apparent- 
ly his  crops  were  good  and  it  was 
necessary  to  fence  out  his  neighbor's 


live  stock.  If  his  crops  were  poor,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  farmer  would 
be  fencing  in  to  keep  his  own  live 
stock  from  straying  from  his  poor 
crops  to  get  at  the  neighbor's.  The 
farmer  got  the  loan  because  he  was 
fencing  out. 

"I  can  assure  you,"  said  Mundt, 
"that  he  (Vice  President  Nixon)  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  expanding  mar- 
kets both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
of  the  whole  exciting  virtually  un- 
tapped area  of  creating  industrial 
markets  for  a  large  volume  of  farm 
products.  He  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
using  incentive  payments  to  pull 
acres  out  of  production  of  surplus 
crops  and  put  them  into  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  not  currently  in  sur- 
plus supply  or  for  which  foreign,  do- 
mestic and  industrial  markets  can  be 
developed  or  created. 

"The  Vice  President  envisions  an 
agriculture  of  abundance  and  pros- 
perity— not  an  agriculture  of  crip- 
pling controls,  reduced  production, 
and  security  handouts  which  prevent 
farmers  from  going  broke  but  which 
also  prevent  them  from  realizing 
substantial  success." 

Senator  Mundt  said  the  difference 
between  the  present  agricultural 
program  and  the  one  Nixon  advo- 
cates is  the  difference  between 
"mere  existence"  and  the  traditional 
American  ideal  of  seeking  opportun- 
ity. "We  don't  teach  our  children  to 
exist,  to  'just  get  by,'  but  we  teach 
them  to  go  forward,  to  seek  oppor- 
tunity, and  when  they  have  found  it 
to  capitalize  on  it."  That's  the  kind 
of  farm  program  we  need! 


Teen-Age  Diets  are  a  Disgrace! 


rpEEN-AGERS  LOOKING  for  the 
secret  to  popularity,  vitality  and 
success  might  very  well  find  it  right 
in  front  of  them  at  mealtime,  asserts 
Mrs.  Rita  Campbell  Weaver  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  &  Meat  Board. 

"It's  a  good  bet  that  the  star  ath- 
lete, the  classroom  brain,  and  the 
popular  co-ed  are  students  who  take 
the  time  to  eat  the  foods  they  need," 
she  explains. 

"Moreover,  teen-age  girls  who  eat 
correctly  are  more  likely  to  have 
clear  complexions,  pretty  hair  and 
nails  and  attractive  figures  than 
those  who  go  in  for  fad  diets  and 
skip  meals.  Boys  will  have  extra  pep, 
stronger  muscles  and  good  health. 

We  certainly  agree  with  Mrs. 
Weaver! 

Most  people  are  literally  what  they 
eat.  Food  affects  the  way  you  act, 
look,  and  feel.  Good  posture,  a  well 
developed  body,  clear  skin,  glossy 
hair,  strong  nails,  sound  teeth  and  a 
cheerful  expression  are  all  signs  of  a 
nutritionally  sound  diet. 

So  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  ham- 
burger market,  I'm  going  to  ask  all 
teen-agers  in  your  household  to  hang 
up  the  phone,  park  that  wad  of  gum 
somewhere  and  read  the  following: 

•  In  a  nutrition  study  of  Iowa 
schoql  children,  40%  of  the  girls  and 
30%  of  the  boys  had  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  nutrients  recommended 
by  the  National  Research  Council  for 
an  adequate  daily  diet. 

•  Over-weight  teen-age  girls  are 
usually  on  especially  poor  diets.  They 
seem  to  be  laboring  under  the  de- 
lusion that  certain  foods,  notably 
milk,  are  fattening. 

•  After  age  12,  most  adolescent 
girls  sharply  reduce  their  intake  of 


protein,  calcium,  iron,  thiamine, 
riboflavin,  and  Vitamin  C  below  rec- 
ommended levels,  reports  a  Cali- 
fornia nutrition  study. 

•  In  New  Hampshire,  six  of  10 
girls  had  poor  diets. 

•  At  the  14  to  16  age  level,  31.9% 
of  the  girls  and  20.3%  of  the  boys 
consider  milk  fattening,  according  to 
a  study  by  the  National  Dairy  Coun- 
cil. 

•  Slender  girls  had  a  higher  ca- 
loric intake  than  an  obese  group,  re- 
ports the  Journal  of  Clinical  Nu- 
trition. The  greater  activity  kept 
their  weight  down.  The  fatties  just 
got  fatter  trying  to  eat  less  because 
they  chose  the  wrong  foods. 

•  Girls  gamble  with  health  more 
often  than  boys  and  tend  to  select 
poorer  diets  than  boys  select. 

•  In  Montana,  3  of  10  girls  and  1 
of  10  boys  skipped  breakfast.  Those 
who  skipped,  or  had  only  coffee,  did 
not  make  up  later  for  the  food  missed. 

•  The  Cereal  Institute  reports 
that  28%  of  older  teen-age  girls  and 
14%  of  older  teen-age  boys  "go  with- 
out eating  breakfast  at  all." 

Eating  correctly  in  the  teen  years 
means  eating  plenty  of  foods  which 
provide  essential  proteins,  vitamins 
and  minerals.  Such  a  diet  naturally 
includes  beef,  pork,  lamb,  veal,  poul- 
try, fish,  milk,  cheese  and  eggs  plus 
ample  amounts  of  vegetables,  fruits 
and  cereals. 

So  get  with  it  before  you  become 
like  the  beatnik  who  died  of  malnu- 
trition. On  his  tombstone  they  wrote: 
"This  cat  is  really  gone." 
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Fight  Shipping  Fever 

ON  RANGE,  PASTURE  OR  IN  FEEDLOT 


Use  Beef  Feeds  with  Terramycin 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE  f^r 


® 


Cattle  don't  have  to  be  shipped  to  get  shipping 
fever. 

They  can  get  it  at  any  age  .  .  .  any  time  .  .  . 
anywhere— on  range,  pasture  or  in  feedlot. 

That's  why  it  pays  to  keep  feeds  with  high 
levels  of  Terramycin  close  at  hand  for  quick 
use  at  the  first  sign  or  suspicion  of  trouble: 

•  before  or  after  spring  drives 

•  when  weather  changes  suddenly 

•  at  roundup,  castration,  vaccination  or 
branding  times,  etc. 

They  help  prevent  or  treat  shipping  fever 
complex  .  .  .  fight  scours  and  respiratory  com- 


plications*, which  often  hit  hard  following 
stress  conditions. 

Easy  to  use.  They're  made  as  crumbles,  pellets, 
cubes,  meal  or  mineral  supplements — fortified 
with  high  levels  of  Terramycin.  And  they  can 
be  fed  alone  ...  or  right  on  top  of  any  regular 
feeding  program. 

See  your  feed  man  for  complete  details. 

'Caused  by  Terramycin-susceptible  organisms. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y.  ( 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being  TM" 


Pfizer 


1 

; 
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Smooth... Fast 
^  and  Easy  a 


You  can't  overload  a  Kewanee  elevator!  If  you  want  a 
fast,  reliable  long-lasting,  maneuverable,  superbly  bal- 
anced, safe  elevator-try  a  Kewanee.  Kewanee  has  been 
the  leader  in  portable  farm  elevators  for  39  years. 

Kewanee  elevators  are  Customized.  You  can  have  the 
length  you  want,  the  truck  you  want,  the  hopper  you 
want -the  labor-saving  conveniences  you  select.  And 
Kewanees  come  in  a  wide  range  of  prices.  There  is  the 
low-cost  500  line  from  20'  to  50'  in  length  and  the 
de  luxe  600  line  from  30'  to  62'.  Whichever  Kewanee 
you  select,  it  will  have  the  famous  Kewanee  construction 
throughout.  You  can't  beat  a  Kewanee! 


Kewanee  Heavy  Duty 
Wagon  Gear 


Heavy  box  axles;  automotive -type  steering; 
tapered  Timken  bearing  wheel  spindles;  wide, 
heavy-duty  tongue  for  easy  control.  A  wagon 
gear  you  can  put  your  trust  in. 


RAISE  YOUR 
KEWANEE 
INTO  POSITION 

with  the  tractor 
PT0  while  backing 
up  to  loft  or  crib. 


KEWANEE,  ILL. 


Developed,  Tested  and  Approvec 
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•  Cattle,  Beef  Imports  Down  25%  •  Marketing  California  Live  Stock 

•  Cool  Animals  Mean  Cold  Cash  •  A  Tested  Boar  is  Worth  $1,000 


FEED  LOT  FEEDING  TRIAL  PROVES 


Photo  courtesy  of  Denver  Post 


CATTLE  GAIN  MORE 
AT  LESS  COST  WHEN 
FED  MORTON  1" 


Average  more  than  9  lbs.  extra  gain  per  head  at  a 
saving  of  $1.34  per  cwt.  of  gain  during  109  day  trial 
at  Monfort  Feed  Lots,  Inc.,  Greeley,  Colorado. 

How  the  feeding  trial  started.  On  July  23,  1959,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Monfort  agreed  to  make  a  comprehensive 
divided  lot  test  comparing  Morton  Trace-Mineralized 
Salt  and  plain  salt.  From  a  shipment  of  good  quality 
Angus  heifers  received  from  San  Saba,  Texas  (averag- 
ing about  550  lbs.),  Mr.  Monfort  had  146  placed  in  lot 
#67  and  148  in  lot  #70. 

For  a  period  of  forty-three  days  before  the  actual  test 
was  to  start,  all  294  cattle  were  fed  identical  rations 
with  plain  salt. 

After  43  days  the  test  began  with  the  cattle  being 
weighed  up.  The  cattle  in  lot  #67  remained  on  plain  salt 
while  the  cattle  in  lot  #70  received  Morton  Trace- 
Mineralized  Salt  instead.  All  other  feeds  were  identical. 
The  average  daily  ration  consisted  of  9  lbs.  silage  (green 
chop  silage  and  silage  out  of  pit),  16  lbs.  grain  mixture 
(approximately  10%  dried  beet  pulp,  35%  corn  and  55% 
milo),  Vh  lbs.  of  dehydrated  alfalfa  and  1  lb.  of  shorts 
pellets  with  stilbestrol. 

Remember:  the  Monfort  test  results  were  obtained  from  the  exclusive  formulation  of  trace  minerals  and  salt  available  only  in  Morton  T-M  Salt.  So  insist  on 
Morton  T-M.  Order  it  In  bags  or  blocks  from  your  dealer.  Feed  Morton  T-M  Salt,  free  choice,  for  bigger  profits  from  your  cattle  this  fall. 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 


At  the  end  of  the  feed  lot  trial  on  December  8,  both  lots 
of  cattle  were  weighed  out  and  feeding  costs  were 
calculated.  The  T-M  fed  cattle  in  lot  #70  registered  an 
average  extra  gain  of  9.26  lbs.  more  than  the  cattle  in 
lot  #67  which  were  fed  plain  saltl  What's  more,  the  cost 
of  gai n  for  lot  #67  was  $1 9.97  per  cwt.  compared  to $1 8.63 
per  cwt.  for  the  cattle  fed  Morton  T-M  Salt  in  lot  #70! 
The  savings  with  Morton  T-M  were  a  profitable  $1.34 
per  cwt.  of  gainl 

The  cost  of  feeding  Morton  T-M  Salt  for  the  entire  109 
day  test  was  less  than  17?f  per  head  more  than  the  cost 
of  feeding  plain  salt  for  109  days!  For  an  extra  M£  per 
head  for  Morton  T-M,  the  Monforts  saved  $1.34  per  cwt 
of  gain  and  got  more  than  9  lbs.  of  extra  gain  per  head. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself  how  much  more  you  can  make 
feeding  Morton  Trace-Mineralized  Saltl 


"This  divided  lot  test  sold  us  on  the  value  of 
Morton  T-M  Salt.  Using  these  test  results,  I 
believe  that  we  couldn't  afford  to  feed  cattle 
plain  salt,  even  if  we  got  it  free." 

Kenneth  Monfort 
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QUR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
Katie  Douglas,  4-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  LaRue  Douglas,  herdsman  for 
the  25,000-acre  J.  D.  Hudgins  ranch 
near  Hungerford,  Texas.  Despite  a 
frail  33  pounds  (wringing  wet),  Katie 
Sue  can  handle  the  massive  1,880- 
pound  Brahman  bull,  JDH  Rex 
Gambo  de  Manso,  with  ease. 

The  Hudgins  ranch  raises  about 
3,000  cattle  —  1,000  registered  Bran- 
mans  which  are  sold  to  breeders  all 
over  the  world;  and  2,000  Brahman 
x  Angus  cattle  for  Minnesota  feed- 
lots.  Douglas  has  been  a  herdsman  for 
the  Hudgins  ranch  for  the  past  14 
years.  The  Douglases  have  two  other 
children,  Fred,  six  years  old;  and 
Jack,  three  years  old. 

Katie  hasn't  won  any  prizes  for 
showmanship  yet,  but  she's  learning 
a  lot  from  her  father  in  daily  work- 
outs with  the  gentle  Brahmans.  She 
is  giving  the  "bigger  girls"  a  tussle 
though  in  the  horse-back  barrel  race 
at  local  rodeos.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Joan  Russell,  American  Brahman 
Breeders  Assn.,  Houston,  Texas. 
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ew  John  Deere  20!4-lnch  Elevato 

with  GREATER  CAPACITY  for  an 


y  crop 


New  John  Deere  300  and  350  Elevators  give  you  full  20-1  /2-inch 
flights  . .  .  new  single  unit  construction  . .  .  and  a  variety  of  manually 
or  hydraulically  operated  trucks  to  match  exactly  the  length  of 
elevator  you  choose.  There  are  four  new  hoppers — two  fixed-flare 
units  5  or  7  feet  in  length  for  general  use  ...  an  adjustable  bale 
hopper  .  .  .  and  a  small  gravity  hopper  for  feeding  grain,  beans,  or 
corn  directly  to  elevator  flights. 

No  matter  what  crops  you  handle  with  John  Deere  Elevators — 
be  it  heavy,  shelled  or  ear  corn,  bales,  or  ensilage — there's  strength 
to  spare  thanks  to  the  new  single-unit  construction.  The  new  box- 
type  sections  have  greater  strength  than  previous  sections.  And, 
with  sections  securely  tied  together  at  top,  sides,  and  bottom,  you 
get  a  single-unit  structure  that  resists  bending,  twisting,  and  sagging 
under  the  heaviest  crop  loads. 

With  transport  trucks  designed  specifically  for  varying  elevator 
lengths,  better  balance  can  be  maintained.  Setting  is  a  simple  one- 
man  job.  Transporting  and  maneuvering  in  close  quarters  are  easy. 

The  regular  300  Elevator  is  available  in  lengths  from  28  to  44 
feet — the  heavy-duty  350,  in  lengths  from  28  to  62  feet.  See  them 
soon  at  your  John  Deere  dealer's. 


>*T)  JOHN  DEERE 


The  John  Deere  Credit  Plan  makes 
it  easy  for  you  to  pay  for  cost- 
cutting  equipment  as  It  pays  you. 


JOHN  DEERE  f 


3300   RIVER   DRIVE  •   MOUINE  •  ILLINOIS 


"WHEREVER     CROPS     GROW,    THERE'S    A     GROWING     DEMAND    FOR    JOHN     DEERE    FARM  EQUIPMENT" 
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Sioux  City  Market  Promotes  Pork  Fair 


THE  SIOUX  CITY  STOCK- 
YARDS annually  sponsors  an 
event  which  makes  thousands 
of  hog  farmers  King-for-a-Day. 

•  The  occasion:  The  Sioux  City 
Pork  Fair,  held  June  5  this  year. 

•  The  objective:  To  thank  produc- 
ers for  shipping  hogs  to  the  terminal 
and  to  court  new  business. 

•  The  outcome:  Free  meals,  free 
prizes,  free  entertainment,  and  a  good 
old  Saturday  on  the  town. 

In  the  following  interview,  Dave 
Mitchell,  assistant  manager  of  Pro- 
ducers Commission  Assn.,  largest  of 
23  marketing  firms  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  tells  what  the  Pork  Fair  means 
to  hog  farmers.  Sioux  City's  Pork  Fair 
also  shows  how  competing  firms 
working  together  can  reverse  the 
trend  of  declining  hog  receipts  at 
terminal  markets. 

Q. — Dave,  just  what  is  the  Sioux 
City  Pork  Fair  and  how  did  it  get 
started? 

A. — The  Pork  Fair  is  not  really  a 
"fair"  but  it's  our  way  of  celebrating 
progress  and  drumming  up  new  busi- 
ness at  the  same  time.  More  than 
2,188,000  slaughter  hogs  were  mar- 
keted in  Sioux  City  stockyards  last 
year — that's  a  60%  increase  over  the 
volume  two  years  ago.  We  think  the 
Pork  Fair  has  been  a  big  help  in  in- 
creasing our  volume  because  it  has 
helped  us  tell  more  producers  about 
the  benefits  of  terminal  marketing. 

Q. — What  is  the  situation  in  hog 
marketing  in  this  area? 

A. — Farmers  in  the  four-state  area 
(Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and 
Minnesota)  have  a  very  wide  range  of 
opportunity  in  their  choice  of  market 
outlets.  For  example,  in  Iowa  alone 
there  are  460  country  dealers,  34  local 
cooperatives,  160  auctions,  and  41 
meat  packers  all  competing  with  the 
Sioux  City  terminal.  This  means  that 
even  though  Sioux  City  was  the  fifth 
largest  hog  market  in  the  nation  last 
year  it  handled  only  13.1%  of  the 
hogs  marketed  in  Iowa.  The  remain- 
der of  the  volume  was  broken  up  as 
follows:  12.9%  went  direct  to  pack- 
ing plants;  39.1%  went  direct  to  pack- 
er buyers;  4.6%  went  through  auction 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Cincinnati:  Cattle  numbers  on 
feed  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
More  finished  heifers  on  feed  than 
steers.  Early  spring  pigs  now  moving 
to  market  in  volume.  New  crop  lambs 
also  going  to  market  in  large  num- 
bers. Limited  demand  for  feeder  cat- 
tle. Most  buyers  very  price  conscious. 
Some  feeder  lambs  are  moving  back 
to  the  country. 

Evansville:  Number  of  cattle  on 
feed  is  below  normal  by  15  to  20%. 
Number  of  cattle  on  pasture  is  about 
normal.  Expect  market  receipts  to  be 
lighter  than  normal  first  part  of  July. 
Hog  receipts  continue  heavier  than 
normal;  May  receipts  up  30%  over 
May  1959.  Expect  spring  lamb  volume 
to  be  declining  in  July  after  peaking 
in  June.  Number  of  lambs  to  be  mar- 
keted in  this  area  considerably  less 
than  the  10-year  average. 

Feeder  cattle  demand  decreasing; 
expect  some  decline  in  price.  Some 
movement  of  feeder  lambs  and  ex- 
pect movement  of  yearling  ewes  dur- 
ing July.  Expect  increased  demand 
for  feeder  pigs  in  July. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Cattle  numbers  on  feed 
up  5%.  Hogs  down  5%.  Sheep  num- 
bers 10  to  15%  under  a  year  ago. 
Fairly  good  demand  for  light  kinds 
of  feeder  cattle  for  grass.  Very  high 
demand  for  heavy  feeder  lambs; 
prices  $19  to  $21.50  on  75  to  85-lb. 
lambs.  Later  lambs — 65  to  75  lbs. — 
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sales;  23.7%  went  to  local  inde- 
pendent dealers,  and  the  rest  went 
through  other  channels.  These  figures 
mean  to  us  that  Iowa  farmers  lack 
bargaining  power  because  they  lack 
volume  control. 

Q. — How  can  the  Pork  Fair  increase 
farmers'  marketing  efficiency  and 
bring  them  better  prices  for  their 
hogs? 

A. — Sioux  City  market  interests 
feel  that  many  producers  have  been 
confused  by  rapid  changes  in  mar- 
keting and  have  become  indifferent 
about  the  type  of  marketing  system 
they  should  use.  Many  hog  raisers  are 
placing  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
convenience  of  near-home  markets 
without  getting  all  the  facts.  An  Iowa 
State  University  survey  shows  that 
31%  of  the  state's  farmers  don't  com- 
pare prices  between  different  mar- 
kets when  selling  hogs.  And  about 
60%  check  only  one  market.  Slaugh- 
ter hog  shipments  to  this  terminal 
average  only  about  22  head  per  lot 
and  are  hauled  an  average  of  62  miles. 
This  means  that  a  great  many  farmers 
sell  to  a  local  market  at  a  low  price 
simply  because  it  is  convenient  and 
they  know  what  the  price  is  the  day 
they  deliver  the  hogs. 

Q. — Could  you  give  me  an  example 
of  the  bargaining  power  at  Sioux 
City? 

A. — Let's  take  Producers  Commis- 
sion Assn.  as  an  example.  Last  year 
we  handled  238,405  head  of  barrows 
and' gilts.  That's  10.9%  of  the  total 
volume  consigned  to  the  Sioux  City 
market.  Producers  is  the  largest  co- 
operative live  stock  marketing  asso- 
ciation in  Iowa,  with  a  membership 
of  about  10,000.  This  is  strength;  it  is 
where  you  get  bargaining  power.  And 
there  are  22  other  competing  firms 
on  this  market.  We  think  that  our 
system  of  open  competition,  attract- 
ing many  buyers  and  trading  by  the 
private  treaty  pen-to-pen  method, 
meets  all  challenges  in  establishing 
an  effective  and  competitive  price  for 
hogs  of  merit. 

Q. — Just  how  does  the  Pork  Fair 
attract  producers  to  Sioux  City? 

A. — Our  13-week  Pork  Days  pro- 


A.  O.  Lindstrom,  Centerville,  S.  D.,  may  well 
have  been  the  oldest  active  hog  farmer  to 
attend  the  Sioux  City  Pork  Fair.  Lindstrom, 
73,  took  his  first  load  of  hogs  to  Sioux 
City  in  a  Model  T  Ford  on  July  16,  1910, 
and  has  been  a  steady  shipper  ever  since. 

gram  started  last  March  7.  Each  time 
a  producer  shipped  hogs  to  the  Sioux 
City  market  after  that  date  his  name 
was  registered  for  a  prize.  Weekly 
drawings  were  held  and  prizes  con- 
sisted of  clothes  driers,  ranges,  home 
office  sets,  bedroom  sets  and  similar 
items.  Every  person  selling  hogs  dur- 
ing that  period  was  also  eligible  to 
win  the  grand  prize — a  1960  Buick 
station  wagon. 

Q. — Were  there  other  attractions? 

A. — Yes,  on  the  actual  day  of  the 


Fair  there  were  some  70  commercial 
and  educational  displays  featuring 
the  latest  developments  in  farming 
and  live  stock  production,  plus  ex- 
hibits of  special  interest  to  women. 
Every  person  attending  was  served  a 
free  farm-appetite-size  ham  dinner. 
High  school  bands  performed.  Chil- 
dren got  free  carnival  and  pony  rides. 
Downtown  merchants  gave  away  1,- 
200  pounds  of  bacon. 

Q. — Did  the  Pork  Fair  increase  the 
market's  hog  receipts? 

A. — We  think  so.  On  June  1,  less 
than  a  week  prior  to  the  Fair,  we  had 
receipts  of  more  than  33,000  barrows 
and  gilts  as  compared  with  less  than 
26,000  hogs  a  year  ago.  Last  year  we 
moved  from  sixth  to  fifth  place 
among  the  12  major  markets  in  hog 
receipts  and  so  far  in  1960  we've  been 
in  fourth  place. 

Q. — What  advantages  besides  bar- 
gaining power  does  the  terminal  mar- 
ket offer  hog  raisers? 

A. — The  main  benefit  is  experi- 
enced salesmen  who  know  the  grade 
and  value  of  hogs.  Farmers  who  trade 
with  dealers  and  packers  too  often 
find  that  the  buyer  makes  the  price 
and  grades  and  weighs  the  hogs,  leav- 
ing the  farmer  in  a  weak  position  to 
bargain.  Then  there  are  the  other 
benefits  of  feeding,  bedding  and  care 
of  animals  at  the  terminal  market. 

Q. — Who  won  the  station  wagon? 

A. — It  went  to  John  Beard,  Te- 
kamah,  Nebr.  Eugene  Jacobsen,  Ran- 
dolph, Nebr.,  won  a  food  freezer  and 
Wayne  Johnson,  Alcester,  S.  D.,  won 
a  litter  of  nine  pigs.  Ben  Houser, 
Kiron,  la.,  won  $100  for  the  champion 
hog  in  a  "heavyweight"  contest.  It 
was  a  925-pound  Duroc  boar  named 
"Pork-A-Dayo."  But  the  heavy- 
weight runner-up,  an  875-pound 
Hampshire  owned  by  Ray  Odson, 
Graettinger,  la.,  stole  the  show.  They 
named  him  "Khrushchev"  because  he 
was  so  big  and  fat  and  ornery  and  he 
drew  crowds  just  like  his  namesake! 

Yes  sir,  everybody  had  a  good  time 
at  the  Pork  Fair.  I  know  I  did  and  I 
ate  an  extra  helping  of  ham  to  make 
up  for  not  being  eligible  to  win  the 
station  wagon. 
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bringing  $17.50  to  $19.50.  Corn  was 
planted  late;  soybeans  too.  Good  hay 
prospects. 

Milwaukee:  Cattle  on  feed  for 
market  in  Wisconsin  are  up  more 
than  20%  from  a  year  ago.  This  is 
considerably  more  than  the  Midwest 
average.  Hog  numbers  on  feed  also 
up  over  a  year  ago.  Sheep  numbers 
are  about  average.  Asking  prices  for 
very  light  feeder  calves  are  being 
paid,  but  buying  is  slow  on  feeders  of 
any  size.  Promise  of  heavy  hay  is 
good  after  a  late  spring  which  re- 
tarded corn  and  other  grains. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

S.  St.  Joseph:  Cattle  on  feed  num- 
ber about  the  same  as  last  year.  Hogs 
about  10%  less.  Large  loss  at  lambing 
time  is  resulting  in  5  to  10%  reduc- 
tion in  spring  lamb  marketings. 
Stocker  cattle  demand  has  been  good. 
Better  calves  bringing  $26.50  to  $28; 
medium  calves  from  $25  to  $26.  Good 
yearlings  weighing  600  to  700  lbs.  are 
selling  from  $25.50  to  $26.50.  Good 
demand  for  feeding  lambs. 

Omaha:  Around  11%  increase  in 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  700  to 
900-lb.  and  900  to  1,000-lb.  weight 


groups.  Heifers  represent  a  larger 
than  usual  share  of  this  increase.  Hog 
receipts  for  the  month  continue  to 
run  above  last  year's.  Lambs  on  feed 
10  to  15%  less  than  a  year  ago.  Re- 
placement cattle  demand  is  fair. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Louisville:  Shortage  of  top  choice 
finished  cattle  but  marketings  up 
40%  over  a  year  ago  and  expected  to 
continue  large  on  cows  and  lower 
grade  cattle.  Hog  supplies  decreas- 
ing after  good  runs  in  May  and  June. 
Spring  lambs  bringing  231/2  0  to  25V2  0. 
Numbers  are  down  and  lambs  will  be 
marketed  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Denver:  Number  of  cattle  on 
ranches  is  about  normal.  Perhaps  a 
few  more  calves  and  yearlings  in 
f eedlots.  Corn  Belt  demand  for  feeder 
cattle  picking  up  after  a  slow  three 
months.  Good  demand  for  pasture 
feeders.  Fair  demand  from  West 
Coast  for  feeders.  A  good  many  ewe 
lambs  were  sold  for  slaughter  but 
there  are  several  thousand  replace- 
ment lambs  in  the  territory. 


WEST  COAST  AREA 

Brawley,  Calif.:  Most  feedlots 
pretty  well  filled  up.  However,  cattle 
have  been  well  topped  out  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  backing  up.  About  nor- 
mal amount  of  plain  cattle  on  beet 
top  fields;  they  will  be  coming  off  in 
July.  Recent  market  prices  were 
$27.50  on  Choice;  $24.50  to  $26  on 
Good  and  $22.50  to  $24  on  Standard. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 
June     Month  Year 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Steers, 
Heifers, 
Heifers, 


prime 
choice 
good 
choice 
good 


1960 

$31.18 
28.05 
24.58 
26.60 

18.20 
21.50 
31.50 
25.75 
17.39 
13.88 


Cows,  commercial 
Bulls 

Veal   calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows  (330-400) 
Lambs,  choice 

Lambs,  good   

Feeder  lambs   

Corn,    No.    2,    yellow  1.25 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard  2.03 

Oats,   No.   2,   white  .77 

Cottonseed   meal,   41%  63  80 

Soybean  meal,   44%  57.40 

Linseed   meal,   34%  58.00 

Tankage,   60%  72.50 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio  13.4 
Weekly   Dressed  Meat 
.(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per  100  pounds) 
Beef 

Prime  700/800*  

Choice  600/700*  44  82       46  06  46.62 

Good  41.81       43.19  43.81 

Veal,  choice  51.00  49.50  54.25 
Lamb 

Prime  45/55*  45  81       46  50  47.25 

Choice  55/65*  45.81  46.50  47.25 
Pork 

Loins  8/12*  42.50       41.00       44  44 

Butts   4/8*  31.38       31.00  32.50 

Hams,  smk.  12/16*  50.25       50.70  49.2S 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8  *  34.00       35.00  33.75 

Lard,  1*  cartons  13.00      13.50      13  00 


Ago 

$30.53 
27.83 
25.18 
26.80 

17.88 
21.13 
31.50 
25.75 
16.72 
14.35 
21.63 
20.63 
20  35 
1.23 
2.21 
.80 
64.30 
58.90 
62.00 
76.00 
13.4 
Prices 


Ago 
$32.50 
30.32 
27.62 
28.00 
27.00 
21.58 
24.80 
34.12 
29.62 
17.26 
13.65 
24.28 
23.40 

TTi 

1.91 
.70 
69.45 
56  40 
67.00 
84.00 
12.6 
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Over  pastures  and  back  roads  at  the  rate 
of  2,500  miles  a  month  . . . 

MILT  ROUNDY'S 

AN  AUTHORITY  ON  CHEVY'S 

REVOLUTIONARY  RIDE 


Out  near  Wathena,  Kansas,  farmer  Milt  Roundy  tends  800  acres 
with  only  one  helper — his  1960  Chevrolet  pickup.  The  truck 
almost  never  runs  on  Kansas'  fine  state  highways;  instead,  it 
averages  about  2,500  miles  a  month  on  unimproved  back- 
country  trails  or  out  into  the  stock  pastures  where  there's  no 
trace  of  a  road.  "In  my  book,  these  are  the  worst  roads  in  the 
world,"  Mr.  Roundy  says,  "but  this  new  Chevy  takes  all  the 
roughness  out.  It  doesn't  fishtail  or  whip  around  like  the  other 
trucks — I  can  steer  it  with  one  finger!  And  there's  plenty  of  room 
inside  for  my  daughters  on  trips  to  school,  or  for  the  whole  family 
when  we  go  into  town."  Milt  Roundy  will  tell  you — you  have 
to  drive  a  Chevy  to  appreciate  how  revolutionary  its  ride  really 
is.  Just  see  your  dealer;  he'll  be  happy  to  make  arrangements. 
.  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Milt  Roundy's  choice  for  an  all-purpose  pickup  is  this  Fleetside 
with  Powerglide  transmission  and  Trademaster  V8— a  truck 
that  bears  a  new,  lower  price  tag  for  '60. 


"I  do  better  with  that  big  pickup,"  Milt  Roundy  states.  "I  can  get  more  hay  into  it,  for 
example,  without  piling  it  so  high.  A  cow  can  turn  around  in  it.  Or  1  can  carry  two  cows  at 
a  time.  Or  two  horses."  That  sturdy,  double-walled  box  measures  a  full  72  inches  wide. 


— — -         -                           1,11    mw  11,1 

"Out  here,"  according  to  Mr.  Roundy,  "it  handles  better  than  a  passenger  car.  ...  In  the  old  trucks,  my  daughters  couldn't  stand  the  vibration  when 
1  ran  them  in  to  school  every  day,  but  we  don't  have  that  trouble  in  the  new  Chevy  and  1  can  make  better  time,  too."  It  takes  Chevrolet's  revolu- 
tionary new  Torsion-Spring  Ride  to  smooth  out  a  road  like  this  one— or  any  road.  Chevy's  done  the  next  best  thing  to  paving  every  road  in  America! 

STURDI-BILT  TO  TAKE  A  BEATING 
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CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


MEAT  ANIMALS  SERVE  as  a  screen 
between  man  and  radio-active  fall- 
out according  to  a  study  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  which  measured 
the  effects  of  fallout  in  the  meat  and 
bones  of  Nevada  range  cattle.  Less 
Strontium-90  was  found  in  the  milk 
of  these  range  cattle  than  in  the  feed 
they  consumed.  The  largest  amount 
of  Strontium-90  found  in  the  milk 
of  any  range  cow  tested  was  5  S.  U. 
(Strontium  Units).  The  safety  limit 
for  human  consumption  is  80  S.  U. 
Some  midwestern  cities  have  re- 
ported milk  containing  10  to  20  S.  U. 

In  the  Nevada  study,  the  thyroid 
glands  of  cattle  (which  normally  con- 
tain over  90%  of  the  iodine  in  the  ani- 
mal's body)  revealed  only  minute 
quantities  of  iodine  fallout  when 
measured  by  the  most  sensitive  equip- 
ment. Total  radiation  from  fallout 
was  found  to  be  less  than  l/20th  of 
the  amount  received  from  X-rays. 
The  average  person  receives  more 
radiation  from  natural  radium  in 
drinking  water  than  from  the  fallout 
of  Strontium-90  according  to  the 
study  which  was  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 


ANIMAL  AGRICULTURE  MAY  be 

the  answer  to  the  surplus  grain 
problem  in  the  long  run,  reports 
George  Litton  of  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute.  The  live  stock  industry 
compresses  feed  grains  at  a  seven-to- 
one  ratio  (seven  pounds  of  feed  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  meat).  It  requires 
about  1,784  pounds  of  feed  and  meal 
to  produce  one  animal  unit  in  a  year's 
time,  asserts  Litton.  The  live  stock 
industry  thus  acts  as  a  huge  funnel 
into  which  is  dumped  surplus  grains 
plus  pasture  and  forage. 

All  this  feed  comes  out  the  small 
end  of  the  funnel  as  beef  roasts,  hams, 
or  lamb  chops.  Meat  animals  also 
conserve  the  soil  by  returning  im- 
portant minerals  in  feed  to  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  manure.  In  1,000  bush- 
els of  corn  there  are  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  170  pounds  of  phosphorous 
and  190  pounds  of  potash.  Animals 
return  four-fifths  of  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphorous  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
potash  plus  two-fifths  of  the  organic 
matter  to  the  soil. 

A  NEW  P  &  S  DIVISION  has  been 
established  by  USDA  to  meet  the 
expanding  activities  of  the  Packers 
&  Stockyards  Act  which  was 
amended  in  1958  to  cover  about  2,500 
public  live  stock  markets  and  auc- 
tions and  some  25,000  live  stock 
dealers.  Howard  J.  Doggett  is  direc- 
tor of  the  new  division  which  be- 
comes effective  July  1.  Doggett  was 
born  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Montana. 
He  owns  a  cattle  and  sheep  ranch 
near  Townsend,  Mont.  Doggett  has 
been  with  USDA  since  1953.  He  has 
worked  with  the  CCC  and  the  Soil 
Bank  and  served  as  agricultural  at- 
tache to  Belgium.  The  new  division 
concentrates  the  responsibilities  and 
services  of  the  P  &  S  Act  and  should 
improve  the  numerous  services  pro- 
vided to  the  nation's  live  stock  and 
meat  industry. 
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SALABLE  LIVE  STOCK  receipts  at 
both  terminal  and  auction  markets 
showed  a  11%  gain  in  1959  for  a  total 
volume  of  121,000,000  head,  reports 
the  Livestock  Market  Foundation, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  1958  volume 
was  108,000,000  head.  All-market 
totals  for  1959  included:  41.4  million 
cattle,  17.8  million  calves,  47.6  mil- 
lion hogs  and  14.7  million  sheep  and 
lambs.  Of  the  total  volume,  terminal 
markets  handled  42%;  auction  mar- 
kets 58%.  Terminals  showed  an  8% 
gain  in  1959  as  compared  with  a  13% 
gain  for  auctions.  There  are  about  65 
terminal  markets  in  the  United 
States  and  2,250  auctions. 

By  species,  auction  markets  han- 
dled 70%  of  the  cattle  and  calves, 
47%  of  the  hogs  and  49%  of  the  sheep 
and  lambs  as  compared  with  the 
terminal  market  share  of  30%  of  the 
cattle  and  calves,  53%  of  the  hogs 
and  51%  of  the  sheep  and  lambs.  The 
heaviest  marketings  of  cattle,  calves, 
sheep  and  lambs  were  recorded  dur- 
ing September  and  October.  Lightest 
receipts  for  these  species  were  regis- 
tered in  February  for  cattle  and 
calves;  in  July  for  sheep  and  lambs. 
Peak  hog  marketings  came  in  No- 
vember and  December  with  the  low- 
est receipts  in  August. 

LONG  RANGE  WEATHER  predic- 
tions which  are  claimed  to  be  60% 
accurate  for  up  to  eight  years  ahead 
(as  compared  with  80%  accuracy  for 
daily  weather  reports)  are  attributed 
to  Dr.  Charles  G.  Abbot,  an  87-year- 
old  scientist  with  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. His  65-year  study  indicates  that 
moisture  and  temperature  trends  run 
in  precise  cycles  of  273  months  each. 
Dr.  Abbot  predicts  rainfall  for  32 
cities  across  the  nation  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. 


CHECK  SILAGE  MOISTURE  by 

squeezing  a  ball  of  finely  chopped 
silage  in  your  hand.  If  it  holds  its 
shape  and  very  little  juice  runs  out, 
it  will  make  good  silage.  If  the 
ball  falls  apart  when  released,  the 
silage  may  be  too  dry  and  needs 
water  added.  Another  test  is  to 
shuck  back  an  ear  of  corn  in  the 
silage  patch.  If  the  grains  have  be- 
gun to  dent  (too  hard  for  roasting 
ears),  it  is  ready  to  cut  for  silage. 
Silage  harvested  too  early  usually 
makes  poor  silage  and  has  too  much 
moisture  to  keep  well.  Corn  and  cane 
stalks  chopped  into  Vz  to  %  inch 
chunks  are  about  right.  All  silage 
must  be  carefully  placed,  spread  and 
packed  in  silos  whether  upright  or 
trench.  There  should  be  very  little 
loss  of  silage  and  feeding  value  if  the 
Eilo  is  well  sealed. 


A  NEW  GROWTH  PROMOTING 

chemical  for  beef  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  has  been  found  in  the  plant 
steroid  family,  reports  W.  M.  Rey- 
nolds of  Pfizer's  Ag  Research  Center, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  new  chemical, 
called  simply  Compound  I,  is  similar 
to  stilbestrol  but  without  its  residual 
hormone  effect  since  it  is  of  plant 
origin.  In  lamb  feeding  trials,  Com- 
pound I  produced  a  23%  increase  in 
weight  gains  and  21.5%  improvement 
in  feed  efficiency.  Carcass  grades  and 
dressing  percentages  were  improved, 
too. 

With  steers,  the  chemical  com- 
pound resulted  in  a  9%  improvement 
in  daily  gain  and  a  7%  improvement 
in  feed  efficiency  along  with  better 
carcass  grades  and  dressing  percent- 
ages over  the  control  lot  of  stilbestrol- 
fed  steers.  Baby  pigs  fed  the  com- 
pound showed  a  15%  improvement  in 
weight  gains,  and  a  2.2%  boost  in 
feed  efficiency.  For  pigs  in  the  grow- 
ing-finishing stage,  weight  gains  went 
up  17%  and  feed  efficiency  9.5%. 
Further  research  is  being  conducted 
on  Compound  I  as  a  supplement  for 
ruminants  and  swine. 

A  NEW  MARKET  FOR  TALLOW  is 

shaping  up  as  the  results  of  in- 
creased jet  airplane  production.  Lub- 
ricants made  of  tallow  can  withstand 
temperatures  over  400°  which  is  bet- 
ter than  petroleum  products  can  do, 
reports  National  Renderers  Assn. 
During  the  past  two  years,  520,000 
pounds  of  tallow  were  used  as  jet 
lubricants.  Within  five  years  the  tal- 
low requirements  for  this  purpose 
will  climb  to  13  million  pounds  and 
top  500  million  pounds  in  the  next  15 
years.  The  increasing  value  of  the 
by-product,  tallow,  should  have  a  fa- 
vorable effect  on  market  prices  for 
live  stock. 

REVISED  STORAGE  RATES  to  be 

paid  farmers  who  hold  price- 
support  loan  stocks  in  farm  storage 
under  reseal  for  1960-61  have  been 
announced  by  USDA.  The  new  year- 
ly reseal  rates  are  as  follows:  Corn 
140  per  bushel  (formerly  160);  Oats 
100  (was  120);  barley  140  (was  160); 
grain  sorghums  240  per  cwt.  (was  28 
to  310),  and  wheat  140,  which  was 
formerly  16  to  170  per  bushel.  The 
new  rates  were  set  in  line  with 
amounts  paid  warehousemen  for  the 
storage  of  grain  under  the  revised 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement. 

TO  GET  MORE  ALFALFA  HAY  off 

the  same  acreage  (up  to  5  tons  per 
acre)  follow  the  recommendations  of 
William  Mitchell,  agronomist,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  Have  your  soil 
tested.  Apply  2  tons  of  ground  lime- 
stone per  acre.  If  possible,  plow  the 
ground  2  to  4  weeks  before  seeding, 
allowing  soil  to  settle  and  moisture  to 
accumulate.  Disk  the  soil  to  prepare 
a  firm  seedbed.  Drill  300  lbs.  of  6-18- 
18  fertilizer  or  equivalent. 

Make  the  seeding  between  August 
15  and  September  15.  Seed  with  grain 
drill,  cultipacker  or  cyclone  seeder. 
Cultipack  the  soil  before  and  after 
seeding.  Use  25  lbs.  of  good  alfalfa 
seed  such  as  DuPuits,  Williamsburg 
or  Vernal  varieties.  Inoculate  alfalfa 
seed  carefully,  moistening  the  seed 
with  a  sugar  solution  (two  table- 
spoons of  sugar  per  quart  of  water) 
prior  to  adding  inoculant.  Apply  400 
to  600  lbs.  of  0-15-30,  plus  borax,  per 
acre  in  February  or  March. 


ONLY  ONE  PER  CENT  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States  (about  1.8 
million)  own  33%  of  the  nation's, 
wealth,  asserts  Robert  J.  Lampman, 
professor  of  economics,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
nearly  one-third  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies own  just  1%  of  the  nation's 
wealth.  Another  23% — those  just 
above  the  bottom — own  5%  of  the  na- 
tion's wealth.  Lampman  found  that 
in  1953  the  top  1%  owned  $381  billion 
in  property  of.  all  kinds  which  was 
subject  to  debts  and  mortgages  of  $29 
billion  leaving  a  net  worth  of  $352 
billion. 

The  folks  in  the  top  1%  own  16%  of 
all  real  estate,  38%  of  all  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment bonds,  virtually  99%  of  all 
state  and  local  government  bonds, 
88%  of  all  corporate  bonds,  82%  of 
all  corporate  stocks,  20%  of  all  cash 
and  bank  deposits,  36%  of  all  person- 
ally held  mortgages,  13%  of  all  life 
insurance,  18%  of  all  consumer  dur- 
able goods,  farms  and  non-farm  busi- 
ness— in  all  about  32%  of  the  nation's 
wealth.  The  inequality  of  wealth 
holding  in  the  United  States  increased 
in  the  1922-29  period;  fell  during  the 
depression -ridden  1930's;  fell  still 
more  during  the  war  but  has  in- 
creased considerably  from  1949  to 
1956. 


RETURNS  PER  $100  FEED  fed  in  six 

major  live  stock  enterprises  indi- 
cate that  break-even  returns  to  cover 
total  costs  of  production  in  1959  were 
as  follows:  Hogs  $145;  beef  cow  herds 
$145;  dairy  herds  $200;  feeder  cattle 
$135  and  large  poultry  flocks  $175. 
These  average  figures  were  compiled 
from  Illinois  farm  records  by  A.  G. 
Mueller,  University  of  Illinois.  In 
1959,  the  returns  from  beef  cow  and 
dairy  herds  were  at  or  near  the 
breakeven  point.  Other  enterprises 
lost  money.  The  actual  returns  were 
as  follows:  Hogs  $114;  beef  cow  herds 
$147;  Dairy  herds  $191;  feeder  cattle 
$112;  poultry  $120  and  Native  sheep 
$102. 

SECRETARY  FLEMMING'S  cran- 
berry fiasco  of  last  fall  is  going  to 
cost  the  nation's  taxpayers  an  extra 
$10  million.  USDA  is  going  to  pay 
cranberry  growers  about  $8  a  barrel 
for  getting  rid  of  cranberries  which 
should  be  selling  for  $12  a  barrel.  Of 
all  the  berries  tested,  only  37/1000  of 
1%  contained  any  of  the  residue  of 
weedkiller  that  produced  the  scare 
headlines  about  poisoned  berries 
causing  cancer.  At  this  rate,  you 
would  have  to  consume  16  bushels  of 
cranberries  at  one  sitting  to  justify 
even  the  remotest  concern  about 
cancer. 

THE  WORLD'S  OLDEST  COOPERA- 

tive,  launched  in  1844  with  28 
members  and  $67  in  capital,  is  still 
going  strong  at  Rochdale,  England. 
The  cooperative's  original  stock  was 
28  pounds  of  butter,  six  bags  of  flour, 
one  bag  of  oatmeal,  56  pounds  of 
sugar  and  24  tallow  candles.  Today 
the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Cooperative 
has  93  branch  stores  and  owns  a 
bakery  that  turns  out  12,000  two- 
pound  loaves  of  bread  every  hour. 
It  has  40,000  members  to  whom  it 
pays  $250,000  yearly  in  dividends. 
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"HERE'S  WHY  MY  CASE  CHOPPER  CUTS 
THROUGH  HEAVIEST  CORK  NON-STOP. . .  IT'S 
THE  MOMENTUM  OF  THIS  HEAVY  FLYWHEEL 
THAT  KEEPS  ME  GOING  WHERE  OTHERS  SLUG" 


says  Walter  C.  Neumann, 
Kewaskum,  Wisconsin 

"I  raise  up  to  16  tons  of  corn  silage  per  acre  .  .  .  filled 
three  80-ton  silos  last  year  with  15  acres!  Some  of  the 
stalks  were  12  feet  high  and  as  thick  as  my  wrist.  Yet 
those  heavy  stalks  never  slugged  my  Case  chopper," 
says  Walter  C.  Neumann,  Kewaskum,  Wisconsin. 
"This  big  cutter  wheel  gathers  a  lot  of  momentum  to 
chop  through  the  heaviest  slugs  non-stop  .  .  .  takes  less 
tractor  power,  too.  It  chops  clean  and  uniformly  for 
better  packing  .  .  .  makes  better  silage." 

POSITIVE  POWER  FEEDING 

But  Walter  Neumann  has  told  only  part  of  the  reasons 
why  this  family-size,  popular-priced  chopper  can  handle 
heaviest  corn  non-stop. 

Case  choppers  have  4  gathering  chains  on  the  row- 
crop  head  that  get  ALL  of  the  crop  ...  a  big  power- 
driven  drum  that  moves  the  crop  surely  to  the  roomy 
throat . . .  power -driven  feed  rollers  that  hold  the  crop 
firmly  for  a  clean,  uniform  cut  ...  an  overrunning 
clutch  that  permits  free-running  momentum  of  the 
heavy  cutter  wheel  with  less  strain  on  the  tractor  PTO 
.  .  .  knives  angled  to  start  cutting  at  outer  ends,  do 
toughest  chopping  in  the  center  nearest  the  power  source 
.  .  .  and  a  wide  range  of  cut  to  give  you  uniformly 
chopped  silage  that  packs  better  in  the  silo. 


Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan 

lets  you  buy  now  .  .  .  make  later  payments  as  your 
money  comes  in. 


J.  I.  CASE 

«J.  I.  CASE  CO.         •         RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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Let's  keep  the  record  straight! 


Even  when  Synovex  was  implanted  at 
10  times  the  recommended  rate, 

no  measurable  hormone  tissue  residue 
could  be  found  in  the  meat  of 
slaughtered  animals. 


9THE  NATURAL  HORMONES  IN  SYNOVEX  ARE 
COMPLETELY  METABOLIZED  BY  THE  ANIMAL.  There 
is  no  hormone  residue  in  meat  after  slaughter 
because  the  natural  hormones  in  Synovex  are  ab- 
sorbed and  utilized  by  the  animal's  body  and 
eliminated  from  the  body  just  as  the  hormones 
produced  by  the  animal's  own  glands.  The  natural 
hormones  in  Synovex  do  not  result  in  residue  in 
meat  after  slaughter  any  more  than  the  hormones 
that  normally  circulate  in  an  animal's  bloodstream. 

frSYNOVEX  DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  SYNTHETIC 

"HORMONE-LIKE"  CHEMICALS.  Synovex  does  not 
contain  stilbestrol,  hexestrol,  benezestrol,  diene- 
strol,  or  any  other  synthetic  "hormone-like"  sub- 
stance. This  is  an  often  misunderstood  difference 
—but  an  all-important  one.  Synovex  contains  only 
natural  hormones  that  are  completely  metabolized 
by  the  animal  and  are  used  up  as  they  produce 
their  growth-stimulating  effect. 

(THERE  ARE  NO  GOVERNMENT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  SYNOVEX 
WHEN  USED  AS  DIRECTED.  The  recent  government  ruling  that  restricts 
the  use  of  stilbestrol  and/or  arsenicals  in  the  feed  or  water  of  food  animals 
does  not  apply  to  Synovex  implants.  One  reason  for  this  is:  even  when 
Synovex  was  tested  at  10  times  the  normal  rate,  no  measurable  hormone 
tissue  residue  could  be  found  in  meat  after  slaughter.  This  is  a  proved, 
documented  fact! 

►  SYNOVEX  IMPROVES  FEED  CONVERSION  AND  BOOSTS  RATE-OF-GAIN. 

You  get  a  double-barreled  profit-builder.  For  example:  when  you  implant 
steers  with  Synovex-S  or  heifers  with  Synovex-H,  you  get  up  to  20%  more 
meat  from  every  lb.  of  feed... up  to  Vi  lb.  extra  weight  gain  per  day.  Of 
course,  not  all  animals  respond  to  Synovex  to  the  same  degree.  A  lot 
depends  on  breeding,  feed  and  management.  With  Synovex,  some  of  your 
animals  will  improve  more  than  others  both  in  rate  of  gain  and  feed  con- 
version. The  overall  improvement  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  Synovex- 
implanted  steer  or  heifers,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  ration  fed. 
The  point  is,  Synovex  gives  you  higher  profits  lot  after  lot,  season  after 
season,  in  fat  cattle  production. 


SYNOVEX-S  for  STEERS 

•  up  to  '/2  lb.  extra  gain  per  day 

•  up  to  20%  more  meat  from  feed 

•  savings  up  to  5c  per  lb.  of  gain 


SYNOVEX-H  for  HEIFERS 

•  up  to  '/2  lb.  extra  gain  per  day 

•  up  to  20%  more  meat  from  feed 

•  heifers  reach  market  faster 


SYNOVEX-L  for  LAMBS 

up  to  20%  more  meat  from  feed 
lambs  reach  market  up  to  30  days  faster 
average  daily  gains  up  to  30%  higher 


f  REE  "QUESTION  & 

ANSWER"  BOOK  about 
Synovex-S.  H  and  L. 
Write  for  your  copy  to. 
E  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
Veterinary  Dept.  745 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 


Synovex  is  safe!  The  naturally-occurring  hormones  in  Synovex 
implants  are  completely  metabolized.  There  is  no  hormone 
tissue  residue  in  meat  after  slaughter.  Easy  to  use.  You  implant 
each  steer,  heifer  or  lamb  only  once . . .  each  implant  lasts 
entire  feeding  period.  For  best  results,  feeder  stock  should  be 
free  from  parasites  and  feedlot  disease  and  fed  a  balanced  high 
energy  ration. 

Synovex  has  boon  cooperatively  developed  by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
ond  the  Syntex  Group.  Synovex  is  a  registered  Squibb  trademark. 
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Washington 

bff  Philip  I,.  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  one  of  the  12 
disciples  of  the  Mormon  church, 
has  as  many  diamonds  as  an  Indian 
Rajah. 

This  may  sound  like  a  brash  state- 
ment but  its  accuracy  is  attested  by  a 
report  from  the  joint  Senate-House 
committee  on  reduction  of  non-essen- 
tial federal  expenditures.  The  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  the  arch-conserv- 
ative, Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

The  diamonds  do  not  belong  to 
Benson  personally.  They  are  just  one 
of  the  more  fabulous  items  in  the 
warehouses  full  of  government- 
owned  strategic  and  critical  metals 
and  minerals  which  Benson  obtained 
in  trade  for  American  farm  surplus- 
es. Benson  bartered  wheat  and  corn 
for  diamonds,  uranium  and  other  ma- 
terials found  mainly  overseas  which 
the  United  States  might  need  in  vast 
quantities  in  case  of  war. 

Sen.  Byrd's  committee  said  that  on 
April  30,  the  agriculture  department 
owned  $7,358,664,000  worth  of  sur- 
plus farm  goods  and  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials.  As  part  of  its  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  unnecessary  gov- 
ernment spending,  the  committee  has 
been  inventorying  the  government's 
holdings  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Its 
latest  report  shows  the  quantity  and 
value  of  peanuts,  grain,  milk,  flour, 
etc.,  the  agriculture  department  has 
in  warehouses,  granaries,  elevators, 
World  War  II  mothballed  ships,  caves, 
and  all  the  other  nooks  and  crannies 
where  surplus  commodities  can  be 
stored. 

$13  Million  Worth  of  Diamonds 

Byrd's  committee  reported  that  in 
the  agriculture  department's  inven- 
tories of  bartered  commodities  were 
992,000  carats  of  diamonds.  It  report- 
ed the  value  of  these  gems  at  $13,- 
966,000. 

The  diamonds  were  not  acquired  to 
adorn  women's  fingers.  They  are  the 
highly  essential  cutting  gems  used  in 
the  machine  tools  of  a  jet  age  such  as 
the  lathes  which  fashion  the  toughest 
metals  known  into  rocket  motors  and 
globe-circling  satellites. 

The  Byrd  report  said  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  administration,  the  gov- 
ernment's housekeeping  agency,  had 
7,010,000  carats  of  industrial  dia- 
monds and  uncut  stones  worth  $91,- 
823,000  in  inventory,  and  another  2,- 
149,000  carats  worth  $24,149,000  in 
transit.  These  stocks  make  Benson's 
hoard  seem  rather  small. 

Benson  probably  wishes  that  his 
surplus  diamonds  were  his  biggest 
problem  instead  of  one  of  his  most 
insignificant.  His  biggest  headache  is 
his  surplus  wheat  and  corn.  On  April 
30,  according  to  the  Byrd  committee, 
the  agriculture  department  owned 
1,211,179,000  bushels  of  wheat  valued 
at  $3,084,512,000,  and  1,198,799,000 
bushels  of  corn  valued  at  $2,131,944,- 
000.  Its  cotton  surplus  stocks  aggre- 
gated more  than  5,300,000  bales  and 
had  cost  the  taxpayers  $952,000,000. 

As  Congress  moved  into  the  closing 
days,  it  became  pretty  apparent  that 
the  Democrats  would  be  unable  to 
make  good  their  promises  to  farmers 
to  write  new  farm  legislation.  Early 
last  year,  the  Democratic  party  lead- 
ers promised  a  general  farm  bill.  They 
did  not  deliver.  They  repeated  the 
promise  again  this  year.  It  became 
certain  by  mid-June  that  they  would 
not  deliver  again. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Democrats, 


with  their  top-heavy  majorities  in 
both  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  senate,  could  do  about  as  they 
please  in  the  enactment  of  legislation. 
With  the  strong  anti-Benson  senti- 
ment among  many  farm-state  Repub- 
licans, it  would  appear  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  the  strength  to  override 
even  a  Presidential  veto. 

For  months,  the  house  agriculture 
committee  batted  around  the  bill  of 
Rep.  W.  R.  Poage  (D.,  Tex.)  and  some 
20  Democrats.  It  was  known  as  the 
Family  Farm  Income  act  of  1960.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Democratic 
party's  answer  to  the  farm  problem. 
In  mid-May  the  Poage  bill  was  junked 
and  the  Democratic-controlled  house 
agriculture  committee  started  toward 
the  house  floor  a  measure  called  the 
"Farm  Surplus  Reduction  act  of 
1960."  It  would  deal  only  with  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  If  ever  passed,  it 
seemed  almost  certain  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto. 

Lamb  Imports  to  Continue 

The  senate  agriculture  committee 
reported  a  wheat  bill  which  some 
members  believed  that  President 
Eisenhower  might  sign,  if  with  con- 
siderable reluctance.  The  bill  was 
still  in  committee  at  this  writing. 

•  •  •  Sheep  producers  hoping  for 
relief  from  rising  imports  of  lamb 
and  mutton  were  disappointed  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  May  17  that  there  is 
"no  sufficient  reason"  to  restrict  these 
imports. 

The  commission  investigated  the 
situation  upon  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  Assn.  and  the 
National  Lamb  Feeders  Assn.  In  the 
National  Live  Stock  Producer  for 
May,  1960,  Editor  Jack  Sampier  also 
urged  the  commission  to  "make  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  increasing 
imports  of  live  lamb  and  mutton,  as 
well  as  other  meats." 

The  full  conclusion  of  the  six-man 
commission,  with  two  commissioners 
dissenting,  is  as  follows:  "The  Tariff 
Commission  finds  that  lamb  and  mut- 
ton, fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen,  and  live 
lambs  and  sheep  .  .  .  are  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  increased  quantities,  either  ac- 
tual or  relative,  as  to  cause  or  threat- 
en serious  injury  to  any  domestic  in- 
dustry producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.  Accordingly, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  commission 
no  sufficient  reason  exists  for  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended." 

Under  the  act  cited  duty  imports  on 
dressed  lamb  are  Zx/z<t  per  pound; 
dressed  mutton  a  pound,  and  live 
animals  750  a  head. 


'Hey,  Frank,  better  slow  down!" 
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Meat  Imports  Drop 
Affects  Live  Prices 


Br  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


July  Market  Trends 


Prices  lower,  $25-$26  on  Choice  Steers. 


Prices  higher,  $18-$19  on  harrows  and  gilts. 


Prices  lower  $23  on  Choice  spring  lambs. 


SO  FAR  THIS  YEAR  the  number 
of  cattle  slaughtered  has  been 
10%  greater  than  last  year.  Beef 
production  has  been  9%  greater.  Cat- 
tle are  being  slaughtered  at  lighter 
weights.  Total  meat  production  in 
1960  to  date  has  been  6%  larger  than 
in  1959.  The  number  of  sheep  and 
lamb  slaughtered  and  the  lamb  and 
mutton  production  have  been  down 
by  2  and  3%  respectively.  Slaughter 
of  calves  and  hogs,  and  veal  and  pork 
production  all  have  been  up. 

Larger  beef  output  and  lower 
prices  will  reduce  imports  in  1960.  In 
the  early  months  of  this  year  beef  and 
veal  imports  were  down  25%  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  Live  cattle  im- 
ports have  continued  the  decline 
which  started  two  years  ago.  The  de- 
cline totaled  more  than  25%  for  the 
early  months  of  this  year  compared 
with  1959. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows 
what  has  happened  to  live  cattle  im- 
ports recently  as  compared  with  the 
pre-World  War  II  average.  Imports 
this  year  are  expected  to  be  only  one- 
half  the  1958  number.  Around  20,000 
cattle  which  are  imported  annually 
(mostly  from  Canada)  are  breeding 
cattle.  Another  15,000  to  20,000  are 
cows  for  dairy  purposes.  These  dairy 
cows  come  mainly  from  Canada. 

Most  Imports  are  Stockers,  Feeders 

Two  kinds  of  cattle  make  up  the 
bulk  of  those  imported.  In  1959  over 
186,000  of  the  343,000  imported  from 
Canada  weighed  between  200  and  700 
pounds.  Another  90,000  were  non- 
dairy  cattle  weighing  over  700 
pounds.  These  were  largely  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  with  a  few  fat  cattle 
included.  Over  317,000  head  of  the 
365,000  imported  from  Mexico 
weighed  between  200  and  700  pounds. 
Another  46,000  were  non-dairy  cattle 
weighing  over  700.  A  larger  percent- 
age of  Mexican  imports  are  stockers 
and  feeder  cattle  than  are  those  from 
Canada. 

The  708,000  head  of  live  cattle  im- 
ported in  1959  was  around  3%  of  the 
total  U.  S.  cattle  slaughter.  In  1958, 
when  the  peak  imports  were  record- 
ed, live  cattle  imports  were  4.7%  of 
total  cattle  slaughter.  This  year  im- 
ports will  average  about  2%. 

In  most  years  the  United  States 
imports  more  meat  than  it  exports. 
This  has  been  true  the  past  two  years 
when  imports  greatly  exceeded  ex- 
ports. In  1959,  for  example,  the  Unit- 
ed States  imported  1.3  billion  pounds 
of  red  meat  (carcass  weight  basis). 
Exports  of  red  meats  last  year  were 
198  million  pounds,  around  15%  as 
large  as  imports.  In  1958  imports  were 
1.1  billion  pounds  and  exports  were 
169  million. 

In  1959  red  meat  imports  totaled 
between  4  and  5%  of  total  red  meat 
production.  This  year  red  meat  im- 
ports will  range  between  3  and  4%  of 
total  production. 

The  larger  domestic  cattle  slaugh- 
ter this  year  will  be  offset  somewhat 
by  three  factors:  (1)  The  larger  pop- 


ulation, (2)  lighter  slaughter  weights, 
and  (3)  reduced  imports.  The  increase 
in  beef  supplies  per  person  will  not 
quite  offset  the  drop  in  pork  supplies 
of  about  four  pounds.  Red  meat  con- 
sumption per  person  is  expected  to 
be  about  one  pound  less  than  last 
year. 

Sales  of  Good  to  Prime  cattle  out 
of  first  hands  for  slaughter  at  the 
major  terminal  markets  in  April  were 
well  below  expectations.  Slaughter 
increased  sharply  in  May  accounting 
for  the  low  volume  in  April.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  heavier  cat- 
tle on  feed  on  April  1,  total  slaugh- 
ter of  finished  cattle  in  April-May 
was  still  less  than  expected.  This 
raises  the  question  of  whether  some 
bunching  of  marketings  may 
develop  in  July.  It  also  clouds  up  the 
prospects  for  some  firming  up  of 
the  cattle  market  later  in  the 
summer. 

July  Slaughter  Will  be  Up 

Tied  in  with  the  delay  in  market- 
ing of  fed  cattle  is  the  drop  in  ship- 
ments of  feeder  cattle  to  the  Corn 
Belt.  Shipments  in  January  to  April 
were  down  16%  from  a  year  ago,  and 
in  April  alone  were  down  38%.  This 
may  partly  reflect  a  wait-and-see  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  Corn  Belt 
cattle  feeders,  as  well  as  the  delay  in 
moving  finished  cattle  out  of  feedlots 
early  this  spring. 

The  July  cattle  slaughter  will  be 
above  the  same  period  in  1959.  The 
downward  trend  for  cattle  prices  will 
continue.  The  average  price  for  choice 
steers  at  Chicago  will  range  between 
$25  and  $26. 

Hog  prices  were  on  a  plateau  in 
late  April  and  early  May  but  moved 
up  to  the  $17  level  by  the  first  of 
June.  This  is  $4.50  higher  than  last 
December  and  about  the  same  as  a 


year  ago. 

Hog  prices  should  continue  to  edge 
up  in  July  and  possibly  into  early 
August.  It  is  not  easy  to  pin-point  just 
when  the  peak  will  be.  A  widespread 
expectation  among  farmers  about 
when  the  peak  will  come  could  easily 
bring  some  bunching  of  marketings 
at  that  time,  throwing  the  peak  to  an 
earlier  or  later  date.  Just  the  same, 
we  expect  prices  on  barrows  and  gilts 
at  Chicago  to  average  between  $18 
and  $19  in  July  and  also  hold  up  well 
through  August. 

Follow  Daily  Market  Reports 

It  will  be  especially  important  to 
follow  daily  market  reports  this  sum- 
mer. Prices  fluctuate  sharply  from 
day  to  day,  when  supplies  are  season- 
ally short.  Packers  bid  rather  vigor- 
ously for  scarce  supplies  in  order  to 
maintain  volume.  They  must  guaran- 
tee their  killing  crews  a  minimum  of 
a  week's  employment.  Packers  gen- 
erally operate  under  lower  margins 
when  supplies  are  small  than  when 
they  are  large. 

Looking  back  to  last  summer,  you 
may  wonder  about  the  strong  hog 
market  we  expect  in  July  and  August. 
Last  year  prices  declined  from  $17  in 
June  to  around  $14.50  in  late  July  and 
August.  The  big  difference  is  the  size 
of  the  early  spring  (December  to  Feb- 
ruary) pig  crop.  Using  the  USDA's 
March  Pig  Crop  Report,  we  estimate 
that  about  18%  fewer  pigs  were  saved 
in  this  period  this  year  as  compared 
to  a  year  ago.  These  pigs  will  begin 
to  come  to  market  during  July  and 
will  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  supply 
of  barrows  and  gilts  in  August  and 
September. 

Packing  sows  make  up  a  sizable 
part  of  the  hog  supply  in  the  summer, 
frequently  as  much  as  20  to  30%.  In 
recent  years,  however,  marketings  of 
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Canada  and  Mexico  export  most  live  cattle  to  the  United  States.  Between  1937  and  1941 
average  imports  from  the  two  countries  were  619,000  head.  Embargoes  then  upset  trading 
but  there  has  been  free  movement  for  five  years.  A  big  buildup  began  in  1957,  climaxing 
in  a  record  l.l  million  head  imported  in  1958.  Imports  have  been  falling  for  two  years. 


sows  have  become  less  concentrated 
in  the  summer  due  to  the  trend  to 
multiple  farrowing.  Last  summer, 
sow  slaughter  was  only  15%  of  the 
total.  Sow  slaughter  will  probably  be 
low  again  this  summer  because  fewer 
sows  farrowed  this  past  spring  than 
a  year  ago. 

Farmers  have  been  asking  us  about 
the  probable  direction  of  farrowings 
this  fall  and  next  spring,  as  this  will 
affect  the  outlook  for  hog  prices  in 
1961.  This  trend  will  also  affect  the 
number  of  sows  sold  for  slaughter 
this  summer.  If  a  build-up  is  under- 
way, fewer  sows  will  be  sold  this 
summer  than  otherwise. 

We  will  want  to  examine  the 
USDA's  June  22  Pig  Crop  Report  to 
establish  at  least  the  direction  far- 
rowings  will  be  heading  this  fall. 
Summer  farrowings  are  to  be  down 
slightly  from  a  year  ago,  indicating 
that  the  downturn  in  farrowings  is 
beginning  to  level  out  already. 

Lamb  Marketings  are  Lagging 

The  spring  run  of  lambs  from  Texas 
reached  a  peak  in  mid-May  and  kept 
pressure  on  the  spring  lamb  market. 
Late  in  May,  prices  on  spring  slaugh- 
ter lambs  ranged  from  $21.50  at  Fort 
Worth  to  $24.05  at  Kansas  City. 

In  July  the  South  Atlantic,  South 
Central  and  Northwest  states  will  be 
important  sources  of  the  lamb  sup- 
ply. Marketings  from  the  South  will 
be  tapering  off  and  marketings  from 
the  Northwest  will  be  picking  up. 
Fewer  lambs  will  be  coming  out  of 
the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
states  (excluding  Texas)  than  last 
year.  For  one  thing,  the  number  of 
ewes  on  farms  in  these  states  is  down 
4%.  In  addition,  severe  cold  weather 
and  snow  at  lambing  time  resulted  in 
heavier  than  usual  death  losses.  On 
May  1,  the  condition  of  lambs  in  these 
states  was  below  a  year  ago  and  mar- 
ketings will  be  later. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  lamb 
crop  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  above 
a  year  ago.  Cold,  wet  weather  in  this 
area  has  delayed  development  of 
lambs  and  marketings  will  lag  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

Lamb  prices  will  likely  decline  in 
July  as  marketings  increase  and  cat- 
tle prices  come  under  pressure.  Prices 
on  Choice  spring  lambs  at  Chicago 
will  probably  average  about  $23. 

Lamb  grading  is  to  continue  but 
under  a  new  set  of  standards.  The 
new  standards  reduce  the  minimum 
requirements  in  the  Prime  and  Choice 
grades.  In  other  words,  more  lambs 
will  be  eligible  for  these  top  two 
grades.  Conformation  requirements 
are  reduced  by  about  one-half  grade. 
Quality  requirements  for  young 
lambs  in  both  grades  are  reduced  by 
about  one-half  grade;  for  more  ma- 
ture lambs  they  are  reduced  in  the 
Prime  grade  by  about  a  full  grade 
and  in  the  Choice  by  about  two-thirds 
of  a  grade.  Farmers  would  do  well  to 
check  with  live  stock  market  per- 
sonnel about  these  changes  before 
finishing  out  lambs  this  summer. 
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Beef  cattle  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  by  an  aluminum  shade-  more  per  head  and  brought  $1.50  more  per  cwt.  than  a  control 
shelter  such  as  the  one  above  gained  an  average  of  9.37  lbs.        lot  in  a  42-day  test  on  the  Morton  Brothers  farm,  Lebanon,  Ind. 


Cool  Animals  Mean  Cold  Cash 

By  Stewart  II.  Fowler    •    Louisiana  State  University 


ARE  SWELTERING  HEAT  and 
muggy  humidity  dealing  you 
-summertime  misery?  If  so,  they 
are  probably  robbing  your  bank  ac- 
count, too!  Hot,  humid  weather  re- 
duces your  live  -stock's  appetite, 
which  knocks  growth  rate  and  feed 
efficiency  and  cuts  milk  and  egg  pro- 
duction. Animal  fertility  also  de- 
clines. Thus,  you  are  a  double  loser — 
from  reduced  production  and  de- 
creased reproduction. 

Live  stock  like  to  keep  cool.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  with  the  exception 
of  very  young  animals,  remain  more 
comfortable  and  perform  more  effi- 
ciently when  the  environmental  tem- 
perature is  between  50  and  70°  F. 
This  means  that  we  must  "beat  the 
heat"  to  secure  all  the  profit  that 
could  be  ours.  Air-conditioned  com- 
fort for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  may 
not  be  a  far-fetched  idea  in  the  near 
future,  because  live  stock  comjort 
really  pays. 

If  animals  are  kept  in  a  completely 
controlled  environment  which  is  reg- 
ulated for  a  given  function,  such  as 
growth  or  milk  production,  the  ani- 
mals will  improve  in  performance. 
However,  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  much  money  can  you  profitably 
invest  to  provide  such  an  environ- 
ment for  your  live  stock.  There's  no 
one  answer  —  each  case  must  be 
studied  individually.  The  cost  of  the 
controlled  environment  must  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  increased  return 
from  the  animals. 

Hot  Weather  Harms  Breeding 

A  top  swine  producer  once  told  me 
that  some  visitors  were  rather  disap- 
pointed by  the  lack  of  pretentious 
buildings  and  facilities  on  his  farm. 
As  we  looked  over  his  well-planned, 
efficient,  but  relatively  inexpensive 
facilities,  he  commented,  "There's 
nothing  on  this  farm  that  my  hogs 
can't  pay  for!"  This  gem  of  wisdom  is 
well  worth  remembering. 

It  will  help  you  decide  when  and 
where  environmental  control  is  eco- 
nomically justified  for  your  live  stock 
enterprise.  Study  your  situation  — 
will  an  alteration  or  an  addition  to 
your  facilities  increase  profits?  Will 
the  increased  returns  amortize  the 
investment  and  leave  some  addition- 
al profit?  If  so,  you  are  losing  money 
by  not  moving  ahead  with  your  plans. 

Before  considering  ways  and  means 
of  "beating  the  heat"  for  your  live 
stock,  let's  briefly  review  some  of  the 
consequences  if  we  fail  to  do  so. 

First,  let's  consider  what  may  hap- 
pen to  reproduction.  Extremely  hot 
weather  can  play  havoc  with  calf 
crops.  Calving  percentages  in  the 
South  lag  behind  those  in  most  other 
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areas  of  this  country.  Also,  lowest 
conception  rates  in  cattle  occur  in  the 
summer  and  early  fall. 

High  temperatures  have  damaging 
effects  on  the  formation  of  sperm 
cells  and  reduce  sperm  quality,  es- 
pecially when  temperatures  exceed 
85°  for  five  or  more  weeks.  In  addi- 
tion, hot  and  humid  weather  reduces 
the  sex  drive  of  bulls  so  that  they 
don't  cover  their  herds  in  an  effective 
and  efficient  manner. 

Heat  Kills  Calf  Embryos 

But,  the  bull  isn't  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  low  conception  rates  during 
hot  weather.  The  cow  is  incriminated 
too,  with  high  temperatures  having  a 
harmful  effect  on  the  survival  of  the 
embryo.  Some  cows  that  have  ap- 
parently settled,  passing  over  two  or 
more  heat  periods,  start  "bulling" 
again.  In  some  of  these  cases,  an  em- 
bryo started  to  grow  in  the  womb, 
but  then  died  and  permitted  the  cow 
to  return  to  heat.  We  know  that  cli- 
mate affects  such  physiological  fac- 
tors as  blood  composition,  hormonal 
balance,  heart  beat,  respiration  rate, 
and  basal  metabolic  rate.  One  or  more 
of  these  altered  physiological  expres- 
sions may  be  at  fault. 

The  higher  temperature  of  summer 
also  reduces  the  quality  of  semen  pro- 
duced by  rams.  Fertility  is  lowered, 
and  in  some  cases,  complete  sterility 
occurs  for  the  duration  of  hot  weath- 
er. This  "summer  sterility"  appears 
due  to  heat,  because  rams  placed  in 
cool  environments  are  significantly 
more  fertile  than  those  exposed  to 
normal  summer  temperature. 

High  summer  temperature  also 
works  adversely  against  the  ewe's  re- 


productive performance,  resulting  in 
low  lambing  percentages  and  in  re- 
duced birth  weight  and  viability  of 
lambs.  Recent  research  revealed  that 
eggs  of  only  about  50  out  of  100  ewes 
are  fertilized  when  temperatures  are 
90°  or  more  during  the  period  just 
before  breeding.  Furthermore,  only 
about  10%  of  the  fertilized  eggs  pro- 
duce living  lambs  if  the  high  tem- 
peratures continue  for  several  days 
after  breeding. 

Increasing  temperatures  reduce 
animal  production  as  well  as  repro- 
duction. Missouri  research  work,  for 
example,  revealed  a  reduction  in 
milk  production,  feed  intake,  and 
body  weight  in  Holsteins  at  tempera- 
tures of  75  to  80°  and  in  Jersey  cattle 
at  80  to  85°. 

In  extremely  hot  weather,  pigs  re- 
duce their  intake  of  feed  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  production  of  body  heat. 
This  stretches  their  maintenance  re- 
quirements over  a  longer  period  of 
time,  and  feed  efficiency  declines. 
Hogs  weighing  around  200  pounds 
use  feed  most  efficiently  at  60°  F., 
and  pigs  weighing  100  pounds  gain 
more  on  less  feed  when  they  are  kept 
at  about  70°  F.  than  at  other  tempera- 
tures. 

Hogs  Suffer  Most  From  Heat 

R.  M.  Godsey  of  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  points  out  that  there  is 
little  or  no  gain  for  hogs  above  90°  F. 
At  60°  F.,  the  average  hog  producer 
can  get  100  lbs.  gain  on  400  lbs.  feed, 
but  at  85°,  it  takes  1,200  lbs.  of  feed  to 
do  the  same  job. 

Hot  weather  is  tougher  on  hogs  be- 
cause they  can't  sweat  and  dissipate 
body  heat.  At  60  to  70°,  a  hog  breathes 


Ben  Edmund  of  Cambridge,  111.,  provides  efficient,  economical  shade  for  hogs  on 
his  ladino-alfalfa  pastures  with  this  13-by-20-foot  fir  plywood  shelter.  The  shel- 
ter— complete  with  a  mile  of  plastic  water  pipe  and  spray  nozzles  to  distribute 
a  cooling  mist — cost  $850.    Note  the  opening  for  ventilation  in  shelter's  rear  wall. 


from  20  to  40  times  per  minute;  at  90° 
from  150  to  200  times  per  minute. 
Forced  exercise  of  hogs  at  high  tem- 
peratures may  kill  them.  So  don't 
run  hogs  when  marketing  them  in  hot 
weather.  Remember  that  a  hog  with 
a  wet  belly  is  a  live  hog  all  the  way 
to  market.  Throw  a  chunk  of  ice  in 
the  truck  along  with  the  hogs. 

At  temperatures  above  90°  F.,  the 
European  breeds  of  beef  cattle  cut 
back  on  grazing  and  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  the  shade,  if  available. 
Of  course,  as  soon  as  grazing  is  re- 
duced, rate  of  gain  and  milk  produc- 
tion decrease.  Stocker  steers  fail  to 
make  satisfactory  gains  on  pasture, 
and  reduced  summer  milk  production 
retards  the  growth  of  calves. 

Cattle  Like  it  Cool,  Man 

It's  a  problem  to  keep  steers  on 
feed  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
Reduced  feed  intake  causes  growth 
rate  to  decline.  Also,  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  feed  intake,  efficiency  of  feed 
utilization  declines.  Similar  problems 
exist  with  feedlot  lambs. 

Part  of  the  solution  to  "beating  the 
heat"  may  be  found  in  selection  and 
breeding  programs  rather  than  in  im- 
proving environments.  Most  of  our 
present  breeds  of  farm  animals  are 
better  adapted  to  cold  than  to  hot 
climates.  But,  selection  for  heat  tol- 
erance within  breeds  can  gain  addi- 
tional adaptability  to  hot  climates  for 
many  of  our  existing  breeds. 

In  addition,  crossing  more  heat-re- 
sistant breeds  with  some  of  the  more 
improved  but  less-heat-tolerant 
breeds  may  produce  breeds  that  are 
better  adapted  to  economical  produc- 
tion under  hot,  humid  conditions. 
The  formation  of  the  Santa  Gertrudis 
breed  stands  as  an  historical  example 
of  such  action.  And,  currently,  Louisi- 
ana Station  is  initiating  work  aimed 
at  developing  a  more  heat-tolerant 
breed  of  sheep  for  the  Southeast. 
Crosses  are  being  made  with  rams  of 
several  of  the  improved  breeds  on 
heat-tolerant  Native  Louisiana  ewes. 

It  will  pay  to  carry  environmental 
adaptability  as  far  as  possible  with 
selection  and  breeding  programs. 
From  that  point,  we  must  solve  the 
remainder  of  the  "beat  the  heat" 
problem  by  improving  the  environ- 
ment. 

Adequate  shade  is  a  good  starting 
point  in  considering  improvements  in 
the  environment  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency.  Shades 
should  protect  live  stock  from  radia- 
tion from  the  sun  and  sky  and,  indi- 
rectly, from  the  surroundings.  Re- 
member, shutting  off  the  sun  isn't 
enough — you  must  keep  the  roof  from 
(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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A  Tested  Boar  Can 
Be  Worth  $1,000! 


Make  Sure  Your  Pigs  Will  Be  Efficient  Feeders 


Br  Lee  Schwanz 

THAT'S  RIGHT— A  BOAR  with 
proven  ability  to  pass  desirable 
characteristics  along  to  his  off- 
spring can  be  worth  an  extra  $1,000 
to  his  owner.  Now  we're  not  saying 
you  ought  to  pay  that  much  —  you 
probably  can  get  one  of  the  top  boars 
from  your  state  testing  organizations 
for  less  than  $300.  And  you'll  be 
sure  that  he  can  produce  fast-gain- 
ing, meat-type  hogs.  Those  are  the 
kind  that  will  be  making  money  for 
their  owners  in  the  years  ahead. 

How  do  we  get  that  $1,000?  Well, 
the  right  kind  of  boar  can  save  you 
200  lbs.  of  feed  for  each  hog  you 
produce.  His  pigs  go  to  market  on 
325  lbs.  of  feed  instead  of  the  425 
lbs.  That's  around  $4  per  head  sav- 
ing. And  each  hog  may  bring  a  meat- 
type  premium  of  $1  to  $1.50  per 
head.  So  if  you  use  your  boar  to  sire 
25  litters  with  200  pigs  your  savings 
could  be  $1,000!  ($5  per  pig  x  200). 
And  that  wouldn't  be  working  that 
good  boar  very  hard  either. 

Chances  are  that  you  buy  one  of 
these  good  boars  near  your  home. 
Production  testing  is  underway  in 
23  states.  And  each  batch  of  pigs 
seems  to  be  a  little  better  than  the 
ones  the  year  before  as  breeders 
learn  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  fast 
gains  with  a  minimum  of  the  backfat 
that  people  no  longer  want. 

Iowa  Boars  Set  Records 

Pigs  tested  last  winter  in  five  Iowa 
stations  set  new  records  for  quality, 
rate  of  gain  and  feeding  efficiency. 

Robert  DeBaca,  Iowa  State  ani- 
mal husbandman,  reports  that  boars 
in  the  tests  averaged  as  high  as  2.64 
lbs.  per  day  of  gain.  And  the  ration 
was  one  that  is  common  in  the  Corn 
Belt.  Feed  consumption  per  100  lbs. 
of  gain  went  as  low  as  257  lbs.  of 
feed.  If  you  are  a  farmer  who  usual- 
ly requires  400  lbs.  of  feed  to  put 
on  that  100  lbs.  of  gain,  one  of  these 
efficient  boars  could  make  a  big  dif- 
ference in  your  profits. 

Progress  in  these  Iowa  tests  can 
be  measured  by  the  test  indexes. 
This  figure  is  a  combination  of  rate 


of  gain  feed  efficiency  and  backfat 
thickness.  The  highest  index  back  in 
1956  when  the  first  tested  boars  were 
sold  was  145  and  the  average  was 
115.  Now  it  takes  something  like  180 
to  top  a  test  group. 

Cut-out  tests  show  improvement, 
too.  Barrows,  pen  mates  of  boars  on 
test,  cut  48.5%  lean  cuts  in  the  spring 
of  1956.  They  recently  averaged 
54.4% — an  increase  of  6%  in  4  years. 
The  top  barrow  so  far  this  season 
yielded  40.8%  ham  and  loin  (pork 
chops)  alone.  This  high  percentage  of 
top-price  meat  would  be  equivalent, 
on  the  old  test  basis,  to  the  almost 
unbelievable  total  of  62%  lean  cuts. 

Rates  of  gain  as  low  as  1.25  lbs.  per 
day  and  as  high  as  2.64  lbs.  per  day 
have  been  recorded.  Feed  conversion 
has  varied  from  2.59  to  3.95  lbs.  of 
feed  per  pound  of  gain.  Boars  have 
probed  from  well  under  1  inch  to 
over  2  inches  of  backfat. 

These  are  all  heritable  traits  that 
you  can't  detect  by  looking.  Each 
boar  offered  for  sale  has  to  meet  a 
rigid  set  of  standards.  In  Iowa,  a 
tested  boar  is  not  offered  for  sale  un- 
less it  meets  the  following  specifica- 
tions: 

Daily  Gain   1.6  lbs.  or  more 

per  day 

Feed  Efficiency  ....3.15  lbs.  or  less 
per  lb.  gain 

Backfat  Probe   1.40    inches  or 

less 

Index   100  or  more 

Not  only  must  the  pigs  meet  rigid 
standards  while  on  test,  but  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  test  a  pig  must  be  from  a 
litter  of  8  pigs  or  more  and  have  at 
least  12  nipples.  Pigs  are  put  on  test 
at  60  lbs.  and  are  taken  off  at  200  lbs. 
Probing  measures  backfat.  This. is  the 
best  method  for  measuring  meatiness 
on  live  pigs.  However,  it  is  well  to  be 
careful  in  believing  probe  figures 
when  pigs  have  not  been  on  full  feed 
of  a  high  energy  ration  before  prob- 
ing. Unless  the  hogs  have  been  on  full 
feed,  the  probe  can  be  misleading. 

When  the  boars  come  off  test,  they 
are  indexed  according  to  excellence 
in  gain,  feed  efficiency  and  probe. 
The  higher  indexes  indicate  superior 
performance  in  one  or  all  traits. 


From  an  Average  Boar 

Daily  Gain  1.2  lbs 

Feed  per  cwt/ Gain  425  lbs 
Backfat  2  in 


From  a  Tested  Boar 

Daily  Gain  1.8  lbs. 

Feed  per  cwt/Gain  325  lbs. 
Backfat 


Profits  From  Testing 

Feed  Saved  200  lbs.  per  pig  @  2^ 

Meat-Type  Premium  (a  50^  per  cwt 
Total  per  Pig 


$4.00 
1.00 


On  200  Pigs 


Indexes  are  listed  when  boars  are 
auctioned.  Iowa  farmers  almost  in- 
variably bid  the  most  for  top  indexes. 
The  average  has  been  $3.50  to  $6.50 
per  index  above  average. 

Test  indexes  have  run  as  high  as 
180.  Average  price  last  winter  when 
interest  in  boars  was  low,  was  from 
$130  to  $160.  Top  price  for  a  boar  with 
an  index  of  151  was  $350. 

Ask  Questions  About  Boar 

Buyers  have  become  very  critical 
of  boars  with  low  test  indexes.  But 
many  farmers  still  go  to  a  farm  and 
gamble  on  a  boar  with  no  record  at 
all.  This  is  not  intended  as  criticism 
of  direct  buying  from  producers.  But 
even  the  most  experienced  hogman 
finds  it  difficult  to  judge  a  boar  by 
the  eye  alone. 

Any  hog  breeder  who  can  provide 
records  of  on-the-farm  test,  breed 
certification,  or  of  his  testing  station 
results  usually  is  a  reliable  source 
from  which  to  buy  with  confidence. 
If  he  doesn't  have  such  records,  watch 
out!  If  a  breeder  is  doing  on-the-farm 
testing,  you  can  assume  he  is  con- 


$5.00 
$1,000 


GOOD  POINTS  OF  A  BOAR 


FULL  LOIN* 


GOOD  LENGTH 


00ERATE-ARCHED 
BACK 

SMOOTH 
SHOULDERS 

SHORT  NECK 

CLEAN-CUT 
MASCULINE  HEAD 

TRIM,  FIRM  JOWL. 


,•  LONG,  FULL  RUMP 

TAIL  SET  HIGH 

gp^FULL,  DEEP  HAM 

WELL- FLESH  ED 
HOCKS 

SOUND  FEET 
AND  LEGS 

LOW, 

FULL  SHANKS 
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scientious  in  his  breeding  program. 
If  he  is  following  a  breed  certifica- 
tion program,  he  is  surely  testing  at 
home. 

The  heritability  of  gaining  ability, 
feed  efficiency  and  meatiness  is  suf- 
ficiently high  that  you  can  expect 
high  testing  boars  to  transmit  these 
good  qualities  and  that  you  will  get 
better  pigs  by  using  a  tested  boar. 

Iowa's  DeBaca  suggests  that  you 
ask  these  questions  of  the  breeder 
when  you  go  out  to  buy  a  boar  for 
your  herd: 

1.  Do  you  test  pigs  at  home?  Ask 
for  records.  Are  they  good? 

2.  Do  you  follow  breed  certifica- 
tion? Ask  for  records! 

3.  Do  you  test  in  central  testing 
stations?  Ask  for  records! 

If  the  answers  are  yes  and  records 
are  good,  you  buy  with  assurance. 
'  Now  ask  yourself: 

1.  Should  I  use  some  testing  pro- 
cedure in  selecting  gilts? 

2.  Am  I  rigid  enough  in  the  per- 
formance requirements  of  boars? 

3.  Am  I  selling  pigs  to  best  advan- 
tage or  should  I  perhaps  be  selling  on 
a  carcass  merit  basis? 

A  word  of  caution — tested  boars  are 
often  too  young  for  service  and  have 
been  grown  out  on  concrete  entirely 
on  a  high-energy  feed.  They  are  not 
hardened  to  farm  conditions.  Take 
care  in  handling  them,  and  start  them 
out  slowly  by  pen  breeding  or  hand- 
mating. 

Most  of  the  boars  sold  in  Iowa  auc- 
tions go  to  commercial  producers  who 
use  them  in  cross-breeding  programs. 
Inherited  ability  to  make  fast  effi- 
cient gains,  plus  the  "kick"  of  cross- 
breeding makes  a  whale  of  a  differ- 
ence in  a  single  year. 

This  one  step  probably  can  do  more 
to  improve  your  hogs  than  any  other 
single  thing  you  can  do.  Check  up  on 
performance  testing  in  your  area. 
Next  time,  make  yours  a  boar  who 
has  proven  that  he  can  sire  high  profit 
pigs  for  you — the  kind  of  meaty  pigs 
that  are  in  demand  at  the  super- 
market these  days.  They  are  the 
bright  hope  of  the  hog  industry. 
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Crossing  a  Shorthorn  bull  and  Hereford  cow  (shown  above) 
produced  the  highest  live  slaughter  grade  for  short  year- 
ling steers  in  extensive  crossbreeding  tests  in  Louisiana. 
Charolaise-Brahman  crosses  had  heaviest  weaning  weights. 


The  nation's  $10  billion  a  year  live  stock  industry 
is  putting  major  emphasis  on  three  little  words  .  .  . 


Crossbreed  -  -  Tenderize  -  -  Merchandise 


CROSSBREEDING  BEEF  cattle 
usually  results  in  calves  that 
are  heavier  at  weaning  time, 
calves  that  gain  rapidly  on  feed  and 
pasture,  and  grade  high  at  slaughter. 
To  find  out  if  there  were  other  cross- 
breeding benefits,  scientists  R.  S. 
Temple,  S.  H.  Fowler,  A.  M.  Mullins 
and  George  L.  Robertson  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University  began  an  ex- 
tensive beef  cattle  crossbreeding 
project  in  1952. 

Bulls  of  six  breeds — Angus,  Brah- 
man, Brangus,  Charolaise,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn — were  mated  to  An- 
gus, Brahman,  Brangus  and  Hereford 
cows  producing  24  different  kinds  of 
cattle  (Table  on  page  20).  Five  first- 
cross  calf  crops  were  produced  and 
comparisons  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  weaning  weights,  slaughter  calf 
grades,  performance  of  steers  on  pas- 
ture and  carcass  merit  of  steers. 

In  evaluating  the  results,  the  needs 
of  cattlemen  with  cow-and-calf  pro- 
grams as  well  as  feeder  calf  pro- 
grams were  kept  in  mind.  South- 
west cattlemen,  for  example,  who 
raise  calves  usually  sell  them  at 
weaning  time.  They  want  to  produce 
calves  that  weigh  heavy  and  grade 
high.  Cattle  feeders,  who  buy  these 
calves,  are  looking  first  for  "weight 
without  wait"  or  the  ability  of  calves 
to  put  on  as  much  weight  as  possible 
at  an  early  age. 

Cow's  Lineage  is  Important 

Live  grade  in  combination  with 
estimated  yield  sets  the  price  per 
pound.  Therefore,  the  rancher  and 
the  feed-lot  operator  want  cattle  that 
not  only  gain  rapidly  but  also  have 
sufficient  conformation,  quality  and 
finish  to  grade  high. 

Under  the  conditions  of  this  study 
(in  the  Gulf  Coast  Region),  Brangus 
cows  raised  calves  that  were  con- 
siderably heavier  than  those  raised 
by  the  other  three  breeds.  The  Brah- 
man cows  weaned  calves  at  signifi- 
cantly heavier  weights  than  did  An- 
gus and  Hereford '  cows.  Thus,  the 
value  of  all  or  part  Brahman  breed- 
ing for  superior  mothering  ability 
under  Southeastern  conditions  is 
clearly  indicated. 

Charolaise  and  Hereford  bulls 
sired  calves  that  were  considerably 
heavier  at  weaning  time  than  calves 
sired  by  bulls  of  the  other  four 
breeds.  Shorthorn,  Brahman  and 
Brangus  bulls  performed  nearly  alike 
with  respect  to  weaning  weights, 
while  Angus  bulls  consistently  sired 
calves  whose  weaning  weights  were 
considerably  below  average. 

Weaning  grades  corresponded 
closely  with  weaning  weights  in  ac- 


cordance with  breeding  of  the  dam. 
This  indicates  the  importance  of  ma- 
ternal influence  and  suggests  that 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  genetic  background  of  cows  to  use 
for  slaughter  calf  production  in  a 
crossbreeding  program. 

Of  the  calves  grading  highest  on 
slaughter  grade,  eight  of  the  11  types 
of  calves  were  out  of  Brahman  and 
Brangus  females,  which  demonstrates 
the  value  of  Brahman  blood  in  dams 
"used  for  slaughter  calf  production. 

All  steer  calves  were  fed  on  wheat 
and  rye  grass  pasture  for  168  days 
after  weaning.  They  received  limited 
supplement  of  corn  and  cottonseed 
meal.  At  13  to  14  months  of  age,  the 
steers  were  slaughtered  in  the  LSU 
Meats  Laboratory  to  provide  carcass 
data. 

Steers  out  of  Hereford  and  Angus 
cows  gained  considerably  faster  than 
steers  out  of  Brangus  and  Brahman 
dams.  Thus,  when  cattle  are  placed  on 
feed  after  weaning,  much  of  the 
weaning-weight  restriction  exerted 
by  the  maternal  influence  is  over- 
come. However,  on  total  weight  per 
day  of  age,  steers  out  of  Brangus  fe- 
males remained  heaviest.  Shorthorn 
and  Charolaise  bulls  sired  calves  that 
gained  the  fastest  on  feed,  and  Charo- 
laise-sired  calves  were  heaviest  in 
total  weight  per  day  of  age. 

When  the  short-yearling  steers  were 
graded  on-foot  for  slaughter,  the 
average  ranking  of  the  dams  when 


mated  to  bulls  of  all  breeds  complete- 
ly reversed  itself  from  the  ranking 
for  slaughter  calf  grades.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Brahman  blood  is 
more  valuable  in  slaughter  calf  pro- 
duction than  for  the  production  of 
feeder  calves  to  be  slaughtered  as 
yearlings.  . 

Shorthorn  bulls  sired  the  highest- 
grading  carcasses  (Low  Choice),  fol- 
lowed by  Hereford,  Angus,  Brahman, 
Brangus,  and  Charolaise  (Low  Good) 
sires.  Charolaise-crossbred  carcasses 
did  not  carry  sufficient  finish  and 
marbling  to  grade  as  high  as  they 
could  have  graded  on  their  conforma- 
tion and  quality.  Charolaise  bulls, 
however,  sired  steers  with  the  larg- 
est area  of  rib-eye  muscle  (9.27  square 
inches). 

Steers  out  of  Brangus  and  Angus 
dams  produced  rib-eye  areas  larger 
than  the  average  (8.70  square  inches) 
for  all  steers  slaughtered.  Tenderness, 
as  determined  by  shearing  strength 
of  meat,  was  most  pronounced  in  beef 
from  steers  out  of  Hereford  dams  and 
sired  by  Angus  bulls.  Beef  from 
straight-bred  Brahmans  was  rated 
least  tender  of  the  24  types  of  cattle 
studied. 

This  first-cross  study  is  only  the 
first  phase  of  a  three-phase  cross- 
breeding project.  The  second  phase, 
involving  backcrosses,  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. The  third  phase  will  evaluate 
crosses  of  three  breeds.  When  the 
project  is  completed,  all  the  data  will 


Main  developers  of  Swift  and  Company's  new  ProTen  meat  tenderizing  process  were,  left 
to  right,  Paul  Goeser,  head  of  Swift's  Fresh  Meat  Research  Division,  and  researchers  J.  M. 
Hogan  and  J.  E.  Beuk.  ProTen  is  an  enzyme  made  from  the  papaya  plant  which  supplements 
the  natural  beef  enzymes.  ProTen  tenderizes  beef  without  shrinking  and  discoloring  it. 


be  interpreted  in  terms  of  what  then 
appear  to  be  future  trends  in  beef  pro- 
duction. 

Prospective  changes  in  marketing 
and  in  meat  processing  such  as 
changes  in  grade  standards,  use  of 
tenderizers  and  prefabricated  cuts, 
will  be  considered  in  helping  cattle- 
men to  choose  breeds  and  to  plan 
profitable  breeding  programs. 

Swift  &  Company,  for  example,  has 
recently  announced  a  scientific 
break-through  with  a  new  method  of 
tenderizing  all  types  of  beef.  The  new 
technique  improves  the  natural  ten- 
derness of  beef,  asserts  P.  E.  Petty, 
Swift  vice-president.  "It  climaxes  a 
long-time  search  by  the  meat  indus- 
try for  a  practical  method  to  produce 
steaks,  roasts  and  other  cuts  of  beef 
with  increased  tenderness  for  all 
grades,"  said  Petty. 

A  new  Swift  trademark  ProTen 
will  be  used  to  identify  the  tender- 
ized beef  in  which  natural  food  en- 
zymes have  been  used  to  supplement 
the  enzymes  present  in  beef.  Swift 
has  a  patent  on  the  new  process,  but 
similar  patents  have  been  granted  to 
Canada  and  other  countries. 

Just  Like  Aging  Four  Weeks 

Dr.  H.  E.  Robinson,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  Swift  research,  explains 
the  new  ProTen  technique  as  the 
addition  of  natural  food  enzymes  to 
cattle  before  processing.  The  action 
of  the  enzymes  in  making  meat  ten- 
der has  been  known  for  years,  how- 
ever, the  industry  has  heretofore  been 
unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  method 
of  supplementing  enzymes  naturally 
present  in  beef.  Swift  scientists  have 
unlocked  this  secret  after  several 
years  of  research.  In  addition  to  su- 
perior tenderizing,  the  ProTen  proc- 
ess avoids  shrinkage  losses  and  dis- 
coloration associated  with  aging 
methods. 

Paul  Goeser,  head  of  Swift's  Fresh 
Meats  Division,  explains  the  ProTen 
process  as  follows:  About  5  to  10 
minutes  before  an  animal  is  slaugh- 
tered, a  thimbleful  of  the  enzyme, 
Papain,  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
papaya  plant,  is  injected  into  the  ani- 
mal's jugular  vein.  The  exact  size  of 
the  injection  is  determined  by  the 
weight  and  grade  of  the  animal. 

The  tenderizing  enzyme  quickly 
circulates  throughout  the  animal's 
body  via  the  bloodstream.  The  Pro- 
Ten  remains  in  the  beef  —  fresh  or 
frozen — until  cooking  activates  and 
tenderizes  the  meat.  Its  effect  is 
similar  to  about  four  weeks  of  aging. 
On  the  tenderness  grading  scale  (No. 
10  is  the  top)  ProTen  treated  beef 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


RAISING  BETTER  LIVE  STOCK  is 
the  subject  of  a  colorful  booklet 
offered  by  Albers  Milling  Co.,  1016  Cen- 
tral St.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo.,  and  5045 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 
Other  Albers  research  bulletins  are  en- 
titled "Selecting,  Fitting  and  Showing 
Beef,"  and  "The  Business  Approach  to 
Beef  Cattle  Feeding." 

FEED  GRINDER  and  mixer  catalog 
(Bulletin  FG-59-1)  giving  models  and 
specifications  of  "Bear  Cat"  equipment  is 
available  from  Western  Land  Roller  Co., 
Hastings,  Neb.    Also  ask  for  price  list. 

SUMMER  FASHION  CATALOG  fea- 
turing dozens  of  attractive  styles  for 
all  the  family  is  available  only  through 
this  magazine.  Send  25c  in  coins  to: 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  199, 
Pattern  Dept.,  232  West  18th  St.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 

FARM  SHOP  EQUIPMENT  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  containing  much  helpful 
advice  for  all  farmers  although  prepared 
specially  for  California.  Ask  for  Circular 
443  from  the  Extension  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 


PLANS  FOR  BUILDING  salt  and 
mineral  feeders  are  available  from 
Morton  Salt  Co.,  110  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111.  Cattle  feeders  should  ask 
for  Plan  No.  C-2;  Hog  feeders,  Plan  No. 
H-3,  and  sheep  feeders,  Plan  No.  S-4. 
Plan  BH-1  is  for  a  portable  salt  block 
and  Plan  BH-2  shows  how  to  build  a 
multiple  block  holder.  Booklets  available 
from  Morton  Salt  Co.  are:  "Keys  to 
Feed  Efficiency"  (8  pages,  illustrated); 
"How  to  Turn  Salt  into  Money,"  ( 10 
pages);  "Here's  What  You  Can  Do 
About  Bloat,"  and  "Home  Meat  Curing 
Made  Easy."  The  last-named  booklet  is 
67  pages,  illustrated,  with  many  recipes; 
costs  250. 


SPRAYER  INFORMATION  in  illus- 
trated booklet  form  is  free  from  F.  E. 
Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  560  Fourth  St.,  Ash- 
land, Ohio.  Booklet  No.  M1514  shows 
general  purpose  and  tractor-mounted 
sprayers.  Air  sprayers  and  high-pressure 
gun  sprayers  are  covered  in  booklet  No. 
M1517.  Other  booklets  are  No.  M1515, 
Compact  Sprayers;  and  No.  M1516, 
Field  Crop  Sprayers. 

PLANS  AND  BILLS  OF  MATERIALS 
for  the  following  farm  buildings  are 
available  from  Reynolds  Farm  Institute, 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  2000  S.  Ninth  St., 
Louisville  1,  Ky.:  Plan  No.  FI-1,  "52'  x 
60'   Pole  Barn;"   FI-3,   26'  x   60'  Pole 


Machinery  Center;"  FI-4,  "26'  x  60'  Pole 
Cattle  Shed;"  FI-8,  "Portable  Cattle 
Shelter;"  FI-9,  "Portable  Hog  or  Sheep 
Shelter;"  FI-10,  "Sectional  4-Pen  Far- 
rowing House;"  FI-12,  "Pole  Lean-To;" 
FI-13,  "Portable  Self-Feeder  for  Pigs, 
Sheep  or  Calves;"  FI-14,  "40'  x  60'  Pole 
Utility  Building;"  FI-15,  "Dairy  Unit;" 
FI-20,  "  'Sow  Separate'  Individual  6'  x  8' 
Farrowing  House;"  and  FI-24,  40'  x  40' 
Hog  Growing  and  Finishing  Shed." 

GRAIN   ROLLER    MILL  catalogs  on 
styles    and    sizes    manufactured  by 
Noramgrex  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  N,  Maiden  48, 
Mass.,  are  free  on  request. 

CONTROL  OF  INSECTS  attacking  live 
stock  and  crops  is  the  subject  of  Agri- 
culture Handbook  120,  which  gives  in- 
secticide recommendations  for  1960. 
Send  65<f  to  Supt.  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

INSURANCE  FACTS  FOR  FARMERS 
are   given   in   Farmers'   Bulletin  No. 
2137,  available  for   10(f  from  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


"I  would  sure  like  to  see  some  other 
cover  picture  on  your  magazine  than  a  girl 
holding  a  cow,  calf  or  whatever.  Use  a 
little  imagination  and  it  will  sure  please 
your  readers.  Otherwise  I  thoroughly  en- 
joy the  magazine." 

— Jim  Ranier 
Ranier  Farms 
West  Memphis,  Ark. 
•  Good  cover  pictures  are  hard  to  find. 
Your  editors  wade  through  from  2,000  to 
3,000  photos  each   month  to  find  one 
suitable  for  a  cover.  We  admit  a  prefer- 
ence for  pretty  girls  and  quality  animals, 


and  apparently  from  surveys  60%  of  the 
men  and  61%  of  the  women  agree  with 
us. 

We  try  insofar  as  possible  to  match 
the  photographer's  lexicon  of  a  3-B  pic- 
ture— Beauty,  Beast  and  Babies — and 
our  July  cover  really  fits  the  bill. 

Tell  you  what,  Mr.  Ranier.  Send  us 
the  kind  of  cover  you  like  (black  and 
white,  glossy  8  x  10,  a  good  tight  shot  of 
subjects  with  contrasting  highlights  and 
tones)  and  we'll  give  it  every  considera- 
tion. That  goes  for  the  rest  of  the  read- 
ers, too.  We'd  also  like  to  know  how 
many  of  you  agree  with  Mr.  Ranier;  how 
many  agree  with  us  and  we'll  give  you  a 
fair  report. — Ed. 

"I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  triplet 
Angus  calves  which  was  taken  two  weeks 
after  birth.  They  belong  to  Robert  Mc- 
Cullough,  left,  and  his  son,  Alfred,  near 
0>kaloosa,  Kan.  The  calves  weighed  30M>, 
30  and  26'4  pounds  at  birth  and  are  from 
a  registered  cow  and  bull.  The  calf  at 
right  has  a  cast  on  his  leg  which  was  in- 


jured when  a  cow  stepped  on  it.  All  three 
calves  are  bulls.  The  dam  was  calved  Feb. 
15,  1958,  and  the  sire  was  calved  April  23, 
1954." 

— Charles  Spencer 
Farm  Editor 
Atchison  Daily  Globe 
Atchison,  Kan. 
"I  saw  the  article  'Lamb  Imports  Affect 
U.  S.  Market'  in  the  May  issue  of  Nation- 


al Live  Stock  Producer  . . .  thought  it  was 
informative  and  very  well  written." 

— Farrell  T.  Wankier,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary 

National  Wool  Growers  Assn. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

•  See  Philip  Warden's  "Inside  Wash- 
ington" column  on  Page  8  for  a  report  on 
lamb  and  mutton  imports. — Ed. 

"Please  enter  three-year  subscriptions  to 
National  Live  Stock  Producer  for  Mr. 
Robert  Blake,  Robina  Farms,  Pine  River, 
Wis.,  and  Dr.  Ward  E.  Brown,  Route  1, 
Box  43,  Waukesha,  Wis.  I  enjoy  your 
magazine  more  than  any  other  farm  pe- 
riodical." 

—William  Blake 
Waukesha,  Wis. 

"A  real  nice  article  you  had  on  "Feed 
Hybrid  Corn  to  Hybrid  Cattle,"  (June 
1960).  Please  send  me  a  few  extra  copies 
of  this  report." 

— Bryant  E.  Pearce 
Quitman,  Ga. 
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When  animal  skin  is  injured,  reach  for  soothing 

'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

—works  better  two  ways  to  help  skin  heal 


VASELINE  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  C H E S E B ROU G H • PO N D  S  INC 


NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •  JULY,  1960 


1*  Protects  wounds  from  impurities, 
insects,  dirt  and  foreign  bodies . . .  helps 
to  keep  open  wounds  clean. 

2*  Speeds  up  healing  process  by  pro- 
tecting delicate  tissues  from  drying  out. 

Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


Protect  your  animals  

protect  your  pocketbook 


TRADE   MAPK  O 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

If  your  ret  prescribes  'Vaseline'  Veterinary 
Carbolated  Petroleum  Jelly  and  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  ask  him  to  stock  it. 
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Live  Stock  Marketing 
Patterns  in  California 


Here's  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles  written  by  noted 
live  stock  experts,  on  marketing  patterns  in  various  states 

By  Reuben  Albaugh    •    University  of  California 


TURN  BACK  THE  PAGES  of 
history  and  in  four  centuries  of 
aged  and  yellow  pages  you  will 
find  some  of  the  reasons  why  Cali- 
fornia is  now  a  ranking  live  stock 
state.  Live  stock  followed  close  on 
the  heels  of  Cortez  in  his  conquest  of 
Mexico;  and  accompanied  Coronado 
in  his  search  for  the  Golden  City. 
Weary  Spanish  padres  trailed  ani- 
mals along  El  Camino  Real  (the 
King's  Highway).  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  does  the  tradition  of  great 
commercial  herds  reach  further  back 
into  history. 

Today,  California,  with  a  total  cash 
farm  income  of  $3  billion  a  year,  can 
boast  of  being  the  nation's  largest 
agricultural  state.  The  state  ranks 
third  in  the  production  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  sixth  in  cattle  and  calves,  25th 
in  hogs.  It  records  all  types  of  soil, 
climate  and  topography — from  below 
sea  level  in  Death  Valley  to  over 
10,000  feet  elevation  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains. 

California  is  a  big  state  in  more 
ways  than  one.  She  has  a  land  area  of 
100,313,600  acres  on  which  farmers 
produce  250  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Some  36.6  million  acres  are  in 
farms;  23.3  million  acres  in  pasture. 
Of  the  state's  137,000  farms,  over  90,- 
000  are  irrigated,  with  6.4  million 
acres  under  irrigation. 

State  Has  Red  Meat  Deficit 

Despite  the  state's  10,000  live  stock 
ranches,  California  is  a  deficient  area 
in  the  production  of  red  meats.  In 
1959,  for  example,  over  1.6  million 
cattle  and  calves  were  shipped  into 
the  state,  a  96%  increase  over  1941. 
Most  of  these  cattle  were  stockers  and 
feeders  for  the  state's  giant  cattle 
feeding  industry.  Nearly  half,  523,000 
head,  were  cattle  shipped  in  for  im- 
mediate slaughter. 

California's  human  population  is 
increasing  rapidly.  New  people  are 
arriving  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1,000  per  day  —  over  500,000  new 
persons  each  year.  In  1940,  California 
had  6.9  million  people;  today  over  13 
million  and  by  1965  nearly  20  million 
people  will  be  living  alongside  of  the 
churning  waters  of  the  blue  Pacific. 

Per  capita  meat  consumption  in 
California  is  considerably  higher  than 
any  other  state  in  the  union.  The 
average  Californian  consumes  172 
pounds  of  red  meats  each  year  as 
compared  with  the  national  average 
of  152  pounds.  (See  Table) 


Beef 
Veal 
Pork 
Lamb 


U.S. 

80.5  lbs. 

6.7  " 
60.7  " 

4.1  " 


Totals      152.0  lbs. 


California 

100  lbs. 
10  " 
50  " 
12  " 

172  lbs. 


It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
how  meat  animals  are  marketed  in 
California,  but  direct  selling  is  very 
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popular.  An  estimated  80  to  90%  of 
the  fat  cattle  and  fat  lambs  are  mar- 
keted direct.  During  the  past  year 
two  large  terminal  markets — at  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  —  were 
closed.  The  basic  reason  for  the  .shut- 
down of  these  terminals  is  that  larger 
numbers  of  cattle  are  being  concen- 
trated in  huge  feedlots  which  makes 
it  conducive  for  packers  to  bargain 
directly  with  producers. 

The  number  of  live  stock  shipping 
associations  is  on  the  decrease  and 
probably  less  than  1%  of  the  state's 
live  stock  go  to  market  through  this 
route.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  auctions  (there  are  50  in  the  state) 
are  increasing  and  more  cattle  and 
hogs  as  well  as  dairy  cattle  are  being 
sold  through  auctions. 

There  are  two  large  live  stock  co- 
operative marketing  associations  in 
California  —  Valley  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Assn.,  Stockton;  and  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Assn., 
Visalia.  In  1959,  Valley  marketed 


640,355  animals  valued 
at  $31.2  million,  re- 
ports General  Manag- 
er L.  M.  Feldmiller. 
The  association  also 
supplied  farmers  and 
ranchers  with  174,282  head  of  stocker 
and  feeder  animals  valued  at  $14.1 
million.  Valley  also  operates  two 
auction  markets — at  Dixon,  and  Red 
Bluff.  The  Red  Bluff  Auction, 
launched  in  January,  1959,  has  at- 
tracted consignments  from  3,148 
ranchers  in  31  California  counties. 

The  Red  Bluff  Auction  handles  an 
average  of  1,200  head  weekly.  Since 
opening  for  business,  the  first  52 
weekly  sales  handled  63,571  head  of 
cattle  valued  at  $9.1  million.  Manager 
Ellington  Peek  reports  that  the  Red 
Bluff  Auction  is  open  every  Tuesday 
and  has  a  capacity  for  2,500  cattle  and 
2,000  sheep  and  hogs.  It  is  located  11 
miles  north  of  Red  Bluff  on  High- 
way 99. 

Valley  also  maintains  three  county 
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LOCATION  AND 
CAPACITY  OF 
CALIFORNIA  FEEDLOTS 

#  NUMBER  OF  LOTS 

•  CAPACITY 


CENTRAL 
COAST 
*44 

•  72,000 


SAN  JOAQUIN 
VALLEY 

•248.000 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

#  148 

•  406,600 


Kenneth  Mebane,  left,  partner  in  the  Camp-Mebane  feedlot 
near  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  is  one  of  the  state's  largest  com- 
mercial feedlot  operators  with  more  than  16,000  head  on 
feed  the  year  round.  About  25%  of  this  volume  is  packer- 
owned;  another  large  group  belongs  to  Mebane.  Charles 
Cary,  California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  man,  is  at  right. 


shipping  associations.  These  are  lo- 
cated in  Mendocino,  Humboldt  and 
Siskiyou  counties.  Through  these  as- 
sociations, producers  of  small  groups 
of  cattle  and  lambs  cooperatively 
ship  their  animals  to  Valley's  auction 
yards.  This  type  of  marketing  is  on 
the  increase  in  California. 

California  Farm  Bureau  Market- 
ing Assn.,  with  headquarters  at 
Visalia  also  operates  branches  at 
Madera,  Hanford  and  Fresno.  Gen- 
eral Manager  H.  C.  Jackson  reports 
that  the  association  handled  a  total  of 
294,301  head  valued  at  $44.4  million  in 
1959.  (For  a  full  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  this  association,  see  "Live 
Stock  Automation,"  in  The  Producer 
for  May,  1960). 

Two  large  auctions  are  now  in  op- 
eration in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Pro- 
ducers Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 
has  established  a  new  $250,000  auc- 
tion which  features  private  treaty 
sales  on  non-auction  days  at  Artesia, 
Calif.  The  new  stockyards  takes  the 
place  of  the  Los  Angeles  terminal 
which  closed  last  April  30.  The  new 
market  occupies  a  7-acre  tract  near 
the  California  Cotton  Oil  Corp.,  17 
miles  south  of  Los  Angeles  and  is 
managed  by  W.  F.  (Bill)  Barker. 

Packers  Feed  Many  Cattle 

On  April  1,  1960,  there  were  496,000 
head  of  cattle  in  California  feedlots. 
(The  annual  capacity  is  1,084,000 
head,  see  accompanying  chart). 
Quite  a  large  percentage  of  these  ani- 
mals were  owned  by  packers  who 
consider  ownership  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  an  even  supply  of 
high  grade  beef  for  their  packing 
plants.  The  cost  of  feeding  cattle  in 
these  yards  will  range  from  60  to  850 
per  head  per  day.  Cattle  are  usually 
fed  high  concentrate  rations  and  in 
some  cases  70%  or  more  of  the  feed 
is  in  the  form  of  concentrates.  The 
location  of  the  496,000  head  of  cattle 
on  feed  on  April  1  is  as  follows: 


Geographic  Area 


Number 
of  Cattle 


f  ATTLE  FINISHING  was  late  getting 
started  in  California  but  has  been 
expanding  very  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
This  chart  shows  the  location  and  capac- 
ity of  526  of  the  544  cattle  feedlots  in 
California  as  of  January  1960. 

A  majority  of  these  feedlots  (195) 
handle  less  than  5,000  head,  and  179 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY 
H«  109  •266,200 

of  them  feed  from  1,000  to  5,000  head. 
There  are  23  feedlots  with  capacities  of 
more  than  10,000  head;  89  handle  from 
500  to  1,000  head,  and  40  feedlots  handle 
from  5,000  to  10,000  head.  Between  80 
and  90%  of  these  fed  cattle  are  mar- 
keted direct  to  packers  when  they  reach 
Choice  grade  at  about  1,000  pounds. 


North  Coast  and  Mountain 

Counties  4,500 

Central  Coast  Area  18,100 

Sacramento  Valley  30,000 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Less  Kern  County  124,000 

Imperial  County  148,000 

St.  Luis  Obispo,  Kern  and 

7  Southern  Counties  170,000 


Total 


494,600 


Cattle  are  usually  fed  from  90  to 
150  days  with  the  majority  finished 
in  approximately  120  days.  The  pop- 
ular steer  carcass  in  California  is  one 
that  grades  Choice  and  weighs  about 
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Mebane's  feed  mill  has  a  60  ton  per  hour  capacity,  gulping  and  mixing  into  four  Fred  Frick,  right,  who  feeds  out  10,000  head  of  cattle  a  year  at  Arvin,   Calif.,  is 

separate  rations   some   230  tons   of   barley,   milo   and   cottonseed    meal,   and   50   tons  president  of  California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Assn.,  through  which  he  buys  most 

of  hay,  a  day.   The  feed  is  weighed  and  customers  are  charged  by  the  ton.    Cattle  of  his  feeders.    He  also  uses  CFBMA's  fat  cattle  salesmen  to  negotiate  with  packer 

are  put  on  feed  at  about  600  lbs.  and  finish  at  1,000  to  1,100  lbs.  in  about  120  days.  buyers  on  prices  at  the  feedlot.    With  Frick  is  his  farm  manager,  Bob  Culberson. 


1,000  pounds.  Other  popular  packer 
weights  are:  Veal  Calves  226  pounds; 
lambs  90  pounds;  butcher  hogs  220 
pounds. 

Purebred  breeders  in  California 
sell  a  large  number  of  animals  at  auc- 
tions. These  sales  are  sponsored  by 
breed  associations  and  are  usually 
held  in  conjunction  with  fairs  and 
live  stock  expositions.  At  Red  Bluff 
each  year,  a  unique  sale  of  range 
bulls  is  conducted.  This  sale  has  been 
underway  for  16  years  and  during 
that  time  5,153  bulls  have  been  mar- 
keted through  this  channel.  The 
Tehama  County  Cattlemen's  Assn. 
composed  of  commercial  producers, 
organized,  sponsor  and  handle  this 
annual  sale.  Only  healthy  bulls  that 
grade  No.  2  or  better  are  sold.  The 
prices  paid  for  bulls  at  this  range  sale 
have  been  the  highest  in  the  nation. 

New  Type  of  Auction  Started 

During  the  past  year,  a  unique 
range  ewe  replacement  sale  was  or- 
ganized in  Yolo  County,  significant 
because  California  annually  imports 
over  300,000  head  of  white-faced  ewes 
for  breeding  purposes.  Last  year  8,000 
ewes  were  brought  in  from  Montana 
and  Wyoming  in  the  fall  and  wint- 
ered on  typical  California  foothill 
range.  They  were  sorted  prior  to 
shearing  on  wool  grade  and  placed 
in  separate  groups  according  to  fine, 
half-blood  and  % -blood  wool.  Ewes 
were  then  auctioned  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  sale  has  not  been  too  suc- 
cessful  because   ewes   were  not 


sorted  for  conformation  and  size  as 
well  as  wool  qualities. 

In  the  Modoc  area,  cattle  producers 
have  attempted  a  type  of  cattle  auc- 
tion known  as  the  "blackboard  sale." 
At  one  sale,  nine  producers  consigned 
4,600  head  of  yearling  steers  and 
heifers.  The  cattle  were  inspected 
prior  to  sale.  Buyers  and  owners  then 
assembled  at  a  central  place  where 
these  cattle  were  auctioned  to  the 
highest  bidder  —  with  a  condition. 
When  the  auction  price  did  not  equal 
the  seller's  lowest  acceptable  bid,  the 
sale  was  recorded  as  conditional;  but 
when  the  price  surpassed  the  figure 
the  seller  had  fixed  as  the  lowest  ac- 
ceptable bid,  the  sale  was  recorded  as 
final. 

Although  only  a  portion  of  the 
rancher's  cattle  are  sold  at  the  "black- 
board sale"  it  does  show  an  interest- 
ing development  in  cooperative  mar- 
keting. Cattlemen  in  the  Modoc  area 
feel  that  the  preliminary  black- 
board sale  results  in  a  higher  price 
for  the  final  sale  of  cattle  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Many  cattlemen  believe 
that  the  final  day  sale  figure  would 
equal  or  exceed  prices  offered  them 
at  their  individual  ranches. 

California  ranks  sixth  in  total 
cattle  numbers  in  the  United  States 
(Texas  is  first;  Iowa  second).  On 
January  1,  1960,  there  were  4,274,000 
cattle  in  the  state  —  an  increase  of 
88%  over  1940.  Of  the  total,  2,614,000 
were  beef  cattle;  the  rest  dairy  cattle. 
Beef  cattle  numbers  show  a  133%  in- 
crease over  the  1940  volume;  beef 


cows  are  up  93%  to  907,000  head;  beef 
heifers  are  up  145%  to  387,000  head. 
Steer  numbers  have  soared  162%  to 
a  total  of  793,000.  Bull  numbers  have 
just  about  doubled  to  85,000. 

Arizona  leads  all  states  in  supply- 
ing California  with  both  feeders  and 
fat  cattle.  In  1959,  Arizona  supplied 
California  with  429,000  head;  run- 
ning a  close  second  was  Texas  with 
349,000  (342,000  stockers  and 
feeders);  Oregon  supplied  171,000 
head;  Nevada  145,000  and  Idaho  143,- 
000  head.  Kansas  supplied  14,000 
head;  Nebraska  8,000.  With  all  this 
importation  of  cattle,  California  ex- 
ported 144,800  head— mostly  slaugh- 
ter cattle  which  found  a  ready  sale 
on  the  River  Markets.  The  total  of 
1,618,000  cattle  and  calves  shipped  to 
California  in  1959  was  up  96%  over 
1941  records. 

Sheep  Numbers  Show  Decline 

The  state's  sheep  situation  presents 
a  different  picture.  Stock  sheep  in- 
ventories, for  example,  have  de- 
creased from  2.9  million  head  in  1940 
to  1.7  million  head  today — a  drop  of 
41%.  In  1959,  a  total  of  1.4  million 
sheep  were  imported  to  California 
with  feeder  lambs  accounting  for 
553,000  head  of  the  total.  California 
ranks  third  in  the  nation  in  sheep 
and  lamb  production  being  exceeded 
only  by  Texas  and  Wyoming. 

During  1959,  a  total  of  853,000 
lambs  were  imported  to  California 
for  immediate  slaughter  and  the  state 
at  the  same  time  exported  188,000 
lambs.  Most  of  the  sheep  imports 
were  supplied  by  Utah,  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada and  Wyoming.  About  300,000 
white-faced  replacement  ewes  are 
imported  each  year  and  the  state  also 
fattens  about  1  million  lambs  for 
market. 

California  is  not  a  major  hog  state. 
On  January  1,  1960,  there  were  417,- 
000  hogs  in  the  state— a  drop  of  63% 
over  the  885,000  hogs  recorded  in 
1940.  California  imports  over  1.5  mil- 
lion hogs  each  year  with  Nebraska 
leading  all  states  in  supplying  this 
volume.  In  1959,  Nebraska  consigned 
626,000  head;  Iowa  299,000,  and  Illi- 
nois 55,000. 

There  are  116  slaughtering  plants 
in  California  and  58  of  these  plants 
are  under  federal  inspection.  We  be- 
lieve that  California  has  the  largest 
number  of  slaughtering  plants  of  any 
state  in  the  union.  In  1959,  California 
slaughtered  2.2  million  cattle,  458,000 
calves;  2.4  million  sheep  and  1.8  mil- 
lion hogs.  Commercial  feedlots  sup- 
plied 1.5  million  of  these  cattle  and 
70%  of  them  were  federally  in- 


spected. Of  this  number  76%  were 
steers,  23%  cows  and  heifers,  1% 
bulls  and  stags. 

The  dressed  meat  production  pat- 
tern is  interesting.  It  shows  that  in 
1959,  California  slaughtered  1.3  bil- 
lion pounds  of  beef;  1.2  billion  pounds 
of  lamb;  527  million  pounds  of  veal 
and  2.6  billion  pounds  of  pork. 

Based  upon  an  analysis  of  market- 
ing trends  and  the  distribution  of  live 
stock  in  California,  Dr.  G.  Alvin  Car- 
penter, extension  economist  in  mar- 
keting, University  of  California, 
makes  the  following  predictions  on 
future  live  stock  marketing  patterns 
in  California: 

•  Direct  marketing  of  all  live 
stock,  especially  cattle  and  lambs, 
will  continue  to  expand.  The  volume 
of  live  stock  handled  by  terminal 
markets  will  continue  to  decline. 

•  Packers  will  continue  to  stream- 
line their  purchasing  programs  to  as- 
sure an  even  flow  of  live  stock  to 
their  plants.  They  will  continue  to 
gear  their  buying  to  meet  the  more 
discriminating  demands  of  larger  re- 
tailers. 

•  Feedlot  operators  will  become 
more  efficient  in  supplying  packers 
on  a  continuous  basis.  They  will  try 
to  streamline  the  purchasing  of 
feeder  cattle  to  those  of  desirable 
weight  and  quality.  There  may  be 
more  contract  buying  and  more  order 
buying  for  future  delivery. 

•  Specification  buying  and  pro- 
ducing  live   stock  on   contract  all 

(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 


Herman  Colpien,  left,  Tulare,  Calif.,  keeps 
around  17,000  head  on  feed  for  himself, 
packers  and  individuals.  H.  C.  Jackson, 
CFBMA  general  manager,  is  with  Colpien. 
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Cattle  on  feed  in  Herman  Colpien's  lot  are  finishing  on  a  "hot"  ration  of  84%  concen- 
trates after  first  being  "warmed-up"  for  60  to  80  days  on  light  feed  and  silage. 
Like  other  feedlot  operators,  Colpien  has  his  own  "pet"  feeding  formulas,  includ- 
ing specially  prepared  pellets  of  rice  and  alfalfa  seed  which  he  obtains  in  Canada. 
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with  new  COOPER 

FOOT-ROT  LIQUID 


ii  C  rr 
FORMULA! 

i  Fast  effective  pen- 
etrating action  in 
one  appli- 
cation ! 


NEW 

'CONTAINER ! 

Pocket-size  handy 
squirt  can  with 
plastic  spout! 


Prevents  and  Treats  Foot- Rot 

For  faster  gains  and  better  quality  wool, 
fight  foot-rot  this  fast,  sure  way.  At  the 
first  signs  of  the  crippling  condition,  use 
new  Cooper  FOOT-ROT  LIQUID  to  cure 
the  infection  and  prevent  its  spreading.  A 
new  scientific  formulation,  Cooper  FOOT- 
ROT  LIQUID  is  easy  to  apply,  works  fast, 
penetrates  well;  does  not  harden  the  hoof. 
In  quarts,  gallons  and  8-ounce  squirt  cans. 

AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  DEALER 


It**1?-' 


NEW 
[ECONOMY! 

Treat  100  feet 

with  one 
.8-oz.  can! . 


NEW  Weapon  For  Dairymen! 

Most  dairy  herds  suf- 
fer several  clinical 
cases  of  foot-rot  each 
year — a  disease  sim- 
ilar to  foot-rot  in 
sheep.  Keep  COOPER 
FOOT-ROT  LIQUID 
on  hand  for  quick,  positive  control.  Also  excel- 
lent antiseptic  for  wounds  and  ringworm  lesions! 


COOPER 


for  healthier 
more 
profitable 
livestock 
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WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  INC. 
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Are  You  Moving? 

Present  postal  laws  require  that  of  your  change  of  address  when 

you  notify  both  your  local  post-  you  are  moving.  Include  your  Zone 

master  and  your  publishers'  offices  number  if  you  have  one. 
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RESORT  HOTEL 


TENN. 
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ENJOY  AN  EARLY  VACATION - 
MOUNTAIN -COOL  .  .  . 


Your  whole  family  will  love 
it  .  .  .  swim  before  breakfast, 
sports  all  day  in  the  sunlight, 
parties  before  dinner,  moon- 
light dancing  at  Sky-High 
Patio.  Nitely  entertainment. 
Planned,  supervised  children's 
program.  Sitters.  Unsurpassed 
meals  .  .  .  air-conditioned  din- 
ing room  overlooks  seven 
states. 

Jack  M.  Slone — 
Owner  management 


Championship  18 
hole  golf  course 

Olympic  Swimming 
Pool  —  sun  deck 

9  hole  putting 

Riding    •  Hiking 

Tennis    •  Archery 

Gala  Entertainment 
featuring  big  name 
supper  club  stars 


Keeping  Live  Stoek  Cool 


(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 


getting  hot  and  radiating  heat  down 
on  the  animals  underneath.  Such 
shades  may  range  from  trees  and 
straw-thatched  roofs  supported  on 
poles  to  ultra-modern  metal  shades 
that  are  painted  with  reflective  white 
paint  on  the  outside  and  absorptive 
black  paint  on  the  underside. 

We  might  change  the  first  lines  of 
Joyce  Kilmer's  well-known  poem  to 
read,  "I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
a  shade  as  effective  as  a  tree."  Ac- 
tually, trees  are  the  best  shade,  be- 
cause their  leaves  are  cooled  by  va- 
porization from  their  surfaces.  The 
effectiveness  of  tree  shade  was  dem- 
onstrated in  a  four-year  study  at  the 
West  Louisiana  Experiment  Station 
in  the  cut-over  pine  lands  of  West 
Louisiana.  Cows  having  access  to 
abundant  tree  shade  averaged  1.29 
pounds  gain  per  day  on  pasture, 
whereas  cows  with  access  to  artificial 
shades  with  straw-thatched  roofs  av- 
eraged 0.84  pounds  per  day.  Cows 
without  access  to  shade  actually  lost 
weight — 0.05  pound  per  day.  Average 
maximum  temperatures  were  in  the 
high  80's,  and  the  average  relative 
humidity  was  approximately  63%. 

Use  Portable  Shade  on  Pasture 

In  California's  Imperial  Valley, 
beef  cattle  in  shaded  feedlots  gained 
an  average  2.15  lbs.  daily.  Steers  in 
wire  corrals  with  neither  fans  nor 
shade,  in  contrast,  gained  only  1.63 
lbs.  daily.  Unshaded  cattle  consumed 
9.28  lbs.  of  feed  as  compared  with 
shaded  animals'  7.90  lbs.  of  feed  for 
each  pound  of  gain.  Animals  under 
shades  and  exposed  to  the  cooling 
breezes  of  big  36-  and  42-inch  fans 
consumed  7.98  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  of  gain. 

Because  of  vaporization,  portable 
shade  over  pasture  is  cooler  than 
shade  over  bare  soil. 

A  4  to  6  inch  layer  of  hay  or  straw 
between  wire  net  is  one  of  the  coolest 
materials  for  roofs  on  man-made  cat- 
tle shades.  Aluminum  is  also  very  de- 
sirable, because  it  reflects  up  to  95% 
of  the  radiant  heat  striking  it.  In  an 
Arizona  test,  the  cattle  summered  un- 
der aluminum  shades  showed  a  sav- 
ing of  $3.85  per  100  lbs.  gain — almost 
enough  to  pay  for  the  shades  in  one 
season. 

The  size  of  cattle  shades  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  operation.  How- 
ever, they  should  be  about  16  to  20 
feet  wide  and  allow  about  60  sq.  ft. 
of  shade  per  animal  for  cattle  weigh- 
ing 750  to  1,050  pounds.  Because  of 
radiation  effects,  cattle  shades  should 
be  10  to  12  feet  above  the  ground. 
However,  in  areas  subject  to  consid- 
erable clouds  in  the  sky,  this  height 
should  be  reduced,  because  the  clouds 
will  reflect  much  of  the  sun's  radiant 
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energy  beneath  the  taller  shades. 

There's  some  debate  as  to  whether 
shades  should  be  oriented  East- West 
or  North-South.  East- West  construc- 
tion provides  maximum  shade  but 
creates  a  sanitation  problem — drop- 
pings will  be  concentrated  directly 
under  the  shade.  North-South  con- 
struction offers  less  shade  but  gives 
better  sanitation. 

Air-Conditioning  for  Rams? 

Air-conditioned  shelters  for  rams 
may  also  have  a  place  on  some  farms 
— especially  those  that  are  breeding 
for  early  or  out-of-season  lambs.  The 
rams  might  be  held  in  air-conditioned 
quarters  during  the  day  and  run  with 
the  ewes  at  night.  This  could  help 
solve  the  summer  sterility  problem. 

Taking  advantage  of  natural  air 
movement  will  help  "beat  the  heat.." 
Corrals  and  feedlots  should  be  ori- 
entated to  take  advantage  of  natural 
air  movement  in  your  area.  Also,  re- 
member that  wire,  cable,  or  pipe  cor- 
rals offer  less  resistance  to  natural 
air  movement  than  do  wooden  cor- 
rals. In  a  California  test,  steers  in  a 
wire  pen  outgained  steers  in  a  wood- 
en corral  by  0.43  pound  daily  and 
used  234  pounds  less  feed  per  100 
pounds  of  gain.  Average  temperature 
was  3.8°  lower  in  the  wire  pen  than 
in  the  wooden  corral. 

Efforts  to  reduce  heat  radiation 
from  surrounding  areas  will  be  re- 
warded by  better  gains  on  animals  in 
feedlots.  Wire  and  cable  corrals  give 
less  radiation  than  wooden  corrals. 
Buildings,  hay  stacks,  fuel  tanks, 
large  farm  machinery,  etc.  radiate 
considerable  heat  during  hot  weath- 
er. Where  possible,  such  facilities 
and  equipment  should  be  located 
away  from  corrals.  Bare  ground  radi- 
ates more  heat  than  growing  crops, 
and  air  moving  across  green  fields  is 
cooler  than  air  moving  over  bare 
ground.  Thus,  crops  planted  close  to 
feed-lots  will  reduce  radiation  and 
air  temperatures. 

Large  fans  can  increase  movement 
around  animals  in  pens  and  corrals, 
exerting  a  cooling  effect  that  will 
definitely  help  "beat  the  heat."  Tests 
indicate  that  increasing  air  velocity 
from  0.5  to  5.0  miles  per  hour  reduces 
heat  stress  of  cows  when  environ- 
mental temperatures  are  between  75 
and  95°  F.  It  may  well  pay  to  con- 
sider the  use  of  fans  in  feedlots  and 
near  shades  and  shelters  for  the  cow 
herd  during  the  breeding  season.  A 
slight  improvement  in  rate  of  gain 
and  feed  efficiency  or  a  few  addition- 
al calves  would  more  than  pay  for 
the  added  expense  and  would  leave 
an  added  bonus  on  the  enterprise. 

Increasing  vaporization  is  one  of 
(Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 


SUMMER  SHELTER 


Plans  and  complete  information  on  materials  needed  for  the  economical  sunshade  above 
are  included  in  a  60-page  Beef  and  Dairy  Equipment  Plans  book  (75  plans)  prepared  by 
specialists  from  13  agricultural  colleges.  For  a  copy,  send  $1  check  (or  dollar  bill)  to: 
Beef  Plans  Editor,  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 
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In  the  clouds 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN,  TENNESSEE 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Summer  Care  for  Calves 

The  past  spring  was  extremely 
rough  on  young  calves,  with  many 
being  stricken  by  rickets  and  the 
mortality  from  scours  being  high.  To 
bring  these  calves  back  to  good 
health,  the  following  steps  should  be 
taken. 

•  Place  calves  in  a  small  pasture, 
orchard  or  grass  lot  which  is  not  con- 
taminated with  calf  disease  organ- 
isms. While  young  calves  cannot 
utilize  pasture, 
they  should  not 
be  confined  to 
dry  lot,  especial- 
ly if  lots  are 
muddy  and  un- 
sanitary. 

•  Provide 
ample  clean 
water  and  a  suit- 
able grain  feed.        john  B.  herrick 

•  If  calves  have  rickets,  keep  them 
in  the  sun  as  much  as  possible  and 
provide  vitamin  D  supplement. 

•  Feed  milk  regularly  from  clean, 
sterile  pails. 

•  Spray  with  fly  repellent. 

•  Don't  dehorn,  castrate,  or  per- 
form other  surgical  operations  dur- 
ing hot  weather. 

•  Provide  shade. 

Watch  for  Cockleburr  Poisoning 

The  cockleburr  when  at  the  two- 
leaf  stage,  one-half  to  IV2  inches  in 
length,  is  poisonous  to  swine  and  hogs 
se'em  to  desire  the  plant  at  this  early 
age.  The  danger  period  is  after  heavy 
rains  when  the  burrs  are  apt  to  ger- 
minate and  start  to  grow.  The  plant 
is  not  so  poisonous  after  it  matures 
a  bit. 

Care  for  Cattle  on  Pasture 

Follow  this  nine-point  program  for 
best  results  with  cattle  on  pasture: 

1.  Guard  against  bloat;  don't  let 
animals  gorge  themselves. 

2.  Inspect  the  herd  once  a  week  for 
pinkeye.  Remove  any  animals  with 
eye  trouble  and  place  in  darkened 
stalls. 

3.  Vaccinate  all  calves  for  Black- 
leg in  Blackleg  danger  areas. 

4.  Examine  pastures  periodically 
for  poisonous  weeds. 

5.  Spray  the  herd  for  flies. 

6.  Check  animals  periodically  for 
wounds.  Watch  for  screw-worm  in- 
festation. 

7.  Look  out  for  lump  jaw.  If  swol- 
len jaws  are  observed,  remove  af- 
fected animals  and  get  them  to  a 
treatment  area.  , 

8.  Suspect  parasites  in  unthrifty 
animals,  especially  calves. 

9.  Blood  test  animals  for  Brucel- 
losis before  bringing  them  from  pas- 
ture to  feedlot. 

How  Diseases  are  Spread 

A  lot  of  costly  animal  disease  could 
be  prevented  if  producers  would  take 
the  following  precautions: 

•  Prevent  all  strangers — even  your 
neighbors  —  from  entering  feedlots 
and  pastures.  If  necessary,  provide  a 
footbath  of  disinfectant,  requiring 
them  to  scrub  their  shoes  or  boots 
prior  to  entering  your  lots. 

•  Discourage  stray  dogs,  rodents 
and  pigeons  from  trespassing  on  your 
property. 

•  Purchase  only  disease-free  ani- 
mals. Isolate  all  herd  replacements 

j  in  a  quarantine  area  for  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  adding  them  to  your 
.  herd. 


the  same  profit-making 
story  each  year! 


lift 
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What  about  1960?  Smart  hog  producers  will 
be  taking  full  advantage  of  three  years  of 
comparative  studies  of  feed  additives  at 
Purdue  University.* 

Why?  Because  for  three  years,  hogs  fed 
Arsanilic  Acid  have  had  the  lowest-cost  gains 
in  Purdue  University's  annual  comparison  of 
feed  additives.  Here  are  the  latest  results  on 
Arsanilic  Acid  . . . 

•  Gains  made  at  8%c  feed  cost,  per  pound, 
Vbc  less  than  the  next  most  effective  additive. 

•  Increase  of  18%  in  daily  weight  gains. 

•  Better  feed  efficiency  than  any  other  single 
additive  or  combination. 

•  95  pounds  of  feed  with  Arsanilic  Acid  did  the 
work  of  100  pounds  without. 

Each  year,  Arsanilic  Acid-fed  hogs  gained 
each  pound  for  less  than  9c  feed  cost.  Each 
year,  too,  more  growers  have  found  Arsanilic 
Acid  works  even  better  in  their  own  lots.  That's 
because  it  improves  herd  health,  makes  feed  go 
farther.  Any  farmer  marketing  200  hogs  can  cut 
cost— and  add  to  profits— 75c  to  $1.00  per  hog 
marketed  using  good  feeds  fortified  with  it. 

Make  sure  your  hog  feeds  contain  Arsanilic 
Acid.  From  starters  all  the  way  to  finishing  sup- 
plements, notice  the  profit  difference  it  makes  in 
feeding  hogs.  Write  us  to  find  out  where  you 
can  get  good  feeds  fortified  with  it. 


*We 


'II  be  happy  to  send  you  the  printed  results. 


For  the 

lowest-cost  swine 
gains,  use  feeds 
fortified 
with 
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ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

CHEMICAL  MARKETING  DIV.,  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MEN  PAST 40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1.000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Dept.  BS340,       Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK   MAGAZINE:   3   YEARS   FOR   $1  OR   6   YEARS    FOR  $2. 


APPROVED 
NON-SIPHONING 


f*0$Utd  5T0CK-Q-MAT1C 


automatic  livestock 
water  fountains 


Comply  With  Requirement's  of  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Milk 
Ordinance  and  Code.  Approved  by  State  and  Local  Testing  Agencies.* 

HI-BOY  MODEL  800A 


Serves  100  cattle 
.  .  .  and  50  hogs. 

•  FIBERGLAS  TROUGHS — 
won't  rust  EVER. 

•  Insulated  steel  cabinet 
saves  electricity  ...  as- 
sures low-cost  operation. 

•  4  cattle  drinks. 

•  2  hog  drinks  (optional) 

•  Electric  or  gas  heat  .  .  . 
or  NO  heat. 


LO  TWIN  MODEL  700A 

•  Mount   on    pedestal  for 
cattle  or  horses. 

•  Mount   at   ground  level 
for  hogs  and  sheep. 

•  Can  serve  2  feedlots  or 
pens. 

•  Special  fast-filling 
valves. 

•  Low-cost  operation. 

•  Electric  or  gas  heat. 


AUTOMATICALLY  PROVIDES  CLEAN,  FRESH  WATER  DIRECT  FROM  PIPELINE 

Water  always  ice- free  in  winter  .  .  .  always  cool  in  summer* 
•Proof  available  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO.     •     Fairfield  1,  Iowa 
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A  HOG  FEEDER  THAT  WILL 
OUTLAST  2  AUTOMOBILES! 

Amazing,  isn't  it?  And  true!  The 
average  useful  life  of  an 
automobile  is  about  7  years. 
THE  TROUGH  ON  YOUR 
K  LINE  BIG  HUSKY  HOG 
FEEDER  IS  GUARANTEED 
FOR  15  YEARS.  To  last  15  years 
it  has  to  be  well  built. 

BIG  HUSKY  Hog  Feeders  are 
constructed  of  heavy  gauge 
galvanized  sheet  steel.  The  rugged 
11  gauge  trough  has  12  large 
openings  with  plenty  of  head  room. 

You  will  fill  your  Big  Husky  Hog 
Feeders  only  once  or  twice  each 
week  .  .  .  and  fill  from  one 
position.  Feeders  are  available  in 
35,  55  and  75  bushel  capacities. 
BIG  HUSKY  handles  all  kinds  of 
feeds  without  clogging;  steep  side 
design  feeds  by  gravity  with 
free-flow  agitators  to  prevent 
bridging.  Feed  adjustment  is 
accurate  and  easy  to  set.  It  will 
save  you  feed. 

BIG  HUSKY  HOG  FEEDERS  by 

America's  Finest 
Complete  Line  of 
Livestock  and 
Poultry 
Equipment 


^  KLEIN  MFG.  CO.. 

Burlington,  Iowa  NL-5 

^  Please  send  complete  information  on 
\  BIG  HUSKY  HOG  FEEDERS  and  the 
^  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

\  

^  NAME 

\ 
\ 


ADDRESS 


\-c: 


ROUND  HOG  FEEDER 

•  GIANT  CAPACITIES  —  40,  60  and  80 

bushel  sizes;  fill  only  once  or  fwice  a  week 
. . .  save  time  and  work 

•  30   YEAR   GUARANTEE   on    cast  iron 
trough...  15  years  on  heavy  gouge  steel 

•  EASY  FEED   FLOW  ADJUSTMENT  — 

fast  and  simple  for  all  kinds  of  feed 

•  ONLY   FEEDER  with   angle  iron  brace 
around  top  to  keep  it  in  perfect  round 

•  ARMCO  ZINCGRIP  hopper  gives  unbrok- 
en rust  protection  . .  .  adds  years  of  service 

•  MORE  ROOM  for  hogs  to  eat  —  elimi- 
nates crowding  even  by  largest  hogs 

•  WEATHERTIGHT  construction  keeps  feed 
bone  dry  in  hardest  rains 

•  EASILY  FILLED  from  one  position 

FREB 

Increase  your  profits  with  Brower  Equipment. 
Write  for  folder  describing  big  hog  equipment  line 


BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  2373.  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Know  For  SURE 

when  to  market  your  live  stock 

, r.«i*r^i«*5-dii£^^A        New — 36  pages  of  vital  information  show 
'^^r^^RMSrl       you  the  best  time  of  year  to  market  beef 
■  ■^^'jljflBpI^S' \       cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  for  the  most  money. 
r^-^PratfE       Colored   graphs,   charts  and  tables  help 
^JPfaB^      y°u  make  short  range  or  long  range  mar- 
^  J^g^^/BK^BKL     keting  plans.    Seasonal  patterns  are  fully 
\v  x|^Pb9HhPHH^     explained  in  plain  language.  Send  in  your 

order  now  for  one  or  several  copies  while 
the  supply  lasts. 

Only  $1 — mail  today. 

'  fl  

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  "Marketing 

I  Live  Stock  by  the  Calendar."    I  am  enclosing 
Hundreds  of  ideas  on  |  $1  for  each  copy, 
live  stock  marketing  I  Name 

that  can  save  you  big  j  AddresZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 
m°ney-  Town  State  


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


July  Top 


Market  Trend       Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$27 
$30 
$19 
$25 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Declining 


Up  10% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 
Up  10% 
Up  25% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$26 
$28 
$19 
$25 


Declining 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Down  6% 
Down  15% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29 

$27 
$30 
$19 
$24 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Steady 


Up  3% 

No  Change 
No  Change 
Down  2% 
Down  10% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$24 
$28 
$19 
$21 


Steady 

Declining 
Declining 
Advancing 
Declining 


Down  10% 

Up  15% 
Up  15% 
Up  10% 
Down  15% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$25 
$28 
$19 
$22 


Declining 

Declining 
Declining 
Advancing 
Declining 


Up  10% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  10% 
Down  8% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$27 
$18 
$25 


Declining 

Declining 
Declining 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Down  15% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Up  20% 
Down  10% 


'T'HE  ABOVE  TABLE  is  a  forecast  of  top  prices  and  supply  and  market  trends 
expected  for  Choice  kinds  of  fat  and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  for  the 
current  month.  The  forecast  is  the  consensus  outlook  of  Producers  live  stock  sales- 
men on  100  markets.  On  an  average  day,  these  men  market  $3.5  million  worth  of 
live  stock.  Their  judgment  is  reliable,  but  not  infallible,  although  for  the  past  year 
their  forecasts  have  proven  to  be  amazingly  accurate.  Clip  the  table  from  the  maga- 
zine and  place  it  near  your  radio  as  a  bench-mark  comparison  with  daily  market 
prices  and  supply  trends.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  these  forecasts  are  helpful  or 
harmful  in  your  marketing  program. — The  Editors 


Keeping  Live  Stock  Cool 


(Continued  from  Page  Sixteen) 
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the  most  effective  methods  for  in- 
creasing heat  loss  with  rising  tem- 
peratures. Showers  may  be  used  to 
cool  animals.  Sprinkling  beef  cattle, 
for  example,  lowers  body  tempera- 
ture about  1.5°  and  respiration  rate 
by  20  or  more  respirations  per  min- 
ute. Cattle  receive  more  benefit  from 
coarse  sprays  than  from  foggers,  but 
this  increases  the  sanitation  prob- 
lem, especially  if  the  sprinklers  are 
used  on  large  numbers  of  cattle  in  a 
feedlot.  Cattle  learn  quickly  to  use  a 
shower  activated  by  a  photo-cell. 

Wetting  swine  by  any  means  effec- 
tively lowers  body  temperature  and 
respiration  rate.  Large  quantities  of 
water  that  will  create  mud  and  sani- 
tation problems  are  not  needed.  Fog- 
gers that  apply  the  water  as  a  mist 
work  very  well.  They  keep  the  skin 
of  the  hogs  damp  and  provide  cool- 
ing without  excessive  run-off. 

Foggers  work  extremely  well  in 
pig  parlors  and  other  such  units  used 
for  finishing  hogs  for  market.  How- 
ever, blowing  water  in  a  farrowing 
house  just  won't  work — at  least  not 
for  long  without  giving  lots  of  head- 
aches from  pneumonia,  chilled  pigs, 
etc.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  follow- 
ing a  multiple  farrowing  system,  you 
can  still  provide  cooling  relief  to 

NATIONAL  LIVE 


your  set  or  two  of  sows  that  are  bred 
for  summer  farrowing. 

From  a  cooling  unit,  ductwork  can 
be  run  throughout  the  farrowing 
barn.  Vents  at  the  head  of  each  far- 
rowing stall  can  direct  a  flow  of  cool 
air  to  each  sow's  snout.  An  evapora- 
tive cooler  unit  works  well  in  dry-air 
areas,  but  a  mechanical  air-condi- 
tioning unit  is  needed  in  areas  of  high 
humidity.  With  this  arrangement,  the 
farrowing  house  may  be  left  wide 
open  to  take  advantage  of  any  natural 
breezes. 

Cooling  drinking  water  to  65°  F. 
saves  feed  and  promotes  faster  gains 
in  beef  cattle.  Cool  drinking  water 
increases  feedlot  gains  about  % 
pound  daily.  Refrigerated  cooling  of 
water  may  be  too  expensive  for  most 
feedlots,  but  several  less  expensive 
ways  can  be  used  to  provide  cooler 
drinking  water.  Evaporative  water 
towers  can  be  utilized  to  help  cool 
water.  Also,  shaded  water  troughs  or 
tanks  helps  keep  water  2  to  3°  cooler. 
However,  avoid  enough  shade  for  the 
cattle  to  stand  under — a  few  "boss" 
animals  may  control  the  shade,  keep- 
ing other  animals  away  from  the 
water.  Pipes  from  deep  wells  where 
water  is  already  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture should  be  kept  underground. 
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Live  Stock  Marketing  Patterns  in  California 


(Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 


along  the  line  will  become  more  im- 
'portant.  Most  finishing  now  is  to 
chain  store  specifications. 
I  •  Central  live  stock  markets  will 
become  less  reliable  as  sources  of 
.market  prices  for  live  stock.  Market 
news  coverage  will  need  to  be  broad- 
ened to  include  more  local  auction 
markets  and  more  direct  sales.  The 
P  &  S  Act,  already  expanding,  will 
cover  all  major  country  auctions  and 
possibly  some  big  important  feed 
yards. 

•  Cattle  producers  and  feeders 
with  large  numbers  of  live  stock 
under  control  and  management  will 
find  it  necessary  to  pay  closer  atten- 
tion to  marketing  details  considering 
the  large  risks  involved. 

•  Emerging  trends  indicate  there 
will  be  larger  live  stock  operating 
units,  and  operators  will  deal  more 
directly  with  the  feeder  and/or  proc- 
essor than  they  do  today.  Prices  are 
more  likely  to  be  negotiated  before 
live  stock  leave  the  farm  or  feedlot. 
In  some  cases,  price  differentials  for 
quality  and  special  services  rendered 
by  the  producer  may  be  determined 
even  before  the  live  stock  are  pro- 
duced. 

•  Large  retail  outlets  will  purchase 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total 
meat  output.  These  retailers  prefer 
to  buy  from  sellers  who  can  supply 
a  continuous  large  volume  having 
uniform,  consistent,  specified  char- 
acteristics. They  are  likely  to  increase 
their  efforts  to  obtain  such  supply  by 
making  buying  arrangements  with 
packers  who,  in  turn,  will  make  fur- 
ther arrangements  with  feeders  to 
guarantee  continuing  supplies  of  high 
quality  beef.  The  bargaining  power  of 
retailers  and  specification  buying  will 


force  wider  quality  differentials  in 
the  purchase  of  live  stock. 

•  The  development  of  electronic 
scales  and  use  of  electronic  com- 
puters will  likely  lead  to  the  sale  of 
a  larger  proportion  of  live  stock  on 
the  basis  of  actual  weight  and  grade 
of  carcasses  or  meat  cuts.  The  larger 
volume  producer  will  want  more  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  value  of 
his  product  and  will  not  want  to  leave 
to  guess  work  the  matter  of  yield  and 
other  factors  which  can  be  deter- 
mined more  readily  after  animals  are 
slaughtered. 

The  importance  of  dressing  yield, 
and  particularly  the  yield  of  valuable 
primal  cuts,  to  both  the  producer  and 
packer  will  tend  to  lead  both  parties 
to  want  more  accurate  determination 
of  such  yield.  We  can  look  for  further 
refinements  in  methods  that  will 
more  accurately  reflect  the  value  of 
each  lot  of  live  stock  based  on  its  in- 
dividual merits.  As  the  size  of  pro- 
ducing units  and  shipments  becomes 


"Beef  prices?  Well  ...  if  you  promise  not 
to  go  out  and  shoot  yourself  . . .!" 


very  large,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there 
may  be  cut-out  of  carcasses — at  least 
on  a  test  basis — to  determine  cutabil- 
ity  yield  and  value  of  each  major  cut. 

•  Chain  stores,  both  corporate  and 
voluntary,  will  handle  more  of  their 
wholesale  meat  distribution.  Perhaps 
85%  of  the  block  beef  will  move 
through  centralized  retailers  before 
the  end  of  the  decade.  Larger  chains 
will  fabricate  the  packaged  part  of 
their  meat  trade  at  their  own  dis- 
tribution warehouses.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble that  more  packing  houses  will 
service  retail  stores  direct. 

•  Associated  with  the  trend  to- 
ward more  direct  marketing  of  meats 
is  more  decentralization  of  slaugh- 
tering plants  and  specialization  of 
killing  operations.  There  has  been  a 
definite  increase  in  the  number  of 
slaughter  plants  at  interior  points 
away  from  some  of  the  big  congested 
terminal  markets  during  the  last  20 
years. 

•  As  packers  develop  more  auto- 


"Looks  as  though  you've  sent  some  more 
live  stock  to  market." 


mation  in  their  industry,  entailing 
greater  capital  outlays,  and  as  they 
improve  packaging,  particularly  of 
fresh  meat,  the  trend  of  decentraliza- 
tion which  we  have  seen  during  the 
past  20  years  may  be  somewhat  re- 
versed. Packers  can  tenderize,  cut, 
trim,  and  package  more  efficiently 
then  retailers.  More  standardization 
and  automation  will  bring  it  about. 
We  may  see  more  consumer  packag- 
ing of  meats  at  the  packer  level. 

•  Increased  use  of  tenderizers 
which,  if  developed  on  a  mass  basis 
at  the  packer  level,  could  greatly  in- 
fluence the  beef  industry  from  range 
to  feed  lot,  through  the  processing 
and  distribution  trade  down  to  and 
including  new  ways  of  handling  meat 
in  the  consumer's  kitchen.  House- 
wives want  tender  cuts  that  can  be 
cooked  easily  and  quickly,  and  they 
will  watch  the  development  of  tend- 
erizers with  interest.  The  words 
"tough  meat"  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  vocabulary. 

•  At  the  present  time,  frozen  meats 
make  up  a  small  part  of  the  total. 
They  are  gaining  in  importance,  how- 
ever. The  number  of  frozen  meat  han- 
dlers who  specialize  in  chip  steaks, 
veal  patties,  quick-frozen  cuts  and 
other  frozen  products  is  increasing. 
Merchandising  frozen  meat  by  mail 
order  houses  will  expand. 

•  It  is  important  for  any  industry 
to  gear  itself  to  produce  what  the 
consumer  wants.  Although  the  aver- 
age housewife  has  little  concept  of 
what  makes  high  quality  meats,  she 
does  know  that  her  family  likes 
tender,  flavorful  meats  free  from  ex- 
cess fat.  In  the  decade  ahead,  the  in- 
dustry will  try  to  meet  these  con- 
sumer preferences. 


Strait-Master 


Livestock  shelter  plus  feed  storage— Open  shed  for  shelter  and  feeding  is  combined  with 
totally  enclosed  area  for  hay  and  grain  storage.  A  £6"  x  US'  Stran-M aster  like  this,  in  Stran-Satin  Color, 
takes  an  initial  investment  of  only  25%  down. 


Loafing  barn  or  loose  housing— Stran-Masler  livestock  shelters  give  maximum  building 
value  for  minimum  investment.  Available  in  the  widest  range  of  sizes  and  layouts  to  fit  your  special  needs. 
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LOW  COST  ALL-STEEL  FARM  BUILDING 
. . .  now  with  baked-on  colors  for 
every  farm  building  purpose 

Stran-Master,  priced  at  less  than  many  wooden  pole 
barns,  now  offers  a  choice  of  nine  rich  colors  .  .  .  light 
blue,  deep  blue,  gray,  slate,  blue-green,  gray-green, 
yellow,  red-orange,  white,  or  any  combination.  Bright 
Stran-Satin  colors  offer  unexcelled  protection,  never 
chip  or  fade.  Choose  from  nine  factory-applied  vinyl- 
aluminum  or  vinyl-base  color  coatings  and  pay  less  for 
this  colorful  protection  than  you'd  expect  to  pay  for 
painting. 

The  multi-purpose  Stran-Master  serves  most  farm 
needs  .  .  .  ideal  for  stanchion  barns,  livestock  loose- 
housing  and  loafing  barns.  Specialized  buildings  are 
also  available  for  grain  storage  or  for  any  hog  or 
poultry  production  requirement.  Any  size  or  design 
can  be  erected  in  a  few  days  by  dealer's  crew  or  your 
own.  Five-year  purchase  plan  requires  only  25%  down 
payment.  Mail  coupon  for  details  or  contact  your 
Stran-Steel  dealer. 


Stran-Steel  is  a  division  of  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  NLP-3 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Send  the  new  Stran-Master  catalog  and  information  on  Stran-Satin  Color. 

I'm  interested  in  a  building  approximately   ft.  x   ft. 

to  be  used  mainly  for  

Name   □  Student 


Address  

City,  State . 


-Phone  

_County_ 
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Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work/  but 

try  it  and  see 


Thank  yoo  Sir!  We  know  it  it 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  OWOy  With  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts— 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON'T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR   SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on   10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  WARRANTY. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  

Gentlemen:  NL2 

□  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  post- 
paid. Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c 
charges. 

□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  he  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


Name  

Address. 

Clty_ 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  NL2  Owosso,  Michigan 

Tell  Advertisers  You  Sate  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 

RipWWTnkie 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight's  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


Charolais 

The  breed  with  a  future 


Bulls  and  Heifers  for  Sale 

FROZEN  SEMEN  AVAILABLE 

Write  for  free  pictures  and  infor- 
mation. We  invite  you  to  visit 
our  farm  and  see  our  fine  herd  of 
Charolais. 

Litton  Charolais  Farm 

The  Midwest  Quality  Breeder 

R.R.  4,  Chillicoth.,  Mo.  -  Phone  PR  2-4379 


Crossbreed— Tenderize 


(Continued  jrom  Page  Twelve) 


scores  7  at  least  90%  of  the  time.  Pro- 
Ten  meat  is  being  sold  under  Swift's 
Premium  and  Select  brands. 

The  tenderizing  process  works  on 
all  grades  of  cattle — from  Prime  to 
Utility.  It  also  tenderizes  mutton, 
veal  and  poultry.  It  is  being  tested  on 
pork  but  does  not  look  promising. 
The  process  is  being  conducted  at 
seven  Swift  plants  —  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  Broderick,  Calif.;  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  National  Stock  Yards, 
111.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  and  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Launching  a  new  technique  in  meat 
marketing,  Wilson  &  Co.  has  an- 
nounced a  meat-merchandising  tie-in 
with  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  The 
16-page  catalog  lists  37  varieties  of 
frozen  meats  in  26  different  package 
weights  which  can  be  bought  at  re- 
tail or  by  mail  order. 

Mail  order  meat  is  delivered  with- 
in two  weeks  from  the  date  of  order 
and  is  shipped  express  prepaid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Wilson  plant  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Orders  should  be  for  25  pounds  or 
more.  Frozen  meats  are  shipped  in 
insulated  packages  containing  dry  ice 
and  are  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  per- 
fect condition. 

Combination  orders  of  meats  for 
outdoor  barbecues  include  a  19V2- 
pound  selection  of  six  porterhouse 
steaks,  six  boneless  strip  sirloins, 
eight  filet  mignons,  and  six  bone-in 
strip  sirloins.  Menu  Paks  of  frozen 
main  dishes  are  offered  in  three- 
pound  aluminum  containers  provid- 
ing 8  to  10  servings  per  package.  Menu 


Who  sneezed? 

Paks  range  from  Welsh  rarebit  to 
Yankee  pot  roast. 

Wilson's  frozen  meat-by-mail  line 
includes  beef,  pork  and  lamb.  The 
Steaks  A  Plenty  Combination,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  certified  19y2-pound 
package  retails  for  $57.50;  a  26-pound 
package  of  lamb  roasts  and  chops  re- 
tails at  $39.50;  a  12-pound  ham  with 
bone-in  costs  $10.  A  Menu  Pak  con- 
taining six  servings  per  pack  runs  $3 
for  a  2 14 -pound  sliced  beef  and  gravy 
pack. 

Crossbreeding  to  produce  more  beef 
— meat  tenderizing  methods  to  pro- 
duce better  beef — and  new  merchan- 
dising techniques  to  sell  more  beef 
and  other  meats;  all  reflect  some  of 
the  vast  and  sweeping  changes  that 
indicate  a  more  profitable  future  for 
the  nation's  $10  billion  a  year  live 
stock  industry. 


Ranking  of  24  Types  of  Cross-Bred  Cattle 
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Angus 

X 

Angus 

22 

13 

12 

20 

11 

4 

10 

8 

Angus 

Brahman 

17 

11 

13 

14 

15 

15 

17 

15 

Angus 

X 

Brangus 

13 

10 

17 

13 

17 

9 

7 

6 

Angus 

X 

Hereford 

24 

23 

11 

23 

12 

10 

13 

1 

Brahman 

X 

Angus 

10 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

16 

12 

Brahman 

X 

Brahman 

23 

19 

24 

24 

23 

24 

22 

24 

Brahman 

X 

Brangus 

7 

6 

23 

12 

18 

20 

14 

22 

Brahman 

X 

Hereford 

11 

12 

1 

2 

6 

13 

15 
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Brangus 

X 

Angus 

16 

20 

19 

21 

21 

11 

8 

23 

Brangus 

X 

Brahman 

19 

22 

22 

22 

19 

19 

3 

21 

Brangus 

X 

Brangus 

9 

18 

20 

19 

24 

21 

2 

16 

Brangus 

X 

Hereford 

18 

24 

6 

10 

14 

18 

18 

18 

Charolaise 

X 

Angus 

6 

15 

5 

6 

10 

12 

1 

14 

Charolaise 

X 

Brahman 

1 

8 

21 

11 

22 

23 

4 

19 

Charolaise 

X 

Brangus 

2 

16 

14 

9 

20 

22 

6 

13 

Charolaise 
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Hereford 

12 
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2 

3 

16 

17 

,5 

10 

Hereford 

X 

Angus 

15 

7 

16 

18 

5 

5 

11 

17 

Hereford 

X 

Brahman 

4 

2 

8 

4 

8 

8 

20 

11 

Hereford 

X 

Brangus 

3 

1 

18 

8 

9 

16 

12 

9 

Hereford 

X 

Hereford 

14 

5 

7 

16 

7 

7 

9 

2 

Shorthorn 

X 

Angus 

21 

14 

9 

17 

13 

2 

19 

7 

Shorthorn 

X 

Brahman 

5 

3 

15 

7 

4 

14 

24 

20 

Shorthorn 

X 

Brangus 
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10 
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21 
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Shorthorn 

X 
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20 

17 
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15 
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23 

5 

HTHE  FIGURES  UNDERNEATH  the 

headings  in  this  Crossbreeding  Table 
are  the  actual  rankings  of  24  types  of 
cross-bred  cattle,  arrayed  from  1  through 
24,  for  each  of  the  characteristics. 

For  example,  if  you  will  lay  a  ruler 
under  the  line  covering  Brahman  bulls 
on  Angus  females  (fifth  line  from  top) 
you  will  see  that  this  cross  is  one  of  the 
more  desirable  of  the  24  types.  Reading 
across  the  table  you  will  see  that  this 
cross  ranks  10th  in  weaning  weights,  4th 
in  slaughter  calf  grades,  4th  in  rate  of 
gain,  1st  in  weight  per  day  of  age,  2nd 
in  steer  slaughter  grades,  3rd  in  carcass 
grades,  16th  in  rib-eye  area,  12th  in  meat 
tenderness. 

The  Range  of  Values  for  the  24  cross- 
breds  were  as  follows:  WEANING 
Weights,  369  to  467  pounds;  Slaugh- 
ter Calf  Grades,  Top  Good  to  Choice; 
Rate  of  Gain,  1.21  to  2.03  lbs.  daily; 
Weight  Per  Day  of  Age,  1.55  to  1.93 

lbs.    daily;    STEER    SLAUGHTER  GRADES, 

Good  to  Low  Choice;  Carcass  Grades, 


Top  Standard  to  Low  Choice;  Rib-Eye 
Area,  7.79  to  9.54  inches;  Tenderness, 
12.91  to  20.73. 

In  the  accompanying  table,  weaning 
weights  were  adjusted  to  180  days  of  age 
for  age  of  dam  and  sex  of  calf.  Slaughter 
calf  grades  were  based  on  federal  grades 
by  a  committee  of  three  graders.  Rate 
of  gain  on  feed  figures  were  for  steers 
fed  limited  supplement  of  corn  and 
cottonseed  meal  on  wheat  and  rye  grass 
pastures  for  168  days  after  weaning. 

Daily  gains  on  steers  were  calculated 
from  birth  to  time  of  slaughter  at  14 
months  of  age.  The  3-man  grading  com- 
mittees also  judged  steer  slaughter  grades 
at  14  months  of  age  and  carcass  grades. 
The  average  rib-eye  area  was  the  area  of 
the  longissimus  dorsi  muscle  as  measured 
at  the  12th  rib  with  a  planimeter.  Meat 
tenderness  was  judged  by  a  shearing  test 
of  one-inch  cores  from  the  9-10-11  rib, 
after  cooking  to  an  internal  temperature 
of  59°  C.  Lower  shearing  values  indicate 
more  tender  cuts. 


Structural  Strength? 

YOU  CAN'T  BEAT 


Roofing  &  Siding 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  S-T-E-EH  PIUS  THE 
RUST  PROTECTION  OF  Z-l-N-C  COATING! 

Strength  .  .  .  rigidity  .  .  .  ability 
to  withstand  rough  treatment .  .  . 
dependably  yours  with  galvanized 
sheets.  For  best  value,  buy  sheets 
with  a  label  that  shows  weight  of 
zinc  coating  in  ounm&s.  And  for 
longer  service, 
specify  heavy- 
coated  sheets 
such  as  this  .  .  . 
"Seal  of  Quality".' 


n 


FREE  INSTRUCTION  MANUALS! 

Write  To  Field  Office 


American  Zinc  Institute 


pi 

324  Ferry  St., 


LaFayette,  Ind.,  Dept. 


y 


NLP  7 


CJ^cxoc 

100  gal. 
heavy  duty 

SUMMER 

fountain 


Visit  your  dealer  today  and  see  this 
leature  packed  fountain.  Positive 
float  valve  type.  Galvanized  steel, 
heavily  beaded  and  reinforced.  Clean- 
out  drain  for  easy  flushing.  Length 
52",  width  33".  height  33". 
|  hi  Steel  Products,  Inc..  nDl.70,  Coldwit*.  Ohi» 
Also  distributed  from  ptenls  of  Ease, 
Moline,  III.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


KANSAS 

CI  TV  MISSOURI 

•  Downtown 

•  350  Outside 
Rooms  &  Bath 

•  LaPetite  Lounge 

•  Fine  Convention 
Facilities 
Garage  Next  Door 


NOEL  DANIELL,  Mgr.  Phone:  HA  1  -6040 


Baltimore  at  Eleventh  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


THE  PRODUCERS  BOOK  STORE 

LAW  FOR  THE  VETERINARIAN  AND 
LIVESTOCK  OWNER   $6 

The  need  for  bringing  together,  in  language  plain 
to  all,  the  laws  applying  to  care,  management  and 
control  of  live  stock  has  finally  been  met.  Co- 
authored  by  H.  W.  Hannah,  agricultural  law  pro- 
fessor,  and  Donald  F.   Storm,   attorney  at  law. 

Send   check,    money   order   or   cash    direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box   594-LSP  Danville,  Illinois 
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Needle  Novelties 


7117 — This  charming  spread  is  a  combina- 
tion of  cross-stitch  wreaths  and  quilting.  Use 
one  color  or  two-tone  effect.  Transfer  of  12 
wreaths,  quilting  motifs,  directions. 

7076 — This  novel  quilt  is  a  real  educa- 
tional asset  to  any  home.  Colorful  state  birds 
ore  embroidered  onto  separate  blocks  in  easy 
stitchery.  Transfer  of  life-like  designs;  quilt 
72  x  102  inches. 

861 — Knit  a  bulky  jacket — they're  high 
fashion  now.  Use  double-strand  worsted,  large 
needles  and  watch  the  inches  fly!  Directions 
for  sizes  32-34;  36-38  included  in  pattern. 

7120 — Join  locy  crocheted  squares  for  a 
runner,  a  cloth  or  bedspread.  Directions  for 
♦  Vi-inch  square  in  No.  30  cotton,  for  the 
lovely  edging,  too. 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 

for  EACH  pattern  to: 

NATIONAL   LIVE   STOCK  PRODUCER, 

268,  Needlework  Deportment,  P.  O.  Box 

162,  Old  Chelsea  Sta  tion.  New  York  11, 

New  York.    Add  5e  each  for  lst-class 

mailing. 


Tie  PMOBUCEFs 


Our  New  Ally':  Mr.  K 


iSu  Sulvia  f^orte 


SYLVIA  POKTER 


JT  COULD  BE  THAT  the  debacle  at 
Paris  will  just  about  eliminate  the 
danger  of  an  important  recession 
later  this  year  or  in  1961.  Whether  or 
not  you  have  been  aware  of  it,  at  the 
highest  levels  of  business  and  finance 
in  Wall  Street  and  Washington,  the 
timing  of  the  next  business  recession 
has  been  of  increasingly  acute  con- 
cern. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  majority  opinion  is  that  the 
downturn  will  hit  next  year. 

As  one  illus- 
tration, a  poll  of 
20  of  the  nation's 
top  government 
and  business 
economists  by 
the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs 
in  late  April  dis- 
closed "the  near- 
ly unanimous 
opinion"  that  we 
can't  "escape  a  recession  in  1961.  It 
will  be  under  way  by  the  middle  of 
the  year."  As  another  illustration, 
the  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 
said  flatly  in  late  March,  "It  would 
be  prudent  to  prepare  for  a  business 
recession  in  1961."  As  a  third,  the 
well-known  Chicago  economic  con- 
sultant, John  K.  Langum,  told  U.  S. 
News,  also  in  late  March,  "A  signifi- 
cant recession  is  coming  along,  start- 
ing about  the  middle  of  1961." 

In  briefest  summary,  the  reasoning 
behind  the  recession  forecasts  is  that 
by  early  1961,  business  spending  will 
be  running  out  of  steam,  consumer 
spending  will  be  slowing  down — and 
the  government  will  be  operating  on 
a  fat  surplus,  taking  far  more  money 
in  taxes  out  of  the  business  stream 
than  it  puts  in.  Moreover,  by  spring 
of  next  year,  the  upturn  which  began 
in  the  spring  of  1958  will  be  aged  by 
comparison  with  the  average  dura- 
tion of  previous  business  upturns  in 
our  country. 

And  finally,  experts  haven't  been 
able  to  figure  out  what  new  thrust 
could  add  strength  to  a  tired  up- 
swing. 

But  something  "new"  well  may 
have  been  added  by  the  almost  un- 
believably dreadful  chain  of  events 
starting  with  the  U-2  mission  and 


continuing  right  through  the  smash- 
up  at  the  summit. 

That  something  "new"  is  the  abrupt 
awakening  of  Americans  the  nation 
over  to  the  fact  that  the  cold  war  is 
hotter  than  the  men  in  power  in 
Washington  apparently  dreamed  as 
recently  as  a  fortnight  ago. 

That  something  "new"  is  the  un- 
comfortable realization  by  influen- 
tial lawmakers  in  Congress  that 
Khrushchev  might  not  have  dared 
act  as  he  did  were  the  superiority  of 
our  strength  unmistakable. 

It  is  the  heightened  determination 
among  these  Congressional  leaders  to 
boost  defense  spending  in  the  year 
starting  July  1  beyond  what  this  Ad- 
ministration has  asked  to  try  to  im- 
prove our  military  force.  As  Senator 
Russell  (D.,  Ga.)  put  it  at  defense 
budget  hearings  last  week,  "I  don't 
think  our  strength  was  impressive 
enough  to  cause  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
exercise  the  ordinary  amenities  of 
diplomacy."  At  these  hearings,  in- 
formed rumors  already  were  circu- 
lating of  a  step-up  in  defense  spend- 
ing of  up  to  $2  billion  above  Eisen- 
hower's current  budget. 

It  is  the  unqualified  pledge  of 
every  candidate  for  the  White  House 
to  take  steps  to  increase  our  rate  of 
growth  beyond  what  it  has  been  dur- 
ing Eisenhower's  terms.  When  the 
Presidential  campaign  formally 
opens,  the  two  candidates  will  be 
elaborating  on  this  pledge  against  a 
background  of  Khrushchev's  threats, 
taunts,  challenges.  It  is  a  certainty 
that  the  next  President — whoever  he 
is  —  will  be  more  aggressive  than 
Eisenhower  in  spurring  our  growth. 

What  might  all  this  mean?  It  easily 
could  mean  that  federal  spending 
will  be  much  more  of  a  stimulant  to 
the  economy  than  has  been  projected 
— at  a  time  when  the  economy  will 
need  the  stimulant.  And  since  this 
upturn  hasn't  developed  any  ex- 
cesses, even  a  mild  spur  could  be 
enough  to  push  back  that  next  re- 
cession. 

I've  always  been  skeptical  of  the 
recession-will-come-right  -  on  -  time- 
in-1961  club.  The  timing  has  seemed 
too  pat.  Now  I'm  even  more  of  a 
skeptic,  for  the  new,  unforeseen 
thrust  could  come  from  "K"  himself. 
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Helpful  Household  Hints 
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When  making  sauce  containing 
curry  powder,  avoid  boiling  as  the 
curry  flavor  is  lost  easily.  Add  the 
curry  powder  to  the  cooked  sauce 
and  serve  at  once. 

Fruit  pies  with  lattice  tops  will 
bake  a  little  more  quickly  than  two- 
crust  pies. 

Your  recipe  cards  will  last  longer 
and  be  easier  to  clean  if  you'll  coat 
them  with  clear  shellac  after  the  re- 
cipes have  been  written  on  them. 

Try  using:  a  whisk  broom  to  fluff 
up  the  nap  on  your  corduroy  cloth- 
ing. 


If  you  prefer  strips  of  bacon  on 
your  meat  loaf,  the  bacon  strips 
should  be  added  just  about  20  min- 
utes before  the  loaf  is  done  so  they 
won't  bake  too  brown. 

You  can  repair  holes  in  the  garden 
hose  by  giving  the  hose  a  coat  of 
pliable  roofing  paint. 

A  wet  sponge  kept  near  the  iron- 
ing board  is  handy  for  touching  up 
garments  that  have  not  been  damp- 
ened sufficiently. 

Terry  towels  will  remain  more 
absorbent  if  you  do  not  iron  them. 
Ironing  tends  to  flatten  the  nap. 
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7056 — Trio  of  locy  doilies  to  use  as  lunch- 
eon set  or  as  individual  showpieces.  Crochet 
directions  for  20  x  30-inch  centerpiece; 
matching  doilies  15  x  20  and  8  x  13  inches  in 
No.  30  cotton. 

7275 — These  charming  Victorian  motifs  de- 
light all  who  see  them.  Embroider  them  on 
towels,  cloths,  mats,  aprons.  Tronsfer  of  20 
designs  3  x  4'/2  to  4'/2  x  4'/2  inches. 

620 — Applique  or  embroider  these  sprays 
of  pansies  and  roses  on  your  towels,  scarves, 
pillowcases.  Transfer  of  4  motifs  3'  2  *  12 
inches;  color  schemes. 

555 — Baby  floats  in  on  a  fluffy  cloud!  This 
dainty  sampler  is  a  delightful  way  to  an- 
nounce his  birth.  Transfer  12  x  16  inches; 
60  names,  color  chart. 

Send   TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS  (in  coins) 

for  EACH  pattern  to: 

NATIONAL    LIVE   STOCK  PRODUCER, 

268,  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 

162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 

New  York.    Add  5$  each  for  lst-class 

mailing. 
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Easy,  Breezy  Styles 


4949 

SIZES 
14V2-24V4 


4949 — Just  two  main  pattern  parts  plus  facings 
for  this  cool  dress.  Printed  Pattern  in  half  sizes 
14'/2  to  24'/i-  Size  I6V2  takes  4  yards  39-inch 
fabric. 


4702 — Slim  sheath — flip-up  collar,  yoke,  tabs. 
Printed  pattern  in  Misses'  sizes  10  to  18.  Size  16 
takes  33  8  yards  35-inch  fabric. 


4915 — Easy  as  A  B  C  to  sew  these  clever  blouses. 
Printed  pattern  in  Misses'  sizes  12-20.  See  pat- 
tern for  yardages. 


4599 — Half-size  shirtdress  for  busy  days.  Printed 
pattern  in  sizes  14V2  to  24l/2.  Size  16'/2  takes  3% 
yards  35-inch  fabric. 


4978 — Cool  dress  topped  by  buttoned  jacket. 
Printed  pattern  in  half  sizes  14'  2  to  24 Vi-  Size 
16'  2  dress  takes  4  yards  35-inch  fabric;  jacket 
2'/4  yards. 


9287 — Breezy  sundress  and  button-on  capelet. 
Printed  pattern  in  Misses'  sizes  1 2  to  20.  Size  16 
dress  takes  4  yards  35-inch  fabric;  capelet  1  yard. 


4978  sizes 

14'/2-24!4 


PATTERNS  35  CENTS  EACH 


Send  orders  and  35c  (in  coins)  for  each 
pattern.  Add   10c  each  for  first-class  mail. 


Pattern 
Number 

Size 

PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 

Street  or  RFD   

City   _  

State   

Send  25;  for  full  color  Catalogue  of  100  fashions  for  Spring  and  Summer. 

Mail  to  Pattern  Dept.  199,  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Beef  Hili  Eye  Rnast  is 

The  Grandest'  Main  Hish 


A  HANDSOME  BEEF  ROAST 
cooked  to  just  the  exact  degree 
of  doneness  is  one  of  the  grandest 
main  dishes  you  can  serve  on  special 
occasions.  And  one  of  the  finest 
roasts  is  a  rib  eye.  Being  completely 
boneless,  this  roast  is  easy  to  prepare 
and  a  joy  to  carve. 

The  rib  eye  is  the  meaty  eye  por- 
tion of  a  beef  rib  minus  the  cap,  fat 
covering  and  bones.  Rib  eye  roasts 
weigh  between  four  and  nine 
pounds,  so  there  is  a  size  to  suit 
your  family  needs. 

The  beef  rib  eye  is  the  exception 
to  the  rule  that  roasts  should  be 
cooked  at  a  constant  low  tempera- 
ture. Rib  eyes  should  be  roasted  in 
a  moderate  oven  at  350°  F.  This 
temperature  is  more  desirable  due 
to  the  comparatively  small  diameter 
of  the  roast.  If  a  lower  temperature 
is  used  the  center  of  the  roast  will  be- 
come too  well  done  before  the  outer 
surface  is  attractively  browned. 

Here's  the  recipe  for  a  four  to  six 
pound  beef  rib  eye:  Season  it  first 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Place  the  roast 
on  a  rack  in  an  open  roasting  pan. 
Insert  a  roast  meat  thermometer  so 
that  you  know  when  the  roast  has 
reached  the  desired  degree  of  done- 
ness. Be  sure  that  the  thermometer's 
bulb  reaches  the  center  of  the  thick- 
est part,  but  don't  let  it  rest  in  fat. 

Do  not  cover  or  add  water  to  the 
meat.  Here's  the  timetable  to  follow 
in  roasting  a  beef  rib  eye  in  a  350°  F. 
oven. 

Minutes 
per  pound 

18  to  20 
20  to  22 
22  to  24 

A  good  way  to  start  your  roast 
beef  meal  is  with  wedges  of  honey- 
dew  melon  or  a  fresh  fruit  cup  topped 
with  a  tiny  dipper  of  sherbet.  Serve 
twice-baked  potatoes  with  the  beef. 
These  are  baked,  then  cut  in  half 
crosswise  and  the  potato  and  mash 
removed.  Add  a  small  amount  of  hot 
milk  and  butter,  then  season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Place  the  mashed 
potato  back  in  the  potato  shells.  Slip 
them  in  your  oven  long  enough  to 
give  the  potatoes  a  golden  brown 
tinge. 


Degree  of 
doneness 
Rare 
Medium 
Well  done 


Roast  meat 
thermometer 

140°  F. 
160°  F. 
170°  F. 


Tender,  juicy  rib  eye  roast  beef  makes 
the .  perfect  main  dish.  Combine  it  with 
twice-baked  potatoes  and  Swiss  Apple 
Pie  a  la  mode  for  a  special-event  feast. 


Choose  a  vegetable  such  as 
frenched  green  beans  with  toasted 
slivered  almonds  or  a  green  bean- 
mushroom  casserole.  You'll  want  a 
tossed  green  salad  with  a  flavorful 
dressing  or  perhaps  a  molded  perfec- 
tion salad.  Hot  rolls  or  biscuits  with 
plenty  of  butter  and  strawberry  pre- 
serves are  just  right  for  this  meal. 

For  dessert,  serve  Swiss  Apple  Pie 
a  la  mode.  First,  prepare  a  nine-inch 
pie  shell.  Mix  one  cup  of  sifted  en- 
riched flour  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Cut  four  to  six  tablespoons  of 
lard  into  the  flour  until  the  crumbs 
are  about  the  size  of  small  peas.  Then 
add  two  to  four  tablespoons  of  cold 
water,  a  little  at  a  time,  mixing 
quickly  and  evenly  through  the  flour 
with  a  fork  until  the  dough  just  holds 
in  a  ball. 

Use  as  little  water  as  possible.  Roll 
pastry  to  about  one-eighth-inch  in 
thickness  and  line  pie  pan,  allowing 
one-half -inch  crust  to  extend  over 
the  edge.  Crimp  edge  of  pastry. 

For  the  pie  filling,  mix  together 
one-third  cup  of  granulated  sugar, 
one-fourth  cup  brown  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt  and  two  table- 
spoons of  flour.  Add  five  cups  of 
very  thinly  sliced  apples.  Place  apple 
mixture  in  the  unbaked  pie  shell. 
Then  pour  two-thirds  cup  of  cream 
over  the  apples.  Sprinkle  with  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  of  cinnamon.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  for  50 
to  60  minutes,  or  until  the  apples  are 
tender. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


rpAKE  LAMB  CHOPS,  garnish  with  hot  mint-glazed  pear  halves,  and 
Man!  Oh!  Man!,  that's  good  eating!  Slip  the  pears  into  the  broiler 
during  the  last  few  minutes  of  broiling  time.  Lamb  rib,  loin  or  shoulder 
chops  all  may  be  prepared  by  broiling.  Chops  for  broiling  should  be  cut 
at  least  three-fourths  to  one-inch  thick;  thinner  chops  may  be  panbroiled. 


BROILED  LAMB  CHOPS  WITH 
MINT  GLACED  PEARS 

Six  rib,  loin  or  shoulder  lamb 
chops,  cut  one  to  two  inches  thick 

Salt 

Pepper 

Six  pear  halves 
Mint  jelly 


Set  regulator  to  broil.  Place  chops  on  broiler  rack.  Insert  broiler 
pan  and  rack  so  the  tops  of  one-inch  chops  are  two  to  three  inches  from 
the  heat  and  two-inch  chops  are  three  to  five  inches  from  the  heat. 
When  one  side  is  browned,  season,  and  turn.  About  five  minutes  before 
chops  are  done  on  the  second  side,  arrange  pear  halves  on  rack  with 
chops.  Place  a  teaspoon  of  mint  jelly  in  the  center  of  each  half.  Return 
to  broiler  and  finish  cooking  ^hops.  Season.  Lamb  chops  cut  one-inch 
thick  require  10  to  12  minutes  broiling  time.  Chops  cut  two  inches  thick 
require  20  to  22  minutes.  Six  servings. 
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LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

FOR  SALE.  Must  sell  15  registered  Angus 
bulls.  11-14  months  old.  25  registered  Angus 
Heiiers.  11-14  months  old.  Bangs  tested.  Over- 
stocked. Come  and  choose  yours.  Priced  right. 
Call  or  write   Owen  Stock  Farms,   Route  S5, 

Spencer,  Indiana.   

ENGLISH  LARGE  BLACKS,  the  best  breed 
for  the  American  market.  For  bacon  type, 
cross  with  Landrace  to  produce  first  cross 
Blue  Spotted  Hybrids,  then  cross  Blue  Spotted 
Hybrids  with  any  good  bacon  breed.  For 
meat  type,  cross  with  any  American  breed. 
Send  for  free  catalogue,  cross-breeding  folder 
and  photos  Tweddle  Farms,  Dept.  E.,  Fergus, 
Ontario.  Canada. 

LOOKING  FOR  Stock  Cattle?  We  buy  on 
order  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  year  'round. 
Call  us  for  particulars.  Grisham  Livestock 
Order    Buyers,    West    Plains,    Mo.  Telephone 

1045.  

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price   list.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

North  Prairie,  Wis.  __ 

FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  Shetland  Ponies,  Sorrel, 
Palomino,  Dapple,  $100  00  up  Studs,  Mares. 
Hoyt  Lovelace.  Box  293,  Mt.  Carmel.  Illinois. 
HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown.  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams  Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered. H.  L,  Clapp,  Burlington.  Wisconsin. 
SHEEP — Keep  In  line  with  progress  and 
Profits.  Get  Hampshire  Sheep.  For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association.  Stuart.  Iowa. 
CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse.  York,  Nebraska. 
HEREFORD  BEEF  Calves  $95.  Fancy.  Guaran- 
teed. Free  Delivery.  Speers  Hereford  Farms, 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  Phone  WA  9-8881.  Located 
16  miles  south  New  Stanton  Interchange. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

NEED  WORKERS?  Hard  working  farmers  and 
ranchers  (men  only)  from  Mexico's  cool  high- 
lands want  permanent  year  around  U  S.  jobs. 
Allow  three  months  for  worker's  arrival.  For 
free  information,  write:  S.  D.  Corona,  Office 
17-L,   Morelos   516,    Guadalajara.  Mexico. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  257.  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MR.  BUYER  save  up  to  50';  on  high  quality 
printing:  we  have  many  cuts  which  you  can 
use  free!  Our  printing  is  TOPS!  Raised  print- 
ing!  Flat  Printing!   We   know  how.  Peerless, 

266  Dean,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y.   

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderblrd. 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas 

SEPTIC  TANKS,  Cesspools.  Outdoor  Toilets. 
Keep  clean  and  odorless  with  Northel  Septic 
Tank  Reactivator.  Bacterial  concentrate  breaks 
up  solids  and  grease — prevents  overflow,  back- 
up, odors.  Regular  use  saves  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water — 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Six  months  supply  only  $2  95,  postpaid  (money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction),  or  rush  post- 
card for  free  details  Northel,  NL-7,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis  40,  Minnesota. 

WE  SWAP  10  in.  and  12  in.  L.  P.  records.  $1  00, 
7  in.  50c.  Send  a  list  of  five  choices.  Stereos 
included.    Greene's,    1359   51    Street,  Brooklyn 

19.  N.  Y.  

BOLT  AND  jVUT  Assortment  5/16  to  7/8  to  6 
in.  Hexhead.  New  Government  surplus  $15  00 
per  100  lbs.  F  O  B —check  with  order.  Rolling 
Equipment,  1125  Military  Road,  Kenmore  17, 
New  York. 

DRESSES  29c;  SHOES  59c;  Men's  Suits  $5.98; 
Trousers  $1  38.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  Cat- 
alog Transworld  164-DB  Christopher,  Brook- 
lyn  12,  N.  Y. 

NEW  SIMPLE  Simon  Fly  Trap  offers  effec- 
tive fly  control  without  poisons  or  electricity. 
Inexpensive,  safe,  dependable  and  trouble- 
free.  All  aluminum,  lasts  for  years.  $5  postpaid 
In  U.  S.  Dan  Camp,  Magnolia,  Texas. 
CALIFORNIA  REPORT  [96~0's.  Land,  Agricul- 
ture,  live  stock,  real  estate,  business,  retire- 
ment, sunshine  living  New  Book  tells  you  the 
true,  how,  where,  when  about  California. 
Avoid  Pitfalls,  enjoy  the  good  life  and  profits 
in  the  golden  state  Send  $3  00.  Hard  Back; 
Library  Edition  $4  50,  James  MacKay  Engi- 
neers,  356  L  West  Avenue  43,  L.  A.  65,  Calif. 
COLOR  SLIDES  of  American  beauties.  List- 
ings. Slides,  Box  384.  Chicago  90.  Illinois 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


LOST  HAIR  now  being  regrown  by  capsule. 
Research  data,  booklet  on  hair.  Free.  Basic 
Remedies,  Dept.  NW-6.  Monmouth,  Oregon. 
FREE  80-Page  Catalog.  Western  saddles! 
riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 
Box  1864-A1,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

 FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1.  Canada. 

FLORIDA  RANCHES  and  Waterfront  Prop- 
erty. Joe  Smith  Real  Estate,  P.  O.  Box  331, 
Brooksville,  Florida. 

BETTER  BUY  Bargains— Heart  of  America— 
McClellan  Real  Estate,  408  Poplar,  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.  Free  information. 

 STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES  

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$11  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous.  Free 
Veterinary  List.  VETCO,  Box  6305,  Minne- 
apolis 23,  Minnesota. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARTHWORMS 


BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  teach  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell.  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL— 
Hybrid  red  wigglers— 3000 — $5  95.  5000 — $8.95, 
10.000 — $16  95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia. 

 RE-MAILING  SERVICES  

LETTERS  SECRETLY  Re-mailed.  25c  monthly 
forwarding  receiving  $3.  Ked  Riding  1038  Palm 
Street.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada. 

LETTERS  MAILED  25c.  Forwarded  30c,  Henri 
Labrie.  Room  7A.  380  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  Canada. 


FOR  PARENTS 


"8  MISTAKES  PARENTS  MAKE."  Every  par- 
ent should  have  this  new  book  about  child 
training  It  is  free;  no  obligation.  Simply  ad- 
dress Parents  Association,  Dept.  1747,  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Ohio. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE 

OLD  COINS  Bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  25c.  Hutchinson's  Box  4747, 
Philadelphia  34.  Penna 

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  In- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana 


EARN  $50  00  FAST,  Sewing  aprons.  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52.  Wisconsin. 

 CATTLE  MARKERS  

CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  straps,  nylon  rope 
sets  Anklets,  rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft. 
Samples.  Nearest  dealer.  Bock's  Equip.,  Mat- 
toon,  111. 

 BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS  

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D.  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 


GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4  50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160  ,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

MAKE   BIG   MONEY   raising   rabbits,  cavies, 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us.  Free  information. 
Keeney  Brothers,  New  Freedom,  Penn. 
AUCTION     SCHOOL,     Free     Catalog.  Reisch 
Auctio".  School,  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 
LET   US   help   you   bring   vacationing  paying 
guests  to  your  farm.  Write  Farm  and  Country 
Sojourns.  530  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible!  Details,  $1. 
Treasury,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  Successfully  by  knowing 
facts.  48-page  illustrated  book  describing  25 
Breeds  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding,  Market- 
ing, etc.  Plus  Bulletin  25  cents.  American 
Rabbit  Association,  64  ARBA  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

RAISE  RABBITS  on  $500  month  plan.  Free 
details.  White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon  14,  Ohio. 


DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL  FARM  raised  Priced,  Registered 
Collies  for  Livestock  Companion.  Champion 
Grandparents.  Dennis  Hocking,  Albion,  Illinois. 
WHY  WALK  after  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
get  them  alone  Price  $35.  English  Shepherd 
pups.  $12.  Creek-Side  Kennels,  Beardsley 
Minnesota. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted!  Mail  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 
19.  N.  Y. 

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  co-operative 
publisher:  circular  free.  Forum  Publishing 
Company,   324  Newbury   Street,   Boston.  Mass. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit.  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave.,  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 
CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  ma> 
keting  service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hillsboro,  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 
YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  Is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St..  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
MAdison  2400. 

SERVING  12.000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  Al  Ludwig, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evansville  7, 
Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  Is  a  pace-setter  on 
the  world's  largest  market.  Night  receiving 
service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  111.  Phone: 
YArds  7-2340. 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Then  Wliy  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man- 
ner you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H-5350 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

•  We  feature  good  and  choice  stock- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

•  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


EQUITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  serves  50,000  live- 
stock producers  on  the  Milwaukee  terminal 
market  and  with  7  auctions  located  around 
Wisconsin.  We  supply  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle and  lambs.  C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stockyards 
Milwaukee   1,   Wis.    Phone:    Mitchell  5-6740. 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-  4611. 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers— over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria  2,  111.  Phone  4-5410. 

ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 

4-  5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H.  R.  Massey.  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797, 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson,  Miss.  Phone: 
EM  6-9434.  

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone 
AL  5-3472.  

LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers.  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson.  Manager. 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  T.  W.  Fife.  Mgr.,  Live- 
stock Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11,  Iowa. 
Phone:  5-1668. 


PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 

ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  it  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3,600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers,  Mgr..  Live  Stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Phone: 
ADams  8-1793. 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake,  Los 
Angeles,  Brawley,  Calif  ;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont  : 
Phoenix  and  Yuma.  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748. 

TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN. 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  Information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg..  Fort  Worth  6,  Tex.  Phone:  MArket 
4-3177  

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8,  Okla    Phone:   CEntral  2-3128. 

VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10,000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W.  Feldmiller.  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  HOward 
6-8994.  

OPERATING  SALES  YARDS  at  Visalia,  Fres- 
no, Hanford  and  Madera,  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Marketing  Assn.  serves  4,500  members. 
Country  older  service  sells  fat  cattle  for  feed- 
lot  operators  and  purchases  replacement  cattle 
for  members.  Sales  service  at  auction.  Patron- 
age refunds.  H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Visalia. 
Calif.    Phone  REdwood  2-4855.   
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Summer  Implants  O.K. 

Steers  implanted  with  12  mg.  of 
stilbestrol  when  pastured  in  the 
spring,  showed  marked  increases  in 
weight  gains  during  the  grazing  sea- 
son. Such  implants  did  not  lower  the 
performance  of  cattle  in  the  feedlot 
nor  affect  carcass  quality  adversely, 
reports  Dr.  J.  P.  Fontenot,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  The  test  in- 
volved 100  steers  at  Fleetwood  Farms; 
60  steers  at  Graves  Brothers  Farm. 
At  Fleetwood,  steers  were  pastured 
together,  but  50  received  no  implant. 
The  other  50  steers  received  12  mg. 
of  stilbestrol  in  the  spring.  In  late 
August  all  cattle  were  fed  as  a  group 
and  received  10  mg.  of  stilbestrol  in 
the  feed  each  day. 

Implanted  steers  gained  33  lbs. 
more  during  the  grazing  period,  and 
14.5  lbs.  more  in  the  feedlot  than 
steers  not  implanted.  There  was  no 
marked  difference  in  feeder  grades 
between  the  two  lots.  Differences  in 
slaughter  and  carcass  grades  were 
minor.  At  Graves  Brothers  Farm,  30 
steers  received  12  mg.  implants,  30 
received  none.  In  the  fall,  15  of  the 
implanted  group  and  15  no-implant 
steers  then  received  36  mg.  implants 
when  going  into  the  feedlot.  They  got 
no  additional  stilbestrol  in  the  ration. 

The  12  mg.  implant  group  gained 
37  lbs.  more  on  pasture.  There  was 


no  difference  in  gains  in  the  feedlot 
between  the  two  groups.  The  single 
spring  implant  had  no  effect  on  feed- 
er, slaughter,  or  carcass  grades.  The 
36  mg.  implant  group  gained  40  lbs. 
more  than  those  not  implanted.  A 
single  implant  in  spring  or  fall  did 
not  reduce  slaughter  or  carcass  grade. 
However,  when  both  implants  were 
used,  carcass  grades  were  reduced  by 
one-third  of  a  grade. 

Keep  Cattle  off  Larkspur 

Cattle  with  a  sweet -tooth  will 
graze  poisonous  larkspur  to  get  the 
sugar-like  substances  in  the  blossoms 
called  "mannitol,"  report  Wyoming 
researchers  C.  S.  Gilbert  and  Harold 
Eppson.  These  biochemists  have  been 
studying  larkspur  poisoning  of  Wyo- 
ming cattle  since  1955.  The  weed  kills 
$250,000  worth  of  cattle  in  that  state 
each  year.  Most  of  the  trouble  occurs 
in  the  early  spring  when  the  plant 
puts  out  green  shoots  that  look  at- 
tractive to  cattle  that  have  been  win- 
tered on  dry  feed. 

But  other  losses  occur  late  in  the 
grazing  season  after  larkspur  has  lost 
its  early-spring  appeal.  Cattlemen 
can  get  "larkspur  pills"  to  treat  cattle 
if  found  soon  enough,  but  the  best 
solution  is  to  keep  cattle  out  of  pas- 
tures where  the  poison  plant  grows. 
Larkspur,  though  poisonous,  offers 


much  feed  value.  Some  cattle  will  go 
out  of  their  way  to  get  the  plant — 
probably  those  with  a  sweet  tooth — 
but  other  animals  in  the  same  pas- 
ture will  leave  the  plant  alone. 

Co-Ral  Spray  Kills  99%  Grubs 

Using  a  systemic  grubicide  spray 
(Chemargo's  Co-Ral),  Utah  research- 
ers obtained  a  99%  control  of  cattle 
grubs  on  9,000  range  cattle  plus  a 
five  months  control  of  lice  in  an  ex- 
tensive range  test  last  summer.  A 
careful  check  of  each  herd  in  early 
April  showed  that  cattle  sprayed  with 
Co-Ral  had  an  average  of  only  10 
grubs  per  100  head.  Untreated  herds 
had  an  average  of  19  grubs  per  ani- 
mal with  some  animals  showing  as 
many  as  49  grubs  per  head. 

Idaho  Beef  is  Booming 

Idaho's  famous  spuds  have  taken 
a  back  seat  to  beef  cattle.  The  Idaho 
beef  industry  is  today  the  largest  sin- 
gle source  of  agricultural  income  in 
the  state  and  T.  Donald  Bell,  head  of 
the  state  university's  animal  hus- 
bandry department,  says  that  by  1968 
"it  will  be  the  state's  largest  single 
source  of  income.  (Idaho  ranked  24th 
as  a  beef  state  in  1959  with  1,007,000 
head  of  cattle.) 

Cattle  feeding  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  boom.  Last  year  Idaho 


cattle  feeders  finished  149,000  head 
(14th  in  the  U.  S.)  as  compared  to  an 
average  26,000  head  a  year  between 
1930  and  1940— a  470%  increase.  Only 
California  has  shown  a  greater  in- 
crease in  cattle  feeding.  Four  rea- 
sons cited  by  Bell  for  the  boom  are: 

•  Increasing  abundance  of  feed 
products  —  alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage, 
barley,  sugar  beet  pulp,  potatoes. 

•  Increasing  numbers  of  feeder 
cattle  available  in  the  area. 

•  Expanding  markets  on  the  West 
Coast. 

•  Awareness  of  farmers  of  possi- 
bilities for  cattle  feeding. 

Peak  Season  Shifts  in  West 

The  peak  season  for  marketing  cat- 
tle from  California  and  Arizona 
feedlots  runs  from  November 
through  February,  reports  USDA. 
The  study  of  feedlot  operations  in 
these  two  states  indicate  that  market- 
ings are  more  complementary  in  na- 
ture than  competitive.  In  California 
the  peak  month  for  placing  cattle  on 
feed  was  October  in  the  1953-55  pe- 
riod but  it  had  changed  to  June  by 
1956-58.  In  Arizona  for  the  same  pe- 
riod the  month  of  high  placements 
shifted  from  November  to  October. 
California  cattle  remained  in  feed- 
lots  from  3  to  4  months;  in  Arizona 
they  were  kept  on  feed  4  to  6  months. 


Hogs 


Corn  Silage  is  Good  for  Sows 

Corn  silage  can  be  fed  with  satis- 
factory results  to  bred  sows  or  gilts 
during  gestation,  six  years  of  research 
at  Purdue  University  shows.  Feeding 
of  good  quality  corn  silage,  1.5  lbs.  of 
a  high  quality  protein  supplement 
and  minerals  free  choice  resulted  in 
a  20  %  reduction  in  feed  costs,  an  in- 
crease of  1.4  to  2.0  more  pigs  per  sow 
at  farrowing,  and  an  increase  of  .3  to 
1.3  more  pigs  per  litter  at  weaning. 


Cost  of  Antibiotics 

Antibiotics  have  a  place  in  swine 
rations  but  depending  on  them  as  the 
only  method  for  stopping  diseases 
can  be  very  costly.  Illinois  live  stock 
specialist  G.  R.  Carlisle  cites  two  hog 
producers  as  examples.  The  first  man 
follows  good  sanitation  and  disease 
control  practices.  He  gets  good  per- 
formance by  using  only  10  to  12  grams 
of  antibiotic  in  a  ton  of  feed.  At  100 
a  gram,  the  antibiotic  costs  up  to  $2. 
The  other  producer  relies  entirely  on 
antibiotics  and  must  use  100  grams  in 
each  ton  of  feed — at  a  cost  of  about 
$10  per  ton. 


Durocs  Prove 

Fourth-generation  200-pound 
Duroc  hogs,  selected  for  low  backfat, 
yielded  an  average  8.2  pounds  more 
lean  meat  and  9.6  pounds  less  fat  than 
their  fourth-generation  cousins  se- 
lected for  high  backfat  at  USDA's 
Beltsville  Research  Center.  The  lean 
Durocs  averaged  29%  less  fat  and 
yielded  11%  more  lean  cuts  than  the 
high  backfat  Durocs.  The  loin  muscle 
area  of  the  lean  animals  averaged  1.1 
square  inches  larger  than  the  fat 
hogs. 

Backfat  thickness  itself  increased 
21%  in  the  fourth  generation  of 
Durocs  selected  for  high  backfat.  In 
the  low  backfat  line,  it  was  reduced 
17%.  Duroc  foundation  stock  used  in 


Meat-Type  Test 

the  test  averaged  1.49  inches  of  back- 
fat. For  the  high-fat  line  this  was  in- 
creased to  1.82  inches;  in  the  low-fat 
line  it  was  reduced  to  1.25  inches. 

High-fat  Durocs  showed  a  progres- 
sive decrease  in  weaning  weights, 
post-weaning  weight  growth  while 
the  opposite  was  true  of  the  low-fat 
Durocs.  High-fats  averaged  29.7 
pounds  at  weaning  and  made  average 
daily  gains  of  1.47  pounds  from  wean- 
ing until  probed  for  backfat  thick- 
ness at  175  pounds.  The  low-fats 
averaged  35.2  pounds  at  weaning  and 
gained  1.58  pounds  daily.  Both  lines 
averaged  10  pigs  per  litter  at  birth 
and  weaned  an  averaged  7.7  pigs. 

The  moral:  Raise  meat-type  hogs. 


Baby  Pigs  'Can  Take  It' 

Young  pigs  don't  need  to  be  pam- 
pered with  a  steady  60°  F.  but  thrive 
best  within  the  range  of  45  to  90°  F., 
Iowa  tests  show.  Feed  efficiency  and 
average  daily  gain  of  12-to-50-pound 
pigs  raised  in  confinement  within 
that  temperature  range  nearly 
equalled  that  of  pigs  kept  at  a  con- 
stant 60°  F.  in  the  tests. 

However,  pigs  over  50  pounds  ex- 
posed to  temperatures  ranging  be- 
tween 85  to  105°  F.  and  averaging 
94°,  gained  15%  less  than  growing 
pigs  housed  at  60°.  Average  daily 
gain  also  declines  as  temperatures  go 
below  60°. 

Pigs  Practice  Togetherness 

Pigs  practice  togetherness  and 
seem  to  be  oriented  to  a  24-hour  day, 
reports  L.  A.  Facto  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity who  made  an  around-the- 
clock  photographic  record  of  one  lot 
of  pigs.  Pigs  sleep  more  at  night  than 
during  the  day  and  their  feeding, 
drinking,  sleeping  and  other  habits 
tend  to  follow  a  rhythmic  pattern 
showing  the  tendency  of  pigs  to  do 
things  together. 


Sheep 


Sheep  Equipment  Plans,  Yours  for  $1 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 

Keep  Ewes  off  Alfalfa 

You  can  get  earlier,  more  uniform 
lamb  crops  next  spring  by  keeping 
breeding  ewes  off  legume  pasture  at 
least  two  weeks  before  breeding 
season  starts  aad  during  the  breeding 
season.  Another  big  help  in  getting 
an  early  and  uniform  (hence  more 
profitable)  lamb  crop  is  to  use  sterile 
(vasectomized)  rams  just  prior  to 
the  breeding  season. 

Australian  sheep  breeders  found 
that  they  could  advance  the  period 
when  the  peak  number  of  ewes  con- 
ceived by  about  two  weeks  if  "teaser" 
rams  were  introduced  two  weeks 
ahead  of  fertile  rams.  In  tests  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  teaser  rams 
were  run  with  ewes  for  two  weeks, 
then  fertile  rams  were  turned  in. 
About  two  and  one-half  times  as 
many  ewes  lambed  in  the  teased 
group  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  season  than  a  control  group. 


rpHE  FIRST  Midwest  Plan  Service 
book  of  "build-it-yourself"  sheep 
equipment  designs  is  now  available 
through  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer for  $1  a  copy.  Most  of  the  67 
plans  in  the  40-page  booklet  are  not 
available  anywhere  else.  The  collec- 
tion of  advanced-design  working 
drawings  and  cutting  lists  on  han- 
dling devices,  shipping  facilities,  cor- 
rals, gates  and  pens  emphasizes  the 
rapid  changes  in  the  sheep  industry 
and  the  trend  toward  high-efficiency 
operations. 

Midwest  Plan  Service  is  a  non- 
profit activity  of  13  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities.  All  plans  in 
the  Sheep  Book  have  been  developed 
and  tested  by  agricultural  engineers 
and  sheep  specialists  at  the  cooperat- 


ing colleges  and  universities. 

The  Sheep  Equipment  Plans  book 
is  designed  to  provide  the  same  serv- 
ice to  sheep  producers  that  earlier 
editions  did  for  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
and  hog  producers.  (Both  the  "Beef 
and  Dairy  Equipment  Plans"  and  the 
"Swine  Equipment  Plans"  booklets 
are  still  available  through  this  maga- 
zine at  $1  each. 

The  editors  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producer  believe  you  will  find  the 
Sheep  Equipment  Book  of  real  value 
in  your  sheep  enterprise.  Send  your 
check  or  $1  bill  at  our  risk  to:  Sheep 
Plans  Editor,  National  Live  Stock 
Producer,  139  North  Clark  St.,  Chi- 
cago 2,  111.  Allow  us  a  few  days  for 
processing  your  order  and  we'll  see 
that  you  get  a  copy. 


First,  You  Gotta  Like  Sheep 

The  difference  between  high  profits 
and  high  losses  in  the  sheep  business 
is  management  in  the  opinion  of  Don 
Walker,  University  of  Illinois.  Rec- 
ords of  Illinois  1959  sheep  projects 
show  that  the  top-third  of  sheep  pro- 
ducers realized  a  return  of  $32  for 
each  ewe  in  their  flocks.  The  bottom- 
third  grossed  only  $22. 

Top  sheep  producers  did  these 
things: — 

•  They  like  sheep. 

•  Their  ewes  lamb  early  so  that 
lambs  can  hit  high  early  markets  in 
May  or  June. 

•  They  control  parasites. 

•  They  produce  good  pastures  for 
their  flocks. 

•  They  feed  grain  to  ewes  shortly 
before  lambing  and  after  lambing  un- 
til pasturing.  Then  they  creep-feed 
lambs. 

•  They  dock  and  castrate  lambs. 
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+3t  cjCoohd  to  the  Editor 


Get  Readv  for  the  Countdown! 


\  WILL  YOU  AND  YOURS  be  alive 
after  it's  over?  We're  referring 
|o  the  nuclear  holocaust  of  World 
War  III,  which  by  design  or  accident 
may  suddenly  engulf  the  world  and 
be  the  end  of  civilization  as  we  know 
it. 

The  nation's  mission  is  to  survive 
the  initial  attack,  recover  and  fight 
on  to  victory.  Rural  families  must 
survive  the  attack  if  the  nation  is  to 
achieve  its  mission. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mo- 
bilization believes  that  Russian  mis- 
siles are  zeroed  in  on  some  300  prime 
bomb  targets  in  the  United  States, 
including  our  large  cities,  industrial 
complexes  and  military  installations. 

Half  the  nation's  180  million  people 
are  concentrated  in  these  target 
areas.  For  these  unfortunate  souls 
(either  in  victory  or  defeat)  the 
lights  go  out  and  their  troubles  in 
this  world  are  over.  However,  there 
are  some  90  million  Americans  in 
non-target  areas;  60  million  live  on 
farms  and  ranches  or  in  communi- 
ties of  less  than  2,500  population. 

These  folks  who  survive  the  initial 
impact  of  the  bombs  and  rockets  must 
also  survive  radio-active  fallout. 
Dangerous  amounts  of  fallout  settles 
in  areas  distant  from  explosions  in 
from  one  to  six  hours. 

During  this  period  —  as  our  com- 
manding officer  used  to  say — "I  want 
you  to  hit  the  deck  running."  Carry 
out  planned  survival  actions  for  your- 
self, your  family  and  your  live  stock. 

An  H-bomb  generates  tremendous 
blast  and  heat  and  radiation.  Fallout 
is  a  long-term  hazard  to  humans,  ani- 
mals and  farmlands.  Fallout  rays  are 
of  three  kinds  —  alpha,  beta  and 
gamma.  Alpha  is  the  least  harmful 
unless  taken  into  the  body  via  con- 
taminated food  or  water,  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  or  absorbed  through 
open  wounds. 

Beta  rays  are  harmful  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  But  they  can 
be  stopped  by  heavy,  thick  clothing, 


and  will  burn  the  skin  severely  on 
contact  unless  promptly  washed. 
Gamma  rays  with  high  penetrating 
power  are  the  most  deadly. 

For  protection  against  gamma  rays 
only  thick  and  dense  shielding  is  pos- 
sible. This  shielding  means  2%  inches 
of  lead,  7  inches  of  steel,  24  inches  of 
concrete,  36  inches  of  earth,  50  inches 
of  water,  90  inches  —  almost  eight 
feet — of  wood. 

The  greatest  danger  from  radiation 
is  within  the  first  two  days,  but  you 
should  be  prepared  to  remain  in  a 
shelter  for  two  weeks.  Listen  to 
CONELRAD  broadcasts,  640  and  1240 
on  the  radio  dial,  to  find  out  when  it's 
safe  to  leave  shelter.  (That's  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  someone's  still 
around  to  broadcast). 

Build  your  shielded  shelter  with 
an  air  intake  filter  to  keep  out  radio- 
active dust.  Put  in  a  two-week  supply 
of  food  and  water  (7  gallons  per 
person);  canned  and  dried  foods  that 
don't  require  cooking;  gasoline  fuel 
for  heat  and  power;  a  battery 
powered  radio,  a  clock  and  a  calen- 
dar, books,  bunks,  garbage  cans,  and 
the  Bible. 

If  you  build  a  family  fallout  shelter 
— don't  fret  because  you  don't  have 
to  use  it — it  can  serve  such  peacetime 
uses  as  refuge  from  storms,  food  stor- 
age, even  a  recreation  room. 

The  best  protection  for  live  stock 
is  an  underground  shelter  topped  by 
three  feet  of  earth.  A  wide  trench 
roofed  with  timbers  and  covered  with 
earth  is  sufficient.  Provide  safe  feed 
and  water  supplies. 

Order  copies  of  these  publications 
from  your  state  or  county  Civil  De- 
fense office:  "The  Family  Fallout 
Shelter,  MP-15;"  "Facts  About  Fall- 
out Protection,  L-18;"  "First  Aid,  L-2- 
12;"  "Defense  Against  Radioactive 
Fallout  on  Farms,  FB-2107;"  "In- 
dividual &  Family  Survival  Require- 
ments, NP-2-1." 

Be  prepared  for  the  countdown! 
10-9-8-7-6-  


Your  One  Vole  II aw  I'ower 


QNE  OF  THE  PRIVILEGES  of 
American  citizenship  is  voting  by 
secret  ballot  in  free  elections.  Our 
forefathers  pledged  "their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor"  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  so  that  you 
might  have  and  exercise  that  right. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  vot- 
ing records  that  not  every  American 
exercises  his  right  to  vote.  Of  the 
.  102,  743,000  people  registered  and  eli- 
gible to  vote  in  the  1956  presidential 
election,  only  60.4%  or  62,027,000  cast 
a  vote. 

Many  people  do  not  go  to  the  polls 
because  of  skepticism  or  cynicism: 
"Of  what  use  is  my  single  vote?" 

Make  no  such  mistake  in  judg- 
ment; your  one  vote  really  counts.  In 
1944,  Senator  Taft  carried  Ohio  by 
less  than  one  vote  per  precinct.  In 
1954,  Senator  Neuberger  of  Oregon 
won  by  the  same  margin.  In  1948, 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  (who  could 
be  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Pres- 
ident this  year)  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  87  votes. 

In  1954,  Governor  Harriman  of 
New  York  won  by  a  shade  more  than 
one  vote  per  precinct.  In  1950,  Gov- 
ernor Williams  of  Michigan  was 
elected  by  less  than  one  vote  for 
every  three  precincts. 

And  in  1948,  in  a  national  upset 
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election,  President  Harry  Truman 
carried  California  and  Ohio  by  less 
than  one  vote  per  precinct  and  there- 
by won  re-election  to  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  land. 

The  same  slim  margin  could  de- 
cide the  1960  presidential  election. 
The  vote  you  cast  is  a  decisive  vote. 
The  vote  you  don't  cast  can  be  de- 
cisive, too. 

Idaho,  the  voting  champion  of  all 
states,  sent  77.3%  of  its  voting  popu- 
lation to  the  polls  in  1956.  Idaho 
voters  enjoy  permanent  registration 
and  are  allowed  to  register  and  vote 
up  to  three  days  before  an  election. 
Only  six  months  state  residency  and 
30  days  in  the  county  are  required. 

By  contrast,  Mississippi  had  the 
poorest  voting  record  in  the  1956  elec- 
tion— only  22.1%  of  her  citizens  went 
to  the  polls. 

It's  true,  of  course,  that  changes  in 
our  voting  laws  are  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  national  percentage  turn- 
out of  voters.  But  changing  the  law 
won't  overcome  the  voter's  natural 
lethargy.  You're  the  only  one  who 
can  do  that.  Cast  your  vote  this  year 
to  keep  your  government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple." 


ampler 


3  good  reasons  you're  ahead  with  a 
PAPEC  FORAGE  HARVESTER 

PRICE.  It's  reasonably  priced,  yet  the  Papec  Forage  Harvester  will  outper- 
form many  machines  that  cost  more. 

MAINTENANCE.  You'll  spend  less  for  upkeep  because  the  Papec  Forage  Har- 
vester is  simply  designed,  ruggedly  built  —  with  a  minimum  of  moving  parts. 

PERFORMANCE.  Patented  silage  shelf  insures  even  flow,  uniform  cut  and  low 

power  requirements.  You  get  all  the  crop  in. .. standing  —  down  —  tall  short 

...with  Papec's  advanced  design  row  crop  attachment.  Handles  up  to  25  tons 
of  silage  per  hour.  More  convenient  features  for  your  money  than  any  other 
forage  harvester  —  including  optional  direct  cut,  hay  pick-up,  and  one  and 
two-row  attachments. 

You'll  keep  your  Papec  on  the  go  spring,  summer  and  fall  harvesting  high 
nutrient,  low-cost  silage,  early  cut  hay,  oats,  sorghum,  corn,  etc.  Make  the 
Papec  the  heart  of  your  forage  harvesting  system.  Whether  your  operation  is 
large  or  small  you'll  make  more  profit  per  acre  with  a  Papec  Forage  Harvester. 


PAPEC 

MACHINE  CO. 

Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Best  in  Feed  and 
Forage  Equipment 


□  Forage  Harvesters 

□  Utility  Harvesters 
(Flail  type) 

□  Crop  Blowers 

Please  send  me  information  about  the  Papec   CI  Hammer  Mills 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  NL-7 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Units  I  have  checked. 


7Vame_ 


Address^ 


City_ 


State- 


□  Portable 
Feed  Makers 

□  Field  Sprayers 

□  Roller  Mills 

□  Crop  Dryers 

□  Silo  Unloaders 

□  Self-Unloading 
Wagons 

□  Elevators 

□  Clipper  Mulchers 


The  yower  idea 

GEHL'S  SELF-UNLOADER 

perfect  bunkmate  for  any  feeding  need 


Get  the  Gehl  Power  Idea!  Go 

automatic  from  field  to  feeding 
with  the  self-unloading  forage 
box.  Power-empties  a  load  in 
minutes  ...  no  forking,  no  rak- 
ing.  Completely  graintight  too. 

Gehl's  self-unloader  is  perfect 
for  feeding  and  harvesting  all 
forage  crops.  Extra  advantages: 
rear  or  side  unloading,  3  forward 


apron  speeds,  four-chain  convey- 
or to  assure  top  versatility  for 
every  need.  That's  why  the  Gehl 
self-unloader  follows  the  harvest. 
It  speeds  the  crop  from  field  to 
feed  bunk,  forage  blower  or 
trench.  Tandem  wheels  make 
tighter  turns,  easy  backing. 

Get  the  full  labor-saving  facts 
from  your  Gehl  dealer.  For  free 
folder  mail  the  coupon  below. 


GEHL 


12-59R3 

r 


New  low-cost  self- 
unloader  with  rear 
delivery  automat- 
ically fills  trench 
silos,  speeds  un- 
loading at  the 
blower.  Metal  ports 
kit  gives  you  com- 
plete mechanism 
for  build-it-your. 
self  forage  box. 


GEHL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  UG-41-12,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  full  details  on  Gehl  self-unloading  forage  boxes 

Name   "~ 

Route   

Town   State   □   I  om  a  student 

GEHL  PUTS  ALL  PRICE   FACTORS   IN   YOUR  FAVOR 
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TWO-WAY 

OLIVER 

Husks  or  Shells 


Saves  More  Corn  3  Big  Ways 


:           Top  capacity. 

..low  cost!  : 

s       •  Modern  safety-clutch  • 

Special-design  snapping  \ 

•  protection. 

rolls.  • 

J        •  Interchangeable  husker  and  • 

Deep,  sway-back  center  • 

•           sheller  units. 

elevator.  • 

J        •  Three  roller  gathering  chains  * 

Husky,  tubular  main  frame.  • 

•           per  row.  • 

One-year  guarantee  of  parts.  • 

Model  73  saves  big  money  in  equipment  investment,  too.  Basic 
frame  and  gathering  unit  take  husker  or  sheller,  enabling  you  to 
convert  it  at  surprisingly  low  cost  to  fit  future  harvesting  plans. 


*  4 :k...fii,->  *~ 


Pick  your  method — husk  or  shell.  Then  choose  a  convertible  Oliver  73 
to  save  more  of  your  corn  three  big  ways. 

ONE:  Oliver's  three  roller  gathering  chains  per  row,  combined  with 
"live,"  open-end  roll  points,  reach  right  down  to  ground  level  to  pull 
in  hard-to-get  "down"  stalks. 

TWO:  Specially  designed  rolls  control  the  position  of  the  ears  when 
snapped  to  reduce  shell-off. 

THREE:  Ears  are  shed  quickly  to  cut  shell-off  losses  still  more.  A  sway- 
back  elevator  reaches  deep  into  the  gathering  unit,  follows  the  incline 
of  the  snapping  rolls  to  catch  ears  sooner. 

And  however  you  go — husking  or  shelling — you'll  get  extra  capacity 
in  the  Model  73,  America's  newest  picker  for  100-plus  crops.  Eight 
47-inch-long  rubber  and  metal  rolls  in  the  husker  strip  the  flood  of  ears 
gently  and  fast.  In  the  sheller,  a  spacious,  round-bar  cage  minimizes 
cracking,  handles  the  heaviest  hybrid  yields  with  ease. 

Get  the  facts  on  how  much  you  can  save  with  a  convertible  Oliver  73, 
and  the  extra  dollars  Oliver's  6%  cash  bonus  trade-in  puts  in  your  pocket. 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  111: 


GO   B I G  G  E  R  .  .  . G  O  BETTER- 
GET  OLIVER  TEAM  ED-POWER 
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NOW! 


You  get  more  corn  and  bean  harvesting 
advantages  than  ever  in  the  new 


JOHN  DEERE 


COMBINES 


You'll  combine  from  1000  to  4000  bushels  of  corn  per 
day  with  a  big-capacity  Hi-Lo  Combine  and  corn  at* 
tachment.  Above  is  the  popular  Hi-Lo  55  Combine. 


New  low-cut  for  soybeans  ...  three  new  corn  attachments 


You  have  a  choice  of  four' new  John 
Deere  Hi-Lo  Combines  and  with  each 
you  get  today's  most  complete  lineup 
of  corn-  and  bean-saving  advantages. 

There  are  new  advanced  two-row 
corn  attachments  for  all  models  of  Hi- 
Lo  Combines — a  new  four-row  attach- 
ment for  the  big  95.  There's  a  new  low- 
cut  soybean  cutter  bar  that  shaves  the 
ground  to  save  the  lowest  growing 
soybean  pods.  In  45,  55,  and  95  you 


get  more  engine  power  to  keep  you  on 
the  move  at  a  steadier  clip  in  your 
heaviest  crops.  And,  you  adjust  cyl- 
inder and  concave  spacing  on  the  go 
from  the  combine  seat.  You  can  even 
get  finger-tip  control,  to  raise  and  lower 
the  reel,  and  to  adjust  reel  speed.* 

See  the  combine  of  your  choice  at 
your  John  Deere  dealer's.  Available 
in  sizes  from  8  to  18  feet.  The  John 
Deere  Credit  Plan  makes  payment  easy. 

*Available  as  special  equipment. 


Low-growing  soybeans  are  no  problem  with  new  Johr» 
Deere  Hi-Lo  Combines  and  their  new  low-cut  cutter  bar. 


JOHN  DEERE 

3300    RIVER   DRIVE   •   MOLINE  •  ILLINOIS 


WHEREVER    CROPS     GROW,    THERE'S    A    GROWING     DEMAND    FOR    JOHN    DEERE    FARM  EQUIPMENT 
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Reduce  Your  Shrink  Losses 
Care  for  Lambs  before  Birth 


•  When  Hogs  Are  Fed  at  Market 

•  Live  Stock  Outlook  for  August 


"Our  back  roads  are  tire-killers— 
that's  why  it  pays  to  use  Firestones !" 


declares  Charles  Good,  Chester,  Montana.  "The 
Firestone  All  Traction  has  them  all  beat  for 
traction  and  wear.  I  specify  Firestones  on 
trucks  and  all  other  new  equipment.  When  it's 
time  for  new  tires  I  get  my  dealer,  Bob  Keith, 
to  put  on  more  Firestones.  You  know  what 
you're  getting.  And  the  service  is  unbeatable!" 

Like  Charles  Good,  you'll  find  Firestone  truck 
tires  deliver  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  FIRESTONE  RUBBER-X,  the  longest  wearing 
rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  truck  tires, 
greatly  prolongs  tread  life. 

•  FIRESTONE  SHOCK-FORTIFIED  CORD  gives 
you  built-in  stamina  for  top  impact  resistance 
under  roughest  hauling  conditions. 

•  FIRESTONE  TRANSPORT  TIRE:  designed 
and  built  to  give  you  maximum  mileage  at 
minimum  cost  on  general  farm  hauling. 

•  FIRESTONE  ALL  TRACTION  TIRE:  improved 
road  mileage  leader  with  top  traction  for  feed 
lots,  soft  fields  and  lanes. 


•  FIRESTONE  SUPER  ALL  TRACTION  TIRE: 

heavy  duty,  wide,  extra  deep  tread  for  traction 
on  highways  or  in  mud  or  snow. 

Extra  service  at  no  extra  cost — that's  the  Fire- 
stone story  over  and  over  again!  See  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  about  the  complete 
line  of  Firestone  farm  tractor  and  implement 
tires,  too.  Firestone's  FREE  NEW  TRACTOR 
TIRE  LOANER  SERVICE  keeps  your  equip- 
ment working  during  retreads  and  repairs. 


 : — ~z~ 


SAVE  AND  BE  SURE 

with  Firestone  tires  on  oil  your  wheels! 


Super 

All  Traction*  Traction* 


TRUCK  

All  Transport* 


 CAR   » 

De  Luxe 
Champion* 

*f  irestone  T.M. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1960,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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(~)UR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
Leslie  Hansen,  1960  "Truckers' 
Queen"  of  the  Sioux  City,  la.,  Stock- 
yards and  hostess  to  more  than  20,- 
000  farmers  and  their  families  at  that 
market's  recent  Pork  Fair. 

Lovely,  blonde  Leslie  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durwood  Hansen 
who  raise  purebred  Angus  and  farm 
200  acres  near  Sioux  City.  She  has 
been  employed  as  a  stenographer  for 
a  stockyards  commission  firm  since 
graduation  from  high  school  last 
year. 

Leslie  holds  a  Hampshire  pig  from 
the  farm  of  William  Leckband,  a 
neighbor,  who  raises  more  than  100 
hogs  each  year  on  his  400-acre  farm. 
The  Truckers  Queen  Contest  was 
sponsored  by  Sioux  City  merchants. 
Leslie  won  a  wristwatch  and  a  "hope 
chest"  of  other  merchandise.  Her 
name  was  entered  in  the  contest  by 
Lester  Moyse,  a  trucker  from  Law- 
ton,  Iowa.  Photo  courtesy  of  John 
Shannahan,  publisher  of  Farm  to 
Market  News,  a  truckers'  news- 
paper. 
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Reputation  feeder  IV.  Wallace  Hoi  man  says— 


"I'm  sold  on  MOREA  liquid  supplement" 


"I  started  feeding  MOREA  liquid  supple- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1958  when  it  was 
first  introduced  in  my  area/'  says  Mr. 
Holman,  of  Delta,  Utah.  "Feeding  that 
first  lot  of  cattle  on  MOREA  liquid  feed 
sold  me!  They  gained  an  average  of  2.67 
pounds  per  head  per  day.  Since  then,  I 
have  fed  out  a  number  of  lots  of  cattle 
on  the  MOREA  feed  program. 

CATTLE  STAY  ON  FEED 

"I  believe  Morea  supplement  helps  keep 
my  cattle  on  feed,"  says  Mr.  Holman. 
"They  get  good  alfalfa  hay,  all  the  corn 
silage  they  will  eat  and  about  llA  pounds 
of  rolled  barley  per  day.  The  average  con- 
sumption of  Morea  liquid  feed  over  the 
first  65  days  with  my  present  lot  of  cattle 
has  been  1.4  pounds  per  head  per  day.  This 
drops  off  later  in  the  feeding  period.  My 
cattle  on  the  Morea  feed  program  are  in 
good  condition  and  seem  more  docile. 

UPS  FEED  EFFICIENCY 

"The  Morea  feed  program  encourages  bet- 
'  ter  digestion,"  Mr.  Holman  adds.  "You 
can't  find  any  grain  in  the  droppings,  even 
when  I  push  the  cattle  toward  the  end  of 


feeding  as  high  as  15  pounds  of  barley  a 
day.  Morea  supplement  helps  me  get 
complete  utilization  of  the  grain. 

QUALITY  MEAT 

"The  quality  of  meat  produced  on  the 
Morea  feed  program  is  really  impressive," 
adds  Mr.  Holman.  "I  sent  some  cattle  to  a 
local  packer  as  a  test  recently,  and  they  all 
graded  choice.  From  time  to  time  we  kill 
an  animal  for  home  use,  and  the  meat  is 
better  and  more  tender.  The  carcasses  have 
less  surplus  cover  fat  and  the  fat  is  whiter. 
I  intend  to  continue  feeding  Morea  sup- 
plement. It  gives  me  such  fine  results." 


THE  KEY  IS  ETHANOL 

Morea  liquid  supplement  helps  cattle  and 
sheep  to  digest  cellulose  faster  and  get 
greater  feed  value  out  of  grain  and  rough- 
age. The  key  ingredient  is  ethanol  (ethyl 
alcohol)  in  combination  with  urea  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid,  molasses  and  trace 
mineral  elements.  For  the  full  explanation 
of  how  it  works,  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

You,  too,  can  profitably  fit  Morea  sup- 
plement into  your  feeding  program,  just  as 
Mr.  Holman  has  done.  You  can  get  Morea 
liquid  feed  promptly  in  most  areas.  Write 
now  to  the  nearest  address  below  for  com- 
plete details  on  Morea  supplement. 


Morea  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Feed  Service  Corporation. 


FEED  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  Crete,  Nebraska 

OR 

U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS  CO.,  99  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16  -  1901  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  57 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  Morea  liquid  feed,  including  the  new 
4-page  summary  report  of  how  it  works. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS^ 


CITY_ 


.STATE- 


Mixer-distributorships  are  still  available  in  some  livestock  areas.  If  inter- 
ested, write  in  on  your  letterhead. 
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ONE  SHOT  LUBRICATION 

.  . .  only  Niw  Idea  has  it! 


With  one  push  on  this  lever  he  lubricates  all 
42  bearings  on  this  Ni2£  Izjul  2-row  picker 

The  New  Idea  2-row  pull  picker  shown  here  is  factory  equipped  with 
New  Idea's  exclusive  One  Shot  lubrication  system,  newest  and  most 
efficient  method  yet  developed  for  lubricating  a  corn  picker. 


One  Shot  lubrication  is  fast 
and  foolproof.  It  makes  greasing 
your  picker  as  easy  as  shifting 
gears  on  your  tractor.  Lever 
action  feeds  special  lubricant 
through  nylon  and  steel  tubing 
to  all  bearings  except  universal 
joints  and  wheels. 

No  points  are  overlooked  or 
forgotten.  Fittings  don't  get 
clogged  or  frozen.  One  stroke 
each  time  you  change  wagons 
keeps  your  picker  greased  to 
perfection. 

The  streamlined  New  Idea 
2-row  pull  picker  itself  is  built 
for  big  time  corn  farming  —  big 


ears,  big  fields,  big  yields.  Low 
reaching  gathering  chains  get 
more  down  corn.  High  capacity 
husking  bed  husks  cleanest 
through  heaviest  com. 

Deal  now  using  New  Idea's 
own  low  cost  finance  plan.  Only 
$600  down  for  New  Idea  picker 
with  One  Shot  system  —  only 
$560  down  for  picker  with  bank 
of  fittings  for  fastest  hand  lubri- 
cation. See  your  New  Idea 
dealer.  Or  mail  coupon  today  for 
free  literature! 


^Iiw  Idea  Box  Key  313,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Please  send  free  literature  on  picker(s)  checked 
and  New  Idea  Facts  on  Financing  folder. 

□  2-row  pull  picker  with  and  without  One  Shot  lubrication  system 

□  2-row  mounted  picker       □  1-row  pull  picker 


Address 


Town 


State 


"A  magazine  for  the  live  stock  producer, 
by  the  live  stock  producer  and  for  the  live 
stock  producer!  This  is,  indeed  a  very 
accurate  description  of  your  publication: 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 

"May  we  extend  our  sincere  appreciation 
to  you  for  the  editorial  integrity  exercised 
throughout  your  magazine.  Your  readers 
are  privileged  to  have  well-rounded,  prac- 
tical information  presented  to  them  in  such 
an  interesting  manner. 

"Over  the  years  we  have  observed  that 
articles  appearing  in  your  publication  are 
soundly  based  on  known  facts.  It  is  com- 
mendable that  you  and  your  writers  do  not 
attempt  to  sell  your  readers  one  way  or 
another;  but,  rather  present  factual  in- 
formation from  which  they  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

"Under  such  a  policy,  we  are  pleased 
that  you  have  given  attention  to  American 
Brahman  cattle.  The  fact  that  we  have 
received  literally  hundreds  of  letters  from 
people  throughout  the  U.  S.  who  mention 
the  Brahman  articles  you  print  from  time 
to  time,  indicates  to  us  that  your  readers 
also  appreciate  the  value  of  your  publica- 
tion." 

— Harry  P.  Gayden 
Executive  Secretary 
American  Brahman  Breeders 

•  Well  now,  it  appears  that  we  have 
sold  Mr.  Gayden  without  actually  trying 
to.  Maybe  our  soft-sell  approach  to  agri- 
cultural journalism  is  paying  off  for  our 
readers. — Ed. 

"My  last  issue  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producer  was  destroyed  before  I  had  a 
chance  to  read  it  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  copy  on  the  newsstands.  So  will 
you  please  send  me  another  one. 

"I  look  forward  to  your  magazine  every 
month  because  I  think  you  really  cover  the 
waterfront  in  your  news  items.  Better 
send  me  two  copies." 

— Roy  Baker  (Ranch) 
Bullard,  Texas 

•  Two  copies  of  the  June,  1960  issue 
you  requested  have  been  sent  with  our 
compliments.  We're  glad  to  be  of  help 
to  a  rancher  in  the  largest  unfrozen  state 
in  the  union.  Use  the  second  copy  as 
kindling  to  light  the  fire  or  pass  it  along 
to  your  neighbor. — Ed. 

"Last  spring  you  carried  a  good  article 
on  handling  live  stock.  I  had  high  hopes 
of  using  it  in  4-H  Club  work,  but  lost  the 
copy  during  remodeling.  It  was  the  best 
all  around  article  that  I  have  ever  read." 
— Mrs.  Thelma  Cooksley 

Bow  &  Arrow  4-H  Club  Leader 
Broken  Bow,  Nebraska 

•  The  article  was:  "Use  Tender  Lov- 
ing Care  When  Marketing  Your  Live 
Stock"  by  Dr.  Stewart  Fowler  which 
appeared  in  our  March,  1960  issue.  Copy 
has  been  sent  for  your  4-H  Club  use. — 
Ed. 

"This  is  a  helpful  statement,"  writes  E. 
T.  Phillips  concerning  an  article  in  the 
June,  1960  issue  which  read:  "Nitrate 
poisoning  has  been  observed  where  ani- 
mals come  in  contact  with  forage  heavily 
fertilized  with  nitrate-containing  products." 

— E.  T.  Phillips 
Rochester,  Mich. 

•  It's   redundant,   too,   Mr.  Phillips. 

Reminds  me  of  Louella  Parsons'  faux  pas 
when  Grace  Kelly  was  expecting  the  first 
Grimaldi  heir.  "They  expect  to  have 
either  a  boy  or  a  girl,"  she  wrote. — Ed. 

"Just  a  note  to  tell  you  that  we  thought 
your  editorial  (Lamb  Imports  Affect  U.  S. 
Market,  May,  1960)  was  informative  and 
very    well   written.    The   sheep  industry 
hopes  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mends some  relief  to  the  sheep  industry. 
— Farrell  T.  Wankier,  Jr. 
Assistant  Secretary 
National  Wool  Growers  Assn. 


•  Well,  well,  hardly  anything  but 
praise  this  month.  We'll  publish  your 
brickbats,  too.  So  send  them  along  with 
the  bouquets. 
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Next  Move: 


FIGHT  SHIPPING  FEVER 

Bring  them  from  the  chutes  straight  to  bunkers  filled  with  Stress  Feeds  containing  Terramycin 


There's  no  telling  exactly  when  shipping  fever  with 
all  its  associated  complications  is  likely  to  hit. 

But  one  thing  is  sure,  cattle  need  Stress  Feeds 
containing  Terramycin  for  5-8  days  after  they 
arrive — to  help  prevent  shipping  fever  or  treat  the 
disease  in  its  early  stages. 

But  shipping  fever  doesn't  stop  with  shipping. 
It  can  hit  anytime — from  when  cattle  are  on  range 
or  pasture  straight  through  feedlot  to  market  time 
— but  especially  after  stress. 

Stress  Feeds  with  Terramycin  help  you  fight  off 
the  shipping  fever  complex  and  keep  animals 
gaining  fast. 

Stress  Feeds  contain  high  levels  of  potent  Ter- 
ramycin, the  wide-range  antibiotic.  Tests  with  over 
30,000  cattle  show  Terramycin  helped  cut  losses 


from  shipping  fever  by  68.6%  .  .  .  reduced  the 
number  requiring  individual  treatment  by  76.7%. 

Easy  to  use :  Stress  Feeds  are  made  as  crumbles, 
cubes,  pellets,  meal  or  mineral  supplements  for  use 
right  on  top  of  your  regular  program  ...  or  as 
a  complete  ration  or  supplement.  See  your  favorite 
feed  supplier  for  his  brand. 

Stress  Feeds  with 

Terramycin1  


BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE 

Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc 
Brooklyn  6,  N.Y. 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being  ft* 


Pfizer 
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YOUR  OWN  PERSONAL  SECURITY 

needs  a  check-up  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  cope  with  higher  liv- 
ing costs  as  well  as  financial  emer- 
gencies that  might  arise.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Harry  G.  Anderson,  economist, 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
you'll  be  better  able  to  cope  with  se- 
curity requirements  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  10-point  checklist: 

(1)  An  up-to-date  will.  (2)  Suf- 
ficient property  insurance  on  build- 
ings and  equipment;  and  adequate 
personal  liability  insurance.  (3)  Pro- 
tection against  possible  financial  re- 


verses caused  by  serious  illness.  (4) 
Regular  medical  check-ups.  (5)  Suf- 
ficient life  insurance  to  pay  off  all 
your  debts,  to  pay  estate  taxes,  and 
keep  your  family  going.  (6)  Living 
within  your  means  and  keeping  your 
debt  load  within  safe  limits.  (7)  Ade- 
quate arrangements  for  your  chil- 
dren's high  school  and  college  educa- 
tion. (8)  Provisions  for  retirement. 
(9)  Sufficient  safeguards  against 
theft,  accident  and  fire.  (10)  Reason- 
ably liquid  reserves  in  the  form  of 
savings  accounts,  bonds,  life  insur- 
ance and  cash. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  consult 
the  trust  department  of  your  bank, 
your  insurance  agent,  your  doctor, 
your  library. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  RUMINANT  nutri- 
tion is  just  around  the  corner  as  the 
result  of  the  discovery  that  lysine, 
one  of  the  essential  amino  acids, 
plays  a  new  role  in  protein  forma- 
tion. Dr.  W.  C.  Sherman,  head  of  nu- 
trition research  at  Pfizer's  Ag  Re- 
search Center,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  says 
that  adding  lysine  to  the  fattening 
rations  of  beef  cattle  and  lambs  pro- 
duced startling  results.  Lysine-fed 
lambs  improved  growth  by  10%  on 
33%  less  feed  and  feed  efficiencies 
were  from  8  to  18%  better.  Adding  10 
grams  of  lysine  to  cattle  rations  im- 
proved the  growth  response  by  15%. 
A  lysine-fortified  diet  for  hogs  failed 
to  produce  similar  response.  Body 
building  proteins  in  animals  are  made 
up  of  a  combination  of  amino  acids. 
Adding  lysine  to  the  ration  apparent- 
ly improves  feed  efficiency  as  well 
as  growth. 

WHEN  BUYING  NEW  FARM  ma- 
chinery, you'll  do  a  better  job  if 
you  understand  the  DIRTI-5  formula, 
asserts  Dr.  Ray  Murray,  agricultural 
economist,  University  of  Maryland. 
The  DIRTI-5  are:  Depreciation,  In- 
terest, Repairs,  Taxes  and  Insurance. 
For  example,  say  a  field  chopper 
costs  $2,000.  Over  a  10-year  period 
the  depreciation  will  run  $200  a  year. 
Interest  at  5%  adds  $100  a  year.  Re- 
pairs at  2%,  another  $40  a  year;  taxes 
and  insurance  estimated  at  2%  add 
another  $40.  Thus,  the  total  of  the 
DIRTI-5  is  $380.  This  is  the  overhead 
cost  which  must  be  paid  for  this  ma- 
chine each  year,  used  or  not. 


Since  an  underemployed  machine 
costs  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
each  year,  its  purchase  should  justify 
more  efficient  production  as  meas- 
ured by  days,  hours  or  acres.  How 
much  labor  will  the  new  machine 
save  or  replace?  Will  the  new  ma- 
chine make  better  use  of  equipment 
already  owned?  Will  it  mean  an  in- 
vestment in  a  new  line  of  companion 
machines?  Will  the  money  invested 
in  the  new  machine  bring  you  as  high 
a  return  as  the  same  amount  of  mon- 
ey invested  elsewhere  in  the  farm 
business?  The  DIRTI-5  formula  may 
help  you  answer  these  and  other  im- 
portant questions  before  you  lay  the 
money  on  the  line  for  a  new  piece  of 
farm  equipment. 


THE  FARM  COST  INDEX  is  about 
two-and-one-half  times  as  high  as 
it  was  in  1938,  reports  Francis  Kutish 
of  Iowa  State  University.  The  elec- 
tric washing  machine  which  you  paid 
$60  for  in  1938  today  costs  $145;  steel 
posts  430  each  then,  now  $1.17  each; 
80  rods  of  barbed  wire  $3.65  then,  $10 
now;  an  840  hammer  now  costs  $3.39. 
Tractors  delivering  20  to  29  horse- 
power have  increased  from  $1,160  to 
$2,490;  plows  with  two  14-inch  bot- 
toms from  $126  to  $292;  a  7-foot  power 
mower  from  $129  to  $421;  a  6-foot 
power  take-off  combine  from  $865  to 
$1,905;  a  two-row  corn  picker  from 
$740  to  $2,200.  Iowa  farm  income  last 
year  averaged  $4,312  which  was  down 
$775  from  the  previous  year. 


NEW  ACREAGE  PLACED  in  the 

Conservation  Reserve  of  the  Soil 
Bank  for  1960  exceeds  6.3  million 
acres,  announces  USDA.  The  new 
contract  year  began  on  April  15.  The 
total  acreage,  surpassing  USDA's  goal 
by  1  million  acres,  is  due  to:  (1)  more 
economical  conservation  practices; 
and  (2)  per  acre  annual  payment 
rates  being  lower  than  anticipated. 
The  average  annual  rental  payment 
is  $12.90  per  acre  for  1960  as  com- 
pared with  $13.50  last  year.  About 
80%  of  all  farmers  placing  new  land 
in  1960  did  so  on  a  "whole  farm"  basis. 
Since  the  Soil  Bank  Plan  was 
launched,  USDA  has  signed  305,003 
contracts  with  farmers  involving  28,- 
432,186  acres  for  the  Conservation 
Reserve. 


THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  family 
spends  about  $10.97  per  week  "eat- 
ing out"  or  a  total  of  $12  billion  in 
restaurants,  reports  the  National  Res- 
taurant Assn.  Only  11%  of  the  people 
eat  breakfasts  away  from  home,  but 
61%  use  restaurants  for  noonday 
meals,  28%  for  the  evening  meal.  Cus- 
tomers spend  an  average  780  for 
breakfast,  $1.16  for  lunch,  $2.19  for 
dinner.  Women  pay  more  for  break- 
fast, less  for  dinner.  Sunday  meals 
are  least  eaten  out.  Only  28%  of  the 
people  patronizing  restaurants  think 
that  food  prices  are  too  high. 


FEEL  the  difference 


Squeezed  any  good  fence  lately? 

Here's  your  chance.  Your  USS  American  Fence  dealer  has  a  novel 
new  counter  display  that  lets  you  feel  the  difference  between 
American  Fence  and  ordinary  kinds.  You'll  sense  the  extra 
strength  that  keeps  American  Fence  taut  and  true  through  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Try  it  next  time  you're  in  town.  Just  stop  by 
wherever  you  see  the  sign  of  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer. 
Tell  him  you  want  to  squeeze  some  good  fence.  He'll  know  what 
you  mean.  American  Steel  &  Wire,  614 
Superior  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

USS  and  American  are  registered  trademarks 


Farm  Products 


(CsS)  American  Fence 


Lightens 
your  work 

Brightens 
your  leisure 

Widens 
your  world 


/^"X  American  ! 
(UcS)  Division  of 
vL-X  United  Sta 


American  Steel  &  Wire 
i  of 

States  Steel 
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Try  step-ahead 
power  that's  fully 
farm  proved 


30,000,000  owner  hours  have 

fully  proved  pace-setting 
advantages  of  new  Farmall® 
and  International9  tractors. 
Now,  your  IH  dealer  invites  you 
to  try  these  big  differences 

You  don't  know  what  you've  been  missing  in 
modern  farm  power  until  you  try  big  IH  differences 
in  a  Farmall  or  International  tractor!  And  remem- 
ber, these  money-making,  muscle-saving,  day- 
stretching  differences  are  fully  farm  proved  by  over 
30  million  hours  of  field  work! 

Chances  are  that  wide-range  engines  .  .  .  time- 
saving  Torque  Amplifier  .  .  .  work-saving  hydraulic 
systems  .  .  .  and  other  step-ahead  advantages  of 
new  IH  tractors  will  be  copied.  But  only  on  Farmall 
and  Internationals  are  these  unequaled  advantages 
completely  field  proved. 

See  how  a  modern  IH  tractor  puts  you  ahead. 
Compare  it  with  all  others — in  all  ways!  Compare 
power  and  all-job  economy.  Compare  work-saving 
features  and  basic  construction.  When  you  finish 
your  feature-by-feature  comparison  and  a  field  test, 
you'll  know  dozens  of  reasons  why  a  Farmall  or 
International — completely  proved  by  over  30  mil- 
lion hours  on  all  jobs,  in  all  conditions — is  your 
best  tractor  buy. 


Try  time-saving  Torque  Amplifier!  See 

how  this  farm-proved  transmission  boosts  pull 
power  up  to  45%  on  the  go  .  .  .  ends  stops  and 
shift-down  delays  in  tough  going.  What's  more, 
TA  gives  you  10  forward  speeds,  and  is  extra 
tough  for  unrestricted  use. 


Measure  economy  of  IH  Multi-Range 
power!  On  every  load  —  light  or  heavy — big 
Farmall  460  and  560  tractors  save  you  cash. 
Use  fulljpower  to  whip  biggest  jobs  faster  for 
less  .  . .  shift  up  and  "throttle  back"  on  light  loads 
and  enjoy  small  tractor  savings. 

Call  your  IH  dealer.  Get  complete  details 
on  a  new  IH  tractor  that's  tailored  to 
your  needs.  Seven  power  sizes,  today's 
widest  range  of  models,  and  your  choice 
of  gasoline,  Diesel,  or  LP  Gas  engines 
makes  this  easy.  Then  try  this  IH  trac- 
tor on  your  farm. 


See  how  Micro-Set  Tel-A-Depth  gives  you  £ 
easier,  most  accurate  control  of  Fast-Hitch  equip- 
ment. And  remember,  IH  Fast-Hitch  gives  you 
seconds-quick  implement  hitching,  plus  Traction- 
Control  that  constanfly  matches  traction  to  the 
load  —  automatically! 


0  IH  Parts  Oepots 
9  Dot  represents  10  dealers 

5,000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depots 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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For  feeders,  grain-growers ... 

STRAN-STEEL  GRAIN-MASTERS 

offer  the  biggest  returns  per  dollar  invested 


GRAIN-MASTER 

for  farm-size  grainTtorage 


GRAIN-MASTER 

for  ranch-size  grain  storage 


Per  bushel  storage  costs  are  right  down  where 
they  belong  in  our  Grain-Master  buildings.  And, 
besides  low  cost  per  bushel,  consider  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  structure  that  lets  you  store  more 
than  grain.  Plenty  of  room  for  a  feed-mix  setup 
or  machinery  storage  as  well  as  grain  storage. 
Makes  downright  good  sense  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  grain  storage  building  investment. 
And  Grain-Masters  come  in  a  choice  of  nine 
handsome  colors  for  extra  beauty  and  extra 
years  of  maintenance  free  service. 

Features  for  grain  storage  include  double-wall 


construction,  heat  reflective  Stran-Satin  white 
roof  and  optional  drying  or  aeration  systems. 
Combined,  they  mean  maximum  protection  for 
your  grain.  And,  with  the  new  Grain-Masters, 
you  get  a  steep  roof  slope  for  capacity  filling 
without  inside  handling. 

Choose  for  your  exact  needs  from  the  farm- 
size  Grain-Master  "24"  or  the  ranch-size  "44". 
Stran-Steel  Purchase  Plan  permits  modest 
initial  investment  with  balance  the  way  you 
prefer.  Mail  the  coupon  for  more  information 
or  see  your  nearby  Stran-Steel  dealer  today. 

STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION,  Dept.  NLP-30 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

I-!  GRAIN-MASTER  "24" 
Please  send  full  information  on  the  _  _ 

□  GRAIN-MASTER  "44" 

I'm  interested  in  a  building  to  accommodate  approximately  _ 

bushels  of  


Name_ 


Address. 


_Phone_ 


City,  State- 


-County_ 


STRAN-STEEL  IS  A  DIVISION  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Cattle  Cycle  Climbs 
On  Roller  Coaster 


By  Robert  C  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


August  Market  Trends 

Prices  steady,  $25-$26  on  Choice  steers. 
Prices  higher,  $19-$20  on  barrows  and  gilts. 
Prices  weaker,  $21-$22  on  Choice  spring  lambs. 


WITH  THE  BIG  FALL  move- 
ment of  feeder  cattle  about  to 
get  underway,  cattlemen  both 
on  the  buying  and  selling  side  should 
consider  the  outlook  for  cattle  prices 
in  1961  before  taking  action. 

For  the  past  century,  cattle  num- 
bers have  been  on  a  roller  coaster, 
climbing  to  six  peaks  and  dropping 
to  six  valleys.  The  number  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  farms  has  moved 
through  six  complete  cycles  during 
this  time.  No  two  cycles  are  exactly 
alike.  The  marks  of  wartime  de- 
mands, depressions  and  drouths  are 
stamped  on  some  of  them.  But  you 
can't  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
persistence  of  these  cycles  and  their 
importance  in  changing  levels  of  beef 
and  veal  production. 

We  are  now  headed  up  on  the  roller 
coaster  in  the  seventh  cycle.  Cattle 
numbers  declined  in  1956  and  1957 
and  then  turned  up  in  1958  after  a 
prolonged  drouth  was  broken  in  the 
western  ranges.  The  two  year  decline 
in  1956  and  1957  was  the  shortest  in 
the  recorded  history  of  the  cattle  cy- 
cle. Cattle  numbers  continued  to  in- 
crease in  1959  and  on  January  1,  1960, 
there  were  over  100  million  cattle 
and  calves  on  farms  in  the  U.  S.  This 
is  a  record. 

Beef  Cattle  Gain  Most 

About  two-thirds  of  these  are  beef 
cattle  and  about  one-third  are  dairy 
cattle.  Most  of  the  increase  was  in 
beef  cattle.  Beef  cattle  and  calves  on 
farms  increased  7%  during  1959.  The 
number  of  milk  cows  declined  1% 
though  the  number  of  dairy  replace- 
ment stock  increased  3  to  4%. 

The  increase  in  beef  cattle  on  farms 
was  enough  to  insure  increasing  per 
capita  supplies  of  beef  in  1961.  Only 
recently,  however,  did  cattle  and  calf 
slaughter  begin  to  increase,  even 
though  numbers  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  farms  turned  up  two  years  ago.  In 
'fact,  cow  and  calf  slaughter  actually 
declined  in  1958  and  1959.  This  is 
typical  early  in  the  increasing  phase 
of  the  numbers  cycle, 
i    This  is  known  as  the  holding  period 
when  old  cows  are  being  retained  for 
another  calf  or  two  and  more  than 
usual  number  of  calves  are  being  fed 
3Utto  maturity.  Eventually,  of  course, 
cow  and  calf  slaughter,  as  well  as 
,  steer  and  heifer  slaughter,  increase. 
-In  the  first  half  of  1960,  cow  slaughter 
has  been  7%  above  a  year  ago  and 
,:alf  slaughter  has  been  up  4%.  Steer 
ind  heifer  slaughter  has  been  running 
about  12%  above  last  year. 

Slaughter  of  all  classes  of  cattle  and 
:alves  will  continue  to  increase  in 
1961.  Our  guess  at  this  early  date  is 
that  slaughter  of  cows  and  calves  will 
oe  up  by  10%  or  more  over  1960  and 
that  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  will 
increase  by  5  to  10%.  Total  beef  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  be  up  8  to  10%. 
The  development  of  a  general  drouth 
'-■ondition  would,  of  course,  bring  on 
in  even  larger  slaughter  volume. 

The  upturn  in  cattle  and  calf 
i  daughter  is  appearing  earlier  than  in 
1  he  previous  cattle  cycle  which  began 
:  n  1949.  One  big  difference  between 
he  present  cycle  and  the  last  one  is 
the  large  increase  in  cattle  feeding 
■  jperations.  A  much  larger  proportion 
')f  our  beef  supply  is  grain-fed  beef. 


This  has  added  flexibility  to  beef  pro- 
duction. It  can  be  turned  on  and  shut 
off  in  a  shorter  time  than  previously 
when  our  total  beef  output  was  more 
closely  tied  to  the  size  of  the  breeding 
herd. 

This  leads  to  a  couple  of  comments 
about  the  longer  run  outlook  for  the 
cattle  industry:  (1)  Cattle  cycles  are 
apt  to  become  shorter  than  in  the 
past;  and,  (2)  Perhaps  the  beef  in- 
dustry will  be  able  to  get  out  of  a 
price  difficulty  in  a  shorter  time  than 
in  previous  cattle  cycles. 

Consumer  purchasing  power  has  a 
measurable  effect  on  cattle  prices, 
and  has  been  a  plus  factor  in  the  cat- 
tle market  so  far  this  year.  The  gen- 
eral business  outlook  for  1961  is 
clouded  by  the  possibility  of  a  down- 
turn in  economic  activity.  Consumer 
demand  cannot  be  counted  on  to  hold 
up  cattle  prices  in  1961  in  face  of  in- 
creasing supplies. 

The  prospective  supply-demand 
situation  suggests  that  cattle  prices 
will  average  $2-$3  lower  in  1961  than 
in  1960.  In  budgeting  through  a  feed- 
ing program,  a  reasonable  selling 
price  on  choice  steers  would  be  $24 
at  Chicago,  plus  or  minus  $1. 


The  conditions  of  the  western 
ranges  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  entire  cattle  market  for  the  com- 
ing year  and  particularly  on  the 
feeder  market  this  fall — the  volume 
and  timing  of  the  feeder  movement 
and  the  condition  of  the  cattle. 

Hogs  Will  Be  Profitable 

Signs  point  to  a  leveling  out  of  cat- 
tle prices  in  August  with  the  help  of 
a  seasonal  demand  for  broiling  meat 
and  a  strong  hog  market.  Much  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  timing  of 
marketings  of  feed  lots.  Look  for 
clues  in  the  Cattle  and  Calves  on 
Feed  Report  released  on  July  15. 
Prices  on  choice  steers  should  be 
steady  to  strong  in  August,  averag- 
ing near  $26. 

Most  farmers  should  find  their  hog 
enterprise  a  profitable  one  during  the 
next  12  months.  Corn  prices  will  like- 
ly average  near  the  $1  per  bushel 
mark  during  this  period,  dropping  to 
90c  at  harvest  and  moving  up  to  $1.05 
to  $1.10  later  in  the  crop  year. 
Chances  are  good  that  hog  prices  will 
not  drop  below  $15  per  cwt.  for  any 
sustained  period  during  the  next  12 
months.  Therefore,  it  will  pay  to  feed 
corn  to  hogs. 

This  is  a  definite  improvement  over 


the  past  12  months,  during  which 
time  hog  prices  dropped  from  $17 
down  to  $12  and  then  back  up  to  $17. 
The  decline  which  set  in  last  July 
came  early  enough  to  cause  hog 
farmers  to  revise  their  production 
plans  for  1960.  We  had  a  hint  of  these 
plans  when  USDA  released  the  Sep- 
tember Pig  Crop  Report.  The  De- 
cember Pig  Crop  Report  told  us  that 
a  substantial  cutback  in  the  spring 
farrowings  was  in  the  making.  The 
recent  June  Pig  Crop  Report  con- 
firms earlier  reports  on  the  spring 
crop  and  indicates  a  small  reduction 
in  fall  farrowings. 

The  U.  S.  spring  pig  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  be  49.1  million  head,  down 
16%  from  the  spring  crop  of  1959. 
About  15%  fewer  sows  farrowed  and 
the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter 
declined  slightly  from  7.07  to  6.95. 
Cold  weather  at  farrowing  time  evi- 
dently took  its  toll. 

Around  18  million  pigs  were  saved 
from  December  to  February  farrow- 
ings—  a  decrease  of  18%  from  the 
year  before.  About  31  million  were 
saved  from  March  to  May  farrowings 
—  a  decrease  of  15%.  This  is  a  re- 
versal of  a  long  time  trend  to  earlier 
farrowings  but  is  viewed  as  only  a 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 


RANK  OF  STATES  IN  LIVE  STOCK  NUMBERS 


Source:  U  S.  D  A. 


JJOW  YOUR  STATE  RANKS  in  live 
stock  numbers  is  shown  on  the  above 
graph.  Circled  figures  indicate  the  state's 
rank  in  beef  cattle  numbers;  plain  figures 
for  hogs;  figures  in  squares  represent 
sheep.  In  general,  meat  animal  produc- 
tion goes  hand-in-hand  with  feed  produc- 
tion. Meat  animals  require  huge  amounts 
of  bulky  roughages  which  are  difficult  to 
ship  and  are  consumed  in  areas  where 
they  are  produced. 

Texas  is  the  leading  state  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle  and  calves  and 
sheep,  a  leadership  that  has  been  unchal- 
lenged since  records  began  in  1867.  Tex- 
as' 9.2  million  cattle  account  for  9%  of 
the  nation's  total.  Iowa  leads  all  states  in 
hog  production  and  has  done  so  since 
1930.    Wisconsin  leads  in  dairy  cattle. 


During  the  past  10  years,  no  new  state 
has  entered  the  charmed  top- 10  circle. 
The  top  10  states  in  beef  cattle  produc- 
tion in  order  are:  Texas,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  South  Da- 
kota, Illinois,  California,  and  Montana. 
The  top  10  states  in  hog  production  are: 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, Ohio,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Georgia, 
and  South  Dakota.  The  top  10  sheep 
states  are:  Texas,  Wyoming,  California, 
Colorado,  Montana,  Iowa,  South  Dakota, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Ohio. 

Ten  years  ago  the  top  10  cattle  states 
topped  the  list  in  the  number  of  beef 
cattle  and  calves  on  farms.  Within  the 
10  states,  however,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Illinois  and  California  have  im- 
proved their  relative  standings. 


Hog  production  is  concentrated  in  the 
Corn  Belt  where  three  of  every  four  pigs 
are  produced.  Iowa  leads  these  eight 
North  Central  States,  with  Georgia  rank- 
ing ninth  in  hog  production.  The  top  10 
states  in  pigs  saved  last  year  were  the 
same  as  in  1950  and  ranked  in  the  order 
with  two  exceptions — Missouri  has  moved 
ahead  of  Indiana,  Georgia  moved  ahead 
of  South  Dakota  which  ranks  10th. 

The  11  Western  States  now  have  43% 
of  total  stock  sheep  numbers  as  com- 
pared with  35%  in  1884.  Iowa  and  Ohio 
are  the  only  states  outside  of  the  West- 
ern Sheep  States  (11  Western  States 
plus  Texas  and  South  Dakota)  to  be 
among  the  10  leaders  in  sheep  produc- 
tion. The  remaining  35  states  known  as 
Native  Sheep  States  declined  slightly. 
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Reduce  Your  Live  Stock  Shrink 

By  Lee  Schwanz 


SHRINK  COSTS  YOU  MONEY, 
no  matter  how  it  is  figured.  The 
man  who  buys  your  live  stock 
either  wants  to  weigh  after  the 
poundage  is  gone  or  his  price  includes 
a  generous  "pencil"  shrink.  There  is 
a  natural  tissue  or  excretionary 
shrinkage  of  animals  en  route  to  mar- 
ket. The  loss  all  comes  out  of  your 
check. 

Some  loss  is  inevitable,  but  it  will 
pay  you  to  do  some  close  figuring.  If 
you  can  cut  shrink  on  a  1,000-pound 
steer  worth  $25  per  cwt.  by  2%,  you 
add  $5  per  head  profit.  That's  worth 
some  time  and  effort. 

Now  that  more  and  more  cattle  are 
being  sold  direct,  the  deal  you  make 
on  shrinkage  is  becoming  more  im- 
portant. Suppose,  for  example,  a  buy- 
er offers  you  $25  per  cwt.  on  a  1,000- 
pound  steer  weighed  locally  with  a 
4%  shrinkage  allowance.  You  know 
you  can  get  the  same  price  at  the  ter- 
minal market  100  miles  away  on  the 
actual  weight.  Which  is  the  best  deal? 

5%  Shrink  to  Market 

Shrink  on  the  trip  to  the  terminal 
probably  would  be  around  5%.  But 
fill  before  final  weighing  should  gain 
2%  back.  That  difference  will  pay  the 
trucking  bill  and  turn  a  little  profit. 
The  buyer's  offer  (4%  shrink  at  the 
farm)  probably  is  second  best,  par- 
ticularly in  a  hot  month  like  August. 
There's  a  little  less  money  but  trans- 
portation isn't  a  factor.  And  there's 
no  shrink.  Don't  fall  for  this  deal — 
holding  cattle  overnight  and  allow- 
ing a  pencil  shrink.  Holding  over- 
night often  takes  4  to  5%  off  weight. 
With  2%  shrink  allowance,  you  would 
be  taking  a  double  shrink. 

Tests  show  that  the  greatest  shrink- 
age comes  during  loading  and  un- 
loading and  in  the  first  hour  of  haul. 
This  will  be  2%  to  3%,  even  though 
the  distance  traveled  may  not  be 
more  than  25  miles.  Montana  studies 
show  feeder  cattle  shipped  by  truck 
shrink  about  5%  in  the  first  10  hours 
of  the  trip.  Chances  are  there  would 
be  little  difference  in  4%  weighed 
locally  and  the  price  at  the  terminal 
market.  This  assumes  cool  weather. 
If  it  is  hot  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in 
August,  shrinkage  on  the  trip  then 


becomes  much  higher  and  the  ad- 
vantage may  be  in  weighing  at  home. 

If  the  buyer  insists  on  an  "over- 
night stand"  before  weighing,  plus  a 
percentage  shrink,  you  are  taking  a 
two-way  loss.  This  can  cost  5%  of 
weight  or  more.  Fat  cattle  on  full 
feed  will  shrink  from  2Vz  to  3%  if 
they  go  all  night  without  feed  or 
water.  Silage-fed  cattle  or  cattle  that 
come  off  good  pasture  will  drop  4% 
and  weaner  calves  often  lose  5%.  A 
4%  pencil  shrink,  plus  4%  overnight 
loss  means  80  lbs.  less  beef  to  sell 
which  is  worth  $20  per  head  on  those 
1,000-pound  steers. 

The  accompanying  chart  should  be 
useful  in  helping  you  figure  the  best 
selling  price.  It  shows  how  much 
more  you  get  for  cattle  to  make  up 
for  "pencil  shrink."  For  example,  sup- 
pose a  buyer  offers  you  $27  with  a 
4%  shrink.  Going  across  the  chart 
from  the  base  price  of  $27,  you  find 
that  you  actually  must  have  $28.13  to 
make  up  for  the  shrinkage  allowance. 
Or  to  put  it  another  way,  a  price  of 
$28.13  with  a  4%  shrinkage  allowance 
will  net  you  only  $27. 

Use  this  chart  to  figure  your  net  on 
each  bid.  Use  your  own  experience 
and  some  of  the  average  shrinkage 
figures  to  decide  which  deal  will  re- 
turn the  most  dollars. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  that 
cattle  will  make  a  rather  quick  re- 
turn when  fed  and  watered  at  a  stock 
yards.  Strange  surroundings  may 
keep  range  cattle  from  refilling  but 
those  used  to  Corn  Belt  farms  usually 
take  on  a  good  feed.  It  doesn't  cost 
much  to  hold  cattle  at  the  yards  for 
a  few  hours,  once  you  get  them  there. 

In  a  Western  test,  cattle  were  fed 
and  watered  after  a  1,000-mile  trip 
in  which  they  had  lost  10%.  Feeding 
and  watering  recovered  4%  of  that 
weight  loss.  It  cost  only  650  to  feed 
the  cattle  and  the  extra  income  was 
about  $8  per  head. 

Shrink  can  be  prevented,  too.  Han- 
dle live  stock  as  little  as  possible.  In 
one  test,  heifers  were  weighed  be- 
fore they  were  sorted  and  then 
weighed  again.  Moving  them  around 
for  an  hour  took  off  about  8  lbs.  per 
head.  Remember  that  cutting  out  a 
few  head  to  please  the  buyer  costs 


you  money.  It  may  be  smarter  to  take 
a  little  less  and  not  stir  up  the  cattle 
too  much. 

Overloading  the  truck  steps  up 
loss,  too.  Underloading  has  the  same 
effect.  Crowding  on  the  truck  causes 
bruises,  shrink  and  death  loss.  Live- 
stock  Conservation,  Inc.,  suggests 
these  rates:  On  an  18  ft.  stock  truck, 
36  hogs,  11  cattle,  or  48  sheep;  for  a 
36  ft.  semi-trailer,  72  hogs,  22  cattle, 
or  98  sheep.  Rates  are  for  stock  of 
average  market  weight — 225  lb.  hogs, 
1,000  lb.  cattle  and  100  lb.  sheep. 

Handle  Animals  Properly 

Most  experts  who  have  observed 
shipments  agree  that  someone  should 
go  along  with  the  cattle  on  long 
hauls.  Making  sure  cattle  are  unload- 
ed on  time  and  well  fed  en  route  can 
pay  high  wages. 

Method  of  transportation  has  less 
to  do  with  shrink  than  handling  in- 
volved. Montana  studies  show  feeder 
cattle  shipped  by  truck  shrink  about 
5%  in  the  first  10  hours;  by  rail  the 
average  was  8%.  At  the  end  of  30 
hours  there  was  little  difference.  Fat 
cattle  shipped  by  rail  and  by  truck 
had  almost  exactly  the  same  shrink 
up  to  20  hours,  when  rail  shipments 
began  to  show  a  small  advantage. 

Overfilling  cattle  before  the  trip 
seldom  pays.  Feed  costs  money  and 
if  cattle  are  satisfied  when  they  ar- 
rive, they  won't  take  on  a  satisfactory 
fill. 

Keeping  cattle  cool  on  the  way  to 
market  can  pay  off,  too.  In  a  Texas 
study  steers  loaded  at  5  p.m.  and 
weighed  at  the  market  at  8  a.m.  the 
next  morning  lost  only  3.8%  of  their 
weight  on  the  way  to  market.  Steers 
making  the  same  trip  in  the  day  time 
averaged  5.4%  shrink. 

That  difference  in  shrink  adds  up 
to  16  lbs.  of  beef  per  head  worth  $4 
at  the  market. 

Calves  are  the  largest  "shrinkers" 
on  a  percentage  basis.  Usually,  wean- 
ing takes  place  at  the  same  time  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  strain  of  travel 
and  feed  changes  really  cuts  the 
pounds  off.  The  little  fellows  take 
longer  to  adjust  to  changes  and  do 
not  regain  original  weight  as  quickly 
as  do  yearlings. 


Shrink  Arithmetic  Guide 

(Cattle  Price  per  100  pounds) 
Base 

Price    2%        3%        4%  6% 
Needed  to  Compensate  for  Shrinkage 


$22  $22.45  $22.68  $22.92  $23.40 


23 

23.47 

23.71 

23.96 

24.46 

24 

24.49 

24.74 

25.00 

25.53 

25 

25.51 

25.77 

26.04 

26.59 

26 

26.53 

26.81 

27.09 

27.65 

27 

27.55 

27.84 

28.13 

28.71 

28 

28.57 

28.87 

29.17 

29.79 

29 

29.59 

29.89 

30.21 

30.84 

30 

30.61 

30.92 

31.25 

31.90 

Losses 


Weaning  prior  to  shipping  and  con- 
ditioning with  hay  will  reduce  in- 
transit  loss  but  usually  total  shrink 
due  to  weaning  and  shipping  will  be 
about  the  same.  The  economics  of 
giving  the  calves  or  other  grassers 
this  pre-shipment  conditioning  de- 
pends on  the  cost  of  the  hay  and  how 
well  the  cattle  sell  on  the  other  end. 

Tranquilizers  have  shown  up  well 
in  some  tests.  In  other  tests,  losses 
actually  have  been  greater  where  the 
drugs  were  used.  Some  very  fine  re- 
sults have  been  obtained.  And  in  al- 
most every  trial  cattle  were  quieter 
and  more  easily  managed.  This  would 
indicate  that  there  is  less  stress. 

Texas  studies  showed  more  shrink 
from  calves  receiving  a  tranquilizer 
at  weaning  than  on  herd  mates  not 
treated.  Colorado  cattle  shipped  to 
Michigan  shrank  almost  10  lbs.  less 
and  maintained  the  weight  advan- 
tage. 

In  summary,  it  looks  like  manage- 
ment still  gives  you  your  best  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  shrink  losses  but 
tranquilizers  may  help  in  cutting 
losses  due  to  loading  strain. 

Heat  Shrinks  Your  Hogs 

Hog  shrinkage  is  high  in  hot  weath- 
er. This  is  one  of  the  high  months  in 
hog  losses.  Each  year,  more  than  $4 
million  worth  of  hogs  die  on  the  way 
to  market.  Shrinkage  of  live  hogs  is 
high,  too.  It  may  be  as  much  as  4% 
on  a  long  haul.  On  a  100-hog  ship- 
ment, this  adds  up  to  about  900  lbs. 
of  pork  worth  $130. 

One  way  to  reduce  both  shrink  and 
death  loss  is  to  sprinkle  hogs  on  the 
way  to  market.  You  can  make  a  good 
sprinkler  system  by  installing  plas- 
tic lawn  soaker  hose  in  the  truck  and 
connect  it  to  an  end  of  garden  hose. 
The  cost  should  run  no  more  than 
$35  or  $40. 

To  sprinkle  hogs  the  driver  hooks 
the  hose  to  a  water  faucet  at  truck 
stops.  Usually  hogs  get  a  20-minute 
shower  before  starting. 

After  three  years  of  comparing  this 
system  with  unsprinkled  hogs,  USDA  | 
scientists  believe  savings  amount  to  fl 
about  $75  per  truckload  on  trips  of  | 
25  to  27  hours.  They  estimate  savings  jj 
of  $45  per  load  on  10  to  11  hour  trips.  I 
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Why  Hogs  Are 
Fed  at  Market 


Bv  Jack  Armstrong  and  Tom  Stout 

Purdue  University 


WHEN  HOGS  ARE  FED  at  the 
market,  what  happens?  In 
order  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion we  made  a  study  of  6,600  hogs 
(52  truckloads)  sold  on  two  Indiana 
markets  during  the  eight-month  pe- 
riod from  March  through  October, 
1959. 

Market-feeding  of  hogs  results  in 
the  following: 

•  Stops  in-yard  shrink  and  in- 
creases in-yard  gains. 

•  Lowers  in-transit  shrink  based 
upon  fed  weights. 

•  Causes  immediate  lowering  of 
yield,  but  yield  recovers  in-transit. 

•  Increases  the  pork  supply  with- 
out increasing  farm  production. 

When  hogs  are  sold  for  slaughter, 
they  are  frequently  given  feed  and 
water  at  the  market  while  awaiting 
shipment  to  distant  packers.  The 
common  procedure  is  to  weigh  the 
hogs  when  they  are  bought,  to  sort 
and  feed  them  for  shipment,  and  to 
re-weigh  them  into  the  truck  at  the 
time  of  shipment.  The  packer  pur- 
chases the  hogs  on  the  basis  of  this 
latter  weight. 

Unfed  Hogs  Lose  Weight 

The  study  confirms  the  fact  that 
unfed  hogs  will  lose  weight  in  the 
yards  where  they  undergo  sorting 
and  await  shipment.  During  this  av- 
erage four-hour  waiting  period,  unfed 
hogs  lost  an  average  of  1.17  pounds. 
Fed  hogs,  however,  gained  an  aver- 
age of  2.02  pounds;  those  fed  soaked 
shelled  corn  gained  2.4  pounds.  (See 
Table.) 

The  test  feeding  was  done  at  two 
Indiana  markets  where  truckload  lots 
of  hogs  were  made  up  for  shipment  to 
packers  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  Hogs  were  shipped  dis- 
tances of  100,  200  and  600  miles.  Four 
different  feeds  were  used:  Soaked 
shelled  corn,  ground  shelled  corn, 
whole  shelled  corn,  and  a  complete 
ground  feed  composed  of  nine  parts 
corn  and  one  part  supplement.  All 
four  feeds  resulted  in  average  in-yard 
gains  ranging  from  1.56  pounds  for 
whole  shelled  corn  to  2.36  pounds  for 
soaked  shelled  corn. 

Each  load  of  hogs  was  divided  into 
four  lots  of  equal  size  and  each  lot 


was  weighed  prior  to  feeding.  The 
lots  were  placed  in  four  separate 
pens  with  free  access  to  water.  Three 
of  the  lots  each  received  a  different 
feed.  The  fourth  or  control  lot  was 
not  fed.  This  arrangement  permitted 
comparison  of  shrink  and  yield  on 
hogs  purchased  by  packers  through 
procurement  sources  that  feed  hogs 
and  those  that  do  not  feed  hogs. 

While  hogs  were  on  feed,  each  lot 
was  tattooed  for  carcass  identification 
later.  Trucks  arrived  for  loading  after 
all  hogs  had  been  on  feed  for  an  av- 
erage of  4.3  hours — a  typical  waiting 
period  at  many  markets.  With  the  ar- 
rival of  the  truck,  the  individual  lots 
were  weighed  and  loaded  into  the 
truck  with  two  lots  separated  by  a 
partition  on  each  deck.  Arrival 
weights,  taken  at  packing  plants  from 
100  to  600  miles  distant,  provided  the 
basis  for  calculation  on  in-transit 
shrinkage. 

(For  a  full  report  on  farm  to  mar- 
ket hog  shrinkage,  see  The  Producer 
for  April,  1959.  A  220-pound  hog  can 
shrink  from  1  to  4%  depending  upon 
time  in  transit  and  distance  to  mar- 
ket. With  hogs  at  $20,  a2%%  reduc- 
tion in  shrinkage  means  a  saving  of 
$1.10  on  each  220-pound  hog.  That's 
$55  more  on  a  shipment  of  50  hogs — 
more  than  the  value  of  the  51st  hog.) 

Feeding  hogs  at  the  market  elimi- 
nated in-yard  shrink  and  increased 
in-yard  gains  on  all  four  feeds  used. 
Although  market-feeding  enabled  the 
markets  to  sell  heavier  hogs  than  it 
purchased,  the  mere  existence  of 
"fill"  is  not  a  basis  for  judging  a  mar- 
ket's operating  methods.  The  effects 
of  feed  on  shrink  and  yield  provide 
a  more  accurate  basis  for  evaluating 
fill.  Additional  factors  such  as  weight, 
sex,  time-in-transit,  temperature, 
truck  loading  methods,  and  other  fac- 
tors should  also  be  considered.  How- 
ever the  feeding-at-market  program 
was  the  dominant  factor  associated 
with  the  results  in  this  study. 

When  packers  buy  hogs  through 
their  own  buyers  or  stations,  their 
purchase  weight  does  not  include  a 
market  fill  even  though  feeding  may 
take  place  after  purchase.  The  "pre- 
feeding  weights"  of  both  market-fed 
and  unfed  hogs  in  the  accompanying 


These  hogs,  owned  by  E.  R.  Stetson  of  Neponset,  111.,  were  consigned  to  the  Chicago 
Producers  Assn.  where  they  were  fed  and  given  plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water  prior  to 
sale.  At  some  markets,  the  typical  waiting  period  for  re-shipment  of  hogs  is  4.3  hours. 
Thus,  hogs  fed  at  market  have  a  chance  to  take  on  fill  before  they  are  weighed  and  sold. 


table  compares  shrinkage  based  on 
weights  taken  prior  to  feeding.  The 
"packer  plan"  comparison  permits 
shrink  on  weights  at  which  packers 
would  buy  unfed  hogs  through  their 
own  facilities  or  would  buy  fed  hogs 
from  independent  sources. 

Packers  buying  from  their  stations 
or  through  their  own  buyers  would 
have  shrink  based  on  empty  weights 
while  those  buying  from  independent 
sources  where  hogs  are  fed  would 
purchase  on  a  re-weigh  and  have  a 
shrink  based  on  fed  weight. 

Yield  Increases  With  Distance 

The  pre-feed  weights  show  that 
packers  could  realize  the  lowest 
shrink  by  purchasing  hogs  at  farm 
sale  weights  and  then  by  having  these 
hogs  fed.  This  opportunity  is  provided 
by  order  buyers,  but  is  not  a  major 
alternative  in  the  marketing  channel. 
The  packer  plan  column  shows  that 
at  100  and  200  miles,'  shrink  of  fed 
hogs  purchased  from  independent 
sources  is  lower  than  that  of  unfed 
hogs  purchased  by  packers  through 
their  own  facilities.  The  majority  of 
slaughter  hogs  are  purchased  by 
packers  by  this  method. 

Since  yield  represents  the  per  cent 
of  the  live  animal's  carcass,  it  is  the 
most  important  basis  on  which  to 
evaluate  market  fill.  Yield  is  a  matter 
of  prime  importance  to  the  packer 
and  his  bids  at  a  given  market  will 
reflect  the  history  of  yields  from  that 
source.  By-product  credits  and  other 
variables  being  equal,  the  packer  will 
be  inclined  to  quote  similar  bids  for 
hogs  of  similar  yields — and  he  will  be 
indifferent  to  whether  or  not  hogs 
are  fed. 

The  effect  of  feeding  gave  similar 
results  on  both  hot  carcass  and  chilled 
carcass  yields — it  lowered  them.  Al- 
though the  immediate  effect  of  mar- 
ket fill  is  to  lower  yield,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  fed  hogs  are  intended 


Shrink,  Yield,  Gain 

(Of  Feil  and  TSon-Fed  Hogs  at  Indiana  Markets) 


Pre-Feed  Weight 

Pack 

t  r  Plan 

Miles  Fed 

Unfed 

Fed 

Unfed 

Hauled  Hogs 

Hogs 

Hogs 

Hogs 

100  1.3% 

2.2% 

1.7% 

2.2% 

200  1.3 

2.6 

2.0 

2.6 

600  2.7 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

Pre-Fee 

d  Weight 

Pack 

er  Plan 

Miles  Fed 

Unfed 

Fed 

Unfed 

Hauled  Hogs 

Hogs 

1 1  it  fin 

Hogs 

100  72.9% 

73.2% 

72.5% 

73.2% 

200  72.6 

72.2 

72.0 

72.2 

600  73.5 

72.8 

72.7 

72.8 

Type 
Of  Feed 


Avg.  Wt. 
Change 


Soaked  Shelled  Corn 

2.36 

lbs. 

Ground  Shelled  Corn 

1.59 

lbs. 

Whole  Shelled  Corn 

1.56 

lbs. 

Complete  Ground  Corn 

2.14 

lbs. 

Hogs  Not  Fed 

-1.17 

lbs. 

Average  Gain 

2.02 

lbs. 

Wt.  Change  (2.02  +  1.17) 

3.19 

lbs. 

Note:  This  table  shows  the  average  pounds 
gained  or  lost  during  43  hours  feeding  at 
market  for  6,614  slaughter  hogs  in  Indiana 
from  March  to  October,  1959. 


for  shipment  and  not  for  slaughter  so 
the  immediate  effect  is  not  too  im- 
portant. 

The  most  important  factor  is  to 
notice  that  the  trend  of  yield  of  unfed 
hogs  decreases  over  distance  (and 
thus  time)  while  the  yield  of  fed  hogs 
increases  over  distance. 

While  the  carcass  of  an  unfed  ani- 
mal loses  weight  in  transit,  the  car- 
cass of  a  fed  hog  gains  nutritive  value 
from  feed  available  in  the  digestive 
tract  and  continues  to  gain  weight. 
Yield  of  fed  hogs  compares  more 
favorably  with  that  of  unfed  hogs  as 
distance  increases,  but  100  miles  is 
not  enough  distance  and  time  to  over- 
come the  initial  detrimental  effect  of 
fill.  At  200  and  600  miles,  however, 
the  yield  of  fed  hogs  may  equal  or 
surpass  that  of  unfed  hogs. 

Again  the  packer  plan  affords  the 
basis  for  a  more  realistic  comparison 
and  on  that  basis,  the  yield  of  fed 
hogs  is  very  similar  to  that  of  unfed 
hogs  at  200  and  600  miles. 

The  most  important  single  conclu- 
sion to  be  derived  from  the  differ- 
ences in  yield  behavior  of  fed  and  un- 
fed hogs  is  this:  Over  sufficient  dis- 
tance and  time  the  yield  of  fed  and 
unfed  hogs  will  be  the  same,  although 
fed  hogs  will  weigh  more  when  they 
leave  the  market. 

Feeding  Means  a  Saving 

Under  these  conditions,  feeding  re- 
sults in  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
pork  at  the  packer  level,  and  pre- 
sumably at  the  retail  level,  with  no 
increase  in  farm  production.  Further- 
more, this  can  be  achieved  at  no  ad- 
ditional cost  per  pound  when  packers 
bid  similar  prices  for  similar  yields. 
This  constitutes  an  efficiency  in  the 
marketing  channel  and  a  saving  to 
the  industry. 

It  is  subject  to  one  additional  con- 
sideration, however.  The  packer  real- 
ized additional  meat  from  the  fed 
animal;  but  at  the  time  of  purchase 
what  the  dealer  sold  was  feed  plus 
the  cost  of  feeding  in  the  form  of  fill 
for  which  the  packer  paid  hog  prices. 
If  those  hog  prices  on  the  gain  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  total  feed- 
ing costs  (including  normal  profit), 
then  there  remains  an  excess  profit 
to  the  enterprising  dealer  who  runs 
an  efficient  hog  feeding  program. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  farmer? 
While  this  phase  of  shrinkage  re- 
search did  not  undertake  to  physical- 
ly measure  the  effect  of  market  feed- 
ing on  producer  prices,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  some  circumstantial  evi- 
dence by  the  competitive  nature  of 
the  industry. 

Of  first  importance,  market  feed- 
( Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 
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A  Tale  of  You  and  the  Ewe 

Care  for  Lambs  before  You  See  Them 

By  Stewart  H.  Fowler   •    Louisiana  State  University 


FOR  THAT  BIG  CROP  of  husky, 
market-topping  lambs  that  puts 
profit  into  your  sheep  operation, 
start  feeding  and  caring  for  your 
lambs  before  you  see  them!  If  a  ewe 
fails  to  produce  and  raise  a  big  lamb 
or  two  next  spring,  it  is  more  than 
just  "tough  luck"— there's  a  reason. 
When  ewes  fail  to  lamb  or  have  un- 
dersized, weak  lambs,  or  when  ewes 
fail  to  provide  milk  for  their  lambs, 
these  are  signs  that  something  was 
probably  wrong  with  the  way  the 
ewes  were  fed  and  handled  prior  to 
mating  and  during  pregnancy. 

Your  pregnant  ewes  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather,  their  develop- 
ing fetus,  and  you!  And,  the  only  con- 
trollable factor  is  you.  This  places  the 
profit-or-loss  factor  squarely  at  your 
door.  Of  course,  a  part  of  the  success 
which  can  prevent  your  next  year's 
operation  from  becoming  a  story  in 
red  ink  depends  upon  an  "eye  of  the 
master,"  which  is  alert  to  sense  trou- 
ble and  to  act  at  the  right  time. 

Consider  your  ewes  as  manufac- 
turing machines — the  feed  and  water 
they  consume  are  the  raw  products, 
and  the  lambs  produced  are  the  fin- 
ished product.  Like  any  machine,  if 
the  ewe  is  to  operate  in  an  economical 
and  efficient  manner  and  produce  a 
finished  product  at  near  capacity, 
she  must  receive  the  essential  raw 
materials  in  optimum  quantities  and 
must  be  managed  with  care.  For  the 
ewe  to  accomplish  her  part  in  the 
production  of  profitable  market 
lambs,  she  must  receive  proper  and 
adequate  feed  and  care.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  from  two  to  three 
weeks  prior  to  breeding  until  lamb- 
ing. 

Watch  out  for  Big  Lambs 

Good  feeding  and  management  of 
your  ewes  from  two  to  three  weeks 
before  mating  until  they  lamb  next 
spring  will  definitely  improve  your 
lamb  crop.  Ewes  that  get  good  care 
and  receive  the  right  kind  and  proper 
amount  of  feed  will  produce  more 
big,  strong  lambs.  Big  lambs  are 
easier  to  save.  Also,  lambs  that  are 
heavy  at  birth  gain  more  rapidly 
afterwards,  especially  for  the  next 
two  to  three  months.  Heavy  birth 
weights  thus  shorten  the  time  re- 
quired to  reach  market  weight. 

As  a  word  of  caution,  however,  you 
can  get  your  lambs  too  heavy  at  birth 
for  the  ewes'  own  good.  Excessively 
high  levels  of  good  quality  protein 
in  these  ewes'  ration  all  during  preg- 
nancy can  result  in  lambs  weighing 
well  over  10  pounds  at  birth.  Many 
ewes,  especially  yearlings,  have  dif- 
ficulty in  giving  birth  to  such  large 
lambs,  and  veterinary  help  may  be 
required.  The  average  birth  weight 
for  lambs  in  this  country  is  about  7 
pounds,  and  there  is  little  advantage 
to  lambs  much  heavier  than  10  pounds 
because  of  difficulties  encountered  at 
lambing. 

Canadian  research  indicates  that 
rations  containing  10  to  13%  total 
crude  protein  are  adequate  to  pro- 
duce lambs  averaging  approximately 
9V2  pounds  at  birth.  Birth  weights  of 
lambs  from  ewes  receiving  a  ration 
containing  7%  total  crude  protein 
were  significantly  less  than  from  the 
ewes  receiving  the  higher  protein 
rations. 

The  physical  condition  of  your  ewes 
when  bred  has  a  definite  influence 
on  the  number  of  lambs  produced. 
Ewes  that  are  excessively,  fat  at 
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breeding  time  may  not  settle.  It  is 
thought  that  the  excess  fat  may  inter- 
fere with  the  normal  release  and  fer- 
tilization of  the  eggs.  Even  if  the  eggs 
are  shed  and  fertilized,  the  death  loss 
of  developing  lambs  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  overly-fat  pregnant  ewes. 

Controversy  still  exists  as  to 
whether  the  overfat  ewe  is  sterile  be- 
cause she  is  fat,  or  fat  because  she  is 
sterile.  Nevertheless,  gross  overfeed- 
ing is  unwise  and  costly  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Some  of  the  easy-keeping 
Dorset  ewes  in  our  college  flock  be- 
came too  fat  last  season.  They  re- 
peatedly accepted  the  ram  but 
wouldn't  settle.  We  put  them  on  less 
desirable  pasture  and  withheld  all 
grain  to  pull  them  down  in  flesh  con- 
dition and  obtained  a  very  high  con- 
ception rate  with  the  same  ram. 

Flushing  Ewes  Aids  Breeding 

The  number  of  lambs  dropped, 
however,  will  be  increased  by  "flush- 
ing." This  is  the  practice  of  feeding 
ewes  well  so  they  gain  in  weight 
prior  to  and  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. Flushing  increases  the  percent- 
age of  lambs  as  much  as  15  to  20% 
particularly  when  ewes  are  not  in 
good  condition  at  the  start  of  the 
flushing  period.  Flushing  may  be  ac- 
complished by  turning  the  ewes  on  a 
fresh,  luxuriant  pasture  two  or  three 
weeks  before  breeding  time. 

It  will  pay  to  reserve  some  pastures 
or  parts  of  your  range  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  such  pasture  is  not  available, 
however,  equally  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  feeding  a  grain  allow- 
ance of  Vz  to  %  pound  daily  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks  imme- 
diately prior  to  breeding.  Whole  oats, 
or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  shelled  corn  and  whole  oats,  is  a 
satisfactory  ration  for  flushing. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  lambs,  flushing  generally 
causes  the  ewes  to  breed  over  a 


shorter  period  of  time.  Thus,  the  lamb 
crop  will  be  more  nearly  uniform  in 
size  and  easier  to  handle. 

Daily  feeding  of  %  to  %  pound  of 
protein  concentrate  per  ewe  during 
the  first  two  to  three  weeks  after 
mating  may  also  aid  in  obtaining  a 
high  percentage  lamb  crop.  This  al- 
lows time  for  the  fertilized  eggs  to 
become  attached  in  the  ewes'  repro- 
ductive tract.  It  is  reliably  estimated 
that  at  least  30  to  40%  of  the  eggs 
shed  are  destined  to  die  before  birth. 
Of  these,  10%  are  unfertilized;  the 
remainder  die  after  fertilization. 
Most  of  this  loss  occurs  in  the  first 
three  weeks  of  pregnancy.  This  is  an 
extra  critical  period  as  far  as  next 
year's  profits  are  concerned!  Abor- 
tions and  resorptions  of  fetuses  in 
late  pregnancy  do  occur,  but  their  ex- 
tent is  unknown  in  sheep. 

The  plane  of  nutrition  of  the  ewe 
during  the  second  and  third  months 
of  pregnancy  apparently  has  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  health  of  the  ewe  or 
the  lamb.  However,  see  that  the  ewes 
don't  become  too  fat  during  this  pe- 
riod. If  pastures  are  good  and  the 
winter  is  open,  ewes  will  make  satis- 
factory gains  during  this  period  with- 
out grain  or  hay.  If  adequate  pasture 
isn't  available,  feed  ewes  harvested 
roughage.  If  legume  hay  is  plentiful 
and  cheap,  it  can  make  up  the  whole 
ration.  A  150-pound  ewe  will  eat 
about  4  pounds  of  hay  daily. 

Neither  Too  Fat  Nor  Too  Thin 

The  level  of  nutrition  again  takes 
on  added  importance  in  late  pregnan- 
cy. Actually,  the  most  critical  period 
is  the  last  six  weeks  of  pregnancy  in 
ewes  carrying  twins  and  the  last  four 
weeks  in  ewes  carrying  single  lambs. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  the  developing 
lamb,  particularly  in  late  pregnancy, 
is  very  rapid.  It  is  approximately 
twice  as  rapid  as  the  human  fetus. 
About  70%  of  the  growth  of  the  fetus 


occurs  during  the  last  6  to  8  weeks. 

As  a  general  rule,  you  should  feed 
grain  to  your  ewes  during  the  last 
four  to  six  weeks  if  they  are  year- 
lings, too  thin,  or  have  bad  teeth. 
Give  a  concentrate  allowance  of  % 
to  1  pound  of  grain  daily.  The  amount 
will  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
roughage  available  and  the  condition 
of  the  ewes.  Start  with  V4  pound  per 
head  daily  and  steadily  increase  the 
grain  until  the  ewes  are  getting  not 
more  than  one  pound  per  head  daily. 
Equal  parts  by  weight  of  shelled 
corn  and  whole  oats  with  about  10% 
cottonseed  or  soybean  meal  is  a  sat- 
isfactory supplementary  ration. 

Remember  that  supplementary 
feeding  in  late  pregnancy  is  not  a 
panacea  for  the  ills  occasioned  by 
neglect  to  control  nutrition  at  mating 
and  in  early  pregnancy.  The  pregnant 
ewe  should  be  kept  gaining  steadily 
from  conception  to  lambing.  In  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  herself,  the  preg- 
nant ewe  must  supply  nourishment 
for  the  growing  fetus  and  for  her 
fleece.  The  minimum  gain  should 
probably  be  equivalent  to  double  the 
expected  lamb  weight.  A  general  rule 
is  that  the  ewe  should  gain  from  15  to 
30  pounds  from  breeding  to  lambing 
time,  depending  on  her  condition  at 
breeding — and  half  the  gain  should 
be  made  during  the  last  30  days  of 
pregnancy. 

Change  in  flesh  condition  is  a  more 
reliable  criterion  of  nutritional  sta- 
tus than  change  in  body  weight.  Un- 
derfed pregnant  ewes  lose  condition 
rapidly  when  they  begin  to  draw  on 
body  reserves.  However,  the  total 
body  weight  may  not  change,  be- 
cause rapid  fetal  growth  may  com- 
pensate for  loss  of  ewe  body  weight. 

Learn  the  'Feel'  of  Ewes 

But,  the  actual  condition  of  the  ewe 
at  any  given  time  in  late  pregnancy 
gives  no  indfeation  whatever  of  the 
nutritional  status  of  the  ewe.  The  only 
criterion  is  whether  condition  is  being 
gained  or  lost.  The  assessment  must 
be  made  relatively  to  flesh  condition, 
say,  two  or  three  weeks  before.  Thus, 
the  real  need  of  the  flock  would  be 
determined  by  a  close  examination 
of  a  representative  number  of  ewes. 
A  dozen  or  so  ewes  may  be  marked 
for  weighing  and  assessment  of  flesh 
condition  at  intervals  during  preg- 
nancy. If  you  don't  already  know 
how,  you  should  train  yourself  to  read 
the  condition  of  your  ewes  by  feeling 
their  backbone  and  ribs.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  much  you  will  learn 
and  how  deceptive  "appearance  from 
a  distance"  can  be  when  ewes  are  in 
late  pregnancy. 

The  feeding  of  a  grain  ration  in 
late  pregnancy  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  twin-bearing  ewes.  They  may 
be  unable  to  consume  sufficient  nu- 
trients in  late  pregnancy  if  only 
roughage  is  available.  The  twin 
fetuses  occupy  so  much  room  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  in  late  pregnancy 
that  the  capacity  of  the  rumen  is  con- 
siderably reduced.  Also,  a  very  large 
amount  of  fat  often  present  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  very  fat  ewes 
can  further  limit  the  capacity  of  the 
rumen. 

Nutrition  of  the  pregnant  ewe 
plays  an  important  part  in  determin- 
ing lamb  survival.  Underfeeding  dur- 
ing the  critical  periods  of  late  preg- 
nancy results  in  the  birth  of  small, 
weak  lambs  with  poor  chance  of  sur- 
( Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One) 


Boar  Performance  Tests 

Add  $2.56  per  Market  Hog 

By  Terry  Greathouse    •    University  of  Illinois 

ILLINOIS  HOG  FARMERS  are  eras- 
ing  any  doubts  about  the  value  of 
performance  testing.  Five  years  of 
records  on  2,000  boars  owned  by 
members  of  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Im- 
provement Assn.  compiled  at  swine 
testing  stations  reveal  the  following 
data: 

•  Increased  daily  gains. 

•  Improved  feed  efficiency. 

•  Reduced  backfat  thickness. 

•  Added  carcass  length. 

•  Increased  loin-eye  muscle. 
These  swine  testing  records  prove 

that  selective  breeding,  based  upon 
performance  testing,  can  help  hog 
producers  improve  hog  gains  and  ef- 
ficiency and  produce  the  meatier 
type  of  hogs  that  consumers  are  de- 
manding. 

Here's  the  summary  of  the  five- 
year  test  supervised  by  University 
of  Illinois  scientists: 

Avg.  Daily  Feed  Per 
100  Lbs. 
336  lbs. 
332  lbs. 
295  lbs. 
302  lbs. 


Terry  Greathouse,  University  of  Illinois,  is 
shown  checking  the  loin-eye  measurement 
of  a  pork  loin.  The  size  of  the  loin-eye  plays 
key  role  in  Illinois'  Swine  Testing  Program. 


Gain 

1.76  lb. 

1.77  lb. 
1.87  lb. 
1.75  lb. 


Backfat 
Thickness 

1.37  inches 
1.33  inches 
1.24  inches 
1.16  inches 


Year 

1955-56 
1957 
1958 
1959 

The  drop  in  average  daily  gains 
for  1959  resulted  from  unusually  se- 
vere cold  weather  during  the  test 
period.  Daily  gains  did  not  show  the 
spectacular  improvement  noted  in 
other  factors.  The  reason  why  is  not 
completely  clear,  but  the  small  im- 
provement is  significant.  For  a  mere 
1/10  pound  increase  in  daily  gain 
shaves  about  six  days  time  in  growing 
a  200-pound  market  hog. 

Feed  efficiency  also  improved  after 
five  years  of  testing.  Again,  the  slight 
drop  in  1959  was  due  to  the  cold 
weather.  Farmers  will  agree,  how- 
ever, that  302  pounds  of  feed  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain  marks  a  big  im- 
provement over  336  pounds. 

Here's  what  this  improvement 
means  in  dollars  and  cents.  Consider 
that  feed  costs  3c  a  pound.  The  pro- 
ducer then  saves  3c  for  each  pound  of 
feed  the  hog  saves  in  gaining  100 
pounds.  On  a  200-pound  hog,  this  is 
a  saving  of  6c*.  Multiply  the  6c?  by 
34  lbs.  of  feed  saved  and  the  answer 
is  a  saving  of  $2.04  per  market  hog. 

The  feed  conversion  ratio  dropped 
primarily  through  selection.  The  pro- 
tein content  of  the  complete  ration 
remained  at  a  rather  stable  15% 
throughout  the  five-year  testing  pe- 
riod. 

The  records  show  that  backfat 
thickness  registered  the  most  signifi- 
cant improvement.  By  1959  it  had 
dropped  from  1.37  inches  to  1.16  inch- 
es— just  a  shade  more  than  2/10ths 
of  an  inch  narrower  than  at  the  start 
of  the  program.  This  may  not  seem 
like  much  to  some  hog  raisers,  but 
remember  that  one  inch  of  backfat 
has  a  value  of  $2.66. 

If  No.  1  hogs  are  worth  400  more 
per  cwt.  than  No.  2  hogs,  then  each 
1/10  inch  of  backfat  reduces  the  hog's 
value  130  per  cwt.  On  a  200-pound 
market  hog,  this  adds  up  to  260.  So 


the  2/10  inch  reduction  in  backfat 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  520  more 
value  per  hog.  If  you  sold  100  hogs, 
the  2/10  inch  reduction  should  add 
another  $58  to  your  pocket. 

During  the  five-year  testing  pe- 
riod, records  were  kept  on  17  traits 
of  boars,  but  only  three  of  these  are 
reported— those  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  from  a  genetic  and 
economic  standpoint. 

All  three  traits  are  highly  inherit- 
able: Average  daily  gains  are  30% 
inheritable;  feed  efficiency  30%  and 
backfat  thickness  45%.  So  a  top-notch 
boar  which  rates  high  in  these  three 
categories  will  naturally  pass  along 
these  characteristics  to  his  offspring. 

The  testing  stations  also  analyzed 
25  traits  on  a  littermate  barrow  or 
gilt  of  each  boar  during  the  test  pe- 
riod. These  animals  went  through  the 
same  feeding  trials  and  then  were 
used  to  obtain  carcass  data.  The  in- 
formation derived  from  carcasses  of 
slaughtered  barrows  and  gilts  indi- 
cates the  type  of  carcass  the  litter- 
mate boar  will  produce  in  his  off- 
spring. 

Here's  the  record  of  the  three  most 
important  carcass  characteristics 
measures: 

Carcass  Loin-Eye 
Length  Area 

 inches    3.80  inches 

 inches    3.59  inches 

29.59  inches  3.98  inches 
29.78  inches  4.22  inches 
Carcass  length  was  not  reported 
during  1955-57  since  all  stations  did 
not  measure  it.  The  loin-eye  meas- 
urement serves  as  a  yardstick  to  de- 
termine the  total  lean  meat  in  the 
carcass.  The  accuracy  of  the  loin-eye 
measurement  is  greater  than  any 
other  carcass  measurement. 

Most  of  the  boars  tested  are  raised 
by  the  Illinois  Swine  Testing  Sta- 
tions. After  tests  are  completed,  boars 
are  then  sold  through  private  treaty 
or  auction.  Buyers  can  examine  com- 
plete performance  records  of  each 
boar  offered  for  sale. 


Backfat 
Year  Thickness 

1955-56  1.58  inches 

1957  1.55  inches 

1958  1.47  inches 

1959  1.37  inches 


HOW  TESTED  BOARS  PAY  OFF 


AVERAGE 
DAILY  GAIN 


FEED 
CONVERSION 


k  INCHES 


BACKFAT 
THICKNESS 


LBS 
190- 


180- 


Feed  more  than  35  head  ? 

You'll  Profit  with  Papec's  Silo  Unloader 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  show  that  any  farmer  who  feeds  a 
herd  of  more  than  35  head  will  save  money  by  using  a  silo  unloader.  The 
larger  your  herd,  the  greater  your  savings  —  in  both  time  and  labor ! 

With  this  Papec  Silo  Unloader  in  your  silo,  you  have  no  more  hand- 
pitching,  no  more  twice-a-day  silo  climbing.  Just  push  a  button,  and  the  silage 
starts  moving  to  your  cattle.  Handles  loose  or  hard-packed  grass,  sorghum, 
and  corn.  Heavy-duty  ice  cutters  available  for  frozen  silage. 

The  Papec  Silo  Unloader  is  easily  moved  and  levels  automatically  for 
even  unloading.  Costs  just  pennies  a  day  to  operate.  See  it  at  your  dealer's  soon. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Shortsville,  N.Y.  •  BIST  in  HID  and  FORACt  [QUIPM[NT 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  NL-8 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  about  the 
Papec  Units  I  have  checked. 

Name  


□  Forage  Harvesters  □  Roller  Mills 

□  Utility  Harvesters  □  Crop  Dryers 
(Flail  Type) 

□  Silo  Unloaders 

□  Crop  Blowers 

□  Elevators 


□  Hammer  Mills 

□  Portable 
Feed  Makers 


□  Self-Unloading 
Wagons 


^Ory  State  .   Q  Field  Sprayers      □  Clipper  Mulchers  J 

The  vomer  idea 

GEHL'S  SELF-UNLOADER 

perfect  bunkmate  for  any  feeding  need 


Get  the  Gehl  Power  Idea!  Go 

automatic  from  field  to  feeding 
with  the  self-unloading  forage 
box.  Power-empties  a  load  in 
minutes  ...  no  forking,  no  rak- 
ing.  Completely  graintight  too. 

Gehl's  self-unloader  is  perfect 
for  feeding  and  harvesting  all 
forage  crops.  Extra  advantages: 
rear  or  side  unloading,  3  forward 


apron  speeds,  four-chain  convey- 
or to  assure  top  versatility  for 
every  need.  That's  why  the  Gehl 
self-unloader  follows  the  harvest. 
It  speeds  the  crop  from  field  to 
feed  bunk,  forage  blower  or 
trench.  Tandem  wheels  make 
tighter  turns,  easy  backing. 

Get  the  full  labor-saving  facts 
from  your  Gehl  dealer.  For  free 
folder  mail  the  coupon  below. 


GEHL 


12-59R3 

r 


New  low-cost  self- 
unloader  with  rear 
delivery  automat- 
ically fills  trench 
silos,  speeds  un- 
loading at  the 
blower.  Metal  parts 
kit  gives  you  com- 
plete mechanism 
for  build-it-your- 
self  forage  box. 
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GEHL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  UH-41-12.  West  Bend,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  full  details  on  Gehl  self-unloading  forage  boxes 


Name 
Route 
Town 


.State   O    I  am  a  student 


GEHL  PUTS  ALL  PRICE   FACTORS  IN  YOUR  FAVOR 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

A  NIMAL  FATS,  once  used  in  soap 
before  detergents  took  over,  may 
find  a  new  market  as  lubricants  for 
jet  aircraft  engines. 

In  supporting  its  successful  bid  to 
Congress  for  $301,800  "for  research 
to  expand  or  find  new  uses  for  animal 
fats  in  the  field  of  lubricants,  plastics 
and  plasticizers,  and  soap-detergent 
combinations,"  USDA  said: 

"During  the  past  five  years  the  an- 
nual production  of  inedible  tallow 
and  grease  has  averaged  almost  3  bil- 
lion pounds,  which  is  more  than  IV4 
billion  pounds  in  excess  of  domestic 
needs. 

"Formerly,  inedible  animal  fats 
went  into  soap  production.  This  out- 
let has  declined  from  a  high  of  about 
IY2  billion  pounds  per  year  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war  to  about  700  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1958. 

"Research  already  has  provided 
outlets  for  substantial  amounts  of 
these  surplus  fats  and  derivatives  in 
animal  feeds,  tinplate  manufacture, 
and  plastics.  Use  in  animal  feeds  now 
approaches  500  million  pounds  per 
year. 

"Exacting  fluidity  requirements  for 
lubricants  for  jet  engines  and  other 
new  types  of  machinery  indicate  that 
animal  fats  are  better  lubricants  than 
mineral  oils,  now  the  chief  source  of 
lubricants." 

Screw  Worms  Control  Plan 

The  senate  appropriations  com- 
mittee has  asked  USDA  to  take  a 
new  look  at  the  screw  worm  out- 
break in  the  southwest  and  see  if 
it  can  develop  a  better  eradication 
program. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson  (D.,  Tex.)  asked  the  depart- 
ment a  year  ago  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  eradication  program  and 
put  through  a  $4  billion  appropria- 
tion. 

The  success  of  USDA's  screw  worm 
eradication  program  in  the  southeast- 


Inside 


Washington 

hi,  Philip  L.  Warden 


ern  states  was  aided  by  favorable 
geographical  conditions.  The  screw 
worm  infestation  was  contained  by 
water  and  other  natural  barriers  so 
that  a  concentrated  attack  could  be 
launched. 

Eradication  is  accomplished  by  sat- 
urating the  natural  screw  worm  pop- 
ulations with  male  screw  worm  flies 
made  sterile  by  exposure  to  radio- 
active cobalt.  The  sterilized  male  flies 
gradually  reduce  native  populations 
by  mating  with  native  females,  the 
eggs  of  which  are  rendered  infertile. 
(Female  flies  mate  only  once.)  The 
irradiated  male  flies  are  harmless. 

Protect  Live  Stock  Marketing 

Congress  has  approved  an  expan- 
sion of  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
administration  of  local  live  stock 
markets.  But  it  has  warned  the  agri- 
culture department  to  exercise  care 
in  establishing  marketing  regulations. 

When  congress  voted  new  govern- 
ment controls  over  local  live  stock 
markets  in  1958,  USDA  had  86  em- 
ployees in  the  field  and  27  in  Wash- 
ington. At  present,  it  has  115  field 
employees  and  28  in  Washington,  a 
net  increase  of  30  employees.  Con- 
gress voted  an  increase  of  $216,450 
for  this  service  for  the  coming  year 
and  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  enforcement  agency  re- 
porting directly  to  an  assistant  sec- 
retary. 

Vast  differences  prevail  and  will 
continue  to  prevail  between  sales  by 
private  treaty  or  at  local  community 
sales  and  transactions  at  the  organ- 


ized public  and  terminal  markets. 

For  this  reason,  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  development  of  ap- 
plicable regulations  governing  live 
stock  transactions  to  provide  for 
meeting  these  different  situations  in 
order  that  the  right  and  freedom  of 
producers  to  negotiate,  bargain,  and 
decide  in  their  best  interests  shall  be 
protected. 

The  National  Wool  Growers  Assn. 
has  won  congressional  approval  of  its 
request  that  USDA  expand  its  sheep 
and  lamb  reports  to  give  more  infor- 
mation on  the  number  of  lambs  on 
feed.  USDA  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
additional  reports  at  $250,000  and 
congress  included  funds  in  the  agri- 
culture department  appropriations 
bill. 

Lambs-on-Feed  Reports 

The  association  asked  USDA  to  ex- 
pand its  sheep  and  lamb  reports  as 
follows: 

1.  Issue  a  comprehensive  numerical 
report  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  as 
of  November  1  for  26  to  28  of  the  most 
important  feeding  states. 

2.  Issue  a  comprehensive  numerical 
report  for  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  as 
of  March  1  for  26  to  28  of  the  most 
important  feeding  states. 

3.  Issue  a  comprehensive  numerical 
report  as  of  March  1  on  the  number 
of  early  milk  lambs  (springers)  that 
will  move  to  slaughter  during  late 
March  and  April  for  6  or  8  of  the  im- 
portant early  lamb  states. 

During  the  period  from  mid-Oc- 
tober to  mid-April,  practically  all  of 


the  lambs  marketed  are  first  condi- 
tioned through  feeding  operations, 
ranging  from  drylot  handling  to  a 
specialized  pasture  program.  This 
volume  of  fed  lambs  represents  half 
or  more  of  our  annual  national 
slaughter.  These  feeding  programs 
vary  considerably  from  one  area  of 
the  country  to  another. 

If  adequate  and  frequent  informa- 
tion were  available,  lamb  feeders 
could  and  would  be  in  a  position  to 
alter  operations  to  avoid  market 
gluts  and  provide  a  more  uniform 
supply  of  lamb  to  consumers. 

An  accurate  March  1  appraisal  of 
the  condition  and  development  of 
early  milk  lambs  would  be  a  valuable 
guide  to  feeders  and  enable  them  to 
intelligently  integrate  the  cleanup 
movement  of  old  crop-fed  lambs  with 
the  marketings  of  early  springers. 

Sheep  Scabies  Control 

Congress  has  voted  an  extra  $25,- 
000,  or  $60,000  in  all,  for  expansion 
of  USDA's  sheep  scabies  eradication 
program.  Twenty-six  states  and  all 
of  South  Dakota  west  of  the  Missouri 
river  are  now  free  of  the  disease. 


Put  hogs  on  Pasture  .  .  . 

Save  $30  per  acre 

in  supplement 
and  mineral  costs 


jiiiiiiiiii. 


FREE ...  at  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer's ! 

There's  a  load  of  helpful  information  for  you  at  your  USS  American  Fence 
dealer's  ...  a  series  of  new  folders  that  prove  fencing  can  be  a  profitable  farm 
tool  . .  .  cut  costs,  build  profits,  make  you  a  more  successful  farmer.  Get  your 
free  folders  right  away.  Just  stop  in  where  you  see  the  new  blue-and-white  sign 
of  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer. 

And  while  you're  there,  get  filled  in  on  USS  American  Fence.  It's  engineered 
extra-strong.  Specially  selected  high  strength  steel  wires  and  built-in  weather 
crimps  act  as  a  series  of  springs  to  hold  your  fence  taut  and  true  under  all  con- 
ditions. Perfectly  wrapped  hinge  joints  let  the  fence  flex,  not  distort,  when  live- 
stock crowd  it. 

Erect  your  American  Fence  on  American  Steel  Posts,  rolled  out  of  tough, 
new  billet  steel  that  won't  snap  off  and  you've  got  a  combination  that  can't  be 

beat.  Weather  won't  bother  it  and  neither  will  the  most  ram-   _ 

bunctious  livestock. 

See  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer  soon.  You'll  know 
him  by  his  blue-and-white  sign.  American  Steel  &  Wire,  614 
Superior  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

USS  and  American  are  registered  trademarks 


Farm  Products 


This  mark  tells  you  a  product  is  made  of  steel. 
Look  for  it  on  the  products  you  buy. 


*v  Amer 
(UcS)  Divisi 
VlX  Unitei 


(Cg)  American  Fence 


American  Steel  &  Wire 
sion  of 

ited  States  Steel 


CUT  COSTS  BY  PASTURING  /  NUMBER  THREE 
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LIVE  STOCK 

HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Disease- Free  Pigs 

Pigs  removed  from  the  sow  by  sur- 
gery, raised  in  sterile  environment, 
then  placed  on  farms  where  no  pigs 
have  been  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
are  becoming  very  popular.  Often 
called  "disease-free  pigs"  a  more 
correct  term  is  "Specific  Pathogen- 
Free  Pigs." 

The  main  reason  for  producing 
pigs  by  this  method  is  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  rhinitis  and  virus  pneu- 
m  o  n  i  a  ,  diseases 
apparently  trans- 
mitted by  the  in- 
fected sow.  How- 
ever, unless  strict 
sanitation  and 
management  rules 
are  observed,  spe- 
cific pathogen-free 
pigs  may  still  be- 
come parasitized,  john  b.  herrick 
may  contract  cholera,  erysipelas,  and 
other  diseases. 

This  program,  therefore,  is  for  the 
swine  producer  who  wants  to  re- 
populate  his  farm  with  pigs  free  from 
certain  diseases.  It  follows  that  pigs 
free  from  disease  at  birth  will  have 
much  greater  resistance  to  disease 
all  through  life. 

Specific  pathogen-free  pigs  may  be 
the  key  to  better  hog  profits  for  you. 
Discuss  the  possibilities  with  your 
veterinarian.  (W  rite  to  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  for  booklet  E.  C.  1903, 
"Disease-Free  Pigs  Mean  More  Money 
for  You." 

Antibiotics  in  Ruminants 

Research  to  date  on  the  feeding  of 
antibiotics  to  live  stock  shows  that: 

•  Calf  scours  may  be  reduced  by 
antibiotics. 

•  Growth  rate  of  calves  is  im- 
proved little. 

•  Feedlot  cattle  given  antibiotics 
gain  faster  at  less  cost  per  pound  of 
gain. 

•  Antibiotics  do  not  affect  carcass 
quality. 

•  Antibiotics  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  alleviate  shipping  fever,  ru- 
menitis,  and  liver  syndrome  symp- 
toms. 

•  Foot  rot  is  not  always  cured  by 
feeding  antibiotics. 

•  The  value  of  antibiotics  in  the 
rations  of  lactating  sows  and  fatten- 
ing lambs  remains  to  be  determined. 

Insecticide  Poisoning 

Be  extremely  cautious  in  the  use  of 
various  insecticides  on  live  stock  as 
some  of  them,  if  improperly  used,  are 
very  toxic  and  may  kill  the  animal. 

In  general,  DDT-TDE,  methoxy- 
chlor,  lindane  and  chlordane  are 
capable  of  passing  through  the  un- 
broken skin  and  digestive  mem- 
branes. There  is  little  information  on 
the  absorption  of  the  dry  powders. 
Once  in  the  system  these  insecticides 
follow  the  blood  stream  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  and  if  highly  concen- 
trated will  produce  nervousness. 
These  insecticides  have  a  love  for  fat 
and  the  absorption  is  slow,  so  mor- 
bidity is  persistent. 

Here  are  ways  to  prevent  insecti- 
cide poisoning: 

•  Always  follow  to  the  letter  the 
directions  on  the  package  or  can  for 
the  concentration  and  mixing. 

•  Never  use  oil  emulsions  on  live 
|  stock. 

•  Do  not  repeat  spraying  within  a 
two-  or  three-week  period. 

•  Be  especially  cautious  in  spray- 
I     ing  young  animals,  especially  calves. 

NATIONAL  LIFE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


Prevention  of  baby  pig  anemia  can  be  your  best  profit  insurance  whether  the  hog  market  is  high 
or  low.  You'll  save  more  pigs  per  litter,  and  they'll  be  guarded  against  stunting  and  weight 
setbacks,  too.  Pigs  score  faster  gains  as  sucklings  when  they  get  the  early  iron  protection  they 
need,  and  those  young  gains  are  the  cheap  gains  you  want.  Protect  your  profits  and  your 
pigs  with  Armour's  superior  injectable  iron. 


© 


the  original  iron-dextran 

ARMIDEXAN 

A  real  weight  booster  that  gets  baby  pigs  off  to  a 
good  start  and  keeps  them  in  the  pink  from  far- 
rowing pen  to  market.  Prevents  anemia,  wards 
off  scours,  increases  disease  resistance. 
50  mg.  absorbable  iron  per  cc.    100  mq.  in  each  2  cc.  dose 

new  superpotent 

ARMIDEXAN  75 

Higher  blood-  and  body-building  power  gives 
added  protection  for  late  weaning  systems  where 
early  creep  feed  is  not  offered.  Longer  action 
eliminates  the  need  for  two  injections. 

75  mg.  absorbable  iron  per  cc.    150  mg.  in  each  2  cc.  dose 

Manufactured  under  license  ol  Benger  Laboratories,  Limited.  U.S.  Pat.  No.  Re.  24,642. 


ARMOUR 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
COMPANY 


Any  Old  Iron  Won't  Do  The  Job 
The  worth  of  an  injectable  iron  prepa- 
ration depends  on  its  content  of  non- 
toxic, elemental  iron  that  pigs  can  ab- 
sorb and  utilize.  When  you  give  your 
baby  pigs  a  2  cc.  injection  of  Armidexan 
or  Armidexan  75,  it  begins  to  be  ab- 
sorbed at  once.  Within  72  hours  85  per 
cent  of  the  iron  has  gone  into  the  blood 
stream.  It's  been  used  safely  for  mil- 
lions of  pigs  without  causing  abscesses, 
lameness  or  damaged  hams,  as  do  many 
other  iron  preparations.  And  the  ani- 
mals have  a  consistently  better  bloom 
.  .  .  are  thriftier  .  .  .  score  faster  gains. 

DON'T  ACCEPT  SUBSTITUTES! 
insist  on  ARMIDEXAN  or 
ARMIDEXAN  75 


ANIMAL  HEALTH 
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DEPARTMENT 

KANKAKEE 
ILLINOIS 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  —  try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today ! 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
LIVESTOCK  EXPOSITION 


RODEO 


NOV.  7-12, 1960 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PREMIUM  LIST 


An  Open  International  Show 


MEN  PAST 40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICAL,]., Y  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Dept.  B5340        Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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Illinois 
Farmer's 
New  Badger 
Feedlot 


FEEDS  50%  MORE  HEAD... 
SAVES  4  HOURS  PER  DAY 

"In  15  minutes  twice-a-day  I  can  now  feed  155  head,  where  it  used  to  take  4 
hours  longer  to  feed  100  head  by  hand,"  says  Lloyd  Ross,  Rt.  1,  Garden  Prairie, 
111.  Since  installing  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader  and  Tube  Feeder,  he  is  now  able 
to  farm  210  acres  without  extra  help,  except  at  harvest.  Like  thousands  of 
satisfied  Badger  users,  Ross  has  proved  that  Badger  feedlot  equipment  pays  off 
every  day  in  fast,  dependable,  automatic  feeding  that  saves  time,  saves  your 
back,  cuts  feeding  costs  to  the  bone.  Many  owners  of  Badger  silo  unloaders 
report  300  lbs.  per  minute  silage  output  —  some  as  high  as  15  tons  per  hour. 
And,  to  complete  the  time-saving,  money-saving  operation,  nothing  beats  a  big 
capacity  Badger  Tube  Feeder  which  puts  exactly  the  same  ration  before  every 
animal  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  Get  the  farmer's  viewpoint  on  Badger  —  your 
local  dealer  will  gladly  take  you  to  a  user  in  your  area.  Or  write  for  literature. 


"Pay  as  You  Save 
Plan"  Available. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 
Dept.  S.     Koukauna,  Wisconsin 


jet  expert  plan 
service  from  Bad- 
Write  for 
Fact-filled  Feedlot 
Layout  Booklet. 

Tube  Feeders   •   Auger  Feeders 


Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

Q  Silo  Unloaders  □  Barn  Cleoners  Q  Tube  Feeders 
□  Auger  Feeders        □  Feedlot  Layout        □  Gross  Silage 

Name  Student  □ 

Address  

City  &  State  

Dealerships  available   in   some  areas 

Silo  Unloaders  • 


Write  lor  details. 

Barn  Cleaners 


EW  e 
MARKING 

HARNESS 


Shows  which  ewes  bred  &  when; 
checks  ram's  potency.  Saves  time, 
money,  space.  Durable,  Jourgensen 
make.  Holds  grease  crayon,  red, 
black,  green;  hard  (summer)  or  soft 
(winter).  Harness  $3.75;  crayons 
each  50Q.  


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  or  send 
check  with  order,  including  postage. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


The  Producers  Book  Store 

The  Stockman's  Hand- 
book (Morrison)  ...$8.75 

You  will  get  more  out  of  this 
practical,  yet  scientific  book  than 
all  the  other  live  stock  books  you 
now  have.  Most  of  the  information 
is  in  tables  and  outlines.  Index 
covers  thousands  of  items  from 
feeds  and  feeding  to  management, 
breeding  and  law. 
Send  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box  594-LSP  Danville,  Illinois 


Doane  wants  to  send  you  a  group  of  the  latest  AGRI- 
CULTURAL DIGEST  Reports  absolutely  FREE  (you  pay 
only  the  postage  to  mail  the  coupon).  The  folks  at 
Doane  (a  staff  of  150  editors,  economists,  farm  man- 
agers, rural  appraisers,  ag-researchers )  are  certain 
that,  once  you  discover  what  the  DIGEST  Reports  can 
do  for  you,  you  will  want  to  continue  receiving  them. 
Issued  twice  each  month,  DIGEST  Reports  provide  you 
with  all  the  latest  market  predictions  and  trends, 
valuable  information  on  new  production  methods,  plus 
profitable  management  tips. 


Famous   Doane    "When   to    Sell   and  Buy" 

forecasts  are  issued  on  the  second  day  of 
each  month  .  .  .  give  you  specific  advice 
on  marketing  crops  and  livestock — predict 
future  markets. 


TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  TO  


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Box   7522,   5142  Delmor 
St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Yes,  Send  me  FREE  5  latest 
Doane  DIGEST  Reports 

(Please  Print) 


NAME 


RFD  or  STREET   

TOWN  STATE. 


Cattle 


How  to  Buy  Protein 

If  the  vitamin  and  mineral  needs 
are  met,  either  by  supplement  or 
feeds  that  are  fed,  then  Point  No.  1 
to  consider  when  buying  a  protein 
supplement  for  cattle  is:  "How 
much  is  each  pound  of  actual  pro- 
tein in  the  supplement  costing  me?" 
G.  R.  Carlisle  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  worked  out  the  following 
table  as  a  quick  way  to  figure  the 
cost  of  each  pound  of  protein  in  a 
supplement: 

Per  Cent  To  get  cost  of  1  lb., 

of  protein  multiply 
in  supplement  price  per  lb.  by 


44 
40 
36 
32 
28 
24 


2.27 
2.50 
2.77 
3.13 
3.57 
4.17 


The  result  will  be  the  cost,  in  cents, 
of  each  pound  of  protein  furnished 
by  the  supplement.  For  example, 
compare  a  40%  supplement  and  a 
28%  supplement,  each  costing  4.50 
per  pound:  4.5  x  2.5  —  11.250  (cost  of 
lb.  of  protein  in  40%  supplement),  or 
4.5  x  3.57  =  16.10  (cost  of  lb.  of  pro- 
tein in  28%  supplement). 

Double  Herd:  Halve  Work 

Twice  as  many  feeder  cattle  doesn't 
call  for  twice  as  much  work.  A  study 
of  59  live  stock  farms  in  Minnesota 
revealed  that  40  head  of  cattle  re- 
quired 423  hours  of  work  per  year, 
while  80  head  required  only  630  hours 
— less  than  50%  more  work.  The  in- 
creased efficiency  for  bigger  herds 
was  achieved  with  the  same  facili- 
ties and  feeding  methods.  Larger 
herds  just  require  less  time  per  head 
to  feed. 

A  herd  of  30  cattle  getting  hay  and 
limited  grain  and  no  silage  requires 
about  1.6  hours  per  week  for  hay  feed- 
ing alone.  That  averages  3.2  minutes 
per  head.  Without  changing  the  sys- 
tem at  all,  doubling  the  herd  reduced 


Hogs 


Keep  Pigs  a  Little  Hungry 

Keep  your  pigs  a  little  hungry  and 
they'll  do  better  than  full-fed  pigs.  A 
three-year  study  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  shows  that  pigs  on  re- 
stricted diets  not  only  reduce  feed 
costs  but  also  produce  hogs  with  more 
desirable  lean  carcasses.  Limited 
feeding  did  not  reduce  the  litter  size 
or  harm  a  gilt's  nursing  ability.  In  the 
study,  90  pigs  were  run  on  good  al- 
falfa-brome- lad  ino  pasture.  One 
group  of  pigs  got  all  the  grain  and 
concentrate  they  wanted.  The  second 
group  got  only  two-thirds  as  much 
feed;  the  third  group  got  only  one- 
third  as  much  feed. 

The  full-fed  pigs  gained  1.6  lbs. 
daily  on  5.3  lbs.  of  feed  for  an  effi- 
ciency of  3.3  lbs.  feed  to  1  lb.  gain. 
The  moderate-fed  pigs  gained  1.4  lbs. 
daily  on  4.3  lbs.  feed  for  an  efficiency 
of  3.1.  The  lot  on  reduced  rations 
gained  only  1.2  lbs.  daily,  ate  3.5  lbs. 
of  feed  for  an  efficiency  of  2.9  lbs.  of 
feed  per  pound  of  gain.  The  cost  of 
gain  (exclusive  of  pasture)  was  $2.30 
less  for  the  limited  fed  hogs;  $1  less 
for  the  moderately-fed.  It  took  the 
limited  hogs  from  4  to  6  weeks  longer 
to  reach  market  weight,  however,  so 
a  market  drop  might  wipe  out  the 
feed  savings. 

Least  fed  pigs  had  the  thinnest 
backfats  and  highest  percentage  of 
lean  cuts — qualities  which  consumers 
desire.  The  limited-fed  gilts  were 
smaller  at  breeding  time  but  they  had 
one  more  pig  per  litter  and  weaned 
one  more  pig  than  the  heaviest  gilts. 
Due  to  the  extra  pig  their  litters  were 
heavier.  Figuring  pasture  costs  at  $60 
a  ton,  the  pasture  was  worth  $24.50 
per  acre  more  for  moderately  fed 
pigs;  $37  more  for  the  least  well-fed 
hogs  than  full-fed  hogs. 


hay  feeding  time  to  2.5  minutes  per 
animal  requiring  1.86  hours  per  week 
for  feeding  the  entire  herd. 

Farm  economists  R.  G.  Johnson 
and  T.  R.  Nodland  who  made  the  sur- 
vey point  out  that  the  average  amount 
of  labor  per  head  drops  rapidly  for 
lots  up  to  50  head.  After  that,  boost- 
ing herd  size  still  increases  efficien- 
cy but  not  as  much.  On  a  sample  160 
acre  farm,  the  average  farmer  has 
more  than  230  hours  of  labor  per 
month  available  in  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March. 

In  June,  however,  the  press  of  field 
work  leaves  the  same  farmer  with 
only  28  hours  to  spend  on  his  cattle. 
In  that  case,  38  head  of  feeder  cattle 
required  about  28.4  hours  per  month 
— his  maximum  herd  size  in  June. 
These  figures  are  all  averages  and  do 
not  take  into  account  the  speed  and 
working  efficiency  of  different 
farmers. 

Stress  Causes  Dark  Beef 

Dark-cutting  beef  (dark  red  to 
purplish  black  carcasses)  is  caused 
by  animals  being  subjected  to  pro- 
longed stress  prior  to  slaughter,  says 
Harold  Hedrick,  animal  husbandry 
professor  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. Hedrick  studied  120  cattle  over 
a  four-year  period  and  found  that 
animals  that  were  kept  excited  dur- 
ing the  24  hours  prior  to  slaughter 
consistently  produced  dark  -  cutting 
beef. 

Tranquilizers  did  not  prevent  the 
condition  although  treated  cattle  ap- 
peared less  excitable.  Hold-over 
feeding  periods  were  also  tried,  but 
Hedrick's  research  showed  they 
would  have  to  be  held  longer  than 
four  days  to  be  effective.  Most  eco- 
nomical and  feasible  method  of  pre- 
venting this  loss  to  beef  producers  is 
careful  handling  during  shipment. 


Need  y2  Pig  More 

Raising  hogs  in  confinement  may 
account  for  up  to  75%  of  the  nation's 
total  hog  output  in  the  opinion  of 
A.  G.  Mueller  and  A.  H.  Jensen,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Confined  hog  pro- 
duction as  compared  with  the  con- 
ventional pasture  raising  system  has 
many  problems  to  overcome,  how- 
ever. Some  of  these  problems  are  tail 
biting,  cannibalism,  disease  control, 
manure  and  feed  handling,  new  hog- 
lot  and  building  design,  and  shifts  in 
labor  requirements. 

In  going  from  pasture  farrowing  to 
a  central  farrowing  operation,  you'll 
have  to  save  an  average  one-half  pig 
more  per  litter  to  pay  for  the  addi- 
tional expense.  The  automation  of 
feedlot  labor  would  have  to  be  paid 
from  labor  saved  or  greater  feeding 
efficiency.  A  high  level  of  manage- 
ment is  required  to  raise  hogs  in  con- 
finement. The  advantages  include: 
Reduced  chore  labor;  prompt  detec- 
tion and  control  of  disease;  faster 
daily  gains. 

Pigs  to  People  Ratio  Low 

The  pigs-to-people  ratio  for  1960  is 
the  lowest  it  has  been  in  the  past  30 
years,  reports  The  Chicago  Daily 
Drovers  Journal.  At  present,  we 
have  292  pigs  for  each  1,000  persons; 
in  1930  the  ratio  was  400  pigs  per 
1,000.  These  data  are  based  upon  a 
spring  pig  crop  of  52  million  for  1960. 
Considering  per  capita  pork  con- 
sumption, the  average  person  con- 
sumes 33  hogs  during  an  average  65- 
year  lifetime.  If  you're  behind  on 
your  lifetime  quota,  better  get  started 
because  there  are  about  four  people 
bidding  on  every  hog.  There's  an  old 
axiom  that  two  women  and  one  goose 
make  a  market.  Four  people  and  one 
hog  should  make  a  hog  market. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Feeder  cattle  de- 
mand slow.  Farmers  are  price  con- 
scious and  plan  "to  wait  and  see." 
They  don't  want  to  feed  cattle  just 
for  exercise.  Feeder  lamb  demand 
fair,  but  only  few  lamb  feeders  in 
state.  Cattle  on  feed  down  10-15%. 
Spring  pigs  farrowed  down  10%;  fall 
intentions  down  7%.  Springer  lambs 
moving  at  sharply  lower  prices;  trade 
slow. 

Cincinnati:  Feeder  cattle  demand 
slow.  Prices  too  high.  Limited  de- 
mand for  Native  breeding  ewes  and 
feeder  lambs.  Feedlots  well  topped 
out.  Hog  receipts  declining;  heavy 
hogs  beginning  to  appear  on  market. 
Sheep  receipts  light.  Delay  in  moving 
spring  lamb  crop  due  to  weather. 
Pasture  excellent.  Corn  excellent  de- 
spite a  late  start.  Oats  good;  hay  short 
due  to  weather  damage.  Hail  also 
damaged  corn  and  oats  in  some  areas. 
CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Cattle  demand  slow; 
likewise  sheep.  Top  quality  85-90# 
yearlings  from  Southwest  bringing 
$14-$14.50.  Southwest  Black  Face 
lambs  loit  at  $17.75;  White  Face 
lambs  $1  less.  Northwest  lambs  from 
Dakotas  (black  and  white  faces 
mixed)  $18.50-$19  delivered.  Cattle 
on  feed  up  5%.  Hogs  down  10% ;  sheep 
20%  fewer  on  feed.  Corn  planting  de- 
layed by  wet  weather.  Small  grains 
lodged.  Oats  fair  but  less  than  aver- 
age. Hay  excellent. 

Peoria:  Strong  demand  for  feeder 
pigs.  Farmers  holding  back  on  feeder 
cattle;  some  inquiry  on  early  lambs. 
Cattle  on  feed  mostly  medium 
weights  or  lights.  Hogs  off  10-15%; 
sheep  on  feed  down  25%.  Corn  crop 
short  by  10%  due  to  weather  delay  in 
planting.  Less  oats  sowed.  Hay  and 
pasture  excellent.  Excessive  rainfall 
for  month. 

National  Stock  Yards:  Feeders 
buying  calves  and  light  yearlings  for 
fall  pasture.  No  action  on  good  Native 
cattle.  Light,  plain  cattle  coming  in 
from  Mississippi  at  $20-$22.  Native 
yearlings  thin  at  $24-$25.  Feeders 
cautious  about  weighty  cattle.  Most 
cattle  on  feed  moved  before  Choice 
finish.  Sheep  supply,  Natives  in  small 
lots.  Good  supply  of  hogs  in  prospect. 
Corn  off  20%,  old  crop  corn  selling 
higher.  Yield  of  small  grains  good. 
Hay  loss  due  to  wet  weather  at  hay- 
ing time. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

South  St.  Joe:  Feeder  demand 
poor.  Very  few  feeder  cattle  on  mar- 
ket. Stockers  $3-$4  lower.  Quality 
down.  Cattle  on  feed  down  10%;  hogs 
off  10%.  Sheep  feeder  demand  good. 
Breeding  ewes  scarce.  Corn  good  ex- 
cept in  lowlands.  Oats  good;  wheat 
below  average.  Hay,  first  cutting  25  % 
less  than  last  year.  Pasture  excellent. 

Omaha:  Hogs  reached  $18.25,  the 
top  since  January  1959.  Fewer  hogs 
for  summer  market;  fall  farrowing 
will  be  down  4%.  Demand  for  feeder 
lambs  slow.  Farmers  are  not  making 
deals  on  feeder  cattle  until  they  know 
what  the  corn  crop  looks  like.  Low- 
lands flooded  and  diverted  corn  into 
soybeans.  Heavy  rains  hurt  stands  of 
oats  and  wheat. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Fort  Worth:  Good  demand  for 
plain  cattle  to  go  to  West  Coast  and 
Colorado.  Corn  Belt  trade  slow.  Sheep 
market  dull.  Most  farmers  refuse  bids 
of  $15-$16  on  Black  Faces  and  $14-$15 
on  White  Faces.  Yearling  wether  sea- 
son over;  little  activity  on  breeding 
ewes.  Fewer  cattle  under  contract. 
Some  calves  sold  early  at  $26  on  heif- 
ers and  $28  on  steers,  but  most  grow- 
'  ers  are  holding  for  higher  price. 
Calves  of  any  weight  can  be  bought 
under  these  prices  after  July  4  unless 
trade  picks  up.  Rainfall  short. 

Denver:  No  demand  from  West 
Coast  or  Pasture  Feeders.  Replace- 
ment ewes  slow  and  old  ewes  must  go 
1  to  slaughter.  Large  supply  of  early 
j  Texas  lambs  in  Corn  Belt  hindering 
t  movement  of  Northwestern  sheep  to 


Corn  Belt.  Wheat  Pasture  Feeders  are 
bidding;  Western  Feeders,  too.  Lambs 
two  or  three  weeks  late.  All  live  stock 
in  good  condition. 

Oklahoma  City:  Fair  demand  for 
feeder  cattle  from  Corn  Belt  at  lower 
prices.  No  contracting.  Light  demand 
from  Pasture  Feeders.  Some  cattle 
are  going  west  to  be  fed.  Normal  runs 
of  cattle  to  market.  Sheep  runs  over. 


Grass  is  extra  good.  Lots  of  hay  baled. 
Best  crop  on  record  for  small  grains. 
Cattle  doing  good  on  pasture. 
WEST  COAST  AREA 
Visalia,  Calif.:  Good  &  Choice  fat 
steers  $24.50-$26;  few  long-feds 
$26.50.  Heifers  $24-$25  (not  many 
over  $25).  Good  &  Choice  Stockers 
and  Feeders  $21-$25;  those  over  $24 
are  650#  and  under.  Heifers  $18.50- 


$23.50,  over  $22.50  on  calf  order.  Good 
&  Choice  steer  calves  $24-$26;  heifers 
$22.50-$24. 

California  feedlots  full  with  total 
on  feed  up  20%.  Limited  demand  for 
feeder  cattle  with  buyers  cautious 
and  trying  to  buy  lower.  Range  good; 
pasture  excellent;  grain  and  hay  sup- 
plies adequate. 

Brawley:  Choice  cattle  selling 
$26-$27;  Good  $24-$25;  Standard  $20- 
$23.50.  Poor  demand  at  present  prices. 
Feedlots  full  but  cattle  have  been 
well  topped  out.  No  sign  of  backing 
up  supplies  in  this  area.  Grain  har- 
vested light  and  of  poor  quality.  Hot 
and  humid,  115°  in  shade — and  there 
ain't  no  shade. 


EEF  THIS  EASIER 
PROFITABLE  WAY 


BROWER 


CATTLE  FEEDER 

•  One  Filling  Feeds  100  Cattle  for  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 


Now  ...  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  with  a  big 
7-ton  weathertight  hopper.  Feeds  100  cattle  for 
a  week  on  one  filling,  saves  over  a  hundred 
hours  labor  in  a  year's  time.  You  make  big  feed 
savings  too— -the  special  designed  trough  all 
but  eliminates  feed  waste.  Even  more  important, 
it  keeps  feed  clean,  fresh,  more  palatable  .  .  . 
cattle  eat  more  .  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable 
gains.  Built  to  give  15  to  20  years  of  service,  of 
heavy  rust-resisting  steel  .  .  .  ruggedly  braced 
throughout. 


Big  capacity.  Holds  250  bushels  .  .  .  7  tons  Of 

shelled  corn. 


30  ft.  of  trough  space.  Fourteen  fo  eighfeefl 
head  can  eat  at  once. 


Feed  available  around  the  clock.  Cattle  keep 
busy  at  the  trough  all  through  the  day.  Even 
timid  animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed 
that  hasn't  been  worked  over.  Helps  eliminate 
runts. 


BROWER— World's  Largest  Line  of  Livestock 
and  Poultry  Equipment.  Mail  coupon  below 
for  free  circulars.  Check  items  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Send  to  Brower  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Box  2374,  Quincy,  Illinois 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 


□  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder 
[~|  Calf  Creep  Feeder 


| — |  Brower  Hog  Equipment 
| — |  Brower  Poultry  Equipment 


Name. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BOX  2374  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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INCREASE 

YOUR 
LIVESTOCK 
PROFITS 


  'r»  gives  you 

more  protein,  vitamins  and  min- 
erals than  any  other-  one  feed 
ingredient.  All  this  — plus  growth 
promoting  factors  needed  to  give 
you  healthy,  good-doing  live- 
stock. DEHY  pellets  are  easy 
and  economical  to  feed. ..Saves 
storage  space,  time  and  labor. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can 
improve  your  profits  with  Dehy. 


PRECISION-MADE  PARTS 


SINCE 


in  this  matched 
feeding  team 
work  efficiently, 
economically,  and 
trouble-free 
year  'round 


STAR  LINE 


UNLOADER 


TWO  DRIVES7 

Constant  rotation  is 
assured  by  two 
drive  drums  work- 
ing on  opposite 
sides  of  the  collec- 
tor arm. 


AUGERS  — Twice  the  cut- 
ting edges  of  single  auger  unload- 
ers  .  .  .  break  up  frozen  silage 
better,  deliver  a  more  even  flow  to 
the  impeller,  faster. 


ROTARY 
IMPELLER  —  Four 

paddle  arms  throw 
down  a  constant 
stream  of  silage. 
Impellers  throw  more  silage  than 
blowers  and  move  it  with  less 
horsepower.  Impeller  blades  are 
hardened  for  longer  life. 

©     heavy-duty  motor 

—  Powers  the  whole  unit  —  drive 
drums,  dual  augers,  and  impeller 

—  through  toughest  silage  for 
about  5c  per  day.  Protected 
against  burn-out  from  electrical  or 
mechanical  overloads. 

De*lerships  still  open 
in  some  territories 

STARLINE,  INC. 

HARVARD,  ILL.  •  ALBANY.  N  Y. 


FEEDER 

SHIELDED  BEARINGS 
SAVE  FEED 

10"  wide  stan- 
chions,  which 
support  the  side 
boards,  also 
serve  as  shields 
over  the  oilite 
bearings  to  keep 
light  feeds  from 
being  thrown 
out  and  wasted. 
Two  augers  may  be  connected  in 
a  T  or  L  arrangement. 


TAPERED  AUGER 
LEAD-IN  FLIGHTS 

Starline  "9"  aug- 
ers have  addi- 
tional flat  tap- 
ered lead-in 
flighting  which 
produces  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of 
material  from 
one  auger  section  to  the  next  .  .  . 
motors  are  reversible  to  deliver 
feed  in  either  direction. 


IF  YOU  NEED  REPLACEMENT  PARTS, 
STARLINE  GIVES  YOU  THE  ASSURANCE 
OF  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 


! 


STARLINE,  INC.       327  Front  Sr., 
Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  details  on  the  Starline  Silo 
UnloaderO    Auger  Feeder  □ 


RFD    a  TOWN 

COUNTY  STATE 

I  am  interested  in  becoming  a  Starline  Dealer  O 
Check    for   Special    Literature   if   Student  □ 


M LARGE  j»S 
NEW 
TOWELS  %J 

Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 
That's  right!  Two  dozen  large  soft  fluffy  white 
towels  for  only  $1.00  (plus  10c  for  extra  postage 
&  handling).  Think  of  it— LA RG  E-S I Z E  towels  for 
less  than  a  nickel  apiece!  Terrific  value  you've  got 
to  see  to  be  I  ieve.  We  had  to  buy  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  to  get  this  special  low  price. 
Now  we're  passing  this  savings  on  to  you,  our 
customers.  AM  orders  on  a  F I RST  CO.VIE.  F I RST 
SERVED  basis,  so  be  sure  and  order  all  you'll 
need — you'll  sure  use  all  you'll  buy— and  you'll 
never  get  a  buy  like  this  again.  Thank  you. 
ORDER    NOW!     MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

MURRAY  HILL  HOUSE 

Dept.   FT-22,   P.  O.   Box  251,   Bethpago,   L.   I.,  NY. 


THE  PRODUCERS  BOOK  STORE 

LAW   FOR  THE  VETERINARIAN  AND 
LIVESTOCK  OWNER   $6 

The  need  for  bringing  together.  In  language  plain 
to  all,  the  laws  applying  to  care,  management  and 
control  of  live  stock  has  finally  been  met.  Co- 
authored  by  H.  W.  Hannah,  agricultural  law  pro- 
fessor,  and   Donald   F.    Storm,   attorney   at  law. 

Send    check,    money    order    or    cash    direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box   594-LSP  Danville,  Illinois 
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Stackers  and  Feeders 

•  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

•  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

America's  Top  Breed 
SUFFOLKS  PLACE  FIRST  IN  REGIS- 
TRATION. Why?  Suffolk  ewes  excel  in 
lamb  production — Suffolk  rams  sire  top 
quality  lambs.  Write. 

THE  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

P.  O.  Box  324L,  Columbia,  Mo. 


Why  Hogs  Are  Fed 
At  Major  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 

ing  does  not  mean  lower  prices  to 
producers.  The  idea  of  market  feed- 
ing is  not  used  by  everybody,  and 
markets  that  feed  are  still  in  compe- 
tition with  those  that  do  not  feed. 
Moreover,  competition  exists  between 
all  markets,  including  those  that 
feed.  Markets  that  do  not  meet  the 
price  standards  of  an  area  lose  pa- 
tronage. 

The  next  question  is  whether  prices 
paid  to  farmers  could  be  higher 
where  market  feeding  is  done.  This 
depends  completely  on  whether  or 
not  the  prices  paid  by  packers  on  the 
feeding  gain  is  just  enough  or  more 
than  enough  to  pay  total  feeding 
costs.  If  the  price  is  just  enough  to  do 
the  job,  then  a  feeding  operation 
would  not  permit  a  market  to  pay 
prices  any  higher  than  those  that  are 
already  being  paid.  But  if  the  packer 
price  for  the  pounds  gained  is  more 
than  enough  to  pay  total  feeding 
costs,  then  the  dealer  can  receive  an 
excess  profit  already  mentioned. 

What  Happens  to  Profit? 

So  the  big  question  is:  "What  hap- 
pens to  that  excess  profit,  if  any?" 
Can  the  market  keep  it?  Not  in  a 
competitive  industry!  Two  things  can 
happen.  First,  if  the  feeding  enter- 
prise is  so  profitable,  then  dealers 
will  bid  higher  prices  to  farmers  to 
draw  more  hogs  into  the  profitable 
program.  This  benefits  farmers,  but 
it  won't  last  forever.  The  chance  for 
good  profits  would  cause  more  mar- 
kets to  feed  hogs  and  as  time  passes 
these  markets  would  bid  competitive- 
ly for  outlets  for  the  hogs  they  have 
bought  and  fed.  Then  the  second 
thing  would  happen.  Packer  prices 
would  decline,  market  prices  to  farm- 
ers would  return  to  their  original 
level,  packer  prices  would  continue 
downward  to  the  point  where  total 
costs  would  just  be  met,  the  excess 
profit  would  be  wiped  out,  and  con- 
sumers would  get  the  increased  sup- 
ply at  a  lower  price  per  pound. 

So  where  do  we  end  up?  Right  back 
where  we  were,  with  competitive  en- 
terprises, markets  and  farmers  alike, 
receiving  a  price  that  covers  costs 
and  includes  a  normal  profit  and  no 
more.  In  a  competitive  society  the 
income  advantage  of  a  new  idea  can- 
not be  kept  forever;  just  for  awhile, 
because  our  economy  is  dedicated  to 
satisfying  the  consumer  and  the  con- 
sumer gets  that  final  benefit.  Trying 
as  this  may  seem,  it  is  one  of  the  dis- 
guised blessings  of  our  entire  system 
because  it  is  the  incentive  behind  the 
continuing  search  for  new  ideas! 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 


July 

Month 

Year 

1960 

A-go 

Ago 

Steers,  prime 

$29.72 

$31.18 

$30.72 

Steers,  choice 

26.45 

28.05 

28  80 

Steers,  good 

23.48 

24.58 

26.72 

Heifers,  choice 

25.75 

26.60 

Heifers,  good 

26.18 

Cows,  commercial 

17"65 

18~20 

21.72 

Bulls 

21.25 

21.50 

25.50 

Veal  calves,  choice 

29.60 

31.50 

Feeder  steers,  good 

24.50 

25.75 

29^00 

Barrows  (200-220) 

17  63 

17.39 

17.24 

Sows  (330-400) 

13  48 

13.88 

12.68 

Lambs,  choice 

23  68 

25.80 

Lambs,  good 

22.65 

24  88 

Feeder  Lambs 

19.50 

19.75 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow 

1.19 

7~25 

1.31 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard 

1.92 

2.03 

1.92 

Oats,  No.  2  white 

.75 

.77 

.70 

Cottonseed  meal,  41% 

63  80 

71.45 

Soybean,  meal,  44% 

56  40 

57.40 

62  40 

Linseed  meal.  34'; 

58.50 

58  00 

68.00 

Tankage  607c 

70.00 

72.50 

85.00 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

14.4 

13  4 

12.3 

Weekly  Dressed 

Meat  Prices 

(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per 

100  pou 

nds) 

Beef 

Prime  700  800^ 

Choice  600/7003 

43.38 

4Til 

4T5E 

Good 

41  00 

41.81 

43  35 

Veal,  choice 

49.25 

51.00 

50.00 

Lamb 

Prime  45'55r 

49.12 

45.81 

Choice   55  65r 

48.75 

45.81 

dTo~6 

Pork 

Loins  8/12* 

45.25 

42.50 

49.90 

Butts  4/8S 

34  50 

31  38 

33  94 

Hams,  smk.   12/16  = 

50  50 

50.25 

49  00 

Picnics,  smk,  4/8* 

33.25 

34.00 

35  00 

Lard   1*  cartons 

12.75 

13.00 

12.50 
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MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 


AMERICAN  DEHYDRATORS  ASSN. 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Name  

Address. 
City  


.State. 


PROTECT  FEED  DOLLARS 

WITH 

PURINA  HEALTH  AIDS 


NEW 
PURINA 
CATTLE 

OILER 


✓  Easy  to  install  /Won't 
freeze  /Oils  on  contact 
/Tough  apron 

Ask  about  it  at  your .  . . 

PURINA  DEALER'S 


ELIMINATE 
SILAGE  SPOILAGE  AND  POND  LOSSES ! 

Silage  is  worth  $8  to  $12  a  ton  to  you!  Losses  can 
be  cut  70  per  cent  or  more  with  tough,  heavy 
gauge  (8  mil),  top  quality,  long  lasting  VINYL 
PLASTIC  covers.  Retain  the  high  feed  value 
and  palatability  of  your  silage  for  increasing 
milk  and  beef  production. 
How  much  does  pond  seepage  cost  you? 
STOP   LOSSES  with  pond  liners   made  of. 
durable  VINYL  PLASTIC  SHEETING. 
Trench  Silo  Covers  Bunk  Silo  Covers 

Stack  Silo  Covers  Tower  Silo  Caps 

Pond  Liners 

Write  now  for  Information  and  Prices 

AGRICULTURAL  PLASTICS  COMPANY 

265  Bellevue  Avenue,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 


t"  LEG  SUFFERERS 


Get  relief  from  itching,  weeping 
rash,  swollen  or  ulcered  legs  due 
to  venous  congestion.  Get  easy  to 
use  Viscose.  If  druggist  cannot 
supply  you,  send  for  Free  Book 
and  NO-COST-FOR-TRIAL-PLAN. 

N.  P.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  N.   Dearborn  St., 


Cattle  Cycle  Climbs 
On  Roller  Coaster 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 
temporary  interruption  of  this  trend. 

The  reduction  in  spring  farrowings 
was  general  throughout  the  country 
except  in  the  North  Atlantic  states 
where  about  the  same  number  of  sows 
farrowed.  A  geographic  breakdown 
of  pigs  saved  in  the  spring  and  far- 
rowing intentions  in  the  fall  is  given 
in  the  following  table. 

Pigs  Saved  in  Spring,  1960 


1,000 

Area  of  U.  S.  Head 

North  Atlantic    814 

East  North  Central..  14,665 
West  North  Central..  22,693 

South    Atlantic   4,430 

South  Central   5401 

West    1,100 


% 
Change 

—  1% 

—12 

—19 

—16 

—16 

—16% 


U.  S.  Total   49,103  —16% 

Sows  to  Farrow  in  Fall,  1960 

1,000  % 

Area  of  U.  S.      Head  Change 

North    Atlantic   103  —  3% 

East  North  Central         1,879  —  5 

West  North  Central....  2,508  —  1 

South    Atlantic   511  —  9 

South  Central   743  —  8 

West    145 


—  8% 


U.  S.  Total    5,889       —  4% 

Source:  USD  A  Pig  Crop  Reports 

Hog  producers'  intentions  as  of 
June  1  were  to  reduce  fall  farrowings 
by  4%.  We  have  a  little  more  detail 
on  the  plans  in  selected  Corn  Belt 
states.  In  these  states,  a  6%  reduction 
in  farrowings  is  planned  for  the  June- 
August  period.  These  farmers  are 
planning  to  increase  farrowings  in 
the  September-November  period  by 
2%.  This  is  significant  in  that  it  is 
the  first  sign  of  an  upturn  in  hog  pro- 
duction. 

There  is  still  some  room  for  im- 
provement in  hog  prices  this  sum- 
mer. Prices  on  medium  weight  bar- 
rows and  gilts  at  Chicago,  around 
$17.50  late  in  June,  should  move  up 
to  the  $19  level  by  August.  Peak 
prices  of  $20  or  so  are  quite  likely. 

The  seasonal  decline  in  prices  dur- 
ing the  fall  should  be  moderate,  with 
prices  around  $15  at  the  low  point 
late  in  the  year.  In  the  first  half  of 
1961,  hog  prices  should  move  back 
up  from  the  $15  level  to  around  $18. 

It  is  a  little  early  to  predict  hog 
prices  in  the  last  half  of  1961.  It  de- 
pends on  how  producers  respond  to 
the  favorable  hog-corn  feeding  ratio 
prevailing  through  the  remainder  of 
1960.  A  couple  of  observations  can  be 
made,  however.  First  of  all,  farrow- 
ings late  in  1960  will  be  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  in  contrast  to  the 
sharp  cutback  in  farrowings  early  in 
the  year.  Part  of  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  trend  to  more  multiple 
farrowing  operations,  but  it  probably 
also  reflects  producers'  belief  that  the 
hog  market  will  improve.  This  leads 
us  to  believe  that  farrowings  will  not 
continue  to  decline  in  1961  but  more 
likely  will  increase.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  build-up  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  picture.  Even  though  hog 
prices  may  be  favorable  this  fall,  the 
low  prices  in  late  1959  may  serve  to 
caution  farmers  about  overproducing 
in  1961. 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  June 
was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  yet 
prices  were  down  substantially. 
Prices  dropped  over  $2  during  the 
month  at  Chicago  and  about  $4  at 
Fort  Worth.  Late  in  June,  Choice 
spring  lambs  were  selling  for  $21.90 
at  Chicago  and  $17.20  at  Fort  Worth. 
The  decline  in  lamb  prices  is  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  decline  in  cattle 
prices.  Seasonal  price  declines  from 
late  June  levels  will  be  less  than 
usual  this  summer.  Prices  on  Choice 
spring  lambs  should  average  near  $21 
to  $22  at  Chicago  during  August. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW . 


Three  out  of  Four  Hog;  Raisers 
Prefer  Piperazine  for  Worm  Control 


Of  the  hog  raisers  who  practice  any  medication 
to  eliminate  swine  worms,  three  out  of  four  use 
piperazine.  And  for  two  very  good  reasons  .  .  . 
effectiveness  and  economy. 

Successful  worming  with  piperazine  costs  less 
than  15  cents  per  animal  based  on  three  treat- 
ments. This  is  less  than  Va  the  cost  of  anti- 
biotic-type wormers.  Compare  this  with  the 
average  of  81  cents  per  animal  that  round  and 
nodular  worms  alone  cost  raisers  in  weight  and 
animal  losses  ...  a  staggering  $76  million  a 
year  according  to  the  latest  U.S.D.A.  survey. 
For  this  81  cents  you  can  effectively  worm  5 
to  6  pigs  with  piperazine. 

When  animal  units  per  acre  double,  disease 
problems  are  estimated  to  quadruple.  The  fe- 
male round  worm  is  remarkably  prolific,  laying 
as  many  as  2  million  eggs  per  day.  Even  a 
mildly  infected  animal  quickly  sheds  enough 
eggs  to  make  complete  prevention  of  spread 


difficult  by  mechanical  means  alone.  Major 
losses  in  pigs  come  from  disease  or  death  and 
the  condemnation  of  edible  organs  and  car- 
casses by  government  inspectors. 

Piperazine  salts  most  nearly  approach  the  ideal 
swine  wormers  in  that  they  are: 

1.  economical, 

2.  effective  against  both  large  round  worms 
and  nodular  worms, 

3.  palatable, 

4.  compatible  with  other  feed  additives, 

5.  easily  administered  in  a  variety  of  ways, 

6.  non-toxic, 

7.  fast,  able  to  remove  infection  in  a  single 
dose. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Piperazine  for  Worm 
Control"  .  .  .  Jefferson  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.,  1121  Walker  Avenue,  P.  O.  Box  303, 
Houston  1,  Texas. 


HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND  ■ 


NEW  YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


[— 1  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT   $7.00 

L— 1  —By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.  622  pages.  1957 

[— I  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK      $8.75 

' — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 

[— 1  FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK      $5.30 

—  — By  Hall  and  Mortenson.  584  pages.  1954 

[—]  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 

1 — 1  CATTLE  PRODUCTION      $4.00 

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

[—|  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  ...$4.00 
' —  — By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 

(— |  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  ...$3.00 
1 — 1  —By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 

[— 1  500  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE     _$5.00 

L— 1  —By  Glen  Charles  Cook.  471  pages.  1944 

1—1  600  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE      $5.00 

1 — 1  —By  Cook  and  Phipps.  600  pages.  1952 
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[— I  BEEF  CATTLE  SCIENCE      $6.75 

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  822  pages.  1960 

(— |  SWINE  SCIENCE   _     $5.30 

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  543  pages.  1957 

(—1  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY   _  _   $5.30 

1 — 1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 

f— I  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK    $5.00 

I — I  —By  Norby,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 

1—1  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER    $4  00 

*— 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVikar.  208  pages.  1952 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 


Name..   

R.R.  or  Street 
City  


State.. 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.   Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION,  by 
Kenneth  A.  Wagnon,  Reuben  Albaugh 
and  George  H.  Hart.  Latest  information 
on  economics,  reproduction,  growth, 
feeds,  feeding,  management,  how  to  buy 
a  cattle  ranch,  handling  equipment  and 
nutritional  value  of  beef.  Illustrated 
with  120  pictures  and  figures,  38  tables. 
Indexed;  537  pages;  1960;  $8.50.  At 
bookstores  or  from  The  MacMillan 
Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

FARM  BUSINESS  RECORD  book  pre- 
pared by  the  University  of  Nebraska 
will  help  you  do  a  better  job  of  farming 
by  keeping  track  of  receipts,  expenses 
and  depreciation.  Important  in  helping 
you  study  your  farm  business  and  make 
needed  improvements.  University  of  Ne- 
braska Extension  Service,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

BRAHMAN  CATTLE  are  the  subject  of 
three  new  booklets:  (1)  "American 
Brahman  Cattle,"  (2)  "The  American 
Brahman  Handbook,"  and  (3)  "Rules 
for  Registering  and  Transferring  Brah- 
mans."  Write  to  American  Brahman 
Breeders  Assn.,  4815  Gulf  Freeway, 
Houston,  Texas. 

GUIDE  TO  BEEF  CATTLE  Improve- 
ment" has  information  of  particular 
interest  to  California  cattlemen.  Ask  for 
Circular  451.  Circular  414,  "Beef  Han- 
dling and  Feeding  Equipment,"  is  also 
designed  mainly  for  Western  operations. 
Office  of  Agricultural  Publications,  22 
Giannini  Hall,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

MECHANIZED  FEEDLOT  SYSTEMS 
are  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  MH-112 
available  from  your  Harvestore  dealer  or 
by  writing  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Harvestore 
Products  Division,  Kankakee,  111.  Draw- 
ings and  plans  of  12  labor-saving  feedlots 
are  included  along  with  a  table  of  ap- 
proximate weight  of  feeds. 

WESTERN  FEEDLOT  OPERATIONS 
are  discussed  in  the  booklet  "Season- 
ality of  California  and  Arizona  Cattle 
Feedlot  Operations."  Ask  for  booklet 
AMS-384  from  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 


JUDGING  ENGINE  QUALITY  is  the 
title  of  a  28-page  handbook  of  interest 
to  everyone  involved  with  the  purchase 
of  an  engine.  Discusses  design,  material, 
reliability,  cost  of  operation,  parts  and 
service  availability  and  trade-in  value. 
Illustrated.  Request  booklet  No.  20185- 
DN935  from  Caterpillar  Engine  Division, 
Peoria,  111. 

LIVE  STOCK  SHRINKAGE  is  the  sub- 
ject of  three  important  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Western  Livestock  Marketing  Re- 
search Technical  Committee.  Entitled, 
"Shrinkage  Depends  on  How  you  Mar- 
ket;" "Shrinkage  Depends  on  Where, 
When  and  What  you  Market,"  and 
"Shrinkage  is  Important,"  the  booklets 
are  available  at  Experiment  Stations  in 
12  Western  states  or  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Director,  Montana  State 
College,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

FARM  BUILDING  PLANS  that  make 
farming  easier  and  more  profitable  are 
available  from  Reynolds  Farm  Institute, 
P.  O,  Box  1800,  Louisville,  Ky.  Write  for 
free  catalog. 

POWER  FEED  WAGON  BOXES  by 
Allis-Chalmers  are  shown  in  publica- 
tion TL-2262  available  from  Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  512,  Mil- 
waukee 1,  Wis. 

PRINTED  PATTERNS  of  over  100 
new  fall  styles  is  available  for  35^  (in 
coins)  from  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer, 199,  Pattern  Dept.,  232  West 
18th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL  cata- 
log explaining  facilities,  faculty  and 
method  of  instruction  is  available  from 
Missouri  Auction  School,  P.  O.  Box  9252, 
Kansas  City  15,  Mo. 


VETERINARY  HANDBOOK  FOR 
CATTLEMEN,  Second  Edition,  by  J. 
W.  Bailey.  Illustrated;  389  pages;  in- 
dexed; 1958;  $5.50.  About  a  hundred 
sections  in  the  book  are  either  new  or 
completely  rewritten,  with  some  100 
pages  added.  Tells  producer  what  he 
himself  can  do  in  recognivzing  illness 
and  treating  it,  and  when  to  call  his 
veterinarian.  Get  it  at  your  bookstore  or 
write:  Springer  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

HOW  TO  SELL  TIMBER  for  profit 
and  information  on  chain  saws  is  con- 
tained in  the  booklet  "How  to  Make 
Dollars  and  Sense  with  a  Pioneer  Chain 
Saw,"  available  free  from  Pioneer  Saws, 
Waukegan,  111. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  DAIRY  HERD 
through  the  National  Cooperative 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Program. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  2132  tells  all  about 
the  DHIA  and  you  can  get  it  for  100 
from  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

PRICE  SPREADS  for  Beef  and  Pork 
are  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  AMS- 
295,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

WARNER  HOG  FEEDER  models  and 
specifications  are  given  in  literature 
offered  by  Warner  Brooder  Corp.,  North 
Manchester,  Ind. 

SALT  IN  ANIMAL  NUTRITION  and 

"Salt  in  Your  Diet"  are  two  booklets 
offered  by  the  Salt  Institute,  33  North 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

MODERN  FENCING  METHODS  and 
other  free  booklets  are  offered  free  by 
American  Steel  &  Wire,   614  Superior 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 


"PRACTICAL  FARM  MECHANICS 
and  Farm  Fencing,"  a  24-page  booklet 
full  of  helpful  hints,  is  offered  by  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Bureau,  Republic 
Steel  Corp.,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio.  Other  very 
good  Republic  Steel  booklets  are:  "How 
to  Select  and  Apply  Steel  Roofing  on 
Farm  Buildings;"  "How  to  Erect  Farm 
Fence;"  "Practical  Farmstead  Planning 
and  Farm  Facts  You  Should  Know;" 
"Practical  Farm  Home-Maker  and  Farm 
Safety." 

COUNTY  AGENTS  DIRECTORY  for 
1960,  the  listing  of  agricultural  leaders, 
organizations,  and  reference  information, 
is  available  for  $5  from  C.  L.  Mast  Jr. 
&  Associates,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
2,  111. 

EGG  PRICES  and  the  Factors  that  In- 
fluence Them  is  the  title  of  Marketing 
Bulletin  5,  available  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 

QUESTION  &  ANSWER  BOOK  about 
Synovex-S,   H   and   L   is  offered  by 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  Dept., 
745  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 

DISEASE-FREE  PIGS  Mean  More 
Money  for  You  is  the  title  of  Booklet 
No.  E.  C.  1903  available  from  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

"GROWTH  RATE  OF  DAIRY 
CALVES  Fed  on  Hay  Harvested  at 
Different  Stages  of  Maturity  and  on  Two 
Levels  of  Grain"  is  a  technical  bulletin 
free  to  New  York  state  residents;  costs 
non-residents  150.  Department  of  Ex- 
tension, Roberts  Hall,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.Y. 

"GRADE  NAMES  Used  in  U.S.  Stan- 
dards for  Farm  Products"  is  a  booklet 
which  lists  grade  names  for  all  of  the 
agricultural  products  for  which  U.S. 
standards  have  been  issued. 

STRAN-MASTER  catalog  and  informa- 
tion on  Stran-Satin  Color  is  offered  by 
Stran-Steel  Corp.,  Dept.  NLP-3,  Detroit 
29,  Mich. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE 


'11.90 


PER 
ACRE 


BY  GLEANING  CORN  FIELDS 


tm  mi 


MR!. fife 


CUT  COSTS  BY  PASTURING  /  NUMBER  ONE 


FREE ...  at  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer's ! 

There's  a  load  of  helpful  information  for  you  at  your  USS  American  Fence 
dealer's ...  a  series  of  new  folders  that  prove  fencing  can  be  a  profitable  farm 
tool  . . .  cut  costs,  build  profits,  make  you  a  more  successful  farmer.  Get  your 
free  folders  right  away.  Just  stop  in  where  you  see  the  new  blue-and-white  sign 
of  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer. 

And  while  you're  there,  get  filled  in  on  USS  American  Fence.  It's  engineered 
extra-strong.  Specially  selected  high  strength  steel  wires  and  built-in  weather 
crimps  act  as  a  series  of  springs  to  hold  your  fence  taut  and  true  under  all  con- 
ditions. Perfectly  wrapped  hinge  joints  let  the  fence  flex,  not  distort,  when  live- 
stock crowd  it. 

Erect  your  American  Fence  on  American  Steel  Posts,  rolled  out  of  tough, 
new  billet  steel  that  won't  snap  off  and  you've  got  a  combination  that  can't  be 
beat.  Weather  won't  bother  it  and  neither  will  the  most  ram- 
bunctious livestock. 

See  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer  soon.  You'll  know 
him  by  his  blue-and-white  sign.  American  Steel  &  Wire,  614 
Superior  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

USS  and  American  are  registered  trademarks 


Farm  Products 


This  mark  tells  you  a  product  is  made  of  steel. 
Look  for  it  on  the  products  you  buy. 


(us|)  American  Fence 


American  Steel  &  Wire 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 
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PROTECT  FEED  DOLLARS 

WITH 

PURINA  HEALTH  AIDS 


NOW... 

ONE-SHOT 
ANEMIA 
PROTECTION 

with  New 

Purina 
Pigemia 

(injectable) 
Ask  for  it  at  your .  .  • 
PURINA  DEALER'S 


Long  Life? 

YOU  CANT  BEAT 


Roofing  &  Siding 


GALVANIZED  SHEETS  GUARD  YOUR  FARM 
AGAINST  COSTLY  RUST  AND  CORROSION 

Year  after  year  of  rust-free  service 
. .  .  with  little  or  no  upkeep  prob- 
lems .  .  .  that's  the  beauty  of  gal- 
vanized sheets!  For  best  value, 
buy  sheets  with  a  label  that  shows 
weight  of  zinc  coating  in  ounces. 
And  for  longer  service,  specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets  such  as  /&£Js2i£&> 
this  .  .  .  "Seal  of 
Quality"  I  «».  COATING 


INSTRUCTION  MANUALS! 

Write  To  Field  Office 

American  Zinc  Institute 

324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  NLP8 

l:*H  JdllrJJ.l 

BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man- 
ner you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H-5305 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,   Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Crib  Plans  FREE! 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints  and 
materials  list.  Also  FREE  Elevator 
Catalog  showing  10  styles. 
Famoui  Meyer  Bucket  Eleva- 
tor i.  Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged 
—  no  short  turns  —  wide,  extra- 
heavy  buckets  —  50  bu.  corn  or 

—~-^y*i*'<^>        irnoll    grom   in  3   minutes.  Choice 
'       malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclusive 
new  hoist.  Write  today! 
MIYIR  MFG.  CO.       Box   6057      MORTON,  ILL 


Live  Stock  Producer's  August  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


August  Top      Market  Trend 


Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$29 
$19 
$20 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Declining 


Down  6% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  20% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29 

$26 
$30 
$19 
$22 


Advancing 

Declining 
Declining 
Advancing 
Steady 


Up  5% 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 
Down  5% 
Up  15% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$30 
$20 
$21 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Steady 


No  Change 

No  Change 
No  Change 
Down  8% 
No  Change 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$24 

$25 
$28 
$20 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Steady 


No  Change 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Down  10% 
Down  12% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$25 
$28 
$21 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Declining 


Up  10% 

No  Change 
No  Change 

Up  5% 
Down  10% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$24 
$26 
$18 
$20 


Steady 

Declining 
Declining 
Steady 
Steady 


Down  10% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 

Up  10% 
Down  20% 


A  Tale  of  You  and  the  Ewe 

(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 


vival.  Such  light  lambs  from  under- 
nourished ewes  have  a  relatively 
large  surface  area  which  contributes 
to  a  more  rapid  fall  in  body  tempera- 
ture after  birth.  Thus,  lighter  lambs 
cool  more  quickly  and  may  die  under 
conditions  where  heavier  lambs  from 
well-fed  ewes  will  survive. 

Temperatures  at  birth  of  lambs 
from  poorly-fed  ewes  average  some 
two  degrees  below  those  of  heavier 
lambs  from  well-fed  ewes.  Moreover, 
such  lambs  are  much  slower  in  ad- 
justing their  body  temperatures  after 
birth.  Continuing  low  body  tempera- 
ture is  associated  with  an  increasing 
loss  of  activity  and  reduced  effort  to 
seek  the  ewe's  teat. 

Feed  Ewes  Enough  Minerals 

Undernourished  ewes  are  slower 
to  come  into  milk  and,  if  undernour- 
ishment is  severe,  produce  much  less 
milk  during  lactation.  Australian  re- 
search revealed  that  where  ewes  are 
in  exceptionally  good  condition,  the 
milk  secretion  rate  during  the  imme- 
diate post-lambing  period  is  as  high 
as  75  cc.  per  hour.  In  contrast,  the 
average  rate  of  secretion  in  poorly- 
fed  ewes  is  only  about  25  cc.  per  hour. 
Furthermore,  typical  colostrum  was 
present  in  the  udder  of  well-fed  ewes 
at  the  time  their  lambs  were  born, 
whereas  it  did  not  appear  in  the  udder 
of  many  poorly-fed  ewes  until  some 
hours  later. 

The  question  of  the  need  and  im- 
portance of  feeding  minerals  to  sheep 
often  comes  up  for  discussion.  Unless 
your  area  has  a  definite  trace  min- 
eral deficiency,  your  sheep  will  get 
adequate  minerals  if  you  feed  a  mix- 


ture of  two  parts  salt  and  one  part 
steamed  bonemeal.  This  mixture 
should  be  kept  before  your  ewes  at 
all  times.  Trace-mineral  mixtures 
fed  free  choice  are  necessary  in  areas 
where  trace  minerals  are  likely  to  be 
deficient.  Before  investing  part  of 
your  sheep  profits  in  a  costly,  com- 
plex trace  mineral  mix,  check  with 
your  state  agricultural  college  or 
county  agent  to  see  if  such  trace  min- 
erals are  known  to  be  deficient  in 
your  area. 

Needless  to  say,  clean  water  should 
be  available  to  ewes  at  all  times  as  it 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  ewes. 
Even  in  cold  weather,  it  takes  from 
2  to  4  quarts  of  water  daily  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  a  ewe.  This 
amount  will  not  be  consumed  if  the 
water  is  dirty  or  too  cold.  In  freezing 
weather,  use  tank  heaters  if  at  all 
possible  to  keep  water  at  a  suitable 
temperature.  The  most  economical 
temperature  is  from  35  to  40°  F. 

Ewes  Need  Exercise 

Pregnant  ewes  should  have  exer- 
cise to  help  prevent  their  becoming 
overfat;  to  produce  strong,  vigorous 
lambs;  and  to  minimize  trouble  at 
lambing  time.  The  easiest  way  to  pro- 
vide exercise  is  to  have  your  flock  on 
winter  pastures.  However,  if  you 
don't  have  such  pasture  available, 
feed  hay  some  distance  away  from 
the  sheds  so  the  ewes  will  have  to 
walk  for  it.  If  you  confine  ewes  to  a 
small  lot,  drive  them  at  a  moderate 
walk  for  about  a  half-mile  each  day. 

Clip  the  wool  off  the  rear  quarters 
and  udder  about  30  days  before  lamb- 
ing— this  allows  the  lambs  to  nurse. 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work,'  but 

try  it  and  see 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  il  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  QWay  With*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 

NO  INSULATORS. 
Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON'T  SHORT  IT. 
Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR   SOAKING  WET. 
Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 
Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 
Operates  on   10c  PER  MONTH. 
2  year  Parts  WARRANTY. 
ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  


Gentlemen : 


NL2 


□  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  post- 
paid. Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send   CO.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c 

charges. 

□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


Address 
City  


-Slate 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 


Dept.  NL2 


Owosso,  Michigan 


New  Low  Cost 

FORAGE  MASTER 

SELF-UNLOADING 
FORAGE  BOX 
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Large  Capacity — Top  Quality 
More  For  Your  Money 

Cut  your  Crop  Handling  Costs,  too,  with  this 
new  larger,  efficient  PTO  operated  self-unloading 
forage  box.  Extra  large  capacity  and  finest 
quality  construction.  83  in.  wide  inside,  16  ft. 
long  (including  cross  conveyor).  72-in.  sides. 
(Also  available  in  2  beater  model  with  48  in. 
sides.)  Write  for  further  information  on  our  full 
line  of  I960  automatic  crop  handling  boxes. 
They  are  the  finest  ever  in  design  and  quality,  yet 
low  in  price.  Get  full  details  now. 

•  Big  capacity  .  .  .  unloads  one  ton  per 
minute. 

•  3  Tubular  Beaters  and  3  speed  unloading. 

•  Front  unloading  for  convenient  operator 
control  and  open  front  end  design. 

•  Big  16-in.  diameter  auger — simple  positive 
action.  Also  removable  for  trench  style 
silos.  Auger  extension  optional. 

r  f  forageT 

■  KASTEN  MAN  UFAC-  ^aaaMgHiJ 
,  TURING  CORP.  ■/;r-V*i  371 

|  Department  N.L.P., 
I  Allenton,  Wis. 

J  '  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the  | 
!  Forage   Master   Model   3-B-72  Self  Unloader.  I 

'  Kl 

■  Name    I 

i  ■ 

I  Address    I 

j  City   State   I 

L  -  
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Home  Accessories 


7331 — Moke  NEW  rugs  from  OLD  rogs! 
Learn  to  weave,  braid,  hook,  crochet.  Pattern 
has  directions  for  making  NINE  different 
rugs,  lists  the  materials  you'll  need  to  make 
them. 

7211 — Embroider  a  gay  flower  garden  on 
your  prettiest  linens;  motifs  are  lovely  on 
white  or  pastels.  Transfer  of  six  motifs  4x12 
inches  each;  directions. 

561 — He's  a  handy  pajama  bag  and  a 
happy  playfellow  too.  Use  remnants  to  make 
this  gay  clown — the  brighter,  the  better.  Pat- 
tern pieces,  directions. 

7023 — Piece  this  colorful  patchwork  quilt 
during  odd  moments.  Even  a  beginner  will 
find  this  one  easy!  Use  scraps  in  your  fa- 
vorite color  scheme.  Charts,  patch  patterns, 
yardages.. 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268,  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York.  Add  5<t  each  for  Ist-class. 
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New  Hecipes  far  Your 
Rotisserie  Cook-Out 

i3y  Rebecca  IJouny 

piZZA  FROM  ITALY,  chile  from 
Mexico,  and  sukiyaki  from  Japan 
have  all  been  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  in  her  urge  to  be 
original  and  creative  in  meal  plan- 
ning. But  our  own  meat  dishes  still 
are  champs  in  providing  tantalizing 
new  flavors  and  odors,  appetizing 
colors  and  pleasing  textures  that 
make  the  social  custom  of  eating  such 
an  emotional  stimulation. 

Among  the  newest — yet  one  of  the 
oldest — meat  preparation  methods  is 
rotisserie  cooking.  Let  the  man  of  the 
house  don  his  chef's  hat  and  apron 
to  preside  over  the  outdoor  pit.  Or 
for  use  by  the  housewife  where  she 
pleases,  there's  a  new  barbecue- 
rotisserie  that  rolls  easily  along  on 
balloon  tires.  It's  manufactured  by 
Hotpoint,  Inc.,  and  has  a  broiler  plate 
that  raises  or  lowers  for  charcoaling 
steaks  or  chops. 

Rotisserie  cooking  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  large  gatherings. 
What  meats  can  be  cooked?  A  stand- 
ing rib  roast  of  beef  which  has  been 
boned  and  rolled  is  an  excellent 
choice.  Or  you  might  prepare  a  beef 
rolled  rump  of  high  quality.  Con- 
sider a  leg  of  lamb  or  a  boneless  lamb 
shoulder  (a  square  cut  shoulder 
boned  and  rolled) .  Your  choice  might 
be  a  rolled  pork  loin  roast  (two  bone- 
less pork  loins  tied  together) ,  a  bone- 
less smoked  shoulder  butt  roll,  whole 
or  half  hams,  spareribs  or  Canadian- 
style  bacon. 

Success  Hangs  in  the  Balance 

One  new  cut  you  should  try  is  a 
boneless  ham  roll.  The  roll  is  made 
from  a  regular  fresh  ham  which  has 
been  boned,  then  carefully  pressed 
into  a  synthetic  casing  and  tied.  The 
ham  roll  is  then  cured  and  smoked. 
You  can  purchase  this  boneless  ham 
roll  weighing  between  eight  and  14 
pounds.  Some  retailers  sell  the  cut  as 
smaller  pieces  to  meet  the  needs  of 
smaller  families. 

For  successful  spit  cooking  the 
roast  must  be  balanced  on  the  rod. 
Judge  the  center  of  the  roast,  push 
the  rod  through  it,  then  insert  a  hold- 
ing fork  firmly  into  the  meat.  Next, 
insert  a  second  holding  fork  on  the 
other  side  of  the  roast.  Fasten  the 
screws  tightly  ...  or  follow  the  di- 
rections with  your  rotisserie.  Once 
the  charcoal  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  giving  off  a  moderate  heat 
you  simply  add  the  skewered  meat 
and  let  it  rotate. 


A  rolled  smoked  ham  rotating  on  the  ro- 
tisserie is  a  warm  welcome  to  friends  or 
family  at  any  time.  Roll  can  be  obtained  in 
smaller  size  for  family  of  three  or  four. 

A  roast  meat  thermometer  is  the 
only  true  guide  to  doneness.  Insert 
it  so  the  tip  is  in  the  center  of  the 
roast.  However,  it  must  not  touch  fat 
or  the  meat  spit  or  bone  as  in  the  case 
of  leg  of  lamb. 

The  roast  meat  thermometer  will 
indicate  when  the  meat  has  reached 
the  degree  of  doneness  you  desire. 
For  rare  beef  it  is  140°  F.;  medium, 
160°  F.;  well-done,  170°  F.  Lamb 
roasts  are  done  when  the  thermom- 
eter registers  between  175°  F.  and 
180°  F.  The  thermometer  will  regis- 
ter 130°  F.  to  indicate  the  completing 
of  the  cooking  period  for  the  fully 
cooked  smoked  ham  roll.  Before 
carving,  all  roasts  should  be  allowed 
to  "set"  for  10  to  15  minutes.  You  will 
find  this  makes  carving  much  easier. 

With  your  rotisserie  roast  you'll 
want  typical  picnic  foods.  Corn  in 
the  husk  might  be  cooked  right  on  the 
grill.  You,  also,  could  warm  baked 
beans  over  the  coals.  Serve  a  big 
tossed  salad  and  French  bread.  For 
dessert  bring  on  fresh  fruit  sundaes 
and  these  delightful,  different  cookies 
— Pinksters. 

For  Pinksters,  cream  %  cup  of  lard 
until  soft.  Then  blend  in  Vz  cup  of 
brown  sugar.  Add  1  well-beaten  egg 
and  1  egg  yolk.  Next,  mix  in  2  cups 
of  sifted  enriched  flour  and  V2  tea- 
spoon of  salt.  Roll  dough  into  small 
balls  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Dip 
into  1  slightly  beaten  egg  white,  then 
roll  in  1 V2  cups  of  chopped  pecans. 
Place  on  a  greased  cooky  sheet  and 
make  a  depression  in  the  center  of 
each  ball.  Bake  5  minutes  in  a  slow 
oven  (300°  F.).  Then  remove  from 
the  oven,  press  down  centers  again 
and  continue  baking  for  about  15 
minutes.  Cool  slightly,  then  fill  each 
center  with  seedless  raspberry  jam. 
This  makes  3  dozen  cookies. 


Fashions  For  Home 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


CUCCESS  OF  A  RECIPE  depends  not  on  how  long  it  takes  to  prepare, 
but  how  good  it  tastes.  This  Mexican  Supper  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  main  dish  you'll  have  ready  for  your  table  in  close  to  30  minutes. 
Can  you  think  of  a  better  time  to  cut  your  kitchen  hours  than  on  these 
hot  August  days?  Serve  this  tasty  sausage  dish  with  corn  on  the  cob, 
a  lettuce  and  tomato  salad,  French  bread  and  a  dessert  of  sherbet  and 
cookies. 


MEXICAN  SUPPER 

1  pound  pork  sausage 
1  cup  diced  onion 

1  cup  diced  green  pepper 

2  cups  uncooked  macaroni 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  chili  powder 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

2  cups  dairy  sour  cream 
1  can  (16-oz.)  tomatoes 


Brown  sausage,  onion  and  green  pepper.  Pour  off  drippings.  Add 
macaroni,  seasonings,  sour  cream  and  tomatoes.  Cover  and  cook  slowly 
20  minutes.  Six  servings. 


7168 — You  can  make  slipcovers  with  that 
smooth,  professional  look.  Just  follow  our 
step-by-step  directions  as  you  pin  and  snip 
and  sew.  You'll  be  able  to  make  covers  for 
all  types  of  chairs,  sofas. 

7151 — Spice  your  kitchen  with  a  gay  color 
scheme  on  towels,  cloths  (without  days). 
Transfer  of  7  "Gay  Nineties"  designs  5y2  x  6 
inches;  color  schemes. 

7199 — Place  this  colorful  doll  over  your 
electric  mixer.  Her  full  skirt  covers  it,  keeps 
it  dust-free.  Pattern  pieces,  transfers,  direc- 
tions for  mixer-cover  doll. 

577 — Lacy  doily  trio  for  buffet  serving  or 
to  use  as  luncheon  set.  Directions  for  three 
doilies  in  pineapple  crochet — 15  x  18  inches, 
16  x  24  and  5  x  9  in  No.  30  cotton. 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268,  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York.  Add  5$  each  for  lst-class. 
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The  PRODUCERS 


Your  Buying  Pattern  Changes 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


IF  YOUR  GRANDPARENTS  were 
a  normal  middle-income  family 
living  in  an  American  city  in 
1900,  they  spent  a  huge  46  %  of  their 
yearly  income  just  to  feed  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

If  your  parents  were  a  normal 
middle-income  family  living  in  a 
leading  U.  S.  city  in  1917,  they  still 
were  spending  more  than  42%  of 
their  yearly  earnings  simply  to  feed 
themselves  and  you. 

If  you  now  head  a  similar  family, 
you're  probably  spending  less  than 
30%  of  your  an- 
nual earnings  for 
food. 

Nothing  drama- 
tizes the  upsurge 
in  the  average 
American's  stand- 
ard of  living  in 
these  years  as 
much  as  the  spec- 
tacular decline  in 
the  proportion  of 
income  which  must  be  used  for  such 
necessities  as  food.  Obviously,  as 
your  buying  power  rises,  the  amount 
you  must  spend  for  food  and  other 
basic  essentials  declines.  Even 
though  you  may  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  food  you  consume  as  your 
income  climbs,  upgrade  the  quality 
of  the  food  you  buy,  shift  from  in- 
expensive eating  at  home  to  expen- 
sive eating  out,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
consumption  by  the  average  family. 

And  the  smaller  percentage  of 
your  income  which  you  must  spend 
for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  the  more 
you'll  have  left  for  other  goods  and 
services — secondary  necessities,  con- 
veniences, luxuries. 

Finally,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  obtained  the  funds  to 
overhaul  the  vitally  important  con- 
sumer price  index — the  index  which 
measures  changes  in  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services  the  average  city 
family  buys  and  which  last  was  re- 
vised over  10  years  ago.  In  this  dec- 
ade the  purchasing  power  of  U.  S. 
families  has  soared  and,  "There  is 
no  doubt  the  surveys  will  show  the 
buying  patterns  of  city  families  have 
undergone  significant  changes,"  a 
BLS  spokesman  remarked.  "Some  of 


the  changes  may  startle  even  the 
most  informed  economists." 

To  suggest  what  might  be  revealed 
I've  been  digging  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  records  of  buying 
patterns  on  past  key  survey  dates — 
1901,  1917-19,  1934-36,  1950— and 
making  projections  for  1960.  I  sus- 
pect you'll  find  it  fascinating  to  es- 
timate your  own  spending  percent- 
ages and  compare  them  with  those 
you'll  read  below. 

1901:  The  average  city  worker's 
family  spent  46.2%  for  food,  24.6% 
for  shelter,  12%  for  clothing,  had 
only  17.2%  left  for  all  the  rest  — 
transportation,  medical  care,  person- 
al care,  recreation,  education,  etc. 

1917-19:  The  average  city  worker's 
family  spent  42.4%  for  food,  includ- 
ing alcoholic  beverages,  20.5%  for 
housing,  including  fuel  and  light, 
16.7%  for  clothing,  had  less  than 
21%  left  for  transportation,  medical 
care,  recreation,  etc. 

1934-36:  Food,  including  alcoholic 
beverages,  was  down  to  35.4%,  hous- 
ing was  up  to  26.4%,  clothing  was 
down  to  10.2%  and  now  28%  was 
left  for  all  the  rest. 

1950:  Food  was  down  to  33.5%, 
housing  was  down  to  15.5%,  cloth- 
ing took  about  the  same  percentage 
—10.8%.  A  full  40.2%  was  left  for 
other  goods  and  services — with  the 
automobile  alone  taking  11.8%,  med- 
ical care  5.4%,  recreation  figured  at 
4.3%. 

1960:  Now  the  informed  guess  is 
food  takes  under  30%  of  the  city 
worker's  pay,  underlining  the  spurt 
in  our  real  buying  power.  Housing 
is  taking  18  to  19%,  reflecting  how 
home  ownership  has  soared  in  our 
land.  Clothing  probably  is  taking 
only  8%  or  so,  emphasizing  the  com- 
parative stability  in  clothing  prices. 
And  the  percentage  we're  spending 
on  all  other  goods  and  services  well 
may  be  up  to  44%  or  more. 

The  achievement  pinpointed  by 
these  percentages  stands  without 
parallel  in  any  nation  ever.  The 
Americans  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  fought  unceasingly  to  give 
us  these  high  standards.  We'll  have 
to  fight  with  equal  determination  to 
keep  them. 
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Latest,  Smartest  Fashions 


Place  a  piece  of  waxed  paper  un 
derneath  your  dresser  scarf  to  pro- 
tect the  dresser  from  spilled  cos- 
metics. 

The  task  of  removing  old  wall- 
paper becomes  easier  by  brushing  on 
a  solution  of  water  and  saltpeter. 
One  heaping  tablespoon  of  saltpeter 
to  one  gallon  of  water  should  be  suf- 
ficient. 

To  separate  postage  stamps 
green  stamps  that  are  stuck  together, 
put  a  piece  of  paper  over  them  and 
run  a  warm  iron  over  it  and  the 
stamps  will  separate  easily  without 
damage. 

When  making  brownies,  try  adding 
only  a  pinch  of  baking  powder  and 
the  cookies  will  be  moist  and  chewy. 

Dried  clover  blossoms  scattered  in 
the  linen  closet  will  impart  a  deli- 
cate fragrance  to  your  linens. 


or 


When  wrapping  poultry  for  freez- 
ing, use  two  or  three  wraps  to  keep 
it  from  drying  out  too  quickly. 

Add  a  few  drops  of  bluing  to  your 
dishwater  and  your  glassware  will 
sparkle. 

When  sewing  on  a  button,  put  the 
knot  between  the  button  and  the 
garment  so  the  knot  can't  come  un- 
tied. 

When  cooking  macaroni  or  spa- 
ghetti, place  in  a  colander  then  set 
the  colander  in  a  large  pan  of  boil- 
ing, salted  water.  This  method  of 
cooking  eliminates  the  stirring  and 
you  don't  have  to  drain  it;  just  lift 
colander  when  spaghetti  is  done. 

Add  a  tablespoon  each  of  turpen- 
tine and  milk  to  each  quart  of  soapy 
water  when  washing  enameled  wood- 
work. It  will  become  glossy  and 
bright  again. 


4566 

SIZES 
l2'/2-22'/2 


4566 — Beautiful  afternoon  dress  with 
smartly  draped  shoulder,  slim  lines.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  12>/2  to  22'/2.  Size  16'/2 
takes  3  yords  39-inch  fabric. 


9344 — Jumper  plus  blouse  is  the  perfect 
outfit  for  fall.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  12-20;  40-42.  Size  16  takes  3  yards 
54-inch  for  jumper;  134  yort|s  35-jnch  for 
blouse. 


4725 — Handy  opron  to  make  of  100-lb. 
feed-bag  or  gay  remnant.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Sizes  Small  14  to  16,  Medium  18  to  20.  All 
given    sizes  take  1 V4  yards  39-inch  fabric. 


9174 — To  this  wide-collared  bodice,  add 
flared  skirt  or  slim — both  included  in  the 
Printed  Pattern.  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16,  full  skirt,  takes  5</8  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 


9174 

SIZES 
12-20 


9196  SIZES  14'/2-24'/2 


4725 

SIZES 
S-14-16 
M- 18-20 


4838 

SIZES 
14'/2-24'/2 
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91 96 — Half-size    step-in    dress    with    softly          4838 — Smart  suitdress  to  take  you  to  your 

styled_  neckline,   tab   and   bow.     Printed   Pat-  foil    appointments.     Printed  Pattern    in  Half 

tern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2-    Size  16'/2  Sizes    14'/2    to   24'/2.    Size  16'/2    takes  3'/2 

takes  35/8  yords  39-inch  fabric.  yords  39-inch  fabric. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,   199,  Pattern  Department,  232  West  18th 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10$  each  for  lst-class  mailing.   BRAND  NEW 
AND  IN  FULL  COLOR!    Send  35$  for  our  Fall-Winter  Catalog  of  smart  fashions. 
See  cover-illustration  above. 
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LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  Shetland  Ponies,  Sorrel, 
Palomino,  Dapple,  $100.00  up.  Studs,  Mares. 
Hoyt  Lovelace.  Box  293,  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie,  Wis. 

LOOKING  FOR  Stock  Cattle?  We  buy  on 
order  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  year  'round. 
Call  us  for  particulars.  Grisham  Livestock 
Order    Buyers,    West    Plains,    Mo.  Telephone 

1045.  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE: — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves— all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 

Mukwonago,  Wis.  

WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams.  Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered. H.  L.  Clapp,  Burlington,  Wisconsin. 
SHEEP— Keep  ill  line  with  progress  and 
Profits.  Get  Hampshire  Sheep.  For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa.  

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York.  Nebraska. 
HEREFORD  BEEF  Calves  $95,  Fancy.  Guaran- 
teed, Free  Delivery,  Speers  Hereford  Farms, 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  Phone  WA  9-8881.  Located 
16  miles  south  New  Stanton  Interchange. 
ENGLISH  LARGE  Blacks  are  gaining  in  pop- 
ularity in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For 
cross-breeding  they  are  unexcelled.  They  are 
hardy,  live  well  in  heat  or  cold,  have  large  lit- 
ters of  big  pigs,  wonderful  growth.  Send  for 
catalogue,  cross-breeding  folder  and  photos. 
Also  avalable:  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids,  Landrace. 
Tweddle    Farms,    Dept.    E.,    Fergus,  Ontario, 

Canada.   

ARKANSAS  COOPERATIVE  FEEDER  CALF 
SALES  13  Sales  September  6  through  Novem- 
ber 4,  11,000  Head  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Cat- 
tle at  Auction.  All  sales  conducted  by  beef 
cattle  producers.  Mostly  Good  and  Choice 
grade  stocker  and  feeder  calves,  some  year- 
lings, sorted  and  sold  in  uniform  groups.  Most 
sales  held  in  farmer-owned  facilities  used  only 
once  or  twice  each  year.  For  sale  folder 
write  A  L.  Owen,  Box  391,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Sheep  very  rea- 
sonable.  Top  quality  breeding  ewes  for  sale. 
David  Ranney,  Casey  Road,  Libertyville, 
Illinois. 

BERKSHIRE  SALE,  250  head  boars  and  open 
gilts,  Thursday.  September  15th.  Fairgrounds, 
Austin,  Minnesota.  30  head  at  auction  5  p.  m. 
220  head  at  private  treaty  immediately  follow- 
ing auction.  Entries  from  15  states,  PR  Litters, 
Certified  Litters  and  by  CMS  boars.  Write  for 
catalog  and  literature,  American  Berkshire 
Association,  601  W.  Monroe  St.,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

"NORTHFIELD"  HOLSTEINS— Top  Territory 
for  well  bred  cows,  heifers,  calves.  Walter 
Pritchard,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 
FOR  SALE:  2  Good  Registered  Southdown 
Ewes,  Also  1  ram.  15  mo  old.  Barbara  Kerner, 
Magnolia,  Illinois. 


 EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  

NEED  WORKERS?  Hard  working  farmers  and 
ranchers  (men  only)  from  Mexico's  cool  high- 
lands want  permanent  year  around  U.  S.  jobs. 
Allow  three  months  for  worker's  arrival.  For 
free  information,  write:  S.  D.  Corona.  Office 
17-L,   Morelos   516,    Guadalajara,  Mexico. 


HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES" — A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  258,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 

LEARN  ABOUT  shoeing  Horses.  Instruction 
book,  $2.00.  Clayton  Tew,  313  Anderson  St., 
Durham,   North  Carolina. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderbird, 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

SEPTIC  TANKS,  Cesspools,  Outdoor  Toilets. 
Keep  clean  and  odorless  with  Northel  Septic 
Tank  Reactivator.  Bacterial  concentrate  breaks 
up  solids  and  grease — prevents  overflow,  back- 
up, odors.  Regular  use  saves  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water- 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Six  months  supply  only  $2  95.  postpaid  (money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction),  or  rush  post- 
card for  free  details.  Northel,  NL-8,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis  40,  Minnesota. 

COLOR  SLIDES  of  American   beauties.  List- 
ings. Slides,  Box  384,  Chicago  90,  Illinois. 
FREE     80-Page     Catalog.     Western  saddles, 
riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 
Box  1864-A2,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

JET  TURBINE  raindrop  garden  hose  nozzle. 
Last  word.    Patented.    $1.00  refundable.  Swan 
Co.,  858  G  Street.  Coronado,  California. 
70    BIBLE    Lessons    25*!    Bulletin,    Box  NP, 
Cathedral  Station,  New  York  City  25. 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  truck  with  a  new  Eager 
Beaver  Hydraulic  Truck  Hoist.  No  welding 
required — 4  ton  pickup.  $285.00;  8  ton  Side 
Dump,  $328  63;  8-ton  Truck  $396.45;  12-ton 
Truck,  $486  61.  We  ship  Eager  Beaver  Hoists 
prepaid  anywhere  and  pay  labor  charges  to 
have  your  hoist  installed  on  your  truck.  Bridge- 
port Equipment  Company,  Bridgeport,  Nebras- 
ka. 


PRINTING  FOR  the  live  stock  market  eco- 
nomically priced!!  Up  to  50%  Savings.  50t 
brings  catalog.  2St  brings  samples.  PEERLESS 
266  Dean.  Brooklyn  17.  New  York. 


DRESSES  24<f;  SHOES  39<S;  Men's  Suits  $4  95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY  for  relief  of  stom- 
ach and  Intestinal  disorders  attributed  to 
Excess  Acid — as  Peptic  Ulcers.  Astonishing  re- 
sults reported  in  case  after  case.  For  Free 
information  write  Knight  Pharmacal  Company, 
Box  2385,  Birmingham.  Alabama. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS — $223.00,  TRUCKS— $212.00,  Tractors— 
$68.00,  Tools,  Guns.  Typical  Government  Sur- 
plus Prices.  Buy  direct.  List  pf  Depots,  Pro- 
cedure, Full  Details  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises,  Wall  Street  Box  402 — R,  New 
York,  5. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

FLORIDA  RANCHES  and  Waterfront  Prop- 
erty. Joe  Smith  Real  Estate,  P.  O.  Box  331, 
Brooksville,  Florida. 

FLORIDA— 5  ACRES  $695— $10  month— no  in- 
terest. Send  $10  for  contract  and  full  informa- 
tion on  this  amazing  tropical  south  Florida  land 
offer.  You  must  be  convinced  this  is  best  land 
bargain  in  Florida  or  deposit  refunded.  Webb 
Realty  Corporation.  639  NW  102  St.,  Dept.  LSP 
Miami  50,   Florida.  AD59021  (c)(7) 


 EARTHWORMS  

BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  teach  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell.  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL— 
Hybrid  red  wigglers — 3000 — $5.95,  '  5000 — $8.95, 
10,000 — $16.95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia. 


 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4  50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
souri  Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits,  cavies, 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us.  Free  information. 
Keeney  Brothers,  New  Freedom,  Penn. 
AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Free  Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20.  Iowa. 
FOREIGN  JOBS  with  U.  S.  firms.  Details  10*, 
Kam-Kovo.  Box  85.  Grand  River  Station, 
Detroit  8.  Michigan. 


 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  in- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana. 

EARN  $50  00  FAST,  Sewing  aprons.  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 


MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  co-operative 
publisher:  circular  free.  Forum  Publishing 
Company.   324  Newbury  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 


 RABBITS  

RAISE  RABBITS  on  $500  month  plan.  Free 
details.  White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon  14,  Ohio. 


 CATTLE  MARKERS  

CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  nylon  rope  sets.  Ank- 
lets, rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft.  Samples. 
Nearest  dealer.    Bock's  Equip.,  Mattoon,  111. 


BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 


KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 


SONGWRITERS 

SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted!  Mall  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

BEAUTIFUL  FARM  RAISED  Priced,  Regis- 
tered  Collies  for  Livestock  Companion.  Cham- 
pion Grandparents.  Dennis  Hocking,  Albion, 
Illinois. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Tri-Colored  Treeing 
Walker  Pups  $25.00  each,  Reg.  Papers  Free. 
Also  for  Sale:  Well  Trained,  Well  Broke] 
Coon  Hounds,  Black  &  tan,  Blue  ticks,  Red 
tick  and  Treeing  Walker,  $125.00  each  Guar- 
anteed, Write:  J.  L.  Weaver,  Box  333,  Cowan, 
Tennessee. 


RE-MAILING  SERVICES 


LETTERS  MAILED  250.  Forwarded  30t,  Henri 
Labrie,  Room  7A,  380  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


OLD  COINS  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE 


OLD  COINS  Bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  25«.  Hutchinson's  Box  4747, 
Philadelphia  34,  Penna. 


STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$11  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous.  Free 
Veterinary  List.  VETCO,  Box  6305,  Minne- 
apolis 23,  Minnesota. 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave.,  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 

CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hlllsboro,  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber. 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 
YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy.  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phones 
Madison  2400. 

SERVING  12.000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  Al  Ludwig. 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evansville  7, 
Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 


CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  is  a  pace-setter  on 
the  world's  largest  market.  Night  receiving 
service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  111.  Phone: 
YArds  7-2340. 

EQUITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  serves  50,000  live- 
stock  producers  on  the  Milwaukee  terminal 
market  and  with  7  auctions  located  around 
Wisconsin.  We  supply  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle and  lambs.  C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stockyards, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  Phone:  Mitchell  5-6740. 
HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-  4611. 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers — over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 

Bldg.,  Peoria  2,  111.  Phone  4-5410.   

ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 

4-  5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 


SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H.  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797, 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson,  Miss.  Fhone: 
EM  6-9434.   


New  pig-saving 

Galvanized  Farrowing  Stalls 


Clay  all-steel  Farrowing  Stalls  offer 
important  new  features  which  give  more 
years  of  service,  while  saving  more  pigs. 

They're  e/ec£ro-galvanized  to  provide 
a  durahle,  long-lasting  finish  that  won't 
chip  off  as  so  often  happens  with  ordi- 
nary dip-galvanizing.  This  alone,  can 
add  years  to  the  life  of  your  stalls. 


r 


Other  features:  galvanized  creep  pan- 
els keep  cold  drafts  from  the  pigs  . . . 
tilting  rear  panel  may  be  adjusted  to 
fit  length  of  the  sow  .  .  .  arched  tie- rods 
reinforce  the  frame  and  keep  the  sow 
from  climbing  out.  See  it  for  yourself 
at  your  Clay  Dealer's  ...  or  mail  the 
coupon  today! 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 


3013  Poplar  Street 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

□  Please  send  complete  information  on 
Clay  Galvanized  Farrowing  Stalls. 

□  Send  name  of  nearest  Clay  Dealer. 


State  
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J)t  rjCoohd  to  the  Editor 


\  SS\\  Goal:  Surpass  U.  S.  Live  Stock 


TOURING  A  RECENT  luncheon  with 
an  18-man  Russian  delegation, 
your  editor  was  challenged  by  the 
statement  that  attainment  of  Rus- 
sia's current  7-year  plan  (1959-65) 
would  push  her  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  per  capita  production  of 
meat,  milk  and  butter. 

I  replied  that  in  order  to  achieve 
this  goal  that .  the  Russians  would 
have  to  work  like  hell!  The  chairman 
of  the  Russian  group  arose  and 
through  the  interpreter  said:  "Tell 
Editor  Sampier  that  we  are  working 
harder  than  hell  already!" 

From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  sur- 
passing the  United  States  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  increased  production  but 
also  a  matter  of  ideology.  Chairman 
Khrushchev  says:  "If  we  catch  up 
with  the  United  States  in  per  capita 
production  of  meat,  butter  and  milk, 
we  will  fire  a  powerful  torpedo  un- 
der the  foundations  of  capitalism." 

It  is  true  that  live  stock  and  meat 
production  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
increased  steadily  during  the  past 
decade.  Today,  only  the  United  States 
exceeds  Russia  in  this  field.  She  is 
determined  to  overtake  us.  Can  she 
do  it? 

It  is  evident  that  Russia  has  the 
biological  potential  to  achieve  sharp 
increases  in  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 
In  1950,  for  example,  Soviet  holdings 
of  red  meat  animals  exceeded  those 
of  the  United  States  in  total  numbers 
— but  Russian  meat  production  was 
40%  less  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 


As  of  1960,  total  red-meat  live  stock 
in  the  Soviet  Union  was  271.3  million 
head  as  compared  with  193.6  million 
head  for  the  United  States.  Of  these 
totals,  Russia  had  74.1  million  cattle, 
53.3  million  hogs  and  143.9  million 
sheep  as  compared  with  the  U.  S. 
total  of  101.5  million  cattle,  58.5  mil- 
lion hogs  and  33.6  million  sheep. 
Soviet  data  includes  goats  amount- 
ing to  about  7%  of  the  combined 
figure. 

Per  capita  red  meat  consumption 
for  the  U.  S.  in  1958  was  152.1  pounds 
as  compared  with  the  USSR  per  cap- 
ita of  62.3  pounds.  By  1965,  U.  S. 
consumption  is  expected  to  be  175 
pounds;  that  of  the  USSR  117.6 
pounds  provided  they  attain  their  7- 
year  plan. 

All  live  stock  and  meat  in  Russia 
are  produced  by  two  systems — pri- 
vate ownership  and  socialist  owner- 
ship. The  "private  sector"  accounts 
for  half  the  cattle,  a  third  of  the  hogs 
and  a  fourth  of  the  sheep  produced — 
roughly  53%  of  total  meat  output. 
The  principle  of  private  ownership 
is  thus  evident  in  Russia's  live  stock 
industry.  The  old  proverb  "As  the 
owner — so  his  live  stock"  is  heard 
frequently  among  Russian  farmers. 

Aside  from  this  ideological  digres- 
sion, Russia  is  also  faced  with  a  host 
of  deficiencies  in  feed  production, 
breeding  and  feeding  methods,  mech- 
anization, transportation,  refrigera- 
tion and  modernization  as  well  as 
expansion  of  slaughtering  facilities. 

Khrushchev's  corn  goal  for  1965  is 


69.2  million  acres.  Because  of  the 
short  growing  season  most  of  the 
corn  crop  is  cut  in  the  milk  stage  for 
silage  (cob  and  stalk ) .  With  Khrush- 
chev's prodding,  Russian  agriculture 
could  match  up  the  feed  require- 
ments for  an  expanding  volume  of 
live  stock;  however,  with  limitation 
of  climate  and  soils  it  will  be  difficult. 

Russia  is  adopting  an  integrated 
hog  program  similar  to  that  of  Can- 
ada.  Her  scientists  are  working 


"harder  than  hell,"  too,  on  twin  calv- 
ing experiments  which  could  radi- 
cally alter  cattle  production.  There  is 
mounting  evidence  that  the  feedlot 
and  the  laboratory  are  moving  closer 
and  closer  together  in  this  giant  na- 
tion. 

Over  all,  Russia's  live  stock  and 
meat  production  goals  are  just  too 
great  for  immediate  achievement. 
Catch  us?  Maybe,  by  the  end  of  this 
century.  Surpass  us?  Never! 


You  Can  Li 

Take  Care  of  Your  Health  (, 

YOUR  LIFE  SPAN  will  be  extend- 
ed from  the  Biblical  "three  score 
years  and  ten"  to  an  even  100  years 
within  the  next  two  decades  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Edward  L.  Bortz, 
president  of  the  American  Geriatrics 
Society. 

Scientists  have  already  doubled 
the  life  span  of  certain  animals 
through  the  application  of  new  dis- 
coveries which  achieve  maximum  nu- 
trition and  exercise  of  the  four  basic 
body  tissues  —  bones,  muscles,  blood 
vessels,  and  nerves.  These  life  ex- 
tending principles  are  now  being  test- 
ed and  applied  to  humans. 

Dr.  E.  Vincent  Askey,  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Assn.,  points 
out  that  "if  more  people  would  spend 
as  much  time  analyzing  personal  and 
family  health  as  they  do  weekly 
budgets,  the  status  of  the  nation's 
health  could  be  increased  by  50%." 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  amount 
of  pain,  suffering,  illness  and  injury, 
Dr.  Askey  says  the  average  person 
could  look  forward  to  the  following: 

•  Many  years  of  freedom  from 
acute  or  chronic  illness. 

•  Less  susceptibility  to  most  dis- 
eases by  being  in  optimum  condition. 

•  More  rapid  convalescence  from 
injury  if  in  good  health  prior  to  an 
accident. 


re  to  be  100 

nd  it  Will  Take  Care  of  You 

•  Prolonged  earning  power  as  well 
as  increased  physical  and  mental  ef- 
ficiency in  our  work. 

By  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
health  information  we  have  available 
today,  Dr.  Bortz  draws  up  the  follow- 
ing blueprint  on  how  to  live  to  be  100 
years  old.  Just  follow  these  10  rules: 

1.  Eat  a  good  diet,  low  in  calories 
but  generous  in  proteins,  vitamins, 
minerals  and  liquids. 

2.  Keep  the  body  and  mind  free  of 
waste. 

3.  Get  adequate  rest. 

4.  Have  daily  periods  of  freedom 
from  regular  routine  and  avoid  ac- 
cumulated fatigue. 

5.  Avoid  the  consuming  fires  of 
anger,  jealousy,  hatred  and  fear.  They 
raise  the  blood  pressure,  strain  the 
heart  and  impair  the  mind. 

6.  Preserve  a  sense  of  pride  in 
your  job  and  remember  that  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  work. 

7.  Cultivate  a  sense  of  humor. 

8.  Maintain  companionship  with 
your  friends  and  community.  Isola- 
tion leads  to  depression. 

9.  Increase  your  participation  in 
community  affairs. 

10.  Keep  growing  mentally. 

^ack  .Sampler 
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When  animal  skin  is  injured,  reach  for  soothing 

"Vaseline7  Petroleum  Jelly 

—works  better  two  ways  to  help  skin  heal 


mi      Get  %f 
economical  % 

m  1,b  iar  A 


VASELINE  10  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  CH  ES  EB  ROUS  H- PON  0  S  INC. 
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1.  Protects  wounds  from  impurities, 
insects,  dirt  and  foreign  bodies  ...  helps 
to  keep  open  wounds  clean. 

2*  Speeds  up  healing  process  by  pro- 
tecting delicate  tissues  from  drying  out. 

Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


Protect  your  animals  . . . 
protect  your  pocketbook 


TRADE   MARK  ® 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 


If  your  vet  prescribes  'Vaseline'  Veterinary 
Carbolated  Petroleum  Jelly  and  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  ask  him  to  stock  it. 
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Head  into  harvest 

with  confidence... 


The  227  Picker  lifts  high  for  easy  turns  •  .  . 
works  low  to  save  clowned  corn  .  .  .  gives  you 
results  instead  of  trouble  . .  .  fits  many  tractors. 


Crib  or  bin  more  corn  with  a  JOHN  DEERE  227  PICKER 


The  50  Sheller  Attachment  works  clean,  as  fast  as  you  can  pick. 
Mounts  quickly  with  no  lifting.  Fewer,  simpler  moving  parts  give 
you  longer  trouble-free  service.  All  bearings  are  sealed. 


Once  you've  tried  a  modern  John  Deere  Corn  Picker,  you'll  never 
again  be  satisfied  with  "maybe"  equipment.  Picking  or  field  shelling, 
you  can  take  bad  conditions  in  stride  .  .  .  save  more  corn  and  move 
along  smoothly  with  less  chance  of  plugging  and  delay. 

With  the  227  Two-Row  Picker,  you  have  a  big,  rugged  outfit  that's 
fully  mounted  and  maneuverable,  even  when  you  switch  to  field 
shelling.  It  can  work  right  down  at  ground  level  with  gear-driven 
units  to  gather  in  downed  corn.  The  snapping  rolls  are  adjustable 
from  the  seat,  and  optional  central  lubrication  lets  you  lubricate 
all  but  seasonal  points  as  you  pick. 

Start  the  harvest  season  right  with  modern  equipment.  Your 
John  Deere  dealer's  convenient  Credit  Plan  terms  make  it  easy. 


JOHN  DEERE 

3300   RIVER   DRIVE  •  M  O  LI  NE  •  ILLINOIS 


WHEREVER    CROPS    GROW,    THERE'S    A    GROWING    DEMAND    FOR    JOHN    DEERE    FARM  EQUIPMENT" 
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At  Shovel  Ranch,  Hereford  calves  are  raised  to  yearlings  and  sold  to  Iowa  feeders.  Each  year's 
success  depends  on  the  number  raised  and  the  weight  of  the  animals.  Co-Ral  has  greatly  helped 
increase  weight  and  profit. 


Mr.  Bruce  Weber,  partner-manager  of  the900-acre  Shovel 
Ranch  in  the  Nebraska  Sandhills  near  Merriman,  Nebr. 


"Co-Ral  virtually  eliminated  heel  fly  attack . . . 
controlled  lice  over  winter  without  separate  spraying" 

Says  Mr.  Bruce  Weber,  partner-manager  of  Shovel  Ranch,  Merriman,  Nebraska 


"Yearlings  gain  extra  25  pounds 
iue  to  Co-Ral  pest  protection... 
:alf  crop  increased,  too" 


'Last  fall  we  delivered  heifers  that  weighed 
»70  pounds,  and  steers  weighing  approxi- 
aately  770  pounds,"  says  Mr.  Weber.  "On 
he  average,  these  figures  represent  an  in- 
rease  of  25  pounds  per  yearling  over  what 
/e  delivered  four  years  ago,  before  we 
•egan  using  Co-Ral." 

'  As  to  eliminating  heel  flies  and  control- 
ng  grubs,  Mr.  Weber  reports  that  "our 
attle  were  practically  grub-free,  while  a 
earby  rancher,  who  has  not  used  Co-Ral, 
howed  as  many  as  24  grubs  per  animal." 

Co-Ral  Greatly  Reduces  Gadding 

We're  now  getting  a  hardy,  sturdier  crop 
[if  calves,  too,"  Mr.  Weber  explains,  "be- 
cause Co-Ral  eliminated  the  heel  flies  that 

sed  to  irritate  cows  during  gestation.  Our 
>  3ws  ran  all  over  the  map  to  get  away  from 

ie  flies.  Not  only  that,  but  the  bulls  have 
llso  been  known  to  take  off  for  the  hills  to 
l  ?cape  heel  flies.  This  constant  running  of 


the  cows  caused  them  to  loose  weight, 
which  eventually  affected  the  calf  crop." 

Co-Ral  Ends  Winter  Louse  Spraying 

"Co-Ral  controls  lice  as  well  as  heel  flies, 
makes  it  possible  to  spray  for  both  at  the 
same  time  and  eliminate  the  separate  de- 
lousing  operation  we  used  to  do  in  January," 
Mr.  Weber  reports.  "January  spraying  not 
only  meant  driving  cattle  in  from  the  win- 
ter range,  but  the  frozen  ground  turned  to 
ice  where  the  spraying  was  done.  Some 
cows,  heavy  with  calf,  invariably  fell,  in- 
jured themselves,  and  later  lost  their  calves. 
Our  losses  often  ranged  as  high  as  four 
calves,  worth  a  total  of  $900  when  grown. 
Co-Ral  now  saves  us  this  costly  loss." 


Thorough  Spraying  Gets  Results 

Mr.  Weber  points  out  that  they  spray  each 
animal  thoroughly  with  Co-Ral  at  Shovel 
Ranch,  wetting  the  hair  to  the  hide  with  a 
high-pressure  sprayer.  And  that's  an  im- 
portant point.  For  the  most  effective  pest 
control,  Co-Ral  should  be  sprayed  with 
sufficient  pressure,  so  that  hair  and  hide 
are  totally  soaked.  Once  this  is  done,  Co- 
Ral  gives  excellent  control  for  all  livestock 
pests — grubs,  heel  flies,  screw- worms,  lice, 
ticks  and  hornflies.  And  it  protects  every 
animal  from  beef  cattle  and  horses  to  sheep, 
goats  and  hogs. 

For  the  most  complete  and  effective  live- 
stock insecticide  program,  spray  your  stock 
with  Co-Ral.  It  works! 


Co-Ral 

LIVESTOCK  INSECTICIDE 


Available  through  dealers  in  agricultural  chemicals 

A   PRODUCT  OF 

Chemagro 

Chemagro  Corporation  •  Hawthorn  Road  •  Kansas  City  20,  Missouri 


'Registered  Trademark 
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just  itching  to  get  out  and  go 


Watch  a  Chevy  raising  dust  down  some  forsaken  back  road  and 
notice  the  nice,  even  way  it  rides  the  bumps  and  ruts.  Nothing 
does  quite  so  much  for  country  driving  as  Chevrolet's  Full  Coil 
springs  at  all  four  wheels.  And  nothing  takes  rough  treatment 
day  after  day  like  Chevy's  solid  Fisher  Body  build.  This  one's 
great  for  country-style  going.  Lithe  and  lively  on  the  road, 
rugged  and  reliable  over  the  years.  Let  your  dealer  list  all  the 
models  and  all  the  things  you'll  like  about  the  '60  Chevrolet. 


Roomier  Body  by  Fisher  with  a 
lower,  narroiver  transmission  tunnel 
that  gives  you  more  foot  room. 
Pride-pleasing  style  (you'll  like  the 
way  it  combines  good  looks  with  good 
sense — take  a  look  at  that  easier-to- 
load  vacation-sized  trunk,  for 
instance). 

New    Economy   Turbo-Fire  V8 

(makes  friends  fast  by  gelling  up  to 
10%  more  miles  on  a  gallon  of 
regular — yet  gives  you  the  "git" 
Chevy's  famous  for). 
Shift-free  Turboglide *  —  Chevy' s 
the  only  car  in  its  field  with  an 
automatic  transmission  that  elimi- 
nates even  a  hint  of  a  shift. 


Hi-Thrift  6  (savin'esl  six  in  any 
full-size  car — built  with  Chevy's 
ever-faithful  dependability). 
Safety- Girder  frame — X-built,  not 
just  X-braced,  for  extra  rigidity. 
There's  nothing  else  like  it  in  Chevy's 
field. 

Bonded-lining  Safety-Master 
brakes  (they  stop  quicker  with  less 
pedal  pressure — another  important 
reason  Chevy's  the  kind  of  friend 
you  can  count  on). 


CHEVROLET, 


Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 

'Optional  at  extra  cost. 


There's  nothing  like  a  new  car-and  no  new  car  like  a  Chevrolet.  The  Bel  Air  4-Door  Sedan. 
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Air  Conditioning*— temperatures  made  to  order— for  all-weather  comfort.  Get  a  demonstration. 
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•  Meat  Animals  Hit  $11  Billion 

•  How  to  Buy  Feeder  Cattle 


•  Stretch  Your  Feed  Dollars 

•  Producing  Pork  for  Profit 


AM  EST 

HUSKS  CLEANEST  I 


New  Idea  picker  fits  most  tractor  makes  and  models. 

The  smartest  trades  made 
are  for  this  N££ 

Capacity,  ruggedness,  honest  quality  . . .  they're  all  built  into  this  New  idea. 

Only  New  Idea  protects  you  with  a  full  year  guarantee,  and  now  your 
New  Idea  dealer  is  authorized  to  offer  terms  smart  traders  can't  turn  down. 

Just  $680  — cash  or  trade— starts  you  picking  with  this  New  Idea. 


Compare  it,  point  by  point,  with  any  picker. 
Compare  the  gathering  chains.  See  how  New  Idea 
special  design  takes  wear  off  chain  barrels  for 
longer  chain  life.  Compare  gathering  point  design. 
See  why  New  Idea  high  hinged  points  hug  the 
ground  more  closely .  . .  how  New  Idea  low 
reaching  chains  pull  in  more  down  com. 

Compare  husking  beds.  New  Idea's  big  10-rolI 
bed  provides  28%  to  260%  greater  husking  area 
than  competitive  makes.  Compare  for  conven- 
ience. On  this  New  Idea,  banks  of  grease  fittings, 
trash  cleanout  fan,  wheel  shields,  and  convenient 
mounting  ladder  are  standard  equipment  —  not 
extra  cost  items. 

New  Idea,  though  slightly  longer  than  most 
other  mounted  pickers,  actually  turns  shorter. 


Wagon  hitch  swings  as  you  turn.  Wagon  follows 
path  of  tractor  exactly,  without  running  over 
stalks  leaving  or  entering  rows. 

Trailing  husking  unit  takes  weight  off  tractor's 
back.  Lets  you  pick  in  soft  muddy  fields.  Lets 
you  handle  heavier  yields  without  slowing  down. 

Use  New  Idea's  own  realistic  finance  plan  ta 
put  a  New  Idea  to  work  for  you.  Just  $680  down, 
cash  or  trade,  delivers  the  New  Idea  mounted 
picker.  Even  lower  down  payments  for  New  Idea 
pull  pickers  and  New  Idea  snappers. 

See  your  New  Idea  dealer  this  week  for  sure. 
Or  mail  coupon  below  for  free  literature! 


New  Idea  Box  364,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Please  send  free  literature  on  corn 
harvesting  equipment  checked  and 
New  Idea  Facts  on  Financing  folder. 


□  Mounted  Picker 

□  Two  Row  Pull  Picker 

□  One  Row  Pull  Picker 


□  Field  Sheller 

□  Mounted  Snapper 

□  One  Row  Pull  Snapper 


New  Idea  field  sheller  teams  with  mounted 
picker  gathering  unit  .  .  .  shells  through 
toughest,  heaviest  stands  where  lighter  shellers 
fail . . .  delivers  clean  shelled  corn  into  built-in, 
power  unloading  grain  bin  (as  shown)  or  avail- 
able without  grain  bin  for  loading  into  trailing 
wagon.  Change  from  picking  to  shelling,  or 
shelling  to  picking,  in  less  than  30  minutes! 


Name. 


(  )  Student 


Address. 


Towil 


State. 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
Adelaide  Darling,  famous  as  the 
"Golden  Girl"  Majorette  of  Purdue 
University's  Marching  Band;  as  the 
featured  performer  at  the  1959 
Indiana  State  Fair  Horse  Show,  and 
as  Queen  of  the  1959  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival. 

The  "Golden  Girl"  role  in  Purdue's 
band  was  created  by  Al  G.  Wright, 
Director  of  Bands,  and  is  so  named 
because  the  twirler's  eye-catching 
costume  is  adorned  with  flashing  gold 
sequins.  Addie,  the  third  Golden  Girl, 
hails  from  Manteca,  Calif.,  where  her 
father  is  a  band  director.  The  20-year- 
old  beauty  is  a  Junior  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics at  Purdue. 

The  purebred  Aberdeen- Angus 
Addie  is  posed  with  is  Zara  of  GAH 
5th,  Supreme  Champion  and  top  sell- 
ing individual  of  the  1959  Indiana 
Futurity  Show  and  Sale.  Bred  and 
raised  by  George  A.  Holder  Farms, 
Otterbein,  Ind.,  the  heifer  was  pur- 
chased in  the  sale  by  Edwards  C. 
O'Boyle,  Katonah,  N.  Y.  Photo  by  J.  C. 
Allen  &  Son. 
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Want  cost- cutting  efficiency 


Get 


TRACTION  SURE-GRIP 


with  "TOTAL  TRACTION" 


Are  you  getting 
"Total  Traction"  like  this? 


THE  START:  TRACTION  SURE-GRIP 

thrusts  solidly  against  walls  of  earth 
behind  its  lugs  — a  greater  area  to 
utilize  the  torque  because  the  ruler- 
straight  lugs  are  longer  and  deeper. 


All  that  extra  horsepower  built  into  your  modern  tractor  means  little  —  if 
your  tires  don't  give  you  the  kind  of  traction  shown  in  the  "movie"  strip. 

That's  "total  traction."  And  you  get  it  only  when  Traction  Sure-Grip  Tires 
convert  every  turn  of  the  wheel  into  more  and  speedier  work  instead  of  fuel- 
wasting,  time-wasting  slippage. 

You  get  longer  tire-life,  too.  Credit  belongs  to  the  exclusive  triple-tough  cord 
"muscles"  in  every  Traction  Sure-Grip.  This  rugged  tire  cord— triple-tem- 
pered at  an  exact  Tension  and  Temperature  for  a  precise  Time  — gives  you 
unmatched  protection  against  cracks,  bruises,  buckle-breaks  and  the  like. 

And  your  Goodyear  dealer  will  come  to  you— -to  deliver  and  mount  new  tires 
like  these  or  make  repairs— right  on  the  spot.  He'll  supply  free  loaners  during 
a  bigger  repair  or  retread  job.  And  he  has  the  "know  how"  and  the 
equipment  to  give  you  expert  tire  maintenance. 

Call  him  today— the  trade-in  allowances  he's  now  offering  are  sure  to 
cut  your  operating  costs  way  down!  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept., 
Akron  16,  Ohio. 


THE  FIRST  FORWARD  MOVE:  Now 

the  lugs,  wider  apart  at  the  tire 
center  than  at  the  shoulders,  actu- 
ally wedge  the  soil  between  them 
for  a  vise-like  grip  that  greatly  re- 
duces slippage. 


THE  SHOULDERS  ADD  THRUST: 

The  TRACTION  SURE-GRIP  lugs, 
running  right  down  the  sidewalls, 
add  many  extra  square  inches  of 
traction  area.  This  thrust  at  the 
sides  of  the  tire,  as  well  as  under  it, 
results  in  "total  traction.'* 


Lots  of  good  things  come  from 


Here's  the  front-runner  for  front  wheels,  too 
NEW  SUPER-RIB 

3  ribs  for  better  steering, 
better  flotation,  better  wear! 


GOOD/YEAR 


Sure-Grip -T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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"We  can't  lose  tractor  time  because 


E  LOANS  US  NEW  TIRES  FREE 

when  ours  are  in  for  retreads  or  repairs!" 


says  George  Hafner,  Hafner  Bros.,  North  Syracuse,  New  York.  "My  brother  Jake  and  I  bank 
on  that  free  tractor  tire  loaning  service  Firestone's  got.  Dick  Chappell,  our  Firestone  repre- 
sentative in  Syracuse,  lends  us  brand-new  tractor  tires  whenever  ours  are  in  for  retreads 
or  repairs— and  we  don't  have  to  pay  a  cent  to  use  them!  That's  why  we  have  no  such 
thing  as  lost  tractor  tire  time— and  that's  why  I'm  sold  on  Firestone!" 


Here's  a  farm  tire  service  that  virtually 
insures  you  against  tractor  tire  downtime! 
Your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  will  keep 
your  tractors  working  on  new  Firestone 
tires  while  Firestone  retreads  or  repairs 
your  old  tires.  And  it  won't  cost  you  a 
penny  to  use  them.  Farmers  all  over  the 
country  have  found  Firestone's  Free  New 
Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service  is  a  sure  way 
to  save  time  and  money.  If  you  run  into 
tire  trouble,  your  Firestone  Dealer  or 


Store  will  mount  big,  new  Firestone  trac- 
tor tires  right  in  the  field.  You  won't 
waste  costly  field  time! 

Ask  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  about 
his  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Serv- 
ice. See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone 
farm  tires — all  made  with  Firestone 
Shock-Fortified  cord  and  exclusive  Fire- 
stone Rubber-X,  the  longest-wearing 
rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires.  You'll 
keep  going  on  Firestone  tires! 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  I960,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


"We  have  10  acres,  mostly  wooded  but 
some  land  is  under  cultivation  and  we 
would  like  to  raise  beef  cattle.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  can't  be  done  on  10  acres. 
How  about  it?  How  many  cattle  would 
10  acres  handle?  Also  would  I  need 
shelter  for  winter?  We  would  value  your 
opinion  and  the  opinions  of  other  beef 
growers  reading  your  magazine." 

— Benjamin  Keltz 
Rural  Route  #2 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 

•  The  carrying  capacity  in  your  re- 
gion runs  from  1  to  2  units  of  live  stock 
per  acre;  from  200  to  400  pounds  of 
beef  per  acre.  Such  a  small  herd  is  not 
economical.  Beef  cattle  require  a  min- 
imum of  winter  shelter. — Ed. 

"I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  first 
issue  of  The  Producer  which  I  have  re- 
ceived. The  table  of  Rankings  on  24 
Crossbred  Cattle  is  alone  worth  the  sub- 
scription price.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
future  issues." 

— Lewis  F.  Harder 
Pompano   Beach,  Fla. 

"Your  July,  1960  issue  contains  so  many 
interesting  articles  and  such  a  great  deal 
of  helpful  information  that  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  a  second  copy." 

— Thomas  J.  Gallagher 
BriarCliff  Farms  Inc. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

"I  am  enclosing  $1  for  a  copy  of  Sheep 
Equipment  Plans.  I  really  like  the  fine, 
useful  information  that  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  contains  each  month. 
Keep  up  the  good  work." 

— Richard  Smart 

New  Bloomfield,  Mo. 

"I  have  had  inquiries  from  six  different 
states  regarding  my  method  of  lamb  pro- 
duction since  the  article  appeared  in  your 
paper.  I  am  certain  that  many  sheep  peo- 
ple will  adopt  my  method  and  by  doing 
so  will  realize  more  profit  from  their 
labor." 

— John  Hulteen 
Clearbrook,  Minn. 

•  In  our  April,  1960  issue  we  ex- 
plained how  Mr.  Hulteen  produces  100 
pound  lambs  at  3.5  months  of  age  on 
drylot.  He  weans  earlier,  separates 
lambs  from  ewes;  never  puts  lambs  on 
pasture  at  all. — Ed. 

"Regarding  your  article  on  the  Sioux 
City  Pork  Fair  (The  Producer  for  July), 
things  have  changed  a  whole  lot  at  that 
market  in  50  years.  Then  there  was  no 
gravel,  all  mud,  and  just  a  little  old  swing- 
ing gate  behind  the  Exchange  Building. 
But  times  were  better  50  years  ago  than 
they  are  now.  We  are  farming  640  acres, 
feeding  cattle  and  hogs,  and  it  takes  good 
figuring  these  days  to  make  a  dollar." 

— A.  O.  Lindstrom 
Centerville,  S.  D. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 

August  Month  Year 

1960  Ago  Ago 

Steers,  prime  $27.48  $29.72  $29.12 

Steers,  choice  25.30  26.45  27.32 

Steers,   good  23.15  23.48  26.12 

Heifers,  choice  24.75  25.75  27.90 

Heifers,  good   25.35 

Cows,  commercial  16.32  17.65  18.45 

Bulls  19.52  21.25  23.05 

Veal  calves,  choice  27  10  29  60   

Feeder  steers,  good  24.25  24.50  28.80 

Barrows   (200-220)  18.60  17.63  14.34 

Sows   (330-400)  15.50  13.48  11.25 

Lambs,   choice  20  55  23.68  23.65 

Lambs,    good  19.35  22.65  22.25 

Feeder  lambs  17.38  19.50  18  85 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow  1.21  1.19  1.30 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard  1.95  1.95  1.98 

Oats,   No.   2,   white  .73  .75  .73 

Cottonseed  meal,   41%  67.00    75  40 

Soybean  meal,  44%  54.50  56.40  58.90 

Linseed  meal,   34%  57.50  58.50  67.00 

Tankage,    60%  70.00  70.00  83.50 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio  15.0  14.4  10.8 

Weekly  Dressed  Meat  Prices 
(Weekly   average    in    dollars   per    100  pounds) 
Beef 

Prime    700/800*    .  .   

Choice   600/700*  42.75  43.38  44.62 


Good  40.75  41.00 

Veal,  choice  47.00  49.25 
Lamb 

Prime   45/55*  44.50  49.12 

Choice  55/65  *  44.50  48.75 
Pork 

Loins  8/12*  47.50  45.25 

Butts  4/8*  37.50  34.50 

Hams,  smk.  12/16*  50.00  50.50 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8*  35.25  33.25 

Lard  1*  cartons  14.50  12.75 


42.25 
50.50 


47.50 

42.19 
30.75 
42.25 
34.75 
12.50 
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Mr.  Herman  Shoup — Manager  of  the  2,000  acre  South  Amana  Farm,  South  Amana,  Iowa — found  Co-Ral  100%  effective  in 
eliminating  cattle  grubs  in  300  head  of  Here  fords  and  Holsteins.  Co-Ral  also  gave  excellent  control  of  lice. 


"Co-Ral  eliminates  grubs . . .  returns  estimated 
*15  a  head  extra  profit  for  only  75*  spray  cost!" 


Says  Mr.  Herman  Shoup,  manager  of  South  Amana  Farm,  South  Amana,  Iowa 


"Not  a  single  grub  in  300 
head  after  one  spraying 
of  Co-Ral  last  fall." 


Herman  Shoup,  Manager  of  South  Amana 
Farms,  Iowa,  has  plenty  of  proof  that  Co- 
Ral  not  only  eliminates  grubs  but  pays  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  higher  beef  income. 

"We  applied  Co-Ral  just  once  on  225  Here- 
ford heifers  and  steers,  15  bulls,  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  Holstein  heifers  and  dry  cows," 
says  Mr.  Shoup.  "We  believe  that  the  100% 
control  of  grubs  which  resulted  was  the 
principal  reason  why  our  animals  picked  up 
weight  very  quickly  after  a  severe  winter, 
the  most  severe  we've  had  here  for  years.  In 
fact,  we  estimate  that  getting  rid  of  those 
grubs  gained  us  50  pounds  per  animal,  and 
we  sold  150  head  in  April  at  29^  to  30^  per 
pound. 

"We  were  able  to  get  top  prices,  too,"  Mr. 
Shoup  further  explains,  "because  the  hides 
were  in  top  condition,  with  no  grub  holes." 

Naturally,  Mr.  Shoup  is  now  an  enthusiastic 
user  of  Co-Ral,  and  its  outstanding  effective- 
ness has  also  impressed  other  communities 
in  the  25,000-acre  Amana  Colony  co-opera- 
tive. "Our  experience  has  been  so  successful, 


he  says,  "that  the  managers  of  the  six  other 
Amana  Farms  will  probably  be  following 
our  lead  next  year." 

Thorough  wetting  important 

Co-Ral  can  be  applied  by  any  conventional 
spraying  method.  For  maximum  effective- 
ness, however,  the  important  thing  is  to 
spray  with  sufficient  pressure  so  that  both 
hair  and  hide  are  thoroughly  saturated.  The 
work  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
head  an  hour,  and  in  each  case  every  animal 
was  completely  soaked  with  Co-Ral. 

Excellent  heel  fly  control,  too 

Mr.  Shoup  noticed  that  the  grub  incidence 
has  been  markedly  less,  even  among  the 
unsprayed  cows  in  his  Hereford  herd.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  general  heel  fly  control 
effected  by  Co-Ral.  Reduction  of  heel  flies 
not  only  reduces  the  general  incidence  of 


grubs,  which  develop  from  heel  fly  eggs,  but 
also  reduces  gadding,  one  of  the  main  deter  - 
ents  to  summer  weight  gains. 

Co-Ral  solves  louse  problem 

Mr.  Shoup  says,  "We  spray  with  Co-Ral  for 
lice,  and  have  had  no  trouble  with  those 
pests  either."  Many  ranchers  apply  Co-Ral 
primarily  to  control  lice  and  ticks.  When 
applied  in  the  fall  for  grub  control,  Co-Ral 
usually  keeps  cattle  free  of  lice  four  to  five 
months,  and  results  in  improved  wintering. 

No  other  insecticide  provides  such  complete 
and  effective  control  of  all  major  livestock 
pests — grubs,  screw- worms,  hornflies,  lice 
and  ticks.  That's  why  Co-Ral  is  your  best 
protection  for  beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  goats 
and  horses — and  the  income  you  get  from 
them.  So  for  healthier  herds,  greater  weight 
gains,  higher  grade  beef  and  hides,  and  higher 
profits — spray  with  Co-Ral.  It  works! 


Available  through  dealers  in  agricultural  chemicals 


Co-Ral 

LIVESTOCK  INSECTICIDE 


A    PRODUCT  OF 


Chemagro 


'Registered  Trademark 


Chemagro  Corporation  •  Hawthorn  Road  ■  Kansas  City  20,  Missouri 
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A  BAN  ON  PESTICIDES  could  roll 
back  farm  progress  to  the  days  of 
wormy  apples,  moldy  bread,  tough 
steak  and  expensive  poultry  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Paul  L.  Day,  scientific- 
director  of  the  Federal  Food  &  Drug 
Adm.  Crop  yields  would  be  reduced 
from  10  to  90%  if  no  agricultural 
chemicals  were  used  and  the  3,000 
economically  important  insects  would 
have  a  field  day.  Food  prices  would 
double,  then  triple.  Agricultural 
pests  cause  an  estimated  $8  to  $15  bil- 
lion loss  annually  despite  widespread 
use  of  agricultural  chemicals. 

The  world's  218  billion  people  are 
far  out-numbered  and  out-weighed 
by  agricultural  pests.  There  are  more 
than  one  million  kinds  of  insects  on 
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earth — some  85,000  known  species  in 
the  United  States.  Of  these,  10,000 
are  destructive  to  agriculture.  A  re- 
turn to  a  policy  of  "letting  nature 
take  its  course"  in  insect  control 
means  that  political  experts  will  have 
to  figure  out  ways  of  disposing  of 
some  200  million  surplus  human  be- 
ings. It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
more  humans  than  insects  cast  votes 
at  election  time. 

NINE  WEED  KILLERS  were  tested 
to  control  early  weeds  in  corn  by 


agronomists  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky last  season.  They  were  sprayed 
on  the  soil  at  planting  or  before  corn 
came  up.  Six  weeks  later  weed  con- 
trol ranged  from  36  to  99%.  Weed 
control  on  the  check  plot  was  90%; 
on  the  uncultivated  plot  there  were 
36  weeds  per  square  foot.  The  three 
weed-killers  available  for  farm  use 
and  their  actual  performances  are: 
Simazin,  2  lbs.  per  acre  94%  control; 
Atrazine,  2  lbs.  90%;  2,4-D,  2  lbs. 
74%.  All  the  sprays  were  put  on  in 
39  gallons  of  water  per  acre.  Six 
other  weed-killers,  not  yet  cleared 
for  use,  were  also  tested. 

THE  CAN  THAT  FEEDS  YOU  ob- 
serves its  sesquicentennial  in  1960, 
for  it  was  in  1810  that  Nicolas  Appert 
of  France  published  his  findings  on 
preserving  food  by  heating  it  and 
then  sealing  it  in  an  airtight  con- 
tainer. After  14  years  of  trial  and 
error,  M.  Appert  gave  canned  food  to 
the  world  which  has  permitted  the 
harvest  of  the  field,  the  fruit  of  the 
orchard,  the  catch  of  the  sea  to  go 
beyond  the  temporal  confines  of  sea- 
son and  the  limits  of  distance  to  the 
tables  of  even  the  poorest  families. 

France  hailed  Appert  as  Bienfai- 
teur  de  L'Humanite  and  named  a 
street  in  Paris  Rue  Appert  in  his 
honor.  Appert's  discovery  opened  the 
door  (held  it  ajar,  if  you'll  permit  a 
pun)  to  an  industry  which  today  puts 
over  $2  billion  worth  of  food  in  cans 
each  year- — some  42  billion  units  or 
about  200  cans  for  each  American 


consumer.  Let's  all  give  a  quiet  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  nation's  food  tech- 
nologist during  this  canniversary 
(another  bad  pun)  and  the  canning 
industry  which  today  puts  everything 
from  beer  to  tennis  balls  in  cans. 

YOUR  ANNUAL  FOOD  BILL  runs  a 
poor  second  to  your  annual  tax  bill, 
points  out  Paul  S.  Willis,  president, 
Grocery  Mfgrs.  of  America.  In  1959, 
the  total  tax  take  (federal,  state  and 
local)  topped  $106  billion  which  is 
45%  more  than  the  $73  billion  which 
the  nation's  housewives  spent  for 
food.  And  at  least  20%  of  your  food 
bill  itself  was  made  up  of  "hidden 
taxes"  (there  are  106  taxes  on  a  loaf 
of  bread).  Excluding  these  "hidden 
taxes"  your  food  bill  for  1959  would 
have  been  only  $58  billion  instead  of 
$73  billion. 

The  current  situation  is  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  situation  in  1929  when 
the  tax  bill  of  $10.5  billion  was  about 
one-half  the  nation's  food  bill  of  $19.5 
billion.  It  was  not  until  World  War  II 
that  taxes  exceeded  the  food  bill. 
With  the  1946  tax  cutback,  the  tax 
bill  and  food  bill  were  again  nearly 
equal.  Since  1946,  however,  federal 
tax  collections  have  more  than  dou- 
bled; state  and  local  taxes  have  tri- 
pled and  the  total  tax  bite  has  in- 
creased 2%  times.  Over  the  30-year 
period  since  1929,  federal  taxes  have 
multiplied  24  fold;  state  and  local 
taxes  five-fold;  food  expenditures 
about  four-fold. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  LEATHER  made 

from  cattle  hides  in  a  laboratory  is 
being  developed  by  Armour  Leather 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Corp.,  Boston.  The  new  proc- 
ess involves  converting  collagen, 
which  constitutes  85%  of  hide  pro- 
tein solids,  into  a  solution  of  hide 
fibers  that  can  be  poured  like  syrup 
in  a  continuous  sheet  of  any  desired 
shape  or  thickness.  It  can  be  molded 
for  shoes,  handbags,  luggage  and 
other  uses,  embossed  with  any  grain 
and  dyed  any  color.  Hides  are  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  size  and  thickness  and 
vary  between  animals.  Uniformity  of 


size  and  thickness  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  of  the  new  leather. 

The  new  process  eliminates  exten- 
sive trimming  and  weeks  of  soaking 
and  tanning.  The  new  product  (so 
new  it  hasn't  been  named)  will  have 
the  comfort,  permeability,  pliability 
and  elasticity  of  leather  tanned  by 
present  methods.  It  will  complement 
natural  leather  in  new  uses  in  shoes, 
clothing,  draperies,  upholstery  and 
other  leather  products.  The  two  com- 
panies have  launched  plans  for  a 
pilot  plant  with  Robert  M.  Bigelow, 
vice  president  of  United  Shoe,  and 
C.  L.  Heselton,  vice  president  of 
Armour,  in  charge. 


IX-ALL 


grinds  out  big  money  savings 


BEEF- FEEDER  EDWARD  GEE'S  MIX-ALL 
CUTS  FEED  BILLS  OVER  $1,000  A  YEAR 

Edward  Gee,  Mokena,  Illinois,  raises  250  head  of 
beef.  A  new  Gehl  Mix-All  helps  make  it  a  highly 
efficient  operation. 

Gee's  farm  manager,  John  De  Young,  figures 
the  Mix-All  saves  $1,000  in  feeding  out  his  beef. 
Here's  his  arithmetic:  Each  head  consumes  about 
2,500  lbs.  of  feed  to  market.  Mill  prices  set  the 
cost  at  $4.50  to  grind  and  mix  a  2,500-lb.  load. 
With  the  Gehl  Mix-All,  De  Young  does  the  job 
himself,  at  convenient  times,  at  a  cost  of  only 
$.50  for  PTO  power.  That's  a  big  money  saving 
of  $4.00  per  head  per  year  —  $1,000  per  year. 


John  DeYoung 

himself  for  mixing  feed. 


English  says,  "I  use  my  Mix-All  as  a 
storage  bin  and  as  a  self-unloading 
trailer  to  fill  cattle  and  hog  feeders 
anywhere  on  the  farm." 


HOG-FEEDER 

FRED  ENGLISH  SAVES 

OVER  S2.500  A  YEAR 

Fred  English,  Bourbonnais,  Illi- 
nois, estimates  his  484  head  of 
swine  eat  approximately  334  tons 
of  feed  a  year.  His  new  Gehl 
Mix-All  prepares  well  over  two 
tons  of  supplement  at  a  cost  of 
$162.15  —  more  than  double  the 
feed  quantity  at  little  more  than 
mill  price  for  one  ton. 

English  figures  that,  by  buying 
feed  ingredients  in  bulk  and 
eliminating  outside  grinding  and 
mixing  expense,  he  cut  feed  costs 
$7.60  per  ton,  saving  big  money 
—  $2,500  a  year! 


Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  for  all 
of  the  facts  on  Gehl's  built-to-last 
Mix-All. 


i 
i 
i 


GEHL 


29-60  I 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  MJ-41-29,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  complete  facts  on  the  big  money 
savings  I  can  make  with  a  Mix-All. 

Name   

Route   Town   

State   D  I  am  a  student 
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HOW  TO 
GET  THEM 
ON  AND  OFF 
FEED  FASTER 

Feedlot  operators  use  formula  feeds  containing 
Aureomycin  to  get  cattle  on  full  feed  faster, 
to  keep  them  gaining  more  every  day,  and  to 
get  them  off  feed  and  on  to  market  sooner 


First  factor  in  marketing  profitable 
beef  is  to  get  feeder  cattle  on  full 
feed  faster  by  offsetting  the  stresses 
of  shipping,  unloading,  sorting, 
changes  in  surroundings  and  in 
temperature. 

How  to  do  it?  With  stress  feeds 
containing  aureomycin®,  fed  for 
the  first  30  days.  Animals  in  poor 
shape  and  down  in  weight  can  be 
quickly  restored  to  normal  condi- 
tion and  feeding,  when  aureomycin 
is  given  in  the  feed  as  soon  as  cattle 
go  into  the  feedlot.  aureomycin  is 
the  wide-spectrum  antibiotic  that 
does  the  most  effective  job  in  pre- 
venting the  diseases  that  often  fol- 
low stresses  such  as  respiratory 
infections,  secondary  bacterial 


infections,  and  subclinical  diseases. 
Cattle  gain  every  day 

Second  factor  in  marketing  profit- 
able beef  is  to  keep  cattle  realizing 
their  full  growth  potential  every 
day  they're  on  feed.  After  the 
initial  stress  period  is  over,  you  can 
continue  cattle  all  the  way  to 
market  on  feeds  that  furnish  the 
recommended  70  milligrams  of 
aureomycin  per  head  per  day. 
aureomycin  helps  increase  average 
daily  gains  up  to  16%  every  day 
your  cattle  are  on  feed.  It  reduces 
the  incidence  of  foot  rot  and  liver 
abscesses. 

Market  beef  sooner 
Third  factor  in  marketing  profit- 
able beef  is  to  get  cattle  off  feed 


faster  and  on  to  market  sooner. 
With  aureomycin  in  the  feed,  cattle 
use  their  feed  to  put  on  gains— wot 
to  fight  disease.  Cattle  reach  the 
desired  market  weight  in  shorter 
time  —  with  a  saving  in  feed  cost. 
You  sell  cattle  with  the  "bloom" 
buyers  prefer. 

See  your  feed  manufacturer 
Ask  your  feed  manufacturer,  or 
feed  dealer,  for  feeds  containing 
the  recommended  amount  of 
aureomycin  for  stress  feeding  and 
for  continuous  feeding.  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  New  York  20,  New  York. 
©AUREOMYCIN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark 
for  chlortetracycline. 


Shipping,  unloading,  sorting  .  . .  aureomycin  helps 
prevent  the  diseases  caused  by  these  stresses. 


Muddy  lots  often  lead  to  foot  rot.  AUREOMYCIN  almost  completely  eliminates  this  disease. 


You  save  feed  when  you  get  cattle 
up  to  market  weight  and  off  feed 
sooner.  A  ureomycin  helps  you  do  it. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 
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Meat  Animals 
Hit  $11  Billion 


By  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 


Michigan  State  University 


THE  GROWING  IMPORTANCE 
of  cattle  and  calves  in  the 
total  meat  animal  market  is 
pointed  up  in  1959  statistics  about 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings, 
recently  published  by  the  USDA. 

Meat  animals  contributed — as  they 
regularly  do — more  than  $11  billion 
or  one-third  of  the  total  $33.8  billion 
in  cash  receipts  and  government  pay- 
ments received  by  farmers  in  1959 
for  their  products.  Of  the  32.6%  meat 
animals  contributed,  cattle  and  calves 
total  23.3%,  hogs  8.3%  and  sheep  and 
lambs  1%. 

This  is  a  substantial  change  from 
the  1910-14  period  when  cattle  and 
calves  contributed  15.2%,  hogs  near- 
ly 12%,  and  sheep  2%  of  the  total 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings. 
The  rise  in  importance  of  cattle  and 
calves  has  been  steady  since  1925  and 
last  year  was  almost  double  the  11.4% 
contribution  in  the  early  twenties. 
The  decline  in  hogs  over  the  same 
period  is  nearly  one-third. 

Total  values  of  meat  animal  mar- 
ketings have  risen  from  $1.7  billion 
in  the  1910-14  period  to  over  $11  bil- 
lion in  1959.  Hogs  have  climbed  from 
$1  billion  to  around  $3  billion.  Cattle 
and  calves  have  climbed  from  $1  bil- 
lion to  nearly  $8  billion  in  the  same 
period.  Sheep  increased  from  $100 
million  to  a  little  over  $300  million. 

Demand  for  Pork  Declines 

The  percentages  which  cattle  and 
calves  and  hogs  have  contributed  to 
total  cash  receipts  since  World  War  I 
are  shown  in  an  accompanying  chart. 
You  can  notice  that  hogs  were  about 
one-third  as  important  in  1959  as  cat- 
tle and  calves.  Swine  producers  need 
to  study  what  has  happened  and  de- 
termine how  to  recover  some  of  the 
lost  market. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  pork  is 
about  the  same  as  it  was  during  World 
War  I.  It  dropped  during  the  thirties 
when  we  had  drouths  and  we  killed 
baby  pigs.  In  the  forties  pork  con- 
sumption increased  and  reached  high 
levels  during  the  mid-forties.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  per  capita 
pork  consumption  has  trended  down. 
In  1959  supplies  of  pork  and  per  capi- 
ta consumption  did  increase  sharply, 
but  are  lower  this  year. 

Research  has  shown  that  the  de- 
mand for  pork  has  declined.  A  re- 
duced demand  means  one  of  two 
things — consumers  will  buy  less  pork 
at  the  same  price  or  will  buy  the 
same  amount  of  pork  at  a  lower  price. 
We  have  seen  each  of  these  things 
happening  in  the  past  two  decades 
in  the  pork  industry. 

This  reduced  demand  for  pork  is 
the  important  thing  for  swine  pro- 
ducers and  the  swine  industry  to  con- 
sider. Fat  pork  and  irregular  sup- 
plies have  contributed  to  this  decline 
in  demand.  In  addition,  more  lower- 
priced  broilers  and  less  physical  work 
have  reduced  the  demand  for  pork. 
Concerted  effort  is  needed  to  enable 
hogs  to  again  be  the  mortgage  lifters 
they  once  were. 

Hogs  have  brought  several  dollars 
more  per  hundredweight  in  the  past 
couple  of  months  than  last  year. 
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Prices  are  expected  to  continue  over 
1959  levels  by  about  $3.00.  Hog  prices 
are  expected  to  average  above  $15 
this  fall. 

In  September  we  expect  hog  prices 
to  ease  off  from  their  August  highs, 
but  hold  up  well.  Look  for  No.  1  hogs 
weighing  between  200  and  220  pounds 
at  Chicago  to  sell  between  $18  and 
$19. 

Cattle  prices  have  declined  notice- 
ably since  last  winter.  Early  in  Au- 
gust Choice  steer  prices  averaged 
near  $25  at  Chicago,  down  $3.50  from 
last  March.  Standard  grade  steers 
brought  around  $21  which  was  a  dol- 
lar lower  than  last  April.  Cow  prices 
held  up  well  until  May,  then  dropped 
about  $2. 

Feeder  prices  have  also  declined 
some.  Prices  on  good  500  to  800-pound 
steers  at  Kansas  City  ranged  from 
$21  to  $24.50  on  August  1.  This  is  $4 
lower  than  last  March.  Good  and 
Choice  steer  calves  were  listed  at  $23 
to  $30,  also  about  $4  lower  than  last 
March. 

All  cattle  prices  tend  to  move  to- 
gether. We  use  the  word  "tend"  be- 
cause prices  do  not  strictly  run  par- 
allel to  each  other.  For  example,  as 
the  fall  season  approaches,  we  will 
see  some  widening  of  the  price  spread 
between  grain  fed  cattle  and  cattle 
coming  off  grass.  Since  much  of  the 
grain-fed  beef  goes  into  the  fresh 
meat  trade  and  cow  beef  is  primarily 
processed,  their  prices  are  deter- 
mined somewhat  independently.  Just 
the  same,  when  we  analyze  the  mar- 
ket for  one  class  or  grade  of  cattle,  we 
must  regard  the  situation  in  the  en- 
tire cattle  market. 

The  composition  of  cattle  slaughter 
changes  from  season  to  season  and 
year  to  year.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  relative  importance  of  different 


classes,  grain-fed  steers  and  heifers 
made  up  55%  of  the  total  cattle 
slaughter  last  fall  and  winter.  (These 
cattle  will  grade  U.  S.  Good  or  better.) 
About  20%  were  steers  and  heifers 
not  on  grain  feed.  The  remaining 
25%  were  mostly  cows  plus  a  small 
proportion  of  bulls  and  stags. 

By  keeping  these  percentage  fig- 
ures in  mind,  you  will  be  better  able 
to  interpret  how  changes  in  slaugh- 
ter of  fed  cattle,  non-fed  cattle  and 
cows  will  each  affect  total  beef  pro- 
duction in  the  next  six  months. 

Slaughter  of  fed  cattle  in  the  next 
month  or  two  will  be  about  the  same 
or  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  USDA's  July 
1  Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed  Report. 
In  the  21  states  for  which  comparable 
1959  data  are  available,  a  total  of 
5,376,000  head  were  on  feed  July  1, 
4%  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  inven- 
tory was  up  only  1  %  in  the  Corn  Belt 
and  up  11%  in  six  western  states.  The 
number  on  feed  was  noticeably  below 
a  year  ago  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  South 
Dakota. 

No  Bunched  Marketings  Expected 

When  asked  about  when  they  were 
going  to  market  their  July  1,  1960  in- 
ventory, cattle  producers  responded 
that  they  were  heading  6%  more  for 
the  July-September  period  than  last 
year.  Marketings  after  September  30 
would  be  just  slightly  under  a  year 
ago.  The  weight  breakdown  indicates 
somewhat  of  a  later  movement  than 
the  intentions  of  producers,  but 
neither  points  to  a  bunching  of  mar- 
ketings in  the  next  month  or  so.  The 
intentions  reports  will  likely  be  more 
accurate  in  the  future  than  in  the  past 
since  the  USDA  has  made  certain  ad- 
justments to  account  for  the  differ- 
ences between  survey  data  and  ac- 
tual marketings. 

Slaughter  of  cows  and  "non-fed" 
steers  and  heifers  will  continue  above 
a  year  ago.  Cow  slaughter  has  been 
about  7%  above  last  year.  We  have 
few  statistics  on  the  slaughter  of 
"non-fed"  steers  and  heifers,  but  evi- 
dently slaughter  of  these  kinds  has 
been  well  above  a  year  ago. 

Range  conditions,  however,  indi- 
cate that  there  will  be  no  widespread 
forced  liquidation  of  live  stock  in 
Western  areas  this  summer  and  early 
fall.  The  USDA's  July  1  Western 
Range  and  Livestock  Report  had  this 
to  say:  "Summer  and  fall  grazing  on 
Western  ranges  will  be  above  aver- 
age east  of  the  Continental  Divide 
and  below  average  in  the  Inter- 
Mountain  region  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  general,  range  feed  supplies 
in  the  important  live  stock  areas  east 
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Cattle:  Steady, 
$25-$26  on  Choice 
Steers. 


Hogs:  Steady  to 
lower,  $18-$19  on 
barrows  and  gilts. 


Lambs:  Lower, 
$19-$20  on  Choice 
spring  lambs. 


/^ASH  RECEIPTS  from  the  market- 
ings  of  cattle  and  calves,  nearly  equal 
with  hog  receipts  in  the  early  twenties, 
now  represent  almost  one-half  of  the 
total  income  from  live  stock  and  live 


stock  product  marketings.  Note  in  the 
graph  how  hog  cash  receipts  have  de- 
clined in  the  meantime,  until  they  are 
only  about  one-third  the  annual  cash 
receipts  from  cattle. 
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of  the  Divide  are  adequate  to  abun- 
dant with  conditions  particularly  fa- 
vorable in  the  Plains  States  from 
North  Dakota  down  through  north 
Texas." 

For  the  rest  of  1960,  beef  will  have 
less  competition  from  pork  than  a 
year  ago.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  we  can't  rely  very 
much  on  pork  prices  to  hold  up  beef 
prices. 

In  September  1959,  prices  on  Choice 
steers  averaged  about  $27  to  $28  at 
Chicago.  This  year,  look  for  these 
prices  to  hold  near  $25  to  $26,  about 
steady  with  August  levels. 

The  big  fall  movement  of  feeder 
cattle  is  about  to  get  underway.  The 
USDA's  Western  Range  and  Live- 
stock Report  of  July  1  stated  cattle 
and  calves  were  "in  near  average  or 
better  condition,  except  in  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Nevada. 
In  these  states,  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer feed  supplies  have  been  short 
enough  to  prevent  a  full  recovery  of 
last  winter's  shrink.  Calf  weights  in 
these  dry  areas  are  expected  to  be 
lighter  than  usual." 

Feeder  Cattle  Prices  Go  Lower 

Feeder  cattle  prices  are  influenced 
by  the  present  level  of  slaughter 
prices,  the  price  of  feed,  (mainly 
corn),  profitability  of  feeding  cattle 
the  year  before  and  the  supply  of 
feeders.  The  price  of  feed  will  not 
likely  be  much  different  in  the  com- 
ing year  than  in  the  past.  But  the 
combination  of  lower  slaughter 
prices,  below  average  profits  in  feed- 
ing cattle  this  past  year,  and  a  larger 
supply  of  feeder  cattle  will  mean  that 
prices  of  feeder  cattle  will  be  lower 
this  fall  than  a  year  ago.  Even  in  early 
August,  Good  yearling  steers  were 
about  $5  lower  and  good  and  choice 
steer  calves  were  $6  lower  than  a  year 
ago  at  Kansas  City. 

It  is  generally  more  difficult  to 
make  money  feeding  cattle  when  cat- 
tle prices  are  moving  lower.  This  will 
be  a  year  when  cattle  prices  will  work 
lower.  Most  probable  is  a  downward 
adjustment  of  $2  to  $3  in  1961  as  com- 
pared with  1960.  This  is  a  moderate 
decline  in  view  of  the  plunges  the 
cattle  market  has  taken  in  some  pre- 
vious years.  In  addition,  feeders  will 
be  lower  priced,  prices  on  feed  grain 
and  hay  will  be  about  the  same  and 
credit  will  be  a  little  easier.  If  you 
made  money  feeding  cattle  in  1960, 
the  odds  are  with  you  that  you  can 
come  out  ahead  in  the  coming  year. 
But  expect  profits  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  average. 

Lamb  prices  declined  more  than 
expected  in  July.  Choice  spring  lambs 
reached  a  peak  near  $24  per  cwt.  in 
early  June  and  then  dropped  to  $20 
by  the  end  of  July.  July  prices  aver- 
aged about  $21  which  was  $3  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  The  decline  was  part- 
ly due  to  increased  lamb  slaughter 
but  mostly  because  of  the  drop  in  cat- 
tle prices.  Even  after  accounting  for 
the  influence  of  cattle  prices  and 
slaughter  levels,  the  lamb  market 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Three) 
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To  Buy  or  Not  to  Buy! 

Don't  Feed  Cattle  for  Exercise 

By  William  Zmolck  and  L*«e  Holmer    •    Iowa  State  University 


t  7"OUR  DECISION  TO  BUY  feed- 
\{  er  cattle  should  be  made  long 
JL  before  you're  taking  a  look  at 

particular  bunch.  If  it  isn't,  you 
mid  wind  up  with  cattle  that  don't 
t  your  farm  program  and  won't 
ake  the  maximum  profits  that  are 
)ssible  under  your  set-up. 

Although  it's  true  that  "cattle 
)ught  right  are  half  sold,"  that's 
lly  one  consideration  in  your  deci- 
on  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  feeders, 
ou'll  need  answers  to  these  ques- 
ans  before  you  buy  any  cattle: 

•  Do  you  have  a  lot  of  roughage? 

•  Are  you  pinched  for  labor? 

•  How  much  capital  do  you  have? 

•  What  fat  cattle  price  do  you  ex- 
;ct  at  marketing  time? 

•  Do  you  like,  or  can  you  afford,  to 
ke  chances? 

Feed  Inventory:  What  kind  of  feed 
-corn,  sorghum,  oats,  pasture  and 
»y — and  how  much  of  each  is  avail- 
)le?  Any  feed  inventory  must  also 
elude  the  amount  of  purchased 
ed.  If  your  credit  position  is  such 
iat  you  can  only  cover  the  cost  of 
ie  cattle  and  protein  supplement, 
ien  you  must  have  a  good  supply  of 
rm-produced  feed  grains  for  your 
eding  program.  This  could  mean 
iat  only  one  or  two  types  of  feeding 
>erations  are  open  to  you.  On  the 
her  hand,  if  credit  is  available  for 
jrchasing  feed  grains  and  protein 
ien  lack  of  feed  may  not  be  the  lim- 
ing factor  in  selecting  a  feeding  pro- 
am. 

Fit  Cattle  to  Feed  Supply 

Large  amounts  of  roughage  can  be 
»ed  effectively  in  some  cattle  feed- 
ig  programs.  If  you  farm  rolling 
nd  or  have  drouth  problems,  you 
in  use  cattle  to  market  pasture  or 
ly.  If  you're  in  a  concentrated  crop- 
ng  area  such  as  the  Corn  Belt,  with 
high  proportion  of  your  farm  de- 
3ted  to  grain  you'll  have  more  al- 
rnatives — sealing  corn,  selling  cash 
-ain,  feeding  hogs,  or  feeding  cattle. 
Regardless  of  the  type  of  farm, 
jwever,  if  cattle  feeding  fits  your 
Deration  you  must  still  decide  what 
ind  of  cattle  to  buy  in  relation  to 
ie  roughage  and  grain  that  is  avail- 
Die — either  home  produced  or  pur- 
lased.  The  amount  of  grain  avail- 
Die  will  influence  the  kind  of  cattle 
urchased. 

Here  are  the  approximate  feed  re- 
uirements  for  fattening  beef  cattle 
nder  different  programs: 

Choice  Steer  Calves:  Bought  as 
hoice  400-pound  calves  and  finished 
)  Choice  in  drylot  for  market  at 
000  pounds.  Calves  will  be  on  the 
irm  for  12  months  to  put  on  600 
ounds  of  gain.  They  will  require  55 
u.  of  corn  or  equivalent;  1.5  tons  of 
ay  or  equivalent;  30  days  of  pasture; 
30  lbs.  supplement,  25  lbs.  mineral 
nd  salt.  In  a  deferred  feeding  pro- 
ram,  calves  would  be  on  the  farm 
3  months  to  gain  600  pounds  before 
larketed  at  1,000  pounds.  They 
rould  require  45  bu.  of  corn;  1  ton 
f  hay;  100  days  of  pasture,  200  lbs. 
upplement,  25  lbs.  of  salt  and  min- 
ral. 

Yearling  Steers:  Bought  as  650- 
ound  yearlings  and  finished  to 
•hoice  in  drylot  for  market  at  1,100 
ounds.  During  nine  months  on  the 
arm,  cattle  would  gain  450  pounds, 
'otal  feed  required:  50  bu.  corn;.  0.8 
on  hay;  30  days  pasture;  250  lbs.  sup- 


plement; 25  lbs.  salt-mineral.  In  a  de- 
ferred program,  the  steers  would 
weigh  1,180  pounds  at  market  time 
after  11  months  on  the  farm.  The  530 
pound  gain  would  require:  49  bu. 
corn,  1.1  tons  of  hay,  90  days  pasture, 
180  lbs.  supplement;  20  lbs.  mineral- 
salt. 

Heifer  Calves:  Bought  as  400- 
pound  calves  and  finished  to  Choice 
in  drylot  for  market  at  850  pounds. 
The  450  pounds  of  gain  could  require 
nine  months  on  the  farm  and  45  bu. 
of  corn;  0.8  ton  of  hay;  30  days  pas- 
ture; 210  lbs.  supplement;  20  lbs.  salt- 
mineral.  Yearling  heifers  finished  to 
Choice  in  drylot  would  have  a  pur- 
chase weight  of  600  pounds  for  mar- 
keting at  950  pounds.  The  350  pounds 
of  gain  would  require  six  months  on 
the  farm  and  45  bu.  of  corn;  0.5  ton 
of  hay,  no  time  on  pasture;  180  lbs.  of 
supplement  and  23  lbs.  of  salt-min- 
eral. 

Management  is  Most  Important 

What  labor  is  available  to  feed 
these  cattle?  Competition  for  labor  by 
seasons  of  the  year  from  the  crop  en- 
terprise and  other  live  stock  enter- 
prises must  be  considered.  If  crop  en- 
terprise labor  is  slighted  during  the 
growing  season,  the  total  farm  re- 
turns are  sure  to  decline.  Under  these 
conditions,  you  might  wish  to  con- 
centrate on  winter  and  spring  feed- 
ing programs  or  use  pasture  in  your 
feeding  plan. 

The  equipment  available  will  also 
influence  your  feeding  program.  If 
you  have  a  highly  mechanized  feed- 
ing system  already  in  operation,  your 
problem  is  less  than  a  man  using 
hand  feeding  equipment.  The  higher 
labor  requirements  that  go  with  min- 
imum investments  in  equipment  may 
dictate  that  your  feeding  program  is 


planned  to  utilize  slack  season  labor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  labor 
requirements  that  go  with  mech- 
anized set-ups  may  mean  that  you 
could  operate  continuously  without 
competing  with  the  higher  return 
crop  labor  at  certain  times  of  the 
year. 

If  your  credit  position  is  tight,  you 
may  have  to  emphasize  labor  use  in- 
stead of  equipment.  Also,  lack  of 
credit  to  buy  feed  grains  may  mean 
buying  only  enough  cattle  to  use 
home  grown  grains  available.  It  may 
also  mean  selecting  low-risk  feeding 
systems — such  as  calves  instead  of 
heavy  feeders,  for  example;  and  fin- 
ishing for  the  Good  to  Mid-Choice 
markets  rather  than  for  Top  Choice 
and  Prime  markets.  In  reaching  these 
top  markets,  production  costs  rise 
rapidly  and  marketing  (price)  risks 
also  increase. 

All  of  these  factors — feed,  labor, 
equipment  and  credit — are  interre- 
lated; the  amount  of  each  available 
and  how  they  mesh  together  affects 
the  kind  of  feeding  program  you 
should  be  following.  However,  the 
most  important  single  factor  is  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  feeder. 
Some  farmers  can  adequately  man- 
age one  type  of  program,  but  not  an- 
other type.  Past  feeding  and  manage- 
ment experience  is  important  in  as- 
sessing your  own  management  skills. 

A  veteran  cattle  feeder  with  a  high 
degree  of  skill  may  be  able  to  feed 
profitably  heavy  steers  on  a  short 
term  program.  Unless  you  qualify, 
better  leave  this  program  to  the  ex- 
perts. Another  farmer  with  little  or 
no  feeding  experience  would  want  to 
handle  a  less  risky  program  involving 
calves  on  a  pasture  feeding  operation. 
The  management  skill  of  the  operator 
determines  how  he  combines  feed, 


labor,  equipment  and  capital  avail- 
able. The  manner  in  which  these  ele- 
ments are  put  together  will,  to  a 
large  degree,  determine  his  profits — 
or  minimize  his  losses. 

There's  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  adage 
that  if  you  buy  cattle  right,  the  job  is 
half  done.  If  cattle  are  bought  right, 
the  feeder  often  reaps  a  double  ad- 
vantage— from  the  profit  on  feeding 
and  from  the  increase  in  grade.  This 
is  easy  to  do  when  cattle  numbers  are 
down  and  fat  cattle  prices  are  trend- 
ing upward — a  rising  market  can  take 
care  of  all  kinds  of  mistakes.  How- 
ever, for  the  next  several  years,  feed- 
ers will  be  faced  with  declining  fat 
cattle  prices  and  price  spreads  be- 
tween grades  that  widen.  Thus,  the 
job  becomes  more  difficult. 

The  cattle  cycle  is  still  in  the  build- 
up stage,  and  we  will  continue  to 
build  up  numbers  for  several  years. 
We  are  past  the  first  stages  of  the 
build-up,  however,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
companying price  increases  of  both 
feeder  and  slaughter  cattle.  In  the 
current  cycle,  the  numbers  of  young 
stock  for  slaughter  (steers  and  heif- 
ers) has  been  built  up  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  breeding  cow  herd. 
This  means  that  more  cattle  will  be 
available  for  feeding  and  slaughter- 
ing during  the  next  several  years. 

More  Price  Declines  Coming 

And,  we  will  have  more  downward 
pressure  on  prices  of  slaughter  cattle 
this  year  and  next  year  than  we 
would  normally  expect  at  this  stage 
of  the  cattle  cycle.  The  high  inven- 
tory of  feeder  cattle  could  mean  price 
concessions  this  fall.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  slow  rate  of  build-up  for 
the  cow  herd  means  we  probably 
won't  have  a  continuing  high  level  of 
cattle  slaughter  in  the  near  future. 
You  can  only  kill  them  once,  so  if 
females  go  into  current  slaughter 
they  can't  show  up  in  the  cow  herd  in 
future  years. 

Remember  though  that  we  are  get- 
ting more  beef  per  cow  now  than  in 
years  past  and  this  increase  in  cow 
output  means  that  beef  production  is 
expanding  more  rapidly  than  the  cow 
herd.  With  this  expansion  in  slaugh- 
ter supplies,  we  'will  see  lower  cattle 
prices  this  fall  and  probably  through- 
out 1961. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  have  been  av- 
eraging from  $2  to  $4  lower  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago  since  January 
of  this  year.  However,  prices  are  not 
likely  to  fall  below  the  November- 
December  level  of  feeder  cattle  prices 
of  1959.  Feeder  prices  have  been  up 
since  early  spring  but  the  summer 
rise  has  been  partly  offset  by  larger 
numbers  of  cattle  available.  Drouth 
has  not  been  a  factor  in  cattle  prices 
yet  except  for  local  trouble  spots. 

Consider  the  quality  of  the  cattle 
you  want  and  when  you  want  them  in 
relation  to  your  farm  program — don't 
get  scared  into  buying  cattle  that 
don't  fit  your  program.  With  feeder 
cattle  numbers  up  and  a  normal  mar- 
keting pattern,  feeder  cattle  should 
range  from  $22  to  $28  this  fall— de- 
pending on  weight  and  quality.  High 
quality  feeders  will  hold  their  prices 
better  than  lower  grades.  When  cat- 
tle numbers  are  increasing  and  feed- 
ers fear  some  decline  in  fat  cattle 
prices,  lower  grade  feeders  don't 
offer  as  much  flexibility  in  feeding 
{Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 


Where  You  Can  Buy  f  eeder  Cattle 

Call  This  Man      In  This  City  At  This  Number 


H.  C.  Jackson 
Gray  O.  Daly 
J.  R.  Kimber 

C.  F.  Claflin 
Al  Ludwig 
R.  H.  Walton 
H.  R.  Massey 
Harley  Custer 

D.  W.  Duke 
Edward  Gibson 
T.  W.  Fife 

P.  C.  Flournoy 
H.  D.  Wright 
J.  H.  Powell 
A.  C.  Baker 
James  Casey 
LaRue  Sauers 
Joe  I.  Jacob 
W.  R.  Cummins 
D.  A.  Derryberry 
Roy  Boswell 
L.  W.  Feldmiller 


Visalia,  Calif. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Peoria,  111. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
National  Stock  Yards,  111. 
Springfield,  111. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
S.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
North  Salt  Lake,  Utah 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Stockton,  Calif. 


Redwood  4-6797 
YArds  7-2340 
KIrby  1-2017 
Mitchell  5-6740 
HArrison  5-8268 
VInewood  1-2700 
EM  6-9434 
CEntral  2-3128 

4-  5410 

Victor  2-5200 

5-  1668 

Madison  2400 
Bridge  1-0479 
Lakeside  3-4611 
MArket  3717 
JUniper  7-0945 
Adams  8-1793 
EMpire  3-6748 
MElrose  7-1488 
ALpine  5-3472 
MArket  4-3177 
HOward  6-8994 


Note:  These  Producers  Managers  operate  on  nearly  100  live  stock  markets, 
and  one  of  these  may  be  closer  to  you  than  those  listed.  Last  year  these 
men  handled  1.7  million  head  of  replacement  live  stock  for  over  500,000 
farmers.  The  total  included  687,464  stocker  and  feeder  cattle;  273,006 
feeder  pigs;  649,815  breeding  ewes  and  feeder  lambs.  Ask  about  their  six- 
way  service  of  providing  "good-doing"  replacement  animals:  (1)  Bought  on 
the  range,  (2)  Bought  at  terminal  or  auction  markets,  (3)  Contracted  for 
future  delivery;  (4)  Bought  at  market  with  you  accompanying  buyer; 
(5)   Bought  on  order,   (6)   Bought  directly  from  Producers  sales  alleys. 
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Do  some  figuring  before  you  start  feeding.  Make  sure  that 
will  make  a  profit  on  grain  you  have  or  plan  to  buy. 


you 


How  to  Make  Your 
Feed  Dollars  Stretch 


Br  Itoval  Fraedrii-h 


FEED  MAKES  UP  80%  of  the 
cost  of  producing  hogs  and  the 
figure  isn't  much  lower  for  cat- 
tle or  sheep.  That's  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  buy  wisely  and  to  get  the 
most  gain  out  of  each  pound  you  buy. 

A  good  feeder  can  sell  his  corn 
through  live  stock  for  $1.30  per  bush- 
el and  make  good  wages,  too.  The 
average-to-poor  feeder  may  be  ahead 
to  put  his  corn  under  $1.06  loan  and 
go  to  Florida  for  the  winter. 

To  find  out  how  much  live  stock 
will  pay  for  corn  we  worked  out  costs 
and  returns  using  figures  from  Illi- 
nois farm  management  records  and 
today's  prices.  They  show  that  an  ef- 
ficient live  stock  man  can  sell  his 
corn  for  200  to  250  above  the  market. 
Besides  that,  he  earns  pretty  good 
wages  for  the  time  he  spends  with 
his  hogs  and  cattle. 

Get  $1.29  for  Corn  Through  Hogs 

Here  is  what  kind  of  efficiency  it 
will  take  to  beat  selling  your  corn.  A 
good  hog  man  can  put  on  a  pound  of 
gain  for  3.5  lbs.  of  feed  or  less.  At 
that  rate  you  would  use  about  5.4  bu. 
of  corn  and  50  lbs.  of  protein  per  hun- 
dred lbs.  of  gain. 

Cost  per  cwt.  of  gain  for  an  effi- 
cient feeder  would  run  something 
like  this:  $2.50  for  protein;  $3.12  for 
capital  and  other  costs;  $2  an  hour 
for  1.7  hours  of  labor.  Not  figuring 
corn,  the  total  comes  to  $9.02.  If  the 
efficient  feeder  sells  his  hogs  for  $16 
per  cwt.  he  gets  $6.98  for  his  5.4  bu. 
of  corn — that's  a  big  $1.29  per  bu.! 

Low  efficiency  hog  men  use  any- 
where from  4  to  4Y2  lbs.  of  feed  per 
lb.  of  gain.  As  an  example,  let's  figure 
6.8  bu.  of  corn  and  60  lbs.  of  protein 
per  100  lbs.  of  live  pork.  Protein 
would  cost  you  about  $3  per  cwt.  of 
gain.  Adding  the  same  capital  and 
labor  costs  as  the  efficient  feeder 
leaves  $6.48  return  for  the  6.8  bu.  of 


corn.  That  is  only  950  per  bu. 

You  can  find  the  same  kind  of  dif- 
ferences between  high  and  low  effi- 
ciency cattle  feeders.  One  of  the  top 
profit  cattlemen  in  last  year's  Illinois 
farm  management  records  produced 
100  lbs.  of  beef  with  9.6  bu.  of  corn, 
53  lbs.  of  protein  and  193  lbs.  of  hay. 
He  fed  out  75  head  of  yearlings  on  a 
260-day  feed.  The  cattle  averaged 
720  lbs.  when  they  went  into  the  lot. 
They  gained  about  1.82  lbs.  per  day 
and  he  sold  them  at  1,204  lbs.  for 
$27.23  per  cwt. 

Even  with  today's  lower  beef  prices 
such  a  program  offers  a  nice  price 
for  corn.  Cost  would  run  something 
like  this:  Protein  $2.12;  hay  $2.90;  2 
hours  of  labor  $4;  capital  and  other 
costs  $4.24.  The  total  comes  to  $13.27 
not  figuring  corn. 

Cattle  of  that  grade  are  bringing 
about  $25  per  cwt.  this  year  and 
would  pay  $11.73  for  the  9.6  bu.  of 
corn.  That  comes  to  $1.22  per  bu. — 
160  above  loan  value. 

One  of  the  less  efficient  feeders 
with  the  same  kind  of  cattle  and  feed- 
ing program  used  11.6  bu.  of  corn 
and  61  lbs.  of  protein  per  cwt.  of  gain. 
His  costs,  other  than  corn,  were  near- 
ly $14  per  cwt.  of  live  beef.  His  cattle 
netted  him  only  950  per  bu.  for  the 
corn  he  fed. 

Use  the  Cheapest  Grain 

Big  feedlot  operators  are  showing 
how  to  produce  gains  with  the  best 
buys  in  feed.  If  grain  sorghum  is 
cheaper,  they  feed  grain  sorghum  in- 
stead of  corn.  Don't  feed  corn  just 
because  you've  always  done  it  —  if 
you  can  sell  or  seal  your  corn  and 
then  buy  equal  feeding  value  for  less 
money,  do  so. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows 
how  to  compare  feeding  values  so 
you  can  see  which  feed  is  the  best 
buy.  For  hogs,  you  can  afford  to  spend 


up  to  $1.61  per  cwt.  for  grain  sor- 
ghum when  corn  costs  $1  per  bu. 

Feeders  have  since  found  in  their 
own  lots  that  once  grain  is  cracked  or 
ground,  cattle  and  hogs  handle  it  ef- 
ficiently. They're  now  grinding  it  to 
various  stages  of  fineness,  but  most 
feeders  make  sure  each  kernel  of 
grain  is  cracked.  Even  then,  some 
cattle  and  hogs  are  choosy.  Sorghum 
feeders  have  found  cattle  and  hogs 
don't  like  it  "floury."  Some  feeders 
avoid  this  by  slowing  down  the  roller 
or  hammer-mill.  Others  add  steam  to 
crimpers  and  crackers.  Steam  keeps 
the  grain  moist,  holds  the  kernels  to- 
gether. 

There's  still  debate  among  hog  rais- 
ers whether  it  really  pays  to  grind 
sorghum  grain  for  hogs.  The  answer 
seems  to  be  in  the  way  it's  fed.  Texas 
and  Kansas  stations  agree  that  it 
pays  to  grind  it  if  it's  hand-fed,  but 
it  usually  doesn't  pay  when  it's  self- 
fed.  Here's  their  reasoning: 

Hand-fed  hogs  eat  hurriedly;  don't 
chew  whole  grain  thoroughly.  Tests 
have  shown  10%  of  the  grain  passes 
through  undigested.  Self-fed  hogs 
take  their  time  eating  and  chew  whole 
grain  more.  Pigs  gain  as  fast  and  eco- 
nomically on  whole  grain  as  ground 
grain.  Therefore  grinding  isn't  worth 
the  additional  expense  if  the  grain  is 
self -fed. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  tests  com- 
paring the  feeding  value  of  sorghum 
grain  and  corn  for  fattening  hogs.  It 
seems  to  be  pretty  much  a  toss-up. 
At  the  Texas  station,  sorghum  and 
tankage  proved  slightly  superior  to 
corn-tankage.  Tests  at  the  Kansas 
station  show  sorghum  grain-fed  pigs 
made  more  rapid  daily  gains  than 
did  corn-fed  pigs.  But  tests  at  Ne- 
braska showed  whole  sorghum  grain 
has  about  90%  of  the  value  of  shelled 
corn. 

Shop  Around  before  You  Buy  Grain 

Check  several  elevators  before  you 
buy  corn  or  other  grains.  When  Pur- 
due University  economists  studied  10 
elevators  in  a  single  county  over  a 
3-week  period,  they  found  the  daily 
quoted  price  for  No.  2  corn  varied  as 
much  as  50  per  bu.  There  were  differ- 
ences in  weight  per  bushel  and  mois- 
ture content  that  made  as  much  as 
90  per  bu.  difference  in  the  total  price. 

Weight  bases  varied  from  70  to  80 
lbs.  per  bu.  of  ear  corn.  And  in 
some  cases  the  weight  bases  also 
varied  according  to  the  moisture  per- 
centage of  the  corn.  For  corn  up  to 
19%  moisture,  the  total  moisture  dis- 
count for  the  elevators  varied  as  much 
as  3V2  0  per  bushel.  Higher  moisture 
corn  discounts  varied  even  more. 

Choose  an  elevator  that  tests  and 
discounts  accurately.  Some  of  the  ele- 
vators in  the  study  didn't  stick  to 
their  discount  schedules.  For  exam- 
ple, one  elevator  discounted  an  av- 
erage of  2.90  more  than  its  discount 
schedule  indicated.  Another  paid  an 
average  of  2.30  more  than  its  dis- 
count schedule.  Price  differences 
from  not  sticking  to  discount  sched- 
ules were  as  much  as  80. 

Accuracy  of  moisture  tests  also 


Fattening  BEEF  CATTLE 


A  survey  of  649  record-keeping  Illinois  hog  farmers  showed  that  the  top-earning  farms 
produced  hogs  for  $9.13  per  cwt.  in  feed  costs,  while  feed  costs  on  low-return  farms 
f»L  L  nr,}  £.he„_top  fa"ners  fed  60  lbs.  less  grain  and  20  lbs.  less  commercial 
feed  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  pork,  thus  earning  $38  more  for  every  $100  of  feed  fed. 
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Corn  per  bu. 

$1.00 

$1.10 

$1.20 

Sorghum 

per  cwt 

1.64 

1.81 

1.97 

Wheat  per  bu. 

1.12 

1.24 

1.35 

Barley  per  bu. 

.75 

.83 

.90 

Oats  per  bu. 

.49 

.53 

.58 

For  Fattening  HOGS 

Corn  per  bu. 

$1.00 

$1.10 

$1.20 

Sorghum 

per  cwt. 

1.61 

1.77 

1.93 

Wheat  per  bu. 

1.12 

1.24 

1.35 

Barley  per  bu. 

.78 

.86 

.94 

Oats  per  bu. 

.49 

.53 

.58 

varied.  A  check  of  five  elevators  by 
federally  licensed  grain  inspectors 
showed  that  in  four  cases  moisture 
content  actually  was  lower  than  in- 
dicated by  the  elevators.  The  differ- 
ence was  enough  to  make  a  price  dif- 
ference up  to  2.20. 

There  was  also  considerable  load- 
to-load  variation  in  testing.  For  ex- 
ample one  elevator  was  off  an  aver- 
age of  3.90  per  bu.  on  each  load.  One 
load  was  discounted  140  per  bushel 
more  than  it  should  have  been  ac- 
cording to  the  test  made  by  the  fed- 
eral grain  inspector.  Reason  for  the 
wide  differences  are  largely  because 
of  variations  in  methods  of  selecting 
samples  and  in  some  cases  just  guess- 
ing. 

Feed  Costs  Can  Vary  Widely 

Actual  price  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  paying  ele- 
vator was  8.60,  while  the  board  price 
difference  was  only  3.10.  Total  ad- 
justment between  board  prices  and 
actual  prices  for  different  elevators 
ranged  from  4.80  to  14.90  per  bushel. 
Of  the  10  elevators,  the  one  which 
posted  the  lowest  board  price  actual- 
ly paid  the  top  price  after  adjust- 
ments. 

Prices  of  protein  fluctuate  just  as 
do  those  of  corn  and  live  stock,  so  it 
may  pay  to  make  some  careful  com- 
parisons before  you  buy.  Use  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  protein  as  your 
yardstick. 

Here's  how  the  figures  compared 
last  fall  at  this  time. 

Choose  Lowest  Cost  Protein 

Per  Cent  Cost 
Feed  Protein      Per  Lb. 

Tankage  60%  9.60 

Soybean  Meal  44%  8.90 
Meat  Scraps  50%  110 

Cottonseed  Meal  41%  12.60 
Linseed  Meal  32%  14.50 

Both  cottonseed  and  linseed  cur- 
rently are  selling  at  lower  prices  but 
soybean  meal  probably  still  is  cheap- 
est on  a  per  pound  basis. 

Like  grains,  it  pays  to  shop  around 
for  feed.  When  Iowa  researchers 
priced  proteins  in  a  single  town,  they 
found  differences  of  $4  per  ton  on 
soybean  meal,  $11  on  linseed  meal, 
$12  on  bran  and  $11  on  dehydrated 
alfalfa. 

When  Sorghum  is  Your  Best  Buy 

This  year,  corn  price  supports  are 
higher  than  those  of  other  feed 
grains.  It  seems  likely  that  grain  sor- 
ghum will  be  the  best  buy.  The  ac- 
companying charts,  developed  by 
Professor  Leonard  Schruben  of  Kan- 
sas State  University,  show  the  rela- 
tive feeding  values  of  grains  for  the 
major  types  of  live  stock.  For  exam- 
ple, when  corn  is  $1  per  bu.,  you  can 
pay  up  to  $1.64  per  cwt.  for  grain 
sorghum  and  still  get  equal  feeding 
value  for  fattening  beef  cattle. 

Figure  feed  costs  closely  this  year. 
Each  250  per  cwt.  increase  in  the 
price  of  grain  sorghum,  raises  the 
cost  per  pound  of  steer  gain  by  iy2  0. 
A  $10  per  ton  increase  in  the  price  of 
cottonseed  meal,  means  a  Y2  0  rise  in 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain. 


Feeding  DAIRY  COWS 

Corn  per  bu.  $ 

1.00 

$1.10 

$1.20 

Sorghum 

per  cwt. 

1.79 

1.96 

2.14 

Wheat  per  bu. 

1.07 

1.18 

1.29: 

Barley  per  bu. 

.86 

.94 

1.03 

Oats  per  bu. 

.54 

.60 

.65 

For  Feeding 

POULTRY 

Corn  per  bu.  $ 

1.00 

$1.10 

$  1.20 

Sorghum 

per  cwt. 

1.70 

1.87 

2.04 

Wheat  per  bu. 

1.12 

1.24 

1.35 

Barley  per  bu. 

.69 

.75 

.82 

Oats  per  bu. 

.51 

.57 

.62 

Producing  Pork  for  Profit 


Hr   Slew  art   II.  Fowler    •    Louisiana  State  University 


SELL  'EM  RIGHT  only  after  you 
have  bred,  fed,  and  managed  'em 
right.  That's  the  only  way  to 
keep  the  story  of  your  hog  operation 
from  being  written  in  red  ink. 

Efficient  production  and  effective 
marketing  are  the  means  to  producing 
pork  for  profit.  You  should  put  each 
hog  on  the  market  at  less  cost  and 
gain  a  few  extra  dollars  on  each  hog 
sold.  This  is  the  winning  combina- 
tion to  retain  the  sow's  reputation  as 
the  "mortgage  lifter,"  even  in  the 
lean  years  that  occur  every  three  to 
four  years  in  the  hog  business. 

The  first  five  pigs  in  a  litter  don't 
return  a  cent  of  profit.  So,  the  first 
step  in  producing  pork  for  profit  is 
large,  thrifty  litters.  Nothing  is 
gained,  however,  by  litters  of  16  to 
18  pigs,  when  each  pig  tips  the  scales 
at  a  pound  or  less  as  is  usually  true 
with  these  extra  large  litters.  Those 
litters  of  10  to  12  three-pounders  are 
the  real  money-makers. 

Litter  size  may  be  increased  in  a 
number  of  ways.  First,  select  gilts 
for  prolificacy  and  fertility.  Retain 
gilts  from  large  litters  of  10  or  more 
pigs.  Select  from  litters  out  of  con- 
sistently good-producing  sows  and  by 
high-fertility  boars.  From  such  lit- 
ters, save  those  gilts  with  extra  body 
length  and  excellent  femininity. 

After  selecting  potentially  prolific 
gilts,  manage  them  correctly  so  they 
can  produce  to  the  limit  of  their  bred- 
in  capacity.  Don't  breed  your  gilts 
until  they  weigh  at  least  225  pounds, 
and  it  will  pay  to  delay  breeding  un- 
til at  least  their  third  heat  period. 
Keep  your  gilts  and  sows  in  a  thrifty, 
not  over-fat,  condition  and  flush  them 
before  mating.  This  means  placing 
them  on  a  lush  pasture  or  on  an  extra 
palatable,  well-balanced  ration  about 
two  to  three  weeks  prior  to  breeding 
— they  should  be  gaining  in  flesh 
when  bred.  The  addition  of  15%  al- 
falfa leaf  meal  to  the  prebreeding  ra- 
tion will  also  help  increase  litter  size. 

Use  Good  Boar  Right! 

Be  sure  that  you  have  sufficient 
boar  power  to  cover  your  sows  to 
best  advantage.  With  pasture  breed- 
ing, an  8  to  12  month  old  boar  can 
cover  a  dozen  sows  in  a  season;  how- 
ever, the  number  may  be  increased 
to  24  if  hand-mating  is  practiced.  A 
yearling  or  older  boar  can  serve  35 
to  40  sows  per  season  with  pasture 
mating,  but  he  is  adequate  for  50 
sows  if  hand-coupling  is  followed. 
Boar  pigs  should  be  limited  to  one 
service  per  day,  but  a  vigorous  boar 
from  one  to  four  years  of  age  may 
serve  two  sows  daily  during  the 
breeding  season. 

Two  services  allowed  12  to  18  hours 
apart  will  increase  litter  size  by  one 
to  two  pigs.  If  you  have  more  sows 
than  one  boar  can  cover  twice,  a 
"spare"  boar  will  more  than  pay  for 
himself  the  first  season. 

If  your  boars  have  been  idle  for 
several  months,  mate  them  to  a  few 
market  gilts  before  putting  them  in 
with  the  breeding  herd.  This  will 
give  fresher  and  improved  quality  of 
semen. 

If  a  pregnant  sow  gets  too  fat,  her 
litter  will  be  smaller  and  her  pigs 
will  be  born  weak.  Regulate  feed  to 
sows  either  by  hand-feeding  or  by 
using  large  amounts  of  high-fiber 
feeds,  such  as  corn-and-cob  meal,  in 
a  self-feeder  mixture.  Let  sows  gain 
about  %  pound  per  day,  or  75  to  100 
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pounds  during  pregnancy.  Gilts 
should  gain  about  one  pound  daily, 
or  a  total  of  100  to  125  pounds  during 
pregnancy.  If  you  hand-feed,  gilts 
and  sows  should  be  fed  separately; 
and  1 V2  to  2  linear  feet  of  trough 
space  is  needed  per  gilt  or  sow. 

Not  only  do  you  want  big  litters, 
you  also  need  litters  of  rapid-gaining, 
efficient,  meat-type  pigs.  Your  hogs 
should  produce  at  least  cost,  go  to 
market  early,  and  bring  a  top  price. 

To  accomplish  this,  use  only  top- 
rated  performance  tested  boars  and 
retain  their  best  daughters  as  brood 
sow  replacements.  A  series  of  three 
or  four  high-indexed  boars  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  fixing  rapid  and 
economical  gains  in  your  hogs.  Figure 
that  your  pigs  should  gain  over  1.4 
pounds  per  day  from  weaning  to  mar- 
ket weight  and  that  they  should  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  pork  on  less  than 
325  pounds  of  feed.  If  they  are  not 
doing  this  well,  you  need  to  shop  for 
a  new  boar! 

Breed  Only  Meat-Types 

Crossbreeding  speeds  up  rate  of 
gain  and  improves  feed  efficiency. 
Many  experiments  indicate  that  the 
hybrid  vigor  produced  from  crossing 
breeds  is  not  apt  to  be  larger  than  2 
to  8%  increase  over  the  average  of 
the  parents  for  such  factors  as  growth 
rate  and  other  complex  physiological 
traits.  These  results  from  crossbreed- 
ing are  not  as  exceptional  as  some 
producers  have  been  led  to  believe. 
However,  any  method  that  will  give 
an  average  increase  in  production  of 
up  to  8%  by  so  simple  a  procedure  as 
using  a  boar  of  a  different  breed  is 
well  worth  your  consideration. 

Meat-type  hogs  are  the  only  kind 
that  should  be  bred  for  today's  mar- 
ket. Such  hogs  should  weigh  over  200 
pounds  in  180  days.  At  200  to  220 
pounds,  their  carcass  should  measure 


30  to  32  inches  in  length  from  the 
first  rib  to  the  aitch  bone,  cut  at  least 
a  4  square  inch  loin  eye,  and  yield  a 
minimum  of  52%  in  the  ham,  loin, 
picnic,  and  Boston  butt.  Meat-type 
hogs  can  stand  up  to  a  self-feeder  and 
eat  unlimited  quantities  of  feed  and 
come  up  with  acceptable  backfat 
measurements  at  market  weight. 
They  produce  a  maximum  of  lean 
meat  and  yield  tender,  young  pork 
with  enough  fat  to  provide  flavor  and 
good  eating  qualities. 

A  stretchy,  meat-type  hog  with  a 
high  yield  of  primal  cuts  is  primarily 
a  product  of  selective  breeding.  Mus- 
cle size  is  largely  determined  by  in- 
heritance. No  amount  of  feeding  can 
make  a  meat-type  hog  out  of  a  mus- 
cle-deficient, cat-hammed,  fish- 
backed,  meatless  wonder.  However, 
selective  breeding  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  a  sound  feeding  program. 
A  pig's  meat-type  potential  is  set  by 
the  inheritance  it  receives  from  its 
sire  and  dam,  but  the  fulfillment  of 
that  potential  rests  upon  an  adequate 
and  sound  feeding  program. 

Backfat  probing  will  help  locate 
meaty  hogs.  Boars  should  probe  less 
than  1.1  inch  and  gilts  less  than  1.35 
inch  at  200  pounds.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  low  backfat  measurements 
may  be  due  to  factors  other  than  de- 
sirable breeding  —  for  example,  re- 
stricted feeding,  a  high  disease  level, 
or  being  a  "poor  doer." 

Carcass  testing  will  also  identify 
meaty  strains  of  swine.  When  such 
genetically  superior  animals  —  those 
with  "bred-in"  muscling — are  locat- 
ed, close  relatives  should  be  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  breeding  herd.  For 
full  muscle  development,  their  off- 
spring should  receive  well-balanced 
rations.  Start  them  off  fast  on  high 
protein  (16  to  18%)  rations.  Fast 
early  growth  and  adequately  high 
levels  of  protein  of  good  quality  are 


Uniform  market  hogs  such  as  the  ones  shown  will  usually  pay  extra  dividends  as  there 
is  a  tendency  for  buyers  to  associate  uniformity  of  color  with  uniformity  of  quality.  In 
crossbreeding,  such  breeds  as  Polands  and  Berkshires  or  Tamworths  and  Durocs  give  uni- 
form color.  Or  Tamworth  x  Duroc  x  Minnesota  No.  1  gives  uniformity  in  a  3-breed  cross. 


both  conducive  to  fullest  develop- 
ment of  inherited  muscle  size.  Pro- 
tein levels  may  be  dropped  as  the 
pigs  gain  in  weight  but  should  re- 
main around  12%  at  market  weight 
in  dry-lot  feeding.  Slower  gains  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  finishing  period 
contribute  to  meatier  hogs,  but  gains 
should  remain  fast  enough  to  stay 
economical. 

With  feed  representing  about  80% 
of  the  total  cost  of  producing  pork, 
reducing  feed  costs  offers  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  increasing  pork  profits.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  saying,  "a  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  earned!" 

One  saving  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  proper  balancing  of  grains  with 
protein  supplements,  which  will  aid 
in  obtaining  efficient  gains.  A  com- 
bination of  proteins  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal origin  (such  as  two  parts  soy- 
bean meal  and  one  part  tankage)  is 
generally  a  better  bet  than  an  animal 
or  plant  protein  alone.  The  combina- 
tion provides  a  more  complete  bal- 
ance of  essential  amino  acids  which 
promotes  more  efficient  gains. 

As  the  protein  supplement  is  the 
more  expensive  part  of  the  ration,  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  protein  are  costly. 
If  you  are  mixing  a  complete  ration, 
16  to  18%  protein  is  adequate  in  the 
creep  ration  for  pigs  up  to  weaning. 
The  growing  ration  used  with  pigs 
from  weaning  to  weights  of  approxi- 
mately 100  pounds  should  contain  14 
to  16%  protein,  and  the  finishing 
ration  used  on  to  market  weight 
should  contain  a  minimum  of  12% 
protein. 

Watch  Your  Feed  Costs 

It  pays  to  watch  the  cost  of  the 
various  ingredients  in  your  rations, 
taking  advantage  of  "best  buys"  as 
they  occur.  Especially  is  this  impor- 
tant for  protein  supplements.  For  ex- 
ample, if  60%  tankage  costs  $5.40  per 
hundred  pounds,  the  protein  would 
cost  90  per  pound.  Thus,  44%  soybean 
meal  would  have  to  be  available  at 
less  than  $4  per  hundred  pounds  to 
be  as  good  a  buy  as  tankage. 

Under  average  conditions,  nutri- 
tional levels  of  antibiotics  will  reduce 
feed  requirements  about  5%  and  in- 
crease rate  of  gain  from  5  to  20%  from 
weaning  to  market  weight.  The  level 
of  antibiotic  required  for  maximum 
response  varies  with  the  antibiotic, 
the  individual  animal,  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  type  of  ration.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  10  to  20  grams  of  anti- 
biotic per  ton  of  finished  feed  will 
usually  give  maximum  response. 

Adequate  attention  should  be  given 
to  vitamins,  minerals,  and  water. 
Fortunately,  good  pasture  will  fur- 
nish most  of  the  necessary  vitamins 
for  swine.  Simple  mineral  mixtures 
are  your  best  bet — complex  mineral 
mixes  are  usually  not  necessary  and 
are  rather  expensive.  It's  best  to  de- 
termine the  mineral  content  of  your 
available  feeds  and  provide,  in  proper 
amounts,  only  those  essential  min- 
erals which  are  deficient.  Usually, 
salt  and  steamed  bone  meal  will  pro- 
vide the  only  minerals  needed.  Don't 
overlook  the  importance  of  supply- 
ing plenty  of  good,  clean  water.  Hogs 
need  water  to  help  digest  and  utilize 
their  feed.  Water  requirements  of 
swine  vary  from  one-half  gallon  to 
IV2  gallons  per  100  pounds  live- 
weight. 

Adequate  feeder  space  aids  rate 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One ) 
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The  power  idea 

GEHL'S  SELF-UNLOADER 

perfect  bunkmate  for  any  feeding  need 


Get  the  Gehl  Power  Idea!  Go 

automatic  from  field  to  feeding 
with  the  self-unloading  forage 
box.  Power-empties  a  load  in 
minutes  ...  no  forking,  no  rak- 
ing.  Completely  graintight  too. 

Gehl's  self-unloader  is  perfect 
for  feeding  and  harvesting  all 
forage  crops.  Extra  advantages: 
rear  or  side  unloading,  3  forward 


apron  speeds,  four-chain  convey- 
or to  assure  top  versatility  for 
every  need.  That's  why  the  Gehl 
self-unloader  follows  the  harvest. 
It  speeds  the  crop  from  field  to 
feed  bunk,  forage  blower  or 
trench.  Tandem  wheels  make 
tighter  turns,  easy  backing. 

Get  the  full  labor-saving  facts 
from  your  Gehl  dealer.  For  free 
folder  mail  the  coupon  below. 


GEHL 


New  low-cost  self- 
unloader  with  reor 
delivery  automat- 
ically fills  trench 
silos,  speeds  un- 
loading   at  the 

p    70/  YEARS    ~\  *"ESr^!i£5iS*p§dl8f"      blower.  Metal  parts 

OF  SERVICE     )  Q&Tm^V  "iLr'Ve^anrm 

piete  mecnantsm 

for  bu  i  Id-it-you  r- 

12-59R3  se"  'or°9e  box. 

GEHL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  UJ-41-12,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
J      Please  send  me  full  details  on  Gehl  self-unloading  forage  boxes 

•        Name   ............... 

I 

I  Route   

\       Town   _  State   □    I  am  a  student 

\  GEHL  PUTS  ALL  PRICE  FACTORS  IN  YOUR  FAVOR 


Inside 


Washington 

bu  Philip  I..  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 
'J'HE  FIRST  FARM  speech  of  any 
of  the  four  top  candidates  was 
made  by  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  of 
Texas  at  Monticello,  Iowa,  on  Sun- 
day, July  31.  Monticello  is  in  the 
heart  of  traditional  Republican  ter- 
ritory, but  11,000  people  turned  out 
to  hear  Johnson's  speech.  The  fair- 
grounds grandstand  seats  only  5,000 
so  a  majority  of  people  stood  outside 
to  hear  the  speech  over  loudspeakers. 

Johnson  said  the  United  States  does 
not  have  a  farm  "surplus"  but  an 
"abundance."  There  is  no  true  sur- 
plus as  long  as  there  are  empty  stom- 
achs. He  pointed  out  that  one-third  of 
the  world  population  goes  to  bed  hun- 
gry every  night. 

In  attacking  Secretary  Benson, 
Johnson  said,  "there  is  no  man  on 
earth  who  could  make  such  a  mess  of 
agriculture  all  by  himself  as  Ezra 
Benson  is  sometimes  blamed  for  do- 
ing. I  don't  blame  Benson  for  the 
farm  mess;  he  had  a  lot  of  help," 
Johnson  reiterated. 

Johnson  pledged  to  fight  for  the 
Democratic  farm  platform  which 
promises  to  "work  to  bring  about  full 
parity  income"  through  the  use  of 
production  and  marketing  quotas 
measured  in  terms  of  barrels,  bushels 
and  bales. 

Senator  Kennedy  made  his  first 
major  farm  speech  at  Des  Moines  on 
August  21,  which  was  too  late  for  our 
deadline.  However,  at  Jamestown, 
North  Dakota  last  February,  Senator 
Kennedy  went  on  record  as  favoring 


"a  federal  farm  board  comprised  of 
national  farm  leaders  of  key  com- 
modity groups  —  a  board  which  can 
explain  the  farmer's  needs  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  administration's 
hopes  for  the  farmers." 

"This  board,"  said  Kennedy,  "will 
be  made  up  of  real  farmers,  and  by 
farmers,  I  don't  mean  the  kind  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Benson  —  so- 
called  farmers  who  own  one  cow  and 
10  banks." 

Later  in  a  speech  at  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  Kennedy  declared:  "It  should 
be  obvious  by  now  that  any  effective 
farm  program  must  be  based  upon 
sufficient  control  over  farm  produc- 
tion to  prevent  it  from  over-reaching 
its  possible  market." 

Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
blames  the  present  farm  problem  on 
a  political  stalemate  which  has  ex- 
isted between  a  Democratically-con- 
trolled Congress  and  the  Eisenhower 
Administration. 

"The  majority  in  Congress,"  said 
Nixon,  "has  persisted  in  refusing  to 
face  up  to  the  farm  problem  and  con- 
tinues to  support  obsolete  solutions 
which  were  conceived  for  an  entirely 
different  period  and  for  different 
problems." 

At  Minot,  North  Dakota,  Nixon 
said:  "It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
both  candidates  for  the  presidency  to 
offer  new  solutions  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem." At  Chicago,  Nixon  promised  a 
"massive  program"  to  help  farmers 
including  some  form  of  indemnity 
payments. 


FEEL  the  difference 


Ordinary 

Soft 
Fence  Wire 


Fence 


lightens 
your  work 

Brightens 
your  leisure 

Widens 
your  world 


Arewican  Steal  4  Wire 
Uttitetf  States  St«*l 


VA 


i_  
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Squeezed  any  good  fence  lately? 

Here's  your  chance.  Your  USS  American  Fence  dealer  has  a  novel 
new  counter  display  that  lets  you  feel  the  difference  between 
American  Fence  and  ordinary  kinds.  You'll  sense  the  extra 
strength  that  keeps  American  Fence  taut  and  true  through  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Try  it  next  time  you're  in  town.  Just  stop  by 
wherever  you  see  the  sign  of  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer. 
Tell  him  you  want  to  squeeze  some  good  fence.  He'll  know  what 
you  mean.  American  Steel  &  Wire,  614 
Superior  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

USS  and  American  are  registered  trademarks 


Farm  Products 


(jjss)  American  Fence 


American  Steel  &  Wire 


x-^v  American  ! 
(UcS)  Division  of 
vj'  United  Sta 


States  Steel 
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Farm  Road  to  the 
White  House 


WITH  EITHER  KENNEDY  or  Nixon 
in  the  White  House  in  1961,  you 
can  expect  some  major  changes  in  farm 
policy.  Both  men  favor  farm  programs 
calling  for  more  government  aid  to  agri- 
culture. They  differ  only  as  to  methods. 
Kennedy  favors  a  direct  approach — in- 
creased price  supports,  stiff  production 
controls,  an  expanded  conservation  re- 
serve, a  world  bank  of  surplus  food,  an 
individual  commodity  approach  to  farm 
legislation. 

Nixon  leans  toward  raising  market 
prices  at  home  and  abroad — through  an 
expanded  crash  research  program  to 
create  new  commercial  markets  for  farm 
products,  an  expanded  conservation  re- 
serve, isolation  of  surpluses  in  a  world 


food  bank,  more  freedom  of  choice 
among  farmers  to  choose  their  own  pro- 
grams. Both  men  favor  and  have  en- 
dorsed Farm  Cooperatives. 

Ordinarily,  political  platforms  are  de- 
vised to  attract  the  most  votes.  Congress 
seldom  follows  the  platforms  in  blue- 
printing legislation;  candidates  tend  to 
forget  the  platform  after  they  are  elected. 
We  have  cause  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  election  of  1960  will  be  different. 
Both  candidates  are  welded  to  their  re- 
spective platforms  and  will  campaign  on 
issues  covered  by  the  various  planks.  In 
this  belief,  we  present  here  and  on  page 
15  the  texts  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Farm  Planks  for  your  study  and 
perusal — The  Editors. 


Republican  Farm  Plank 


A  MERICANS  ARE  THE  BEST-FED 
and  the  best-clothed  people  in  the 
world.  Our  challenge  fortunately  is 
one  of  dealing  with  abundance,  not 
overcoming  shortage.  The  fullness  of 
our  fields,  forests  and  grazing  lands 
is  an  important  advantage  in  our 
struggle  against  world-wide  tyranny 
and  our  crusade  against  poverty.  Our 
farmers  have  provided  us  with  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  ideological 
and  economic  struggle  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged. 

Yet,  far  too  many  of  our  farm  fam- 
ilies, the  source  of  this  strength,  have 
not  received  a  fair  return  for  their 
labors.  For  too  long,  Democratic- 


controlled  Congresses  have  stale- 
mated progress  by  clinging  to  obso- 
lete programs  conceived  for  different 
times  and  different  problems. 

Promises  of  specific  levels  of  price 
support  or  a  single  type  of  program 
for  all  agriculture  are  cruel  decep- 
tions based  upon  the  pessimistic  pre- 
tense that  only  with  rigid  controls 
can  farm  families  be  aided.  The  Re- 
publican party  will  provide  within 
the  framework  of  individual  freedom 
a  greater  bargaining  power  to  assure 
an  equitable  return  for  the  work  and 
capital  supplied  by  farmers. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  it- 
self to  develop  new  programs  to  im- 


HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  _  Age 

58.  Married,  two  sons.  Graduate  of 
Harvard.  Served  in  U.  S.  Army  reach- 
ing rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  World 
War  II.  Elected  to  Senate  in  1936,  re- 
signed for  Army  service  and  was  re- 
elected in  1946.  Defeated  in  senatorial 
election  in  1952  by  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Has  been  Ambassador  to  United  Nations 
since  1953.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church. 

prove  and  stabilize  farm  family  in- 
come. 

It  recognizes  two  main  challenges; 
the  immediate  one  of  utilizing  in- 
come-depressing surpluses,  and  the 
long-range  one  of  steady  balanced 
growth  and  development  with  a  mini- 
mum of  federal  interference  and  con- 
trol. 

To  utilize  immediately  surpluses  in 
an  orderly  manner,  with  a  minimum 
impact  on  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 


RICHARD  M.  NIXON  _Age  47. 

Married,  two  daughters.  Graduate  of 
Whittier  College  and  Duke  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  Served  four  years  in 
U.  S.  Navy  rising  to  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Commander.  Elected  to  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1946;  re-elected  in  1948. 
Elected  to  Senate  in  1950;  vice  president 
in  1952;  re-elected  1956.  He  is  a 
Quaker.  Nixon  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  candidates  with  no  private  wealth. 

kets,  we  pledge: 

1.  Intensification  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  program,  including  new  coop- 
erative efforts  among  food-surplus 
nations  to  assist  the  hungry  peoples 
in  less  favored  areas  of  the  world. 

2.  Payment  in  kind,  out  of  exist- 
ing surpluses,  as  part  of  our  land  re- 
tirement program. 

3.  Creation  of  a  Strategic  Food  Re- 
serve properly  dispersed  in  forms 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four) 


"We  cut  feeding  time  in  half 


>I10  UNLOADER 


...and  doubled  our  herd  size!" 

Ken  Cooley,  Rt.  2,  Fayette,  Ohio,  recently 
installed  the  Clay  Silo  Unloader  and  85- 
foot  Clay  Mechanical  Feeder  you  see  at 
the  left.  He  then  increased  his  herd  from 
75  to  157. 

His  feeding  takes  only  15  minutes  .  .  . 
with  electricity  doing  all  the  work.  "Before 
I  put  in  the  Clay  Pushbutton  System," 
he  tells  us,  "it  took  me  half  an  hour  to  feed 
fewer  than  half  as  many  head." 

You  can,  too  .  .  .  Just  nip  a  switch  and  let 
your  Clay  Silo  Unloader  and  Feeder  do 
your  feeding  chores  .  .  .  easier  and  faster. 
Big  9"  augers  handle  any  kind  of  silage  . . . 
grass  or  corn  .  .  .  frozen  or  unfrozen.  And 
with  Clay's  convenient  Purchase  Plan, 
you  invest  only  20%  now,  and  pay  the 
balance  while  the  feeding  system  is  saving 
you  time  and  money. 

Free  Booklets  tell  how — 

These  helpful,  up-to-date  book- 
lets on  Silo  Unloaders,  Feeders, 
Barn  Cleaners,  Milking  Parlors, 
and  Crop  Driers  are  yours  for 
the  asking.  See  your  CLAY  Deal- 
er ...  or  mail  coupon  today! 


BIGGEST  DUAL  SILO  UNLOADING  AUGERS 

on  the  market.  Two  9-inch  heavy-duty 
augers  deliver  more  silage  .  .  .  faster. 


TWO  FROZEN  SILAGE  CHIPPERS  on  front 
auger  clean  silo  wall  better  than  you  could 
by  hand  ...  or  with  any  other  silo  unloader. 


PRECISION-BUILT  TRANSMISSION.  All  eight 
heavy-duty  steel  gears  and  Timken  tapered 
roller  bearings  run  in  oil. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  ^tVlo** 

Please  send  free  planning  booklets  on 

□  Silo  Unloaders     □  Mechanical  Feeders     □  Barn  Cleaners 

□  Crop  Driers         □  Milking  Parlors  □  Hog  Equipment 


Name. 


Address- 


Slate. 
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On  the 

and  on  the  hook  ♦ . . 

AGROZYME  CAN  PAY  OFF. 

with  increased  weight  gains  •..  increased  profit  margins 


Possibly  the  decade's  greatest  advance  in  beef-cattle  feed 
supplementation,  Agrozyme  .  .  .  the  Merck  feed  supple- 
ment now  available  for  commercial  use,  has  shown  the  kind 
of  results  that  can  pay  off  for  beef-cattle  feeders  and  feed 
lot  operators.  What's  more,  Agrozyme  adds  an  important 
new  plus  to  feeds  . . .  gives  you  an  even  greater  return  for 
each  feed  dollar  you  invest. 

Original  tests  with  AGROZYME,  conducted  by  Dr.  Wise 
Burroughs  of  Iowa  State  University,  showed  margins 
over  feed  cost  averaging  $8.05  per  steer.  Subsequent 
feeding  trials  with  fattening  cattle  rations  in  a  number  of 
experiment  stations  and  commercial  feed  lots  across  the 
country  have  substantiated  the  Iowa  State  findings. 

®  TRADEMARK  OF  MERCK  t  CO..  INC. 


These  results  have  shown  growth  responses  stimulated  by 
Agrozyme  as  high  as  24%,  feed  savings  as  great  as  12%, 
and  extra  profits  per  steer  as  high  as  $10.60! 

For  further  information,  or  to  place  your  initial  order  for 
Agrozyme,  contact  your  feed  supplier  or  Merck  Feed 
Products  Representative  now! 

Merck  Chemical  Division,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.J. 

Aunnirm 


LIVE  STOCK 

HEALTHY 


^«-^^-^~-lrirr-»-»-ilirltlil<niifiii-"-*-,^IJ-1*  ■"■»-■" 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Tips  for  Beginning  Showmen 

Hundreds  of  youngsters  are  going 
to  parade  their  live  stock  in  a  county, 
district,  state  or  national  event  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months.  There  will 
be  some  heartbreaks  and  there  will 
be  some  happy  hearts  depending  on 
the  prizes  won.  A  few  tips  that  young 
live  stock  exhibitors  (and  some  vet- 
erans) should  keep  in  mind  that  may 
be  of  help  are  outlined  below. 
1.  Be  a  good  loser.  Remember  the 
judge  may  be  right! 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  show  ring 
is  only  part  of  the  program  of 
live  stock  production.  How  much 
you  learned  and  how  much  you 
earned  are  more  important. 
Also  remem- 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


G. 


b  e  r  that 
many  exhib- 
itors possibly 
started  with 
better  ani- 
mals than 
yours ;  what 
you  did  with 
what  you 
have  is  what 
counts. 
Exhibit  only 
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healthy  animals. 
Have  your  veterinarian  make  out 
the  necessary  health  papers  in 
ample  time,  Don't  expect  him  to 
do  it  for  nothing.  He  won't  when 
you  grow  up! 

Haul  your  animal  to  the  exhibi- 
tion in  a  clean  truck  or  trailer. 
Insist  on  this. 

Provide  your  animal  with  feed 
and  water  that  it  is  used  to.  Don't 
change  feed  at  fair  time  and 
above  all  be  prepared  to  keep  it 
comfortable. 
Don't  exhibit  unruly  or  untrained 
animals.  You  should  determine 
this  long  before  fair  time.  De- 
pending on  tranquilizers  to  calm 
your  animals  is  not  good  show- 
manship. Use  tranquilizers  only 
under  the  supervision  of  your 
veterinarian. 
Don't  cheat.  Padding,  filling,  and 
coloring,  are  undesirable  tricks  of 
yesterday. 
When  you  take  your  animal  home 
(in  a  clean  truck),  isolate  him 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd  or  flock 
for  30  days.  This  is  protection  for 
the  other  animals  in  case  disease 
was  brought  home. 
Animals  for  exhibition  must  win 
not  only  when  they  are  on  foot 
but  when  they  are  evaluated  for 
carcass  value. 


Algae  Poisons  Live  Stock 

Small  doses  of  a  poison  released 
when  blue-green  algae  decompose  in 
scum-covered  water  have  caused 
quick  death  to  sheep,  calves,  and 
small  animals.  Always  provide  fresh, 
clean  drinking  water  for  your  stock. 

Use  Wormers  With  Care 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  anthel- 
mintics (wormers)  is  not  without 
danger.  Although  the  drug  may  be 
effective,  all  are  toxic  to  parasites 
and  some  have  varying  potential 
toward  sickening  the  animals  treated. 
All  parasitized  animals  are  ill,  thus 
are  more  subject  to  toxicity  than 
healthy  animals.  None  of  the  drugs 
can  repair  damage  already  done  to 
the  animal  by  the  parasites. 

Improved  management  practices 
and  adequate  nutrition  are  necessary 
regardless  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drugs.  The  reason  internal  parasitism 
is  low  in  humans  is  due  to  personal 
cleanliness.  The  same  "law"  applies 
to  animals. 


9. 


10. 
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JOHN  F.  KENNEDY -Age  43. 

Married,  one  daughter.  Graduate  of  Har- 
vard University.  Served  as  Lieutenant 
U.  S.  Navy  in  World  War  II,  won  medals 
for  heroism  in  Pacific.  Elected  to  House 
of  Representatives  1946  and  served  three 
terms.  Elected  to  Senate  in  1952;  re- 
elected 1958.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 
A  former  newspaperman,  Kennedy  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  book,  PROFILES 
In  Courage. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  _  Age 

52.  Married,  two  daughters.  Graduate 
of  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  Georgetown  University  Law 
School.  Served  as  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander in  U.  S.  Navy  in  World  War 
II.  Elected  to  House  of  Representatives 
in  1937,  served  until  1948  and  elected 
to  Senate;  re-elected  to  Senate  in  1954. 
Has  been  Senate  Majority  Leader  since 
1953;  belongs  to  the  Christian  Church. 


Democratic  Farm  Plank 


YTE  SHALL  TAKE  positive  action 
to  raise  farm  income  to  full  parity 
levels  and  to  preserve  family  farming 
as  a  way  of  life. 

We  shall  put  behind  us  once  and 
for  all  the  timidity  with  which  our 
government  has  viewed  our  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber. 

We  will  set  new  high  levels  of  food 
consumption  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

As  long  as  many  Americans  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
other  countries  remain  underfed,  we 
shall  regard  these  agricultural  riches, 
and  the  family  farmers  who  produce 
them,  not  as  a  liability  but  as  a  na- 
tional asset. 

The  Democratic  administration  will 
inaugurate  a  national  food  and  fiber 
policy  for  expanded  use  of  our  agri- 
cultural abundance.  We  will  no  longer 
view  stockpiles  with  alarm  but  will 
use  them  as  powerful  instruments  for 
peace  and  plenty. 

We  will  increase  consumption  at 
home.  A  vigorous  expanding  econo- 
my will  enable  many  American  fami- 
lies to  eat  more  and  better  food. 

We  will  use  the  food  stamp  pro- 
grams authorized  to  feed  needy  chil- 
dren, aged  and  unemployed.  We  will 
expand  and  improve  the  school  lunch 
and  milk  programs. 

We  will  establish  and  maintain  a 
food  reserve  for  national  defense 
purposes  near  important  population 
centers  to  preserve  lives  in  event  of 
national  disaster,  operated  so  as  not 
to  depress  farm  prices.  We  will  ex- 
pand research  into  new  industrial 
uses  of  agricultural  products. 

We  will  increase  consumption 
abroad.  The  Democratic  Party  be- 
lieves our  nation's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce food  and  fiber  is  one  of  the  great 
weapons  for  waging  war  against 
hunger  and  want  throughout  the 
world.  With  wise  management  of  our 
food  abundance  we  will  expand  trade 
between  nations,  support  economic 
and  human  development  programs 
and  combat  famine. 

Unimaginative,  outmoded  Repub- 
lican policies  which  fail  to  use  these 
productive  capacities  of  our  farms 
have  been  immensely  costly  to  our 
nation.  They  can  and  will  be  changed. 

While  farmers  have  raised  their 
productive  efficiency  to  record  levels, 
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Republican  farm  policies  forced  their 
income  to  drop  by  30  per  cent  over 
the  past  eight  years. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  farm  families 
have  been  bankrupted  and  forced  off 
the  land.  And  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
spent  more  on  farm  programs  than  all 
previous  Secretaries  in  history  com- 
bined. 

Farmers  acting  individually  or  in 
small  groups  are  helpless  to  protect 
their  incomes  from  sharp  declines. 
Their  only  recourse  is  to  produce 
more,  throwing  production  still  fur- 
ther out  of  balance  with  demand  and 
driving  prices  down  further. 

This  disastrous  downward  cycle  can 
be  stopped  by  effective  farm  pro- 
grams sympathetically  administered 
with  the  assistance  of  democratically 
elected  farmer  committees. 

The  Democratic  administration  will 
work  to  bring  about  full  parity  in- 
come for  farmers  in  all  segments  of 
agriculture  by  helping  them  to  bal- 
ance farm  production  with  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

Measures  to  this  end  include  pro- 
duction and  marketing  quotas  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  barrels,  bushels,  and 
bales,  loans  on  basic  commodities  at 
not  less  than  90%  parity,  production 
payments,  commodity  purchases,  and 
marketing  orders  and  agreements. 

We  repudiate  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration of  the  Soil  Bank  Pro- 
gram which  has  emphasized  the  re- 
tirement of  whole  farm  units  and 
pledge  an  orderly  land  retirement  and 
Conservation  Program. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  successful 
combination  of  these  approaches  will 
cost  considerably  less  than  present. 
Republican  programs  which  have 
failed. 

We  will  encourage  agricultural  co- 
operatives by  expanding  and  liberal- 
izing existing  credit  facilities  and  de- 
veloping new  facilities  if  necessary 
to  assist  them  in  extending  their  mar- 
keting and  purchasing  activities,  and 
we  will  protect  cooperatives  from 
punitive  taxation. 

The  Democratic  administration  will 
improve  the  marketing  practices  of 
the  family-type  dairy  farm  to  reduce 
risk  of  loss. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four) 
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SAVE  UP  TO  HALF  THE 
COST  EACH  YEAR! 


Popular  4AA 
Hog  Waterer  for 
Large  Operation 


Cut  Operating 
Costs... Increase 
Profits...  with 

RITCHIE  WATERERS 

Thrifty  farmers  are  getting  more  than  just  a  year  'round  fresh  water 
supply  from  RITCHIE  WATERERS.  Yes,  tests  have  shown  that 
RITCHIE  WATERERS  are  misers  when  heating  and  operational  costs  are 
compared.  RITCHIE  cuts  costs  to  the  bone  .  .  .  you  pocket  the  savings. 
Yet,  all-steel  galvanized  RITCHIE  WATERERS  are  ruggedly  built  to 
give  years  of  trouble-free  service.  There's  a  good  reason  for  this,  too. 
RITCHIE  has  manufactured  livestock  waterers  for  nearly  40  years. 
They  pioneered  automatic  heated  waterers.  Watering  equipment  is  their 
only  business  .  .  .  they  specialize  in  it!  For  modern  farming  you  need 
modern  watering  equipment  to  cut  chore  time.  No  ice  chopping  ...  no 
winter  freeze-ups.  A  thrifty  RITCHIE  WATERER  works  24  hours  a 
day,  unattended.  Keeps  water  warm  in  winter,  cooler  in  summer. 
Preferred  by  top  hog  and  cattle  raisers  everywhere.  Guaranteed  work- 
manship and  materials.  Yes,  you  get  so  much  MORE  with  a  dependable 
RITCHIE  WATERER! 

16  MODELS  FOR  ALL  YOUR 
LIVESTOCK  WATERING  NEEDS 


RITCHIE 

/Write  for  colorful  folder  that  shows  importance  of  auto- 
matic watering  for  greater  production  . .  ■  for  top  profits. 
Pictures  all  16  RITCHIE  WATERERS  . . .  ond  famous  RITCHIE 
Frost-Proof  Hydrants.  Good  reading.  Write  for  a  copy. 
27  Convenienf/y-toco/od  Warehouses 


C5^^^^  27  Conveniently-located"  Warehouses  7^/ 

RITCHIE 
424  WALNUT  STREET  •  CONRAD,  IOWA 


Since  1921  ...America's  Most  Complete  Line  of  Automatic  Livestock  &  Poultry  Waterers 


TRIPLE  PROTECTED  AGAINST  RUST 


CONTINENTAL  FENCE 


AGAINST  RUST 
AMD  GUARANTEED- 


for  longer  fence  life 

The  one  and  only  Continental 
Flame-Sealed  Fence.  Resists 
rust  so  well  that  farmers  report 
installations  up  to  39  years  old— 
and  still  going  strong!  Full  gauge 
copper  steel  wire,  with  tougher, 
denser,  and  tighter  zinc  coating 
made  possible  by  exclusive 
Flame-Sealed  method.  See  your 
Continental  Dealer  today. 
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III  CONTINENTAL  STEEL 

SSjbp     *Vtt  CORPORATION  •  KOKOMO.  INDIANA 


DID  YOU  KNOW 


Piperazine  costs  75%  less  than 
antibiotic-type  swine  wormers 


It's  a  fact  discovered  by  thousands  of  progres- 
sive hog  raisers  .  .  .  your  worming  costs  are  less 
than  V4  the  amount  per  hog  using  piperazine 
instead  of  antibiotic-type  wormers. 

But  lower  cost  is  just  one  of  the  benefits  you 
get  with  piperazine: 

1.  FAST  RESULTS — worm  in  one  day  with 
piperazine,  whereas  antibiotic-type  wormers 
may  require  two  to  three  weeks  to  show 
results. 

2.  EASY  TO  ADMINISTER— use  the  method 
that  best  suits  your  needs — ready-mixed 
piperazine  feeds  .  .  .  piperazine  liquid  in 


drinking  water  .  .  .  piperazine  powder  mixed 
in  feed  or  water. 

3.  SAFE — piperazine  wormers  are  nontoxic 
and  completely  safe  for  young  pigs  as  well 
as  older  animals. 

4.  EFFECTIVE — round  worms  and  nodular 
worms  are  eliminated  in  one  day;  parasite 
egg  production  is  stopped. 

For  complete  information  on  why  piperazine 
is  the  best  swine  wormer  available,  write  for 
the  latest  literature  on  "Piperazine  for  Worm 
Control"  .  .  .  Jefferson  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.,  1121  Walker  Avenue,  P.  O.  Box  303, 
Houston  1 ,  Texas  .  .  .  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  piperazine. 


HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND  « 


NEW  YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK   MAGAZINE:    3   YEARS    FOR    $1   OR    6   YEARS    FOR  $2. 


APPROVED 
NON -SIPHONING 


laLipzld  5T0CK-Q-MATIC 


automatic  livestock 
water  fountains 


Comply  With  Requirements  of  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Milk 
Ordinance  and  Code.  Approved  by  State  and  Local  Testing  Agencies.* 

HI-BOY  MODEL  800A       LO  TWIN  MODEL  700A 


Serves  100  cattle 
.  .  .  and  50  hogs. 

•  FIBERGLAS  TROUGHS— 
won't  rust  EVER. 

•  Insulated  steel  cabinet 
saves  electricity  .  .  .  as- 
sures low-cost  operation. 

•  4  cattle  drinks. 

•  2  hog   drinks  (optional) 

•  Electric  or  gas  heat  .  .  . 
or  NO  heat. 


Mount   on    pedestal  for 
cattle  or  horses. 
Mount   at   ground  level 
for  hogs  and  sheep. 
Can  serve  2  feedlots  or 
pens. 

Special  fast-filling 

valves. 

Low-cost  operation. 
Electric  or  gas  heat. 


AUTOMATICALLY  PROVIDES  CLEAN,  FRESH  WATER  DIRECT  FROM  PIPELINE 

Water  always  ice-free  in  winter  .  .  .  always  cool  in  summer. 
♦Proof  available  '  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

FAIRFIELD  ENG. 


&  MFG.  CO.     •     Fairfield  1,  Iowa 


ST.  SIMONS  ISLAND,  GEORGIA 


Cattle 
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10  Million  Cows  Bred  Artificially 

"THEN  MILLION  COWS  bred  arti- 
ficially since  1941  for  an  increase 
in  farmer  income  of  some  $160  mil- 
lion." That's  the  way  American 
Breeders  Service,  Chicago,  111.,  de- 
scribed the  breeding  recently  with 
frozen  semen  of  the  10  millionth 
dairy  cow,  Beechwood  Mistress  Car- 
nation, owned  by  Lloyd  Pinch,  Ros- 
endale,  Wis. 

Although  ABS  provides  more  than 
120,000  services  of  beef  semen  an- 
nually, the  insemination  service  chose 
to  dramatize  its  progress  only  in  the 
dairy  field.  ABS  said:  "The  average 
increased  production  of  ABS-sired 
daughters  over  their  dams  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  1,000  pounds 
per  cow  per  year.  With  10  million 
cows  bred,  50%  of  them  by  the  law  of 
averages  should  have  been  heifers. 
So  there's  five  billion  pounds  of  extra 
milk  worth  an  estimated  $160  million. 

Starting  with  three  proved  Guern- 
sey bulls,  ABS  founder  E.  Rockefeller 
Prentice  has  built  the  business  into 
the  largest  artificial  breeding  organ- 
ization in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  its  first  year  ABS  bred  some  400 
cows.  In  1956  after  four  years  of  de- 
velopment and  testing,  the  use  of 
frozen  semen  was  commenced  and  in 
the  succeeding  four  years  more  than 
4,300,000  cows  have  been  bred  by  this 
method. 

ABS  now  offers  frozen  semen  from 
proved  sires  of  all  12  major  beef  and 
dairy  breeds.  The  service  claims  a  na- 
tional average  conception  rate  of  72% 
with  many  users  getting  a  90%  non- 
return rate  60  to  90  days  after  service. 
ABS  maintains  bull  studs  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  Carmel,  Ind.,  from  which 
trucks  deliver  frozen  semen  to  tech- 
nicians all  over  the  country  every 
two  weeks.  ABS  is  currently  breed- 
ing 5,000  cows  a  day  with  frozen 
semen. 

For  literature  explaining  the  ABS 
beef  and  dairy  breeding  programs, 
write  to  American  Breeders  Service, 
325  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago  10,  111. 

Cattle  Have  Comfort  Zone 

Cattle  have  a  comfort  zone.  Both 
beef  and  dairy  breeds  of  European- 
type  are  most  comfortable  when  tem- 
peratures range  between  30°  and  60° 
F.  The  comfort  zone  for  Brahman 
cattle  is  from  50°  to  80°  F.  At  temper- 
atures above  80°  both  species  of  cattle 
make  physiological  adjustments  such 
as  higher  body  temperatures  and 
respiration  rates;  decreased  milk  pro- 
duction and  feed  intake. 

Cows  on  Clover:  More  Calves 

Graze  your  beef  cows  on  clover  and 
you'll  get  a  higher  percentage  calf 
crop.  In  a  five-year  study  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Dr.  A.  C.  Warnick 
found  that  clover  grazing  increased 
the  calving  percentage  of  heifers  and 
cows  from  two  to  five  years  old.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  the  study, 
lactating  beef  cows  nursing  calves  on 
clover-grass  pastures  had  a  68%  calf 
crop  as  compared  with  a  9%  crop  for 
cows  grazing  pasture  without  clover. 

For  the  full  five  year  period,  the 
clover-grazing  cows  had  a  79%  calf 
crop  as  compared  with  47%  for  cows 
on  other  grasses.  There  was  a  32%  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  clover-grass  pas- 
tures during  the  five-year  study,  but 
a  59%  advantage  in  young  cows  up  to 
five  years  of  age. 

Lactating  cows  grazing  clover  were 
ready  for  breeding  72  days  following 
calving,  as  compared  with  90  days  for 
cows  on  other  pastures.  Earlier  calv- 
ing means  heavier  weaning  weights. 
Another  clover  advantage  was  the 
reduction  in  winter  feed  costs.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  feed  any  supplement 
during  four  of  the  five  winters  cattle 
were  on  test.  Also,  the  cost  of  ferti- 
lizer for  the  field  is  reduced  since 
clover  releases  nitrogen  for  the 
growth  of  other  grasses. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Cincinnati:  Dry-fed  cattle  are 
closely  topped  out.  Grain  fed  on  grass 
cattle  are  moving.  Hog  receipts  down 
10  to  15  %  with  feedlots  closely  topped 
out.  Few  feeder  lambs  coming  to 
market.  Good  demand  for  local  lambs 
to  go  back  to  country  as  feeders.  Not 
many  cattle  feeders  ready  to  buy; 
most  expect  to  buy  at  lower  price 
levels.  Strong  demand  for  feeder 
pigs.  Good  corn  crop  in  prospect.  Very 
good  yields  on  small  grains.  Hay  crop 
of  high  quality.  Most  pasture  still 
good. 

Evansville:  Fewer  cattle  on  feed. 
Hog  receipts  continue  heavier  than 
past  several  years.  Lamb  receipts 
tapering  off.  Movement  of  stocker 
cattle  has  increased — mostly  locally- 
grown  cattle.  No  movement  of  West- 
ern stockers.  Only  slight  movement 
of  yearling  ewes.  Some  native  stocker 
lambs  going  back  to  country.  Only 
slight  movement  of  feeder  pigs.  Corn 
looks  very  good.  Prospects  for  ample 
supply  of  good  hay.  Pastures  holding 
up  well. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Market  receipts  of  fed 
cattle  about  same  to  5%  less.  Hogs 
10  to  15%  less.  Sheep  same  to  15% 
less.  Feeder  cattle  demand  slow. 
Feeder  lamb  buyers  showing  inter- 
est. Corn  prospects  below  average. 
Soybeans  about  two  weeks  late.  Pas- 
ture about  average. 

Nat'l  Stock  Yards,  III.:  About  the 
same  fed  cattle  supply  visible  as  a 
year  ago  at  this  time.  Still  quite  a 
few  bunches  of  heifers  left.  Some 
heavy  steers  are  accumulating  as 
sellers  have  been  waiting  for  a  price 
advance.  Most  of  the  supply  consists 
of  pasture-fed  steers  that  were  re- 
cently put  into  drylot.  A  few  heavy 
hogs  as  some  farmers  waiting  for 
price  advance  on  this  species  also.  No 
indications  for  plans  to  expand  pro- 
duction in  the  fall  months.  Sheep  sup- 
ply mostly  consists  of  small  bunches 
of  native  lambs. 

Backward  season  has  caused  feeder 
cattle  buyers  to  fail  to  realize  that  it 
is  late  in  the  year.  Resistance  still 
found  to  asking  prices  on  range 
calves.  Some  decline  in  price  of  plain 
steers  but  very  little  change  in  prices 
of  other  replacements.  No  activity  on 
native  feeders  yet.  Feeders  still  very 
e  cautious  about  buying  heavy  cattle 
.  for  short  feeds  because  of  current 
sluggish  fat  market.  Some  inquiry  for 
pasture  lambs  and  ewes  but  these  are 

I  hedged  by  prices. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 
Omaha:    Cattle  on  feed  here  6% 
more  than  a  year  earlier.  Number  of 
cattle  on  feed  weighing  less  than  500 
t  pounds  estimated  at  23  Vo  larger  than 
.  a  year  ago,  but  those  weighing  700  to 
900  pounds  down  4%.  Fat  cattle  trade 
is  bearish.  Hog  runs  light.  Fall  far- 
rowing intentions,  if  they  material- 
*  ize,  will  be  4%  less  than  for  same 
H  period  last  year.  Recent  sheep  and 
lamb  receipts  largest  in  three  years 
and  fourth  heaviest  since  1951.  Many 
feeder  calves  for  fall  delivery  are  be- 
ing offered  at  $25  mixed  and  weigh- 
ing under  400  pounds. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 
'j     Okla.  City:  Normal  runs  of  cattle. 

Excessive  runs  not  expected  as  long 
'  as  grass  stays  good.  Best  calves  mostly 
$26  on  steers,  $24  on  heifers.  Some 
lightweights  a  little  higher.  Normal 
I  demand  for  feeder  cattle  from  Corn 
|  Belt.  Small  demand  for  calves.  Nor- 
|  mal  demand  from  West  Coast.  Some 
cattle  going  back  to  local  area  to  uti- 
1  hze  excess  green  pastures. 

I I  Denver:  Definite  shortage  of  two- 
\  year-old  steers  on  grass  in  this  area 


and  about  the  same  number  of  calves 
and  yearlings.  No  oversupply  of  fat 
cattle  and  fat  market  has  held  up 
very  well.  Supplies  of  sheep  are  a 
little  above  normal  with  the  San  Luis 
Valleys  running  quite  strong. 

Very  little  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
from  Corn  Belt.  Good  demand  for 
future  delivery  of  yearlings  and 
calves  for  wheat  pastures.  Fair  de- 
mand from  West  Coast.  Demand  for 
replacement  ewes  is  very  slow  and 
there  is  no  demand  at  present  for  ewe 
lambs. 


SOUTHERN  AREA 

Jackson,  Miss.:  Dry  conditions  are 
prompting  more  than  normal  feeder 
cattle  movement  in  this  area.  Good  to 
Choice  steer  calves  $22  to  $25.  Me- 
dium to  Good  steer  calves  $20  to  $23. 
Heavy  Good  to  Choice  steers  scarce 
and  bringing  around  $18  to  $20.  Stock- 
er steer  yearlings  Good  to  Choice, 
$20  to  $22.50. 

Louisville:  Shortage  of  real  top 
Choice  fed  cattle  in  feed  lots.  Some 
grain-on-grass  cattle  moving  with 
slow  demand.  Spring  pig  crop  mov- 
ing but  numbers  continue  below  a 
year  ago.  No  sizable  increase  in  fall 
farrowings  expected. 

Only  fair  demand  on  limited  sup- 
plies of  feeder  cattle.  More  calves  ex- 
pected to  move  by  September  1st. 
Prices  look  in  line  with  present  fed 
cattle  market.  Feeder  pigs  moving 
slowly,  with  little  demand  for  light- 


weight pigs.  Moderate  demand  for 
feeder  lambs,  most  native  feeders 
bringing  140  to  150. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Record  numbers  of  cattle 
and  lambs  in  feed  lots.  About  17% 
more  cattle  on  feed  than  same  time 
a  year  ago.  Increase  in  Central  Valley 
is  25%.  About  75%  of  California  cat- 
tle have  been  on  feed  less  than  90 
days.  Feeder  buyers  resisting  asking 
prices.  Good  and  Choice  fat  steers 
bulk  $24  to  $26.25;  heifers  $23  to 
$24.50.  Good  and  Choice  stocker  and 
feeder  steers  $21  to  $25;  heifers  $18 
to  $22.50.  Good  and  Choice  steer 
calves  $24  to  $26.  Several  thousand 
stockers  and  feeders  were  recently 
contracted  for  fall  delivery  at  these 
prices:  Yearling  steers  $22.50  to 
$23.50;  heifers  $21  to  $21.50;  steer 
calves  $23.50  to  $28.50. 


On-the-spot  feeding  news 


by  a  Kraft  Flying  Farm  Reporter 


Shown  at  Schearbrook  Farms,  Clayton,  Ohio  are,  left  to  right,  General  Manager  Gene 
Schear,  Farm  Manager  Eldon  Mount,  Herdsman  Fred  Morgan  and  Kraft  Reporter  Bill  Stutz. 

"KAFF-A  BOOSTER  PELLETS  BRING   BEEF  PROFITS'' 

"The  small  cost  pays  off,"  says  Fred  Morgan.  "I  feel  confident  anyone  raising 
feeder  calves  or  breeding  cattle  will  profit  from  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets." 

Fred  Morgan  reported  on  how  many  ways  this  farm  profits  from  Kraft's  milk 
by-product  feed  booster:  "Cattle  on  Kaff-A  utilize  more  of  their  grain  . . .  they 
stay  on  feed  much  better  .  .  .  consume  more  low-cost  roughage. 
Besides,  they  stay  in  better  health  .  .  .  show  more  bloom  and 
quality  at  show  and  sale  time  without  the  help  of  nurse  cows." 

Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  can  help  you  keep  your  herd  in  good 
health  and  produce  good  growthy  calves  economically.  Ask 
your  dealer. 

KAFF"A  Booster  Pellets,  a  milk  by-product  feed  booster  by  KRAFT 
...the  same  people  who  bring  you  Velveeta  cheese  spread  and  Miracle  Whip  salad  dressing 
KRAFT  FOODS  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  GARLAND,  TEXAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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It's  a  fact... 


W-W  Gives  You  The  Most 


W-W  Roller  Mills  are  built  to  last  a  lifetime 
with  quality,  heavy-duty  construction. 
Heavy  cast-iron  framework  won't  rust  out. 
Chilled  white  iron  rolls  are  hardened 
throughout  —  don't  chip  or  peel,  yet  can 
be  regrooved  many  times  (roller  exchange 
regrooving  service  available).  A  single 
control-wheel  handles  all  adjustments  — 
lets  you  process  every  kernel  exactly  the 
way  you  like  it . . .  either  crimped,  cracked, 
or  crumbled — with  a  minimum  of  flour. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  WITH  EAR-CORN 
CRUSHER  ATTACHMENT 

This  new,  efficient  attachment  on  the 
W-W  Roller  Mill  will  process  kernel,  cobs, 
and  husks  at  the  same  time. 

W-W  Roller  Mills  produce  highest  capacity 
of  perfectly  processed  feed  per  horse- 
power of  any  in  the  field.  Anyway  you  look 
at  it,  they  give  you  most  in  a  roller  mill  buy! 


Sizes  from  6"  to  36"  wide.  Adaptable  to  any  power, 
including  PTO.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 
Ask  about  attractive  time-payment  plan. 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957-K  N.  Market 


Wichita  19,  Kan. 


Attention  CATTLE  BUYERS! 

Plan  now  to  attend  the  5th  Annual 

FALL  STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE  SHOW  AND  SALE 

at  the  Amarillo  Livestock  Auction  Company 

10  AM,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  7TH 

sponsored  by 

Rutka*tA?^  LiMiestocIt  Asw^&fomv 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1    OR   6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 


_    ±m-+ri  j    i    j  f 


NOW  FEED  YOUR  BEEF  THIS  EASIER 

MORE  PROFITABLE  WAY 


BROWER 


CATTLE  FEEDER 


•  Feeds  1 00  Cattle  for  a  Week 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Now  —  a  new  self-feeder  with  big  7-ton  weOth- 
ertight  hopper!  Holds  250  bu.  Feeds  100  cattle 
for  a  week  on  one  filling,  saving  hours  of  labor. 
Big  feed  savings,  too  —  special  trough  all  but 
eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean, 
more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  .  . .  make  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Even  timid  animals  have 
their  chance  at  fresh  feed.  Built  of  heavy  rust- 
resisting  steel;  ruggedly  braced  throughout. 
WRITE: 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2375,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 
Improved  Palatability  Increases 
intake  for  Faster  Gains 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2375,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Please  send  literature  on  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder 


Name  

Street  or  RFD_ 
Town  


-State  


Feeder  Cattle 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 
and  marketing  as  those  of  high  qual- 
ity. This  means  that  buyers  discount 
them  more  severely. 

What  about  fat  cattle?  So  far  this 
year  slaughter  of  fat  cattle  has  been 
higher  every  month  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago — and  with  no  major  price 
breaks.  Part  of  this  steady  market 
has  been  due  to  the  smaller  supply 
of  pork  and  the  lighter  weight  of  cat- 
tle marketed.  Because  of  this,  fat 
cattle  prices  have  been  holding  up 
rather  well  (only  $2  to  $3  under  a 
year  ago)  despite  increased  numbers. 
We  should  see  this  pattern  of  $25  to 
$28  continue  into  the  late  fall  and 
early  winter  months. 

From  next  winter  on,  however,  fat 
cattle  prices  will  probably  drift  below 
these  levels  as  pork  supplies  build  up 
again  and  as  the  number  of  cattle 
continue  to  increase.  Just  how  much 
they  will  decline  is  very  difficult  to 
say — it  depends  on  how  many  more 
hogs  and  cattle  we  kill. 

The  lower  grades  of  cattle  will  de- 
cline relatively  more  this  fall  and 
winter  than  will  Choice  cattle.  When- 
ever numbers  increase,  the  spread 
between  slaughter  grades  widens. 
This  happens  because  killers  need  not 
bid  as  aggressively  against  other 
packers  and  feeders  to  get  needed 
supplies  of  lower  grade  beef  for  proc- 
essing. Therefore,  the  risk  involved 
in  feeding  lower  grade  cattle  goes  up 
when  cattle  numbers  are  increasing. 

What  about  price  risk?  Choice 
calves  will  probably  have  the  least 
risk  involved  in  the  next  year.  Calves 
offer  the  maximum  in  feeding  and 
marketing  flexibility.  They  can  be 
utilized  in  a  pasture  or  drylot  pro- 
gram. If  the  fat  cattle  markets  begin 
to  look  soft,  Choice  calves  offer  more 
possibilities  for  shifting  gears  and 
marketing  sooner  than  originally 
planned. 

Calf  Program  May  be  Best 

Heavy  feeders  are  risky.  Little  or 
no  flexibility  in  feeding  and  market- 
ing is  possible  and  short  time  price 
declines  can  be  very  costly.  No  op- 
portunity exists  for  cheapening  gains 
as  is  the  case  with  lighter  cattle.  How- 
ever, while  the  risk  is  greatest,  feed- 
ers with  the  management  skill  and 
the  necessary  facilities  and  the  fi- 
nancial ability  to  take  risks  also  have 
opportunities  to  cash  in  on  short  term 
price  increases. 

The  chances  are,  however,  that 
price  declines  rather  than  price  in- 
creases will  occur  during  the  coming 
year.  It  looks  like  heavy  cattle  feed- 
ers may  have  to  depend  on  the  feed- 
ing margin  for  most  of  the  profit  pos- 
sibilities in  the  coming  year.  With 
corn  and  roughage  prices  at  present 
levels,  acceptable  feeding  margins  are 
possible  even  on  heavy  cattle. 

Under  these  conditions  a  minimum 
risk  program  with  calves  may  be  the 
best  alternative.  There  is  no  cut  and 
dried  answer  as  to  what  is  the  best 
feeding  program  for  every  producer. 
Each  producer  must  consider  his  own 
situation  in  determining  his  best  al- 
ternative. 

Consider  these  points  when  buying: 

Buy  By  The  Pound:  This  is  the 
only  basis  of  exchange  fair  to  both 
buyer  and  seller.  We  have  seen  farm- 
ers buy  by  the  head  from  traders  and 
feel  that  they  have  made  a  good  deal. 
The  trader  had  weighed  the  cattle  in 
advance  and  consequently  was  in  an 
advantageous  position  to  accept  or 
reject  the  offer.  The  farmer  could  not 
win. 

Weighing  Conditions:  An  800- 
pound  feeder  steer  with  normal  fill, 
at  $24  per  cwt.  costs  $192.  This  same 
steer  with  an  additional  40  pound 
fill,  and  this  isn't  difficult  to  accom- 
plish, is  worth  no  more  to  the  feeder- 
buyer  than  $192.  This  means  the  per 
hundred  weight  value  has  dropped  to 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two) 


A  DOZEN  RATS 
EAT  ENOUGH  FEED 
TO  RAISE  A  HEIFER  ! 


Start  with  two  rats,  in  three  weeks  you've 
got  a  dozen.  And  since  every  chicken- 
killing,  disease-spreading  rat  eats  40  lbs. 
of  feed  a  year,  that  one  nest  of  rats  will 
eat  enough  feed  to  fatten  a  heifer  ...  or 
get  60  broilers  to  market ...  or  produce 
almost  a  ton  of  milk! 

The  more  rats  eat,  the  more  they  breed 
.  .  .  and  the  more  they  breed,  the  more 
they  eat.  Don't  continue  to  feed  these  ex* 
pensive  boarders  . . . 


/(/'//  7&ts 

WITH  BAITS  CONTAINING 


WARFARIN  is  tested  and  certified  by 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


WARFARIN  is  sure  death  to  rats  and  micet 
With  tasteless,  odorless,  painless  WARFARIN 
baits,  rats  and  mice  never  become  suspicious  or 
bait  shy,  never  build  tolerance.  WARFARIN  is 
the  safest  rodenticide  known!  No  danger  to 
children,  pets  or  livestock  if  used  as  directed* 


Be  sure  the  bait  you  buy 
contains  WARFARIN.  Ask  your 
dealer  before  you  buy. 


PROTECT  FEED  DOLLARS 

XSST^wk    amt  WITH 

■ 

PURINA 

ft 

1  HEALTH  AIDS 
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Kill 
GERMS 

with 

PURINA 
DISINFECTANT 

Solution  costs  only 
a  penny  a  gallon ! 
...  at  your 

PURINA  DEALER'S 


VACCINATE  and  BE  SAFE  I 


 THE  Hah  Of  QUAUTY* 

COLORADO 

Veterinary  biological; 

Dependable  Protection! 

£*OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^*  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  D'alert  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16COIO. 


ma  . 

MTAlMl 


New  Bait  Controls 
97%  of  Face  Flies 

»T»HE  FACE  FLY,  new  to  North 
America,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
noying of  cattle  flies.  A  native  of 
Europe,  it  made  its  appearance  in 
eastern  Canada  in  1952.  It  quickly 
spread  south  and  west  and  by  July, 
1959,  was  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  other 
midwest  states.  Unless  checked,  face 
flies  can  be  expected  to  infect  herds 
in  other  states. 

Known  to  scientists  as  Musca  au- 
tumnalis,  the  face  fly  looks  like  the 
common  house  fly.  It  congregates  on 
the  heads  of  cattle,  sponging  up 
moisture  from  their  eyes  and  nos- 
trils. It  not  only  annoys  the  animals 
and  keeps  them  from  feeding  but  it 
also  spreads  pink  eye  and  other  in- 
fections that  sometimes  result  in 
blindness. 


Face  Flies  Attacking  Heifer 

Methods  of  control  that  have 
proved  effective  against  horn  flies 
and  stable  flies  have  been  of  little 
use  against  face  flies.  Of  the  con- 
trols reported  to  date,  the  most  ef- 
fective is  that  developed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1959  by  Dr.  Willis  N.  Bruce 
of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey, Urbana,  111.  It  is  a  poison  bait 
applied  to  the  heads  of  cattle  at  one- 
to  five-day  intervals.  On  some  farms 
it  reduced  face  fly  populations  more 
than  97%  in  14  to  21  days. 

After  testing  several  baits  and 
several  toxicants,  or  poisons,  Dr. 
Bruce  found  that  the  simplest  and 
most  successful  combination  was 
corn  syrup,  75%,  water,  25%,  and 
one  or  both  of  two  toxicants.  He  ap- 
plied the  bait  to  the  foreheads  of 
cattle  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  ounce 
per  animal,  which  is  just  a  dab  with 
a  one-inch  paint  brush,  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  down  the  fly  pop- 
ulation, usually  at  one-  to  five-day 
intervals. 

One  of  the  toxicants  that  Dr.  Bruce 
found  most  effective  is  DDVP,  used 
in  the  corn  syrup  and  water  solution 
at  0.2%.  DDVP  was  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  federal  government 
for  use  on  cattle,  and  commercial 
baits  similar  to  the  one  developed 
experimentally  by  Dr.  Bruce  are  now 
or  soon  will  be  on  the  market. 

For  the  cattleman  who  cannot  take 
time  to  treat  his  animals  individual- 
ly every  one  to  five  days,  Dr.  Bruce 
suggests  one  of  the  several  "back 
rubbers"  or  applicators  now  on  the 
market.  Most  promising  is  the  type 
with  a  flap  that  contacts  the  cattle 
and  a  reservoir  or  tank  that  holds  a 
mixture  of  a  toxicant  and  a  repellent. 

In  such  a  device,  Tabatrex  or  R326, 
5%,  can  be  used  as  a  repellent  and 
toxaphene  or  methoxychlor,  5%,  as 
a  toxicant.  The  repellent,  which  the 
face  flies  do  not  like,  causes  them  to 
move  about  on  the  animals  and  pick 
up  more  insecticide  than  if  they  re- 
mained stationary.  This  combination 
repellent  and  insecticide  has  given 
good  control  of  horn  flies,  according 
to  Dr.  Bruce,  and  fairly  good  control 
of  horse  flies. —  James  S.  Ayars, 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey. 


Now  from  Merck... 

DYNAFAC 


Helps  cattle  gain  as  much  as  15%  faster 
for  as  little  as  1/2*  per  head  per  day 

If  you're  interested  in  producing  beef  for  profit,  you  have  to  be  inter- 
ested in  Dynafac.  Especially  in  view  of  today's  modern  feeding 
programs  with  faster  finish  at  lower  roughage  levels. 

WHAT  IT  IS.  Dynafac  is  neither  an  antibiotic  nor  a  hormone  additive.  It. 
is  the  feed  additive  so  different  it  required  an  entirely  new  classification 
known  as  "chemobiotics". 

HOW  IT  WORKS.  DYNAFAC  is  not  absorbed  into  the  bloodstream  or  stored 
in  the  tissues.  It  stays  in  the  digestive  tract  to  control  undesirable  bacteria 
without  impairing  the  beneficial  organisms  that  aid  digestion.  Furthermore, 
because  Dynafac  is  non-toxic  — the  danger  of  overdosage  is  minimized. 

WHAT  IT  DOES.  Dynafac  gets  cattle  (as  well  as  sheep)  on  full  feed  faster 
and  safer  .  .  .  produces  equal  responses  on  corn,  barley  and  milo  rations. 
It  aids  in  increasing  growth  and  feed  conversion  ability  .  .  .  provides  earlier 
bloom.  It  helps  reduce  feedlot  bloat  and  founder  — as  well  as  overeating 
disease.  And  Dynafac  does  it  all  so  economically  it  often  returns  as  much 
as  a  dollar  for  every  dime  spent. 

HOW  YOU  PROFIT.  Growers  throughout  the  country  report  that  DYNAFAC 
feeding  provides  remarkably  faster  finishes  .  .  .  produces  top  quality  rib  eye 
and  well-marbled  meat  with  no  thick  undesirable  outside  bark  fat.  There  are 
fewer  "tail  enders",  more  uniform  carcasses.  For  further  information  on 
Dynafac,  write  today  to  Agricultural  Products  Dept.,  Merck  Chemical 
Division,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 


DYNAFAC  H 
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Illinois  Farmer's  New  Badger  Feedlot 

FEEDS  50%  MORE  HEAD... 
SAVES  4  HOURS  per  DAY 


"In  15  minutes  twice-a-day  I  can  now  feed  155  head,  where  it  used  to  take 
4  hours  longer  to  feed  100  head  by  hand,"  says  Lloyd  Ross,  Rt.  1,  Garden 
Prairie,  111.  Since  installing  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader  and  Tube  Feeder,  he 
is  now  able  to  farm  210  acres  without  extra  help,  except  at  harvest.  Like 
thousands  of  satisfied  Badger  users,  Ross  has  proved  that  Badger  feedlot 
equipment  pays  off  every  day  in  fast,  dependable,  automatic  feeding  that 
saves  time,  saves  your  back,  cuts  feeding  costs  to  the  bone.  Many  owners 
of  Badger  silo  unloaders  report  300  lbs.  per  minute  silage  output  —  some 
as  high  as  15  tons  per  hour.  And,  to  complete  the  time-saving,  money- 
saving  operation,  nothing  beats  a  big  capacity  Badger  Tube  Feeder  which 
puts  exactly  the  same  ration  before  every  animal  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 
Get  the  farmer's  viewpoint  on  Badger  —  your  local  dealer  will  gladly  take 
you  to  a  user  in  your  area.  Or  write  for  literature. 


SILO  UNLOADERS— Big  ca-  •  TUBE  FEEDERS  —  Distrib- 
pacity,  even  in  frozen  si-  ute  any  feed  simultane- 
lage.  For  silos  10  to  30  feet.        ously  entire  length  of  bunk. 


AUGER    FEEDERS   —  Low 

cost  feeding  system  for 
grass  or  corn  silage. 


® 


PLANS 


Get  expert  plan 
service  from  Bad- 
ger. Write  for 
Fact-filled  Feedlot 
layout  Booklet. 


I 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  S,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Barn  Cleaners  O  Tube  Feeders 

□  Auger  Feeders  Q   Feedlot  Layout  Q  Grass  Silage 

Name  Student  Q 

Address-.  

City  &  State  

Dealerships   available    in   some   areas.     Write   for  details. 


More  Farmers  Buy  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  Than  Any  Other 


Come  to  Tennessee's  7960 

FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

frrrnf  Ifl  AAA  NASHVILLE— 2000  head;   3:00  p.m.  (CST) 

STEERS  Zil   lIlJlJ    HEIFERS  Nashville   Union    Stockyards...  Sept.  30 

W  W    ■  ■■.«■  *»W  GREENEVILLE— 1600  head;  6:30  p.m.  (EST) 

Greeneville  Livestock  Co.   October  3 

•  All  Calves  Out  of  Beef  Type  Cows  Johnson  city— 650  head;  3:00  p.m.  <est> 

A_  j  c-  „j  r„  D...„k.„J   d   11,  Johnson  City  Livestock  Mkt.   Co.,  Oct.  4 

nd  Sired  By  Purebred  Bulls  rogersville— 1200  head;  3:00  p.m.  (EST.) 

•  Each  Calf  Field  Inspected  and  Ap-  Rogersville   Livestock  Market  Oct.  5 

■  1WORRISTOWN— 600  head;  3:00  p.m.  (EST) 

proved  Morristown    Stockyards  October  6 

•  Eligible  For  Inter-State  Shipment  nashville— 800  head;  3:00  p.m.  <CST) 

_    T  .   .  •  Nashville    Union   Stockyards  Oct.  7 

•  Transportation  Available  Huntingdon— 650  head;  3:00  p.m.  <cst> 

CTLIf  ni  II  r  Huntingdon  Sales  Barn  Oct.  10 

0\.rltUULt  BROWNSVILLE— 1250    head;  3:00  p.m.  (CST) 

COOKEVILLE— 1500  head;  6:30  p.  m.  (CST)  Mid-South   Livestock   Center  Oct.  11 

People's   Stockyards  September  21  NEWBERN— 1000  head;  3:00  p.m.  (CST) 

CROSSVILLE— 1000  Head;   6:00  p.m.   (CST)  Newbern  Sales  Barn  Oct.  12 

Halls  Stockyards  September  22  BROWNSVILLE— 1250    head;  3:00  p.m.  (CST) 

KNOXVILLE— 1000  head;   3:00  p.m.    (EST)  Mid-South  Livestock  Center   Oct.  13 

Union   Livestock   Yards  _  September  23  for  Furfher  Informofion  Write  or  Call: 

JAMESTOWN— 800   head;    3:00    p.m.    (CST)  .    ...  „«,..-/>., 

Jamestown    Stockyards   September   24  J.  W.  HOUSTON 

COOKEVILLE — 1300  head;   6:30  p.m    (CST)  BOX  1071 

People's   Stockyards   September  26  nmwrntiTV   Ar  Teuuntn 

PULASKI — 750  head;  2:00  p.m.  (CST)  UNIVERSITY   OF  TENNESSEE 

Giles   County   Stockyards  ...September   27  KNOXVILLE  TENNESSEE 

COOKEVILLE-1800  head;  6:30  p.m.   (CST)  „  ,     ,          7,«ii     r           •  Mt 

People's  stockyards  September  29  Telephone:  4-2981,  extension  725 


Live  Stock  Producer's  September  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds        September  Top       Market  Trend  Supply  Trend 

Fat  Cattle  $26                       Steady  Up  8% 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings  $25                       Steady  No  change 

b.  Calves  $28                       Steady  No  change 
Hogs  $17  Declining  Up  5% 
Lambs  $20  Declining  Down  10% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$30 
$18 
$22 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Steady 


Down  3% 

Up  3% 
Up  3% 
Down  10% 
Up  10% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$26 
$28 
$18 
$19 


Advancing 

Declining 
Declining 
Declining 
Steady 


Up  5% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Down  8% 
Up  3% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$24 

$23 
$25 
$19 
$18 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 


Up  5% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
No  change 
Down  10% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$23 
$26 
$19 
$19 


Declining 

Declining 
Declining 
Declining 
Steady 


Up  15% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Down  1  % 
Down  10% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$24 
$26 
$18 
$21 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 
Steady 


Down  10% 

Up  25% 
Up  25% 
Up  19% 
Down  20% 


'T'HE  ABOVE  TABLE  is  a  forecast  of  top  prices  and  supply  and  market  trends 
expected  for  Choice  kinds  of  fat  and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  for  the 
current  month.  The  forecast  is  the  consensus  outlook  of  Producers  live  stock  sales- 
men on  100  markets.  On  an  average  day,  these  men  market  $3.5  million  worth  of 
live  stock.  Their  judgment  is  reliable,  but  not  infallible,  although  for  the  past  year 
their  forecasts  have  proven  to  be  amazingly  accurate.  Clip  the  table  from  the  maga- 
zine and  place  it  near  your  radio  as  a  bench-mark  comparison  with  daily  market 
prices  and  supply  trends.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  these  forecasts  are  helpful  or 
harmful  in  your  marketing  program. — The  EDITORS 

Kentucky  Breeding  Ewe  Program 
Designed  to  Upgrade  Flocks 


A  BREEDING  EWE  program  de- 
signed to  expand  and  improve  the 
sheep  industry  in  Kentucky  is  just 
completing  its  first  year  with  good 
results  and  will  be  continued  in  1960, 
reports  James  V.  Casey,  manager  of 
Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Louisville 
Producers  and  the  University  of 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  the  program  was  set  up  in 
1959  with  the  double  objective  of: 

1.  Providing  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion each  September  or  October  with 
about  1,000  good,  crossbred,  black- 
face Northwestern  ewe  lambs  for  use 
in  feeding  and  disease-control  re- 
search work. 

2.  Providing  farmers,  about  nine 
months  later,  with  big-boned,  hardy, 
disease-free,  yearling  ewes  of  the 
kind  that  shear  a  large  fleece,  breed 
early  in  the  season,  and  drop  heavier 
lambs  that  go  to  market  fast  and 
bring  the  best  prices. 

Under  terms  of  the  arrangement, 
Louisville  Producers  purchased  1,000 
ewe  lambs  of  Hampshire-Rambouil- 
let  breeding  in  August  1959,  from  the 
Murphy  Live  Stock  Co.,  Livingston, 
Mont.  About  September  1  the  lambs, 
weighing  between  65  and  85  pounds, 
were  delivered  to  the  Experiment 
Station's  1,048-acre  Spindle-Top 
Farm,  near  Lexington,  Ky. 


At  Spindle-Top  the  lambs  became 
the  property  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, which  furnished  all  necessary 
feed,  labor,  pharmaceuticals,  and  vet- 
erinary services  while  conducting 
minor  experiments.  Upon  reaching 
top  condition  and  an  average  weight 
of  about  115  pounds,  Louisville  Pro- 
ducers offered  the  yearlings  for  sale 
in  July  to  farmers  seeking  replace- 
ments. All  marketing  expenses  are 
paid  by  Louisville  Producers  out  of 
proceeds  of  the  sales,  and  Producers 
donates  to  the  Experiment  Station  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  ewes  to  equal 
any  net  profit  in  the  entire  operation. 

While  designed  primarily  to  bene- 
fit the  Kentucky  sheep  industry,  the 
quality-ewe  program  is  also  paying 
off  for  sheepmen  in  southern  Indiana. 
Albert  H.  Ludwig,  manager  of  Evans- 
ville  Producers  Commission  Assn., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  learned  about  the 
Spindle-Top  ewes  through  the  coop- 
erative marketing  program  carried 
on  between  Louisville  and  Evans- 
ville, visited  the  farm,  and  pro- 
nounced the  yearling  ewes  "the  fin- 
est that  I  have  ever  seen."  Ludwig 
immediately  purchased  200  of  the 
ewes,  with  an  option  to  buy  100  more. 

One  of  the  first  patrons  of  Evans- 
ville Producers  to  buy  the  ewes  was 
Lowell  Taylor,  Owensville,  Ind.,  who 
took  25  of  the  animals.  Taylor,  59,  has 

{Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Six') 
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Pork  for  Profit 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 

and  economy  of  gain.  With  a  com- 
plete ration,  six  growing-finishing 
hogs  per  feeder  hole  are  maximum. 
Exceeding  this  number  slows  gains 
and  decreases  feed  efficiency. 

Shades  in  summer  and  proper 
shelters  in  winter  will  save  con- 
siderable feed  per  hundred  pounds 
gain.  Hogs  weighing  approximately 
200  pounds  use  feed  most  efficiently 
at  603  F.,  and  pigs  weighing  100 
pounds  gain  more  on  less  feed  when 
they  are  kept  at  about  70°  F.  than 
at  other  temperatures. 

Foggers,  for  spray  cooling,  are  a 
real  help  during  hot  weather  in  pig 
parlors  and  other  such  units  used  for 
finishing  hogs  for  market.  Allow  one 
nozzle  for  each  25  to  30  hogs,  spac- 
ing the  nozzles  about  8  feet  apart  and 
about  4  to  6  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
foggers  should  deliver  about  a  gallon 
of  water  per  hour  at  a  pressure  of  20 
to  40  pounds.  This  applies  the  water 
as  a  mist,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  hogs 
damp  and  providing  cooling  without 
excessive  run-off. 

An  infestation  of  internal  or  ex- 
ternal parasites  can  completely  de- 
stroy feed  efficiency.  On  some  farms 
it  is  debatable  whether  the  producer 
is  feeding  hogs  or  worms!  Further- 
more, the  mangy  hog  that  spends  most 
of  his  time  rubbing  and  scratching 
against  fence  posts  and  buildings  is 
burning  up  pounds  of  feed  for  no 
profitable  good.  A  systematic  worm- 
ing and  spraying  program  is  real  in- 
surance on  your  swine  investment. 

Total  confinement  of  hogs  on  con- 
crete has  expanded  rapidly  during 
the  past  four  years.  In  general,  gains 
are  faster  under  total  confinement. 
Furthermore,  the  internal  parasite 
problem  is  reduced,  and  less  land  is 
needed.  However,  the  system  has  cer- 
tain disadvantages  —  vitamin  and 
mineral  needs  are  more  exacting, 
manure  disposal  is  a  problem,  and 
tail  biting  often  becomes  a  serious 
problem. 

Manure  disposal  presents  one  of  the 
major  problems  in  confinement  rear- 
ing of  hogs.  Many  methods  are  cur- 
rently in  use,  but  the  most  interest- 
ing new  technique  is  the  use  of  shal- 
low ponds  or  lagoons  to  dispose  of 
manure  through  the  action  of  bacteria 
and  algae  growth  in  the  pond  water. 
The  lagoon  may  be  right  next  to  the 
concrete  finishing  floor  so  that  the 
manure  can  be  scraped  or  washed 
directly  into  it.  Where  it  is  to  serve 
several  buildings,  the  manure  can  be 
piped  to  it  through  6-  to  8-inch  sewer 
tile,  which  has  a  fall  of  2  feet  per  100 
feet.  The  lagoon  should  be  at  least  6 
feet  deep  to  allow  for  a  liquid  depth 
of  3  to  5  feet,  and  it  should  provide 
at  least  15  square  feet  of  water  sur- 
face for  each  hog. 

Swine  producers  would  like  to  see 
an  increase  in  the  national  per  capita 
consumption  of  pork.  As  a  word  to 
the  wise  on  this:  The  surest  way  to 
increase  the  supply  that  consumers 
will  accept  is  to  improve  the  demand 
with  a  higher  quality  product.  Put  a 
thickly  muscled  meat-type  hog  on  the 
market  and  avoid  marketing  your 
hogs  in  an  overfat  and  overweight 
condition.  Top  out  your  hogs  at  the 
weight  and  finish  that  go  with  the 
lean  pork  consumers  want. 

If  possible,  select  a  market  that 
will  buy  your  hogs  by  grade,  and 
work  to  develop  a  name  for  produc- 
ing "reputation"  hogs — it  will  earn 
you  a  premium  on  most  markets.  Aim 
at  marketing  hogs  that  will  grade 
U.  S.  No.  1  on  quality  and  finish,  hogs 
that  cut  out  high  yields  as  a  result  of 
less  fill  and  reduced  shrinkage,  and 
hogs  that  hang  up  bruise-free  car- 
casses. 

There's  no  sure-fire  formula  for 
success  in  the  hog  business.  However, 
if  you  can  breed,  feed,  manage,  and 
sell  your  hogs  right,  you  are  on  the 
road  to  "producing  pork  for  profit." 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


BEEF   GAIN  BOOSTER 


College  tests  prove  Stilbosol  feeders  get 
back  an  average  of  $11.57  for  every  $1  in- 
vested in  this  proved  gain  booster. 


6  years  of  tests  show . . . 

Stilbosol  pays  off  at  a 
whopping  1 1  to  1  return 


398  Experimental 
Comparisons* 

Number 
College 
Expts. 
Compared 

Gain 
Stimu- 
lation 

Feed 
Savings 

Based 
Return 
Per 
Animal 

on  Current 
Est. 
Cost/ 
Animal 

Prices 
Return 
Per$ 
Invested 

STILBESTR0L 
(10-Mg.  Oral) 
(Fattening  Ration) 

105 

13% 

10% 

$6.94 

$0.60 

$11.57 

STK.BESTR01 
(10-Mg.  Oral) 
(Growing  Ration) 

58 

12% 

10% 

$5.63 

$0.60 

$9.38 

ANTIBIOTICS 

112 

4% 

3% 

$3.16 

$1.05 

$3.00 

ENZYME 

12 

1% 

4% 

$3.05 

$2.03 

$1.50 

ALCOHOL 

6 

4% 

2% 

$1.44 

$2.40 

$0.60 

TRANQUILIZERS 

72 

3% 

1% 

$0.90 

$0.75 

$1.20 

CHEM0BI0TIC 

30 

None 

None 

$0.46 

$0.75 

$0.61 

1 

!  LIVE  RUMEN 

3 

3% 

None 

None 

None 

*Reported  at  the  American  Society  of  Animal  Production  Meeting, 
November,  1959.  Results  represent  32  different  colleges. 


Six  years  ago,  Stilbosol  was  made  available 
to  cattle  feeders  fattening  cattle  for  market. 
By  using  this  new  beef  gain  booster,  cattlemen 
were  promised  an  extra  15%  daily  gain  on 
10%  less  feed.  How  is  this  promise  holding  up? 
Take  a  good  look  at  the  chart.  Notice  the  re- 
turn per  animal,  return  per  dollar  investment, 
extra  gain,  and  feed  savings.  Note,  too,  that 
these  are  averages  and  include  high-gaining, 
medium-gaining  and  low-gaining  rations.  If 
you  feed  a  high-gaining  ration,  you  can  expect 
to  better  these  average  figures.  Thousands  of 
cattlemen  have.  They  continue  to  do  so. 

Three  years  after  its  introduction,  nearly  75% 
of  the  cattle  fed  out  for  market  in  the  United 
States  were  being  fed  fattening  rations  con- 
taining Stilbosol.  Proof  enough  that  Stilbosol 
paid  off  in  the  feedlot! 

Today,  cattlemen  are  still  getting  the  same 
increased  daily  gains  and  the  same  feed  sav- 
ings per  pound  of  gain.  In  the  past  six  years, 
an  estimated  40,160,000  head  of  Stilbosol-fed 
cattle  have  been  slaughtered  to  feed  our  grow- 
ing and  beef-hungry  nation. 

Stilbosol  is  Eli  Lilly  &  Company's  trademark  for  diethylstilbestrol  premix  which 
is  manufactured  and  sold  under  exclusive  license  granted  by  Iowa  State  College 
Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  under  its  U.  S.  Patent  No.  2751  303. 


After  six  years,  Stilbosol  (most  thoroughly  tested  feed 
additive  in  the  world)  continues  to  give  feeders  an 
extra  15%  gain  on  10%  less  feed. 


ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  • 


Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (S.  hygroscopicus  fermentation  products) 
A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY     •     INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer- 
tion, emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan's  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef- 
fect to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  d  ragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don't  wait. ..try  Doan's  Pills. ..get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 

•   SEPTEMBER,  i960 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

•  Write  us  for  particulars. 

•  USDA  Market  Newt  Center. 


AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


Grain  Roller  complete  with  Motor! 

 CRIMPS,  CRACK 

99'  UP  TO  5000  I 
"       '    PER    H  R. !  CON 


CRIMPS,  CRACKS 

LBS. 
TACT 

THE  NORAMGREX  CO. 

P.O.     Box    33N,    Maiden    48,  Mass. 
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FROM 
CACTUS  TO  CORN 

(More  Beef  — More  Profit 
Less  Trouble  .  .  .  with 

AMERICAN  BRAHMANS 


HOBt,  J  AMERICAN  BRAHMAN 
*<±^^  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 


4815  GULF  FREEWAY 


HOUSTON  23.  TEXAS 


where 

to find  $ 


DO  YOU?  You  can  make  $50  an  acre  on  beef  production 
this  season  by  pasturing  new  seedings  after  grain  harvest.  Reports 
from  agricultural  stations  show  that  proper  fall  grazing  of  legumes 
is  profitable.  Take  advantage  of  this  money-making  pasture  novo. 

A  good  pasture  program  includes  Red  Brand®.  This  attractive 
fence  is  Galvannealed®  for  lasting  rust-resistance.  You'll  find  Red 
Brand  adjusts  readily  to  all  terrain.  Erected,  it  stays  taut^against 
constant  livestock  abuse. 

Look  to  other  Red  Brand  products  for  additional  cost-cutting 
service.  Red  Brand  barbed  wire  on  easy-to-set  Red  Top®steel 
fence  posts  makes  an  effective  temporary  fence. 


RED  BRAND 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Peoria  7,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed  Wire  •  Red  Top 
Steel  Fence  Posts  •  Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline® 
Poultry  Netting  •  Keystone  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 


Hundreds  of  ideas  on 
live  stock  marketing 
that  can  save  you  big 
money. 


Know  For  SURE 

when  to  market  your  live  stock 

New — 36  pages  of  vital  information  show 
you  the  best  time  of  year  to  market  beef 
cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  for  the  most  money. 
Colored  graphs,  charts  and  tables  help 
you  make  short  range  or  long  range  mar- 
keting plans.  Seasonal  patterns  are  fully 
explained  in  plain  language.  Send  in  your 
order  now  for  one  or  several  copies  while 
the  supply  lasts. 

Only  $1 — mail  today. 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

.  Please  send  me  copies  of  "Marketing 

Live  Stock  by  the  Calendar."  I  am  enclosing 
I  $1  for  each  copy. 


j  Name  

I  Address  

I  Town  State. 


Feeder  Cattle 

(Continued  from  Page  Eighteen) 

$22.85  or  a  total  of  $192. 

Areas  Where  Cattle  Originate: 
"Dried  out"  cattle  originating  in  se- 
rious drouth  areas  can  be  a  problem. 
If  the  trouble  has  been  mainly  lack  of 
feed,  the  cattle  usually  recover  quick- 
ly when  given  sufficient  feed  and 
care.  But  long-continued  lack  of 
water  apparently  gives  a  more  seri- 
ous setback.  Over-age  or  old  cattle 
may  indicate  poor  gaining  ability — 
beware  of  light  weight  cattle  with 
long  tails,  large  horns  and  big  hooves. 

Health  Is  Important:  Watch  out 
for  coughs,  humped  backs,  drooping 
ears,  wet  noses,  labored  breathing 
and  slow  movers  among  such  cattle. 
Stay  clear  of  stale,  out-of-condition, 
overstuffed  or  sick  cattle.  Check  for 
signs  of  lumpy  jaw  or  goiter  and  pink 
eye.  Buy  out  of  first  hands  when  pos- 
sible. The  more  handlers  or  facilities 
the  cattle  pass  through,  the  greater 
is  the  health  risk.  Stress  due  to  poor 
shipping  conditions  increases  the 
health  hazards.  Long  hauls  during 
bad  weather,  poor  feed  and  rest  con- 
ditions increases  the  stress. 

Advice  for  the  Small  Feeder 

The  small  feeder  is  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  making  good  buys. 
He  doesn't  see  sufficient  numbers  of 
cattle  or  have  sufficient  contacts,  so 
as  to  be  a  good  judge  of  values, 
grades,  fill  and  quality  of  cattle. 

Rather  than  buy  his  own  the  small 
feeder  should  contact  a  reliable  com- 
mission firm  of  his  choice  on  his  most 
convenient  market.  Before  desired 
delivery  he  might  visit  the  commis- 
sion firm  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  feeder-buyer  of  the  firm.  Discuss 
with  the  buyer  his  proposed  program 
—  that  is  his  feed  supply,  proposed 
feeding  and  marketing  program.  Go 
in  the  yards  with  the  commission 
agent  to  study  available  cattle  and 
become  as  familiar  as  possible  with 
feeder  grades  and  going  prices.  Then 
unless  a  satisfactory  purchase  can  be 
made  at  once,  leave  a  conditional 
order  and  go  home.  The  commission 
man  can  telephone  a  final  confirma- 
tion of  the  order  when  he  thinks  an 
advantageous  purchase  can  be  made. 

An  increasing  number  of  feeder 
cattle  are  being  sold  through  auction 
markets.  Here  the  buyer  is  on  his 
own.  Decisions  to  buy  or  not  to  buy 
must  be  made  quickly.  In  purchasing 
at  this  type  market  the  novice  should 
seek  the  help  and  counsel  of  an  ex- 
perienced cattle  buyer. 

Buying  direct  from  the  range  is 
only  for  the  experienced  cattleman. 
You  must  know  values  and  make  cer- 
tain that  no  more  than  market  price 
is  paid  for  the  cattle.  Weighing  and 
shipping  conditions  must  be  agreed 
upon  and  followed  through.  The  big 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  once 
a  particular  rancher's  cattle  are  pur- 
chased the  feeder  knows  something 
as  to  the  performance  of  the  cattle, 
and  thus  has  information  for  further 
purchase. 


"An  average  gain  of  two  pounds  per  day 
in  this  business  is  something  to  be  proud 
of.  That's  what  I  told  my  wife — and  she's 
had  me  on  a  diet  ever  since!" 


How  To 
Make  Money 
On  Cattle 
Downturn 

Doane  Agricultural  Digest  editors 
have  just  prepared  a  special  anal- 
ysis of  1961  slaughter  cattle  prices. 
Doane  invites  you  to  send  for  a 
free  copy  of  this  valuable,  com- 
prehensive report  which  covers  the 
next  17  months  in  detail  and  in- 
cludes a  long-range  summary  for 
the  years  1961-1963. 

Are  prices  on  the  downturn? 

Doane  economists  say,  "Yes,  but 
informed  cattlemen  can  show 
profits  during  most  of  this  period." 
Read  all  about  the  anticipated 
depth  of  the  coming  price  decline 
and  learn  what's  behind  it  in  the 
special  Doane  Agricultural  Digest 
report.  This  analysis  is  offered  to 
you  without  cost  or  obligation  in 
order  to  acquaint  you  with  Doane's 
Agricultural  Digest  Reports.  We 
want  you  to  see  first  hand  how 
valuable — how  helpful — the  twice- 
monthly  Digest  reports  can  be. 
Digest  reports  deal  with  many  of 
the  problems  that  you  face  each 
day — problems  like  .  .  .  when  to 
sell  and  buy  (a  monthly  Digest  re- 
port) .  .  .  best  feeding  methods  .  .  . 
proper  breeding  .  .  .  beef  cow 
herd  management  .  .  .  etc. 

CLIP  COUPON  AND  MAIL 

Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc. 
Box  7523,  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 
St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  the  FREE  Doane 
analysis  of  beef  slaughter  and  beef 
prices  for  1 96 1 . 

NAME  . 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


.STATE. 


The  Only  Full-Color 
CATALOG  OF  PRINTED 
PATTERNS 
Available  Through  the  Mail 

32  colorful  pages  offer  wide  selections 
in  over  TOO  Fall  and  Winter  styles.  Send 
35*  (in  coins)  for  the  catalog,  then  order 
printed  patterns  through  this  address: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
199,  Pattern  Department,  232  West  18th 
Street,  New  York  1 1,  New  York.  Add  10c 
for  each  lst-class  mailing. 

Also,  for  a  bright  array  of  gifts,  toys, 
personal  and  household  accessories,  send 
25$  for  new  Fall  Needlecraft  Book  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268,  Needlecraft  Department,  P.O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 
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Sheep 


Harness  Aids  Sheep  Program 

Use  a  ewe  marking  harness  on  your 
rams  during  this  breeding  season  to 
help  keep  accurate  records  of  the 
ram's  potency,  of  ewes  served  by  each 
ram  and  to  determine  when  the  lamb 
crop  will  arrive.  Developed  on  West- 
ern sheep  ranges  and  now  being  used 
throughout  the  country,  the  Jourgen- 
sen  Ewe  Marking  Harness  is  strapped 
to  the  brisket  of  the  ram.  Colored 
grease  crayon  fitted  into  the  harness 
marks  each  ewe  as  it  is  served. 


The  crayons  are  held  in  place  by  a 
cotter  key  and  the  color  can  be 
changed  as  desired,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  cut  out  ewes  that  are  bred  to 
lamb  at  one  time,  a  possible  manage- 
ment aid.  For  more  information  about 
the  ewe  marking  harness  write:  Cali- 
fornia Stockmen's  Supply  Co.,  151 
Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

Lamb  Gains  at  l&V  Pound 

You'll  have  to  produce  lamb  chops 
on  the  hoof  for  less  than  18c  a  pound 
if  you  make  money  on  gains  this 
year,  reports  R.  M.  Jordan,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  If  the  18c  figure 
is  not  realized,  you'll  have  to  depend 
on  margin  for  profits.  Feeding  or  im- 
planting stilbestrol  has  increased  the 
rate  of  gain  in  lambs  from  10  to  30%. 
Antibiotics  aid  in  reducing  the  death 
losses  from  enterotoxemia  (over- 
eating disease)  and  also  step  up  gains. 
Feeding  chopped  or  pelleted  rations 
has  resulted  in  the  most  consistent 
response  in  the  rate  of  gain  for  lambs. 
While  such  practices  boost  feed  effi- 
fiency,  they  also  add  to  costs.  Jordan 
suggests  corn  silage  and  high  mois- 
ture corn  as  ways  to  lower  feed  costs. 

Meat  Animals 

(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 

seemed  unduly  depressed. 

Lamb  prices  may  be  expected  to 
decline  some  seasonally  in  September 
from  August  levels.  This  would  put 
the  prices  on  Choice  spring  lambs 
near  the  $19  to  $20  level  at  Chicago. 
A  firm  cattle  market  late  in  the  sum- 
mer should  keep  further  seasonal  de- 
clines in  the  lamb  market  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Look  for  feeder  lamb  prices  to  be 
at  least  a  dollar  lower  than  last  fall. 
Early  in  August  Good  and  Choice 
feeder  lambs  at  Omaha  were  averag- 
ing $18,  $1  below  a  year  ago.  Prices 
declined  even  more  at  Fort  Worth, 
where  feeder  lambs  of  Good  and 
Choice  grade  averaged  $12.20  early  in 
August,  $4.60  below  a  year  ago. 
Weights  are  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year  except  in  Texas 
where  lambs  are  in  the  poorest  flesh 
since  1956. 

Profits  in  feeding  lambs  this  past 
year  were  about  average.  Somewhat 
lower  than  average  profits  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  coming  season.  The  1960 
lamb  crop  in  the  13  Western  states 
totaled  13,810,000  head,  4%  above  a 
year  ago.  This  means  more  lambs  will 
be  available  for  feeding  this  fall 

The  1960  lamb  crop  in  the  35  native 
states  added  up  to  7,774,000  head,  2% 
below  1959.  The  total  U.  S.  lamb  crop 
was  up  2%  over  a  year  ago. 


Harry  Bearman,  Cresco,  Iowa 

Marketed  99  hogs  in  173  days  weighing  217 
lbs.  Average  selling  price,  $15.50  per  cwt. 
Profit  per  hog  over  feed  cost,  $15.30.  Feed 
cost  per  lb.  of  gain,  8.3c;  feed  conversion, 
3.14  lbs. 

Glen  Ebbert,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 

Marketed  50  crossbred  hogs  in  179  days 
weighing  233  lbs.  Average  selling  price, 
$15.00  per  cwt.  Profit  per  hog  over  feed 
cost,  $12.90.  Feed  cost,  birth  to  market,  per 
pound  of  gain,  9.5c. 

Dave  Robinson,  Ciarkesville,  Missouri 

Marketed  109  hogs  in  157  days  weighing  209 
lbs.  Average  selling  price,  $13.64  per  cwt. 
Profit  per  hog  over  feed  cost,  $13.25.  Feed 
cost  per  lb.  of  gain,  birth  to  market,  7.3c; 
feed  conversion,  2.7  lbs. 

Albert  Wilson,  New  Providence,  Iowa 

Marketed  339  hogs  weighing  235  lbs.  Feed 
cost— birth  to  market  including  corn  at 
market  cost,  grinding,  mixing  and  deliver- 
ing—6.9c.  Feed  cost  for  sows  per  pig  far- 
rowed, 77c. 


These  Wayne  Feeders 
Sent  Hogs  to  Market 


ANOTHER 

"MORE 
FOR  YOUR 
ONEY 


czi 


PER  LB.  FEED  COST 


Join  these  men  and  the  hundreds  like  them 
results  from  the  Wayne  Hog  Feeding  Proc 
costs  to  improve  the  profit  picture  is  more 
before  .  .  .  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Wayne 
one  important  way  of  getting  the  most  for 

Let  your  Wayne  Dealer  or  Representative  si 
of  difference"  that  can  be  yours  with  Wayn< 
your  own  grain.  Lower  feed  costs  now  mear 
returns  at  market.  See  your  Wayne  man  tod< 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds  .  .  .  Today/ 


Executive  Offices:  Chicago,  III.  •  Mills  at:  Guntersville,  Ala.  •  Gainesville,  Ga.  •  Peoria,  III.  •  East  St.  Louis,  III.  •  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Mason  City,  Iowa  •  Omaha,  Nebr.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Everson,  Pa.  •  Memphis.  Tenn.  •  Fort  Worth, Tex.  •  Portsmouth,  Virginia 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT 
—By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.  622  pages.  1957 

STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK  .._   

— By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK   

— By  Hall  and  Mortenson.  584  pages.  1954 


APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 

CATTLE  PRODUCTION   

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION 
— By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION 
— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 


...$7.00 
$8.75 
$6.00 


|— ]  BEEF  CATTLE  SCIENCE   _   

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  822  pages.  1960 

[—]  SWINE  SCIENCE   _  _   

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  543  pages.  1957 

|— 1  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY     

1 — 1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 


500  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   

—By  Glen  Charles  Cook.  471  pages.  1944 

600  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE  

—By  Cook  and  Phipps.  600  pages.  1952 


$4.00 
$4.00 
$3.00 
..$5.00 
_$5J)0 


r— 1  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK   

1 — 1  —By  Norby,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 

|— 1  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER    

1 — 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVikar.  208  pages.  1952 


 $6.75 

 $5.30 

 $5.30 

 $5.00 


..$4.00 


Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 


The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 


Name  

R.R.  or  Street.. 
City  


State.. 
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Protect  your  pig  investment  with 
"""-"C/lrW  FARROWING  CRATE 


Saves  every  pig  from  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 


EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  fo  3  out  of 
every  litter  . . .  soon  pays  for  itself 
FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
.  .  .  crate  fits  any  size  house 
HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  gilr 
SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 
better  air  circulation 


EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vets 
provided  by  confinement 
SUPERIOR    DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crate  for  sow  and   adjoining   pen  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 
ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 
QUICK  ASSEMBLY  or  collapsing 

. .  requires  no 


BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  2363,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man- 
ner you  desire.  Write  toda> — Dept.  H-5305 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


EWE 

mm 


Shows  which  ewes  bred  &  when; 
checks  ram's  potency.  Saves  time, 
money,  space.  Durable,  Jourgensen 
make.  Holds  grease  crayon,  red, 
black,  green;  hard  (summer)  or  soft 
(winter).  Harness  $3.75;  crayons 
each  50C- 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  or  send 
check  with  order,  including  postage. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


WILL  YOUR  STOCK 
GET  PLENTY  TO  DRINK 
THIS  WINTER? 

They  will  if  you  use  K  LINE 
All-Stock  Waterers  on  your  farm. 
K-Line  All  Stock  Waterers  — 
available  with  either  gas  or 
electric  heat  units  —  keep  water 
running  at  a  constant  40  degrees 
no  matter  how  cold  it  gets. 

Tests  show  that  cows  produce 
more  butterfat  .  .  .  meat  animals 
show  faster  gains  with 
automatic  watering. 

The  K-LINE  galvanized 
All-Stock  Waterer  will  operate  on 
high  or  low  pressure,  with  flow 
regulated  by  bronze  valve. 
Drinking  troughs  are  Vs" 
galvanized  metal  .  .  .  built  to  last 
a  lifetime.  All  seams  are 
electrically  welded  to  prevent 
leakage.  Heavy  Fiberglas 
insulation  prevents  heat  loss 
through  sidewall.  Optional  night 
covers  for  cattle  fount. 

Available  in  combination  for 
cattle  and  hogs  or  for  cattle  only. 


ALL  STOCK  WATERER  by 


America's  Finest 
Complete  Line 
of  Poultry 
and  Livestock 
Equipment 


I  

■    KLEIN  MFG.  CO. 

*  Burlington,  Iowa 

*  Please  send  complete  information  on 
I  the  K-LINE  All-Stock  Waterer  and  the 
|   name  of  my  local  dealer. 

1   


"1 
I 


ADDRESS 


NL-A 


Democratic  Farm  Plank 


(Continued  from 
To  protect  farmers'  incomes  in 
times  of  natural  disaster,  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Program,  created  and 
developed  experimentally  under 
Democratic  administrations,  should 
be  invigorated  and  expanded  nation- 
wide. 

Farm  families  have  been  among 
those  victimized  most  severely  by 
Republican  tight  money  policies. 

Young  people  have  been  barred 
from  entering  agriculture.  Giant  cor- 
porations and  other  non-farmers, 
with  readier  access  to  credit  and 
through  vertical  integration  methods, 
have  supplanted  hundreds  of  farm 
families  and  caused  the  bankruptcy 
of  many  others. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  committed 
by  tradition  and  conviction  to  preser- 
vation of  family  agriculture. 

To  this  end,  we  will  expand  and 
liberalize  farm  credit  facilities,  espe- 
cially to  meet  the  needs  of  family- 
farm  agriculture  and  to  assist  begin- 
ning farmers. 

Many  families  in  America's  rural 
counties  are  still  living  in  poverty  be- 
cause of  inadequate  resources  and  op- 
portunity. This  blight  and  personal 
desperation  should  have  received  na- 
tional priority  attention  long  ago. 

The  new  Democratic  administra- 
tion will  begin  at  once  to  eradicate 
long-neglected  rural  blight.  We  will 
help  people  help  themselves  with  ex- 
tended and  supervised  credit  for  farm 
improvement,  local  industrial  devel- 
opment, improved  vocational  training 
and  other  assistance  to  those  wishing 
to  change  to  non-farm  employment, 
and  the  fullest  development  of  com- 
mercial recreational  possibilities.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 


Page  Fifteen) 

area  redevelopment  program,  twice 
vetoed  by  the  Republican  President. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives 
celebrate  this  year  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  creation  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  under 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Democratic  Congress  has  suc- 
cessfully fought  the  efforts  of  the  Re- 
publican administration  to  cut  off 
REA  loans  and  force  its  high  interest 
rate  policies  on  this  great  rural  enter- 
prise. 

We  will  maintain  interest  rates  for 
REA  Co-ops  and  public  power  dis- 
tricts at  the  levels  provided  in  pres- 
ent law. 

We  deplore  administration  failure 
to  provide  the  dynamic  leadership 
necessary  to  encourage  loans  to  rural 
users  for  generation  of  power  where 
necessary. 

We  promise  the  Co-ops  active  sup- 
port in  meeting  the  ever-growing  de- 
mand for  electric  power  and  tele- 
phone service  to  be  filled  on  a  com- 
plete area-coverage  basis,  without  re- 
quiring benefits  for  special  interest 
power  groups. 

In  every  way  we  will  seek  to  help 
the  men,  women,  and  children  whose 
livelihood  comes  from  the  soil  to 
achieve  better  housing,  education, 
health,  and  decent  earnings  and 
working  conditions. 

All  these  goals  demand  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  is  not  only  conversant  with  the 
technological  and  economic  aspects  of 
farm  problems,  but  who  is  sympa- 
thetic with  objectives  of  effective 
farm  legislation  not  only  for  farmers 
but  for  the  best  interest  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 


Republican  Farm  Plank 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 


which  can  be  preserved  for  long  pe- 
riods against  the  contingency  of 
grave  national  emergency. 

4.  *  Strengthened  efforts  to  distrib- 
ute surpluses  to  schools  and  low  in- 
come and  needy  citizens  of  our  own 
country. 

5.  A  reorganization  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  inventory  man- 
agement operations  to  reduce  com- 
petition with  the  marketings  of 
farmers. 

To  assure  steady  balanced  growth 
and  agricultural  progress,  we  pledge: 

1.  A  crash  research  program  to  de- 
velop industrial  and  other  uses  of 
farm  products. 

2.  Use  of  price  supports  at  levels 
best  fitted  to  specific  commodities,  in 
order  to  widen  markets,  ease  produc- 
tion controls,  and  help  achieve  in- 
creased farm  family  income. 

3.  Acceleration  of  production  ad- 
justments, including  a  large  scale 
land  conservation  reserve  program  on 
voluntary  and  equitable  rental  basis, 
with  full  consideration  of  the  impact 
on  local  communities. 

4.  Continued  progress  in  the  wise 
use  and  conservation  of  water  and 
soil  resources. 

5.  Use  of  marketing  agreements 
and  orders,  and  other  marketing  de- 
vices, when  approved  by  producers, 
to  assist  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
crops,  thus  enabling  farmers  to 
strengthen  their  bargaining  power. 

6.  Stepped  up  research  to  reduce 
production  costs  and  to  cut  distribu- 
tion costs. 

7.  Strengthening  of  the  education- 
al programs  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the 
Land-Grant  institutions. 

8.  Improvement  of  credit  facilities 
for  financing  the  capital  needs  of 
modern  farming. 

9.  Encouragement  of  farmer  owned 
and  operated  cooperatives  including 
rural  electric  and  telephone  facilities. 

10.  Expansion  of  the  rural  devel- 


opment program  to  help  low  income 
farm  families  not  only  through  better 
farming  methods,  but  also  through 
opportunities  for  vocational  training, 
more  effective  employment  services, 
and  creation  of  job  opportunities 
through  encouragement  of  local  in- 
dustrialization. 

11.  Continuation  and  further  im- 
provement at  the  Great  Plains  Pro- 
gram. 

12.  Legislative  action  for  programs 
now  scheduled  to  expire  for  the 
school  milk  program,  wool,  and 
sugar,  including  increased  sugar  acre- 
age to  domestic  areas. 

13.  Free  movement  in  interstate 
commerce  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties meeting  federal  health  standards. 

14.  To  prevent  dumping  of  agri- 
cultural imports  upon  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

To  assure  the  American  farmer  a 
more  direct  voice  in  his  own  destiny, 
we  pledge:  To  select  an  official  com- 
mittee of  farmers  and  ranchers,  on  a 
regional  basis,  broadly  representative 
of  American  agriculture,  whose  func- 
tion will  be  to  recommend  to  the 
President  guidelines  for  improving 
the  operation  of  farm  programs. 


"Benson  will  hate  us  for  this!" 
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GDP  Bets  on 
Fall  Upturn 


Sylvia  f^orte 


/""OP's  TOP  POLICYMAKERS  are 
making  a  crucial  bet  that  busi- 
ness will  perk  up  sufficiently  this 
fall  to  give  the  economy  a  general 
appearance  of  prosperity  plus  rea- 
sonable price  stability. 

To  put  it  conservatively,  the  stakes 
involved  in  this  economic-political 
decision  are  immense.  Directly  con- 
cerned will  be  millions  of  workers 
and  their  families, 
hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  business- 
men. 

Obviously  af - 
fected  will  be  the 
presidential  elec- 
tion itself,  for  the 
Republicans  will 
have  a  really 
rough  time  if  busi- 
ness continues  sylvia  porter 
sluggish  this  fall  and  the  American 
voter  becomes  uneasily  aware  that 
neither  the  prosperity  nor  the  peace 
plank  of  the  GOP  is  solid. 

The  key  assumptions  on  which  this 
crucial  bet  is  based  are: 

Assumption  No.  1:  The  persistent 
rise  in  our  personal  incomes  will  have 
a  snowballing  impact  on  retail  sales 
when  the  usual  back-to-school,  back- 
from-vacation  buying  season  arrives 
with  the  fall. 

Assumption  No.  2:  The  decline  in 
housing  has  hit  bottom  and  home- 
building  again  is  on  a  rise— a  turn- 
about which  will  spread  out,  make 
jobs  and  paychecks  in  hundreds  of  al- 
lied industries. 

Assumption  No.  3:  Steel  produc- 
tion will  be  climbing  again  this  fall 
for  the  simple  reason  that  steel  users 
have  been  consuming  the  metal  faster 
than  steel  manufacturers  have  been 
making  it,  and  obviously  this  cannot 
go  on  indefinitely. 

Most  informed  reports  are  that 
consumers  of  steel  have  been  digging 
deep  into  their  inventories  of  the 
product,  have  been  recently  holding 
their  new  buying  to  less  than  a  sus- 
tainable minimum.  At  some  date,  of 
course,  consumers  must  step  up  their 
buying  of  steel  just  to  keep  their  fac- 
tories operating — and  when  that  hap- 
pens, the  GOP  bet  is,  steel  production 
will  turn  up  sharply. 

Assumption  No.  4:  Government 
spending  at  every  level — federal, 
state  and  local — will  be  higher  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year  than  in  the 
first  and  will  be  propping  the  econ- 
omy. 

Congress  is  seeing  to  it  that  federal 
spending  will  be  up.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  accelerated  spending  for 
highway  construction,  is  speeding  up 
spending  for  defense  in  specific  areas. 
State  and  local  spending  has  been  on 
an  uptrend  all  along.  The  GOP  bet 
here  is  obvious. 

Assumption  No.  5:  The  distinct 
easing  of  credit  and  declining  trend 
in  loan  costs  will  spur  more  borrow- 
ing by  businessmen  to  build  inven- 
tories, modernize  and  expand,  and 
more  borrowing  by  consumers,  too. 

Credit  certainly  is  more  available 
than  it  was.  Mortgage  rates  are  down, 
restrictions  on  business  loans  aren't 
so  stiff. 

There  are  other  assumptions,  of 
course,  but  this  report  highlights  the 
major  ones.  While  you  may  not  go 
along  with  the  bet,  the  big  news  is 
that  it  represents  the  considered  ap- 
praisal of  policymakers  who  are 
acutely  aware  of  how  much  is  at 
.stake. 


YES,  THEY'RE  REAL  RED  WING 


CHOOSE 
FROM 
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RED  WING 
SH0ES 


A  complete  line  of  pull-ons,  Dress-Shoe  Smart 
.  .  .  Work-Shoe  Tough.  12-inch  or  9-inch  in, 
Natural  Rough-Out,  Natural  Retan  or  Black 
or  Brown  Dresides  with  soles  of  Neoprene 
Cork,  Leather,  or  Neolite.  The  perfect  fitting 
pull-on.  Wear  'Em  and  Feel  Fit. 

Also  available  in  boy's  sizes.  At  your  Red  Wing  Shoe  Dealer 

RED  WING  SHOE  COMPANY 

187  Main  Street  Red  Wing,  Minn. 


Easy  to  Handle? 

YOU  CANT  BEAT 


PROTECT  TEED  DOLLARS 


Roofing  &  Siding 


FAST,  EASY  APPLICATION  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

Easy  to  handle.  Easy  to  apply  and 
nail.  What's  more,  galvanized 
sheets  stay  put  and  hold  at  the 
nail  holes.  For  best  value,  buy 
sheets  with  a  label  that  shows 
weight  of  zinc  coating  in  ounces. 
And  for  longer  service,  specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets  such  as 
this  .  .  .  "Seal  of 
Quality"  


FREE  INSTRUCTION  MANUALS! 

Write  To  Field  Office 

American  Zinc  institute 


314  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  NLP9 


300  HEREFORD  BEEF  CALVES 

•  One  top  Hereford  bull  and  24  heifer 
calves   $2,450 

•  25  Steer  calves,  ready  for  grass  or 

grain   $2,475 

$50  Down  delivers  25  or  more  calves  to  your 
farm  for  your  approval.  Extra  Calves  $95. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 

Belle    Vernon,    Pa.,    Ph.:    WA  9-8881 
Member   A. P.M. A. 


WITH 


PURINA 

HEALTH  AIDS 

DON'T  SPUT 
PROFITS  with 
WORMS! 

REDUCE  LOSSES 

with 

PURINA 
CATTLE  and 
SHEEP  WORMER 

...  at  your 

PURINA  DEALER'S 


WARN  HUBS 


$top  front  end  Irsg,  wear, 
wfemc,.  shimmy  in  2-whee/  drive 

Warn  Hubs  stop  wear  on  the  front 
drive  tr)  2»  wheel  drive — increase 
the  life  of  '  gears,  engine,  tires, 
brakes.  Your  4-w.d.  has  more  pep, 
speiitL  handling  case- — more  "life" 
< — in  2-w.d.  Aj.kI  ttse  hubs  will  last 

ic  life  of  the  vehicle,  or  longer! 

Jse  either  drive,  anytime  —  auto- 
viatic/itty  with  Warn  Lock-O-Mat- 
ics,  manually  with  Locking  Hubs. 
ModdTfor  all  makes  4  w.ds.  to  \Vz 
tons.  Guaranteed.  See  your  dealer. 


USED  ON  OVER  200,000 
4  -  W  H EE L  DRIVES! 


WARN,  HUBS 

The  name  that  means  Selective  Drive 


Kiverton  Box  6064-NP.  Seattle  88,  Wash. 


SOUTH  MISSOURI  FEEDER  LIVESTOCK  SALES 


7500   FEEDER  PIGS 

September  £1 — Alton.   Missouri  4500 

September  9 — Doniphan.  Missouri  3000 

All  pigs  vaccinated  with  MLV  and  serum  25 
or  more  days  prior  to  sale  by  a  veterinarian. 
The  pigs  are  sorted  into  uniform  lots  under 
supervision  of  local  Extension  Agents.  Lots 
vary  from  a  few  to  175  per  lot. 

All  boar  pigs  are  castrated  and  healed. 
All   pigs  are  wormed. 

4000   FEEDER  CATTLE 

September  17— Alton.  Mo  1000  yearling  cattle 

800  steers — 200  heifers 
Sept.  26 — Poplar  Bluff,  600  yearlings.  400  calves 
Sept    27— Doniphan.    Mo  600  yearlings 


Most  of  these  cattle  are  Hereford  with  several 
Angus. 

The  cattle  are  from  farms  in  the  area. 
The   cattle   are   sorted   into   uniform   lots  ac- 
cording to  breed,  sex.  size  and  quality.  The 
sorting  is  done  by  local  farmers  under  super- 
vision of  the  local  Extension  Agents. 
The  cattle  are  brought  from  the  farm  on  sale 
day.    All  cattle  will  be  sold  on  in  weights. 
All  heifers  are  calfhood  vaccinated  for  bangs 
Cattle  from  this  area  are  noted  for  their  good 
doing  ability. 

October   Feeder   Pig   Sale  Dates- 
October  25  Poplar   Bluff.  Mo. 

October  26  Doniphan,  Mo. 

October  27  ,  Alton,  Mo. 


400  calves 
Sept.  28— Alton,  Mo  


_1000  calves 


For  more  information  write  Livestock 
Producers  Association  at  sale  location. 
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BUILT 
TO 

LAST! 


New  Lantz  pig  feeder  has  stainless  steel  trough 
and  aluminized  steel  housing 


Here's  a  pig  feeder  that's  built  to  give 
you  many  extra  years  of  service.  The 
Lantz  Perma  Model  feeder  has  a 
stainless  steel  trough  that  won't  cor- 
rode ever.  The  housing  is  made  of 
aluminized  steel  that's  extremely  re- 
sistant to  corrosion  —  it  outlasts  ordi- 
nary steel  many  times  over! 

The  Lantz  pig  feeder  holds  8V2 
bushels.  It's  rainproof  —  completely 
shelters  pigs  when  feeding.  Pigs  will 
eat  more  than  in  feeders  providing 
only  partial  or  no  shelter.  This  feeder 
provides  continuous,  uninterrupted 
feed  flow  into  the  trough  through  12 
individual  feeding  gates  —  each  with 
its  own  efficient  agitator,  which  even 
the  smallest  pig  can  operate. 


In  addition  to  the  Perma  Model 
feeder,  Lantz  offers  two  other  models, 
identical  except  for  materials  used. 
The  Enduro  Model  features  stainless 
steel  trough  and  galvanized  steel 
housing;  the  Econo  Model  features 
galvanized  steel  trough  and  housing. 
All  three  models  have  all  replaceable 
parts  —  no  need  to  junk  your  feeder 
if  the  trough  or  any  other  part  needs 
replacement  after  a  few  year's  use. 
New  parts  are  installed  quickly  and 
easily  to  give  you  many  extra  years 
of  service. 

Lantz  feeders  come  in  three  con- 
venient packages  shipped  direct,  and 
are  available  with  or  without  the  base. 
You  can  assemble  it,  without  help,  in 
90  minutes.  Mail  coupon  TODAY! 


LANTZ 


LP 


Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


Please  send  me  your  bulletin  on  the  Lantz  pig  feeder  and  the  name  of 
my  nearest  Lantz  dealer. 


Ewe  Program  Will  Upgrade  I  locks 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty) 


Lowell  Taylor  of  Owensville,  Ind.,  looks  over  some  of  the  25  yearling  ewes  which  he 
procured  through  the  Producers-Kentucky  Experiment  Station  program.  Taylor,  who 
carries  about  100  ewes,  calls  his  new  replacements  "the  best  prospects  I  have  ever  had." 


been  in  the  sheep  business  for  15 
years  but  enthusiastically  calls  these 
yearlings  "the  best  prospects  I've 
ever  had!" 

Taylor,  who  carries  100  ewes  on  his 
160  acres,  turned  Southdown  rams  in 
with  his  flock  August  1st  and  expects 
the  ewes  to  start  lambing  around 
Christmas.  "By  breeding  these  big 
blackface  ewes  to  a  Southdown  ram 
I'll  have  less  trouble  at  lambing  time, 
get  a  125%  or  better  lamb  crop,  and 
have  lambs  weighing  around  85 
pounds  on  the  market  when  the  price 

Sorghum  Silage 

Sorghum  silage  makes  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  corn  silage  in  ra- 
tions for  wintering  bred  ewes,  reports 
U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  di- 
vision at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Garrigus  put  104  bred  ewes  on  test, 
feeding  one  group  a  ration  of  7y2-lbs. 
of  sorghum  silage  supplemented  with 
y2-lb.  of  shelled  corn  and  Y4-lb.  of  a 
mixture  of  80%  soybean  oil  meal, 
10%  powdered  limestone  and  10% 


is  highest,"  predicts  Taylor. 

As  of  late  August,  Louisville  Pro- 
ducers still  had  on  hand  a  few  of  the 
Spindle-Top  ewes.  Anyone  in  the 
Kentuckiana  area  wanting  to  add  top- 
quality  ewes  to  their  present  flock, 
or  start  a  new  flock,  should  contact 
John  Cooper,  Producers  Livestock 
Marketing  Assn.,  Bourbon  Stock 
Yards,  Louisville,  Ky.  If  you  are  con- 
sidering buying  foundation  ewes  for 
next  season,  both  agencies  will  give 
you  full  information  on  the  replace- 
ment ewe  program. 

Good  for  Ewes 

salt.  Ewes  on  the  corn  ration  received 
8-lbs.  of  silage,  plus  the  soybean  oil 
meal,  limestone  and  salt.  Five  weeks 
before  lambing,  all  ewes  received  an 
additional  1/2 -lb.  of  shelled  corn.  After 
lambing  was  underway,  researchers 
added  another  y2-lb.  of  corn  to  the 
rations.  Results  showed  that  ewes  re- 
ceiving sorghum  silage  performed 
just  as  well  as  ewes  receiving  corn 
silage. 


FREE ...  at  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer's ! 

There's  a  load  of  helpful  information  for  you  at  your  USS  American  fence 
dealer's  ...  a  series  of  new  folders  that  prove  fencing  can  be  a  profitable  farm 
tool  . . .  cut  costs,  build  profits,  make  you  a  more  successful  farmer.  Get  your 
free  folders  right  away.  Just  stop  in  where  you  see  the  new  blue-and-white  sign 
of  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer. 

And  while  you're  there,  get  filled  in  on  USS  American  Fence.  It's  engineered 
extra-strong.  Specially  selected  high  strength  steel  wires  and  built-in  weather 
crimps  act  as  a  series  of  springs  to  hold  your  fence  taut  and  true  under  all  con- 
ditions. Perfectly  wrapped  hinge  joints  permit  the  fence  to  flex,  not  distort, 
when  livestock  crowd  it. 

Erect  this  American  Fence  on  American  Steel  Posts,  rolled  out  of  tough, 
new  billet  steel  that  won't  snap  off  and  you've  got  a  combination  that  can't  be 
beat.  Weather  won't  bother  it  and  neither  will  the  most  ram- 
bunctious livestock. 

See  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer  soon.  You'll  know 
him  by  his  blue-and-white  sign.  American  Steel  &  Wire,  614 
Superior  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

USS  and  American  are  registered  trademarks 


Farm  Products 


This  mark  tells  you  a  product  is  made  of  Steel. 
Look  for  it  on  the  products  you  buy. 


(5sS)  American  Fence 


American  Steel  &  Wire 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.    Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK   PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


PIG    CREEP    FEEDER    featuring  re- 
placeable components  to  extend  service 
life  is  featured  in  literature  offered  by 
Lantz  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

FEEDLOT  LAYOUTS  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  showing  the  economies  of  pro- 
ducing and  feeding  grass  silage  as  a 
feed  for  both  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 
Charts  illustrate  such  subjects  as  crop 
condition  at  harvest,  harvesting  tech- 
niques, moisture,  storage  and  feeding 
methods.  Write  to  Badger  Northland, 
Inc.,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 

MOREA  LIQUID  FEED  information, 
including  new  4-page  summary  report 
of  how  it  works  when  fed  to  beef  cattle 
and  lambs,  is  free  from  Feed  Service 
Corp.,  Crete,  Neb.,  or  U.S.  Industrial 
Chemicals  Co.,  99  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
16,  NY. 

"PRODUCING  CORN  in  the  Sixties"  is 
the  title  of  a  publication  which  brings 
current  knowledge  on  corn  culture  to- 
gether in  a  convenient  form.  Latest  in- 
formation, theories  and  practices  in  corn- 
growing,  plus  a  review  of  the  longer-es- 
tablished methods.  Very  informative. 
DeKalb  Agricultural  Assn.,  Inc.,  DeKalb, 
111.  25<f. 

ALL-STEEL   FARROWING  STALL 
features  are  reviewed  in  information 
offered  free  by  Clay  Equipment  Corp., 
8013  Poplar  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

FENCING  AS  A  PROFITABLE  farm 
tool  is  the  subject  of  a  series  of  new 
folders  offered  by  USS  American  Fence 
dealers.  Get  folders  from  your  dealer  or 
write  American  Steel  8s  Wire,  614  Su- 
perior Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 


BEAR  CAT  COMBINATION  GRAIN 
and  roughage  hammer  mills  acid  burr 
mills  are  described  in  16-page  illustrated 
bulletin  FG-59-1  available  from  Western 
Land  Roller  Co.,  Hastings,  Neb.  Price 
list  also  offered. 

SILO   UNLOADER   and   auger  feeder 
material  is  offered  by  Starline  Inc., 
327  Front  St.,  Harvard,  111.  Also,  con- 
tact them  if  interested  in  dealership. 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  Cat- 
alog and  Fact  Book,  giving  informa- 
tion about  and  directions  for  use  of 
Hess  &  Clark  germ  killing  products,  is 
available  free  from  Public  Relations 
Dept.,  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

QUESTION  &  ANSWER  BOOK  about 
Synovex-S,   H  and  L  is  offered  by 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  Dept., 
745  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 

SUNSHADES  FOR  LIVE  STOCK  and 
poultry  is  the  subject  of  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Cold  Spots  in  the  Sky."  Get 
yours  from  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  Rich- 
mond 18,  Va. 

MECHANIZED  FEEDLOT  SYSTEMS 
are  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  MH-112 
available  from  your  Harvestore  dealer  or 
by  writing  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Harvestore 
Products  Division,  Kankakee,  111.  Draw- 
ings and  plans  of  12  labor-saving  feedlots 
are  included  along  with  a  table  of  ap- 
proximate weight  of  feeds. 

ONE  SHOT  LUBRICATION  system  in 
New  Idea  2-row  corn  picker  and 
financing  information  is  given  in  litera- 
ture offered  by  New  Idea,  Box  Key  313, 
Coldwater,  Ohio. 


SAVE  UP  TO 
*30  PER  TON 
with  a 

PAPEC 

PORTABLE 
FEED  MAKER 


Combines  a  Papec  Hammer  Mill  with 
Papec  Mixer  into  a  compact,  portable 
unit  to  grind  your  feed,  mix  it  thor- 
oughly and  load  it  into  wagon,  self-feeder, 
feed  bunk  or  bins.  It  takes  the  backache 
out  of  feeding  —  saves  up  to  $30  per  ton 
when  you  mix  home-grown  grains  with 
concentrates,  minerals,  antibiotics  and 
vitamins  instead  of  buying  prepared  feeds. 

Mixer  will  handle  any  quantity  of  feed 
from  two  pounds  to  its  full  capacity  of  75 
bushels  of  oats.  The  nine-foot  delivery 
conveyor  moves  up,  down  and  sideways  in 
a  full  180°  arc  so  you  can  direct  unloading 
in  any  direction. 

See  this  labor,  time  and  money-saving 
equipment  at  your  Papec  dealer's  soon, 
or  mail  the  coupon  below  for  complete 
information. 


Available  with  standard  Papec 
Super  X  Hammer  Mill  with  double 
screen— or  with  special  20"  Ham- 
mer Mill  which  will  take  baled  hay. 

High  clearance  of  transport  faci- 
litates hauling  over  the  roughest, 
wet  feed  lots. 

Short  turning  radius  permits  easy 
movement. 

•  Operates  from  any  tractor  PTO. 

•  Handy 

control  lever 
permits 
running  the 
20"  Mill 
indepen- 
dently. 


...BEST  in  FEED  and  FORAGE  EQUIPMENT 


Please  send  me  complete  information  about 
the  Papec  Units  checked  below: 


□  Roller  Mills 

□  Crop  Dryers 

□  Silo  Unloaders 

□  Forage  Harvesters 

□  Utility  Harvesters 
(Flail  Type) 

□  Clipper  Mulchers 


□  Crop  Blowers 

□  Hammer  Mills 

□  Portable  Feed  Makers 

□  Field  Sprayers 

□  Elevators 

□  Self-Unloading  Wagons 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  NL-9 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Name  


Address^ 
City  


_Sfare_ 


When  animal  skin  is  injured,  reach  for  soothing 

^Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

—works  better  two  ways  to  help  skin  heal 


1.  Protects  wounds  from  impurities, 
insects,  dirt  and  foreign  bodies  . . .  helps 
to  keep  open  wounds  clean. 

2«  Speeds  up  healing  process  by  pro- 
tecting delicate  tissues  from  drying  out. 

Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


Protect  your  animals  — 
protect  your  pocketbook 


Gef 
economical  "\ 
1  lb.  jar  § 


VASELINE  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  CHESEBROUGH  PONDS  INC. 
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TRADE   MARK  ® 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

//  your  vet  prescribes  'Vaseline'  Veterinary 
Carbolated  Petroleum  Jelly  and  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  ask  him  to  stock  it. 
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LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


MISSOURI    CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
SEMI-ANNUAL    FEEDER    PIG  SALES 
17    SALES.    SEPT     10-OCT.    22,  1960 
29.500  FEEDER  PIGS 
For  details  write:  E.  S.  Matteson.  Exec.  Sec, 
Mo.  Co-op    Feeder  Livestock  Assn.,  130  Mum- 
ford  Hall.  Columbia,  Mo.  

HEREFORD  BEEF  Calves  $95,  guaranteed, 
free   delivery    Speers   Hereford   Farms,  Belle 

Vernon,  Pa.  WA  9-8881.   

MISSOURI    CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
SEPT    7-OCT.    1.  1960 
26.975  CATTLE 
16.975  Calves.   10.000  Yearlings 
POTOSI    (Washington   Co.)— SEPT.   7-9.  3.000 
Cattle.  1700  Calves.  1300  Yearlings.  Wed  Sept. 
7.     1,000     Yearlings,     30%    Herefords;  Thurs.. 
Sept.  8,  1.000  Cattle.  700  Calves.  300  Yearlings. 
80',    Herefords;    Fri,    Sept.    9,    1.000  Hereford 
Calves.    Jesse    D.    Essmyer,    Mgr.,    Route  1, 
Potosi.  Mo. 

SALEM  (Dent  Co  l-MON  ,  SEPT.  12.  1200 
Hereford  Yearling  Cattle.  A  few  heifers.  Carl 
Finch,  Mgr.,  Route  2,  Salem,  Mo. 

ELLINGTON   (Reynolds  Co.)— TUES,  SEPT. 

13,  1000  Yearling  Steers.  857c  Herefords,  15% 
Angus.    Robt.  H.  Shy.  Sec,  Ellington.  Mo. 

GREENVILLE  (Wayne  Co.)— WED.  SEPT.  14, 
1300  Cattle.  400  Hereford  Calves,  200  Angus 
Calves:  500  Hereford  Yearlings.  200  Angus 
Yearlings.   Clecy  Evans.  Mgr..  Greenville.  Mo. 

MARBLE  HILL  (Bollinger  Col— THURS., 
SEPT.  15,  1100  Cattle.  900  Calves.  200  Yearlings. 
607  Herefords.  25',  Angus.  157  Mixed.  W.  J. 
Robinson.  Mgr..  Patton,  Mo. 

STE.  GENEVIEVE  (Ste.  Genevieve  Co.) — 
FRI.,  SEPT.  16,  1000  Head,  650  Calves.  350 
Yearlings.  65%  Herefords.  35';  Angus.  Mack 
Horton,  Mgr.,  Weingarten.  Missouri. 

SULLIVAN  (Franklin  Co.)— SAT.,  SEPT.  17, 
800  Yearlings,  Hereford.  Angus,  and  Mixed. 
Bert  Craig.   Mgr  .   Sullivan.  Mo. 

VERSAILLES    (Morgan    Co.)— WED.,  SEPT. 

14,  1050  Cattle.  800  Calves.  250  Yearlings.  50%> 
Angus,  407  Herefords,  10%  Mixed.  Wayne 
Miller,  Mgr.,  Versailles.  Mo. 

LEBANON  (Laclede  Co.)— THURS.,  SEPT.  15, 
1000  Cattle.  500  Calves,  500  Yearlings.  557> 
Herefords,  15',  Angus.  30';  Mixed  Farmer 
Bowman.  Mgr..  Richland,  Mo. 

AVA  (Douglas  Co.)— FRI.,  SEPT  16,  1200 
Head.  800  Calves,  400  Yearlings.  65%  Herefords, 
35%  Angus,  3',  Shrink  on  Cattle  Weighing 
over  500  Lbs.,  Chas.  S.  Williams,  Mgr.,  Smal- 
lett.  Mo. 

ELLINGTON  (Reynolds  Co.)— MON.,  SEPT. 
19,  1250  Calves.  807  Herefords.  207>  Angus. 
Robt.  H    Shy,  Sec.  Ellington,  Mo. 

HOUSTON  (Texas  Co.)— TUES.,  SEPT.  20. 
800  Cattle,  600  Calves.  200  Yearlings.  80%  Here- 
fords, 207c  Angus  and  Mixed.  Kirby  Hart, 
Mgr.,  Houston,  Mo. 

BIRCH  TREE  (Shannon  Co.)— WED.,  SEPT. 
21,  700  Head  500  Calves,  200  Yearlings.  70% 
Herefords,  307  Angus  and  Mixed.  Hulbert 
Rader,   Chm.,   Birch  Tree,  Mo. 

VIENNA  (Maries  Co.)— WED.,  &  THURS., 
SEPT.  21  &  22;  Sept.  21.  1200  Angus.  800 
Calves,  400  Yearlings.  Sept.  22,  1200  Herefords, 
700  Calves,  500  Yearlings.  Victor  Renkemeyer, 
Mgr.,  Vienna,  Mo. 

SALEM  (Dent  Co  )— FRI.  &  SAT  .  SEPT.  23 
&  24;  Sept.  23,  1000  Angus.  500  Calves.  500 
Yearlings.  Sept  24,  1200  Hereford  Calves.  Carl 
Finch,  Mgr.,  Salem,  Mo. 

MEMPHIS  (Scotland  Co.)— MON.,  SEPT.  26, 
1200  Cattle  1050  Calves,  150  Yearlings.  75% 
Angus,  257  Herefords  and  Mixed.  Cecil  Blaine, 
Sec,  Downing,  Mo. 

KIRKS  VILLE  (Adair  Co.)— TUES.,  SEPT. 
27,  1500  Cattle.  1400  Calves.  100  Yearlings.  70%j 
Angus,  307  Herefords.  Cattle  Weighed  into 
the  Sale  Ring.  Richard  Marrs,  Mgr.,  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo. 

MILAN  (Sullivan  Co.)— WED.  SEPT.  28, 
1200  Head.  950  Calves,  250  Yearlings  757o 
Angus,  25%.  Herefords;  Roy  Ball,  Mgr.,  Milan, 
Mo. 

BROOKFIELD  (Linn  Co.)— THURS.,  SEPT. 
29,  800  Cattle.  500  Calves,  300  Yearlings.  An- 
gus and  Herefords.  Eugene  Lee,  Mgr.,  Laclede, 
Mo. 

MONTGOMERY  CITY  (Montgomery  Co.)— 
THURS.,  SEPT.  29.  700  Cattle  550  Calves.  150 
Yearlings  50%  Herefords.  507c  Angus  and 
Mixed.  Fred  Lueckey,  Pres.,  Rhineland,  Mo. 

FAYETTE  (Howard  Co  )— FRI  ,  SEPT  30.  825 
Cattle.  625  Calves,  200  Yearlings.  707  Angus, 
307  Herefords.  Sold  on  Out  Weights.  Nelson 
Stidham,  Mgr.,  Fayette,  Mo. 

COLUMBIA  (Boone  Co.)— SAT.,  OCT.  1,  750 
Cattle.  600  Calves,  150  Yearlings.  Angus  and 
Herefords,  Shorthorns  and  Mixed.  Wm.  D. 
Randell.  Mgr.,  Clark,  Mo. 

CATTLE  SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS 
As  to  Breed,  Sex,  Quality,  Weight  and  Con- 
dition Under  the  Direction  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, Assisted  by  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  Cattle  Sold  at  Auction  and 
by  the  Pound.  Mostly  Good  and  Choice  Qual- 
ity. Steers  and  Heifers.  Auctions  start  at  1:00 
to  2:00  p.m.  CST.  Trucking  Available  at  Gen- 
erally Prevailing  Rates.  Farmers  Have  Their 
Own  Sale  Pens 

CATTLE   COME  DIRECT  FROM  FARMS 
IN   THE  COMMUNITY 
For    further    information,    write    manager  as 
listed  or  to  E.  S.  Matteson.  Exec  Sec,  Mis- 
souri Co-op.  Feeder  Livestock  Assn.,  130  Mum- 
ford  Hall,  Columbia.  Mo. 


WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams.  Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered. H.  L  Clapp,  Burlington,  Wisconsin. 
SHEEP — Keep  Tn  line  with  progress  and 
Profits.  Get  Hampshire  Sheep.  For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 
CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York.  Nebraska. 
BERKSHIRE  SALE,  250  head  boars  and  open 
gilts,  Thursday,  September  15th.  Fairgrounds, 
Austin,  Minnesota.  30  head  at  auction  5  p.  m. 
220  head  at  private  treaty  immediately  follow- 
ing auction.  Entries  from  15  states,  PR  Litters, 
Certified  Litters  and  by  CMS  boars.  Write  for 
catalog  and  literature,  American  Berkshire 
Association,  601  W.  Monroe  St.,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 
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MISSOURI    CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
Feeder  Pig  Sales 
11,400   Feeder  Pigs 
Sold  at  Auction  and  by  the  Pound 

Mon  — September  26 — Ellington,   Mo  2500 

Tues. — September    27 — Greenville,    Mo  1200 

Wed— September    28— Marble   Hill,    Mo  2000 

Thurs. — September   29— Sullivan,    Mo  2500 

Fri— September  30 — Linn,    Mo  1600 

Sat— October    1— Vienna,    Mo  1600 

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  LOCAL, 
COMMITTEE,  ASSISTED  BY  THE  MISSOURI 
AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Pigs 
are  Vaccinated  with  MLV  and  Serum  25  Days 
or  More  Prior  to  the  Sale  by  a  Veterinarian. 
At  Marble  Hill  and  Linn  Also  Vaccinated  for 
Erysipelas.  These  Pigs  are  Well-Bred,  Thrifty, 
Good-Doing  Kind,  Raised  on  the  Farms  in 
the  Surrounding  Area.  Pigs  Will  Weigh  28 
to  140  Lbs.  The  number  of  Pigs  per  Lot  Will 
Vary  from  a  Few  to  150  Head.  Farmers  Have 
Their  Own  Sale  Pens.  Veterinary  Inspection 
the  Day  of  the  Sale.  Sales  Start  at  1  P.M.  CST. 
For  Details  Write  to:  E.  S.  Matteson,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Missouri  Co-operative  Feeder 
Livestock  Association.  130  Mumford  Hall,  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri.  

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION 
Feeder  Pig  Sale 
3200  FEEDER  PIGS 
Sold  at  Auction  and  by  the  Pound 
SAT.— SEPTEMBER  10— SALEM,  MO. 
SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION    OF    THE    LOCAL  COMMITTEE, 
ASSISTED    BY    THE    MISSOURI  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Pigs  are  Vac- 
cinated with  MLV  and  Serum  25  Days  or  More 
Prior  to  the  Sale  by  a  Veterinarian  and  are 
also  Vaccinated  for  Erysipelas   These  Pigs  Are 
Well-Bred.   Thrifty,   Good-Doing   Kind,  Raised 
on  the  Farms  in  the  Surrounding  Area  Pigs 
Will  Weigh  28  to  140  Lbs.  The  Number  of  Pigs 
per  Lot  Will  Vary  from  a  few  to  150  Head. 
Farmers  Have  Their  Own  Sale  Pens.  Veterin- 
ary   Inspection    the    Day    of    the    Sale.  Sales 
Start  at   1   P.M.   CST.  For  Details  Write  to: 
E.    S.    Matteson.    Executive    Secretary,  MIS- 
SOURI CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER  LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION,    130    MUMFORD    HALL,  CO- 
LUMBIA.  MISSOURI;   or  Fay  Schafer,  Mgr., 
Jadwin  Rt.,  Salem,  Missouri. 

TOP  QUALITY  Polled  Hereford  bulls.  Breed- 
ing  age.  $225-$450.  Few  aged  registered  cows. 
Safe  in  calf.  Tested.  $275.  Treasure  Acres, 
Route  1,  Joilet,  Illinois,  Minooka  HO  22141. 


ENGLISH  LARGE  Blacks  are  the  best  pigs 
in  the  world  to  cross  with  any  breed.  The  off- 
spring grow  faster,  live  better,  grade  better 
and  go  to  market  earlier.  Whether  you  want 
to  sell  breeding  stock,  weanling  pigs  or  raise 
pigs  commercially,  you  will  make  more  money 
with  English  Large  Blacks.  Free  catalogue, 
cross-breeding  folder,  photos.  Tweddle  Farms, 
Dept    E  ,   Fergus,   Ontario,  Canada. 


MISSOURI  CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 

Feeder   Pig  Sale 
8.550  FEEDER  PIGS 
Sold  at  Auction  and  by  the  Pound 

Mon— October   3 — Van    Buren,   Mo  1500 

Tues  — October  4 — Houston.  Mo  1200 

Wed —October    5— Versailles,    Mo  1000 

Thurs  —October  6 — Lebanon,   Mo  1750 

Fri. — October  7 — Ava,  Mo  1100 

Sat  — October  8— Gainesville.  Mo  2000 

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  LOCAL  COMMITTEE, 
ASSISTED  BY  THE  MISSOURI  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Pigs  are  vac- 
cinated with  MLV  and  serum  25  days  or  more 
prior  to  the  sale  by  a  veterinarian.  At  Hous- 
ton also  vaccinated  against  erysipelas.  These 
pigs  are  well-bred,  thrifty,  good  doing  kind, 
raised  on  the  farms  in  the  surrounding  area. 


Pigs  will  weigh  28  to  140  lbs.  The  number  of 
pigs  per  lot  will  vary  from  a  few  to  150  head. 
Farmers  have  their  own  sale  pens.  Veterinary 
inspection  the  day  of  the  sale.  Sales  start 
at  1  p.m.  CST.  For  details  write  to:  E.  S. 
Matteson,  Executive  Secretary,  Missouri  Co- 
operative Feeder  Livestock  Association,  130 
Mumford  Hall.  Columbia.  Missouri. 
I  HAVE  Pasture,  silage  and  hay,  would  take 
40  to  60  head  of  calves  till  freshening  time 
for  per  cent  of  calves.  Write:  Albert  Solomon, 
Bainbridge.  Indiana. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPEARHEAD,    Scalping    Knife,  Thunderbird, 

$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

SEPTIC  TANKS,  Cesspools,  Outdoor  Toilets. 
Keep  clean  and  odorless  with  Northel  Septic 
Tank  Reactivator.  Bacterial  concentrate  breaks 
up  solids  and  grease — prevents  overflow,  back- 
up, odors.  Regular  use  saves  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water — 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Six  months  supply  only  $2.95,  postpaid  (money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction),  or  rush  post- 
card for  free  details.  Northel,  NL-9,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis  40.  Minnesota. 

COLOR  SLIDES  of  American  beauties.  List- 
ings. Slides.  Box  384,  Chicago  90,  Illinois. 

FREE  80-Page  Catalog.  Western  saddles, 
riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 
Box  1864-A3,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

DRESSES  24(;  SHOES  39*;  Men's  Suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  New  York. 

MR.  BUYER  save  up  to  50%  on  high  quality 
printing;  we  have  many  cuts  which  you  can 
use  free!  Our  printing  is  TOPS  I  Raised  print- 
ing! Flat  Printing!  We  know  how.  Peerless. 
266  Dean,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
HEARING  AID  batteries,  save!  Free  list. 
Habs,  Box  51,  York,  Penna. 
REALISTIC  PLASTIC  flowers.  Postpaid.  Free 
list.  Meridian  Imports,  Hollydale,  California. 
ULCER  BOOKLETS  $2.95.  Remedy  stops  all 
ulcer  pains,  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  or  un- 
dulant  fever,  or  money  back.  Ray  Pike, 
Dewey.  Oklahoma. 

JOIN  "CONSUMER  Economy  Club"  Sample 
catalog  i(.  Hartford,  2704  D.  32,  Denver  11, 
Colo. 

ONLY  $1.00  NOW  gets  my  successful  catfish- 
ing  instructions  Lawrence  Davis,  Steamboat 
Rock,  Iowa. 

BUY  DIRECT  from  factories.  Appliances, 
cameras,  watches!  Free  details!  Cam,  116  Mai- 
den Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

RECONDITIONED  TYPEWRITERS,  duplicat- 
ing,    printing    devices,    $25.00   up.  DixieGraph, 

King,  N.  C.  

YOUR  LIFE  Story,  personal  poetry  greeting 
cards  or  any  other  set  in  perfectly  rhymed 
and  metered  poetry  by  outstanding  profes- 
sional staff.  500  per  stanza.  Send  in  subject 
matter  notes.  Hillscript  Studios,  Box  2234, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City. 
1,000  EMBOSSED  Business  Cards.  $2.95  post- 
paid. 50  star  5x3  flag  $2.00.  Hicks  "Printing, 
3344  Westward,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
SOURCES  OF  supply  for  foreign  products, 
over  30  countries,  $100,  Havmor  Mail,  100 
Lefferts  Avenue,   Brooklyn  25,  N.  Y. 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

NEW  3-POINT  Tractor  Hitch.  Modernize  your 
present  tractor — install  new  Heberlein  3-point 
hitch — use  any  3-point  machine  with  older 
model  tractors  Immediate  delivery  for  IHC 
H,  M,  300,  400,  John  Deere,  ABG,  Massey  44, 
444,  Oliver  66,  77,  88,  Moline  ZB.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed — shipped  freight  prepaid  anywhere. 
Write  Bridgeport  Equipment  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Nebraska. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE 

OLD  COINS  Bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  II- 
lustrated  Catalog  25*.  Hutchinson's  Box  4747, 
Philadelphia  34,  Penna. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$11  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous.  Free 
Veterinary  List.  VETCO,  Box  6305.  Minne- 
apolis 23,  Minnesota. 


CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  Im- 
proved land  In  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 


FLORIDA— 5  ACRES  $695— $10  month— no  in- 
terest. Send  $10  for  contract  and  full  informa- 
tion on  this  amazing  tropical  south  Florida  land 
offer.  You  must  be  convinced  this  is  best  land 
bargain  in  Florida  or  deposit  refunded.  Webb 
Realty  Corporation.  639  NW  102  St.,  Dept.  LSP 
Miami   50,   Florida.   AD59021  (c)(7) 


FLORIDA  RANCHES  and  Waterfront  Prop- 
erty. Joe  Smith  Real  Estate,  P.  O.  Box  33L 
Brooksville,  Florida. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  9252G3,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits,  cavies, 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us.  Free  information. 
Keeney  Brothers,  New  Freedom,  Penn. 

AUCTION    SCHOOL,    Free    Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 
FOREIGN  JOBS  with  U.  S.  firms.  Details  10*. 
Kam-Kovo,    Box    85,    Grand    River  Station, 
Detroit  8,  Michigan. 

BE  A  Memory  Machine!  Earn  to  $3,700  yearly 
extra!  Research  Center,  520  NW  Fewel,  El 
Paso  10,  Texas. 

YOUR  OWN  Mail  order  business,  selling  to 
new  mothers.  Free  details.  Dobi  Sales,  Box 
4012,  Flint  4,  Michigan. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  nylon  rope  sets.  Ank- 
lets,  rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft.  Samples. 
Nearest  dealer.    Bock's  Equip.,  Mattoon,  111. 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

NEED  WORKERS?  Hard  working  farmers  and 
ranchers  (men  only)  from  Mexico's  cool  high- 
lands want  permanent  year  around  U.  S.  jobs. 
Allow  three  months  for  worker's  arrival.  For 
free  information,  write:  S.  D.  Corona,  Office 
17-L,   Morelos  516,   Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  259,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio.  

INSTRUCTION 

CIVIL  SERVICE.  Learn  about  this  field  of 
work  and  how  you  can  prepare  yourself  by 
home  study  for  a  high  entrance  mark.  Priv- 
ate organization.  Free  booklet.  No  obligation. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  W-56,  Rochester  4, 
N.  Y. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  in- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.   Write:  Adco  Mfg.   Co.,  Bastrop  52, 

Louisiana. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  aprons.  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 

MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  co-operative 
publisher:  circular  free.  Forum  Publishing 
Company,   324  Newbury   Street,  Boston,  Mass 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS  on  $500  month  plan.  Free 
details.  White's  Rabbitry,  Mt   Vernon  14,  Ohio. 

SONGWRITERS 

SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted!  Mall  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y.  

DOGS 

BEAUTIFUL  FARM  RAISED  Priced,  Regis- 
tered  Collies  for  Livestock  Companion.  Cham- 
pion Grandparents.  Dennis  Hocking,  Albion, 
Illinois. 

WHY  WALK  after  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
get  them  alone.  Price  $35.  English  Shepherd 
pups,  $12.  Creek-Side  Kennels,  Beardsley, 
Minnesota. 

HUNTING  HOUNDS:  Cheap.  Trial.  Literature 
free.   Dixie   Kennels,   D9,   Herrick,  111. 


EARTHWORMS 


"But  Pop,  if 
farming  game 


we're  going  to  stay  in  this 
we've  got  to  modernize!" 


"Wouldn't  it  be  a 
me  a  can  opener?' 


BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  teach  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell.  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL— 
Hybrid  red  wigglers— 3000— $5.95,  5000— $8.95, 
10,000 — $16.95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia.  
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lot  simpler  just  to  buy 


*3t  <jCoohd  to  the  Editor 


Farmers  Need  Brainpower 


IT'S  SEPTEMBER,  which  is  back- 

to-school  month,  why  don't  you 
write  an  editorial  on  the  value  of  an 
education?,  asks  Lou  Ann  Galey,  sec- 
retary to  the  editor. 

In  tackling  this  worthwhile  assign- 
ment, we  hope  that  our  arguments  in 
favor  of  an  education  will  help  any 
member  of  your  family  who  may  be 
wavering  in  his  decision  to  finish 
high  school  or  college. 

Trying  to  succeed  in  the  Jet  Age 
without  an  education  is  like  trying  to 
make  the  mare  go  by  leaning  on  the 
reins.  It  just  won't  work. 

Today,  only  four  of  every  10  Amer- 
icans can  say:  "I  am  a  high  school 
graduate."  Only  one  in  10  can  say:  "I 
am  a  college  graduate!" 

Considering  the  economic  advan- 
tages, it's  surprising  that  these  figures 
are  not  reversed. 

Projecting  census  data  over  a  life- 
time of  earnings,  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance  figures  that  the  average 
American  male  of  grade  school  edu- 
cation earns  $178,000.  The  figure 
jumps  to  $200,000  with  a  high  school 
education  and  to  upwards  of  $347,000 
with  four  or  more  years  of  college. 

Dr.  Arthur  Mauch  of  Michigan 
State  University  says:  "Training  for 
future  farmers  will  place  more  em- 
phasis on  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  such  as  mathematics,  plant 
and  animal  physiology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  electrical  engineering. 

"Such  knowledge  will  be  necessary 
so  the  farmer  can  diagnose  break- 


downs in  complex  machinery  and 
equipment  and  supply  properly  the 
biological  controls  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals. More  training  will  be  essential 
in  the  economics  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction so  farmers  can  better  calcu- 
late the  costs  and  returns  of  applying 
new  techniques  to  the  farm  business." 

As  we  continue  to  replace  men  with 
machines,  the  men  remaining  on  the 
farm  must  have  greater  managerial 
ability.  For  farmers  and  farm 
workers,  too,  this  means  more  em- 
phasis on  brainpower  than  on  man- 
power. 

It  will  take  more  skill  and  under- 
standing to  apply  biological  controls 
to  highly  bred,  more  temperamental 
live  stock  and  more  sensitive  plants. 
Farmers  operating  automated  ma- 
chines must  be  highly  skilled. 

In  the  future,  the  mis-management 
or  mistreatment  of  animals,  plants  or 
machines  will  lose  more  dollars  in 
one  minute  than  many  farmers  now 
earn  in  a  month  or  a  year. 

Consider  the  farm  of  the  future! 

You  take  a  T-bone  steak  off  the 
shelf  (sterilized  with  gamma  rays  to 
keep  it  fresh)  and  place  it  on  the 
electronic  range.  During  the  one- 
minute  it  takes  for  cooking,  you 
glance  over  the  latest  work-plans  for 
the  day  (figured  by  high-speed  com- 
puters making  a  billion  additions  a 
second)  which  indicate  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  weather  forecasts  gathered  by 
earth  satellites  that  today  is  a  good 
day  for  haying. 


So  you  flip  a  switch  and  guide  a 
TV-monitored  tractor  into  the  fields, 
making  sure  the  tractor-radar  is  set 
to  avoid  obstacles.  Once  the  hay  is 
field-pelleted  and  blown  into  bins, 
your  farming  for  the  year  is  done  be- 
cause you're  so  specialized  that  you 
raise  hay  for  only  one  grade  of  live 
stock. 

Then  you  inform  the  tractor's  elec- 


tronic-gyroscopic brain  to  prepare 
the  seedbed  and  plant  for  the  next 
season  flashing  beta  rays  ahead  of 
the  planter  to  kill  all  weed  seeds  at 
sprout  depth  by  radiation. 

If  you  don't  want  these  educated 
machines  to  start  telling  you  what  to 
do  on  the  farm,  then  you'll  hurry 
back  to  class  this  fall  and  do  some 
real  work  on  your  studies. 


Get  into  Polities:  Get  Agrieulture  Out 


QNCE  EVERY  FOUR  years,  the 
candidates  of  both  political  par- 
ties woo  the  farm  vote  in  an  intense 
courtship  that  lasts  about  four 
months.  Then  the  summer  romance 
fades  and  farmers  are  left  out  in  the 
cold  to  work  out  farm  problems. 

Farmers  who  have  learned  to  live 
with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  live 
stock  cycle  seem  to  be  stumped  by 
this  political  cycle.  Through  their 
farm  organizations,  they  look  to 
Washington  and  say:  "Do  something!" 
Then  in  dismay  at  what  Washington 
has  done,  they  demand:  "Do  some- 
thing else!" 

This  trial-and-error  method  of  leg- 
islating a  solution  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem has  been  going  on  for  years.  The 
only  way  to  get  agriculture  out  of 
politics  is  for  farmers  themselves  to 
get  into  politics  with  both  feet — at 
local,  state  and  national  levels. 

And  1960  is  a  good  year  to  start. 

"The  hottest  places  in  hell,"  wrote 
Dante,  "are  reserved  for  those  who, 
in  a  period  of  moral  crisis,  maintain 
their  neutrality."  In  this  period  of 
farm  crisis,  farmers  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  maintaining  political 
neutrality  through  their  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

Big  labor  is  organized  for  political 
action.  Big  business  has  its  paid  lob- 
byists. Agriculture  seeks  the  con- 
gressional ear  with  wish-bone  meth- 
ods instead  of  back-bone  organiza- 
tion. 


How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
personally  rang  a  stranger's  doorbell 
to  stump  for  a  political  candidate; 
obtained  signatures  on  a  political  pe- 
tition; wrote  your  local  editor  about 
politics;  or  called  your  local  repre- 
sentative (do  you  even  know  his 
name)  ? 

Farmers  should  not  be  dismayed 
by  the  fact  that  their  voting  strength 
is  in  the  minority.  A  vocal,  organized 
minority  has  twisted  many  a  poli- 
tician's tail.  Read  the  Civil  Rights 
planks  in  both  platforms  and  you'll 
see  how  an  organized  minority  has 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  do- 
ing nip-ups  to  please  them. 

Some  years  ago  a  book  was  writ- 
ten about  a  Big  City  Boss  and  his 
genius  for  political  organization.  This 
man  was  not  an  elected  official,  and 
in  fact  did  not  have  an  office.  He 
conducted  the  city's  (and  the  state's) 
business  from  a  shoe-shine  stand  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Court  House. 

Even  governors  and  senators  came 
to  the  shoe-shine  stand  for  instruc- 
tion. The  Boss  explained  his  political 
acumen  rather  matter-of-factly  in 
these  words:  "I  seen  my  opportunity 
and  I  took  it." 

Farmers,  too,  had  better  see  their 
opportunity  and  take  it  before  it  is 
too  late. 


amnier 


for  1961  BRIGHT  NEW  LOOK... 

NEW  BIG  CAPACITY  •  NEW  SAFETY 
NEW  STRONGER  CONSTRUCTION 

BRINGS  NEW  COST  SAVINGS  TO  YOU! 

The  new  Little  Giant  Portable  Elevator  for  1961  has  riveted  construction  for 
long  life— no  spot  welding  to  rip  out . . .  permits  stronger,  longer,  wider 
and  more  versatile  size  to  handle  heaviest  ear  corn  and  silage — handles 
up  to  200  bu.  of  shelled  corn  in  one  minute  flat!  Handles  bales 
any  size  or  shape  . . .  has  new  Floating-Ride  Lock,  new  Safety 
Derrick  Lock.  New  Hi-volume  snap  on-off  Hood  with  16" 
throat  and  windshield.  New  offset  feeder  with  dual  springs 
to  do  all  of  the  heavy  lifting  in  all  positions.  Tractor- 
powered  winch  if  desired.  Just  a  whale  of  a  lot 
more  elevator  for  a  lot  less  money. 


LITTLE  GIANT 

CROP  HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 

See  the  New  Little  Giant 
Portable  Elevator  at 
your  dealer's,  today ! 


These  LITTLE  GIANT 
crop  handlers  are 
money  savers  too! 


4-ln-One  Wagon  Box 

Self-unloading.  Can  re- 
place wagon  bed,  hoist, 
drag  and  bunk  feeders. 
Fully  galvanized.  125  bu. 
capacity.  Auger  for  eleva- 
ting available. 


Compact  Elevators  Two 

models.  Light  and  highly 
maneuverable  for  fast, 
high  capacity  grain  and 
feed  handling  in  closest 
quarters.  Lengths  from  12 
to  32  feet. 


Roll-a-Way  Conveyor 

Three  models  and  sizes. 
Replace  conventional  drag 
feeder.  Handle  all  grains, 
silage,  ear  corn,  manure, 
gravel,  even  bales. 


1 


Bale  Handling  System 

Puts  up  any  size  bale  any- 
where and  as  far  as  you 
can  string  the  mow  con- 
veyor. Basic  kit  can  be  tai- 
lor-made to  any  operation. 


mm 
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Here  the  MORE  A  storage-feeder  unit  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  Simonson  feedlot  makes  the  liquid  sup- 
plement readily  available  to  the  cattle  at  all 
times,  with  practically  no  labor  cost. 


For  wintering  breeding  herds,  Morea  liquid 
supplement  works  perfectly.  This  portable 
storage-feeder  unit  on  the  D.  K.  Hereford  Ranch 
in  Ballantine,  Montana,  can  be  moved  where 
needed  to  simplify  winter  supplement  feeding 
anywhere  on  the  range. 


Reputation  feeder  Roy  Simonson  says— 

"My  cattle  do  better  on  MOREA'  liquid  feed" 


Long-time  cattle  feeder,  Roy  Simonson 
of  Rolfe,  Iowa,  tried  MOREA  liquid  sup- 
plement for  the  first  time  several  years 
ago,  and  has  used  it  ever  since.  He  says, 
"In  four  years  I've  fed  more  than  3,000 
head  on  the  MOREA  feed  program.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  started  one  lot  of  cattle 
on  dry  protein  but  quit  because  the 
other  cattle  on  MOREA  liquid  feed  were 
doing  so  much  better.  I  get  excellent 
gains  using  MOREA  liquid  feed  and  keep 
my  cost  of  gain  mighty  low— $14.85  per 
100  lbs.  of  gain  on  my  last  bunch.  These 
steers  started  at  an  average  weight  of 
447  pounds  and  gained  an  average  of 
2.2  lbs.  per  head  per  day  for  361  days." 

OTHER  FEEDERS  AGREE 

Many  experienced  cattlemen  agree  with 
Mr.  Simonson  on  the  value  of  the  Morea 
feed  program.  For  example,  George  LeFever 
of  Longmont,  Colorado,  says,  "I  fed  a  pen 
of  124  heifers  on  the  Morea  program  from 
start  to  finish.  The  results  were  better  than 
I  expected,  especially  on  the  low  cost  of 
gains -a  little  over  14^  per  pound.  These 

Morea®  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Feed  Service  Corporation. 
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cattle  brought  top  price  on  the  Denver  mar- 
ket. After  the  packer  found  these  cattle 
dressed  out  62  % ,  with  uniform  white  fat  and 
excellent  marbling,  the  last  load  brought  an 
extra  premium." 

ETHAN0L  IS  THE  KEY 

Morea  liquid  supplement  helps  cattle  and 
sheep  to  digest  their  feed  faster  and  get 
more  feeding  value  out  of  roughage  and 
grain.  The  key  ingredient  is  ethanol  (ethyl 


alcohol)  in  combination  with  urea  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  molasses  and  trace  mineral 
elements.  For  the  full  explanation  of  how  it 
works,  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

You,  too,  can  profitably  fit  Morea  supple- 
ment into  your  feeding  program,  just  as 
Mr.  Simonson  has  done.  You  can  get  Morea 
liquid  feed  promptly  in  most  areas.  Write 
now  to  the  nearest  address  below  for  com- 
plete details  on  Morea  supplement. 


FEED  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  Crete,  Nebraska 


OR 


U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS  CO.,  99  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16  or  1901  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  57 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  Morea  liquid  feed,  including  the  new 
4-page  summary  report  of  how  it  works. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS_ 


CITY- 


STATE^ 


Mixer-distributorships  are  still  available  in  some  livestock  areas. 
If  interested,  write  in  on  your  business  letterhead. 
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Streamlined,  Beautiful,  Smooth,  Stable  and  Fast! 


Long,  adjustable  truck-all  welded  construc- 
tion. Hydraulic  lift  arm  folds  almost  flat  for  a  low, 
steady  transport  position.  Excellent  visibility.  Easy 
maneuvering. 


Large  hydraulic  ram  operates  like  the  bol- 
ster hoist  on  your  wagon  to  raise  elevator  leg 
smoothly  to  whatever  angle  you  want  as  you  back 
into  position  at  crib,  bin  or  loft. 


Ram  and  pipes  of  Kewanee  hy- 
draulic system  are  constantly  filled  with 
oil.  As  elevator  is  raised,  oil  returns  to 
tractor.  Raising  does  not  rob  tractor  of  • 
oil.  And  you  don't  have  to  drain  tractor 
as  elevator  is  lowered. 

Connections  to  elevator  hy- 
draulic system  are  convenient  for 
hooking  up  to  tractor  hoses. 


Heavy,  formed,  steel  channel 
rails,  6"  deep,  extend  way  out  under 
the  trough  for  rigidity,  strength  and 
straightness. 


Here  is  a  very  important  feature : 

There  is  no  long  unsupported  overhang. 
The  lifting  point  is  far  out  on  the  trough. 
No  sway,  sag  or  arching!  .  .  .  Kewanee 
tries  to  think  of  everything  to  make  your 
work  easier,  faster  and  safer-even  small 
things  like  protecting  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tem in  pipe  under  the  trough. 


These  Top-Of-The-Line  Kewanees  Give  You  Even  Greater  Choice 

■  Yes.  The  new  Kewanee  hydraulic  elevators  are  an  addition 
to  the  already  extensive  lines  of  Kewanee  500  and  600  Series 
elevators!  So  now  you  have  an  even  greater  choice  than  before. 
. .  .  Take  a  good  look  at  all  the  Kewanee  models  and  have  one 
Customized  to  your  own  needs  with  just  the  right  trough,  truck, 
hopper,  head-end  and  accessory  equipment  your  farm  requires 
for  most  efficient  operation. 

Also:  Wheel  Mounted  Disks  •  Wheel  Mounted  and  Standard  Harrows 
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jfeuwnee 

I       MACHINERY  &  CONVEYOR  CO.,  KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 

Jj  Developed,  Tested  and  Approved  by  Farmers  for  Farmers 
Wheel  Mounted  Mulchers  •  Wheel  Mounted  Hoppers  •  Wagon  Gears 
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Figure  Shrinkage,  Boost  Profits 
•  Michigan  Marketing  Patterns 


•  Buy  Feed  by  the  Season 

•  Health  Plan  for  Sheep 


HERE'S  PROOF  THAT  YOU'RE  MOHEY  AHEAD 
WHEH  CATTLE  ARE  FED  MORTON  T-M  SALT 


ON  PASTURE:  Cattle  fed  Morton  T-M,  free  choice, 
averaged  over  1/3  lb.  more  gain  per  head  per  day 
than  cattle  fed  plain  salt. 

Proved  during  116-day  pasture  feeding  trial  at 
Kenyon  Farms,  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin.  Trial  began 
May  11, 1959,  and  involved  298  black  cattle.  (Average 
weight,  443  lbs.).  Results  showed  cattle  gained  41 
lbs.  more  per  head  at  a  cost  of  about  Xli  more  when 
fed  Morton  T-M  Salt  instead  of  plain  salt. 


IN  FEED  LOT:  Cattle  fed  Morton  T-M  Salt  averaged 
more  than  9  lbs.  extra  gain  per  head  at  a  savings  of 
$1.34  per  cwt.  of  gain. 

Proved  during  a  feeding  trial  at  Monfort  Feed  Lots, 
Inc.,  Greeley,  Colorado.  294  good  quality  Angus 
heifers,  averaging  550  lbs.,  were  involved.  At  the 
end  of  the  trial,  the  cost  of  feeding  Morton  T-M  Salt 
for  the  entire  109  days  was  less  than  Mi  per  head 
more  than  feeding  plain  salt. 


FROM  PASTURE  TO  FEED  LOT  TO  STOCK 

YARDS:  Morton  T-M  fed  cattle  averaged  63.7  lbs. 
more  pay  weight  per  head  than  cattle  on  plain  salt. 

549-day  Kansas  State  University  feeding  trial 
showed  less  shrink  and  more  pay  weight  for  cattle 
fed  Morton  T-M  Salt.  Trial  covered  four  feeding 
periods  and  began  May  6,  1958,  with  twenty-four 
Hereford  steers  (average  starting  weight:  550.5  lbs.) 
randomly  allotted  into  two  equal  groups.  Figuring 
cost  of  gain  at  the  feed  lot,  the  feeder  got  back  more 
than  $7  for  every  $1  invested  in  Morton  T-M  Salt. 

IT  ALL  ADDS  UP  TO  BIGGER  PROFITS  FOR  YOU 

when  you  feed  your  cattle  the  exclusive  formulation 
of  trace  minerals  and  salt  available  only  in  Morton 
T-M  Salt.  Order  it  in  bags  or  blocks  from  your  feed 
dealer.  More  comprehensive  reports  on  these  three 
feeding  trials  are  available  to  you  from: 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


f)UR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
pert  and  pretty  Marilyn  Jane 
Bailey,  17-year-old  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bailey  of 
Charleston,  111.  Marilyn  is  "Miss  Illi- 
nois Pork  Queen  of  I960"  and  will 
compete  for  the  title  of  "Miss  U.S.A. 
Pork  Queen"  in  Chicago  in  No- 
vember. 

Marilyn  was  sponsored  by  the  Illi- 
nois Chester  White  Breeders  Assn. 
and  comes  from  a  farm  which  raises 
purebred  Chester  Whites.  During  her 
4-H  Club  work  Marilyn  carried  swine 
as  a  project.  The  boar  she  is  holding, 
Tip  Top's  Ritz,  is  owned  by  her 
father. 

Marilyn  won  her  title  over  other 
contestants  on  the  basis  of  personal- 
ity, poise  and  oral  presentation  of  her 
topic,  "Pork  Promotion."  During  the 
coming  year  she  will  represent  the 
Illinois  swine  industry  at  banquets, 
meetings  and  other  public  events  to 
promote  pork.  Photo  courtesy  of 
J.  Marvin  Garner,  Secretary,  Chester 
White  Swine  Record  Assn. 
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Why  let  time  and  money  slip  away? 
Get  "TOTAL  TRACTION" 

TRACTION  SURE-GRIP 


THE  SHOULDERS  ADD  THRUST:, 

The  TRACTION  SURE-GRIP  lugs, 
running  right  down  the  sidewalls 
add  many  extra  square  inches  of 
traction  area.  This  thrust  at  the 
i  sides  of  the  tire,  as  well  as  under 
it  results  in  "total  traction. 


Every  time  your  tires  slip  instead  of  grip 
—spin  instead  of  travel  — it's  more  fuel 
wasted,  more  of  your  valuable  time  lost. 

But  with  Traction  Sure-Grip  Tires  you 
get  "total  traction."  And,  as  you  can  see 
in  the  "movie  strip,"  that  means  that  more 
of  your  tractor-power  becomes  work- 
power.  Every  job  is  done  more  efficiently 
—faster,  too. 

You  save  still  more  because  Traction 
Sure-Grip  Tires  last  longer.  Goodyear's 
exclusive  triple-tempered  cord,  with  its 
triple  toughness,  sees  to  that.  It's  solid 
built-in  protection  against  bruising,  crack- 
ing, buckle-breaks  and  the  other  common 
tire  ills. 

What's  more,  just  a  phone  call  to  your 
Goodyear  dealer  will  bring  him— on  the 


run— with  one  of  these  super-tires.  Or  he'll 
be  glad  to  make  needed  repairs  right  in 
the  field.  And,  if  he  has  to  take  a  tire  in 
for  major  repairs  or  retreading,  he'll  sup- 
ply a  free  loaner  to  keep  you  in  business. 

So  why  let  your  precious  time  and  money 
slip  away  a  day  longer?  To  cash  in  on 
Traction  Sure-Grip  benefits— and  big,  end- 
of-summer  trade-in  allowances— call  him 
right  now !  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Depart- 
ment, Akron  16,  Ohio. 


NEW  SUPER-RIB 
A  SUPER-VALUE 

This  front-runner  for  front 
wheels  has  3  ribs  for  better 
steering— better  flotation— bet- 
ter wear. 


Lots  of  good  things  come  from 


Sure-Grip-T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  C< 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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WHY  DO  WE  DRIVE  ON  THE 

right?  Dr.  M.  E.  Ensminger  of  the 
State  College  of  Washington  points 
out  that  it  all  began  with  the  pioneer 
Conestoga  wagon  drivers  of  the 
1750's.  The  drivers  of  these  four-  and 
six-horse  teams  either  sat  on  the  left 
wheel  horse  or  on  the  left  side  of  the 
seat,  the  better  to  wield  their  whip 
(with  the  right  hand)  over  the  other 
horses  in  the  team.  Also,  when  two 
Conestoga  wagon  drivers  met,  they 
each  pulled  over  to  the  right  so  that, 
sitting  on  the  left  wheel  horse  or  the 
left  side  of  the  seat,  they  could  see 


that  the  left  wheels  of  their  wagons 
cleared  each  other.  Lighter  vehicles 
followed  the  tracks  of  the  big  Cones- 
toga wagons.  With  the  development 
of  highways  and  automobiles,  the 
American  custom  of  driving  to  the 
right  persisted  instead  of  driving  on 
the  left  as  is  the  practice  in  most  of 
the  world. 

FENCE  POSTS  LAST  LONGER  if 

cut  from  old  trees  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  heartwood  (the  hard,  cen- 
tral part  of  the  trunk).  The  more 
heartwood,  the  longer  the  posts  last. 
Posts  made  of  Osage  Orange  may 
last  40  years  or  more,  Black  Locust 


30  to  35  years,  Red  Cedar  and  Mul- 
berry 25  to  30  years,  White  Cedar, 
Catalpa  and  White  Oak  12  to  20  years. 
Heartwood  does  not  increase  dura- 
bility, however,  when  posts  are  treat- 
ed with  preservatives.  Just  the  oppo- 
site is  true  because  sapwood  (soft, 
fast-growing  wood)  absorbs  larger 
quantities  of  preservatives  than  hard 
heartwood. 

Well-seasoned  sap  pine  posts  or 
native  sap  woods  with  bark  removed, 
are  satisfactory  for  preserving  treat- 
ment. Pressure  treatments  can  in- 
crease durability  from  25  to  30  years. 
Cold  soaking  increases  the  life  of 
posts  from  15  to  20  years.  For  cold 
soaking,  posts  should  be  peeled  and 
properly  seasoned  first.  Write  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  for 
Leaflet  300,  "Preserve  Your  Posts 
with  Penta,"  and  Bulletin  283,  "How 
to  Select  Wooden  Fence  Posts." 

YOUR  FARM  TRUCK  COSTS  about 
100  a  mile  to  operate,  according  to 
a  study  of  19  one-half,  and  one-ton 
trucks  driven  an  average  of  4,650 
miles  a  year  on  central  Illinois  farms. 
The  study  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  indicates  that  operat- 
ing costs  (gasoline,  oil,  grease,  repairs 
and  labor)  averaged  about  50  a  mile. 
Fixed  costs  (depreciation,  interest,  li- 
cense fees,  insurance,  antifreeze,  etc.) 
averaged  another  50  a  mile.  So  if  you 
truck  a  load  of  hogs  100  miles  to  mar- 
ket, you've  got  to  have  an  extra  $10 
just  to  stay  even. 


GET  MORE  MILEAGE  from  your 
meat  dollar  by  reducing  the  lag 
from  market  to  refrigerator  to  table. 
This  dollar-stretching  tip  comes  from 
Inez  Eckblad,  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington. Perishable  meats  should  be 
cooked  within  one  or  two  days  after 
purchase  or  stored  in  the  freezer. 
Cured  meats,  of  course,  will  keep 
longer.  Here's  number  of  days  meats 
can  be  kept  in  palatable  condition 
at  38°  F. 

Beef:  Hearts  2  days;  hamburger  2 
to  7  days;  round  steaks,  frenched  3  to 

5  days;  short  ribs  4  to  5  days;  round 
steaks  4  to  8  days;  sliced  liver  5  days; 
loin  steaks  8  days;  standing  rib  roast 
10  to  13  days. 

Pork:  Cutlets  3  to  5  days;  loin 
chops  3  to  5  days;  loin  roasts  4  to  6 
days;  spareribs  6  days;  pork  sausage 
(links  in  cello-package)  7  days. 

Lamb:  Hearts  2  to  5  days;  loin  chops 

6  to  9  days;  leg  roast  6  to  9  days. 
Cured  Meats:  Corned  beef  5  to  6 

days;  ham  halves  22  to  27  days;  sliced 
bacon  26  to  27  days;  sliced  dried  beef 
30  to  40  days;  smoked  beef  tongue  38 
to  50  days;  picnic  ham  (whole)  42 
days. 

Veal:  Kidneys  4  to  6  days;  rolled 
boneless  chuck  3  to  4  days;  hearts  4 
to  5  days;  sweetbreads  4  to  6- days; 
brains  5  to  6  days;  sliced  liver  5  days; 
whole  liver  5  to  6  days;  cutlets  (leg) 
5  to  8  days;  loin  chops  5  to  8  days. 

Remember,  most  refrigerators  have 
temperatures  higher  than  38°  F. 
Check  yours.  Clip  this  table  and  at- 
tach to  refrigerator  door. 


CONSIDER  THE  COW  as  the  ideal 
political  symbol,  asserts  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation. 
The  GOP  elephant  is  usually  found 
at  the  zoo  eating  peanuts  or  standing 
on  a  small  bucket  in  a  circus  tent,  but 
the  cow  is  chewing  her  cud  and  pro- 
ducing milk  for  ice  cream  and  cheese. 
The  Democratic  donkey  is  usually 
found  making  a  jackass  of  himself  in 
a  Class  B  Western  movie,  but  the 
cow  is  making  condensed  milk  for 
babies  and  cream  for  your  coffee.  And 
when  the  old  cow  is  worn  out,  she 
doesn't  wind  up  as  dog  food,  but  sat- 
isfies the  nation's  lust  for  hamburg- 
ers. According  to  legend,  the  cow 
jumped  over  the  moon  before  the 
Russians  did. 


USDA's  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

sends  out  2.7  million  questionnaires 
each  year  to  compile  estimates  and 
forecasts  for  crops  and  live  stock. 
Some  600,000  crop  and  live  stock  re- 
porters throughout  the  nation — farm- 
ers, ranchers,  tradesmen — all  serving 
without  pay  provide  the  grass  roots 
data  in  these  reports.  USDA  issues 
some  500  reports  annually  on  150  dif- 
ferent farm  products.  Both  beef  cat- 
tle and  pig  crop  reports  have  been 
expanded  and  improved  in  recent 
months. 


GEHL  MIX-ALL. 

grinds  out  big  money  savings 


BEEF- FEEDER  EDWARD  GEE'S  MIX-ALL 
CUTS  FEED  BILLS  OVER  $1,000  A  YEAR 

Edward  Gee,  Mokena,  Illinois,  raises  250  head  of 
beef.  A  new  Gehl  Mix-All  helps  make  it  a  highly 
efficient  operation. 

Gee's  farm  manager,  John  De Young,  figures 
the  Mix-All  saves  $1,000  in  feeding  out  his  beef. 
Here's  his  arithmetic:  Each  head  consumes  about 
2,500  lbs.  of  feed  to  market.  Mill  prices  set  the 
cost  at  $4.50  to  grind  and  mix  a  2,500-lb.  load. 
With  the  Gehl  Mix-All,  De  Young  does  the  job 
himself,  at  convenient  times,  at  a  cost  of  only 
$.50  for  PTO  power.  That's  a  big  money  saving 
of  $4.00  per  head  per  year  —  $1,000  per  year. 


John  DeYoung  — 

himself  for  mixi 


-  "pays" 
ng  feed. 


storage  bin  and  as  a  self-unloading 
trailer  to  fill  cattle  and  hog  feeders 
anywhere  on  the  farm." 


HOG-FEEDER 

FRED  ENGLISH  SAVES 

OVER  $2,500  A  YEAR 

Fred  English,  Bourbonnais,  Illi- 
nois, estimates  his  484  head  of 
swine  eat  approximately  334  tons 
of  feed  a  year.  His  new  Gehl 
Mix-All  prepares  well  over  two 
tons  of  supplement  at  a  cost  of 
$162.15  —  more  than  double  the 
feed  quantity  at  little  more  than 
mill  price  for  one  ton. 

English  figures  that,  by  buying 
feed  ingredients  in  bulk  and 
eliminating  outside  grinding  and 
mixing  expense,  he  cut  feed  costs 
$7.60  per  ton,  saving  big  money 
—  $2,500  a  year! 


Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  for  all 
of  the  facts  on  Gehl's  built-to-last 
Mix-All. 


i-  ■ 
i 
i 
i 


GEHL 


29-60  ' 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  MIC -4 1-29,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  complete  facts  on  the  big  money 
savings  I  can  make  with  a  Mix-All. 

Name   

Route   Town   

State   i  ,  □  I  am  a  student 
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Here  the  MORE  A  storage-feeder  unit  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  Simonson  feedlot  makes  the  liquid  sup- 
plement readily  available  to  the  cattle  at  all 
times,  with  practically  no  labor  cost. 


For  wintering  breeding  herds,  Morea  liquid 
supplement  works  perfectly.  This  portable 
storage-feeder  unit  on  the  D.  K.  Hereford  Ranch 
in  Ballantine,  Montana,  can  be  moved  where 
needed  to  simplify  winter  supplement  feeding 
anywhere  on  the  range. 


Reputation  feeder  Roy  Simonson  says— 


"My  cattle  do  better  on  MOREA  liquid  feed" 


Long-time  cattle  feeder,  Roy  Simonson 
of  Rolfe,  Iowa,  tried  MOREA  liquid  sup- 
plement for  the  first  time  several  years 
ago,  and  has  used  it  ever  since.  He  says, 
"In  four  years  I've  fed  more  than  3,000 
head  on  the  MOREA  feed  program.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  started  one  lot  of  cattle 
on  dry  protein  but  quit  because  the 
other  cattle  on  MOREA  liquid  feed  were 
doing  so  much  better.  I  get  excellent 
gains  using  MOREA  liquid  feed  and  keep 
my  cost  of  gain  mighty  low— $14.85  per 
100  lbs.  of  gain  on  my  last  bunch.  These 
steers  started  at  an  average  weight  of 
447  pounds  and  gained  an  average  of 
2.2  lbs.  per  head  per  day  for  361  days/' 

OTHER  FEEDERS  AGREE 

Many  experienced  cattlemen  agree  with 
Mr.  Simonson  on  the  value  of  the  Morea 
feed  program.  For  example,  George  LeFever 
of  Longmont,  Colorado,  says,  "I  fed  a  pen 
of  124  heifers  on  the  Morea  program  from 
start  to  finish.  The  results  were  better  than 
I  expected,  especially  on  the  low  cost  of 
gains -a  little  over  14^  per  pound.  These 


'/  Morea®  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Feed  Service  Corporation. 
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cattle  brought  top  price  on  the  Denver  mar- 
ket. After  the  packer  found  these  cattle 
dressed  out  62  % ,  with  uniform  white  fat  and 
excellent  marbling,  the  last  load  brought  an 
extra  premium." 

ETHAN0L  IS  THE  KEY 

Morea  liquid  supplement  helps  cattle  and 
sheep  to  digest  their  feed  faster  and  get 
more  feeding  value  out  of  roughage  and 
grain.  The  key  ingredient  is  ethanol  (ethyl 


alcohol)  in  combination  with  urea  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  molasses  and  trace  mineral 
elements.  For  the  full  explanation  of  how  it 
works,  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

You,  too,  can  profitably  fit  Morea  supple- 
ment into  your  feeding  program,  just  as 
Mr.  Simonson  has  done.  You  can  get  Morea 
liquid  feed  promptly  in  most  areas.  Write 
now  to  the  nearest  address  below  for  com- 
plete details  on  Morea  supplement. 


FEED  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  Crete,  Nebraska 


OR 


U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS  CO.,  99  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16  or  1901  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  57 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  Morea  liquid  feed,  including  the  new 
4-page  summary  report  of  how  it  works. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


.  STATE_ 


Mixer-distributorships  are  still  available  in  some  livestock  areas. 
If  interested,  write  in  on  your  business  letterhead. 
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. . .  with  this  easy 
drinking-water  treatment 


Shipping  fever  is  not  the  problem 
it  once  was.  Not  when  you  use 
this  quick,  effective  treatment — 
Terramycin®  Animal  Formula 
Soluble  Powder.  All  you  do  is 
medicate  the  drinking  water  for 
5-8  days  after  your  cattle  arrive. 

That  step  will  pay  off  big  in 
helping  to  prevent  and  control 
shipping  fever  outbreaks  that  can 
lead  to  costly  weight  losses. 

Tests  with  over  30,000  cattle 
showed  Terramycin*  helped  pre- 
vent up  to  80%  of  the  shipping 
fever  cases,  and  helped  reduce 
the  number  of  animals  requiring 
individual  treatment  by  83%. 

And  Terramycin  treatment 
helps  calves  get  adjusted  to  feed- 


lot  faster  .  .  .  overcome  the  set- 
backs due  to  the  stress  of  ship- 
ping and  their  new  environment 
.  .  .  gets  calves  on  feed  faster. 

All  this  at  the  same  time  you're 
taking  the  easy  way  for  protec- 
tion against  shipping  fever  out- 
breaks. 

See  your  supplier  today. 

♦Brand  of  oxy  tetracycline 


Pfizer 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn  6,  N.Y. 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being™ 


Each  pound  treats  250  gal- 
lons of  water  .  .  .  provides 
all  the  Terramycin  needed 
daily  for  fifty  450-lb.  calves. 
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Prices  steady  to  lower,  $24  on  Choice  Steers. 
Prices  steady,  $15-16  on  Barrows  and  Gilts. 

Bv  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

•    Michigan  State  University  ^  Prkes  iower>  $17_18  on  Choice  Spring  Lambs. 


Use  Shrinkage  Guide  to  Boost  Profits 


F:EDER  LIVE  STOCK  usually 
move  in  greatest  volume  in 
October.  Ranges  close,  weather 
gets  colder  and  harvests  provide  feed 
grains  for  finishing.  As  both  ranchers 
and  live  stock  feeders  consider  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  stocker  and  feeder 
animals,  a  review  of  the  importance 
of  shrinkage  is  timely.  The  increase 
in  direct  marketing  also  makes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  shrinkage  es- 
sential for  intelligent  trading. 

The  Western  Livestock  Marketing 
Research  Committee  at  Denver  sug- 
gests that  these  points  be  watched 
when  buying  and  selling  live  stock: 

1.  The  highest  price  per  pound 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  the  highest 
return  per  animal.  It  depends  upon 
how  many  pounds  are  counted. 

2.  If  live  stock  sold  with  a  pencil 
shrink  are  weighed  early  in  the 
morning  with  an  overnight  stand, 
then  the  buyer  is  getting  benefit  of 
two  shrinkages  in  the  weight. 

3.  If  animals  are  moved  off  the 
ranch  and  weighed  on  scales  away 
from  the  ranch,  the  weight  shrinks 
some  more.  Keeping  records  is  im- 
portant to  know  how  much  shrink- 
age to  allow  in  these  cases. 

4.  Weighing  away  from  the  farm 
or  ranch  also  involves  certain  ex- 
penses— transportation,  yardage,  and 
commissions.  These  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

5.  Cutbacks  are  important,  too.  If 
a  large  "cut"  is  made,  the  average 
price  can  be  lowered  a  great  deal. 
Uniform  lots  pay  off  in  two  ways — 
first,  pound  for  pound,  buyers  are 
willing  to  pay  more;  and,  second,  it 
eliminates  the  argument  for  cut- 
backs. 

Shrinkage  tables  are  available  and 
should  be  handy  when  buying  or  sell- 
ing live  stock.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  what  prices  should  be 
asked  with  specific  shrinks  to  net 
given  prices. 

August  Hog  Price  Top  Was  $19 

Hog  prices  reached  a  high  in  early 
August  as  top  hogs  just  reached  $19. 
This  is  a  dollar  lower  than  the  $20 
peak  we  thought  likely.  Prices  then 
declined  through  August  to  the  $15.50 
level  late  in  the  month.  We  did  ex- 
pect prices  to  reach  a  peak  to  be  fair- 
ly well  maintained.  Why?  Because 
our  estimate  of  the  pigs  saved  from 
early  spring  pig  crop,  based  on  USDA 
data,  was  about  18%  less  than  in  1959. 
Most  of  the  August  slaughter  would 
normally  be  pigs  farrowed  in  this  pe- 
riod. However,  August  slaughter  was 
much  higher  than  would  be  expected, 
only  5  To  below  a  year  ago.  And,  too, 
we  went  into  August  with  a  larger 
carryover  of  pork  in  cold  storage  than 
usual. 

In  addition,  the  demand  for  pork 
became  sluggish  in  August  due  to  hot 
weather  and  increased  supplies  of 
beef  and  lamb. 

Whether  the  spring  pig  crop  was 
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Shrink  Arithmetic  Guide 

(Cattle  Price  per  100  pounds) 
Asking 

Price    2%        3%        4%  6% 


Needed  to  Co 

$35  $35.71 
34.69 
33.67 
32.66 


mpensate  for  Sh 

$36.08  $36.46 


34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 


31.63 
30.61 
29.59 
28.57 
27.55 
26.53 
25.51 
24.49 
23.47 
22.45 
21.43 
20.41 


35.05 
34.02 
32.99 
31.96 
30.93 
29.88 
28.87 
27.84 
26.80 
25.77 
24.74 
23.71 
22.68 
21.65 
20.62 


35.42 
34.37 
33.33 
32.29 
31.25 
30.21 
29.17 
28.12 
27.08 
26.04 
25.00 
23.96 
22.92 
21.87 
20.83 


rink  age 

$37.23 
36.17 
35.11 
34.04 
32.98 
31.91 
30.85 
29.79 
28.72 
27.66 
26.60 
25.53 
24.47 
23.40 
22.34 
21.28 


underestimated  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  for  now  we  are  going  to  stick  to 
our  guns  that  hog  prices  should  not 
drop  below  $15  for  any  sustained  pe- 
riod this  fall.  For  October,  we  look  for 
barrow  and  gilt  prices  at  Chicago  to 
range  between  $15  and  $16  for  the 
200-220  weights. 

Cattle  marketings  increased  in  Au- 
gust. Hot  summer  temperatures  and 
increased  supplies  caused  prices  to 
ease  off  late  in  the  month.  In  October 
we  expect  prices  to  weaken.  There 
are  more  cattle  in  the  United  States 


than  ever  before.  We  have  now  moved 
into  that  phase  of  the  cattle  cycle 
where  slaughter  is  increasing,  as  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  chart. 
Larger  seasonal  marketings  of  grass 
cattle  will  occur  in  October.  All  of 
these  will  cause  some  downward 
pressure  on  cattle  and  beef  prices. 
We  expect  choice  steer  prices  at  Chi- 
cago to  average  about  $24  per  hun- 
dredweight in  October.  Watch  for  the 
USDA's  Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed 
Report  to  be  released  on  October  17. 
We  will  analyze  it  in  the  next  issue. 

Lamb  Market  Unexpectedly  Lower 

The  lamb  market  has  been  much 
lower  than  expected.  We  are  not  sure 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  three 
months.  Slaughter  has  been  well 
above  levels  that  would  be  estimated 
from  the  size  of  the  lamb  crop.  Evi- 
dently, lambs  are  moving  earlier 
from  range  areas  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  this  year's  crop  is  going  to 
slaughter  than  last  year.  Also,  the 
larger  supplies  of  beef  have  depressed 
lamb  prices.  We  feel  that  choice 
lambs  at  Chicago  will  average  be- 
tween $17  and  $18  this  month. 

Feeder  lamb  prices  have  dropped 
sharply.  Prospects  for  profits  in  lamb 
feeding  this  coming  season  have  im- 
proved because  of  these  low  feeder 
lamb  prices. 

Regarding  the  feed  situation,  an- 
other large  corn  crop  is  in  sight,  sec- 
ond only  to  the  record  crop  of  1959. 


Slaughter  Trends  in  Cattle  Cycles 
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'T'HIS  CHART  SHOWING  the  rise 
and  fall  of  cattle  and  calf  slaughter 
resulting  from  changes  in  supply,  shows 
how  the  slaughter  upturn  is  coming 
earlier  in  this  cattle  cycle  than  in  the 
previous  one,  which  began  in  1949. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  and  calves 

•  OCTOBER,  1960 


on  farms  has  been  increasing  for  three 
years  as  cows  and  calves  were  withheld 
from  market  in  order  to  expand  breeding 
and  feeding  programs.  Total  slaughter 
did  not  turn  upward  until  1960.  Note 
also  the  rising  trend  toward  feeding  out 
more  heifers. 


The  oat  crop  was  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year,  but  below  average. 
The  production  of  barley  was  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  the  grain 
sorghum  crop  is  expected  to  also  be 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Although  total  feed  grain  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  decline  this  year, 
a  larger  carryover  from  previous 
crops  will  bring  total  supplies  up  to 
record  levels.  The  carryover,  mostly 
corn  and  grain  sorghum,  represents 
about  30%  of  the  total  supply.  Most 
of  the  carryover  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government. 

Large  Government  stocks  of  corn 
will  mean  that  prices  will  again  be 
tied  to  the  support  rate.  The  support 
is  about  $1.06  per  bushel  nationally, 
down  six  cents  from  last  year.  Look 
for  prices  near  90  cents  this  fall  (dry 
basis),  but  advancing  above  the  $1.00 
level  later  in  the  crop  year.  Corn 
should  be  cheap  relative  to  oats  again 
this  year. 

Corn  planting  was  late  in  many 
areas  last  spring.  Should  soft  corn 
become  a  problem  this  fall,  prices  will 
likely  be  depressed  even  more  at  har- 
vest. Such  an  eventuality  would  also 
increase  the  demand  for  feeders,  par- 
ticularly yearlings,  to  make  quick 
use  of  the  corn. 

Range  feed  supplies  should  be  ade- 
quate this  winter  except  in  certain 
areas  west  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide. However,  the  balance  between 
available  forage  supplies  and  live 
stock  numbers  will  be  the  tightest 
since  the  1956-57  season,  according  to 
the  USDA  Range  Report. 

Protein  supplement  should  be 
lower  priced  this  fall  than  last.  Stock 
up  if  soybean  meal,  bulk  Decatur,  is 
down  around  $50  per  ton  or  below.  If 
above  $55  buy  on  hand-to-mouth 
basis. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 

Sept.  Month  Year 

1960  Ago  Ago 

Steers,  prime  $25.96  $27.48  $28.75 

Steers,  choice  24.37  25.30  27  45 

Steers,  good  22.56  23.15  25.88 

Heifers,  choice  23.28  24.75   

Heifers,   good   .   24  98 

Cows,  commercial  14.75  16  32  18 .85 

Bulls  18.62  19.52  23.75 

Veal  calves,  choice  24  50  27.10   

Feeder  Steers,  good  22 .96  24.25  28.50 

Barrows   (200-220)  16  60  18  60  14.76 

Sows    (330-400)  14.87  15.50  12.70 

Lambs,   choice  19  35  20.55  21.20 

Lambs,    good  17.35  19  35  19  45 

Feeder  lambs  16.14  17.38  18  50 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow  1.20  1.21  1.29 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard  1.98  1.95  2.06 

Oats,  No.  2,  white  .67  .73  .70 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  67  50  67  00  61.30 

Soybean  meal,  44%  57  40  54  50  55  40 

Linseed  meal.  34%  58.00  57.50  71  50 

Tankage,   60%  70  00  70.00  81  50 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio  13.8  15  0  11.5 


Weekly  Dressed  Meat  Prices 
(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per  100  pounds) 
Beef 


Prime  700'800-  

Prime   700/800*  41.87  42.75 

Good  40  56  40.75 

Veal,  choice  48  50  47  00 
Lamb 

Prime  45/55*  43  50  44.50 

Choice  55/65*  43.50  44.50 
Pork 

Loins  8/12*  46.68  47.50 

Butts  4/8*  35.45  37.50 

Hams,  smk.  12/16*  48  50  50.00 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8*  33  00  35.25 

Lard  1*   cartons  15.75  14.50 


44.25 
42.31 
51.00 


45.25 

46.44 
31  50 
49.25 
34.25 
12.38 


Buy  Your  Feed 
By  the  Season 


By  Leonard  Schrubcn    •    Kansas  State  University 


FEED  CONCENTRATES 


DON'T  PERMIT  an  abundance 
of  cheap  feed  to  lull  you  into 
a  sense  of  false  security  re- 
garding profits  on  the  1960-61  feed- 
ing season.  Profits  won't  come  your 
way  simply  because  feed  is  cheap 
and  abundant,  and  sloppy  handling 
of  live  stock  never  does  pay  off. 

Cheap  feed  is  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Most  farmers  are  tempted  to  bid 
too  high  for  replacements.  Cattle 
feeders  especially  will  have  to  "buy 
right"  this  fall  because  it  looks  like 
you'll  be  working  against  a  declining 
price  trend  for  fat  cattle.  Hog  and 
lamb  feeders  can't  go  to  sleep  either 
although  price  trends  for  finished 
hogs  and  lambs  look  more  favorable. 

Feed  concentrate  supply  is  a  whop- 
ping new  record  160  tons  per  100  ani- 
mal units  for  the  coming  feed-year. 
A  combination  of  late  growing  season 
and  an  early  frost  could  drop  harvest 
prices  of  corn  and  milo  to  the  10  per 
pound  range.  We  really  don't  expect 
this  low  a  price  except  under  ex- 
tremely adverse  circumstances.  But 
feed  will  be  cheap. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  to  take 
profitable  advantage  of  the  situation? 
What  are  the  alternatives? 

Answers  aren't  easy  and  in  the 
final  analysis  only  you  and  your 
banker  can  decide  what  program  you 
are  best  set  up  to  handle.  We  hope 
this  review  of  the  feed  situation  and 
the  background  conditions  resulting 
from  full  steam  ahead  crop  produc- 
tion will  help  you  make  the  proper 
decision. 

Big  Supplies  of  Corn,  Milo 

Two  tons  of  feed  concentrates  will 
be  available  for  every  ton  needed  this 
year  if  stockmen  feed  at  the  long- 
time average  rate  of  about  80  tons 
per  100  animal  units.  An  animal  unit 
is  equivalent  to  one  milk  cow  as  far 
as  feed  consumption  is  concerned. 
Heavier  feeding  has  been  the  rule  the 
last  couple  seasons.  Last  year  the 
rate  jumped  to  about  95  tons  and 
about  the  same  record  rate  is  ex- 
pected this  season.  Even  so,  the  car- 
ryout  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  is 
expected  to  be  larger  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  amount  fed,  as  well  as 
the  supply  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying graph  at  top  of  this  page. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  crop 
has  been  all  fed  out  before  the  end  of 
the  season.  Look  at  the  graph  which 
shows  the  quantity  left  over  at  the 
end  of  each  year  since  1952.  We  start- 
ed this  year  with  almost  half  a  sea- 
son's feed  requirements  on  hand. 

Here  is  a  rundown  on  the  different 
kinds  of  feed.  We  are  taking  the  over- 
all U.  S.  situation  into  account.  Con- 
ditions in  your  state  may  differ  some- 
what but  with  overlapping  markets 
and  fast  transportation  you  aren't 
likely  to  be  immune  to  the  general 
trend. 

Corn  production  is  topping  the  4 
billion  bushel  mark  again  this  year. 
Except  for  the  1959  shocker  of  4.4 
billion  bushels,  this  year  would  be  a 
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record.  It  still  is  a  lot  of  corn;  more 
than  will  be  fed  this  year.  So,  don't 
look  for  the  corn  surplus  to  go  away. 

Even  with  a  smaller  crop,  the  sup- 
ply of  corn  is  greater  than  a  year  ago 
because  of  the  increased  supply  of 
old  corn  on  hand  when  harvest  be- 
gan. Not  as  much  was  fed  as  was  pro- 
duced. 

Year  by  year  corn  surpluses  have 
increased  and  this  year  there  will  be 
close  to  a  6  billion  bushel  supply  at 
the  start  of  the  season.  Normally  be- 
tween 3  and  3V2  billion  bushels  are 
used.  Last  year's  heavy  feeding 
pushed  use  above  the  4  billion  mark 
for  the  first  time. 

The  corn  export  market  is  grow- 
ing, too.  As  incomes  increase  in  for- 
eign countries  these  people  eat  more 
live  stock  products.  U.  S.  economic 
growth  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
live  stock  industry  can  find  a  market 
for  all  that  is  being  produced  at  pres- 
ent price  levels.  Exports  have  topped 
the  200  million  bushel  mark  the  last 
2  years.  The  long-time  average  is 
about  150  million  bushels 

Grain  sorghum  is  a  new  giant 
among  feed  grains.  Production  has 
doubled  with  the  new  hybrids,  devel- 
opment of  irrigation,  summer  fallow 
and  wheat  acreage  allotments.  The 
1960  crop  will  be  the  fourth  largest 
crop  in  a  row  currently  estimated  at 
nearly  550  million  bushels. 

Live  stock  feeders  are  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  milo,  as 
grain  sorghum  is  generally  called,  is 
an  excellent  feed.  Current  research 
indicates  milo  to  be  worth  about  95% 
of  corn  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis 
when  fattening  cattle  and  hogs.  Some 
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Buy  the  cheapest  supplement  relative  to  the  job  it  will  do  in  the  feedlot.  One  way  to 
compare  prices  is  to  figure  the  cost  per  pound  of  protein^  For  example,  a  41%  protein 
meal  has  820  pounds  protein  per  ton  (41%  for  2,000  pounds).  Divide  this  820  pounds 
into  the  price  per  ton  and  the  answer  is  the  cost  per  pound  of  protein.  Do  this  for 
other  sources  of  protein  available  and  you  have  your  basis  for  comparison  of  prices. 


experiments  show  milo  to  equal  corn. 
For  feeding  dairy  cattle  and  fatten- 
ing lambs  it's  considered  to  be  equal 
to  corn. 

The  feeding  season  is  starting  with 
a  record  supply  of  old-crop  milo  on 
hand.  Currently  this  is  estimated  at 
585  million  bushels  which  is  about 
equal  to  one  crop.  Unless  some  un- 
foreseen disaster  hits,  look  for  a  rec- 
ord supply  of  milo.  This  will  continue 
to  entice  the  Southwest  to  finish  cat- 
tle and  go  into  the  hog  business. 

To  illustrate  this  kind  of  pressure 
we  have  compared  the  hog-milo  price 
relationship  in  Texas  with  the  hog- 
corn  ratio  in  Iowa.  Texas  is  the  lead- 
ing milo  producer  and  Iowa  is  the 
number  one  corn  state.  In  practical- 
ly every  one  of  the  last  dozen  years 
the  Texas  ratio  was  more  favorable 
than  in  Iowa.  This  doesn't  guaran- 
tee the  Texans  a  profit — but  if  the 
Iowa  hog  raisers  can  make  money 
fattening  hogs  they  have  a  good  in- 
centive to  raise  hogs  in  Texas. 

1960  Oat  Crop  Below  Average 

Oats  production  this  year  was  up 
from  the  short  1959  crop  but  still 
well  below  average.  As  a  result,  total 
supplies  of  1.4  billion  bushels  are 
about  equal  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
This  quantity  is  well  below  average 
and  you  will  not  hear  much  about  an 
oversupply  of  oats  this  year. 

Barley  still  is  an  important  feed 
crop  in  many  areas.  Production  this 
year  virtually  matched  the  1959  crop. 


Index  of 
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Prices 
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CAVINGS  OF  30?l  per  100  pounds  of 
grain  for  fattening  hogs  and  cattle 
have  been  made  by  farmers  who  were 
willing  to  compare  feeding  values  and 
prices  of  different  grains.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  your 
feed  dollar  you  must  be  alert  to  price 


changes.  One  grain  is  almost  always 
lower  than  any  other.  A  knowledge  of 
animal  nutrition,  actual  feeding  practice, 
and  good  judgment  in  adapting  rations 
r.re  the  tools  you  need  for  making  feed 
substitution  pay  off.  Review  your  feed 
buying  habits  for  possible  savings. 


Total  supplies,  including  the  old-crop 
carryover,  is  about  equal  to  the  av- 
erage of  the  past  several  years.  It 
looks  as  if  there  will  be  enough  bar- 
ley this  year  but  not  a  burdensome 
surpJus. 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  will  weigh 
heavy  on  the  market  during  and  after 
harvest.  Heavy  feeding  rates  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  price  relation  be- 
tween live  stock  and  grain.  Keep  an 
eye  on  the  harvest  weather  for  an 
indication  of  a  lot  of  soft  corn  and 
wet  milo.  An  early  frost  or  a  wet  sea- 
son could  cause  real  trouble  in  view 
of  the  late  start  in  many  areas. 

Corn  prices  at  terminal  markets 
are  expected  to  decline  further.  If 
early  frost  should  prevent  maturity 
of  the  crop  in  a  large  area  the  price  of 
corn  of  higher  quality  would  likely 
strengthen  but  would  push  down  the 
average  price  in  the  country.  In  past 
years  corn  prices  have  weakened 
when  crops  in  excess  of  3  billion 
bushels  were  harvested  and  this 
year's  crop  promises  to  top  4  billion. 

Grain  sorghum  prices  are  expected 
to  show  a  greater  than  usual  seasonal 
decline.  Storage  space  in  commercial 
facilities  is  reported  to  be  scarce. 
Oats  and  barley  prices  are  expected  to 
be  relatively  higher  during  the  1960- 
61  feeding  season  compared  to  the 
last  season. 

You  can  get  a  good  idea  what  to 
expect  by  looking  at  the  accompany- 
ing price  pattern  charts.  They  show 
how  prices  have  gone  up  and  down 
with  the  season.  Corn  and  milo  prices 
tend  to  dip  in  the  fall.  Oats  and  bar- 
ley in  the  summer.  The  seasonal 
swings  are  shown  in  index  form  so 
you  can  more  easily  compare  one 
grain  with  another.  The  important 
point  is  to  note  when  changes  typical- 
ly occur. 

In  "How  to  Make  Your  Feed  Dol- 
lars Stretch"  (The  Producer,  Sep- 
tember, 1960),  we  pointed  out  that 
grain  sorghum  may  be  a  better  buy 
for  fattening  beef  cattle  and  hogs  this 
season.  With  corn  at  $1  per  bushel, 
for  example,  you  can  pay  up  to  $1.64 
per  cwt.  for  grain  sorghum  and  still 
get  equal  feeding  value  for  fattening 
beef  cattle.  For  finishing  hogs,  you 
can  pay  up  to  $1.61  per  cwt.  for  grain 
sorghum  when  corn  is  $1  per  bushel. 

When  buying  either  concentrates 
or  protein  feeds,  you  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  seasonal  price  swings. 
Savings  could  be  considerable.  Check 
the  following  table  for  the  usual  high 
and  low  price  months  of  various  feed 
grains. 


Feed 
Corn 
Oats 
Barley 

Soybean  Oil  Meal 
Cottonseed  Meal 
Linseed  Oil  Meal 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Alfalfa  Meal 


High  Low 

Change 

Aug 

Nov 

14% 

May 

Aug 

23% 

Apr 

Aug 

10% 

Jul 

Dec 

17% 

Jul 

Oct 

7% 

Jan 

Jun 

13% 

Jan 

Jun 

24% 

Jan 

Jun 

22% 
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It  Takes  More  Than  Beauty  to  Win 


Live  stock  judges  are  paying  more  attention 
to  profit-making  potential  than  the  fine  points  that  brought 
show  ring  purple  ribbons  in  the  past. 
Here's  how  some  of  our  judging  standards  are  changing. 


By  Jim  Henry 


LIVE  STOCK  JUDGES  in  the 
show  ring  this  year  are  picking 
profit-makers  rather  than 
beauty  winners.  To  rate  a  blue  rib- 
bon during  the  1960-61  show  season, 
meat  animals  have  to  prove  they  can 
make  a  profit  for  their  owners. 

Expert  judges  of  beef  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  appreciate  beauty  just  as 
much  as  anyone.  But  when  in  the 
ring,  they  are  looking  for  the  charac- 
teristics that  make  an  animal  profit- 
able rather  than  beautiful. 

Judges  want  to  pick  an  animal  that 
a  farmer  can  raise  economically  and 
sell  for  a  top  price. 

Here  are  some  typical  comments 
from  leading  judges  who  pick  win- 
ners at  the  b  i  g  live  stock  shows 
around  the  country.  These  comments 
are  a  good  indication  of  present  show 
ring  standards.  Even  if  you  never  go 
after  prize  money,  they  may  give  you 
some  ideas  for  extra  live  stock  feed- 
ing and  breeding  profit. 

Wasty  Steers  Won't  Win 

W.  J.  Largent,  a  Raton,  New  Mexi- 
co, beef  judge,  says,  "Show  ring  and 
commercial  feedlot  standards  should 
be  the  same.  You  must  have  eco- 
nomical gain  along  with  quality." 

"There  has  been  a  definite  trend  to- 
ward size  in  judging  dairy  cattle,  es- 
pecially in  certain  breeds,"  says  Dr. 
R.  P.  Niedermeirer,  University  of 
Wisconsin  dairy  expert.  "However, 
size  alone  is  not  enough — an  animal 
has  to  be  sharp  and  have  good  dairy 
character  for  high  production." 

R.  G.  Plager  of  John  Morrel  &  Co., 
states,  "The  main  difference  between 
judging  hogs  in  1960  as  compared  to 
some  years  ago  is  that  we  now  em- 
phasize natural  muscling  or  meati- 
ness  and  want  only  sufficient  finish 
to  produce  quality  pork  cuts." 

It  is  understandable  that  a  lot  of 
people  feel  all  show  animals  have 
been  pampered.  But  W.  R.  Thurber, 
Windhorst,  Texas,  beef  cattle  judge 
says,  "Actually  they  are  no  different 
than  millions  of  everyday  market 
animals.  They  simply  have  been 
shined  up  for  the  show." 

Beef  judges  look  beneath  this  sur- 
face beauty  when  placing  a  class. 
Largent  says  two-thirds  of  the  steers 
shown  at  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  in  Chicago  last  year  that 
weighed  over  1,000  pounds  were  car- 
rying from  100  to  150  pounds  too 
much  fat.  This  can  be  detected  by 
the  touch  and  carefully  watching  the 
animal  walk. 

"This  extra  fat  is  costly,"  says  Lar- 
gent. "After  you  get  enough  fat  on  a 
steer  so  that  the  flesh  is  properly 
marbled,  giving  the  meat  flavor  and 
tenderness,  everything  after  that  is 
absolute  waste." 

Judges  don't  like  wasty  steers.  Ac- 
cording to  Largent,  "The  steer  that 
excels  in  high  price  cuts,  is  not  over- 
done, has  a  firm,  elastic  touch  and 


very  little  waste,  is  a  top  steer.  Of 
course,  size  for  age,  conformation  and 
balance  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation." 

Most  beef  judges  are  veering  away 
from  the  smaller  animals  that  were 
popular  a  few  years  ago.  A  middle- 
of-the-road  type  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  this  year.  "One  that  has 
weight  enough  to  make  a  profit,  but 
without  extreme  bulk,  and  quality 
enough  to  satisfy  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  most  housewives,"  says 
Thurber. 

Want  to  look  over  your  cattle  and 
compare  them  with  a  judge's  opinion? 
Here's  what  Thurber  says  about  over- 
all type:  "A  desirable  steer  has  the 
greatest  proportion  of  his  weight  in 
the  loin,  rib  and  rear  quarter.  How- 
ever, a  steer  must  eat  to  produce 
these  qualities  and  the  best  eaters 
have  the  belly,  the  forequarters,  the 
bone,  and  the  hide  to  protect  them 
from  the  elements. 

Just  as  the  need  for  economical 
gains  and  quality  cuts  changed  beef 
judging  standards,  these  factors  have 
caused  shifts  in  the  hog  picture. 
Along  with  good  meat-type,  hog 
judges  now  are  looking  for  hogs  with 
good  substance  and  ruggedness,  with- 
out being  coarse,  so  they  can  be  pro- 
duced economically. 

Plager  sums  it  up  this  way:  "The 
prize-winning  hogs  today  are  the 
kind  that  combine  desirable  produc- 
tion characteristics  with  desirable 
carcass  characteristics." 

Meat-Type  Hog  is  All  Muscle 

Judges  know  that  a  farmer  has  to 
stick  with  a  type  of  hog  he  can  afford 
to  produce.  That's  why  you'll  find 
them  putting  emphasis  on  width  of 
chest,  spring  of  rib  and  other  signs  of 
vitality  and  vigor. 

Plager  believes  we  are  now  on  the 
right  track  with  our  present  hog 
judging  standards.  He  doesn't  look 
for  any  changes  in  the  near  future. 

Probably  the  biggest  question  in 
most  farmers'  minds  is  just  what  is  a 
meat-type  hog?  Plager  says,  "Meat- 
type  means  just  exactly  what  it  says 
— a  hog  with  an  abundance  of  natural 
muscling  and  meatiness.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  a  well  developed  ham,  a 
full,  thick  loin  nicely  turned  over  the 
top  and  a  meaty  shoulder." 

"A  meat-type  hog  will  walk  out 
with  all  four  legs  set  out  on  the  cor- 
ners of  his  body.  His  ham  will  be 
wider  than  any  other  part  of  his  body 
and  he  will  have  a  good  width  of 
chest.  You  should  be  able  to  see  the 
muscles  work  in  both  of  his  hams  and 
shoulders  when  he  walks.  This  shows 
his  width  is  made  up  of  natural  mus- 
cling rather  than  fat." 

"Style  and  balance  are  also  desir- 
able," says  Plager.  "The  trim  under- 
lined hog,  with  all  sections  of  his 
body  in  correct  proportion  has  bal- 
ance and  eye  appeal.  The  'meat-type' 


hog  is  not  a  monstrosity  as  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  think.  Prize-winning 
hogs  in  both  live  and  carcass  shows 
are  those  with  a  great  deal  of  eye 
appeal." 

The  true  meat-type  hog  has  enough 
substance  and  growing  ability  to 
reach  a  market  weight  of  200  pounds 
in  six  months  or  less  under  farm  con- 
ditions. He  will  retain  his  meatiness 
even  while  being  pushed  for  rapid 
gain. 

In  the  last  10  or  15  years  sheep 
judges  have  been  putting  more  em- 
phasis on  the  back  end  of  the  sheep. 
This  is  because  the  higher  priced  leg 
of  mutton  and  lamb  chops  come  from 
this  area. 

Although  there  is  a  considerable 
variation  from  breed  to  breed,  ani- 
mals winning  blue  ribbons  have  and 
show  uniform  quality  and  meatiness. 
In  Rambouillet  classes  especially, 
more  emphasis  is  being  put  on  con- 
formation and  meat  quality.  Shrop- 
shires  topping  their  classes  in  some 
areas  tend  to  be  bigger  and  more 
open-faced  than  in  the  past.  How- 
ever, the  smaller,  chunkier  Shrop- 
shires  probably  still  win  the  most 
classes. 

Top  quality  lambs  are  vigorous, 
bright-eyed,  active  and  possess  a 
bright  fleece  with  a  pink  skin  that  is 
relatively  free  of  wrinkles.  Wool  may 
extend  to  muzzle  but  not  in  such  ex- 
cessive amount  as  to  cause  wool 
blindness. 

Sheep  judges  also  look  for  animals 
that  are  broad  and  deep  through  the 
chest.  The  back  should  be  straight 
and  thick,  ribs  arched  and  the  rump 
long  and  level,  and  legs  thick  with 
meat. 

Where  to  put  the  blue  ribbon  in  a 
dairy  cattle  class  is  definitely  a 
tough  decision  for  the  most  expert 
judges.  Here,  they  are  dealing  with 
milk  production — and,  unless  pro- 
duction records  are  included  in  the 
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evaluation,  type  and  dairy  character 
are  the  key  points. 

Neidermeirer  points  out  that  there 
is  some  variation  of  type  with  dif- 
ferent breeds,  but  it's  still  a  good 
indicator  of  a  cow's  milk  producing 
ability.  He  says:  "If  we  could  get 
enough  accurate  information  on  the 
relationship  of  lifetime  production 
to  type,  it  would  probably  be  great- 
er than  present  studies  indicate." 

Dairy  Judges  Stress  "Production" 

Look  for  dairy  judges  to  continue 
using  the  mammary  system  and  body 
capacity  as  the  best  "earmark"  of  a 
cow's  production.  Neidermeirer  of 
Wisconsin  says,  "Freedom  of  exces- 
sive flesh  is  usually  characteristic  of 
high  producers — however,  be  careful 
not  to  confuse  dairy  characteristics 
with  weakness.  Most  good  producers 
are  'lean'  because  they  have  worked 
hard  producing  milk." 

You'll  find  dairy  judges  looking  for 
an  animal  that  is  straight  and  strong 
over  the  back  and  loin.  One  that  has 
a  lot  of  spring  in  both  fore  and  aft 
rib.  They  want  a  cow  with  a  nearly 
level,  square  rump  that  blends 
smoothly  over  the  tailhead.  She 
should  be  deep  in  the  heart  and 
smooth  over  the  shoulders. 

With  modern  time-saving  milking 
methods  the  shape  of  the  udder  is 
more  important  than  a  few  years  ago. 
It  should  be  large  and  well  attached 
at  both  the  front  and  rear.  The  teats 
have  to  be  squarely  placed  and  of 
uniform  size.  A  winning  cow  has  good 
hind  legs  with  hocks  that  are  not 
sickled.  She'll  be  sharp  over  the  with- 
ers and  have  short  pasterns  that  will 
stand  up  for  a  long  life  of  high  pro- 
duction. 

If  you  possibly  can  work  it  into 
your  farm  work,  get  to  a  good  live- 
stock show.  Be  there  when  they  pick 
the  winners!  And  you'll  realize  it 
takes  more  than  beauty  to  win. 
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Michigan  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Patterns 


Third  in  a  series  of  articles  on  how  producers 
in  leading  live  stock  states  market  meat  animals. 


Br  Robert  C.  Kramer 


Michigan  State  University 
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ALTHOUGH  MICHIGAN  is  re- 
garded as  an  industrial  state, 
Lagriculture  is  important. 
Around  700,000  people  live  on  the 
state's  125,000  farms.  The  average 
farm  has  130  acres. 

Farmers  receive  more  than  $700,- 
000,000  annually  for  the  sale  of  their 
products.  Live  stock  and  live  stock 
products  contribute  nearly  60%  of 
the  state's  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings. 

In  1959,  Michigan  ranked  18th  in 
the  United  States  in  the  cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  meat  animals.  It 
ranked  15th  in  the  United  States  in 
the  value  of  all  live  stock  and  live 
stock  products. 

When  the  annual  January  1  inven- 
tories are  taken,  Michigan  counts 
nearly  2,000,000  head  of  cattle  and 
calves;  nearly  one-half  million  head 
of  sheep  and  lambs;  and  over  700,000 
head  of  hogs. 

The  8,000,000  people  in  Michigan 
consume  more  meat  than  is  produced 
in  the  state,  so  a  lot  of  live  animals 
are  shipped  into  Michigan  for  slaugh- 
ter. In  addition  to  the  live  animals 
which  are  shipped  in,  carcass  meats 
are  also  shipped  in  for  merchandising 
in  Michigan  meat  markets.  (See 
Tables) 

To  handle  the  live  stock  that  is  pro- 
duced in  Michigan  as  well  as  that 
which  is  shipped  in,  there  are  218 
commercial  slaughter  plants  in  the 
state. 

Cattle,  Calf  Numbers  Increase 

Handling  this  live  stock  from  the 
farm  to  the  packing  plant,  we  find  52 
licensed  live  stock  auctions,  one  ter- 
minal market,  25  local  markets  and 
about  450  country  dealers. 

After  the  meat  has  been  slaugh- 
tered and  disassembled  in  the  meat 
packing  plants,  over  9,000  retail  stores 
sell  three-fourths  of  the  total  to  the 
Michigan  consuming  public.  Restaur- 
ants and  institutions  market  one- 
fourth  of  all  meat  consumed  in  the 
state. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in 
live  stock  marketing  in  Michigan  in 
the  recent  decades.  Let's  examine 
many  of  these  changes  carefully. 

The  cattle  and  calf  industry  in 
Michigan  has  increased  in  total 
numbers.  The  1960  inventory  showed 
more  cattle  and  calves  than  the  1950- 
59  average.  Two  different  trends  are 
taking  place.  Dairy  cow  numbers 
have  been  falling  and  are  100,000 
head  below  the  10-year  average.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  beef  cattle  popu- 
lation has  been  increasing.  Beef  cows, 
beef  calves  and  beef  steers  have  each 
increased  in  number  in  recent  years. 
Beef  bull  and  beef  heifer  numbers 
have  stayed  about  the  same. 

An  annual  inventory  of  the  swine 
industry  does  not  tell  as  much  as  it 
does  in  the  cattle  industry;  never- 
theless, there  were  fewer  hog  num- 
bers in  Michigan  on  January  1  of  this 
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year  than  the  10-year  average.  In 
fact,  the  numbers  were  down  by 
about  44,000  head.  This  contrasts  with 
the  national  inventory  which  was  up 
7%  over  the  10-year  average.  Michi- 
gan's swine  population  has  been  de- 
clining relative  to  the  national  swine 
numbers. 

Michigan  sheep  population  has 
been  declining  compared  with  the  10- 
year  average.  Nationally,  sheep  num- 
bers have  been  up  in  the  three  most 
recent  inventories. 

In  summary,  Michigan's  swine  and 
sheep  populations  have  not  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  national  in- 
crease. Cattle  numbers  have  been  ris- 
ing slowly.  Beef  cattle  numbers  have 
been  increasing  quite  a  bit,  while 
dairy  cattle  numbers  have  been  de- 
creasing. 

Direct  Hog  Selling  Declines 

A  recent  study  in  Michigan  shows 
that  the  decentralization  of  live  stock 
marketing,  which  began  back  in  the 
1930's,  has  continued  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  If  we  take  a  look  at  cattle 
and  calf  marketings  compared  with 
two  decades  ago,  this  is  the  picture  in 
Michigan.  There  has  been  very  little 
change  in  the  sale  of  slaughter  cattle 
and  calves  by  Michigan  farmers  on 
terminal  markets — 35%  in  1940  and 
38%  in  1956.  The  increase  came  from 
slaughter  steers  and  heifers. 

There  was  a  decline  in  the  market- 
ing of  slaughter  cattle  and  calves  by 
Michigan  farmers  to  dealers.  This 
dropped  from  25%  in  1940  to  2%  in 
1956.  Auction  markets  became  much 
more  important  in  Michigan  as  an 
outlet  for  slaughter  cattle  and  calves 
in  this  sixteen-year  interval.  This 


volume  increased  from  12%  in  1940 
to  52%  in  1956.  The  sale  of  slaughter 
cattle  and  calves  direct  to  packers  de- 
clined. It  was  16%  in  1940  and  7%  in 
1956.  Cattle  and  calf  sales  at  local 
markets  dropped  by  2%. 

When  we  shift  to  the  sale  of  veal 
and  deacon  calves  by  farmers,  we  find 
that  the  terminals  received  19%  in 
1940  and  this  fell  to  5%  in  1956. 
Dealers  received  23%  of  the  calves 
in  1940,  but  only  1%  in  1956.  Local 
markets  were  also  less  important  for 
the  sale  of  veal  and  deacon  calves. 
They  fell  from  14%  down  to  2%  in 
1956.  Meat  packers  took  a  smaller 
number  of  veal  and  deacon  calves  di- 
rectly from  farmers.  In  1940  they  took 
8%,  in  1956  only  1%.  Once  again,  we 
find  auctions  increasing.  They  in- 
creased from  24%  in  1940  to  88%  in 
the  sixteen-year  period. 

If  we  look  now  at  the  marketing  of 
slaughter  hogs  by  Michigan  farmers, 
we  find  that  the  terminals  received 
24%  in  1940,  but  only  10%  in  1956. 
Dealers,  likewise,  declined  in  impor- 
tance as  a  market  for  slaughter  hogs. 
They  took  14%  of  the  hogs  in  1940, 
but  only  2%  in  1956.  Local  markets 
increased  in  importance  for  hogs. 
They  rose  from  16  to  20%.  Direct 
marketing  of  hogs  to  packers  de- 
creased significantly  in  Michigan 
from  1940  to  1956.  The  volume  fell 
from  24%  down  to  7%.  The  other 
outlets  declined  in  the  sixteen-year 
period  from  9%  to  2%.  However,  once 
again,  auctions  increased.  They  went 
up  from  13%  to  58%. 

When  we  look  at  feeder  pig  and 
feeder  hog  marketings,  we  find  one 
significant  factor.  The  auction  mar- 
ket has  increased  over  three-fold  in 
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the  sixteen-year  period.  In  1940,  18% 
of  the  feeder  pigs  and  hogs  were  mar- 
keted through  auctions.  This  had 
risen  to  61%  in  1956.  Many  feeder 
pigs  and  hogs  in  Michigan  moved 
from  one  farmer  to  another.  Termi- 
nal markets  are  out  of  the  picture  in 
the  handling  of  feeder  pigs  and  hogs 
in  Michigan  today.  Dealers  have  also 
declined  in  importance  in  the  han- 
dling of  feeder  pigs  and  hogs.  They 
handled  only  2%  in  1956. 
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For  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  the 
terminal  market  continues  to  be  im- 
portant; but  here,  also,  the  changes 
mentioned  above  for  other  species  are 
occurring.  The  terminal  was  found  to 
be  more  important  in  1956.  Auctions 
tripled  their  share  of  total  sales. 

In  the  United  States  one-third  of 
all  live  stock  marketed  by  farmers 
goes  to  terminal  markets,  one-fourth 
goes  to  auction  markets,  one-sixth 
goes  direct  to  packers,  another  one- 
sixth  goes  to  local  markets  and  one- 
twelfth  moves  from  one  farmer  to 
the  other.  In  contrast,  this  is  the  sit- 
uation in  Michigan.  Auctions  handle 
60%  of  the  live  stock  marketed  by 
Michigan  farmers.  The  terminal  mar- 
ket handles  20%.  Local  markets  han- 
dle 10%,  packers  handle  6%,  dealers 
handle  2%  and  all  other  channels 
handle  2%. 

The  accompanying  graph  shows  the 
growth  of  live  stock  auctions  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Michigan.  You 
can  see  that  there  were  very  few 
until  the  1920's  and  a  tremendous 
growth  took  place  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's.  Early  in  the  1950's,  a  peak  was 
reached  and  since  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  auctions  had  been  declining. 

You  will  notice  similar  growth 
curves  on  the  graph  for  the  United 
States  and  for  Michigan.  Michigan 
live  stock  auction  numbers  reached  a 
peak  in  1950.  There  were  70  licensed 
auctions  operating  in  Michigan  in 
1953.  Since  that  time,  the  number  of 
live  stock  auction  markets  has  fallen 
to  52. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Seven) 
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Cattle  Feeders:  Choose  the  Right  System  and 

Figure  Profits 
Before  You  Buy 


Br  Allen  G.  Mueller    •    University  of  Illinois 


EVERY  CATTLE  FEEDER  must 
clear  two  management  hurdles 
before  he  can  bank  his  profit. 
These  hurdles  are: 

1.  Buying  feeder  cattle  and  selling 
the  finished  animals,  which  is  the 
major  test  of  management  ability  and 
the  one  which  sets  the  cattle  feeder 
apart  from  farmers  in  hog  raising, 
dairy,  or  crop  production. 

2.  The  "feeding  phase,"  which  calls 
upon  management  ability  to  put  to- 
gether capital,  labor,  equipment  and 
feed  supplies  in  a  feeding  operation 
that  will  pay  all  costs  and  return  a 
reasonable  profit. 

This  article  offers  to  you — the  cat- 
tle feeder — the  facts  and  ideas  about 
feedlot  operations  and  cattle  feeding 
trends  that  have  been  collected  for 
several  years  by  the  University  of 
Illinois.  It  shows  that  the  two  phases 
of  cattle  feeding  are  not  independent 
of  each  other.  For  example: 

— The  purchase  of  feeder  cattle  in- 
volves matching  animals  of  the  right 
grade,  weight  and  sex  to  the  supply 
and  kinds  of  feed,  and  the  labor  avail- 
able. 

— Choice  of  the  feeding  program  is 
also  closely  tied  to  marketing  plans 
and  the  right  choice  may  mean  the 
difference  between  making  or  losing 
money. 

Heavy  Steer  System  Does  Well 

Different  systems  of  cattle  can  be 
compared  by  looking  at  the  source  of 
returns  or  margin  above  purchase  and 
feed  costs.  The  source  of  margins  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table  as 
"price  spread  margin"  and  "feeding 
margin."  Price  spread  is  the  differ- 
ence between  purchase  cost  and  sell- 
ing price  of  the  cattle.  Feeding  mar- 
gin is  the  difference  between  costs 
of  gains  and  the  selling  price. 

For  example,  take  a  look  at  the 
steer-calf  system  in  the  table.  This 
system  had  a  negative  price  spread 
margin  of  $9.02  per  100  pounds  in 
1958-1959  and  a  feeding  margin  of 
$9.36  per  100  pounds.  The  negative 
price  margin  on  the  433  pounds  pur- 
chased, subtracted  from  the  feeding 
margin  on  604  pounds  of  gain  leaves 
a  return  over  feed  cost  of  $17.11  per 
head,  after  allowing  for  some  death 
loss.  In  contrast,  the  heavy  steer  sys- 
tem had  a  small  negative  price  mar- 
gin, a  $6.95  feeding  margin  on  373 
pounds  of  gain,  and  a  return  above 
feed  cost  of  $25.95  per  head. 

The  1958-1959  feeding  results  in  the 
table  are  a  change  from  typical  re- 
lationships between  systems.  All  six 
systems  in  1958-1959  had  negative 
price  spread  margins  and  above  nor- 
mal feeding  margins.  Long-time  aver- 
ages show  negative  feeding  margins 
and  positive  price  spread  margins  for 
short-fed  yearlings  and  heavy  steers. 
Calf  and  long-fed  yearling  programs 
normally  have  relatively  small  price 
margins  and  large  feeding  margins. 
Costs  of  gains  are  usually  lower  for 
the  lighter  cattle  fed  over  a  longer 
feeding  period. 

Low  feed  costs  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  the  next  year  or  longer.  The 


prices  for  replacement  cattle,  al- 
though not  as  high  as  the  past  two 
seasons,  leave  little  room  for  potitive 
price  margins.  These  facts  suggest 
that  cattle-feeding  profits  in  1960  and 
1961  will  come  largely  from  feeding 
margins  and  may  change  the  normal 
profit  potentials  between  systems, 
weights  and  grades  of  cattle. 

When  these  same  six  systems  are 
compared  over  an  11 -year  period, 
long-fed  steer  calves  and  long-fed 
yearlings  on  a  pasture  program  had 
the  highest  average  return  above  feed 
cost.  Average  returns  for  the  11 -year 
period  (1949-1959)  were  $39.07  a  head 
for  steer  calves  and  $37.32  for  the 
yearling  steers  on  pasture.  Short-fed 
heavy  steers  had  only  $14.68  return 
above  feed  cost  for  the  11-year  pe- 
riod. Heifer  calves  averaged  $26.41, 
long-fed  drylot  yearling  steers  $31.00, 
and  short-fed  yearling  steers  $20.95. 

The  lowest  risk  programs  were 
steer  calves  and  long-fed  yearling 
steers.  These  programs  failed  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  feeder  and  feed  in 
only  one  of  the  11  years.  The  heavy 
steer  program  failed  to  pay  for  the 
feeder  and  feed  in  four  of  the  1 1  years. 
Whether  or  not  this  same  pattern  will 
continue  for  the  next  10  years  is  un- 
certain. 

The  work  sheet  above  gives  a 
simple  way  to  check  the  probable  re- 
turns from  different  kinds  of  cattle. 
If  you  do  not  know  your  own  feed 
costs,  the  average  feed  costs  on  farms 
in  your  area  may  serve  as  guides. 
Current  market  quotations  will  give 


you  the  purchase  price  of  different 
kinds  of  cattle. 

This  leaves  two  important  figures 
to  estimate,  the  "other  costs"  for  in- 
terest, veterinary,  labor  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  probable  sale  price  of 
finished  cattle.  The  work  sheet  is 
set  up  to  calculate  a  breakeven  sale 
price  which  you  can  check  against 
your  estimate  of  market  prices. 

Other  costs  will  vary  considerably, 
depending  on  the  type  of  feedlot  set- 
up and  the  cost  items  you  want  to 
include.  Detailed  cost  work  on  Illi- 
nois farms  gives  some  cost  estimates 
that  may  serve  as  guides.  Direct  or 
"out-of-pocket"  costs  for  interest, 
equipment,  cash  expenses  and  death 
loss  will  range  from  $12.50  per  head 
for  heavy  cattle  and  short-fed  sys- 
tems to  $17.50  for  long-fed  calves  and 
yearlings.   Total  costs,  including  la- 


Six  Different  Beef  Cattle  Feeding  Systems 


Long-fed     Long  fed 


Heifer 
calves 

Steer 
calves 

yearlings 
pastured 

yearlings 
drylot 

Short-fed 
yearlings 

Heavy 
steers 

Average  number 

of  cattle 

55 

101 

60 

78 

71 

69 

Date  bought 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  9 

Date  sold 

Aug.  13 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  3 

July  17 

May  14 

April  26 

Days  on  farm 

300 

344 

335 

280 

209 

199 

Days  on  feed 

251 

277 

263 

227 

161 

154 

Days  on  summer 

pasture 

20 

58 

82 

Purchase  weight 

422 

433 

564 

642 

654 

795 

Sale  weight 

822 

1,037 

1,135 

1,171 

1,067 

1,168 

Gain  per  head 

460 

604 

571 

529 

413 

373 

Average  daily  gain 

1.53 

1.76 

1.70 

1.89 

1.98 

1.87 

Per  Hundred  Pounds 

Purchase  price 

$  31.11 

$  35.35 

$  30.52 

$  30.21 

$  27.17 

$  27.12 

Sale  price 

25.57 

26.33 

26.13 

27.12 

26.89 

26.97 

Cost  of  gains 

17.54 

16.97 

17.79 

19.19 

18.99 

20.02 

Price  spread  margin 

—5.54 

—9.02 

— 4.39 

—3.09 

—.28 

—.15 

Feeding  margin 

8.03 

9.36 

8.34 

.7.93 

7.90 

6.95 

Returns  above  feed 

cost  per  head 

13.42 

17.11 

21.02 

22.88 

29.99 

25.95 

Returns  per  $100 

feed  fed 

117 

117 

121 

123 

138 

135 

'T'HIS  TABLE  GIVES  the  actual  re- 
suits  of  Illinois  farmers  in  1958  and 
1959  with  six  systems  of  feeding  good-to- 
choice  grades  of  cattle.  The  figures  are 
taken  from  records  kept  by  farmers  in  the 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management 
Service  and  represent  a  herd  of  cattle 
from  purchase  to  sale.  Purchase  and  sale 
weights  are  "pay  weights."  Purchase  and 
sale  prices  are  net  on  the  farm.  Trans- 
portation costs  and  commissions  have 
been  added  to  the  purchase  price  and 
deducted  from  the  sale  price.  Costs  of 
gains  are  figured  at  farm  market  prices 


for  grain  and  hay.  Protein  feeds  are 
charged  at  cost.  Corn  averaged  $1.10  a 
bushel;  corn  silage  $8.69;  pasture  13^ 
per  day;  hay  was  $16  a  ton  and  pur- 
chased protein  feeds  averaged  $90  a  ton. 

Feeder  cattle  weighing  less  than  500 
pounds  were  classed  as  calves,  500  to  749 
pounds  as  yearlings  and  750  pounds  or 
over  as  heavy  steers.  Yearling  steers 
were  classed  as  short-fed  if  on  the  farm 
less  than  240  days,  and  as  long-fed  if 
held  over  240  days.  Long-fed  yearlings 
were  further  divided  between  drylot  and 
summer  pasture  feeding  systems.  . 
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bor,  buildings  and  farm  overhead  ex- 
penses will  range  from  $20  per  head 
for  heavy  cattle  and  short-fed  sys- 
tems to  $30  for  calves  and  yearlings. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Cattle 

A  popular  saying  in  the  cattle- 
feeding  business  is  that  "profits  are 
made  or  lost  the  day  you  buy  your 
cattle."  There  is  considerable  truth 
in  this  statement.  Here  are  some 
practical  ideas  that  may  help  you 
make  buying  and  selling  decisions: 

Buy  early.  Low  cost  gains  on  fall 
pastures  may  "lower  the  cost"  of 
your  feeders  and  get  the  cattle  off  to 
a  good  start.  You  also  run  less  risk 
of  shipping  fever,  foot  rot,  and  sim- 
ilar problems  with  early  fall  pur- 
chases. On  the  other  hand,  you  can- 
not always  buy  the  kind  of  cattle  you 
want  e*arly  in  the  season.  Movement 
of  cattle  from  the  range  areas  is  in- 
fluenced by  pasture  conditions  in  the 
west  and  probable  market  trends  for 
feeder  cattle. 

Know  cattle  buying  terms.  Un- 
less you  have  had  experience  in  buy- 
ing cattle,  you  will  probably  be 
ahead  to  select  a  commission  man  or 
dealer  you  can  trust  and  order  your 
cattle  through  him.  "Pay  weights" 
usually  mean  western  weights  al- 
though local  practices  of  cattle  deal- 
ers may  vary.  A  "shrink"  of  2%  to 
4%  is  frequently  deducted  from  the 
actual  weight  of  feeders  when 
weighed  at  western  points.  The  re- 
sulting "pay  weight"  may  follow  the 
cattle  until  bought  by  the  cattle 
feeder.  Practices  on  pay  weights  are 
not  uniform.  Find  out  on  what 
weight  basis  the  cattle  are  priced  be- 
fore you  buy.  Also  watch  for  "stale" 
cattle.  This  usually  refers  to  cattle 
that  have  been  held  in  the  yards  for 
several  days,  and  they  may  carry  a 
heavy  fill  of  feed  and  water.  You 
will  want  to  take  this  into  account  in 
your  bid.  Stale  cattle  may  be  more 
difficult  to  get  off  to  a  good  start  too. 

Selling  fat  cattle.  There  is  no 
magic  formula  that  will  tell  you  the 
best  time  to  sell  fat  cattle.  The  mar- 
keting date  is  roughly  fixed  at  the 
time  you  buy  cattle.  Date  of  purchase 
and  purchase  weight  determine  this. 
Your  choice  of  a  feeding  program 
may  also  shift  the  probable  sale  date. 
Delayed  or  limited  grain  feeding 
will  lengthen  the  feeding  period;  full 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Five) 
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Successful  sheep  producers  follow  a  life-cycle  plan  of  animal  health 
which  is  based  on  prevention  rather  than  cure.    Here's  how  .  .  .  . 


Sheep  Health  Protects  Sheep  Wealth 


A SICK  SHEEP  is  a  dead  sheep!" 
How  many  times  have  you  ever 
Lheard  that?  Most  likely,  ever 
since  you've  been  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness. There's  quite  a  bit  of  truth  in 
it,  but  it  isn't  necessarily  so — even 
though  sheep  herders  tell  you  that  a 
lamb  is  born  with  an  ambition  to  die 
as  soon  as  possible! 

Our  1960  lamb  crop  totaled  21,584,- 
000  head.  This  is  11%  above  our  1949- 
58  average.  However,  did  you  know 
that  about  25%  of  all  lambs  are  lost 
either  at  birth  or  between  birth  and 
marketing?  Estimates  are  that  about 
3.5  million  lambs  die  prior  to  wean- 
ing. Field  surveys  reveal  an  annual 
loss  of  another  4  million  sheep  and 
lambs  from  all  causes  after  weaning. 

The  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  lambs  the  middle  of  this 
year  was  $18.30  per  100  pounds.  Thus, 
these  7.5  million  "lost  sheep"  could 
have  returned  an  additional  137  V4 
million  dollars  had  they  been  saved 
and  marketed  at  an  average  weight 
of  100  pounds  each!  Our  country's 
range  bands  and  farm  flocks  are  in 
the  keeping  of  some  361,000  sheep- 
men, who  would  have  averaged  an 
extra  $380  of  gross  income  each  if 
these  casualties  had  been  saved. 

These  losses  are  about  equal  to  half 
of  our  annual  sheep  and  lamb  slaugh- 
ter. In  1959,  for  example,  a  total  of 
15,533,900  head  were  slaughtered  to 
furnish  food  products.  However,  not 
all  the  sheep  and  lambs  reaching 
market  end  up  in  retail  food  chan- 
nels. A  total  of  49,321  sheep  and  lamb 
carcasses  were  condemned  under 
Federal  meat  inspection  in  1959  for 
various  diseases  and  abnormal  con- 
ditions. Of  these,  11,979  were  con- 
demned for  pleurisy  and  pneumonia. 

Remedy  Lies  With  the  Producer 

These  losses  from  deaths  and  con- 
demnations do  not  measure  the  full 
toll  of  sheep  diseases  and  parasites. 
In  addition,  the  loss  in  production, 
feed,  labor,  and  capital  investment  is 
tremendous. 

The  remedy  for  this  serious  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  hands  of  the  individ- 
ual sheep  producer.  It's  what  each 
producer  does  on  his  own  farm  or 
ranch  that  really  counts. 

You  can  often  save  a  sick  sheep  if 
you  recognize  its  sickness  in  the  early 
stages  and  know  what  to  do.  But, 
treatment  of  sick  animals  is  expen- 
sive and  they  are  often  less  efficient 
following  recovery.  So  it  pays  to  re- 
member that  sheep  diseases  and  para- 
sites are  prevented  more  easily  and 
successfully  than  they  are  cured.  The 
person  that  coined  the  phrase  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure"  undoubtedly  must  have  been 
a  sheepman! 

Efforts  toward  general  preventive 
measures  and  improvements  in  sani- 
tation are  rewarded  with  increased 
net  returns.  There's  an  old  Spanish 
proverb  that  states:  "Wherever  the 
foot  of  the  sheep  touches  the  land 
turns  to  gold."  To  retain  the  sheep's 
"golden  hoof,"  you  must  keep  the  ani- 
mal thrifty  and  healthy.  Healthy 
lambs  reach  market  weights  at  an 
earlier  age,  are  fatter,  and  sell  for  a 
higher  price  than  do  unhealthy  ones. 
In  addition,  they  make  more  efficient 
use  of  feeds.  Healthy  ewes  are  better 
milkers,  keep  in  higher  condition,  and 
live  longer  than  do  ewes  that  suffer 
from  disease,  neglect,  and  other  un- 
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favorable  conditions.  The  sheepmen 
who  make  a  profit  year  after  year  are 
aware  of  and  make  every  effort  to 
control  diseases  and  parasites  within 
their  flocks. 

Poor  sanitation  and  management 
practices  are  the  biggest  disease  and 
parasite  dangers  to  sheep.  Many 
sheepmen  are  prone  to  sit  back  and 
wait  for  research  workers  to  develop 
some  pill,  drug,  or  feeding  system 
that  will  overcome  poor  sanitation 
and  management.  Unfortunately, 
they  will  have  a  long  wait.  There's 
no  such  cure-all  in  sight,  nor  is  one 
likely.  There  will  never  be  a  short- 
cut substitution  for  good  manage- 
ment, correct  feeding,  proper  shelter, 
and  cleanliness  of  sheds,  lots,  and 
pastures. 

Isolate  Ewes  Which  Abort 

Successful  sheep  producers  follow 
a  life-cycle  plan  of  lamb  health  which 
is  based  on  prevention  rather  than 
cure.  True  enough,  some  diseases 
can't  be  prevented  by  means  now 
available.  But  heaviest  losses  are 
caused  by  the  diseases  and  parasites 
discussed  below,  and  a  conscientious 
effort  to  control  them  will  produce  a 
larger  percentage  of  marketable 
lambs  at  shipping  time. 

Lamb  losses  actually  start  before 
you  ever  see  your  lambs.  And  they 
carry  through  until  you  market  your 
lambs.  Certain  types  of  losses  are 
more  characteristic  or  prevalent  dur- 
ing specific  periods  of  the  lamb's  life 
cycle.  So  let's  look  at  the  various  pe- 
riods of  the  life  cycle  and  consider 
the  troubles  most  likely  to  be  en- 
countered. 

First,  consider  those  losses  that  take 
place  during  pregnancy.  Probably  the 
most  serious  losses  occur  from  (1) 
early  embryonic  mortality,  (2)  vibri- 
osis, and  (3)  pregnancy  disease. 

Frequently,  ewes  come  into  heat 
again  40  to  50  days  after  what 
seemed  to  be  a  fertile  mating.  There's 
one  obvious  but  unfortunate  ex- 
planation —  a  fertilized  egg  attached 
itself  to  the  lining  of  the  uterus  for 
a  short  time,  but  development  failed 
to  proceed.  The  egg  is  soon  voided, 
permitting  the  ewe  to  return  to  heat. 

We  don't  know  the  full  cause  of 
these  earliest  lamb  losses,  but  stress 
imposed  by  the  environment  appears 
to  contribute  to  this  reproductive 
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failure.  These  losses  are  most  likely 
to  occur  among  ewes  mated  during 
late  spring  and  early  summer  when 
air  temperatures  are  high.  Thus,  pro- 
vide adequate  shade  for  the  breed- 
ing flock  and  graze  pregnant  ewes  in 
areas  where  you  can  take  advantage 
of  natural  air  movement. 

There  are  several  different  micro- 
scopic organisms  known  to  cause 
abortion  in  ewes.  However,  in  this 
country  the  only  known  important 
cause  of  infectious  abortion  in  sheep 
is  vibriosis,  which  is  caused  by  a 
germ,  Vibrio  jetus. 

Abortions  from  vibriosis  occur  dur- 
ing the  the  last  half  of  pregnancy, 
usually  starting  about  30  to  40  days 
before  the  ewes  are  due  to  begin 
lambing.  Although  mortality  among 
infected  ewes  is  low,  losses  in  the 
lamb  crop  may  run  as  high  as  70%. 

Pregnant  ewes  can  become  infected 
by  feed  or  water  contaminated  with 
the  discharges  of  aborting  ewes.  Ac- 
cordingly, isolate  immediately  ewes 
which  abort  and  clean  up  and  burn 
or  bury  all  afterbirth  and  the 
aborted  lambs.  If  diligently  pursued, 
this  practice  alone  might  prevent 
many  disastrous  outbreaks  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Aureomycin  Cuts  Vibriosis  Losses 

No  vaccine  or  other  immunizing 
agent  has  been  developed,  but  con- 
tinuous feeding  of  80  milligrams  of 
the  antibiotic  chlortetracycline 
(aureomycin)  per  ewe  daily  will  cut 
vibriosis  losses  in  sheep.  Feed  the 
antibiotic  daily  for  six  weeks  before 
lambing  season  until  after  the  ewes 
have  lambed. 

Pregnancy  disease  occurs  during 
the  last  4  to  6  weeks  of  pregnancy.  It 
is  a  highly  fatal  metabolic  disorder  of 
ewes  that  is  associated  with  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  carbohydrates.  About 
90%  of  the  ewes  showing  visible 
symptoms  die.  To  this  loss,  add  the 
potential  value  of  the  unborn  lambs. 

The  early  symptoms  are  usually 
loss  of  appetite,  stiffness,  unsteady 
gait,  and  a  tendency  to  lag  behind  and 
remain  outside  the  flock.  The  ewe 
urinates  frequently  and  grinds  her 
teeth.  Breathing  is  labored,  and  vision 
is  impaired.  Finally,  the  ewe  goes 
down  and  is  unable  to  rise. 

Pregnancy  disease  may  be  pre- 
vented in  most  cases  with  proper 


feeding  and  moderate  exercise.  Be- 
ginning at  least  six  weeks  before 
lambing,  each  ewe  should  receive  V2 
to  %  pound  of  grain  per  day  in  addi- 
tion to  good  legume  hay.  If  the  ewes 
show  any  symptoms  of  pregnancy 
disease,  start  feeding  about  one  pint 
of  blackstrap  molasses  per  head 
daily.  If  a  ewe  goes  down,  give  her 
four  ounces  of  molasses  mixed  with 
four  ounces  of  milk  or  water  as  a 
drench  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

Pregnancy  disease  may  occur  even 
when  a  good  ration  is  being  fed.  The 
ewes  may  be  infested  with  internal 
parasites  to  the  extent  that  they  fail 
to  keep  in  condition  even  though  fed 
a  good  ration.  Thus,  a  parasite  con- 
trol program  is  a  "must." 

The  next  phase  of  the  life  cycle 
occurs  at  lambing  when  the  lamb  is 
expelled  from  the  warmth  and  pro- 
tection of  its  mother's  body.  Major 
losses  at  this  time  occur  from  (1)  dif- 
ficult births,  (2)  exposure,  and  (3) 
predatory  birds  or  animals. 

Lamb  losses  associated  with  diffi- 
cult births  are  quite  spectacular.  They 
are  easily  seen,  and  most  sheepmen 
know  that  many  lambs  can  be  saved 
by  timely  assistance.  Some  breeds  of 
sheep  are  more  prone  to  difficult 
births.  For  instance,  considerable 
trouble  occurs  among  some  South- 
downs.  The  emphasis  breeders  have 
placed  on  short  bones  has  restricted 
the  opening  in  the  pelvis  so  much  that 
many  ewes  have  difficulty  lambing. 

Aid  Ewes  at  Lambing  Time 

Commercial  range  sheep  operators 
frequently  complain  about  lambing 
difficulties  after  mating  grade  Ram- 
bouillet  or  crossbred-type  ewes  with 
Hampshire  rams  for  market-lamb 
production.  This  appears  due  to  the 
larger  heads  and  shoulders  of  lambs 
of  this  particular  cross.  Range  sheep- 
men claim  that  Suffolk  crossbreds 
have  smaller  heads  and  shoulders 
that  make  for  less  lambing  trouble. 

Exposure  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant causes  of  death  among  newborn 
range  lambs.  Deaths  from  exposure 
may  be  due  to  either  excessive  heat 
or  extreme  cold.  When  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  lambs  soon  be- 
come hot,  and  panting  is  their  only 
method  of  cooling.  The  moisture 
evaporates  from  their  lungs  and  the 
newborn  lambs  soon  "dry  out." 

The  body  temperature  of  newborn 
lambs  may  fall  5  degrees  F.  during 
the  first  half  hour  after  birth,  and 
temperatures  may  not  return  to  nor- 
mal for  about  three  hours.  If  exposed 
to  dry,  cold  winds,  newborn  lambs 
may  quickly  succumb  from  body 
temperature  drops  as  large  as  20  de- 
grees F.  Lighter  lambs  usually  cool 
more  quickly  than  heavier  ones,  and 
lambs  of  poorly  fed  ewes  cool  more 
quickly  than  those  on  well-fed 
mothers. 

To  reduce  lamb  losses  from  ex- 
posure, choose  your  lambing  time 
carefully.  It  will  generally  pay  to  try 
and  arrange  lambing  at  a  time  when 
the  weather  should  be  mild  and  graz- 
ing green.  Also,  feed  your  ewes  well, 
especially  during  the  last  6  to  8  weeks 
before  lambing  —  but  don't  get  them 
over-fat.  Select  a  good  paddock  or 
shed  for  lambing,  with  windbreaks 
and  good  drainage. 

Newborn  lambs  are  preyed  upon 
readily  by  crows,  buzzards,  foxes, 
(Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 
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LIVE  STOCK 

By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Watch  Out  for  Urinary  Calculi 

One  of  the  questions  I  am  frequent- 
ly asked  by  farmers  is  "How  can  I 
prevent  kidney  stones  (urinary  cal- 
culi) in  my  feeder  cattle?"  The  an- 
swer is  that  we  do  not  know  what 
causes  the  problems  of  stones  in  the 
urethra  of  steers,  thus,  we  can't  say 
how  to  prevent  it.  Many  treatments 
have  been  tried  but  apparently  none 
with  much  success.  The  sudden 
change  from  roughage  to  concen- 
trates increases  the  urinary  output  of 
mucoproteins,  which  the  calculi  are 
made  of.  Forced 
feeding  of  2  to 
3%  salt  in  the 
grain  concentrate 
has  prevented 
the  formation  of 
stones. 

The  absence  of 
Vitamin  A,  infec- 
tion,  and  hard 
water  have  all 
john  B.  herrick  been  suggested  as 
possible  causes  of  stones,  which  often 
stop  the  urine,  causing  the  bladder 
to  become  so  distended  that  urine 
seeps  out  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
resulting  in  the  term  "urine  belly," 
a  condition  which  often  causes  death. 

These  small  stones  are  lodged  di- 
rectly above  the  testes  where  the 
penis  of  the  steer  forms  an  S-shaped 
curve.  Veterinarians  frequently  op- 
erate on  affected  animals  in  order  to 
keep  them  on  feed  and  to  relieve  the 
condition.  They  incise  the  penis  as  it 
descends  6  to  10  inches  below  the 
anus  and  tie  it  to  the  outside,  thus 
eliminating  the  stopped-up  portion. 

Watch  your  animals  for  straining 
and  attempting  to  urinate,  and  being 
off  feed  with  distended  abdomen.  If 
noticed  in  time,  animals  can  be  saved 
by  draining  the  abdomen  and  blad- 
der and  getting  them  to  market.  Talk 
to  your  veterinarian  about  this. 
Meanwhile,  give  your  steers  plenty 
of  clean  fresh  water,  preferably  water 
that  is  not  excessive  in  minerals,  and 
assure  them  of  plenty  of  Vitamin  A 
in  the  form  of  green  hay  or  supple- 
ment. 

Herrick  Answers  Your  Questions 

Here  are  other  frequently-asked 
questions,  followed  by  answers. 

Q.  What  causes  prolapses  in  cattle? 

A.  The  exact  cause  is  not  known 
but  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
weakness  is  inherited.  Beef  cattle  ap- 
pear to  be  more  susceptible.  High 
degree  of  finish,  injuries,  infections, 
and  hormone  imbalances  aggravate 
the  condition.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended that  affected  cattle  be  culled. 

Q.  Is  there  a  "new"  wormer  for 
cattle? 

A.  Rulene,  an  organic  phosphate 
manufactured  by  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
shows  great  promise  as  an  anthel- 
mintic in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

Q.  When  should  cattle  be  treated 
for  grubs? 

A.  Beef  cattle  should  be  treated 
with  the  spray  or  bolus  before  No- 
vember 1.  See  the  article  on  page  26 
about  Rid-Ezy,  Moorman's  new  grub 
control  product  in  the  form  of  a  min- 
eral supplement  that  acts  as  a  sys- 
temic insecticide. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  way  to  control 
erysipelas  in  hogs? 

A.  Good  management,  including 
sanitary  confinement  or  rotation  of 
pastures,  plus  a  systematic  immuni- 
zation program.  This  means  vaccinat- 
ing the  sow  30  days  prior  to  farrow- 
ing, then  vaccinating  the  pigs  when 
7  to  8  weeks  of  age. 


Farmer  Charles  Moore  (right)  with  Firestone  Dealer  Everett  Bliss  of  Carroll,  Iowa. 


"Perfect  team  in  our  rough  going: 
extra  power  and  Firestone  traction !" 


says  Charles  Moore,  manager  of  Star 
Charolais  Farm  near  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa. 
"In  raising  grain  for  cattle  feeding,  our 
tractors  pull  three  16-inch  plows.  That's 
rough  going  in  our  soil.  Calls  for  extra 
power — and  Firestone  tires.  You  can't  beat 
Firestone  traction.  Can't  beat  the  service, 
either — from  Everett  Bliss,  our  Firestone 
dealer  up  in  Carroll!" 

Like  Charles  Moore,  you'll  find  these  Firestone 
features  deliver  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  EXCLUSIVE  SHOCK-FORTIFIED   CORD  — 

proven  in  actual  competitive  tests  to  be  far  stronger 
.  .  .  up  to  34%.  This  means  more  protection  than 
ever  before  against  impact  breaks  for  more  hours 
of  tire  use  and  extra  retreads. 

•  DUAL  CONSTRUCTION— Firestone  uses  two 
completely  different  rubber  compounds  to  precision 
build  rear  tractor  tires.  Treads  are  built  with  tough, 
longer-wearing  Firestone  Rubber-X  while  another 
specially  formulated  Rubber-X  compound  in  side- 
walls  only  resists  aging,  cracking  and  flex  damage. 


•  CURVED  AND  TAPERED  TRACTION  BARS 

— flat  contoured  tread  bites  deep  for  maximum 
drawbar  power  .  .  .  cleans  automatically! 

•  FREE  LOANER  TRACTOR  TIRE  SERVICE 

— Firestone  will  loan  you  brand-new  tractor  tires 
to  keep  working  during  retreads  and  repairs. 

For  outstanding  traction  and  greater  economy,  buy 
Firestone  All  Traction  Champion,  Champion 
Ground  Grip  or  special  purpose  All  Non-Skid 
tractor  tires.  See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 
for  all  of  the  facts.  He's  ready  to  deal! 


fcf 


SAVE  AND  BE  SURE 


^5 


All 
Non-Skid* 


AH  Traction 
Champion* 


Champion 

Guide  Grip*     Traction*  Champion* 
•Firestone  T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1960,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Silo  Unloader 


PAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS  EVERY  DAY 

•  ••Cuts  Feeding  Costs ...  Saves  Your  Back 
•  ••Improves  Silage  Quality 

No  dollar  you  spend  for  farm  equipment  works  as  hard  for 
you  as  the  dollar  you  invest  in  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader. 
Day-after-day,  month-after-month  ...  in  grass  or  corn  silage 
.  .  .  cuts  feeding  labor  costs  to  the  bone  .  .  .  delivers  fluffy, 
palatable  silage  to  your  herd  quickly  at  the  touch  of  a  button 
.  .  .  better  feed  than  the  same  silage  would  be  removed  any 
other  way!  Your  Badger  unloader  will  give  you  big  volume 
output  in  any  season,  in  any  condition  .  .  .  even  in  tightly 
frozen  silage.  If  you  need  help  —  don't  hire  it  .  .  .  Buddy 
Badger  will  do  the  work  more  dependably  at  lower  cost. 


BARN  CLEANERS  — 3  rug- 
ged, all-spur  gear  transmis- 
sions, 2  chains  ...  a  size 
for  every  barn. 


TUBE  FEEDERS  — Efficient, 
simultaneous  feed  distribu- 
tion along  entire  length  of 
bunk. 


AUGER  FEEDERS  —  Your 
most  economical,  fully  au- 
tomatic bunk  feeder.  Rug- 
ged and  dependable. 


PLANS 


Get  expert  plan 
service  from  Bod- 
er.  Write  for 
fact-filled  Feedlot 
layout  Booklet. 


I 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 
Dept.  S,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin  | 

Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Silo  Unloaders       □  Barn  Cleaners         Q  Tube  Feeders  _■ 

□  Auger  Feeders        □  Feedloi  Layout       □  Grass  Silage  I 

Name  Student    Q  f 

Address  

City  &  State  

Dealerships  available   in  some  areas.    Write  for  details. 


More  Farmers  Buy  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  Than  Any  Other 


FREE  MIRACLE 
TRUTH  DIAL 

They  Said 
I  Was 
Incurable 


Read  my  amazing  true  story  <-"::ut  how  a 
total  stranger  came  to  me  in  my  hour  of 
greatest  need  to  rescue  me  from  a  world  of 
pain,  sickness  and  despair.  He  gave  me  12 
magic  words  and  a  revealing  miracle  truth 
dial  that  cured  me  by  faith  alone. 

Thousands  have  been  helped  who  suffered 
psychosomatic  fears  of  arthritis,  weakness, 
loneliness,  constipation,  poverty,  nervousness, 
depression,  pain,  ailments  of  all  kinds.  They 
were  helped  by  the  same  miracle  I  had  found! 

Let  me  send  you  this  wonderful  pocket-size 
miracle  truth  dial,  "Life's  Secret  Power"  I 
don't  sell  it.  I  give  it  away  FREE!  I  give 
thanks  for  my  blessing  by  doing  this  for  you. 
Send  your  name  and  address  today! 
•  RALPH  AUTRY,  Dept.  F-50 
P.O.  Box  1234,  Burbank,  California 


ST.  SIMONS  ISLAND,  GEORGIA 


Live  Stock  Producer's  October  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 

Choice  Kinds 

October  Top         Market  Trend 

Supply  Trend 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$26 

$25 
$27 
$15 
$20 

Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Declining 

Up  6% 

Up  25% 
Up  25% 
Up  10% 
Up  20% 

Central  Corn 

Belt 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$27 

$25 
$28 
$16 
$22 

Advancing 

Declining 
Declining 

Steady 
Advancing 

Down  5% 

Up  2% 
Up  2% 
Down  10% 
Up  5% 

Western  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$26 

$26 
$29 
$17 
$20 

Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 

Up  5% 

Up  15% 
Up  15% 
Down  2% 
Up  5% 

Western  Rang 

e  Area 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$23 

$23 
$26 
$15 
$18 

Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Steady 

Up  10% 

No  Change 
No  Change 

Up  10% 
No  Change 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$25 

$22 
$25 
$17 
$18 

Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 

Up  1% 

Up  3% 
Up  2% 
No  Change 
Down  10% 

Southern  Area 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$25 

$22 
$25 
$16 
$20 

Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 
Steady 

Down  10% 

Up  25% 
Up  25% 
Up  19% 
Down  20% 

New  Idea  Offers  Dump  Truck  Spreader 

VOU  CAN  CONVERT  your  farm  truck  to  a  manure  spreader  for  around 
$2,000  or  $2,500  with  new  equipment  from  New  Idea  Co.,  Coldwater, 
Ohio.  For  adding  a  three-stage  hoist  and  PTO  to  a  one-ton  flatbed  truck, 
the  cost  would  range  from  $340  to  $500.  Suggested  list  price  of  the  spreader 
is  $1,368.75,  including  tires  and  towing  hitch.  List  price  of  the  truck  hitch 
and  PTO  shaft  is  $281.25,  f.o.b.  Coldwater.  How  spreader  operates  is  shown 
below. 


1*   Dump  Truck  Spreader 

by  New  Idea  is  designed  for  feed- 
lot  operators  and  dairy  farmers 
who  must  handle  large  tonnages 
of  manure.  Driver  backs  truck 
equipped  with  automatic  hitching 
device  into  spreader.  Controls  for 
hitching,  unhitching  and  spread- 
ing are  in  the  truck  cab. 


L.  Dump  Hoist  Feeds  manure 
to  spreader  and  6  tons  are  spread 
in  less  than  5  minutes.  Most  1  ton 
or  larger  flat-bed  trucks  can  be 
equipped  to  operate  spreader, 
which  is  powered  by  truck  PTO 
through  a  drive  shaft  into  a  spur 
gear  box. 


S»  Spreader  Remains  in  Field 

between  loads  and  can  be  trans- 
ported to  other  locations  with 
truck  or  tractor.  All  four  wheels 
caster  360  degrees  and  right  rear 
caster  wheel  can  be  locked  in  po- 
sition for  transport. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  down. 
Hog  receipts  up,  trade  slow.  Quality 
of  slaughter  lambs  affected  by  hot 
weather.  Slightly  stronger  demand 
for  feeder  cattle.  Some  indication  of 
prices  strengthening.  Feeder  lamb 
demand  fair.  Slow  demand  for  breed- 
ing ewes.  Prospects  for  bumper  crop 
of  corn.  Soybean  prospects  good  al- 
though a  week  late.  Hay  supply  ade- 
quate, pastures  still  good. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Jackson:  Feeder  cattle  demand  so- 
so.  Good  to  Choice  light  steer  calves 
$22  to  $24.  Heifer  calves  about  $2 
under  steer  prices.  Steer  yearlings 
good  to  Choice,  $18  to  $22.  Heavy 
steers  scarce.  Not  many  Good  to 
Choice  kind  available.  Rain  hinders 
hay-making;  looks  as  if  supplies  will 
be  short.  Pastures  in  better  condition 
than  any  fall  in  years. 

Nashville:  Feeder  cattle  of  year- 
ling type  grading  Good  to  Choice 
selling  mostly  $20  to  $23,  depending 
on  weight.  Good  2-year-old  steers 
weighing  800  lbs.  and  better,  $21  and 
down,  depending  on  flesh.  Medium  to 
good  cattle,  yearlings  and  2-year- 
olds,  mostly  $18.50  to  $20.  Medium  to 
Good  calves  and  yearlings  selling  in 
the  high  teens  and  common  kind  in 
the  middle  and  low  teens.  Few  good 
yearling  heifers  $18  and  down. 
CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Nat'l  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Visible 
supply  of  fed  cattle  consists  mostly 
of  steers  that  were  fed  on  pasture 
and  put  into  drylot  30  days  ago.  Vol- 
ume about  steady  but  supply  now 
carries  better  finish  and  higher 
yields.  High  Choice  975  lb.  steers 
topped  at  $25.25  per  cwt.  early  in 
September.  Most  Choice  steers  cashed 
at  $24  to  $25;  Good  steers  $22  to  $23.50. 

Considerable  movement  of  wet 
sows  recently  indicate  an  accumula- 
tion of  hogs  for  late  1960.  Sheep  sup- 
ply consists  mostly  of  small  lots  of 
native  lambs;  quality  is  on  the  poor 
side.  Apparently  no  movement  of 
grass-fed  lambs  until  later  this  year. 
WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

So.  St.  Joseph:  Cattle  on  feed,  10% 
fewer,  but  total  cattle  numbers  up 
10%  from  a  year  ago.  Also  10%  fewer 
hogs  than  in  1959.  Normal  supply  of 
lambs  on  feed.  Feeder  cattle  demand 
fairly  active  at  a  price:  850  to  950 
lbs.,  $21  to  $22;  750  to  850  lbs.,  $21  to 
$23.  Steer  calves,  300  to  500  lbs.,  $23.50 
to  $26.50  for  Choice;  Good  $21  to  $23; 
Plain  $17  to  $19.  Heifer  calves,  Choice 
300  to  500  lbs.,  $22  to  $24;  Good  $19  to 
$21;  Plain  $16  to  $19. 

Omaha:  Cattle  numbers  in  feedlots 
or  getting  grain-on-grass  appear  to 
be  larger  than  ever.  Break  in  hog 
prices  partly  caused  by  influx  of  light, 
shortfed  butchers,  partly  by  plenty 
of  cheap  beef.  General  feeling  among 
cattle  feeders  is  to  wait  and  see  about 
the  depressed  fat  market  and  drouth 
in  West  before  buying  replacements. 
WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Okla.  City:  Slow  demand  from 
Corn  Belt  cattle  feeders.  No  calf  de- 
mand at  prices  being  paid  for  ship- 
ment to  other  areas.  Fair  demand 
from  West  Coast  feeders.  Good  local 
demand  —  optimism  developing  for 
wheat  pasture  prospects.  Ample 
green  grass;  live  stock  in  good  con- 
dition. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  California's  fat  cattle  in- 
ventories continue  well  above  the 
700,000  head  mark  with  a  fifth  more 
cattle  on  feed  than  at  this  time  a  year 
ago.  Declining  fat  cattle  and  meat 
prices  have  dulled  replacement  de- 
mand. Good  and  Choice  fat  steers  run 
$23  to  $25;  heifers  $22  to  $24.  Good  and 
Choice  stocker  and  feeder  steers  $22 
to  $24;  heifers  $18  to  $22. 


Now  you  can 


with  MoorMan's  RID-EZY 

Sensational  new  MoorMan  product  is  a  complete  mineral  supplement 
in  granular  form — can  be  added  to  any  ration  for  herd  treatment. 

LOOK  AT  THE  DIFFERENCE  WHEN 
CATTLE  WERE  FED 


Untreated  cattle— Look  at  the  grubs  on  their  backs. 
Think  of  the  dollar  dockage  (50^  to  a  dollar  a  hun- 
dred) when  they  went  to  market.  Think,  too,  of  the 
loss  of  gain  from  severe  grub  injury— and  of  the 
increased  cost  of  gain. 


Rid-Ezy  has  been  4  years  in  the  making  —  Four 
years  of  constant  research  and  testing  on  farm 
and  ranch  with  more  than  2,500  cattle.  It  is  the 
first  systemic  insecticide  to  be  cleared  by  the 
USDA  and  The  Food  &  Drug  Administration  for 
use  in  feed. 

Just  feed  Rid-Ezy  14  days— That's  all  the  time 
needed  to  kill  grubs  before  they  reach  backs  and 
damage  hides  and  meat. 

Experiments  prove  it  90%  or  more  effective  — when 
fed  after  last  fly  eggs  have  hatched.  Herd  treat- 
ment is  simple  and  saves  the  labor  of  individual 
handling.  You  simply  feed  grubs  out. 

Rid-Ezy,  a  MoorMan  Exclusive— The  only  place 
you  can  buy  Rid-Ezy,  the  amazing  new  grubicide 


Treated  with  Rid-Ezy— Out  of  the  same  herd  as 
those  on  the  left— no  visible  damaged  meat  or 
hides,  no  discount  for  grub  damage  in  this  lot.  On 
the  profit  side,  too,  Rid-Ezy  has  helped  this  lot  make 
possible  more  economical  gains. 


in  a  complete  mineral  supplement,  is  from  your 
MoorMan  Man.  To  save  yourself  dollars  from 
grub  damage,  better  get  in  touch  with  him  right 
away!  His  1960  supply  of  Rid-Ezy  is  definitely 
limited.  If  he  doesn't  call  soon  and  you  want  more 
information  on  this  product,  drop  a  card  to 
Moorman  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  2010,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


JfoorJfatis 


Good  Results  Through  Research  and  Service 


MOORMAN  MFG.  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL 

^Trademark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Cattle 


Texas  Longhorns  to  Freedomland 

The  old  Texas  Longhorn  is  roam- 
ing the  range  of  Freedomland  U.  S.  A. 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  Tom  Bell,  manager 
and  order  buyer  of  Texas  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Assn.,  Fort  Worth  Texas. 
(See  Photo).  Tom  was  commissioned 


to  buy  four  Texas  Longhorns  for 
Freedomland  which  is  the  East 
Coast's  answer  to  Disneyland.  The 
Longhorns  will  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Texas  section  of  Freedom- 
land  which  opened  to  the  public  last 
June. 

Tom  Bell  bought  the  steers  from 
Lykes  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  Duval  County, 
Texas;  and  Bob  and  Roy  Hindes  of 
Atascosa  County,  Texas.  The  steers 
were  trucked  from  San  Antonio  to 
New  York  in  less  than  a  week  with 
a  stop  at  St.  Louis  for  feed,  rest  and 
water.  Texas  Live  Stock  Marketing 
Assn.,  is  one  of  22  member  marketing 
associations  affiliated  with  National 
Live  Stock  Producers  Assn.,  now 
serving  more  than  half  a  million 
ranchers  and  farmers  on  nearly  100 
markets  throughout  the  United 
States. 

New  High  for  Herefords 

A  lightweight  Hereford  has  set  a 
dressing  percentage  mark  for  other 
meat-type  steers  to  shoot  at.  The  911- 
pound  animal  dressed  73.90%  in  the 
carcass  contest  of  the  second  annual 
Hoosier  Beef  Show  at  Indianapolis. 
The  Hereford's  dressed  weight  was 
688  pounds;  loin  eye  measured  10.39 
square  inches;  backfat  was  only  .97 
inch.  The  grand  champion  was  shown 
by  Mike  Swinford,  15-year-old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Swinford,  Wind- 
fall, Ind.  The  Clay  pool  Hotel  of 
Indianapolis  paid  $29.50  per  cwt.  for 
the  steer  which  won  carcass  honors 
over  86  other  steers.  The  annual  show 
is  sponsored  by  Indiana  Beef  Breed- 
ers Assn. 

Don't  Feed  Cattle  Too  Much 

Feed  efficiency  of  beef  cattle  is  im- 
proving, reports  Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw, 
chief  of  USDA's  Ag  Research  Service. 
In  1920-24,  it  required  12.3  pounds  of 
feed  for  every  pound  of  gain.  By  1956- 
58,  the  national  average  was  10.2 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain.  Us- 
ing efficient  rations  and  stilbestrol, 
cattle  feeders  can  now  put  on  a  pound 
of  gain  with  8.5  pounds  of  feed. 

When  feeding  cattle,  keep  one  eye 
on  the  market,  the  other  on  your 
costs.  A  640-pound  yearling  in  the 
feedlot  will  take  588  pounds  of  dry 
feed  to  put  on  the  first  100  pounds 
gain.  It  will  take  689  pounds  to  pro- 
duce the  second  100  pounds.  By  the 
time  the  steer  is  adding  his  fourth  100 
pounds  gain,  it  will  take  980  pounds 
of  feed.  Even  more  feed  is  required 
for  an  840-pound  two-year-old  taken 
from  the  range  and  put  in  the  feedlot. 
He  will  need  599  pounds  of  feed  for 
the  first  100  pounds  gain;  734  pounds 
for  the  second  100.  To  put  on  the 
fourth  100  requires  1,310  pounds  of 
feed  on  the  1,240-pound  animal  which 
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is  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. 

The  consumer  doesn't  want  the  ex- 
cess fat.  At  1,200  to  1,300  pounds,  most 
of  the  gain  goes  into  fat.  A  range 
steer  fed  to  these  weights  gains  about 
400  pounds  in  the  feedlot.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  this  gain  —  272  pounds  —  is 
fat.  Only  28  pounds  is  protein,  the  rest 
is  water  and  other  body  elements. 
Keep  your  cattle  at  1,200  pounds  or 
under  for  market.  Feeding  to  heavier 
weights  results  in  wasteful  fat  and 
reduced  feed  efficiency. 


Start  Feeder  Lambs  Right 

Those  feeder  lambs  you'll  be  get- 
ting this  fall  need  special  care  to  get 
off  to  a  good  start.  Lambs  normally 
shrink  from  6  to  10  pounds  when 
shipped  from  Western  Ranges  to  a 
Central  Market.  When  you  first  get 
the  lambs  on  the  farm,  give  them 
only  high-quality  mixed  grass  and 
legume  hay  during  the  first  day.  Feed 
about  1/5  lb.  of  40%  protein  supple- 
ment per  lamb  on  the  second  day.  By 
the  third  or  fourth  day  lambs  should 
be  eating.  From  then  on,  increase  the 
grain  by  1/10  lb.  per  lamb  daily  until 
lambs  are  on  full  feed. 

Full  grain  feed  amounts  to  lVz  to 


Sheep 


2  lbs.  per  lamb  or  what  the  lambs 
will  clean  up  in  15  to  20  minutes. 
After  lambs  are  on  full  feed,  you  can 
either  cut  out  the  protein  supplement 
entirely  or  reduce  it  to  1/10  lb.  per 
lamb  daily  as  long  as  the  lambs  con- 
tinue getting  high-quality  legume 
hay. 

If  you  follow  a  self-feeding  plan, 
put  the  lambs  on  self  feeders  on  the 
second  or  third  day  after  they  are  in 
the  feedlot.  A  good  starting  feed  is 
75  to  80%  chopped  alfalfa,  20  to  25% 
barley,  cracked  corn  or  ground  ear 


BEEF  GAIN  BOOSTER 


Elanco  takes  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
last  six  years  of  Stilbosol  feeding  and 
reports  on  the  past,  present  and  future 


Stilbosol  worth 
an  extra  $7  per  head 

to  feeders 


"  The  60i  cost  of  feeding  a  steer  stil- 
bestrol 150  days  resulted  in  an  average 
return  of  $6.94  .  .  .  per  animal  based 
upon  cattle  valued  at  $25.00  per  hun- 
dredweight''''— reported  at  the  American 
Society  of  Animal  Production  Meet- 
ing, November  1959. 

This  report  was  based  upon  105 
feeding  tests  made  during  a  six- 


year  period  by  32  college  experi- 
ment stations. 

An  estimated  40,160,000  head  of 
Stilbosol-fed  cattle  have  been  sent 
to  market.  Pretty  good  evidence 
in  itself  that  feeders  rely  on 
Stilbosol-fortified  supplements  to 
boost  gains  and  cut  costs. 

When  you  multiply  that  figure 


by  $7 — you  come  up  with  the 
staggering  total  of  $281,120,000. 
That's  the  approximate  amount 
of  money  that  Stilbosol  has  added 
to  cattle  feeders'  income  since 
1954.  Any  way  you  look  at  it — by 
the  head  or  by  the  million  heads 
— Stilbosol  helps  cattlemen  pro- 
duce more  beef  at  less  cost. 


There's  additional  proof  from  feedlots  across  the  nation.  One  of  these  is  Farr  Farms  Company, 
Greeley,  Colorado.  They  have  fattened  over  80,000  head  of  Stilbosol-fed  cattle.  Dean  Selleck, 
their  manager-nutritionist,  reported,  "Stilbosol  has  cut  our  cost  of  gain  12  to  15%." 


corn  and  5  to  10%  protein  supple- 
ment. Reduce  hay  gradually  and  in- 
crease the  grain  by  adding  cracked 
corn  until  lambs  are  getting  half  corn 
or  its  equivalent.  Worm  your  lambs 
about  the  second  or  third  week. 

New  Lamb  Grades  Hit  Mark 

What  has  happened  to  lamb  grad- 
ing under  USDA's  revised  grades? 
The  revision,  effective  last  March  1, 
reduced  the  minimum  requirements 
for  U.  S.  Prime  and  Choice  grades. 
Lambs  in  these  grades  now  need  less 


finish  to  qualify  for  the  top  two 
grades.  During  the  March-April  pe- 
riod of  1960,  a  total  of  97  %  of  lambs 
graded  fell  in  U.  S.  Prime  and  Choice 
as  compared  with  88%  a  year  earlier. 

Treatment  for  Threadworms 

It  now  may  be  possible  to  control 
sheep  threadworms  with  certain  cad- 
mium compounds,  but  the  cure  gives 
lambs  a  setback.  Test  lambs  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  have  remained 
free  from  threadworm  infection  for 
three  to  four  months  when  given  cad- 
mium iodide,  oxide  and  chloride. 
However,  the  lambs  lost  from  four 
to  six  pounds. 


Hogs 


All-C  orn  Diet  Won't  Pay 

Feeding  hogs  a  straight  corn  diet 
won't  save  money.  Without  protein, 
it  takes  more  than  twice  as  much  corn 
to  put  on  100  pounds  of  gain.  The 
extra  corn  more  than  offsets  the  pro- 
tein cost,  says  Minnesota  Extension 
Specialist  Robert  E.  Jacobs.  With 
corn  at  $1  a  bushel  and  minerals  and 
supplement  at  $5  per  100  pounds,  he 
figures  it  costs  about  $25  to  produce 
a  200-pound  market  hog  on  the  sup- 
plemented ration;  about  $33  on  corn. 


STILB0S0L  PAYS  OFF  AT  MARKET 

Feeders  who  rely  upon  Stilbosol 
to  give  them  increased  gains  and 
greater  feed  efficiency . . .  and  feed 
for  grade... get  top  market  prices, 
time  after  time.  This  has  been 
proved  at  Omaha,  Chicago, 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Sioux  City,  South 
St.  Paul  and  other  markets. 

Stilbosol  does  not  affect  carcass 
grade  or  quality  of  meat  when 
used  as  recommended.  Thirty-five 
college  tests  and  USDA  research 
back  this  up. 

Stilbosol  is  a  gain  booster  and 
only  a  gain  booster.  Stilbosol  is  a 
partner  of  good  management — 
not  a  substitute.  It  does  its  job.  It 
enables  cattle  feeders  to  produce 
15%  more  beef  on  10%  less  feed. 


BEEF  DEMANDS  OF  A  GROWING  NATION 

During  the  last  six  years,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Stilbosol  accounted 
for  an  extra  722,880,000  pounds  of 
beef  to  feed  our  meat-hungry  and 
growing  nation.  This  is  enough  to 
meet  the  beef  demands  of  over 
nine  million  Americans  for  one 
year  (based  on  USDA  beef  con- 


sumption figures  of  80  lbs.  per 
capita).  Without  this  increase, 
some  experts  suggest  that  beef 
could  have  priced  itself  out  of  the 


picture  in  fighting  for  Mrs.  Con- 
sumer's meat-buying  dollar. 

T0DAY-AND  TOMORROW 

The  widespread  use  and  proved 
success  of  Stilbosol  in  supplements 
for  fattening  cattle  has  led  to  many 
other  attempts  to  develop  similar 
additives  that  would  help  feeders 
produce  more  beef  at  less  cost. 
Many  were  developed  and  mar- 
keted. Yet  the  fact  remains — Stil- 
bosol continues  to  offer  more  to  the 
feeder  than  any  other  feed  additive  on 
the  market.  By  1970  (ten  short  years 
from  now),  cattle  feeders  will  have 
to  supply  beef  to  an  estimated 
thirty  to  forty  million  more  Amer- 
icans. This  means  cattlemen  will 
have  to  increase  production  by 
22%!  Stilbosol  will  help  you  meet 
this  challenge. 

Stilbosol  is  Elanco  Products  Company's  trademark  for 
diethylstilbestrol  premix  which  is  manufactured  and  sold 
under  exclusive  license  granted  by  Iowa  State  College  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc.,  under  its  U.S.  Patent  No.  2751303. 


After  six  years,  Stilbosol  (most  thoroughly  tested 
feed  additive  in  the  world)  continues  to  give 
feeders  an  extra  15%  gain  on  10%  less  feed. 


Latest  on  Disease-Free  Pigs 

This  pig  in  a  poke,  oblivious  to  his 
part  in  an  historic  test  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
snoozes  blissfully  in  his  canvas  bed. 
The  newborn  Yorkshire  porker  was 
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one  of  11  brought  into  a  world  made 
free  of  all  germs — the  first  disease- 
free  experiment  in  Ohio. 

Although  the  production  of  dis- 
ease-free (or  Specific  Pathogen-Free) 
pigs  by  surgical  means  is  still  very 
much  in  the  research  stage,  the  tech- 
nique is  being  used  to  repopulate 
commercial  farms.  Pigs  taken  from 
the  sow  two  to  four  days  before  far- 
rowing and  raised  in  isolation  are 
free  of  80%  or  more  of  the  common 
swine  diseases  such  as  virus  pig 
pneumonia,  TGE,  atrophic  rhinitis, 
swine  dysentery  and  external  para- 
sites. 

Farmers  interested  in  buying  dis- 
ease-free pigs  should  discuss  this  in- 
vestment with  a  veterinarian.  The 
animals  are  relatively  expensive,  and 
they  require  special  management 
practices. 

Six  weeks  before  bringing  disease- 
free  stock  onto  the  farm,  all  swine 
must  be  sold  or  removed.  Lots  and 
buildings  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected.  A  veterinarian 
should  inspect  the  building  lots.  New 
stock  is  then  purchased  from  a  pri- 
mary source  where  pigs  are  obtained 
by  surgery,  or  from  a  farm  produc- 
ing disease-free  pigs.  All  herd  addi- 
tions should  be  purchased  from  these 
two  sources. 

Once  the  farmer  invests  in  disease- 
free  pigs,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  protect  this  investment.  These  ani- 
mals should  never  come  into  contact 
with  other  swine.  Double  fencing  may 
be  needed  to  avoid  cross-fence  con- 
tact with  neighboring  animals. 

The  most  important  single  manage- 
ment practice  is  to  keep  traffic  in  or 
near  live  stock  areas  at  a  minimum. 
Feed  salesmen,  live  stock  buyers  and 
visitors  should  not  be  allowed  in  lots 
or  buildings  where  animals  are  kept. 
If  an  outsider,  such  as  the  veterinar- 
ian, must  inspect  or  service  the  stock, 
coveralls  and  boots  should  be  kept 
available  for  his  use. 

The  Cost  of  Fat-type  Hogs 

To  show  why  farmers  can't  afford 
not  to  raise  meat  type  hogs,  Colorado 
State  University  animal  scientists 
demonstrated  the  difference  between 
a  No.  1  and  a  No.  3  hog.  A  side  from 
a  No.  1  hog  weighed  74  pounds  and 
yielded  41  Vz  pounds  of  lean  cuts.  The 
side  from  the  No.  3  hog  weighed  77 
pounds  and  yielded  31  Vz  pounds,  or 
10  pounds  less  meat  than  the  No.  1 
side.  Lard  is  worth  about  60  a  pound. 
It  takes  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  feed — and  costs  about  10  times 
as  much — to  put  on  a  pound  of  lard 
as  it  does  a  pound  of  lean. 
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CLAY  Digs  it  Out.. 7 

and  Fluffs  it  Up*** 
even  when  it's  frozen! 

All  you  do  is  push  a  button! 

The  Clay  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk  Feeder  represent 
modern  Pushbutton  Farming  at  its  best  .  .  .  and  from  one 
of  America's  oldest  and  most  respected  manufacturers  of 
livestock  equipment. 

Twin  chippers  clean  silo  wall  better  than  you  can  by 
hand  or  with  any  other  unloader.  Big  high-capacity  9" 
dual  augers  handle  any  type  silage  .  .  .  frozen  or  unfrozen 
.  .  .  making  it  fluffy,  the  way  cows  like  it.  Easily  moved 
from  silo  to  silo.  Feeder  may  be  installed  in  present  bunks. 


1008  Poplar  St. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORR 

Please  send  free  planning  booklets  on: 
□  Silo  Unloaders        □  Barn  Cleaners 


FREE  PLANNING  BOOKS 

Helpful,  up-to-date  booklets  Name  

on  Silo  Unloaders,  Feeders, 
Milking  Parlors,  Barn  Clean- 
ers, and  Crop  Driers.  Address. 


□  Bunk  Feeders 

□  Crop  Driers 


□  Milking  Parlors 
I  I  Hog  Equipment 


.state- 


Sheep  Health  Protects  Wealth 


( Continued  from 

wolves,  coyotes,  bobcats,  and  cougars. 
Of  course,  there  are  seasonal  and  area 
differences,  but  losses  from  predators 
can  be  quite  important.  Control  pred- 
ators and  enlist  your  neighbor's  aid  in 
this  project.  Rangemen  employ  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  and  poisoning  as  means 
of  reducing  their  predator  problem. 

Moving  to  the  next  phase  of  the 
lamb's  life  cycle,  let's  consider  the 
losses  most  likely  to  hit  the  first  few 
days  after  birth.  Diseases  of  young 
lambs  are  at  a  minimum  in  lambing 
on  grass  under  range  conditions; 
however,  in  early  shed  lambing, 
losses  from  disease  are  a  big  factor  in 
the  mortality  of  young  lambs. 

As  soon  as  a  lamb  is  born,  he  is  ex- 
posed to  infection!  Soil  and  filth  in- 
fections may  enter  the  lamb's  body 
at  birth  through  the  navel  and  with 
the  mother's  milk  and  a  few  days 
later  through  docking  and  castration 
wounds. 

Guard  Against  Navel  111 

The  freshly  broken  navel  cord  is 
dragged  back  and  forth  in  the  dirt  of 
the  corral  or  shed  as  the  newborn 
lamb  tries  to  get  to  his  feet.  Thus, 
navel  ill,  or  join  disease,  has  its  start 
as  pus-producing  germs  enter  the  cir- 
culatory system.  A  fairly  sure  sign  of 
the  disease  is  swollen  joints,  especial- 
ly the  knees.  Infected  lambs  walk 
with  intense  pain.  Death  may  occur 
in  a  few  days,  or  the  lambs  may  live 
for  weeks  but  fail  to  grow  normally. 

Prevention  is  more  effective  than 
treatment.  If  lambing  in  confinement, 
disinfect  the  lambing  quarters  and 
put  down  clean  bedding  before  the 
lambs  are  born.  Cut  the  navel  cords 
of  all  lambs  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
their  bellies  and  treat  the  cords  with 
tincture  of  iodine  immediately  after 
birth.  Two  or  three  hours  after  a  lamb 
is  born  is  too  late.  Applying  the  disin- 
fectant with  a  swab  isn't  effective. 
Fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  half  full 
of  iodine.  Dip  the  navel  cord  in  the 
iodine  and  press  the  bottle  tightly 
against  the  lamb's  belly.  Then,  tip  the  » 
lamb  backward  to  soak  the  cord  in 
the  disinfectant  for  a  second. 

Dysentery,  or  white  scours,  causes 
heavy  losses  in  shed  lambs.  The  most 
prominent  symptom  is  a  severe  diar- 
rhea, which  develops  between  18  and 
36  hours  after  birth.  The  material 
passed  is  usually  foul-smelling, 
watery,  whitish  or  gray-yellowish, 
and  blood-streaked.  Infected  lambs 
stop  nursing  and  rapidly  become 
weak  and  thin,  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  severe  cases  die. 

The  key  preventive  factor  is  proper 
sanitary  measures,  as  the  infection  is 
acquired  by  lambs  swallowing  tags 
of  manure  from  the  legs  of  ewes  as 
they  nurse,  or  from  soiled  bedding. 
This  suggests  that  the  wool  on  the 
udder  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thighs  of  ewes  should  be  clipped  short 
before  lambing,  and  bedding  should 
be  cleaned  daily. 

In  the  case  of  outbreaks,  sick  lambs 
and  ewes  should  be  separated  imme- 
diately to  clean  quarters,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  pregnant  ewes  should 
lamb  in  fresh  quarters.  Medication 
with  a  compound  such  as  Sulmet 
usually  stops  scouring  and  prevents 
further  loss. 

Losses  due  to  pneumonia  some- 
times occur  among  shed-dropped 
lambs.  The  disease  affects  lambs  of 
three  to  five  weeks  of  age  principal- 
ly, but  it  sometimes  appears  during 
the  first  week.  The  sick  lamb 
breathes  rapidly  and  with  difficulty, 
the  temperature  runs  high,  and  the 
lamb  usually  dies  in  two  to  three 
days. 

The  organism  of  hemorrhagic  sep- 
ticemia appears  to  be  the  offender  in 
lamb  pneumonia.  If  you  are  suffer- 
ing losses  from  pneumonia  every 
year  it  may  pay  to  vaccinate  young 
I  lambs  at  some  time  under  a  week 
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old,  using  hemorrhagic  septicemia 
aggressin  in  2  cc.  doses. 

Lambs  frequently  have  sore  eyes 
soon  after  birth.  In  such  cases,  wash 
the  eyes  twice  daily  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid.  If  the  trouble 
is  persistent,  use  a  few  drops  of  10% 
argyrol  in  the  eyes. 

The  last  phase  of  the  lamb's  life 
cycle  is  the  growing  and  finishing 
period.  You  will  market  some  of  your 
lambs  "off  the  teat"  and  others  will 
go  into  the  feedlot  for  further  finish- 
ing. Remember,  when  diseases  and 
parasites  enter  the  feedlot,  profits 
vanish!  Even  if  the  disease  is  not 
fatal,  reduced  growth  and  feed  effi- 
ciency of  the  lambs  may  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  profitable  feeding 
enterprise  and  financial  disaster. 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia,  or  ship- 
ping fever,  may  appear  within  the 
first  two  weeks  after  lambs  arrive  at 
a  feedlot.  Usually  some  predisposing 
factor  such  as  the  hardships  of  a  long 
shipment,  sudden  change  in  feed,  or 
bad  weather  precedes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trouble.  Symptoms  in- 
clude high  temperature,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, depression,  nasal  discharge, 
"weepy"  eyes,  rapid  and  labored 
breathing,  coughing,  and  sometimes 
diarrhea. 

The  most  effective  prevention  is 
elimination  of  conditions  that  tend  to 
lower  resistance.  The  use  of  biologi- 
cal products  to  prevent  and  treat  out- 
breaks is  still  somewhat  controvers- 
ial, but  most  operators  buying  feeder 
lambs  like  to  have  them  vaccinated 
against  hemorrhagic  septicemia  two 
weeks  before  shipment. 

Sore  mouth,  or  scabs  on  the  lips  of 
feedlot  lambs,  may  give  considerable 
trouble.  Mortality  is  low,  but  the  sore 
condition  of  the  mouth  interferes 
with  the  lamb's  capacity  to  eat  both 
grain  and  hay.  The  disease  may  be 
picked  up  by  lambs  coming  in  con- 
tact with  other  diseased  animals  or 
with  scabs  dropped  by  diseased  ani- 
mals. 

Overeating  Disease  is  a  Curse 

Some  cases  may  be  cured  by  appli- 
cations of  10%  nitric  acid  solution, 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  potassium  permanganate  to 
the  affected  parts.  Scabs  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  sores  opened  before 
the  treatment  is  applied.  A  reliable 
vaccine  is  available,  and  lambs  going 
to  feedlots  may  be  vaccinated  10  days 
before  shipping  or  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  feedlot. 

Outbreaks  of  coccidiosis  may  occur 
in  feeder  lambs  in  from  one  to  two  or 
three  weeks  after  they  arrive  at  a 
feedlot.  It  is  caused  by  a  protozoan 
parasite  that  is  often  found  in  the 
feces  of  normal  animals.  Thus,  hay 
should  be  fed  from  racks  so  that  drop- 
pings will  not  contaminate  the  feed. 

Enterotoxemia,  or  overeating  dis- 
ease, is  the  primary  curse  of  the  lamb 
feeder.  Fattening  lambs  on  high  grain 
rations  are  most  frequently  attacked, 
but  young  lambs  suckling  heavy- 
milking  ewes  are  sometimes  affected. 
Indigestion  and  founder  may  be  gen- 
( Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 


"Just  as  I  thought — they  look  more  beauti- 
ful with  their  clothes  on!!" 
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WORM  CONTROL  in  swine  and  poultry 
is  the  subject  of  a  booklet  which  dis- 
cusses the  damage  done  by  internal 
parasites  and  how  they  can  be  economi- 
cally controlled  by  piperazine  com- 
pounds. Write  to  Jefferson  Chemical 
Co.,  Inc.,  1121  Walker  Ave.,  P.O.  Box 
303,  Houston  1,  Texas,  and  ask  for  the 
booklet,  "Piperazine  For  Worm  Con- 
trol." 

"FERTILIZER  GRADE  Ammonium  Ni- 
trate" is  the  title  of  a  24-page  illus- 
trated booklet  which  describes  how  to 
package,  handle,  transport  and  use  this 
product.  Available  at  50?:  a  copy  from 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Assn.,  Inc., 
1825  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

KLEEN-FEED  CATTLE  FEEDER  by 
Brower  is  weather-tight  and  rodent- 
proof.    Descriptive    literature  available 
from  Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIONS of  the  Lundell  Super  60  For- 
age Harvester  and  attachments  are  avail- 
able in  a  colorful  booklet  from  Lundell 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Cherokee,  la. 

THE  STORY  OF  PORK  is  an  excellent 
35-page  booklet  intended  as  a  promo- 
tional piece  but  also  handy  as  a  refer- 
ence book  for  consumers,  home  econo- 
mists, nutritionists,  teachers,  students,  li- 
brarians and  food  editors.  Deals  with 
subjects  of  hog  production,  marketing 
methods,  hog  prices,  packinghouse  oper- 
ations, by-products  and  nutrition.  Single 
copies  150,  or  in  lots  of  100  for  $15. 
Write  to  American  Meat  Institute,  59  E. 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

HOG  CASTRATION  information  in- 
cluding time  to  castrate,  how  to  re- 
strain boars,  and  precautions  to  take  is 
given  in  USDA  leaflet  No.  473,  for  sale 
by  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash;.igton  25, 
D.  C,  at  50  each. 

CONCRETE    FEEDLOT    designs  and 
information  is  contained  in  a  booklet 
available  from  Portland  Cement  Assn., 
33  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  111. 

CREDIT  FOR  FARMING  is  a  finan- 
cial aid  booklet  available  from  the 
University  Extension  Services  at  the  fol- 
lowing addresses:  Amherst,  Mass.;  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.;  College  Park,  Md.; 
Newark,  Del.;  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.;  Kingston,  R.I.;  and  Orono, 
Me.  Although  geared  primarily  to  bor- 
rowing for  machines,  buildings  and  land, 
the  booklet  also  discusses  consumer 
credit — money  borrowed  to  buy  neces- 
sities and  luxuries.  Write  the  state 
nearest  you. 

STRAN-MASTER  catalog  and  informa- 
tion on  Stran-Satin  Color  is  offered  by 
Stran-Steel  Corp.,  Dept.  NLP-3,  Detroit 
29,  Mich. 

"HOW  TO  CARVE  a  Picnic  Shoulder" 
is  the  title  of  an  8-page  folder  illustrat- 
ing carving  of  a  smoked  pork  picnic 
shoulder  and  a  fresh  picnic  shoulder 
roast.  Write  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board,  407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago 5,  111. 

"FOR  TOP  PASTURES,  Top  Dress"  is 
a  circular  explaining  proper  fertiliza- 
tion procedures  for  different  types  of 
pastures.  Dairy  farmers  may  also  want 
"Building  the  Dairy  Ration"  (Circular 
691)  and  "Build  a  12-Month  Dairy  For- 
age Plan,"  (Circular  766).  Write  to 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

MECHANIZED  FEEDING  ideas  and 
descriptions  of  equipment  are  included 
in  booklets  on  silo  unloaders,  bunk 
feeders  and  crop  driers  free  from  Clay 
Equipment  Co.,  1008  Poplar  St.,  Cedar 
Falls,  la. 


On  the  hoof... 
and  on  the 

AGROZYME  CAN  PAY  OFF. . . 

with  increased  weight  gains... increased  profit  margin 

These  results  have  shown  growth  responses  stimulated  by 
Agrozyme  as  high  as  24%,  feed  savings  as  great  as  12%, 
and  extra  profits  per  steer  as  high  as  $10.60! 

NOW!  Agrozyme  may  be  added  to  all  beef  cattle 
feeds,  including  those  containing  antibiotics  and  diethyl- 
stilbestrol.  For  further  information,  or  to  place  your  initial 
order  for  Agrozyme,  contact  your  feed  supplier  or  Merck 
Feed  Products  Representative  now! 
Merck  Chemical  Division,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.J. 


Possibly  the  decade's  greatest  advance  in  beef-cattle  feed 
supplementation,  Agrozyme  .  .  .  the  Merck  feed  supple- 
ment now  available  for  commercial  use,  has  shown  the  kind 
of  results  that  can  pay  off  for  beef-cattle  feeders  and  feed 
lot  operators.  What's  more,  Agrozyme  adds  an  important 
new  plus  to  feeds  .  .  .  gives  you  an  even  greater  return  for 
each  feed  dollar  you  invest. 

Original  tests  with  Agrozyme,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Wise  Burroughs  of  Iowa  State  University,  showed  margins 
over  feed  cost  averaging  $8.05  per  steer.  Subsequent 
feeding  trials  with  fattening  cattle  rations  in  a  number  of 
experiment  stations  and  commercial  feed  lots  across  the 
country  have  substantiated  the  Iowa  State  findings. 


©TRADEMARK  OF  MERCK  a  CO  .  INC 
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NOW  FEED  YOUR  BEEF  THIS  EASIER 


MORE  PROFITABLE  WAV 


•  Feeds  1 00  Cattle  for  a  Week 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 


•  Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


Now  ...  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  with  a  big  7-ton  weathertight  hopper.  Holds  250 
bushels.  Feeds  100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling,  saving  hours  of  labor.  Big  feed  sav- 
ings, too  —  special  trough  all  but  eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean,  more 
palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  .  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains.  Even  timid  animals 
have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed;  helps  eliminate  runts.  Built  of  heavy  rust-resisting  steel,- 
ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


ROWER] 


CALF  CREEP 


Creep  Feed  for  More  Profits! 


UPGRADE  your  calves  for  extra  profits 
with  Brower's  Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Get 
heavier  weight  and  better  finish  at  weaning 
—  off  to  market  earlier  at  big  feed  savings. 
Weather-tight  —  keeps  feed  dry.  Anchors 
solidly  at  all  4  corners.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle,-  fold  for  towing 
through  gates.  Steel  skids,-  hopper  and 
trough  of  heavy  rust-resisting  Armco  Zinc- 
grip.  WRITE  for  literature,  prices. 


Keeps  Cows  Out 
.  .  .  Saves  Feed 
Big  Capacity  — 
Saves  Time,  Work 
Big  Roomy  Stalls  — 
Calves  Eat  Freely; 
Gain  Faster 
Two  Sizes  —  Double 
Stall  for  40  Calves 
.  .  .  Single  Stall  for 
20  Calves 


BROWER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  2376  aUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2376  ,  Quiney,  Illinois 

Send  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Cattle  Feeder  Q  Hog  Equipment 

□  Calf  Creep  Feeder    □  Poultry  Equipment 

Name  

Street  or  RFD  

Town  


-State- 


WET  MORE'* 
New  Model  450 
jumbo  HayNWl 


Completely  Portable,  mounted 
on  Wetmore  heavy-duty  trailer. 


Write  DeptNLCor  Dealer's  Name,  ond 
information  on  the  New  Model  "450"  Mill. 


Every  Minute 

Grinds  3  to  5  Whole  Bales! 

Grinds  Almost  as  Much  Loose  Hay 

•  Grinds  4  to  7  Round  Bales  per  Minute. 

•  Enormous  Capacity  on  Loose  Hay 

•  Grinds  Corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled). 

•  Grinds  Other  Grains  and  Grain  Sorghums. 

•  Mixes  Hay  and  Grains  While  It  Grinds. 

The  heavy-duty  Jumbo  Hay  Mill  has  unbelievably  high  capacity. 
!,  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  in  grinding  baled  and 
loose  hay  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  corn,  other  grains  and  grain 
sorghums.  Grinds  all  materials  to  desired  fineness. 

Wide  receiving  hopper  handles  bales  from  any 
direction.  22"  Self-feeder  operates  at  variable 
speeds,  easily  raised  for  transport.  New,  im- 
proved type  V-Belt  Drive  on  Shredder  increases 
power  and  speed,  making  possible  the  grinding 
of  huge  quantities  of  baled  or  loose  hay. 

Sturdily  built  to  operate  at  full-capac- 
ity over  long  periods.  The  Wetmore 
w        450  Jumbo  Hay  Mill  will  give 
many  years  of  depend- 
able and  satisfactory 
service. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 
BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Sheep  Health  Protects  Wealth 


(Continued  from 
erally  associated  with  enterotoxemia. 
Affected  lambs  may  stagger  about  or 
stand  in  a  humped  position  as  if  ex- 
periencing extreme  intestinal  pain. 
Usually  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
acute,  with  affected  animals  dying 
within  a  few  hours. 

There  is  some  disagreement  as  to 
the  exact  cause  and  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  cause,  however,  is  general- 
ly attributed  to  a  toxin  produced  by 
an  anaerobic  bacterium,  Clostridium 
perfringens,  which  is  constantly  pres- 
ent in  the  intestinal  tract  of  all 
lambs.  When  large  amounts  of  carbo- 
hydrates are  consumed,  the  organ- 
ism is  thought  to  produce  the  deadly 
toxin  which  results  in  illness  and  pos- 
sibly sudden  death. 

Fortunately,  a  bacterin  is  available 
which  is  highly  effective  in  prevent- 
ing losses  from  enterotoxemia.  Lambs 
should  be  vaccinated  10  days  to  two 
weeks  before  going  into  the  feedlot. 
The  bacterin  provides  an  immunity  of 
about  six  months'  duration  and  is 
about  90  to  95%  effective.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  vaccination  is  not 
a  substitute  for  good  judgment  in 
feeding  lambs!  Aureomycin  added  to 
the  feed  also  helps  control  the  dis- 
ease. 

Losses  from  heat  prostration  may 
also  be  a  problem  in  certain  areas  of 
the  country  where  lambs  are  fed  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  It  will  help 
to  provide  adequate  shade  with  non- 
restricted  air  movement.  Avoid  a 
ration  that  is  "too  hot,"  and  shear 
lambs  before  putting  them  on  feed. 

Foot  rot  is  a  contagious  disease  of 
sheep  that  is  an  especially  serious 
problem  during  wet,  humid  weather. 
An  infection  occurs  between  the  soft 
parts  of  the  foot  and  the  horn,  result- 
ing in  their  separation.  Accordingly, 
the  first  symptom  noticed  is  usually 
lameness. 

Repeat  Foot-Baths  Frequently 

In  treating  foot  rot,  the  application 
of  an  effective  medicament  should 
be  preceded  by  adequate  trimming 
of  the  feet  to  expose  all  infected  tis- 
sue. If  a  footbath  is  used  in  applying 
a  medicament  to  the  infected  feet,  a 
10%  formalin  solution  is  as  good  as 
any  agent  known.  A  30%  copper  sul- 
fate solution  can  be  used,  but  its  abil- 
ity to  kill  bacteria  declines  rapidly  in 
the  presence  of  organic  matter  such 
as  sheep's  droppings.  Make  the  ani- 
mals stand  in  the  footbath  for  a  mini- 
mum of  three  minutes.  Footbathing 
should  be  repeated,  preferably  twice, 
but  at  least  once  each  week  for  four 
weeks. 

In  many  areas,  the  sheepman's 
most  serious  problem  is  internal  par- 
asites, of  which  the  stomach  worm 
is  the  most  common  and  troublesome. 
If  your  sheep  look  dull,  lack  thrift 
and  appetite,  they  may  have  stomach 
worms.  Other  symptoms  include  pale 
skin,  colorless  membrane  under  the 
upper  eyelid,  coughing,  and  some- 
times a  swelling  under  the  jaw  and 
along  the  belly. 

No  other  drug  compares  with 
phenothiazine  for  use  in  sheep  as  a 
general  worm  remedy.  This  drug  is 
now  available  in  a  purified  form  and 
in  various  particle  sizes.  The  fine  par- 
ticle size  (10  microns  or  smaller)  and 
purified  products  are  more  effective 
than  the  ordinary  grade  of  pheno- 
thiazine which  has  been  in  general 
use.  Some  strains  of  stomach  worms 
appear  to  have  developed  phenothia- 
zine resistance.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, alternating  drenches  with 
"Cu-nic"  mixture  (copper  sulfate- 
nicotine  sulfate)  and  phenothiazine 
usually  provides  a  successful  control 
program. 

Phenothiazine  may  be  given  in  cap- 
sules, boluses,  as  a  drench,  or  in  feed. 
Doses  of  25  grams  of  phenothiazine 
(about  one  ounce)  are  generally  used 
for  mature  sheep  and  15  grams  for 
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lambs  under  60  pounds  in  weight.  In 

periods  of  severe  infestation,  dosage 
should  be  increased  to  37.5  grams  for 
adult  sheep  and  25  grams  for  lambs. 
After  each  sheep  is  treated,  mark  it 
with  colored  chalk  so  that  none  will 
receive  a  second  dose  and  none  will 
be  missed. 

Sheep  can  be  drenched  with  pheno- 
thiazine any  time  if  the  need  is  evi- 
dent. It  interferes  in  no  way  with 
fertility  and  will  not  cause  ewes  to 
abort  if  given  late  in  pregnancy.  In 
abnormally  wet  summers,  with  re- 
peated rains,  conditions  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  parasitic  diseases.  In 
such  seasons,  drenching  should  begin 
before  weaning  and  be  continued 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  drench  at  three-week  inter- 
vals. However,  in  many  areas  of  less 
humid,  wet  weather,  treatment  is  ac- 
complished by  dosing  the  flock  only 
twice  a  year- — one  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter  and  again  in  the  spring  before 
turning  out  to  new  pasture. 

Keep  Phenothiazine  Salt  Handy 

Since  it  is  not  likely  that  all  worms 
in  pastures  will  be  destroyed  by 
freezing,  and  as  treatment  is  not  100% 
effective,  it  is  also  advisable  to  keep 
a  mixture  of  one  part  phenothiazine 
to  nine  parts  salt  before  sheep  while 
they  are  on  pasture,  at  least  until 
lambs  are  marketed.  Each  animal 
should  get  about  one-half  gram  of 
phenothiazine  a  day.  This  amount 
largely  prevents  development  of  in- 
fective parasite  larvae  in  the  manure. 

The  mixture  must  be  protected 
from  wind  and  rain;  wind  tends  to 
separate  the  phenothiazine  and  salt 
and  hinders  worm  control.  A  more 
satisfactory  mixture  can  be  prepared 
by  mixing  100  pounds  of  trace  min- 
eral salt,  30  pounds  of  dicalcium  phos- 
phate, 20  pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal, 
and  1  gallon  of  molasses;  then  add  10 
pounds  of  phenothiazine  and  mix 
again.  This  mixture  is  not  easily  sepa- 
rated by  the  wind,  and  the  high  pro- 
tein helps  sheep  withstand  worms. 

Remember,  however,  that  pheno- 
thiazine doesn't  take  the  place  of  good 
management.  Avoid  overstocking  and 
follow  a  rotation  system.  From  late 
spring  until  early  fall,  sheep  may  be 
held  safely  in  one  location  for  ap- 
proximately three  weeks.  From  late 
fall  to  early  spring,  they  may  be  safe- 
ly held  for  a  longer  time.  Having  once 
used  up  this  time  interval  at  one 
place,  one  should  avoid  going  over 
this  ground  again  for  one  or  two 
months.  With  pastured  sheep,  such 
movement  is  not  as  easily  accom- 
plished as  with  range  bands,  but  the 
principle  can  be  carried  out  by  proper 
fencing  and  movement  from  small 
pasture  to  pasture. 

In  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  dry-lot  your  sheep 
and  work  out  some  other  system  of 
using  the  pasturage.  Furthermore, 
you  should  treat  your  sheep  regular- 
ly for  lice  and  ticks.  Frequently,  both 
lambs  and  ewes  are  treated  follow- 
ing shearing  time,  after  cuts  have 
scabbed  or  healed.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  dipping  to  have  complete 
control.  A  good  job  of  spraying  will 
control  the  tick  but  not  eradicate  it. 
Use  any  standard  dip  solution  and 
follow  the  manufacturer's  directions. 
The  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  such  as 
BHC  and  lindane  are  effective  in  one 
dipping. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  not  exhausted 
the  disease  and  parasite  problems 
that  plague  sheep.  There  are  others 
such  as  anthrax,  blackleg,  tetanus, 
scrapie,  blue-tongue,  and  bloat.  How- 
ever, the  ones  discussed  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  give  you  trouble  dur- 
ing your  lambs'  regular  life  cycle. 
Control  or  lick  these,  and  you  can 
greatly  increase  your  sheep  wealth 
and  keep  the  "golden  hoof"  golden. 
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4  PIONEER  LEADER  in  coopera- 
tive live  stock  marketing  is  dead! 
Tom  W.  Fife,  manager  of  Producers 
Commission  Assn.,  Sioux  City,  la., 
died  in  a  Sioux  City  hospital  after  a 
brief  illness  on  September  8.  He  was 
67. 

Mr.  Fife  has  been  manager  of  Sioux 
City  Producers  for  29  years  and  was 
widely  known  throughout  the  Sioux 
City  Market  area 
and  in  live  stock 
circles  throughout 
the  United  States. 
Mr.  Fife  was  born 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
October  25,  1892 
and  entered  the 
live  stock  business 
there  with  John 
Clay  &  Co.  Later 
Mr.  Fife  joined 
Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  as  head  cattle 
salesman  in  the  late  1920's  and  was 
appointed  manager  of  Sioux  City 
Producers  in  1931. 

Mr.  Fife  was  a  member  of  the  Abu- 
Bekr  Shrine,  White  Horse  Mounted 
Patrol  and  Masonic  Charity  Lodge 
331,  Scottish  Rite  and  Moila  Shrine, 
all  in  St.  Joseph.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church 
of  Sioux  City.  His  wife,  Ethel  Evans 
Fife  of  St.  Joseph,  died  in  1954. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Major 
Thomas  Fife,  Jr.,  a  faculty  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point;  William  Fife  of  Chicago,  111., 
and  numerous  grandchildren. 

Replacement  Cattle 
Auction  Open*  Soon 
At  National  Yard* 

WEEKLY  STOCKER  AND  FEED- 
er  cattle  auctions  at  National 
Stock  Yards,  111.,  will  begin  this 
month — in  time  for  the  big  seasonal 
movement  of  replacement  cattle  and 
calves  from  ranges  to  Corn  Belt  feed- 
lots.  The  first  sale  is  tentatively  set 
for  October  14. 

A  new  $100,000  building  will  house 
the  first  cattle  auction  in  this  huge 
terminal  market's  87  years  of  opera- 
tion. The  60'  by  100'  structure  will  be 
of  the  area  type,  air-conditioned  and 
fire-proof.  It  will  feature  new  out- 
side weighing  scales  and  covered  pens 
adjacent  to  the  building.  Sales  of  2,000 
head  or  more  a  week  are  planned  at 
the  start,  with  capacity  expected  to 
build  up  to  150,000  head  per  year. 

"This  stocker  and  feeder  auction  is 
part  of  an  expansion  and  improve- 
ment program  designed  to  serve  more 
farmers  in  the  central  United  States," 
said  Gilbert  Novotny,  Stockyard 
Company  president.  "Auctions  have 
proven  popular  with  many  farmers 
in  recent  years  and  the  various  mar- 
ket interests  want  to  provide  the 
greatest  scope  of  service  possible." 

The  auction  will  supplement,  but 
not  replace,  the  system  of  selling 
stockers  and  feeders  at  private  treaty. 
Purchases  of  replacement  animals 
may  still  be  made  any  market  day  at 
the  yards  adjacent  to  St.  Louis. 

Last  year  National  Stock  Yards 
handled  more  than  4Vz  million  head 
of  meat  animals.  During  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  salable 
stock  totaled  2y2  million  head.  For 
the  8th  consecutive  month  hogs 
placed  on  sale  here  have  topped  those 
of  any  other  market. 

Largest  of  the  30  firms  competing 
on  the  National  Stock  Yards  market 
is  Producers  Live  Stock  Marketing 
Assn.,  a  member  of  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Assn.  St.  Louis  Pro- 
ducers last  year  handled  18%  of  the 

^  total  number  of  live  stock  consigned 
to  the  market  including  a  total  of 

j)  31,466  stocker  and  feeder  animals 
valued  at  $1,767,557.— Ed  Smith. 

■  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


You  need  a 
Traffic  Manager 
■  ■  and  He's  IT! 


BURLINGTON 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Colorado  and  Southern  Railway 
Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railway 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


(—|  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT   S7.00 

1 — 1  —By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.  622  pages.  1957 

|—|  STOCKMAN'S   HANDBOOK     _  $8.50 

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 

[—]  FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK   $4.50 

—  — By  Hall  and  Mortenson.  584  pages.  1954 

(~j  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 

1  CATTLE    PRODUCTION   _    _  $3.00 

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

j—]  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  $3.00 

—  —By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 

j—]  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 

—  — By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 

|—|  500  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   _  _  _  $4.75 

1  —By  Glen  Charles  Cook.  471  pages.  1944 

[—]  600  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE  _    $4.50 

1  —By  Cook  and  Phipps.  600  pages.  1952 

I- ]  BEEF  CATTLE  HUSBANDRY      $5.00 

L- 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  597  pages.  1955 

(—j  SWINE  SCIENCE   _  $5.00 

—  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  543  pages.  1957 

□  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY    $5.00 

— By  M.  E.  Ensminger.   587  pages.  1955 

r-|  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK    _  $4.00 

—  — By  Nordby,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 
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[- 1  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER   $3.50 

1 —  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVickar.  208  pages.  1952 

I — I  ANIMAL  SANITATION  AND  DISEASE  CONTROL  $6.00 
I — 1  —By  R.  R.  Dykstra.   887  pages.  1957. 

□ APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  DAIRYING   $4.00 
— By  E.  M.  Juergenson  &  W.  P.  Mortenson. 

299  pages.  1960. 

□APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  PASTURE 
MANAGEMENT    $3.00 

— By  Malcolm  H.  McVickar.   255  pages.  1956. 

[— I  FARM  TRACTOR  MAINTENANCE   $4.00 

' — '  — By  A.  D.  Brown  &  I.  G.  Morrison.  215  pages.  1958. 

r— |  FEED  MIXER'S  HANDBOOK   $3.25 

L- 1  —By  R.  M.  Sherwood.  208  pages.  1956. 

□ SOUTHERN  HOG  GROWING   $4-65 
—By  C.  C.  Scarborough.  291  pages.  1958. 


Please  Print  Plainly 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  casn. 


Name 


R.R.  or  Street 


City    State   

Mail  to  The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Box  594-LSP,  Danville,  Illinois 
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New  John  Deere  Tractor  Models 
Offer  Labor-Saving  Features 


JOHN  DEERE  ENGINEERS  have 
developed  a  new  line  of  tractors 
with  the  secrecy  common  to  a  De- 
troit automobile -designing  project. 
Hidden  in  an  old  grocery  store  build- 
ing and  a  quonset  hut  in  Waterloo, 
la.,  and  given  the  time  and  money 
necessary  to  develop  new  ideas,  the 
designers  came  up  with  what  Deere 
&  Company  calls  "the  most  thorough- 
ly tested  new  product  ever  introduced 
in  the  farm  machinery  field." 

Unveiled  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on  Au- 
gust 30  and  currently  in  dealers' 
showrooms,  the  new  tractors  are  four 
and  six-cylinder  models  in  four 
power  sizes  — the  "1010,"  "2010," 
"3010"  and  "4010."  Choice  of  gasoline 
or  diesel  engines  are  offered  in  all 
four  sizes  and  LP  engines  are  offered 
in  the  three  larger  sizes.  A  crawler 
tractor  —  either  gasoline  or  diesel 
powered — is  offered  in  the  1010  size. 

The  new  engines  are  described  as 
being  "variable -speed,  capable  of 


performing  at  any  throttle  setting  in 
the  working  range  without  loss  of  ef- 
ficiency." Horsepower  ratings  are  35 
and  45  at  the  PTO  at  2500  rpm  on  the 
two  smaller  sizes,  and  55  and  80  at 
2200  rpm  on  the  larger  models. 

Here  are  other  main  features  of  the 
new  tractors: 

Transmission:  Gears  remain  in 
constant  mesh  with  collars,  rather 
than  gears,  being  shifted.  Synchron- 
izers make  it  possible  to  shift  within 
any  of  eight  forward  gears  and  three 
reverse,  in  four  ranges,  while  on 
the  go. 

Hydraulics:  A  single  multi- 
purpose oil  serves  the  entire  hydrau- 
lic system,  including  power  steering 
and  power  brakes,  as  well  as  the 
transmission  and  differential.  The 
number  of  places  where  oil  must  be 
checked,  changed  and  drained  is  re- 
duced to  two  (engine  and  hydraulic 
system).  Power  steering  and  power 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Three) 


Pens  of  the  newly-constructed  National  Feed  Lots  at  Yukon,  Okla.,  are  200'  x  125', 
each  equipped  with  concrete  water  tank,  a  self-feeder,  and  automatic  back-rubber. 
Pens  are  made  of  2  to  3-inch  pipe  posts,  set  in  concrete,  with  steel  rods  welded 
to  the  posts.   Present  pen  space  will  accommodate  about  7,500  head  of  grown  cattle. 

Custom  Cattle,  Lamb  Feedlot 

Opens  Near  Oklahoma  City 


New  John  Deere  tractors  offer  both  front  and  rear  PTOs,  making  possible  the  use  of 
front-mounted  mower  and  rear-mounted  conditioner  on  the  same  tractor.  Power  brakes 
and  power  steering  are  standard  equipment  on  the  two  larger  (3010  and  4010)  models. 
Fuel  tanks  on  the  two  larger  tractors  have  been  moved  forward  of  the  radiator  and  grill. 


A  NEW  CUSTOM  FEEDLOT  with 
a  potential  capacity  of  10,000 
head  of  cattle  and  5,000  lambs  was 
opened  recently  at  Yukon,  Okla.,  by 
National  Feed  Lots,  a  subsidiary  of 
Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Marketing 
Assn.,  Oklahoma  City. 

"Our  volume  at  present  is  6,000  to 
7,000  head  of  cattle  but  additional 
pens  for  cattle  and  lambs  will  be 
completed  soon,"  reports  Harley 
Custer,  general  manager  of  both  the 
feedlot  and  the  marketing  agency. 

The  new  $300,000  feedlot  is  lo- 
cated 15  miles  west  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Stockyards,  just  off  U.  S.  High- 
way 66  and  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad.  It  covers  105 
acres  of  North  Canadian  River  sand, 
with  good  water  available  in  10  to 
12  feet  of  gravel  below  the  sand. 

At  present  there  are  60  cattle  pens, 
200'  by  125',  with  a  capacity  of  125 
head  of  grown  cattle  per  pen.  The 
pens  are  made  of  2"  to  3"  pipe  posts 


set  in  concrete,  with  steel  rods  weld- 
ed to  the  posts.  Each  pen  is  equipped 
with  a  concrete  water  tank  with  sur- 
rounding concrete  slab,  a  self-feeder 
on  concrete,  and  a  backrubber  for 
control  of  flies,  grubs,  lice  and  ticks. 
There  is  also  a  sorting  alley. 

The  feed  mill  is  an  all-steel  push- 
button giant  capable  of  mixing  and 
delivering  to  trucks  30  tons  of  feed 
per  hour — enough  to  feed  more  than 
20,000  head  of  cattle  a  day.  Other 
feed  units  include- storage  for  50,000 
bushels  of  grain  and  400  tons  of 
hulls,  plus  a  hay  house  with  mill 
capable  of  grinding  five  bales  of 
alfalfa  hay  per  minute. 

"Cost  of  feeding  cattle  at  National 
Feed  Lots  is  the  cost  of  the  feed 
plus  50  per  head  per  day  pen  rental," 
said  Custer.  "Feed  bills  are  carried 
by  the  National  and  accumulate  un- 
til the  cattle  are  marketed  with  no 
interest  charged.  The  usual  feeding 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty -Three) 


When  animal  skin  is  injured,  reach  for  soothing 

'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

—works  better  two  ways  to  help  skin  heal 


1.  Protects  wounds  from  impurities, 
insects,  dirt  and  foreign  bodies  . . .  helps 
to  keep  open  wounds  clean. 

2*  Speeds  up  healing  process  by  pro- 
tecting delicate  tissues  from  drying  out. 

Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


Protect  your  animals  . . . 
protect  your  pocketbook 


\  Get  f 
j  economical  \ 
|    I  lb.  jar  M 


VASELINE  I  j  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  CH 


ESE8ROUGH-POND  S  INC. 


TRADE  MARK  ® 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

If  your  vet  prescribes  'Vaseline'  Veterinary 
Carbolated  Petroleum  Jelly  and  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  ask  him  to  stock  it. 
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Deere  Tractors 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty-Two ) 
brakes  are  standard  equipment  on  the 
3010  and  4010  series. 

Selective  Hitch  Response:  Load 
control,  depth  control  and  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  are  all  available  on 
the  same  tractor.  This  system  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate  manual  adjust- 
ments and  the  running  of  test  strips 
when  using  integral  equipment. 

Operator  Comfort:  A  new  tractor 
seat  can  be  adjusted  to  the  height  and 
weight  of  the  operator.  The  steering 
wheel  is  slanted  for  operation  from 
either  a  sitting  or  standing  position. 
The  shift  lever  was  placed  on  the 
dashboard  and  dials  as  well  as  clutch 
and  brake  pedals  were  relocated.  A 
larger  fuel  tank  on  the  3010  and  4010 
models  is  designed  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  stops  for  refueling. 

Two-Speed  PTO's:  This  makes  pos- 
sible the  use  of  either  540  or  1,000  rpm 
PTO-driven  equipment  on  the  same 
tractor.  The  switch  is  made  by  chang- 
ing stub  shafts  on  the  two  larger 
models  or  by  moving  the  stub  shaft 
from  one  outlet  to  another  on  the 
smaller  tractors.  A  front  PTO  operat- 
ing at  1,000  rpm  has  also  been  added 
on  the  3010  and  4010  models. 

National  Feed  Lots 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty-Two) 
period  is  60  to  120  days,  with  cattle 
being  sorted  and  sent  out  on  orders 
of  the  owners." 

National  finishes  most  cattle  to 
Good  and  Choice  grades  with  many 
owners  leaving  feeding  formulation 
to  the  judgment  of  Dave  Reeves, 
foreman  of  National  Feed  Lots  for 
12  years.  The  bulk  of  the  finished 
cattle  are  sold  on  the  Oklahoma 
City  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  termi- 
nal markets. 

Around  232,000  head  of  cattle  have 
been  fed  commercially  by  the  Na- 
tional since  1941  in  pens  just  across 
the  North  Canadian  River  from  the 
Oklahoma  City  market.  Recent  in- 
corporation of  the  old  feedlot  area 
into  the  city  made  the  move  to 
Yukon  necessary. 

Besides  providing  an  increased 
volume  of  fed  beef  for  Southwest- 
ern outlets,  enlargement  of  National 
Feed  Lots  is  going  to  put  hard  cash 
in  the  pockets  of  Oklahoma  City 
area  farmers.  In  recent  years,  the 
National  has  spent  nearly  $1  million 
a  year  for  corn,  grain  sorghum  and 
alfalfa  hay,  all  of  which  are  in  ade- 
quate supply  in  the  area.  Molasses, 
bran,  hulls  and  other  necessary 
f eedstuffs  are  secured  from  the 
nearest  source  of  supply. 

In  addition  to  National  Feed  Lots, 
the  Oklahoma  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.  owns  the  National  Livestock 
Commission  Co.,  National  Feeder 
Service  Corp.,  and  National  Live 
Stock  Credit  Corp.  These  companies 
furnish  a  complete  selling,  buying, 
feeding  and  financing  service  for 
live  stock  producers  in  the  Okla- 
homa City  area.  The  National  is  a 
member  of  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn. 


Mill  for  National  Feed  Lots  is  all-auto- 
,    matic,  capable  of  mixing  and  delivering 
io  trucks  feed  for  20,000  cattle  per  day. 
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Now  from  Merck... 

DYNAFAC 


Helps  cattle  gain  as  much  as  15%  faster 
for  as  little  as  1/2*  per  head  per  day 

If  you're  interested  in  producing  beef  for  profit,  you  have  to  be  inter- 
ested in  Dynafac.  Especially  in  view  of  today's  modern  feeding 
programs  with  faster  finish  at  lower  roughage  levels. 

WHAT  IT  IS.  Dynafac  is  neither  an  antibiotic  nor  a  hormone  additive.  It 
is  the  feed  additive  so  different  it  required  an  entirely  new  classification 
known  as  "chemobiotics". 

HOW  IT  WORKS.  Dynafac  is  not  absorbed  into  the  bloodstream  or  stored 
in  the  tissues.  It  stays  in  the  digestive  tract  to  control  undesirable  bacteria 
without  impairing  the  beneficial  organisms  that  aid  digestion.  Furthermore, 
because  Dynafac  is  non- toxic  —  the  danger  of  overdosage  is  minimized. 

WHAT  IT  DOES.  Dynafac  gets  cattle  (as  well  as  sheep)  on  full  feed  faster 
and  safer  .  .  .  produces  equal  responses  on  corn,  barley  and  milo  rations. 
It  aids  in  increasing  growth  and  feed  conversion  ability  .  .  .  provides  earlier 
bloom.  It  helps  reduce  feedlot  bloat  and  founder  — as  well  as  overeating 
disease.  And  Dynafac  does  it  all  so  economically  it  often  returns  as  much 
as  a  dollar  for  every  dime  spent. 

HOW  YOU  PROFIT.  Growers  throughout  the  country  report  that  DYNAFAC 
feeding  provides  remarkably  faster  finishes  .  .  .  produces  top  quality  rib  eye 
and  well-marbled  meat  with  no  thick  undesirable  outside  bark  fat.  There  are 
fewer  "tail  enders",  more  uniform  carcasses.  For  further  information  on 
Dynafac,  write  today  to  Agricultural  Products  Dept.,  Merck  Chemical 
Division,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 


DYNAFAC 


MERCK 
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W-W  Gives  You  The  Most 


W-W  Roller  Mills  are  built  to  last  a  lifetime 
with  quality,  heavy-duty  construction. 
Heavy  cast-iron  framework  won't  rust  out. 
Chilled  white  iron  rolls  are  hardened 
throughout  —  don't  chip  or  peel,  yet  can 
be  regrooved  many  times  (roller  exchange 
regrooving  service  available).  A  single 
control  wheel  handles  all  adjustments  — 
lets  you  process  every  kernel  exactly  the 
way  you  like  it . . .  either  crimped,  cracked, 
or  crumbled  —  with  a  minimum  of  flour. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  WITH  EAR-CORN 
CRUSHER  ATTACHMENT 

This  new,  efficient  attachment  on  the 
W-W  Roller  Mill  will  process  kernel,  cobs, 
and  husks  at  the  same  time. 

W-W  Roller  Mills  produce  highest  capacity 
of  perfectly  processed  feed  per  horse- 
power of  any  in  the  field.  Anyway  you  look 
at  it,  they  give  you  most  in  a  roller  mill  buy! 


Sizes  from  6"  to  36"  wide.  Adaptable  to  any  power, 
including  PTO.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 
Ask  about  attractive  time-payment  plan. 


W-W   GRINDER  CORP. 


2957-K  N.  Market 


Wichita  19,  Kan. 


460 


SAVE  UP  TO  HALF  THE 
COST  EACH  YEAR! 


CUT  OPERATING  COSTS... 
INCREASE  PROFITS... WITH 

ife^RITCHIE  WATERERS 

Thrifty  farmers  get  more  than  just  a  year  'round  fresh  water 
supply  from  RITCHIE  WATERERS.  Tests  have  shown-  that 
RITCHIE  WATERERS  are  misers  when  heating  and  operational 
costs  are  compared.  RITCHIE  cuts  costs  to  the  bone  .  .  .  you 
pocket  the  savings!  Yet,  all-steel  galvanized  RITCHIE  WATERERS 
are  ruggedly  built  to  give  years  of  trouble-.free  service.  There's 
a  good  reason  for  this,  too.  RITCHIE  has  manufactured  live- 
stock waterers  for  nearly  40  years.  It  is  their  only  business . . . 
they  specialize  in  it!  A  thrifty  RITCHIE  WATERER  works  24 
hours  a  day,  unattended.  Cuts  chore  time.  No  ice  chopping 
...  no  winter  freeze-ups.  Keeps  water  warm  in  winter,  cooler 
in  summer.  Preferred  by  top  hog  and  cattle  raisers  everywhere. 

27  Convenienffy  Located  Warehouses  In 


FREE! 


16  MODELS 
TO  FIT  ANY 
NEED 

Colorful  FREE  folder  shows 
importance  of  automatic  wa- 
tering. Good  reading.  Pictures 
all  16  models.  Write 


20  States  and  Canada. 


424  WALNUT  STREET    ^  rnwDAn    '""1VA/ A 


CONRAD,  r  IOWA 


SINCE  1921  .     .  AMERICA'S  MOST  COMPLETE  'LINE  OF  AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  &  POULTRY  WATERERS 


EASY  HOLD 


CHUTE  GATE 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
Stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and '  '30-Day  Trial  Plan" 

f  ARM AM  EQUIP.  CO*        O.ot.  CG  5 


PORTABLE 

OR 

PERMANENT 
Installation 

In  Any 
Opening! 


6701  Nt.  19th,  OMAHA,  NtB*. 


NEW  PaX  SUR-FL0'\4 


round  hog  feeder  with 
EXCLUSIVE.  POSITIVE 
CONE  OVER  C0HE-AGITA10RS 
14  BIG  000RS 

•  40,  60,  80  and  100 
bushel  capacities 

•  fourteen  16-ga.  doors 

•  11-gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 

•  full  size  lid  opens 

•  past  center  for  filling 

•  steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 

•  ample  head  room 

•  treated  hardwood 
skids 

•  hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 
strength  

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  NL-100 

Coldwater,  Ohio 
Distributed  from:  Coldwater,  Ohio;  East  Moline,  Mil- 
nois;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  P.;  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


THE  RANGE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY, 
by  Edward  Everett  Dale.  First  pub- 
lished in  1930,  has  been  unavailable  for 
many  years.  A  recent  survey  showed  this 
to  be  one  of  the  20  most  wanted  books  on 
the  American  West,  from  1865  to  1925. 
Illustrations,  bibliography,  207  pages. 
1960.  Through  any  bookseller  or  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.  $4. 
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MIDWEST  FARM  HANDBOOK,  5th 
edition,  by  the  Staff  of  Iowa  State 
University.  Contains  31  sections  making 
it  handy  to  find  time  and  money-saving 
ideas.  Has  63  full-color  illustrations,  292 
illustrations  in  all,  plus  247  tables  and  44 
charts.  639  pages.  1960.  Price:  $3.95. 
Iowa  State  University  Press,  Press  Build- 
ing, Ames,  la. 


Inside 

Washington 

bf,  Philip  L.  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 

fPONGRESS  HAS  VOTED  $200,000 
to  help  USDA  develop  a  system 
for  eradicating  the  screwworm  in  the 
Southwest.  The  screwworm  infesta- 
tion in  the  southwestern  states  is 
causing  cattle  losses  running  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year.  A  full- 
grown  steer  with  an  untreated  infes- 
tation has  been  known  to  die  in  less 
than  10  days. 

The  screwworm  is  the  larvae  or 
maggot  of  the  screwworm  fly,  a  para- 
site of  warm-blooded  animals.  It  is 
called  "screwworm"  because  rings 
encircling  the  body  of  the  maggot  and 
its  tapered  shape  somewhat  resemble 
a  wood  screw.  The  screwworm  fly  is 
about  twice  the  size  of  a  housefly.  It 
has  a  bluish-green  body  with  three 
dark  stripes  along  the  back,  and  an 
orange-colored  head.  It  lays  its  eggs 
in  and  along  the  edges  of  wounds  of 
both  domestic  and  wild  animals. 

USDA  successfully  eradicated  the 
screwworm  fly  in  Florida  where  its 
damages  cost  cattlemen  an  estimated 
$10  million  dollars  a  year,  and  in 
neighboring  southeastern  states 
where  losses  ran  to  $20  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  Eradication  was  accom- 
plished by  saturating  the  natural 
screwworm  population  with  male 
screwworm  flies  made  sterile  by  ex- 
posure to  radioactive  cobalt. 

Water  on  three  sides  of  Florida  and 
other  natural  barriers  in  the  south- 
eastern states  helped  contain  the 
sterile  male  flies  in  the  infested  areas, 
making  eradication  possible.  But  the 
plains  of  the  Southwest  are  so  vast 
and  the  winds  so  strong  that  USDA 
experts  see  little  possibility  of  the 
southeastern  type  eradication  pro- 
grams working  in  the  Southwest. 

New  research  on  screwworm  eradi- 
cation already  has  gotten  under  way 
at  the  Kerrville,  Texas  research 
center  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Raymond  C.  Bushland.  This  station 
did  much  of  the  research  in  develop- 
ing the  sterile  fly  technique  for  eradi- 
cating this  pest  in  the  southeast. 

Three-Point  Plan  of  Attack 

Researchers  under  Dr.  Bushland 
will: 

1.  Attempt  to  raise  in  the  labora- 
tory a  screwworm  fly  which  would 
have  different  markings  than  the 
wild  screwworm  fly  so  that  eradica- 
tion crews  in  the  field  can  tell  the 
sterile  flies  from  the  dangerous  ones. 

2.  Develop  something  as  attractive 
to  screwworm  flies  as  a  pan  of  sirup 
is  to  a  housefly  so  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  extent  and 
density  of  screwworm  infestations  in 
any  given  area. 

3.  Attempt  to  learn  more  about  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  screw- 
worm larvae. 

The  first  week  in  September,  USDA 
reported  that  a  beef  steer,  shipped 
from  the  southwest,  had  been  found 
in  Geneva  County,  Alabama,  suffer- 
ing from  an  infestation  of  screw- 
worms.  It  was  the  first  screwworm 
infestation  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  since  June,  1959.  There  have 
been  screwworm  infested  cattle  found 
along  the  Mississippi  river  this  year; 
Mississippi  reported  one  case  last 
month,  and  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
reporting  seven  this  year. 

USDA  is  rushing  a  number  of  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  head  off  any 
outbreak  of  screwworms  in  Geneva 
county  and  that  area  of  Alabama.  So 
far,  only  the  one  infested  animal  has 
been  found. 


A  revised  edition  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Publication  No.  308, 
"Farmer's  Gas  Tax  Refund,"  is  now 
available  for  the  guidance  of  farmers 
who  are  entitled  to  claim  refunds  of 
the  federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline 
used  on  a  farm  for  farming  purposes. 
The  pamphlet  explains  how  to  claim 
a  refund  of  this  tax  and  also  how 
farmers  are  relieved  from  the  federal 
excise  taxes  on  diesel  fuel  and  special 
motor  fuels. 

Gas  tax  refunds  can  be  substantial. 
The  amount  refundable  for  each  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  used  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1960,  was  30  for 
gasoline  purchased  before  October  1, 
1959,  and  40  for  gasoline  purchased 
on  and  after  that  date.  Gasoline  is 
considered  to  be  used  in  the  order 
purchased.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  gasoline  be  paid  for  before  claim- 
ing the  refund. 

Gas  Tax  Reduction  Sought 

The  publication  may  be  obtained 
from  the  office  of  the  district  director 
of  internal  revenue  where  the  farmer 
files  his  income  tax  return,  or  it  may 
be  obtained  from  his  county  agricul- 
tural agent. 

The  National  Grange  has  started  a 
campaign  for  a  reduction  in  the  fed- 
eral tax  on  gasoline  which  it  hopes 
farmers  and  live  stock  producers  will 
get  behind.  The  Grange  contends  that 
the  taxes  on  gasoline  for  use  in  the 
family  automobile  are  particularly 
hard  on  farmers.  Herschel  Newsom, 
master,  has  made  the  first  target  of 
the  gas  tax  reduction  drive,  a  10  a 
gallon  tax  put  on  gasoline  to  finance 
new  federal  highway  construction 
which  is  due  to  expire  next  June  30. 
Newsom  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
highway  program  should  be  financed 
with  the  federal  excise  taxes  collected 
on  purchases  of  new  automobiles  and 
automobile  parts  and  accessories. 

Some  members  of  Congress  have 
proposed  to  turn  the  lawns  of  the 
nation's  Capitol  building  into  a  cow 
pasture.  They  want  to  pasture  the 
dairy  herd  of  Representative  Howard 
Smith,  (D.-Va.)  who  is  chairman  of 
the  powerful  house  rules  committee, 
just  outside  his  office  door. 

The  rules  committee  clears  all  bills 
which  other  committees  propose  to 
send  to  the  house  floor  for  debate  and 
possible  enactment  into  law.  The 
rules  committee  is  dominated  by  four 
conservative  Republicans  and  three 
conservative  southern  Democrats. 
The  Democrats  have  eight  men  on  the 
committee  and  the  Republicans  only 
four.  The  conservative  coalition  de- 
termines what  bills  go  to  the  floor 
and  which  ones  may  die  in  its  hands. 
It  killed  a  federal  aid  to  education 
bill,  a  broad  housing  bill,  and  other 
legislation  wanted  by  liberal  mem- 
bers last  session. 

Whenever  Smith  wants  to  escape 
pressure  from  his  Democratic  party 
leaders  to  bring  onto  the  floor  a  bill 
which  goes  against  his  conservative 
grain,  Smith  takes  off  for  his  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia  farm  to  look  after 
his  cattle,  and  no  meetings  of  the 
committee  are  held  until  he  returns. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  at  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Smith,"  reported  Represent- 
ative Sidney  R.  Yates,  (D.-Iil.), 
"Smith's  cattle  received  special  trib- 
ute from  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
(D.-Va.),  for  having  saved  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
Smith's  interest  in  his  cattle  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  thwart  the 
will  of  Congress." 
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It's  a  fact... 


JUST  ONE  RAT  EATS 
ENOUGH  FEED  TO 
PRODUCE  12  LBS. OT  PORK 


If  you've  got  rats,  they're  getting  fat  at 
your  expense.  Every  rat  you  see  around 
your  place  eats  40  lbs.  of  feed  a  year. 
That  much  feed  would  produce  12  lbs.  of 
pork  ...  or  8  lbs.  of  beef  ...  or  8  dozen 
eggs  ...  or  160  lbs.  of  milk. 

And  remember,  the  more  rats  eat,  the 
more  they  breed.  In  just  one  year,  two 
well-fed  rats  can  breed  fifty  chicken- 
killing,  disease-spreading  varmits!  Don't 
continue  to  waste  feed  on  rats  . . . 


WITH  BAITS  CONTAINING 


WARFARIN  is  tested  and  certified  by 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


WARFARIN  is  sure  death  to  rats  and  mice! 
With  tasteless,  odorless,  painless  WARFARIN 
baits,  rats  and  mice  never  become  suspicious  or 
bait  shy,  never  build  tolerance.  WARFARIN  is 
the  safest  rodenticide  known!  No  danger  to 
children,  pets  or  livestock  if  used  as  directed. 


Be  sure  the  bait  you  buy 
contains  WARFARIN.  Ask  your 
dealer  before  you  buy. 


1UJMNI 
MIIAKH 

IiounomionI 


ARN  HUBS 

stop  front  end  drag,  wear, 
whine,  shimmy  in  2-wheel  drive 

Warn  Hubs  stop  wear  on  the  front 
drive  in  2-wheel  drive — increase 
the  life  of  gears,  engine,  tires, 
brakes.  Your  4-w.d.  has  more  pep,, 
speed,  handling  ease — more  "life" 
— in  2-w.d.  And  the  hubs  normally 
last  at  least  the  life  of  the  vehicle! 
Use  either  drive,  anytime  automat- 
ically with  Warn  Lock-O-Matics, 
manually  with  Locking  Hubs. 
Models  for  all  makes  4  w.ds.  to  1  Vz 
tons.  Guaranteed.  See  your  dealer. 

USED  ON  OVER  200,000 
4-WHEEt  DRIVES! 


WARN  HUBS 

The  name  that  means  Selective  Drive 


Biverton   Box  6064-NP,   Seattle  88,  Wash. 

CLEANS  ITSELF  AT  A  TOUCH 

OF  A  PIG'S  NOSE 
-5    .  .  .  SELF 

Jailftzld  KLEEN'R 

SANITARY  DRINKING  CUP 


#  Water  flows  only 
when  pig's  nose 
touches  paddle  acti- 
vating sensitive  valve. 

•  Dirt  and  settlings 
carried  away  through  drain  spout.  #  No  over- 
flow into  pen.  •  Adjustable  for  water  pressure. 
#  Finished  in  non-rusting  "Sant-gloz".  #  5W  x 
AW  x  6W.  Wt.  2  lbs.  •  Will  serve  hogs  of 
all  sizes.  See  your  dealer  or  write: 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 

Fairfield  1,  Ohio 


Figure  Profits  Before  You  Buy 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 


feeding  will  shorten  the  period. 

When  the  cattle  are  about  ready 
for  market,  experienced  men  watch 
the  market  trends  carefully.  They 
are  able  to  judge  the  finish  and  qual- 
ity of  cattle  and  know  about  how 
their  cattle  will  sell  on  a  given  mar- 
ket. If  you  do  not  already  get  a  good 
market  newspaper  or  market  report- 
ing service,  it  may  pay  to  subscribe 
to  one.  (The  best  market  information 
available  is  carried  in  this  magazine 
every  month. — ED.) 

Watch  the  cattle  cycle  and  prices. 
Cattle  prices  usually  rise  as  farmers 
hold  back  cattle  to  build  up  herds 
and  then  drop  when  herds  are  re- 
duced. Indications  are  that  we  are  at 
or  approaching  a  peak  in  cattle  num- 
bers and  may  be  entering  a  period  of 
increased  slaughter  and  resulting 
downward  pressure  on  cattle  prices. 

Seasonal  trends  in  cattle  prices 
have  changed  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  peak  in  price  of  slaughter  cattle 
came  during  March  and  April  in  1958 
and  1959  instead  of  in  the  fall  months. 
It  may  pay  to  watch  these  trends 
carefully  in  planning  your  feeding 
program  the  next  few  years. 

Cattle-feeding  operations  may  be 
roughly  grouped  into  three  classes: 

1.  Supplemental  enterprise  on  a 
Corn  Belt  farm. 

2.  Specialized  feeder-cattle  farm 
operations. 

3.  Large  -  scale  commercial  feed- 
lots. 

All  three  of  these  cattle-feeding  op- 
erations have  a  place  in  the  cattle 
business.  The  supplemental  enter- 
prise type  of  operation  has  a  cost  ad- 
vantage in  that  the  feeder  cattle  may 
utilize  roughage  and  farm  family 
labor  that  has  a  very  low  opportunity 
cost.  Buildings  and  equipment  may 
not  represent  a  large  investment. 
Labor  efficiencies  in  handling  30  to 
100  head  of  cattle  may  not  match  the 
larger  operations,  but  the  supplemen- 
tary and  complementary  relation- 
ships of  cattle  feeding  to  the  rest  of 
the  farm  business  have  important  ad- 
vantages. 

Trends  in  the  Midwest 

The  specialized  feeder-cattle  farm 
operation  is  midway  between  the 
supplemental  enterprise  and  the  com- 
mercial feedlot.  Farm  records  on  Illi- 
nois farms  reveal  some  very  success- 
ful and  profitable  farms  in  this  group. 
Feedlots  are  mechanized.  Roughage 
is  usually  produced  on  the  farm  but 
additional  grain  may  be  purchased. 
A  large  measure  of  the  success  of  this 
type  of  operation  depends  on  the 
feeding  skills  and  cattle  buying  and 
selling  ability  of  the  farm  operator. 
Also,  with  the  cycles  in  cattle  prices, 
profits  are  quite  variable  over  the 
years. 

The  large-scale  feedlot  has  not 
made  any  big  expansion  in  the  Corn 
Belt.  The  majority  of  these  commer- 
cial lots  have  developed  in  the  West 
and  Southwest,  where  the  cattle  are 
raised,  or  near  population  centers 
where  the  beef  will  be  consumed. 
These  feeding  operations  will  have 
difficulty  matching  the  low  costs  of 
gains  on  Corn  Belt  farms.  Also,  oper- 
ating costs  will  likely  shift  more  to 
cash  or  direct  costs  with  hired  labor 
and  mechanized  operations.  But,  if 
local  feed  sources  are  available,  par- 
ticularly roughage,  the  marketing  ad- 
vantage of  this  type  of  operation  may 
offset  the  problems. 

Research  work  recently  reported 
by  the  animal  science  department  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  indicates 
that  it  is  practical  to  use  a  drylot  si- 
lage feeding  program  the  year  round. 
Yearling  steers  that  were  wintered 
on  corn  silage  were  used  in  the  test. 
Half  of  the  steers  were  full-fed 
ground  ear  corn  on  summer  pasture. 
The  other  half  were  fed  ground  ear 
corn  and  grass  silage  in  drylot.  The 
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drylot  cattle  gained  about  one-third 
pound  more  per  day,  ate  more  feed 
and  were  fatter  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
ture season  than  the  pastured  cattle. 
The  pastures  were  stocked  at  2.5 
steers  per  acre  but  roughage  harvest- 
ed as  grass  silage  fed  6.4  steers  per 
acre.  Costs  of  gains  were  about  the 
same  in  both  lots. 

The  change  to  more  automatic  feed- 
ing equipment  in  feed  lots  and  the 
increased  feed  utilization  by  mechan- 
ical harvesting  of  roughage  contrib- 
ute to  the  drylot  trend.  Also,  high 
priority  for  producing  grain  crops  on 
tillable  land  has  shifted  cattle  from 
rotation  pastures  to  drylot. 

More  Corn  Silage,  Less  Hay 

We  can  also  anticipate  more  corn 
silage  and  less  hay  in  wintering  ra- 
tions. Corn  silage  is  adapted  to  me- 
chanical feed  handling  and  provides 
more  total  feed  per  acre  than  just 
about  any  other  Corn  Belt  crop.  A 
ton  of  corn  silage  contains  grain  and 
roughage  equivalent  in  feed  value  to 
four  or  five  bushels  of  corn  and  330 
pounds  of  dry  hay.  The  actual  grain 
content  of  corn  silage  varies,  depend- 
ing on  moisture  content,  variety  of 
corn,  stage  of  maturity  at  harvest  and 
the  season.  But,  using  the  average 
feed  values  of  corn  silage  and  assum- 
ing a  yield  of  15  tons  of  silage  an 
acre,  one  acre  of  land  in  corn  silage 
will  produce  feed  equal  to  about  70 
bushels  of  corn  and  2.5  tons  of  hay. 
This  is  almost  equal  to  getting  your 
corn  and  hay  from  the  same  acre  of 
cropland.  Unless  hay  land  is  needed 
for  erosion  control,  more  corn  silage 
is  likely  to  be  used  in  cattle  feeding. 

The  amount  of  mechanization  to 
use  in  feed  lots  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  lot.  For  very 
small  droves,  hand  feeding  methods 
are  less  costly.  Mechanical  bunk  feed- 
ers are  the  least  costly  for  droves  of 
50  to  75  head  or  larger.  The  self -un- 
loading wagon  has  advantages  where 
feed  storage  and  lots  are  separated  or 
where  pasture  feeding  is  a  definite 
program.  Mechanized  systems  may 
sometimes  save  more  work  than  time. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  careful 
planning  when  constructing  a  feed- 
lot  setup. 

Another  development  in  cattle 
feeding  has  been  the  use  of  high- 
moisture  corn,  either  with  or  without 
airtight  storage  silos.  The  advantages 
of  this  method  appear  to  be  reduced 
corn  harvesting  losses  and  easier  han- 
dling of  the  feed.  Experiments  do 
not  show  any  big  nutritional  advan- 
tages of  high-moisture  corn  over  dry 
corn. 

Feed  additives,  pelleted  complete 
feeds  and  all-in-one  grain  and  silage 
rations  are  other  new  cattle  feeding 
developments.  Combining  all  of  these 
with  the  problems  of  satisfying  con- 
sumer demands  for  a  quality  product, 
adds  up  to  a  challenging  business  for 
cattle  feeders  during  the  next  decade. 


'We  Could  Make  Beautiful  Music 
Together!" 


Afflicted  With 

GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above 
symptoms,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to 
Glandular  Dysfunction.  A  constitutional 
Disease  for  which  it  is  futile  for  you  to 
try  to  treat  yourself  at  home.  Medicines 
that  give  temporary  relief  will  not  re- 
move the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  dysfunction  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  of  weight  —  premature 
senility. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  be- 
fore malignancy  has  developed,  can  be 
successfully  NON-SURGICALLY  treat- 
ed for  Glandular  Dysfunction.  If  the  con- 
dition is  aggravated,  surgery  may  be  the 
only  chance. 


NON  SURGICAL  TREATMENTS 


The  NON-SURGICAL  treatments  af- 
forded at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
are  the  result  of  20  years  of  research  by 
scientific  Technologists  and  Doctors. 

The  War  brought  many  new  tech- 
niques and  drugs.  These  added  to  the 
research  already  accomplished  has  pro- 
duced a  new  type  of  treatment  that  is 
proving  of  great  benefit  to  man  as  he 
advances  in  years. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  de- 
voted particularly  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  men  of  advancing  years.  Men 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  over 
1,000  cities  and  towns  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated.  They  found  soothing 
and  comforting  relief  and  new  health  in 
life. 


LOW  COST 
EXAMINATION 

On  your  arrival  here 
our  Doctors  make  a 
complete  examina- 
tion. You  are  told 
the  results  and  you 
then  decide  if  you 
will  take  the  treat- 
ments needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  that  hospitaliz- 
ation is  not  neces- 
sary, so  the  saving 
in  your  expense  is 
considerable. 
You  are  free  to  se- 
lect any  type  of 
Hotel  accommodation 
you  may  desire. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR 

Our  New  Free  Book 
is  fully  illustrated. 
It  tells  HOW  and 
WHY  new  modern 
N  O  N  -  SURGICAL 
methods  are  proving 
so  successful.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


RECTAL-COLON 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar inflammation. 
These  disorders, 
we  can  success- 
fully treat  for 
you,  at  the  same 
time  we  treat 
Glandular  inflam- 
mation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

is  also  amenable 
to  a  painless  Non- 
Surgical  treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
tails of  this  treat- 
ment given  in  our 
Free  Book. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

|  NAME. 
I 


EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  B5350 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your 
New    FREE    Book.    I   am    interested   in  full 
information  on  (Please  Check  Box) 
□  Hernia     □  Rectal-Colon      □  Glandular 

Inflammation 


ADDRESS. 


j  TOWN. 
|  STATE_ 
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Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the 
big  difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill 
grinds  shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to 
300  bu.  per  hour.  Easy  hand-wheel  adjust- 
ment from  fine  to  coarse  without  chang- 
ing burrs.  Portable  feeder  drag  runs  off 
PTO  mill.  New  lateral  auger  optional. 
Magnetic  hopper.  Granular  dust-free 
grind  avoids  protein  fever  loss  due  to 
hammcrmill  dust.  Shearing  action  of  hard- 
ened tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky  ear  corn 
for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P.  BOWSHER 
CO.,  9 1 9-W  Webster  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

FO   C   C     ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 
«■  E     AND  COMPLETE  PRICES 


i%*THE  KEYS  TO 

SYSTEM  FARMING 

American  Standard  Equipment 


Materials  Handling  Systems 
for  Every  Farm 

American  Planter  Co..  Burr  Oak,  Michigan,  pioneers 
in  the  manufacture  of  push  button  farming  systems 
—offers  the  following  equipment.  Check  items  of 
interest  to  you. 

Milking  Parlor  Feeding  systems   □ 

Hog  Parlor  feeding  systems   □ 

Bunk  feeders,  Beef   □ 

Bunk  feeders.  Hogs    □ 

Bunk  feeders.  Link  Augers   □ 

Storage  bins— Square   □ 

Systems  to  fill  &  unload  bins   □ 

Augers— Stationary   □ 

Augers- Portable   □ 

High  moisture  corn  auger  systems   □ 

Leg  elevators  300  to  3.000  B.P.H   □ 

Gravity  &  Auger  Boxes   □ 

Elevators,  chain   □ 

General  Plan  layout   □ 

Farmer  □  Student  □ 

□  Send  your  new  8-page  illustrated  portfolio. 

AMERICAN  PLANTER  CO. 

Burr  Oak,  Michigan 


VACCINATTEand  BE  SAFE* 
COLORADO 

Veterinary  b/o/og/ca/s 

Dependable  Protection! 

^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicafs 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys  

Local  D'altrs  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


SEND 
HOW 
FOB 

FREE 
CATALOG 


r  LEG  SUFFERERS 


Get  relief  from  itching,  weeping 
rash,  swollen  or  ulcered  legs  due 
to  venous  congestion.  Get  easy  to 
use  Viscose.  If  druggist  cannot 
supply  you,  send  for  Free  Book 
and  NO-COST-FOR-TRIAL-PLAN. 

N,  P.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  N.    Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


Producing  Farm  Crops 
(Wilson  and  Richer)  S5.75 

A  crops  specialist  and  soils  specialist 
collaborated  to  write  this  book  on  how  to 
raise  farm  crops  economically,  scientifi- 
cally, and  profitably.  Book  deals  with 
sciences  of  agronomy,  botany,  entomolo- 
gy and  agricultural  economics.  336  pages, 
137  illustrations,  1960. 
Send  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box  S94-LSP  Danville,  Illinois 
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GRTJB-FREE  CATTLE  in  this  picture  are  out  of  the  same  herd  as  the  grubby  cattle, 
but  received  Rid-Ezy  mixed  with  grain  and  concentrate.  Moorman  tests  show  that 
Rid-Ezy  kills  90%  or  more  of  grubs.  Grubs  reaching  the  back  before  Rid-Ezy  was 
fed  and  inadequate  bunk  space  were  given  as  reasons  why  control  was  not  complete. 

IVow  -  Feed  Cattle  To  Control  Grubs 


gEEF  CATTLE  CAN  treat  them- 
selves for  grubs  with  a  new  sys- 
temic insecticide  that  is  simply  add- 
ed to  the  ration  for  a  14-day  period. 
This  can  be  done  anytime  after  heel 
fly  activity  has  stopped  and  before 
grubs  start  appearing  in  the  animal's 
back  —  June  through  September  in 
Southern  areas;  August  through  De- 
cember in  northern  areas. 

The  new  grubicide  is  Rid-Ezy  de- 
veloped by  Moorman  Mfg.  Co.,  Quin- 
cy,  111.,  after  four  years  of  field  re- 
search on  2,500  cattle.  The  complete 
mineral  mix  contains  Ronnel  which 
assures  90%  grub  control  plus  12 
other  minerals.  You  can  mix  it  with 
ground  grain  and/or  protein  concen- 
trate in  meal  form.  It  can  be  hand- 
fed  or  self-fed  to  breeding  herds, 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  or  cattle  fed 
for  slaughter.  However,  the  grubicide 
should  not  be  fed  within  60  days  of 
slaughter,  nor  should  it  be  fed  to 
dairy  cattle. 

The  control  of  cattle  grubs  by  feed- 
ing is  simple,  safe  and  convenient. 


Cattle  don't  have  to  be  handled  or 
treated  individually  with  a  spray  or 
dip.  The  feeding  method  is  both  eco- 
nomical and  labor-saving.  Rid-Ezy 
is  prepared  in  granular  form  and 
comes  in  10  and  50-pound  metal  cans. 
It  has  been  approved  for  use  by 
USDA  and  the  Food  &  Drug  Adm. 

Cattle  grubs  cost  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry an  estimated  $100  million  an- 
nually in  damaged  hides,  and  losses 
in  meat,  milk  and  rate  of  gain.  Recent 
surveys  indicate  that  grub-free  cat- 
tle are  worth  an  extra  $5.71  per  head 
and  it  costs  less  than  $1  per  head  for 
treatment. 

Two  other  approved  systemic  in- 
secticides that  deal  the  knock-out 
punch  to  cattle  grubs  are  Trolene,  a 
thumb-sized  bolus  supplied  by  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  (Dow  also  produces 
Ronnel,  an  ingredient  of  Rid-Ezy) ; 
and  Chemargo's  Co-Ral,  a  25%  wet- 
table  powder  used  as  a  grubicide 
spray.  In  tests  with  100,000  cattle 
these  products  obtained  over  90% 
grub  control. 


$1  Steaks  from  2.V  Cattle 


WHY  DO  PORTERHOUSE  steaks 
"  bring  $1.29  from  a  steer  that  sold 
for  260?  Here's  a  1,000-pound  U.  S. 
Choice  Angus  that  sold  for  $260.  The 
slaughtered  steer  produces  a  600- 
pound  carcass  after  eviscera,  hide, 
head  and  feet  are  dressed  away.  The 
packer  must  sell  the  600-pound  car- 
cass for  43V3  0  a  pound  to  get  back  his 
$260  paid  for  the  live  animal.  The 
retailer's  cost  is  100  a  pound  for  each 
pound  of  meat  sold.  (This  includes  50 
a  pound  for  labor,  3V2  0  for  supplies, 
refrigeration  and  interest  and  %0  per 
pound  for  advertising  and  promo- 
tion.) This  leaves  10  a  pound  profit 
for  everything  that  moves  out  before 
shrink,  conversion  or  mark-down 
that  may  eat  up  that  cent-a-pound. 
Thus,  the  new  value  of  the  600-pound 


carcass  (with  100  a  pound  added)  is 
$320  or  53V30  a  pound. 

How  will  the  retailer  get  the  $320 
back?  One-third  of  the  carcass  (200 
pounds)  is  lost  as  waste  fat,  bone  or 
moisture  shrinkage.  So  he  has  400 
pounds  of  edible  meat  to  sell  to  break 
even  on  the  $320  he  paid  for  the  car- 
cass. The  new  value  is  800  a  pound. 
About  25%  of  the  carcass  goes  into 
competitive  ground  beef  selling  at  400 
a  pound.  For  that  portion  {V\\h.  of 
600  pounds  at  400)  he  gets  $60.  The 
remaining  250  pounds  has  a  value  of 
$1.04  a  pound,  but  only  100  pounds 
moves  at  that  price  or  over  and  150 
pounds  sells  for  less.  Thus  the  retail- 
er ends  up  with  a  profit  of  only  $150 
on  the  carcass  of  the  animal  sold  by 
the  farmer  for  $260. 


Roofing  &  Siding 


NO  FIRE  OR  LIGHTNING  WORRIES  WHEN 
PROTECTED  WITH  GALVANIZED  SHEETS! 

A  strong,  sound,  leak-proof  roof 
that  won't  burn  is  yours  with 
properly  grounded  galvanized 
sheets.  Rat-proof,  too!  For  best 
value,  buy  sheets  with  a  Grade- 
Marked  label  that  shows  the 
weight  of  zinc  coating.  And  for 
longer  stronger  service,  specify 
heavy-coated  ^^hST/tv*"- 
sheets  such  as  ^K>r~-~>2ft 
this  .  . .  "Seal  of 
Quality"   I  *  Coating 


FREE  INSTRUCTION  MANUALS!1 

Wr/r*  To  field  OfrVce 
American  Zinc  Institute 

324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  NLP10 


INCREASE 

YOUR 
LIVESTOCK 
_  PROFITS 


DEHY^ 

  gives  you 

more  protein,  vitamins  and  min- 
erals than  any  other  one  feed 
ingredient.  All  this  — plus  growth 
promoting  factors  needed  to  give 
you  healthy,  good -doing  live- 
stock. DEHY  pellets  are  easy 
and  economical  to  feed. ..Saves 
storage  space,  time  and  labor. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can 
improve  your  profits  with  Dehy. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 


AMERICAN  DEHYDRATORS  ASSN. 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Name  


I 


Addr 
City- 


.State- 


i  J 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stock- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  Newt  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

America's  Top  Breed 
SUFFOLKS  PLACE  FIRST  IN  REGIS- 
TRATION. Why?  Suffolk  ewes  excel  in 
lamb  production — Suffolk  rams  sire  top 
quality  lambs.  Write. 

THE  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

P.  O.  Box  3241,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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HARNESS 


Shows  which  ewes  bred  &  when; 
checks  ram's  potency.  Saves  time, 
money,  space.  Durable,  Jourgensen 
make.  Holds  grease  crayon,  red, 
black,  green;  hard  (summer)  or  soft 
(winter).  Harness  $3.75;  crayons 
each  50Q.  _  __ 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  or  send 
check  with  order,  including  postage. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


^DETROIT 

•  800  fine  rooms  with  bath, 
radio,  TV 

•  Grenadier  Dining  Room 
and  Lounge 

•  Coffee  Shop 

•  Convention 
Facilities 

•  Ample 
Parking 

Lanson  M.Boyer, 
Gen.  M~  ^ 


ETROIT 


ELAND 


HOTEL 

CASS  AVE.  AT  BAGIEY 
DOWNTOWN  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 

Tell  Advertisers  You  Sate  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


Charollais-Cross 
Breeding  Stock 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  high  quality  re- 
corded foundation  stock  bred  to  some  of  the 
best  registered  Charollais  bulls  in  the  West. 
ALL  PREGNANCY  TESTED,  and  calves  can  be 
registered  with  the  Certified  Improved  Charol- 
lais Breeders  Association. 

•  100  Big  Angus  Cows. 

Penney  &  James  breeding,  bred  to  7/8 
and  15/16  registered  Charollais  bulls. 
Ages  5  to  10  years.  Will  sell  in  lots  of 
25  head. 

•  20  Two- Year-Old  Charollais- 
Angus  heifers. 

Wyoming  bred  to  15/16  registered  Char- 
ollais bulls. 

•  ONE  LOAD— Chorollais- 
Hereford  females. 

All  good  ages  and  from  real  beef-pro- 
ducing registered  Charollais  sires. 

•  ONE  LOAD— Chorollais- 
Hereford  heifer  calves. 

Top  quality  breeding  from  registered 
Charollais  sire. 

•  Charollais-Cross  Steer  Calves. 

A  choice  collection  of  400  to  500  Char- 
ollais-Heref  ord    and  Charollais-Angus 
Steer  Calves,   now  on  hand  and  con- 
signed for  Fall  delivery.   All  are  high- 
altitude  raised  in  Wyoming,  Montana  and 
Colorado  from  Certified  Improved  Char- 
ollais bulls. 
Write  or  phone  for  complete  list  of  breeding 
stock  and   free   performance   test   reports  on 
feeder  steers  from  these  same  herds.  Phone 
ATwoter  4-6405. 

GARRISON  &  EWING 

P.O.  Box  712,  La  Salle,  Colorado 


Michigan  Marketing  Patterns 


(Continued  fro 

These  52  live  stock  auctions  oper- 
ating in  Michigan  vary  tremendously 
in  size.  Three  auctions  have  gross  dol- 
lar sales  of  over  $4  million.  Six  range 
between  $2  and  $4  million  dollars,  19 
between  $1  and  $2  million  dollar 
sales,  12  between  one-half  and  one 
million,  and  12  of  the  Michigan  auc- 
tions have  annual  sales  of  less  than 
one-half  million  dollars. 

Most  of  the  live  stock  auctions  are 
individually  owned  and  operated. 
However,  there  are  several  instances 
where  ownership  or  management  in- 
cludes more  than  one  auction.  One 
group  operates  five  live  stock  auc- 
tions in  Michigan.  Another  group  op- 
erates three  markets.  There  are  three 
combinations  each  operating  two 
markets.  The  cooperative  livestock 
marketing  organization  in  Michigan, 
the  Michigan  Livestock  Exchange, 
operates  two  large  auctions  (at  Battle 
Creek  and  St.  Louis)  in  addition  to 
their  activities  as  a  commission.,firm 
on  the  Detroit  terminal  market.  They 
also  operate  three  direct  buying 
points  and  a  feeder  cattle  yard. 

There  are  now  two  commission 
firms  on  the  Detroit  terminal  mar- 
ket. The  numbers  of  live  stock  mar- 
keted on  the  Detroit  terminal  have 
been  declining  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  growth  of  the  City  of  Detroit  has 
made  it  difficult  for  truckers  to  trans- 
port live  stock  into  the  terminal  mar- 
ket. The  Detroit  terminal  is  owned 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railway 
System  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising if  the  New  York  Central  closes 
the  Detroit  terminal  in  this  decade. 

Michigan  live  stock  producers  rec- 
ognized some  of  the  changes  that 
were  taking  place  in  marketing  a  de- 
cade ago,  and  through  their  livestock 
marketing  organization,  the  Michi- 
gan Livestock  Exchange,  they  at- 
tempted to  do  something  about  it.  In 
1951,  the  Michigan  Livestock  Ex- 
change opened  the  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  auction.  This  has  been  a 
success  and  has  grown  through  the 
years.  Weekly  sales  of  around  $150,- 
000  can  be  expected  each  Wednesday 
at  the  Battle  Creek  market.  Two 
years  later,  the  Exchange  opened  the 
second  auction  in  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 
This  auction  has  likewise  been  suc- 
cessful. Generally,  the  dollar  sales 
are  slightly  below  those  at  Battle 
Creek,  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  been 
an  important  addition  to  the  central 
Michigan  live  stock  marketing  struc- 
ture. 

The  Michigan  Livestock  Exchange 
handles  between  40  and  45%  of  the 
live  stock  marketed  on  the  Detroit 
terminal  market.  We  pointed  out, 
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however,  that  the  Detroit  terminal  is 
declining  in  importance  and,  recent- 
ly, has  accounted  for  only  20%  of  the 
total  volume  of  live  stock  marketed 
in  the  state.  Adding  together  the  share 
at  the  Detroit  terminal  market  and 
the  quantities  handled  at  the  auctions 
and  the  other  out-state  buying  points, 
the  Michigan  Livestock  Exchange 
handles  around  one-fourth  of  all  the 
live  stock  marketed  by  Michigan  pro- 
ducers. This  is  three  times  as  much 
as  is  marketed  cooperatively  in  Iowa, 
but  it  ranks  far  below  the  60%  han- 
dled by  cooperatives  in  the  neighbor- 
ing state  of  Ohio. 

Cooperative  live  stock  marketing 
associations  in  the  United  States  han- 
dle around  15%  of  total  live  stock 
sales  annually.  Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producer  Assn. 
handle  around  8%  of  the  total  mar- 
keted. There  are  many  opportunities 
for  cooperatives  to  enlarge  their  mar- 
keting activities  and  add  to  the  na- 
tional percentage.  The  total  actually 
depends  upon  the  support  live  stock 
producers  give  to  their  cooperatives. 

In  the  1950's,  Michigan  shifted  from 
a  deficit  feed  state  to  a  surplus  state. 
Accompanying  this  increase  in  feed 
production  has  been  a  growth  in  the 
number  of  cattle  fed  in  the  state.  In 
the  1930's,  about  60,000  cattle  were 
fed  in  Michigan.  This  has  doubled  in 
the  three  decades  and  over  120,000  are 
now  fed  annually  in  Michigan.  There 
are  over  1,100  commercial  cattle 
feeders  in  Michigan.  In  addition, 
there  are  another  1,400  farmers  who 
feed  cattle. 

A  study  made  a  year  ago  showed 
that  there  were  105  lots  feeding  be- 
tween 100  and  149  head,  32  feeding 
between  150  and  199,  24  feeding  be- 
tween 200  and  250,  10  feeding  be- 
tween 250  and  300,  seven  between  300 
and  350,  four  between  350  and  400, 
five  between  400  and  500,  and  three 
feeding  more  than  500  at  one  time. 
The  increase  in  cattle  feeding  has 
been  a  little  slower  than  the  national 
average.  In  the  1930's,  Michigan  fed 
over  2.2%  of  all  cattle  fed  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  past  decade, 
Michigan  has  fed  around  2.0%. 

With  the  feed  surplus  situation,  the 
growing  state  population,  the  near- 
ness to  market  and  the  deficit  meat 
production,  it  appears  there  are  op- 
portunities for  expanded  live  stock 
production  in  Michigan.  There  are 
continuing  opportunities  for  im- 
proved marketing  services.  Live  stock 
producers,  their  organizations,  mar- 
ket agencies  and  meat  packers  can 
all  contribute  to  these  improved  mar- 
keting services. 


Farmer's  Share  of  Consumer's  Dollar 


for: 


the  FARMER  gets:    MARKETING  takes: 


eggs 
pork 
beef 
butter 
chickens 
cheese 
fluid  milk 
evaporated  milk 
white  flour 
corn  meal 
potatoes 
corn  flakes 
margarine 
salad  dressing 
canned  tomatoes 
canned  peaches 

canned  corn.  " 

white  bread 
soda  crackers 


36£ 


36<? 


33? 


31? 


28? 


24C 


17<? 


16<? 


15<? 
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64? 


64? 


67? 


69? 


72? 


76? 


81? 


83? 


84? 


85? 


86? 
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LATERAL  DISCHARGE 
AUGER  ELEVATOR 


GRINDS  300  BU.  EAR  CORN  ANY  HOUR 

With  tractors  like  John  Deere  730, 
the  big  capacity  50X  Series  Letz 
portable  grinds  an  honest  300  bushels 
of  ear  corn  hourly— weighed  and 

time  basis.  Fills  Harvestore  Silos 

Roll  the  50X  Letz  to  the  feed,  grind 
and  load  in  less  time  than  just  load- 
ing for  custom  grinder.  With  custom 
costs  of  only  10c  a  bushel  for  coarse 
grinding,  Letz  50X  earns  $30.00 
per  hour. 

Also  get  better  preparation,  grinding 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn  or  small  grains, 
separately  or  mixed. 

LETZ  GRINDERS  DO  MORE— EARN  MORE 

4  sizes  —  Portable  or  Stationary, 
PTO  V  Belt  or  Chain  Driven.  See 
your  John  Deere  dealer.  Let  your 
livestock  prove  their  preference  for 
Letz  feed  preparation. 
LETZ  Mfg.  Co.,  1051  E.  Rd.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


take  your 


PICK 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 


Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STale  2-4975 

New  York 

PLa2a  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Indianapolis 

MEIrose  4-7192 

Write  for  your 
H>iek  Credit  Card  and 
(information  booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala. .  Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton,  0..  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York,  N.Y  Belmont  Plaza 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... .  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind.. .  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D.  C. .  Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0..  .  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga.Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.Sprmgs, Colo.. Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus,  0  Nationwide  Inn 

EastLansing.Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 
Huntsville,  Ala.  . .  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. .  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala..  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va.. .  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rocklord,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis.  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

TerreHaute.lnd..  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 


20  Nonh  Wacker  Dr 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN'  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  En  joy  a  good  night's  sleep  and  the  samehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  I 


right 
under  his  nose. . . 


IT  COULD  BE  YOUR*10.  Corn  left  in  your  fields 
after  harvest  may  be  worth  $10.00  per  acre  to  you.  Letting  your  hogs 
glean  off  the  harvested  fields  will  put  that  money  into  your  pocket. 

According  to  authorities,  8  to  12  percent  of  your  corn  crop  is  left 
on  the  ground.  Why  not  turn  that  into  good  cheap  gains  on  fattening 
pigs?  Put  your  hogs  in  harvested  fields  this  fall  and  save  up  to  $10.00 
per  acre  in  producing  pork. 

Control  your  hogs  with  Red  Brand® ...  the  fence  that  pays  for  it- 
self. Red  Brand  splices  in  minutes  and  adjusts  readily  to  uneven 
ground.  Use  it  for  years  as  effective  temporary  or  permanent  fence. 

Best  of  all,  Red  Brand  is  Galvannealed®  to  stay  rust  free.  Zinc 
is  fused  deep  into  the  copper-bearing  wire  to  give  extra  protection 
against  time  and  weather. 

Be  sure  to  use  Red  Top®  steel  posts  to  build  your  fence.  They're 
so  easy  to  set . . .  yet  give  you  superior  strength. 


RED  BRAND 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Peoria  7,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed  Wire  •  Red  Top 
Steel  Fence  Posts  •  Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline® 
Poultry  Netting  •  Keystone  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 


BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION,  by 
Kenneth  A.  Wagnon,  Reuben  Albaugh 
and  George  H.  Hart.  Latest  information 
on  economics,  reproduction,  growth, 
feeds,  feeding,  management.  Illustrated 
with  120  pictures  and  figures,  38  tables. 
Indexed;  537  pages;  1960;  $8.50.  At 
bookstores  or  from  The  MacMillan 
Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


VETERINARY  HANDBOOK  FOR 
CATTLEMEN,  Second  Edition,  by  J. 
W.  Bailey.  Illustrated;  389  pages;  in- 
dexed; 1958;  $5.50.  About  a  hundred 
sections  in  the  book  are  either  new  or 
completely  rewritten,  with  some  100 
pages  added.  Get  it  at  your  bookstore  or 
write:  Springer  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement, AND  CIRCULATION  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912,  AS 
AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3, 
1933,  JULY  2,  1946,  AND  JUNE  11,  1960  (74 
STAT.  208) 

Of  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  additional  entry 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  October  1,  1960. 

State    of    Illinois  1 
County   of  Cook    (  ss- 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are:  Publisher:  National  Live  Stock  Pub- 
lishing Assn.,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 
Editor;  J.  W.  Sampier,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chi- 
cago 2,  111.  Managing  editor:  P.  O.  Wilson, 
139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2.  111.  Business  man- 
age^: P.  O.  Wilson.  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

2.  The  owner  is:  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
log ~rS  t^53".'^1  39  N  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2.  111.; 
I  I?  R.„,>£ehse,nfeldA_  President.  Troy,  Mo. 
F>    O    wnt^W'=V,ce;President'  O'Neals.  Calif. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 


other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in 
the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
scribers during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  was:  (This  information  is 
required  by  the  act  of  June  11,  1960  to  be  in- 
cluded in  all  statements  regardless  of  fre- 
quency of  issue.)   244,000  per  issue. 

J.  W.  Sampier,  Editor,  Sworn  to  and  sub- 
scribed before  me  this  13th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1960  (Seal)  Cecilia  O'Hare.  (My  com- 
mission expires  November  1.  1962.) 


U.  S.  Boom  in  Beauty 


i3u  Sulvia  iPorh 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  leading 
dermatologists  simplified  my 
life  and  slashed  my  personal 
budget  a  few  months  ago.  He  told  me 
flatly  that  I  had  the  type  of  skin 
which  would  not  be  "improved"  by 
costly  creams  and  lotions,  and  in  a 
now-let's-have  -  no  -  nonsense  -  Sylvia 
tone  he  ordered  me  back  to  water  and 
an  inexpensive  soap  available  in  any 
corner  drugstore. 

Life  certainly  is  simpler.  Splash,  a 
dab  of  liquid  soap  out  of  a  repulsive- 
ly green  bottle,  scrub,  dry,  and  my 
face  is  ready  for 
work  or  play.  My 
personal  budget 
certainly  has 
shrunk.  I  won't 
confess  to  myself, 
much  less  to  you, 
what  I  was  spend- 
ing on  creams  and 
lotions,  but  glance 
at  the  price  tags  on 
the  most  luscious 
bottles  and  jars  next  time  you  pass 
a  cosmetics  counter,  figure  that  I 
bought  as  many  as  I  could,  and  you 
can  guess  what  I'm  saving. 

Do  you  think  I'm  grateful?  No,  I 
am  not.  I  am  bereft. 

For  I  got  a  real  lift  out  of  spending 
money  on  cosmetics  and  accessories 
that  were  sure  to  make  me  more  al- 
luring, schoolgirl  fresh.  While  my 
mind  scoffed  at  the  exotic  claims  as 
pure  Madison  Avenue,  my  heart  said, 
"Buy  it.  If  science  can  send  us  to  the 
moon,  it  can  do  something  good  for 
you." 

And  I  reasoned  with  what  is  su- 
perb logic  to  me  that  a  woman  in  a 
job  has  a  special  responsibility  to  keep 
from  fading  and  spreading.  "You're 
taking  Positive  steps,  girl,"  said  I  as 
I  happily  spent  dollars  for  prepara- 
tions that  cost  only  pennies  to  make. 

Now  that  I  am  reluctantly  no  longer 
contributing  mightily  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  United  States  beauty  in- 
dustry, I  decided  to  investigate  its 
size  and  growth — and  although  I'm 
accustomed  to  startling  percentages, 
I'm  downright  awed. 

Just  for  a  selected  list  of  beauty 
items  we  use  at  home,  we  spent  al- 
most $1.5  billion  in  1959,  an  all-time 
record  and  up  98%  over  our  spend- 


ing  for  hair  products,  hand  products, 
deodorants,  cosmetics  and  fragrances 
a  decade  ago,  according  to  the  author- 
itative surveys  of  Drug  Topics.  "Take 
for  granted  that  sales  of  almost  every 
item  we're  mentioning  are  at  new 
highs,"  said  Robert  A.  Leibson,  re- 
search editor  in  charge  of  Drug 
Topics'  surveys,  as  I  questioned  him 
on  individual  products.  When  the  list 
is  expanded  to  include  all  toiletries 
sold  to  men  as  well  as  women,  the 
dollar  total  soars  well  over  $3  billion 
a  year. 

A  decade  ago,  sales  of  hair  coloring 
preparations  for  home  use  were  next 
to  zero.  Women  who  had  their  hair 
tinted  went  to  a  beauty  parlor  and 
they  didn't  talk  about  it  in  public. 
Last  year  sales  of  hair  coloring  prep- 
arations hit  $46  million,  are  continu- 
ing to  climb  sharply. 

In  1947  sales  of  special  cosmetic 
creams — hormone,  eye,  throat,  freck- 
le, etc.,  creams  —  also  were  next  to 
zero.  In  1959  over  $23  million  of  them 
were  sold. 

In  the  late  1940s,  aerosol  cologne 
was  unknown.  Now  it  too  is  a  $46 
million  market.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  there  were  no  spray  hair  fixa- 
tives. In  1959,  sales  of  this  product 
alone  topped  $76  million.  Last  year 
we  spent  $91  million  on  lipsticks — 
237%  more  than  in  1947— $14.8  mil- 
lion on  mascara,  eyebrow  pencils  and 
shadow  —  275%  more  than  in  1947. 
We  (including  increasing  numbers  of 
men)  spent  $97  million  on  deodor- 
ants, 283%  more  than  in  1947. 

Each  new  percentage  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  last,  and  as  Leibson  em- 
phasized, "Even  when  some  deduction 
is  made  for  rising  prices,  the  percent- 
ages still  will  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  the  beauty  industry  has 
grown."  What  was  only  a  small,  lux- 
ury business  in  prewar  days  is  now 
a  giant  industry,  dominated  by  giant 
corporations  fiercely  competing  for 
masses  of  consumers  at  every  income 
level  and  age. 

There  is  simply  no  doubt  that  the 
industry  will  become  more  gigantic 
regardless  of  whether  the  general 
economic  trend  is  up  or  down.  We 
"older  girls"  are  a  natural  market 
and  the  young  ones  are  using  cos- 
metics at  earlier  and  earlier  ages. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


TVTEAT  AND  POTATOES,  the  mainstays  of  most  of  our  dinners,  can  be 
joined  in  one  tasty  dish — Beef  Squares  with  Potato  Topping.  A  well- 
seasoned  ground  beef  mixture  is  molded  in  a  baking  dish.  When  baked  it 
is  cut  into  squares  and  topped  with  mashed  potatoes.  They're  slipped  under 
the  broiler  just  long  enough  to  give  the  potatoes  a  golden-brown  tinge. 


BEEF  SQUARES  —  POTATO 
TOPPING 

1V2  pounds  ground  beef 
'2  cup  catchup  or  chili  sauce 
1  cup  soft  whole  wheat  bread  crumbs 
1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 

1  egg,  slightly  beaten 
IV2  teaspoons  salt 

Va  teaspoon  pepper 

2  cups  hot  seasoned  mashed  potatoes 


Combine  all  ingredients  except  potatoes  and  mix  thoroughly.  Pack  in 
an  8-by-ll-inch  baking  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  for  30  min- 
utes. Cut  in  6  squares  and  place  %  cup  of  mashed  potatoes  on  each  square. 
Place  under  broiler  just  long  enough  for  potatoes  to  become  lightly 
browned.  Six  servings. 
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THE  PIlOIHTCEirS  MAILBOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MISSOURI  CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
ANNUAL   FEEDER   CATTLE  SALES 
OCT.   10-14,  1960 
9.000  Cattle  at  Auction 
7,600  Calves,  1,400  Yearlings 
JAMES  (Phelps  Co.),  Mo.-Mon.,  Oct.  10 
1150  Cattle.   850  Calves,  300  Yearlings.  Their 
first  sale   Oscar  L.  Jones.  Sec.  St.  James,  Mo. 
SULLIVAN    (Franklin    Co).    Mo— Tues..  Oct. 
11—1,000  Calves.   65'^    Heieford.   35';    Angus  & 
Mixed    Bert  Craig,  Mgr..  Sullivan,  Mo. 
OWENSVILLE.  Mo  — Oct.  12  &  13—2.050  Cattle. 
—Wed..    Oct.    12—900   Angus   &   Mixed  Cattle, 
750    Calves.    150    Yearlings. — Thurs.,    Oct  13 — 
1,150    Herefords.    950    Calves.    200  Yearlings. 
Louis  Picker,  Mgr.,  R.  3,  Owensville.  Mo. 
LINN    (Osage    Co..)    Mo— Fri..    Oct  14 — 1.100 
Calves.  A  few  Yearlings.  Herefords  &  Angus, 
with    lO-lSCfc    Mixed.    Paul    Plassmyer,  Mgr. 
Freeburg,  Mo 

APPLETON  CITY  (St.  Clair  Co.)  Mo.— Tues., 
Oct.  11—1,100  Cattle.  600  Calves.  500  Yearlings. 
Herefords  and  Augus,  with  a  few  Shorthorns. 
Warren  Hunt,  Mgr.,  Appleton  City,  Mo. 
PRINCETON  (Mercer  Co  )  Mo. — Wed.,  Oct.  12 
—850  Angus.  750  Calves,  100  Yearlings.  Cattle 
shrunk  2'.'i .  Ray  Clapham.  Pres.,  Princeton, 
Mo 

MARYVILLE  (Nodaway  Co.)  Mo.— Thurs., 
Oct.  13—825  Cattle  675  Calves.  150  Yearlings. 
50^  Angus,  30'^  Herefords,  20  Shorthorns. 
Sold  on  out  weight.  Dick  Haynes.  Mgr.,  R.  1, 
Marvville.  Mo. 

.STANBERRY  (Gentry  Co.)  Mo  - Fri  ,  Oct.  14— 
925  Calves.  Includes  a  few  Yearlings.  65rl 
Angus.  35'i  Herefords.  including  a  few  Short- 
horns  John  Swan.  Mgr  ,  Darlington.  Mo. 

CATTLE  SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS 
As  to  breed,  sex,  quality,  weight,  and  con- 
dition under  the  direction  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, assisted  by  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  Cattle  sold  at  auction  and 
by  the  pound.  Medium  to  Choice  quality. 
Steers  and  heifers  Auctions  start  at  1  to  2 
p.m.  CST.  Trucking  available  at  generally 
prevailing  rates.  Farmers  have  their  own  sale 
pens.  Cattle  come  direct  from  farms  in  the 
community.  For  further  information  write 
manager  as  listed  or  to  E.  S.  Matteson.  Exec. 
Sec  .  Missouri  Co-operative  Feeder  Livestock 
Association,  130  Mumford  Hall,  Columbia,  Mo. 

HEREFORD  BEEF  Calves  $95.  guaranteed,  free 
delivery.  Speers  Hereford  Farms,  Belle  Ver- 
non.  Pa.  WA-9-8881.  

WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holsteln  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams    Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered   H.  L.  Clapp.  Burlington.  Wisconsin. 
MISSOURI    COOPERATIVE  FEEDER 

PIG  SALES 
8,500  Feeder  Pigs  to  Sell  at  Auction 
by  the  Pound 
Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri—  1.500— October  25 

Doniphan.  Missouri—  3.000— October  26 

Alton,  Missouri—  4.000— October  27 

All  pigs  vaccinated  wtih  MLV  and  serum 
25  or  more  days  prior  to  sale  by  a  veterinar- 
ian. 

The  pigs  are  sorted  into  uniform  lots  under 
supervision  of  local  Extension  Agents.  Lots 
vary  from  a  few  to  175  per  lot. 

All  boar  pigs  are  castrated  and  healed. 

All  pigs  are  wormed. 

For  more  information   write   Sale  Manager 

at  sale  location.  

SHEEP— Keep  in  line  with  progress  and 
Profits  Get  Hampshire  Sheep  For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 
CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price   list.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

North  Prairie.  Wis.  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  Inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  Inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

MISSOURI    CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
FEEDER   PIG  SALES 
7,900    FEEDER  PIGS 
Sold  at  Auction  and  by  the  Pound 
Sat— October  15 — Montgomery  City,  Mo. — 1.500 
Tues— October  18 — Unionville,  Mo. —  1,500 
Thurs —October  20 — Salem.    Mo. —  3,500 
Sat  — October  22— Joplin,  Mo  —  1,400 

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS 
Under  the  direction  of  the  local  committee, 
assisted  by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service.  Pigs  are  vaccinated  with 
MLV  and  serum  25  days  or  more  prior  to  the 
sale  by  a  veterinarian  At  Salem,  also  vac- 
cinated against  erysipelas.  These  pigs  are 
well-bred,  thrifty,  good-doing  kind,  raised 
on  the  farms  in  the  surrounding  area.  Pigs  will 
weigh  28  to  140  lbs  The  number  of  pigs  per 
lot  will  vary  from  a  few  to  150  head  Farmers 
have  their  own  sale  pens.  Veterinary  inspec- 
tion the  day  of  the  sale  Sales  start  at  1  p.m. 
CST.  For  further  information  write  to:  E.  S. 
Matteson,  Exec.  Sec,  Missouri  Co-operative 
Feeder  Livestock  Association,  130  Mumford 
Hall,  Columbia,  Mo. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  ■ —  30c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


IF  YOU  have  never  seen  or  heard  about  the 
English  Large  Black,  the  best  pig  in  the  world 
for  cross-breeding,  send  for  photos,  cross- 
breeding folder  and  catalogue.  Also  available: 
First  cross  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids  and  Land- 
race.  Tweddle  Farms,  Dept.  E.,  Fergus,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife.  Thunderbird, 
$4  00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas 

SEPTIC  TANKS,  Cesspools,  Outdoor  Toilets. 
Keep  clean  and  odorless  with  Northel  Septic 
Tank  Reactivator.  Bacterial  concentrate  breaks 
up  solids  and  grease — prevents  overflow,  back- 
up, odors.  Regular  use  saves  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water — 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic 
Six  months  supply  only  $2  95.  postpaid  (money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction),  or  rush  post- 
card for  free  details.  Northel,  NL-10,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis  40,  Minnesota. 

FREE  80-Page  Catalog!  Western  saddles, 
riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 
Box  1864-A4,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

DRESSES  24<;  SHOES  39<;  Men's  Suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1  20.  Better  used  clothing  Free 
catalog.  Transworld  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  New  York 

BUY  DIRECT  from  factories.  Appliances, 
cameras,  watches!  Free  details!  Cam.  116  Mai- 
den Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOG  features  work  cloth- 
ing, tools,  school  suplies,  housewares.  Send 
$100  (Refunded  first  order)  Jobbing  House, 
Box  95C,  Pasadena.  California. 
BACK  BREAKING  You?  Don't  fool  yourself? 
Read  "Your  Spastic  Back."  $100  postpaid. 
Horn  Publications.  Box  6181,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

BUY  AT  discount  prices — make  huge  savings 
on  appliances,  silverware,  watches,  housewares, 
tools,  toys.  etc.  Send  25c  for  48  page,  2  color 
catalog  Refund  on  your  1st  order.  Clausen 
Enterprises.  Star  Route,  Huntington  23,  Mass. 
LONELY?~  INVESTIGATE  extraordinary" ac- 
quaintanceship procedure!  Interpost,  5321 
Hackberry,  Sacramento,  California. 
PRINTING  FOR  the  live  stock  market  eco- 
nomically  priced!!  Up  to  50"^  Savings.  50£ 
brings  catalog,  25*  brings  samples.  PEERLESS, 
266  Dean.  Brooklyn  17.  New  York. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100.  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

FLORIDA— 5  ACRES  $695— $10  month— no  in- 
terest.  Send  $10  for  contract  and  full  informa- 
tion on  this  amazing  tropical  south  Florida  land 
offer.  You  must  be  convinced  this  is  best  land 
bargain  in  Florida  or  deposit  refunded.  Webb 
Realty  Corporation.  639  NW  102  St.,  Dept.  LSP 
Miami  50,  Florida.  AD59021  (c)(7) 
CANADIAN  CABIN  sites,  roads,  lake  shore 
purchase  $100  up.  Homesteads.  Information 
booklet  $1.  Frontier  Surveys,  Box  246,  Van- 
derhoof,  B.  C,  Canada. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  Northern  Virginia  Farm 
lands;  investment  properties;  and  beautiful 
estates  in  the  hunt  section,  including  Warren- 
ton,  Middleburg  and  Purcellville.  For  par- 
ticulars write  John  F.  Garrett,  broker,  Cathar- 
pin,  Virginia. 

 EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U  S  A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S  D  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS— $223.00.  TRUCKS— $212.00.  Tractors— 
$68  00.  Tools.  Guns,  Typical  Government  Sur- 
plus Prices  Buy  direct.  List  of  Depots,  Pro- 
cedure. Full  details  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises,  Wall  Street  Box  402-R2,  New 
York  5.  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW  MUSHROOMS  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4  50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.    Mushrooms,    Dept.    160,    2954  Admiral 

Way.  Seattle,  Wash.   

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-G3.  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

AUCTION    SCHOOL.     Free    Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 
FOREIGN  JOBS  with  U.  S.  firms.  Details  10*. 
Kam-Kovo,    Box    85,    Grand    River  Station, 
Detroit  8,  Michigan. 


OLD  COINS  Bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  25C.  Hutchinson's  Box  4747, 
Philadelphia  34,  Penna. 


HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible!  Details,  $1. 
Treasury,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  NP-1, 
N.  Y. 


Doane  marketing  specialists  tell  you  in  the  new 
"FALL  HOG  OUTLOOK."  This  special  report  is 
packed  with  valuahle  information  for  hog  men  .  .  . 
analyzes  the  market,  predicts  price  trends,  produc- 
tion patterns,  feed  costs,  farrowing  records.  It 
could  help  you  make  hundreds  of  extra  dollars 
from  your  present  hog  operation. 

You  can  receive  a  group  of  the  latest  DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST  reports  covering  im- 
portant phases  of  farm  marketing,  production 
and  management,  PLUS  the  new  "FALL  HOG 
OUTLOOK,"  all  for  only  250.  Take  advantage 
of  this  special  get-acquainted  offer  .  .  .  send  your 
name,  address  and  250  to  DOANE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SERVICE,  Box  7524,  5142  Delmar  Blvd., 
St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  nylon  rope  sets.  Ank- 
lets, rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft.  Samples. 
Nearest  dealer.    Bock's  Equip.,  Mattoon,  III. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$11  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous.  Free 
Veterinary  List.  VETCO,  Box  6305,  Minne- 
apolis 23,  Minnesota. 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville. Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  2510,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

INSTRUCTION 

CIVIL  SERVICE.  Learn  about  this  field  of 
work  and  how  you  can  prepare  yourself  by 
home  study  for  a  high  entrance  mark.  Pri- 
vate organization.  Free  booklet.  No  obligation. 
Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  W-57,  Rochester  4, 
N.  Y. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  in- 
formation.  West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main. 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.   Write:   Adco  Mfg.   Co.,  Bastrop  52, 

Louisiana. 

EARN    $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
FACTORY  FRESH- Watches.   Small  payments. 
Worldwide   Imports,    1217-19   21st.,  Manitowoc, 

Wisconsin. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  co-operative 
publisher:  circular  free.  Forum  Publishing 
Company,   324  Newbury  Street,   Boston,  Mass 


STAMP  COLLECTING 


152  DIFFERENT  U.  S.  Commemoratives,  $1.00. 
Carstamps,   739   Ordway,   Freeport,  Illinois. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  on  $500  month  plan.  Free 
details.  White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon  14,  Ohio 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  wanted  I  Mall  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley.  Inc.,  1650  Broadway.  New  York 

19,  N.  Y.  

DOGS 

HUNTING  HOUNDS:   Cheap.   Trial.  Literature 

free.    Dixie   Kennels.   D9,   Herrick,  111.  

WHY  WALK  After  your  Cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15. 
Creekside   Kennels,   Bearsley,  Minnesota. 

 EARTHWORMS  

BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  tea»h  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL— 
Hybrid  red  wigglers— 3000— $5.95,  5000— $8.95. 
10,000 — $16.95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia.  
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~>$6  +JJt  cjCoohd  to  tlte  Editor 


Grant  Heidrick  runs  the  growing  feedlot  operation  for  Tieman  Cattle  Company. 
As  a  new  pen  is  put  in  use,  they  pave  it  a  strip  at  a  time,  starting  at  the  feed  bunks. 


"Cattle  on  concrete 
gain  faster! 


says  GRANT  HEIDRICK,  Ft.  Morgan,  Colorado 


"With  no  mud  to  flounder  in,  feeder  cattle  stay  right  on  the 
job  of  eating.  On  firm  concrete  footing,  they  eat  more — as 
much  as  5  pounds  per  head  every  day.  They  have  an  easier 
life  so  all  the  feed  goes  to  making  weight.  We're  getting  to 
market  as  much  as  ten  days  earlier  since  we  put  in  concrete. 

"Naturally,  our  stock  stay  cleaner  on  concrete.  We  aren't 
docked  at  the  market  for  dirty  cattle.  And  we  think  we  save 
on  vet  bills.  Hoof  rot  and  other  mud-borne  diseases  have 
been  reduced. 

"Concrete  saves  money  around  the  feed  storage  area,  too. 
Our  22x80-ft.  slab  for  ground  hay  storage  paid  for  itself  in 
saved  feed  the  very  first  year." 

Low  in  cost,  concrete  is  a  lasting  investment  in  efficiency 
for  beef  feeders  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Write  for  free 
16-page  color  booklet  showing  concrete  improvements  around 
the  feedlot.  (U.S.  and  Canada  only) 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  10-39,  33  West  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 


THE  MARK  OF  A 
MODERN  FARM  •  •  • 

concrete 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 


Our  Agricultural  Revolution 


QNCE  UPON  A  TIME  it  required 
one  of  every  four  workers  in 
America  to  produce  the  nation's  food 
and  fiber.  Today,  one  farmer  is  effi- 
ciently producing  enough  food  for  24 
persons — 23  Americans  and  one  for- 
eigner. 

By  contrast,  one  agricultural  work- 
er in  Russia  today  produces  only 
enough  food  for  four  or  five  people. 
More  than  40%  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
total  labor  force  is  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  forestry. 

If  American  farmers  were  as  back- 
ward as  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
some  22  million  Americans  now 
working  in  non-farm  jobs  such  as 
manufacturing,  construction,  mining, 
transportation,  etc.,  would  have  to  be 
called  back  to  the  farm  to  produce 
the  food,  clothing  and  forest  products 
which  the  nation  needs. 

The  two  great  multipliers  of  agri- 
cultural efficiency — automation  and 
technology — have  upped  the  ounce  to 
the  pound;  the  pint  to  the  bushel; 
the  dozen  to  the  gross. 

Since  your  editor  was  born  in  1919, 
crop  production  per  acre  has  in- 
creased 56% ;  the  output  per  breeding 
animal  unit  is  81%  greater.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  farm  work- 
er is  increasing  at  the  average  rate  of 
5%  per  year  as  compared  with  only 
2%  per  year  for  his  city  cousin  em- 
ployed in  industry. 

But  the  farmer's  efficiency  has  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
line  fence.  The  total  investment  in 
the  business  of  agriculture  exceeds 
$208  billion — three-fourths  the  value 
of  all  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange;  four-fifths  of  the 
value  of  the  current  assets  of  all  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States.  Agri- 
culture employs  7.5  million  workers 
on  farms  and  ranches  and  creates  16 
million  jobs  in  agricultural  supply. 

Americans  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Our  children  are  taller  and 
healthier.  They  have  a  longer  life 
expectancy.  One  basic  reason  is  nu- 
tritious, wholesome  food  in  adequate 
amounts  for  a  balanced  diet — an  es- 
sential requirement  of  good  health. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  world 
spend  half  of  their  income  for  food. 
In  America,  we  spend  only  21%.  As 
compared  with  two  decades  ago  we 
are  eating  160  pounds  of  meat  instead 
of  127  pounds;  35  pounds  of  poultry 
instead  of  16  pounds;  428  pounds  of 
dairy  products  instead  of  393  pounds. 
We  are  obtaining  some  67%  of  our 
protein  requirements  from  meat  ani- 
mals, 33%  from  cereals.  By  contrast, 
cereals  account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
diet  in  Japan  and  India.  Red  meat 
and  dairy  products  represent  less  than 
4%  of  the  diet  in  Japan;  less  than  2% 
in  India. 

And  we  work  fewer  hours  for  the 


food  we  buy  than  we  did  20  to  30 
years  ago.  The  pay  from  one  hour's 
factory  labor  would  buy: 


Product 

Round  Steak 
Bacon 
Milk 
Oranges 


1929 

1.2  lbs. 

1.3  lbs. 
7.8  pts. 
1.3  doz. 


1939 
1.8  lbs. 
2.0  lbs. 
10.4  pts. 
2.2  doz. 


1959 
2.1  lbs. 
3.3  lbs. 
17.6  pts. 
3.3  doz. 


The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer 
dollar  spent  for  animal  products  in- 
clude: Choice  beef  620;  Choice  lamb 
530;  retail  pork  cuts  480;  fluid  milk 
430;  ready-to-cook  frying  chickens 
530,  and  eggs  630.  Over-all,  the  farm- 
er's share  of  the  consumer's  food  dol- 
lar is  only  380. 

How  fares  the  farmer?  In  1959  per 
capita  income  was  $2,216.  The  net  in- 
come from  one  hour  of  farm  work 
(including  income  from  capital  as- 
sets) amounted  to  $1.29  in  1959.  One 
hour's  work  in  a  factory  averaged 
$2.22. 

Despite  the  fact  that  farmers  are 
caught  in  a  price-cost  squeeze — sell- 
ing cheap  and  buying  dear  —  they 
have  continued  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction efficiency  at  an  unmatched 
and  unprecedented  pace.  One  hour  of 
farm  labor  today  produces  four  times 
the  amount  of  food  as  it  did  40  years 
ago. 

Our  food  is  safe  as  well  as  nutri- 
tious. For  more  than  half  a  century, 
USDA  has  assured  wholesomeness, 
safety  and  proper  identification  of 
red  meats  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Each  animal  is  inspected 
under  veterinary  medical  supervi- 
sion. More  than  20  billion  pounds  of 
red  meat  are  inspected  and  certified 
as  wholesome  each  year.  This  in- 
cludes 10.3  billion  pounds  of  beef;  8.8 
billion  pounds  of  pork,  613  million 
pounds  of  lamb  and  604  million 
pounds  of  veal. 

Our  food  safety  begins  with  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  employ  the 
latest  knowledge  acquired  by  re- 
search to  protect  both  crops  and  live 
stock  from  pests  and  diseases  that 
might  impair  food.  Our  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  systems  are  the 
envy  and  models  of  the  world. 

Regardless  of  where  we  live  or 
work  we  must  depend  on  the  na- 
tion's farms  and  ranches  to  supply 
the  food  we  eat.  Too  many  of  our  city 
friends,  and  neighbors,  tend  to  think 
that  milk  comes  from  a  bottle;  fresh 
meat  from  the  supermarket.  They 
forget  that  there  is  a  long  and  end- 
less chain  of  services  in  producing 
and  transporting  the  average  pound 
of  meat  1,000  miles  from  the  open 
range  to  the  kitchen  range. 

You've  got  to  tell  'em  in  order  to 
sell  'em.  Now,  in  the  heat  of  this 
campaign,  farmers  must  do  more 
talking  about  themselves  and  the  ef- 
ficient and  vital  role  they  play  in 
filling  the  individual  and  collective 
stomach  of  the  nation  with  "three 
square  meals"  each  day. 


Low  Feed  Prices  Help  Cattle  Feeders 


JOHN  GRAHAM  JONES,  a  cattle 
feeder,  bought  a  400-pound  steer  calf 
for  $35  per  cwt.  last  year.  He  sold  the 
finished  steer  this  year  for  $27  per  cwt., 
and  figures  he  made  a  little  money.  De- 
spite the  negative  price  spread  (when 
feeder  cattle  cost  more  than  they  sell  for 
as  finished  steers),  feeders  can  make 
money  when  feed  prices  are  low  in  com- 
parison with  cattle  prices. 

Here's  how  John  Jones  figures  it.  The 
400  pounds  of  original  weight  cost  him 
$35  per  cwt.  and  sold  for  $27  per  cwt. 
This  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $8  (negative 
price  spread)  on  each  hundred-weight 
bought  or  a  total  loss  of  $32. 

But  the  600  pounds  of  gain  put  on  the 
steer  cost  $17  per  cwt.,  and  sold  for  $27 
per  cwt.  This  resulted  in  a  gain  of  $10 


(positive  feeding  margin)  on  each  hun- 
dred-weight, or  a  total  gain  of  $60. 

The  net  gain  of  this  buying,  selling 
and  feeding  operation  was  $28  ($60 
minus  $32).  This  net  gain  approaches 
the  long-time  average  net  gain.  It  is 
enough  to  cover  average  labor,  capital, 
and  other  overhead  costs. 

Similar  calculations  for  various  costs 
of  feeders  and  different  cattle  feeding 
systems  are  shown  in  the  article  on  page 
11,  prepared  by  Allan  G.  Mueller,  farm 
management  specialist,  University  of 
Illinois.  The  feed  costs  per  cwt.  of  gain 
in  the  table  are  based  upon  records  kept 
by  Illinois  farmers. 


ampier 
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With  SULMET  you  can  treat  an  en 


d  as  easily  as  one  animal. 


SULMET  ARRESTS 
FOOT  ROT... THIEF 
OF  THE  FEED  LOT ! 

Dependable  Cyanamid  product  checks  the  iveight 
and  profit  losses  caused  by  this  prevalent  disease 


Foot  rot  is  the  big  source  of  in- 
come loss  when  otherwise  sound 
cattle  hit  the  feed  lot.  If  you  want 
to  make  money  on  feeder  cattle 
you  have  to  whip  foot  rot . . .  and 
shipping  fever. 

In  beef  cattle  SULMET®  treats 
pink  eye,  pneumonia,  calf  scours, 
shipping  fever,  coccidiosis,  foot 
rot,  metritis,  acute  mastitis, 
uterine  infections  and  bacterial 
scours.  No  other  sulfa  matches  it. 

SULMET  is  the  ideal  treatment 
for  feeder  and  breeder  stock  be- 
cause it  builds  fast, effective  blood 
levels,  has  a  wider  bacteria  range 
and  longer,  effective  action. 
SULMET  comes  in  a  variety  of  dos- 
age forms  for  use  as  each  case 
may  require— OBLETS®  for  oral 
use,  drinking  water  solution,  as 
an  injectable,  or  as  a  drench. 

Another  important  advan- 
tage of  sulmet  is  the  fact  that 
you  can  treat  a  single  animal  or 
mass-treat  an  entire  herd  with 
equal  ease  and  success. 

Three  exclusive  advantages 
In  tests  sulmet  established 
higher  blood  levels  than  any  other 


sulfa  drug.  This  means  surer, 
faster  action  against  a  variety  of 
costly  diseases,  sulmet  goes  to 
work  fast  and  the  full  strength 
of  the  dose  gets  right  into  the 
animal's  system  for  the  most 
effective  attack  against  disease 
organisms. 

The  wide  range  of  sulmet 
against  many  strains  of  staphylo- 
cocci, streptococci  and  Gram- 
negative  organisms,  including 
Pasteurella  sp.  gives  you  added 
safety,  dependability  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

In  addition,  SULMET  is  not 
rapidly  excreted— stays  in  the 
animal's  system  for  longer, 
stronger  action  to  do  a  thorough 
job  of  treating. 

During  the  bad  weather 
months  ahead  help  keep  your 
beef  production  coming  by  con- 
trolling disease  losses  with 
SULMET.  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion on  the  effective  use  of  SULMET 
in  treating  many  major  beef 
cattle  diseases  that  cause  loss  of 
income. 

SULMET  is  available  wherever 


Don't  let  disease  setbacks  offset 
groivth  and  weight  gains  in  your 
good  feeder  cattle! 


veterinary  products  are  sold. 
American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  ®SULMET  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark 
for  sulfamethazine. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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SULMET 

FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 
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For  family  pleasure 
...farm  profits! 


International  Trucks  are  still  ready  to  go, 
even  when  a  full  day's  work  is  done.  You'll  find 
they're  styled  for  easier,  safer  driving,  across 
country  and  through  town.  Wide,  fully- 
adjustable  seat  and  more  glass  front  and  rear 
make  this  so. 

These  hard-working  International  mod- 
els range  from  pickups  with  standard  or 
Bonus-Load  bodies  to  husky  road  haulers  that 
handle  big  loads  at  least  cost. 

So  see  your  International  Dealer  or 
Branch  now  to  learn  how  International 
Trucks  save  you  money  on  every  job. 


Doors  are  double-sealed  against  weather, 
cabs  seat  three  passengers  comfortably.  Standard  V-8  engines 
are  true-truck  designed  . .  .  plenty  of  power 
for  pulling,  passing  or  any  purpose. 


International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago 
Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors 
Construction  Equipment  •  McCormick® 
Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall®  Tractors 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 

WORLD'S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 
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•  Hog  and  Lamb  Prospects  Good  •  Fertilize  Pastures  for  Profits 

•  Produce  Premium  Feeder  Calves  •  Electricity:  Cheapest  Hired  Hand 


G.  W.  (Bill)  Harrison  (right)  and  Pete  McMurphy,  of  Campbell's  Home  &  Auto  Store,  Woodward,  Oklahoma. 


"Thousands  of  extra  miles  a  year  on  rugged 
roads  tell  us  you  cant  beat  Firestones!" 


says  G.  W.  (Bill)  Harrison,  Woodward,  Okla- 
homa. "We  found  out  how  good  Firestone  truck 
tires  are  when  I  was  first  on  the  'rodeo  circuit.' 
Now  we  drive  at  least  50,000  miles  a  year— most 
of  it  on  real  rugged  roads!  That's  where  Fire- 
stone tires  really  do  their  stuff.  And,  we  can't 
beat  the  service  we  get  from  Campbell's,  our 
Firestone  Dealer,  either!" 

Like  Bill  Harrison,  you'll  find  Firestone  truck 
tires  deliver  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  FIRESTONE  RUBBER-X,  the  longest  wearing 
rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  truck  tires,  greatly 
prolongs  tread  life. 

•  FIRESTONE  SHOCK-FORTIFIED  CORD  gives 
you  built-in  stamina  for  top  impact  resistance 
under  roughest  hauling  conditions. 

•  FIRESTONE  TRANSPORT  TIRE:  designed  and 
built  to  give  you  maximum  mileage  at  minimum 
cost  on  general  farm  hauling. 


•  FIRESTONE  ALL  TRACTION  TIRE:  improved 
road  mileage  leader  with  top  traction  for  feed  lots, 
soft  fields  and  lanes. 

•  FIRESTONE  SUPER  ALL  TRACTION  TIRE: 

heavy  duty,  wide,  extra  deep  tread  for  traction  on 
highways  or  in  mud  or  snow. 

Extra  service  at  no  extra  cost — that's  the  Firestone 
story  over  and  over  again!  See  your  Firestone 
Dealer  or  Store  about  the  complete  line  of  Fire- 
stone farm  tractor  and  implement  tires,  too.  And 
remember,  Firestone's  FREE  NEW  TRACTOR 
TIRE  LOANER  SERVICE  keeps  your  equipment 
working  during  retreads  and  repairs. 


SAVE  AND  BE  SURE 

with  Firestone  tires  on  all  your  wheels! 


-TRUCK - 


Super  All  Transport*  De  Luxe 

All  Traction*    Tracrion*  Champion* 

*Firestone  T.M. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1960,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Tune  in  Eyewitness  to  History  every  Friday  evening,  CBS  Television  Network. 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


f)UR  COVER  GIRLS  this  month  are 
Carol  Compola  (left),  Miss 
Tampa,  Florida,  and  Lou  Ann  Galey, 
secretary  to  the  editor.  Carol,  shown 
with  "Devil,"  a  red  Shorthorn  steer 
entered  in  the  55th  annual  Florida 
State  Fair,  appeared  on  our  cover  last 
April.  One  of  our  advertisers  (Chas. 
Pfizer)  liked  this  cover  so  well  that 
they  asked  us  for  a  5  x  7  foot  blow-up 
for  a  Florida  sales  meeting. 

Lou  Ann  Galey,  who  does  most  of 
the  work  the  editor  takes  credit  for, 
agreed  to  make  her  debut  as  a  cover 
girl  by  posing  with  the  larger-than- 
life  size  cover.  So  actually  our  cover 
this  month  is  the  photograph  of  a 
photograph  showing  two  pretty  girls 
— and,  oh  yes,  the  steer  owned  by 
George  L.  Coniglio,  a  4-H  Club  boy 
from  Tampa,  Fla.  Lou  Ann's  com- 
ment: "How  about  a  day  off  to  an- 
swer all  the  letters  we  are  going  to 
get?"  Cover  photo  by  Joe  Irocky, 
Rapid  Copy  Service. 
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GET  A  TEST-SPREAD 


See  proof  that  only  CASE®  V- BELT  SPREADERS 
offer  these  4  MONEY-SAVING  BENEFITS 


Just  a  glance  will  tell  you — a  new  CASE 
V-belt  spreader  is  different  .  .  .  but,  you 
can't  appreciate  how  much  this  difference 
REALLY  means  until  you  see  it  demon- 
strated and  compared  with  conventional 
spreaders.  Most  PTO  spreaders  are  merely 
adaptations  of  older  ground-drive  models  .  . . 
but  Case  has  designed  its  V-belt  spreader 
from  the  ground  up  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  power  and  speed  inherent  in  PTO 
operation.  INSIST  on  a  demonstration  .  .  . 
see  for  yourself  these  important  advantages: 

1.  SMOOTH,  SHOCK-FREE  OPERATION 

New,  fully  enclosed  V-belt  drive  transmits 
tractor  power  smoothly  and  quietly — absorbs 
shock  loads — permits  faster  beater  and  wide- 
spread speeds  than  conventional  spreaders 
with  less  strain  on  bearings  and  shafts.  All 
Case  V-belt  spreaders  have  exclusive  Ripl- 
Glide  conveyor.  Actual  engineering  field-test 
graphs  show  that  ordinary  drives  (A)  jerk 
conventional  spreader  conveyors  with  stop- 
and-start  motion.  Compare  with  Ripl-Glide's 
smooth,  almost  continuous  motion  (B). 


and  paddles  thoroughly  shred  and  spread 
every  chunk.  Synchronized  conveyor  and 
beater  action  minimize  power  requirements. 

3.  20%  WIDER  BLANKET 

The  exclusive  new  high-speed  widespread 
combines  with  the  staggered,  self-cleaning 
beater  teeth  to  distribute  a  20%  wider 
blanket . . .  spreads  6  loads  traveling  the  same 
distance  other  spreaders  need  to  spread  5. 
100,  115  and  135-bushel  sizes. 


that  require  service  or  replacement  in  con- 
ventional spreaders.  Case  builds  extra  quality 
and  strength  into  these  spreaders  where  it 
really  counts  .  .  .  extra-heavy-duty  conveyor 
with  spring  steel  slats  .  .  .  heavy  channel- 
steel  frame  . .  .  strong  steel  flares  that  protect 
wood  sides  from  loader  damage  .  .  .  special 
acid-resistant,  outdoor  plywood  box. 


4.  LOWER  MAINTENANCE 

The  simple  V-belt  drive  (at  right)  takes  the 
place  of  chains,  power  shafts,  gearbox  and 
safety  clutch  .  .  .  eliminates  over  50  parts 


$1.69  CUTTER -SCRAPER  TOOL 

Your  Case  dealer  is  repeating  this  offer  by  popular  demand  —  a  FREE  $1.69  Cutter* 
Scraper  for  the  opportunity  to  give  you  a  "Test-Spread"  demonstration.  You'll  use 
this  handy  tool  to  clean  spreader  beaters,  scrape  plow  and  cultivator  shovels,  open 
bales — for  a  100  and  1  other  uses  around  the  form.  Sign  up  for  your  Case  Test- 
Spread  Demonstration  today. 


2.  FINER,  MORE  UNIFORM  SPREADING 

V-belt  drive,  coupled  with  the  Case  Ripl- 
Glide  conveyor  starts  the  load  gently  .  .  . 
moves  it  smoothly  to  the  beaters  without 
crowding  or  overloading  .  .  .  feeds  evenly  for 
more  uniform  spreading.  Closely  spaced  teeth 


NO  NEED  TO  WAIT!  You  can  start  right 
now  to  enjoy  all  the  money-saving  benefits 
of  a  new  CASE  V-belt  Spreader.  The  Case 
Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  lets  you  buy  now 
.  .  .  pay  later  with  a  plan  that  will  con- 
veniently fit  your  farm  income. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.        •         RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  . 


Swine  worms  steal  $76,000,000*  a  year! 


It's  a  staggering  fact  that  round  and  nodular 
worms  alone  have  cost  hog  raisers  $76  million 
a  year  in  weight  and  animal  losses  .  .  .  $.81 
per  animal  for  the  average  crop  reported  in 
the  latest  available  U.S.D.A.  survey.  For  this 
$.81  you  can  effectively  worm  5  to  6  pigs 
with  piper azine  (less  than  V*  the  cost  of 
antibiotic-type  wormers). 

Roundworms  are  among  the  most  damaging 
worms  encountered  in  swine.  One  female  can 
lay  as  many  as  2  million  eggs  a  day.  The 
worms  burrow  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
and  find  their  way  to  the  liver,  heart  and  lungs 
of  the  animal.  Damage  to  these  organs  may 
kill  the  animal  or,  if  not,  may  result  in  con- 
demnation at  slaughter. 


Piperazine  salts  are  the  most  practical  swine 
wormers  available  in  that  they  are: 

1.  economical, 

2.  effective  against  several  worm  species, 

3.  palatable, 

4.  compatible  with  other  feed  additives, 

5.  easily  administered  in  a  variety  of  ways, 

6.  non-toxic, 

7.  fast,  able  to  remove  infection  in  a 
single  dose. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Piperazine  for  Worm 
Control"  .  .  .  Jefferson  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.,  1121  Walker  Avenue,  P.  O.  Box  303, 
Houston  1 ,  Texas. 


*Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND  < 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE    •    LOS  ANGELES 
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Autbmatit 

STEEL  GUARD 


"STEEL  GUARD' 

"Rubbing  EiemenL 


CATTLE  OILERS 

Time-tested!  Proven  superior!  Fully  automatic! 
Metered  oil-flow  keeps  giant  steel- guard  rubbing- 
element  fully  saturated  at  all  times.No  waste  of  in- 
secticide. Oil  released  only  as  cattle  rub.  5-GaJ.  oil 
supply  lasts  for  weeks. Low  initial  cost!  Minimum 
maintenance  .'They  mount  on  any  post,  tree  or  side 
of  building.  Just  fill  'em  and  for-get  'em. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Also 
details  of  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan." 

FARNAM  EQUIP.  CO.  Dept.  RW5 
8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rope-Wick  Oilers  and 
details  of"30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 

Name  I 
Address  I 


Giant  3-inch  marine  rope  with  heavy-duty, 
tempered-steel,  encasement  spring!  Provides  per- 
fect rubbing  and  scratching  surface.  Assures  years  I  r;,„                                                  c.  . 
of  service  life.  A  vastly  superior  rubbing  element !  i  _y  Hflf  J 
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ST.  SIMONS  ISLAND.  GEORGIA 


"Come  now — who  is  feeling  sorry  for 
whom?  Re  your  article  ($1  Steak  from 
250  Cattle),  I  wish  I  could  read  it  and 
weep  with  you,  but  I  can't. 

"Take  a  look.  The  1,000  pound  steer 
dressed  out  at  600  pounds.  The  grocer 
bought  the  dressed  carcass,  not  the  entire 
steer.  Some  400  pounds  went  for  leather, 
fertilizer,  etc. 

"Feeder  cattle  must  be  bought  or  raised 
for  market — both  expensive.  (Remember 
cattle  losses  last  year?)  This  steer  cost  us 
7%  on  borrowed  money  or  4%  from  cash 
on  hand.  After  raising  the  steer,  we  must 
pay  trucking  charges,  transit  insurance, 
National  Live  Stock  &  Meat  Board,  yard- 
age, for  your  magazine,  expensive  feed,  and 
commission  to  have  the  steer  sold.  Had 
this  steer  been  on  the  farm  on  April  1,  we 
would  have  also  had  to  pay  a  heavy  prop- 
erty tax  on  him. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  also  cost  the  grocer  for 
water  added  to  the  ham,  bacon  or  ham- 
burger which  I  have  to  fry  out.  I  paid 
full  price  for  that  water.  The  grocer  made 
$150  on  our  $260  steer,  did  we?" 

- — Mrs.  Bernard  Donahue 
Route  #2 
Ottawa,  111. 

•  No,  and  neither  did  the  grocer.  We 
made  a  mistake.  The  $150  profit  should 
have  been  $50,  a  shade  more  than  the  10 
a  pound  profit  the  average  grocer  claims 
to  make  on  meat  sales. — Ed. 

"I  can't  understand  your  article  ($1 
Steak  from  250  Cattle)  in  which  you  con- 
clude the  retailer  made  a  $150  profit  on 
the  carcass.  Without  checking  your  com- 
putation, it  seems  that's  a  pretty  fair  mark- 
up. Isn't  there  an  error  somewhere?" 

— J.  C.  Eaton 
Eaton  Ranch 
Denbigh,  N.  D. 

"Your  article  on  Kentucky  breeding 
ewes  (September,  1960)  was  an  outstand- 
ing job.  I  have  had  a  number  of  compli- 
ments and  inquiries  concerning  the  year- 
ling ewes  mentioned." 

— A.  H.  Ludwig 
Manager 

Evansville  Producers 

"I  operate  a  feeder  cattle  program  and 
have  the  habit  of  filing  interesting  and 
helpful  articles  for  future  reference  and 
study.  When  one  article  appears  on  the 
front  of  a  page  and  another  on  the  back,  it 
is  difficult  to  file  them  properly  as  for 
example,  pages  9  and  10  of  your  Septem- 
ber issue,  which  contained  two  subjects  of 
interest  (cattle  and  hogs)." 

—John  J.  O'Fallon 

The  O'Fallon  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

•  Because  of  your  interest  we  are 
sending  you  an  extra  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tember issue  for  your  files. — Ed. 

"As  a  subscriber,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  increased  emphasis 
you  have  been  giving  to  economic  prob- 
lems. I  am  sure  your  readers  are  far  bet- 
ter informed  as  a  result." 

— Leonard  W.  Schruben 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan.  Kansas 


"You  used  to  say  I  was  Prime.  Now  you 
just  call  me  Choice  or  Good!" 
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Make  more  money ! 
Implant  feeder  calves  with 

SYNOVEX-S  for  STEERS 
SYNOVEX-H  to  HEIFERS 

Get  IMPROVED  FEED  EFFICIENCY 
Plus  HIGHER  RATE  OF  GAIN 


SYNOVEX-S  and  H  are  double- 
barreled  profit  builders.  (1)  You 
get  up  to  20%  more  meat  from  your 
feed.  (2)  You  get  up  to  'A  pound  extra 
weight  gain  per  head  per  day. 

Some  animals,  of  course,  will  improve 
more  than  others,  depending  on  feed, 
breeding  and  managment.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  this:  Synovex  improves 
both  feed  efficiency  and  rate  of  gain— 
and  you  need  both  to  make  higher 
profits,  lot  after  lot,  season  after  sea- 
son, in  fat  cattle  production. 

Important.  The  initial  price  of  a  cattle 
implant  has  an  insignificant  effect  on 
net  profit  at  market  time.  Profits  are 
determined  by  results— in  terms  of  feed 
consumed  and  weight  gained  over  the 
entire  feeding  period.  That's  why  cat- 
tlemen and  feeders  who  try  Synovex 
make  it  their  "regular"  implant.  They 
know  from  experience  that  Synovex 
is  their  most  profitable  cattle-finishing 
buy.  Their  records  tell  them  so. 

And  here's  another  big  advantage. 
When  you  use  Synovex,  no  hormone 
residues  will  be  present  in  the  meat 
of  slaughtered  animals.  Even  when 
Synovex  was  implanted  at  10  times 
the  recommended  rate,  no  measurable 
hormone  tissue  residue  could  be  found 
in  meat  after  slaughter.  Synovex  con- 
tains only  safe  natural  hormones  that 
are  completely  metabolized.  Synovex 
improves  both  rate  of  gain  and  feed 
conversion  safely... Synovex  does  not 
contain  stilbestrol,  hexestrol, 
*  benezestrol,  dienestrol,  or 

any  other  synthetic 
"hormone-like"  chemical. 


GET  Alt  THE  FACTS  RIGHT  NOW 

—  before  you  fatten  your  next 
lot  of  cattle.  Write  for  informa- 
tive free  booklet,  "More  Profit- 
able Livestock  Finishing."  It 
means  extra  profits  for  you  when 
you  sell  your  cattle. 


SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Synovex-S  and  H  contain 
only  safe,  natural  hormones. 
No  risk  of  hormone  residues  in  meat. 


Synovex  is  easy  to  use.  You  implant 
each  steer  or  heifer  once;  each 
implant  lasts  entire  feeding  period. 
For  best  results,  feeder  stock  should 
be  free  from  parasites  and  feedlot 
disease  and  fed  a  balanced  high 
energy  ration. 

Synovex  has  been  cooperatively  developed  by 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  antl  The  Syntex  Croup. 
Synovex®  is  a  reKlsU-red  Squibb  trademark. 
©  OLIN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORP.,  1S60 


Squibb 

A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  GROW  TALLER 

today!  Girls  have  a  better  chance 
of  finding  a  6-foot  husband  than  their 
grandmothers  did  because  young  men 
average  2  inches  taller  now  than  60 
years  ago.  Girls  are  also  2  inches 
taller.  The  average  U.  S..male,  though 
still  under  6  feet,  is  5  ft.  9Vz  inches. 
Women  average  64  Vz  inches  now  as 
compared  with  62  V2  inches  60  years 
ago.  These  data  from  the  USDA  sum- 
mary of  reports  indicate  changes  in 
heights  and  weights  of  Americans 
during  the  past  100  years. 


SQUIBB  J 


Comparisons  of  160,000  college 
freshmen  at  Smith,  Vassar,  Amherst 
and  Yale  with  records  dating  back  to 
1860  indicate  that  both  college  men 
and  women  average  about  1  inch, 
taller  than  their  parents.  Sons 
weighed  from  5  to  10  pounds  more 
than  their  fathers;  daughters  aver- 
aged 2  to  5  pounds  more  than  their 
mothers.  The  average  weight  of  col- 
lege freshmen  has  increased  from  118 
pounds  in  the  late  1800's  to  127  pounds 
in  the  1950's.  Men  have  increased 
from  135  to  157  pounds  or  about  7 
pounds  per  added  inch  of  height. 

HERE  ARE  THE  HIGHLIGHTS  of  a 

nation  and  its  people  as  revealed  by 
the  recent  U.  S.  Census.  Total  U.  S. 
population  jumped  from  76.1  million 
in  1900  to  180.1  million  in  1960.  Esti- 
mates for  1970  range  from  215.8  to 
243.9  million.  There  are  87.7  million 
males,  89.5  million  females  in  the 
U.  S.  By  age  brackets  there  are:  19.8 
million  babies  and  children  up  to  4- 
years-old;  48  million  in  the  5  to  19 
age  bracket;  58  million  aged  20  to  44; 
some  35.8  million  aged  45  to  64  and 
over  15.4  million  65  and  over. 

Life  expectancy  at  birth  in  1900  was 
47.3  years  but  now  is  69.5  years  for 
males,  72.5  years  for  females.  If  you're 
45  now  you  can  expect  to  live  an- 
other 25  years  (both  sexes).  At  age 
65,  you  can  expect  to  live  another  14 
years.  Per  capita  disposable  income  in 
1959  was  $1,891.  In  1910  the  average 
person  consumed  1,606  pounds  of  food 
a  year — now  1,481  pounds.  In  1910  per 
capita  consumption  of  meats,  fish  and 
poultry  was  150  pounds;  today  over 
461  pounds. 

MORE  PEOPLE  OWN  CO-OPS  than 
non-cooperative  corporations  ac- 
cording to  a  special  study  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  There 
are  52  million  families  in  the  United 
States.  About  7.2  million  own  corpo- 
rate shares.  Co-op  leaders  estimate 
that  14  million  families  own  U.  S. 
cooperatives  —  about  twice  as  many 
as  have  invested  in  profit-making 
corporations. 


CHEMICALLY  TREATED  DOG 

food  has  thrown  a  monkey  wrench 
into  Rover's  time-honored  pastime  of 
flea-scratching.  Three  Oregon  State 
College  scientists  —  R.  L.  Goulding, 
entomologist,  Dr.  S.  E.  Knapp,  para- 
sitologist, and  Dr.  D.  H.  Smith,  vet- 
erinarian— have  concocted  a  chemical 
mix  for  dog  food  that  will  leave  the 
pooch  foot-loose  and  flea-free.  Light 
dosages  of  chemicals  mixed  with  the 
dog  food  gets  into  the  bloodstream 
without  injury  to  the  dog,  but  these 
chemicals  play  havoc  with  fleas. 

In  one  four-day  test,  dogs  were  fed 
treated  food  and  exposed  to  fleas — 
all  carefully  counted.  A  recount  at 
the  end  of  the  test  revealed  that  85 
to  95%  of  the  fleas  were  dead.  As  a 
bonus  —  the  chemicals  sharply  re- 
duced stomach  worms.  The  scientists 
assert  their  findings  are  preliminary 
and  more  research  needs  to  be  done 
before  a  flea-proof  dog  food  is  put  on 
the  market.  A  flea  toxicant,  however, 
would  give  scientists  a  great  tool  in 
their  worldwide  fight  against  plagues 
and  diseases  spread  by  fleas  carried 
on  rodents. 


WHEN  IS  CORN  READY  to  harvest? 

It  takes  corn  about  19  days  to  dry 
from  the  "milky  roasting  ear"  stage 
down  to  denting  stage  or  50%  mois- 
ture. Although  corn  drying  is  af- 
fected by  weather,  the  reduction  dur- 
ing this  period  averages  1.3%  per 
day.  From  the  denting  stage  down  to 
25%  moisture  usually  takes  33  days 
or  0.75%  per  day.  Prolonged  drouth 
or  hard  freeze  may  change  this,  how- 
ever. When  corn  dries  from  25%  down 
to  20%  in  moisture  in  the  field  is 
hardest  to  predict,  varying  from  7  to 
28  days.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the 
critical  time  for  safe  storage  and  har- 
vesting with  low  field  losses.  Ear 
corn  will  be  ready  for  drying  (30% 
moisture)  27  days  after  denting  is 
noticed.  Field  shelling  (25%  mois- 
ture) could  begin  33  days  after  dent- 
ing. 

ADOPTION  OF  A  METRIC  SYSTEM 

of  weights  and  measures  in  the 
United  States  would  change  a  lot  of 
time-honored  expressions,  asserts  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  To  wit: 
A  miss  is  as  good  as  1.6093  kilometers. 
I  wouldn't  touch  that  with  a  3.048 
meter  pole.  All  Texans  wear  37.853 
liter  hats.  God's  little  .4047  of  a  hec- 
tare. It's  all  wool  and  .9144  of  a 
meter  wide.  And,  of  course,  our  beau- 
ty queens  will  have  such  fascinating 
measurements  as  92-61-92.  You  could 
not  budge  her  2.54  centimeters  be- 
cause she  would  want  to  hold  fast  to 
the  old  and  more  popular  measure- 
ments. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3  YEARS  FOR   $1    OR   6  YEARS   FOR  $2. 
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•  Potent  new  way  to  fight  shipping  fever  without 
a  change  in  your  regular  feeding  programs 

•  Contains  160,000  units  of  vitamin  A  and  16,000 
units  of  vitamin  D  per  lb.— all  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  Concentrated:  a  little  goes  a  long  way 


TERRAMYCI N 


{brand  ot  oiytetracyclme) 


With  vitamins  A  and  D  added 


FIGHTS  DISEASE 
AND  IMPROVES  HEALTH  IN 


*  1  "  "       *J     Science  for  the  world's 

CATTLE         •         HOGS  •  LAMBS        •        CALVES      •      POULTRY     •    TURKEYS     •      MINK  well-being,. 


Now  prevent  and  fight  the  early  stages  of  shipping  fever  with  no 
change  in  your  regular  feeding  programs.  Use  new  Terramycin 
A/D  Fortified  Crumbles  before  shipment ...  on  arrival  .  .  .  when- 
ever stress  is  likely  to  occur. 

Terramycin  A/D  Fortified  Crumbles  have  high  levels  of  the  potent 
antibiotic  Terramycin.  Besides  powerful  action  against  shipping 
fever,  Terramycin  works  against  other  common  cattle  diseases 
and  against  mixed  bacterial  infections. 

High  Levels  of  Vitamins— Large  amounts  of  vitamin  A  help  make 
up  any  shortages  that  may  exist  in  cattle  coming  into  the  feedlot 
...  or  boost  intake  when  stress  or  disease  hits.  Vitamin  D  helps  in 
bone  development  and  assimilation  of  calcium  &  phosphorus. 

Terramycin  Crumbles  are  available  at  your  animal  health  sup- 
plier's now.  Get  some  today.  Complete  feeding  recommendations 
are  on  the  bag.  And  Terramycin  A/D  Fortified  Crumbles  can  be 
used  for  dairy  cattle  too! 
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Inside 

Washington 

hff  Philip  L.  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 
TPHE  UNITED  STATES  soon  will 
ban  the  export  of  a  wide  variety 
of  the  products  of  American  farms 
and  factories  to  Cuba.  This  step  to 
crack  down  on  Fidel  Castro,  the 
anti-American  Cuban  dictator,  orig- 
inally was  scheduled  for  Oct.  1  but 
was  postponed  while  world  leaders 
were  making  their  bid  for  world 
peace  at  the  United  Nations  meet- 
ings in  New  York. 

The  government  officials  said  that 
the  first  export  bans  are  not  expected 
to  halt  the  shipment  of  lard,  or  other 
foodstuffs,  to  Cuba.  Neither  will  it 
apply  to  medicines.  The  embargo  will 
cover  mostly  machinery,  tools  and 
the  like.  But  it  is  likely  to  be  much 
broader  than  some  early  reports  have 
indicated. 

Cuba,  long  the  number  one  export 
market  for  American  lard,  now  ranks 
second  to  Britain.  Nevertheless,  its 
purchases  are  a  major  factor  in  the 
American  pork  market.  Cuba's  im- 
ports of  American  lard  in  1959  totaled 
217  million  pounds  against  165  mil- 
lion in  1958.  Imports  in  the  first  half 
of  1960  aggregated  104  million  pounds 
as  compared  with  120  million  in  the 
first  half  of  1959. 

Britain's  lard  imports  from  the 
United  States  totaled  275  million 
pounds  in  1959;  146  million  in  1958; 
and  203  million  in  the  first  half  of 
1960  as  compared  with  100  million  in 
the  first  half  of  1959. 

A  year  ago  the  United  States 


banned  the  import  of  slightly  cured, 
low-grade  beef  from  Argentina  be- 
cause of  the  threat  that  it  might  car- 
ry foot-and-mouth  disease  into  this 
country.  Imports  had  run  125  million 
pounds  in  1958  and  had  totaled  60 
million  pounds  in  early  1959  when 
the  embargo  was  announced.  Britain, 
the  biggest  user  of  Argentine  beef, 
meantime  was  expressing  some  con- 
cern over  the  danger  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. 

As  a  result,  Argentina  recently  has 
embarked  on  an  intensive  nationwide 
drive  to  eradicate  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  the  agriculture  department 
officials  said. 

The  United  States  gets  the  major 
portion  of  its  corned  beef  from  Ar- 
gentina but  exercises  extreme  cau- 


tion against  letting  in  any  uncured 
meat  which  might  carry  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. 

USDA  has  issued  its  yearbook  for 
1960,  "Power  to  Produce."  The  book, 
written  by  90  engineers  and  techni- 
cians in  the  department,  tells  how 
farming  since  1940  has  been  coming 
closer  to  the  push-button  stage. 

The  book  is  crammed  with  photo- 
graphs which  graphically  illustrate 
the  mechanical  revolution  in  farming 
from  the  days  of  the  wooden  plow. 

"The  plows  used  by  the  French 
settlers  upon  the  'American  bottom' 
of  Illinois,  from  the  time  of  their  oc- 
cupation in  1682  down  to  the  war  of 
1812,  were  made  of  wood  with  a  small 
point  of  iron  fastened  upon  the  wood 
by  strips  of  rawhide,"  the  yearbook 
records. 

"The  beams  rested  upon  an  axle 
and  small  wooden  wheels.  They  were 
drawn  by  oxen  yoked  by  the  horns, 
the  yokes  being  straight  and  fas- 
tened to  the  horns  by  raw-leather 
straps,  a  pole  extending  back  from 
the  yoke  to  the  axle.  These  plows 
were  large  and  clumsy  and  no  small 
plows  were  in  use  among  them  to 
plow  corn  till  about  the  year  1815." 

The  yearbook  predicts  that  the  age 


The  Market  Trend 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 
Heifers,  choice 
Heifers,  good 
Cows,  commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows  (330-400) 
Lambs,  choice 
Lambs,  good 
Feeder  lambs 
Corn,  No.  2,  yelow 
Wheat,  No  2,  hard 
Oats,  No.  2,  white 
Cottonseed  meai,  41% 


55.90 
56.00 
70.00 
14.6 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 

Oct.  Month  Year  Soybean  meal,  44% 

1960  Ago  Ago  Linseed  meal,  34% 

$26.02  $25.96  $29.00  Tankage,  60% 

24.78  24.37  27.38  Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

22.95  22.56  25.90  Weekly  Dressed  Meat 

23.60  23.28    (Weekly  average  in  dollars  pe 

    24.70  Beef 

15.50  14.75  18.05  Prime  700/800# 

18.10  18.62  22.50  Choice  600/700* 

2450  24.50    Good 

22.95  22.96  28.05  Veal,  choice 

17.01  16  60  14.04  Lamb 

15.02  14.87  11.95  Prime  45/55# 
17.90  19.35  21.00  Choice  55/653 
15.90  17.35  19.95  Pork 
16.60  16  14  18.85  Loins  8/12# 

1.14  1.20  1.18  Butts  4/8# 

2.05  1.98  2.07  Hams,  smk.  12/16* 

.66  .67  .70  Picnics,  smk.  4/8# 

63  50  67.50  62.30  Lard.  1*  cartons 


57.40 

58.00 

70.00 

13.8 
Prices 
r  100  pounds) 


56.90 
71.00 
77.50 
12.2 


42.62 

41.87 

44.75 

40.50 

40.56 

43.10 

49.50 

48.50 

51.00 

42.37 

43.50 

42.37 

43  50 

4T35 

47.69 

46.68 

45  50 

37.37 

35.45 

33  00 

47.37 

48.50 

46.50 

34.50 

33.00 

34.50 

14.00 

15.75 

12.50 

"Yes,  I  did  say  your  formula  was  stupid 
and  wouldn't  work.  Why?" 


of  the  nuclear-powered  tractor  which 
would  require  refueling  only  once  a 
year  may  be  one  of  the  new  products 
of  the  push-button  age.  It  tells  of 
mechanical  radish  pullers,  heating 
soil  with  electricity  to  grow  crops  in 
winter,  and  mechanization  in  the 
raising  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

"Production  of  beef  has  moved  to- 
ward a  factorylike  basis,"  the  year- 
book said.  "Some  farmers  feed  as 
many  as  40,000  head  of  beef  at  one 
location.  At  the  Monfort  Feedlots, 
Inc.,  near  Greeley,  Colo.,  30,000  to 
35,000  head  receive  500,000  pounds  of 
feed  each  day  in  the  form  of  green 
chop,  silage,  and  concentrate  rations 
that  are  proportioned  in  a  feed  grind- 
ing and  mixing  plant  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  500,000  bushels  of  grain." 

It  describes  the  "cage  system"  of 
raising  hogs  in  which  "one  man  with 
half-day  help  can  fatten  7,000  hogs  a 
year  with  an  investment  of  $112,000." 

You  may  obtain  a  free  copy  of  the 
yearbook  by  writing  a  letter  request- 
ing a  copy  to  the  member  of  congress 
from  your  district.  Otherwise,  copies 
may  be  bought  at  $2.25  each  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 


A  big,  tough  FEEDER  from  FARMHAND 

...the"320" 

All  the  "pay  off"  features  wrapped 
together  in  a  single  feeder  box. 

All  the  proven  features  of  the  famous  Farmhand 
Power-Boxes,  plus  those  requested  by  beef  and  dairy 
men  for  easier  one-man  feeding.  Big  enough  for  effi- 
cient silage  and  forage  hauling — low  enough  for  easy 
filling  with  farm  loader  or  elevator  and  for  driving  in 
and  out  of  feed  storage  and  feeding  structures.  Fast 
unloading — 1  or  3  minutes,  handles  any  kind  of  feed. 
%  in.  marine  plywood  bottom,  all-steel  sides,  full 
roller  chain  floor  apron,  two  4-bar  beaters 
with  staggered  teeth  for  thorough  mixing,  jk 
optional  extension  elevator  available. 
15"  extension  sides  and  forage  hood  available. 
Mounts  on  truck  or  heavy  duty  running  gear. 


Farmhand 

FIRST  IN  FARM  MATtEIAlS-HAMPUNO 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 

or  write:  THE  FARMHAND  CO.  Dept.  NLP-110 
HOPKINS,  MINNESOTA 


Send  free  information  on  

I  am  a  student,  send  special  material 


THE  FARMHAND  "420"  FEEDER  will  speed  up  and  simplify 
your  tough  forage  handling,  feeding  and  silo  filling  jobs. 
One-piece  sheet  steel  sides.  marine  plywood  floor.  Three 
rugged  14"  diam.  beaters  for  thorough  mixing,  plus  24* 
3-ply  conveyor  belt  for  smooth,  dependable  unloading  in 
1  to  4  minutes.  Mounts  on  truck  or  heavy  duty  running 
gear  for  left  front  discharge. 


FARMHAND  6-TON  "POWER-BOX"  FEEDER  saves  up  to 
50%  in  feeding  costs  thru  fast  one-man  feeding.  Handle 
big  300  bu.  loads  of  green  feed,  corn  silage  and  dry  feeds. 
Ration  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  2-beater  mixing  chamber, 
16"  auger  type  discharge  assures  fast  unloading.  The 
Feeder  mounts  for  front  or  rear  discharge  on  truck, 
tandem  trailer  or  wagon.  Also  available  in  4-ton  size. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


-STATE. 
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Hog  and  Lamb  Prospects  Look  Good 


Cattle  feeders  can  expect  below  average 
profits  this  time  around.    But  don't  wait 
much  longer  to  buy  feeders;  prices  are 
expected  to  be  steady  or  rise  in  November. 


By  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


November  Market  Outlook 


Prices  steady,  $24-$25  on  Choice  steers. 

Prices  steady  to  lower,  $16-$17  on  barrows  and 
gilts. 

Prices  steady  to  higher,  $19-$20  on  Choice  Lambs, 


MUCH  OF  THE  ACTION  in  the 
live  stock  markets  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  resulted  from 
events  which  happened  in  August. 
Large  August  slaughter  caused  the 
supply  of  red  meat  to  rise.  Hot  weath- 
er caused  the  demand  for  red  meat 
to  fall.  Supply  and  demand  are  al- 
ways equal  at  a  price.  August  prices 
dropped  so  that  the  large  supply 
could  be  moved  at  the  lower  price 
called  for  by  the  reduced  demand. 

The  combined  slaughter  of  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  and  lambs  was  above  Au- 
gust, 1959,  and  above  July,  1960. 
Slaughter  of  poultry  was  also  up  sub- 
stantially. 

In  August,  around  2.3  billion  lbs. 
of  red  meat  was  produced.  This 
brought  the  1960  total  for  the  first 
eight  months  to  about  18  billion  lbs. 
This  was  about  7%  more  than  for  the 
same  period  in  1959.  More  people  and 
more  income  were  not  enough  to  hold 
up  live  stock  prices. 

Choice  steer  prices  at  Chicago 
dropped  to  $24.50.  Number  1,  2,  and 
3  hog  prices  fell  to  $15.50.  Choice  lamb 
prices  fell  to  $18.50. 

In  September,  cattle  prices  recov- 
ered. The  weather  turned  cooler  and 
demand  increased.  Slaughter  dropped 
as  fewer  live  animals  were  sent  to 
market.  Choice  steer  prices  at  Chi- 
cago rose  to  $25.  Average  prices  for 
number  1,  2,  and  3  hogs  weighing 
200-220  lbs.  increased  to  $17.50.  Choice 
lamb  prices  rose  to  over  $19  early  in 
September,  then  declined  to  $18  to 
$18.75  early  in  October. 

Feeder  cattle  and  feeder  lamb 
prices  in  early  October  were  much 
reduced  from  1959.  At  Kansas  City, 
Good  to  Choice  steer  calves  were  $5.75 
below  1959  prices.  Good  yearling 
steers  were  $5  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  Good  to  Choice  feeder  lambs 
at  Omaha  were  down  $2.  The  losses 
or  small  profits  from  the  1959-60  feed- 
ing season  have  been  remembered  as 
cattle  feeders  have  been  buying  their 
animals  for  this  feeding  season.  (See 
chart  at  right,  representing  Corn 
Belt  cattle  feeding  programs). 

Feeding  Lambs  Looks  Profitable 

At  prices  prevailing  so  far  this  fall, 
cattle  feeders  can  expect  profits  a 
little  below  average  this  time  around. 
Some  pessimism  has  dominated  the 
feeder  market  so  far.  The  record  cat- 
tle population,  the  expected  record 
beef  slaughter  in  1961,  and  the  slight 
business  recession  have  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  feeder  cattle  prices. 
Some  readers  may  have  waited  to  buy 
feeders  but  we  do  not  expect  prices 
in  November  to  be  lower.  In  fact,  the 
sooner  in  November  you  buy  your 
cattle,  the  better  off  you  will  be.  We 
expect  feeder  cattle  prices  to  be 
steady  or  rise  in  November. 

Finished  cattle  prices  are  expected 
to  hold  steady  in  November.  The  nor- 
mal price  movement  is  up  for  this 
time  of  year  for  the  top  grades,  but 
the  drop  for  these  occurred  in  Au- 
gust and  early  September.  We  expect 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  to  average 
$24  to  $25  in  November. 


Slaughter  lambs  will  be  steady  to 
a  little  higher  priced  in  November. 
Large  marketings  from  western 
ranges  occurred  last  month.  Some  of 
the  range  lambs  were  fat  and  were 
slaughtered.  Very  few  of  these  are 
available  in  November.  The  lamb  crop 
in  the  native  states  was  down  slight- 
ly this  year.  Considering  the  number 
of  lambs  already  slaughtered  this 
summer  and  fall,  November  slaugh- 
ter of  fat  lambs  will  be  close  to  a 
year  ago  or  below.  November  is  the 
start  of  the  winter  holiday  season 
and  larger  quantities  of  lamb  will  be 
served.  The  increased  demand  will 
strengthen  the  dressed  meat  market 
and  this  will  be  reflected  in  the  live 
lamb  market.  Choice  lambs  should 
average  around  $19  in  Chicago. 

Feeding  lambs  looks  to  be  a  profit- 
able venture  this  winter  for  expe- 
rienced lamb  feeders.  The  live  feeder 
market  was  depressed  due  to  an  un- 
expected drop  in  carcass  lamb  prices. 
If  you  can  find  any  lambs  and  have 
the  facilities,  feed,  and  know-how, 
feeder  lambs  look  to  be  good  bets. 

In  November  and  December,  the 
bulk  of  the  hog  supply  will  come  from 
the  pigs  farrowed  in  the  March  to 
May  period.  Pigs  saved  in  this  period 
are  estimated  to  be  about  30.7  million 
head,  down  15%  from  the  year  be- 
fore. The  tail  end  of  this  bunch  will 
be  coming  to  market  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1961.  Marketings  of  the 
summer  pig  crop  (June  to  August), 
down  about  7%  from  a  year  ago,  will 
be  picking  up  early  in  1961  and  taper- 
ing off  in  April  and  May.  Marketings 
of  the  fall  pig  crop  (September-No- 


vember) will  be  increasing  in  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  September  Pig 
Crop  Report  from  the  USDA  indicates 
that  farmers  in  10  Corn  Belt  states 
(where  three-fourths  of  the  U.  S. 
hogs  are  raised)  are  having  3%  more 
sows  farrowing  this  fall. 

Adding  it  up,  hog  supplies  in  No- 
vember and  December  of  1960  will 
likely  be  down  about  13-15%  from  a 
year  ago.  Supplies  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1961  will  probably  be  down  about 
8  to  9%  from  the  first  quarter  of  1960. 
Supplies  in  the  second  quarter  will  be 
about  the  same  as  the  year  before. 

The  last  half  of  1961  is  the  intrigu- 
ing part.  The  cycle  does  not  call  for 
an  upturn  at  this  point.  In  addition, 
the  unexpected  price  drop  in  August 
may  have  dampened  any  undue  opti- 
mism. On  the  other  hand,  the  Pig 
Crop  Reports  on  10  Corn  Belt  states 
point  to  a  small  upturn  in  1961  spring 
farrowing,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table. 

Sows  Farrowing  in  10  States 
Period  %  Change 

Dec.  1959-Feb.  1960  —20 
March-May  1960  —12 
June-August  1960  —  7 

Sept.-Nov.  1960  +  3 

Dec.  1960-Feb.  1961 

(Intentions)  +  4 
The  intended  farrowings  in  De- 
cember to  February  as  given  in  the 
September  Pig  Crop  Report  have 
been  only  a  fair  guide  to  the  actual 
farrowings  —  right  in  directions  but 
somewhat  off  in  magnitude.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  Also,  a 
part  of  the  4%  increase  intended  for 
December  to  February  may  be  a 
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'T'HIS  TABLE  SHOWS  how  returns 
from  different  steer  feeding  programs 
compare  since  1949.  No.  1  is  the  long- 
fed  steer  calf  program,  representing 
calves  bought  as  Good  and  Choice  Sep- 
tember through  November  and  sold  as 
Choice  in  the  August  through  October 
period. 

No.  2  refers  to  short-fed  medium  year- 
ling steers,  bought  as  Medium  Sept.- 
Oct.  and  sold  as  Good-Standard,  Jan.- 
Feb.  No.  3  feeding  program  is  for  short- 
fed  Good  yearling  steers,  bought  as  Good 
Sept.-Nov.,  and  sold  as  Choice  Apr.- June. 
No.  4  represents  short-fed  heavy  steers, 
bought  as  Good  Sept.-Nov.  and  sold  as 
Choice  and  Prime  March  through  May. 

Short-fed  heavy  steers  has  been  the 
most  profitable  program  in  the  1949-60 


period  and  also  the  most  variable,  in 
terms  of  changes  in  returns  from  year  to 
year.  Short-fed  Good  yearling  steers 
ranks  second  and  long-fed  steer  calves 
ranks  third  in  return  per  head.  Prior  to 
the  1957-58  feeding  year,  the  calf  pro- 
gram returns  were  averaging  higher  than 
the  returns  from  the  yearling  program. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  the  long  feeding 
program  on  steer  calves  has  given  the 
most  consistent  returns  of  the  four  pro- 
grams. 

Figures  at  far  right  of  the  chart  are 
per  cwt.  prices  of  Choice  slaughter  steers 
at  Chicago.  Thus  the  colored  line  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  changing  slaugh- 
ter prices  on  cattle  feeding  profits.  The 
feeding  of  Medium  yearlings  is  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  declining  cattle  prices. 
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shift  to  earlier  farrowings. 

Reliability  of  Pig  Crop  Reports 

Per  Cent  Changes  in  Farrowings 
From  the  Year  Before 
Year        December-February  March-May 
Intended  Actual  Actual 

1957  —  4        —  2  —  2 

1958  +  7        +16  —  3 

1959  +20        +14  +  5 

1960  —  4        —20  —12 

1961  +  4 

The  conclusion  is  that  there  will 
likely  be  little  change  in  1961  spring 
farrowings.  No  change  to  a  5%  in- 
crease would  be  a  reasonable  estimate 
at  this  time.  If  a  5%  increase  should 
develop,  total  hog  slaughter  in  1961 
would  be  about  the  same  as  in  1960 
and  the  per  capita  supply  of  pork 
would  be  down  about  2%. 

With  the  prospect  that  business  ac- 
tivity will  be  leveling  out  in  1961, 
little  change  in  disposable  income  per 
capita  is  anticipated.  Beef  and  veal 
production  will  continue  to  increase 
in  1961  by  about  7%.  Broiler  produc- 
tion will  increase  about  in  line  with 
population.  Per  capita  supplies  of 
meat  competing  with  pork  will  there- 
fore be  up  about  4  to  5%  over  1960. 

Hog  prices  should  hold  up  well  this 
fall  with  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chi- 
cago averaging  near  $16  per  cwt. 
Bunching  of  marketings  could  take 
prices  down  to  $15  during  some 
weeks.  Look  for  prices  to  hold  rela- 
tively stable  in  November,  around 
$16  for  No.  1,  2,  and  3  barrows  and 
gilts  weighing  200-220. 

Pork  Consumption  Declines 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1961, 
prices  on  butchers  should  show  some 
seasonal  gains.  Prices  should  average 
around  $17  at  Chicago.  The  seasonal 
price  rise  from  later  winter  to  early 
summer  will  likely  be  less  than  nor- 
mal. Hog  prices  around  the  $18  level 
are  in  prospect  for  next  summer. 

A  5%  increase  in  spring  farrow- 
ings would  probably  mean  that  hog 
prices  would  decline  to  the  $15  level 
in  the  fall  of  1961,  reaching  a  low  of 
$14  late  in  the  year  or  early  in  1962. 
Considering  that  corn  prices  will 
average  near  $1  per  bushel,  feeding 
hogs  should  be  a  profitable  way  to 
market  corn  in  1961. 

If  we  go  by  the  cycle,  hog  produc- 
tion should  increase  noticeably  in 
1962.  With  the  prospect  that  beef  sup- 
plies will  also  be  increasing  in  1962, 
hog  producers  should  give  careful 
consideration  to  any  expansion  pro- 
grams at  this  time. 

As  a  prelude  to  its  annual  mid- 
November  Outlook  Conference, 
USDA  has  issued  its  September  re- 
view of  the  live  stock  and  meat  situ- 
ation. 

The  report  deals  with  the  problem 
of  the  continued  decline  in  the  use  of 
pork  on  the  American  dinner  table. 
Pork  consumption  is  largest  among 
families  with  low  incomes.  As  in- 
comes increase,  pork  consumption 
has  gone  down. 

"Prospects  of  forestalling  the  pres- 
ent decline  in  demand  for  pork  are 
not  promising  unless  pork  is  made 
more  attractive  to  those  households 
that  have  the  means  to  buy  the  meats 
they  prefer,"  the  report  said. 
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Cowmen,  cattle  feeding  is  surging  in  the  Corn  Belt,  booming  in  the  West, 
and  incubating  in  the  South.    A  profitable  business  opportunity  lies  in  .  .  . 

Producing  Premium  Feeder  Calves 


By  Stewart  11.  Fowler    •    Louisiana  State  University 


THERE'S  NO  SUBSTITUTE  for 
type,  quality,  and  "doing  abili- 
ty" in  the  feedlot.  If  you  are  a 
cowman,  this  fact  can  bring  real  divi- 
dends to  your  cow-and-calf  opera- 
tion. The  feeder  asks — and  will  pay — 
for  these  traits  in  calves  needed  to 
fill  his  yards.  Yes,  the  old  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  still  operates.  If  your 
calf  supply  meets  the  specifications 
of  his  feeder  demand,  you  are  "in 
business" — profitable  business. 

With  cattle  numbers  at  an  all-time 
high,  and  moving  still  higher,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  that  cow- 
men recognize  and  cater  to  the  de- 
mands of  this  group  of  their  cus- 
tomers—the feedlot  operators. 

If  you're  from  Dixie,  you've  prob- 
ably thought  very  little  about  this 
market  outlet  for  your  calves.  For 
many  years,  southern  cowmen  have 
sold  most  of  their  calves  "off  the 
teat"  for  immediate  slaughter.  But 
this  historical  picture  is  changing. 
Feedlot  operations  are  mushrooming 
in  the  West  and  are  draining  off  large 
numbers  of  feeders  that  once  moved 
into  Midwest  f eedlots.  Now,  Corn 
Belt  feeders  are  looking  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line  for  a  new 
source  of  feeders. 

Accordingly,  calf  marketing  pro- 
cedures are  taking  on  a  new  look  in 
the  South.  For  example,  17  special 
feeder  calf  sales  held  throughout 
Louisiana  last  fall  brought  in  receipts 
in  excess  of  $lYz  million.  About  85% 
of  the  16,590  calves  sold  were  shipped 
out  of  state,  moving  into  14  states. 
This  story  was  duplicated  in  a  num- 
ber of  southern  states  and  is  being 
repeated  again  this  fall. 

South  Feeds  More  Cattle 

Furthermore,  in  recent  years,  the 
palate  of  many  southern  consumers 
has  expressed  a  preference  for  more 
full-flavored  beef.  This  change  has 
occurred  at  the  expense  of  heavy  veal 
that  once  "ruled  the  South."  This  de- 
velopment has  promoted  the  estab- 
lishment of  southern  feedlots,  creat- 
ing a  local  demand  for  quality  feeder 
calves.  In  fact,  the  11  Southeastern 
States  inaugurated  this  year  with 
366,000  head  of  cattle  on  feed. 

The  past  20  to  30  years  brought  a 
tremendous  increase  in  interest  in 


beef  production  in  the  South.  This 
interest  was  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  improved  pastures  and  by 
the  utilization  of  Brahman  blood  for 
bred-in  resistance  to  heat  and  insects. 
Hereford,  Angus,  Shorthorn,  and 
Charolais  cattle,  as  well  as  native 
stock,  have  all  been  crossed  with  the 
Brahman.  Most  of  the  crosses  have 
performed  very  satisfactorily,  and 
most  southern  packers  have  readily 
accepted  the  crossbred  animals.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  these  so- 
called  "hybrid"  cattle  in  the  feedlots 
of  the  Southwest  and  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Midwest. 

About  two  years  ago,  I  visited  the 
feedlot  of  A.  F.  and  Kenneth  Crow  of 
Milford,  Illinois.  The  Crows,  among 
the  pioneers  in  feeding  Brahman  "hy- 
brid" steers  in  the  Midwest,  main- 
tain a  set  of  records  on  their  feeding 
operation  that  is  an  economist's 
dream.  The  records  speak  for  them- 
selves— rapid  and  economical  gains 
on  a  high  roughage  ration  for  high- 
yielding  cattle  that  meet  ready  buyer 
acceptance. 

Breed  for  Heavy  Muscling 

Cattle  feeding  operations  are  surg- 
ing forward  in  the  Corn  Belt,  boom- 
ing in  the  West,  and  "incubating"  in 
the  South.  Thus,  whether  you  ranch 
in  the  West  or  follow  a  cow-and-calf 
plan  elsewhere,  there's  a  feeder  mar- 
ket for  the  "calves-of-your-labor."  To 
keep  that  market  profitable,  how- 
ever, keep  the  feedlot  operator's  de- 
mand for' type,  quality,  and  "doing 
ability"  foremost  in  mind. 

First,  let's  consider  type.  The  feed- 
er is  looking  for  calves  that  will  come 
out  of  the  feedlot  with  sufficient  con- 
formation, quality,  and  finish  to 
grade  Good  to  Choice  and  Prime. 
They  should  do  this  at  850  to  1100 
lbs.,  under  practical  conditions,  so  as 
to  yield  500  to  650-lb.  carcasses  with 
about  25%  fat  in  the  edible  portions. 
The  feeder  wants  a  calf  that  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  1.3  lbs.  or  more  of 
chilled  beef  per  day  of  age  if  killed 
at  12  to  18  months.  Chilled  carcass 
weight  per  day  of  age  is  a  good  index 
of  productive  efficiency  as  it  is  cor- 
related about  0.60  with  average  daily 
gain. 

For  many  years,  desired  conforma- 


mals  they  purchase.  In  the  future,  we 
will  see  more  buying  of  feeder  cattle 
on  merit,  based  on  records  of  per- 
formance. 

The  feedlot  operator  wants  "weight 
without  wait"  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  He  wants  to  put  as  many  pounds 
of  beef  across  the  scales  at  an  early 
age  as  possible.  He  wants  calves  that 
are  capable  of  reaching  1,100  lbs.  at 
16  months  of  age  and  that  will  make 
100  lbs.  of  gain  on  800  lbs.  or  less 
feed  on  a  ration  that  is  one-third 
roughage  and  two-thirds  concentrate. 
This  superior  "doing  ability"  is  one 
of  the  primary  differences  in  the 
value  of  animals. 

This  means  that  you  will  need  to 
work  out  some  type  of  records  on  per- 
formance or  production  and  select 
your  breeding  stock  for  rate  of  gain 
and  feed  efficiency.  Keep  your  rec- 
ords simple  and  have  them  ready  to 
show  to  prospective  feeder  buyers 
just  as  purebred  breeders  show  herd 
sires,  mother  cows,  pedigrees,  and 
blue  ribbons  to  their  buyers. 

A  rigid  selection  program  away 
from  nervousness  in  the  breeding 
herd  will  improve  feed  efficiency  in 
your  calves.  Flighty  feedlot  cattle 
that  bolt  away  from  the  feed  trough 
at  the  slightest  provocation  are  gen- 
erally poor  doers.  Tranquilizing 
drugs  may  help  lick  the  temperament 
problem,  but  a  bred-in  docile  disposi- 
tion is  still  worth  extra  dollars  in  the 
feedlot. 

How  Quality  is  Judged 

Quality  in  cattle  is  important,  be- 
cause it  is  considered  to  be  highly 
associated  with  the  tenderness  and 
palatability  of  the  meat  produced. 
High-quality  cattle  should  produce 
carcasses  with  the  following  char- 
acteristics: firm  flesh;  fine-grained 
lean  meat  of  light  or  cherry  red  color; 
firm,  white  fat  that  is  liberally  in- 
terspersed throughout  the  lean  meat; 
and  clean-cut  bone  that  represents  a 
small  percentage  of  bone  to  meat. 

Some  of  the  quality  "indicators" 
traditionally  checked  on  feeder  and 
slaughter  cattle  are  refinement  of 
hide,  head,  hair,  and  bone.  Frequent- 
ly, these  external  features  are  called 
quality;  however,  they  merely  rep- 
resent tangible,  external  evidences  of 
quality.  The  prevailing  beliefs  is  that 
the  head  should  be  clean-cut  and  re- 
fined; the  hair  should  be  soft  and  fine 
with  ample  luster;  the  hide  should  be 
thin,  soft,  mellow,  and  pliable;  and 
the  bone  should  be  clean-cut  and 
dense,  as  judged  by  the  smoothness 
and  fineness  of  the  bone  in  the  legs 
and  by  smooth  knee  and  hock  joints. 
Unfortunately,  recent  research  indi- 
cates that  refined  bones  may  be  re- 
lated to  deficient  muscling. 

We  need  better  methods  of  evalu- 
ating quality  in  live  animals  than  we 
have  available  at  the  present  time. 
However,  until  improved  methods  are 
developed,  the  above  "indicators"  are 
better  than  disregarding  quality  in 
selecting  your  breeding  stock.  Re- 
member that  feeder  buyers  prefer 
attractive-headed  feeders,  and  they 
report  that  "tight-hided"  cattle  will 
not  finish  out  satisfactorily  in  the 
feedlot. 

The  feeder  buyer  doesn't  want 
horns.  Either  breed  the  horns  off 
through  the  use  of  polled  cattle,  or 
rigidly  adhere  to  an  effective  de- 
horning method,  such  as  early  appli- 
cation of  a  caustic  paste  to  the  horn 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Six) 
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tion  in  slaughter  cattle  was  consid- 
ered as  "approaching  a  brick  set  on 
edge,"  which  provided  a  combination 
of  great  width  and  depth  with  mod- 
erate length.  The  desired  steer  was 
a  short-legged,  low-set  individual, 
and  feeders  look  for  calves  that  they 
think  will  attain  this  conformation 
in  the  feedlot. 

Here's  What  the  Feeder  Wants 

However,  for  the  past  10  years,  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  conducted  intensive  research 
on  the  relationship  of  steer  charac- 
teristics to  the  desirability  and  value 
of  beef  carcasses.  This  work  indi- 
cates that  shortness  of  body  and  of 
leg  do  not  increase  the  yield  of  pre- 
ferred retail  cuts — neither  do  length 
of  body  and  length  of  leg.  It  was 
found  that  conformation  must  em- 
phasize superior  muscling,  as  cut- 
ability  depends  upon  such  muscling. 

Most  buyers  select  for  thick  natu- 
ral fleshing.  They  want  to  buy  "bred- 
in"  muscle  that  will  produce  genuine 
meat-type  steers  that  yield  at  least 
2  square  inches  of  rib-eye  area  per 
cwt.  of  carcass.  The  Texas  research- 
ers report  that  some  indications  of 
superior  muscling  in  steers  are  thick- 
ness of  shoulder,  width  and  shape  of 
back  and  loin,  thickness  and  shape  of 
rump  and  round,  and  bone  develop- 
ment. 

To  meet  the  buyer's  demand  for 
natural  fleshing,  you  must  breed 
muscle  development  into  your  cattle. 
The  size  of  the  muscles  is  determined 
to  greatest  extent  by  the  number  of 
individual  muscle  fibers  that  go  into 
building  the  muscles.  When  a  calf  gets 
his  start  as  a  fertilized  egg  in  his 
mother's  oviduct,  his  muscle-fiber 
number  is  fixed,  and  no  feeding  or 
management  program  can  add  to  it. 
Thus,  bulls  and  cows  with  a  wealth 
of  thick  natural  fleshing  are  of  para- 
mount importance.  Such  breeding 
stock  is  the  only  kind  that  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  transmit  deep, 
thick  natural  fleshing  to  our  calves. 

In  the  same  manner  that  farmers 
ask  for  some  type  of  guarantee  on 
seed  germination,  it  is  only  right  that 
feeder  buyers  seek  information  on 
what  they  can  expect  in  way  of  rate 
and  efficiency  of  gain  from  the  ani- 


A  Top  Feeder  Calf 

1^  Clean-cut,  broad  head. 

Short  neck. 

Long,  deep  body. 

Soft,  fine  hair. 
l/0  Mellow,  pliable  hide. 
V*  Dense,  clean-cut  bone. 

Good  hind-quarters. 
\^  No  horns. 

i>  Castrated  before  7  mo. 

Parasite  &  disease  free. 

Vaccinated. 
t>  Uniform. 


Fertilize  Pastures 
For  Greater  Profits 


Br  Malcolm  H.  McVickar 


FERTILIZING  CROPS  to  increase 
yields  is  an  ancient  but  efficient 
process.  Long  ago,  in  Europe,  the 
planting  of  a  pig's  tail  insured  long 
ears  of  barley.  In  the  New  World  the 
Indians  fertilized  each  hill  of  corn 
with  a  fish. 

But  fertilization  has  been  limited 
mostly  to  grain  crops  while  pastures 
have  been  a  "step-child"  of  the  farm. 
For  example,  last  year  U.  S.  farmers 
used  25,143,000  tons  of  commercial 
fertilizer — but  only  a  little  more  than 
10%  of  it  was  applied  to  grasslands. 
And  then  only  at  a  fourth  to  a  third 
of  recommended  rates. 

By  contrast,  more  than  half  of  the 
nation's  corn  and  cotton — and  almost 
all  the  tobacco — acreage  is  fertilized. 
Why  fertilize  pastures? 
Nearly  every  State  Experiment 
Station  has  developed  data  which 
show  the  potential  profit  in  thick, 
green  grasslands.  Here  are  some  of 
the  figures: 

•  Experiments  in  16  states  by  the 
USDA  showed  that  for  each  100 
pounds  of  total  digestable  nutrients 
(TDN)  obtained  from  pasture,  the 
cost  was  640.  For  alfalfa,  the  cost  per 
100  pounds  of  TDN  was  83c;  for  corn 
$1.38;  for  corn  silage  $1.54,  and  for 
oats  $2.02. 

•  On  North  Carolina  land  capable 
of  producing  50  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  improved  pastures  produced 
feed  equal  to  that  of  87  bushels  of 
corn.  Comparative  cost  studies 
showed  that  for  the  same  amount  of 
feed  nutrients,  the  cost  of  improved 
pastures  was  one-third  that  of  corn 
silage;  less  than  one-third  that  of 
corn  grain,  and  one-fourth  of  oats 
for  grain. 

•  In  New  York  State,  the  cost  of 
100  pounds  of  TDN  from  pasture  was 
found  to  be  75c;  from  hay  $1.50;  corn 
silage  $2.50;  grains  and  commercial 
by-products  feed  $5. 

•  University  of  Tennessee  special- 
ists say  than  an  acre  of  good  pasture 
will  provide  total  digestible  nutrients 
equal  to  44  bushels  of  corn,  90  bush- 
els of  oats,  42  bushels  of  wheat  and 
two  tons  of  excellent  hay. 

•  A  four-year  study  by  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  at  its  Huntley, 
Mont.,  field  station  showed  that  when 
all  costs  were  included,  pastures  pro- 
duced feed  nutrients  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  alfalfa  hay,  grass  silage,  or 
grains  like  oats  and  barley. 

Fertilizer  Aids  Grass  Two  Ways 
In  a  nutshell,  making  the  most 
from  productive  pastures  boils  down 
to: 

1.  Establishing  high  nutritive 
plants  adapted  to  the  area. 

2.  Fertilizing  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease the  feed  value  of  the  herbage. 

3.  Using  good-doing  live  stock  to 
convert  the  grass  into  cash. 

4.  Managing  pastures  and  animals 
to  get  maximum  production  from 
both. 

Today's  progressive  live  stock 
farmer  knows  that  this  four-step 
formula  is  the  key  to  improved  live 
stock  and  soil  conservation  programs. 
He  knows  that  the  judicious  use  of 
fertilizer  will  improve  the  feeding 
value  of  grass  crops  in  two  ways:  (1) 
Fertilizer  favors  the  growth  of  palat- 
able plant  species  naturally  rich  in 
minerals  and  protein,  and  (2)  it  im- 
proves the  quality  of  forage  by  in- 
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creasing  the  nutritive  value  of  plants. 

A  Virginia  experiment  illustrates 
the  influence  of  fertilization  on  the 
kind  of  plants  predominant  in  the 
stand.  For  this  test,  a  field  was  se- 
lected which  contained  approximate- 
ly 75%  broom  sedge  in  bluegrass  and 
white  clover.  One  portion  was  ferti- 
lized with  the  equivalent  of  480 
pounds  of  10-10-10  fertilizer  per  acre; 
the  remainder  of  the  field  received 
no  treatment.  The  fertilizer  treat- 
ment was  then  repeated  four  years 
later.  Counts  the  next  year  showed 
that  the  bluegrass  and  white  clover 
had  almost  completely  crowded  out 
the  broom  sedge,  while  this  undesir- 
able grass  had  continued  to  spread 
on  the  non-fertilized  area. 

Farmers  Lack  Fertilizer  Information 

At  Beltsville,  Md.,  USDA  found 
that  applications  of  lime  and  ferti- 
lizer increased  the  phosphorus  and 
calcium  content  of  pasture  herbage. 
Bluegrass  in  the  treated  area  was 
25%  higher  in  phosphorus  and  car- 
ried 16%  more  calcium  than  blue- 
grass  from  the  non-treated  area. 
There  was  also  a  22%  increase  in  the 
phosphorus  and  a  12%  increase  in  the 
calcium  content  of  the  fertilizer 
clover  over  the  clover  grown  with- 
out fertilization. 

A  recent  survey  of  2,000  farmers  by 
the  National  Plant  Food  Institute  re- 
vealed that  farmers  know  less  about 
fertilizers  than  was  previously  sup- 
posed. Even  in  the  South,  where  43% 
of  the  commercial  fertilizer  is  used, 
Auburn  University  found  that  53%  of 
Alabama  farmers  who  bought  ferti- 
lizer did  so  on  the  basis  of  grades 
used  in  past  years.  The  remainder 
bought  on  the  basis  of  general  rec- 
ommendations, what  their  neighbors 
used,  or  what  the  landlord  recom- 
mended. Only  7%  mentioned  soil 
tests.  As  for  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
to  use  on  their  crops,  70%  indicated 
that  this  decision  depended  upon  past 
experience. 

Of  all  the  elements  found  in  any 
plant  by  chemical  analysis,,  at  least 
14  are  required  and  necessary  for  the 
plant  to  grow  properly.  These  essen- 


Benefits  of  Top-Dressing  Pastures 
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Acre  Yield  (Tons) 

2.7 

0.7 

Protein 

Percentage 

22.2% 

13.6% 

Lbs.  per  acre 

1,100 

175 

Phosphoric  Acid 

0.92% 

0.59% 

Calcium  Oxide 

1.06% 

0.83% 

tial  plant  elements  are  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulfur,  iron, 
manganese,  boron,  zinc,  copper,  phos- 
phorus, potassium,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium. 

Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potas- 
sium are  the  primary  elements  and 
those  most  likely  to  be  lacking  or  de- 
ficient in  a  plant.  All  grasses  are  hogs 
for  nitrogen,  but  also  use  relatively 
large  amounts  of  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash. Legumes,  properly  inoculated, 
can  get  their  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
but  they  have  a  tremendous  appetite 
for  phosphate  and  potash. 

Generally  speaking,  most  of  our 
soils  demand  periodic  additions  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphate.  Likewise, 
most  soils,  except  those  in  the  West, 
also  require  potash  from  time  to  time 
for  good  pasture  growth. 

The  remaining  plant  growth  ele- 
ments are  known  as  secondary  ele- 
ments either  because  the  supply  in 
the  soil  is  generally  sufficient  or  be- 
cause they  are  needed  in  such  small 
amounts. 

H.  A.  Cate  of  the  Dixon  Springs 
Experiment  Station  in  Illinois  main- 
tains that:  "To  say  that  the  soil  on  a 
farm  has  been  limed  or  phosphated 
is  not  enough;  we  should  ask  how  re- 
cently or  how  often  it  has  been  fer- 
tilized." 

Soil  Testing  is  Necessary 

Pastures  at  the  Dixon  Station  are 
refertilized  every  five  to  six  years,  or 
at  every  rotation.  Soil  tests  are  the 
basis  for  determining  fertility  needs. 
Bulk  applications  of  lime  and  phos- 
phate are  made  every  five  or  six 
years,  in  the  fall,  on  the  seed-bed  be- 
fore seeding  new  pasture.  In  addition, 
more  fertilizer  is  broadcast  or  drilled 
with  the  new  seeding.  A  typical  treat- 
ment includes  100  pounds  per  acre  of 
48%  superphosphate  and  100  pounds 
per  acre  of  60%  muriate  of  potash. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  lime  and 
rock  phosphate  called  for  by  tests. 

Soil  testing,  long  ignored  by  most 
farmers,  is  now  a  rapidly  growing 
practice,  thanks  to  the  work  of  state 
testing  stations  and  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry. It  is  always  recommended. 


PASTURE  AND  GRAZING  LAND  FERTILIZED 

68%  Compared  with  Other  Crops  83% 


79% 


■  ROW  CROPS 
il  CLOSE-  GROWING  CROPS 
□  PASTURE  ANO  HAY 

Source:  Basic  data  from  US.QA. 


WE  HAVE  A  BILLION  acres  of  grass- 
™  land  but  less  than  10%  of  the  for- 
age acres  in  many  states  receive  any 
fertilizer  at  all.  This  map  shows  that  live 
stock  farmers  all  over  the  country  have 
yet  to  realize  the  increased  income  and 
efficiency  that  comes  from  feeding  more 
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and  better  forages. 

High  yielding  pastures  are  more  fully 
appreciated  in  the  South  than  anywhere 
else.  The  Northeastern  states  are  second 
in  per  acre  fertilizer  use.  Grass  fertilisa- 
tion is  just  getting  a  good  start  in  the 
north  central  states. 


Top-dressing  with  fertilizer  is  the 
simplest  form  of  pasture  improve- 
ment. Applied  either  in  late  fall  or 
early  spring,  here  are  some  of  the 
advantages  of  top-dressing  with  the 
correct  fertilizer  mixture: 

•  A  week  to  10  days  earlier  graz- 
ing. 

•  Extension  of  the  pasture  season. 
And  even  when  dry,  grass  on  ferti- 
lized pastures  still  has  a  high  feeding 
value. 

•  Denser  growth  of  grasses  thick- 
ens the  turf,  holding  water  and  cut- 
ting losses  caused  by  run-off. 

•  Fertilized  pasture  chokes  out 
many  types  of  weeds  and  reduces 
damage  from  grub  infestation. 

•  More  feed  from  fertilized  pas- 
ture cuts  down  on  cash  outlay  for 
protein  feed  supplements. 

•  More  acres  of  good  pasture  cuts 
manhour  and  machinery  costs;  lets 
live  stock  harvest  their  own  feed. 

•  A  quick  return  on  fertilizer  dol- 
lars through  more  meat  and  milk 
production. 

The  accompanying  table  (above)  il- 
lustrates the  benefits  of  top-dressing 
on  farms  in  10  Pennsylvania  counties. 

What  does  fertilizer  cost?  Armour's 
Livestock  Bureau  shows  that  ferti- 
lizer prices  have  risen  52%  above 
their  1910-14  average — less  than  the 
cost  of  any  other  commodity  or 
service.  Meanwhile  the  plant  food 
nutrient  percentage  per  ton  of 
mixed  fertilizer  has  doubled  and 
methods  of  handling  have  improved, 
so  that  fertilizer  costs  less  per  nu- 
trient than  it  did  in  1910-14. 

Pasture  Management  is  Important 

The  secret  of  getting  the  most  from 
your  fertilizer  dollar  centers  around 
the  ability  to  use  fertilizer  to  main- 
tain a  good  growth  and  still  maintain 
the  desirable  grass-legume  ratio. 
When  both  grasses  and  legumes  need 
a  boost,  the  fertilizer  treatment 
should  be  a  nitrogen-phosphate  or  a 
nitrogen-phosphate-potash  ratio. 

If  the  legumes  are  getting  ahead  of 
the  grasses,  then  straight  nitrogen 
should  be  used,  since  it  will  stimulate 
grasses  and  have  little  effect  on  the 
legumes.  If  legumes  need  the  "kick," 
nitrogen  should  be  omitted  from  the 
fertilization  program. 

The  pay-off  from  pastures  comes 
from  producing  animal  products  ef- 
ficiently. This  can  come  only  when 
the  herbage  is  eaten  by  quality  live 
stock  and  the  pastures  are  managed 
so  that  each  acre  turns  out  a  tremend- 
ous quantity  of  nutritious  feed 
throughout  the  growing  season. 

Regulating  the  time  and  length  of 
grazing  is  all-important  in  using  pas- 
ture efficiently.  This  usually  calls  for 
rotational  grazing.  Severe  grazing  at 
any  time  is  detrimental  to  the  stand. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  grass 
develops  virtually  a  new  root  system 
each  year.  These  roots  form  from 
food  manufactured  in  the  leaves.  If 
the  top  is  eaten  off,  roots  starve  and 
the  plant  will  winter-kill.  Permitting 
plants  to  make  top  growth  in  the  fall 
is,  therefore,  essential  to  give  them 
winter  hardiness  and  to  start  them 
right  the  following  spring. 

Weeds,  of  course,  must  be  kept 
under  control  by  spraying,  mowing, 
or  both.  They  rob  the  grasses  of  plant 
food  and  also  compete  for  moisture 
and  sunlight. 
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Electricity  Is  Your  Cheapest  Hired  Hand 


Br  Lloyd  E.  Zeman 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
teamed  with  a  few  cents  worth 
of  electricity  can  save  hours  of 
hard  work  daily  for  live  stock  feeders. 
Modern  equipment  brings  new  prof- 
its to  users  in  reducing  labor  costs,  in 
overcoming  labor  shortages,  in  allow- 
ing more  time  for  other  profitable 
work  and  in  eliminating  chance  for 
injuries  from  crowding  animals. 

Better  gains  are  possible  because 
every  animal  has  a  chance  to  get  to 
the  feed  while  it  is  fresh.  There  isn't 
any  need  for  the  timid  cow  to  eat  at 
the  second  table  and  pick  over  the 
leavings  after  others  have  eaten. 

"The  added  quality  of  feeds  raised 
on  the  farm  has  justified  the  extra  in- 
vestment in  equipment  such  as  hay 
and  grain  dryers,  and  increased  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  meat  will  pay  for 
equipment  for  feeding  and  handling," 
says  Fred  Meinershagen,  University 
of  Missouri. 

For  example,  a  multiple  feeding 
test  conducted  by  Missouri  re- 
searchers in  which  cattle  were  fed 
from  four  to  seven  times  daily  re- 
sulted in  up  to  14%  production  in- 
crease in  a  dairy  herd  over  conven- 
tional twice  daily  feeding.  "This  in- 
crease alone  would  justify  investing 
in  automatic  equipment,  with  the 
saving  of  labor  a  bonus,"  he  says. 

Feed  30  Head  for  3<t 

With  modern  feeding  methods,  the 
job  of  feeding  50  to  200  or  even  more 
head  of  cattle  can  be  done  in  minutes. 
By  hand  the  job  would  take  hours  of 
hard  work.  Since  most  choring  equip- 
ment is  powered  by  small  electric 
motors,  1  to  5-hp,  and  need  to  be  run 
only  for  a  short  time  each  day,  oper- 
ation costs  are  low.  H.  B.  Puckett, 
USDA  and  University  of  Illinois  agri- 
cultural engineer,  says  that  when  you 
make  the  mistake  of  using  your  labor 
for  power,  you  are  working  for  3Aoths 
of  a  penny  an  hour.  "That's  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  operate  an  electric 
motor  to  do  the  same  work,"  he  says. 


Figuring  electricity  at  30  per  kw, 
cost  of  operating  a  110-foot  bunk 
feeder  powered  by  a  5-hp  motor  for 
30  minutes  a  day  would  be  7%0.  A 
5-hp  motor  uses  about  5  kw  per  hour. 

Other  power  charges  might  run  as 
follows:  Silo  unloader,  30  a  day  for  30 
head;  feed  grinding,  1%0  per  100  lbs.; 
feed  mixing,  30  per  ton;  barn  cleaner, 
30  a  day  for  each  20  head,  pipeline 
milker,  90  a  cow  per  month. 

Many  factors  are  responsible  for 
the  big  push  towards  mechanizing 
farm  chores.  The  cost-price  squeeze 
farmers  are  in  today  is  forcing  them 
to  find  ways  to  reduce  costs.  Relative 
costs  have  shifted  in  favor  of  mech- 
anization— prices  of  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  have  doubled  in  the 
past  20  years,  but  farm  wage  rates 
have  increased  about  four  times.  In 
addition,  it  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  dependable  and  qualified 
farm  workers. 

Double  Herd — Halve  Labor 

The  desire  to  reduce  hard  work, 
shorten  the  number  of  work  hours 
and  to  improve  working  conditions 
.  .  .  placing  the  farmer  on  a  more  even 
basis  with  his  city  cousins,  are  also 
reasons  for  adopting  mechanization. 

T.  R.  Nodland,  University  of  Min- 
nesota farm  economist,  says  that  a 
farmer  doubling  his  cattle  feeding  op- 
eration from  40  to  80  head  will  need 
about  200  additional  hours  of  labor 
if  he  uses  conventional  hand  feeding 
methods.  If  the  additional  labor  isn't 
available,  he  should  consider  labor 
saving  equipment  or  hiring  the  addi- 
tional labor.  The  largest  increase  in 
labor  and  potential  for  labor  saving 
would  be  in  silage  feeding,  grain 
feeding  and  grain  grinding. 

As  the  number  of  cattle  fed  is  in- 
creased the  time  required  per  head 
decreases.  This  is  due  to  the  econom- 
ics of  size  of  operation  obtained  by 
spreading  fixed  time  over  a  greater 
number  of  animals.  For  example,  as 
lot  size  is  increased  from  20  to  30  head 
there  is  a  22%  reduction  in  labor  per 
head  while  an  increase  from  50  to  60 


CINCE  MOST  MECHANICAL  feeders 
*^  are  powered  by  1  to  5  h.p.  motors, 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  manger 
to  be  filled,  and  since  operating  time  is 

head  results  in  only  a  TYz%  decrease 
in  labor  per  head. 

University  of  Illinois  agricultural 
economist,  Roy  Van  Arsdall,  says  that 
mechanical  bunk  feeders  are  usually 
the  most  economical  method  of  feed- 
ing moderate-size  droves.  "With  in- 
creases in  cattle  numbers,  the  cost  of 
mechanical  feeders  goes  up  more  than 
the  cost  of  using  self-unloading 
wagons  to  feed  cattle,"  he  says. 

When  labor  was  figured  at  $1  an 
hour  in  an  Illinois  study,  mechanical 
bunk  feeders  were  the  least  expen- 
sive way  to  feed  from  50  to  250  head. 
When  labor  was  figured  at  $2  an  hour, 
mechanical  feeders  were  the  most 
economical  way  of  feeding  up  to  450 
head. 

Sometimes  new  equipment  takes 
the  hard  work  out  of  a  job,  but  does 
not  free  a  man  for  other  work.  Many 
mechanical  bunk  feeders  fall  into  this 
category.  If  the  feeder  must  be  at- 
tended, it  loses  its  cost  advantage  to 
the  self-unloading  wagon  when  drove 
size  exceeds  200  cattle.  If  the  oper- 
ator is  free  to  do  other  chores  after 
starting  the  machinery,  the  feeder  is 
the  least  expensive  method  up  to  500 
head. 

"Figuring  labor  at  $1  an  hour,  self- 
unloading  wagons  are  the  least  ex- 
pensive way  to  handle  300  or  more 
head  of  cattle,"  says  Van  Arsdall. 
"For  700  to  800  head,  this  method 
saves  60  to  70  per  ton  of  feed  handled. 
At  $2  an  hour  for  labor,  feed  cost  is 
20  to  30  per  ton  less  than  with  me- 
chanical bunk  feeders. 

One  of  the  biggest  advantages  of 
using  a  self-unloading  wagon  is  its 
flexibility.  You  don't  have  to  regroup 
buildings  and  feed  bunks  to  fit  a  cen- 
tral feeding  set-up.  Cattle  in  a  dis- 
tant lot  or  on  another  farm  can  be 
fed  relatively  easy  with  no  extra  cost 
for  machinery.  The  wagons  are  ideal 
for  pasture  feeding,  too. 

Cost  of  self-unloading  wagons  was 
figured  at  $1,400  to  $2,400  in  the  Illi- 
nois study,  depending  on  the  number 
of  animals  fed.  With  mechanical  bunk 
feeders,  investment  varies  more 
rapidly  with  increases  in  the  number 
of  animals  fed.  Van  Arsdall  points 
out,  that  there  really  isn't  much  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  a  mechani- 
cal feeder  and  self-unloading  wagon, 


limited,  power  use  is  very  low.  For  a 
few  cents  a  day  the  user  of  a  modern 
feeder  can  dispense  with  forks  and  shov- 
els, saving  his  back,  time  and  money. 

especially  if  labor  is  valued  at  more 
than  $1  an  hour.  Therefore,  cattle 
feeders  who  feed  a  large  number  of 
head  can  make  their  choice  chiefly 
on  the  basis  of  future  plans,  present 
situation  and  personal  preference. 

For  feeding  less  than  50  head,  hand 
feeding  is  usually  cheaper  than  either 
self-unloading  wagons  or  mechanical 
bunk  feeders.  However,  farmers  feed- 
ing fewer  cattle  may  be  able  to  justify 
mechanized  feeding  if  they  value 
labor  at  more  than  $1  an  hour,  or  if 
they  already  own  part  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment.  Some  farmers  feed- 
ing a  small  number  of  cattle  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  higher  cost  mech- 
anized feeding  equipment  just  to  re- 
duce hard  work. 

Plan  Ahead  to  Save  Labor 

Materials  handling  equipment  can 
be  an  excellent  investment  or  it  could 
be  a  costly  mistake.  Before  investing 
in  live  stock  equipment,  farm  econo- 
mists advise  taking  a  careful  look  at 
the  entire  farm  business.  Even  though 
money  invested  in  equipment  appears 
to  be  profitable,  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  deprive  some  other  part  of  the 
farm  business  necessary  capital.  If 
another  enterprise  would  pay  a 
higher  return  for  the  money  invested, 
live  stock  mechanization  might  not 
be  economical. 

You  don't  have  to  buy  a  complete 
system  all  at  once.  But  plan  your  pur- 
chases on  the  basis  of  a  complete 
mechanization  system.  You'll  want  to 
figure  the  likely  contribution  of  each 
item  to  the  overall  system.  This  takes 
some  figuring,  but  it  can  avoid  a  cost- 
ly mistake  not  too  uncommon  with 
the  "piecemeal"  approach. 

Recognize,  too,  that  materials  han- 
dling must  be  closely  integrated  with 
other  phases  of  the  farm  business — 
particularly  field  equipment  and 
buildings.  For  example  an  elaborate 
mechanical  feeding  system  may  be  of 
little  value  without  adequate  storage 
facilities. 

Probably  the  ultimate  in  live  stock 
feeding  are  the  mechanical  feeding 
units  which  convey  feed  from  storage 
to  feed  bunks  at  the  least  labor  ex- 
pense. This  increases  farm  profits  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  work  that  can 
be  done  by  a  single  worker. 


TIME  SAVING  THROUGH 
MECHANIZATION 


MINUTES 
REQUIRED  PER  TON'. 


MANUAL  MECHANICAL 


MINUTES 
SAVED 


feeding: 

Silage  (Upright  Silo) 

35 

6 

Silage  (Trench  Silo) 

2.1 

7 

Baled  Hay 

ZZ 

19 

Chopped  Hay 

Z5 

10 

Grain  &■  Protein 

32 

1  1 

handling: 

Bedding 

122 

91 

Manure 

28 

9 

3'* 

When  installing  mechanical  equipment  to  improve  efficiency,  farmers  should  not  over- 
look possible  economies  in  reorganizing  existing  farm  buildings,  and  by  using  better 
work  methods.  Analyze  all  possible  enterprises,  your  seasonal  labor  demands  and  avail- 
able capital  before  deciding  which  form  of  mechanization  will  be  profitable  for  you. 
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New  Beef  Grades  Will  Stress  Yield 


A  revision  of  beef  grades  to  show  carcass  yield  as  well  as  grade 
is  being  considered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  article  explains,  but  doesn't  endorse,  the  dual  grading  proposal. 


By  Jack  Sampler 

NEW  BEEF  GRADING  standards 
designed  to  determine  both 
meat  quality  and  meat  yield  of 
beef  carcasses  are  being  considered 
by  the  Livestock  Division  of  USDA's 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

The  proposal  for  a  dual  system  of 
beef  grading  is  indicative  of  the  con- 
sumer's demand  for  more  and  better 
beef  produced  by  meat-type  cattle. 
Pork  grading  standards  were  over- 
hauled a  few  years  ago  in  a  move 
which  we  described  as  being  "keen  on 
lean,  and  hard  on  lard."  Lamb  grad- 
ing standards  were  revised  earlier 
this  year  to  lift  more  lamb  into  Prime 
and  Choice  grades. 
Now,  it's  beef's  turn. 
The  idea  is  to  add  a  "cutability" 
factor  which  shows  the  yield  of  pre- 
ferred retail  cuts  alongside  the  tra- 
ditional grade  mark  such  as  USDA 
Prime,  USDA  Choice,  etc.  The  "cut- 
ability"  of  a  beef  carcass  has  real  sig- 
nificance to  the  meat  retailer.  Some 
Choice  carcasses,  for  example,  yield 
up  to  15%  more  lean  meat  in  the  pre- 
ferred retail  cuts. 

The  differences  In  carcass  cut-out 
value  could  mean  an  additional  10£ 
a  pound  or  $60  on  a  600-pound  beef 
carcass.  Under  the  revised  beef 
grades  which  recognize  the  differ- 
ences in  value  of  the  carcass  and  the 
live  animal,  the  live  stock  producer 
should  receive  a  portion  of  the  added 
value  as  reflected  in  the  prices  paid 
for  live  animals. 

Four  Cutability  Factors 

Under  the  new  grading  system,  the 
first  step  would  be  to  give  the  car- 
cass a  quality  grade  rating  of  Prime, 
Choice,  Good,  Standard  or  Commer- 
cial. This  rating  is  usually  based  up- 
on the  appearance  of  the  ribbed-loin 
cut  between  ribs  12  and  13. 

Then  the  grader  will  take  a  second 
step  by  hitting  a  balance  between 
four  "cutability"  factors — amount  of 
external  fat;  area  of  rib-eye  muscle; 
amount  of  kidney  and  pelvic  fat;  and 
the  weight  of  the  carcass.  These  fac- 
tors will  determine  the  yield  grade 
which  will  be  stamped  on  the  carcass 
as  any  number  from  1  to  10. 

For  example,  each  10th  of  an  inch 
of  additional  surface  fat  reduces  the 
yield  of  retail  cuts  by  .57%.  Kidney 
fat  also  has  a  negative  effect  re- 
ducing the  yield  by  .46%  for  each 
1%  of  kidney  fat.  Increasing  the 
carcass  weight  reduces  the  yield  by 
.93%  for  each  100  pounds.  The  area 
of  the  rib-eye  muscle  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  yield  by  .74%  for 
each  square  inch  of  rib-eye  muscle. 

USDA  has  found  that  a  1%  varia- 
tion in  cutability  makes  the  carcass 
worth  about  $1.25  per  cwt.  Yield 
grades  are  so  arranged  that  each  of 
the  10  grades  includes  a  2.3%  range 
in  value  of  about  $3  per  cwt. 

In  determining  cutability,  the  grad- 
er first  measures  the  thickness  of  the 
external  fat  over  the  rib-eye.  If  there 
is-no  fat,  the  preliminary  yield  grade 
is  No.  1.  If  there  is  up  to  .4  inch  of 
fat,  the  yield  grade  is  No.  2.  If  there 
is  between  .4  and  .8  inch  of  fat,  the 
yield  grade  is  No.  3,  and  so  on  in 
jumps  of  .4  of  an  inch  up  to  a  yield  of 
No.  10  where  the  rib-eye  fat  would 


be  3.2  inches  thick  or  more. 

Next,  the  grader  would  adjust  the 
preliminary  Yield  Grade  (from  1  to 
10)  either  up  or  down  depending  on 
carcass  weight.  USDA  uses  a  600- 
pound  carcass  as  standard.  If  the  car- 
cass weighs  more  than  that,  the  yield 
grade  number  is  increased  —  which 
means  that  the  carcass  is  expected  to 
yield  less.  A  carcass  rated  No.  1  is 
expected  to  yield  the  highest  per- 
centage of  preferred  cuts,  so  the 
smaller  the  yield  grade  number,  the 
better.  If  the  carcass  weighs  less  than 
USDA's  standard  600  pounds,  the 
yield  should  be  increased  so  the 
grader  lowers  the  preliminary  score. 

Next,  the  grader  adjusts  for  weight. 
USDA  has  determined  a  250-pound 
weight  range  in  each  yield  grade.  For 
each  100  pounds  above  the  standard 
600  pounds,  the  grader  adds  .4  to  the 
score.  For  each  100  pounds  under  600 
pounds,  the  grader  subtracts  .4  from 
the  score. 

Penalty  for  Kidney  Fat 

The  beef  animal  usually  has  a  loin 
eye  area  of  one  square  inch  for  each 
100  pounds  of  live  weight.  Thus,  a 
1,000  pound  steer  should  have  a  loin- 
eye  area  of  10  square  inches.  This  10 
square  inches  is  the  USDA  standard, 
but  USDA  has  included  a  range  of 
3V3  square  inches  in  each  yield  grade. 
For  each  square  inch  more  than  10 
square  inches,  the  grader  subtracts 
.3  from  the  score  to  show  better  cut- 
out value. 

Then  the  grader  takes  the  last  step 
— to  correct  for  the  amount  of  kidney 
and  pelvic  fat  in  the  carcass.  The 
grader  estimates  the  amount  of  kid- 
ney fat  and  adds  .2  to  the  score  for 
each  1%  he  sees.  USDA  standard  on 
kidney  fat  is  zero  —  or  none  at  all. 
Thus,  any  carcass  showing  any  kidney 
fat  will  be  down-graded  by  being 
given  a  higher  score. 

Suppose  a  steer  had  a  fat  thickness 
over  the  rib-eye  of  .5  inch;  produced 
a  500  pound  carcass;  had  a  rib-eye  of 
12  square  inches;  and  3%  kidney  and 


pelvic  fat.  How  would  such  a  steer 

stack-up  on  the  grader's  slide-rule? 

(Assuming  you're  still  with  me,  here's 

the  steer's  final  score): 

Outside  Fat  Score  3.25 
Weight  Adjustment  —  .40 

Rib-Eye  Area  Adjustment  —  .60 
Kidney  Fat  Adjustment  +  .60 


FINAL  SCORE 


2.85 


Method  Accurate  in  Tests 

How  accurate  is  this  new  method? 
Last  May  at  Cudahy's  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona plant,  USDA  graders  graded  two 
heifers,  trimmed  the  carcasses  to  one- 
half  inch  fat  cover,  boned  them  out 
and  reduced  the  carcasses  to  retail 
cuts.  The  predicted  yield  for  one 
heifer  was  51.02%  of  the  preferred 
cuts.  She  actually  yielded  50.44%.  The 
other  heifer  was  predicted  to  have 
44.37%  preferred  cuts.  She  actually 
yielded  43.93%. 

The  two  heifers  weighed  within  14 
pounds  of  one  another,  but  the  lighter 
heifer  was  worth  nearly  $10  more  per 
cwt.  than  the  heavier  heifer  on  the 
basis  of  current  prices  for  the  differ- 
ent amounts  of  preferred  cuts  in  each. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for  the  live 
stock  producer  to  judge  accurately  or 
recognize  the  yield  differences  in  his 
live  cattle  before  they  are  marketed. 
The  high  yielding  animals  usually 
have  the  following  characteristics: 

•  Thick  muscling  over  the  back, 
bulging  rounds. 

•  Thin  fat  covering  (usually 
smooth). 

•  Trim  brisket. 

•  Firm  finish. 

Such  a  meat-type  steer  fulfills  con- 
sumer desires  for  high  quality  beef 
with  minimum  fat.  The  animal  is 
worth  more  to  the  meat  retailer  and 
therefore  should  be  worth  more  to 
you. 

In  contrast,  the  over-finished  steer 
produces  high  quality  beef  but  yields 
less  meat  and  more  fat  than  the  meat- 
type  steer.  The  low  yielding  animal 
can  be  recognized  by  these  charac- 
teristics: 

•  Thinner  muscling,  flat  rounds. 


How  a  Top-Quality  Steer  Should  Cut  Out 


The  proposed  dual  beef  grades  would  add  cutability  factors  to  show  the  yield  of  pre- 
ferred cuts.  Some  Choice  carcasses  yield  up  to  15%  more  lean  meat  in  the  preferred 
retail  cuts  shown  above,  thus  are  worth  an  extra  $60  on  a  600-pound  carcass.  A  portion 
of  this  added  value  should  be  reflected  to  producers  in  prices  paid  for  live  animals. 
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•  Thick  fat  covering  (may  be 
patchy). 

•  Wasty  brisket. 

•  Less  firm  finish. 

If  your  steers  fall  into  the  above 
category,  you  may  wish  to  adjust  your 
feeding  and  breeding  programs.  The 
feeding  necessary  to  produce  high- 
quality  beef  often  results  in  a  heavy 
layer  of  external  fat.  Some  cattle, 
however,  do  combine  high  quality 
meat,  superior  muscling,  and  less  ex- 
ternal fat.  These  are  more  valuable 
animals  than  others  of  the  same 
weight  and  grade  because  they  will 
yield  a  higher  quality  of  lean  meat. 

John  C.  Pierce,  deputy  director  of 
AMS  Livestock  Division,  points  out 
that  average  difference  in  yields  be- 
tween the  high  and  low  yielding  ani- 
mals in  the  Prime  grade  is  7.6%  which 
represents  a  value  advantage  of  $6.29 
per  cwt.  in  favor  of  the  high  yielding 
group.  In  the  Choice  grade,  the  dif- 
ference is  5.4%  the  value  $5.07;  Good 
grade  5.1%  and  value  $4.25;  Standard 
grade  4.6%  range  between  high  and 
low  yielding  animals  with  an  average 
difference  in  retail  sales  value  of 
$4.49  per  cwt. 

These  figures  are  based  on  test 
results  which  indicate  that  retail  cut 
yield  can  be  estimated  with  work- 
able accuracy  on  live  slaughter  cat- 
tle. 

Consumers  Want  More  Lean 

Pierce  estimates  that  more  than 
75%  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  can  be 
scored  for  yield  of  retail  cuts  within 
2%  of  their  actual  yield.  The  yield  of 
retail  cuts  from  the  round,  loin,  rib 
and  chuck  usually  represent  over  80% 
of  the  value  of  the  carcass. 

In  any  discussion  of  beef  grading, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
housewife  and  the  live  stock  pro- 
ducer don't  speak  the  same  language. 
A  recent  consumer  survey  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas  conducted  by  Texas  A.  & 
M.  College  revealed  that  82%  of  con- 
sumers were  unable  to  name  one  of 
five  official  USDA  beef  grades. 

The  housewives  were  unanimous, 
however,  in  their  preference  for 
"bright  red  beef"  listing  such  quali- 
ties as  fine  texture,  juiciness,  tender- 
ness, appetizing  appearance  and 
freshness.  These  housewives  in  their 
search  for  "bright,  red  beef"  when 
shown  colored  official  grade  photos 
picked  U.  S.  Good  and  U.  S.  Commer- 
cial as  the  better  grades.  They  showed 
little  interest  or  desire  for  marbling 
or  fat  covering  exhibited  by  the  U.  S. 
Prime  and  U.  S.  Choice  grades. 

These  housewives  are  telling  beef 
producers  in  their  own  way,  however, 
that  they  want  quality  beef  from 
meat-type  cattle.  This  demand  must 
be  met  or  they  will  turn  to  red  meat 
substitutes.  Before  widespread  pro- 
duction of  meat-type  cattle  can  be  ex- 
pected, two  developments  appear  es- 
sential. First,  our  marketing  system 
must  provide  an  identification  of  the 
desired  type,  and  the  new  beef  grades 
emphasizing  both  quality  and  yield 
should  help.  Second,  our  market 
prices  must  reflect  adequate  differ- 
entials to  provide  an  incentive  for 
producing  meat-type  cattle.  The  dual 
grading  concept,  if  adopted,  could 
pay  off  for  producers  in  more  money 
for  more  meat. 
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Can  You  Outguess 
The  Cattle  Cycle? 


Cattle  prices  are  in  the  declining  phase 
of  the  cycle.    To  avoid  serious  loss,  cattle  feeders 

must  buy  replacements  very  carefully  and 
fatten  them  for  slaughter  as  quickly  as  possible. 


By  George  Montgomery 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  to 
cattle  prices  in  1961  if  slaugh- 
ter jumped  30%  above  this 
year?  Is  such  a  thing  impossible?  Let's 
not  be  too  sure.  It  appeared  to  be  just 
as  unlikely  at  this  stage  of  the  pre- 
ceding cattle  cycle,  yet  cattle  kill  in 
1953  surged  to  31.2%  above  1952,  and 
calf  slaughter  went  up  30%! 

The  huge  volume  of  beef  and  veal 
that  rolled  out  of  the  country's  pack- 
ing plants  gave  cattlemen  a  stunning 
jolt.  It  pushed  the  average  price  of 
choice  steers  at  Chicago  27%  below 
the  1952  level.  Feeder  prices  plum- 
meted, too. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  this  cattle  cycle  just  as 
1952  was  the  third  year  of  light 
slaughter  and  sharp  herd  increase  in 
the  preceding  one. 

Each  of  the  3-year  periods  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  year  in  which  slaughter 
was  virtually  equal  to  production 
plus  imports. 

The  1953  crash  marked  the  end  of 
the  first  phase  of  an  expansion  pe- 
riod and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
phase.  Another  crash  may  well  mark 
the  end  of  the  initial  expansion  phase 
of  this  cycle. 

Avoid  Mistakes  of  1952 

There's  a  vast  difference  between 
the  first  phase  of  a  build-up  in  cattle 
numbers  and  the  second.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  cattle  feeder  to  recog- 
nize the  difference.  He  must  change 
his  management  tactics  when  the  sec- 
ond phase  starts,  or  better  yet,  a  little 
before.  If  he  doesn't,  losses  may  put 
him  out  of  business.  More  later  on 
the  changes  he  must  make. 

Chances  are  good  that  this  cattle 
cycle  will  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
preceding  one.  So  feeders  may  well 
study  the  present  situation  with  the 
hope  of  avoiding  mistakes  that  were 
made  eight  years  earlier.  When  that 
boom  ended,  feeders  took  the  heavi- 
est blow.  They  had  paid  too  much 
for  cattle  then  in  their  lots. 

Prices  of  stockers  and  feeders 
drifted  down  during  the  1952  grazing 
season  just  as  they  have  this  year. 
Contracting  dried  up.  Cattle  feeders 
delayed  purchases;  waited  to  see 
what  would  happen. 

Ranchers,  with  big  inventories  of 
young  cattle  on  hand,  began  to  feel 
uneasy.  They  pushed  their  bigger 
steers  into  range  country  auctions. 
Sales  were  draggy,  and  prices 
skidded. 

Then  many  of  them  began  sending 
cattle  to  the  central  markets.  But  the 
auctions  already  had  set  a  new  level 
of  lower  prices.  Finally,  late  in  the 
year,  prices  of  thin  cattle  crashed  se- 
verely. 

The  level  of  stocker  and  feeder 
prices  after  this  break  appeared  high- 
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ly  attractive  in  relation  to  fat  cattle 
prices,  so  finishers  loaded  their  lots. 
By  the  start  of  1953  they  had  put  in 
16%  more  cattle  than  were  on  feed  at 
the  beginning  of  1952 — and  1952  had 
stood  as  a  record  year. 

Most  of  those  who  bought  late  felt 
they  had  put  in  cattle  at  a  bargain. 
"When  cattle  really  got  cheap,"  one 
feeder  told  me,  "I  built  new  lots  and 
doubled  my  operations." 

When  I  visited  him  18  months  later 
he  had  deeded  all  his  land  to  cred- 
itors. Fat  cattle  prices  had  begun  to 
soften  by  the  time  he  had  brought 
his  late-purchased  steers  to  full  feed. 
First  the  plainer  kinds  had  eased, 
then  good  grades,  and  finally  Choice 
and  Prime.  He  and  other  cattlemen 
were  overwhelmed  because  steers 
and  heifers  had  been  withheld  from 
slaughter  over  a  3-year  period.  By 
that  time,  there  were  so  many  ready 
for  market  that  they  could  wait  no 
longer.  After  feeders  got  all  they 
wanted,  others  went  to  killers  with- 
out grain,  and  unfinished  beef  helped 
push  down  the  price  of  cattle  fattened 
in  the  feedlot.  So  1953  went  down  as 
the  big  disaster  year  for  cattlemen. 

It  took  four  years  of  butchering 
more  cattle  than  were  produced  to 
work  off  the  surplus  that  had  been 
built  up.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  were 
lean  years  for  the  industry.  They 
marked  the  second  phase  of  that  ex- 
pansion period. 

A  check-up  at  the  close  of  this  year 
is  expected  to  show  that  kill  for  1958 
through  1960  is  about  13  million  less 
than  production  plus  imports  for  the 
three  years.  About  4V2  million  of 
these  are  needed  to  keep  the  national 
herd  in  line  with  population  in- 
creases. The  others  are  surplus. 
They'll  have  to  be  worked  off  along 
with  current  production  during  the 
next  few  years. 

Price  Decline  Seems  Certain 

With  cattle  production  rising  50% 
faster  than  population  —  or  more  — 
working  off  surplus  numbers  seems 
certain  to  depress  prices,  just  as  it 
did  in  the  preceding  cattle  cycle. 

Production  in  1961  probably  will  be 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  cow  herd  (beef  and  dairy  com- 
bined) at  the  start  of  1960  was  only 
Vz  million  below  1955,  the  top  year  to 
date.  But  beef  cows  of  producing  age, 
plus  heifers  1  to  2  years  old,  showed 
a  total  4V2  million  larger  than  that 
of  1955. 

Beef  calves  are  the  ones  that  real- 
ly increase  meat  tonnage.  They  are 
held  to  be  butchered  as  yearlings  or 
older.  Many  calves  of  dairy  breeding 
are  disposed  of  at  birth  or  are  slaugh- 
tered as  vealers,  so  they  add  little 
volume  to  the  nation's  food  supply. 

The  proportion  of  beef-type  calves 


is  increasing  rapidly.  This  year  56% 
of  the  crop  is  from  beef -breed  dams, 
compared  to  41%  10  years  ago.  This 
change  would  raise  the  beef  produc- 
ing potential  of  the  calf  crop  even  if 
numbers  remained  unchanged. 

High  quality  stockers  and  feeders 
never  before  were  so  plentiful  as  this 
year.  Heaviest  hold-back  of  young 
stock  in  the  nation  has  occurred  in 
the  17  western  states.  These  states  are 
the  ones  that  supply  most  of  the  high 
quality  cattle  that  go  into  feedlots  to 
be  fattened  on  grain. 

Some  western  areas  last  fall  held 
back  so  many  cattle  that  feed  re- 
serves were  depleted  when  the  winter 
turned  out  to  be  more  severe  than  ex- 
pected. Feed  supplies  for  next  winter 
will  be  below  normal  in  12  of  those 
states.  Such  areas  will  be  forced  to 
ship  out  a  full  year's  production  of 
cattle,  or  more,  this  fall.  They  didn't 
do  that  either  in  1958  or  1959. 

Feeders  can  afford  to  delay  pur- 
chases this  year  until  prices  drop  to 
the  lower  levels  that  always  prevail 
in  the  second  phase  of  the  expanding 
period  of  a  cattle  cycle. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  buyers 
already  have  begun  such  a  delay.  The 
number  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
and  calves  received  in  eight  north 
central  states  the  first  half  of  1960 
was  9%  below  the  like  period  a  year 
earlier.  Then  in  July  shipments  de- 
clined a  whopping  24%. 

Assume  that  Prices  Will  Fall 

Here's  why  a  management  change 
is  important  when  the  first  phase  of 
an  expansion  period  nears  an  end. 
When  a  build-up  starts,  feeders  can 
buy  replacements  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  fat  cattle  prices  will  go  up 
before  the  new  cattle  are  ready  to 
sell.  As  the  second  phase  gets  under 
way  buyers  must  assume  that  prices 
will  fall  before  their  cattle  finish. 

Once  fat  cattle  prices  start  seeking 
a  lower  level,  replacement  prices 
must  go  down  still  faster  if  the  feeder 
is  to  avoid  losses.  Here's  an  example 
that  shows  why:  A  feeder  who  feels 
he  can  double  the  weight  of  a  500- 
pound  steer  calf  on  $80  worth  of  feed 
can  pay  300  a  pound  for  the  calf,  take 
250  a  pound  for  the  1,000-pound  fat 
steer  and  have  $20  left  above  cost  of 
the  calf  and  his  feed.  But  if  feed  costs 
remain  the  same,  and  he  can  get  only 
20e  for  the  finished  steer  he  must  hold 
the  cost  of  his  calf  at  200  a  pound  if 
he  wants  to  have  $20  left  above  cost 
of  calf  and  feed. 


Cattle  Produced 
&  Slaughtered 


If  fat  cattle  prices  should  strength- 
en, even  briefly,  this  fall  or  winter, 
wishful  thinking  could  make  some 
feeders  feel  that  the  1960  slump  was 
a  temporary  thing  caused  by  abnor- 
mally heavy  runs.  They  should  re- 
member that  heavy  marketings  at 
this  stage  of  a  cattle  cycle  are  normal 
—  not  abnormal.  Rises,  rather  than 
declines,  are  likely  to  be  temporary. 
Advances  can't  be  expected  to  last 
long  because  cattle  numbers  are  high 
now  in  relation  to  the  number  of  meat 
eaters. 

Good  Quality  Cattle  Abound 

Cattle  count  hit  101  %  million  at  the 
start  of  1960.  If  kill  the  rest  of  the 
year  continues  at  the  level  that  has 
been  maintained  thus  far,  numbers 
at  the  start  of  1961  will  be  somewhere 
between  104V2  and  106  million.  Dur- 
ing that  year  they  could  reach  60  per 
hundred  people.  That's  the  mark  that 
was  hit  in  1953,  year  of  the  last  big 
crash. 

The  average  price  of  all  feeder 
steers  at  10  principal  markets  edged 
close  to  the  $21  level  this  year  before 
the  start  of  September,  a  month  when 
cattle  feeders  usually  start  filling 
their  lots.  That's  a  little  lower  than 
they  averaged  at  these  same  markets 
during  the  first  month  of  1953.  But 
they  didn't  stop  skidding  at  that  point 
in  1953.  By  the  following  June  they 
were  down  to  $15.40. 

For  the  next  few  years  there  will 
be  plenty  of  high  quality  cattle  for 
everybody  who  wants  to  feed.  They 
should  cost  less  than  at  any  time  since 
cattle  prices  started  up  in  the  fall  of 
1957.  Top  number  ever  put  on  feed  in 
the  course  of  a  year  is  around  13  mil- 
lion. They're  the  ones  that  went  into 
lots  for  the  12  months  that  ended 
July  1. 

There  may  be  twice  that  many  of 
equal  quality  available  for  the  12 
months  that  end  next  July.  The  1960 
crop  includes  23  million  beef-type 
calves.  And  the  number  of  well-bred 
yearlings  that  never  have  been  fed 
grain  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

Meantime,  calf  crops  are  on  the  in- 
crease. That  is  shown  by  2-year  jumps 
of  11.2%  in  the  beef  cow  herd  and 
21.6%  in  number  of  1-  and  2-year-old 
beef-type  heifers.  However,  the  1960 
calf  crop  of  41,646,000  head  is  only 
1V2%  more  than  last  year's. 

If  you  want  to  out-guess  the  cattle 
cycle,  better  make  your  plans  now — 
remembering  that  the  crash  of  1953 
could  be  repeated  again  in  1961. 
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WHEN  IS  THE  BUILDUP  of  cattle 
herds  going  to  level  off  or  turn  down- 
ward? This  graph  charting  past  cattle 
cycles  suggests  that  the  current  herd  ex- 
pansion phase  has  about  run  its  course. 
After  only  three  years  of  increasing  the 
beef  supply,  we  are  close  to  the  record 


consumption  rate  of  85  Vz  lbs.  per  person, 
reached  in  1956. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
1961  will  be  a  repeat  of  1953 — when  a 
30%  increase  in  slaughter  broke  the 
market — or  whether  population  growth 
can  handle  the  increased  beef  supplies. 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Don't  Feed  Poisonous  Forage 

Wider  use  of  forage  and  addition 
of  new  crops  has  brought  up  prob- 
lems in  the  various  ways  that  forage 
can  poison  live  stock.  Forage  poison- 
ing was  first  reported  in  1900  when 
horses  sickened  on  moldy  silage. 
Later,  cattle  were  poisoned  from 
grass  or  corn  silage  stored  in  trench 
silos.  In  most  cases  the  earliest  symp- 
tom was  the  ani- 
mal's inability  to 
swallow,  fol- 
lowed by  gener- 
al paralysis  and 
then  death.  Al- 
though  some 
molds  found  in 
silage  are  highly 
poisonous,  it  is 
believed  that  the 
symptoms  are  JOHN  B.  herrick 
due  to  animals  eating  spoiled  silage 
containing  the  organism  that  pro- 
duces botulism. 

Prussic  acid  poisoning  is  occurring 


How  to  Transport  Lambs 

When  shipping  lambs  to  a  terminal 
market,  they  should  arrive  in  time 
for  feed,  water,  and  a  12-hour  rest 
period  before  being  offered  for  sale, 
says  New  Mexico  sheep  raiser,  Ivan 
Watson.  He  makes  an  exception  to 
this  practice  for  trucked-in  lambs 
within  a  radius  of  50  to  100  miles  from 
the  market.  Lambs  held  off  water 
for  10  to  12  hours  before  hauling  will 
not  likely  be  trampled  and  smothered. 

Self-Fed  Ewes  on  Corncobs 

Self-fed  ewes  are  doing  O.  K.  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Usually, 
the  ewes  eat  too  much,  laying  on  more 
fat  than  they  need.  Shepherd  Bennie 
Doane  has  solved  the  problem  by 


KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
HEALTHY 


more  frequently  because  of  increased 
use  of  sorgo  and  grain  sorghum. 
Wilting,  freezing,  and  trampling  of 
the  young  plants  will  cause  them  to 
be  poisonous.  Drouth-stunted  plants 
may  also  be  toxic.  Johnson  grass  has 
caused  poisoning  in  several  range 
areas. 

Grass  tetany,  the  exact  cause  of 
which  is  not  known,  is  traceable  to 
lower  blood  levels  of  magnesium  and 
calcium.  Animals  on  wheat,  oats  and 
other  lush  pastures  will  readily  de- 
velop a  tetany  or  "staggers"  and  go 
down.  Where  these  conditions  occur, 
mineral  supplementation  has  helped 
as  a  preventative. 

Spoiled  sweet  clover  hay  and  silage 


will  cause  hemorrhage  in  animals. 
Such  hay  or  silage  should  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Animals  that  eat  too  much  too  fast 
can  also  become  intoxicated.  A 
bumper  corn  crop,  wet  weather,  and 
down  corn  make  this  more  of  a  prob- 
lem in  the  fall  after  corn  picking  time. 
Animals  should  be  fUled  prior  to 
turning  into  stalk  fields  and  then 
should  be  left  there  only  a  short  time. 
Sheep  Scabies  Legislation 

New  federal  regulations  affecting 
the  interstate  movement  of  sheep 
went  into  effect  August  1  in  an  effort 
to  eradicate  and  control  the  spread 
of  sheep  scabies.  The  new  regulation 
affects  all  sheep  (primarily  those  in 


scabies-infested  areas  such  as  the 
Midwest.  See  Map).  Unexposed  or 
healthy  sheep  from  an  infected  area, 
if  properly  certified,  may  enter  a 
scabies-free  area  without  dipping  -if 
sent  to  a  federally-inspected  stock- 
yard or  for  immediate  slaughter.  If 
moving  for  other  purposes,  sheep 
must  be  inspected,  dipped  once  prior 
to  interstate  shipment,  and  certified. 

Scabies  or  scab  is  caused  by  minute 
parasitic  mites  that  feed  on  the  skin 
of  domestic  animals.  The  disease  is 
highly  contagious  and  is  spread  by 
contact.  It  causes  sickness  and  death. 


SCABIES  IN  SHEEP 

June  17, 1960 


Sheep 


loading  the  ration  with  corncobs.  The 
ewes  maintain  their  weight  and 
bloom  surprisingly  well  even  though 
their  ration  contains  60%  corncobs. 
Here's  the  complete  ration:  60%  corn- 
cobs, 24%  cracked  corn,  6.8%  ground 
alfalfa  meal,  7.3%  soybean  oil  meal 
and  minerals. 

Before  lambing,  the  ration  con- 
tained less  cracked  corn  and  up  to 
70%  corncobs.  Similar  ewes  eating 
corn  silage  outperformed  the  self-fed 
ewes  during  gestation.  The  silage-fed 
ewes  also  received  less  corn  during 
this  period.  After  lambing,  the  corn 
content  was  increased  in  all  rations 
and  self-fed  ewes  maintained  their 
weight  and  bloom  equally  as  well  as 
ewes  receiving  silage.  Silage  rations 


were  hand  fed.  All  the  corncob-ewes 
had  lambs,  the  majority  had  twins 
and  ewes  were  self-fed  until  lambs 
were  weaned  in  May. 

Gourmet's  Delight:  Lamb 

A  gourmet  generation  will  require 
more  not  less  lamb  on  the  table,  as- 
serts U.  S.  Garrigus,  University  of 
Illinois.  In  order  to  meet  this  goal, 
the  lamb  carcass  will  have  to  be  tail- 
ored to  the  gourmet's  demands.  We 
can  do  it  if  we  breed  for  meatiness 
and  market  lambs  when  they  are 
young.  In  a  study  of  300  sheep  flocks, 
the  average  ewe  produced  8  lbs.  of 
wool  and  98  lbs.  of  lamb.  Lambs  used 
to  pre-  and  post-glean  cornfields  can 
add  returns  of  $14  to  $36  per  acre. 


Implants  Boost  Lamb  Gains 

More  evidence  that  hormone  im- 
plants boost  gains  in  lambs  was  the 
result  of  an  experimental  combina- 
tion of  estradiol  and  testosterone  at 
the  Morris,  Minn.,  Experiment  sta- 
tion. A  treatment  of  three  milligrams 
of  estradiol  and  36  milligrams  of  tes- 
tosterone per  animal  increased  gains 
by  about  36%  in  both  ewes  and 
wethers.  The  hormones  boosted  gains 
regardless  of  how  the  lambs  were  be- 
ing fed.  Daily  gains  in  drylot  were 
.44  pounds  for  lambs  without  hor- 
mone and  .51  pounds  for  lambs  get- 
ting the  implant.  In  lambs  running 
on  mature  corn,  implanting  resulted 
in  gains  of  .44  pounds  per  day  as 
compared  to  .35  for  untreated  lambs. 


When  animal  skin  is  injured,  reach  for  soothing 

'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

—works  better  two  ways  to  help  skin  heal 


le  Protects  wounds  from  impurities, 
insects,  dirt  and  foreign  bodies  . . .  helps 
to  keep  open  wounds  clean. 

2*  Speeds  up  healing  process  by  pro- 
tecting delicate  tissues  from  drying  out 

Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


Protect  your  animals  

protect  your  pocketbook 


VASELINE  IS  A  REGI5TERC0  TRADEMARK  OF  CH  ES E8 ROUG H- POND'S  INC 
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TRADE   MARK  ® 

PETROLEUM  JELLV 

//  your  vet  prescribes  'Vaseline'  Veterinary 
Carbolated  Petroleum  Jelly  and  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  ask  him  to  stock  it. 
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HEAVIER  CALVES 
at  weaning 

FASTER  GAINS 

in  the  feedlot 


Pleasure  and  profit  go  together  when  you  raise  uni- 
form calves  like  these. 

ABS  research  and  experience  —  more  than  10 
million  cows  bred  to  date  —  offer  you  a  shorter 
breeding  season  ...  a  higher  settling  rate  with  frozen 
semen  ...  a  higher  percentage  of  calf  crop  .  .  .  uni- 
form, healthy  calves  .  .  .  more  pounds  at  weaning 
.  .  .  and  a  more  efficient  rate-of-gain  from  progeny 
tested  sires.  In  progeny  tests,  steer  weights  are 
carefully  checked  and,  after  slaughtering,  the  carcass 
evaluated  on  meat  qualities. 

You,  too,  can  be  a  partner  in  progress  with  ABS 
.  .  .  preferred  2-to-l  by  artificial  breeders.  Find  out 
how  others  have  profited.  Just  drop  a  postcard  to  the 
address  below  for  details.  Do  it  now  —  ahead  of  the 
breeding  season  ■ —  or  one  year's  profit  will  be  lost. 


AM  E  R  I  CA 

325  N.  Wells  Street 


Chicago   10,  Illinois 


7  Great  Breeds  —  20  Progeny  and  Performance  Tested  Sires  —  Serving  the  Beef  Industry 


Grain  Roller  complete  with  Motor! 

-    ,     _  -  CRIMPS,  CRACKS 

Onlv  99  99'  up  T°  sooo  lbs. 

•  PER    HR.!  CONTACT 

THE  N ORAM G REX  CO. 

P.O.     Box    33N,    Maiden    48,  Mass. 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


I  Was  Never  Sure  Of  My  Own  Decisions 

Until  I  began  reading  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest 


Too  often  I  seemed  to  miss  the 
boat.  I  sold  livestock  when  prices 
were  down.  I  bought  breeding 
stock  when  prices  were  high.  I 
was  always  one  step  behind  in 
adopting  new  production  meth- 
ods. I  was  in  the  dark  on  tax 
matters. 

Then  one  day  a  friend  showed  me 
his  latest  Doane  DIGEST  Reports. 
There  it  was  ...  all  the  informa- 
tion I  needed  to  make  important 
farming  decisions. 

DIGEST  Reports  not  only  show 
me  how  to  make  a  better  return 
on  my  efforts — they  also  give  me 
confidence  to  make  decisions  that 


are  a  daily  part  of  my  farming 
operation. 

This  story  is  typical.  Thousands 
of  farm  owners  and  farm  man- 
agers read  and  rely  on  twice- 
monthly  Doane  AGRICULTUR- 
AL DIGEST  Reports  to  keep  up 
to  date  on  all  important  phases  of 
farm  marketing,  production  and 
management. 

See  for  yourself  without  spending 
a  cent!  Clip  the  coupon  .  .  .  send 
it  with  your  name  and  address  to 
Doane  Agricultural  Service.  We 
will  send  you  a  FREE  group  of 
latest  DIGEST  Reports,  including 
the  new  "Fall  Hog  Outlook."  Do 
it  now! 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  7525,  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 
St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

YES,  send  me  a  FREE  group  of  latest  DIGEST  Reports 

Name   


RFD  OR  STREET. 
City  _____ 


_STATE_ 


Live  Stock  Producer's  November  Outlook 


Choice  Kinds 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 
November  Top     Market  Trend        Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$26 
$27 
$16 
$19 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Down  5% 

Up  20% 
Up  20% 
Up  10% 
Up  20% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$29 
$17 
$21 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Down  5% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  15% 
Up  5% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$26 
$30 
$18 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  2% 
Up  10% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$23 

$24 
$28 
$17 
$19 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Declining 
Advancing 


Up  10% 

Down  25% 
Down  25% 
Up  8% 
Up  10% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$24 
$26 
$18 
$19 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Down  2% 

Down  2% 
Down  2% 
Up  10% 
Up  5% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$24 
$26 
$16 
$20 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 


Down  10% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Up  20% 
Down  25% 


New  Holland  Offers  17  5- Bushel  Spreader 

A  NEW  MANURE  SPREADER  de- 

signed  to  cut  costs  by  reducing 
the  number  of  trips  necessary  to 
complete  the  job  has  been  intro- 
duced by  New  Holland  Machine  Co., 
New  Holland,  Pa. 

Said  to  be  "The  biggest  spreader 
produced  by  a  major  manufacturer," 
New  Holland's  model  475  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  175  bushels,  or  five  tons. 
"One  load  will  distribute  a  light,  even 
coat  of  manure  over  almost  a  full 
acre,"  the  company  states. 

Standard  equipment  on  the  model 
475  is  New  Holland's  100-load  lubri- 
cation feature;  roller  chain  drive 
throughout;  pintle-type  apron  chain 
with  shear  bolt  protection;  heat- 
treated  wide-spread  paddles  and  two 
20-in.  drop  center  disc  wheels,  less 
tires. 

Thus  equipped  the  475  weighs  1,898 
lbs.  and  carries  a  list  price  of  $995., 
f.o.b.  Belleville,  Pa.  Equipped  with 
24  in.  wheels,  less  tires,  the  spreader 
weighs  64  lbs.  more  and  lists  for 


New  Holland's  175-bushel  spreader 

$1,019.50.  With  two  11.25  x  24  in.  8  ply 
tires  included  the  machine  weighs 
2,160  lbs.  and  the  factory  list  price  is 
$1,224.50. 

Comparing  the  model  475  with  the 
130-bushel  model  331,  New  Holland 
claims  the  475  will  cover  with  42 
loads  a  field  requiring  62  to  65  loads 
from  the  smaller  machine.  One  user 
said  the  475  would  "spread  a  full  80- 
rod  strip"  as  compared  to  a  60-rod 
strip  for  the  model  331. 


New  Brower  Self-Feed er  for  Cattle 


A   NEW  "COMPACT"  Brower 
Kleen-Feed  cattle  feeder  will  go 
on  sale  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. It  is  identical  in  design  to 
the  15-ft.  weather-tight  and  vermin- 
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proof  model  introduced  some  months 
ago,  but  will  be  only  half  as  large. 

Brower  sales  manager  R.  F.  Voll- 
bracht  said  the  company  decided  to 
manufacture  the  "half-size"  feeder 
after  receiving  inquiries  from  farmers 
who  feed  35  to  60  head  of  cattle.  The 
larger  feeder  holds  250  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  and  will  accommodate 
75  to  120  head  of  cattle. 

Vollbracht  said  the  new  self- 
feeder  will  retail  for  $330.  The  large 
model  sells  for  $548.  He  claims  that 
both  will  keep  feed  dry  and  fresh, 
cutting  down  waste  and  promoting 
faster  feedlot  gains. 

For  descriptive  literature  on  the 
new  self-feeders,  write  to  Brower 
Mfg.  Co.,  Box  2375,  Quincy,  111. 
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Hoosier  Farmer  Designs 

Labor-Saving  Hog  House 

Br  Richard  E.  Gerer 


A  HOOSIER  HOG  FARMER,  tired 
-^■of  fighting  mud  and  carrying 
bedding,  has  designed  and  built  a 
20-sow  farrowing  house  that  is  so 
efficient  that  his  12-year-old  daugh- 
ter can  handle  the  feeding  and  clean- 
ing chores. 

Leonard  Stackhouse  of  Bourbon, 
Ind.,  likes  to  raise  hogs  but  doesn't 
like  to  be  a  slave  to  his  job.  In  the 
hopes  of  finding  a  better  way  to  far- 
row pigs,  Stackhouse  drove  "thou- 
sands of  miles"  to  pick  the  brains  of 
successful  hog  farmers. 

Then  he  drew  up  the  plans  for  a 
$3,300  labor-saving  hog  farrowing 
house  of  pole-type  construction  and 
invested  another  $5,000  to  put  in  con- 
crete flooring,  pens  for  20  sows  and 
their  litters,  heating  equipment, 
water  systems  and  feeders. 

"I  wanted  to  have  a  hog  house  with 
all  the  labor-saving  conveniences 
possible  before  I  get  too  old  to  enjoy 
them,"  says  the  39-year-old  Stack- 
house,  "so  I  built  this  hog  house  for 
my  own  convenience." 

Here  are  the  advantages  of  the  hog 
house  that  Stackhouse  built: 

•  Feeding  takes  only  one  minute 
per  sow. 

•  Clipping  the  needle  teeth  of 
young  pigs  and  giving  them  iron  shots 
to  prevent  anemia  requires  only  15 
minutes  per  litter. 

•  Cleaning  the  hog  house  with  a 
water  hose  requires  one-half  hour 
daily.  He  scrubs  the  house  down  with 
lye  between  farrowings. 

•  An  oil  furnace  supplies  heat  to 
the  building.  Electric  cables  im- 
bedded in  concrete  protect  pigs  from 
cold  weather  and  reduce  the  chore  of 
carrying  in  bedding  and  scooping  it 
out. 

•  Sloping  floor  enables  sows  to 
farrow  "with  backs  uphill,"  almost 
eliminating  danger  of  crushing  and 
cutting  down  need  for  sitting  up  with 
sows  at  farrowing  time. 

•  Four-foot-wide  aisles  on  either 
side  of  building  and  a  center  aisle 
provide  convenient  servicing  of  pens 
without  need  for  entering  them. 

•  Concrete  floor  makes  it  easier  to 
spot  scours  and  clear  up  the  disease 
sooner. 

•  Labor-saving  features  permit 
multiple  farrowing  of  75%  of  the  sow 
herd  during  winter  "when  records 
show  I  make  the  most  money,"  with- 
out the  need  for  hired  labor. 

After  deciding  what  he  wanted  in 
a  farrowing  house,  Stackhouse  took 
his  plans  to  a  Pole  Building  construc- 
tion firm  which  agreed  to  supply  ma- 
terials at  cost  and  lend  a  carpenter, 
in  return  for  use  of  the  Stackhouse 
plans  in  building  other  farrowing 
houses.  In  tribute  to  the  soundness  of 
Stackhouse's  plans,  building  engi- 
neers made  only  minor  changes  (in 
the  windows).  At  least  two  identical 
hog  houses  have  gone  up  on  farms  in 
the  Bourbon  area. 

"The  worst  thing  about  the  house," 
Stackhouse  says,  "is  that  so  many 
people  come  by  to  look  at  it  that  I'm 
always  behind  in  my  work." 

While  a  three-inch  well  dug  espe- 
cially for  the  unit  is  considered  by 
Stackhouse  to  be  "the  key  to  the 
whole  operation,"  three  other  impor- 
tant features  are:  (1)  floors  sloping 
both  ways  from  center  of  the  7'  x  10  V4' 
pens;  (2)  a  slope  of  one  foot  from 
front  to  back  of  the  32'  x  75'  house, 
and  (3)  a  covered  pig  creep  15"  x  7' 
protruding  from  each  pen  into  the 
center  aisle  and  under  which  are 
heating  cables.  Although  designed 
primarily  for  winter  use,  the  house  is 
also  well-ventilated  and  cool  on  hot 
summer  days. 

Stackhouse  brings  sows  in  from 


pasture  about  two  days  before  they 
are  due  to  farrow,  "in  time  to  scrub 
them  down  and  let  them  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  surroundings." 
He  says  the  sows  habitually  keep  the 
pens  clean,  dropping  manure  in  one 
corner  of  the  pen  and  urine  in  an- 
other. 

The  heated  floor  under  the  pig 
creep  is  credited  by  Stackhouse  for 
his  consistent  average  of  8  and  9  pigs 
weaned  per  litter.  "The  heat  attracts 
the  new-born  pigs  to  the  creep  and 
away  from  the  sow,"  he  explains.  "A 
vertical  insulation  board  prevents  the 


heat  from  going  beyond  the  creep  and 
the  low  (7"  height)  of  the  creep  pre- 
vents the  sow  from  laying  on  the 
pigs." 

Each  individual  creep  has  a  hinged 
wooden  cover  which  can  be  raised  to 
check  the  pigs.  A  small  feeder  is  in- 
serted in  an  opening  of  each  creep, 
permitting  easy  service  from  the 
center  aisle. 

Stackhouse  believes  his  rule 
against  never  entering  pens  to  tend 
the  swine  and  not  allowing  a  scoop 
shovel  in  the  house  are  major  reasons 
why  he  has  had  no  serious  disease 
problems.  "Last  year  this,  area  was 
hit  hard  by  TGE,"  he  said.  "I  came 
out  with  a  7V2  pigs  weaned  average 
while  some  other  fellows  around  here 
were  nearly  wiped  out." 

Stackhouse  disagrees  with  univer- 
sity specialists  that  pigs  cannot  stay 
(Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 


From  the  center  aisle  of  his  new  farrowing 
house,  Leonard  Stackhouse  can  lift  the  lid 
on  the  15-inch-wide  creeps;  thus  has  access 
to  the  piglets  without  entering  the  pen. 


On-the-spot  feeding  news 


by  a  Kraft  Flying  Farm  Reporter 


Jimmy  Riddel),  herd  manager  of  Sir  William  Farms  owned  by  Leon  Rubin,  Hillsdale,  N.Y.,  discusses 
the  fine  results  of  feeding  beef  cattle  on  Booster  Pellets— with  Kraft  Reporter  Charlie  Morrison  (left). 

"BETTER  WEIGHT  FOR  AGE"  ON  KAFF-A  BOOSTER  PELLETS 

"There's  no  comparison,"  says  Jimmy  Riddell,  "our  Angus  calves  do  better  on  Kaff-A 
Booster  Pellets  in  every  way — starting  right  with  better  appetite.  Alongside  of  calves 
on  nurse  cows,  the  Kaff-A  calves  are  considerably  larger,  their  health  is  better,  and 
their  over-all  appearance  is  far  superior. 

"Also  important  to  us,"  he  goes  on,  "is  the  way  Kaff-A  heifers  can  be  bred  2  to  3 
months  earlier." 

If  you  are  raising  purebreds  like  Mr.  Riddell,  or  commercial  calves, 
you  can  get  more  pounds  to  sell,  sooner.  For  increasing  production  1 
and  cutting  feed  costs,  see  your  dealer  about  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets.  | 

KAFF-A  Booster  Pellets,  a  milk  by-product  feed  by  KRAFT 

the  same  people  who  bring  you  Velveeta  cheese  spread  and  Miracle  Whip  salad  dressing 
KRAFT  FOODS  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  GARLAND,  TEXAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Your  Modern  "FARROWING  TO  MARKET" 
System  Starts  with  Caswell's 


Are  you  making  money  on  today's  hog  mar* 
ket  .  .  .  netting  as  much  as  you  should? 
Remember,  those  "top-the-market"  hog 
prices  don't  "just  happen."  Caswell  has 
helped  thousands  of  farmers  become  suc- 
cessful hog  raisers.  So  if  you  are  not  making 
all  you  can  out  of  your  hog  operation,  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  Caswell's  FREE  Plan* 
ning  Service. 


Here's  What  It  Takes  To 
Boost  Your  Hog  Profits . . . 

Today,  you  noed  good  breeding  stork  and  a  sound 
low-cost  nutritional  feeding  program  to  supply  the 
demand  for  meat-type  hogs  .  .  .  with  more  lean, 
meaty  cuts  and  less  back  fat.  But  that's  not  all!  You 
also  need  a  sound  management  program  and  modern 
hog  equipment.  That's  where  Caswell's  FREE 
Planning  Service  can  help  you.  Caswell  pioneered 
many  of  today's  modern  farrowing,  feeding  and 
special  Labor-saving  hog  equipment  items.  Trained 
Caswell  specialists  have  helped  farmers  set  up  mod- 
ern hop  producing  operations  all  over  the  country. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  complete  information. 
There's  no  obligation.  Do  it  today. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  ALL  THE  FACTS 


CASWELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
427  Vine  Street     •     Cherokee,  Iowa 

Please  send  a  FREE  copy  of  your  16-page  Hog 
Profits  book  .  .  .  and  FREE  literature  on  the  items 
checked  below: 

□  "FARRO-CRATES"         p  "WAYO-CRATC  C  "CATCH-CHUTE" 

□  "SWINE  DINER'*         Q  "PIC-GRIP"  □  BLD6S.  &  FENCING 


WANT  A  MODERN  200O-HOG  SETUP? 

Shown  above  is  a  typical  Caswell-designed  500-hogs-a-year 
"Farrowing  to  Finishing"  building.  Complete  with  all  necessary 
equipment  for  multiple  farrowing,  nursery,  growing  and  finishing. 
Want  to  raise  2000  hogs?  Caswell's  FREE  Planning  Service  has 
helped  build  some  of  the  largest  hog  producing  operations  in 
the  country.  Just  mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 


NAME.._.._ 
ADDRESS  .„ 


...  OR  A  MODERN  200-HOG  SETUP? 

It  took  just  a  few  hundred  dollars  (and  Caswell's  FREE  Planning 
Service!)  to  remodel  this  old  horse  barn  (above)  into  a  modern 
200-hogs-a-year  farrowing  house.  You  can  save  every  baby  pig 
by  using  modern  all-steel  Caswell  FarroCrates.  Collapsible, 
portable  and  will  handle  any  size  sow.  Cheaper  and  better  than 
lumber.  Preferred  by  top  hog  producers  everywhere. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


427  VINE  STREET   •   CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


BROWER 

•  Feeds  1 00  Cattle  for  a  Week 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Now  —  a  new  sell-feeder  with  big  7-ton  weath- 
ertight  hopper!  Holds  250  bu.  Feeds  100  cattle 
For  a  week  on  one  filling,  saving  hours  of  labor. 
Big  feed  savings,  too  —  special  trough  all  but 
eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean, 
more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  . . .  make  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Even  timid  animals  have 
their  chance  at  fresh  feed.  Built  of  heavy  rust- 
resisting  steel,-  ruggedly  braced  throughout. 
WRITE: 


CATTLE  FEEDER 

•  Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 
Improved  Palatability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2375,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Please  send  literature  on  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder 

Name—  

Street  or  RFD  


Hog  Raisers  Like  Ham  on  Concrete 


TJAISING  HOGS  in  confinement 
can  pay  off  for  the  hog  producer 
who  likes  hogs  and  will  give  them 
the  extra  care  and  attention  this  sys- 
tem requires,  reports  Thamon  Hazen, 
agricultural  engineer,  Iowa  State 
University. 

Housing  is  used  for  growing- 
finishing  swine  from  50  to  200  pounds 
because  most  producers  believe  hous- 
ing provides  a  better  environment  for 
efficient  hog  production.  From  April 
to  October,  the  climate  in  Iowa  is 
favorable  to  hog  production.  The 
basic  building  needs  for  this  period 
are  a  roof  to  shade  hogs  from  the  sun 
and  rain  and  a  wall  to  protect  them 
from  the  wind.  In  summer,  you  might 
add  a  sprinkler  for  heat  control. 

When  pigs  are  brought  together  in 
a  shed,  it  raises  a  sanitary  problem 
and  most  producers  find  it  pays  to 
use  a  concrete  floor  in  the  shed  and 
in  front  of  the  shed.  With  such  hous- 
ing, the  minimum  of  floor  space  for 
each  hog  is  15  square  feet  of  concrete 
area,  one-half  under  the  roof,  one- 
half  outside.  This  open  shelter  plus 
concrete  floor,  if  contracted,  would 
cost  about  $15  per  animal  capacity, 
without  equipment.  The  building  will 
stand  for  20  years,  but  its  functional 
life  is  about  10  years,  so  depreciate  it 
at  the  lesser  figure. 

Iowa's  winters  are  not  favorable  to 
growing-finishing  swine.  The  hog's 
reaction  to  cold  is  literally  to  "gobble 
up  profits"  in  order  to  keep  warm. 
Some  farmers  close  their  sheds  on  a 
fourth  side  in  winter  to  make  it  "com- 
plete confinement"  but  this  won't 
solve  the  weather  problem.  You've 
got  to  add  insulation,  ventilation  and 
artificial  heat. 

According  to  Hazen,  the  hog  pro- 
ducer who  expects  to  be  successful 
in  confinement  growing-finishing 
hogs  must  be: 


•  A  man  who  likes  pigs  and  has 
sharpened  his  "sixth  sense"  for  hogs. 
He  will  not  be  raising  pigs  just  to 
make  money,  but  because  he  would 
rather  make  money  raising  pigs. 

•  He  will  probably  be  deriving 
40%  or  more  of  his  net  farm  income 
from  hogs. 

•  He  will  be  looking  to  his  hog 
enterprise  as  a  long-term  program. 
Not  an  in-and-outer  who  goes  hog 
wild  with  production  plans  when 
prices  go  up  and  gets  out  of  hogs 
when  prices  drop. 

•  He  will  be  a  man  who  consistent- 
ly obtains  breeding  stock  that  is  ca- 
pable of  fast,  efficient  gains. 

•  He  will  prefer  hog  equipment 
and  programs  that  are  most  econom- 
ical for  the  long  run;  not  the  cheapest 
for  the  present. 

Such  a  hog  producer,  going  into 
confinement  production,  will  find  his 
shift  from  three  walls  to  four  walls 
reduces  the  minimum  area  of  con- 
crete flooring  to  10  square  feet  per 
animal.  This  brings  his  building  shell 
cost  down  to  the  same  figure  ($15  per 
animal)  as  that  for  the  open  shed  with 
the  concrete  floor  inside  and  out. 

But  he  must  add  mechanical  venti- 
lation which  will  run  about  $3  per 
animal  capacity.  Insulation  will  add 
another  $4  per  animal  capacity,  and 
a  heating  system  $2,  bringing  the  total 
cost  of  this  building  to  $9  more  per 
animal  capacity  than  the  cost  of  the 
shed.  There  will  also  be  $1  more  op- 
erational cost  per  animal  capacity. 

If  you  get  10  years  of  use  out  of  this 
building,  it'll  cost  you,  counting  in- 
terest on  investment,  about  $1.10 
more  per  pig  than  the  open  shed. 
You'll  recover  that  cost  through  such 
advantages  as  the  removal  of  setback 
that  comes  when  confinement-reared 
pigs  are  shifted  to  an  outdoor  grow- 
ing-finishing lot. 


Labor  Saving  Hog  House 


(Continued  from 
on  concrete  without  bedding.  He 
says  the  answer  is  in  his  heating  sys- 
tem which  keeps  the  house  at  a  con- 
stant 45°  F.  three  feet  above  the  floor 
and  the  creep  area  at  60°. 

To  conserve  electricity,  Stackhouse 
wired  the  pens  in  units  of  two  with 
a  master  switch  to  control  the  heat  in 
all  pens.  Stackhouse  has  tried  250 
watt  heat  lamps  and  believes  they 
cost  20%  more  to  operate,  while  cov- 
ering a  smaller  area,  than  the  heating 
cable.  His  average  electricity  bill  for 
the  house  during  winter  is  $45  a 
month.  A  second  source  of  heat  is  an 
overhead  oil  furnace  which  costs 
about  $12  to  $14  a  week  to  operate. 

If  Stackhouse  were  building  his 
unit  again,  though,  he'd  substitute 
hot  water  pipes  for  the  electric  heat- 


Page  Seventeen) 
ing  cables.  "I  found  out  that  hog  urine 
will  penetrate  concrete  and  short  out 
the  cables,"  he  says  wryly.  "Cuts 
them  in  two  just  like  a  pair  of  nippers 
would." 

Where  this  happened  he  replaced 
the  cables,  adding  silicone  to  the  con- 
crete, and  applied  a  silicone-base 
paint  to  the  unaffected  portion  of  the 
floor.  This  has  apparently  solved  the 
problem. 

The  feature  which  Stackhouse  likes 
above  all  others  is  the  ease  of  han- 
dling manure.  It's  just  this  simple: 
Turn  on  the  water  and  wash  the  ma- 
nure out  the  back  of  the  house  where 
it  drops  into  a  lagoon.  No  bending  or 
scooping  is  necessary.  The  lagoon 
gives  off  no  unbearable  odors — even 
in  the  summer  heat. 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


FEEDLOT  PLANS,  material  specifica- 
tions, and  tips  for  construction  are 
available  in  a  folder  free  from  American 
Fence  Dealers  or  by  writing  to  Agricul- 
tural Extension,  Market  Development, 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Division,  U.  S. 
Steel,  Rockefeller  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13, 
Ohio. 

AUGER  SYSTEMS  for  grain  and  feed 
handling,  how  to  assemble  and  install 
them,  are  discussed  in  new  brochure 
published  by  LML  Engineering  &  Mfg. 
Corp.,  Columbia  City,  Ind.  Costs  and 
horsepower  requirements  based  on  vol- 
ume by  types  of  grain  or  feed  are  given. 
Send  200. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  GENETICS  as  ap- 
plied to  plant  and  animal  breeding 
will  be  featured  in  the  television  series, 
"The  Thread  of  Life,"  to  be  seen  over 
NBC-TV  on  Friday  evening,  Dec.  9  at 
9  p.  m.  EST  (8  p.m.  CST;  7  p.m.  MST; 
6  p.m.  PST).  Produced  by  the  Bell 
System,  the  program  will  include  sec- 
tions of  mutations,  rust-resistant  wheat, 
hybrid  corn  and  seedless  watermelons. 


One  Shot  of  Iron  for  Pigs 

A  single  dose  of  Rubrafer — a  new 
pig  anemia  preventative  developed 
by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  —  not  only- 
gives  pigs  a  life-saving  shot  of  iron 
but  also  gets  them  to  market  up  to 
three  weeks  sooner.  One  cartridge 
containing  Rubafer  is  inserted  in  the 
Vet-Jecta  gun  (See  Photo)  and  12 
piglets  can  be  injected  before  reload- 
ing. A  single  injection  prevents 
anemia  and  provides  all  the  iron  a 
pig  needs  until  it  gets  it  in  feed.) 

The  injection  also  supplies  enough 
Vitamin  B-12  to  meet  the  pig's  daily 
needs.  Extensive  tests  with  Rubrafer 
indicate  that  pigs  gain  up  to  50% 
more  weight  within  four  to  five 
weeks  after  injection.  Anemic  pigs 
often  die  during  the  first  few  days. 


FAIRFIELD  HOG  WATERER  adver- 
tisement on  Page  25  of  our  October 
issue  carried  the  wrong  address.  We 
regret  the  error.  For  literature  or  infor- 
mation on  Fairfield  products,  see  your 
dealer  or  write  Fairfield  Eng.  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Fairfield  1,  Iowa. 

THE  GOOD  IN  YOUR  FOOD"  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  which  answers  re- 
cent attacks  made  on  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  nation's  food  supply.  The 
booklet  consists  of  six  speeches  made  be- 
fore the  23rd  annual  convention  of  the 
Super  Market  Institute.  Write  to  Publi- 
tions  Dept.,  Super  Market  Institute,  500 
N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10.  111. 


MORE  PROFITABLE  Livestock  Fin- 
ishing" is  the  title  of  a  free  booklet 
being  offered  by  Squibb,  Veterinary 
Dept.,  745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

HEALTH  IMPROVEMENT  through 
the  Rural  Development  Program," 
Third  Progress  Report,  brings  up  to  date 
the  projects  reported  previously  and 
describes  new  activities.  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington  25,  D.C.  100. 

PREPARING  WOOL  FOR  MARKET" 
is  an  illustrated  booklet  prepared  by 
the  USDA  Denver  Wool  Laboratory  and 
the  University  of  Wyoming.  Tells  how 
to  increase   profits.    USDA  Marketing 


Bulletin  No.  10,  from  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington  25,  D.C,  for  15<J. 

HOW  TO  APPLY  Randox  to  control 
weeds  and  grasses  in  corn,  beans  and 
sorghum  is  described  in  a  folder  avail- 
able from  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Agri- 
cultural Chemicals  Dept.,  800  N.  Lind- 
bergh Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAREER  FINDER,  a  slide-rule  device 
for  fitting  workers  to  jobs  for  which 
they  are  qualified,  is  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents, parents,  teachers,  jobseekers,  em- 
ployes and  employers.  Available  for  $2 
from  Personnel  Research,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
38311,  Dept.  777,  Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 

WINTER  DRIVING  TECHNIQUES  of 
interest  to  truck  and  bus  drivers  is  a 
book  of  facts  based  on  research  and 
engineering  tests.  The  booklet,  "Keep 
Rolling  with  Safety  in  Winter  Weather," 
is  available  in  minimum  quantities  of  10 
copies  from:  National  Safety  Council, 
425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
Also,  a  film  entitled  "Winter  Driving" 
can  be  rented  from  the  Safety  Council 
for  $11  per  week. 


What  Foiled  $20  Hogs? 

An  unusual  hog  marketing  pattern 
foiled  $20  hogs  in  August,  reports 
Arnold  Erickson  of  The  Drovers 
Journal.  He  points  out  that  farmers 
did  not  follow  the  1959  summer  trend 
of  marketing,  otherwise  hogs  mar- 
keted would  have  been  at  a  six-year 
low  and  we  may  have  had  $20  hogs. 
So  many  farmers  were  intent  on  the 
$20  price  in  late  August  that  the  July 
kill  dropped  782,000  head  below  June 
thereby  building  up  a  huge  ghat. 

In  July  and  August  packers  killed 
9.3  million  hogs,  a  reduction  of  857,000 
head  or  8.4%  from  the  July-August 
volume  of  1959.  A  more  uniform  pat- 
tern of  marketing  these  857,000  hogs 
would  have  prevented  the  sharp  price 
break  which  lopped  $5  off  of  prices. 


Hogs 


pig  being  injected  with  Rubrafer. 


Winter  Farrowing  up  4% 

Farmers  in  10  Corn  Belt  States 
(which  produce  three-fourths  of  the 
nation's  hogs)  had  13%  fewer  hogs 
3  to  6  months  old  on  their  farms  on 
September  1,  according  to  USDA's 
Quarterly  Pig  Crop  Report.  These 
hogs  will  make  up  most  of  the  mar- 
ket supply  during  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December.  The  prospective 
reduction  in  winter  marketings 
should  give  support  to  hog  prices. 
Hog  prices  should  remain  well  above 
the  $12  to  $13  level  of  last  winter. 

Winter  f arrowings  ( December, 
January  and  February)  are  expected 
to  increase  4%.  Thus,  hog  prices  next 
summer  may  compare  favorably  with 
the  $15  for  1959  and  the  $17  for  1960. 


The  best  barb  you  can  buy 
—  because  it's  weather-conditioned ! 


USS  American  barbed  wire  has  a  built-in  weather  eye!  It  is  securely 
stranded  from  strong  steel  wire  that  meets  the  highest  standards  of  quality, 
and  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  sudden  and  severe  temperature  changes. 
This  quality  controlled  barbed  wire  has  a  thick  coating  of  zinc  which 
provides  for  excellent  protection  against  atmospheric  corrosion. 
USS  American  barbed  wire  is  real  cattle-country  fence.  Its  barbs  are 
spaced  right  and  wrapped  tight.  They  won't  slip.  And  they  are  sharp! 
They're  a  match  for  the  most  rambunctious  livestock. 
USS  American  barbed  wire  comes  in  8  standard  styles,  in  80-rod 
lengths,  on  easy-to-handle  non-collapsible  spools.  New,  lighter  Ranger 
Barbed  Wire  is  also  available  at  your  USS  American 
Fence  dealer's.  You'll  know  him  by  his  new,  blue-and- 
white  sign.  See  him  soon  and  ask  him  for  your  free 
booklets  on  modern  fencing  methods.  They  show  you 
how  to  save  money  with  fence.  American  Steel  &  Wire, 
Dept.  0423,  614  Superior  Avenue,  N.W.,  Cleveland 
13,  Ohio.        USS,  American  and  Ranger  are  registered  trademarks 


Farm  Products 


This  mark  tells  you  a  product 
is  made  of  Steel.  Look  for  it 
on  the  products  you  buy. 


(Cg)  Smerican  Fence 


American  Steel  &  Wire 

Division  of 

United  States  Steel 
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DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOU  NEED  CHAINS! 

If  you  get  stuck  in  the  snow  this  winter  don't  count 
on  a  St.  Bernard  dog  to  save  you.  Get  WEED  V-BAR 
TIRE  CHAINS  now  and  carry  them  in  your  trunk  for 
use  when  needed  on  regular  or  snow  tires.  They'll 
keep  you  going  when  other  drivers  are  spinning  their 
wheels.  288  or  more  steel  gripping  points  stop  you 
short  and  sure— prevent  killing  skids.  For  traction 
you  can  trust,  get  your  Weed  Chains  now!  Easy 
one-hand  fastener.  Handy  "  drive-on"  appher. 


a«o  WEED  V-Bar  TIRE  CHAINS 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Company,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


ARN  HUBS 


%Hp  trant  end  drag,  wear, 
whim,  shimmy  in  1-wheel  drive 

Warn  Hubs  stop  wear  on  the  front 
drive  in  2-wheeI  drive — increase 
the  life  of  gears,  engine,  tires, 
brakes.  Your  4-w.d.  has  more  pep, 
speed,  handling  ease — more  "life" 
— in  2-w.d.  And  the  hubs  normally 
last  at  least  the  life  of  the  vehicle! 
Use  either  drive,  anytime  automat- 
ically  with  Warn  Lock-O-Matics, 
manually  with  Locking  Hubs. 
Models  for  all  makes  4  w.ds.  to  IV2 
tons.  Guaranteed.  See  your  dealer. 


USED  ON  OVER  200,000 
4  .  W  H  E  E  L  DRIVES! 


WARNeHUBS 

The  name  that  means  Selective  Drive 


Riverton   Box  6064-NP,   Seattle  88,  Wash. 


SAVE  UP  TO  HALF  THE 
COST  EACH  YEAR! 


CUT  OPERATING 
COSTS ...  INCREASE 
PROFITS  ...  WITH 

RITCHIE  WATERERS 

Tests  show  that  RITCHIE  WATERERS 
are  misers  when  heating  and  operational 
costs  are  compared.  All-steel  galvanized 
RITCHIE  WATERERS  cut  costs  to  the  bone 
...you  pocket  the  savings.  Rugged,  trouble- 
free.  No  ice  chopping  .  .  .  no  winter  freeze- 
ups.  Work  24  hours  a  day,  unattended.  Cut 
chore  time.  Keep  water  warm  in  winter, 
cooler  in  summer.  Preferred  by  top  live- 
stock producers  for  nearly  40  years.  Guar- 
anteed workmanship  and  materials. 

FREE!  Water  is  your  cheap- 
est cattle  feed.  Colorful  RITCHIE 
folder  describes  importance  of 
automatic  watering  for  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Also  pic- 
tures all  16  RITCHIE  WATERERS. 
Good  reading.  Write  for  a  copy. 

27  Conveniently-Located  Warehouses 

IfCHIE  MFG.  CO* 

424  WALNUT  STREET  •  CONRAD,  IOWA 


ince  1921    America's  Most  Complete  Line  of  Waterers 


Food  for  America's  Future 

Will  America  be  able  to  feed  its  esti- 
mated 245  million  people  in  1975?  This 
is  the  question  posed  by  this  new  book, 
and  answered  in  12  related  articles  writ- 
ten by  authorities  in  agricultural  re- 
search, soil  science,  marketing,  etc.  Pro- 
duced by  Ethyl  Corporation  as  a  public 
service,  the  book  is  for  sale  at  your  book 
store  for  $3.95.  Published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1960. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jar  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  B.  Taylor 


Better  service  for  farm  customers  is  the  goal  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  with  this 
new  $1  million  hog  house.  Scheduled  for  opening  around  the  first  of  the  year,  the 
new  market  will  handle  the  present  volume  of  2,300,000  hogs  a  year  and  can  be  ex- 
panded. New  design  features  will  facilitate  movement  of  swine  through  the  building. 

Producers  Launch  Four  New  Markets 


CIX  NEW  LIVE  STOCK  marketing 
facilities  are  either  under  con- 
struction or  have  recently  opened  in 
five  states.  All  include  the  latest  im- 
provements to  provide  ideal  buying 
and  selling  conditions  at  low  cost  to 
farmers. 

Four  of  the  new  market  facilities 
are  owned  by  farmers'  co-operative 
associations  which  hold  membership 
in  National  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.  The  other  two  are  at  terminal 
markets  where  Producer  associations 
are  the  dominating  force. 

The  six  facilities  are: 

•  A  new  hog  house  at  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards — to  cost  about  $1  million. 

•  A  $100,000  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  auction  at  National  Stock 
Yards,  111. 

•  A  $20,000  hog  and  sheep  sales 
yard  at  Fresno,  Calif. 

•  A  $200,000  market  for  all  species 
of  meat  animals  at  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

•  An  auction  for  all  species  of  live 
stock  at  Fallon,  Nev. 

•  An  $85,000  auction  for  all  species 
at  Johnson  Creek,  Wis. 

The  new  Chicago  hog  house  will  go 
into  operation  about  Jan.  1  and  is  the 
most  modern  building  of  its  kind.  It 
features  concrete  and  steel  construc- 
tion with  pitched  floors  for  proper 
drainage  and  "double-duty"  pens 
which  can  hold  either  a  full  load  of 
hogs  or  two  small  lots. 

Weekly  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
auctions  began  in  October  at  the  big 
National  Stock  Yards  in  East  St. 
Louis,  111.  This  auction — the  12th  to 
be  opened  at  a  major  terminal — sup- 
plements but  does  not  replace  the  pri- 
vate treaty  trading  of  replacement 
cattle.  It  is  expected  to  handle  around 
150,000  head  a  year. 

The  Fresno  sales  yard  is  a  branch  of 
the  California  Farm  Bureau  Market- 
ting  Assn.  Hog  sales  are  held  there 
every  Tuesday  and  lamb  pools  are 
held  monthly  in  season.  The  new  fa- 
cilities include  a  "hog  size"  version  of 
the  hydraulic  cattle  grading  alley  in- 
vented for  CFBMA's  Visalia  market. 

Known  as  "Thompson's  Mixmaster" 
(The  Producer,  May  1960),  the  auto- 
matic hog  grading  alley  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  reports 
manager  H.  C.  Jackson.  Major  hold- 
ing pens  at  the  yard  will  be  paved 
and  a  new  office  building,  scales  and 


loading  docks  are  being  constructed, 
Jackson  said. 

The  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  market  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Buffalo  Stock- 
yards, which  is  expected  to  close  soon 
to  provide  space  for  a  new  Post  Of- 
fice. New  York  farmers  are  financing 
the  market  through  purchase  of  $100 
bonds,  which  bear  5%  interest  per 
year  and  are  due  for  repayment  in 
1975. 

Construction  of  the  new  market  is 
headed  by  E.  P.  Forrestel,  president 
of  Producers  Co-operative  Commis- 
sion Assn.,  which  operates  on  the 
Buffalo  terminal,  and  of  Empire  Live- 
stock Marketing  Cooperative,  a  group 
of  nine  auctions.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  National  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn. 

Western  New  York  farmers  an- 
nually market  about  $10  million 
worth  of  live  stock  at  Buffalo.  For- 
restel and  leaders  of  other  farm  or- 
ganizations began  plans  for  the  new 
farmer-owned  market  two  years  ago 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Buffalo  terminal  might  close.  Lan- 
caster is  about  10  miles  east  of  the 
present  market. 

The  Fallon,  Nev.,  auction  was  ac- 
quired by  Valley  Livestock  Market- 
ing Assn.,  Stockton,  Calif.,  to  improve 
services  to  members  in  Douglas 
County.  Weekly  sales  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  complete  marketing 
services  are  offered  for  all  species. 
Bulk  of  the  offerings,  however,  are 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  reports 
manager  Jack  Fullenwider.  A  num- 
ber of  feeder  cattle  sales  are  featured 
during  the  fall  months. 

Southeastern  Wisconsin  farmers 
are  offered  their  choice  of  either  auc- 
tion or  private  treaty  sales  at  the  new 
Johnson  Creek,  Wis.,  market,  opened 
Oct.  10  by  Equity  Co-operative  Live- 
stock Sales  Assn.  Located  in  a  heavy 
live  stock  producing  area,  the  mar- 
ket offers  auctions  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Thursday.  Private  treaty 
sales  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  and  special  sales  will  be  held 
from  time  to  time,  announced  C.  F. 
Claflin,  general  manager. 

Services  at  the  new  market  in- 
clude the  selling  of  fat  cattle,  calves, 
hogs  and  sheep,  the  procurement  of 
feeder  cattle  and  lambs  for  produc- 
ers, and  field  services. 


New  Farm  Helps 


Mixer  Blender-Auger  unloader 
by  Helix  has  these  new  design 
features:  (1)  Up  to  150  bu.  ca- 
pacity; (2)  15"  or  20"  wheels  on 
single  axle,  or  oscillating  tandem; 
(3)  heavy  10  gauge  trailer  with 
14  gauge  tank;  (4)  new  clevis 
hitch  adjustable  to  any  tractor 
drawbar  height,  and  (5)  both 
front  and  rear  delivery.  Retail 
list  price:  $495.  Helix  Corp., 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Automatic  Hog  Feeding  system, 
Model  230  CH,  was  designed  spe- 
cially for  hog  producers  and  can 
be  adapted  to  either  large  or  small 
operations.  An  8-foot  shelled  corn 
and  supplement  6-inch  auger 
bunk  feeder  with  motor  mount 
(less  %  H.P.  motor),  belts,  pul- 
leys, drive  shaft,  8  to  1  gear  re- 
ducer, standards  and  hanger  bear- 
ings, costs  about  $117;  can  be  ex- 
tended to  any  length  by  addition 
of  8-foot  sections.  American 
Planter  Co.,  Burr  Oak,  Mich. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Some  increase  in  fed 
cattle  prices  lately.  Hog  prices  also 
up,  as  are  receipts.  Sheep  receipts 
moderate  with  prices  weak  to  lower 
on  spring  slaughter  lambs.  Good  de- 
mand for  feeder  cattle.  Feeder  lamb 
demand  fair.  Big  corn  crop  about  one 
week  later  than  usual.  Soybean  yields 
poor  to  excellent.  Hay  supply  should 
be  adequate. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Louisville:  Normal  supply  of  cat- 
tle on  feed  but  not  many  choice  fed 
cattle  ready  for  market.  About  10  to 
12%  fewer  hogs  on  feed  than  a  year 
ago.  September  marketings  down 
18%.  Lamb  marketings  will  continue 
short  the  rest  of  this  year.  Good  de- 
mand for  quality  feeder  calves  and 
yearling  steers  but  slow  demand  on 
plain  kinds.  Most  400  to  500-lb.  steers 
grading  Good  are  selling  from  $23.50 
to  $25  per  cwt.  Heifers  of  same  qual- 
ity and  weight  bring  mostly  $21  to 
$23.  Good  demand  for  short  supply  of 
feeder  pigs.  No  demand  for  western 
feeder  lambs. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Sizeable 
supply  of  good  quality  yearling  steers 
on  feed  and  about  ready  to  move.  Not 
much  change  in  supply  of  hogs.  Sheep 
supply  mostly  small  lots  of  native 
lambs.  Yearling  feeder  cattle  mostly 
$21  to  $24  as  inquiries  continue  to  be 
rather  broad  and  mostly  for  silage  or 
pasture  cattle.  Feeder  lamb  demand 
is  good.  Corn  yields  look  to  be  spotty. 
Soybean  yields  generally  one-half  of 
a  year  ago.  Plentiful  supply  of  hay. 

Chicaco:  Cattle  numbers  on  feed 
same  to  5%  fewer  than  last  year.  Hog 
supply  10  to  15%  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Around  10%  fewer  sheep  and  lambs 
than  a  year  ago.  More  interest  devel- 
oping in  feeder  cattle  but  farmers 
still  hesitant  to  make  commitments. 
Increased  demand  at  steady  prices  on 
lambs  weighing  65  to  75  lbs.  Corn 
yield  will  be  lower  than  last  year. 
Good  hay  crop;  quality  excellent. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

S.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.:  Cattle  on  feed 
10%  fewer  than  last  year  but  total 
numbers  about  10%  more.  Hog  sup- 
ply down  15%  from  a  year  ago;  sheep 
supply  up  15%  from  same  period. 
Fair  demand  on  Good  to  Choice 
feeder  calves  with  bulk  of  the  better 
kinds  of  steers  weighing  400  to  500 
lbs.  bringing  from  $24  to  $26.  Heifers 
$2  less.  Good  to  Choice  yearling  steers 
600  to  750  lbs.  selling  from  $22  to  $23; 
heifers  $20.50  to  $21.50.  Medium  to 
Good  kinds  from  $19  to  $21  on  steers; 
heifer  yearlings  $18  to  $20.  Good  to 
Choice  800  to  1,000-lb.  steers  selling 
from  $20  to  $22.50.  Feeder  lamb  de- 
mand good. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Ft.  Worth:  Feeder  cattle  demand 
stronger.  Good  to  Choice  light  steer 
calves  $24  to  $26.  Comparable  heavy 
steer  calves  $22  to  $24.  Heifer  calves 
about  $2  under  steer  prices.  Steer 
yearlings  Good  to  Choice  weighing 
600  to  750-lbs.  $21  to  $23.  Heavy 
steers  scarce. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Supplies  of  fat  cattle  and 
lambs  still  well  above  a  year  ago; 
some  stickiness  in  market.  Demand 
for  feeder  cattle  for  immediate  or 
close  delivery  has  picked  up  some  but 
stocker  demand  remains  dull.  Good 
and  Choice  fat  steers,  $21  to  $24.50. 
Good  and  Choice  stocker  and  feeder 
steers  $20  to  $23;  heifers  $17  to  $21. 
Good  and  Choice  steer  calves  $24  to 
$26;  heifers  $20  to  $22.50. 


BEEF  GAIN  BOOSTER 


35  college  tests  prove  there  is  no  difference  in  grade 
and  dressing  percent  between  cattle  fed  Stilbosol 
and  those  not  fed  Stilbosol. 

How  to  feed  for  grade 
...using  Stilbosol 


AVERAGES 

6.6 

6.6 

60.4 

60.4 

No. 
ot 
Tests 

Federal  Grade 

Dressing 

Station 

Main  Ration 

Value* 

Percent 

Testing 

Ingredient 

No 

Fed 

No 

Fed 

Stil. 

Stil. 

Stil. 

Stil. 

Colo. 

Corn-barley 

1 

7.0 

6.9 

58.8 

58.6 

Colo. 

Corn-milo 

1 

7.7 

7.4 

63.2 

61.8 

Colo. 

Corn 

1 

7.3 

8.0 

60.4 

61.0 

Fla. 

Corn-citrus 

2 

7.7 

7.1 

61.5 

61.1 

Fla. 

Corn-molasses 

1 

7.2 

6.2 

61.4 

61.3 

Fla. 

Corn 

1 

3.5 

3.5 

59.9 

60.6 

III. 

Corn 

1 

8.9 

8.1 

64.4 

63.4 

Ind. 

Corn 

1 

7.3 

6.6 

Iowa 

Corn 

8 

7.3 

7.2 

60.3 

60.2 

Ky. 

Corn  silage 

1 

4.0 

4.0 

58.9 

59.4 

Mich. 

Corn 

2 

6.7 

7.1 

61.9 

62.0 

Minn. 

Corn 

1 

7.7 

7.0 

59.7 

59.0 

Nebr. 

Corn 

1 

8.8 

8.6 

64.0 

63.2 

N.  C. 

Corn 

1 

7.4 

7.6 

60.6 

58.4 

S.  Dak.  Corn 

1 

7.1 

7.4 

59.7 

59.7 

Tenn. 

Corn 

3 

4.3 

5.3 

56.3 

55.6 

Ga. 

Cottonseed  hulls 

1 

3.6 

4.1 

55.0 

56.3 

Iowa 

Stalk  silage 

1 

7.0 

6.6 

61.3 

61.5 

Okla. 

Sorghum  silage 

1 

6.3 

6.8 

60.8 

60.5 

Tex. 

Sorghum  silage 

1 

5.6 

5.6 

62.5 

62.7 

Tex. 

Tech. 

Cottonseed  hulls, 

loose 

1 

5.0 

4.7 

63.4 

63.6 

Tex. 

Tech. 

Cottonseed  hulls, 

pelleted 

1 

6.0 

5.9 

62.4 

65.2 

Va. 

Grass  pasture 

1 

55.0 

55.5 

Wyo. 

Beet  pulp-hay 

1 

58.7 

58.5 

*Grade$  based  on  following  numerical  values:  8 — 
Choice;  7 — Low  Choice;  6 — High  Good;  5 — Good; 
4 — Low  Good;  3 — High  Standard;  2 — Standard. 


This  is  easy.  Start  with  good  stock, 
follow  good  management  practices, 
feed  your  cattle  a  good  ration  plus 
Stilbosol-fortified  supplements.  Then 
sit  back,  watch  your  cattle  put  on 
weight  .  .  .  and  wait.  Good,  Choice  or 
Prime  is  simply  a  matter  of  time  (beef 
animals  must  mature  to  grade  well, 
and  only  time  can  do  this  job). 


Stilbosol  does  not  shorten  the  feed- 
ing period . . .  but  it  does  enable  you  to 
market  more  beef  in  the  same  period 
of  time  (15%  more  on  10%  less  feed). 

Once  in  a  while,  you  may  hear  that 
carcass  quality  and  dressing  percent 
are  lowered  by  the  use  of  Stilbosol. 
This  is  nonsense.   Stilbosol  actually 


does  not  affect  the  carcass  grade  or  qual- 
ity of  cattle  one  way  or  the  other.  These 
college  tests,  charted  above,  provide 
ample  scientific  evidence.  Stilbosol  does 
one  thing  and  does  it  well.  Stilbosol  helps 
you  make  more  money. 

Stilbosol  is  Elanco  Products  Company's  trademark  for  diethyl- 
stilbestrol  premix  which  is  manufactured  and  sold  under 
exclusive  license  granted  by  Iowa  State  College  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  under  its  U.  S.  Patent  No.  2751303. 


After  six  years,  Stilbosol  (most  thoroughly  tested 
feed  additive  in  the  world)  continues  to  give 
feeders  an  extra  15%  gain  on  10%  less  feed. 


Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (S.  hygroscopicus  fermentation  products) 

ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


*ist  INTERNATIONAL 

Live  Stock  Show— Nov.  25  to  Dec.  3 

NEW  1961  EQUIPMENT  SHOW.  See  an  exciting  display 
that  includes  ...  the  revolutionary  Field  Pelleter  ...  the  new  John 
Deere  Line  with  their  13-TON  TRACTOR  .  .  .  Electric  Stock  Clean- 
ers .  .  .  Green  Grass  Incubators  .  .  .  English  Tillage  Systems  .  .  . 
Breeding  Services  .  .  .  Italian  Equipment  .  .  .  new  Stock  Trucks  and 
Bodies  .  .  .  Automatic  Feeding  Equipment  .  .  .  new  Feed  Additives 
.  .  .  Stock  Handling  Systems  .  .  .  and  many  other  ideas  for  your 
1961  operations. 

World  Championship  Rodeo  will  be  added  to  the  International  Horse  Shows 

for  the  first  time  this  year.  Matinees  Nov.  26,  27,  30  and  Dec.  2  and  3. 
Matinee  prices:  $3,  $2.50,  $2.  Evenings:  $3.50,  $3,  $2.50,  $2.  Order  by 
mail  from  Treasurer,  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  817  Exchange 
Building,  Chicago  9,  III.  Enclose  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  for  re- 
turn of  tickets.    Indicate  date,  matinee  or  evening. 

INTERNATIONAL  AMPHITHEATRE 
Union  Stock  Yards — -Chicago 
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New  Polled  Beef  Breed 


Cattle 


Cropwell  Beevbilde  1st;  22  months 


A  new  beef  breed  has  been  devel- 
oped in  Britain.  It  is  the  Beevbilde, 
based  on  the  Polled  Lincoln  Red  with 
a  small  addition  of  Beef  Shorthorn 
and  Aberdeen-Angus  blood.  It  was 
developed  by  Eric  L.  C.  Pentecost, 
prominent  breeder  and  exporter  of 
pedigreed  English  beef  cattle. 

The  Beevbilde  (meaning  "beef 
builder")  is  the  result  of  work  begun 
20  years  ago  to  develop  a  naturally- 
polled  Lincoln  Red.  Red  Angus  bulls 
were  used  to  breed  off  the  Lincoln 
Red's  horns.  After  accomplishing  this 
Mr.  Pentecost  introduced  Shorthorn 
blood  with  the  intention  of  increas- 
ing the  food  conversion  ratio  and  im- 
proving conformation. 

The  Beevbilde  breed  is  reputed  to 
be  of  higher  quality  than  the  Polled 
Lincoln  Red.  Mr.  Pentecost  says  that 
it  retains  the  high  early-maturing 
qualities  of  the  foundation  breed, 
while  showing  improved  weight  gains 
on  less  feed. 

One  Beevbilde  bull,  described  as 
"typical,"  weighed  1,045  lbs.  at  12 
months  of  age  and  had  a  daily  live- 
weight  gain  of  2.8  lbs.  Beevbilde 
steers  are  said  to  weigh  around  992 
pounds  at  12  months,  and  to  dress  out 
about  65%.  The  new  breed  is  light 
red  in  color. 

Pentecost  is  England's  only  breeder 
of  Polled  Shorthorns  and  the  only 
Red  Angus  breeder  in  Britain. 


Antibodies  Kill  Bull  Sperm 

"Incompatibility"  of  cows  and 
bulls  may  be  one  reason  repeat 
breedings  are  necessary,  according 
to  University  of  Wisconsin  gene- 
ticists. Research  has  shown  that  a 
heifer  can  be  made  sensitive  to 
some  sperm  types,  which  could 
cause  her  to  produce  antibodies 
against  the  sperm. 

The  researchers  are  now  trying 
to  find  what  these  antibodies  do  to 
the  sperm.  Possibilities  are  (1)  that 
the  reaction  makes  fewer  sperm 
available  to  fertilize  the  ova,  and 
(2)  that  the  antibodies  cause  muta- 
tions which  interfere  with  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo.  The  scientists 
also  want  to  know  if  a  cow  could  be 
sensitive  to  only  certain  types  of 
sperm.  If  so,  it  might  be  possible  to 
test  bull  semen  for  "type"  (as  blood 
is  typed)  to  prevent  incompata- 
bility. 

Cornstalk  Rental:  100  a  Head 

Cornstalk  rental  charges  are  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  cattle  feeder's 
demand  for  pasturing,  and  the  stalk 
owner's  desired  to  have  his  down 
corn  salvaged.  If  it  fits  into  your  pro- 
gram, you  might  expect  to  pay  from 
7  to  100  per  head  daily  on  cornstalk 
pasture.  You  can  afford  this  charge  if 
cattle  gain  from  %  to  1  pound  per 
day,  especially  if  they're  yearlings 
or  heavy  feeders. 

How  to  Keep  Shrinkage  Low 

Keep  physical  activity  of  cattle  at 
a  minimum,  plan  your  loading  job 
with  care,  feed  hay  before  shipping 
if  possible  and  make  full  use  of  feed 
and  rest  stops  for  cattle  shipped  long 
distances.  Cover  trucks  and  weather- 
strip rail  cars  and  trucks  when  the 
weather  is  bad.  Don't  overload  or 


underload  shipments.  Keep  a  record 
of  your  experiences  with  cattle 
shrinkage  from  year  to  year.  The 
more  you  know  about  shrinkage  the 
better  you  can  market  your  stock. 

Dwarf  Corn  Silage  Feeds  Well 

Dwarf  corn  produced  yields  of  si- 
lage equal  to  those  of  regular  corn  on 
a  dry-matter  basis  in  Illinois  tests. 
The  dwarf  corn  had  a  greater  amount 
of  leaves  and  less  stalk  than  regular 
corn.  In  two  feeding  trials,  dwarf 
corn  silage  appeared  to  be  at  least 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  regular  corn 
silage.  Dwarf  corn  is  also  comparable 
to  regular  corn  in  grain  yield. 

Wet  Corn,  Stave  Silo  is  Risky 

Storage  of  high-moisture  corn  (25 
to  30%)  either  ground  or  shelled,  in 
conventional  silos  is  risky.  Research 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  showed 
that  beef  heifers  on  dry  corn  ate 
more,  gained  significantly  faster,  and 
cost  of  gains  was  lower  than  for  heif- 
ers on  a  wet  corn  ration. 

High-moisture  ground  ear  corn  was 
most  adversely  affected  by  storage  in 
a  conventional  silo.  While  the  ear 
corn  had  the  same  kernel  moisture 
content  as  shelled  corn  when  har- 
vested, the  cob  portion  increased 
moisture  of  the  ground  mixture  at 
least  5  to  10%.  When  fed,  the  ground 
ear  corn  was  pasty,  sour  and  un- 
palatable to  the  cattle.  Feed  cost  per 
cwt.  of  gain  for  the  ground  ear  corn 
ration  (including  soybean  meal  and 
mixed  hay)  was  $16.74,  vs.  $13.36  for 
dry  ear  corn,  soybean  meal,  and  hay. 
For  wet  shelled  corn,  the  cost  per 
cwt.  of  gain  was  $16.27  vs.  $15  for 
dry  shelled  corn.  Note  the  $1.64  sav- 
ing in  feed  cost  of  dry  ear  corn  over 
dry  shelled,  indicating  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  cob  portion. 


Mr.  Nixon  Meets  a  Winner 


Nixon,  Warren  Akins,  and  champion. 


September  22nd  was  a  day  to  re- 
member for  Warren  Lee  Akins  as 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
was  on  hand  to  congratulate  him  on 
showing  the  grand  champion  steer 
at  the  Interstate  4-H  Club  Livestock 
Show,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  There  were 
more  than  500  steers  entered  in  the 
show  by  farm  youngsters  from  43 
counties  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa 
and  Missouri.  Warren  Lee,  18,  lives 
near  Union  Star,  Mo.  He  and  his 
folks  sell  their  live  stock  through 
Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Treatment  for  Shipping  Fever 

Incoming  feeder  cattle  showing 
symptoms  of  shipping  fever  should 
be  treated  on  the  basis  of  the  severity 
of  each  individual  case,  recommends 
Dr.  G.  T.  Woods,  University  of  Illinois 
veterinarian.  Dr.  Woods,  director  of 
shipping  fever  research  at  Illinois, 
believes  that  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  viruses  triggers  the  viral  and 
bacterial  infections  known  as  ship- 
ping fever. 


FREE ...  at  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer's  1 

There's  a  load  of  helpful  information  for  you  at  your  USS  American  Fence 
dealer's  ...  a  series  of  new  folders  that  prove  fencing  can  be  a  profitable  farm 
tool . . .  cut  costs,  build  profits,  make  you  a  more  successful  farmer.  Get  your 
free  folders  right  away.  Just  stop  in  where  you  see  the  new  blue-and-white  sign 
of  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer. 

And  while  you're  there,  get  filled  in  on  USS  American  Fence.  It's  engineered 
extra-strong.  Specially  selected  high  strength  steel  wires  and  built-in  weather 
crimps  act  as  a  series  of  springs  to  hold  your  fence  taut  and  true  under  all  con- 
ditions. Perfectly  wrapped  hinge  joints  let  the  fence  flex,  not  distort,  when  live- 
stock crowd  it. 

Erect  your  American  Fence  on  American  Steel  Posts,  rolled  out  of  tough, 
new  billet  steel  that  won't  snap  off  and  you've  got  a  combination  that  can't  be 
beat.  Weather  won't  bother  it  and  neither  will  the  most  ram- 
bunctious livestock. 

See  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer  soon.  You'll  know 
him  by  his  blue-and-white  sign.  American  Steel  &  Wire,  614 
Superior  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

USS  and  American  are  registered  trademarks 


Farm  Products 


This  mark  tells  you  a  product  is  made  of  steel. 
Look  for  it  on  the  products  you  buy. 


(iisS)  Jmiirican  Fence 


American  Steel  &  Wire 


^""v  American  ! 
(UqS)  Division  of 
V-X  United  Sta 


States  Steel 
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Put  hogs  on  Pasture  .  .  . 

Save  $30  per  acre 

in  supplement 
and  mineral  costs 


oin-Eve  of  Barrow  Show 

Champ  Measures  6.37  Sq.  In. 


By  Glen  Bars 

Associate  Editor 

T  THE  STATE  FAIR  of  Minne- 
sota last  summer,  Casper  Peter- 
son of  Northfield,  Minn.,  was 
talking  to  Carroll  Plager  about  the 
upcoming  National  Barrow  Show  at 
Austin,  Minn.,  of  which  Plager  is 
superintendent. 

"I've  got  a  darn  good  barrow  I'd 
like  to  enter  in  the  show,"  said  Peter- 
son, "but  he  has  a  swirl.  What  would 
you  do?" 

Plager  replied,  "I'd  show  the  best 
barrow  I  owned,  swirl  or  no  swirl." 

Peterson  did.  And  because  swine 
judges  in  1960  are  picking  profit- 
makers  rather  than  beauty  winners, 
the  hair  swirl  didn't  prevent  the  230- 
lb.  Poland  China  from  becoming 
grand  champion  over  all  breeds  in 
the  live  show,  held  Sept.  13  to  16. 

The  kill  report  proved  Peterson's 
pig  to  be  the  finest  example  of  mod- 
ern, meat-type  market  hog  ever 
named  champion  of  the  barrow  show. 
Body  length  was  30.3  in.;  backfat 
measured  1.26  in.  and  the  loin-eye 
measured  6.37  sq.  in. — largest  in  the 
show's  history!  The  barrow  yielded 
72.04%  of  his  weight  in  lean  meat 
cuts.  The  live  value  was  placed  at 
$18.61  per  cwt.,  based  on  Chicago  car- 
load pork  prices  for  the  12-month  pe- 
riod preceding  the  show. 

Swine  experts  consider  the  loin- 
eye  area  to  be  the  most  accurate  car- 
cass measurement,  thus  use  it  as  a 
reliable  indicator  of  the  total  lean 
meat  in  the  carcass. 

Before  the  judging  started,  Plager 
outlined  what  the  judges  would  be 
looking  for  in  a  champion  barrow. 
"They  are  looking  for  a  growthy, 
well-muscled  hog  with  plenty  of 
frame  and  sound  feet  and  legs,"  he 
said.  "The  hog  that  shows  the  most 
'growth  impulse'." 

Plager  described  "growth  impulse" 
as  that  "good-doing  ability  of  a  hog 
to  put  on  200  lbs.  or  more  of  natural 
muscling  within  six  months  under 
farm  conditions." 

„  The  judges  underscored  the  impor- 
tance of  weight-for-age,  vitality  and 
vigor  over  mere  eye  appeal  when 
they  selected  the  reserve  grand  cham- 
pion barrow  from  the  same  weight 
division  (225  to  240-lbs.)  that  pro- 
duced the  champion. 

The  1960  reserve  grand  champion 
was  a  225-lb.  Hampshire  owned  by 
Wendell  Yohe,  Laura,  Ohio.  Slaugh- 
tered after  the  contest,  the  barrow 
had  a  carcass  length  of  31.3  in.;  back- 
fat  measured  1.56  in.;  loin-eye  was 
4.55  sq.  in.;  yield  was  73.71%  and  the 
live  value  was  placed  at  $18.48  per 
cwt. 

"We  want  to  stress  that  this  is  a 
show  to  make  the  market  barrow 
'King-for-a-Day',"  Plager  said.  We 


don't  want  to  encourage  the  breeding 
of  one  type  of  hog  for  live  shows,  an- 
other type  for  carcass  contests,  and 
still  another  for  the  market.  This  was 
pointed  out  last  year  when  the  grand 
champion  and  top  selling  boar,  the 
grand  champion  barrow  and  the  car- 
cass champion  were  all  sired  by  the 
same  boar." 

Plager  believes  that  increased  com- 
petition in  the  barrow  show  means 
that  meat-type  hogs  are  really  on  the 
move.  "We  had  3,182  entries  from  17 
states  this  year  and  almost  no  with- 
drawals," he  said.  "In  past  years  we 
have  had  as  many  entries  but  some- 
times as  many  as  one-third  were 
withdrawn." 

Possibly  the  most  intense  competi- 
tion of  the  show  was  in  the  truck- 
load  division  where  28  crossbred  and 
26  purebred  loads  of  10  barrows  and 
gilts  were  entered.  The  judges  ad- 
mitted to  a  virtual  tie  between  a  load 
of  crossbreds  shown  by  Roy  B.  Keppy, 
Davenport,  la.,  and  purebred  Poland 
Chinas  entered  by  Oscar  Anderson 
of  Leland,  111.  Show  history  was  writ- 
ten when  the  blue  ribbon  went  to  the 
Hampshire,  Yorkshire-Poland  cross- 
breds. Their  average  weight  was  214 
lbs.;  yield  was  72.61%;  length  was 
30.9  in.;  backfat  1.24  in.;  and  loin-eye 
averaged  5.21  sq.  in. 

The  second  place  truckload  in  the 
purebred  class  was  a  pen  of  Berk- 
shires  by  Milo  V.  Wolrab,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, la.  James  Johnson,  Ringsted,  la., 
had  the  second  truckload  of  cross- 
breds. 

Plager  said  that  the  truckload  con- 
test results  indicated  that  "progress 
in  meat-type  hogs  thrives  on  competi- 
tion." He  explained  that  for  several 
years  crossbred  exhibitors  had  a  de- 
featist attitude,  charging  that  the  en- 
tire show  was  benefiting  only  the 
purebred  industry.  But  crossbreds 
have  been  moving  up  fast — running 
second  in  dollar-and-cents  value  one 
year  and  now  winning  a  champion- 
ship. 

Drawing  more  entries  every  year 
and  considered  by  show  officials  to 
be  the  "guidepost"  used  by  hog  pro- 
ducers to  upgrade  their  herds  is  the 
Barrow  Show's  carcass  contest.  A 
story  going  around  at  the  recent  show 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four) 


Gesturing  toward  the  Grand  Champion  over  all  breeds  at  the  National  Barrow  Show  is 
Larroll  Plager,  Superintendent  of  the  show.  Plager  has  seen  the  Austin,  Minn.,  event 
rise  from  a  modest  beginning  in  1945  to  become  the  recognized  classic  for  the  swine 
industry.  Many  state  fair  champions  do  not  even  place  in  the  competition  at  Austin. 
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builds  the  best 

SILO  UNLOADER 


WALL  CLEANER — Takes  out  frozen  silage 
clean  as  a  whistle.  Never  digs  into  doors. 
Big  9  inch  auger  lias  heavy  2  inch  shaft. 


Dismantles  into  smaller,  lighter  sections  for  easy 
transfer  from  one  silo  to  another.  Adaptable  to 
different  diameter  silos. 


Livestock  producers  who  own  Brillion  Silo  Unloaders  hail 
it  as  one  of  the  best  machinery  investments  they've 
ever  made.  For  corn  or  grass  silage,  wet  shelled  corn — 
anything  you  put  into  the  silo  the  Brillion  takes  out 
— even  when  frozen  solid. 


I       Please  send  me  information  on: 

Silo  Unloaders  Pulverizers 
Rotary  Shredders  Pulvi-Mulchers 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Brillion,   Wisconsin.    Dept.  SU-35-11 

I 

Name  I 


|    O  Sur 


e-Stand  Seeders 


D  Hay 


Conditioners 


City. 


R.R.. 


State- 


WET  MORE  » 
New  Model  450 
jumbo  Hay  Mill 


"Swallows 
Bales 
Whole" 

P.T.O.Drive 
Hammer 
Mill 


Completely  Portable,  mounted 
on  Wetmore  heavy-duty  trailer. 


Write  DeptNLfor  Dealer's  Name,  and 
information  on  the  New  Model  "450"  Mill. 


Every  Minute 

Grinds  3  to  5  Whole  Bales! 

Grinds  Almost  as  Much  Loose  Hoy 

•  Grinds  4  to  7  Round  Bales  per  Minute. 

•  Enormous  Capacity  on  Loose  Hay 

•  Grinds  Corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled). 

•  Grinds  Other  Grains  and  Grain  Sorghums. 

•  Mixes  Hay  and  Grains  While  It  Grinds. 

The  heavy-duty  Jumbo  Hay  Mill  has  unbelievably  high  capacity. 
Tj  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  in  grinding  baled  and 
/  loose  hay  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  corn,  other  grains  and  grain 
«    sorghums.  Grinds  all  materials  to  desired  fineness. 

Wide  receiving  hopper  handles  bales  from  any 
direction.  22"  Self-feeder  operates  at  variable 
speeds,  easily  raised  for  transport.  New,  im- 
proved type  V-Belt  Drive  on  Shredder  increases 
power  and  speed,  making  possible  the  grinding 
of  huge  quantities  of  baled  or  loose  hay. 

Sturdily  built  to  operate  at  full-capac- 
ity over  long  periods.  The  Wetmore 
4S0  Jumbo  Hay  Mill  will  give 
many  years  of  depend- 
able and  satisfactory 
service. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 

BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Why  "Good-Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights! 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  — try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 


ENDS  WP/G  ROOTING' 
FEED  WASTE 


"KUMFORT  KUP" 
NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non -Clogging  •  Easy -To- Clean 

New    principle    of  de- 
sign converts  more  feed 
to    marketable  weight. 
Rate  of  feed  flow   ad-  ■ 
justs  quickly  —  no  tools  « 
needed.    Feed  does  not 
pile  up  in  cups  .  .  .  pigs 
cannot  root  it  out  onto 
floor.     Provides  ultimate 
feeding  for  pigs  up  to  100  lbs.  Pigs 
8  jaw-shaped  "Kumfort  Kups"  clea 
they   eat.    No   corners   to  collect 
Hopper  rotates  gently  to  prevent 
ging.   Shipping  wt.  42  lbs. 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write 


itary 
wipe 
n  as 
dirt, 
clog- 


Fairfield  Eng'g  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fairfield  1,  Iowa  "  Phone  805 
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W-W  gives  you  the  MOST 
in  a  GRAIN  ROLLER  MILL  » 


It's  a  fact... 


A  NEST  OF  RATS 
EATS  ENOUGH  FEED 
TO  FATTEN  A  HOG! 


Every  rat  yon  see  means  there  are  nine 
more  in  hiding!  See  two  and  you've  got 
20!  And  since  each  rat  eats  40  lbs.  of  feed 
a  year,  just  one  nest  of  rats  eats  enough 
feed  to  bring  a  hog  to  market ...  to  feed 
100  broilers ...  or  produce  160  dozen 
eggs  or  almost  a  ton  of  milk. 

That's  feed  you  can't  use  or  sell . . .  feed 
you'll  have  to  replace.  Don't  waste  your 
feed  on  chicken-killing,  disease-spread* 
ing,  fire-causing  rats  . .  * 


Ay'//  7Z_ats 

WITH   BAITS  CONTAINING 

W/I/IF/IR/A/ 


WARFARIN  is  tested  and  certified  by 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


WARFARIN  is  sure  death  to  rats  and  mice! 
With  tasteless,  odorless,  painless  WARFARIN 
baits,  rats  and  mice  never  become  suspicious  or 
bait  shy,  never  build  tolerance.  WARFARIN  is 
the  safest  rodenticide  known!  No  danger  to 
children,  pets  or  livestock  if  used  as  directed. 


Be  sure  the  bait  you  buy 
contains  WARFARIN.  Ask  your 
dealer  before  you  buy. 


WISCONSIN 
AlUMNI 
■(SHUCK 
IfOUNDMIONl 


Clip  Farm  Animals  Regularly 

$mheam 

C  LI  PM  ASTER  /Jf/ij 

ANIMAL  CLIPPER  // JNK 


Powerful 
Motor 
Inside  the 
Handle 

Clip  your  ani- 
mals faster, 
easier  with  the  new  Sunbeam  Stewart 
Clipmaster  animal  clipper.  Has  quiet, 
more  powerful  air-cooled,  ball-bearing 
motor  inside  Easy-Grip  handle,  No.  51, 
$49.95  (Colorado  &  West,  $50.25). 

Sheep  shearing  attachment  No 
converts  animal  clipper  into  31  a 
Shearing  Machine  which  has 
year  'round  use  for  the  farm 
flock.  No.  31  A,  complete  with 
cutting  blades  $34.65 

Blades  for  Clipmaster  Animal  Clipper 


"*;i'.< 


Bottom  Clipping  Blade, 
t  ndividually  packed. 
Catalog  No.  84AU. 

$3.15. 


Top  Clipping  Blade,  tn* 
di  vidua  lly  pac  ked. 
Catalog  No.  83AU. 

$2.65. 


($imbeam  corporation 

Dept.  62,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 
©S.C.  ©Sunbeam,  St«wart,  Gtipmastar,  Shearmaster 


CkanlaU 

The  breed  with  a  future 

Write  for  our  free 
brochure  and  pictures. 

Litton  Charolais  Ranch 

"Midwest  Quality  Breeder' 
Route  4,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


National  Barrow  Show 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty -Three) 


was  that  one  exhibitor  had  thrown 
the  rods  out  of  his  truck  while  racing 
to  get  entered  before  the  deadline. 
When  asked  if  winning  was  worth  all 
that  trouble  he  is  supposed  to  have 
replied,  "I  don't  care  what  happens 
so  long  as  my  hogs  win!" 

This  attitude  has  not  always  been 
the  case.  When  the  carcass  contest 
began  in  1948 — and  for  a  few  years 
afterward  —  producers  entered  their 
best  hogs  in  the  live  show  and  put 
the  left-overs  in  the  carcass  compe- 
tition. But  upon  seeing  the  published 
carcass  data,  most  exhibitors  were 
embarrassed  at  their  poor  showing 
and  began  adjusting  to  breeding  er- 
rors. Today  there  are  no  wedge- 
shaped,  pinched-loined  or  otherwise 
odd-ball  carcasses  entered. 

The  carcass  contest  is  open  to 
every  exhibitor  who  shows  one  or 
more  barrows  in  the  live  show.  Any 
barrow  farrowed  after  March  6,  1960 
and  weighing  not  less  than  200  lbs. 
or  more  than  220  lbs.  on  Sept.  13  met 
weight -for -age  requirements.  Then 
carcasses  were  judged  against  Certi- 
fied Meat  Hog  Carcass  Standards:  A 
minimum  adjusted  live  weight  of  225 
lbs.;  minimum  loin-eye  of  four  sq. 
in.;  minimum  carcass  length  of  29  in., 
and  maximum  average  backfat  of  1.60 
in. 

Forty-eight  out  of  a  total  of  113 


hogs  entered  from  14  states  met  these 
requirements.  Winner  of  the  coveted 
top  carcass  award  was  a  209-lb. 
Hampshire  entered  by  C.  T.  Keen,  Le 
Grand,  la.  The  barrow  had  a  live 
value  of  $20.43  per  cwt.,  a  loin-eye 
area  of  4.33  sq.  in.;  backfat  of  1.33 
in.;  carcass  length  of  30.1  in.,  and  a 
yield  of  76.04%. 

Loin-eye  size  proved  to  be  the  most 
difficult  requirement  of  the  carcass 
contest,  as  it  has  been  for  several 
years.  Fifty-four  hogs  had  less  than 
four  sq.  in.  of  loin-eye;  21  had  more 
than  1.6  in.  of  backfat;  eight  meas- 
ured less  than  29  in.  long  and  six 
failed  to  weigh  the  equivalent  of  200 
lbs.  in  180  days.  The  following  table 
shows  the  "batting  average"  of  each 
breed  in  the  carcass  contest: 


Breed 

Entered 

Qualif 

Hampshire 

30 

17 

Berkshire 

17 

5 

Chester  White 

14 

4 

Yorkshire 

13 

7 

Poland  China 

13 

3 

Crossbreds 

10 

6 

Duroc 

10 

1 

Spotted  Poland 

4 

0 

Landrace 

2 

1 

Tamworth 

0 

0 

The  table  below  shows  the  carcass 
results  of  the  first  prize  winners  in 
the  live  show  for  all  nine  pure  breeds 
and  the  crossbreeds,  plus  the  top  10 
carcass  contest  winners. 


Kill  Report  on  Live  Show  Winners 


Loin- 


Cwt. 


Breed  &  Owner 

Adj.  wt. 

Yield 

Length 

Backfat 

eye 

value 

Poland;  Casper  Peterson, 

Northfield,  Minn. 

231.8 

72.04 

30.3 

1.26 

6.37 

$18.61 

Hamp;  Wendell  Yohe, 

Laura,  Ohio 

246.9 

73.71 

31.3 

1.56 

4.55 

18.48 

York;  Univ.  of  Minn., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

228.9 

72.08 

31.5 

1.46 

4.88 

18.96 

Cross;  Roy  B.  Keppy, 

Davenport,  la. 

214.8 

72.62 

32.7 

1.20 

4.20 

18.81 

Duroc;  Russell  Wirt, 

Parker,  S.D. 

213.8 

70.15 

30.3 

1.46 

4.60 

18.56 

Sp.  Poland;  Sam 

Snyder,  Byron,  111. 

199.9 

71.53 

30.1 

1.36 

3.75 

18.18 

Berk;  LeRoy  Faint, 

Aplington,  la. 

209.1 

74.60 

30.6 

1.46 

4.98 

18.71 

Ch.  White;  Harvey  Richardson, 

Elmore  City,  Okla. 

227.2 

69.98 

31.5 

1.46 

4.02 

18.15 

Landrace;  V.  R.  Wright, 

Bridgeport,  111. 

208.2 

71.08 

31.4 

1.43 

3.80 

18.31 

Tamworth;  Allen  Aves, 

Kirkland,  111. 

216.2 

69.84 

31.7 

1.63 

3.55 

17.43 

Top  10 

Carcass 

Contest  Winners 

Breed  &  Owner 

Adj.  wt. 

Yield 

Length 

Backfat 

Loin- 

Cwt. 

Hamp;  C.  T.  Keen, 

eye 

value 

Le  Grand,  la. 

209.1 

76.04 

30.1 

1.33 

4.33 

$20.43 

York;  Cerny  Bros., 

Dorchester,  Neb. 

196.6 

75.78 

30.3 

1.37 

5.25 

20.29 

Berk;  J.  Eichman, 

Milford,  la. 

203.4 

73.44 

30.5 

1.50 

4.47 

20.11 

Hamp;  John  Maahs, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

218.2 

75.16 

31.4 

1.37 

4.03 

20.05 

Cross;  Lloyd  Klukow, 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

206.3 

75.13 

29 

1.60 

5.24 

19.83 

Cross;  Roy  B.  Keppy, 

Davenport,  la. 

197.4 

71.93 

29.1 

1.30 

4.35 

19.18 

Berk;  Lynnwood  Farms 

Carmel,  Ind. 

206.4 

72.67 

30 

1.53 

4.57 

19.01 

Hamp;  U.  of  Minnesota, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

227.6 

72.93 

31.1 

1.23 

4.43 

19.00 

Hamp;  Ben  Behrens, 

Walnut,  111. 

197.8 

71.78 

29.8 

1.13 

4.03 

18.80 

Hamp;  Reuben  Edwards, 

Middletown,  Mo. 

208.3 

72.01 

30.5 

1.23 

4.35 

18.73 

Round  Farrowing  Stall  Coming  Next? 


A  ROUND  FARROWING  STALL 
which  may  be  an  improvement 
over  the  rectangular  type  is  being 
tested  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Originator  of  the  round  stall  idea 
is  E.  R.  Peo,  Jr.,  Animal  Husbandry- 
man  at  Nebraska.  He  believes  that 
his  method  allows  sows  to  obey 
their  nesting  instinct,  resulting  in 
more  pigs  saved  and  fewer  lactation 
problems.  But  more  time  is  needed 
to  evaluate  round  stalls,  Peo  says. 

In  his  work  with  the  university 
sow  herd,  Peo  observed  that  sows 
struggle  to  get  out  of  rectangular 
farrowing  stalls.  "They  became  ex- 
hausted, often  bruising  themselves 
and  lacerating  nipples  and  udders 
while  fighting  the  stall,"  he  said. 

In  one  test,  a  gilt  farrowing  in  a 
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conventional  stall  lost  five  pigs  in  a 
litter  of  10,  while  a  gilt  farrowing 
in  the  round  stall  farrowed  and 
raised  nine  pigs,  Peo  noted. 

The  stall,  actually  octagonal,  is  77 
in.  in  diameter,  36  in.  high,  9  in.  from 
the  floor  and  is  constructed  of  pipe 
and  27  in.  expanded  metal. 


now  available  with 
ear  corn  crusher 
attachment 
to  process 
kernels,  cobs, 
husks  at 
same  ('. 
time 


•in  LIFETIME  QUALITY 
in  ACCURATE  CONTROL 
in  PERFECT  PROCESSING 


W-W  Roller  Mills  are  tops  in  every  way.  Built 
to  last  a  lifetime  with  quality,  heavy-duty 
construction.  Heavy  cast  iron  framework 
won't  rust  out.  Chilled  white  iron  rolls  are 
hardened  throughout  —  don't  chip  or  peel, 
yet  can  be  regrooved  many  times  (roller  ex- 
change regrooving  service  available).  A  single 
control  wheel  handles  all  adjustments — gives 
accurate  control  for  crimping,  cracking,  or 
crumbling  every  kernel— the  way  critters  like 
it — with  a  minimum  of  flour.  Produces  high- 
est capacity  of  perfectly  processed  feed  per 
horsepower  of  any  in  the  field.  Available  in 
sizes  from  6"  to  36"  width.  Adaptable  to  any 
power,  including  PTO.  Write  for  literature, 
prices,  and  attractive  time  payment  plan. 

R-160 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957-  K  No.  Market,  Wichita  19,  Kans. 

T 


REVOLVING" 
CATTLE  OILER 

Revolutionary  Improvement 
In  Cartlo  Rubbing  And 
Oiling  Equipment 

Giant  steel-tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded-steel 
rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil-flow!  No 
pumps,  no  valves,  it's  service  free.  Portable!  Pull  it 
from  one  feed  lot  to  another.  Single  unit  handles  up  to 
200  head.  Hogs  use  it  too ! 

Write  For  Illustrated  literature  and 
Low  Introductory  Prices 


RUB  'N  ROLL  CO. 


Dept.  RN-S 

'  29th  &  Cray  Sti. 


OMAHA  12,  NEBR. 


take  your 


PICK 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

New  York 

PLaza  5-1201} 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Indianapolis 

MEIrose  4-7192 

Write  lor  your 
Pick  Credit  Card  and 
information  booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala. .  Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton,  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York,  N.Y.. .  .Belmont  Plaza 

Pittsburgh.  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind.. .  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D,  C.  .Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.Springs,Colo..Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus,  0  Nationwide  Inn 

EastLansing,  Mich..  Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Huntsville.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla..  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile,  Ala          .Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery.  Ala..  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natcher,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motet 

Portsmouth,  Va  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rocklord.  Ill  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis.  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.. .  Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wackcr  Drive  .  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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A  New  Hybrid  Corn 

Sets  4  Ears  per  Stalk 


A  NEW  HYBRID  CORN  which  sets 
three  to  four  ears  per  stalk  (and 
sometimes  more)  has  been  developed 
by  Crow's  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  Co., 
Milford,  111.  The  multi-eared  hybrid 
grows  5  to  6  feet  tall,  tillers  into  five 
or  six  stalks  and  yields  14%  protein. 
Recommended  planting  rate  for  the 
new  hybrid  is  16,000  kernels  per  acre. 

Two  types  of  multi-eared  corn  are 
being  released  for  planting  in  1961, 
according  to  Dr.  Walter  J.  Mumm,  di- 
rector of  research,  who  developed  the 
new  hybrid.  One  type  is  designed  for 
harvesting  with  small  grain  com- 
bines, the  other  type  is  for  farmers  in- 
terested in  raising  a  high-tonnage  si- 
lage corn. 

Multi-eared  silage  corn  is  of  nor- 
mal height  but  the  silage  is  more  nu- 
tritious because  it  contains  a  higher 
percentage  of  grain.  There  is  less 
vegetative  growth  and  more  grain  in 


"I  don't  care  what  you  do.  Just  stop 
feeding  it  Crow's  Multi-eared  corn." 


relation  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 

Most  of  the  unique  characteristics 
of  multi-eared  corn  (your  editor 
counted  seven  full  ears  on  one  plant) 
can  be  traced  to  teosinte,  an  ancient 
relative  of  the  corn  plant  that  grows 
wild  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Teosinte  is  a  grass-like  plant  with  a 
harder  stem  than  corn.  It  tassels  like 
corn  but  bears  its  grain  in  slender 
spikes  from  every  joint  of  the  stem. 

Each  teosinte  plant  produces  about 
4,000  seeds  and  the  grain's  protein 
content  of  20  to  23%  is  twice  that  of 
corn.  The  first  cross  between  corn 
and  teosinte  was  made  in  1950.  The 
first  plants  grew  from  14  to  18  feet 
tall  and  produced  small  ears  at  many 
nodes.  Additional  crosses  back  to  corn 
increased  ear  size  and  reduced  tiller- 
ing. The  multi-eared  seed  corn  being 
marketed  by  Crow  contains  only  10 
to  12%  germ  plasm  from  the  teosinte 
plant  but  retains  all  of  its  favorable 
characteristics  such  as  the  corn's 
ability  to  tiller  and  set  multiple  ears, 
explains  Dr.  Mumm.  Teosinte's  heat, 
drouth  and  disease  resistance  are  re- 
tained, plus  stalk  strength.  The  thick 
rind  on  the  stalks  makes  them  ex- 
tremely resistant  to  lodging. 

"We  hear  a  lot  today  about  luxury 
feeding  of  the  corn  plant,"  reports 
Dr.  Mumm.  "With  current  heavy  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer,  stalks  are  apt 
to  draw  up  more  plant  food  than  a 
single  ear  can  use.  With  only  one  ear 
per  plant,  some  of  this  plant  food 
goes  to  waste.  We  don't  have  this 
problem  with  multi-eared  corn  as 
there  are  several  ears  per  plant." 

Each  multi-eared  plant  tillers  into 
five  or  six  stalks  with  fast  drying 
ears,  six  to  eight  inches  long  with 


Dr.  Walter  Mumm,  director  of  research, 
Crow's  Hybrid  Corn  Co.  exhibits  multi- 
eared  corn  stalks  developed  in  crosses 
with  teosinte,   ancient  relative   of  corn. 


cobs  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, distributed  over  the  five-foot 
stalks. 

The  company  also  has  limited 
quantities  of  Semi-Dwarf  Corn  seed 
for  1961  planting.  This  corn  is  plant- 
ed 25,000  to  the  acre  in  30-inch  rows, 
grows  six  to  seven  feet  tall  and  yields 
140  to  160  bushels  per  acre.  With 
regular  hybrids,  asserts  Dr.  Mumm, 
heavy  planting  rates  result  in  stalks 
that  fight  for  light  and  air.  As  a  re- 
sult, stalks  grow  tall,  the  internodes 
grow  long  and  break  easily.  There 
are  also  more  barren  stalks.  Semi- 
Dwarf  corn  does  not  re-act  in  this 
manner  because  it  is  genetically  im- 
possible, reports  Dr.  Mumm.  This 
corn  has  superior  ear-holding  ability. 
It  yields  more  grain  in  relation  to 
plant  size.  Once  the  corn  is  planted, 
shading  prevents  further  weed 
growth. 

A  new  processing  plant  featuring 
the  only  continuous  ear  corn  dryer  in 
the  industry  is  nearing  completion  at 
Crow's  Milford,  111.,  headquarters. 


Top  Young  Farmers 

Produce  Live  Stock 

rpHE  1960  STAR  FARMER  of 
America  and  three  regional  Star 
American  Farmers  are  all  live  stock 
men.  One  produces  beef  cattle  and 
hogs;  another  has  beef  cattle  and 
sheep;  a  third  has  a  combination 
beef,  swine,  and  dairy  enterprise,  and 
the  fourth  concentrates  solely  on 
dairy  cattle. 

Arden  W.  Uhlir,  20,  Verdigre, 
Nebr.,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America's  top  award, 
which  carries  a  $1,000  cash  prize. 
The  regional  winners  are  Jerrald 
Duayne  Truax,  22,  Steamboat 
Springs,  Colo.;  Sam  B.  McDonald, 
21,  Riddleton,  Tenn.,  and  Charles  A. 
Sargent,  21,  Marshfield,  Vt.  They 
each  received  $500. 

Uhlir  operates  a  640-acre  farm  in 
the  Niobrara  River  Valley  of  north- 
eastern Nebraska  on  which  he  keeps 
78  head  of  registered  Herefords  and 
20  registered  Landrace  sows.  Half  of 
the  farm  is  in  pasture  and  the  re- 
mainder is  in  grain  and  hay. 

Truax  owns  400  acres,  has  750 
acres  in  50%  partnership  with  his 
father,  and  he  and  the  elder  Truax 
rent  an  additional  400  acres.  Jerrald 
owns  half  of  all  the  live  stock,  which 
this  year  consists  of  96  head  of  ewes, 
40  brood  cows,  and  26  yearlings. 

McDonald  is  also  in  partnership, 
with  his  father  and  grandfather. 
Sam's  major  enterprise  is  a  34-head 
dairy  herd  but  he  also  has  25  head 
of  registered  Angus  cattle  and  eight 
brood  sows.  He  is  feeding  out  25 
Holstein  steers. 

Sargent  is  owner  and  operator  of 
a  250-acre  dairy  farm  near  Marsh- 
field,  Vt.,  and  has  32  producing  Jer- 
sey cows  with  19  heifers  and  calves 
to  be  added  to  the  herd. 
All  the  young  farmers  except  Truax 
are  married. 


Produce  more  milk 
at  less  cost 

with  ROTATIONAL  GRAZING 


Bit 


CUT  COSTS  BY  PASTURING  /  NUMBER  FOUR 


Get  this  free  booklet 

and  save  up  to  36*  per  cwt. 
on  milk  production. 

Here's  proof  that  fencing  can  be  a  profitable  farm  tool.  Your  USS  American  Fence  dealer 
has  a  series  of  new  folders  that  prove  fencing  can  cut  costs  .  .  .  build  profits  .  .  .  make 
you  a  more  efficient,  more  successful  farmer.  They're  yours  free.  Just  stop  in  where  you 
see  the  new  blue-and-white  sign. 

And  while  you're  there,  get  filled  in  on  USS  American  Fence.  It's  engineered  extra- 
strong.  Specially  selected  high  strength  steel  wires  and  built-in  weather  crimps  act 
as  a  series  of  springs  to  hold  your  fence  taut  and  true  under  all  conditions.  Perfectly 
wrapped  hinge  joints  permit  the  fence  to  flex,  not  distort,  when  livestock  crowd  it. 

Erect  this  American  Fence  on  American  Steel  Posts,  rolled  out  of  tough,  new  billet 
steel  that  won't  snap  off  and  you've  got  a  combination  that  can't 
be  beat.  Weather  won't  bother  it  and  neither  will  the  most  ram- 
bunctious livestock. 

See  your  USS  American  Fence  dealer  soon.  Look  for  the  blue- 
and-white  sign.  American  Steel  &  Wire,  614  Superior  Ave.,  N.W., 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio.  USS  and  American  are  registered  trademarks 


This  mark  tells  you  a  product 
is  made  of  steel.  Look  for  it 
on  the  products  you  buy. 


@  American  Fence 


American  Steel  &  Wire 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 
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There 
are  good 
reasons 
why 


more  farmers  use 

Silo  Unloaders 

THAN  ANY  OTHER 


One  out  of  three  farmers  buying  silo  un- 
loaders this  past  season  chose  Badger — the 
unloader  developed  in  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
belt  where  silage  is  a  basic  winter  feed,  and 
often  freezes  solid  for  two  feet  and  more 
around  the  silo  wall.  A  Badger  delivers  fluffy, 
palatable  silage  every  day,  regardless  of  the 
weather.  In  performance,  dependability,  sim- 
plicity of  design,  and  quality  construction, 
the  Badger  rates  superior.  Just  ask  any  man 
who  owns  a  Badger! 


•  Perfect  Operation 
In  Any  Silage 

•  Big  Volume— Even  In 
Frozen  Silage 

•  For  Silos  10  to  30  Feet 
in  Diameter 


Cut  your  feeding  time  and  labor  even  further 
with  an  economical  Badger  tube  or  auger  feeder 


The  perfect  labor-saving  companion  to  a  silo  unloader 
is  an  economical,  push-button  Badger  Bunk  Feeder. 


Please  send  literature  on: 

□  Silo  Unloader     □  Tube  Feeder     □  Auger  Feeder 

□  Badger  Barn  Cleaner 


.  for  20-page, 
Full  Color  Catalog. 
FREE-No  Obligation 


Name  

Address  

City  <S  State- 


.  Student  □ 


I     BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC.*  Kaukauna,  Wis. ,  Dept.  S 


Tell  our  advertisers  you  saw  it 
in  the  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER. 


Bowsher  All-Purpose  Burr  Mill  gives 
coarse  to  fine  grind  for  cattle,  hogs  or 
chickens.  Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn, 
dry  or  high  moisture,  oats,  milo  and  all 
small  grains  up  to  170  bu.  per  hour  on 
coarse  ground  shelled  corn  at  regular 
PTO  speed,  or  225  bu.  per  hour  at  1,000 
PTO  speed.  Produces  uniform,  granular 
feed  without  dust. 

Easy  Grinding  Adjustment 

Hand  wheel  gives  instant  adjustment  for 
any  size  grind.  Hopper  is  only  30"  off 
ground  on  rubber  tires.  PTO  mill  has  8 
ft.  elevator — Spout  turns  in  circle.  Fully 
guaranteed  by  Bowsher  Company — spe- 
cializing in  precision  built  burr  mills 
since  1882.  Send  today  for  complete  facts 
to  THE  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  919  WEB- 
STER ST.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


NEW  Pax  sur-flo'\4 


round  hog  feeder  with 
EXCLUSIVE,  POSITIVE 
COHE -OVER-CONE"  ABIMIORS 
14  BIG  DOORS 

40,  60.  80  and  100 
bushel  capacities 
fourteen  16-ga.  doors 
11-gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 
full  size  lid  opens 
pastcenterforfilling 
steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 
ample  head  room 
treated  hardwood 
skids 

hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 
strength  


PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS, 

Coldwater, 
Distributed  from:  Coldwater, 


INC., 

Ohio 
Ohio; 


Dept.  NL-1 10 

East  Moline,  lllt- 


nois;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  P.;  Kansas'  City,  Missouri 


DETROIT 

•  800  fine  rooms  "with  bath, 
radio,  TV 

•  Grenadier  Dining  Room 
and  Lounge  10)1 

•  Coffee  Shop 

•  Convention 
Facilities 

•  Ample 
Parking 

Lanson  M.  Boyer, 
Gen.  Mgr.  ^: 


ETROIT 
ELAND 

HOTEL 

CASS  AVE.  AT  BAGLEY 
DOWNTOWN  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 

BEEF 

Production  and  Distribution 

—By  Herrell  DeGraff. 
This  book,  utilizing  the  full  statistical 
and  other  fact-finding  resources  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Assn.,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  crystal- 
lizes the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  market- 
ing, processing,  and  merchandising  of  beef 
that  have  occurred  over  the  past  decade. 
Has  14  illustrations,  31  charts,  43  tables. 
Indexed.  1960.  At  your  bookstore  or  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman, 
Okla.  $5.00. 


Producing  Feeder  Calves 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Ten) 


buttons.  Horned  feeder  cattle  con- 
sistently sell  at  a  lower  price  than 
comparable  quality  polled  or  de- 
horned cattle. 

Watch  the  size  and  location  of 
brands  if  you  use  this  method  to 
identify  your  cattle.  The  hide  is  the 
most  valuable  by-product  of  cattle 
slaughter.  Thus,  the  feedlot  operator 
knows  that  the  packer  buyer  will  dis- 
count his  price  for  cattle  with  large 
brand  marks  smeared  over  the  high- 
priced  leather  areas.  Consequently, 
the  feeder  buyer  will  adjust  his  price 
downward  also. 

A  good,  100%  job  of  castration  pays 
dividends.  A  stag  or  two  in  a  ship- 
ment of  feeder  calves  can  hurt  your 
reputation  as  a  producer  of  quality 
feeder  calves  and  will  be  reflected  in 
future  sales.  Remember,  the  knife 
method  is  hard  to  beat  for  an  effective 
job.  Bull  calves  can  be  castrated  at 
any  time  up  to  7  months  of  age.  Pre- 
ferably, however,  they  should  be 
castrated  before  they  are  4  months 
old.  They  develop  some  signs  of  stag- 
giness  if  castration  is  delayed  past  7 
months  of  age. 

See  that  your  calves  are  free  of  in- 
ternal and  external  parasites  when 
offered  for  sale.  Make  every  effort  to 
sell  disease-free  calves,  and  make 
sure  they  have  received  all  essential 
vaccinations,  such  as  for  blackleg. 
Healthy  calves  are  thrifty  calves — 
they  are  real  "reputation  builders" 
that  help  bring  premium  prices  year 
after  year. 

Follow  Sound  Marketing  Program 

Avoid  "short-aged"  or  "off  season" 
calves.  A  uniform  calf  crop  is  espe- 
cially important  in  the  sale  of  feeder 
calves.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make 
some  sacrifice  in  a  calf  crop  for  one 
season  in  order  to  adjust  your  herd 
to  a  short  breeding  season  that  is 
timed  to  feed  conditions.  However, 
the  change  will  pay  in  the  long  run. 
If  your  bulls  and  cows  are  in  good 
condition,  a  3-  to  4-month  breeding 
season  is  sufficient  and  results  in  a 
fairly  uniform  calf  crop. 

A  good  job  of  producing  premium 
feeder  calves  isn't  completed  until 
you  sell  them  to  good  advantage.  Re- 
member that  a  poor  job  of  marketing 
can  lose  all  the  gains  made  through 
a  sound  production  program.  Market- 
ing time  is  the  cowman's  harvest. 

Several  market  outlets  for  feeder 
calves  are  available  in  most  areas  of 
the  country.  You  may  be  able  to  se- 
lect from  among  such  outlets  as  a 
terminal  public  market,  a  local  auc- 
tion market,  a  live  stock  dealer,  or 
direct  sale  at  your  farm  or  ranch. 

There's  an  increasing  tendency  for 
cowmen  to  sell  at  home.  If  you  follow 
this  method,  there  are  a  few  basic 
considerations  that  will  help  you  get 
the  highest  price  possible. 

Sort  your  animals  before  offering 
them  for  sale,  and  show  them  in  at- 


tractive surroundings.  Show  your  in- 
ferior animals  first — in  this  order,  the 
worst  never  look  as  bad  as  they  ac- 
tually are,  and  the  best  will  look 
extra  good. 

The  wider  the  variation  in  quality 
and  weight,  the  greater  will  be  the 
need  for  sorting.  It  has  been  said  that 
an  hour  of  sorting  will  establish  more 
uniformity  in  a  calf  crop  than  years 
of  selective  breeding!  Single  buyers 
are  attracted  to  well-sorted  lots  of 
cattle.  Furthermore,  the  buyer  seek- 
ing top  quality  calves  will  discount 
his  bid  if  inferior  animals  are  in- 
cluded in  the  offering.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  buyer  that  is  satisfied  with 
plain  cattle  may  pay  full  market  price 
for  that  kind  but  will  pay  little,  if 
any,  premium  for  top  quality. 

Feeder  Calf  Sales  Popular 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
rise  in  popularity  of  special  feeder 
calf  sales,  which  are  held  in  auction 
style.  This  method  of  selling  feeder 
calves  at  one  or  more  annual  state 
sales  has  been  working  quite  well  in 
several  sections  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southeast. 

In  the  initial  stages,  practically  all 
these  special  feeder  calf  sales  have 
had  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
state,  extension,  and  college  officials. 
However,  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  their  continuous  operation  has 
shifted  to  state  and  county  cattle- 
men's associations  and  to  local  pro- 
ducer committees. 

In  brief,  the  operations  plan  for 
these  feeder  calf  sales  is  as  follows. 
Consigned  calves  are  "sifted"  well 
ahead  of  the  date  of  the  sale  by  a 
grading  committee.  The  calves  that 
pass  the  initial  inspection  are  de- 
livered to  the  auction  facilities  on  the 
day  prior  to  the  sale.  They  are  tagged 
for  identification  and  are  weighed 
and  graded.  After  each  calf  is  graded, 
it  is  penned  with  other  calves  of  the 
same  breed,  sex,  grade,  and  weight 
group.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  have 
several  consigners  represented  in  a 
pen  of  20  or  more  calves.  By  this  sys- 
tem, buyers  are  offered  calves  of  the 
same  breed,  sex,  grade,  and  weight 
range  without  the  expense  of  shop- 
ping around.  Furthermore,  the  same 
market  advantages  are  provided  for 
breeders  with  a  few  animals  as  for 
breeders  with  a  large  herd.  The  pens 
are  marked  according  to  the  grade, 
sex,  breed,  and  average  weight  of  the 
calves,  and  buyers  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  inspect  the  individual  pens  of 
calves  prior  to  the  sale.  The  uniform 
lots  of  feeder  calves  are  then  offered 
for  sale  by  the  auction  method. 

Whether  you  sell  at  home,  through 
a  special  feeder  calf  sale  or  other- 
wise, the  key  to  feeder  calf  profits  is 
high  quality,  meat-type  calves  with 
bred-in  "doing  ability."  Such  calves 
will  establish  your  reputation  as  a 
producer  of  premium  feeder  calves. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


"Y*OU  ARE  DOING  your  family  a  "nutritious"  favor  when  you  serve  them 
liver.  Liver  is  one  of  the  best  all-around  sources  of  protein,  vitamins  and 
minerals.  It  is  a  leading  source  of  iron,  necessary  for  blood  building  and 
the  prevention  of  anemia.  You'll  find  this  French-style  serving  excep- 
tionally good.  The  French  dressing  and  seasonings  lend  a  unique  flavor 
to  the  meat. 


FRENCH-STYLE  LIVER 

1  pound  sliced  liver 
\'3  cup  French  dressing 
%  cup  enriched  flour 
\\  teaspoon  garlic  salt 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
\'s  teaspoon  pepper 

3  tablespoons  lard  or  drippings 


Dip  liver  slices  in  French  dressing.  Mix  together  flour,  garlic  salt,  salt 
and  pepper.  Dredge  liver  in  seasoned  flour.  Cook  slowly  in  lard  or  drippings 
until  well  browned.  Turn  and  brown  second  side.  Four  servings. 
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Recession  Ends  in  July? 


J3u   Suiuia  jPorte 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


TT/E  HAVE  BEEN  in  a  recession  for 
some  months  now.  How  long  will 
this  fourth  downturn  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  last  before  we 
pull  out  once  again?  Based  on  the 
history  of  the  length  of  previous  re- 
cessions in  our  land  over  the  past  40 
years,  we  should  be  out  of  this  one 
within  a  year  from  its  start. 

If  we  date  the  start  of  this  reces- 
sion in  July,  that  would  suggest  signs 
of  revival  should  emerge  well  before 
the  summer  of  1961.  And  if  this  re- 
cession remains  in 
the  "mild"  classi- 
fication, we  should 
move  back  fairly 
rapidly  to  the  old 
peaks. 

This  is  not  sta- 
tistical hocus- 
pocus.  The  nation's 
leading  authorities 
on  the  business  cy- 
cle in  our  land 
have  charted  with  utmost  care  the 
duration  and  magnitude  of  all  our 
economic  ups  and  downs  during  the 
past  100  years.  They  have  found  a 
rhythm  to  both  which  provides  pro- 
foundly important  clues  to  our  pres- 
ent and  future. 

At  the  very  start  of  the  upswing  in 
April  1958,  for  instance,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  predict  on  the  basis  of  history 
that  we'd  regain  the  economic  peaks 
in  1959,  move  onto  dangerous  ground 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1960.  The 
way  the  1958-60  upswing  matched  the 
historical  patterns  was  startling.  We 
did  regain  the  peaks  in  1959,  we  did 
reach  a  turning  point  in  spring-sum- 
mer of  1960. 

Nor  is  this  frank  mention  of  reces- 
sion "scare  talk."  It's  impossible  to 
hide  from  Americans  living  what  the 
economic  barometers  reflect  that  in 
the  past  several  months  unemploy- 
ment has  held  at  an  uncomfortably 
high  level,  profits  have  slipped,  busi- 
ness failures  have  risen,  the  stock 
market  has  been  in  a  slump,  other 
prices  have  been  softening,  the  work- 
week has  been  shortening,  etc. 

Although  in  his  major  policy  speech 
to  the  finance  ministers  of  68  coun- 


tries in  Washington  last  week,  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Anderson  described 
what  has  been  occurring  as  an  "ad- 
justment," he  also  emphasized  that  it 
compared  favorably  with  "the  earlier 
experiences — notably  1948-49,  1953- 
54,  and  1957-58."  These  three  "ex- 
periences" were  the  three  previous 
post-World  War  II  recessions.  .  .  . 

Whatever  name  you  use  for  it,  this 
is  the  fourth  postwar  setback.  How 
long  it  might  last  is  a  mighty  signifi- 
cant question,  therefore.  Here  is  what 
the  history  of  past  downturns  indi- 
cates: 

Of  the  nine  perceptible  business 
recessions  since  1920,  five  have  lasted 
around  a  year — 11  to  14  months.  In 
this  group  may  be  included  the  1948- 
49  recession,  which  lasted  11  months, 
and  the  1953-54  recession,  which  last- 
ed 13  months. 

Of  the  total,  two  lasted  less  than  a 
year.  This  includes  the  most  recent 
downturn  of  1957-58,  which  lasted 
only  nine  months. 

Of  the  two  remaining,  one  lasted 
18  months  (the  1920-21  bust)  and  one 
lasted  a  catastrophic  43  months.  This 
was  the  downspiral  of  August  1929 
to  March  1933 — the  great  depression. 

Since  1920  recessions  have  been 
getting  shorter. 

That  brings  us  to  the  present.  If 
we  accept  July  as  the  start  of  the 
1960  recession,  it  already  has  been  on 
three  months.  Since  spring  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  been  shift- 
ing to  an  anti-recession  policy  to  lay 
the  money  base  for  an  upswing,  and 
Federal  Government  spending  is  now 
being  accelerated  and  increased. 

What's  more,  both  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  are  now  making  clear 
pledges  for  much  higher  spending 
during  the  next  Administration,  and 
government  action  is  crucial  to  the 
date  of  a  new  upturn. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sible timing  of  the  end  of  a  recession 
which  most  don't  admit  has  begun! 
But  now  that  recession  news  is  mov- 
ing into  the  headlines,  the  most  astute 
experts  I  know  are  looking  for  sig- 
nals that  will  telegraph  the  next 
turning  point. 
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Helpful  Household  Hints 
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When  serving  hot  cocoa,  dip  a 
toothpick  in  melted  chocolate  and 
mark  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  on  the 
marshmellow  that  floats  on  the 
cocoa.  It  will  delight  the  children. 

You  can  restore  a  hardened  sponge 
by  covering  it  with  cold  water  and 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  borax.  Boil 
about  one  minute,  rub  dry  borax  into 
the  sponge  and  rinse  in  cold  water. 

Perk  up  the  curtain  arrangement 
in  your  child's  room  by  using  jump- 
ing ropes  as  curtain  tiebacks.  Tie 
them  in  bows  with  the  handles  dan- 
gling. 

If  you  have  trouble  sewing  rick- 
rack  or  braid,  place  a  piece  of  waxed 
paper  over  it,  sew  through  the  paper. 
When  finished  sewing,  peel  away  the 
paper. 

When  roasting  meat  put  it  in  the 
pan  fat  side  up  so  that  it  will  help  to 
baste  itself. 


If  you  are  in  a  hurry  for  baked  po- 
tatoes, you  can  cook  them  much 
faster  if  you'll  parboil  them  about 
five  minutes  and  grease  them  before 
you  put  them  in  to  bake. 

If  you're  taking  a  potted  plant  to 
a  shut-in,  choose  one  that  is  budding 
rather  than  one  in  full  bloom.  The 
person  receiving  the  plant  will  enjoy 
watching  it  burst  into  bloom. 

All  fresh  liver,  especially  calf's 
liver,  will  be  much  more  tender  when 
cooked  if  you'll  take  the  time  to  re- 
move the  thin  skin  covering  it.  In- 
sert a  sharp  knife  point  under  the 
skin  and  pull  it  away  from  the  liver. 

You'll  get  more  juice  from  lemons 
if  you  will  heat  them  in  the  oven — 
heat  them,  don't  roast  them — before 
you  squeeze  for  juice. 

Bacon  slices  won't  curl  if  you'll 
slash  the  edges  with  scissors. 


Holiday  Favorites 


4628 — Glamorous  style  for  Juniors,  lowered 
waist,  push-up  sleeves.  Printed  Pattern  in  Jr.  Miss 
Sizes  9  to  17.  Size  13  takes  4'4  yards  39-inch 
fabric.  35?. 

4821 — Half-size  flattery.  Note  longer  waist, 
smart  cut  of  collar.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  14'/2 
to  24 1/2 .  Size  16i/2  takes  4»/4  yards  35-inch;  % 
yard  contrast.  50)!. 

4960 — Smart  shirtdress  with  tucked  bodice;  8- 
gore  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women's  Sizes  36 
to  50.  Size  36  takes  5h2  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35tf. 

4637 — Begin  the  day  in  a  neat  duster.  Sew  it 
in  gay  cotton  print.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16  takes  3%  yards  39-inch 
fabric.  50<. 

9375 — Bib-front  casual  with  convertible  collar, 
six-gore  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes 
12  to  20;  40.  Size  16  takes  33/4  yards  39-inch 
fabric.  35e. 

4623 — Pattern-ful  of  gift  aprons  to  make  of 
remnants,  scraps.  Trim  with  ruffles,  binding, 
rickrack.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Medium 
Size  ONLY.  See  pattern  for  yardages.  35c. 


4637 

SIZES 


4821 

SIZES 
UV2-24V2 


4623 

ONE 
SIZE 
MEDIUM 


PATTERNS  4821,  4637  are  50*  each. 

PATTERNS  4628,  4960,  9375,  4623  are  35*  each. 


Pattern 
Number 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name   

Street  or  RFD 

City   

State   


Send  35c  for  full-color  Catalog-  of  Smart  Fall  and  Winter  Fashions.  Mail  to  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department,  232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILBOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

HEREFORD  BEEF  Calves  $95,  guaranteed,  free 
delivery.  Speers  Hereford  Farms,  Belle  Ver- 
non, Pa.  WA-9-8881.   

WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams.  Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered. H.  L.  Clapp,  Burlington,  Wisconsin. 
SHEEP — Keep     in    line     with    progress  and 
Profits.   Get  Hampshire  Sheep.   For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 
CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer   calves,    yearlings   and   springers.  Also 
Beef   Cross   Calves.   Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

North  Prairie.  Wis.  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  Inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

ENGLISH  LARGE  Blacks  are  recognized  as 
the  best  breed  in  the  world  for  cross-breed- 
ing. They  cross  well  with  any  breeds:  cross 
particularly  well  with  Duroc,  Landrace  and 
Yorkshire.  Send  for  catalogue,  cross-breed- 
ing folder,  photos.  Tweddle  Farms,  Depart- 
ment E,  Fergus,  Ontario,  Canada. 
DECEMBER  10:  Sale  Illinois  Registered  Bred 
Ewes,  Illinois'  better  purebred  ewes  of  pop- 
ular breeds  will  be  sold  starting  at  1:00  p.m.. 
Stock  Pavilion,  Urbana,  Illinois.  Inspection  of 
entries  and  sifting  starts  at  9:00  a.m.  For 
catalogs,  write:  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association,  110  Stock  Pavilion,  Di- 
vision E,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderblrd, 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

SEPTIC  TANKS,  Cesspools,  Outdoor  Toilets. 
Keep  clean  and  odorless  with  Northel  Septic 
Tank  Reactivator.  Bacterial  concentrate  breaks 
up  solids  and  grease — prevents  overflow,  back- 
up, odors.  Regular  use  saves  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water — 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Six  months  supply  only  $2.95,  postpaid  (money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction),  or  rush  post- 
card for  free  details.  Northel,  NL-11,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis  40,  Minnesota. 

FREE     80-Page     Catalog.     Western  saddles, 

riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 
Box  1864-A5,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

DRESSES  24*;  SHOES  39*;  Men's  Suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  New  York. 

BUY  DIRECT  from  factories.  Appliances, 
cameras,  watches!  Free  detailsl  Cam,  116  Mai- 
den Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

MR.  BUYER  save  up  to  50%  on  high  quality 
printing;  we  have  many  cuts  which  you  can 
use  free!  Our  printing  is  TOPS!  Raised  print- 
ing! Flat  printing!  We  know  how.  Peerless, 
266  Dean,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
POISON  ANTIDOTE  Calculator.  Twist  dial 
shows  immediately  symptoms — antedotes  for 
most  household  poisons.  $1.00  each.  Will-O- 
Matic,  561  Lakeshore,  Nice.  California. 
HEARING  AID  batteries,  save!  Free  list. 
Habs,  Box  51,  York,  Penria. 

PILES-HEMORRHOIDS  Quick  relief,  shrinks 
without  surgery  MONEY  BACK  guarantee. 
Send  $2.00  to  Circle  D  Labs.  Winchester,  Ken- 
tucky. 

100  FLINTS.  Fit  all  standard  lighters.  Full 
size.  Finest  quality.  $1.00  postpaid.  Arsi  Dis- 
tributors, 5343  North  Francisco,  Chicago  25, 
Illinois. 

FROM  OLD  MEXICO:  Authentic  Rhythm  In- 
struments.  Free  Circular.  Fiesta,  Box  3034, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

 FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  Im- 
proved land  in  productive  -soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

FLORIDA— 5  ACRES  $695— $10  month— no  in- 
terest.  Send  $10  for  contract  and  full  informa- 
tion on  this  amazing  tropical  south  Florida  land 
offer.  You  must  be  convinced  this  is  best  land 
bargain  in  Florida  or  deposit  refunded.  Webb 
Realty  Corporation.  639  NW  102  St.,  Dept.  LSP 
Miami  50,   Florida.  AD59021  (c)(7) 

 EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  8 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  nylon  rope  6ets.  Ank- 
lets,  rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft.  Samples. 
Nearest  dealer.    Bock's  Equip.,  Mattoon,  111. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 400  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30<f  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$11  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous.  Free 
Veterinary  List.  VETCO,  Box  6305,  Minne- 
apolis 23,  Minnesota. 

FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook — Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  In- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  Information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTER  WEEDS,  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  2511,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 

INSTRUCTION 

CIVIL  SERVICE.  Learn  about  this  field  of 
work  and  how  you  can  prepare  yourself  by 
home  study  for  a  high  entrance  mark.  Pri- 
vate organization.  Free  booklet.  No  obligation. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  W-58,  Rochester  4, 
N.  Y. 

EARN  WHILE  LEARNING.  Get  into  indus- 
try  and  learn  Tool-Die  Making,  Drafting,  En- 
gineering, Refrigeration,  Auto  Mechanics,  and 
Electronics.  Resident  and  home  study  train- 
ing. Education  Fund  available.  Write  Mr. 
Harry  Lebeson,  President,  Allied  Institute, 
1338  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Dept.  F24,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED 

OLD  COINS  Bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  II- 
lustrated  Catalog  25*.  Hutchinson's,  Box  4747, 
Philadelphia   34,  Pennsylvania. 


JEEPS— $223.00.  TRUCKS— $212.00.  Tractors— 
$68.09.  Tools,  Guns,  Typical  Government  Sur- 
plus Prices.  Buy  direct.  List  of  Depots,  Pro- 
cedure. Full  details  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises,  Wall  Street  Box  402-R3;  New 
York  5.  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle.  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-G3,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

HIGH  PAYING  Foreign  Jobs  Now  Open, 
Japan,  Europe,  South  America.  Jobs  on  ships 
and  Civil  Service.  Write  to:  International  Em- 
ployment, P.  O.  Box  115,  Boston  27,  Mass. 


STAMP  COLLECTING 


2500  U.  S.  Stamps  $1.00.  Cozatt,  1916  W.  Okla- 
homa, Enid,  Oklahoma. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  ln- 
formation.  West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana. 

EARN    $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
FACTORY  FRESH  Watches.  Small  payments. 
Worldwide   Imports,   1217-19  21st.,  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 

GALS  GLITTERING  Ring  Pen  Set  35*.  with 
fingernail  size  up  method.  Wayne's,  Box  3, 
Jefferson,  Iowa. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  co-operative 
publisher:  circular  free.  Forum  Publishing 
Company,  324  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  on  $500  month  plan.  Free 
details.  White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon  14,  Ohio. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits,  cavies, 
Chinchillas  or  mink  for  us.  Free  information. 
Keeney   Brothers,   New  Freedom,  Penn. 


New!  on  MICHIGAN  AVE.  at  12th  St.  in  Chicago 


Free  Covered  Parking  for  all  guests 


CHICAGO'S  ONLY  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL— RIGHT  ON 
MICHIGAN  AVENUE  ACROSS  FROM  GRANT  PARK.  Closest 
to  all  convention  centers — museums — theatres  and  shopping. 
Register  from  your  car.  Every  room  excitingly  furnished — tile 
bath  with  tub  and  shower,  free  TV,  AM  &  FM  Hi-Fi  radio,  room 
controlled  heating  and  air-conditioning.  Self  dialing  phones — 
24  hour  switchboard  and  message  service.  Free  ice  cubes. 
Room  service.  Atmospheric  restaurant  and  lounge.  Sun  deck. 
Private  dining  rooms.  Free  swimming  privileges  at  Acres  Cabana 
Club.  Phone  HA  7-8200.  Teletype  CG-82. 

Closest  to  all  Chicago  convention  centers.  Suites 
and  sample  display  rooms.  Private  meeting  and 
banquet  rooms. 


Members: 
AAA 

Best  Western  Motels 
Quality  Courts 


All  major  credit  cards  accepted. 

Write  for  rates,  free  maps>and  folders. 


Timim  MOTEL 

Michigan  Ave.  at  12th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


»  *  i  '  •  • 
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"I  know  you're  tired.  But  we've  got  to 
think  of  the  market  next  spring!" 

DOGS 

HUNTING  HOUNDS:  Cheap.  Trial.  Literature 
free.  Dixie  Kennels,  D9,  Herrick,  111. 

WHY  WALK  After  your  Cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups,  $15. 
Creekside   Kennels.    Beardsley,  Minnesota. 

 EARTHWORMS  

BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  teach  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell.  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL— 
Hybrid  red  wigglers— 3000— $5.95,  5000— $8.95, 
10,000 — $16.95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia. 

 SONGWRITERS  

SONGWRITERS,  Songs  published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers,   1075   Boylston   Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serve* 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave..  Detroit  9.  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 

CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hlllsboro,  Eaton.  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  In  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017.  

YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy.  Mgr. 
1139    William   St.,   Buffalo   6,    N.    Y.  Phone: 

Madison  2400.   

SERVING  12,000  FARMERS  In  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky.  Illinois).  EvansvUle  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansvllle  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  Al  Ludwig. 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bide  ,  Evansville  7, 
Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268.  

CENTRAL  CORN  BEIT  MARKETS 

CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  Is  a  pace-setter  on 
the  world's  largest  market.   Night  receiving 

service.  Stocker  8c  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr., 
Union  Stock   Yards,    Chicago   9,    111.  Phone: 

YArds  7-2340.  

EQUITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  serves  50,000  live- 
stock producers  on  the  Milwaukee  terminal 
market  and  with  7  auctions  located  around 
Wisconsin.  We  supply  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle and  lambs.  C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stockyards, 
Milwaukee  1.  Wis.  Phone:  Mitchell  6-6740. 
HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-  4611.  

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers — over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 

Bldg.,  Peoria  2,  111.  Phone  4-5410.  

ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  Is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  8c  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 

4-  5847  or  BRidge  1-0479.  

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  T.  W.  Fife,  Mgr.,  Live- 
stock  Exchange  Bldg.,   Sioux   City   11.  Iowa. 

Phone:  5-1668.  

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen: 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  8c  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 
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Low  Cost  All  The  Way? 

YOU  CAN'T  BEAT  I 


Roofing  &  Siding 


KEEP  YOUR  COSTS  10W  . . .  WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
WHEN  YOU  APPLY,  THRU  THE  YEARS! 

Low  original  cost  .  .  .  minimum 
repair  and  upkeep  .  .  .  long,  trou- 
ble-free service.  That's  why  your 
buy  is  galvanized  sheets!  For  best 
value,  buy  sheets  with  a  label 
that  shows  weight  of  zinc  coating 
in  ounces.  And  for  longer  service, 
specify  heavy- 
coated  sheets  such 
as  this  .  .  .  "Seal 
of  Quality"  


[FREE  INSTRUCTION  MANUALS? 

lilt  r°  f'eW  office  ; 

American  Zinc  Institute 

324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  NLP11 


+  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  .  SAVES  FEED 

*  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME  AND  WORK 

*  MORE  PROFIT  •  HEAVIER  WEANING  WT. 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning  .  .  . 
better  price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower's 
Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps 
feed  dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly  at 
all  4  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls  ford  to  top 
for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting 
Arraco  Zincgrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to 
save  freight;  easy  to  assemble. 


Now  available 
in  two 
sizes 


Double  stall  creep 
feeder  (above)  holds 
30  bushels,  takes 
care  of  40  calves; 
Single  stall  creep 
feeder  (right)  holds 
12  bushels,  takes 
care   of    20  calves. 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2322,  Quincy,  Illinois 


i^THE  KEYS  TO 

SYSTEM  FARMING 

American  Standard  Equipment 


Materials  Handling  Systems 
for  Every  Earm 

American  Planter  Co..  Burr  Oak.  Michigan,  pioneers 
in  the  manufacture  of  push  button  farming  systems 
—offers  the  following  equipment.  Check  items  of 
interest  to  you. 

Milking  Parlor  Feeding  systems   □ 

Hog  Parlor  feeding  systems   □ 

Bunk  feeders,  Beef   □ 

Bunk  feeders,  Hogs    □ 

Bunk  feeders.  Link  Augers   □ 

Storage  bins— Square   □ 

Systems  to  fill  &  unload  bins   □ 

Augers— Stationary   □ 

Augers— Portable   □ 

High  moisture  corn  auger  systems   □ 

Leg  elevators  300  to  3,000  B.P.H   □ 

Gravity  &  Auger  Boxes   □ 

Elevators,  chain   □ 

Ceneral  Plan  layout   □ 

Farmer  □  Student  □ 

□  Send  your  new  8-page  illustrated  portfolio. 

AMERICAN  PLANTER  CO. 


Our  Box  Score  on  Price  Forecasts 


WHEN  AN  EDITOR  sticks  his  neck 
out  month  after  month,  he  can 
expect  a  certain  number  of  people  to 
step  on  it.  If  the  boss  doesn't,  the 
readers  will,  and  the  advertisers 
might.  Mine  is  comparatively  free  of 
bruises  despite  the  continuance  of  a 
monthly  feature  launched  in  August, 

1959,  which  forecasts  the  top  prices 
of  choice  kinds  of  live  stock. 

We  are  referring  to  the  monthly 
Live  Stock  Producer's  Outlook  which 
appears  on  page  16.  Each  month  our 
panel  of  experts  comprised  of  69 
Producers  live  stock  salesmen  pro- 
vide us  with  their  best  thinking  on 
live  stock  prices,  market  trends  and 
live  stock  supplies.  These  men  mar- 
ket an  average  of  $3.5  million  worth 
of  live  stock  daily  for  over  a  half 
million  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Their  judgment  is  reliable  but  not 
infallible,  but  we  believe  that  a  box 
score  of  their  price  forecasts  on  all 
species  of  live  stock  is  worthy  of  your 
study  and  consideration  as  a  part  of 
your  marketing  program.  Keep  in 
mind  that  these  men  advise  us  of 
their  thinking  some  30  days  in  ad- 
vance of  publication.  An  analysis  of 
their  performance  during  the  12- 
month  period,  August  1959  to  August, 

1960,  reveals  these  highlights: 

•  On  Fat  Cattle,  the  best  score  was 
obtained  by  our  panel  in  the  Central 
Corn  Belt.  During  the  12-month  pe- 
riod, they  were  right  8  months;  wrong 

4  months. 

•  For  Market  Hogs,  the  best  score 
was  obtained  by  our  panel  in  the 
Western  Corn  Belt  which  was  right 
10  months;  wrong  2  months. 

•  On  Fat  Lambs,  the  best  we  could 
do  was  break  even:  right  6  months; 
wrong  6  months. 

•  On  Feeder  Calves,  our  West 
Coast  Panel  came  through  with  the 
best  score:  right  7  months;  wrong  5 
months. 

•  On  Feeder  Yearlings,  we  just 
didn't  get  up  to  taw.  We  were  right 

5  months;  wrong  7  months. 

We  figured  the  rights  and  wrongs 
on  the  basis  of  round  dollars.  Any 
price  within  $1  we  counted  right; 
any  price  off  by  $1  we  counted  wrong. 


We  recognize,  of  course,  that  being 
$1  off  is  small  comfort  where  dimes 
and  quarters  can  make  or  break  you. 
However,  forecasting  is  not  an  exact 
science. 

Supplementing  our  price  forecast, 
we  also  gave  our  readers  both  mar- 
ket trends  and  supply  estimates 
which  should  have  given  them  an 
edge  in  making  up  their  own  minds 
about  when  and  where  to  market  for 
the  best  price  possible. 

Just  for  the  record,  here's  a  run- 
down of  our  forecasts  on  Choice  Fat 
Cattle  and  Choice  Market  Hogs  by 
major  live  stock  areas  during  the 
12-month  period  under  discussion: 

Fat  Cattle  Price  Forecasts 
U.  S.  Area  Right  Wrong 

Eastern  Corn  Belt  7  5 

Central  Corn  Belt  8  4 

Western  Corn  Belt  5  7 

Southern  Area  7  5 

Western  Range  Area  7  5 

West  Coast  Area  4  8 

Market  Hog  Price  Forecasts 
U.  S.  Area  Right  Wrong 

Eastern  Corn  Belt  8  4 

Central  Corn  Belt  7  5 

Western  Corn  Belt  10  2 

Southern  Area  5  7 

Western  Range  Area  7  5 

West  Coast  Area  8  4 

From  the  above  tables  it  can  be 
seen  that  all  told,  our  forecasts  dur- 
ing the  year  were  right  on  Choice  fat 
cattle  38  times  and  wrong  34  times  in 
six  major  live  stock  marketing  and 
producing  areas  of  the  nation.  For 
hogs,  our  total  score  was  better,  be- 
ing right  35  times  and  wrong  27  times. 

Good  editors  shouldn't  advertise 
their  mistakes  (doctors  bury  theirs; 
lawyers  send  theirs  to  prison),  but  in 
the  interest  of  accuracy,  we  must  ad- 
vise you  not  to  sell  lambs  or  buy 
feeder  calves  or  yearlings  on  the 
basis  of  our  forecasts. 

Now  we  know  that  good  live  stock 
men  (and  our  readers  are  equal  to 
any  and  better  than  most)  would  not 
hold  us  responsible  for  market  losses. 
We're  not  crystal  ball  gazers,  but  we 
are  trying  to  give  you  honest,  re- 
liable advance  information  that 
should  be  helpful  to  you  in  making 
up  your  own  mind  for  any  long-run 
marketing  program. 


Your  Four  Best  Farm  Buys 


TVEVER  IN  THE  FIELD  of  human 
conflict,"  said  Winston  Churchill 
in  praise  of  the  R.A.F.,  "do  so  many 
owe  so  much  to  so  few!"  U.  S.  farm- 
ers caught  up  in  a  price-cost  conflict 
could  paraphrase  this  statement  in 
terms  of  their  four  best  farm  buys — 
credit,  electricity,  fertilizer  and  mar- 
keting service. 

On  credit,  Glenn  E.  Heitz,  director 
of  FCA's  Cooperative  Bank  Service, 
points  out  that  for  every  $1,000  of 
working  capital  a  farmer  adds  to  his 
operation,  he  receives  a  return  of 
from  $350  to  $400. 

These  returns  might  be  higher  if 
more  farmers  borrowed  from  their 
own  credit  cooperatives.  On  the 
whole,  farmers  obtain  only  17%  of 
their  credit  needs  in  this  manner.  If 
you  need  capital  for  a  live  stock  en- 
terprise, may  we  suggest  that  you 
get  in  touch  with  one  of  the  six 
Producers  Credit  Corporations  which 
are  wholly-owned  and  operated  by 
farmers.  Last  year,  these  six  credit 
corporations  loaned  in  excess  of  $113 
million  to  live  stock  producers. 

The  second  best  buy  for  farmers  is 
the  purchase  of  commercial  fertilizer 
to  supplement  natural  manure  used 
in  their  crop  programs.  Some  econo- 
mists estimate  that  each  ton  of  ma- 
nure is  worth  $6  whereas  for  each 


$1  invested  in  fertilizer  you  get  an 
average  return  of  $2.93  per  acre. 

The  third  best  buy  is  electricity. 
(See  Page  12.)  There  is  doubt  that 
electricity  is  your  cheapest  hired 
hand.  Farm  output  per  man-hour  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1940  due 
largely  to  increased  use  of  electrici- 
ty. The  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  for 
electrical  power  for  farm  use  has 
dropped  from  4.30  to  2.60  since  1940. 

When  you  can  feed  30  head  of  cat- 
tle for  as  little  as  30  worth  of  elec- 
tricity it  doesn't  pay  to  feed  by  hand 
as  your  labor  is  worth  only  3/10ths 
of  10  per  hour. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
is  the  efficient  marketing  service  for 
your  live  stock  when  you  consign  to 
Producers  only  nearly  100  live  stock 
markets  throughout  the  United 
States.  Consider  that  packer  buyers 
must  hit  the  dressing  percentage  of 
live  stock  they  buy  within  Vz  of  1% 
or  lose  their  jobs. 

You  can't  match  the  bargaining 
skill  of  the  experienced  live  stock 
buyer  who  is  in  the  market  every 
day.  So  your  best  bet  is  to  consign 
your  live  stock  to  Producers  whose 
experienced,  trustworthy  salesmen 
are  working  100%  in  your  behalf. 


ampier 


Roll  this  22SX  CUTTING-TYPE 
Letz  grinder  into  crib  driveways. 
Grind  ear  corn — small  grain  mixtures 
better  —  faster  out  of  the  weather, 
New  Mill  Feeder  with  hopper  end 
vertically  adjustable  saves  work  and 
time,  loads  grinder  evenly.  Lateral 
discharge  auger  swings  full  circle  to 
load  truck  or  wagon,  indoors  or  out, 
within  5V2  ft.  radius  without  resetting. 
LETZ  GRINDERS  DO  MORE — EARN  MORE 
Portable  PTO  or  Stationary  Grinders 
in  4  sizes.  New  PTO  drive,  V  Belt  or 
Roller  Chain,  for  540  or  1000  RPM 
Tractor  PTO.  Slant  or  Vertical  Type 
Auger  Elevators,  Mill  Feeder,  Drag 
Line  or  Magnets  optional  equipment. 
Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  dem- 
onstrate that  your  livestock  prefer 
Letz  feed  preparation. 

LETZ  Mfg.  Co.,  1151  E.  Rd.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Send  for  FREE  Plans, 
Parts  List,  idea  Book 


Name  _ 
Address 
Town  _ 


My  favorite  dealer  is  

Now  Available— 3,000  lbs. 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

New  Low  Price 


F.O.8.  factor/ 
10  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGHT  Model  500  comes  complete  for 
easy,  perfect  installation.  1/10  of  1%  accuracy. 
Fits  into  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment. 
Read  weight  from  normal  standing  position.  Also 
complete  fully  mobile  and  semi-portable  models. 
Clip  ad  now  and  mail  for  all  the  details. 

FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.  Dept. 1 2-G, Chicago  25,  III. 


•  PROVEN 

•  LOWEST 

•  COST 

LIFETIME  ALL  STEEL  CABLE!  Movable 
Stand!  Greatest  advance  improvement  in  oil- 
ers in  years!  Before  you  buy  an  oiler  investi- 
gate NU-WAY!  Many  models  to  choose  from! 
LOWEST  PRICES  IN  HISTORY!  Write  for 
literature  and  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER! 
NU-WAY,  Box  552,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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United  Cerebral  Palsy 

JOB 
TRAINING 

JOIN  THE 

MINUTE 
MARCH 

29 


PAST 


Who  are  Troubled  with 

Bladder  Trouble 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 


Nervousness-Tiredness, 
Loss  of  Physical  Vigo 


The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  completely  equipped  to 
give  the  latest  and  most  modern  scientific  Diagnostic  and 
treatment  services. 

The  highly  trained  Staff  of  Doctors  and  Technicians  is  so 
extensive  that  your  physical  conditions  may  be  thoroughly 
checked  during  the  day  you  arrive  here. 

Treatments  Are 
Particularly  for  Men 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  an  institution  de- 
voted particularly  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  men 
of  advancing  years.  If  you  were  to  visit  here  you  would 
find  men  of  all  walks  of  life.  Here  for  one  purpose — 
improving  their  health  and  adding  years  of  happiness 
to  their  lives. 


Facilities  for  the  Non- Surgical 
Treatment  of  Rectal  and  Colon 
and  Reducible  Hernia 

Rectal  and  Colon  disorders  are  often  associated 
with  Glandular  Inflammation.  These  disorders  if 
not  corrected  will  gradually  grow  worse  and  often 
require  painful  and  expensive  surgery. 

Our  NON-SURGICAL  methods  of  treating 
Hernia  are  so  certain  that  every  patient  accepted 
for  treatment  is  given  a  Lifetime  Certificate  of 
Assurance. 

Our  Hernia  treatments  require  no  hospitaliza- 
tion, anesthesia  or  a  long  expensive  period  of  con- 
valescence. 

We  have  the  facilities  to  treat  either  of  these 
disorders  with  or  without  Glandular  Inflammation 
treatments. 


The  Cause  may  be 
Glandular  Inflammation 

Men  as  they  grow  older  too  often  become  negligent  and  take  for 
granted  unusual  aches  and  pains.  They  mistakenly  think  that  these 
indications  of  111  Health  are  the  USUAL  signs  of  older  age. 

This  negligence  can  prove  Tragic,  resulting  in  a  condition  where  ex- 
pensive and  painful  surgery  is  the  only  chance. 

If  you,  a  relative  or  a  friend  have  the  symptoms  of  111  Health  indicated 
above,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Glandular  Inflammation. 

GLANDULAR  INFLAMMATION  very  commonly  occurs  in  men  of 
middle  age  or  past  and  is  accompanied  by  such  physical  changes  as 
Frequent  Lapses  of  Memory,  Early  Graying  of  the  Hair  and  Excess 
Increase  in  weight . . .  signs  that  the  Glands  are  not  functioning  properly. 

Neglect  of  such  conditions  or  a  false  conception  of  inadequate  treat- 
ments cause  men  to  grow  old  before  their  time  .  .  .  leading  to  premature 
senility,  loss  of  vigor  in  life  and  possibly  incurable  conditions. 

NON-SURGICAL  TREATMENTS 

The  non-surgical  treatments  of  Glandular  Inflammation  and  other  dis- 
eases of  older  men  afforded  at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  have  been  the 
result  of  over  20  years  scientific  research  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  Doc- 
tors who  were  not  satisified  with  painful  surgical  treatment  methods. 

The  War  brought  many  new  techniques  and  many  new  wonder  work- 
ing drugs.  These  new  discoveries  were  added  to  the  research  develop- 
ment already  accomplished.  The  result  has  been  a  new  type  of  non- 
surgical treatment  that  is  proving  of  great  benefit  to  men  suffering 
from  Glandular  Inflammation,  Rectal,  Colon  or  Hernia  trouble. 

During  the  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000  cities  and  towns  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  successfully  treated  here  at 
Excelsior  Springs.  Undoubtedly  one  or  more  of  these  men  are  from 
your  locality  or  close  by. 

COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  AT  LOW  COST 

On  your  arrival  here  we  first  make  a  complete  examination.  The 
Doctors  who  examine  you  are  experienced  specialists.  You  are  told 
frankly  what  your  condition  is  and  the  cost  of  the  treatments  you  need. 
You  then  decide  whether  or  not  you  will  take  treatments  recommended. 

Definite  Reservations  Not  Necessary 

If  your  condition  is  acute  and  painful  you  may  come  here  at  once  with- 
out reservation.  Complete  examination  will  be  made  promptly. 

Select  Your  Own  Hotel  Accommodations 

Treatments  are  so  mild  that  hospitalization  is 
not  necessary  so  the  saving  in  your  expense  is  con- 
siderable. You  are  free  to  select  any  type  of  hotel 
accommodation  you  may  desire. 

DO  SOMETHING  TODAY 

Taking  a  few  minutes  right  now  in  filling  out  the  coupon 
below  may  enable  you  to  better  enjoy  the  future  years 
of  your  life  and  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
you  ever  made. 


Free 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  GIVES 
YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  has  published  a  New  FREE  Book  that  is  fully 
illustrated  and  deals  with  Diseases  peculiar  to  men.  It  gives  excellent  fac- 
tual knowledge  and  could  prove  of  utmost  importance  to  your  future  life. 
It  tells  how  new  modern  non-surgical  methods  are  proving  successful. 
It  is  to  your  best  interest  in  life  to  write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
Dept.  B5375 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  without  obligation,  your 
New  FREE  Book  on  NON-SURGICAL  Treatment  of  Diseases.  I 
am  interested  in  full  information  on  the  Disorder  of  (Please  Check 
Box)      □  Hernia      □  Rectal-Colon      □  Glandular  Inflammation. 


Name. 


Address. 


City  State. 


D.  K.  Shaules  (left  above)  shows  one  of  his 
portable  Morea  feeder-storage  units  on  winter 
range.  It  eliminates  much  work— the  feeder 
needs  to  be  checked  only  once  a  week. 


Cattle  in  cornstalks,  sorghum  stubble  or 
other  harvested  fields  thrive  on  the  Morea  sup- 
plement program.  Portable  feeder  units  keep  the 
supplement  handy  wherever  the  cattle  move. 


Reputation  cattleman,  D.  K.  SHAULES,  says— 


"MOREA  liquid  feed  is  tops  for  wintering" 


Pure-bred  Hereford  breeder,  D.  K. 
Shaules,  of  Ballantine,  Montana,  likes 
MOREA  liquid  supplement  so  well  that 
he  uses  it  the  year  'round  for  cows, 
calves,  heifers  and  a  few  bulls.  He 
says,  "MOREA  liquid  feed  is  the  ideal 
wintering  supplement.  It  completely 
eliminates  any  caking  labor  and  re- 
duces feeding  cost  remarkably.  And 
cattle  seem  to  take  just  what  they 
need— they  don't  overeat. 

"Our  cattle  on  Morea  supplement  last  year 
came  through  the  winter  in  better  shape  than 
ever  before  and  we  didn't  lose  a  one.  We  keep 
commercial  cattle  as  well  as  purebreds  and 
use  Morea  liquid  feed  for  both. 

"We  winter  our  cows  on  Morea  liquid  feed, 
free  choice,  plus  15  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
head  per  day.  Calves  get  10  pounds  of  hay  per 
day  with  Morea  supplement.  Our  cattle  look 
better,  have  a  good  hair  coat,  eat  better  and 
clean  better  at  calving.  We  use  7  'trail-a- 
feeders'— portable  Morea  storage-feeder 
f  units  — that  are  our  cheapest  hired  men." 

I        IDEAL  FEED  ALL  YEAR 

On  grass  or  stubble  fields,  in  range  or  farm 
^  wintering  programs  or  in  feedlots,  thousands 


Morea®  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Feed  Service  Corporation.  i  
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of  cattlemen  and  sheep  raisers  are  finding  that 
Morea  liquid  feed  is  the  ideal  supplement.  It 
is  a  labor-saver  and  money-maker  from  Mon- 
tana to  Texas  and  from  California  to  the 
East  Coast. 

FITS  ANY  FEED  PLAN 

Like  the  many  livestockmen  now  using 
Morea  supplement,  you,  too,  can  easily  con- 
vert to  this  liquid  feed  program  and  make 
money  doing  it.  This  liquid  supplement  is 
easy  to  handle,  store  and  feed.  In  addition, 
the  key  ingredient,  ethanol  (ethyl  alcohol), 


will  help  your  cattle  and  sheep  digest  their 
feeds  faster.  It  improves  nitrogen  retention 
and  produces  extra  feeding  value  out  of 
roughage  and  grain.  Morea  liquid  feed  also 
contains  molasses,  urea  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  trace  mineral  elements,  methionine  and 
vitamin  D— all  valuable  in  ruminant  nutri- 
tion. For  full  details  on  how  the  Morea  feed 
program  works,  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start.  You  can  get 
MOREA  liquid  feed  promptly  in  most 
areas.  Write  now  to  the  address  be- 
low for  full  information. 


FEED  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  Crete,  Nebraska 

OR 

U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS  CO.,  99  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16 -or -1901  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  57 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  Morea  liquid  feed,  including  the  new 
4-page  summary  report  of  how  it  works. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS 


CITY_ 


.  STATE_ 


Mixer-distributorships  are  still  available  in  some  livestock  areas. 
If  interested,  write  in  on  your  business  letterhead. 


 i 
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TYPES 


TORSION-SPRING  CHEVROLETS  — They're  the  latest  editions  of  the 

trucks  that  scrapped  the  hard-riding  I-beam  axle  and  proved  the  im- 
portant advantages  of  independent  front  suspensions!  You  can  read 
actual  owner  reports  on  how  torsion-spring  Chevies  get  more  work 
done  in  a  day,  take  the  roughest  off-the-road  treatment  and  still  go 
thousands  of  extra  miles  before  trade-in.  But  there's  nothing  so  en- 
lightening as  a  few  minutes  behind  the  wheel.  Drive  a  '61  Chevy  just 
once,  and  you'll  never  be  satisfied  with  a  front  axle  truck  again. 

REAR-ENGINE  CORVAIR  95's— a  totally  new  kind  of  truck  that'll  carry 
up  to  1,900  lbs.  on  a  nimble  95"  wheelbase  and  practically  pay  for 
itself  in  savings!  All  three  Corvair  95's— two  pickups  and  a  panel- 
offer  more  load  space  than  a  conventional  half-tonner.  Yet  they  measure 
more  than  2  feet  shorter  from  bumper  to  bumper.  Space  isn't  all  they 
save,  either.  Their  air-cooled  rear  engine  gets  by  on  less  gas  and  never 
uses  water  or  antifreeze.  (You  never  have  to  worry  about  radiator  repairs 
or  new  hose  connections!)  You  get  a  cab  with  plenty  of  space.  Great 
visibility.  Level-riding  4-wheel  independent  suspen- 
sion. This  one  you've  got  to  see!  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


SEE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  ON  WORTH  NOW  AT  YOUR  CHEVROLET  DEALERfS 
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•  Cattle  Prices  are  Looking  Better  •  Indiana  Live  Stock  Marketing 

•  Sell  Hogs  that  You  Never  See  •  Artificial  Insemination  of  Ho£s 


IREDS  as  it 


It 


rand  i 


ANNOUNCIN 
Mew  Idea 


•Patented 


SPREADS  MANURE  EVENLY. 
EVEN  IF  IT'S  FROZEN! 


WEATHER'S  NO  PROBLEM  WITH 
THIS  130  BU.  FLAIL  SPREADER 


THE  SECRET'S  IN  THE  FLAILS.  Undershot  action 
throws  manure  down  and  back  for  an  unusually 
even,  80-90"  wide  pattern,  regardless  of  cross 
wind.  Flails  are  powered  through  a  Warner  bevel 
gear  box  and  roller  chain  drive. 


■  New  Idea  proudly  announces  an  all-new  flail-type 
spreader  which  does  an  excellent  even-spreading  job  in  sub- 
zero weather,  or  on  shirtsleeve  days.  A  large  steel  hood 
covers  the  flails  for  maximum  safety  and  keeps  flying 
manure  low  where  the  wind  cannot  carry  it.  We  tested  it  on 
our  torture  track  and  tested  it  on  farms  in  sub-zero  weather 
to  prove  its  ability  to  spread  sloppy  manure  without  build- 
up, as  well  as  spread  frozen  manure. 

The  New  Idea  Flail  Spreader  has  a  130  bushel  capacity, 
and  a  low  53%"  profile  for  easy  loading  with  barn  cleaner 
or  hydraulic  loader.  It  has  a  water-repellent  Penta-treated 
box,  full-length  steel  flares,  and  many  other  long  life 
features.  Heavy-duty  conveyor  is  standard;  extra  heavy  is 
optional.  Only  New  Idea  offers  this  years-ahead  spreader 
and  dares  to  back  it  up  with  a  full-year  guarantee  the  same 
as  on  all  New  Idea  spreaders.  See  it  at  your  New  Idea 
dealer's— $195  down  on  the  New  Idea  Finance  Plan  buys  it! 


 MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!  • 

New  Idea  Please  send  me  free  literature 

Box  104,  Coidwater,  Ohio  on  the  spreaders  checked. 


New  idea's  complete  line  gives  you  the  right 
type  &  size  spreader  for  any  type  or  size  farm 


GROUND  DRIVE 
SPREADERS 


DUMP  TRUCK 
SPREADER 


FLAIL  SPREADER 

□  130  bushel 


SHREDS  FINE,  SPREADS  EVEN.  See  that  pattern? 
The  NEW  IDEA  flail  spreader  handles  frozen 
manure  or  sloppy  manure  without  build-up  in  sub- 
zero weather.  Easy-to-reach  lever  gives  5  conveyor 
speeds,  plus  neutral. 


□  95  bushel   □  70  bushel 

□  125  bushel   □  95  bushel 

□  145  bushel   □  75  bushel,  4-wheel  □  6  tons  or  more    □  "Facts  on  Financing" 

FOLDER 

NAME  . 


STUDENT  □ 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


-STATE. 


N#  >(MAt 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
Sara  Kay  Burns,  who,  elegantly 
gowned  and  crowned,  ruled  with 
stately  dignity  as  Queen  of  the  1960 
American  Royal  Livestock  Show  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tall  (5'9"),  blonde,  blue-eyed  Sara 
Kay  hails  from  Caruthersville,  Mo., 
and  is  studying  home  economics  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  Only 
19,  she  has  already  worn  the  crowns 
of  National  Soybean  Queen,  Nation- 
al Cotton  Picking  Queen,  National 
Catfish  Derby  Queen,  Miss  Nancy  at 
the  Missouri  State  Fair,  and  has 
been  runner-up  to  Miss  Missouri 
for  the  past  two  years. 

To  her  gifts  of  beauty  and  talent 
in  playing  the  piano,  organ,  and 
clarinet,  Sara  Kay  can  now  add  live 
stock  handling.  She  charmed  "Zato," 
Grand  Champion  Steer  of  the  Royal, 
into  standing  patiently  while  his  pic- 
ture was  taken  by  Fennell-Gibson, 
Kansas  City. 
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With  SULMET  you  can  treat  an  entire  herd  as  easily  as  one  animal. 


SULMET  ARRESTS 
FOOT  ROT... THIEF 
OF  THE  FEED  LOT ! 

Dependable  Cyanamid  product  checks  the  weight 
and  profit  losses  caused  by  this  prevalent  disease 


Foot  rot  is  the  big  source  of  in- 
come loss  when  otherwise  sound 
cattle  hit  the  feed  lot.  If  you  want 
to  make  money  on  feeder  cattle 
you  have  to  whip  foot  rot .  . .  and 
shipping  fever. 

In  beef  cattle  sulmet®  treats 
pink  eye,  pneumonia,  calf  scours, 
shipping  fever,  coccidiosis,  foot 
rot,  metritis,  acute  mastitis, 
uterine  infections  and  bacterial 
scours.  No  other  sulfa  matches  it. 

SULMET  is  the  ideal  treatment 
for  feeder  and  breeder  stock  be- 
cause it  builds  £ast,  effective  blood 
levels,  has  a  wider  bacteria  range 
and  longer,  effective  action. 
SULMET  comes  in  a  variety  of  dos- 
age forms  for  use  as  each  case 
may  require— OBLETS®  for  oral 
use,  drinking  water  solution,  as 
an  injectable,  or  as  a  drench. 

Another  important  advan- 
tage of  sulmet  is  the  fact  that 
you  can  treat  a  single  animal  or 
mass-treat  an  entire  herd  with 
equal  ease  and  success. 

Three  exclusive  advantages 
In  tests  sulmet  established 
higher  blood  levels  than  any  other 


sulfa  drug.  This  means  surer, 
faster  action  against  a  variety  of 
costly  diseases,  sulmet  goes  to 
work  fast  and  the  full  strength 
of  the  dose  gets  right  into  the 
animal's  system  for  the  most 
effective  attack  against  disease 
organisms. 

The  wide  range  of  SULMET 
against  many  strains  of  staphylo- 
cocci, streptococci  and  Gram- 
negative  organisms,  including 
Pasteurella  sp.  gives  you  added 
safety,  dependability  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

In  addition,  SULMET  is  not 
rapidly  excreted— stays  in  the 
animal's  system  for  longer, 
stronger  action  to  do  a  thorough 
job  of  treating. 

During  the  bad  weather 
months  ahead  help  keep  your 
beef  production  coming  by  con- 
trolling disease  losses  with 
SULMET.  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion on  the  effective  use  of  SULMET 
in  treating  many  major  beef 
cattle  diseases  that  cause  loss  of 
income. 

SULMET  is  available  wherever 


Don't  let  disease  setbacks  offset 
growth  and  weight  gains  in  your 
good  feeder  cattle! 


veterinary  products  are  sold. 
American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  ®SULMET  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark 
for  sulfamethazine. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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SULMET 

FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 


Another  Partner  for  the  New  Generation  of  Power: 


John  Deere  Spreaders  shred  and  spread  manure  uniformly  at  speeds  up  to  6  mph. 


Hustle  up  all  chores  and  field  work  with  a  John  Deere  Spreader 


Work  piles  up  whenever  manure  hauling  bogs  down.  John  Deere 
Spreaders  have  steadfast  reputation  for  cutting  manure-handling 
time  to  rock  bottom — clearing  the  deck  for  other  jobs.  John  Deere 
Spreaders  are  built  with  extra  strength  from  hitch  to  widespread 
for  working  at  speeds  up  to  6  mph,  year  after  year.  Hitch,  frame, 
and  box  are  tied  together  with  heavy  steel  ribs  ...  a  rigid  unit  that 
won't  bend  out  of  shape,  get  bulgy  sides,  or  sway-back  jostling  under 
heavy  loads  over  rough,  frozen  ground. 

John  Deere  Spreaders  give  smooth,  positive  action  at  fast  speeds 
...  no  jerking  or  uneven  tension  in  drives  to  cause  excessive  wear 
and  costly  breakdowns.  High-grade  roller  bearings  at  both  ends 
make  beaters  and  widespread  light  running.  Rugged  beaters  spread 
all  manure  uniformly.  Blunt-end  beater  teeth  shred  straw-packed 
manure  with  minimum  of  power. 

Four  sizes:  76-  and  95-bushel  ground-driven,  95-  and  134-bushel 
PTO.  See  complete  line  at  your  John  Deere  dealer's. 


JOHN  DEERE 


3300  River  Drive,  Moline,  Illinois 


John  Deere  Loader  and  Spreader 
make  a  hard-to-beat  working  team 
.  .  .  always  ready  to  slice  manure- 
handling  to  absolute  minimum. 


john  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 
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RUSSIA  ENVIES  U.  S.  MEAT  pro- 
duction more  than  anything  else, 
reports  Carl.  F.  Neumann,  general 
manager,  National  Live  Stock  &  Meat 
Board.  The  average  Russian  con- 
sumes 88  grams  of  protein  daily  but 
only  17  grams  of  that  amount  is  of 
animal  origin.  In  the  United  States, 
the  average  per  capita  consumption 
of  protein  is  also  88  grams  but  71 
grams  are  of  animal  origin. 

MAN  AND  INSECTS  exist  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  war  which  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries.  At  present, 
man  has  the  upper  hand.  Both  man 
and  insects  are  hunters  and  trappers. 
Man  has  used  bows  and  arrows, 
spears  (with  poison  tip),  snares  and 
pitfalls.  Insects  have  too.  The  wasp 
uses  poison  darts  to  paralyze  its  prey. 
Ant  lions  build  pitfalls  in  the  sand  to 


catch  unwary  ants  and  other  small 
insects.  The  caddisfly  employs  a 
silken  snare  to  capture  small  acquatic 
creatures. 

The  tiger  beetle  digs  a  hole  in  the 
earth,  and  "sets"  its  trap-like  jaws 
for  passing  game.  Tiny  insects  pos- 
sess amazing  strength.  The  ant  lifts 
weights  equivalent  to  man  hoisting 
four  tons.  Beetles  trudge  along  under 
loads  850  times  their  own  weight 
(similar  to  a  man  lifting  a  small 
ship).  Insects  are  also  possessed  with 
a  blood-hound  sense  of  smell,  keen 
hearing  and  eagle-like  vision. 

PEOPLE  ARE  EATING  MORE  meat 
and  fewer  potatoes,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  found  in  a  survey 
of  food  habits.  The  average  American 
(men,  women  and  children)  last  year 
consumed  a  total  of  1,500  pounds  of 
food,  a  drop  of  100  pounds  per  person. 
(Of  the  total  about  10%  or  157  pounds 
were  red  meat  products).  As  com- 
pared with  30  years  ago,  people  are 
eating  50%  more  citrus  fruits  and  to- 
matoes, 12%  more  eggs  and  dairy 
products,  31%  more  coffee,  tea  and 
cocoa.  Consumption  of  flour  and 
cereal  products  has  dropped  37% ;  po- 
tatoes 33%.  Consumption  of  animal 
fat  is  lagging  with  butter  losing 
ground  to  oleo;  lard  to  corn  and  vege- 
table oils. 

The  population  boom  means  addi- 
tional shifts  in  consumer  foods  by 
1965  as  these  predictions  indicate: 
44%  more  meat,  poultry,  fish  and 
dairy  products;  39%  more  bakery 
products;  42%  more  fresh  vegetables; 
52 %  more  fresh  fruits;  39%  more  cof- 
fee, tea  and  soft  drinks;  60%  more 
meals  eaten  out  with  a  53%  increase 
in  between  meal  snacks.  New  wonder 
foods  are  coming  from  laboratory 
kitchens  of  food  manufacturers  — 
canned  scrambled  eggs,  spaghetti  and 
meat  sauce,  chicken  and  rice  —  all 
"activated"  and  made  edible  by  add- 
ing hot  water.  No  cooking  is  required. 
An  eastern  bakery  is  advertising  its 
products  now  with  musical  billboards 
along  New  York  highways. 
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YOU  CAN  HEAT  YOUR  HOME 

cheaper  with  oil  than  with  propane 
gas  or  electricity,  according  to  a 
three-year  home  heating  study  by  ag 
engineers  at  North  Dakota  Station. 
Comparative  home  heating  costs  per 
degree  day  were  less  than  $2  for  oil, 
$2.98  for  propane  gas,  $5.30  a  day  for 
electricity.  The  three  new  houses 
tested  had  the  same  basic  floor  plans. 
The  costs  were  figured  on  the  basis 
of  fuel  oil  at  150  per  gallon,  propane 
gas  at  170  and  electricity  for  heating 
at  IVzt  per  kilowatt  hour  plus  30  per 
kw  hour  for  operating  the  furnace. 
Electric  heating,  however,  does  have 
advantages  to  justify  its  premium 
cost  such  as  lower  installation  costs, 
safety,  odorless,  quiet,  fewer  drafts, 
uniform  heat,  better  thermostats. 

MATCHING  THE  RIGHT  ENGINE 

speed  of  your  tractor  to  the  load 
pulled  can  result  in  fuel  savings  of 
11.1  to  33%  or  from  $433  to  $700  dur- 
ing the  work-life  of  the  tractor,  re- 
port ag  engineers  S.  G.  Huber  and 
B.  J.  Lamp,  Ohio  State  University. 
They  tested  five  gasoline  and  three 
diesel  tractors.  For  light  loads,  up  to 
66%  greater  engine  efficiency  was 
obtained  by  reducing  engine  speeds. 
Greatest  fuel  savings  were  obtained 
by  operating  at  optimum  throttle  set- 
tings, especially  at  low  load  levels. 

A  NEW  GROWTH  CHEMICAL  for 

plants  has  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
N.  E.  Tolbert,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. Dubbed  CCC,  the  chemical 
can  make  plants  short  and  stocky, 
change  flowering  time  and  improve 


yield.  It  has  been  tested  on  wheat, 
cucurbits,  poinsettias,  tomatoes  and 
other  plants.  Treated  wheat  grows 
shorter  and  tillers  more,  plants  have 
stronger  stems  and  darker  green 
coloring.  Tillering  refers  to  a  plant 
sending  out  more  than  one  stem  that 
will  bear  fruit  which  means  more 
wheat  production  per  plant.  CCC- 
treated  plants  grow  short  and  stocky 
or  just  the  opposite  of  tall  and  elon- 
gated growth  obtained  by  Gibberel- 
lin,  another  plant  growth  stimulator. 
More  complete  control  of  plant 
growth  is  possible  by  teaming  up 
CCC  with  Gibberellic  acid.  American 
Cyanimid  Co.  is  producing  CCC  for 
experimental  use. 

PLANTING  FIELD  WINDBREAKS 

in  parallel  belts  is  a  good  invest- 
ment for  most  farms.  Windbreaks 
conserve  soil  and  water  and  improve 
crop  growth  and  yields.  They  reduce 
wind  velocity  by  30%  or  more  and 
reduce  wind  erosion,  sand  blasting  of 
crops  and  damage  from  hot  winds 
such  as  firing  in  corn.  Windbreaks 
trap  snowfall  and  increase  soil  mois- 
ture and  serve  to  reduce  evaporation 
of  moisture  in  summer  months.  They 
are  an  asset  to  wildlife,  serving  as 
food  and  cover  during  the  year. 
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GEHL  SELF-UNLOADING 
FORAGE  BOX 


always  busy... a  size  lerfit  your  need 


No  forks,  no  rakes  .  .  .  this  forage  box  un- 
loads itself.  PTO  powered,  it  feeds  forage 
into  this  Gehl  Hi-Throw  blower  at  ton-a- 
minute  speed.  Makes  silo-filling  or  hay- 
handling  a  quick-time  job. 


Perfect  partner  for  feeding  concentrates, 
silage  or  chopped  hay.  Handy  controls  on 
box  right  behind  tractor  seat.  A  size  to 
fit  your  need  ...  2  — 4  or  6-foot  sides... 
16  feet  long,  or  build  to  any  length. 


Ear  corn,  shelled  corn  or  small  grains  can 
all  be  hauled  and  unloaded  with  this  grain- 
tight  box.  It's  shown  with  the  Gehl  400 
Recutter.  Tandem-wheel  running  gear 
makes  backing  or  tight  turns  easy. 


This  self-unloading  box  easily  teams  up 
with  your  other  feedmaking  equipment. 
Here  it  is  unloading  into  the  Gehl  Mix-All. 
It's  a  combination  that  can  unload,  grind 
and  mix  2  tons  of  feed  in  minutes. 


SEE  YOUR  GEHL  DEALER  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  UM-41-7,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  information  on  the  items  checked 

□  Self-Unloodmg  Forage  Box     □  400  Recutter 

□  Mix- All 

NAME  

ROUTE  TOWN  

STATE   [Jlama  student 


GEHL 


Tell  our  advertisers  that  you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live 

Stock  Producer 


Send  a  CHRISTMAS  CARD  That  Pays  Its  Way 

For  those  special  friends  who  deserve  more  than  a  card,  send  a  year's 
subscription  to  National  Live  Stock  Producer.  Your  gift  subscription 
will  reach  them  not  once,  but  12  times  a  year  to  remind  them  of  your 
friendship  and  best  wishes.  Make  out  a  list  today  and  send  with  500 
for  each  name.  Or,  if  you  would  rather,  make  it  $1  for  three  years. 
Send  to: 

National  Live  Stock  Producer      139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 


Now  in  two  sizes:  15  ft.  feeder  has  250  bushel 
capacity  . . .  7V2  ft.  feeder  has  125  bushel  capacity 


Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 

Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 


Now  ...  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  for  cattle! 
Available  in  2  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  large 
or  small  herds.  The  large  size  feeds  100  cattle  for 
a  week  on  one  filling,-  the  IV2  foot  feeder  does 
the  same  for  50  head.  Saves  over  100  hours  of 
labor  in  a  years  time.  You  make  big  feed  savings, 
too  —  the  special  designed  trough  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste.  Even  more  important,  it  keeps 
feed  clean,  fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat 
more  .  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BOX  2374  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Peed  available  around  the  clock.  Cattle  keep 
busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long.  Even  timid  ani- 
mals have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't 
been  worked  over.  Helps  eliminate  runts. 

Built  to  give  1  5  to  20  years  of  service  with  heavy 
rust-resisting  steel  .  . .  ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


BROWER— World's  Largest  Line  of  Livestock 
and  Poultry  Equipment.  Mail  coupon  below 
for  free  circulars.  Check  items  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Send  fo  Brower  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Box  2374,  Quincy,  Illinois 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 


□  Kleen-Feed  Cartle  Feeder 

□  Calf  Creep  Feeder 


|   |  Brower  Hog  Equipment 
|   |  Brower  Poultry  Equipment 


Name  _ 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
Town  


State. 


you 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 
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CLEANS  ITSELF  AT  A  TOUCH 
OF  A  PIG'S  NOSE 

SELF 
KLEEN'R 

ANITARY  DRINKING  CUP 

•  Water  flows  only 
when  pig's  nose 
touches  paddle  acti- 
vating sensitive  valve. 

•  Dirt  and  settlings 
carried  away  through  drain  spout.  •  No  over- 
flow into  pen.  •  Adjustable  for  water  pressure. 
#  Finished  in  non-rusting  "Sani-glaz".  •  SVi"  X 
4'/j"  x  63/4".  Wt.  2  lbs.  •  Will  serve  hogs  oi 
oil  sizes.  See  your  dealer  or  write: 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 

Fairfield   1,  Iowa 
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'REVOLVING" 

Automatic, 

CATTLE  OILER 

Rtvotvtionary  tmprovi 
In  C,Hl«  Rubbing  And 
Oiting  Equipment 

Giant  steel-tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded-steel 
rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil-flow!  No 

f lumps,  no  valves,  it's  service  free.  Portable!  Pull  it 
rom  one  feed  lot  to  another.  Single  unit  handles  up  to 
200  bead.  Hogs  use  it  too! 

Writo  For  Illustrated  literature  and 
low  Introductory  Prices 


RUB  'N  ROll  CO. 


D.pt.   RN -5 

29th  &  Clay  St«. 


OMAHA  12,  NEBR. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night's  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  I 


"In  the  November  issue  your  editorial 
(Your  Four  Best  Farm  Buys)  states  that 
for  every  $1,000  a  farmer  adds  to  his  work- 
ing capital  he  receives  a  return  of  $350 
to  $400. 

"On  what  commodity  does  any  farmer 
anywhere  get  a  net  or  even  a  gross  return 
of  35  to  40%?  I'm  sure  it's  not  that  much 
on  land,  live  stock  or  grain. 

"If  you  have  any  proof  of  your  statement 
from  someone  who  has  done  so  would  you 
reveal  his  name  or  business  and  his  ad- 
dress? My  confidence  over  the  years  in 
your  magazine  prompts  me  to  ask  this." 

— George  W.  Klatte 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

•  To  Mr.  Klatte  and  other  discrim- 
inating readers  we  must  apologize  for 
lack  of  proof  of  this  statement.  We 
quoted  Glenn  E.  Heitz,  director  of  FCA's 
Cooperative  Bank  Service,  who  says  he 
was  quoted  accurately,  but  that  he  has 
no  specific  proof  either.  He  accepted  the 
figure  from  USDA. 

We  can  cite  one  example  that  might 
justify  the  statement.  John  Henry  Frank- 
lin of  Hickory  Tavern,  South  Carolina 
reports  a  return  of  $1,500  from  one  acre 
of  aromatic  tobacco.  There  are  no  acreage 
controls  on  aromatic  and  the  U.  S.  ciga- 
rette industry  needs  a  whopping  100  mil- 
lion pounds  of  aromatic  each  year  to 
blend  with  other  tobacco  to  give  ciga- 
rettes a  pleasing  aroma. 

At  present  99%  of  U.  S.  supplies 
of  aromatic  are  imported  from  Turkey, 
Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Russia.  The  U.  S. 
produces  only  365,000  pounds  annually — 
less  than  1%  of  annual  requirements. — 
Ed. 

"I  believe  somebody  is  nuts  regarding 
your  two  articles  attached  ($1  Steak  from 
25  c2  Cattle,  and  Farmer's  Share  of  Con- 
sumer's Food  Dollar).  At  least  it  doesn't 
read  that  way  here  on  the  West  Coast." 

— Ernest  Mankins 
Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

•  USDA  reports  that  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  is 
'38  <t — for  pork  it  is  68  £;  for  beef 
67?:.  As  for  the  meat  retailer  making  a 
return  of  $150  on  a  steer  carcass,  we 
corrected  that  to  $50  last  month.  Now, 
it  appears  that  we  must  correct  the  cor- 
rection. 

Tom  Glaze,  director  of  research  for 
Swift  &  Co.,  advises  us  that  the  $50 
figure  applies  to  the  retailer's  gross 
mark-up,  not  his  net  profit.  The  average 
meat  retailer  is  able  to  bank  only  $5  to 
$6  per  carcass  after  all  expenses  are 
paid. — Ed. 

I  read  Dr.  Fowlers  article  (Sheep 
Health  Protects  Sheep  Wealth,  November 
1960)  in  which  he  advises  using  copper 
sulfate  for  hoof  rot.  Well,  we  have  160 
head  of  Western  yearling  ewes.  They  had 
hoof  rot  when  we  bought  them  and  we 
can't  cure  it.  We  dip  them  once  a  week 
in  copper  sulfate  and  we  wonder  if  formal- 
dehyde and  water  would  work  better  or  if 
you  know  of  something  else? 

— Jack  Butcher 
Alma,  Mich. 

•  Animals  with  long  standing  cases  of 
foot  rot  are  both  difficult  and  expensive 
to  treat.  Unless  such  animals  are  es- 
pecially valuable,  most  vets  recommend 
eliminating  them  from  the  flock. 

As  indicated  in  the  article,  however, 
copper  sulfate  is  not  as  effective  as  10% 
formalin  solution  because  copper  sulfate 
quickly  loses  its  ability  to  kill  bacteria 
as  it  becomes  contaminated  with  organic 
material,  such  as  sheep  droppings. 

Dr.  Fowler  advises  trying  a  10%  form- 
alin solution  which  can  be  prepared  by 
mixing  one  gallon  of  formaldehyde  with 
nine  gallons  of  water.  It  may  help  to 
add  a  quart  of  saturated  copper  sulfate 
solution  to  each  three  gallons  of  the 
10%  formalin  solution  added  to  the  foot- 
bath. 

The  most  effective  (but  the  most  ex- 
pensive) treatment  for  foot  rot  is  10% 
Chloromycetin  (an  antibiotic)  in  methy- 
lated spirits.  This  can  be  painted  di- 
rectly onto  the  pared  foot  with  a  small 
paint  brush.  Your  druggist  can  prepare 
this  compound  for  you. — Ed. 
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I  hurry-up  manure  hauling 

with  this  big  McCormick  spreader 

Says  Everett  Whittley,  Union  Grove,  Wisconsin 


Two  hundred  head  of  cattle  make  manure  handling  a  continual 
job  for  Everett  Whittley,  who  operates  a  600-acre  Wisconsin  farm. 
"We  must  have  fast- working  equipment  that  stands  up  under 
heavy  use,"  Mr.  Whittley  says,  "for  our  kind  of  hurry-up  farm- 
ing." And  the  145-bu  capacity  McCormick®  No.  40  pto-drive 
spreader  plays  a  big  part  in  helping  Mr.  Whittley  hold  choretime 
to  a  minimum. 

"Low  sides  and  greater  width  make  the  No.  40  perfect  for  load- 
ing with  my  front-end  loader,"  he  says.  "I'll  take  the  No.  40  any- 
time over  those  narrow  spreaders."  And  the  No.  40  is  amazingly 

6  McCormick  spreaders 
to  match  any  farm  or  herd  size 

Select  a  spreader  sized  and  priced  to 
match  your  exact  requirements  from  the 
big  McCormick  lineup — 3  ground-drive 
spreaders,  45  to  95  bu  capacity — 3  pto- 
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durable.  Steel-jacketing  protects  wood  sides  against  damage  dur- 
ing slam-bang,  hurry-up  loading.  Extra-strong  frame  resists  the 
shocks  of  heavy-dumped  loads.  Specially  treated  wood  sides  and 
floor  resist  rot.  Drives  and  gears  are  protected  by  shielding. 

In  the  field,  the  No.  40  spreads  uniformly  at  fast  tractor  speeds. 
High-strength  shredding  cylinders  rip  toughest  material.  "And  the 
widespread  is  well  designed,"  says  Mr.  Whittley.  "It  throws  the 
manure  right,  and  takes  a  lot  of  hard  usage."  From  loading  to 
spreading,  Mr.  Whittley  speeds  every  step  with  his  McCormick 
spreader. 

fcr^~^vj>^'  ^ea'  now  *or  extra  earnings!  Collect  interest  at  6 
^^Tl^i^SI  per  cent  on  your  cash  down  payment  or  trade-in 
on  any  IH  tractor  or  equipment  purchase  of  $500  or  more.  See 
your  IH  dealer  for  details  about  the  IH  Early  Trader's  Bonus. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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These  cattle  in  the  Cooper  feedlot  get  on  full  feed  fast 
with  the  help  of  MOREA  supplement.  Before  using  this  liquid 
feed,  Mr.  Cooper  had  some  sickness  in  the  lots  and  rela- 
tively high  death  loss.  Now,  with  better  nutrition,  sickness 
is  at  a  minimum,  and  he  seldom  loses  any  cattle. 


Wintering  of  cattle  in  top  condition  is  easier  with  porta- 
ble More  A  feeder-storage  units  like  this.  It  eliminates 
many  chores  such  as  daily  "caking"  of  the  cattle.  The 
feeder  needs  to  be  checked  only  once  a  week.  Morea  feeder- 
storage  units  are  also  ideal  for  cattle  in  stubble  fields. 


"MOREA  liquid  feed  is 
the  best  supplement  we  ever  used" 

—says  Willard  £.  Cooper,  Colby,  Kansas 


"We're  saving  money  and  doing  a  bet- 
ter job  of  beef  production  with  Morea 
liquid  feed,"  says  Mr.  Cooper.  "We  get  bet- 
ter gains  on  Morea  supplement  and  the  cost 
per  pound  of  gain  is  down.  Twenty  per  cent 
more  cattle  are  now  grading  choice  than  on 
previous  feeding  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

"Since  February  1959,  when  we  first  tried 
Morea  liquid  feed  in  our  feedlot,  we  have 
been  convinced  it  is  the  best  supplement  on 
the  market.  We've  been  cattle  feeders  for 
over  30  years  and  now  have  1,500  cattle  on 
feed,  all  on  Morea  supplement. 

"It  pays  to  put  real  time  and  effort  into 
cattle  feeding  and  expand  the  business. 
Every  detail  should  be  supervised,  includ- 
ing the  weighing  of  all  feed.  We  get  our  cat- 
tle on  full  feed  early  and  like  to  start  with 
650-to-700-pound  animals  and  feed  120  days 
to  high  good  and  choice  grades. 

"Morea  liquid  supplement  is  mixed  in 
the  dry  feed  every  day  before  feeding,  and 
is  also  available  free-choice  from  Morea 
storage-feeder  units.  It  helps  us  get  on  full 
feed  fast  and  has  reduced  nutritional  upsets 
and  death  loss.  Our  cattle  go  to  two  packers 


on  a  grade  and  yield  basis,  and  average  59 
to  61  per  cent  yield.  The  packers  like  the 
quality  of  our  beef  and  say  it  has  less  waste 
fat,  better  marbling,  tenderness  and  taste. 
Supermarkets  getting  this  Morea  beef  from 
the  packer  constantly  re-order  and  specify 
the  same  kind  of  beef." 

FITS  ANY  FEED  PLAN 

Like  many  stockmen  now  using  Morea 
supplement,  you,  too,  can  easily  begin  this 
liquid  feed  program  and  make  money  doing 
it.  This  liquid  supplement  is  easy  to  handle, 
store  and  feed.  The  key  ingredient,  ethyl 


alcohol,  will  help  your  cattle  and  sheep  di- 
gest their  feeds  faster.  It  improves  nitrogen 
retention  and  produces  extra  feeding  value 
out  of  roughage  and  grain.  Morea  liquid 
feed,  a  high-protein-value  supplement,  also 
contains  molasses,  urea  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  trace  mineral  elements,  methionine 
and  vitamin  D  — all  valuable  in  ruminant 
nutrition.  For  details  on  how  the  Morea 
feed  program  works,  mail  the  coupon. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start.  You  can  get 
MOREA  liquid  feed  promptly  in  most 
areas.  Write  now  for  full  information. 


FEED  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  Crete,  Nebraska 

OR 

U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS  CO., 

99  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16 -or -1901  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  57 


MOREA 

Liquid      /  Feeds 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  Morea  liquid  feed,  including  the  new 
4-page  summary  report  of  how  it  works. 


(NLP-1260) 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 


CITY_ 


.STATE- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY:  Mixer-distributorships  are  still  available  in  some  livestock  areas. 
If  you  have  a  sales  force  presently  calling  on  farmers,  write  us  on  your  business  letterhead. 


Mouea®  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Feed  Service  Corporation. 
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Cattle  Prices  Are 
Looking  Better 


December  Market  Outlook 

Prices  steady  to  strong,  $25  on  Choice  steers. 
Prices  steady,  $16  to  $17  on  Barrows  and  gilts. 

^  Prices  steady,  $18  to  $19  on  Choice  lambs. 


Cattle  numbers  have  been  overestimated. 
Thus  1961  slaughter  levels  may  not 
increase  as  much  as  was  anticipated. 
First  quarter  prices  may  be  near  $25  to  $26. 


By  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


TAKING  A  QUICK  LOOK  back 
a  few  months,  we  note  that  since 
the  first  of  July  total  U.  S.  beef 
production  has  been  about  10%  above 
a  year  ago.  Marketings  of  fed  cattle, 
which  represent  about  one-half  of  the 
beef  supply,  were  only  about  3% 
above  a  year  ago  in  the  July  to  Sep- 
tember period.  On  the  other  hand, 
cow  slaughter  was  up  24%.  Evident- 
ly, slaughter  of  grass  cattle  has  also 
been  well  above  a  year  ago,  to  bring 
total  beef  production  up  10%. 

Cattle  prices  declined  through  the 
summer,  but  leveled  off  in  the  fall. 
Prices  on  Choice  steers  at  Chicago 
held  near  the  $25  level  in  September 
and  October.  Choice  heifers  brought 
$23.50  to  $24;  Standard  steers  were 
$21.50  and  Utility  cows  averaged  $14 
to  $15.  These  prices  are  $2  to  $3  lower 
than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Cattle  slaughter  should  taper  off 
some  from  fall  into  the  winter. 
Slaughter  of  cows  and  grass  cattle 
will  decline  seasonally,  although  it 
will  likely  continue  well  above  a 
year  ago.  The  number  of  fed  cattle 
sold  should  not  be  much  different 
from  last  winter. 

Cattle  on  Feed  Up  1% 

On  Oct.  1,  a  total  of  5,075,000  head 
of  cattle  and  calves  were  on  feed  in 
26  major  cattle  feeding  states.  This  is 
only  1%  above  a  year  ago.  Numbers 
on  feed  were  actually  down  in  the 
Corn  Belt  and  up  in  the  West.  In  the 
12  North  Central  States,  3,069,000 
head  were  on  feed,  5%  below  a  year 
ago.  This  decline  was  offset  by  1,510,- 
000  on  feed  in  11  Western  States,  a 
13%  increase  over  a  year  ago. 

The  weight  breakdown  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  grain  feed  as  of  Oct.  1 
in  26  states  is  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  Judging  from  this 
breakdown,  marketings  of  fed  cattle 
into  mid-winter  should  be  near  or 
only  slightly  above  a  year  ago. 

In  making  this  estimate,  we  made 
some  adjustment  for  the  fact  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  cattle  on  feed 
on  Oct.  1  was  in  the  West  than  last 
year.  This  adjustment  was  necessary 
because  cattle  are  sold  off  feed  lots 
at  lighter  weights  in  the  West  than 
in  the  Midwest. 

Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed 


All  Cattle,  Calves 
Steers 

Under  500# 

500-699# 

700-899* 

900-1099# 

1100  and  over 
Heifers 

Under  50O# 

500-699# 

70O-899# 

900#  and  over 

The  Oct.  1  inventory  of  cattle  and 
calves  on  feed  is  not  as  accurate  a 
guide  this  year  as  in  the  past  as  to  the 
number  which  will  be  fed  out  this 
coming  season.  This  is  because  the 
peak  movement  of  feeder  cattle  comes 
after  October  and  feeder  cattle  are 


19S9 

1960 

1,000 

1,000 

% 

Head 

Head 

Change 

5,001 

5.075 

+  1 

3.523 

3.570 

+  1 

197 

188 

—  5 

447 

526 

+  18 

1.041 

1,103 

+  6 

1.444 

1,398 

—  3 

394 

355 

—10 

1.429 

1,479 

+  3 

125 

127 

+  2 

409 

460 

+  12 

642 

643 

253 

259 

+  ~2 

moving  later  this  season  than  in  the 
past  two. 

Reports  from  ranchers  and  farmers 
indicated  that  only  about  40%  of  the 
expected  fall  movement  of  range  cat- 
tle and  calves  had  been  sold  or  con- 
tracted out  of  first  hands  by  Oct.  1. 
This  compares  with  45%  on  Oct.  1, 
1959,  and  55%  on  Oct.  1,  1958.  The 
Jan.  1,  1961  inventory  will  probably 
show  a  moderate  increase  in  cattle 
and  calves  on  feed  over  a  year  ago. 

The  cattle  market  should  be  steady 
to  strong  going  into  the  winter.  Prices 
on  Choice  steers  should  average  near 
$25  in  December,  slightly  higher  than 
in  November.  Our  present  appraisal 
for  1961  is  that  prices  will  hold  up 
near  $25  to  $26  in  the  first  quarter, 
but  decline  to  the  $22  level  by  the 
fall.  We  will  have  a  clearer  picture 
when  the  January  Cattle  and  Calves 
on  Feed  Report  is  released. 

Little  seasonal  increase,  if  any,  is 
seen  for  cow  prices  in  the  first  half  of 
1961.  This  is  because  marketings  of 
fat  cattle  will  likely  pick  up  in  the 
spring  and  also  because  hog  prices 
are  expected  to  make  only  small 
gains  from  winter  levels. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  firmed  up  some 
in  late  October.  In  early  November, 
prices  on  Good  yearling  steers  aver- 
aged $22.50  at  Kansas  City  and  Good 
to  Choice  steer  calves  brought  $26.50. 
These  prices  were  about  50(f  to  $1 
higher  than  the  lows  reached  in  Sep- 
tember. A  steady  to  strong  slaughter 
market  going  into  the  winter  will 
mean  that  feeder  prices  are  more 
likely  to  increase  than  decline. 


The  1959  Census  of  Agriculture 
will  indicate  that  the  annual  cattle 
and  calf  inventories  have  "over  esti- 
mated" the  cattle  population  in  this 
country.  This  means  we  may  not  have 
gone  over  the  100  million  mark  last 
January,  but  probably  will  when  the 
Jan.  1,  1961,  inventory  is  taken. 

The  Census  of  Agriculture  has  been 
taken  every  five  years  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  for  many 
decades.  These  census  figures  are 
used  by  the  USDA  to  revise  the  fig- 
ures released  annually  and  more  fre- 
quently. Any  revision  which  may  be 
made  as  a  result  of  the  1959  figures 
will  probably  show  that  there  are 
fewer  cattle  and  calves  than  has  been 
reported.  This  will  mean  that  1961 
slaughter  levels  will  increase  but  not 
quite  as  much  as  was  anticipated. 

The  live  stock  market  news  service 
contributes  information  to  the  series 
of  statistics  which  are  prepared. 
Other  units  of  the  USDA  and  busi- 
ness firms  also  contribute.  These 
sources,  plus  information  supplied 
by  farmers  and  ranchers,  complete 
the  raw  data  which  is  refined  and 
published. 

This  year  much  criticism  has  been 
directed  at  the  Federal  Market  News 
Service  and  now  it  may  be  directed 
at  the  Crop  Reporting  Service.  We 
would  ask  these  questions:  Where 
would  you  get  national  and  local  un- 
biased market  information  without 
the  USDA  Live  Stock  Market  News 
Service?  Where  would  you  get  the 
annual  inventory  numbers  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Crop  Reporting  Service? 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE 
HOG  PRICES,  1958-60 
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'T'HIS  CHART  SHOWING  weekly  av- 
J  erage  prices  of  200  to  220-lb.  barrows 
and  gilts  at  Chicago  for  the  last  three 
years  reveals  that  prices  since  last  sum- 
mer have  been  between  those  of  1958 
and  1959. 

The  sharp  drop  in  hog  prices  that  oc- 
curred in  August  was  recovered  in  Sep- 


tember. In  October,  the  market  fell  off 
again,  but  strengthened  in  early  Novem- 
ber. The  irregular  movements  of  recent 
months  shows  how  much  short-term  in- 
fluences can  affect  the  hog  market.  De- 
cember hog  prices  are  expected  to  stay 
about  in  line  with  November  levels,  with 
slaughter  down  10  to  15%  below  1959. 


Contrasted  with  the  Russians,  who 
do  not  have  many  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, we  have  extremely  good  agri- 
cultural statistics.  The  USDA  has  had 
much  experience  in  collecting,  ad- 
justing and  reporting  facts  and  fig- 
ures about  the  live  stock  industry. 
This  information  has  been  used  by 
farmers,  ranchers,  business  firms  and 
many  others. 

In  December  we  expect  hog  slaugh- 
ter to  be  10  to  15%  below  Dec.  1959. 
This  means  that  the  price  of  hogs  is 
expected  to  stay  about  in  line  with 
November  levels.  We  expect  barrows 
and  gilts  weighing  between  200  to  220 
lbs.  at  Chicago  to  average  between 
$16  and  $17.  The  accompanying  chart 
shows  what  has  happened  to  barrow 
and  gilt  prices  at  Chicago  so  far  this 
year  and  in  1958  and  1959. 

Choice  wooled  lambs  at  Chicago 
averaged  above  $18  but  dropped  be- 
low $18  in  early  November.  Slaugh- 
ter volume  has  continued  to  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  expected.  The 
October  rate  was  18%  above  a  year 
ago. 

With  a  firm  cattle  market  expected 
in  December,  lamb  prices  should  hold 
near  November  levels.  Last  year  lamb 
prices  dropped  sharply  between  No- 
vember and  December.  Choice 
wooled  lambs,  110  lbs.  and  down, 
should  average  $18  to  $19  in  De- 
cember at  Chicago. 

Soybean  Oil  Meal  Price  Drops 

Farmers  are  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  second  largest  corn 
crop  in  history,  just  slightly  under 
the  record  crop  of  a  year  ago. 

In  early  November,  corn  prices 
were  at  their  lowest  level  in  18  years. 
Prices  are  expected  to  increase  sea- 
sonally, but  are  not  likely  to  move  up 
much  above  support  levels.  Farmers 
with  corn  for  sale  should  know  about 
their  alternative  of  selling  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  least,  the  local  support 
rate  can  serve  as  a  guide  in  estab- 
lishing price  ideas.  The  take-over 
date  on  corn  is  July  31,  1961.  Figure 
your  storage  cost  to  July  31.  Deduct 
this  from  the  support  rate  and  this 
should  be  your  minimum  selling 
price.  The  national  average  support 
rate  on  1960  corn  is  $1.06  per  bushel. 

If  your  support  rate  is  $1.06  per 
bushel,  and  it  would  cost  you  about 
120  to  store  your  corn  from  December 
to  July  31,  then  you  would  not  be  in- 
terested in  selling  in  December  un- 
less prices  were  above  940  per  bushel. 

The  price  of  soybean  oil  meal,  a 
major  ingredient  in  protein  supple- 
ments, has  dropped  this  fall.  Early  in 
November,  the  bulk  Decatur  (111.) 
price  on  44%  soybean  meal  was  about 
$45  per  ton,  about  $15  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  At  these  prices,  it  would 
probably  pay  to  stock  up  on  protein 
supplement.  Of  course,  you  would 
have  to  know  the  usual  price  differ- 
ential from  Decatur,  111.,  to  your  area 
and  whether  price  changes  in  your 
area  were  reflecting  price  changes  at 
Decatur. 
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How  to  Sell  Pigs 
That  You  Never  See 


YOU'VE  HEARD  ABOUT  "the 
little  pig  that  went  to  market" 
as  far  back  as  you  can  remem- 
ber. But,  do  you  know  about  "those 
pigs  that  you  never  see?"  Chances 
are  that  you've  heard  that  "what 
you  don't  know  won't  hurt  you." 
Well,  don't  believe  it — not  in  the 
hog  business  anyway.  If  you  are  far- 
rowing out  from  one  to  100  or  more 
sows,  "those  pigs  that  you  never  see" 
are  hurting  your  bank  account.  And, 
in  these  days  of  merciless  cost-price 
squeeze,  I  don't  know  of  a  more 
sure-fire  way  to  hurt  a  farmer  than 
through  a  reduced  bank  account! 

What's  this  all  about?  Simply  this 
— economically  speaking,  a  sow  may 
be  considered  as  a  machine  which, 
if  operated  properly,  will  produce  a 
finished  product  (healthy,  growthy, 
meat-type  pigs)  at  near  capacity  and 
in  an  economical  and  efficient  man- 
ner. But,  most  of  our  sows  fail  to 
qualify.  Did  you  know  that  the  aver- 
age sow  releases  about  16  to  18  eggs 
from  her  ovaries  every  time  she 
comes  in  heat?  Yet,  she  farrows  only 
about  nine  pigs  and  raises  only  six 
or  seven!  If  we  call  the  old  sow  "the 
Mortgage  Lifter"  with  this  kind  of 
record,  what  would  we  call  her  if 
she  produced  at  the  peak  of  her 
ability? 

Each  animal  that  fails  to  reproduce 
at  an  optimal  level  increases  the  final 
cost  of  production.  Unfortunately, 
many  factors  influence  reproductive 
efficiency.  Anything  that  affects 
sperm  and  egg  formation,  heat,  mat- 
ing, release  of  eggs,  fertilization  of 
eggs,  attachment  of  embryos  in  the 
sow's  womb,  pregnancy,  or  farrowing 
may  prevent  your  sows  from  reach- 
ing peak,  or  optimal,  production.  The 
most  efficient  sow,  from  the  stand- 
point of  reproduction,  is  one  which 
ovulates  many  eggs,  requires  the  few- 
est number  of  matings  to  settle,  and 
produces  a  healthy,  vigorous  pig  for 
every  egg  released. 

Your  Sow's  Kinsey  Report 

There's  a  number  of  management 
factors  that  can  work  for  you  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  pigs  that  you 
raise  from  each  sow.  To  understand 
these  practices  more  fully,  however, 
let's  consider  a  brief  Kinsey  report  of 
your  sow. 

The  sow's  basic  job  in  reproduc- 
tion is  twofold.  First,  she  must  pro- 
duce eggs  that  are  capable  of  being 
fertilized  —  this  starts  the  develop- 
ment of  your  little  "bacon  sprouts." 
Then,  secondly,  the  sow  must  furnish 
suitable  conditions  in  her  womb  for 
about  114  days  to  support  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  little  "bacon 
sprouts"  into  full-fledged  "little 
rooters." 

The  ovaries  are  the  sow's  primary 
reproductive  organs.  They  shed  eggs 
every  18  to  24  days  until  the  sow  is 
bred  and  settled.  Also,  they  pour 
chemical  secretions  (hormones)  into 
the  sow's  blood  stream.  These  hor- 
mones stimulate  and  maintain  the 
growth  and  development  of  female 
characteristics.  These  secretions  from 
the  ovary  also  help  regulate  all  of 
the  sow's  reproductive  process,  in- 
cluding "making  the  bed"  in  her 
womb  to  receive  the  fertilized  eggs 
after  mating. 

A  gilt  reaches  puberty  when  she  is 
sexually  mature  and  will  accept  the 
boar.  Most  gilts  reach  puberty  at 
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about  six  months  of  age.  However, 
some  gilts  reach  puberty  as  early  as 
three  months  of  age  while  others  are 
as  late  as  eight  to  nine  months  of  age. 

The  spread  in  age  at  puberty  is  due 
to  differences  between  breeds  and 
lines  within  breeds  and  to  differences 
in  environment,  especially  nutrition. 
Although  there  is  some  experimental 
disagreement,  well-fed  gilts  usually 
reach  puberty  earlier  than  gilts  that 
are  developed  on  a  low  level  of  nutri- 
tion. If  gilts  become  too  fat,  however, 
puberty  may  be  delayed.  Gilts  receiv- 
ing some  animal  protein  (tankage, 
milk,  etc.)  reach  puberty  sooner  than 
gilts  receiving  strictly  vegetable  pro- 
tein (soybean  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
etc.)  supplements.  Oddly  enough,  the 
period  during  the  year  in  which  a  gilt 
is  born  has  an  influence  on  her  age 
at  puberty.  Gilts  born  in  winter  and 
early  spring  are  older  at  puberty  than 
gilts  farrowed  later  in  the  spring. 

After  puberty  is  reached,  gilts  will 
come  in  heat  about  every  21  days 
throughout  the  year,  or  until  they  are 
bred  and  settled.  Unlike  sheep,  which 
will  not  settle  during  late  spring  and 
summer,  gilts  may  be  bred  to  pro- 
duce young  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
This  trait  has  made  the  current  trend 
away  from  spring  and  fall  farrowing 
to  multiple  farrowing  possible. 

Heat  Periods  and  Reproduction 

Heat,  or  the  period  during  which 
the  sow  will  accept  the  boar,  usually 
lasts  two  to  three  days.  Some  gilts, 
however,  remain  in  heat  only  one 
day.  This  is  more  common  during  the 
hot  summer  months.  It's  not  too  un- 
usual though  for  a  sow  to  remain  in 
heat  for  five  days.  Occasionally,  a 
gilt  or  sow  will  remain  in  heat  for 
more  than  five  days.  This  is  not  nor- 
mal and  generally  results  from  some 
disturbance  in  the  reproductive  sys- 
tem, such  as  large  cystic  follicles  on 
the  ovaries. 

Ovulation,  or  the  release  of  eggs, 
occurs  most  frequently  on  the  second 
day  of  heat,  or  about  30  to  35  hours 
after  the  female  comes  into  heat. 
However,  when  gilts  remain  in  heat 
only  one  day,  they  do  ovulate  during 
that  first  and  only  day  of  heat. 

The  number  of  eggs  shed  gradually 
increases  from  the  first  heat  experi- 
enced by  a  gilt  through  her  next  sev- 
eral heat  periods.  In  fact,  the  average 
gilt  will  shed  one  to  two  eggs  more 
at  second  heat  than  she  did  at  first 
heat. 

Ovulation  in  the  sow  doesn't  occur 
in  shotgun  fashion — all  eggs  are  not 
"exploded"  from  the  ovaries  at  one 
time  like  a  load  of  buckshot  leaving 
the  muzzle  of  your  favorite  shotgun. 
Instead,  the  release  of  the  eggs  from 
their  individual  follicles  in  the  ova- 
ries takes  place  over  a  period  of  time 
(many  minutes  to  a  few  hours). 

Your  sows  reach  their  maximum 
"reproductive  ability"  at  their  fourth 
to  sixth  litters.  This  is  normally  at 
an  age  of  three  to  four  years.  After 
that,  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in 
over-all  fertility  for  most  sows. 

A  brief  look  into  the  sex  life  of 
your,  boar  can  also  help  you  under- 
stand how  certain  management  prac- 
tices will  put  greater  profits  into 
your  swine  operation. 

Does  life  seem  like  all  romance  for 


semen.  The  third  phase  lasts  three  to 
eight  minutes,  and  it  makes  up  40  to 
60%  of  the  total  volume  of  the  ejacu- 
late. 

Mating  is  a  prolonged  process  with 
swine.  An  average  service  requires 
about  eight  minutes;  however,  time 
may  vary  from  about  three  to  20 
minutes.  Also,  waves  of  high  and  low 
sperm  concentration  exist  in  the  flow 
of  the  semen  during  mating.  Thus,  if 
the  full  quota  of  sperm  is  to  be  de- 
posited into  the  female  tract,  mating 
should  take  place  without  dis- 
turbance. 

The  Start  of  a  Baby  Pig 

The  life  of  the  germ  cells  in  the 
female  ^ract  is  quite  short.  The  egg 
remains  capable  of  normal  fertiliza- 
tion only  about  24  hours,  and  the 
sperm  retain  their  fertilizing  ability 
in  the  female  tract  for  about  18  to  30 
hours.  Thus,  mating  must  be  timed 
right  during  heat  to  permit  viable 
sperms  to  come  in  contact  with  fer- 
tile eggs. 

The  boar  deposits  semen  partially 
in  the  cervix  (mouth  of  the  womb) 
and  partially  in  the  vagina.  With  the 
aid  of  muscular  contractions  in  the 
female  reproductive  tract,  the  sperm 
cells  arrive  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
oviducts  in  a  few  minutes.  The  sperm 
cells  penetrate  the  eggs  to  accom- 
plish fertilization  in  the  upper  one- 
third  of  the  oviducts.  The  oviducts  are 
the  small  tubes  that  carry  the  eggs 
from  the  ovaries  into  the  womb  (or 
uterus)  where  the  fertilized  eggs  will 
develop  into  baby  pigs. 

Fertilization  is  high  in  swine.  If 
boars  of  known  fertility  are  used, 
fertilization  rates  are  usually  over 
90%. 

The  fertilized  eggs  start  to  go 
through  cell  multiplication  during 
their  passage  down  the  oviduct.  They 
reach  the  uterus  in  the  16-  to  32-cell 
stage  and  obtain  their  early  nourish- 
ment through  the  absorption  of  fluids 
known  as  uterine  milk,  which  is  se- 
creted by  glands  lining  the  walls  of 
the  uterus.  By  the  25th  day  after  fer- 
tilization, attachment  occurs  between 
the  pregnancy  membranes  of  the  de- 
veloping pig  embryos  and  the  sow. 
This  provides  a  means  for  the  ex- 
change of  nutritive  material  from  the 
sow  to  the  embryos  and  for  waste 
products  from  the  embryos  to  the 
sow.  The  embryos  are  then  well  on 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Three) 
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your  "glamour  boy  of  the  porcine 
world?"  Maybe  so,  but  he  has  a  dou- 
ble-barreled obligation  to  you  in 
earning  his  board  and  keep.  First,  he 
must  produce  large  quantities  of  vi- 
able sperm  cells  that  are  capable  of 
fertilizing  your  sows'  eggs.  Secondly, 
he  must  be  capable  of  depositing  the 
sperm  cells  into  the  reproductive 
tracts  of  all  the  gilts  and  sows  in  his 
harem. 

The  semen  discharged  by  your  boar 
at  mating  is  made  up  of  two  parts. 
One  is  the  sperm  cells  produced  by 
the  testicles.  The  second  part  is  the 
seminal  plasma,  or  the  fluid  carrier 
for  the  sperm  cells.  The  seminal  plas- 
ma is  produced  largely  in  the  acces- 
sory glands  —  the  seminal  vesicles, 
prostate,  and  Cowper's  glands — and 
is  released  into  the  urethra  (the  com- 
mon exit  channel  for  both  urine  and 
semen)  during  mating. 

It  is  thought  that  the  fluid  from 
the  accessory  glands  serves  to  flush 
out  and  alkalize  the  urethral  canal. 
Of  course,  the  fluid  also  carries  the 
sperm  cells  through  the  male  repro- 
ductive tract  and  into  the  female  re- 
productive tract  and  provides  a  source 
of  nourishment  for  the  sperm  cells. 

Don't  Disturb  Swine  Mating 

The  average  boar  will  discharge 
about  250  to  300  cc,  or  a  little  over  a 
pint,  of  semen  during  mating.  This 
quantity  of  semen  will  usually  con- 
tain about  50  to  85  billion  sperm  cells. 
However,  the  total  number  of  sperm 
discharged  in  each  service  varies  con- 
siderably even  for  mature  boars. 

During  mating,  the  semen  is  dis- 
charged in  three  fractions.  The  first 
fraction  is  a  watery  fluid  that  con- 
tains "tapioca-like"  pellets  but  no 
sperm.  It  probably  serves  to  flush  the 
tract  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  passage 
of  the  sperm-rich  fraction.  This  frac- 
tion makes  up  5  to  20%  of  the  ejacu- 
late, and  this  phase  of  service  lasts 
one  to  five  minutes.  The  second  frac- 
tion is  a  whitish,  uniform  fluid  which 
contains5  most  of  the  sperm.  This 
sperm-containing  phase  lasts  two  to 
five  minutes,  and  it  contributes  30  to 
50%  of  the  total  volume  of  the  ejacu- 
late. The  third  fraction,  which  is  low 
in  sperm  concentration,  helps  form  a 
gelatinous  plug  in  the  female  tract  to 
help  prevent  the  loss  of  the  deposited 


Indiana  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Patterns 
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LIVE  STOCK  SALES  are  the  most 
important  source  of  income  to 
Indiana  farmers.  During  the  past 
five  years,  for  example,  farm  income 
from  the  sale  of  meat  animals  has 
averaged  43%  of  total  cash  receipts. 

Hoosier  farmers  are  outstanding 
meat  producers — raising  and  feeding 
about  25%  more  meat  animals  than 
are  required  by  in-state  residents.  In 
1960,  Indiana  live  stock  producers  are 
expected  to  sell  more  than  2.5  billion 
pounds  of  live  animals  for  an  esti- 
mated income  of  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Hogs  are,  by  all  odds,  the  state's 
most  important  crop  accounting  for 
26%  of  the  state's  cash  farm  income. 
Hogs  are  raised  by  57%  of  the  state's 
154,000  farms.  Indiana  has  about  as 
many  hogs  as  people.  Since  1900,  In- 
diana's human  population  has  in- 
creased about  85%  from  2.5  to  4.6 
million  whereas  its  cattle  and  hog 
population  has  increased  only  36%. 

In  1960,  Indiana  ranked  fourth 
among  all  states  in  the  production  of 
hogs,  16th  in  the  production  of  cattle 
and  calves,  and  21st  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sheep  and  lambs.  Hogs  tradi- 
tionally have  been  "mortgage  lifters" 
in  Indiana;  however,  in  recent  years 
hogs  have  declined  in  importance 
relative  to  beef  cattle. 

Cash  receipts  from  hogs  increased 
from  24%  of  total  cash  receipts  in 
1924  to  38%  in  1942  but  by  1959  had 
dropped  back  to  22%.  Income  from 
hogs  has,  of  course,  fluctuated  with 
the  hog  cycle. 

Since  1924,  cattle  and  calves  have 
nearly  doubled  in  importance,  in- 
creasing from  9.8%  of  total  cash  re- 
ceipts in  1924  to  19.3%  in  1959.  The 
following  table  compares  the  cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  hogs  and  beef 
cattle  as  a  percentage  of  all  farm 
commodities  sold  for  selected  years. 

Indiana's  Hog  &  Cattle  Sales 


Year 

Hogs 

Cattle 

1924 

24.2% 

9.8% 

1929 

28.3 

11.4 

1934 

24.5 

11.6 

1939 

28.2 

16.2 

1944 

36.0 

11.8 

1949 

28.7 

14.0 

1954 

29.8 

13.6 

1955 

24.3 

13.5 

1956 

21.9 

15.7 

1957 

25.8 

18.1 

1958 

26.7 

18.6 

1959 

22.0% 

19.3% 

During  the  past  two  decades,  mar- 
keting channels  used  by  farmers  for 
marketing  live  stock  have  been  un- 
dergoing dBamatic  changes.  Central 
public  markets  have  declined  in  vol- 
ume relative  to  other  markets  inso- 
far as  hogs  are  concerned,  but  the 
central  markets  still  handle  more 
cattle  and  calves  and  sheep  and  lambs 
than  any  other  type  of  market. 

The  Indianapolis  market,  by  far 
the  largest  in  the  state,  has  declined 
in  volume  relative  to  other  types  of 
markets.  However,  most  farmers 
want  to  know  "what's  going  on  at 
Indianapolis"  before  selling  their  live 
stock  on  any  market. 

Dealer  or  country  markets  have  in- 
creased in  importance  primarily  as  a 


result  of  chain  operations — one  own- 
er operating  more  than  one  country 
market.  In  1959,  dealer  and  packer 
local  markets  in  Indiana  handled  59% 
of  the  hogs — an  increase  of  15%  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years. 

Indiana  is  not  dominated  by  any 
one  particular  type  of  market.  (See 
Graph.)  The  accompanying  map 
shows  that  live  stock  flow  to  market 
through  many  channels.  In  some 
areas  the  large  terminal  markets 
dominate;  in  other  areas  local  mar- 
kets hold  sway.  Despite  the  fluctua- 
tion of  receipts  resulting  from  these 
two  major  types  of  marketing,  the 
combination  of  the  two  systems  pro- 
vides Indiana  with  a  more  even 
movement  of  live  stock  to  market 
than  in  most  states. 

When  heavy  hog  runs  are  experi- 
enced at  central  public  markets,  small 
runs  will  develop  in  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  lower  hog  prices.  When 
short  runs  are  experienced  at  cen- 
tral public  markets,  larger  runs  are 
expected  in  the  country  as  a  reaction 
to  the  higher  prices  paid  on  the  cen- 
tral markets.  This  plus-and-minus 
operation  tends  to  even  out  the  flow 
of  hogs  to  market.  Although  such  a 
flow  of  receipts  to  market  is  not  per- 
fect, it  is  better  for  producers  than 


A  major  Indiana  marketing  innovation  of  recent  years  is  the  "Tend-R-Leen"  hog  program 
of  Producers  Marketing  Assn.,  Indianapolis.  Through  this  program,  farmers  buy  quality 
feeder  pigs  through  Producers  and  sell  the  finished  hogs  through  Producers.  Above,  R. 
J.  Ingersoll,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Producers  manager,  with  a  load  of  Tend-R-Leen  hogs. 


for  the  state  to  be  dominated  by  any 
one  particular  type  of  marketing  sys- 
tem. 

Considering  both  the  channels  of 
marketing  and  the  marketing  facili- 
ties in  Indiana  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  the  entire  system  is 
very  inefficient.  Most  of  the  markets 
are  small.  From  a  cost  analysis  stand- 
point, it  appears  that  to  get  hogs  as- 
sembled efficiently  the  number  of 
animals  needed  for  an  efficient  low 
cost  operation  is  approximately  85,- 
000  hogs  per  year. 

The  average  dealer  and  packer 
market  in  Indiana  handled  less  than 
35,000  hogs  during  1959.  Local  or 
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This  map  shows  graphically  how  the  large  number  of  small  Indiana  live  stock  markets — 
while  perhaps  convenient  to  farmers — results  in  a  very  inefficient  marketing  system 
from  an  economic  point  of  view.  For  example,  the  average  dealer-packer  market  annually 
handles  less  than  half  the  volume  of  hogs  needed  for  an  efficient,  low-cost  operation. 


country  markets,  where  title  of  ani- 
mals changes  from  farmers  to  dealers 
who  then  sell  to  packers,  are  more 
numerous  in  Indiana  than  in  most 
states.  Indiana  is  not  noted  for  a  large 
number  of  packer-operated  markets 
although  some  packers  do  own  and 
operate  markets  in  the  state. 

In  1959,  the  number  of  live  stock 
markets  by  types  stacked  up  about  as 
follows:  Dealers  88;  Packers  46;  Auc- 
tions 49;  Public  Terminals  4,  for  a 
total  of  187  live  stock  markets. 

Producers  Marketing  Assn.  with 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis  is  the 
largest  live  stock  marketing  coopera- 
tive in  the  state.  During  the  past  14 
years  this  organization  has  expanded 
its  market  operations  to  include  16 
branches  with  two  additional  points 
for  handling  special  kinds  of  live 
stock  such  as  feeder  cattle,  feeder 
pigs  and  sows.  At  Indianapolis,  Pro- 
ducers sell  all  species  of  live  stock 
consigned  by  farmers  to  this  termi- 
nal. Producers  also  own  and  operate 
15  daily  hog  markets  at  country 
points  (See  Graph),  five  of  which 
operate  auctions  for  cattle,  calves, 

Indiana  Markets  by  Types 
And  Species,  1940  to  1959 


Packer- 

Live  Stock 

Posted 

Auction 

Dealer 

Species 

Market 

Market 

Market 

Cattle 

1940 

90% 

5% 

5% 

1951 

60 

28 

12 

1955 

56 

31 

13 

1959 

50 

30 

20 

Calves 

1940 

55 

14 

31 

1951 

33 

43 

24 

1955 

28 

49 

23 

1959 

38 

37 

25 

Hogs 

1940 

54 

2 

44 

1951 

48 

6 

46 

1955 

45 

7 

47 

1959 

33 

8 

59 

Sheep-Lam 

bs 

1940 

78 

4 

18 

1951 

64 

22 

14 

1955 

41 

24 

35 

1959 

39% 

26% 

35% 
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sheep,  sows,  boars  and  feeder  pigs 
one  day  each  week.  One  auction  han- 
dles butcher  hogs. 

Manager  W.  R.  Cummins  reports 
that  Indianapolis  Producers  and  its 
branches  and  subsidiaries  handled  a 
total  volume  of  1,452,252  head  of  live 
stock  for  the  organizaton's  50,000 
members  during  1959.  Producers 
Marketing  Assn.  is  a  centralized  or- 
ganization with  one  board  of  direc- 
tors although  each  of  the  branch  mar- 
kets has  an  advisory  board. 

(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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ial  insemination  for  hogs  is  being  field  tested 


in  several  states.  Advantages  for  hogmen 


may  be  as  great  as  for  dairymen  and 
the  practice  seems  likely  to  spread. 


ARTIFICIALLY? 


By  Lee  Schwanz 


ONE  OF  THESE  DAYS  you  may 
be  breeding  your  sows  to  the 
best  boars  in  the  country 
thanks  to  artificial  insemination.  Se- 
men from  a  performance  tested  boar 
that  cost  $500  and  was  worth  every 
penny  of  it  will  be  available  at  a  mod- 
est fee.  That's  the  promise  of  artificial 
breeding  that  is  being  tested  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  several  locations 
around  the  Midwest. 

Right  now,  dairy  artificial  breed- 
ing organizations  are  taking  the  lead 
in  developing  practical  techniques  for 
gathering  and  distributing  hog  se- 
men. One  of  these  is  Eastern  Iowa 
Breeders  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
which  has  a  subsidiary,  Pork  Im- 
provement Genes,  to  handle  the  hog 
business. 

A  group  of  fast-gaining  market 
hogs  on  Ronald  Schanbacker's  farm 
near  Cedar  Rapids,  is  proof  that  arti- 
ficial insemination  for  the  commer- 
cial hogman  has  arrived.  These  pigs, 
sired  by  a  boar  owned  by  Pork  Im- 
provement Genes,  are  part  of  a  500- 
sow  on-farm  field  test  of  artificial  in- 
semination techniques.  Litters  will  be 
carefully  watched  to  see  how  concep- 
tion rates,  gains  and  carcasses  meas- 
ure up. 

AI  Costs  $5  Per  Sow 

What  is  the  future  of  AI  for  hogs? 
Tom  Fleckenstein  of  Pork  Improve- 
ment Genes  thinks  the  opportunity  is 
just  as  great  as  it  was  in  dairy  herds 
20  years  ago. 

"Over  half  of  the  hogs  produced  in 
Iowa  are  from  sow  herds  with  less 
than  9  sows,"  Fleckenstein  points  out. 
"These  farms  just  can't  afford  the 
kind  of  boars  that  produce  efficient 
pigs  with  the  kind  of  lean  pork  house- 
wives are  demanding." 

The  best  boars  in  the  state  can  be 
made  available  to  all  hogmen  regard- 
less of  herd  size.  For  example,  the 
Hampshire  with  the  highest  index 
ever  recorded  in  the  official  Iowa 
State  production  testing  program  is 
being  used.  (See  Photo).  He  had  an 
index  of  178  with  a  gain  of  2.4  lbs.  per 
day.  It  took  only  259  pounds  of  feed 
to  make  100  lbs.  of  gain.  Back  probe 
revealed  only  1.06  inches  of  fat  and 
when  his  barrow  mate  was  slaugh- 
tered, he  was  shown  to  have  39.2% 
lean  cuts. 

A  boar  like  this  might  save  80  lbs. 
of  corn  in  finishing  every  market  pig 
he  sires.  That's  about  $1.50  per  pig 
and  $150  on  a  100-pig  drove!  And 
with  a  $1  per  cwt.  meat-type  premi- 
um, the  total  profit  could  be  $350. 


Cost  to  Iowa  farmers  using  this 
service  is  just  $5  per  sow  with  two 
repeat  services  if  necessary.  Eastern 
Iowa  Breeders  charges  $6  to  $6.50  to 
breed  a  dairy  cow.  Thus,  the  costs 
are  quite  comparable. 

A  man  with  a  10-sow  herd  could 
use  one  of  the  best  boars  for  $50  per 
season  or  $100  per  year  on  a  two- 
litter  program.  That's  probably  not 
much  more  than  it  would  cost  to  keep 
a  boar  when  you  consider  deprecia- 
tion, time  and  trouble. 

There  are  several  additional  ad- 
vantages of  AI  for  hogs.  H.  L.  Self, 
Iowa  State  University  animal  hus- 
bandry-man, sizes  them  up  this  way: 

•  Less  disease  risk:  AI  boars  are 
carefully  tested  for  disease  and  sani- 
tary precautions  are  observed.  When 
a  boar  is  brought  to  the  farm  there  is 
a  risk  of  bringing  disease.  Also,  AI 
would  permit  selection  of  female 
stock  from  within  the  herd,  thus 
would  keep  out  new  diseases. 

•  Herd  improvement  would  be 
faster.  AI  would  let  more  breeders 
make  use  of  efficient,  fast  gaining, 
meat-type  sires. 

•  Size  is  no  problem:  Aged  boars 
can  be  used  to  breed  gilts. 

•  No  fertility  problems:  Semen  is 
checked  under  the  microscope  in  the 
AI  operation.  Non-breeders  are  diffi- 
cult to  spot  in  untested  boars. 

•  Multiple  farrowing  is  easier:  All 
sows  in  a  large  drove  can  be  bred  to 
the  same  boar  three  to  eight  days 
after  farrowing.  This  means  more 
uniform  pigs  and  a  short  farrowing 
period. 

•  Potentially  vicious  boars  would 
be  removed  from  the  farm. 

•  Breeding  records  are  easier.  AI 
encourages  use  of  records,  since  book- 
keeping is  much  easier  than  when 
hogs  are  pasture  bred. 

Conception  Rates  Improving 

Dr.  Self  acknowledges  that  there 
are  some  real  problems  too.  "We  must 
be  able  to  store  boar  semen  for  longer 
periods  of  time  and  we  need  a  better 
way  to  dilute  it.  Another  problem  is 
detecting  heat  in  sows.  Few  producers 
have  much  experience  in  this  without 
the  use  of  a  boar.  This  has  been  a 
major  cause  of  low  conception  rates 
in  the  field." 

Farmers  around  Cedar  Rapids  are 
finding  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  take 


advantage  of  an  AI  program.  Know- 
ing when  to  breed  is  the  first  big 
hurdle.  Tom  Fleckenstein  and  his  as- 
sociates in  Pork  Improvement  Genes 
give  instructions  to  each  farmer  who 
goes  into  the  program.  It  doesn't  take 
long  to  learn  to  read  the  signs  that 
tell  when  to  call  the  AI  man. 

Heat  period  is  from  42  to  55  hours, 
and  the  best  breeding  time  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  period.  In  practice,  the 
farmer  who  calls  before  9  a.m.  has 
his  sow  bred  in  the  afternoon.  Later 
calls  are  handled  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Equipment  needs  are  simple.  A  nar- 
row chute  or  a  swinging  gate  that 
can  confine  a  sow  against  a  wall  or 
fence  are  all  that  are  needed. 

Conception  rates  are  climbing. 
They  were  around  55%  in  first  tests 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  With 
improving  techniques  they  are  climb- 
ing toward  the  65%  to  70%  rate  that 
usually  occurs  in  one-time  natural 
service. 

Semen  Preservative  Needed 

Fleckenstein  reports  that  some  of 
his  organization's  trials  have  shown 
a  70%  rate  with  one  service  and  82% 
with  two  services. 

Boar  semen  is  a  more  difficult 
problem  than  bull  semen.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  make  frozen  semen 
work.  As  a  result,  hog  semen  must 
be  used  within  24  hours  for  best  re- 
sults. Until  it  can  be  held  at  least 
three  days,  a  farmer  will  not  be  able 
to  use  a  specific  boar. 

"We  need  a  preservative  that  ex- 
tends semen  life  to  3  or  4  days,"  ob- 
serves Dr.  J.  W.  Pirie,  who  heads 
P.I.G.  "This  would  make  it  possible 
to  hold  semen  and  to  ship  it  longer 
distances." 

Dairy  techniques  have  been  per- 
fected to  the  point  where  one  bull 
collection  serves  400  to  500  cows.  In 
contrast,  less  than  30  sows  can  be 
served  from  one  boar  collection. 

Investigation  of  artificial  insemina- . 
tion  for  swine  began  about  30  years 
ago.  But  it  was  not  until  the  mid- 
1950's,  however,  that  the  speeded-up 
program  for  producing  meat-type 
hogs,  and  some  other  factors,  pointed 
to  a  need  for  fullest  possible  use  of 
high-quality  boars.  Major  research 
programs  therefore  started  in  several 
states  in  1956.  Some  foreign  coun- 
tries had  developed  active  research 
programs  by  1955.  Dr.  Self  says  prog- 
ress is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  now 
it  is  possible  to  hold  boar  semen  in 
some  cases  for  24  hours,  inseminate 
a  maximum  of  25  to  30  females  with 


a  single  ejaculate,  settle  75%  of  the 
sows  on  first  service  and  to  maintain 
normal  litter  size. 

Learning  to  control  the  heat  period 
in  swine  would  be  a  tremendous 
breakthrough  in  swine  artificial 
breeding  progress.  This  would  elimi- 
nate heat  detection  problems  and 
might  also  reduce  the  need  to  store 
semen  more  than  one  day. 

Past  experiments  in  swine  heat 
control  have  been  in  the  area  of  hor- 
mone injections  to  inhibit  ovarian  ac- 
tivity of  a  group  of  sows  and  gilts  for 
a  certain  period  —  often  about  two 
weeks.  Then  the  animals  would  come 
into  heat  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other. 

Unfortunately,  hormone  prepara- 
tions don't  last  the  same  length  of 
time  in  different  animals.  Thus  the 
method  doesn't  easily  give  a  syn- 
chronized or  controlled  heat  period. 

Now,  Michigan  State  University 
scientists  hold  out  the  hope  that 
farmers  may  soon  use  feed  additives 
to  control  the  time  of  heat  in  swine. 

Preliminary  studies  with  a  syn- 
thetic compound  fed  to  50  gilts  estab- 
lished that  the  compound  could  com- 
pletely inhibit  ovarian  activity.  Later 
trials — under  practical  feeding  con- 
ditions —  showed  that  feeding  the 
compound  twice  daily  in  a  regular 
ration  can  control  the  time  of  heat 
and  breeding,  according  to  John  E. 
Nellor,  MSU  reproductive  physiolo- 
gist. 

Michigan  State  is  now  looking  into 
the  amounts  of  hormone  needed 
under  various  feeding  conditions  ■ — 
working  with  controlled  total  intake 
and  self  feeding. 

Heat  Control  Looks  Optimistic 

Nellor  said  that  "there  is  no  doubt 
that  gilts  will  conceive  if  bred  at  the 
controlled  heat."  But  he  said  some 
questions  remain  about  the  fertility 
rate  and  litter  size.  Also,  scientists 
aren't  too  sure  about  possible  influ- 
ence of  hormone  feeding  on  later  re- 
production. 

Nellor  believes  trials  now  under- 
way will  shed  more  light  on  the  use 
of  oral  hormones  to  control  heat.  "We 
feel  optimistic  about  this  method."  he 
said,  "because  we've  seen  no  indica- 
tion of  lowered  fertility  or  induced 
abnormality  when  the  proper  level 
of  the  synthetic  compound  was  fed." 

Actually,  artificial  insemination  of 
hogs  is  just  getting  underway.  When 
you  look  back  at  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  with  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
there's  every  reason  to  believe  that 
hog  AI  problems  can  be  solved  too. 
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From  Feeder  Calf  to  Grand  Champion 


Illinois  Hereford 
Wins  the  Royal 


Bv  C.lrn  Bar* 

Associate  Editor 

ILLINOIS  LIVE  STOCK  breeders 
took  the  lion's  share  of  top  tro- 
phies and  prizes  at  the  62nd  an- 
nual American  Royal  Livestock 
Show,  held  in  mid-October  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Hereford  steers  raised  only  eight 
miles  apart  won  both  the  junior  and 
open  class  grand  championships  and 
the  firm  of  Oscar  W.  Anderson  & 
Sons,  Leland,  111.,  won  all  but  one  of 
the  top  swine  awards.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  judging  team  topped 
off  the  banner  year  by  winning  the 
15th  annual  intercollegiate  live  stock 
judging  contest. 

Doug  Brent,  14-year-old  Stanford, 
111.,  4-H  boy  started  things  rolling  for 
Illinois  exhibitors  when  his  summer 
yearling  Hereford,  named  J.F.K.  after 
the  President-elect,  was  selected 
Grand  Champion  of  the  junior  show. 
Roberta  Hiltabrand,  13,  Ottawa,  111., 
won  the  junior  Reserve  Grand  Cham- 
pionship with  her  senior  Shorthorn 
steer,  beating  out  the  1,050  Angus 
winner  of  the  FFA  division,  shown 
by  Conroy  Johnson,  Spirit  Lake,  la. 

Then  Paul  Grieder,  who  lives  only 
eight  miles  north  of  young  Brent  at 
Congerville,  111.,  became  the  second 
Illinoisan  in  the  last  20  years  to  show 
the  Royal's  Grand  Champion  steer,  a 
1,071-lb.  summer  yearling  Hereford. 

Zato  Was  Cinderella  Champion 

Grieder's  steer,  "Zato,"  may  well 
have  been  the  most  unpampered  ani- 
mal ever  to  win  that  honor.  In  the 
best  Cinderella  fashion,  Zato  rose 
from  obscurity  in  a  live  stock  dealer's 
pens  to  the  limelight  of  the  great 
mid-American  show  —  without  ever 
having  had  a  nurse  cow  or  special  at- 
tention. 

Purchased  as  a  feeder  calf  in  Ar- 
kansas by  an  Illinois  dealer,  Zato 
landed  in  Grieder's  pen  of  prospec- 
tive show  steers  when  the  young 
breeder  learned  that  the  calf  carried 
the  blood  of  the  great  Turner  bull, 
TR  Zato  Heir. 

"Farming  800  acres,  doing  custom 
farm  work  and  trucking  live  stock 
kept  me  too  busy  to  primp  Zato," 
Grieder  recalls.  "My  boy  Randy,  15, 
just  fed  him  corn  and  oats  and 
watched  him  grow." 

By  fair  time  in  Woodford  County, 
111.,  Zato  had  grown  so  well  that  he 
was  named  Grand  Champion.  Then 
Grieder  took  him  to  the  state  fair 
where  he  stood  second.  "I  could  see 
then  that  Zato  was  just  like  the  Miss 
America  candidate  who  isn't  quite 
ready  at  16  but  will  be  perfect  at 
18,"  Grieder  said.  "I  decided  to  take 
him  to  the  Royal,  but  again  farming 
kept  me  so  busy  that  I  had  time  to 
wash  him  only  once  between  the  state 
fair  and  the  Royal." 

Zato  got  four  more  scrubbings  upon 
arrival  at  Kansas  City  and  his  coat 
was  sparkling  when  Judge  Herman 
Purdy  picked  him  to  be  Grand  Cham- 
pion of  the  Show.  For  Grieder,  this 
was  the  climax  of  six  years  of  trying 
to  make  a  name  for  himself  on  the 
show  circuit.  Judge  Purdy  had  just 
picked  his  calf  over  such  stiff  compe- 


tition as  a  nifty  Shorthorn  shown  by 
Oklahoma  State  University;  a  fine 
Angus  entered  by  the  1959  Interna- 
tional winner,  C.  E.  "Chuck"  Wood, 
Jr.,  Spencer,  la.,  and  Grieder's  neigh- 
bor, Doug  Brent's,  Hereford.  Wood's 
946-lb.  senior  yearling,  "Black  Majes- 
ty," was  named  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  of  the  show. 

Grieder,  34,  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
central  Illinois.  He's  a  tall,  wiry, 
blond  who  calls  himself  "a  little  guy 
who  doesn't  compete  with  the  big 
boys  in  selling  registered  breeding 
stock."  Instead,  he  concentrates  on 
producing  quality  steer  calves  for 
4-H  club  members.  A  farmer  for  13 
years,  Grieder  is  also  building  a  com- 
mercial beef  operation. 

In  the  sale  of  show  cattle,  Zato 
went  to  a  Kansas  City  restaurant  for 
$5.04  a  lb.,  bringing  a  total  of  $5,402. 
Black  Majesty  sold  for  $1.87  a  lb.,  or 
$1,769,  to  the  Muehlebach  Hotel  of 
that  city,  and  Brent's  steer  was 
bought  by  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railroad  for  $1.15  per  lb.,  a  total  of 
$1,048.80. 

Hereford  enthusiasts  rejoiced  over 
the  breed's  performance  at  the  Royal 
as  purebred  and  commercial  Here- 
fords  swept  four  out  of  five  grand 
championships.  In  addition  to  the 
victories  of  Brent  and  Grieder,  J.  D. 
Lamont,  Orchard,  Colo.,  showed  a 
load  of  20  fitted  whiteface  feeder 
calves  to  the  carlot  feeder  grand  prize 
and  a  load  of  commercial  steers  shown 
by  Barby  Bros.,  Laverne,  Okla.,  was 
named  Grand  Champion  of  the  com- 
mercial stocker  and  feeder  division. 

It  was  the  second  straight  year  for 
the  Lamont  Herefords  to  win  the 
fitted  feeder  show.  The  calves,  aver- 


This  is  "Zato,"  Grand  Champion  steer  of  the  1960  American  Royal,  as  shown  by  owner 
Paul  Grieder,  upon  winning  the  honor.  At  left  is  Herman  Purdy,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  who  judged  the  steer  show.  In  the  center  is  Leo  F.  William,  a  county  agent 
from  Mocksville,  N.  C,  who  presented  the  blue  ribbon  to  Grieder,  of  Congerville,  111. 


aging  455  lbs.,  apiece,  were  sired  by 
sons  of  TR  Zato  Heir  40th,  born  in 
late  March  to  early  May,  weaned 
September  9th  and  started  on  a  ra- 
tion of  corn  and  oats.  The  $61  per  cwt. 
paid  for  the  calves  by  Lugbill  Bros., 
Archbold,  Ohio,  was  $16  per  cwt. 
more  than  Lamont  received  last  year. 

Another  Coloradoan,  Julius  Peter- 
son of  Elbert,  won  the  Reserve  Grand 
Championship  of  the  fitted  feeder 
show  with  his  420-lb.  Shorthorns.  The 
first  calves  entered  at  the  Royal  by 
Peterson  in  10  years,  they  were  sired 
by  sons  of  N  Bar  Prince  and  dropped 
in  April  and  May.  They  were  also 
purchased  by  Lugbill  Bros,  at  $45  per 
cwt.,  topping  last  year's  price  by  $7 
per  cwt. 

The  Barby  load  of  20  Choice  com- 
mercial Herefords  averaged  638  lbs. 
and  sold  for  $26.10  per  cwt.  to  Harry 
Shanks,  Liberty,  Mo.  The  Reserve 
Champion  commercial  load  was  also 
shown  by  the  Barby  firm.  It  aver- 
aged 756  lbs.  per  steer  and  went  to 
Donohue  Order  Buying  Co.  for 
$24.50. 

Top  honors  in  the  carlot  fat  cattle 
contest  went  to  the  Angus  breed  as 
Paul  Freed,  Paullina,  la.,  won  the 


For  the  second  straight  year,  Angus  steers  bred  by  Ralph  and  Henry  Gardiner,  Ashland, 
Kans.,  and  fed  and  shown  by  Paul  Freed,  Paullina,  la.,  won  the  Royal's  carlot  fat  cattle 
contest.  Sold  for  $36.50  per  cwt.  by  Producers  and  Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  the 
1,108-lb.  steers  were  typical  of  some  500  head  that  Freed  markets  annually  in  Chicago. 
Shown  readying  the  steers  for  judging  are  (1.  to  r.)  Freed,  Henry  Gardiner,  and  Dean  Freed. 
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purple  ribbon  for  the  second  straight 
year  on  his  15  head  of  Prime  1,108-lb. 
steers.  Sired  by  bulls  from  Enoch  and 
Bob  Johnson,  Arthur,  la.,  on  the 
ranch  of  Ralph  and  Henry  Gardiner, 
Ashland,  Kans.,  the  corn-fed  steers 
topped  one  of  the  strongest  carlot  fat 
shows  in  recent  years.  Freed,  who 
farms  240  acres  and  feeds  about  500 
head  of  cattle  a  year,  received  $36.50 
per  cwt.  for  the  load  on  the  bid  of 
Kansas  City's  Golden  Ox  restaurant. 

Reserve  honors  in  the  carlot  fat 
cattle  show  went  to  Louis  Dinklage, 
Wisner,  Neb.,  on  another  load  of 
Angus.  Dinklage,  one  of  Nebraska's 
largest  commercial  cattle  feeders, 
purchased  the  steers  from  Kreycik 
Bros.,  Wood  Lake,  Neb.,  and  fed  them 
on  a  home-mixed  ration  of  rolled 
corn,  molasses,  dehydrated  alfalfa 
and  protein.  Watkins  Drug  Co.  paid 
$28.25  per  cwt.  for  the  load. 

Father,  Son  in  Competition 

Gerald  Anderson,  18-year-old 
partner  with  his  father,  Oscar,  in  the 
Poland  China  breeding  business, 
started  the  win  streak  for  his  firm 
when  his  220-lb.  entry  was  named 
Grand  Champion  market  hog  of  the 
junior  division. 

Meanwhile,  Gerald's  father  was 
winning  the  breed  championship  with 
a  235-pounder.  Thus  in  the  open 
show  it  was  father  and  son  compet- 
ing against  each  other  as  well  as 
against  the  five  other  breeds  entered. 
The  elder  Anderson  went  on  to  win 
not  only  the  top  barrow  trophy,  but 
the  Grand  and  Reserve  Grand 
Championships  in  the  pens-of-three 
barrows  competition  and  a  first  place 
in  the  Pen  of  10  Packers  Meat-Type 
Hog  Contest. 

All  of  the  Anderson  Polands  were 
sired  by  Pinegrove  Atlas,  Grand 
Champion  boar  of  the  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa  state  fairs,  and  out  of 
dams  sired  by  Prairie  Grand,  the 
world's  first  superior  meat  sire.  All 
were  fed  the  same  ration  of  corn, 
oats,  buttermilk  and  BP  supplement. 

The  Reserve  Grand  Champion  bar- 
row was  a  235-lb.  Hampshire  shown 
by  Paul  Belts  of  Gravette,  Ark.  Sired 
by  a  Pro-Rocket  boar  and  out  of  a 
Lord  Edward  dam,  the  barrow  was 
fed  corn,  soybean  meal  and  animal 
fat. 

The  Grand  Champion  barrow  sold 
for  $4.25  a  lb.  to  Patrick  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.,  500  per  lb.  more  than 
was  paid  last  year.  The  junior  divi- 
sion champion  sold  for  600  a  lb.  and 
Belts'  barrow  brought  550.  The  cham- 
pion pen  of  Polands  averaged  241 
lbs.  per  hog  and  sold  for  270  a  lb. 

Oklahoma  State  University  con- 
tinued its  long  domination  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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HIGHEST  CAPACITY  YET! 


Chopping  or  Grinding  Hay  of  All  Kinds! 
Grinding  Grains!  Re-Cutting  &  Blowing! 


WETMORE'S  MODEL  (350'  MILL 


Powerfu  1 
Auger-Feeder 
forces  feed 
stuffs  directly  J 
into  mill. 

M  a 

\  11 

Grinds  Hay  Flakes  as  Fast  as  2 
Men  Can  Throw  Them  into  the 
Self-Feeder. 

P.T.O.*  Drive  Clipper  Hammer 
Mill  with  18"  Wide  Self-Feeder 

Fast,  Automatic  Feeding.  The  wider 
(18  inch)  Self-Feeder  can  move  more 

materials  faster  up  to  the  Feeder  Box.  Here  the  powerful  (built-in)  Auger-Feeder 
forces  the  materials  directly  into  the  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the  feeder-box 
by  the  Self-Feeder.  Thus  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the  Wetmore  Clipper 
Knife-Type  Hammer  Mill  is  utilized.  Feeder  has  range  of  speeds. 

•  Grinds  or  Re-cuts  All  Feed  Materials  to  desired  fineness. 

•  Chops  or  grinds  Hay  of  All  Kinds  and  in  All  Conditions 

•  High  Moisture  Ear  Corn  handled  effec- 
tively from  Side-Unloader  Wagons  (as 
well  as  other  ensilage)  in  the  Filling  of  Silos. 

•  Grinds  corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  feed. 

•  New  8"  Blow  Pipe  Greatly  increases 
capacity  for  Filling  Silos.  Heights  to  60  ' 

•  The  Wetmore  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  Makes 
this  Mill  Completely  Portable. 


Wetmore  Patented 
P  T  O  Drive  Unit, 
with  cushion  drive 
to  protect  tractor. 

J  Completely 
Portable) 


Writ*  Dept  NL  for  Dealer's  Name, 
and  information  on  the  Model  "350"  Mill. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 
BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


for  a 


HAPPY  HOLIDAY  SEASON 


and  a 


SUCCESSFUL  NEW  YEAR 


from 


ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS 

National  Stock  Yards,  Illinois 


Know 

For 

SURE 


when  to  market  your  live  stock 

Now — 36  pages  of  vital  information  show  you  the  best  time 
of  year  to  market  beef  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  for  the  most 
money.  Colored  graphs,  charts  and  tables  help  you  make 
short  range  or  long  range  marketing  plans.  Seasonal  pat- 
terns are  fully  explained  in  plain  language.  Send  in  your 
order  now  for  one  or  several  copies  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Only  $1  — mail  today* 


Hundreds  of 
ideas  on  live 
stock  market- 
ing that  can 
save  you  big 
money. 


j  National  Live  Stock  Producer 
I  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 


Please  send  me  .....copies  of  "Market- 

I  ing  Live  Stock  by  the  Calendar."  I  am  en- 
I  closing  $1  for  each  copy. 


Name. 


ress 


j  Add 

I  Town  State 


Liquid  Feeding  Saves 
Labor  and  Adds  Profit 


A  NEW  CONCEPT  in  live  stock  nu- 
trition offers  cattle  feeders  a 
chance  "to  put  down  the  sack  and 
save  their  back"  in  supplying  protein 
supplement  to  beef  cattle  in  the  feed- 
lot  or  on  the  range.  The  new  techni- 
que in  feeding  liquid  protein  supple- 
ment was  introduced  to  our  readers 
last  year  (Liquid  Feed  Pumps  Up 
Gains,  The  Producer,  October,  1959). 

Since  then  nearly  two  million  beef 
cattle  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
lapped  up  their  free-choice  quota  of 
Morea,  a  liquid  protein  supplement 
which  offers  these  advantages: 

•  Beef  cattle  gain  weight  from  15 
to  25%  more  rapidly  on  10  to  20% 
less  feed. 

•  Dairy  cattle  save  from  $8  to  $10 
a  head  in  feed  costs  along  with  an  8% 
increase  in  butterfat. 

•  Lambs  gain  up  to  17%  more  on 
3%  less  feed. 

Your  editor  observed  the  advan- 
tages of  liquid  feeding  during  a  re- 
cent tour  of  feedlots,  packing  plants, 
and  retail  meat  stores  at  Clovis,  New 
Mexico.  There  are  some  300,000  cat- 
tle fattened  annually  in  the  large 
triangular  area  from  Clovis  to  Lub- 
bock to  Amarillo,  Texas. 

Morea  distributors  —  Feed  Service 
Corp.,  Crete,  Nebr.,  and  U.  S.  Indus- 
trial Chemicals  Corp.,  New  York  City 
— picked  this  area  to  demonstrate  how 
cattlemen,  packers,  meat  retailers 
and  consumers  stand  to  benefit  when 
a  100-gallon  "covered  wagon"  tank 
of  liquid  supplement  goes  into  the 
feedlot. 

Morea  liquid  supplement  consists 
of  67%  molasses,  10%  urea,  6%  ethyl 
alcohol,  3%  phosphoric  acid,  4%  trace 
minerals  and  vitamins  and  10% 
water.  Mainly  it  is  fed  to  supplement 
low-cost,  farm-grown  or  purchased 
roughages,  but  it  can  be  used  with 
grain  rations. 

At  Clovis,  we  heard  rancher  Bill 
McCasland  explain  that  50  Herefords 
in  his  feedlot  had  gained  3.34  lbs. 
daily  on  Morea.  Cattle  will  consume 
from  1  to  2  lbs.  of  Morea  daily  de- 
pending on  the  ration.  Cattle  on  feed 
will  lick  up  about  a  pound  a  day.  A 
100  gallon  drum  of  Morea  cost  Mc- 
Casland $55  or  550  a  gallon. 

This  investment  began  to  pay  off 
when  the  cattle  were  marketed.  Jack 
Winton  of  Rancho  Packing  Co.,  pays 
McCasland  a  premium  of  20  a  pound 
for  all  Morea-fed  cattle.  "I  can  af- 
ford to  pay  an  extra  $2  to  $3  per  cwt. 
premium  because  cattle  fattened  on 
the  supplement  have  about  a  2% 
higher  dressing  percentage,"  explains 
Winton. 

Winton  gets  back  this  premium  by 
charging  meat  retailers  an  extra  2  to 
30  a  pound  for  carcass  beef.  Harold 
Brazile,  manager  of  Safeway's  Meat 
Department,  says:  "Liquid-fed  beef 
cuts  out  2  to  3%  better  and  we  make 


up  to  33.78%  gross  profit  per  carcass 
as  compared  with  25%  gross  on  con- 
ventionally-fed beef." 

Kenneth  Roper,  manager  of  Safe- 
way reports:  "We  have  had  a  35% 
increase  in  beef  sales  in  just  two 
months  of  offering  Morea-fed  beef. 
Other  meat  sales  are  up  also.  We  have 
never  had  a  complaint,  nothing  but 
praise,  regarding  the  tenderness  of 
this  beef." 

At  Howard's  Food  Market,  owner 
Howard  Cox  thought  he  would  make 
a  cutting  test  before  paying  the  20  a 
pound  premium  for  liquid-fed  beef. 
"It  ran  a  whopping  31.29%  over  costs. 
And  that  extra  8  to  10%  certainly 
looks  good  in  my  cash  register.  My 
customers  are  selling  this  beef  to 
their  friends  because  beef  sales  are 
up  30%." 

Bill  Jameson  of  Jameson's  High- 
land Supermarket  has  been  in  the 
meat  business  21  years.  "Before  we 
bought  Morea  beef  we  returned  150 
pounds  of  waste  fat  to  the  packer  each 
week.  We  had  been  paying  430  a 
pound  for  the  meat  and  got  back  only 
20  a  pound  on  the  fat.  So  we  were 
losing  410  on  each  pound  of  fat.  Over 
a  10-week  period  this  cost  us  $615. 

"But  in  10  weeks  with  Morea  beef 
we  haven't  even  had  150  pounds  of 
waste  fat  to  send  back.  That's  money 
in  our  pocket.  We  are  also  pleased 
with  the  better  cut-out  value.  Before 
we  had  only  23  to  24%  gross  profit. 
Now  we  average  31  to  32%  profit  per 
beef,"  Jameson  affirms. 

For  Morea-fed  cattle,  ranchers 
make  an  extra  $15.75  per  head  profit; 
on  lighter  cattle  the  premium  runs 
an  extra  $6  to  $10  per  head. 

A  biological  assay  of  the  tissues  of 
liquid-fed  beef  indicates  that  carbo- 
hydrates "float  the  fat  into  the  blood- 
stream" which  in  turn  distributes  fat 
throughout  the  carcass  marbling  and 
tenderizing  the  meat.  Dr.  H.  J. 
Prebluda,  biochemist  for  U.  S.  I.  at 
the  fifth  International  Congress  of 
Nutrition  held  at  Washington  D.  C, 
recently  said:  "Our  results  show  a 
significant  trend  toward  smaller 
muscle  fibers  in  the  liquid-supple- 
mented ruminant  animals."  Fiber 
diameter  has  a  close  correlation  to 
beef  tenderness. 

Both  cattle  and  lambs  on  a  liquid 
feeding  program  are  able  to  make  ef- 
ficient use  of  grain  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  roughage  because  the  ethanol 
in  the  liquid  acts  as  a  hydrogen  donor 
to  speed  up  fermentation  and  improve 
cellulose  digestion.  Urea  supplies  ni- 
trogen which  helps  to  build  protein. 
The  phosphoric  acid  in  Morea  tends 
to  repel  flies  normally  attracted  by 
molasses.  One  rancher  explained  that 
cattle  lick  Morea  then  lick  themselves 
or  one  another  leaving  traces  of  phos- 
phorus which  repelled  flies  to  some 
extent. 


Rancher  Bill  McCasland,  left,  supervises 
quality  control  of  his  Morea  Brand  beef. 
Also  inspecting  the  meat  is  Jack  Winton, 
packing  company  manager  in  Clovis,  N.  M. 


Howard  Cox,  grocer  in  Clovis,  says  that 
a  Morea-fed  carcass  yielded  31.29%  gross 
profit  in  a  cutting  test  he  made.  That's 
about  10%  more  than  regular  beef  yields 
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Inside 

Washington 


by  Philip  L.  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 

"DECORD  BEEF  PRICES,  caused 
partly  by  American  demand  for 
Australian  meat,  have  speeded  the 
development  of  the  huge  belt  of  cat- 
tle country  along  the  north  of  Aus- 
tralia. Markets  are  often  1,500  miles 
away  without  benefit  of  railroads  or 
all-weather  roads. 

The  Australian  government  is 
spending  $15  million  on  a  new  north- 
south  road  to  connect  the  rail  head 
with  the  Channel  country  where  the 
cattle,  after  the  1,500  mile  drives,  are 
halted  for  fattening.  The  drives  some- 
times take  more  than  a  year. 

U.  S.  imports  of  frozen  beef  and 
veal  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Ireland  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries without  hoof-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  the  first  eight  months  of  1960 
were  down  241  from  a  year  earlier, 
but  an  early  heavy  increase  in  im- 
ports is  foreseen. 

USDA  officials  said  that  good  prices 
a  year  ago  caused  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  ranchers  to  market 
heavily.  This  past  year  marketings 
have  been  off  while  they  rebuilt 
their  herds. 

Beef  exports  to  the  U.  S.  decreased 
as  prices  here  declined.  Britain's  beef 
prices  this  year  were  up  substantial- 
ly, partly  because  of  the  drop  in  Ar- 
gentine beef  exports.  Consequently, 
Britain  turned  to  her  dominions  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  sup- 
plies. The  beef  and  veal  went  there 


rather  than  to  the  United  States. 

Some  areas  of  Australia  have  been 
hit  by  a  terrible  drouth  this  year.  Un- 
less there  is  early  relief,  there  will 
be  a  heavy  increase  in  Argentine  beef 
marketings  and  heavier  exports  to 
the  United  States.  Argentine  exports 
of  boneless  beef  to  the  United  States 
totaled  55.5  million  pounds  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1960,  totaled  25.5 
million  pounds  in  July,  and  25.9  mil- 
lion pounds  in  August. 

Total  beef  and  veal  imports  from 
Australia  exceeded  109  million 
pounds  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1960.  New  Zealand  exports  to  the 
United  States  totaled  just  under  99 
million  pounds  while  Irish  exports 
totaled  27.7  million  pounds. 

The  beef  coming  from  these  three 
countries  does  not  compete  directly 
with  U.  S.  beef,  USDA  asserts.  The 
imported  beef  goes  mostly  into  frank- 
furters and  bologna,  but  it  still  has 
an  adverse  affect  on  the  live  market. 

The  importation  of  live  sheep  from 
Australia,  regarded  as  somewhat  of 
a  market  threat  to  the  United  States 
a  year  ago,  no  longer  is  considered  a 
serious  problem.  The  plans  of  the 
Australian  shippers  for  invading  the 
California  markets  did  not  work  too 
well.  Unexpected  costs  developed. 
Cargoes  for  the  return  trip  to  Aus- 
tralia in  a  cattle-boat  proved  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  find.  Only 
23,000  head  of  live  sheep  arrived  in 
March  and  24,000  head  in  July,  the 
only  imports  of  consequence  all  year. 


Frozen  mutton  imports  were  down 
14%  in  the  first  eight  months. 

USDA  purchases  of  American  fro- 
zen ground  beef  and  lard  soared  to 
the  highest  levels  in  several  years  in 
early  November  as  the  government 
moved  to  bolster  declining  market 
prices. 

By  November,  the  government  had 
spent  $17,233,000  to  buy  42,798,000 
pounds  of  frozen  beef  since  the  start 
of  the  program  in  August.  In  its  first 
purchase  of  lard  announced  in  Octo- 
ber, it  took  3,507,000  pounds  costing 
approximately  $490,000. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
prepared  a  pamphlet,  available  with- 
out charge,  which  explains  most  of 
the  income  tax  rules  which  apply  to 
casualty  losses  arising  from  hurri- 
canes, floods,  tornadoes,  and  other 
disasters.  The  actual  property  loss 
sustained  from  casualties  of  this  kind, 
from  fires,  automobile  accidents, 
thefts,  etc.,  and  in  some  cases,  from 
the  condemnation  of  property  for 
public  use,  is  deductible  for  federal 
income  tax  purposes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  service  said 
that  the  purpose  in  issuing  the  pam- 
phlet "is  to  acquaint  taxpayers  with 
their  rights  under  the  federal  tax 
laws  and  to  insure  that  they  obtain 
all  the  benefits  of  the  deductions  to 
which  they  are  legally  entitled  as  a 
result  of  such  property  losses." 

The  pamphlet  provides  instructions 
on  what  to  do  if  the  taxpayer's  loss 
exceeds  his  income  for  the  year;  how 
to  report  the  amount  received  from 
insurance  and  other  sources;  and  how 
to  treat  related  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, on  page  3,  it  states  that  "cas- 
ualty and  theft  losses  of  live  stock  or 
produce  purchased  for  sale  are  de- 
ductible," and  then  explains  how  to 
claim  these  losses  on  your  tax  return. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet,  Document 
No.  5174(9-60),  are  available  from  all 
internal  revenue  department  offices. 


"Higher,  to  the  left .  .  .  ahh-h  . . .  that's  it!" 

•  •  •  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  granted  a  new  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  of  about  Wz%. 
USDA  officials  said  that  freight  rates 
on  live  stock  and  grain  have'  doubled 
since  World  War  II.  The  latest  in- 
creases will  add  new  burdens  for 
farmers,  but  sufficient  data  is  not 
available  to  show  how  severe  the  im- 
pact will  be. 

•  •  •  A  team  of  USDA  officials 
demonstrated  dual  grading  of  live 
stock  and  -meat  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Assn.  in  Kansas  City  in  mid-Novem- 
ber. Dave  Pettis,  John  Pierce,  Charles 
Murphy  and  Dave  Hallett  showed  the 
cattlemen  how  their  studies  in  dual 
grading  indicate  that  both  animals 
and  carcasses  may  be  graded  for  cut- 
ability,  or  yield  of  retail  cuts,  as  well 
as  for  the  traditional  eating  qualities. 


When  animal  skin  is  injured,  reach  for  soothing 

'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

—works  better  two  ways  to  help  skin  heal 


1.  Protects  wounds  from  impurities, 
insects,  dirt  and  foreign  bodies  ...  helps 
to  keep  open  wounds  clean. 

2*  Speeds  up  healing  process  by  pro- 
tecting delicate  tissues  from  drying  out. 

Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


VASELINE  |)  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  C  H  ES  E8  ROUG  H  PON  0  S  INC. 


|  Get 
economical  % 
I    7  lb.  jar  M 


Protect  your  animals  

protect  your  pocketbook 


TRADE   MARK  ® 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

//  your  vet  prescribes  'Vaseline'  Veterinary 
Carbolated  Petroleum  Jelly  and  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  ask  him  to  stock  it. 
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DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOU  NEED  CHAINS! 

If  you  get  stuck  in  the  snow  this  winter  don't  count 
on  a  St.  Bernard  dog  to  save  you.  Get  WEED  V-BAR 
TIRE  CHAINS  now  and  carry  them  in  your  trunk  for 
use  when  needed  on  regular  or  snow  tires.  They'll 
keep  you  going  when  other  drivers  are  spinning  their 
wheels.  288  or  more  steel  gripping  points  stop  you 
short  and  sure — prevent  killing  skids.  For  traction 
you  can  trust,  get  your  Weed  Chains  now!  Easy 
one-hand  fastener.  Handy  "drive-on"  applier. 


asco  WEED  V-Bar  TIRE  CHAINS 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Company,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Fails,  Ont. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


SAVE  FEED,  TIME  AND  LABOR 


TRANSPORT  MIXER  WAGONS  — 

A  Feed  Processing  Unit  That  Has  Everything 
GRIND  with  it -MIX  in  it  -  UNLOAD  with 
it  -  FEED  from  it 


WITH  or  WITHOUT  HAMMERMILL 
WITH    FRONT    or    REAR  j 
UNLOADING    AUGER.  * 


the  NEW 
DustlessMILL 

A  BIGGER  AND 
BETTER  GRINDER 


ROTARY/CUTTER  -SHREDDERS 


MECHANIZED  DUST-FREE  GRINDING  .  .  . 
If  dust  has  been  your  grinding  problem,  thil 
mill  is  your  answer. 

GRIND  ROUGHAGE,  ear  corn  and  all  grains 
as  fine  or   as    coarse    as  desired. 

PORTABLE    WITH    PTO  DRIVE 


ALGOMA FOUNDRY 


MACHINE  CO 


A  ICOMA  WISCONSIN 


AubmaBt 

STEEL  GUARD" 


CATTLE  OILERS 

Time-tested !  Proven  superior !  Fully  automatic ! 
Metered  oil-flow  keeps  giant  steel- guard  rubbing- 
element  fully  saturated  at  all  times. No  waste  of  in- 
secticide. Oil  released  only  as  cattle  rub.  5-Gal.  oil 
supply  lasts  for  weeks. Low  initial  cost!  Minimum 
maintenance  .'They  mount  on  any  post,  tree  or  side 
of  building.  Just  fill  'em  and  for-get  'em. 


Write  for 
details  of 


Illustrated  literature.  Also 
30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan." 


"STEEL  GUARD" 

T^abbuig  Etmenb 

Giant  3-inch  marine  rope  with  heavy-duty, 
tempered-steel,  encasement  spring!  Provides  per- 
fect rubbing  and  scratching  surface.  Assures  years 
of  service  hie.  A  vastly  superior  rubbing  element ! 
16 


rFARNAM  EQUIP.  CO.  Dept.  RWS^jfE-j 
8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rope-Wick  Oilers  and 
details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 

'  Address 


City. 


.  State. 


Live  Stock  Producer's  December  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


December  Top     Market  Trend        Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$24 
$27 
$16 
$18 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Steady 


Down  10% 

Down  15% 
Down  15% 
Down  10% 
Down  20% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$27 
$30 
$17 
$19 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Declining 
Advancing 


Down  10% 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 
Down  12% 
Down  5% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$32 
$18 
$18 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Declining 


Down  5% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  6% 
Up  10% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$23 
$27 
$17 
$17 


Advancing 

Declining 
Declining 
Steady 
Steady 


Steady 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 
Steady 
Up  25% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$24 
$26 
$18 
$18 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 


Up  5% 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 

Up  5% 
Down  25% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$24 
$25 
$17 
$20 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 


Down  25% 

Down  25% 
Down  25% 
Down  9% 
Down  20% 


Illinois  Hereford  Wins  Royal 


(Continued  from 

Royal  sheep  show  by  winning  the  fat 
market  wether  lamb  trophy  for  the 
fifth  straight  year.  The  winner,  an 
85-lb.  Southdown,  was  bred  by  Duron 
Howard,  Mulhall,  Okla.,  and  finished 
by  OSU  shepherd  Alex  McKenzie  on 
a  ration  of  oats,  barley,  wheat  bran, 
linseed  pellets  and  Oma-Lass.  To  Mc- 
Kenzie's  chagrin,  his  students  at  OSU 
had  long  since  named  the  lamb 
"Alec's  Mistake" — because  it  was  ob- 
vious he  should  have  remained  a  ram. 

OSU  also  swept  the  pen-of-three 
wethers  contest,  winning  the  Grand 
Championship  with  Southdowns  and 
the  Reserve  Grand  Championship 
with  Hampshire-Shropshire-South- 
down crossbred  lambs.  The  Reserve 
Champion  fat  wether  lamb,  however, 
was  shown  by  Gary  Helt,  15,  King- 
fisher, Okla.,  who  had  earlier  won 
the  junior  championship  with  his 
Southdown. 

Oklahoma  State  also  had  the  re- 
serve grand  champion  lamb  in  the 


Page  Thirteen) 

open  division.  It  was  a  Dorset,  bred 
by  Duron  Howard. 

"Alec's  Mistake"  sold  for  $4.60  a 
lb.  to  Williams  Meat  Co.,  Kansas  City. 
The  price  was  550  a  lb.  more  than 
the  same  firm  paid  last  year.  Swift 
&  Co.  bought  the  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  for  $1.50  per  lb. 

In  the  Royal's  National  Wool  Show, 
Sandra  Scofield,  Chadron,  Neb., 
showed  the  Champion  fleece,  a  % 
blood  combing  entered  in  the  com- 
mercial class.  A  Rambouillet  fleece, 
entered  by  the  Montana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bozeman,  was 
the  Reserve  Champion  fleece. 

In  other  competition  a  team  from 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College  was  named 
winner  of  the  wool  judging  contest; 
a  team  from  Dawson  County,  Nebras- 
ka, won  the  4-H  Meats  Identification 
and  Judging  Contest,  and  Kansas 
State  University  won  the  30th  an- 
nual Intercollegiate  Meat  Judging 
contest. 


Oscar  W.  Anderson,  Leland,  111.,  had  the 
Grand  Champion  market  hog  of  the  show 
in  this  225-lb.  Poland  China.  Anderson's 
son  won  the  junior  show  with  a  Poland. 


Alex  McKenzie,  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity shepherd,  took  the  fifth  straight 
Royal  wether  lamb  grand  prize  for  OSU 
with  this  85-pound  purebred  Southdown. 
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LIVE  STOCK 

WEALTHY 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  virus  con- 
tinues to  defy  the  best  efforts  of 
scientists  to  destroy  it.  Dr.  Howard 
L.  Bachrach  at  the  USDA's  Plum  Is- 
land (N.Y.)  Animal  Disease  Lab  re- 
cently found  that  the  virus  lives  af- 
ter being  boiled  for  five  minutes! 
Other  Plum  Island  assaults  on  FMD 
virus  have  included  ripening  (which 
inactivates  virus  in  muscle  tissue}, 
boning,  salting,  and  storage  of  meat 
from  infected  ani- 
mals. But  all  for 
naught.  The  virus 
survived  in  resid- 
ual blood  or  lymph 
|  nodes  of  boned, 
salt  -  cured  meat 
for  at  least  50 
days,  and  in  the 
bone  marrow  in 
refrigerated  c  a  r  - 

JOHN  B.  HERRICK    cases  for  73  days 

It  was  previously  believed  that 
heat  of  140°  F.  or  more  could  de- 
stroy FMD  virus.  But  Dr.  Bachrach 
now  says  that  such  heat  treatment 
only  seals  the  infectious  core  within 
the  protein  covering  of  the  virus; 
he  found  the  sealed-in  cores  to  be 
infectious  once  the  protein  covering 
was  chemically  removed.  Dr.  Bach- 
rach concludes  that  FMD  virus  may 
still  be  extremely  dangerous,  since 
nature  may  have  ways  of  matching 
the  chemical  method  of  releasing  the 
locked-in  infectious  core  of  the  heat- 
treated  virus. 

Let  Your  Cows  Belch 

A  cow  that  can  belch,  won't  bloat. 
Pasture-legume  bloat  is  caused  by  a 
bacterial  breakdown  of  plant  com- 
ponents which  prevents  gas  from  es- 
caping. Hence,  a  cow  swells  or  bloats. 
In  the  feedlot,  USDA  studies  have 
shown  that  bacteria  in  the  rumen 
produces  a  viscous,  ropy  slime  that 
traps  the  fermentation  of  gases  and 
produces  swelling.  Feedlot  bloat  is 
less  prevalent  than  pasture  bloat,  but 
it  contributes  substantially  to  the  $40 
million  loss  from  this  ailment.  Rumi- 
nant bloat  also  involves  other  un- 
known animal  and  soil  factors  as  well 
as  plant  components  and  ruminal 
bacteria. 

One  way  to  minimize  bloat  is  to 
provide  free  access  to  some  hay, 
straw,  or  other  coarse,  scratchy 
roughage  which  will  prick  the  lin- 
ing of  the  animal's  stomach  and  en- 
courage the  periodic  "blurp"  that 
releases  built-up  gas.  Place  hay  or 
other  roughage  in  a  rack  or  cut  a 
swath  or  two  the  length  of  the  pas- 
ture so  cattle  will  have  some  dried 
and  rough  legume  to  mix  with  green 
pasture  feed. 

Paint  Poisons  Cattle 

Cattle  like  to  lick  fresh  paint.  Just 
a  few  licks  of  lead-based  paint  is 
enough  to  kill  calves  or  cause  severe 
sickness  in  yearlings.  Paint  is  the 
primary  source  of  lead  poisoning  in 
cattle.  Animals  also  chew  old  paint 
off  barns,  gates  and  fences.  Use  a 
non-lead  paint  wherever  possible,  es- 
pecially on  pens  and  stalls.  Keep  cat- 
tle out  of  buildings  where  paint  is 
peeling.  Prompt  diagnosis,  plus  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts,  may  save  poisoned 
cattle.  Epsom  salts  turns  the  lead  into 
lead  sulphate  which  the  animal's  sys- 
tem cannot  absorb.  Call  a  vet  and  ask 
him  to  inject  the  cattle  with  an  effec- 
tive antidote  for  lead  poisoning. 
Poisoned  cattle  show  weakness, 
trembling  and  diarrhea,  paralysis  and 
apparent  blindness. 
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cold  cash 
speaks  for  itself 

Herefords  are  the  most  profitable  beef  breed,  proven 
by  national  research  and  experiment  station  tests: 

1.  They  wean  7  more  calves  per  100  cows  than  other  beef  breeds 

2.  They  carry  28.7  pounds  more  weight  per  calf  at  weaning  til 
than  other  breeds. 

3.  They  pack  on  the  pounds  with  up  to  24  percent  advantage 
efficiency  and  economy  of  gain  in  the  feedlot  and  on  the 

4.  They  top  other  breeds  in  percentage  of  loin,  rib  and 
cuts  —  the  premium-priced  portion  of  the  carcass. 

5.  They  excel  on  all  points  of  performance  ...  in  varied  c 
and  terrain  throughout  America. 


WHITEFACE  BULLETIN 

In  the  feeder  calf  division  of  the  Kansas  Bee} 
Production  Project*,  the  top  Hereford  herd  — 
with  a  calf  crop  of  97  percent  —  completed  the 
test  with  an  average  net  profit  of  $58.98  or. 
each  steer  and  $37.70  on  each  heifer.  This  wai 
an  average  net  return  of  $48.34  per  head.  The 
top  black  steers  averaged  a  net  profit  of  $37 At 
and  the  heifers  $17.89,  for  an  average  net  re 
turn  of  $27.67.  For  the  220  Hereford  calves  ir 
the  winning  lot  ...  a  bonus  of  $4,547! 

^Sponsored  by  Kansas  State  University  and  the 
Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


FR££  BOOKLET 

'Herefords  Top  Them  All."  A  colorful  booklet  of 
facts  about  Herefords.    For  a  cop/  write: 


THE    AMERICAN    HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  42,  Hereford  Drive,   Kansas  City   5,  Mo. 


More  Calves  .  . .  More  Pounds  . .  .  More  Profits 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


(— I  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT   $7.00 

' — '  —I 


-By  Stewart  II .  Fowler.   622  pages.  1957 


(— 1  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK   

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 

(— 1  FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK   

1 — 1  —By  Hall  and  Mortensen.  584  pages.  1954 

1—1  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 
1  CATTLE  PRODUCTION 


..58.75 
..S6.00 

.84.00 


□ BEEF  CATTLE  HUSBANDRY  _  „  56.75 
—By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  597  pages.  1955 

(— I  SWINE  SCIENCE   $5.30 

1 — 1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  543  pages.  1957 

I — I  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY   $5.30 

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 

[— |  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK   ....$5.00 

1 — 1  — By  Noidby,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 

□ USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER   $4.00 
— Bv  Malcolm  H.  McVickar.   208  Daees.  1952 


— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

r— ]  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  $4.00 
1 — 1  — By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 

I — I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 
1 — '  — Bv  Elwood  M.  Juererenson.    308  n.iees.  195.1 


Please  Print  Plainly 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Danville,  Illinois 

Box  594-LSP 


-By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 

10  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   

-By  Glen  Charles  Cook.  471  pages.  1944 


□ 500  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE    $5.00 
— F 

| — I  600  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE    $5.00 

1 — 1  —By  Cook  and  Phipps.  600  pages.  1952 
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Name  

R.R.  or  Street 
City  


.State.. 
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It's  a  fact... 


JUST  ONE  RAT  EATS 
ENOUGH  FEED  TO 
PRODUCE  8  LBS. OF  BEEP 


Rats  are  expensive  house-guests!  Every 
one  you  see  eats  40  lbs.  of  your  feed  a 
year.  That's  as  much  feed  as  it  takes  to 
produce  8  lbs.  of  beef.  The  same  amount 
could  produce  12  lbs.  of  pork  or  8  dozen 
eggs  or  160  lbs.  of  milk. 

That's  feed  you  can't  use  .  .  .  feed  you'll 
have  to  replace.  Either  way  it  costs  you 
hard-earned  cash  and  labor.  Don't  sup- 
port nests  of  chicken-killing,  disease* 
spreading  rats  on  your  place . . . 


KtH  Rets 

WITH   BAITS  CONTAINING 


WARFARIN  is  tested  and  certified  by 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


WARFARIN  is  sure  death  to  rats  and  mice! 
With  tasteless,  odorless,  painless  WARFARIN 
baits,  rats  and  mice  never  become  suspicious  or 
bait  shy,  never  build  tolerance.  WARFARIN  is 
the  safest  rodenticide  known!  No  danger  to 
children,  pets  or  livestock  if  used  as  directed. 


Be  sure  the  bait  you  buy 
contains  WARFARIN.  Ask  your 
dealer  before  you  buy. 


WISCONSIN 
AlUMNI 
HISUUCH 

■foundation! 


Send  for  FREE  Plans, 
Parts  List,  Idea  Book 


Name  _ 
Address 
Town  _ 


State- 


My  favorite  dealer  is 


Now  Available— 3,000  lbs. 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE 


New  Low  Price 


F.O.B.  Factory 
10  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGHT  Model  500  comes  complete  for 
easy,  perfect  installation.  1/10  of  1%  accuracy. 
Fits  into  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment. 
Read  weight  from  normal  standing  position.  Also 
complete  fully  mobile  and  semi-portable  models. 
Clip  ad  now  and  mail  for  all  the  details. 

FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.  Dept.  12-H, Chicago  25,  III. 


United  Cerebral  Palsy 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Number  of  cattle  on 
feed  estimated  to  be  20%  below  a 
year  ago.  Hog  farrowings  June 
through  August  estimated  10%  lower 
than  last  year.  Sept.  through  Nov. 
down  1%.  Sheep  receipts  increasing; 
prices  rather  discouraging.  Fair  to 
good  demand  for  feeder  cattle  at 
prices  more  in  line  with  expected  fat 
prices  next  year.  Slow  to  fair  demand 
for  feeder  lambs. 

Corn  crop  estimated  6%  above  last 
year;  expected  to  average  65  bu.  per 
acre.  Soybean  production  estimated 
9%  above  year  ago;  estimated  yield 
27  bu.  per  acre.  Hay  production  equal 
to  last  year  but  16%  below  10  year 
average. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Louisville:  Very  few  fed  cattle 
ready  for  market.  About  normal 
number  going  into  feed  lots.  Hog 
marketings  running  20%  short  of  a 
year  ago;  expected  to  continue  short 
through  year's  end.  Very  few  lambs 
will  be  fed  here  this  winter. 

Feeder  cattle  have  been  in  good  de- 
mand all  fall.  Supplies  dwindling  so 
expect  stronger  market  by  December. 
Good  demand  for  feeder  pigs:  40-to- 
50-lb.  pigs  bring  $10  to  $12  per  head. 
Fair  demand  for  native  feeder  lambs 
from  140  per  lb.  down.  No  demand 
for  western  lambs. 

Nashville:  Fewer  cattle  to  be  fed 
than  in  1959.  Corn  field  hogs  should 
increase  market  receipts  in  De- 
cember. Very  few  feeder  lambs  will 
be  marketed  before  1961.  Stocker  and 
feeder  cattle,  both  steers  and  heifers, 
500  to  $1.50  higher  than  mid-October. 
Good  and  Choice  steer  calves  220  and 
240  per  lb.  freely,  with  instances  of 
250  and  reputation  Angus  calves  go- 
ing up  to  260.  Good  and  Choice  heifers 
mostly  180  to  210,  Common  and  me- 
dium, steers  and  heifers  selling  in  the 
teens  according  to  quality  and  weight. 
Feeder  pigs  bringing  200  to  260,  de- 
pending on  quality  and  weight.  Very 
slight  demand  for  feeder  lambs  from 
100  to  12Y20.  Supply  very  limited. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

South  St.  Joseph:  Cattle  on  feed 
10  to  12%  below  supply  last  year. 
Hogs  20%  less.  Sheep  around  15% 
more.  Feeder  cattle  demand  active 
with  bulk  of  Good  and  Choice  steer 
calves  selling  in  $24  to  $28  range; 
heifers  $22  to  $24.  Good  to  Choice 
yearling  steers  from  650  to  750-lbs. 
$22  to  $24  with  heifers  $20  to  $21.50. 
Medium  quality  steers  selling  in  $19 
to  $21  range.  Fairly  good  demand  for 
feeder  lambs  at  a  price. 

Omaha:  Little  change  in  numbers 
of  cattle  on  feed.  Hog  numbers  should 
be  down  10  to  15%  through  December. 


Not  much  change  expected  in  sheep 
supply.  Best  feeder  cattle  demand  is 
for  high  quality  calves  and  yearlings. 
Bulk  western  yearling  steers  running 
$24  to  $26;  yearling  heifers  $21  to  $23; 
steer  calves  $26  to  $30;  heifer  calves 
$23  to  $26. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Oklahoma  City:  Cattle  supply  in- 
adequate for  demand.  Also  short  sup- 
ply of  sheep.  Good  demand  for  all 
classes  of  stockers  and  feeders.  Light- 
weight calves  up  to  $28;  $24  on  heif- 
ers. Local  feeder  steer  demand  mostly 
in  $20  or  below  range.  Shipping  con- 
siderable numbers  of  feeders  west. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Feed  lot  numbers  increas- 
ing with  more  than  760,000  head  on 
feed  in  California  lots.  Surplus  of 
fat  cattle  for  California  outlets  is 
meeting  a  tough  market.  Consign- 
ment killing  is  on  the  increase.  Good 
and  Choice  fat  steers  bringing  $20  to 
$23.50;  heifers  $19  to  $22.75.  Pretty 
fair  demand  for  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  considering  range  conditions 
and  full  supply  in  feed  lots.  Good  and 
Choice  550  to  900-lb.  stocker  and 
feeder  steers  bring  $19  to  $22.50; 
heifers  500  to  700-lbs.  are  $17.50  to 
$20.50.  Good  and  Choice  steer  calves 
(350  to  500-lbs.)  are  $24  to  $26; 
heifers  $20.50  to  $23. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Cattle  numbers  on  feed 
10%  less  than  a  year  ago.  Hogs,  15 
to  20%  fewer  on  feed  than  a  year  ago. 
Sheep,  10  to  15%  less.  Feeder  cattle 
demand  fairly  active.  Most  corn  ma- 
tured before  frost.  Plenty  of  hay  in 
most  areas. 

Springfield:  About  5%  fewer  cat- 
tle on  feed  this  year  than  last.  About 
normal  number  of  hogs  on  feed. 
Feeder  cattle  demand  about  normal; 
prices  $5  to  $6  below  last  year's. 

Nat'l  Stock  Yards,  III.:  A  little 
shorter  supply  of  cattle  on  feed  than 
at  this  time  a  year  ago.  Hog  supply 
now  looks  to  be  15%  under  a  year  ago 
but  may  be  more  hogs  marketed  in 
December  and  January  than  earlier 
expected.  Feeder  lambs  will  be  com- 
ing to  market  in  December. 

Feeder  cattle  demand  still  centers 
around  yearling-type  steers.  Not  too 
much  interest  shown  in  heavy  fleshy 
feeders  for  short  term  operation. 
Most  purchases  are  for  March  or  later 
marketing.  Good  750-lb.  steers  sell- 
ing up  to  $24.50  and  calves  at  $25.50, 
with  heifer  calves  at  $22  to  $24.  Plain 
steers  selling  in  $18.50  to  $21  range. 
Looks  like  as  many  or  more  cattle 
will  be  bought  this  fall  than  last. 
Number  on  feed  in  this  area  appears 
slightly  larger  than  in  1959. 


Carlson  Angus  Load  Wins  Feeder  Show 


'TWENTY  ANGUS  STEER  calves, 
about  60%  of  which  were  out  of 
artificially  bred  cows,  won  the  Grand 
Championship  of  the  16th  Annual 
Feeder  Cattle  Show  &  Sale  at  the 
Chicago  Stock  Yards  Oct.  27-29.  En- 
tered by  Myron  Carlson  and  his  son, 
Merlyn,  Lodgepole,  Neb.,  the  steers 
averaged  471  lbs.  and  sold  for  $56 
per  cwt.  to  Henry  Steele,  Montgom- 
ery, 111. 

The  Reserve  Grand  Champion  load 
of  457-lb.  Herefords  was  shown  by 
Earl  Henderson  &  Sons,  Alliance, 
Neb.,  and  sold  for  $53  per  cwt. 

The  Carlsons,  who  had  the  Grand 
Champion  load  last  year  also,  run 
300  cows  on  their  4,000  acre  Deuel 
County,  Neb.,  ranch.  They  have  been 
using  artificial  insemination  for  four 


years,  mainly  on  heifers.  This  year's 
Grand  Champions  were  of  Bandolier 
breeding,  sired  by  bulls  purchased 
from  E.  J.  Schmuecker,  Marengo,  la. 

The  Hendersons  run  about  350  cows 
on  14,000  acres  in  Box  Butte  County, 
Neb.  Their  calves  were  sired  by 
WHR  Target  and  NZ  Battle  Real  82. 

About  11,000  head  of  feeder  calves 
and  yearlings  were  auctioned  in  the 
sale.  The  520  prize  winners  sold  for 
an  average  of  $27.80  and  weighed  an 
average  of  428  lbs.  The  bulk  of  4,097 
non-prize  winning  steer  calves  sold 
from  $28  to  $29.75.  Some  400  head  of 
prize  winning  yearling  steers  brought 
$25.54  and  averaged  726  lbs.  About 
1,800  head  of  yearling  steers  that  did 
not  place  in  the  show  brought  an 
average  of  $24.67  at  752  lbs. 


Structural  Strength? 

YOU  CANT  BEAT 


Roofing  &  Siding 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  S-T-E-E-l  PLUS  THE 
RUST  PROTECTION  OF  Z  I  N  C  COATING! 

Strength  .  .  .  rigidity  .  .  .  ability 
to  withstand  rough  treatment .  . . 
dependably  yours  with  galvanized 
sheets.  For  best  value,  buy  sheets 
with  a  label  that  shows  weight  of 
zinc  coating  in  ounces.  And  for 
longer  service, 
specify  heavy- 
coated  sheets 
such  as  this  .  .  . 
"Seal  of  Quality". 

FREE  INSTRUCTION  MANUALS!  I 

I  Wr;fe  To  Fiek)  Office 

[    American  Zinc  Institute 

324  Ferry  St.,  LaFayette,  Ind.,  Dept..  NLP  12 


i%  THE  KEYS  TO 

SYSTEM  FARMING 

American  Standard  Equipment 


Materials  Handling  Systems 
for  Every  Farm 

American  Planter  Co.,  Burr  Oak,  Michigan,  pioneers 
in  the  manufacture  of  push  button  farming  systems 
—offers  the  following  equipment.  Check  items  of 
interest  to  you. 

Milking  Parlor  Feeding  systems   □ 

Hog  Parlor  feeding  systems   □ 

Bunk  feeders,  Beef   □ 

Bunk  feeders,  Hogs   □ 

Bunk  feeders,  Link  Augers   □ 

Storage  bins— Square   □ 

Systems  to  fill  &  unload  bins   □ 

Augers— Stationary   □ 

Augers— Portable   □ 

High  moisture  corn  auger  systems   □ 

Leg  elevators  300  to  3.000  B.P.H   □ 

Gravity  &  Auger  Boxes   □ 

Elevators,  chain   □ 

General  Plan  layout   □ 

Farmer  □  Student  □ 

□  Send  your  new  8-page  illustrated  portfolio. 

AMERICAN  PLANTER  CO. 

Burr  Oak,  Michigan 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the 
big  difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill 
grinds  shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to 
300  bu.  per  hour.  Easy  hand-wheel  ad' 
justment  from  fine  to  coarse  without 
changing  burrs.  Portable  feeder  drag  runs 
off  PTO  mill.  New  lateral  auger  optional. 
Magnetic  hopper.  Granular  dust-free 
grind  avoids  protein  fever  loss  due  to 
hammermill  dust.  Shearing  action  of  hard' 
ened  tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky  ear  corn 
for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  Card  today  to  the  N.  P.  BOWSHER 
CO.,  919-W  Webster  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Build  Cheap  Plastic 

Shelter  for  Lambs 


OUILD  A  PLASTIC-ROOFED  shel- 
ter  at  the  high  point  of  the  pasture 
where  sheep  bed  down  by  instinct 
without  herding  or  training,  and  you 
nil  save  more  lambs  during  those 
old  winter  rains. 
The  open-sided,  pole-type  range 
shelter  roofed  with  black  polyethy- 
"ene  will  reduce  the  loss  of  range 
ambs  that  die  from  exposure  to  cold 
ain  and  wind,  mainly  at  night,  after 
irth  during  December  and  January. 
The  shelter  can  be  built  for  7  to 
Oc  a  square  foot  of  floor  space.  If 
ou  save  only  one  lamb  from  each 
00  lambs  dropped,  it  would  pay  the 
nnual  cost  of  maintaining  a  27x48- 
oot  shelter.  Allowing  for  replace- 
ent  of  the  plastic  shelter  every  two 
r  three  years,  the  costs  still  might  be 
less  than  the  interest  charges  on  a 
conventional  building. 

In  severe  winter  weather,  lamb 
losses  average  from  30  to  40%.  Some- 
times as  high  as  90%  of  new-born 
lambs  are  lost.  Researchers  D.  T. 
Torell  and  C.  F.  Kelly  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  Hopland  Field 
Station  cite  these  advantages  of  plas- 
tic range  shelters. 

1.  Less  money  is  tied  up  in  build- 
ings and  can  be  used  in  other  ways. 

2.  Interest  paid  on  investment  in 
conventional  shelter  would  pay  the 
^annual  cost  of  a  plastic  shelter. 


3.  Such  a  shelter  can  be  depreciat- 
ed in  one  to  two  years  for  tax  pur- 
poses. Most  farm  buildings  are  de- 
preciated over  10  to  20  years. 

4.  Property  taxes  would  be  lower. 

5.  The  6  mil-thick  polyethylene 
plastic  can  support  moderate  amounts 
of  snow. 

6.  At  7  to  100  per  square  foot  for 
constructing  the  plastic-roofed  shel- 
ter, and  figuring  10  square  feet  of 
shelter  for  a  lamb  and  ewe,  the  an- 
nual cost  runs  about  20  to  300  per 
pair  of  animals. 

7.  Based  on  a  retail  price  of  $60  to 
$120  per  thousand  for  lumber,  fram- 
ing the  shelter  runs  2  to  40;  the  plas- 
tic is  about  30,  and  labor  2  to  30  a  foot. 

8.  Workers  at  the  Hopland  Station 
built  a  27x48-foot  shelter  in  31.2  man- 
hours. 

9.  Plastic  replacement  costs  about 
2c  a  square  foot  and  might  have  to  be 
replaced  every  two  or  three  years. 

For  most  efficient  use  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  forage  in  March  and 
April,  northern  California  flocks  are 
managed  for  lambing  in  December 
and  January.  This  is  the  coldest  and 
wettest  time  of  the  year  with  temper- 
ature averaging  from  32"  to  58°  and 
rainfall  35  inches.  Snow  storms  rare- 
ly occur  at  this  season  but  the  cold 
wet  rains  are  sudden  death  to  new- 
born lambs. 


Indiana  Marketing  Patterns 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Eleven) 


Last  year  Indianapolis  Producers 
added  a  new  hog  market  at  Winches- 
ter in  Randolph  County.  A  new  yard 
was  also  built  at  Milltown  to  ac- 
commodate farmers  in  the  produc- 
tion of  quality  feeder  pigs.  Milltown 
also  has  a  feeder  cattle  auction. 

Producers  Marketing  Assn.  in  con- 
junction with  Producers  Livestock 
Assn.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  own  and  op- 
erate a  subsidiary,  Eastern  Order 
Buyers,  Inc.,  which  handles  the  sale 
of  more  than  one  million  hogs  an- 
nually. The  two  organizations  also 
sponsor  Producers  Co-op  Tend-R- 
Leen  hog  program.  At  present  some 
112  producers  owning  2,250  sows  are 
engaged  in  the  program.  Producers 
also  launched  a  feeder  pig  project  in 
1959  which  delivered  over  9,000  feed- 
er pigs  to  Indiana  farmers. 


Evansville  Producers  Commission 
Assn.,  Inc.,  located  at  Evansville,  Ind., 
serves  over  12,000  farmers  in  the  tri- 
state  area  of  southern  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Kentucky,  reports  Manager 
A.  H.  Ludwig.  In  1959,  Evansville 
Producers  handled  a  total  of  350,782 
head  of  live  stock.  Both  Evansville 
and  Indianapolis  Producers  are  affili- 
ated with  the  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Assn.,  the  nation's  largest 
live  stock  marketing  cooperative. 

Indiana  is  the  first  state  from  the 
eastern  seaboard  that  has  a  surplus 
of  live  stock.  Last  year  the  state  mar- 
keted 7,413,000  hogs,  871,000  cattle 
and  calves  and  425,000  sheep  and 
lambs.  Of  these  4,965,000  hogs  and 
693,000  cattle  and  calves  and  213,000 
sheep  and  lambs  were  slaughtered  in 
the  state. 


Indiana   Live  Slock  Marketed  Ry  Cooperatives 


Agency 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Total 

Chicago  Producers 

8,493 

119 

18,523 

6,815 

33,950 

Cincinnati  Producers 

12,195 

1,809 

75,569 

6,187 

95,760 

Columbus  (Ohio) 

Producers 

13,013 

5,739 

122,339 

10,846 

151,937 

Danville  (111.) 

Producers 

186 

186 

Evansville  Producers 

18,402 

2,977 

113,958 

6,090 

141,427 

Indianapolis  Producers 

101,977 

22,510 

1,123,132 

108,942 

1,356,561 

Louisville  Producers 

17,652 

5,575 

79,535 

11,775 

114,537 

North  Manchester  & 

Buffalo  Producers 

2,058 

15,944 

145 

18,147 

Total  1959 

173,790 

38,729 

1,549,186 

150,800 

1,912,505 

Percentage  of  Total 

Co-op  Marketings 

22.2% 

39.9% 

20.9% 

34.8% 

Please  accept  our 
sincere  good  wishes  for 

and  a 

May  next  year  and  all  the  years  that  follow  provide 
abundant  happiness  for  you  and  yours. 

Peoria  Producers  Commission  Association 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


|    Reason's  ^veci'm^s 

\  to  our  many 

X,   Members  and  Patrons 


National 


Livestock  Commission  Co. 
Feeder  Service  Corp. 
Feed  Lots,  Inc. 
Livestock  Credit  Corp. 


w  Stockyards,  Oklahoma  City  ^ 

\   Complete  Live  Stock  Marketing  Service  p 


i=2^=r   g^\*=*  *=^\*=t 

To  Our  Many  Patrons  and  Friends 

We  wish  you  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  prosperous 
New  Year.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and 
friendship  of  past  years. 

Producers 

Union  Stock  Yards  Nashville,  Tenn. 


BEST  WISHES 

for  a 

HAPPY  HOLIDAY  SEASON 
and 

PROSPEROUS  1961 

i=g*Jz3     S=^fa  3=^*^3 

Tri-State  Liveslock  Credit  Corporation 

785  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  3,  California 
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UNIVERSITY  OF 


•£3. 


PRESS 


A 

down-to-earth 
practical 
report  on 

PRIVATE 
GRAZING 
AND  PUBLIC 
LAND 

By  Wesley  Calef 

Based  on  first-hand  observa- 
tion of  current  land  problems, 
this  is  the  first  book  to  cover 
the  actual  day-to-day  admin- 
istration of  the  western  fed- 
eral grazing  lands.  The  author, 
a  leading  expert  on  land  im- 
provement, met  with  many 
ranchers  in  different  parts  of 
the  Rockies  to  discuss  the  best 
ways  to  use  public  lands.  Spe- 
cifically, he  has  sought  an- 
swers to  the  questions:  How 
well  has  the  1934  Taylor  Act 
worked  and  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  it?  As  a  result  of 
his  findings,  he  points  to  seri- 
ous limitations  in  the  present 
law,  and  outlines  concrete  pro- 
posals for  new  legislation.  Il- 
lustrated, index,  320  pages. 
1960. 

$9.50 


Through  your  bookseller 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

6760  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  U'inoia 
In  Canada:  The  Univtrnty  of 
Toronto  Prett.  Toronto  5,  Ontario 


4i\\\\V*  EASY  HOLD 

CHUTE  GATE 


Enablcs  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
Stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  "30-Day  Trial  Plan" 

f  ARM  AM  £QUIf>.  CO.        Owl.  CG-5 


PORTABLE 

PERMANENT 
Installation 

In  Any 
Opening! 


C70I  H*.  J9th,  OMAHA,  HEIR. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

America's  Top  Breed 
SUFFOLKS  PLACE  FIRST  IN  REGIS- 
TRATION. Why?  Suffolk  ewes  excel  in 
lamb  production — Suffolk  rams  sire  top 
quality  lambs.  Write. 

THE  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

P.  O.  Box  324L,  Columbia,  Mo. 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.   Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK   PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


HANDLING  HOG  MANURE  as  a  liq- 
uid" is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which 
shows  pictures  and  plans  on  how  to  build 
a  liquid-manure  system.  Ask  for  Circular 
20  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  Exten- 
sion Service,  Urbana,  111. 

FENCING  INFORMATION  is  available 
in  a  series  of  folders  free  from  your 
USS  American  Fence  dealer.  Also  ask 
for  free  copy  of  "Modern  Fencing  Meth- 
ods," a  booklet  that  tells  how  to  erect 
fence  better,  easier  and  faster. 

PASTURE  FERTILIZER  information 
is  contained  in  Circular  533,  entitled 
"For  Top  Pastures  Top-Dress,"  available 
from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ex- 
tension Service,  Blacksburg,  Va.  Also  ask 
for  Circular  766  on  how  to  build  a  12- 
month  forage  plan. 

DISPOSABLE  MEN'S  SUITS,  women's 
evening  gowns  and  children's  play 
clothes  made  of  paper  may  be  developed 
through  chemical  research  now  in  prog- 
ress, according  to  a  new  booklet,  "This 
is  Cyanamid."  The  booklet  was  put  out 
to  describe  American  Cyanamid's  growth 
from  a  one-product  company  to  a  world- 
wide maker  of  6,000  products.  Free  from 
Public  Relations  Division,  American  Cy- 
anamid Co.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.Y. 

NEEDLECRAFT  BOOK  of  100  designs 
is  the  only  full-color  catalog  of  pat- 
terns available  through  the  mail.  Send 
25$:  in  coins  to  National  Live  Stock 
PRODUCER,  268,  Needlecraft  Department, 
P.O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.Y. 

AUTO  EXPENSE  RECORD  booklet 
that  gives  you  a  convenient  place  to 
keep  track  of  daily  purchases  for  a  year 
is  available  for  100  from  Wedgewood 
Press,  39  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roslyn  Heights, 
N.Y.  Can  be  helpful  in  saving  money  on 
income  taxes.  Send  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope. 

NEW  J-TROUGH  AUGER  FEEDER 
for  delivering  metered  amounts  of 
either  silage  or  grain  for  feeding  cattle 
is  described  in  a  booklet  offered  by 
James  Mfg.  Co.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

OPERATION  MULTIPLE  USE"  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  explaining  a  program 
for  conserving  the  181  million  acres  of 
National  Forests  in  39  states  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Booklet  tells  how  the  program  will 
benefit  this  and  future  generations 
through  providing  more  and  better  water, 
wood,  and  forage,  creation  of  more  jobs 
and  stabilization  of  communities.  Ask 
for  publication  PA  424  from  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALISM  op- 
portunities for  young  men  and  women 
are  outlined  in  the  booklet  "Agricultural 
Journalism  Needs  You,"  available  from 
the  Department  of  Extension  Teaching 
and  Information,  Roberts  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

RATIONS  FOR  LACTATING  SOWS 
gives  nutrient  requirements  and  sug- 
gested rations.  Get  Circular  A-317  from 
Extension  Service,  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College,  Fargo,  N.D. 


HOW  TO  HEDGE  COMMODITIES" 
and  "How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Commodi- 
ties" are  two  very  informative  booklets 
which  take  the  mystery  out  of  how  to 
trade  in  everything  from  corn  to  hides. 
Available  from  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.,  70  Pine  St.,  New 
York  5,  N.Y. 

HOME  CARE  of  Purchased  Frozen 
Foods"  gives  tips  on  storage  tempera- 
ture, storage  time,  care  of  food  in  emer- 
gencies, refreeizing,  etc.  Home  and  Gar- 
den Bulletin  No.  69,  for  sale  by  Supt. 
of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
for  50. 

REPORT  ON  SCRAPIE  RESEARCH 
is  given  in  ARS  91-22.  Write  to  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

PRINTED  PATTERNS  of  over  100 
new  fall  styles  is  available  for  35<i  (in 
coins)  from  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer, 199,  Pattern  Dept.,  232  West 
18th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  GENETICS  as  ap- 
plied to  plant  and  animal  breeding  will 
be  featured  in  the  television  series,  "The 
Thread  of  Life,"  to  be  seen  over  NBC- 
TV  on  Friday  evening,  Dec.  9  at  9  p.  m. 
EST  (8  p.m.  CST;  7  p.m.  MST;  6  p.m. 
PST).  Produced  by  the  Bell  System,  the 
program  will  include  sections  of  muta- 
tions, rust-resistant  wheat,  hybrid  corn 
and  seedless  watermelons. 

A  DEVICE  FOR  CLEANING  animals, 
trucks  and  live  stock  pens — called  the 
Kemax  Gun — is  described  in  literature 
available  from  Animal  Cage  Specialties 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  350,  Oak  Park,  111. 

PLANS,  DRAWINGS  and  specifications 
for  a  new  automatic  hog  feeding  sys- 
tem are  offered  in  a  booklet  free  from 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

POWER  TO  PRODUCE,"  the  1960 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  tells  in 
simple  language  of  the  dramatic  change 
from  horsedrawn  operations  to  the  mar- 
vels of  mechanization.  Includes  96  pages 
of  pictures.  Copies  are  $2.25  each  from 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

FINANCING  BEEF  Production  Sys- 
tems" is  the  title  of  a  45-page  booklet 
available  from  the  Research  Dept.,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
Also  available  is  the  booklet  "Farm 
Loans,"  which  includes  survey  data  use- 
ful to  bankers  and  farmers  who  wish  to 
review  the  methods  being  used  in  financ- 
ing agriculture. 

GRAIN  OR  HAY — Economics  of  Feed- 
ing Grains  for  Wintering  Beef  Cattle" 
is  the  title  of  University  of  Wyoming 
Circular  21,  from  the  Office  of  Agricul- 
ture Information,  Box  3354,  University 
Station,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

COMMON  INTERNAL  PARASITES 
of  Sheep  and  Goats"  is  a  booklet 
offered  by  the  Agricultural  Information 
Office,  Texas  A&M  College,  College  Sta- 
tion, Texas. 


New  Sickle  Bar  Mower  Offered  br  Superior 

NEW  MOWER  with  double  sickle 
bars  which  close  on  each  other 
like  scissors  is  being  distributed  to 
farm  implement  dealers  in  most 
states  this  fall  by  Superior  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Wheeling,  111. 

The  Superior-Parmel  double  sickle 
mower  is  side  mounted  and  is  driven 
by  V  belts  from  the  PTO  shaft.  It 
operates  2Vz  times  faster  than  knives 
of  a  conventional  sickle  and  is  re- 
ported to  cut  any  type  of  crop  with- 
out clogging,  at  speeds  30%  faster 
than  most  mowers. 

The  sickle  bars  come  in  7,  8  and 
10-foot  lengths.  The  mower  will  also 
be  made  in  10-  and  12-foot  lengths 


Cutter  bar  with  two  sickles  in  place. 

for  combines  and  swathers. 

The  new  side-mounted  mower  will 
fit  most  makes  of  tractors.  Suggest- 
ed list  price  for  the  7-foot  bar,  com- 
plete with  attachments,  is  $595. 


Afflicted  With 

GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above 
symptoms,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to 
Glandular  Dysfunction.  A  constitutional 
Disease  for  which  it  is  futile  for  you  to 
try  to  treat  yourself  at  home.  Medicines 
that  give  temporary  relief  will  not  re- 
move the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  dysfunction  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  of  weight  —  premature 
senility. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  be- 
fore malignancy  has  developed,  can  be 
successfully  NON-SURGICALLY  treat- 
ed for  Glandular  Dysfunction.  If  the  con- 
dition is  aggravated,  surgery  may  be  the 
only  chance. 


NONSURGICAL  TREATMENTS 


The  NON-SURGICAL  treatments  af- 
forded at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
are  the  result  of  20  years  of  research  by 
scientific  Technologists  and  Doctors. 

The  War  brought  many  new  tech- 
niques and  drugs.  These  added  to  the 
research  already  accomplished  has  pro- 
duced a  new  type  of  treatment  that  is 
proving  of  great  benefit  to  man  as  he 
advances  in  years. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  de- 
voted particularly  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  men  of  advancing  years.  Men 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  over 
1,000  cities  and  towns  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated.  They  found  soothing 
and  comforting  relief  and  new  health  in 
life. 


LOW  COST 
EXAMINATION 

On  your  arrival  here 
our  Doctors  make  a 
complete  examina- 
tion. You  are  told 
the  results  and  you 
then  decide  if  you 
will  take  the  treat- 
ments needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  that  hospitaliz- 
ation is  not  neces- 
sary, so  the  saving 
in  your  expense  is 
considerable. 
You  are  free  to  se- 
lect any  type  of 
tiotel  accommodation 
you  may  desire. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR 

Our  New  Free  Book 
is  fully  illustrated. 
It  tells  HOW  and 
WHY  new  modern 
N  O  N  -  SURGICAL 
methods  are  proving 
so  successful.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


RECTAL-COLON 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar inflammation. 
These  disorders, 
we  can  success- 
fully treat  for 
you,  at  the  same 
time  we  treat 
Glandular  inflam- 
mation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

is  also  amenable 
to  a  painless  Non- 
Surgical  treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
toils  of  this  treat- 
ment given  in  our 
Free  Book. 


EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  B5350 


Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your  I 
'  New    FREE    Book.    I    am    interested    in    full  J 


|  information  on  (Please  Check  Box) 
I  □  Hernia      □  Rectal-Colon      □  Glandular 

Inflammation  , 


| NAME  

j  ADDRESS. 

|  TOWN  

I  STATE  . 


I 


I 
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BROWER'S  NEW  AUTOMATIC  HOG  FEEDER 

brings  WifiHffltffoH/  to  your  hog  lot! 


T  ,        ,.  ,         ,  r  i      »     i.       •   Completely  automatic  —  no  time  clock 

•  Takes  all  the  work  out  of  hog  feeding  nQ  on.and.off  switcn 

•  Auger  keeps  trough  filled  night  and    •   Low  priced  and  easy  to  install 


Hogs 


Lack  of  $20  Hogs  Aids  1961 

We  didn't  see  $20  hogs  this  year — 
the  top  was  $19.75  —  but  maybe  this 
price  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  The 
sharp  price  break  of  $4  to  $5  in  a  few 
short  weeks  may  prove  to  be  good  for 
the  hog  business  next  year.  Con- 
tinued higher  prices  last  fall  would 
have  encouraged  increased  farrow- 
ings  for  next  year's  pork  supply.  The 
price  break  dampened  the  enthusiasm 
of  many  farmers  in  expanding  their 
hog  production.  The  fall  low  of  hog 
prices  is  expected  to  be  around  $15 
in  November.  An  increase  of  5%  in 
winter  farrowing  rates  could  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  market  without  too 
much  trouble. 

Plus  $56  or  Minus  $15? 

A  study  of  650  Illinois  hog  farms 
indicates  that  profits  varied  consider- 
ably with  returns  above  feed  cost  per 
litter  ranging  from  a  plus  $56  for  the 
"high  return"  farms  to  a  minus  $15 
for  the  "low  return"  farms.  It  also  re- 
quired 100  pounds  more  feed  for  the 
"low  return"  farmers  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed 
were  $136  on  the  "high"  farms  against 
$92  for  the  "low"  farms.  Average  sell- 
ing prices  were  slightly  better  for  the 
"high"  farms.  The  high  farms  also 
weaned  more  pigs  per  litter  and  lost 
fewer  pigs  after  weaning.  The  only 
difference  in  "luck"  for  the  high  farm 
was:  "Pigs  saved  per  litter  plus  ef- 
ficiency of  feeding  which  determined 
higher  net  returns." 

Tips  on  Meat -Type  Boars 

When  buying  a  meat-type  boar, 
consider  these  suggestions  by  Dick 
Hollandbeck,  swine  specialist,  Pur- 
due University.  Buy  a  boar  of  satis- 
factory length,  not  too  extreme,  but 
longer  than  the  market  barrows  you 
expect  him  to  sire  from  the  average 
herd.  Look  for  a  good  topline,  trim 
underline,  uniform  width  from  front 
to  rear,  a  well-sprung  rib  and  width 
of  chest.  Rugged  bone,  not  coarse, 
and  sound  feet  and  legs  set  with  one 
on  each  corner  so  he  walks  with  no 
"joint"  in  his  back. 

Commercial  hog  raisers  need  not 
worry  about  breed,  color  or  head  and 
ear.  But  you  should  remember  that 
a  boar  does  not  look  masculine  with 
a  long,  thin  neck  and  narrow  head. 
Buy  a  boar  that  looks  like  a  "he" 
boar.  If  possible,  buy  your  boar  from 
a  certified,  uniformly  good  litter. 
Check  back-fat  growth  data  on  the 
balance  of  the  litter  and  other  pigs  of 
the  same  sire  as  well  as  feed  con- 
version records.  A  meat-type  boar 
will  sire  market  hogs  that  grade  high 
"on  foot"  and  yield  a  better  value  to 
pork  consumers. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 
Nov      Month  Year 


I960  Ago 

Steers,    prime  $25  60  $26  02 

Steers,  choice  24.42  24.78 

Steers,  good  23  28  22.95 

Heifers,  choice  23  65  23.60 

Heifers,  good     

Cows,  commercial  14.82  15  50 

Bulls  17  15  i8io 

Veal  calves,  choice  25  00  24  50 

Feeder  steers,  good  23.00  22  95 

Barrows  (200-220)  17  46  17  01 

Sows    (330-400)  15  15  15.02 

Lambs,   choice  18  30  17  90 

Lambs,    good  16  75  15  90 

Feeder   lambs  16.15  16  60 

Corn.  No.  2,  yellow  1.07        1  14 

Wheat.  No    2  hard  2.06  2  05 

Oats,  No.  2,  white  .62  .66 

Cottonseed   meal.   41%  65  00  63  50 

Soybean  meal,  447o  52.40  55.90 

Linseed  meal.  34%  57  00  56  00 

Tankage,    60%  70  00  70  00 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio  15.8  14.6 
Weekly    Dressed    Meat  Prices 
(Weekly    average   in    dollars    per    100  pounds) 
Beef 

Prime   7O0/80OS  __ 

Choice  600/700*  4l"70  42  62  44^38 

Good  39  87  4050  42.25 

Veal,  choice  49.25  49  50  49.50 
Lamb 

Prime  45/55  *  41.25  42.37   

Choice  55/65*  41.25  42.37  44.31 
Fork 

Loins  8/12*  47  85  47  69       41  85 

Butts.   4/83  35.50  37.37  30.70 

Hams,  smk.  12/16*  52.50  47.37  45.00 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8*  34.00  34.50  33.00 

Lard  is  cartons  14.50  14.00  12.75 


Ago 
$28  60 
27.35 
25  58 

2T32 
17.25 
21  20 

26775 
13.62 
12.00 
20.85 
19.50 
18.85 
1.11 
2.13 
.77 
71.80 
60  90 
76  00 
70.00 
12.5 


A  Size  and  Set-Up 

to  Fit  Your  Needs 


Available  in  packaged  set-ups  in  capacities  from 
80  to  500  hogs,  using  either  rectangular  or  round 
feeders.  Custom  installations  available  for  any 
capacities  to  meet  your  requirements.  Bulk  tanks 
hold  from  4  to  1 1  tons. 

Automatic,  dependable  operation.  Feed  flows  into 
hopper  (A)  from  bulk  tank  and  is  carried  into 
feeder  by  auger  (B).  Holes  in  tube  allow  feed  to 
drop  into  feeder.  When  feeder  is  filled,  switch  (C) 
jtops  motor.  When  more  feed  is  needed,  switch 
starts  auger  running  again. 


BROWER'S  Automatic  Feeding  System  offers 
hog  raisers  the  most  efficient  method  yet  de- 
vised to  get  faster,  more  profitable  gains  with 
a  minimum  of  time  and  labor.  Simply  fill  the 
bulk  tank  at  your  convenience  (or  let  your  feed 
dealer  fill  it  for  you)  and  the  Brower  Auger 
takes  over  all  the  work!  Brower's  Automatic 
Feeder  never  forgets  .  .  .  never  neglects  .  .  . 
keeps  each  feed  hole  filled  24  hours  a  day — 
and  you  never  have  to  push  a  button!  Com- 
pletely automatic — no  time  switch  ...  no  manual 
off-on  switch. 

Your  hogs  make  faster  gains  .  .  .  timid  pigs  get 
their  chance  at  a  full  trough  —  helps  eliminate 
runts.  Feed  Lot  Automation  using  the  BROWER 
System  is  the  smart  way  to  make  your  hog 
business  pay  off  in  extra  profits!  Easy  and 
economical  to  install  .  .  .  designed  and  en- 
gineered to  last  for  years. 


M 

Every    hog  raiser 
should    have  this 
booklet.  Gives  plans, 
drawings  and  complete  speci- 
fications for  automatic  hog  feed- 
ing systems.  Send  today  .  .  no  obligation. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2379,  Quincy,  III. 


Pie  nd  FREE  AUTOMATIC  HOG  FEEDER  I00KLET 


Name- 


Street  or  R.F.D.. 


_State_ 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


stop  front  end  drag,  wear, 
whine,  shimmy  in  2-witee/  drive 

Warn  Hubs  stop  wear  on  the  front 
drive  in  2-wheel  drive — increase 
the  life  of  gears,  engine,  tires, 
brakes.  Your  4-w.d.  has  more  pep, 
speed,  handling  ease — more  "life" 
— in  2-w.d.  And  the  hubs  normally 
last  at  least  the  life  of  the  vehicle! 
Use  either  drive,  anytime  automat- 
ically with  Warn  Lock-O-Matics, 
manually  with  Locking  Hubs. 
Models  for  all  makes  4  w.ds.  to  IV2 
tons.  Guaranteed.  See  your  dealer. 

wherever  4-wheef  drives 
belong,  WARN  HUBS  belong! 


WARN,  HUBS 

The  name  thai  means  Selective  Drive 


Riverton   Box  6064-NP,   Seattle  88,  Wash. 

VACCINATE  and  BE  SAFE! 


COLORADO 

Veterinary  biological* 

Dependable  Protection! 

£OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  D'alttt  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

49S0  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


SEND 
HOW 

rea 

mt 

CATALOG 


Send  a  CHRISTMAS  CARD  That  Pays  Its  Way 

For  those  special  friends  who  deserve  more  than  a  card,  send  a  year's 
subscription  to  National  Live  Stock  Producer.  Your  gift  subscription 
will  reach  them  not  once,  but  12  times  a  year  to  remind  them  of  your 
friendship  and  best  wishes.  Make  out  a  list  today  and  send  with  500 
for  each  name.  Or,  if  you  would  rather,  make  it  $1  for  three  years. 
Send  to: 

National  Live  Stock  Producer      139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 


YEAR-AROUND  ADVICE 
TO  MINIMIZE  TAX  PAYMENTS 

Because  tax  management  is  such  an  important  part  of  profitable  farm 
management,  the  Doane  Agricultural  Service  has  inaugurated  the  new 
Farm  and  Ranch  TAX  GUIDE  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Doane  Agricul- 
tural Digest.  It  will  show  you  how  to  handle  your  affairs  to  obtain 
lowest  tax  payments.  Don't  overlook  this  fact  .  .  .  dollars  saved  in 
taxes  are  just  as  important  as  dollars  earned  from  your  farm  operation. 

Seventeen  valuable  tax  planning  pages  will  be  supplied  throughout 
the  year  to  Digest  subscribers.  These  reports  will  guide  you  on  how 
to  obtain  minimum  tax  payments  .  .  .  how  to  delay  receipt  of  income 
from  grain  sales  or  loan  proceeds  .  .  .  how  to  obtain  maximum  depre- 
ciation .  .  .  how  to  manage  and  report  income  from  breeding  herds 
.  .  .  etc. 

For  a  free  sample  of  Doane's  new  TAX  GUIDE,  plus  a  group  of  latest 
Digest  Reports  .  .  . 

CLIP  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Box  7526,  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 
St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

YES,  send  me  FREE  samples  of  TAX  GUIDE  and  Digest  Reports 

NAME   - 

RFD  or  STREET   

CITY    STATE   
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Our  Best 


Hcii<faif 


And  our  sincere  thanks  for  your 
friendship  and  patronage  during 
the  past  year.  May  you  find  1961 
happy  and  more  prosperous  than 
ever. 


PRODUCERS 

COMMISSION  ASSOCIATION 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Sioux  City  11,  Iowa 


Our  Best  Wishes 

for  a 

Merry  Christmas 


and  a 


Prosperous  New  Year 

to  our  many  friends 
in  the 

Livestock  Industry 
*  *  * 

Producers  Livestock  Loan  Company 

DESERET  BUILDING 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

George  M.  Smith,  General  Manager 


Walkie  Talkie  Sheep 
Tell  All  to  Scientists 


4  USTRALIAN  SCIENTISTS  have 
launched  an  integrated  program 
of  sheep  research  designed  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  man-made  fibers.  In 
the  best-equipped  sheep  laboratory 
in  the  world,  located  on  a  116-acre 
cite  near  Prospect  (18  miles  from  New 
South  Wales),  these  scientists  are 
trying  to  unlock  the  secret  of  growth 
and  reproduction  that  Mother  Nature 
has  hoarded  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  ambitious  undertaking  is 
geared  to  the  protection  of  Austra- 
lia's woolen-built  economy  which 
brings  in  48%  of  that  nation's  export 
earnings — second  only  to  industry. 
The  new  laboratory  is  named  for  Sir 
Ian  Clunies  Ross,  chairman  of  Aus- 
tralia's Scientific  &  Industrial  Re- 
search Organization  for  10  years  un- 
til his  death  in  1959. 

Sir  Ian  wanted  a  "back  room" 
where  animal  scientists  could  study 
"healthy  sheep"  rather  than  diseased 
animals.  Sir  Ian's  goal  was  a  study  of 
basic  physiology  of  healthy  sheep  and 
factors  governing  lamb  and  wool  pro- 
ductivity; how  sheep  produce  wool; 


Patches  of  wool  are  clipped  from  experi- 
mental lambs  soon  after  birth  and  areas 
marked  by  tattooing.  Development  of  wool 
follicles  and  growth  of  the  fleece  on  the 
area  are  then  studied  as  the  lamb  grows. 


how  they  reproduce;  how  they  adapt 
to  different  environments  and  cli- 
mates and  the  role  sheep  have  played 
for  thousands  of  years  in  providing 
man  with  food  and  clothing. 

In  a  study  of  nutritional  problems, 
the  scientists  have  equipped  one  ani- 
mal in  each  flock  to  serve  as  a 
"walkie  talkie"  reporting  to  central 
headquarters  via  a  miniature  radio 
transmitter  attached  to  its  back.  A 
mechanical  device  tied  to  the  jaw  of 
the  sheep  relays  the  exact  details  of 
the  sheep's  eating  and  grazing  habits 
— how  long  it  grazes,  when  it  is  bit- 
ing, when  ruminating,  when  resting. 

In  the  laboratory's  climate  room, 
sheep  are  subjected  to  diverse  cli- 
matic conditions.  Australian  climates 
range  from  cool  to  temperate  to  equa- 
torial. There  are  areas  of  biting  cold 
where  wind  and  rain  cause  serious 
losses  of  new-born  lambs.  Other  tem- 
peratures are  so  high  that  the  sheep's 


"You  just  can't  seem  to  get  along  with 
anybody,  can  you  Morgan?" 


This  sheep  carries  a  small  radio  trans- 
mitter which  relays  to  a  lab  receiver 
the  story  of  its  eating  habits — how  many 
bites  it  takes,  how  long  it  grazes,  when 
it  is  ruminating  and  when  it  is  resting. 


capacity  to  breed  is  impaired.  The 
scientists  hope  to  find  the  various 
breeds  and  strains  of  sheep  which  are 
most  adaptable  to  climatic  stresses. 

The  two  climate  rooms  can  house 
14  sheep  under  temperature,  humidi- 
ty and  wind  force  experienced  any- 
where on  the  Australian  continent. 
Temperatures  can  be  maintained  for 
any  period  between  20°  and  120°  F., 
with  humidities  varying  from  74  to 
84%  at  20°  and  from  7  to  100%  at 
100°  F.  Hours  of  light  and  darkness 
can  be  varied  to  any  required  pattern. 

In  the  animal  house,  300  sheep  can 
be  housed  in  single  pens  so  that  in- 
dividual performances  are  recorded 
as  accurately  as  though  they  were 
pupils  in  school.  The  food  and  water 
intake  is  rigidly  controlled.  Each 
sheep  is  fed  a  weighed  ration  and  de- 
tailed studies  are  made  from  lamb- 
hood  to  old-age — wool  yield,  reaction 
to  weather  conditions,  response  to 
hormones,  etc.  Ailments  and  their 
treatment  are  meticulously  observed. 

The  development  of  the  wool  fol- 
licles and  growth  of  fleece  is  followed 
throughout  the  sheep's  entire  life.  A 
patch  of  wool  is  clipped  from  a  lamb 
soon  after  birth  and  the  area  is 
marked  by  tattooing.  Changes  that 
occur  are  permanently  recorded  on 
the  animal  as  it  grows. 

The  fleece  analysis  section  is  useful 
to  the  sheep'  breeder  because  it  pro- 
vides information  on  which  most 
breeding  experiments  are  based. 
From  thousands  of  fleece  samples 
sent  in  each  year,  accurate  measure- 
ments are  made  of  wool  fiber  diame- 
ter, staple  length  and  crimps  to  the 
inch.  From  these  measurements  wool 
characteristics  and  yield  can  be  de- 
termined. 

A  discovery  of  "freak  fleeces"  has 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  research. 
These  freak  fleeces,  such  as  the  mo- 
saic, are  those  with  two  distinct  types 
of  wool — the  normal  alongside  the 
abnormal.  Some  are  lustrous  with  no 
crimp  and  of  a  golden  hue.  Sheep 
with  freak  fleeces  occur  at  a  ratio  of 
about  one  in  one  million.  Formerly 
such  sheep  were  culled  by  breeders, 
but  the  laboratory  eagerly  seeks  such 
animals  for  research. 

The  principal  value  of  mosaic- 
fleeced  sheep  is  that  one  animal  is 
producing  two  different  kinds  of 
wool.  The  lustrous  fleece  is  believed 
to  offer  possibilities  as  a  substitute 
for  fur  felt  and  mohair.  The  future 
stability  and  prosperity  of  Australia's 
sheep  industry  depends  on  a  number 
of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  intensive  research  program  con- 
ducted in  the  Ian  Clunies  Ross  Ani- 
mal Research  Laboratory. 
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Sell  Pigs  Yon  Never  See 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Ten) 


their  way  to  becoming  "little  suck- 
that  will  soon  "make  hogs  of 
lemselves"  for  the  enrichment  of 
four  bank  account! 

Some  gilts  that  "fail  to  come  into 
leat"  exhibit  this  condition  because 
ie  swine  producer  fails  to  notice 
lem  in  heat.  The  external  signs  of 
?at  in  gilts  normally  include:  (1) 
^stless  activity,  (2)  swelling  or  en- 
irgement  of  the  vulva,  (3)  frequent 
lounting  of  other  gilts,  (4)  standing 
for  other  gilts  to  mount  her,  and  (5) 
occasional  loud  grunting.  Sometimes 
all  of  these  signs  are  not  present,  but 
generally  one  or  more  will  be  evi- 
dent enough  to  "tell"  you  that  a  gilt 
is  in  heat. 

Although  a  gilt  may  have  her  first 
heat  at  three  to  four  months  of  age, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  breed  her  that 
early.  The  time  to  first  breed  gilts 
depends  primarily  upon  development 
rather  than  age.  It  is  unwise  to  breed 
gilts  weighing  under  200  pounds;  225 
to  250  pounds  is  satisfactory.  Even  if 
a  gilt  weighs  over  200  pounds  at  her 
first  heat,  it  may  pay  to  wait  till  the 
second  or  third  heat  to  breed  her  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased 
ovulation  rate  of  the  later  heats. 

Boars  generally  mature  sexually  at 
six  to  seven  months  of  age.  They  can 
be  placed  into  limited  service  in  time 
for  their  first  pig  crop  to  arrive  by 
the  time  they  are  a  year  old.  Eight- 
or  nine-month-old  boars  can  safely 
give  10  to  15  services  in  a  season,  but 
avoid  breeding  more  than  one  sow 
in  a  day.  Yearling  boars  can  give 
about  twice  as  many  services  as  the 
boar  pig,  and  two-year-old  boars 
twice  as  many  as  the  yearlings.  Thus, 
40  to  60  matings  in  a  season  may  be 
handled  by  a  two-year-old  or  ma- 
ture boar. 

Let  New  Boar  Get  Adjusted 

If  your  boar  has  been  idle  for  some 
time,  it  will  help  to  mate  him  to  two 
or  three  market  gilts  shortly  before 
the  start  of  your  regular  breeding 
season.  This  will  improve  the  quality 
of  his  semen. 

If  you  purchase  boars  or  gilts  in 
high  condition  at  a  sale,  don't  pull 
them  down  in  flesh  and  use  them  for 
breeding  immediately.  Reduce  the 
fat  gradually  and  have  boars  back 
on  a  normal  ration  at  breeding  time. 

If  you  are  planning  on  purchasing 
a  boar  or  some  gilts,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  located  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings at  least  a  month  before  the 
breeding  season.  A  boar  needs  time 
to  adjust  to  his  new  environment. 
When  moved  into  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings, a  boar  is  often  apparently 
disturbed  and  upset.  This  will  defi- 
nitely affect  his  reproductive  per- 
formance adversely.  Observations  in- 
dicate also  that  bred  gilts  moved  into 
new  surroundings  may  reabsorb  a 
number  of  their  developing  embryos 
or  pass  a  large  number  of  mummified 
pigs  at  farrowing. 

One  service  per  sow  is  usually  con- 


"Just  offhand  I'd  say  you  forgot  to  feed 
them  again!" 


sidered  sufficient;  however,  research 
indicates  that  two  services  spaced 
about  12  to  24  hours  apart  will  in- 
crease conception  rate  and  may  in- 
crease litter  size  by  about  two  pigs. 
Apparently,  the  second  service  pro- 
vides more  viable  sperm  cells  to  fer- 
tilize the  last  eggs  ovulated.  In  other 
words,  by  the  time  the  last  eggs  are 
shed  from  the  ovaries,  most  of  the 
sperm  cells  from  the  first  service  may 
have  lost  their  fertilizing  capacity. 

Increasing  Breeding  Efficiency 

There  are  three  main  stages  in 
swine  reproduction  at  which  fertility 
may  be  controlled:  (1)  the  number 
of  eggs  which  ripen  in  the  ovaries 
and  are  released;  (2)  the  number  of 
eggs  shed  which  get  fertilized;  and 
(3)  the  number  of  fertilized  eggs 
which  develop  properly  to  produce 
healthy,  living  pigs.  Thus,  any  in- 
crease in  ovulation  and  fertilization 
rates  and  any  decrease  in  embryonic 
deaths  would  give  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  pigs  farrowed. 

Our  present  knowledge  on  the  con- 
trol of  these  factors  is  far  from  com- 
plete. Recent  research,  however,  has 
contributed  much  toward  this  goal. 

First,  let's  list  a  few  management 
practices  that  research  indicates 
might  increase  ovulation  rate:  (1)  Se- 
lect gilts  from  large  litters  of  10  or 
more  pigs;  (2)  Select  gilts  with  excel- 
lent femininity  and  extra  body 
length;  (3)  "Flush"  your  gilts  and 
sows  for  two  to  three  weeks  prior  to 
breeding  by  placing  them  on  full  feed 
on  a  ration  containing  about  16% 
crude  protein;  (4)  Add  a  protein  sup- 
plement of  animal  origin  to  your  pre- 
breeding  ration;  (5)  Include  15%  de- 
hydrated alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  your 
pre-breeding  ration;  and  (6)  Don't 
breed  your  gilts  at  their  first  heat — 
wait  until  at  least  their  second  or 
third  heat. 

We  have  noted  that  fertilization 
rates  are  usually  quite  high  in  swine. 
However,  there  are  a  few  manage- 
ment practices  that  will  help  main- 
tain, or  slightly  improve,  those  high 
rates.  The  most  important  of  these 
are:  (1)  Proper  nutrition  of  the  sow 
— adequate  protein  of  good  quality, 
minerals,  and  vitamins  —  prior  to 
breeding  to  insure  the  production  of 
"good"  eggs  of  high  fertility;  (2)  Cor- 
rect management  and  use  of  the  boar; 
and  (3)  Timing  mating  close  to  ovu- 
lation and  allowing  two  services  12 
to  24  hours  apart. 

Considerable  research  indicates 
that  embryonic  death,  followed  by 
reabsorption,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  reducing  reproduc- 
tive efficiency  in  swine.  These  are 
"those  pigs  that  you  never  see."  The 
average  rate  of  this  loss  during  the 
first  25  to  30  days  of  pregnancy  is  be- 
tween 25  and  30%  of  all  the  eggs  fer- 
tilized! Another  10%  loss  takes  place 
from  that  time  until  farrowing. 

Although  the  causes  of  these  losses 
are  not  definitely  known,  research 
has  provided  several  "tips"  that  can 
reduce  such  losses  during  pregnancy. 
Among  the  most  important  are:  (1) 
Keep  sows  and  gilts  on  a  high  ener- 
gy, 16%  crude  protein  ration  for 
about  30  days  after  breeding  to  pro- 
vide optimal  conditions  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  embryos;  (2)  Thirty 
days  after  breeding  restrict  the  feed 
consumption  of  bred  sows  by  hand 
feeding  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  too  fat — gilts  should  gain 
about  one  pound  per  day  and  sows 
about  three-fourths  pound  per  day; 
(3)  Feed  an  antibiotic  at  a  level  of 
one-half  gram  per  head  per  day  for 
a  two-week  period,  beginning  three 
to  five  days  before  the  start  of  the 
breeding  season;  and  (4)  Feed  ade- 
quate amounts  of  protein — some  of 
animal  origin  —  and  vitamins  and 
minerals  during  pregnancy. 


TO  ALL  OUR 
FRIENDS 


PRODUCERS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 

AND  WESTERN  LIVESTOCK  ORDER  BUYERS 


Offices  at 

Salt  Lake  City/  Utah;  Denver,  Colorado; 
Ogden,  Utah;  Artesia,  Brawley,  California; 
Phoenix,  and  Yuma,  Arizona; 
Billings,  Montana;  Caldwell,  Idaho 


Seasons  Qreetings 

to  our  many 
Members  and  Patrons 

Who  have  built  their  own  strong  and  dependable 
marketing  organization.  Your  organization  excels 
in  rendering  the  greatest  value  at  the  least  cost. 
It  is  with  the  most  sincere  Yuletide  spirit  that  we 
wish  each  of  you  a  Very  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  MARKETING  ASSN. 

H.  C.  Jackson,  General  Manager 
Box  1348:   Phone  RE  4-6797  Visalia,  Calif. 
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To  Our  Many  Friends 
In  the  Live  Stock  Industry 
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SI      We  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Prosperous 
|  New  Year  on  behalf  of: 

Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association 

g]  Texas'  leading  marketing  cooperative  with 

gj]  offices  at  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio  and  Texaikana 

(*]  and  S 

National  Finance  Credit  Corporation  of  Texas 

g)  A  source  of  dependable  live  stock  credit  located  at  Fort  Worth.  [g 
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take  your 

PICK" 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

he  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

Froo  Teletype 
Reservation* 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

New  York 

PLazs  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Indianapolis 

MEIrose  4-7192 

Write  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card  and 
information  booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham.  Ala. .  Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati.  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton,  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston.  Ill   Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich.   Pick-Durant 

New  York.  N.Y.. .  Belmont  Plaza 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. . '..  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind. . .  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo.  0  Pick-Fort  Meig3 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington.  D.  C.  Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga. Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo. Springs. Colo. .Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus,  0  Nationwide  Inn 

EaslLansing. Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 
Huntsville.  Ala.  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.  .  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala..  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Natchez,  Miss.  .  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Portsmouth. Va.  .. Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rockford.  Ill  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis.  Mo  Alberl  Pick  Motel 

Terre Haute, Ind..  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 


20  North  Wocker  Or 


•  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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W  To  our  many  friends  we  ex-  § 
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H   best  wishes  for  the  New  Year.  « 

Producers  1 

Livestock  Credit  Corporation  | 

|  Live  Stock  Exchange  BIdg.  £ 
Denver  16,  Colorado  % 
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Cattle 


African  Ticks  Found  in  U.S. 

African  red  ticks,  carriers  of  sev- 
eral foreign  animal  diseases,  have 
been  found  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time.  The  ticks  were  taken 
from  zebras  shipped  to  zoos  in  Flori- 
da and  New  York.  Diseases  carried 
by  the  red  tick  include  East  Coast 
fever,  which  somewhat  resembles 
anthrax  and  causes  90%  mortality  in 
new  outbreaks.  The  disease  is  not  con- 
tagious, being  spread  only  by  the 
tick  itself.  USDA  officials  have 
placed  the  zoos  under  quarantine, 
given  insecticide  treatment  to  the 
infected  animals,  premises  and  sur- 
rounding areas,  and  thoroughly  in- 
spected other  animals  in  the  zoos 
and  nearby  areas. 

Western  vs.  Corn  Belt  Feedlots 

Western  feedlots  are  stepping  up 
their  challenge  to  Corn  Belt  opera- 
tors, reports  Charles  Wetzler  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  In  the  efficient  west- 
ern feedlot,  3  or  4  men  can  feed  1,000 
cattle  a  day — 10  men  can  handle  10,- 
000  cattle.  Properly  equipped  feed- 
lots  are  highly  mechanized  with  size- 
able investments  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Most  of  them  have  mechanical 
feeders,  generally  truck  mounted. 
Mills  are  equipped  with  hay  grind- 
ers, grain  grinders  or  rollers  and  mo- 
lasses impregnators.  Some  mills  have 
equipment  to  put  fat  into  the  feed. 
Scale-type  batch  mixers  are  preva- 
lent but  some  lots  have  percentage 
mixers. 

Like  all  cattle  feeders,  western 
feedlot  operators  use  the  cheapest 
feed  they  can  get.  In  California,  bar- 
ley is  the  main  feed  grain;  in  Colo- 
rado, corn;  in  Texas,  sorghum.  Both 
California  and  Arizona  feeders  use 
huge  amounts  of  cottonseed  meal, 
silage  hay  and  molasses.  Feedlots 


seldom  have  fewer  than  2,000  head 
on  feed;  some  lots  can  handle  20,000 
head  at  a  time.  Most  lots  draw  cattle 
from  the  cattle-producing  states  of 
the  West  and  South  and  as  far  east 
as  Florida. 

The  West  Coast  market  demands  a 
Choice  steer  weighing  not  over  1,025 
lbs.  There  is  practically  no  demand 
for  Prime  steers  weighing  over  1,200 
lbs.  Marketing  is  a  continuous  opera- 
tion, usually  direct  to  packers.  Many 
packers  contract  for  several  loads  and 
order  them  as  they  are  ready.  Some 
cattle  are  sold  on  a  rail-dressed  basis, 
others  on  grade  and  yield. 

Drug  Reduces  Shrinkage 

Just  one  ounce  of  Electrofin  added 
to  the  drinking  water  of  cattle  before 
they  are  shipped  to  market  will  re- 
duce shrink  losses  by  3  to  10  pounds 
per  head,  reports  Dr.  Jim  W.  Goin  of 
Haver-Lockhart  Laboratories.  There 
is  less  carcass  shrink  in  the  cooler, 
too.  Dr.  Goin  says  that  meat  animals 
exhibit  two  kinds  of  shrink  —  belly 
shrink  (loss  of  fill)  and  tissue  shrink. 
Tissue  shrink  comes  about  through 
an  imbalance  of  body  fluids  and  elec- 
trolytes (body  salts).  Stresses  of  ship- 
ping tend  to  drain  fluid  from  the  ani- 
mal's tissues  in  a  highly  complex 
process. 

By  supplying  an  extra  reservoir  of 
electrolytes  within  the  cells  before 
animals  are  shipped,  shipping  shrink 
is  reduced.  The  body  salts  are  sup- 
plied by  Electrofin  which  is  available 
through  local  veterinarians.  Just  add 
one  ounce  to  every  5  or  6  gallons  of 
drinking  water  or  you  can  put  it  in 
the  feed.  Field  tests  with  Electrofin 
have  been  consistent  in  reducing 
shrinkage  from  3  to  10  pounds  per 
head.  Shippers  who  have  used  it  re- 
port that  it  is  profitable,  too. 


Sheep 


World  Sheep  Numbers  Rise 

World  sheep  numbers  increased 
nearly  1%  to  a  total  of  983  million 
head  during  1959,  reports  USDA.  The 
10  million  head  increase  was  15% 
above  the  1951-55  average.  For  the 
same  period,  sheep  production  in 
Russia  increased  47%,  Europe  3%; 
North  America  7%;  Asia  16%; 
Oceania  28%;  Africa  6%.  Sheep 
numbers  declined  3%  in  South 
America.  Of  the  total  world  num- 
bers, there  are  41.6  million  head  in 
North  America  (half  in  the  U.  S.) 
and  136  million  head  in  Russia. 

Lamb  Prices  Follow  Pattern 

Feeding  lambs  is  about  on  par 
with  feeding  heavy  cattle  as  a  spec- 
ulative live  stock  enterprise.  Profits 
depend  on  getting  a  higher  price  for 
fat  lambs  than  is  paid  for  feeder 
lambs.  Lamb  prices  follow  a  rather 
consistent  seasonal  pattern  and  show 
less  year-to-year  or  cyclical  varia- 
tion than  the  prices  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  During  the  seven  year  period 
(1953-59)  the  highest  monthly  aver- 
age lamb  prices  were  paid  in  May 
four  times;  in  June  three  times. 

During  the  same  seven-year  peri- 
od, lowest  lamb  prices  were  paid  in 
December  four  times;  October  twice; 
November  once.  The  late  fall  low, 
and  the  winter  rise  in  prices,  favors 
winter  feeding.  Most  flock  owners 
should  plan  their  breeding  and  feed- 
ing programs  to  market  lambs  in 
May  and  June  when  prices  are  high- 
est. The  average  price  of  fed  lambs 
has  changed  very  little  in  the  past 
seven  years.  The  high  in  1958  aver- 
aged $22.58  at  Chicago;  the  low  in 
1959  averaged  $20.93. 

We  started  this  year  with  21.6  mil- 
lion stock  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms 
and  ranches — 4%  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  8%  higher  than  the  cyclical 


low  three  years  earlier.  The  1960 
lamb  crop  is  estimated  at  21.6  mil- 
lion head — up  2%  over  last  year  and 
11%  above  the  10-year  average.  Most 
of  the  increase  was  in  Texas  and 
Wyoming  but  summer  drouth  in 
these  and  other  major  sheep  states 
(New  Mexico,  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia) may  have  slowed  the  build-up 
of  sheep  numbers  in  those  states. 

Self-Fed  Ewes  Do  Well 

The  problem  of  self-feeding  ewes 
without  getting  them  too  fat  may 
have  been  solved  by  Illinois  research- 
ers who  loaded  the  ration  with  corn- 
cobs. In  two  tests  ewes  were  given 
a  ration  consisting  of  (1)  60%  corn- 
cobs, (2)  24%  cracked  corn,  (3)  6.8% 
ground  alfalfa  meal,  (4)  7.3%  soy- 
bean oil  meal,  and  (5)  minerals. 

Prior  to  lambing,  the  ration  con- 
tained 70%  corncobs  and  less  cracked 
corn.  The  cracked  corn  portion  was 
increased  after  lambing  and  the  ewes 
maintained  their  weight  and  bloom 
equally  with  a  group  of  controls  on 
corn  silage.  The  self -feeding  was 
more  economical  since  it  reduced  la- 
bor requirements. 

Crutching  Aids  Lambing 

Crutching  his  ewes  reduced  lamb- 
ing losses  from  20  to  8%  for  Jack 
Benton  of  Springdale,  Ark.  Crutch- 
ing is  a  practice  of  shearing  the  wool 
from  the  ewe's  udder  and  from  in- 
side her  legs  prior  to  lambing.  Most 
ewes  will  get  their  lambs  dry  and  on 
their  feet,  but  it  is  most  important  to 
get  a  few  teaspoonsful  of  mother's 
milk  into  the  lamb  during  the  first 
few  hours  after  it  is  born.  Crutching 
removes  the  tags  of  wool  that  lambs 
often  try  to  nurse  and  also  reduces 
the  number  of  lambs  that  are  un- 
claimed by  ewes. 


ABBflv  AMERICAN 

'^-^  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 


4815  GULF  FREEWAY 


HOUSTON  23.  TEXAS 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners— Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 
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ANSWER  YOUR  CHRISTMAS 
SEAL  LETTER  TODAY 
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Producers  Book  Store 

□  Altar  Bound 

— By  Elizabeth  Connely  Pearce  and 
Betty  Stuart  Rodgers.  100  pages,  68 
illustrations,  1959;  $2.95.  A  complete 
"how-to-do-it"  guide  for  the  bride, 
bridegroom  and  their  families  on  ar- 
ranging the  perfect  wedding,  regard- 
less of  size.  Includes  pages  for  bride's 
record  of  wedding  and  shower  gifts. 
Book  makes  a  beautiful  keepsake. 

□  When  You  Preside 

— By  S.  S.  Sutherland.  172  pages, 
1  table,  28  illustrations;  1956;  $2.95. 
Expert  advice  to  make  your  leader- 
ship in  community  or  business  groups 
more  effective  and  easier.  Includes 
chapters  on  "Conducting  Formal  Busi- 
ness Meetings,"  and  "Conducting 
Panel  Discussions." 
Send  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box  594-LSP  Danville,  Illinois 
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From  All  of  Us 
To  All  of  You 


Our  Best 
Wishes 
for  the 


May  1961  bring  you  new  pros- 
perity, more  happiness  and  con- 
tinued good  health.  Accept  our 
thanks  for  your  continuing  pa- 
tronage. 


g  Producers  Marketing 
Association 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

And  Branch  Markets 


•  Centerville 

•  Columbus 

•  Mentone 

•  Logansport 

•  Terre  Haute 

•  Frankfort 

•  Worthington 

•  Winchester 


Columbia  City 

Lafayette 

Montpelier 

Amboy 

Seymour 

Kokomo 

Greensburg 

Milltown 


From  Your  Employees 
To  All  Our  Friends 


May  the  Yuletide 
Spirit  Fill  Your 
Hearts  and  Homes 
During  the  Present 
Christmas  Season 

PRODUCERS  &  TEXAS 

Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 
and 

PRODUCERS  LIVESTOCK 
FEEDER  SERVICE 


y  Victor  2-5200   Kansas  City  Mo.  3 

*  'A 

Tell  our  advertisers  you  saw  it 
in  the  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER. 
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Mississippi's 

lop  auction  market 

tcnsh.es  you  a 

I  fop  holiday  season 

Sales  at  10  A.  M. 

•  NORTH  YARDS— TUESDAYS 

•  SOUTH  YARDS-THURSDAYS 

Mississippi  Livestock 
Producers  Association 

H.  R.  Massey,  Manager 


P.  O.  Box  4797  Fondren  Station 
Jackson,  Mississippi 


New 


3sr 

Farm  Helps 


For  additional  information  about  any  products  shown  here,  write  to: 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


Air  Drive  PTO  for  all  the  lead- 
ing makes  of  hammermills,  sub- 
stitutes a  tire  for  belts  and  gears. 
Picture  shows  the  PTO  Air  Drive 
doing  double  duty  —  running  a 
hammermill  and  mixer  wagon  at 
the  same  time.  Air  Drive  complete 
with  60  h.p.  PTO  sells  for  $169.50 
f.o.b.  Vinton,  la.  With  35  h.p.  PTO, 
the  price  is  $154.50  and  the  ma- 
chine less  PTO  is  $107.  Heavy-duty 
channel  and  angle  iron  transport 
for  Air  Drive  is  $49.50  and  14-inch 
wheel  is  $5.25.  Prices  include 
brackets,  tapered  bushing,  and 
pulley  to  make  mill  operate  at  the 
specified  RPM.  Hawk  Bilt  Mfg. 
Corp.,  Vinton,  la. 


New  Knee-High  air-conditioned 
rubber  boots  that  fasten  at  the  top 
by  a  single  button  and  feature  a 
kick-off  spur  at  the  base  of  the 
heel  will  stretch  to  fit  over  shoes. 
Made  of  Du  Pont  neoprene  for 
resisting  abrasion,  weather,  oil 
and  chemicals,  or  of  regular  rub- 
ber for  ordinary  water  or  snow 
service.  Ridges  molded  inside 
produce  bellows-like  action  with 
each  step,  hence  the  air-con- 
ditioning principle.  Sizes  range 
from  6V2  to  13  and  the  retail  price 
is  $11.25  per  pair.  Tingley  Rubber 
Corp.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


A-C  Tractors  Feature  New  Power  Hitch 


A  SPECIAL  DRAWBAR  HITCH 
making  the  Allis-Chalmers  "trac- 
tion booster"  principle  applicable  to 
large,  wide  and  heavy  pull-type  im- 
plements is  an  important  new  fea- 
ture in  the  A-C  D-15  and  D-17  trac- 
tors for  1961. 

The  "traction  booster"  system,  in- 
troduced by  A-C  in  1950  and  now 
used  by  all  major  tractor  makers, 
uses  hydraulics  to  transfer  some  of 
the  weight  of  the  implement  to  the 
tractor's  wheels,  increasing  traction. 

The  new  hitch  attaches  to  the  trac- 
tor's rear  lift  arms  and  uses  a  new 
transport  valve.  As  the  implement  is 
pulled  through  the  field,  its  draft 
causes  the  hydraulic  system  to  actu- 
ate the  lift  arms,  thereby  transfer- 
ring some  of  the  implement's  weight 
to  the  rear  wheels  of  the  tractor. 

In  demonstrating  the  new  hitch, 
A-C  showed  how  the  5,600-lb.  D-17 
was  able  to  lift  a  15-ft.  disc  harrow 


weighing  about  2,500  lbs.  "Without 
the  weight  transfer  system,  the  trac- 
tor would  have  to  weigh  about  7,800 
lbs.  to  lift  the  same  implement,"  it 
was  explained. 

The  feature  now  permits  tractors 
used  for  planting,  cultivating,  mow- 
ing and  pulling  wagons  to  perform 
heavy  field  work  also,  A-C  explained. 
Advantages  to  the  farmer  consist  of 
saving  on  the  cost  of  a  heavier  tractor 
and  the  fuel  economy  provided  by  a 
lighter  tractor,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Other  new  Allis-Chalmers  features 
for  1961  are  a  new  model  D-15  trac- 
tor; a  new  compact  crawler  tractor 
weighing  about  6,000  lbs.;  a  new  line 
of  mounted  sprayers;  a  four  row 
wheel  track  planter  for  minimum 
tillage  planting;  a  95-bu.  capacity 
PTO-operated  manure  spreader;  an 
84  series  moldboard  plow,  and  a  4- 
row  corn  head  for  Model  C  "Gleaner" 
combines. 
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The  "traction  booster"  system  on  this  5,600-lb.  D-17  tractor  transfers  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  2,500-lb.  disc  harrow  to  the  tractor's  rear  wheels  to  increase  trac- 
tion when  needed.  The  system  enables  this  tractor  to  do  the  work  normally  required 
of  a  7,800-lb.  tractor.    A-C  claims  the  feature  can  mean  fuel  savings  of  up  to  25%. 
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|  of  your  friendship  and 
I  patronage  of  the  past 
1  year.  We  hope  to  serve 
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w      James  V.  Casey,  Manager 


IF  YOU  PLAN  TO  MOVE,  please  notify 
us  at  least  30  days  In  advance  Be  sure 
to  send  old  address  as  well  as  new. 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
139  N.  Clark  St.  Chicago  2,  111. 
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Credit  Corporation 
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139  N.  CLARK  M 

CHICAGO  2,  ILLINOIS  ^ 


LIFETIME  ALL  STEEL  CABLE!  Movable 
Stand!  Greatest  advance  improvement  in  oil- 
ers in  years!  Before  you  buy  an  oiler  investi- 
gate NU-WAY!  Many  models  to  choose  from! 
LOWEST  PRICES  IN  HISTORY!  Write  for 
literature  and  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER! 


NU-WAY,  Box  552,  Sioux  Cily,  Iowa 


For  MODERN  BLOODLESS  Castration^ 
of  Calves,  Lambs,  and  docking  of  Lambs. 

Best  ever  made.  Wide  stretch  .  .  .  won't! 
break  .  .  .  bites  hard  .  .  .  GREEN  color. 
Insist  on  tnese  new  rings.  AT  DEALERS 
or  Postpaid.  50.  $1;  100,  $1.80;  500,  $7. 
Elastrator  instrument  $12.50. 
CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 
151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
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I  For  Winter  Pleasure 


811 — Linens  for  the  bride.  Use  these  charm- 
ing motifs  on  pillowcases,  towels,  scarves. 
Transfer  of  six  motifs  4'/i  x  12'/2  inches. 
Simple  embroidery. 


7498 — Dress  up  your  living  room  with  this 
tulip  chair  set  and  scarf.  Charts,  crochet  di- 
rections for  12  x  16-inch  chair  bock;  6  x  12- 
inch  armrests;  16  x  42-inch  scarf — all  in 
No.  SO  cotton. 

981 — Tots  love  these  cozy  shoe  socks.  Jiffy 
to  knit  in  one  flat  piece  plus  ribbed  cuff 
and  sole.  Trim  with  gay  pompons.  Directions 
for  child's  sizes  4  to  12  included. 

7313 — Start  a  quilt-making  career  with  this 
all-time  favorite — the  "Double  Windmill." 
Beginner — easy  to  piece.  Charts,  directions, 
pattern  patches,  yardages. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for 
EACH  pattern  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlework 
Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5< 
each  for  Ist-class  mailing. 
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TN  MY  ACCOUNT  at  the  Social  Se- 

curity  Administration's  head  office 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  an  earnings 
credit  of  $82,800,  I  learned  today.  It 
represents  the  protection  which  I  and 
my  employer  have  bought  for  me 
through  our  social  security  tax  con- 
tributions since  I  moved  into  this 
greatest  insurance  system  ever  de- 
vised in  our  nation. 

It  was  back  in  1937,  when  the  sys- 
tem started,  that  I  began  my  contri- 
butions as  an  employe.  By  the  end  of 
1960  my  contributions  over  all  these 
years  will  have  r        ^^mL  ~1 
come   to  $1,290  —  ^jgjgSk 
the  maximum  any  ■P^^^Hi 
employe  could  . 
have  contributed,  iPlP 
for  I  came  into  the         1       •  JP 
system  and  I  have 
remained  in  it  at  \,.  JfP^ 

the  top  salary  for  I  mW 
social  security  j 
payments.  In  these  [>;       wif  r  I 
years,   my   em-    sylvia  porter 
ployer  has  contributed  an  identical 
amount— $1,290. 

The  total  of  our  contributions  as  of 
the  end  of  1960  will  be  $2,580.  With 
this  I  have  achieved  an  earnings  cred- 
it totaling  a  thumping  $82,800.  And 
millions  of  Americans  have  similar 
credits  in  their  social  security  ac- 
counts, although  they  probably  aren't 
aware  of  it. 

What  if  I  were  single,  62  at  the  end 
of  1960  and  I  decided  to  retire  and 
draw  my  benefits? 

Even  though  I'd  have  to  take  a  re- 
duced benefit  because  I  had  chosen 
to  retire  at  an  earlier  than  traditional 
age,  I  would  be  guaranteed  $96  a 
month  in  benefits  for  life  tax-free. 

In  a  little  over  a  year,  my  monthly 
benefits  would  have  exceeded  my 
total  tax  contributions.  I'd  be  "home 
free"  with  a  guaranteed  life-time 
monthly  pension  of  $96,  exempt  from 
all  taxes. 

What  if  I  were  single,  65  at  the  end 
of  1960  and  I  decided  to  retire  and 
draw  my  benefits? 

My  monthly  pension,  guaranteed 
for  life  and  tax-free,  would  come  to 
$120.  In  less  than  a  year,  I  would  get 
back  my  entire  tax  contributions. 

What  if  I  were  single,  65  in  the  mid- 
1960s  and  ready  to  retire?  My  guar- 


If  your  young  children  enjoy  paint- 
ing with  water  colors,  save  up  empty 
shoe  polish  bottles  and  daubers.  The 
daubers  are  easier  for  tots  to  use  and 
the  paints  are  easily  stored  in  the 
bottle. 

Your  molded  gelatin  salad  will  un- 
mold  easier  if  you'll  grease  the  mold 
with  salad  oil  before  putting  the 
gelatin  in  the  mold.  (Don't  use  olive 
oil). 

Try  adding  chopped  apple  and  cel- 
ery for  an  especially  flavorful  meat 
loaf. 

Add  a  cupful  of  cooked  rice  to 
your  prepared  pudding  mix  for  extra 
zest  and  flavor. 


anteed  monthly  pension  then  would 
come  to  approximately  $125. 

A  newspaper  article  about  the 
young  widow  who  didn't  know  that 
her  husband's  social  security  had  pro- 
vided her  and  her  three  infants  with 
a  potential  inheritance  of  over  $62,- 
000  is  what  prompted  me  to  check  my 
own  credits.  As  you  can  see,  I  have 
now  done  so — and  it  is  a  sound  move 
for  you  to  make  too.  It's  easy. 

So  go  in  person  or  write  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration nearest  you  (you'll  find  the 
address  in  the  phone  book  under  the 
heading  "U.  S.  Government — Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare")  and 
ask  for  postcard  form  OAR-7004. 

The  postcard  is  preaddressed  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  at 
Baltimore  and  is  entitled  "Request 
for  Statement  of  Earnings."  On  this 
card,  you  will  write:  your  social  se- 
curity account  number;  date  of  birth; 
name;  address.  You  must  sign  your 
own  name.  Then  stamp  the  card,  mail 
it,  and  by  return  mail  you'll  receive 
a  statement  of  earnings  credited  to 
your  account. 

There  are  lots  of  reasons  you  should 
do  this — all  good. 

First,  the  knowledge  of  your  earn- 
ings credits  will  give  you  a  lift.  Do 
you  realize  that  a  pension  guaranteed 
for  life  of  $120  a  month  is  equivalent 
to  having  $40,000  invested  for  life  in 
absolutely  riskless  securities  at  3% 
a  year  tax-free? 

Second,  the  knowledge  will  be  vital 
to  your  intelligent  planning  for  your 
financially  independent  older  years. 
Of  course,  a  social  security  pension  is 
hardly  adequate  for  comfortable  re- 
tirement, but  it  is  a  darn  good  base 
on  which  to  build  a  personal  invest- 
ment program. 

And  the  knowledge  will  give  you 
new  understanding  of  how  your  so- 
cial security  tax  contributions  are 
protecting  not  only  your  future  but 
also  your  nation's  future.  For  you,  as 
a  citizen  with  a  pension  check  to 
spend  to  the  hilt  every  month,  will 
be  a  distinct  prop  under  the  econo- 
my's prosperity. 

So  check  your  credit  now.  What- 
ever is  in  it  is  a  "plus"  for  you,  and 
I'll  wager  you'll  find  more  in  your 
account  than  you  think. 


If  you'll  remove  the  broiler  from 
the  stove  immediately  after  use,  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  wash.  The  heat 
left  inside  the  stove  tends  to  bake  the 
grease  onto  the  broiler  until  it  "sets" 
and  becomes  harder  to  remove. 

When  hanging  cotton  knit  tee  shirts 
on  the  line,  they  won't  stretch  out  of 
shape  if  you'll  hang  them  by  folding 
the  bottom  three  or  four  inches  over 
the  line  and  pinning  it  at  each  side. 

Add  a  pinch  of  baking  soda  to  your 
mashed  potatoes  and  they  will  be 
lighter  and  fluffier. 

Protect  your  scissors  from  rust  in 
damp  weather  by  wrapping  them  in 
waxed  paper. 


Sew  Fnr  Christmas 


568 — Only  three  different  patches  re- 
peated again  and  again  form  this  lovely  old- 
fashioned  "Fan  Quilt."  Use  scraps  to  make  it. 
Charts,  patch   patterns,  directions. 


899 — Amusing  Victorian  antiques  to  em- 
broider on  towels,  cloths,  potholders,  lunch- 
eon sets,  aprons.  Transfer  of  20  motifs 
2</2  x  4  to  3%  x  4  inches. 

850 — Accent  a  table  setting  with  these 
lovely  doilies.  Crochet  directions  for  three 
sizes:  21  x  32  inches;  17  x  23  and  9  x  14 — 
all  in  No.  30  cotton. 

815 — Dramatic  subjects  make  a  colorful 
picture — treat  your  home  to  a  tropical  touch. 
Embroider  parrots  in  brilliant  green,  red,  gold. 
Transfer  of  16  x  19-inch  picture;  color  chart. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for 
EACH  pattern  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlework 
Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5t 
each  for  lst-class  mailing. 
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Standing  rib  roast  can  be  the  center  of 
attraction  for  a  lovely  Christmas  meal. 
Roast  is  simple  to  prepare  and  leaves  time 
for  the  other  activities  of  Christmas  day. 


Serve  a  Christmas  Roast 

il3<j  Rebecca  IJounq 

CTANDING  RIB  ROASTS,  baked 
hams  and  beef  porterhouse  steaks 
are  the  three  favorite  meat  items  for 
Christmas  holiday  eating,  according 
to  a  survey  of  3,978  people  at  the  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Exposition  in 
Chicago. 

Any  one  of  these  meats  is  an  out- 
standing choice  from  the  housewife's 
standpoint.  All  are  simple  to  prepare, 
leaving  you  with  time  to  enjoy  the 
day  with  your  family.  For  example, 
let's  take  a  standing  rib  roast  of  beef 
and  build  an  exciting  menu  around  it. 

First,  decide  at  what  time  you  want 
to  serve  your  holiday  dinner.  Then 
you  can  decide  exactly  how  long  your 
roast  will  need  in  order  to  be  done 
just  right.  Eighteen  to  20  minutes  per 
lb.  is  sufficient  time  for  cooking  a 
rare  roast;  22  to  25  minutes  for  me- 
dium and  27  to  30  minutes  per  lb.  is 
right  for  well-done  beef. 

To  make  carving  easier,  have  the 
market  man  remove  the  chine  bone 
from  your  rib  roast.  In  timing  the 
roast,  plan  to  remove  it  from  the  oven 
15  to  20  minutes  before  the  meat  is  to 
be  served.  This  allows  time  for  it  to 
"set"  or  become  more  firm  and 
makes  it  easier  to  slice. 

In  preparing  the  roast  for  the  oven, 
first  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Then  place  it  fat  side  up  on  a  rack  in 
an  open  roasting  pan.  Next,  insert  a 
meat  thermometer  so  that  the  bulb 
reaches  the  center  of  the  thickest 
part,  being  sure  that  the  bulb  does 
not  rest  in  fat  or  on  bone. 

Do  not  add  water  and  do  not  cover. 
Roast  in  a  slow  oven  (300°  F.)  to  the 
desired  degree  of  doneness.  The  ther- 
mometer will  register  140°  F.  when 
the  meat  is  at  the  rare  stage,  160°  F. 
for  medium  and  170°  F.  for  well  done. 

The  host  should  carve  the  standing 
rib  at  the  dinner  table.  First  make 
sure  that  the  meat  is  placed  on  a 
large  flat  platter  with  the  flat,  or  cut 
surface,  down,  ribs  to  the  left  of  the 
carver. 

The  rib  ends  should  be  toward  the 
carver.  Then  insert  the  carving  fork, 
tines  down,  between  the  top  and  sec- 
ond rib.  Slice  across  the  roast  from 
right  to  left.  "Make  slices  about  V\  inch 
thick. 

Next,  remove  the  knife  and  with 
the  tip,  cut  along  the  side  of  the  rib 
bone  to  free  the  slice.  With  the  fork 
and  knife,  remove  the  slice  to  the 


platter.  In  case  the  platter  is  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  slices, 
use  an  additional  plate.  Then  con- 
tinue slicing,  removing  rib  bones  as 
each  one  is  cut  from  the  meat. 

A  simple  garnish  for  your  roast 
beef  can  be  thinly  cut  orange  slices 
topped  with  cranberry  jelly  Christ- 
mas trees.  Cut  cranberry  jelly  into  V$ 
inch  slices.  Then  use  a  tree-shaped 
cookie  cutter  or  make  a  tree  from 
cardboard  and  use  as  a  pattern  to  cut 
the  jelly  trees. 

With  the  roast  beef  you  might  serve 
mashed  potatoes  and  brown  gravy, 
buttered  peas  and  mushrooms,  indi- 
vidual cranberry  star  molds  and  hot 
Parkerhouse  rolls.  Take  your  choice 
for  dessert.  Some  families  prefer  the 
traditional  plum  pudding  or  mince- 
meat pie.  Some  prefer  a  light  dessert 
such  as  lemon  parfait  or  a  sherbet. 

Or  you  might  serve  eggnog  pie  with 
almond  crust.  Ingredients  for  the  fill- 
ing are  1  package  vanilla  pudding 
mix;  2  eggs,  separated;  1  teaspoon 
gelatin;  1  tablespoon  cold  water;  2 
teaspoons  rum  flavoring;  Vi  teaspoon 
nutmeg;  Yi  cup  sugar,  and  2  table- 
spoons toasted,  slivered  almonds. 

Ingredients  for  the  crust  are  1  cup 
sifted  enriched  flour;  %  teaspoon 
salt;  4  to  6  tablespoons  lard;  2  to  4 
tablespoons  cold  water,  and  2  table- 
spoons almonds,  blanched  and  sliv- 
ered. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


gAUSAGE  PUDDING  makes  the  ideal  choice  for  that  very  special 
Christmas  Eve  supper.  First,  prepare  the  sausage  balls  by  shaping 
IV2  lbs.  of  pork  sausage  into  24  walnut-size  or  larger  balls.  Place  the 
meat  balls  along  with  2  tablespoons  water  in  a  cold  frying-pan.  Cover 
and  cook  slowly  for  5  minutes.  Then  remove  cover,  brown  the  sausage, 
pouring  off  the  drippings  as  they  accumulate.  To  make  the  corn  meal 
batter,  heat  two  cups  milk  and  add  1  teaspoon  salt,  V8  teaspoon  thyme 
and  2-teaspoons  chopped  parsley.  Then  add  V2  cup  corn  meal  and  cook, 
stirring  constantly,  until  thickened.   Cool  slightly,  about  5  minutes. 


Beat  4  eggs  and  add  to  mixture.  Place  sausage  balls  in  a  1 V2  quart  cas- 
serole and  pour  the  batter  over  them. 

Picture  at  right  is  your  Sausage  Pudding  after  baking  for  40  to  45 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°).  To  complete  your  Christmas  Eve 
supper,  serve  a  tossed  green  salad  with  Roquefort  cheese  dressing.  Add 
a  tray  of  spiced  crabapples  or  apple  slices.  For  dessert  serve  wedges  of 
fruit  cake  topped  with  a  hard  sauce.  This  is  a  meal  you  might  like  to 
serve  buffet  style  and  let  the  folks  eat  around  the  Christmas  tree  or 
fireplace. 


Sew  Something  IVgw 


4704 

SIZES 


4704 — Slimming  half-size  dress  with  deep-dipping 
collar.  Printed   Pattern  in  Sizes   121/j  to  22'A-  Size 
22V2         16'/2  takes  3%  yards  39-inch  fabric.  50? 


4897 — Casual  favorite  with  shirtfront  buttoning, 
8-gore  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  1 4'/2  to 
24'/2.  Size  16'/2  takes  3Ve  yards  39-inch  fabric.  350 

9017 — Handy  apron  with  pretty  tulip  pockets. 
Make  of  remnant  or  100-lb  feedbag.  Printed  Pat- 
tern in  Misses'  Medium  Size  ONLY.  Takes  1  Vi  yards 
39-inch  fabric.  350 

4789 — Popular  shirtdress  —  note  tab-buttoned 
pockets,  easy  4-gore  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  12  to  20;  40  to  42.  Size  16  takes  4%  yards 
35-inch  fabric.  500 

9190 — Princess  dress  and  jumper  to  sew  with  ONE 

Printed   Pattern.   Child's   Sizes   2,  4,  6,   8,   10.  Size 

6  dress  takes  2>/4  yards  35-inch  fabric;  3/8  yar<j 
contrast.  350 


9449 — Skirt  and  vest  duo  designed  for  the  half- 
size  figure.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2. 
Size  16'/2  vest  and  skirt:  2>/8  yards  54-inch  fabric. 
Blouse  pattern  included.  350 


9017 

ONE 
SIZE 
MEDIUM 


4897  SIZES  14H-24V& 


9190  SIZES  2-10 


PATTERNS  4704,  4789  are  500  each. 
PATTERNS  4897,  9017,  9190,  9449  are  350  each. 


Pattern 
Number 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name   —  

Street  or  RFD   


City  . 
State 


Send  order  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department, 
232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Send  350  for  full-color  Fashion  Catalog. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKET' 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

HEREFORD  BEEF  Calves  $95,  guaranteed,  free 
delivery.  Speers  Hereford  Farms,  Belle  Ver- 
non, Pa.  WA-9-8881.  

WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams    Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered. H.  L.  Clapp,  Burlington,  Wisconsin. 
SHEEP— Keep     In     line     with     progress  and 
Profits.   Get  Hampshire  Sheep.   For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 
CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer   calves,    yearlings   and    springers.  Also 
Beef   Cross   Calves.   Delivered   your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

North  Prairie.  Wis.  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 

Mukwonago,  Wis.  

THE  OFFSPRING  of  English  Large  Blacks 
when  crossed  with  any  breed  make  fabulous 
gains.  Reports  on  English  Large  Black  Duroc 
cross  pigs  200  in  4'i  months.  Catalogue,  photos 
and  cross  breeding  folder  on  request.  Tweddle 
Farms,  Fergus,  Ontario,  Canada. 
ENORMOUS  CALVES.  Hybrid  calves  from 
your  cows  by  CHAROLAIS  bulls  will  actually 
weigh  100  pounds  more  at  weaning — 200  more 
as  yearlings.  For  proof  of  performance  on 
sensibly  priced  papered  CHAROLAIS,  write 
Lamme  Farms,  Laclede  68,  Missouri. 
HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 
3-4611.  

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  1m- 
proved  land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada.   

FLORIDA— 5  ACRES  $695— $10  month— no  In- 
terest. Send  $10  for  contract  and  full  informa- 
tion on  this  amazing  tropical  south  Florida  land 
offer.  You  must  be  convinced  this  is  best  land 
bargain  in  Florida  or  deposit  refunded.  Webb 
Realty  Corporation.  639  NW  102  St.,  Dept.  LSP 

Miami  50.  Florida.  AD59021  (c)(7)  

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER.  Modern  7-room 
frame  house  on  100'  x  179'  lot.  Garage,  $12,900. 
Resort  area  of  Wauconda,  111.  Good  schools  & 
shopping.  Sell  on  contract.  Stewart  Byrne, 
CLearbrook  5-4330,  210  East  Highland  St.,  Mt. 
Prospect,  111.   

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderbird, 
$4.00.     Catalog    (free)    Arrowhead.  Glenwood, 

Arkansas.   

FREE  80-Page  Catalog.  Western  saddles, 
riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 

Box  1864-A6.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  

PILES-HEMORRHOIDS  Quick  relief,  shrinks 
without  surgery.  MONEY  BACK  guarantee. 
Send  $2.00  to  Circle  D  Labs.  Winchester,  Ken- 
tucky.   

FROM  OLD  MEXICO:  Authentic  Rhythm  In- 
struments.   Free    Circular.    Fiesta,    Box  3034, 

Tucson.  Arizona.   

CIGAR  SMOKERS — Popular  and  special  brands. 
Write  for  wholesale  list.  Ideal  Christmas  gift. 
Wayne  Cigar  Company,  Dept.  24,  3031  East 
Main,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

ONLY  25£  for  World's  most  beautiful  colored 
dahlia  catalog.  100  illustrated.  Ready  January. 
Swan  Island  Dahlias,  Box  901J,  Canby,  Oregon. 
GOLDMINE  OF  BOOKS.  Almost  2000  titles. 
Only  10*  each  postpaid.  60  page  catalog  free. 

Miller  Gifts,  Tuckahoe.  N.  J.  

WHOLESALE  CATALOG  features  work  cloth- 
ing, tools,  school  supplies,  housewares.  Send 
$1.00  (Refunded  first  order)  Jobbing  House, 
Box  95C,  Pasadena,  California. 
METAL  LOCATOR  kits  and  assembled  models 
from  $39.90.  Transistorized  and  underwater 
models  available.  Free  catalog.  Electronic  Ap- 
plications, Dept.  L,  Box  8,  Arlington  10,  Vir- 
ginia. 

NEW — AN  automatic  time  switch.  Extension 
cord  and  three  way  outlet.  Select  one,  two, 
or  three  electrical  devices  to  be  shutoff  at 
a  selected  time,  such  as  T  V.,  children's  lamps, 
heating  pads,  sun  lamps,  or  equipment.  Order 
at  $6  95  ppd.  Or  send  inquiry  to:  E.  E.  Busch- 
baum,  P.  O.  Box  671,  San  Diego  10,  California. 
POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

AGENTS— DEALERS— FARMERS— up  to  $250 
weekly.  Represent  highly  rated,  well  estab- 
lished firm  your  area.  Products  nationally  ad- 
vertised— needed  by  every  farmer.  Proven  sales 
plan.  No  investment.  Free  sample.  Ideal  prop- 
osition for  seed  corn  and  feed  men.  Farm 
Products,  283  No.  Main.  Rochelle,  111. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40£  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30^  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


INVENTORS.  WHAT  have  you  to  sell,  we 
reach  close  to  25.000  manufacturers  every 
month.  Adam  Fisher  &  Associates,  Estab- 
lished 1911.  Members  St.  Louis  Better  Business 
Bureau,  6233  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  30,  Mo. 

BE  A  DISC  Jockey.  Learn  Radio  -  Television 
Announcing  at  home.  Complete  Professional 
course  on  LP  records.  Free  Brochure.  The 
Chriskil  Co.,  49  Croydon  Road,  Framingham, 

Mass. 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
souri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-G3,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

JEEPS— $223.00.  TRUCKS— $212.00.  Tractors— 
$68  00.  Tools,  Guns,  Typical  Government  Sur- 
plus Prices.  Buy  direct.  List  of  Depots,  Pro- 
cedure. Full  details  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises.  Wall  Street  Box  402-R4,  New 
York  5. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 


CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  nylon  rope  sets.  Ank- 
lets, rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft.  Samples. 
Nearest  dealer.    Bock's  Equip.,  Mattoon,  111. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$11  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous.  Free 
Veterinary  List.  VETCO,  Box  6305,  Minne- 
apolis 23,  Minnesota. 

FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  SUBMERSED  water  weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  with 
R-H  Weed  Rhap-20,  Granular  2,  4-D.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box 
36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

KILL  BITTERWEEDS.  wild  onions,  and  dog 
fennel  with  R-H  Weed  Rhap.  Low  cost.  Will 
not  injure  grass,  grains;  not  poisonous.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation, 
Box  36D,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  2512,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

DOGS 

WHY  WALK  After  your  Cows?  Our  dogs 
will  bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15. 
Creekside   Kennels,   Beardsley,  Minn. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS  on  $500  month  plan.  Free 
details.  White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon  14,  Ohio. 


OLD  COINS  Bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  25(.  Hutchinson's,  Box  4747, 
Philadelphia   34,  Pennsylvania. 

750,000.000.00  SEARCH  FOR  RARE  COINS.  We 
are  searching  nationwide  for  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  old  coins.  In  everyday 
pocket  change,  drawers,  attics,  etc.  estimated 
750.000.000.00  worth  of  old  coins  is  waiting  for 
discovery!  Coins  do  not  have  to  be  old  to 
be  valuable.  Many  coins  from  1900  to  1955  are 
extremely  valuable.  You  may  be  missing  great 
profits  if  you  do  not  know  what  dates  to 
watch  for.  We  pay  up  to:  Penny  before  1956, 
$10,000.00;  Nickel  before  1945,  $15,000.00;  Dime 
before  1943,  $5,600.00;  Quarter  before  1945, 
$5,000.00;  Half  dollar  before  1948,  $5,000.00;  Sil- 
ver dollar  before  1936,  $17,500;  Gold  coins  be- 
fore 1933,  $35,000.00.  Hundreds  of  different 
coins  are  worth  $10.00  to  $5,000.00  each.  Send 
one  dollar  today  and  we  will  send  you  our 
large,  illustrated  rare  coin  premium  buying 
guide  and  catalog.  Dollar  refunded  when  you 
sell  coins.  Buying  prices  for  coins  from  1793 
to  1955  given.  Canadian  coin  information 
(worth  up  to  $3,500  each).  Confederate  money, 
United  States  paper  money,  etc.  as  extra 
features.  Written  clearly  and  understandably; 
makes  it  easy  to  identify  your  coins.  Com- 
pare our  high  buying  prices  with  any  other 
company.  We  are  proud  of  our  reputation. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  keep  an 
Endwell  guide  for  everyday  use  and  profit. 
Many  call  the  Endwell  guide  "the  finest 
coin  guide  available."  Get  your  share  of 
750,000,000.00.  A  few  minutes  searching  may 
mean  many  dollars  profit!  Wait  no  longer. 
Rush  name,  address  and  one  dollar  for  your 
copy  of  our  guide  containing  complete  in- 
formation. One  of  America's  largest  rare  coin 
companies.  Reliability  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Endwell-Union  Company,  Dept.  NA-2,  Kirk- 
wood,  New  York. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  In- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.   Write:  Adco  Mfg.   Co.,   Bastrop  52, 

Louisiana. 

EARN    $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
FACTORY  FRESH  Watches.   Small  payments. 
Worldwide   Imports,   1217-19  21st.,  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 

$75  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE  sewing  our  aprons  for 
merchants  no  selling,  write:  Jiffy  Manufactur- 
ing. Lake  Village  74,  Ark. 

WALLPAPER  SALE— Write  for  your  free 
samples  at  once.  Burlington  Trading  Post, 
1800  Burlington,  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  co-operative 
publisher:  circular  free.  Forum  Publishing 
Company,  324  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


EARTHWORMS 


BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  teach  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell.  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL— 
Hybrid  red  wigglers— 3000— $5.95.  5000— $8.95, 
10,000 — $16.95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS,  Songs  published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers,   1075   Boylston   Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


"John  has  shown  quite  a  lot  of  live  stock 
at  the  fairs  . . ." 


"Well,  I  see  you've  finally  decided  to  stay 
home  for  a  change  . . ." 


Roll  this  225X  CUTTING-TYPE 
Letz  grinder  into  crib  driveways. 
Grind  ear  corn — small  grain  mixtures 
better  —  iaster  out  of  the  weather, 
New  Mill  Feeder  with  hopper  end 
vertically  adjustable  saves  work  and 
time,  loads  grinder  evenly.  Lateral 
discharge  auger  swings  full  circle  to 
load  truck  or  wagon,  indoors  or  out, 
within  5  Vi  ft.  radius  without  resetting. 
LETZ    GRINDERS    DO    MORE — EARN  MORE 

Portable  PTO  or  Stationary  Grinders 
in  4  sizes.  New  PTO  drive,  V  Belt  or 
Roller  Chain,  for  540  or  1000  RPM 
Tractor  PTO.  Slant  or  Vertical  Type 
Auger  Elevators,  Mill  Feeder,  Drag 
Line  or  Magnets  optional  equipment. 
Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  dem- 
onstrate that  your  livestock  prefer 
Letz  feed  preparation. 
LETZ  Mfg.  Co.,  1151  E.  Rd.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake, 
Artesia  and  Brawley,  Calif.,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748.  

TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN. 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  Information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Fort   Worth   6,    Tex.    Phone:  MArket 

4-3177  

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  Is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8,  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128. 

VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10,000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W.  Feldmiller,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  HOward 
6-8994.  

OPERATING  SALES  YARDS  at  Visalia,  Fres- 
no, Hanford  and  Madera,  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Marketing  Assn.  serves  4,500  members. 
Country  order  service  sells  fat  cattle  for  feed- 
lot  operators  and  purchases  replacement  cattle 
for  members.  Sales  service  at  auction.  Patron- 
age refunds.  H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Visalia, 
Calif.    Phone  REdwood  2-4855.  

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H.  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797, 
Fondren     Station,     Jackson,     Miss.  Phone: 

EM  6-9434.  

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock     Yards,     Nashville     3,     Tenn.  Phone 

AL  5-3472.  

LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson,  Manager. 
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What  Agriculture  Can  Expect  of  Kennedy 


|~|NE  OF  THE  MANY  problems 
^  confronting  President-Elect  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  35th  and  youngest 
president  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
farm  program  designed  to  hoist  an- 
chor and  get  American  agriculture 
moving  again — and  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Admittedly,   the  anchor-chain  is 
heavy.  Consider  these  major  links: 

•  During  the  past  10  years,  total 
net  farm  income  has  dropped  26% 
from  $16.3  billion  to  $12.1  billion. 

•  Net  income  per  farm  had  de- 
clined 20%  from  an  average  of  $3,- 
173  to  $2,640. 

•  Farm  expenses  have  increased 
19%  from  $22.2  billion  to  $26.5  bil- 
lion. 

•  Farm  debt  has  increased  by  one- 
third,  from  $14  billion  to  $20.8  bil- 
lion. 

•  The  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's food  dollar  has  declined 
from  47c  to  38c. 

It  will  take  a  windlass  of  effort 
by  all  concerned  to  lift  such  a  bur- 
densome anchor-chain.  No  one  man 
can  do  it.  No  one  Administration  can 
do  it.  The  anchor  that's  holding  ag- 
riculture down  can't  be  legislated  up 
on  deck. 

The  core  of  the  farm  problem  is  the 
steady  decline  in  the  income  of  effi- 
cient family  farms.  The  farm  depres- 
sion hurts  not  only  farmers  but  also 
every  industry  that  sells  to  farmers: 
Steel,  machinery,  autos,  chemicals, 
clothing,  appliances,  building  mate- 
rials, etc. 

Senator  Kennedy  believes  that  a 
farm  program  should  be  based  upon 
six  fundamental  principles: 

First,  our  farm  abundance  should 
be  treated  as  a  blessing  and  not  as  a 
curse.  Some  1.8  billion  of  the  world's 
people  are  trying  to  get  by  on  a  less 
than  subsistence  diet.  There  are  great 
markets  for  food  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. Our  nation  ranks  fifth  in  meat 
consumption  per  person;  thirteenth 
in  milk  and  dairy  products.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  180  million  Americans 
and  by  the  end  of  this  century  our 
population  will  have  doubled. 

At  the  same  time,  the  population 
of  the  world  is  multiplying  faster 
than  the  world's  capacity  to  produce 
food.  Here  in  America,  we  are  losing 
500,000  acres  of  cropland  annually  by 
erosion,  by  expanding  cities,  airports, 
reservoirs,  military  reservations  and 
highways.  (Each  clover-leaf  in  a 
super  highway  drops  a  200-acre  farm 
out  of  production). 

Our  farm  abundance  is  a  national 
asset,  not  a  liability.  It  is  an  asset 
which  Khrushchev  would  give  his 
eye-teeth  to  obtain — a  weapon  more 
powerful  for  preserving  peace  and 
freedom  than  any  arsenal  of  arma- 
ments. Thus,  we  need  an  expanded 
"Food  for  Peace"  program  abroad 
and  a  similar  program  for  the  needy 
and  hungry  here  at  home. 

Second,  any  national  farm  program 
must  be  based  primarily  on  the  pro- 
motion and  preservation  of  the  fam- 
ily farm. 

Third,  the  farm  program  should  be 
run  for  farmers  by  farmers.  Admin- 
istration at  the  local  level  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  farmers'  committees 
elected  by  farmers  themselves.  At 
the  national  level,  we  need  a  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  comprised  of  lead- 
ers from  key  commodity  groups — a 
board  which  can  explain  the  farmer's 
needs  to  the  Administration  and  the 
Administration's  hopes  and  plans  to 
the  farmer.  Such  a  board  should  be 
composed  of  real  farmers — not  so- 
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called  "farmers"  who  own  one  cow 
and  10  banks. 

Fourth,  any  Democratic  farm  pro- 
gram should  encourage,  not  retard, 
the  growth  of  farm  cooperatives.  The 
federal  government  can  aid  coopera- 
tives with  technical  assistance,  fi- 
nancing and  credit  and  legal  author- 
ity. 

In  identical  letters  to  both  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  Senator  Kenne- 
dy earlier  this  year,  Homer  Brinkley, 
executive  vice  president,  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
asked  each  candidate  for  a  public 
statement  of  his  own  position  and  of 
his  support  of  the  party's  platform 
pledge  concerning  farm  cooperatives. 

In  a  770-word  statement  in  sup- 
port of  farm  cooperatives,  Senator 
Kennedy  said  on  September  21,  1960: 

"Farmers'  marketing,  purchasing 
and  service  cooperatives  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  American  system 
of  private  enterprise  and  as  such  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  function 
effectively. 

"The  federal  government  has  both 
an  opportunity  and  an  obligation  to 
assist  by  providing  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic and  legal  climate  for  farmers 
to  help  themselves  in  this  way  (via 
cooperatives) . 

"I  believe  in  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  Democratic  party's 
platform  pledge  to  protect  and  en- 
courage farmers  to  work  together  ef- 
fectively through  their  own  coopera- 
tive enterprises.  I  stand  behind  this 
pledge  and  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion will  carry  it  out." 

Fifth,  a  farm  program  must  con- 
centrate on  cutting  the  farmer's  costs. 
A  high  interest  rate  policy  has  hurt 
the  farmer  by  making  it  difficult  for 
him  to  buy  machinery  and  supplies. 

Sixth,  a  farm  program  should  as- 
sure our  nation's  farms  of  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  net  income.  This 
does  not  mean  that  farm  prices  must 
always  rise — but  they  should  not  be 
the  only  ones  to  fall.  The  farmer  does 
not  want  to  ration  poverty;  he  wants 
to  share  abundance. 

He  has  made  a  tremendous  capital 
investment  in  his  farm,  and  he  wants 
a  comparable  return  on  that  invest- 
ment. He  puts  in  a  long,  hard  work- 
week all  year  around  and  he  wants 
comparable  wages  for  his  labor.  We 
cannot  let  the  farmer  down. 

In  fairness  to  President-Elect  Ken- 
nedy, he  received  no  mandate  from 
the  people  nor  from  farmers  (many 
major  farm  states  went  to  Nixon)  to 
put  such  policies  in  effect.  However, 
his  six  fundamental  principles  ap- 
pear to  be  sound  enough  for  a  com- 
mon sense  approach  to  farm  policy; 
to  grow  food  for  stomachs  instead  of 
storage;  to  support  farmers'  prices 
and  income  at  levels  which  will  cover 
costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit;  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  a  farm  program. 

The  specific  plans  of  the  "New 
Frontier  for  Agriculture"  have  not 
been  spelled  out  completely.  How- 
ever, farmers  can  expect  tighter  con- 
trols along  with  the  "supply-manage- 
ment" approach  to  ridding  the  nation 
of  vast  farm  surpluses. 

Whether  or  not  "Kennedy  is  the 
remedy"  for  U.  S.  Agriculture,  only 
time  will  tell.  But  we  confidently 
predict  that  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration will  make  a  major  effort  to- 
ward the  solution  of  a  farm  problem 
that  has  been  around  far  too  long. 

We  like  the  cut  of  his  jib! 
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Cecil  Lane  is  state  director  of  the  Alabama  Cattleman's  Association 
and  president  of  its  Lowndes  County  chapter.  He  feeds  out  about 
3,000  head  of  cattle  each  year. 

"Our  5  paved  feedlots 
paid  off  so  well  we're 
going  to  concrete  100%!" 

Says  CECIL  LANE,  Benton,  Alabama 

"Paving  5  of  our  10  cattle  pens  gave  us  a  great  chance  to 
see  for  ourselves  the  difference  concrete  makes  in  a  feedlot 
operation.  The  results  were  so  impressive  we'll  be  paving  the 
rest  of  the  lots  this  summer! 

"The  big  thing  our  records  show  is  the  faster  gains  we  get 
on  concrete.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  cattle  don't  waste 
energy  and  lose  weight  from  struggling  in  mud.  A  clean,  dry 
yard  makes  it  easier  to  keep  a  close  check  on  stock  health,  too. 

"And  on  firm  footing,  cattle  don't  need  as  much  space.  We 
can  handle  about  three  times  as  many  head  in  a  paved  pen 
without  crowding.  As  for  saving  labor — concrete  cuts  our 
yard-cleaning  time  by  at  least  two  thirds!" 

Want  more  information?  Write  for  free  informative  litera- 
ture. (U.S.  and  Canada  only.) 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  12-39,  33  West  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 


THE  MARK  OF  A 
MODERN  FARM  .. 


concrete 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 
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HOW  TO 

GET  THEM 
ON  AND  OFF 
FEED  FASTER 

Feedlot  operators  use  formula  feeds  containing 
Aureomycin  to  get  cattle  on  full  feed  faster, 
to  keep  them  gaining  more  every  day,  and  to 
get  them  off  feed  and  on  to  market  sooner 


First  factor  in  marketing  profitable 
beef  is  to  get  feeder  cattle  on  full 
feed  faster  by  offsetting  the  stresses 
of  shipping,  unloading,  sorting, 
changes  in  surroundings  and  in 
temperature. 

How  to  do  it?  With  stress  feeds 
containing  aureomycin®,  fed  for 
the  first  30  days.  Animals  in  poor 
shape  and  down  in  weight  can  be 
quickly  restored  to  normal  condi- 
tion and  feeding,  when  aureomycin 
is  given  in  the  feed  as  soon  as  cattle 
go  into  the  feedlot.  aureomycin  is 
the  wide-spectrum  antibiotic  that 
does  the  most  effective  job  in  pre- 
venting the  diseases  that  often  fol- 
low stresses  such  as  respiratory 
infections,  secondary  bacterial 


infections,  and  subclinical  diseases. 
Cattle  gain  every  day 

Second  factor  in  marketing  profit- 
able beef  is  to  keep  cattle  realizing 
their  full  growth  potential  every 
day  they're  on  feed.  After  the 
initial  stress  period  is  over,  you  can 
continue  cattle  all  the  way  to 
market  on  feeds  that  furnish  the 
recommended  70  milligrams  of 
aureomycin  per  head  per  day. 
aureomycin  helps  increase  average 
daily  gains  up  to  16%  every  day 
your  cattle  are  on  feed.  It  reduces 
the  incidence  of  foot  rot  and  liver 
abscesses. 

Market  beef  sooner 
Third  factor  in  marketing  profit- 
able beef  is  to  get  cattle  off  feed 


faster  and  on  to  market  sooner. 
With  AUREOMYCIN  in  the  feed,  cattle 
use  their  feed  to  put  on  gains— not 
to  fight  disease.  Cattle  reach  the 
desired  market  weight  in  shorter 
time  —  with  a  saving  in  feed  cost. 
You  sell  cattle  with  the  "bloom" 
buyers  prefer. 

See  your  feed  manufacturer 
Ask  your  feed  manufacturer,  or 
feed  dealer,  for  feeds  containing 
the  recommended  amount  of 
aureomycin  for  stress  feeding  and 
for  continuous  feeding.  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  New  York  20,  New  York. 
©AUREOMYCIN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark 
for  chlortetracycline. 


Shipping,  unloading,  sorting  . . .  AUREOMYCIN  helps 
prevent  the  diseases  caused  by  these  stresses. 


Muddy  lots  often  lead  to  foot  rot.  AUREOMYCIN  almost  completely  eliminates  this  disease. 


You  save  feed  when  you  get  cattle 
up  to  market  weight  and  off  feed 
sooner.  AUREOMYCIN  helps  you  do  it. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 
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Look  to  your  feedlot  for  the  biggest 
opportunity  to  cut  production  costs  in  '61 


Today,  the  average  dairy  and  live* 
tock  farmer  is  handling  his  field 
vork  with  one-third  of  the  hand 
abor  required  20  years  ago.  But  in 
he  feedlot,  60  to  75%  of  all  feed 
landling  is  still  done  by  hand.  And 
iand  labor  costs  have  multiplied  5 
imes  in  20  years! 

If  you're  anything  like  "Mr. 
Werage  Livestock  Farmer"  this 
act  gives  you  the  opportunity  to 
ave  some  real  money  in  your  feed- 
ot  in  '61  .  .  .  to  say  nothing  of  the 
avings  in  backache,  and  the 
[uality  of  your  crops. 

Can  you  afford  it?  Purdue  Uni- 
'ersity  finds  that  a  saving  of  only 
ine-half  hour  per  day  in  the  feedlot, 
viih  labor  at  $1.50  per  hour,  jus- 
ifies  an  investment  of  $1750  in 
abor-saving  equipment.  How 
aany  hours  would  you  save  with 
me  or  more  of  these  high-efficiency 
lew  Case-Helix  choring  machines? 

lase-Helix  Wagon  and  Bunk 
feeder 

'Jext  to  your  tractor,  the  Case- 
lelix  power  wagon  is  probably  the 
nost  useful  equipment  you  can 
»wn.  It  hauls  and  puts  into  storage 
>r  feed  bunk  almost  every  crop 
'ou  grow  .  .  .  cuts  feedlot  labor  50 
o  75%  .  .  .  mixes  and  feeds  a  com- 
pete ration  in  one  easy  operation, 
fou  haul  chopped  hay  or  forage 
ast  ...  at  peak  nutrition  ...  to 
ilo,  barn  or  feed  bunk.  The  all- 
teel  box  with  exclusive  self- 
:leaning,  non-clogging  Convey-o- 
natic  floor  makes  this  wagon  a 
'natural"  for  the  hauling  and 
mtomatic  handling  of  small  grains 
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and  corn.  There's  a  choice  of  four 
unloading  speeds.  Add-on  design 
lets  you  buy  the  basic  grain  box, 
build  up  later  if  you  wish,  to  self- 
unloading  wagon  or  bunk  feeder. 

Case-Helix  Mixer-Blender  mixes 
feed  to  commercial  standards 

You  can  handle  your  grain,  feed, 
seed,  lime,  fertilizer  and  other 
free-flowing  materials  with  this 
modern  Case-Helix  equipment  .  .  . 
save  yourself  plenty  of  time  and 
backache  .  .  .  increase  the  size  of 


your  herd  without  hiring  addi* 
tional  help.  Mixer-blenders,  auger 
unloaders,  and  bulk  delivery  units 
come  in  90,110,125  and  140-bushel 
sizes,  truck  or  wheel-mounted  .  .  . 
can  be  equipped  to  unload  from 
both  front  and  rear.  Mixer-blender 
mixes  and  blends  feeds  to  commer- 
cial standards,  delivers  them  to 
feed  bunks  on-the-go.  Bulk  deliv- 
ery units  have  a  foot  rigid 
vertical  auger,  plus  a  10J/£  foot 
hydraulically  operated  auger  boom 
which  unloads  from  2%  to  16 Yi 


feet  above  the  ground,  provides 
extra  reach  to  front,  rear  or  side 
for  unloading  over  fences  into 
feeders  or  high  into  granaries. 

Other  CASE  Feedlot  Equipment 

Case  has  a  full  line  of  equipment  to 
save  labor  in  your  livestock  opera- 
tion: farm  wagon  running  gears, 
blowers,  elevators,  choppers, 
hammer  mills,  scraper  blades,  trac- 
tor loaders  and  manure  spreaders. 
Ask  your  Case  dealer  for  a  demon- 
stration on  your  farm. 


Case-Helix  mixer-blender  and  Case 
hammer  mill  combine  to  make  your  own 
efficient  "barnyard  feed  factory."  Grind 
directly  into  the  mixer-blender,  add 
supplements  .  . .  then  mix  and  deliver  in 
one  labor-saving,  cost-cutting  operation. 


CASE-HELIX  AUGER  UNLOADER.  Pull  this  loaded  auger  unldader  to  self-feeders  or 
bunks  .  .  .  shift  your  tractor  PTO  lever  .  .  .  and  feed  automatically  without  lifting  a  shovel 
or  shouldering  a  feed  bag.  Standard  8-foot  unloading  auger — 18  or.  30-inch  extensions 
available.  Converts  to  mixer-blender. 


CASE  CROP-WAY 
PURCHASE  PLAN 

lets  you  buy  Case  labor-saving,  cost-cutting  equip- 
ment when  you  need  it .  . .  make  later  payments  as 
your  money  comes  in.  Find  out  about  it  from  your 
Case  dealer.  Ask  him  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
equipment  you  need. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.        •         RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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•  Live  Stock  Outlook  for  1961 
Pro* mm*  for  Cattle  Feeders 


•  61st  International  Winners 

•  1960s:  Gene  Age  for  Hogs 


FIRST  CHOICE! 


Mew  Idea 

125  bushel 
PTO  Spreader 


Niw  Idea*  BIGGEST! 


Mew  Idea 

145  bushel 
PTO  Spreader 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  LOOK 
AT  New  Idea  BEFORE  YOU  BUY! 


FIRST  CHOICE!  More  farmers  buy  New  Idea 
spreaders  than  any  other  make.  And  more  of  them 
buy  the  125  bushel  PTO  spreader  than  any  other 
model.  Why?  Because  they  know  that  dollar  for 
dollar  this  spreader  handles  the  tough  spreading  jobs 
better  than  any  competitive  spreader.  For  most 
farmers  it's  the  right  size  to  do  the  job. 


BIGGEST!  Here's  the  biggest  New  Idea 
spreader.  This  rugged  145  bushel  PTO  spreader 
is  designed  especially  for  today's  bigger  dairy 
and  feedlot  operations.  It  has  a  low,  extra  wide 
bed  that's  easy  to  load— plenty  big  enough  to 
handle  manure  from  70  head  in  just  one 
trip  a  day. 


There  are  lots  of  good  reasons  why  more 
farmers  buy  New  Idea  spreaders  than  any 
other  make.  Each  one  has  a  water  repel- 
lent Penta-treated  box,  full  length  steel 
flares,  big  wheels  for  better  flotation  and 
is  backed  by  a  full  year  guarantee. 

New  Idea  offers  the  most  complete  line  of 
spreaders  on  the  market.  This  means  you 
can  pick  the  one  that  fits  your  needs.  Visit 
your  New  Idea  dealer  today  and  get  the 
facts  that  let  you  decide  which  is  best  for  you. 


SHREDS  FINER    •    SPREADS  WIDER 
LASTS  LONGER 


-  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!  

Please  send  me  the  literature  I've  checked. 


New  Idea 

Box  115,  Cold  water,  Ohio 


NEW  IDEA'S  COMPIETE  LINE  GIVES  YOU  THE  RIGHT 
TYPE  AND  SIZE  SPREADER  FOR  ANY  TYPE  OR  SIZE  FARM 


PTO 
SPREADERS 


□  95  bushel 

□  125  bushel 

□  145  bushel 


NAME. 


GR0UN0 
DRIVE  SPREADERS 


□  70  bushel 

□  95  bushel 

□  75  bushel,  4  wheel 


FLAIL  SPREADER 


□  130  bushel        □  6  tons  or  more 

I-!  "FACTS  ON  FINANCING"  FOLDER 


STUDENT □ 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


.STATE. 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


(~)UR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
Kaye  Pollock,  an  Iowa  farm  girl 
who  took  only  one  change  of  clothes 
to  the  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position in  Chicago,  "because  I  didn't 
expect  to  be  there  long." 

But  Kaye's  Hereford  steer,  Hercy, 
won — making  Kaye  a  celebrity  who 
could  have  used  a  whole  wardrobe 
during  a  week  of  posing  for  pictures 
and  being  honored  at  banquets. 

No  doubt  the  15-year-old  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Pollock  will 
buy  a  few  new  things  with  the  al- 
most $17,000  Hercy  brought  when 
sold  by  Chicago  Producers  Commis- 
sion Assn.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Taylor,  owners  of  restaurants  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  and  Ventura,  Calif.  For 
more  on  the  biggest  and  best  Inter- 
national yet,  turn  to  page  10.  Cover 
picture  by  Abernathy,  Chicago  Stock 
Yards. 
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PAST 


The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  completely  equipped  to 
%ive  the  latest  and  most  modern  scientific  Diagnostic  and 
treatment  services. 

The  highly  trained  Staff  of  Doctors  and  Technicians  is  so 
extensive  that  your  physical  conditions  may  be  thoroughly, 
checked  during  the  day  you  arrive  here. 

Treatments  Are 
Particularly  for  Men 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  an  institution  de- 
/oted  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  men 
}f  advancing  years.  If  you  were  to  visit  here  you  would 
tind  men  of  all  walks  of  life.  Here  for  one  purpose — 
mproving  their  health  and  adding  years  of  happiness 
io  their  lives. 


Facilities  for  the  Non- Surgical 
Treatment  of  Rectal  and  Colon 
and  Reducible  Hernia 

Rectal  and  Colon  disorders  are  often  associated 
with  Glandular  Inflammation.  These  disorders  if 
not  corrected  will  gradually  grow  worse  and  often 
require  painful  and  expensive  surgery. 

Our  NON-SURGICAL  methods  of  treating 
Hernia  are  so  certain  that  every  patient  accepted 
for  treatment  is  given  a  Lifetime  Certificate  of 
Assurance. 

Our  Hernia  treatments  require  no  hospitaliza- 
tion, anesthesia  or  a  long  expensive  period  of  con- 
valescence. 

We  have  the  facilities  to  treat  either  of  these 
disorders  with  or  without  Glandular  Inflammation 
treatments. 


Who  are  Troubled  with 

Bladder  Trouble 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness-Tiredness, 
Loss  of  Physical  Vigor 

The  Cause  may  be 
Glandular  Inflammation 

Men  as  they  grow  older  too  often  become  negligent  and  take  for 
granted  unusual  aches  and  pains.  They  mistakenly  think  that  these 
indications  of  111  Health  are  the  USUAL  signs  of  older  age. 

This  negligence  can  prove  Tragic,  resulting  in  a  condition  where  ex- 
pensive and  painful  surgery  is  the  only  chance. 

If  you,  a  relative  or  a  friend  have  the  symptoms  of  111  Health  indicated 
above,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Glandular  Inflammation. 

GLANDULAR  INFLAMMATION  very  commonly  occurs  in  men  of 
middle  age  or  past  and  is  accompanied  by  such  physical  changes  as 
Frequent  Lapses  of  Memory,  Early  Graying  of  the  Hair  and  Excess 
Increase  in  weight .  .  .  signs  that  the  Glands  are  not  functioning  properly. 

Neglect  of  such  conditions  or  a  false  conception  of  inadequate  treat- 
ments cause  men  to  grow  old  before  their  time  .  .  .  leading  to  premature 
senility,  loss  of  vigor  in  life  and  possibly  incurable  conditions. 

NON-SURGICAL  TREATMENTS 

The  non-surgical  treatments  of  Glandular  Inflammation  and  other  dis- 
eases of  older  men  afforded  at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  have  been  the 
result  of  over  20  years  scientific  research  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  Doc- 
tors who  were  not  satisified  with  painful  surgical  treatment  methods. 

The  War  brought  many  new  techniques  and  many  new  wonder  work- 
ing drugs.  These  new  discoveries  were  added  to  the  research  develop- 
ment already  accomplished.  The  result  has  been  a  new  type  of  non- 
surgical treatment  that  is  proving  of  great  benefit  to  men  suffering 
from  Glandular  Inflammation,  Rectal,  Colon  or  Hernia  trouble. 

During  the  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000  cities  and  towns  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  successfully  treated  here  at 
Excelsior  Springs.  Undoubtedly  one  or  more  of  these  men  are  from 
your  locality  or  close  by. 

COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  AT  LOW  COST 

On  your  arrival  here  we  first  make  a  complete  examination.  The 
Doctors  who  examine  you  are  experienced  specialists.  You  are  told 
frankly  what  your  condition  is  and  the  cost  of  the  treatments  you  need. 
You  then  decide  whether  or  not  you  will  take  treatments  recommended. 

Definite  Reservations  Not  Necessary 

If  your  condition  is  acute  and  painful  you  may  come  here  at  once  with- 
out reservation.  Complete  examination  will  be  made  promptly. 

Select  Your  Own  Hotel  Accommodations 

Treatments  are  so  mild  that  hospitalization  is 
not  necessary  so  the  saving  in  your  expense  is  con- 
siderable. You  are  free  to  select  any  type  of  hotel 
accommodation  you  may  desire. 


Free 


DO  SOMETHING  TODAY 

Taking  a  few  minutes  right  now  in  filling  out  the  coupon 
below  may  enable  you  to  better  enjoy  the  future  years 
of  your  life  and  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
you  ever  made. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  GIVES 
YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


i 


The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  has  published  a  New  FREE  Book  that  is  fully 
Illustrated  and  deals  with  Diseases  peculiar  to  men.  It  gives  excellent  fac- 
tual knowledge  and  could  prove  of  utmost  importance  to  your  future  life. 
It  tells  how  new  modern  non-surgical  methods  are  proving  successful. 
It  is  to  your  best  interest  in  life  to  write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


es 


immt 


Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
Dept.  B5375 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  without  obligation,  your 
New  FREE  Book  on  NON-SURGICAL  Treatment  of  Diseases.  I 
am  interested  in  full  information  on  the  Disorder  of  (Please  Check 
Box)      □  Hernia      □  Rectal-Colon      □  Glandular  Inflammation. 


Name  

Address  

City  State . 


End  backbreaking  work 

with  New  Holland  Farmstead  Mechanization 


For  the  first  time . . . 

one  silo  unloader 

with  all  these  advanced  features! 

New  Holland  presents  a  silo  unloader  that's  already  proved  itself 
through  many  years  of  in-the-silo  testing!  Sturdily  crafted  of 
modern  materials  to  take  abuse,  to  cut  through  frozen-solid  silage 
with  ease  .  .  .  gives  you  all  these  features: 

•  Easy  to  install— takes  2  men  only  half  a  day  to  install! 
Non-suspended  design  means  no  more  wrestling  with  ladders, 
cables,  winches,  tripods. 

•  2  Dual-Drive  Wheels  give  more  positive  traction  . . .  remove 
all  silage  even  when  the  silo  is  egg-shaped.  Sure-grip  rubber 
tires  prevent  silage  freeze-on. 

•  Always  on  the  level — automatically!  Automatic  Leveler 
lifts  augers  for  shallower  cut  to  keep  silage  surface  even. 

•  Cuts  clean — even  in  frozen  silage!  6  chipper  blades  on  front 
and  rear  augers  stay  razor  sharp,  clean  silo  walls  fast. 

•  Greater  capacity!  Dual  Augers  operate  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, assure  fast,  smooth  delivery  to  open-bottom  thrower. 
New  safety  shields  keep  foreign  objects  out,  confine  loose 
flying  silage,  protect  motor. 

Let  your  New  Holland  dealer  show  you  all  the  other  features  that 
make  the  New  Holland  Silo  Unloader  the  best  buy  for  you!  Or 
mail  us  the  coupon  today. 

ES  NEW  HOLLAND  *Fitsb  in  Grassland  Fat-Ming" 


New  Holland  Machine  Company 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
4501  First  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  literature  on  the  New  Holland  Silo 
Unloader 

Name  


Address^ 
City  


.State. 


NEW  JOBS  IN  AGRICULTURE  out- 
number agricultural  graduates  by 
a  margin  of  3  to  1.  Each  year,  some 
15,000  new  positions  are  open,  but 
two-thirds  of  them  go  begging  for 
lack  of  qualified  personnel.  Starting 
pay  varies  from  $4,800  to  $6,000  an- 
nually. The  number  of  agricultural 
students  as  a  proportion  of  total  Land 
Grant  College  enrollment  has  de- 
clined steadily  for  the  past  20  years. 

At  Oregon  State  College  last  fall, 
School  of  Agriculture  enrollment 
dropped  9%  (from  766  to  695  stu- 
dents) as  compared  with  a  year  earli- 
er, reports  Dean  Wilbur  Cooney.  On 


a  percentage  basis,  the  School  of  Ag- 
riculture claimed  15%  of  the  total 
enrollment  in  1940  and  only  9%  in 
1960.  The  entire  student  body  has  in- 
creased from  4,759  in  1940  to  7,896  in 
1960. 

An  estimated  37%  of  the  total  work 
force  in  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  agri-business  —  a  huge  chain  of 
services  marketing  an  estimated  $100 
billion  in  products  annually.  By  1970, 
if  the  present  trend  continues,  only 
one-fifth  of  the  new  15,000  jobs  open- 
ing each  year  in  agri-business  will  be 
filled  by  college  graduates. 

FIELD  LOSSES  OF  CORN  can  be 

computed  with  reasonable  accura- 
cy, reports  J.  C.  Swinbank,  agrono- 
mist, University  of  Nebraska.  For 
shelled  corn  losses,  count  the  kernels 
between  two  rows  for  distances 
shown  in  the  table;  then  divide  the 
number  of  kernels  by  20  to  get  bush- 
els per  acre  represented  by  this  loss. 


Row  Spacing 

36  inches 
38  inches 
40  inches 
42  inches 


Distance  to  Count 

49  inches 
46  inches 
44  inches 
42  inches 


For  best  results  this  procedure 
should  be  repeated  in  at  least  three 
other  places  in  the  field  after  which 
an  average  can  be  figured. 

In  computing  ear  corn  losses,  pick 
up  the  ears  between  two  rows  for  the 
distances  as  indicated: 


Row  Spacing 

36  inches 
38  inches 
40  inches 
42  inches 


Distance  to  Count 

210  feet 
195  feet 
185  feet 
180  feet 


The  weight  of  ears  picked  up  will 
equal  the  bushels  per  acre  lost  from 
dropped  ears.  This  procedure  should 
also  be  repeated  at  different  places 
in  the  field  to  obtain  an  average  fig- 
ure. If  harvesting  can  be  completed 
at  or  above  20%  moisture  level,  field 
losses  are  not  serious.  Ears  of  corn  are 
mature  and  total  yield  is  accounted 
for  when  grain  has  a  moisture  level 
of  about  34%.  Shelled  corn  can  be 
stored  safely  for  winter  months  at 
15%  but  should  be  down  to  13%  if 
it  is  to  be  used  next  summer. 


MORE  FARM  FAMILIES  will  have 
greater  opportunities  for  off-the- 
f arm  employment  during  the  decade 
of  the  1960's.  At  present  about  one- 
third  of  all  farmers  must  supplement 
farm  income  with  off-the-farm  work. 
In  Ohio,  for  example,  more  farmers 
are  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  than 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  analyzing  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  1960's  points 
out  industry's  need  for  more  man- 
power and  brainpower.  By  occupa- 
tions, we  will  need  the  following:  41  % 
more  professional  and  technical 
workers;  24%  more  proprietors  and 
managers;  27%  more  clerical  and 
sales  workers;  24%  more  skilled 
workers;  18%  more  semi-skilled 
workers;  25%  more  service  workers. 
The  need  for  unskilled  workers  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  will  not  change 
greatly,  but  the  need  for  farmers  and 
farm  workers  will  be  down  by  17%. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  slept  for  20  years, 
but  in  your  lifetime  you  will  prob- 
ably spend  more  time  asleep  than  he 
did.  That's  why  a  comfortable  bed 
that  encourages  sleep  is  so  important. 
Comfort  begins  with  a  bed  that  has  a 
good  frame,  reports  Beth  Burr,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  The  steel  side 
pieces  of  the  frame  should  overlap 
from  5  to  7  inches.  Choose  matching 
springs  and  mattresses  as  the  two 
should  be  built  for  each  other  to  as- 
sure comfort  and  long  wear. 


Remember  that  each  sleeper  needs 
39  inches  bed-width  for  maximum 
sleeping  comfort.  Choose  a  mattress 
that  is  wide  enough  and  soft,  medium 
or  hard  as  preferred.  The  best  mat- 
tresses have  hundreds  of  springs, 
well  secured  and  well  padded.  Check 
mattress  handles,  ventilators  and  side 
walls  for  good  construction.  Use  fitted 
sheets  or  plain  sheets  long  enough  to 
stay  tucked  in.  Choose  the  best  qual- 
ity woolen  blankets  for  warmth  and 
comfort. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  with  a  per 
capita  meat  consumption  of  160 
pounds  ranks  fifth  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Australia  and  Uruguay 
with  234  pounds  are  tied  for  the  lead. 
New  Zealand  is  a  close  second  with 
222  pounds.  Other  nations  include: 
Denmark  147;  Canada  138;  Paraguay 
134;  United  Kingdom  131;  France  124; 
U.  S.  S.  R.  65  pounds.  Japan  with  9 
pounds  per  capita  was  the  lowest. 

About  49%  of  the  world's  meat  sup- 
ply is  beef  and  veal;  42%  pork,  8.5% 
lamb,  mutton  and  chevon.  The 
United  States  consumed  29%  of  the 
world's  meat  including  32%  of  the 
beef  and  veal,  28.5%  of  the  pork,  9% 
of  the  lamb  and  mutton.  The  United 
States  is  by  far  the  largest  meat  pro- 
ducer in  the  world. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR  6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 
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LOOK  AT  THE  LATEST  IN  TRACTORS 


Over  the  horizon  they  come  —  five  new  Allis-Chalmers  tractors. 
Lines  clean  and  low . . .  with  fresh  two-color  styling  . . .  they  do 
more  than  stop  the  eye.  They  start  a  whole  new  trend  in  dollar- 
making  performance. 

From  the  cost-squeezing  2-plow  D-10  and  D-12,  to  the  dynamic 
new  4-row  D-15,  4-plow  D-17,  and  a  new  compact  crawler,  they 
make  your  work  power-easy  at  lower  cost. 

Power-boost  your  income  with  "Big  Stick"  and  Traction 


Booster  system.  Get  more  performance  out  of  fuel.  How  would 
you  like  to  save  up  to  25  percent  a  year  on  fuel  cost?  Many 
farmers  do,  with  D-Series  tractors. 

Find  out  how  much  more  your  tractor  investment  can  do  this 
year  in  a  fully  equipped  tractor  —  automatic  traction,  power  steer- 
ing, wheel  spacing,  live  PTO,  implement  hydraulics  —  everything! 
Over  50  different  models!  Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  dem- 
onstrate these  efficient  new  dollar-makers  —  ready  to  roll  for  you. 


Brand  New  D-15 

Newest  yet!  The  gasoline  or  diesel  D-15  takes  4  rows 
—  over  13  feet — at  savings  that  can  make  every  fourth 
row  a  bonus!  Traction  Booster  system  with  Power 
Director  (the  "Big  Stick")  instantly  matches  traction 
and  power  to  load  . . .  without  fuel-wasting  deadweight 
or  needless  soil  compaction.  Up  to  25  percent  more 
work  per  gallon  of  fuel.  The  3-plow  D-15  is  ALL 
NEW  —  ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 


Traction  Booster  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


New  Compact  Crawler 

ALL  NEW  —  comes  the  compact  H-3  gasoline  (or 
HD-3  diesel)  with  the  typical  ruggedness  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  crawler  tractor  design  .  . .  plus  new  compact- 
ness for  close  quarters  like  orchards  or  vineyards . . . 
toughness  for  heaviest  farm  work .  . .  traction  for  soft 
footing. 

You'll  like  its  new  forward-reverse  shuttle  clutch 
for  shovel  or  blade  work,  and  great  new  3-plow  lugging 
power.   Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  all  about  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Allis-Chalmers  plan 
to  finance  your  time  purchase  of  farm  equipment. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS.  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WIS. 

Get  the  dollar- making  difference  with  ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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12*  A  HEAD  CAN  BUY  AN  EXTRA  41-POUND  GAIN  IN  4  MONTHS! 


Incredible  as  it  sounds,  these  facts  were  proved  in  a  pas- 
ture feeding  trial  at  Kenyon  Farms,  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin: 

During  a  120-day  pasture  period,  cattle  fed  Morton  Trace- 
Mineralized  Salt  free-choice  gained  an  average  of  41  pounds 
more  than  cattle  fed  plain  salt . . .  and  yet  the  extra  cost  of  the 
Morton  T-M  Salt  used  over  the  entire  four  month  period  only 
added  up  to  12$.  a  headl 

And  so  the  experimental  evidence  mounts  up.  Morton 
Trace-Mineralized  Salt  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  your  feeding 


program.  Even  if  you  use  other  minerals,  Morton  T-M  Salt 
increases  feed  efficiency  so  that  all  your  other  feeds  do  a 
better  job.  Your  animals  stay  healthier  and  gain  faster  when 
they  get  Morton's  exclusive  formulation  of  essential  trace 
minerals  in  their  salt  every  day. 

Be  sure  to  feed  Morton  T-M  (Trace-Mineralized)  Salt,  free 
choice,  to  your  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  .  .  . 
to  all  your  livestock.  At  your  feed  dealer's,  in  bags,  blocks 
and  bricks.  Morton  Salt  Company •  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 


"Congratulations  on  your  calm  and  gei 
erous  editorial  regarding  Presiden 
Kennedy's  plans  for  agriculture.  T  r  u 
enough,  his  election  was  no  mandate.  Stil 
he  is  president  and  the  farmers,  even  th 
efficient  ones,  as  you  point  out  are  in  seri 
ous  trouble. 

"It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  honest  effor 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  correct  th 
trouble.  I  hope  that  the  other  farm  publi 
cations  and  farm  leaders  generally  take  tli 
'let's  try'  attitude  that  you  do." 

— C.  F.  Marley 
Nokomis,  111. 

"Let's  hear  about  Cheviots  and  als 
buildings  adapted  to  successful  sheep  rai. 
ing." 

— Robert  E.  Mose 
Greenville,  Pa. 

•  Send  $1  for  Sheep  Equipmen 
Plans,  a  40  page  booklet  containing  6 
plans  and  designs  for  build-it-yoursel 
sheep  equipment.  Developed  by  Ag  Er 
gineers  at  13  Midwest  Land  Grant  Col 
leges,  it  is  the  best  booklet  we  have  see 
on  the  subject. 

"We  have  been  receiving  National  Liv 
Stock  Producer  for  several  months  nc 
and  find  it  fills  a  need  of  every  farmer  wh 
raises  or  sells  live  stock.  Enclosed  is  $1  fc 
a  renewal  subscription  of  3  years." 

— R.  H.  Crabtree 
Fordsville,  Ky. 
"Enclosed  is  $1  for  a  3-year  subscriptioi 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  propose 
federal  dual  grading  system  for  beef  catth 
Please  send  me  any  articles  you  have  ru 
on  this  subject." 

— Clark  G.  Geddt 
Maxwell,  Iowa 

•  See  article,  "New  Beef  Grades  Wi 
Stress  Yield"  in  the  November,  195 
issue.  —  Ed. 

"Could  you  give  me  any  information 
recommendations  on  starting  feeder  catti 
off  on  grain  rations  right  out  of  a  sel 
feeder?  I  have  111  yearling  Hereford  steel 
on  a  full  feed  of  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  ha 
self-fed.  I  plan  to  finish  them  on  full  fee 
of  rolled  corn  from  self-feeders  the  last 
to  60  days.  I  am  crowded  for  bunk  spa< 
and  would  like  to  put  the  steers  on  a  fu 
feed  of  rolled  corn  right  from  the  sta 
with  self-feeders." 

— Roger  A.  Kerr 
Salem,  Ore. 

•  As  you  are  aware,  practically  no  ii 
formation  is  available  on  this  practic 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Brown,  nutrition  specialis 
Louisiana  State  University,  says  you  C£ 
start  your  steers  on  a  full  feed  of  roll« 
corn  without  difficulty  if  your  weath> 
remains  fairly  uniform  without  sevei 
fluctuations  in  temperature. 

When  a  fairly  warm  day  is  followe 
by  a  real  cold  day,  your  steers  may  r 
duce  consumption  on  the  warm  day  ar 
greatly  increase  intake  on  the  cold  ds 
to  the  point  that  some  may  founder. 

Salt  is  about  the  only  practical  add 
tive  to  control  consumption  unless  yc 
"water  down"  the  concentrate  will 
"filler"  such  as  ground  corn  cobs  l 
chopped  wheat  straw.  In  your  area,  sug: 
cane  bagasse  is  being  used  to  limit  fee 
pregnant  cows  out  of  self-feeders.  —  E| 

"Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  your  young 
readers,  which  shows  the  National  Li  f 
Stock  Producer  is  interesting  to  all  a.! 
levels.  Her  name  is  Penny  and  she  i 
worth  much  more." 

— Bob  Pearson 
Spencer,  la. 


Miss  Penny  Pearson,  reading. 
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Live  Stock  Outlook  for  1961 


By  Jack  Sampler 


OUR  NATION'S  FARM  econo- 
my, caught  up  in  a  fretful 
price-cost  squeeze  for  several 
years  (See  Graph),  is  reminiscent  of 
the  retired  farmer  who  complained 
to  his  doctor:  "I  don't  know  what's 
the  matter  with  me,  doc.  Nights,  I 
sleep  pretty  good.  Mornings,  I  sleep 
good,  too.  But  afternoons,  I  just  toss- 
and-turn!" 

In  a  serious  attempt  to  assay  the 
tossing  and  turning  of  American  ag- 
riculture for  the  year  1961,  USD  A 
and  Extension  economists  from  50 
states  assembled  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
last  November  for  the  38th  annual 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference.  In 
summary,  these  economists  painted  a 
rather  gloomy  picture  for  agriculture 
in  1961 — nights,  mornings  and  after- 
noons. 

A  continued  price-cost  squeeze  is 
expected  this  year  with  the  pressure 
mounting  during  the  next  five  years 
if  existing  farm  programs  continue 
unchanged.  Because  of  the  cloudiness 
of  their  crystal  balls,  most  economists 
were  reluctant  to  give  forecasts,  but 
they  did  give  projections  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

A  year  ago,  business  sentiment  was 
high  and  rising.  We  were  leaving  the 
fabulous  fifties  and  entering  the  soar- 
ing sixties.  Now,  after  the  first  year 
of  the  new  decade,  it  appears  that  the 
soaring  sixties  never  got  off  the 
ground,  and  most  economists  are  re- 
ferring to  this  decade  as  the  "sober 
sixties." 

On  the  whole,  little  if  any  improve- 
ment is  expected  in  net  farm  income 
in  1961 — and  this  holds  true  for  live 
stock  farms  this  year  in  contrast  with 
previous  years  when  the  live  stock 
outlook  provided  the  only  bright  spot 
in  a  rather  dull  picture. 


Danger  Period  Late  This  Year 

There  is  some  danger  that  both  cat- 
tle and  hog  cycles  of  production  will 
reach  peak  levels  at  about  the  same 
time  in  late  1961  or  early  1962.  The 
last  time  this  happened  was  in  1956 
when  total  red  meat  production 
reached  28  billion  pounds  providing 
consumers  with  per  capita  meat  sup- 
plies of  166.7  pounds.  Such  a  burden- 
some supply  exerts  tremendous 
downward  pressure  on  live  stock 
prices. 

Live  stock  producers  have  both  the 
potential  and  the  know-how  for  in- 
creasing meat  output.  An  abundance 
of  cheap  feed  on  both  the  range  and 
in  the  feedlot  with  resultant  favor- 
able feed  ratios  has  triggered  an  ex- 
pansion in  both  beef  cattle  and  hog 
numbers.  The  calculated  live  stock- 
feed  balance  indicates  that  there  will 
be  about  $2  worth  of  feed  available 
for  each  $1  worth  of  live  stock — an 
excellent  ratio. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  major 
developments  in  the  nation's  live 
stock  industry  as  we  see  them  for 
1961: 

•  Based  upon  USDA  projections, 
total  red  meat  production  looks  like 
29.6  billion  pounds  in  1961  as  com- 
pared with  28.3  billion  pounds  in 
1960.  The  1961  volume  will  include 
15.5  billion  pounds  of  beef;  11.6  bil- 
lion pounds  of  pork;  1.1  billion 
pounds  of  veal  and  760,000  pounds  of 
lamb  and  mutton. 

•  This  projected  volume  of  red 
meat  would  be  sufficient  for  per  cap- 
ita supplies  of  165  pounds  in  1961  as 
contrasted  with  159  pounds  last  year. 

•  For  the  coming  year,  per  capita 
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meat  supplies  will  include  89.8  pounds 
of  beef;  64.5  pounds  of  pork;  6.5 
pounds  of  veal  and  4.5  pounds  of  lamb 
and  mutton.  This  compares  with  1960 
per  capita  supplies  of  84.8  pounds  of 
beef;  64.6  pounds  of  pork;  6.3  pounds 
of  veal  and  4.6  pounds  of  lamb  and 
mutton. 

•  Feed  supplies  are  more  than  am- 
ple for  increased  live  stock  produc- 
tion. There's  an  old  saying  on  live 
stock  farms  that  "a  little  too  much 
feed  is  just  about  enough."  At  pres- 
ent rates  of  feeding,  live  stock  and 
poultry  will  consume  131  million  tons 
of  feed  of  which  115  million  tons  will 
be  grains  and  16  million  tons  high- 
protein  feeds.  A  total  of  193  million 
tons  of  grains,  oilseed  meals  and  con- 
centrates will  be  available  as  com- 
pared with  150  tons  fed  last  year.  The 
supply  of  feed  grains  is  53%  above 
requirements;  the  supply  of  concen- 
trates 47  7c  above. 

Cow  Slaughter  to  Pick  Up 

Beef  Cattle:  — Barring  unfavor- 
able pasture  conditions  cattle  num- 
bers are  expected  to  continue  upward 
this  year  with  a  4%  increase  above 
the  present  101,250,000  head.  Of  the 
27  million  head  of  cattle  expected  to 
be  slaughtered  in  1961,  around  14  mil- 
lion will  be  grain-fed  steers  and 
heifers.  Total  cattle  slaughter  is  ex- 
pected to  up  about  10%.  Cow  slaugh- 
ter will  pick  up  as  the  reduced  cull- 
ing rate  during  the  past  three  years 
has  resulted  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  aged  cows  on  farms  and 
ranches. 

Declining  calf  prices  have  lowered 
the  incentive  for  retaining  cows  and 
the  number  of  heifers  available  for 
replacement  has  expanded  sharply. 
Calf  slaughter  set  new  lows  during 
the  current  cycle.  Calf  slaughter  us- 
ually shows  a  jump  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  the  cycle. 

In  the  preceding  cattle  cycle,  num- 
bers increased  for  seven  years  rising 
26%  during  the  upswing.  Cattle 
numbers  now  have  been  increasing 
for  three  years  and  will  be  up  about 
12%  this  January.  Cattle  prices  rose 
steadily  during  1957-58  and  held 
steady  for  about  a  year  before  turn- 
ing downward.  The  average  price 
paid  for  beef  cattle  in  May,  1959  was 


$24.40  against  $21.80  in  May,  1960. 

A  severe  cyclical  break  in  cattle 
prices  does  not  appear  likely  in  1961. 
However,  under  pressure  of  increased 
marketings,  cattle  and  calf  prices  will 
trend  downward.  Lower  grades  of 
slaughter  cattle  will  show  more 
weakness  than  other  classes  although 
the  downward  pressure  on  all  classes 
of  cattle  will  be  greater  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  cattle 
numbers  have  increased  about  as  fast 
as  the  population.  The  increased  pro- 
duction has  been  due  to  raising  more 
calves  to  mature  animals  and  feeding 
to  heavier  weights  before  slaughter- 
ing. Lighter  average  slaughter 
weights  this  year  may  offset  part  of 
the  increase  in  numbers  slaughtered. 

Hogs: — Hog  production  is  turning 
upward  again  after  a  one-year  de- 
cline for  the  quickest  turn-about  on 
record.  Hog  producers  in  10  Corn 
Belt  States  (which  produce  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation's  hogs)  plan  to 
increase  spring  farrowings  about  10% 
which  means  54  million  spring  pigs 
this  year  against  49  million  last 
spring. 

Nearly  86  million  hogs  are  ex- 
pected to  be  marketed  for  slaugh- 
ter this  year — one  million  more  than 
last  year.  The  average  slaughter 
weight  is  expected  to  be  about  237 
pounds  or  one  pound  higher  than  last 
year's  average. 

Hog  prices  at  the  start  of  1961 
should  be  considerably  above  last 
year's  prices,  but  this  difference  will 
narrow  as  the  year  progresses  and  by 
mid-year  should  be  on  par  with  a 
year  earlier.  Because  of  the  large 
spring  pig  crop,  hog  prices  next  sum- 
mer and  fall  will  average  somewhat 
lower  than  last  year. 

Sheep  Numbers  May  Increase 

Sheep:  — The  slaughter  of  sheep  and 
lambs  has  been  running  about  4% 
greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  during 
1961  may  be  large  enough  to  check 
the  3-year  uptrend  in  sheep  numbers. 
The  number  of  sheep  on  farms  and 
ranches,  however,  may  show  a  slight 
increase  of  1  to  2%.  There  will  be  a 
small  increase  in  the  number  of  lambs 
on  feed.  The  number  of  breeding 
ewes  may  be  up  slightly  with  ewe 
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QCTOBER  WAS  THE  first  month  of 
1960  in  which  prices  received  by 
farmers  exceeded  year-earlier  levels;  thus 
prices  for  the  whole  year  were  expected 
to  average  a  little  below  1959.  However, 
realized  net  farm  income  in  1960  may 
have  equaled  or  exceeded  that  of  1959. 
This  improvement  stems  from  three 
causes:  (1)  A  larger  output  of  price- 
supported  wheat;  (2)  a  smaller  than  ex- 
pected increase  in  production  costs,  and 
(3)  the  declining  number  of  farms  which 
— with  almost  stable  farm  incomes — 
raises  the  level  of  income  per  farm. 
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The  chart  above  shows  the  difference 
between  prices  paid  and  received  by 
farmers — commonly  known  as  the  "price- 
cost  squeeze."  In  view  of  the  supply, 
demand,  and  price-support  outlook  for 
1961,  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
and  realized  net  income  of  farmers  in 
1961  are  expected  to  change  little  from 
1960  levels. 

The  easing  of  inflationary  pressures 
suggests  that  farmers  will  pay  stable 
prices  in  1961  for  production  items  they 
buy  from  the  nonfarm  sector  of  the 
economy. 


lambs  for  replacement  figured  at  4.9 
million  head. 

The  Gross  National  Product,  which 
is  the  sum  total  of  spending  for  goods 
and  services  by  government,  business 
and  consumers,  has  been  running  at  a 
level  of  $503  billion  annually.  Within 
this  vast  framework  of  spending,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  sales  and  purchases 
in  the  farm  economy  accounts  for 
about  $12  billion  in  net  farm  income. 

The  domestic  market  for  farm 
products  absorbs  about  80  to  85%  of 
total  farm  output;  exports  take  about 
12%  and  stock  accumulations  about 
5%.  Thus,  it  appears  that  expansion 
of  our  domestic  market  for  farm 
products  depends  primarily,  but  not 
wholly,  on  population  growth.  Our 
human  population,  now  180  million, 
is  expected  to  increase  about  10% 
during  the  next  five  years. 

Less  Spending  for  Meat 

With  rising  consumer  incomes  and 
improved  diets,  it  is  hoped  that  more 
people  will  spend  more  of  their  in- 
come for  meat  and  meat  products. 
However,  the  trend  is  in  the  other 
direction.  In  1958,  the  percentage  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  meat 
averaged  5%;  it  dropped  to  4.8%  in 
1959  and  4.6%  in  1960.  The  demand 
for  meat  continues  strong  despite  this 
declining  percentage. 

In  1950,  if  you  had  asked  someone 
to  outline  the  major  agricultural  ad- 
justments by  1960,  he  would  have 
been  correct  had  he  told  you:  Agri- 
culture will  have  one-fifth  more  peo- 
ple to  feed  (180  million) .  These  peo- 
ple would  be  fed  well  with  the  widest 
variety  of  foods  at  the  lowest  relative 
costs  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 
Agriculture  would  do  this  job  with 
5%  less  land  under  cultivation  and 
with  a  20%  decrease  in  the  number 
of  farms.  It  would  require  20%  more 
capital  and  30%  more  capital  inputs 
along  with  an  unknown  quantity  of 
increased  technology  and  manage- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  the  10-year  period, 
the  nation  would  have  $9  billion 
worth  of  farm  products  in  storage 
and  its  agricultural  plant  would  be 
geared  to  produce  from  4  to  8%  more 
total  products  than  could  be  mar- 
keted at  reasonable  prices.  That  is  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  agricultural 
scene  during  the  past  10  years.  If 
"what  is  past  is  prologue"  then 
farmers  must  get  ready  to  cinch  their 
belts  for  another  year  or  two — maybe 
another  decade! 

The  squeeze  on  farm  income,  un- 
derway since  1951,  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Costs  seem  certain  to  decline 
less  than  farm  prices.  The  major 
farm  products  governed  by  free  com- 
petitive markets — beef,  pork,  lamb, 
poultry,  and  eggs — are  certain  to  be 
in  larger  supply. 

Farm  prices  have  declined  about 
21%  since  1951  and  farm  costs  have 
increased  6%.  Some  farmers  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  price-cost 
squeeze  by  increasing  the  size  of  their 
operation;  others  have  taken  off-the- 
farm  jobs;  and  many  have  quit  farm- 
ing entirely.  (One-third  of  farm  in- 
come, about  $6.8  billion  is  derived 
from  off-the-farm  employment). 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  major 
farm  programs  can  be  changed  in  a 
way  that  will  strengthen  farm  prices. 
However,  any  changes  would  be  un- 
likely to  affect  1961  prices.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Chinese  calendar, 
1961  is  "the  year  of  the  ox."  It  looks 
to  this  observer  that  farmers  will 
have  to  continue  working  like  oxen 
and  expect  very  little  feed  in  the 
form  of  farm  income. 


Rush  Cattle  to  Market  Early,  Or 


Shoot  for  Low-Cost  Gains? 


11  r  Lloyd  Zcmun 


TAKE  A  CAREFUL  LOOK  at 
your  cattle  feeding  program  for 
1961.  With  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  having  soared  to  a  record  105 
million  head,  it'll  pay  you  to  do  all 
you  can  to  cut  the  cost  of  beef  feed- 
ing this  year.  Current  prices  are  aver- 
aging about  $3  below  a  year  ago  and 
are  expected  to  drop  another  $3  per 
cwt.  by  next  fall. 

This  opens  two  courses  of  action  for 
the  cattle  feeder.  He  can  rush  cattle 
to  market,  hoping  to  beat  the  market 
decline  or  he  can  ease  them  along  on 
roughage  and  pasture  shooting  for 
low  cost  gains. 

We  asked  the  advice  of  five  of  the 
country's  top  livestock  feeding  ex- 
perts on  this  problem.  Here  are  their 
1961  feeding  prescriptions: 


W.  L.  Turner 

North  Carolina  State 


"Best  bet  for  a  cattle  feeder  is  to 
view  markets  for  the  coming  year  as 
being  relatively  stable  with  any  sharp 
price  changes  being  short  lived.  Dur- 
ing .  this  phase  of  the  cattle  cycle, 
prices  are  likely  to  vary  due  to  heavy 
or  light  marketings  during  any  week. 

"If  you  have  a  large  number  of  cat- 
tle on  feed,  it'll  pay  you  to  continual- 
ly sort  out  those  cattle  that  are  near- 
ing  the  Choice  grade  and  be  ready  to 
sell  at  short  notice.  Avoid  letting  a 
large  number  of  cattle  become  over- 
finished. 

"The  most  profitable  cattle  feeding 
program  over  the  next  few  years  may 
vary  from  buying  old  cows  in  the  fall 
and  selling  them  in  the  winter,  to  the 
purchase  of  young  calves  and  plac- 
ing them  on  a  long-term  feeding  pro- 
gram. Calves  have  the  advantage  of 
converting  feed  to  meat  more  effi- 
ciently. Young  animals  fed  to  800  to 
900  lbs.  coincides  with  the  shift  in 
consumer  demand  toward  smaller  re- 
tail cuts  with  less  fat. 

"Although  there  is  a  trend  toward 
a  leveling  out  of  seasonal  price  pat- 
terns of  fed  cattle,  some  variation  in 
price  can  be  expected  from  month  to 
month.  The  only  way  to  avoid  mar- 


ket slumps  is  to  study  the  cattle  feed- 
ing reports  and  keep  your  feeding 
program  as  flexible  as  possible." 


W.  M.  Beeson 
Purdue  University 


"Set  your  sights  on  beef  gains  of  at 
least  2  to  2  Vz  lbs.  per  day  in  the  feed- 
lot  and  try  to  put  them  on  at  a  cost  of 
180  or  less  per  pound.  With  no  in- 
crease in  cattle  prices  expected,  a 
feeder  will  need  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  his  feeding  program  and  cut 
costs  wherever  possible  if  he  expects 
to  make  a  good  profit. 

"If  you  have  good  pasture  or  mead- 
ows, make  full  use  of  them  this  year. 
Grazing  takes  more  time  to  put  on 
finish  but  it  can  save  you  from  30  to 
50  per  pound. 

"Corn  silage  has  been  an  excellent 
cost  cutter  in  Purdue  feeding  tests.  It 
has  been  possible  to  produce  a  ton  of 
beef  to  the  acre  and  that  means  a 
mighty  cheap  gain.  This  period  of 
low  cattle  prices  will  probably  con- 
tinue at  least  another  year.  Plan  to 
make  some  corn  silage  next  fall  if  it 
isn't  part  of  your  regular  program. 

"Once  you  start  cattle  on  feed,  push 
them  for  all  they  are  worth.  To  make 
efficient  gains,  you  have  to  keep  them 
gaining  rapidly.  When  pushing  cattle, 
feed  about  12  to  15  lbs.  of  corn  silage 
per  head  daily.  If  you  feed  much  more 
than  that,  gains  may  drop  off  some- 
what. In  addition,  give  cattle  2  lbs.  of 
supplement  daily  and  full  feed  either 
rolled  or  crimped  shelled  corn.  Cattle 
fed  this  ration  in  our  experiments 
consistently  put  on  gains  at  a  feed 
cost  of  160  to  180  per  pound. 

"Our  tests  indicate  that  stilbestrol 
and  antibiotics  are  the  only  two  feed 
additives  that  consistently  cut  cost  of 
gain.  The  rest  of  them  cost  you 
money.  Stilbestrol  has  been  tested  in 
at  least  20  experiment  stations  dur- 
ing the  last  6  or  7  years  and  it  has 
the  best  record  of  all  additives.  Re- 
sults show  that  it  increases  gains  by 
about  18%  and  cuts  feed  costs  by 
12%.  You  can  either  implant  36  mg. 
of  stilbestrol  or  feed  10  mg.  Both 


methods  are  equally  effective. 

"When  combined  with  stilbestrol, 
antibiotics  improve  quality.  It  pays 
to  feed  cattle  350  to  500  mg.  of  an 
antibiotic  such  as  aureomycin  or  ter- 
ramycin  per  head  daily  for  the  first 
three  weeks  and  then  cut  back  to  75 
to  80  mg.  for  the  rest  of  the  feeding 
period.  Feeding  an  antibiotic  at  this 
rate  will  cost  about  10  for  each  ani- 
mal daily,  but  your  investment  will 
be  paid  back  about  3  or  4  times. 

"Even  if  you  don't  feed  stilbestrol, 
it  still  pays  to  include  antibiotics  in 
the  cattle  ration.  The  additive  prac- 
tically eliminates  shipping  fever 
losses.  This  alone  makes  it  profitable. 

"Don't  over-finish  or  put  too  much 
weight  on  cattle  this  year.  Chain 
stores  are  the  biggest  buyers  of  beef 
and  they  want  cattle  finished  to 
choice  grade  at  around  1,000  to  1,100 
lbs.  There  isn't  a  very  great  demand 
for  prime  cattle  any  more." 
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William  G.  Zmolek 

Iowa  State  University 
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Reuben  Albaugh 

University  of  California 


"Feeding  a  high  cheap  concentrate 
ration  will  cut  cost  of  gain  in  the 
feedlot.  And,  when  coupled  with  the 
use  of  stilbestrol  and  fed  to  fast  gain- 
ing cattle,  it  will  reduce  cost  even 
further. 

"Cow  and  calf  producers  in  many 
areas  might  do  well  to  creep  feed 
their  calves  and  put  them  directly  in 
the  feedlot  after  weaning.  This  will 
produce  a  high-grade  carcass  that  is 
not  too  heavy.  If  100  lbs.  of  gain  can 
be  put  on  with  600  lbs.  of  supplement 
during  the  nursing  period,  creep  feed- 
ing is  economical. 

"These  animals  go  on  feed  readily 
with  little  shrinkage  and  can  be  sold 
between  800  to  900  lbs.  Some  cow  and 
calf  producers  find  they  can  take  the 
heavier  calves  right  after  weaning 
and  put  them  directly  into  the  feed- 
lot  for  finishing.  The  light  calves  are 
kept  over  to  utilize  cheap  roughage 
until  they  reach  about  600  lbs.  and  are 
then  full-fed  for  finishing." 


"One  good  method  of  feeding  cat- 
tle is  to  winter  them  to  make  gains  of 
about  1  lb.  per  day  until  grass  is 
ready.  Then  graze  cattle  on  good  pas- 
ture during  May  and  June  without 
supplement.  About  the  first  of  July 
full  feed  cattle  on  ground  ear  corn 
and  continue  until  cattle  are  ready 
for  market. 

"This  program  saved  about  20  bu. 
of  corn  in  Iowa  tests  and  makes  good 
use  of  brome-legume  pasture.  It  takes 
cattle  about  five  weeks  longer  to 
reach  the  same  finish  as  similar  cat- 
tle fed  in  dry  lot  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  early  May,  and  then  con- 
tinued on  full  feed  on  pasture  until 
market  —  but  lower  costs  make  this 
kind  of  feeding  profitable. 

"One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  cut 
feed  costs  is  to  buy  the  most  economi- 
cal supplement  available.  Other  than 
the  cost  of  the  cattle,  buying  supple- 
ments is  a  feeder's  biggest  out-of- 
pocket  expense. 

"When  feeding  stilbestrol,  it  may 
be  possible  to  cut  back  protein  level 
to  9.5%.  Recent  tests  here  at  Iowa 
State  indicate  that  higher  levels  do 
not  increase  gains  as  long  as  10  mg. 
of  stilbestrol  are  fed  daily. 

"Cost  of  a  supplement  doesn't  nec- 
essarily reflect  its  value  either.  High- 
quality,  adequate  supplements  can  be 
purchased  at  reasonable  prices  if  you 
shop  around  and  compare  the  cost  of 
protein  on  a  per  pound  basis. 

"It  doesn't  pay  to  feed  cattle  to  ex- 
tremely heavy  weights  either.  Gains 
at  lighter  weights  are  much  cheaper 
to  produce.  For  example,  twice  as 
much  feed  is  required  to  fatten  a 
steer  from  1,150  to  1,250  lbs.  as  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  400  lb.  calf  to  500  lbs. 
This  doesn't  mean  you  should  sell  cat- 
tle under- finished.  But  under  the 
present  market  conditions,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  pays  to  upgrade  a  Medium 
grade  feeder  to  Choice  or  an  average 
Choice  grade  animal  to  Prime." 


What's  the  best  program  for  cattle  feeders  over  the  next  few 
months?   Cheap  gains  on  roughage  or  a  full  feed  that 
rushes  cattle  to  market?   It's  a  tough  question — 
even  the  experts  don't  always  agree. 


W.  Y.  Fowler 
New  Mexico  State 


"Fewer  dollars  invested  should  be 
first  in  the  feeder's  mind.  Steer  calves 
which  can  be  wintered  cheaply  and 
carried  on  pasture  or  silage  awhile 
next  spring  and  finished  for  late 
summer  market  or  open  yearling 
heifers  which  can  be  finished  quick- 
ly both  look  like  good  bets  for  1961. 
For  the  inexperienced  feeder,  old 
cows  which  are  thin  but  thrifty  and 
can  make  utility  grade  by  Easter  on 
heavy  roughage  might  also  work. 

"Feeding  programs  which  increase 
the  amount  of  roughage,  particularly 
silage,  will  be  the  most  profitable  in 
the  Southwest.  Where  grain  is  short, 
warming  up  cattle  for  someone  else 
to  finish  might  be  a  good  idea." 
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796?  Hog  Price  Low  May  Come  This  Month 


January  Cattle  Prices  Look  Good 


Bv  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


CATTLE  PRICES  MOVED  UP  in 
November  and  into  early  De- 
cember. The  price  increases 
were  general  among  the  various 
classes  of  cattle.  Prices  on  slaughter 
steers  increased  $1  to  $2,  cow  prices 
moved  up  about  $1,  and  a  stepped-up 
demand  for  feeder  cattle  boosted 
prices  on  these  animals  by  $2  to  $3. 
rhese  increases  came  after  nearly 
three  months  of  fairly  stable  prices. 

The  strength  in  the  cattle  market 
in  November  was  primarily  due  to  a 
decline  in  the  rate  of  slaughter.  Sales 
from  feed  lots  apparently  slackened 
as  did  the  movement  from  the  ranges. 

As  indicated  in  the  October  1  Cat- 
tle and  Calves  on  Feed  Report,  mar- 
ketings of  fed  cattle  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1960  were  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1959.  Actual  marketings  in  Oc- 
tober and  November  were  about  in 
line  with  anticipated  levels,  although 
November  slaughter  was  somewhat 
less  than  expected.  What  we  are  look- 
ing for  here  is  any  indication  of  a 
withholding  action  by  producers. 
Such  action  would  make  short-term 
predictions  on  cattle  prices  more  dif- 
ficult than  usual. 

Steady  Fed  Cattle  Supply 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1961,  we  are 
expecting  marketings  of  cattle  out  of 
feed  lots  to  be  about  the  same  or  only 
slightly  above  a  year  ago.  Marketings 
from  Corn  Belt  feed  lots  may  be 
slightly  less  than  a  year  ago  consider- 
ing that  shipments  of  stockers  and 
feeders  into  the  Corn  Belt  from  July 
through  September  were  below  a 
year  ago.  This  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  Increased  marketings 
in  Western  states  will  likely  offset 
reduced  Corn  Belt  marketings. 

For  the  information  of  cattle 
feeders  on  the  West  Coast,  the  No- 
vember 1  inventory  of  cattle  and 
calves  on  feed  was  up  14%  from  a 
year  ago  in  California,  but  down  2% 
in  Arizona.  For  the  two  states  com- 
bined, numbers  on  feed  were  up 
10Tc.  Monthly  inventory  data  for 
these  two  states  have  been  available 
for  more  than  a  year  now.  Inven- 
tories in  other  states  are  tabulated 
quarterly. 

Marketings  of  cows  have  been  well 
above  a  year  ago,  although  still  below 
average.  Cow  slaughter  and  slaughter 
of  other  grass  cattle  as  well  will  prob- 
ably decline  seasonally  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1961,  but  will  be  notice- 
ably above  the  first  quarter  of  1960. 

A  tight  balance  between  live  stock 
and  feed  supplies  is  indicated  in  some 
areas  of  the  West.  The  November  1 
USDA  Western  Range  and  Livestock 
Report  stated,  "Unless  the  coming 
winter  is  unusually  mild,  the  total 
supply  of  roughage,  including  range 
and  pasture  grasses  and  harvested 
forage,  will  be  short  to  barely  ade- 
quate in  12  of  17  range  states."  In 
North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  however,  a 
significant  surplus  of  rough  feed  is 
available. 

The  range  report  also  stated  that 
"fall  culling  has  been  well  above  the 
level  of  the  past  two  years,  but  there 
is  as  yet  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
sales  have  been  heavy  enough,  except 
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in  local  areas,  to  reverse  the  upward 
trend  in  cattle  and  sheep  numbers." 

October  rains  in  the  Central  and 
Southern  Plains  did  produce  a  good 
growth  of  winter  wheat.  This,  in  turn, 
created  a  strong  demand  for  light 
cattle  and  lambs  for  grazing. 

The  estimates  of  the  number  of  cat- 
tle and  calves  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  will  likely  be  revised  down- 
ward, based  on  the  new  Census  data. 
Revisions  of  as  much  as  three  mil- 
lion head  are  possible  in  the  January 
1,  1960,  estimate.  This  will  mean  that 
the  105  million  forecast  for  January 
1,  1961,  may  be  reduced  to  about  102 
million. 

No  Sharp  Price  Drop  Seen 

The  revisions  will  not  change  the 
forecasts  for  slaughter  and  prices  for 
1961  very  much.  This  is  because  fore- 
casts of  next  year's  slaughter  and 
prices  are  based  primarily  on  the 
anticipated  change  from  this  past 
year.  Since  inventory  data  for  last 
year  will  also  be  revised  downward, 
the  year-to-year  changes  forecast 
will  not  be  greatly  affected.  Just  the 
same,  we  should  note  that  the  build- 
up over  the  past  couple  of  years  has 
not  been  as  rapid  as  previously 
thought.  The  revision  reinforces  our 
belief  that,  barring  a  severe  drouth, 
the  increase  in  slaughter  over  the 
next  two  or  three  years  should  be 
gradual.  The  drop  in  prices  should 
not  be  as  sharp  as  in  previous  cycles. 

We  expect  fed  cattle  prices  to  aver- 
age a  couple  of  dollars  lower  in  1961 
than  in  1960,  with  prices  again  hold- 
ing fairly  strong  through  the  first 
quarter.  January  prices  could  very 
well  equal  prices  of  a  year  ago  when 
Choice  steers  averaged  $26  to  $27  at 

THOUSAND  HEAD 

HOO 


Steady  to  strong 
$26  to  $27  on 
Choice  steers. 


i  ^ 


Lower,  $16 
on  barrows 
and  gilts. 


Steady  to  strong, 
$18  on  Choice 
Iambs. 


Chicago.  This  would  be  about  the 
same  or  a  little  higher  than  we  ex- 
pect prices  to  average  in  December. 

The  best  indication  of  the  number 
of  cattle  and  calves  being  fed  out  this 
winter  will  be  given  by  the  USDA's 
January  1  Cattle  and  Calves  on 
Feed  Report.  Watch  for  releases  of 
the  information  from  this  report 
around  January  15  and  our  analysis 
in  the  March  issue. 

The  average  person  in  the  United 
States  ate  64.5  lbs.  of  pork  in  1960. 
This  was  down  four  lbs.  from  1959, 
but  up  about  four  over  1958.  Pork 
supplies  have  fluctuated  widely  in 
the  past  three  years.  In  1961,  the  per 
person  supply  will  be  the  same  as  in 
1960,  64.5  lbs. 

Good  Year  for  Hog  Prices 

Hog  marketings  in  the  first  half  of 
1961  are  expected  to  be  under  1960. 
In  the  second  half,  they  will  be  the 
same  or  larger.  The  pig  crop  now  in 
progress  will  determine  how  large 
marketings  will  be  in  the  late  months 
of  1961.  At  this  time,  total  pork  out- 
put for  this  year  is  expected  to  be 
up  the  same  as  population,  giving 
each  person  the  same  amount  of  pork 
as  last  year. 

For  the  year,  hog  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  average  about  the  same  as 
1960.  This  turned  out  to  be  between 
$15  and  $16  for  barrows  and  gilts  at 
Chicago.  Prices  in  1960  were  about 
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TVTOVEMENT  OF  STOCKER  and 
feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  is 
normally  concentrated  in  September, 
October  and  November.  However,  this 
graph  shows  that  shipments  in  the  fall  of 
1960  ran  somewhat  later  than  in  1959. 
The  October  1,  1960,  inventory  showed 
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numbers  on  feed  in  the  North  Central 
States  5%  below  the  year  before.  The 
increase  in  shipments  since  then  may 
have  been  enough  to  bring  the  total  num- 
ber being  fed  in  the  Midwest  this  winter 
to  levels  equaling  or  exceeding  last 
winter. 


one  dollar  higher  than  in  1959.  This 
year,  hog  prices  are  also  expected  to 
average  between  $15  and  $16. 

The  extremely  favorable  hog-corn 
ratio  for  the  past  few  months  could 
cause  hog  farmers  to  greatly  increase 
hog  supplies.  If  supplies  are  large  in 
late  1961,  prices  will  break.  However, 
it  takes  between  10  and  11  months 
from  breeding  to  slaughter.  This 
means  that  most  of  any  large  increase 
in  hog  numbers  will  not  be  ready  for 
market  until  1962.  The  best  indica- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  1961  spring  pig 
crop  is  the  December  Pig  Crop  Re- 
port. This  information  is  now  avail- 
able, but  was  not  when  we  went  to 
press.  If  you  are  interested,  be  sure 
and  look  up  this  report.  We  will  ana- 
lyze it  in  the  February  issue. 

Hog  prices  are  expected  to  be  above 
the  1960  average  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  They  will  probably  be 
down  the  latter  half. 

From  what  could  be  the  winter  low 
this  month,  prices  are  expected  to 
rise  irregularly  until  July.  After  July, 
prices  are  expected  to  trend  down- 
ward until  the  year  ends.  We  expect 
barrow  and  gilt  prices  to  average  $16 
to  $17  at  Chicago  in  January. 

Hog  slaughter  has  been  low  for  the 
past  three  months.  Slaughter  will 
continue  below  January  averages 
again  this  month  and  will  be  below 
average  until  mid-year.  Over  85.5 
million  hogs  will  be  slaughtered  in 
1961.  This  is  a  million  more  than  last 
year. 

Lamb  Prices  to  Stay  Steady 

Marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs 
were  up  around  4%  in  1960  over  1959. 
The  increase  helped  to  force  prices 
down  about  $1  below  1959.  Prices  in 
1960  averaged  nearly  $3  below  1958. 

Around  16  million  sheep  and  lambs 
were  slaughtered  in  1960.  This  was  a 
half-million  more  than  in  1959,  but 
about  the  same  as  in  the  middle 
fifties.  The  same  number  will  be 
slaughtered  in  1961  as  last  year. 

Lamb  prices  this  year  are  expected 
to  average  about  the  same  as  in  1960. 
There  will  be  less  lamb  available  per 
person,  but  lamb  competes  with  other 
meats.  Larger  supplies  of  beef  and 
chicken  will  hold  lamb  prices  at  last 
year's  level. 

Sheep  numbers  have  increased  for 
three  years.  In  1957,  the  inventory 
showed  30.8  million  head.  Last  Jan- 
uary, there  were  33.6  million.  Lamb 
crops  also  increased  in  this  period. 
The  larger  slaughter  in  1960  either 
stopped  or  slowed  the  increase  in 
numbers. 

Prices  for  Choice  lambs  are  ex- 
pected to  average  $18  at  Chicago  in 
January.  From  January,  prices  are 
expected  to  follow  the  normal  sea- 
sonal movement.  In  May  or  June, 
prices  will  probably  be  at  a  peak  for 
the  year.  After  this  peak,  prices  will 
drop  to  the  seasonal  low  in  the  fall. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twelve) 


Here's  the  barrow  with  pork  chops  worth  $122.50  apiece  and  ham  worth  $81.25  a  pound.  This  grand  champion  truckload  of  Southdown  ewe  lambs  was  exhibited  by  H.  C.  &  Carlisle 
That's  what  the  cuts  would  retail  at  on  the  basis  of  the  $23  a  pound  paid  for  thet  Besuden,  Winchester,  Ky.  The  25  ewes  were  lambed  in  February  and  March,  raised  on  blue- 
grand  champion  by  E.  L.  (Ed)  Dickey,  right,  president  of  Honnegers'  &  Co.,  Fairbury,  111.  grass  pasture  and  finished  on  a  corn-oat-brain-oilmeal  ration  fortified  with  aureomycin. 
Bernard  Ebbing,  judge,  is  at  left  and  winner  Colleen  Callahan,  9,  is  in  the  center.  Doak  Bros.,  Vandalia,  Mo.,  had  the  reserve  champs,  Southdowns,  in  the  14-load  contest. 


4-H  boys  and  girls  took  top  prizes,  set  new  records  oi 

61st  International 


By  Glen  Bays 

JUST  BEFORE  THE  VINTON,  la., 
high  school  recessed  for  the 
Thanksgiving  vacation,  a  pretty 
brunette  sophomore  active  in  both 
boys'  and  girls'  4-H  was  named  queen 
at  a  junior  ag  event. 

Little  did  Kaye  Pollock  know  that 
this  small  honor  was  but  a  prelude  to 
the  most  fabulous  10  days  of  her  life. 
Before  returning  to  a  heroine's  wel- 
come— and  her  books — the  15-year- 
old  farm  girl  from  Mt.  Vernon,  la., 
had: 

•  Taken  her  first  plane  ride  (im- 
portant, as  she  would  like  to  be  a 
stewardess) — to  Chicago  and  the  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Exposition 
where  she  had  entered  two  Hereford 
steers. 

•  Led  her  favorite  entry,  "Hercy," 
a  1,050-lb.  junior  yearling,  to  the  win- 
ning circle  in  the  Hereford  breed 
judging  and  to  the  grand  champion- 
ship of  the  junior  show  over  a  field 
of  271  animals. 

•  Showed  her  other  steer,  a  950- 
pounder  named  "Sweety,"  to  sixth 
place  in  the  summer  yearling  open 
class  judging. 

•  Burst  into  national  prominence 
when — after  one  of  the  closest  races 
ever  —  Judge  Stanley  Anderson 
named  Hercy  grand  champion  steer 
of  the  show. 


International  grand  champion  wether  over 
a  241-head  field  was  this  95-pound  South- 
down fitted  and  shown  for  Okla.  State  U. 
by  Alex  McKenzie,  veteran  OSU  shepherd. 
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•  Collected  $16,725  for  Hercy  from 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  restauranteurs  who 
made  the  top  bid  of  $15  per  lb.,  then 
pushed  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  silver 
dollars  into  the  sale  ring  to  pay  off. 

The  story  of  Kaye  Pollock,  as  it  un- 
folded, caught  the  imagination  of  the 
great  city  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  farm 
folk  everywhere.  An  America  grown 
big-cityfied  could  still  take  to  its 
heart  a  little  farm  girl  and  her  steer 
who,  together,  beat  out  the  best  that 
the  experienced  professional  breeders 
and  agricultural  colleges  could  offer. 

Champion  Was  Home  Raised 

To  Kaye,  it  seemed  that  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  reporters  were 
thicker  than  the  hair  on  Hercy's  back. 
They  pushed  and  tugged,  shouting 
questions:  "How  did  you  pick  your 
steer's  name?  What's  the  size  of  your 
father's  farm?  What  is  Hercy's  breed- 
ing? Have  you  ever  won  a  champion- 
ship before?  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  money?" 

Her  answers:  Hercy  (with  a  hard 
c)  was  named  after  Hercy  the  Hawk, 
mascot  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  She  lives  on  a  600  acre  Benton 
County,  Iowa,  farm  where  her  father, 
Ivan,  raises  purebred  Herefords  and 
market  hogs.  Hercy  was  home  raised, 
out  of  a  Wilton  Domino-bred  cow 
sired  by  a  Baca  Duke  bull.  The  Inter- 
national was  her  first  time  to  show  a 
grand  champion,  but  Hercy  had 
earlier  been  named  reserve  grand 
champion  of  the  Baxter,  la.,  show  and 
she  led  another  steer  to  the  Hereford 
reserve  championship  at  the  1960  Ak- 
Sar-Ben  in  Omaha,  Neb.  The  money 
will  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  her 
father's  farm  and  finance  an  opera- 
tion her  mother,  Helen,  needs. 

Not  overlooked  in  the  reporting  of 
Hercy's  win  was  the  fact  that  this 
steer  represented  progress  toward 
the  live  stock  producer's  goal  of  more 
lean  meat  and  less  fat  for  the  con- 
sumer's table.  Judge  Anderson,  of 
Texas  Technological  College,  Lub- 
bock, said  that  "the  steers  in  1960's 
International  were  certainly  not  as 
heavily  finished  as  steers  of  five  or 
six  years  ago.  The  grand  champion 
was  an  animal  that  would  yield  high 
and  grade  Prime.  It  was  a  well-mus- 
cled steer,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
the  primal  cuts — rib,  loin,  rump  and 
round.  Hercy  was  a  good  trim  steer 


that  was  square  in  his  body  and  stood 
straight  on  his  feet  and  legs." 

Hogs  and  lambs  in  the  show  were 
required  to  meet  similar  meat-type 
standards.  In  the  hog  show,  a  success 
story  rivaling  that  of  Kaye  Pollock's 
was  turned  in  by  nine-year-old  Col- 
leen Rae  Callahan,  Milford,  111.,  who 
drove  a  205-lb.  Hampshire  barrow  to 
the  grand  championship.  In  doing  so, 
Colleen  set  these  records: 

•  She  was  the  youngest  competi- 
tor at  the  1960  International,  her  first 
show. 

•  In  addition  to  the  champion  bar- 
row, she  had  from  the  same  litter  the 
first  place  middleweight  and  third 
and  fifth  place  heavyweight  barrows 
in  the  open  show — and  the  second  and 
third  place  winners  in  the  carcass 
contest  among  74  entries. 

•  Her  grand  champion  sold  for  a 
record  $23  a  lb.— a  total  of  $4,715— to 
Honeggers'  Feed  Co.,  Fairbury,  111. 
The  price  was  $3.75  a  lb.  above  the 
previous  record  paid  for  the  top  bar- 
row at  the  1955  International. 

•  She  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
her  father,  Francis  Callahan,  who 
had  the  grand  champion  barrow 
and  set  a  world's  record  price  ($7  a 
lb.)  at  the  time  of  his  first  showing 
at  the  1945  International. 

Colleen's  champion  was  one  of 
eight  pigs  farrowed  in  June  from  a 
bred  gilt  purchased  for  the  little  girl 
as  a  4-H  project.  (She  can  join  on  her 
10th  birthday.)  The  dam  came  from 
the  herd  of  Herb  Carr,  McNabb,  111. 

Judge  Bernard  Ebbing's  placing  of 
hogs  in  the  on  foot  show  clearly  re- 
vealed the  trend  toward  hogs  with, 
as  he  put  it,  "immense  hams  and  no 
excess  baggage."  (See  "Gene-Age  for 
Hogs"  on  page  11.) 

Hampshires  dominated  both  the 
live  hog  show  and  the  Quality  Pork 
Contest.  Runner-up  to  Colleen's  pig 
was  a  250-lb.  Hamp  shown  by  Norman 
Zipser,  Modesto,  Calif.  Zipser's  bar- 


row carried  the  genes  of  the  great 
University  of  Kentucky  boar  Auto- 
mation. (A  grandson  of  Automation 
won  the  1959  International.) 

In  the  truckload  hog  show,  pure- 
bred Hampshires  shown  by  Father 
Flanagan's  Boys  Town,  Neb.,  upset 
the  perennial  winner,  Milo  Wolrab, 
Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  who  had  to  take  sec- 
ond place  with  his  10  Berkshires.  The 
load  of  barrows  averaging  221  lbs. 
marked  the  first  time  since  1933  that 
Hampshires  have  won  the  Interna- 
tional truckload  prize.  The  load  also 
commanded  a  record  price  of  $45  per 
cwt.,  for  a  total  of  $994.50.  The  former 
record  was  $37,  paid  in  1946  for  Berk- 
shires shown  by  George  Hoffman  & 
Son,  Ida  Grove,  la. 

Oklahoma  Has  Top  Lamb 

University  bred  and  fed  South- 
down lambs  dominated  the  open 
wether  show,  with  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Stillwater,  repeating  its 
performance  at  the  American  Royal 
in  October  by  showing  both  the  grand 
champion  wether  and  the  grand 
champion  pen-of-three  wethers. 

Alex  MacKenzie,  Oklahoma  State's 
master  shepherd,  showed  his  95-lb. 
entry  to  the  top  spot  over  Ohio  State 
University's  110-pounder.  In  winning, 
Oklahoma  State  took  possession  of 
the  Harold  Barber  Memorial  Trophy 
—  an  English  silver  punchbowl  in- 
augurated as  a  rotating  trophy  in 
tribute  to  the  late  University  of  Ken- 
tucky shepherd  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  August  held  the  all-time 
record  for  wins  in  the  International's 
sheep  show. 

The  grand  champion  truckload  of 
lambs  was  also  Southdowns — 25  ewes 
entered  by  H.  C.  and  Carlisle 
Besuden,  Winchester,  Ky.  The  win- 
ners edged  the  truckload  winner  of 
the  past  two  years,  Doak  Bros., 
Vandalia,  Mo.,  Southdown  breeders. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 


Here's  Tilden  J.  Burg,  Sciota,  111.,  with  his  third  straight  grand  champion  carload 
of  cattle  at  the  International.  This  was  Burg's  24th  year  of  competing  in  the  show 
and  his  42nd  year  of  commercial  cattle  feeding.  The  15  steers  sold  for  $48  per  cwt., 
as  compared  with  $53  paid  in  1959.    Burg  had  four  of  the  46  carloads  in  the  show. 
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The  '60s:  Gene  Age 
In  Swine  Science 


A  20%  increase  in  pork  consumption 
per  capita  is  possible  if  we 
raise  and  market  top  quality  hogs. 


BERNARD  M.  BARUCH,  the  fin- 
ancier and  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents, was  once  asked  his  for- 
mula for  success.  He  replied:  "Look 
10  years  ahead,  and  act  now." 

Baruch  problably  never  dreamed 
that  his  advice  would  be  used  by  the 
swine  industry.  But  more  than  350 
men  with  a  vital  interest  in  hogs, 
farming,  and  the  future,  met  late  last 
fall  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  trade  the 
kind  of  forward-looking  philosophy 
that  would  have  wowed  Baruch. 

For  example,  there  was  W.  P.  Gar- 
rigus  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
who  at  once  peaked  the  interest  of 
delegates  to  the  third  National  Swine 
Industry  Conference  with  his  predic- 
tions that  the  1960's  would  go  down 
as  the  "gene  age"  in  swine  science. 

"By  1970,"  said  Dr.  Garrigus,  "we 
will  have  remodeled  the  hog  into  a 
super-efficient  meat  maker  which 
will  be  weaned  at  35  days  and  mar- 
keted at  135  days  of  age  at  around  170 
lbs.  He  will  yield  trimmed  hams  and 
loins  about  equal  in  weight  to  those 
from  our  present  200-lb.  hogs,  but 
surpassing  them  in  tenderness  and 
eye  appeal." 

There  was  also  Dr.  William  A. 
Hagan,  director  of  the  USDA's  Na- 
tional Animal  Disease  Laboratory, 
Ames,  la.,  who  said  that  "hog  chol- 
era is  a  luxury  which  we  can't  afford, 
and  which  we  can  eradicate  when  we 
marshal  the  determination  to  do  it." 

"What's  more,"  Dr.  Hagan  con- 
tinued, "we  can  eliminate  virus  pneu- 
monia, atrophic  rhinitis  and  brucel- 
losis. Only  erysipelas  and  some  of 
the  diarrheal  diseases  of  young  pigs 
do  not  appear  to  be  eradicable,  but 
we  can  reduce  present  losses  mate- 
rially by  applying  methods  we  now 
have." 

Big  Export  Market  Seen 

There  was  H.  H.  Alp,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Farm  Bureau  Trade  De- 
velopment Corp.,  who  said  that  "the 
export  market  for  United  States  pork 
is  as  big  as  the  U.  S.  swine  industry 
wants  to  make  it.  We  have  the  qual- 
■  ity  and  the  volume  and  we  have  what 
the  buyer  wants.  "But  Alp  warned 
that  we  would  continue  to  be  poor 
pork  merchandisers  abroad  "unless 
we  start  using  salesmen  instead  of 
peddlers  and  until  we  clear  up  hog 
cholera." 

There  were  a  good  many  other  for- 
ward lookers.  Such  as  nutritionists 
who  urge  the  use  of  an  improved  nu- 
trient balance  and  higher  energy  ra- 
tions for  better  feed  efficiency,  and 
such  as  breeding  experts  who  fore- 
see widespread  use  of  artificial  in- 
semination in  swine  herds  within  the 
I  next  few  years. 

I    And  there  was  also  P.  O.  Wilson, 

I  General  Manager  of  National  Live 

I  Stock  Producers  Assn.,  Chicago,  who 
set  the  theme  for  the  entire  confer- 
ence when  he  said: 

1    "We  can  do  anything  we  want  with 

I  the  hog.  Production  techniques  and 

f  processing  methods  are  going  to  con- 

i  stantly  improve.  Our  problem  is  with 
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people.  We  need  more  prosperous 
producers  and  more  satisfied  con- 
sumers. It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
—  researchers,  market  agencies, 
buyers — to  work  on  the  areas  where 
each  can  do  the  most  good,  with  the 
ultimate  objective  being  to  develop 
the  type  of  pork  the  consumer  wants, 
and  to  give  farmers  the  best  possi- 
ble marketing  service." 

Let's  back  up  for  a  closer  look  at 
what  the  researchers  are  planning  for 
the  swine  industry's  next  decade. 
Here's  what  Dr.  Garrigus  says  about 
his  super-hog: 

•  The  genetic  combination  has  al- 
ready been  harnessed  which  will  pro- 
duce a  market  hog  with  a  31  inch 
side,  one  inch  of  backfat  and  seven 
square  inches  of  loin  eye,  with  nearly 
30%  of  its  carcass  in  loin  and  ham. 
(See  International  Live  Stock  Show 
carcass  results  on  page  20.) 

•  A  third  of  the  slaughter  hogs  in 
1970  will  be  marketed  at  under  175 
lbs.  Each  pound  of  gain  will  require 
1xh  lbs.  of  feed,  making  the  cost  of 
producing  a  pound  of  marketable 
pork  no  greater  than  the  present  cost 
of  producing  broiler  meat. 

•  The  average  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  pork  will  rise  20%  to  an  aver-  , 
age  level  of  78  lbs.  annually  by  1970. 
To  provide  pork  for  this  increase,  plus 
pork  for  our  growing  population, 
would  call  for  a  40%  increase  over 
1960  production. 

Garrigus  gives  these  four  reasons 
for  believing  that  hogs  are  going  to 
get  smaller  and  meatier: 

1.  Lighter  market  weights  will 
make  it  possible  to  cut  feed  require- 
ments. 


Dr.  W.  P.  Garrigus,  at  rostrum,  sees  great  opportunities  in  the  hog  business,  provided 
that  by  1970  producers  are  raising  the  kind  of  hog  shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 
Seated  at  left  is  P.  O.  Wilson,  who  urged  the  Swine  Industry  Conference  delegates  to 
help  producers  with  their  problems.  At  right  is  Herman  Aaberg,  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


2.  Consumers  have  shown  a  def- 
inite preference  for  lighter,  leaner 
cuts  of  pork  from  well-muscled, 
meat-type  hogs.  Packers  are  report- 
ing some  consumer  resistance  to  cuts 
from  heavy-muscled  hogs  killed  at 
around  220  lbs. 

3.  The  actual  dollars  and  cents  cut- 
out value  of  lighter,  meaty  hogs  more 
than  justifies  the  increased  packer 
killing  and  processing  costs. 

4.  The  need  for  top  efficiency  in 
our  pork  production  program  will 
encourage  not  only  multiple  farrow- 
ing but  also  rapid  turnover  of  inven- 
tory. More  than  two  litters  of  pigs 
per  sow  per  year  will  call  for  market- 
ing our  hogs  at  considerable  less  than 
six  months  of  age  andl70-lb.  hogs  can 
be  marketed  at  4%  months  of  age  to 
meet  this  requirement. 

In  the  nutrition  field,  John  F.  Las- 
ley,  University  of  Missouri,  said  that 
"the  immediate  goal  of  swine  pro- 
ducers should  be  to  cut  feed  require- 
ments to  about  290  lbs.  of  feed  per 
100  lbs.  of  gain  from  weaning  to  mar- 
ket weight." 

Lasley  would  also  hitch  up  genetics 
for  this  job  —  selecting  superior 


breeding  through  research.  To  show 
what  such  research  can  do,  Lasley 
pointed  out  that  while  the  average 
feed  requirement  from  weaning  to 
market  is  now  about  350  lbs.  of  feed 
per  100  lbs.  of  gain,  data  from  1,267 
pigs  from  swine  testing  stations  shows 
an  average  feed  efficiency  of  287  lbs. 
of  feed  per  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

Progress  toward  better  swine  nu- 
trition, disease  control,  and  carcass 
improvement  stands  to  be  speeded  up 
through  research  in  better  breeding 
techniques.  Artificial  insemination 
of  hogs  is  getting  started  now  and 
many  scientists  feel  that  it  holds 
much  promise  for  rapidly  improving 
herds.  (See  the  producer  for  Decem- 
ber, page  12.)  Through  AI,  purebred 
breeders  will  be  able  to  offer  the 
services  of  their  best  boars  to  farmers 
who  cannot  now  afford  an  outstand- 
ing herd  sire. 

Equipment  Investment  Pays 

In  another  area  of  research,  Lee  R. 
Schuster,  Gower,  Mo.,  hog  grower, 
believes  that  producers  can  justify  "a 
healthy  investment"  in  labor-saving 
equipment  because  it  pays  unex- 
pected dividends  in  improved  effi- 
ciency and  mental  attitude  of  the  op- 
erator. "Rather  than  simply  a  man 
on  the  end  of  the  shovel  he  becomes 
manager  of  the  cleaning  mechanism," 
said  Schuster. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  considering 
housing  and  equipment  for  swine, 
each  farm  is  different,  but  in  all  cases 
"the  final  acid  test  is  whether  a  given 
improvement  will  result  in  extra  dol- 
lars for  the  producer.  The  intelligent 
investor  doesn't  buy  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment with  a  15-year  life  when  it's 
going  to  take  20  years  to  pay  for  it." 

Martin  Annextad,  Jr.,  St.  Peter, 
Minn.,  swine  producer,  noted  that  it 
isn't  the  housing  that  determines  the 
return  from  a  hog  operation,  but  the 
management  ability  of  the  man  using 
the  equipment.  Annextad  believes 
that  hogmen  must  consider  the  point 
of  no  return  in  building  programs. 

In  his  operation,  Annextad  depre- 
ciates buildings  over  20  years,  figur- 
ing that  it  will  take  5  Vz  pigs  per 
sow  saved  and  marketed  to  pay  the 
capital  investment  for  buildings,  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  labor  and 
feed  per  sow.  "We  base  our  figuring 
on  14  cent  hogs,  so  our  profit  is  going 
to  be  in  the  number  of  hogs  we  can 
market  over  that  5V2  pigs,"  he  said. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  things  the 
boys  in  the  research  end  of  the  busi- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One) 
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...and  lab  tests  agree  with 
what  nature  proves 

In  the  picture  above,  you  can  see  the  difference  between 
Galvannealed  Red  Brand®  fence's  rust  resistance  and  that 
of  ordinary  galvanized  fence.  Both  pieces  of  fence  were 
put  up  at  the  same  time  and  spliced  together.  Eight 
years  later,  this  picture  was  taken. 

What  has  been  proved  on  the  farm  has  been  backed  up  in 
the  laboratory,  too.  Tests  by  the  United  States  Testing 
Company  indicate  that  copper  bearing  Galvannealed  Red 
Brand  fence  resists  rust  better  than  ordinary  galvanized 
fence.  Remember  that,  next  time  you  buy  fence. 


RED  BRAND 


KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Peoria,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed 
Wire  •  Red  Top®  Steel  Fence  Posts* 
Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline®  Poultry 
Netting  •  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 


Automatic 

"STEEL  GUARD" 


CATTLE  OILERS 

Time-tested!  Proven  superior!  Fully  automatic! 
Metered  oil-flow  keeps  giant  steel-  guard  rubbing- 
element  fully  saturated  at  all  times. No  waste  of  in- 
secticide. Oil  released  only  as  cattle  rub.  5-Gal.  oil 
supply  lasts  for  weeks. Low  initial  cost!  Minimum 
maintenance  !They  mount  on  any  post,  tree  or  side 
of  building.  Just  fill  'em  and  for-get  'em. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Alto 
details  of  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan." 

j  FARNAM  EQUIP.  CO.  Dept.  RW5 
<  8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rope-Wick  Oilers  and  J 
details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 


"STEEL  GUARD 

Tabbing  Ef&mant 

Giant  3-inch  marine  rope  with  heavy-duty,  | 

tempered-steel,  encasement  spring!  Provides  per-    1  Address   | 

feet  rubbing  and  scratching  surface.  Assures  years  I  <-;iu                                                  Siai.  i 

of  service  life.  A  vastly  superior  rubbinn  element !    I  ~y  —  -  '.  J 
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Live  Stock  Producer's 

January  Outlook 

Eastern  Corn  Belt 

Choice  Kinds 

January  Top       Market  Trend 

Supply  Tren< 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Advancing 

Down  20% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Advancing 

Down  25% 

b.  Calves 

$28 

Advancing 

Down  25% 

Hogs 

$16 

Declining 

Down  5% 

Lambs 

$19 

Advancing 

Up  15% 

Central  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$29 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$27 

Steady 

Down  5% 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Advancing 

Down  10% 

Lambs 

$19 

Advancing 

Up  3% 

Western  Co 

rn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$28 

Advancing 

Down 7% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$27 

Steady 

Up  5% 

b.  Calves 

$32 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Lambs 

$19 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Western  Range  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Steady 

No  Change 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Advancing 

Down  10% 

b.  Calves 

$29 

Advancing 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$16 

Steady 

Down  15% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Steady 

Steady 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Advancing 

Down  10% 

b.  Calves 

$29 

Advancing 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$20 

Advancing 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Southern 

Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Advancing 

Down  20% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Advancing 

Down  25%  r 

b.  Calves 

$26 

Advancing 

Down  25%  f! 

Hogs 

$16 

Steady 

Up  16% 

Lambs 

$19 

Declining 

Down  20%  J 

'T'HE  ABOVE  TABLE  is  a  forecast  of  top  prices  and  supply  and  Market  trend 
expected  for  Choice  kinds  of  fat  and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  for  tn 
current  month.  The  forecast  is  the  consensus  outlook  of  Producers  live  stock  sale 
men  on  100  markets.  On  an  average  day,  these  men  market  $3.5  million  worth  <j 
live  stock.  Their  judgment  is  reliable,  but  not  infallible,  although  for  the  past  ye; 
their  forecasts  have  proven  to  be  amazingly  accurate.  Clip  the  table  from  the  mag: 
zine  and  place  it  near  your  radio  as  a  bench-mark  comparison  with  daily  marki 
prices  and  supply  trends.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  these  forecasts  are  helpful  <l 
harmful  in  your  marketing  program. — The  Editors 


Cattle  Prices  Look  Good 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 


Wool  prices  are  to  continue  at 
about  the  same  level.  The  incentive 
price  for  the  1961  marketing  year  has 
been  set  at  620  a  lb.  for  shorn  wool. 
This  applies  to  the  April  1961  to 
March  1962  period.  The  620  figure  is 
the  same  as  it  has  been  each  year 
since  1956. 

Mills  will  use  the  same  amount  of 
domestic  wool  in  1961.  A  like  amount 
of  wool  will  be  imported  as  in  1960. 
These  will  remain  the  same  because 
the  total  amount  of  wool  to  be  con- 
sumed by  mills  will  stay  close  to  550 
million  lbs.  United  States'  sheep  pro- 
ducers shear  about  one-half  of  this 
total. 

Imports  of  wool  products  are  ex- 
pected to  increase.  There  is  a  trend 
toward  larger  imports  of  manufac- 
tured wool  products.  These  larger 
product  imports,  plus  increasing  use 
of  man-made  fibers,  are  keeping  a 
downward  force  on  U.  S.  wool  prices. 

Prices  will  probably  drop  some 
until  spring.  When  the  new  clip 
moves  into  the  market,  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  rise.  They  will  reach  a  peak 
around  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

Producers  will  again  support  the 
wool  and  lamb  promotions  in  1961. 
Deductions  of  10  per  lb.  of  shorn  wool 
and  50  per  cwt.  of  liveweight  for  un- 
shorn lambs  will  be  made  in  the 
summer  months.  These  rates  are  the 
same  as  in  past  years.  Funds  collected 
will  finance  the  advertising  and  pro- 


Annual  Meetings 

JANUARY 

6 — Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.,  North  Salt  Lake,  Utah; 
Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake, 
Utah. 

11 — Peoria  Producers  Commission 
Assn.,  Peoria,  III.;  Pere  Mar- 
quette Hotel,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

18 — Producers  Livestock  Loan  Com- 
pany, Solt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City. 


motion  programs  which  are  undeil 
taken. 

Per  capita  meat  supplies  are  ex- 
pected to  top  200  lbs.  in  1961.  Thl 
will  be  the  first  time  since  record 
were  started  that  supplies  totale 
enough  to  give  each  person  this  muc 
meat.  Expected  to  be  available  a) 
89.5  lbs.  of  beef,  6.7  lbs.  of  veal,  4 
lbs.  of  lamb  and  mutton,  64.5  lbs.  •[ 
pork  and  36  lbs.  of  poultry.  This  2( 
lbs.  is  up  5.5  lbs.  over  the  196.5  lbs. 
1960. 

The  201  lbs.  could  very  well  be  e> 
ceeded  in  1962.  If  cattle  and  hog  ma: 
ketings  increase  as  much  as  is  poss| 
ble  in  1962,  supplies  could  real 
reach  record  highs.  If  they  do,  pric 
could  break  severely.  Foresight  is  I 
order  for  farmers  and  rancher 
Orderly  marketings  will  be  wise. 
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JOHN  B.  HERRICK 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Boost  Breeding  Efficiency 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  all  cattle  develop  some  sort 
of  reproductive  problem  at  one  time 
or  another  and  that  breeding  effi- 
ciency in  a  herd  can  fall  as  low  as  60 
to  80^.  Hogs  and  sheep  are  also  fre- 
quent victims  of 
infertilitty  or  ste- 
rility. For  all  three 
species  of  live- 
stock, the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for 
Animal  Health 
says  that  repro- 
ductive losses  are 
costing  producers 
about  $100  million 
a  year. 

The  following  are  some  causes  of 
infertility  and  sterility  and  what  can 
be  done  about  them: 

•  Trichomoniasis: — This  disease 
causes  cows  to  lose  their  calves.  In- 
fected bulls  are  the  cause  and  their 
treatment  will  clear  up  the  problem. 
As  a  safeguard,  check  records  of  re- 
placement bulls. 

•  Brucellosis: — This  is  the  No.  1 
infertility  problem,  both  in  cattle  and 
hogs.  Cattle  pick  up  brucellosis  from 
grass,  forage  or  water  contaminated 
by  affected  animals.  The  result  is  loss 
of  calves,  birth  of  weak  calves,  and 
infertility.  Hogs  also  get  the  disease 
from  contaminated  food  and  water, 
but  sows  can  catch  the  disease  from 
boars.  Herd-testing  on  an  area-wide 
basis  and  vaccination  are  the  recog- 
nized ways  to  control  brucellosis. 

•  Vibriosis: — An  infectious  dis- 
ease of  both  cattle  and  sheep  that 
causes  loss  of  calves  and  lambs.  In 
cattle,  the  conception  rate  may  drop 
as  low  as  10%.  Get  a  veterinarian's 
diagnosis.  The  disease  in  cattle  can 
be  cleaned  up  by  treatment  of  the  re- 
sponsible bull.  In  sheep  the  best  plan 
is  to  isolate  the  aborting  ewes. 

•  Leptospirosis: — This  is  now  a 
major  problem,  being  spread  through 
feed  and  water  from  contaminated 
animals.  It  causes  loss  of  appetite, 
abortions,  and  difficulty  in  breathing. 
Keep  stock  out  of  damp,  low-lying 
pastures  and  away  from  slow-moving 
streams.  Vaccinate  all  animals. 

Don't  Loan  Breeding  Animals 

Many  animal  diseases  are  spread  in 
the  breeding  process,  diseases  that 
ruin  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  drove  of  gilts 
or  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  is  a  common 
practice  of  many  livestockmen  to  loan 
or  borrow  a  bull,  boar  or  ram.  This  is 
an  extremely  dangerous  practice. 
Many  live  stock  producers  are  em- 
barrassed when  their  best  friend  or 
neighbor  asks  to  borrow  an  animal 
and  hesitate  to  refuse  them.  They 
should  explain  why,  and  the  man  who 
gets  angry  is  not  a  neighbor. 


Purebred  Duroc  breeder  Harl  Thompson, 
Sesser,  III.,  had  a  stubborn 

pig  scours  problem.  "We  were  farrowing  11  and 
12  pigs  per  sow,  and  if  we  saved  7  we 
were  fortunate,"  he  says. 

"Even  some  of  those  we  saved  were  stunted 
because  of  scours."  This  tape-recorded 
interview  tells  .  .  . 


"We've  never  found  anything  like  nf-180" 


How  Harl  Thompson 
stopped  pig  scours  the  simplest,  surest  way  yet 


Harl  Thompson  is  another  hog  rais- 
er who  has  had  remarkable  success 
stopping  baby  pig  scours  by  treating 
the  sow  with  nf-180.  Thompson  says, 
"This  is  the  simplest  method  you 
can  possibly  use.  We  have  tried  all 
the  other  products,  and  nothing  will 
do  the  job  as  well."  But  here  is  the 
full  story: 

Q.  Mr.  Thompson,  tell  us  about  the 
scours  problem  you've  been  having 
here. 

A.  Last  year  we  came  up  with  en- 
teritis and  scours  in  our  herd.  We 
tried  various  products  but  we  were 
losing  too  many  pigs.  And  a  large 
percent  of  those  left  didn't  grow  out 
the  way  they  should. 

Q.  How  many  pigs  were  you  far- 
rowing at  that  time? 

A.  We  were  averaging  11  and  12 
per  sow,  but  we  were  losing  approx- 
imately one-third.  If  we  saved  seven 
we  were  fortunate. 

Q.  How  did  you  first  happen  to 
use  nf-180? 

A.  We  took  pigs  to  a  state  labora- 
tory. They  ran  cultures  on  the 
bacteria  in  the  pigs  and  the  tests 


showed  that  nf-180  was  the  product 
to  use. 

Q.  Did  they  recommend  you  use 
nf-180  in  your  sow  feeds,  or  was  that 
your  idea? 

A.  We  picked  up  that  idea  from 
our  local  dealer. 

Q.  Describe  the  program  exactly  as 
you're  using  it. 

A.  Well,  we  feed  nf-180  a  week  be- 
fore and  two  weeks  after  farrowing. 
Of  the  seven  litters  that  we've  used 
nf-180  on,  we've  lost  one  pig.  That's 
much  better  than  it's  been  in  the 
past,  that's  for  sure. 

Q«  You  mentioned  earlier  about 
the  two  sows  in  those  pens  over 
there.  One  received  the  full  nf-180 
treatment,  the  other  didn't.  Tell  us 
about  them. 

A.  Well,  the  gilt  in  the  14th  stall 
farrowed  five  days  before  we  started 
using  nf-180.  She  had  a  litter  of  13. 
The  pigs  developed  scours  at  about 
three  days.  They  began  to  dehy- 
drate and  within  about  36  hours  they 
were  dying. 

Q.  How  many  pigs  were  left  at  that 
time? 

A.  Six.  And  since  then  we've  lost 
two  more.  Two  more  we  will  dispose 
of,  so  we  will  have  only  two  pigs 
left  out  of  the  13  farrowed. 

Q.  Now  this  sow  in  number  16  pen. 
What  was  your  experience  with  her? 

A.  She  had  nf-180  in  her  feed  ap- 
proximately seven  days  before  far- 
rowing. She  farrowed  12  pigs.  Three 
of  the  pigs  were  small  —  she  was  a 
gilt — and  I  disposed  of  those.  There 
are  nine  left  now.  None  died  a  natu- 
ral death.  Actually,  those  three  pigs 
weren't  weak.  But  they  were  small, 
and  there  just  wasn't  room  enough 
around  the  gilt  for  those  three  to 
make  it  to  the  faucet. 


.  .  .  nothing  will  do 
the  job  as  well" 

thing  that  would 


Q.  Now  that  you've  tried  this  idea, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  new 
nf-180  sow  feeding  program? 

A.  Frankly,  we  have  never  found 
anything  like  nf-180.  This  is  the 
simplest  program  you  can  possibly 
devise.  There  is 
nothing  that  we 
have  found  that 
will  do  the  job  as 
well.  We  feel  if 
we  can  save  one 
pig  per  litter,  the 
cost  is  more  than 
taken  care  of. 
This  spring,  we 
tried  all  theother 
products,  and  nf- 
180  is  the  only 

raise  pigs  for  us.  nf-180  is  definitely 
going  to  be  in  our  feeding  program 
from  now  on.  I  think  it  is  a  product 
that  will  help  keep  anybody  in  the 
hog  business. 

Protect  your  baby  pigs 
from  scours  with  this  new 
medication  concept 

Any  hog  raiser  with  a  scours  problem 
on  his  place  ...  or  interested  in  cutting 
death  losses  and  weaning  sturdier, 
faster- gaining,  heavier  pigs . . .  should  try 
the  21-day  nf-180  sow-treatment  plan. 
This  is  the  plan:  Simply  feed  every 
sow  her  normal  ration  fortified  with 
nf-180  to  provide  150  grams  of  fura- 
zolidone per  ton  of  total  feed  for  21 
days.  Start  the  feed  one  week  before 
farrowing  and  continue  it  for  two  weeks 
after  farrowing. 

The  man  to  see  is  your  feed  dealer. 
He  has  complete  details . . .  and  is  ready 
to  supply  an  nf-180  sow  ration.  Try  the 
plan  this  season.  You'll  never  again 
raise  pigs  without  it. 

HESS  &  CLARK 

Division  of  Vick  Chemical  Company 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  NC-6-11 


"Just  give  her  a  gallon  of  this  after  every 
meal." 

HATIOXAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Easily  attached  —  one  fas!  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  tadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  J I  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  —  $3.65,  100  — $5.00, 
200— $8.35,  500  — $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
— $2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 

j^e tchum  co. 
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Full-weight  conven- 
tional construction  — 
Your  home  completely 
framed,  roof  shingled 
and  fully  enclosed! 
70%  of  carpenter 
work  is  done  for  you, 
or  we  will  finish  car- 
pentry at  a  small  ad- 
ditional cost.  All  finish 
material  furnished: 
blanket  insulation, 
hardwood  cabinets  all 
ready-made,  inside 
doors  ready-hung  with 
trim  installed.  West 
Coast  dimension  lum- 
ber. 


One  of  the  largest 
FARM  HOME  AND 
MOTEL  BUILDERS 
in  all  of  America's 
fifty  great  states. 


Write  for  FREE  Floor  Plans  or  to  see  a 
N0RDAAS  home  near  you  —  no  obligation 

NORDAAS  ame"eptn  mMES 

MINNESOTA  LAKE,  MINN.  — Phone  HO.  2-3111 


From  n.ill  and  factory 
to  you  saves  hundreds 
of  dollars.  Build  to  your 
plan  or  ours  —  FREE 
PLANNING  SERVICE  — 
hundreds  of  plans  to 
choose  from. 


Can  you  afford  to  use 
a  hog  feed  without 

Arsanilic  Acid? 

You  can't. . .  if  you  want 
to  stretch  your  feed  dollar  and  get 
bigger  gains  per  pound  of  feed! 


Arsanilic  Acid  Gives  Lowest-cost  Gains . . .  Four  straight  years  of 
swine  feeding  trials  at  leading  midwestern  universities*  prove  that 
Arsanilic  Acid  produces  lowest-cost  gains.  In  1960,  pigs  receiving 
Arsanilic  Acid  grew  to  market  weight  on  an  average  feed  cost  of  only 
13A4  for  each  pound  of  gain!  There's  a  nice  chunk  of  extra  profit  in 
that  kind  of  feeding  economy. 

Low  Initial  Cost  —  Big  Returns ...  At  Purdue  University,  a  three- 
year  average  of  feeding  trial  results  showed  that  Arsanilic  Acid 
produced  feed  savings  of  $55  per  100  hogs.  That's  a  400%  profit 
return . . .  over  the  cost  of  the  Arsanilic  Acid.  Not  many  investments 
pay  that  well! 

Arsanilic  Acid  Works  Best  When  Disease  Level  Is  Highest... 

It's  a  fact!  Arsanilic  Acid  likes  a  tough  assignment!  When  scours  and 
other  subclinical  enteric  disorders  bring  about  poor  feeding,  low 
weight  gains,  Arsanilic  Acid  goes  to  work  right  in  the  gut  to  combat 
harmful  bacteria.  That's  why  Arsanilic  Acid  may  give  you  even  better 
results  than  those  reported  by  agricultural  colleges. 

Useful  In  All  Types  Of  Swine  Feeds . . .  More  and  more  growers 
are  saving  money  by  using  Arsanilic  Acid  in  swine  feeds  of  all  types 
—  in  both  dry-lot  and  pasture  operations.  It  keeps  pigs  healthier  and 
faster-growing  all  the  way  to  market  weight. 

Be  Sure  Your  Hog  Feeds  Contain  Arsanilic  Acid . . .  Don't  miss 
the  benefits  of  Arsanilic  Acid  any  longer!  It's  available  in  pure  form 
or  in  premix  form  (one  pound  of  premix  is  enough  for  one  ton  of 
complete  feed).  Arsanilic  Acid  is  manufactured  by  Abbott  and  sold 
under  the  trade  name  of  Pro-Gen®.  For  your  next  batch  of  feed,  ask 
your  feed  dealer,  custom  mixer  or  premix  supplier  to  get  it  from  his 
Abbott  man,  or  call  Abbott  Laboratories,  Chemical  Marketing  Division, 
North  Chicago,  Illinois. 
*Complete  printed  data  on  request. 


How  Do  Your  Records  Compare? 

The  results  below  are  from  trials  in  which  a  good  swine  ration  was 
fed  both  with  and  without  Arsanilic  Acid.  Jot  your  own  feeding 
results  in  the  space  provided  and  make  a  comparison.  Would 
Arsanilic  Acid  save  you  money? 


Withouf 
Arsanilic 
Acid 


With 
Arsanilic 
Acid 


Your 
Feeding 
Record 


Average  daily  gain 
Average  daily  feed 
Feed  per  100  pounds  gain 
Feed  cost  per  100  pounds  gain 


1.48  lb.  1.51  lb. 

4.83  lb.  4.69  lb. 

326  1b.  310  1b. 

$8.04  $7.71 


ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

CHEMICAL  MARKETING  DIVISION 
NORTH  CHICAGO  .  MONTREAL 


101575 


The  Producers  Book  Store 

□  Altar  Bound 

— By  Elizabeth  Connely  Pearce  and 
Betty  Stuart  Rodgers.  100  pages,  68 
illustrations,  1959;  $2.95.  A  complete 
"how-to-do-it"  guide  for  the  bride, 
bridegroom  and  their  families  on  ar- 
ranging the  perfect  wedding,  regard- 
less of  size.  Includes  pages  for  bride's 
record  of  wedding  and  shower  gifts. 


formation  for  newspapers. 

□  When  You  Preside 

— By  S.  S.  Sutherland.  172  pages, 
1  table,  28  illustrations;  1956;  $2.95. 
Expert  advice  to  make  your  leader- 
ship in  community  or  business  groups 
more  effective  and  easier.  Includes 
chapters  on  "Conducting  Formal  Busi- 
ness Meetings,"  and  "Conducting 
Panel  Discussions."  Informally  writ- 
ten. 


□  Your  Wedding  Workbook  Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  ad- 

ti    m  *  l-    d  t  vertisement  and  mail  with  check, 

-By  Natalia  Belt.ng  and  Dr.  James  m  order  Qr       h  di      t  t 

R.  Hine.    81   pages,   1  table;    1958;  ' '  . 

$1.95.  A  step-by-step  guide  through  The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

three  months  of  wedding  preparations  Box  594-LSP  _ 

(and  including  some  honeymoon  ad-  Danville,  Illinois 

vice!).  Gives  detailed  information  for  Name 
the  reception,  seating  for  the  bridal 
table,   menus — even   practical   advice  Address 
on  cutting  the  wedding  cake.  Also  in- 
cludes check  list  for  assembling  in-     
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Are  We  Having  A 

Two- Year  Hog  Cycle? 


T  IVE  STOCK  SLAUGHTER  in  1961 
will  be  a  little  above  1960.  Most  of 
the  increase  will  be  from  increased 
cattle  marketings,  a  little  from  in- 
creased hog  marketings. 

Prices  of  hogs  during  the  first  half 
of  1961  will  be  above  1960  levels, 
while  in  the  second  half  prices  will 
probably  be  below  1960. 

In  the  last  eight  years  hog  prices 
have  followed  two  very  definite 
cycles.  From  the  beginning  of  1952  to 
the  middle  of  1954, 
the  price  trend  was 
increasing  (along 
with  the  normal 
seasonal  move- 
ments). Then 
prices  moved 
downward 
through  1955, 
reaching  the  low  j.  h.  stevenson 
point  in  December  Purdue 
1955.  Then  they  started  up  again  un- 
til mid-1958  and  fell  through  1959. 
So  far  in  1960  we  appear  to  be  on  the 
same  "roller-coaster." 

But  this  year  there  are  some  good 
reasons  to  believe  we  won't  follow 
this  same  pattern  (which  would  have 
prices  generally  increasing  through 
mid-1962).  The  reasoning  is  quite 
logical: 

•  In  late  1959  and  early  1960,  prices 
didn't  go  as  low  as  they  did  in  1955- 
1956. 

•  Prices  didn't  stay  down  as  long. 
These  two  would  mean  producers 
might  not  have  cut  back  sow  f  arrow - 
ings  or  quit  hog  raising  as  they  might 
have  with  a  deeper  longer  "hog  price 
depression." 


•  There  is  lots  of  high  moisture 
corn  in  the  Corn  Belt  which  must  be 
fed. 

•  Outlook  information  indicating 
higher  hog  prices  were  expected  was 
more  prevalent  during  this  period  of 
low  hog  prices. 

The  question  now  becomes,  will  we 
have  a  shorter  two-year  hog-cycle  of 
one  year  up  (1960)  and  one  year 
down  ( 1961)  ?  Prices  in  late  1960  were 
well  above  1959  due  to  cut-backs  in 
the  1960  spring  pig  crop.  The  best  in- 
dication as  to  whether  this  cut-back 
will  continue  will  be  the  December 
21  USDA  Pig  Crop  Report  (which  was 
not  available  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing but  will  be  analyzed  in  The  Pro- 
ducer for  February. 

To  the  hog  producer  this  will  all 
mean  increased  marketings  in  late 
summer-early  fall  coming  after  the 
summer  price  peak.  Prices  up  through 
that  peak  will  likely  be  above  1960 
levels.  The  peak — probably  $17  to  $19 
in  July.  After  the  peak  look  for  prices 
at  or  below  1960  levels. 

Cattle  slaughter  in  1961  will  be 
higher  than  it  was  in  1960  and  prices 
will  be  generally  lower.  Finished  cat- 
tle will  probably  be  from  $1  to  $3 
lower. 

After  a  cattle  numbers  build-up  of 
almost  8  million  head  over  a  three- 
year  period,  additional  pressures  will 
be  placed  on  forage  supplies.  A  drouth 
or  feed  shortage  could  trigger  a  liqui- 
dation of  lower  grades  of  cattle  and 
a  price  decline.  On  the  contrary,  if 
1961  is  a  favorable  forage  year,  fur- 
ther increases  in  stock  cattle  numbers 
could  occur,  further  delaying  a  price 
decline. — J.  H.  Stevenson. 


New  Farm  Helps 


Knoedler  Mixer-Mill,  available 
with  burr  mill  or  20-inch  hammer- 
mill,  prepares  a  complete  live 
stock  feed  by  mixing  in  any  quan- 
tity of  concentrate,  minerals,  anti- 
biotics or  other  supplements.  PTO- 
operated,  it  is  portable  and  comes 
in  four  sizes  with  mixing  tank  ca- 
pacities from  60  to  117  bushels. 
Price  ranges  from  about  $1,484.75 
to  $2,228,  depending  on  model  and 
equipment.  Literature  and  price 
list  available  from:  Knoedler 
Manufacturers,  Inc.,  E.  Broadway 
at  Iowa  Ave.,  Streator,  111. 


Sur-Flo  "14"  hog  feeder  is  avail- 
able in  40,  60,  80  and  100-bushel 
sizes.  It  is  a  14-door  feeder  which 
manufacturer  says  will  insure  a 
steady  supply  of  feed.  List  price  of 
80-bushel  model  is  $147.50  and 
carries  15-year  guarantee.  Pax 
Steel  Products,  Inc.,  Coldwater, 
Ohio. 


New  Elastrator  Ring  for  blood- 
less castrating  of  calves,  lambs  and 
kid  goats,  for  docking  of  lambs  and 
for  dehorning  of  cattle  is  donut- 
shaped  from  a  specially  com- 
pounded rubber  material.  Elastra- 
tor costs  $12.50  and  50  rings  cost 
$1,  or  $12  per  thousand.  For  free 
folder  write:  California  Stock- 
men's Supply  Co.,  151  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  About  20%  fewer 
cattle  on  feed  than  last  year  at  this 
time.  Relatively  light  slaughter  mar- 
ket receipts  have  accounted  for 
higher  prices.  Hog  receipts  down, 
prices  strong.  Extreme  top  price  on 
hogs  was  $19.25  on  Nov.  25,  highest 
for  year.  Expect  increased  receipts  in 
December  and  lower  prices.  Some  in- 
crease in  sheep  receipts  but  prices 
erratic.  Fewer  on  feed  than  last  year. 

Fair  demand  for  yearling  and 
somewhat  heavy  feeder  steers  for 
quicker  turnover.  Rather  slow  for 
calves  and  heifers.  Slow  demand  for 
Western  feeder  lambs;  fair  for  native 
feeders.  A  record  state  average  of  66 
bu.  of  corn  per  acre  expected.  Soy- 


NORTH 


SOUTH 


ivejicck 
Rjgport 


EAST 


WEST 


beans  estimated  to  average  27  bu.  to 
acre.  Hay  crop  below  10  year  average 
but  should  suffice. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 
Nashville:  Somewhat  fewer  cattle 
on  feed  compared  to  a  year  ago.  About 
10%  fewer  hogs  than  a  year  ago.  More 
farmers  are  going  out  of  sheep  busi- 
ness and  fewer  farmers  buying  feeder 
lambs.  Good  and  Choice  stocker  steer 
calves  selling  from  $21  to  $25  with 


some  fancy  lightweight  Angus  steers 
higher.  Heifers  of  same  grade  and 
same  breed  selling  from  $22  down. 
Yearling  steers  going  as  high  as  $24.50 
for  Choice  Angus  with  some  good 
Herefords  bringing  $21  to  $23.  Good 
to  Choice  feeders  weighing  800  to  900 
lbs.  bringing  $20  to  $23.50.  Good  de- 
mand for  feeder  pigs  at  regular  feeder 
pig  sales.  Practically  no  demand  for 
anything  that  wears  wool. 


(diethy  Ijtilbestrol  premix) 


BEEF    GAIN  BOOSTER 


66  college  tests  prove  value  of  Stilbosol  in 
all  types  of  rations.  Result:  14%  increased 
gain,  10%  feed  saved. 


Stilbosol  makes  any  type 
of  ration  do  more 


Feed  corn,  corn-citrus,  or  corn 
silage;  cottonseed  hulls  or  milo;  sor- 
ghum silage  or  sorgo  silage.  The 
plain  and  simple  truth  is:  Any  type 
of  basic  ration  when  supplemented  by 
Stilbosol-jortified  protein  helps  cattle  put 
on  more  weight  at  less  cost. 

Stilbosol,  however,  does  not  allow 
you  to  cut  back  on  the  amount  of 
supplement  fed.  Stilbosol  is  a  gain 
booster  and  not  a  substitute  for  feed. 
Cattlemen  must  still  feed  a  balanced 
ration  to  obtain  top  results. 

What  does  Stilbosol  mean  to  the 
average  cattleman  in  dollars  and 
cents?  At  a  recent  American  Society 
of  Animal  Production  meeting,  it 
was  reported  that  Stilbosol  is  worth 
an  extra  $7  per  head  to  feeders. 
Multiply  the  number  of  cattle  you 
feed  in  a  year  by  this  $7  and  you 
can  easily  see  that  Stilbosol  is  worth 
quite  a  chunk  of  money. 

See  your  feed  manufacturer  for  sup- 
plements fortified  with  Stilbosol .  .  . 
and  pocket  that  extra  $7  per  head. 


TYPE  OF 
RATION 

NO. 
COLLEGE 
TESTS 

AVERAGE  DAILY  GAIN  (lbs.) 

% 

INCREASE 

%  FEEO 
SAVED 

CONTROL 

STILBOSOL 

Cattle  on  high- 
grain  rations 

23 

2.17 

2.50 

15 

11 

Cattle  on  high- 
roughage  rations 

12 

1.70 

1  99 

16 

16 

Heifers  on  grain 
and  roughage 

7 

1.98 

2.17 

10 

5 

Calves  on  grain 
and  roughage 
(under  600  lbs.) 

10 

2.11 

2.36 

12 

7.5 

Cattle  fed 
supplemental 
rations  on  pasture 

14 

1.92 

2.17 

15 

ALL  RATIONS 

66 

2.0 

2.28 

14 

10 

Stilbosol  is  Elonco  Products  Company's  trademark  for  diethylstil- 
bestrol premix  which  is  manufactured  and  sold  under  exclusive 
license  granted  by  Iowa  State  College  Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
under  its  U.  S.  Patent  No.  2751  303. 


After  six  years,  Stilbosol  (most  thoroughly  tested  feed  additive 
in  the  world)  continues  to  give  most  feeders  an  extra  15%  gain 
on  70%  less  feed. 

Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (S.  fiygroscopicus  fermentation  products) 
LANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY   •   A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY    •    INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 
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CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Natl.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Supply  of 
good  fed  cattle  appears  much  shorter 
than  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  Most  of 
present  supply  on  feed  appears 
headed  after  Jan.  1,  with  bulk 
of  these  cattle  not  being  ready  until 
possibly  April  1.  Visible  supply  of 
hogs  does  not  appear  excessive.  Some 
evidences  of  weight  being  accumu- 
lated as  feeders  utilize  current  crop 
— due  to  higher  feeder  pig  prices — to 
finish  cleaning  up  cornfields.  Still 
lots  of  inquiry  for  steers  for  winter 
feeding  program.  Some  feeders  indi- 
cate they  may  now  wait  until  spring 
to  fill  their  needs  for  grazing  cattle 
for  next  summer's  program.  Practi- 
cally all  good  yearling  steers  now 
selling  above  $23.  Looks  like  this  area 
will  end  up  with  about  its  usual 
number  of  cattle  to  feed,  but  supply 
may  lean  more  toward  plainer  and 
heavier  steers  for  early  spring  and 
summer  market  than  it  has  in  the 
past  year  or  two.  This  is  due  more 
to  price  situation  than  to  feed  not  be- 
ing in  good  condition. 

Chicago:  About  5%  fewer  cattle 
on  feed  than  a  year  ago;  15  to  20% 
fewer  hogs.  Lambs  on  feed  about  4% 
above  a  year  ago.  Strong  demand  for 
feeder  cattle.  Because  of  shortage  of 
light  weight  feeding  lambs  from 
West,  prices  are  50  to  750  higher. 
However,  demand  at  present  is  light. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

South  St.  Joseph:  About  5  to  10% 
fewer  cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  ago. 
Around  10%  fewer  hogs  than  same 
period  last  year;  10%  more  sheep. 
Feeder  demand  is  very  good.  This  is 
because  of  the  large  corn  crop  on 
hand,  also  exceptionally  good  wheat 
pasture.  Some  feeders  weighing  above 
900  lbs.,  with  some  flesh,  sold  here  re- 
cently at  $24;  some  light  calves  $28  to 
$30.  Demand  good  on  feeding  lambs. 

Omaha:  Temporary  lull  in  supply 
of  fed  cattle;  more  will  be  available 
later  in  the  winter.  Hog  numbers 
down  at  least  10%  in  December. 
Sheep  numbers  up,  possibly  as  much 
as  10%.  Feeder  cattle  prices  went 
sharply  higher  in  December  as  many 
feeders  were  caught  short  of  re- 
quirements. There  is  a  strong  de- 
mand in  the  country  for  feeder  pigs. 
The  fat  market  has  discouraged 
many  sheep  feeders,  but  there  is  still 
a  fair  demand  for  feeding  lambs. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Denver:  A  shortage  of  2-year-old 
steers  and  yearlings  in  the  feedlots  in 
this  area.  About  the  same  number  of 
yearling  heifers  as  a  year  ago.  Above 
normal  supply  of  feeder  lambs  in 
northern  Colorado.  Very  broad  de- 
mand from  Corn  Belt  feeders  for 
stockers  and  feeders,  but  very  few 
available.  Excellent  demand  for  cat- 
tle to  go  on  wheat  pastures,  but  very 
little  demand  from  West  Coast 
feeders.  No  demand  for  ewe  lambs — 
liquidating  ewe  flocks.  Good  demand 
for  feeder  lambs  to  go  to  Corn  Belt; 
price  in  early  December  was  $17.90. 
Also  good  demand  for  lambs  to  go  on 
wheat  pasture. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Vis  alia:  California  feedlot  num- 
bers hit  a  new  all  time  high  in  No- 
vember at  783,000.  Although  there  are 
still  some  cattle  going  in,  the  out- 
movement  appears  greater.  Fewer 
cattle  went  on  California's  pastures 
and  ranges  this  fall  due  to  extended 
drouth. 

Demand  for  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle picked  up  considerably  as  supplies 
dwindled  and  the  grass  began  to 
grow.  There  was  a  noticeable  im- 
provement in  fat  cattle  trading,  too. 
Good  and  Choice  fat  steers  in  early 
December  were  $22  to  $24.50;  heifers 
$20  to  $22.50.  Good  and  Choice 
stocker  and  feeder  steers  (550-900 
lbs.)  were  $20  to  $25;  heifers  (500- 
750  lbs.)  $18.50  to  $21.50.  Good  and 
Choice  steer  calves  (350-500  lbs.) 
$24  to  $28.50;  heifers  $22.50  to  $25. 
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Give  your 

with  plenty  off  space 


Whether  you  raise  hogs  in  con- 
finement or  on  pasture,  Cuckler 
Farrowing,  Nursery  and  Finishing 
Units  will  give  you  more  for  your 
building  dollar.  Absence  of  poles 
assures  you  full  use  of  all  space, 
wall  to  wall  and  roof  to  floor. 

Modern  Cuckler  Buildings  are 
constructed  from  the  finest  grade 
of  steel,  yet  offer  three-way  sav- 
ings: lower  initial  cost,  lower  erec- 
tion costs,  lower  maintenance  costs. 
Available  in  widths  of  24',  32',  44', 


50',  60',  80'  and  multiples,  for  build- 
ings of  any  length.  And  you  get 
a  building  tailored  to  your  needs. 
You  select  siding,  roofing  and  hard- 
ware from  your  Cuckler  Dealer. 

Send  for  new  Cuckler  booklet  of 
plans,  (4  hog  production  buildings 
—  farrowing,  nursery  and  finishing 
units)  prepared  by  Norval  Curry, 
Agricultural  Engineer  .  .  .  former 
farm  structures  specialist  at  Iowa 
State  University. 


CUCKLER 


THERE'S  A  FACTORY  TRAINED 
CUCKLER  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 


CUCKLER 

STEEL  SPAN  CO. 

Dept.  NL-4 
Monticello,  Iowa 


□  Please   send    Plans    Booklet    for   Hog  Production 
Buildings. 

□  Vo-Ag  students  check  for  special  classroom  pack- 
age. 


t DDRESS 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


GRIND 
MIX 
BLEND 

UNLOAD..: 

2  tons  of  feed  in  20  minutes 


One  man  with  one  tractor  and  the  NEW  HELIX  GRINDER- 
MIXER  does  the  whole  job  twice  as  fast  as  other  machines! 

No  other  portable  farm  grind-mixing  equipment  can 
match  the  tons  of  feed  you  can  put  thru  this  new 
Helix  Combination  Grinder-Mixer.  It  has  double 
the  capacity  of  most  burr  mills — grinds,  mixes, 
blends,  unloads  200  pounds  of  feed  per  minute. 
(Hammermill  itself  handles  up  to  450  bushels  of 
ear  corn  per  hour,  either  dry  or  high  moisture!) 
This  amazing  capacity  is  possible  because  ground 
feed  is  moved  out  of  the  mill  by  the  unique  Helix 
undershot  auger  that  does  away  with  limited- 
capacity  suction  discharge  fans  and  dust  collectors 
of  conventional  hammermills. 

The  result:  the  first  really  dustless  hammermill. 
There  is  no  air  blast — no  undesirable  fines — no  feed 
separation  to  lower  feed  quality  and  palatability. 

For  ensiling  Purdue-recommended  chunked  high- 
moisture  ear  corn*,  the  Helix  Grinder-Mixer  will 
grind  to  any  feed  size  required,  faster  than  the 
output  of  two  2-row  pickers. 

Ask  your  favorite  dealer  today  for  a  demonstra- 
tion on  your  farm.  Find  out  how  the  Helix  Grinder- 
Mixer  will  pay  for  itself  in  18  months  on  all  your 
feed  handling  chores. 

*Gave  better  gains  at  35%  moisture  than  the  same 
quantity  of  shelled  corn. 

HELIX  CORPORATION 
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Elevator  swivels  more  than  half 
circle  (200  degrees)  even  while 
machine  is  in  operation.  Lets  you 
set  up  to  grind  gram  out  of  several 
bins  or  from  wagons  without  back- 
ing into  position.  Raises  to  24" 
height  for  transport.  Manual  load- 
ing controls,  within  easy  reach  of 
operator,  permit  one  man  to  do 
the  whole  grinding  and  mixing  job. 


Helix  is  the  first  completely  dust; 
less  hammermill.  Undershot 


power  auger  moves  feed  out  of 
mill  fast,  replaces  conventional 
dust  collector  and  fan.  There's  no 
feed  separation;  no  fines. 


DEPT.  31-T 
CROWN  POINT,  IN0. 


Inside 

Washington 

hff  Philip  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
did  not  get  the  support  of  the  na- 
tion's farmers  in  the  November  elec- 
tion and  now  they  are  to  suffer  the 
consequences,  insiders  on  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson team  report.  Legisla- 
tion designed  to  cope  with  the  mas- 
sive farm  problems  confronting  the 
nation  is  expected  to  be  given  a  low 
priority. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  insiders  that 
since  the  new  President  is  without  a 
solution  to  most  of  the  major  farm 
headaches,  he  is  willing  to  let  the 
farm  problem  drift  in  hopes  that 
either  the  Senate  or  House  Agricul- 
ture Committees  can  develop  some 
new  ideas  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. Since  the  farmers  did  not  sup- 
port him,  he  has  no  mandate  to  put 
through  a  "crash"  program,  as  the 
bureaucrats  like  to  describe  a  rush 
job. 

You  can  get  almost  any  analysis 
you  want  of  the  farm  vote.  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.)  said 
at  a  recent  press  conference  that  in 
his  opinion  the  farmers  did  vote  for 
Kennedy.  His  opinion,  however,  is 
not  shared  by  many  of  his  colleagues. 

Whether  farmers  voted  their  re- 
ligion instead  of  their  pocketbooks,  or 
whether  they  finally  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  has  been  taking  the 
right  approach  to  the  farm  problem 
all  along  and  they  should  vote  Re- 
publican, depends  upon  who  is  an- 
alyzing the  votes.  Oddly,  many  lib- 
eral Democrats  now  will  tell  you  that 
it  now  seems  probable  that  Benson 
has  been  taking  the  right  approach. 
Benson's  chief  fault,  Democrats  who 
in  the  past  have  been  his  most  bitter 
critics  now  tell  you,  was  his  lack  of 
political  savvy  and  a  sense  of  good 
public  relations. 

The  joint  economic  committee  of 
the  senate  and  house  has  reported  at 
the  end  of  an  exhaustive  study  that 
the  government  has  four  alternatives 
for  dealing  with  the  farm  problem  if 
it  is  to  head  off  a  25  to  50%  drop  in 
crop  and  live  stock  prices  which 
would  result  if  all  present  price  sup- 
port and  production  limitations  were 
removed.  The  alternatives  it  listed 
are  as  follows: 

•  Voluntary  retirement  of  15  to 
25%  of  the  land  used  for  crops  at  a 
cost  of  about  $2  billion  a  year,  a  sum 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent farm  program. 

•  Improved  production  limitations 
on  the  basic  commodities  and  feed 
grains. 

•  Direct  management  of  market 
supplies  through  additional  market- 
ing agreements  and  orders. 

•  Direct  government  payments 
without  production  limitations  at  a 
prohibitive  cost. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas  (D.,  111.), 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee,  said 
that  some  combination  of  these  alter- 
natives might  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  agriculture  to  adjust  to 
advancing  farm  technology  of  the 
1960's. 

Senator  Humphrey,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  students  of  farm  problems  in 
the  Senate  whose  conclusions  do  not 
always  jibe  with  those  of  other  farm 
experts,  is  reportedly  in  line  to  be- 
come Democratic  Whip,  the  assistant 
to  the  senate  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield  (D.,  Mont.)  is 
scheduled  to  move  up  from  his  job  as 
assistant  to  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson  (D.,  Tex.),  the  vice- 


president-elect,  to  the  leadership  job. 

As  Senate  Democratic  Whip, 
Humphrey  would  be  in  strong  posi- 
tion to  push  for  enactment  of  his 
often-introduced  bill  to  provide  gov- 
ernment incentive  payments  to  farm- 
ers to  market  light  weight  hogs.  The 
senator  plans  to  discuss  this  measure 
with  the  new  secretary  of  agriculture 
before  tossing  it  into  the  senate  hop- 
per but  it  probably  will  follow  the 
basic  pattern  of  similar  bills  he  has 
introduced  in  the  past.  The  House 
Agriculture  Committee  drafted  a  sim- 
ilar bill  last  year. 

The  bills  would  provide  marketing 
premiums  for  175  to  190  pound  hogs 
set  high  enough  "to  provide  a  posi- 
tive incentive  to  bring  sufficient  hogs 
to  market  at  light  weights."  These 
weights  might  be  subject  to  some  ad- 
justment in  a  new  bill.  Humphrey  be- 
lieves that  such  a  bill  will  curb  over- 
production of  pork.  The  Eisenhower 
Administration  opposed  incentive 
payments  for  any  farm  commodity, 
contending  that  incentive  payments 
are  a  step  along  the  road  to  socialized 
farming. 

•  •  •  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
on  his  return  from  Australia  report- 
ed to  President  Eisenhower  some 
American  lamb  producers  "have 
shown  alarm"  over  the  recent  im- 
ports of  Australian  lamb  and  mut- 
ton. "We  were  assured  that  the  peak 
has  been  reached  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  flooding  of  American 
markets  by  low-priced  imports,"  Ben- 
son said. 

•  •  •  Marketing  costs  for  meat — 
the  difference  between  the  price  per 
pound  paid  by  consumers  and  the 
price  received  by  farmers  for  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  live  animal — 
reached  a  new  high  in  1959,  according 
to  a  research  report  issued  by  USDA. 

During  the  11  years,  1949-59,  mar- 
keting margins  increased  about  41% 
for  pork,  57%  for  Choice  grade  beef, 
and  45%  for  Choice  grade  lamb,  the 
study  showed. 

Dynamic  structural  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  marketing  system 
for  both  livestock  and  meat.  For  live- 
stock, the  most  significant  change 
was  a  trend  toward  a  more  decen- 
tralized marketing  system.  For  meat, 
many  retailers  —  including  regional 
and  local  chains— have  taken  over 
the  wholesaling  functions  formerly 
provided  by  meat  packers. 

During  the  last  decade,  there  has 
been  some  smoothing  out  of  seasonal 
changes  in  prices  of  meat  animals. 
This  is  due  to  the  growing  practice  of 
feeding  cattle  and  lambs  in  feedlots 
so  that  fewer  are  marketed  off  grass 
in  large  numbers  in  a  short  period; 
and  to  earlier  farrowing  of  pigs  and 
feeding  of  hogs  for  faster  gains,  so 
that  the  supply  of  each  of  the  three 
species  is  distributed  more  evenly 
through  the  year. 


'He's  the  white  sheep  of  the  family." 
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Xew  Research  Lab 
For  Feed  Additives 

A  FEED  ADDITIVES  laboratory 
dedicated  to  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  live  stock  and  poultry  disease 
problems  is  the  newest  addition  to 
Hess  &  Clark's  470-acre  research 
farm  at  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Hess  &  Clark  is  one  of  the  fastest 
grpwing  manufacturers  of  animal 
health  products  in  this  era  of  feed 
additives.  A  division  of  Vick  Chem- 
ical Company  since  1955,  Hess  & 
Clark  has  expanded  research  facili- 
ties twelve-fold  in  the  last  five  years. 
Its  more  than  150  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians have  produced  the  disease- 
preventing  nitro-furazone  and  fura- 
zolidone— which  are  combined  with 
live  stock  and  poultry  rations — as 
well  as  drugs  for  treating  animal 
diseases  after  they  break  out. 
While  the  new  laboratory  provides 
company  scien- 
tists with  disease- 
f  r  e  e  conditions 
and  isolation 
wards  for  their 
analytical  work, 
it  also  provides 
for  the  observa- 
tion of  live  stock 
and  poultry  un- 
der conditions 
found  on  the  or- 
dinary farm.  Be- 
getman  sides  the  labora- 
tory, the  research  farm  includes 
separate  facilities  for  beef  and  dairy 
cattle,  swine,  and  poultry. 

"This  new  unit  permits  increased 
activity  in  seeking  out  and  develop- 
ing drugs  that  when  added  to  the  ra- 
tions of  apparently  healthy  live  stock 
or  poultry  will  help  them  grow  and 
produce  more  efficiently,"  said  Frank 
N.  Getman,  Chairman  of  Hess  & 
Clark.  "Nutritional  benefits,  growth 
and  feed  efficiency  are  key  factors  in- 
volved. Environmental  factors  such 
as  temperature,  air  circulation,  hu- 
midity, and  light  conditions  can  be 
closely  controlled.  Our  radioisotope 
unit  will  permit  us  to  do  a  better  job 
of  tracing  the  metabolism  of  our 
drugs." 

Comparing  the  improvement  in  the 
health  and  performance  of  live  stock 
and  poultry  with  recent  progress  in 
human  medicine,  Getman  declared 
that  "the  treatment — the  prevention 
—  of  disease  through  chemicals  in 
feed  is  one  of  the  great  stories  of  the 
last  decade.  It  is  a  story  which  should 
be  told,  and  has  not  been  told,  to  con- 
sumers in  this  country.  Every  day 
they  reap  the  benefit  of  it  from  the 
price  of  meat  and  of  poultry  in  the 
butcher  shop  and  in  the  super- 
market." 

Getman  said  Hess  &  Clark  has  re- 
peatedly registered  "vigorous  dis- 
sent" with  the  federal  government's 
strict  regulation  of  the  use  of  chem- 
ical additives  in  feeds.  He  called  the 
new  feed  additives  laboratory  "evi- 
dence" of  the  company's  integrity  in 
manufacturing  safe  products. 

"No  one  is  more  interested  in  im- 
proving and  preserving  the  health  of 
the  people  in  our  nation  than  we  are," 
Getman  said.  "The  government's  ap- 
proach is  depriving  the  American 
farmer  of  many  valuable  products. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  we  at  Hess  & 
Clark  will  exert  every  effort  to  see 
that  farmers  continue  to  get  new 
medications  which  will  help  reduce 
the  still  astronomically  high  losses  of 
hve  stock  and  poultry  from  disease." 

Toward  this  goal,  Getman  an- 
nounced that  the  company  will  begin 
this  year  to  build  a  new  biological 
laboratory  for  expansion  of  efforts  in 
parasitology,  bacteriology  and  biolo- 
gy. 

The  company  was  founded  in  1893 
by  Dr.  Gilbert  Hess  and  J.  L.  Clark, 
with  the  first  product  being  a  condi- 
tioning supplement  for  horses  known 
as  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 


BROWER 

Warn  ■%  ft  mm  ■  m 

K&eK-fctd  CATTLE  FEEDER 


ISA*! 


D  YOUR  BEEF  THIS  EASIER 
MORE  PROFITABLE  WAY 


Now  in  two  sizes:  15  ft.  feeder  has  250  bushel 
capacity  . . .  V/z  ft.  feeder  has  125  bushel  capacity 


Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 

Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 


Now  ...  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  for  cattle! 
Available  in  2  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  large 
or  small  herds.  The  large  size  feeds  100  cattle  for 
a  week  on  one  filling,-  the  IV2  foot  feeder  does 
the  same  for  50  head.  Saves  over  100  hours  of 
labor  in  a  years  time.  You  make  big  feed  savings, 
too  —  the  special  designed  trough  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste.  Even  more  important,  it  keeps 
feed  clean,  fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat 
more  .  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BOX  2374  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Peed  available  around  the  clock.  Cattle  keep 
busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long.  Even  timid  ani- 
mals have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't 
been  worked  over.  Helps  eliminate  runts. 

Built  to  give  1  5  to  20  years  of  service  with  heavy 
rust-resisting  steel  .  . .  ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


BROWER  —World's  Largest  Line  of  Livestock 
and  Poultry  Equipment.  Mail  coupon  below 
for  free  circulars.  Check  items  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Send  to  Brower  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Box  2374,  Quincy,  Illinois 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE 

FOLLOWING: 

□  Kleen-Feed  Catlle  Feeder 
^]  Colt  Creep  Feeder 

□  Brower 
[~]  Brower 

Hog  Equipment 
Poultry  Equipment 

Name 

^Ircot    nr    P  f  I~l 

Town 

Slntp 

Tell  our  advertisers  that  you  saiv  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


REVOLVING" 

CATTLE  OILER 

Revolutionary  ImprovomtOJ 
In  C.ttla  Rubbing  And 
Oiling  Equipment 

Giant  steel-tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded-steel 
rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil-flow!  No 
pumps,  no  valves,  it's  service  free.  Portable!  Pull  it 
from  one  feed  lot  to  another.  Single  unit  bandies  up  to 
200  head.  Hogs  use  it  too! 

Writs  For  Illustrated  literature  and 
Low  Introductory  Priest 


RUB  'N  ROLL  CO. 


D.pl.  RN-S 

29th  &  Cray  St.. 


OMAHA  12,  NEBR. 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


f  Better  Mothers 
v  Cheaper  Gains     fMORE  Meat 

Haise  Hampshires  to  get  that  extra  pic  per  litter;  more  pounds 
of  consumer  approved  red  meat  per  head;  and  higher  dollar 
value  of  carcass  Profit  by  maximum  prolificacy,  motherly  in- 
stinct, rapid  growth,  economy  of  gain, 
foraging  ahility,  and  well  muscled  car- 
cass quality.  Count  the  belts  on  farms 
and  markets  for  proof  of  farmer  prefer- 
ence. Hampshires  consistently  weigh, 
grade  and  cut  better  than  estimated. 
You  can  buy  Hampshires  that  are  Cer- 
tified as  superior  meat  hogs.  Write  for 
literature  about  this  leading  breed  and 
its  Certified  Meat  Hog  Program. 


SPECIAL 


to  Hat 
Herdsm. 
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HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


1142  MAIN  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  L 


tiog  producti 
selection,  and 


dJlUH.'.fc  EASY  HOLD 

CHUTE  GATE 


PORTABLE 

PERMANENT 
Installation 

In  Any 
Opening! 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
6hould  have  this  low-cost 
6tock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and"30-DayTrial  Plan" 
f ARMAM  IQUIP.  CO. 


0....  CG-3     1701  **•  l*t«.  OMAHA,  MM 
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Step  up  to  a  third  more  tractor  power 


M&W  Turbo-Domes 

with  new  exclusive 

Jet  Black  Sleeves 

(OIL  IMPREGNATED) 

Can  mean  a  full  gear  difference  in  power 


More  acres  per  day  . . .  more  power  than  your  tractor  ever  delivered 
before!  Smooth-flowing,  fuel-saving  power  that  pays  off  when  the 
plow's  down!  That's  the  power  bonus  you  can  expect  from  M&W 
Turbo-Domes  with  Jet  Black  Sleeves. 

These  "power  twins"  can  mean  a  difference  of  20  to  30%  in  horse- 
power for  your  tractor . . .  potentially,  a  full  gear  difference  in  field 
work.  M&W's  exclusive  Turbo-Dome  design  squeezes  every  ounce 
of  power  from  every  drop  of  fuel . . .  steps  up  and  speeds  up  all  of 
your  farm  jobs.  Now — M&W  Jet  Black  Sleeves  are  treated  with  oil 
impregnated  phosphate  to  stop  ring-drag  . . .  increase  lubrication 
. . .  extend  ring  and  piston  life.  To  re-power  any  tractor — Turbo- 
Domes  are  best.  With  Jet  Black  Sleeves— even  better!  Insist  on 
Turbo-Domes  and  Jet  Black  Sleeves  for  your  next  tractor  overhaul. 

TYPICAL  POWER  INCREASES 


Tractor 

Observed  Belt 
Horsepower 

Tractor 

Observed  Belt 
Horsepower 

Sid. 

MSW 

Sid. 

WW 

Allis  Chalmers  WD-45 

43.2 

49.7 

John  Deere  70 

48.2 

55.1 

Case  DC 

37.3 

52.5 

Massey  Harris  44-4 

45.6 

54.9 

Farmall  M,  W-6 

36.7 

53.8 

Minn.  Moline  U,  UB 

41.5 

52.1 

Ford  NAA,  600-700  series 

31.1 

36.3 

Oliver  88 

42.0 

58.2 

John  Deere  A 

38.0 

44.3 

Send  for  FREE  M&W  "Piston  Power"  Story 

Colorful  illustrated  broadside  describes  the  advanced  engi- 
neering that  enables  M&W  Piston  assemblies  to  hold  their 
full  power  longer . . .  and  deliver  hundreds  of  extra  operating 
hours.  It  has  complete  ratings  and  horsepower  increases 
for  nearly  every  tractor— regardless  of  age,  make  or  model. 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

4703  GREEN  STREET    •    ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 

LASTING  POWER  FOR  ALL  MAKES  AND  MODELS 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  Newt  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — ownors — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


IF  YOU  PLAN  TO  MOVE  please  noti- 
fy us  at  least  30  days  in  advance.  Be 
sure  to  send  old  address  as  well  as 
new.  To  keep  your  Producer  coming 
write: 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
139  N.  Clark  St.  Chicago  2,  111. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain -r you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agoodnight'ssleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


Consumption  Keeps  Increasing,  But 

Adjusting  to  Lower  Prices  is 
Biggest  Beef  Industry  Problem 


L.  H.  SIMERL 

Illinois 


rpHE  BEEF  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  is 
in  a  strong  position.  To  be  sure,  it 
has  some  important  problems,  but 
what  industry  does  not?  We  find  sev- 
eral facts  on  the  favorable  side: 

•  The  consumption  of  beef  per  per- 
son apparently  reached  a  new  record 
high  in  1960,  and  will  probably  rise 
further  in  1961. 

•  Consumer  spending  for  beef  has 
been  increasing  steadily. 

•  There  are  no  excessive  storage 
stocks  of  beef. 

The  outstanding  foreseeable  prob- 
lem of  the  beef  cattle  industry  is  that 
of  adjusting  to  a 
lower  price  level 
for  cattle  as 
slaughter  is 
stepped  up  to 
match  production. 

The  American 
consumer  has 
shown  a  strong 
and  increasing  de- 
mand for  beef. 
Consumption  has 
increased  much  faster  than  popula- 
tion growth  over  the  past  30  years. 
Thirty  years  of  beef  consumption  av- 
eraged only  about  48  lbs.  per  person 
a  year.  In  1960  it  was  nearly  86  lbs. 
In  1961  it  may  well  be  89  or  even 
90  lbs! 

Thirty  years  ago  total  beef  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  less  than 
6  billion  lbs.  In  1960  it  was  nearly  15 
billion  lbs.  It  promises  to  be  near  16 
billion  lbs.  in  the  year  ahead. 

Consumer  spending  for  beef  is 
holding  up  much  better  than  spend- 
ing for  most  other  food  products.  In 
the  10  years  from  1950  to  1960,  con- 
sumers increased  their  total  outlays 
for  beef  by  84%,  while  their  spend- 
ing for  all  food  went  up  only  45%. 

From  1950  through  1952  consumers 
spent  about  2.5%  of  their  disposable 
incomes  for  beef.  From  1958  through 
1960  they  spent  2.6%  of  their  money 
for  beef.  (Disposable  income  means 
what  the  buyer  has  left  to  spend  after 
paying  his  income  tax.) 

Business  recession  may  slow  the 
increase  in  spending  for  beef  in  1961. 
But  most  unemployed  workers  will 
receive  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. And  a  large  share  of  them  will 
be  young  folks  who  will  eat  mother's 
cooking  while  father  pays  the  bills. 
Biggest  effect  of  the  business  reces- 
sion may  be  to  dull  the  demand  for 
Prime  and  high  Choice  beef. 

Cattle  Cycle  is  Worst  Problem 

We  have  had  no  price  support  and 
storage  program  for  beef.  Conse- 
quently, the  only  stocks  on  hand  are 
those  in  normal  marketing  channels 
— packing  houses,  retail  stores,  and 
in  transit. 

For  most  ranchers  and  cattle 
feeders  the  biggest  problems  are 
created  by  the  cyclical  nature  of  their 
business.  Every  well-informed  cat- 
tleman knows  that  his  business  runs 
in  waves — or  cycles,  as  economists 
call  them.  There  are  cycles  in  num- 
bers, slaughter,  beef  output  and 
prices.  These  cycles  formerly  ran 
about  15  years  from  peak  to  peak, 
but  they  have  become  shorter  in  re- 
cent times. 

A  new  cattle  cycle  began  late  in 
1957,  when  farmers  began  holding 
back  calves.  Numbers  of  beef  cattle 
and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches  in- 
creased from  59.9  million  head  to  68.5 
million  in  two  years.  About  3  million 
more  were  added  in  1960. 

Many  of  the  extra  calves  saved 
back  in  1958  were  slaughtered  for 
beef  in  the  past  year.  The  slaughter 
of  cattle  and  calves  increased  from 
a  low  of  31.9  million  in  1959  to  about 


35.2  million  in  1960.  This  raised  the 
supply  of  beef  from  80.5  lbs.  per  per- 
son in  1958  to  nearly  86  lbs.  in  1960. 
The  supply  per  person  in  1960  was  a 
new  record  high,  the  old  record  be- 
ing 85.4  lbs.  in  1956. 

The  nation's  cow  herd  has  not  in- 
creased excessively.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  cattle  consists 
of  young  stock  intended  for  feeding 
and  slaughter.  The  1960  calf  crop  was 
estimated  at  41.6  million  head, 
600,000  more  than  in  1959.  But  calf 
slaughter  was  up  about  enough  to  off- 
set the  increase  in  number  of  calves 
born  this  year. 

The  1960  slaughter  of  cattle  and 
calves  was  about  5  million,  or  12%, 
less  than  the  average  annual  slaugh- 
ter in  the  four  years  1954-57.  This 
points  strongly  to  a  substantial  fur- 
ther increase  in  slaughter  in  the  next 
two  years.  Weather,  range,  and  pas- 
ture conditions  will  largely-  dictate 
the  timing  of  the  increase,  but  it  looks 
like  a  good  bet  that  most  of  it  will 
come  in  1961.  This  could  give  us 
enough  beef  to  make  around  89  lbs. 
per  person,  or  3  lbs.  more  than  in 
1960. 

More  Competition  for  Beef 

Supplies  of  competing  meats  will 
have  some  influence  on  cattle  prices 
in  the  next  12  months.  Retail  stores 
will  offer  5  to  10%  more  broilers  this 
winter  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  while 
supplies  of  pork  should  be  8  to  10% 
smaller.  But  by  April  or  May,  pork 
supplies  may  be  equal  to  or  a  little 
larger  than  those  of  a  year  earlier.  By 
next  fall  the  swine  producers  may  be 
providing  much  more  abundant  sup- 
plies than  they  put  on  the  market  in 
recent  months.  Next  fall,  too,  mar- 
ketings of  cows  and  other  non-fed 
cattle  may  be  increasing  consider- 
ably. 

The  first  half  of  1961  seems  likely 
to  provide  much  better  prices  than 
the  last  half.  Further,  each  quarterly 
average  may  well  be  higher  than  the 
following  one.  The  highest  quarterly 
average  may  be  around  $27  per  cwt. 
for  Choice  steers  while  the  lowest  is 
$24. 

Prices  for  the  lower  grades  of  cat- 
tle will  likely  decline  more  than 
prices  for  Choice  cattle.  Prices  for 
feeder  cattle  and  calves  should  drop 
more  than  prices  for  fat  cattle. 

Congressional  action  could  have 
some  influence  on  cattle  in  1961.  Any 
program  that  would  raise  prices  of 
feed  grains  would  tend  to  depress 
prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle. 
No  strong  feed  grain  program  is  ex- 
pected by  this  observer. 

Altogether,  the  outlook  for  beef 
cattle  is  a  favorable  one.  Prices  of  fat 
cattle  are  expected  to  average  mod- 
erately lower  in  1961  than  in  1960,  but 
this  decline  has  been  and  should  be 
offset  by  lower  costs  for  replacement 
cattle. — L.  H.  Simerl. 
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"Is  this  that  feeding  program  you  were 
going  to  put  into  action?" 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •   JANUARY,  1961 


r  BROWER'S  NEW  AUTOMATIC  HOG  FEEDER 
brings  WMfomrtfoH/  to  your  hog  lot! 

-  .        ...         .  ,  .  '  .        •  Completely  automatic  —  no  time  clock 

•  Takes  all  the  work  out  of  hog  Feeding        .  .  .  no  on-and-off  switch 

•  Auger  keeps  trough  filled  night  and    •   Low  priced  and  easy  to  install  


Items  are  free  upon  request,  unless 
a  price  is  quoted.  Mention  NA- 
TIONAL LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
when  you  write. 


"W 


PREVENTING  PIG  ANEMIA  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  booklet,  in  color, 
wnich  describes  "Rubafer,"  the  Squibb 
product  for  preventing  the  No.  1  killer  of 
baby  pigs.  For  a  copy  write  to:  Margaret 
Smiles,  Veterinary  Dept.,  E.  R.  Squibb 
&  Son,  745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y. 

MIRACLES   FROM  AGRICULTURE 

is  the  name  of  a  new  13 Vl  minute 
color  motion  picture  which  presents  the 
research,  production  and  marketing  proc- 
esses which  go  into  our  high  quality 
food  and  fiber.  Farm  groups,  schools  and 
others  who  wish  to  borrow  or  purchase 
the  film — or  black  and  white  prints — 
should  write  to  the  Motion  Picture  Serv- 
ice, Office  of  Information,  USDA,  Wash- 
ington  25,  D.C. 

NATIONAL  FEED  LOTS,  Inc.,  125  Ex- 
change Building,  Stockyard  Station, 
Oklahoma  City  7,  Okla.,  has  a  new  free 
brochure  explaining  the  commercial  cat- 
tle feeding  opportunities  offered  by  the 
new  feedlot  just  15  miles  west  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Terminal  market.  Write 
to  Harley  Custer,  Manager. 

MARKETING  COSTS  and  Margins  for 
Livestock  and  Meats,  a  65-page  re- 
search report  (MRR-418),  analyzes  mar- 
keting practices  and  trends  in  the  price 
spreads  for  pork,  beef,  and  lamb  from 
1919  through  1959.  Purpose  of  the  re- 
port is  to  improve  efficiency  and  ex- 
pand markets  for  the  livestock  industry 
by  presenting  a  more  complete  picture 
of  the  agencies  used,  services  rendered, 
etc.  Write  to  the  Office  of  Information, 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
principles  of  religion,  is  emphasized  in  a 
new  movie  produced  by  the  Farm  Equip- 
ment Institute  in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  and  with  guidance  from 
religious  leaders  of  several  faiths.  The 
film  can  be  borrowed  through  your  local 
farm  equipment  dealer,  or  purchased  di- 
rectly from  the  Farm  Equipment  Insti- 
tute, 608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
Price  $42.75. 

"STANDBY  ELECTRIC  POWER 
Equipment  for  the  Farm"  is  the  title 
of  leaflet  No.  480,  available  from  Supt. 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov't  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington  25,  D.C,  for  5<f. 

THAWING  FROZEN  WATER  PIPES 
with  low  voltage  electricity  is  ex- 
plained in  bulletin  EW-243,  offered  free 
by  Hobart  Brothers  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio. 
Shows  pipe  thawing  connections  to  use; 
tables  of  amperes  and  time  required  for 
thawing  steel  pipe,  and  recommended 
cable  sizes  and  maximum  amperage 
loads. 

FOOD  AND  YOUR  WEIGHT  is  an  ex- 
cellent 30  page  booklet  giving  weight 
tables;  your  daily  calorie  needs  and  how 
to  figure  them;  basic  weight-control  facts; 
planning  a  day's  food;  suggestions  for 
reducers,  and  suggestions  for  those  who 
want  to  gain  weight.  Prepared  by  the 
Institute  of  Home  Economics.  For  sale 
by  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov't 
Printing  office,  Washington  25,  D.C, 
for  15(2. 

COW-CALF  ENTERPRISE  GUIDE  is 
the  title  of  a  booklet  available  from 
the  Agricultural  Information  Office, 
Texas  A&M  College,  College  Station, 
Texas. 

HOG  GRADING  information  for  pro- 
ducers is  contained  in  a  new  bulletin, 
"How  Do  Your  Hogs  Grade,"  available 
from  Marketing  Information  Div.,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  USDA, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Tells  how  grade 
is  determined  and  gives  other  factors 
that  affect  the  market  value  of  hogs. 

AUTOMATIC  FEED  and  grain  han- 
dling systems  are  the  subject  of  a  12- 
page  brochure,  called  "Cardinal  Auto- 
Chor."  Defines  and  illustrates  installa- 
tion techniques,  assembly  parts  and  costs, 
and  horsepower  requirements.  Write  to 
the  LML  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Corp., 
Columbia  City,  Ind. 
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A  Size  and  Set-Up 

to  Fit  Your  Needs 


Available  in  packaged  set-ups  in  capacities  from 
80  to  500  hogs,  using  either  rectangular  or  round 
feeders.  Custom  installations  available  for  any 
capacities  to  meet  your  requirements.  Bulk  tanks 
hold  from  4  to  1 1  tons. 

Automatic,  dependable  operation.  Feed  flows  into 
hopper  (A)  from  bulk  tank  and  is  carried  into 
feeder  by  auger  (B).  Holes  in  tube  allow  feed  to 
drop  into  feeder.  When  feeder  is  filled,  switch  (C) 
stops  motor.  When  more  feed  is  needed,  switch 
starts  auger  running  again. 


BROWER'S  Automatic  Feeding  System  offers 
hog  raisers  the  most  efficient  method  yet  de- 
vised to  get  faster,  more  profitable  gains  with 
a  minimum  of  time  and  labor.  Simply  fill  the 
bulk  tank  at  your  convenience  (or  let  your  feed 
dealer  fill  it  for  you)  and  the  Brower  Auger 
takes  over  all  the  work!  Brower's  Automatic 
Feeder  never  forgets  .  .  .  never  neglects  .  .  . 
keeps  each  feed  hole  filled  24  hours  a  day — 
and  you  never  have  to  push  a  button!  Com- 
pletely automatic — no  time  switch  ...  no  manual 
off-on  switch. 

Your  hogs  make  faster  gains  .  .  .  timid  pigs  get 
their  chance  at  a  full  trough  —  helps  eliminate 
runts.  Feed  Lot  Automation  using  the  BROWER 
System  is  the  smart  way  to  make  your  hog 
business  pay  off  in  extra  profits!  Easy  and 
economical  to  install  .  .  .  designed  and  en- 
gineered to  last  for  years. 


J 

Every    hog  raiser 
should    have  this 
booklet.  Gives  plans, 
drawings  and  complete  speci- 
fications for  automatic  hog  feed- 
ing systems.  Send  today  .  .  no  obligation. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2379,  Quincy,  III. 


Please  send  FREE  AUTOMATIC  HOG  FEEDER  BOOKLET 


Name- 


Street  or  R.F.D.. 


Tow 


-State- 


take  your 


PICK 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick- Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

New  York 

PLaza  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Indianapolis 

MEIrose  4-7192 

Write  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card  and 
information  booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham.  Ala. .  Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati.  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton.  0.  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich.  Pick-Durant 
New  York.  N  Y.  .  Belmont  Plaza 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind. .  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo.  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington.  D.  C.  Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown.  0..  .  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo. Springs. Colo. .Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus,  0         Nationwide  Inn 

EastLansing. Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Huntsville,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. .  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala..  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Natchez,  Miss.  .  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Portsmouth.  Va.  .  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rockford.  Ill  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. . .  Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wockct  Drive  .  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


•  PROVEN 

•  LOWEST 

•  COST 


LIFETIME  ALL  STEEL  CABLE!  Movable 
Stand!  Greatest  advance  improvement  in  oil- 
ers in  years!  Before  you  buy  an  oiler  investi- 
gate NU-YVAY!  Many  models  to  choose  from! 
LOWEST  PRICES  IN  HISTORY!  Write  for 
literature  and  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER! 
NU-WAY,  Box  552,  Sioux  Cily.  Iowa 

•   JANUARY,  1961 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


Special  Report  tells  how  the  current 
recession  may  affect  your  income 

Doane  editors  say,  "Current  recession  will  not  adversely  offect 
farm  incomes  in  1961.  Farm  costs  will  hold  steady  or  actually 
come  down  .  .  .  labor  is  likely  to  be  more  plentiful,  but  off- 
farm  work  will  be  scarcer."  The  1961  FARM  PRICE  OUTLOOK 
tells,  in  detail,  what's  ahead  for: 

BEEF  CATTLE  ...  (7%  reduction  in  cash  receipts.  Sales 
should  be  pushed  into  first  half  of  the 
year.) 

INTEREST  RATES  ...  (Somewhat  lower  for  1961.) 
HOGS  . . .  (Sales  in  first  half  of  year  will  be  most  profit- 
able.) 

GRAINS  . . .  (Cash  receipts  to  be  down  3%  to  4%.) 
LAND  . . .  (Sell  land  by  spring  or  plan  to  hold  four  to 

five  years.  Buyers  should  delay  purchase.) 
MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  .  .  .  (Look  for  better 

values — lower  prices.) 


Send  25/  for  special  report 


...  To  acquaint  you  with  the  Doane 
Agricultural  Digest,  the  Doane  edi- 
tors will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  4-page  1961  Farm  Price  Outlook,  plus  group  of 
latest  Digest  Reports,  all  for  25*.  Clip  this  ad,  mail  it  with  25c\  your  name  and 
address  to  Doane,  Box  7927,  5142  Delmar,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri.  Don't  delay- 
offer  expires  February  1. 


WESSEX 


Qualified  for  certified  Ohio  Superior 
In  180  days  weighed  239  pounds 
Feed  Conversion  3  lbs.  Dressing  percent  76.10 

Backfat  1.68  Primal  cuts  51.15 

Length  30.4  Loin  eye  3:58 

Member  Breeders  to  contact: 
D.  W.  Geissman,  Attica,  Ohio  Clarence  Beilke,  Buffalo,  No.  Dak. 

Wilbur  J.  Koudelka,  Litchfield,  Ohio  Wayne  Miller,  Neligh,  Nebraska 
Harold  T.  Tiede,  Parkston,  So.  Dakota 
John  E.  Poelstra,  Corsica,  So.  Dakota 
Werner  J.  Bartsch,  Johnson,  Minn. 


Gary  J.  Rubbert,  Larsen,  Wisconsin 
Howard  Phipps,  Chrismann,  Illinois 
Leonard  J.  Coufal,  Alburnett,  Iowa 
Robert  Dean,  New  Hartford,  Iowa 


Henry  S.  Haynes,  Auburn,  Nebr. 
Willis  Erdman,  Neenah,  Wisconsin 
V.  I.  Rekers,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Dan  E.  Yoder,  Dalton,  Ohio 
Dan  Markel,  Pavonia,  Ohio 
Raymond  Vorwald,  Roberts,  Wise. 
Willes  Sothman,  Russell,  Minnesota 
Joe  D.  Hershberger,  Millersburg,  O. 


MIDWEST  WESSEX  SADDLEBACK  CLUB,  Inc. 

Sheldon,  Iowa     Box  464     Phone  Fa  4-4149 
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HIGHEST  CAPACITY  YET! 


Chopping  or  Grinding  Hay  of  All  Kinds! 
Grinding  Grains!  Re-Cutting  &  Blowing! 


WETMORE'S  MODEL  '350'  MILL 


Powerful 
Auger-Feeder 
forces  feed 
stuffs  directly 
into  mill.  I 

Grinds  Hay  Flakes  as  Fast  as  2 
Men  Can  Throw  Them  into  the 
Self-Feeder. 

P.T.O.*  Drive  Clipper  Hammer 
Mill  with  18    Wide  Self-Feeder 

Fast,  Automatic  Feeding.  The  wider 
(18  inch)  Self-Feeder  can  move  more 

materials  faster  up  to  the  Feeder  Box.  Here  the  powerful  (built-in)  Auger-Feeder 
forces  the  materials  directly  into  the  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the  feeder-box 
by  the  Self-Feeder.  Thus  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the  Wetmore  Clipper 
Knife-Type  Hammer  Mill  is  utilized.  Feeder  has  range  of  speeds. 

•  Grinds  or  Re-cuts  All  Feed  Materials  to  desired  fineness. 

•  Chops  or  grinds  Hay  of  All  Kinds  and  in  All  Conditions 

•  High  Moisture  Ear  Corn  handled  effec-  | 
lively  from  Side-Unloader  Wagons  (as 
well  as  other  ensilage)  in  the  Filling  of  Silos. 

•  Grinds  corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  feed. 

•  New  8"  Blow  Pipe  Greatly  increases 
capacity  for  Filling  Silos.  Heights  to  60  ' 

•  The  Wetmore  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  Makes 
this  Mill  Completely  Portable. 


Wetmore  Patented 

P.T.O.  Drive  Unit, 
with  cushion  drive 
to  protect  tractor. 

J  Completely 


Write  D«pt  NL  for  DeaUr'i  Nam*, 
and  information  on  the  Model  "350"  Mill. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 

BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Creep  Feed  for  More  Profits! 

UPGRADE  your  calves  for  extra  profits  with 
Brower's  Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Get  heavier  weight 
and  better  finish  at  weaning  —  off  to  market 
earlier  at  big  feed  savings.  Weather-tight  — 
keeps  feed  dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly 
at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle,  stalls  fold  at  top  for 
easy,  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids,-  hopper 
and  trough  of  heavy  rust-resisting  Armco  Zinc- 
grip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to  save  freight,- 
easy  to  assemble.  WRITE  for  literature  and  prices. 


CALF  CREEP 


KEEPS  COWS  OUT 
...SAVES  FEED 
• 

BIG  CAPACITY  — 
SAVES  TIME.  WORK 
• 

BIG  ROOMY  STALLS 
CALVES  EAT  FREELY; 
GAIN  FASTER 


AVAILABLE  IN  2  SIZES 

Double  stall  creep  feeder  holds 
30  bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves;  single  stall  creep  feeder 
holds  1 2  bushels,  takes  care  of 
20  calves. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box,  2369,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


WRITE  for 

literature  and 
prices 


10- Year  Guarantee 

LIVESTOCK 


3000  lbs. 
SCALE 


LOWEST  COST 
APPROVED  SCALE 

$198 


Handles  all  farm  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1  %  accuracy 

Easy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE-WEIGH 
scales  fit  any  existing  stock  handling  set- 
up. Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  semi-permanent  models. 


New  hoppers  fit  scales 

for  accurately 
weighing  ingredients 
in  automatic 
feed  production 


U 

Floor  model  with  un- 
loading auger.  Grav- 
ity flow  model,  also* 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.  Lawrence,  Dept.  12-J,    Chicago  25,  III. 


Address 
Town  


Send  for  FREE  plans, 
Idea  Book/  Parts  List 


Food  for  America's  Future 

Will  America  be  able  to  feed  its  esti- 
mated 245  million  people  in  1975?  This 
is  the  question  posed  by  this  new  book, 
and  answered  in  12  related  articles  writ- 
ten by  authorities  in  agricultural  re- 
search, soil  science,  marketing,  etc.  Pro- 
duced by  Ethyl  Corporation  as  a  public 
service,  the  book  is  for  sale  at  your  book 
store  for  $3.95.  Published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1960. 
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Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
'National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


W-W  gives  you  the 

BIG  DIFFERENCE 
in  Roller  Mills! 


*  LIFETIME  CONSTRUCTION 

*  ACCURATE  CONTROLS 

*  PERFECT  PROCESSING 


There  is  a  difference  in  roller  mills!  W-W 
offers  quality,  heavy-duty,  lifetime  construc- 
tion ...  chilled  white  iron  rolls,  hardened 
throughout,  that  don't  chip  or  peel — yet,  can 
be  regrooved  many  times  . . .  simple,  single- 
wheel  control  to  handle  all  adjustments  so 
you  can  crimp,  crack,  or  crumble  feed  exactly 
the  way  you  want  it . . .  highest  capacity  of 
perfectly  processed  feed  per  horsepower. 
These  and  many  other  features  make  the  Big 
Difference  between  W-W  and  ordinary  mills. 


Sizes  from  6"  to  36"  wide.  Adaptable  to 
any  power  requirement,  including  PTO. 
Now  available  with  ear  corn  crusher 
attachment.  Write  for  literature 
and  prices.  Ask  about  attractive 
time-  payment  plan. 


menu 


R-260 


2957-K    N.  Market    Wichita  19,  Kansas 


61st  International  Winners 

(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 


Familiar  names  were  again  promi- 
nent in  the  carload  cattle  show,  with 
Tilden  J.  Burg,  Sciota,  111.,  winning 
that  honor  for  the  third  straight  year 
with  15  Angus  steers.  Bred  on  Sterns' 
7S  Ranch,  Ashby,  Neb.,  the  load  sold 
at  $48  per  cwt.  to  the  Piggly  Wiggly 
Stores  of  Rockford,  111. 

The  reserve  grand  champion  load 
was  Herefords  shown  by  Karl  &  Jack 
Hoffman,  Ida  Grove,  la.  Sold  by  Chi- 
cago Producers,  the  steers  went  to  a 
Chicago  restaurant  for  $40  per  cwt. 

The  Angus  breed  also  took  the  re- 
serve grand  championship  on  foot  and 
both  top  spots  in  the  less  glamorous 
but  extremely  important  Quality 
Beef  Show.  PS  Maximilian,  an  Angus 
summer  yearling  shown  by  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  was  runner- 
up  to  Kaye  Pollock's  Hereford.  Pro- 
duced in  the  Mole's  Hill  Farm  herd 
at  Sharon,  Conn.,  the  Black  sold  for 
$2.25  a  lb.  Penn  State  also  won  the 
grand  championship  in  the  trio  of 
steers  competition  with  three  Angus. 

The  grand  champion  beef  carcass 
was  exhibited  by  Bruce  Bergen- 
schneider,  12,  New  Berlin,  111.  It  was 
from  an  Angus,  previously  selected 
on  foot  as  the  animal  which  most 
nearly  met  standards  of  meatiness. 
Top  carcasses  in  this  event  must  have 
two  square  inches  of  loin-eye  and  not 
more  than  .15  inch  of  fat  over  the  rib- 
eye  per  100  lbs.  of  carcass. 

Winning  Steer  Dressed  64% 

The  21-month-old  steer  weighed 
1,095  lbs.  on  foot  and  722  lbs.  dressed, 
for  a  dressing  percentage  of  63.9.  Prof. 
L.  E.  Kunkle,  Ohio  State  University, 
head  of  the  judging  committee,  had 
these  comments  about  the  carcass: 

"This  was  a  beautiful  beef.  It  had 
a  loin-eye  area  of  13.75  square  inches 
and  received  the  highest  possible 
marbling  score.  Fat  thickness  over 
the  12th  rib  measured  .73  inch.  It 
more  than  satisfied  the  requirements 
for  muscle-texture  and  marbling  with 
only  Moth  inch  of  outside  fat  per  cwt. 
of  carcass." 

Bruce  purchased  his  champion  last 
November  from  Robert  Shackleton, 
Angus  breeder  of  Waverly,  111.  It  car- 
ried the  Eileenmere  bloodline.  One  of 
his  three  4-H  projects,  Bruce's  steer 
previously  had  won  the  reserve  grand 
championship  at  the  Simon  County 
4-H  show.  He  had  fed  the  steer 
cracked  corn,  oats,  linseed  pellets, 
Pillsbury  and  molasses. 

The  reserve  grand  champion  car- 
cass was  exhibited  by  Ray  A.  Undel- 
hoven  &  Son,  Bloomington,  Wis.  It 
came  from  an  18-month-old  Angus  of 
Bardoliermere  breeding,  weighing  1,- 
000  lbs.  on  foot  and  returning  a  dress- 


ing percentage  of  63.4.  The  carcass 
had  a  loin-eye  area  of  13.64  square 
inches  and  a  fat  thickness  of  .67  inch. 

The  champion  pork  carcass  was  a 
crossbred,  from  a  Hampshire  boar  on 
a  Landrace-Duroc-Poland  China 
crossbred  sow.  Exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Connie  Green,  a  commercial  pro- 
ducer from  Ainsworth,  la.,  the  bar- 
row weighed  230  lbs.  live,  166  lbs. 
dressed,  had  1.33  inches  of  backfat, 
30.4  inches  of  length,  5.76  inches  of 
loin  eye.  It  had  placed  fourth  on  hoof 
but  a  200-lb.  crossbred  pig  shown  by 
Mrs.  Greene  was  second  in  on  foot 
competition. 

Southdowns  Win  Carcass  Show 

Prize  winning  pork  carcasses  will 
carry  a  fatback  thickness  from  1  to 
1.6  inches  and  a  loin-eye  area  of  4 
square  inches  or  more.  Top  carcasses 
will  yield  more  than  50%  of  the  car- 
cass weight  in  the  form  of  hams,  loins, 
Boston  butts  and  picnic  shoulders. 
Quality  lean  pork  is  expressed  by  a 
bright  color,  firm,  fine  texture  and 
good  marbling. 

The  reserve  champion  pork  carcass 
was  also  a  Hampshire  crossbred,  from 
the  commercial  farm  of  Raymond 
Keppy,  Eldridge,  la.  Keppy's  barrow 
weighed  225  lbs.  live,  162  lbs.  dressed, 
had  1.07  inches  of  backfat,  was  31.2 
inches  long,  and  had  5.09  square 
inches  of  loin-eye. 

Mrs.  Greene  received  $9  per  lb.  for 
her  pig's  carcass  and  Keppy  got  $1  a 
lb.  Both  were  bought  by  Oscar  Mayer 
&  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  grand  champion  lamb  carcass 
was  exhibited  by  Dave  Culbertson, 
13,  of  Joy,  111.  It  was  a  six-month-old 
Southdown  which  placed  13th  in  the 
on-hoof  class  of  53  lambs.  The  95-lb. 
lamb  dressed  55.7%;  had  3.08  square 
inches  of  loin-eye  and  an  average 
loin-eye  fat  cover  of  .30  inch. 

Judge  Lyman  Bratzler  of  Michigan 
State  University  said  of  the  lamb:  "It 
demonstrated  excellent  muscling  in 
both  the  leg  of  lamb  and  loin-eye, 
showed  excellent  quality  of  meat  and 
had  marbling  and  firmness  commen- 
surate with  its  trim  external  finish." 

The  reserve  champion  was  also  a 
Southdown,  exhibited  by  Linda 
Rathje,  17,  Wheaton,  111.  Weighing  90 
lbs.  alive,  the  47  lb.  carcass  had  a 
loin-eye  area  of  2.64  inches.  Fat  cov- 
ering at  the  12th  rib  was  .17  inch. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  bigger 
than  ever  1960  International,  Cul- 
bertson's  lamb  carcass  sold  for  a  new 
record  price  of  $50.50  a  lb.  to  Sure 
Save  Food  Marts,  a  Chicago  Food 
Chain.  The  previous  record  price  was 
$32  a  lb.  Miss  Rathje  got  $5  a  lb.  for 
her  lamb,  also  from  Sure  Save. 


Leroy  Spiller,  left,  Ken  Johnson  and  John  Vanderheiden  represented  Father  Flannigan's 
Boy's  Town  with  this  grand  champion  load  of  Hampshire  hogs.  After  more  than  25  years 
without  an  international  victory  in  this  class,  Hampshire  breeders  from  seven  states 
overwhelmed  the  competition.  The  champion  hogs  averaged  221  lbs.  brought  $45  per  cwt. 
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Earn  this  high  rate  of  dividend  and 
get  one  of  these  valuable  free  gifts 
. . .  from  this  modern  53  year  old 
Association.  Save  by  Mail... and 
we  will  handle  all  details  for  you. 

PLUS  GIFTS! 


POLAROID 
CAMERA 

Free  with 
$2,500  Account 


SILVER- 
PLATE 
SET 

Free  with 
$1,000  Account 


•  1908-1961 

more  than  so 
Years  off  Service! 

CITY  SAVINGS 

ASSOCIATION 

1656  W.  Chicago  Avenue  •  Chicago,  III. 

ASSETS  OVER  $22,000,000.00 


NOW!..  CLEAN 
DRAIN  TILE 


Han 

Operated  ^^-js<. 
or  PTO  Orlvert^ 

FARM  ROD 

FAtM-lOO  nhi«h  rMff, 
tm,  tffl    from  any  lln«  3"  in  d.om.l.r 
l«'9«r    Op«roti,  from  •ith.r  Iroclor  PTO 
hand  conk    Soft  and  »oiy  —  Ihoviond 
in  vm    25-h  i.ctiom  d.on  up  lo  t«**ral  hun- 
dred f»«t  from  ono  Opon.ng    tvitor.i  original 
ftormol    dromaga    lo    ftold    lit*,  wndorgrownd 
pipit,  wptit  lank  lot«mli,  pfc. 

SOLD  OIACCT  —  NO  S  A  LI  S  Ml  N 
WKtTt  FOR  fRl£  fOLDfft 

ROTO -ROOTER  CORP. 

Otpl.  2S  N301  UnivtriXy  Av«.,  Dai  Moinei,  Iowa 


FASTER  I  EASIERI 
CHEAPERI 


THE  RANGE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY, 
by  Edward  Everett  Dale.  First  pub- 
lished in  1930,  has  been  unavailable  for 
many  years.  A  recent  survey  showed  this 
to  be  one  of  the  20  most  wanted  books  on 
the  American  West,  from  1865  to  1925. 
Illustrations,  bibliography,  207  pages. 
1960.  Through  any  bookseller  or  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.  $4. 
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Gene  Age  for  Hogs  Arrives 


(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 


ness  are  doing.  Now,  what  are  the 
sellers  and  buyers  doing  to  help  pro- 
ducers and  consumers? 

Buyers  maintain  that  the  best  way 
they  can  help  farmers  raise  and  mar- 
ket top  hogs  is  through  the  price  sys- 
tem. However,  a  lot  of  buyers  still 
deal  in  averages — 220  lb.  hogs  are 
worth  so  much,  240  lb.  worth  so  much, 
etc.  Also,  packers  have  different  de- 
mands, with  the  result  that  there  is 
a  buyer  for  any  kind  of  hog  sent  to 
market.  What  is  a  farmer  to  think, 
when  watching  his  meat-type  200  lb. 
hogs  sell  he  sees  wasty,  240  lb.  hogs 
bringing  as  much  or  more? 

Also  confusing  to  many  farmers  are 
the  terms  "premium"  and  "discount." 
Some  farmers  apparently  believe 
they  will  receive  a  premium  price  for 
high  quality  hogs,  and  be  docked  for 
poor  ones.  However,  this  is  not  a 
common  practice,  as  buyers  always 
buy  hogs  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  re- 
gardless of  quality.  Buyers  on  ter- 
minal markets,  for  example,  have 
been  known  to  offer,  say,  a  dollar 
more  for  one  load  of  hogs,  provided 
the  selling  agency  will  knock  a  dollar 
off  the  price  of  another  load  of  hogs. 

This  is  neither  legally  nor  morally 
justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  selling 
agency,  as  it  is  duty  bound  to  get  the 
top  price  possible  for  each  consignor's 
hogs. 

Still,  many  buyers  at  the  market 
are  encouraging  production  of  meat- 
type  hogs  by  paying  more  for  the 
good  ones.  For  example,  Chicago 
Order  Buyers  takes  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  hogs 
consigned  to  the  Chicago  market — 
but  pays  well  for  them. 

Merle  LeSage,  manager  of  the  order 
buying  firm,  buys  for  small  specialty 
packers  and  believes  that  they,  in 
many  cases,  are  following  the  dic- 
tates of  the  housewife  better  than  the 
major  packers  —  thus  are  helping 
create  a  bigger  pork  market. 

LeSage,  who  believes  that  "house- 
wives forget  price  but  never  forget 
quality,"  cites  the  case  of  one  small 
packer  who  used  to  buy  only  500  top 
quality  hogs  a  day.  "Now  the  same 
packer  is  buying  2,500  hogs  a  day  and 
would  take  more  if  he  could  get  the 
right  kind,"  he  said. 

Now,  what  are  the  various  market- 
ing agencies  doing  to  help  farmers 
raise  and  sell  the  best  kind  of  hogs? 
One  new  idea  now  being  put  to  use 
is  to  furnish  producers  with  a  bro- 
chure developed  by  the  Live  Hog 
Marketing  Committee  of  the  Swine 
Industry  Conference. 

According  to  the  committee,  the 
brochure  —  designed  to  be  included 
with  the  check  in  payment  for  a  man's 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  De 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 
Heifers,  choice 
Heifers,  good 
Cows,  commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows  (330-400) 
Lambs,  choice 
Lambs,  good 
Feeder  lambs 
Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 
Wheat.  No.  2,  hard 
Oats,  No.  2,  white 
Cottonseed  meal.  41% 
Soybean  meal,  44% 
Linseed  meal,  34% 
Tankage,  60% 
Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

Weekly  Dressed  Meat  Prices 


Dec. 

Month 

1960 

Ago 

$28.16 

$25.60 

26.94 

24.42 

23  53 

23.28 

25.56 

23.65 

15X9 

14.82 

18.50 

17.15 

24.50 

25.00 

23.75 

23.00 

18.67 

17.46 

15.59 

15.15 

17.38 

18.30 

15.68 

16  75 

16.95 

16.15 

.97 

1.07 

2.09 

2.06 

.62 

.62 

63  50 

65.00 

46.90 

52.40 

58.50 

57  00 

67.50 

70  00 

19  6 

15.8 

nver) 
Year 
Ago 

$27.94 
26.31 
24.50 

23725 
14.88 
19.81 

25.75 
13.06 
10.44 
18  91 
17.94 
18.00 
1.12 
2.12 
.80 
73.80 
61.90 
78.00 
70.00 
11.4 


(Weekly  average  in 

dollars  per 

100  po 

unds) 

Beef 

Prime  700/800  = 

Choice  600/700  * 

43.17 

4T70 

42.50 

Good 

41.08 

39  87 

40  92 

Veal,  choice 

47.00 

49.25 

47.00 

Lamb 

Prime  45/55  # 

39  33 

41  25 

Choice  55/65  # 

39  33 

41.25 

38.83 

Pork 

Loins,  8/12S 

47  33 

47.85 

37.62 

Butts.   4/8  = 

36.25 

35.80 

28.62 

Hams,   smk,  12/16# 

52.75 

52.50 

47.50 

Picnics,   smk.  4/8# 

33.50 

34.00 

32.00 

Lard    1=  cartons 

15.25 

14.50 

12.83 

Pete  Yarling,  the  Chicago  Producers'  head 
hog  salesman,  helps  farmers  sell  hogs 
better  by  giving  a  daily  market  report 
beamed    over    13    Illinois    radio  stations. 

hogs — will  give  a  farmer  "construc- 
tive, factual  and  practical  informa- 
tion" on  the  quality  of  his  hogs.  It 
shows  what  constitutes  a  quality 
market  hog,  gives  suggestions  for  se- 
lecting breeding  stock,  and  has  a 
place  for  comments  by  the  marketing 
agency. 

The  22  member  associations  of  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producers  Assn. 
have  long  been  following  a  program 
of  informing  and  assisting  producers. 
Methods  vary  between  agencies,  but 
the  following  brief  description  of  the 
hog  department  of  Chicago  Producers 
Commission  Assn.  is  typical  of  what 
is  being  done. 

P.  L.  "Pete"  Yarling,  head  of  the 
Chicago  Producers  hog  department, 
follows  a  policy  of  maximum  contact 
with  farmers.  He  urges  consignors 
to  "come  to  the  yards  and  watch  your 
hogs  sell."  Many  do,  and  are  thus 
able  to  compare  their  hogs  with 
others  on  the  market,  see  what  kind 
of  hog  sells  best,  and  determine 
whether  any  breeding  or  feeding  ad- 
justments need  to  be  made. 

For  those  who  don't  come  to  the 
market,  Yarling  and  his  staff  keep  in 
contact  through  letters,  the  tele- 
phone, and  personal  visits.  Everyone 
who  consigns  hogs  to  Chicago  Pro- 
ducers gets  a  letter  describing  the 
market  for  that  day.  And  to  all  con- 
signors of  25  head  or  more,  Yarling 
sends  a  special  letter  explaining  why 
the  hogs  sold  as  they  did. 

For  example,  a  letter  might  tell  the 
producer:  "They  were  a  meaty  load 
of  hogs  and  we  got  them  sold  at  the 
full  strength  of  the  market."  Or  an- 
other might  say:  "While  your  hogs 
carried  a  good  finish,  they  lacked 
enough  in  attractiveness  to  get  the 
action  we  had  on  the  best  hogs." 

On  their  weekly  trips  to  the  coun- 
try, Chicago  Producers'  hog  salesmen 
often  help  farmers  solve  problems  of 
production,  feeding,  and  buying  and 
selling.  Frequently  they  advise 
farmers  where  to  get  breeding  stock 
to  improve  the  herd,  and  how  to  fin- 
ish hogs  so  they  will  bring  top  market 
prices. 

Another  service  of  Chicago  Pro- 
ducers to  hog  farmers  is  a  daily  radio 
market  report  which  is  beamed  over 
13  Illinois  stations  at  12: 05  p.m.  Other 
stations  transcribe  the  report  and  air 
it  at  a  later  time. 

Yarling  is  pleased  with  the  success 
of  his  program.  "We  think  we  are 
getting  a  pretty  good  market  hog 
now,"  he  says.  "Farmers  have  made 
a  lot  of  progress  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years  and  want  very  much  to  raise 
the  hogs  that  are  right  for  the  mar- 
ket." 

So  perhaps  Dr.  Garrigus  is  not — as 
some  have  said  —  "over-optimistic" 
about  his  170-lb.  hog  of  the  future, 
and  about  his  prediction  of  a  20%  in- 
crease in  per  capita  pork  consump- 
tion. He  didn't  say  these  two  things 
are  pre-destined  to  come  about:  he 
said  the  increase  in  consumption 
could  happen  if  we  produce  the  kind 
of  hog  he  has  described.  And  he 
added,  "we  have  the  tools,  the  vision, 
and  the  leadership  to  do  the  job." 


It's  a  fact... 


A  DOZEN  RATS 
EAT  ENOUGH  FEED 
TO  RAISE  A  HEIFER  ! 


Start  with  two  rats,  in  three  weeks  you've 
got  a  dozen.  And  since  every  chicken- 
killing,  disease-spreading  rat  eats  40  lbs. 
of  feed  a  year,  that  one  nest  of  rats  will 
eat  enough  feed  to  fatten  a  heifer  ...  or 
get  60  broilers  to  market  ...  or  produce 
almost  a  ton  of  milk! 

The  more  rats  eat,  the  more  they  breed 
.  .  .  and  the  more  they  breed,  the  more 
they  eat.  Don't  continue  to  feed  these  ex- 
pensive boarders  . . . 


K/ft  lists 

WITH   BAITS  CONTAINING 


WARFARIN  is  tested  and  certified  by 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


WARFARIN  is  sure  death  to  rats  and  mice! 
With  tasteless,  odorless,  painless  WARFARIN 
baits,  rats  and  mice  never  become  suspicious  or 
bait  shy,  never  build  tolerance.  WARFARIN  is 
the  safest  rodenticide  known!  No  danger  to 
children,  pets  or  livestock  if  used  as  directed. 


Be  sure  the  bait  you  buy 
contains  WARFARIN.  Ask  your 
dealer  before  you  buy.  : 


WISCONSIN  | 
11UMNI 
fUSMKH 
IfOUNDlTIONl 


LOW  COST 

\ 

FEED 

1 

MILL 

Grinds  All  Grains 

Bowsher  All-Purpose  Burr  Mill  gives 
coarse  lo  fine  grind  for  cattle,  hogs  or 
chickens.  Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn, 
dry  or  high  moisture,  oats,  milo  and  all 
small  grains  up  to  170  bu.  per  hour  on 
coarse  ground  shelled  corn  at  regular 
PTO  speed,  or  225  bu.  per  hour  at  1,000 
PTO  speed.  Produces  uniform,  granular 
feed  without  dust. 

Easy  Grinding  Adjustment 

Handwheel  gives  instant  adjustment  for 
any  size  grind.  Hopper  is  only  30"  off 
ground  on  rubber  tires.  PTO  mill  has  8 
ft.  elevator — Spout  turns  in  circle.  Fully 
guaranteed  by  Bowsher  Company — spe- 
cializing in  precision  built  burr  mills 
since  1882.  Send  todav  for  complete  facts 
to  THE  N.  P.  BOWSHEH  CO.,  919  WEB- 
STER ST.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


SAVE  2.  ADDITIONAL  PIGS  PER  LITTER 

^f+Wt^  FAR  ROWING 
STALLS 

•  Keep  sow  from 
crushing  baby 
pigs.  Modern,  sani- 
tary, all  steel.  Sec- 
tions lock  together. 
No  bolts.  Erect  in 
jess  than  30  min- 
utes. Fully  adjust- 
able. Cost  less 
than  rough  lumber. 

Now     available     with  AUTOMATIC 
WATERER    AND   CREEP  FEEDER 
Write  for  FREE  folder,  prices. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  NL-11  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Manufacfureis Ota  full  line  of  (ceding  and  wateiing  equipment.  Also  dis- 
tributed from  plants  at  East  Moline. III.,  KanasCitj.  Mo.,fl  Sioux  Falls.  SJ). 
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Cattle 


Slender  Heifers  Calve  Better 

Slenderize  your  beef  heifers  and 
get  better  calving  results,  according 
to  Oklahoma  State  University  re- 
search. But  mature  cows  can  be 
fat  without  harmful  results,  other 
tests  showed.  OSU  gave  one  lot  of 
heifers  a  ration  adequate  in  nutri- 
ents but  containing  only  enough 
energy  to  maintain  weight  gains  of 
5.0  to  0.75  pounds  daily.  Another  lot 
was  fed  a  full  feed  of  grain.  Just 
prior  to  calving,  the  heifers  on  the 
high  level  of  feed  averaged  over 
400  pounds  heavier  than  the  "diet- 
ing" group.  The  slenderized  heifers 
had  less  trouble  at  calving  time, 
lost  fewer  calves,  and  tended  to 
produce  more  milk  during  lacta- 
tion. In  the  test  with  mature  cows, 
those  which  were  250  to  300  lbs. 
over  normal  weight  at  calving 
time  weaned  calves  slightly  heavier 
than  normal. 

Hybrids  Produce  More  Calves 

Inbred  cattle  produced  about 
10%  fewer  calves  than  did  out- 
breds  and  hybrids  in  six  years  of 
testing  by  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  H.  H.  Stonaker,  conductor 
of  the  research,  exposed  110  two- 
year-old  inbred  Hereford  cows  to 
bulls  and  raised  53  calves  for  a  48% 
calf  crop.  During  the  same  period, 
107  two-year-old  line-cross  Here- 
ford cows  were  bred,  raising  64 


No  Protein  for  Hogs? 

How  would  you  like  to  feed  hogs  a 
well-balanced  ration  from  weaning 
to  market  without  protein  supple- 
ment? Animal  scientists  A.  H.  Jensen 
and  D.  E.  Becker  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  are  searching  for  a  cheap  but 
satisfactory  substitute  for  protein 
supplements  in  hog  rations. 

They're  feeding  several  groups  of 
pigs  from  the  time  they  are  weaned 
until  they  weigh  100  pounds.  Pigs  of 
this  age  need  16%  protein  in  the 
ration,  as  most  hog  producers  know. 
Some  of  the  test  pigs  are  getting  16% 
protein;  others  only  12%.  Pure  amino 
acids  are  being  added  to  the  12% 
rations  so  that  these  pigs  are  actually 
getting  16%  protein  equivalent  be- 
cause amino  acids  are  the  building 
blocks  of  protein. 

These  animal  scientists  explain  that 
pigs  do  not  actually  need  protein — 
they  need  the  amino  acids  that  make 
up  protein.  So  it  seems  logical  that  if 
amino  acids  could  be  substituted  for 
part  of  the  ration,  maybe  it'll  work 
for  all  the  protein.  At  present  amino 
acids  cost  more  than  protein  but  in- 
creased production  could  lower  their 


Choosing  the  4-H  Lamb 

4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  choosing 
lambs  for  projects  should  select 
thrifty,  meaty  lambs;  use  sound  man- 
agement practices,  and  feed  an  ade- 
quate ration,  asserts  Dave  Williams, 
University  of  Nebraska.  In  selecting 
lambs,  Williams  emphasizes  depth  of 
body,  width  of  top,  strength  of  back, 
squareness  of  dock  and  plumpness  of 
leg.  Market  lambs  may  be  either  pure- 
bred, grade  or  crossbred,  but  should 
be  mutton-type  breeds  such  as  South- 
down, Shropshire,  Suffolk,  Hamp- 
shire or  Cheviot. 

Shear  lambs  in  late  May  or  early 
June  if  planning  an  exhibit.  Sheared 
lambs  are  cooler  and  easier  to  keep 
on  feed  and  require  less  time  and 
work  for  grooming.  Drench  lambs 
with  phenothiazine  as  they  start  feed- 
ing in  order  to  control  internal  para- 
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calves  for  a  60%  calf  crop.  In  cows 
three  years  old  and  over,  390  in- 
breds  raised  291  calves  for  a  75% 
calf  crop.  This  compares  with  416 
line-cross  cows  in  the  same  age 
bracket  which  raised  355  calves  for 
an  85%  calf  crop. 

Feed  for  Juicy  Carcasses 

In  telling  farmers  how  to  feed  their 
cattle  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
s  u  m  e  r  preference  for  tenderness, 
juiciness  and  flavor  in  beef,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  animal  scientist 
O.  E.  Kolari  cites  these  general  points. 

•  Cattle  fed  for  longer  periods  usu- 
ally have  carcasses  grading  higher 
than  short-fed  cattle  on  similar  ra- 
tions. 

•  Carcasses  of  cattle  fed  in  drylot 
tend  to  grade  higher  than  those  of 
animals  fed  the  same  length  of  time 
on  pasture. 

•  For  best  carcass  quality,  protein 
content  of  cattle  rations  should  range 
from  9V2  to  11%. 

•  Full  feeding  grain  usually  re- 
sults in  higher  carcass  grades  and 
juicier — and  perhaps  even  more  ten- 
der— cuts  than  limited  grain;  espe- 
cially with  younger  cattle. 

•  A  period  of  slow  growth,  for  ex- 
ample when  range  cattle  are  win- 
tered on  a  minimum  of  feed,  usually 
won't  lower  carcass  grade. 

•  Feed  additives  at  proper  levels 
normally  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
carcass  quality. 


Hogs 


cost  and  provide  hog  producers  with 
a  nutritionally  sound  method  of 
stretching  their  protein  supply. 

One  Hog  House  is  Best 

Six  factors  favor  farrow-to-finish 
swine  housing,  asserts  Don  Jedele,  ag 
engineer,  University  of  Illinois.  These 
are:  (1)  Management  ability  and 
preference  of  the  farmer;  (2)  Re- 
quirements for  disease  control;  (3) 
Stress  on  the  pigs;  (4)  Higher  re- 
quirements for  environmental  con- 
trol; (5)  Water  and  feed  distribution; 
and  (6)  Manure  removal  and  dis- 
posal. The  seventh  factor  (type  and 
location  of  old  farm  buildings  that 
can  be  used  for  swine)  favors  more 
than  one  building  in  the  swine  enter- 
prise. 

Many  farms  have  old  poultry 
houses  or  horse  barns  that  can  be 
converted  for  hog  housing.  There  is  a 
need  to  develop  a  standard  unit  of  hog 
housing  in  multiples  of  eight  (a  unit 
of  eight  sows  and  litters)  because 
multiples  of  eight  fit  into  several 
common  management  requirements. 
Such  a  standard  unit  could  lower  the 
costs  of  buildings,  ventilating  sys- 
tems, air  conditioners,  feeders  and 
other  items. 


Sheep 


sites.  Start  lambs  on  a  bulky  ration 
such  as  y2  lb.  of  good,  leafy  alfalfa 
hay  and  a  limited  amount  of  whole 
oats.  Bran  may  be  used  instead  of 
oats. 

Feed  a  ration  that  lambs  will  clean 
up  in  a  few  minutes  and  increase  the 
ration  gradually  until  they  are  on 
full-feed  in  about  two  weeks.  After 
lambs  are  on  full-feed,  be  sure  they 
receive  a  balanced  ration  including 
all  the  hay  they  want  plus  what  grain 
they  will  clean  up  twice  a  day. 

Care  of  Pee-Wee  Lambs 

Pee-Wee  lambs  can  be  turned  into 
profitable  animals  with  a  little  extra 
work  and  attention.  There  are  sev- 
eral causes  for  Pee- Wees  (or  late 
lambs)  such  as  summer  heat,  poor 
feed,  needle  grass,  internal  parasites, 
late  birth  and  lack  of  milk.  If  these 


QNE  OF  THE  LARGEST  single 
consignments  of  feeder  cattle  to 
be  processed  through  the  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Union  Stockyards  last  fall  was 
this  lot  of  186  head  of  yearling  Angus 
steers. 

The  steers  were  purchased  in  a 
feeder  calf  sale  at  Cookeville,  Tenn., 
in  1959  by  Harry  and  Wayne  Press- 
nell,  Columbia,  Tenn.  The  Pressnells 
paid  340  per  lb.  for  the  approximate- 
ly 400-lb.  calves,  then  put  them  on 
high  grade  pasture  plus  2  lbs.  of  corn 
and  1  lb.  protein  supplement. 

When  sold  through  Producers 
Livestock  Marketing  Assn.  at  Nash- 
ville recently,  the  Choice  steers  aver- 


Under  the  one-building  system, 
farmers  confine  pigs  to  the  farrowing 
house  area  from  birth  to  market. 
Pigs  raised  in  a  two-building  system 
are  farrowed  in  one  building  and  then 
at  weaning,  switched  to  a  growing- 
finishing  building.  The  three-building 
system  uses  a  farrowing  house,  a 
nursery  for  early  weaned  pigs  and  a 
finishing  house.  To  handle  the  same 
number  of  hogs,  it  is  cheaper  to  build 
one  farrow-to-finish  house  than  a 
two-  or  three-building  system  where 
hog  housing  sits  idle  for  part  of  the 
growing  period. 

Evansville  Sets  Hog  Record 

Every  day  during  December  was  a 
record-breaker  for  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers Commission  Assn.,  Evans- 
ville, Ind.  On  Dec.  1,  1960,  the  asso- 
ciation passed  its  old  mark — set  in 
1959— of  283,289  hogs  handled  dur- 
ing one  year.  A.  H.  Ludwig,  man- 
ager, said  he  expected  the  associa- 
tion to  have  handled  more  than  300,- 
000  hogs  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Evansville  Union  Stock  Yards  also 
expected  1960  receipts  to  break  the 
previous  record,  set  in  1957,  when 
580,880  hogs   passed   through  the 


lambs  are  weaned,  dipped  and 
treated  for  internal  parasites  they 
usually  bounce  back  to  thriftiness. 
Pee-Wees  might  be  a  good  project 
for  one  of  the  youngsters.  If  he  can 
make  a  profit  on  them,  he  is  on  his 
way  to  becoming  a  good  sheepman. 

Wean  Lambs  Away  from  Ewes 

Weaning  lambs  early  and  separat- 
ing them  from  ewes  on  pastures  re- 
duced internal  parasites  in  a  two- 
year  study  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Lambs  weaned  and  kept  on  pas- 
ture showed  only  38  worm  eggs  per 
gram  of  feces.  Lambs  kept  on  pasture 
with  ewes  during  the  same  period 
had  a  build-up  of  3,800  eggs  per  gram 
of  feces.  Lambs  kept  in  drylot,  with 
ewes  brought  in  daily  from  the  pas- 
ture for  nursing,  showed  no  evidence 
of  internal  parasites.  The  research  in- 


aged  781  lbs.  each  and  were  bought 
by  John  Hazzard  &  Son,  Deerfield, 
Mich.,  for  240  a  lb.  The  animals  will 
go  to  feedlots  near  Deerfield  where 
they  will  be  on  a  full  ration  of  high 
moisture  early  harvested  corn  and 
protein  supplement  for  200  days. 

The  steers  will  be  fed  by  Carl 
Bartholomew,  Blissfield,  Mich.,  and 
will  be  marketed  as  finished  animals 
through  Michigan  Livestock  Ex- 
change, Detroit.  From  left  to  right  in 
the  picture  are  J.  O.  Baker,  Pressnell 
farm  manager;  Wayne  Pressnell.  con- 
signor; Tom  Hazzard,  buyer,  and  D. 
A.  Derryberry,  manager  of  Nashville 
Producers,  who  handled  the  sale. 


yards.  Records  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1960  showed  that  520,169 
head  had  been  handled.  This  com- 
pares with  486,930  handled  during 
the  first  10  months  of  1959. 

Lagoons  for  Hog  Manure 

Hog  producers  can  eliminate  the 
costs  of  spreading  manure  by  build- 
ing a  lagoon.  This  system  does  away 
with  storage  tank,  pumping  and 
spreading  equipment.  Liquid  manure 
flows  into  a  lagoon  or  pond  where  it 
is  stabilized  by  bacterial  action. 
There  is  some  loss  in  fertility  value, 
but  the  savings  in  labor  and  equip- 
ment offset  this  loss,  asserts  Leo 
Lucas,  University  of  Illinois. 

One  lagoon  can  serve  several  build- 
ings. Pipe  manure  to  it  through  6  to 
8-inch  sewer  tile  sloped  2  ft.  per  100 
ft.  Provide  at  least  15  sq.  ft.  of  water- 
surface  area  for  each  hog,  the  more 
manure  is  diluted  the  better.  Build 
the  lagoon  at  least  6  ft.  deep,  with 
level  bottom,  and  8  ft.  wide  embank- 
ments. Minimum  liquid  depth  should 
be  3  ft.,  maximum  5  ft.  Divert  storm 
water  and  surface  run-off  away  from 
the  lagoon.  Seed  embankments  with 
grass  above  water  level  and  put  up 
a  sign  indicating  contents. 


dicates  that  early  weaning  virtually 
eliminates  the  need  for  drenching  and 
assures  bigger  healthier  lambs. 

10  Lambs  from  100  Ewes  at  90° 

Sheepmen  have  known  for  years 
that  the  ram's  fertility  is  adversely 
affected  by  temperatures  of  90°  F.  or 
higher.  Last  season  Ray  Dutt,  re- 
search geneticist,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, found  that  ewes  (as  he  had 
suspected)  were  similarly  affected. 
When  temperatures  at  breeding  were 
90°  F.  or  more,  the  eggs  of  only  50  of 
100  ewes  will  be  fertilized.  If  high 
temperatures  continue  for  several 
days  after  breeding,  only  10%  of 
these  fertilized  eggs  will  develop  in- 
to normal  embryos. 

Conclusion:  Only  10  in  100  ewes 
bred  in  high  temperatures  can  be  ex- 
pected to  complete  lambing. 
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For  Ynur  Needle 


1  .£?."erns. 


7005 — Lively  rooster  motifs  ore  a  combina- 
tion of  embroidery  ond  applique.  Trim  towels, 
curtains,  pillows,  cloths.  Motifs  8  x  10'/i 
inches. 

7499 — This  stunning  spread  is  a  combina- 
tion of  cross-stitch  wreaths  and  quilting. 
Make  in  blocks  or  all  one  piece.  Transfer  of 
12  wreaths,  two  quilting  designs;  charts. 

7214 — Gala  half-aprons.  Deep  pockets  are 
so  handy — so  pretty,  too,  trimmed  with  jumbo 
cross-stitch.  Gift  perfect,  bazaar  hits,  too. 
Transfers,  directions  for  two  aprons. 

7123 — Join  star-studded  medallions  for  bed- 
spread and  dresser  set;  make  small  articles, 
too.  Crochet  directions  for  12-inch  medallion 
in  No.  30  cotton. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for 
.EACH  pattern  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
'STOCK    PRODUCER,    268,  Needlework 

Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 

Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5* 

each  for  lst-class  mailing. 
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The  PRODUCER 


Kennedy  Will  Be  Cautious 


$u   Sylvia  jPor 


PRESIDENT  Kennedy  will  act  with 
extreme  caution  in  the  field  of 
money  policies  when  he  takes  office 
in  January.  He  will  appoint  to  key 
financial  positions  men  who  have  the 
respect  not  only  of  our  nation's  but 
also  the  free  world's  bankers.  He  will 
act  courageously  and  quickly  to  pro- 
tect the  soundness  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 
He  will  pleasantly  astound  critics 
who  have  denounced  him  as  an  irre- 
sponsible radical  set  to  spend  us  into 
bankruptcy. 

He  will  do  all  these  things  because 
he  Must  do  them. 

And  the  reason 
he  must  is  that  for 
the  first  time  in 
over  a  generation 
—  in  the  lifetime 
of  any  American 
under  40  years  of 
age  —  a  President 
is  taking  office  at 
a  time  when  the 
U.S.  dollar  is 
under  attack  and  sylvia  porter 
its  rank  as  the  mightiest  currency 
in  the  world  is  being  openly  ques- 
tioned. 

If  he  doesn't  do  them,  he  could  set 
in  motion  a  massive  flight  from  our 
currency,  bring  about  the  "unthink- 
able crisis"  that  could  topple  us  from 
our  position  as  leader  of  the  free 
world.  The  last  thing  Kennedy  would 
want  to  create  at  the  start  of  his  Ad- 
ministration would  be  a  crisis  of  this 
nature! 

Kennedy  is  as  aware  as  any  in- 
formed American  that  gold  is  flowing 
out  of  our  country  now  at  a  pace 
which  cannot  be  tolerated  indefinite- 
ly. He  is  as  aware  as  you  are  or  I  am 
that  actions  considered  financially 
reckless  on  his  part  could  shatter  the 
confidence  of  foreigners  who  have 
huge  claims  against  our  gold  reserves 
and  could  speed  up  the  drain  on  us. 

He  knows  it  is  important  for  him 
to  honor  his  pledge  "I  shall  not  de- 
value the  dollar  from  its  present  rate. 
Rather,  I  shall  defend  its  present 
value  and  its  soundness."  He  realizes 
it  is  more  important  for  him  to  act  to 
eliminate  the  cause  of  this  gold  out- 
flow —  which  is  that  for  years  we 
have  been  spending  more  dollars 
abroad  than  foreigners  have  been 
spending  here,  and  as  a  result  they 


have  been  building  up  billions  of 
dollars  of  claims  against  us. 

This  is  why  I  feel  sure  that 
Kennedy  will  act  with  caution  and 
that  he  will  proceed  to: 

(1)  Initiate  at  once  new  negotia- 
tions with  other  nations  to  knock 
down  restrictions  against  our  imports 
of  goods  so  that  we  can  sell  more 
abroad.  Those  tariff  and  quota  re- 
strictions are  hangovers  from  a  time 
when  other  nations  couldn't  afford  to 
let  our  goods  come  in  because  they 
were  so  short  of  dollars.  Now  they're 
not  short  of  dollars.  The  barriers  are 
obsolete.  They  must  be  brought 
down. 

(2)  Negotiate  simultaneously  for 
the  elimination  of  limitations  on  the 
movement  of  foreign  investment  cap- 
ital into  our  country.  These  limita- 
tions also  are  obsolete  and  unfair, 
must  be  removed. 

(3)  Insist  that  our  newly  prosper- 
ous allies  take  over  much  more  of 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  free 
world's  military  defenses  and  of  aid- 
ing underdeveloped  nations.  The  Ei- 
senhower Administration  has  started 
in  this  direction;  Kennedy's  Admin- 
istration will  follow  through. 

(4)  Work  for  tax  reform  measures 
which  will  spur  U.S.  companies  to 
spend  more  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment —  such  as  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion— so  that  our  factories  will  be- 
come more  modern  and  can  produce 
quality  goods  at  prices  which  will  be 
competitive  with  the  output  of  the 
modernized  plants  of  West  Europe. 

(5)  Make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  Independence  of  our 
Federal  Reserve  System,  for  any 
move  of  this  sort  would  dangerously 
undermine  foreign  confidence  in  the 
new  Administration's  willingness  to 
combat  inflation,  defend  the  dollar. 

(6)  Emphasize  that  the  Democratic 
Administration  is  determined  to  get 
our  economy  back  on  an  uptrend 
without  inflation  and  back  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  soon  as  the  current 
recession  can  be  ended. 

These  steps  are  imperative.  They 
are  logical.  They  are  conservative 
in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  Actu- 
ally, in  fancier  words,  President  Ken- 
nedy has  placed  himself  on  record 
as  dedicated  to  taking  them. 


■Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


TNTRODUCE  A  NEW  DISH  to  your  family  this  month.  Tropical  Lamb 
Riblets  might  be  just  that  "something  different"  to  add  sparkle  to  your 
menus.  The  lamb  riblets  are  cooked  with  a  flavorful  sauce  made  of 
pineapple  and  lemon  juice,  molasses,  soy  sauce,  onion  and  celery.  The 
lamb  is  ideally  served  on  a  bed  of  fluffy  white  rice. 

TROPICAL  LAMB  RIBLETS 

3  pounds  lamb  riblets 

2  tablespoons  lard  or  drippings 
y2  cup  chopped  onion 

IV2  cups  diced  celery 
1  teaspoon  salt 
',4  teaspoon  pepper 
t',2  cups  pineapple  juice 
V2  cup  water 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

1  teaspoon  bead  molasses 

3  tablespoons  soy  sauce 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

3  tablespoons  water 

Brown  the  lamb  riblets  in  lard  or  drippings.  Pour  off  drippings. 
Add  onion,  celery,  salt,  pepper,  pineapple  juice,  V2  cup  water,  lemon 
juice,  molasses  and  soy  sauce.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  IV2  hours  or 
until  tender.  Mix  cornstarch  with  3  tablespoons  of  water.  Add  corn- 
starch mixture  to  riblets  and  cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  thickened. 
Four  to  6  servings. 


Bright  Stitchery 


IWdUcraft  Patterns 


Send    25<f  for 
book   of  100 
patterns. 


904 — Add  a  touch  of  Victorian  charm  to 
any  room  with  these  sentimental  samplers. 
Antiques  are  in  simple  embroidery.  Transfer 
of  two  8'  2  x  16-inch  samplers. 

7228 — Cross-stitch  motifs  that  look  like 
gingham  applique.  Quick  color  for  kitchen  or 
guest  towels.  Transfer  of  six  motifs  6'/i  x 
6V2  inches;  directions. 

7142 — Tulip  quilt  in  easy  applique.  Use 
scraps  of  gayest  colors.  Finish  quilt  with 
bright  calico  border.  Pottern  of  applique 
patches;  directions. 

857 — Jumbo-knit  jacket  to  top  your  Spring 
fashions.  Cables  add  smart  texture  accent. 
Use  large  needles,  two  strands  of  knitting 
worsted.  Directions  for  sizes  32-34;  36-38  in- 
cluded in  pattern. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for 
EACH  pattern  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlework 
Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5<£ 
each  for  lst-class  mailing. 
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Time  Td  Sew  For  Spring 


4S93 — Cut  for  comfort,  eosy  to  sew — no  waist 
seam.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2. 
Size   I6V2  tokes  4'/b   yards  35-inch   fabric.  50c\ 

9108 — Bias-cut  panel,  open  collar  add  fashion 
interest  to  this  neat  casual.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size  16  takes  5'/4 
yards  35-inch  fabric.  50;. 

4737 — Pretty  duster  with  tabbed  pockets,  in- 
verted back  pleat.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women's 
Sizes  36  to  48.  Size  36  takes  5 '/a  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  35c. 

9208 — Wide    collar,    whirly    skirt — what  more 
could    a    little   girl   ask   for?   Printed    Pattern  in 
Child's   Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,   10.  Size  6  takes  2% 
'  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35c 

|  4986 — Busy-day  favorite.  Yoke  and  sleeves  are 
cut  in  one;  skirt  is  easy  4-gore.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16  takes  4</2  yards 
39-inch  fabric.  35c 

4972 — Smart  cut  of  collar  adds  a  dash  of  fash- 
ion to  this  simple  shirtstyle.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24i/2.  Size  16'A  takes  45/8 
yards  35-inch  fabric.  35c 


4593 

SIZES 
14V4-24V4 


9208  sizes  2-10 


4972 

SIZES 
14'/2— 24V4 


PATTERNS  4593,  9108   are   FIFTY   CENTS  each. 

PATTERNS  4737,  9208,  4986,  4972  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each. 


Pattern 
Number 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name 


Street  or  RFD 
City  


State 


o^od   °rder  (with   coin)   to:    NATIONAL   LIVE   STOCK    PRODUCER,    199,    Pattern  Department, 

iit  WcV  11  ■  St,reet'  New  York  n<  New  York-  Aa"d  10*  eoeh  for  lst-class  moiling.  Send 
35c  for  full-color  Fashion  Catalog. 
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Greet  1961  With  Baked  Ham 

i3y  Rebecca  tjoung 


YS7HETHER  YOU'RE  PLANNING 
late  evening  entertaining  or  the 
first  dinner  of  the  new  year,  a  juicy 
baked  ham  shining  with  a  glistening 
glaze  would  be  an  elegant  entree. 

Or  you  could  plan  two  or  three 
meals  at  one  time  around  the  ham. 
Serve  the  whole  decorated  ham  for 
the  first  meal.  For  the  second,  serve 
ham  and  corn  —  southern  style.  A 
third  meal  could  be  built  around  de- 
licious ham-pineapple  fritters. 

Here  are  the  latest  recommenda- 
tions for  roasting  ham.  First,  place  the 
ham  fat  side  up  on  a  rack  in  an  open 
roasting  pan.  (Basting  is  entirely 
eliminated  with  the  fat  side  up.) 
You'll  know  exactly  when  the  roast 
is  done  if  you  use  a  roast  meat  ther- 
mometer. Insert  it  in  the  meaty  sec- 
tion of  the  ham  but  not  in  the  fat  or 
on  bone.  Leave  the  pan  uncovered 
and  roast  in  a  slow  oven  (300°  F.  to 
325°  F.)  for  18  to  20  minutes  per  lb. 
The  thermometer  will  register  160° 
when  the  ham  is  done. 

For  an  attractive  ham  glaze,  com- 
bine 1  cup  brown  sugar,  1  tablespoon 
flour,  1  teaspoon  dry  mustard,  1 
tablespoon  vinegar  and  3  tablespoons 
of  frozen  orange  juice  concentrate. 
Stir  until  smooth.  About  20  minutes 
before  the  ham  is  done,  remove  it 
from  the  oven,  spread  the  glaze  mix- 
ture over  its  surface,  and  return  to 
the  oven.  When  done,  remove  ham 
from  oven  and  decorate  with  half 
slices  of  pineapple  centered  with 
bright  red  maraschino  cherries. 

Carving  the  ham  is  easier  if  the 
meat  is  firm.  This  is  why  a  15  to  20 
minute  period  is  suggested  to  allow 
the  meat  to  "set"  after  it  comes  from 
the  oven  and  before  carving. 

With  the  baked  ham,  serve  a  sweet 
potato  casserole  and  hot  buttered 
green  beans  topped  with  slivered 
toasted  almonds.  Your  salad  can  be 
a  gay  cranberry-nut  gelatin  combi- 
nation. Hot  corn  bread  squares  are 
excellent  and  for  dessert  bring  on  a 
feathery-light  coconut  cake.  Your 
cake  might  be  lemon  filled,  then 
frosted  with  a  7-minute  icing  and 
generously  sprinkled  with  coconut. 

For  your  planned  second  meal 
you'll  find  this  ham  and  corn — south- 


For  a  late  New  Year's  Eve  supper  or  din- 
ner on  New  Year's  Day,  try  this  tempting 
baked  ham  decorated  with  an  orange  glaze, 
pineapple  slices,  and  maraschino  cherries. 

ern-style — a  delicious,  and  different 
casserole.  Combine  3  cups  of  diced 
cooked  ham,  1  package  ( 10  oz.)  frozen 
lima  beans  cooked,  1  can  (16  oz.) 
cream-style  corn,  2  tablespoons  of 
grated  onion  and  Vz  teaspoon  of  pre- 
pared mustard.  Cook  until  heated 
through.  Then  pour  into  a  greased  2- 
quart  baking  dish. 

For  the  Corn  Bread  Topping,  sift 
together  V\  cup  of  sifted  enriched 
flour,  Vi  cup  of  yellow  corn  meal,  1 
teaspoon  baking  powder  and  %  tea- 
spoon salt.  Then  combine  1  slightly 
beaten  egg  and  Vz  cup  of  milk  with 
2  tablespoons  of  melted  lard.  Add  to 
the  sifted  ingredients  and  stir  only 
until  the  dry  ingredients  are  mois- 
tened. Pour  the  corn  bread  batter 
over  the  top  of  the  ham  mixture  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°  F.)  until 
golden  brown,  20  to  30  minutes.  This 
makes  4  to  6  servings. 

To  prepare  ham  and  pineapple  frit- 
ters you  need  2  cups  of  ground  cooked 
ham.  First,  drain  Vz  cup  of  crushed 
pineapple.  Then  sift  together  %  cup 
of  sifted  enriched  flour,  1  Vz  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Add  1  teaspoon  sugar,  V3  cup  milk 
and  1  egg,  beaten.  Mix  until  smooth. 
Fold  in  ham  and  pineapple.  Drop  by 
teaspoonsful  into  deep  hot  lard  (350° 
F.)  and  fry  until  golden  brown  on  all 
sides.  Drain  on  absorbent  paper. 
Serve  with  sirup.  This  makes  30  small 
fritters. 
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Your  muffins  will  be  lighter  if 
you'll  warm  the  greased  pan  in  the 
oven  before  pouring  in  the  batter. 

Save  blankets  that  are  too  worn  for 
use  and  stitch  two  or  three  of  them 
together  as  an  interlining  of  a  com- 
forter. 

Use  a  rotary  egg  beater  instead  of 
a  spoon  to  whip  your  fudge  and  it 
will  be  smoother  and  creamier  in 
much  less  time. 

To  remove  spots  from  suede  shoes, 
try  rubbing  them  lightly  with  an 
emery  board  and  then  steaming  them 
over  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  The  suede 
will  look  like  new. 

Improve  the  flavor  of  tea  by  adding 
a  little  grated  orange  rind.  The  tea 
will  also  require  less  sugar. 

When  washing  a  garment  that  fades 
easily,  try  adding  a  tablespoonful  of 
black  pepper  to  the  water  in  which 
it  is  washed. 

If  your  cake  icing  becomes  grainy, 
try  adding  a  pinch  of  salt  with  the 
other  ingredients  for  your  next  batch. 

Heat  the  knife  first  if  you  wish  to 
slice  warm  bread  without  crumbling. 


Raisins  won't  stick  to  the  food 
chopper  if  you'll  pour  hot  water  over 
them  just  before  grinding. 

Protect  rubber  boots  that  are  not 
in  use  by  propping  them  upright  with 
cardboard  inserted  on  the  inside  of 
the  boot. 

Restore  rhinestone  jewelry  that  has 
lost  its  luster  by  soaking  in  gasoline 
for  about  15  minutes  and  then  rub- 
bing it  gently  with  a  flannel  cloth. 

Put  a  piece  of  adhesive  tape  over 
the  ball  of  your  thumb  before  you 
start  peeling  large  quantities  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  It  will  guard  against 
cuts. 

Always  iron  glazed  chintz  on  the 
right  side  with  as  much  pressure  as 
possible  to  bring  out  the  luster. 

To  remove  auto  grease  from 
clothing,  rub  the  garment  with  mag- 
nesia. Let  stand  several  days,  then 
brush  with  a  soft  cloth. 

Your  broom  will  last  longer  if 
you'll  dip  it  into  hot  salted  water  oc- 
casionally. 

You  can  remove  stains  from  china 
with  salt  and  vinegar. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SAIE  OR  WANTED 

HEREFORD  BEEF  Calves  $95,  guaranteed,  free 
delivery.  Speers  Hereford  Farms,  Belle  Ver- 
non, Pa.  WA-9-8881. 

WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams.  Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered. H.  L.  Clapp,  Burlington.  Wisconsin. 
SHEEP — Keep  in  line  with  progress  and 
Profits.  Get  Hampshire  Sheep.  For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association.  Stuart,  Iowa. 
CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie.  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
ENORMOUS  CALVES.  Hybrid  calves  from 
your  cows  by  CHAROLAIS  bulls  will  actually 
weigh  100  pounds  more  at  weaning — 200  more 
as  yearlings.  For  proof  of  performance  on 
sensibly  priced  papered  CHAROLAIS,  write 
Lamme  Farms,  Laclede  68,  Missouri. 
THERE  ISN'T  another  breed  in  the  world 
that  will  compare  with  the  English  Large 
Black  for  cross-breeding.  Cross  the  English 
Large  Black  female  with  a  Landrace,  York- 
shire. Duroc  or  any  good  American  bacon 
or  meat  type  boar,  and  you  will  have  pigs 
that  go  to  market  faster  and  make  you  more 
money.  Send  for  catalogue,  photos,  cross- 
breeding folder.  Tweddle  Farms,  Fergus.  On- 
tario. Canada. 

FREE  PICTURES  and  Brochure  on  our  Quality 
Charolais  herd.  Breeding  stock  and  frozen  se- 
men for  sale.  Write  Litton  Charolais  Ranch, 
Chillicothe  8,  Missouri. 

RED  ANGUS  Cattle  —  Registered  Breeding 
Stock  available.  Heifers,  cows,  and  bulls  with 
performance  records — Excellent  for  Cross- 
breeding. Prairie  City  Farms.  Marshall.  Okla- 
homa. 

CHAROLAIS  CATTLE— good  pictures  and 
complete  information  Free.  Write  Parkin 
Ranch,  Route  2,  Springdale  2.  Arkansas. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— SHEEP— 212  yearling  and  two 
year  old  ewes.  Cross  bred,  out  of  Ramboulette 
Ewes  and  by  Suffolk  Bucks.  Bred  to  Suffolk 
Bucks  and  lambing  now.  Average  weight  115 
lbs.  Ages  guaranteed.  Ben  O.  Choate,  Dudley 
2-2548.  Celina,  Texas. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40f  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30(-  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100.  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada 

FLORIDA— 5  ACRES  $695— $10  month— no  in- 
terest.  Send  $10  for  contract  and  full  informa- 
tion on  this  amazing  tropical  south  Florida  land 
offer.  You  must  be  convinced  this  is  best  land 
bargain  in  Florida  or  deposit  refunded.  Webb 
Realty  Corporation.  11575  N.  W.  Seventh  Ave- 
nue., Dept.   LSP  Miami  50,  Florida.  AD59021 

(C)  (7)  

BEEF  FARM,  315  acres,  264  cultivated.  Two 
big  barns,  farm  house,  other  buildings.  River 
on  land.  Near  railroad.  On  State  Highway, 
one  mile  from  college  town,  25  miles 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Asking  $200  acre.  Con- 
tact William  E.  McEwen,  Realtor,  River  Falls. 
Wisconsin. 

FOR  RENT— 248  acre  productive  farm  on  live- 
stock  lease,  with  goal  to  feed  entire  crop. 
Dick  Reeser.  Maroa.  Illinois 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER.  Modern  7-room 
frame  house  on  100'  x  179'  lot.  Garage,  $12,900. 
Resort  area  of  Wauconda,  111.  Good  schools  & 
shopping.  Sell  on  contract.  Stewart  Byrne, 
CLearbrook  5-4330,  210  East  Highland  St.,  Mt. 
Prospect,  111. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderbird. 
$4  00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

FREE     80-Page     Catalog.     Western  saddles, 

riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 

Box  1864— A7,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  

FROM  OLD  MEXICO:  Authentic  Rhythm  In- 
struments. Free  Circular.  Fiesta,  Box  3034, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

ONLY  25<  for  World's  most  beautiful  colored 
dahlia  catalog.  100  illustrated.  Ready  January. 
Swan  Island  Dahlias,  Box  901J,  Canby,  Oregon. 
POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 

LOST  HAIR  now  being  regrown  by  capsule. 
Research  data,  booklet  on  hair.  Free.  Basic 
Remedies.   Dept.   WN-7,   Monmouth,  Oregon. 

DON'T  SLIP  into  a  hospital.  Wear  Bailey's 
new  ice-grippers.  Extremely  simple  and  fast 
to  put  on  and  take  off.  Using  one  hand  only, 
one  size  fits  boy's,  men's,  shoes,  boots.  $1  98 
pair  postpaid.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Or  send  for  free  folder.  Bailey  Manufactur- 
ing, Box  35,  Cabanne  Station,  St.  Louis  (12), 
Missouri.  Patent  Pending.  Agents  Wanted. 
SAUDI  ARABIA  Catalogue  $1.50  only  15c  with 
approvals.  Jean's  Stamp  Den,  40  Plaza  Place, 
Pleasantville.  N.  J. 

HOLD-TITE  Cattle  Chute  Gate  Hardware 
helps  you  build  a  Low  Cost.  Stanchion  Type. 
Holding  Gate.  Write  for  literature  and  price. 
May  Mfg.  Company,  Dept.  Nl,  Baring,  Mo. 
MAKE  YOUR  WILL!  Two  approved  Will 
Forms  and  simple  "Instructions  Guide''  only 
$1.00.  National,  Box  48313NL,  Los  Angeles  48, 
Calif. 


FREE-ZIPPER  Lubricating  Stick  and  Brochure. 
End  zipper  failures!  Send  10c  to  cover  mailing 
and  handling.  Paris  Services,  429  St.  Clair, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

SUPER  ATOM  Fence  Charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insula- 
tors on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts. 
Two- Year  Parts  Warranty.  20-day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher  Corp.,  Dept.,  NL.  Owosso, 
Michigan. 

DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men's  suits  $4  95: 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld,  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn   12,  N.  Y. 


100.000  PRODUCTS  Wholesale!  Terrific  bar- 
gains! United  Wholesalers.  1265-M  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS— DEALERS— FARMERS— up  to  $250 
weekly.  Represent  highly  rated,  well  estab- 
lished firm  your  area.  Products  nationally  ad- 
vertised— needed  by  every  farmer.  Proven  sales 
plan.  No  investment.  Free  sample.  Ideal  prop- 
osition for  seed  corn  and  feed  men.  Farm 
Products,  283  No.  Main,  Rochelle,  111. 
GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4 .50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way.  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-G3,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 


SUCCESSFUL  TAX  deductible,  home  business 
plan.  Only  $1.00.  Incoplan,  1087  Yorktown, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible!  Details, 
$1.  Treasury,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  NP-2 
N.  Y. 

WANT  A  diesel  job?  Higher  pay?  Advance- 
ment? We  can  help  you  qualify!  Complete 
diesel,  tractor  and  heavy  equipment  and 
Cummins  Diesel  Engine  Shop-method  home 
training  courses  available.  Write  today.  Inter- 
state Training  Service.  Dept.  B-74,  Portland 
12.  Oregon. 

EARN  $12,000  YEARLY,  Only  2  sales  daily, 
books  show  how.  Enclose  $1.50  Complete  serv- 
ice $3  00,  Mclntyre,  Box  342,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

JEEPS— $223.00.  TRUCKS— $212.00.  Tractors— 
$68  00.  Tools,  Guns,  Typical  Government  Sur- 
plus Prices  Buy  direct.  List  of  Depots,  Pro- 
cedure. Full  details  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises  Wall  Street  Box  402-R5.  New 
York  5.   

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  TAGS,  chains,  nylon  rope  sets.  Ank- 
lets,  rugged  Eartags  legible  50  ft.  Samples. 
Nearest  dealer.    Bock's  Equip.,   Mattoon,  111. 

 STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES  

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$11  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous.  Free 
Veterinary  List.  VETCO,  Box  6305,  Minne- 
apolis 23,  Minnesota. 

FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

 BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS  

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  251.  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio 

 RABBITS  

RAISE  RABBITS  on  $500  month  plan.  Free 
details.  White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon  14,  Ohio. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  by  co-operative 
publisher:  circular  free.  Forum  Publishing 
Company,   324  Newbury  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

 EARTHWORMS  

BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  teach  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell.  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL— 
Hybrid  red  wigglers— 3000— $5.95.  5000— $8  95, 
10,000 — $16.95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia. 


 CHICKENS  

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters. Heavy  Producing  DANISH  BROWN 
LEGHORN  chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special 
prices,  free  information.  Smith  Chickeries.  450 
Monroe  Street,  Mexico,  Missouri. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED 

OLD  COINS  Bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Il- 
lustrated Catalog  25*.  Hutchinson's,  Box  4747, 
Philadelphia   34,  Pennsylvania. 

$750,000,000.00  SEARCH  FOR  RARE  COINS. 
We  pay  up  to:  Cents  before  1934.  $10,000.00; 
Nickels  before  1945,  $15,500.00;  Dimes  before 
1946.  $5,600.00;  Quarters  before  1940.  $5.100  00; 
Half-dollars  before  1948.  $5,200.00;  Silver  dol- 
lars before  1936,  $17,500.00:  Gold  coins,  over 
$30,000.00.  Hundreds  of  different  coins  worth 
$10.00  to  $35,000.00.  Send  $1  for  new  complete 
buying  catalog  and  premium  guide  contain- 
ing illustrations  and  complete  information. 
Our  new  1961  guide,  just  off  the  press,  lists 
the  HIGHEST  BUYING  PRICES  OF  ANY 
REPUTABLE  COIN  DEALER.  We  invite  you 
to  compare  our  high  prices  with  any  other 
catalog,  regardless  of  cost.  We  have  compared 
and  found  ours  to  be  the  highest.  Endwell- 
Union  is  proud  of  its  fine  reputation  and 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  We  pur- 
chased many  of  the  rarest  coins  to  be  offered 
for  sale  in  past  years  DO  NOT  BE  MISLED. 
DO  NOT  SELL  YOUR  COINS  FOR  LESS 
THAN  THEY  ARE  WORTH.  GET  ENDWELL- 
UNION'S  HIGHEST  PRICES  BEFORE  YOU 
SELL.  Send  $1  today.  A  FORTUNE  MAY  BE 
AWAITING  YOU!  $1  refunded  when  you  sell 
us  $10  or  more  worth  of  coins.  RELIABILITY 
ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED.  ENDWELL- 
UNION  COMPANY;  Dept.  NA-3;  Kirkwood. 
New  York. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

 T  

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  in- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  aprons,  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 

SONGWRITERS 

SONGWRITERS,  Songs  published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers,   1075   Boylston   Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  is  a  pace-setter  on 
the   world's   largest   market.    Night  receiving 

service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr.. 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  111.  Phone: 
YArds  7-2340. 

EQUITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  serves  50,000  live- 
stock  producers  on  the  Milwaukee  terminal 
market  and  with  7  auctions  located  around 
Wisconsin.  We  supply  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle and  lambs.  C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stockyards, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  Phone:  Mitchell  5-6740. 
HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing  firms. 
Special  office  services.  A.  D.  Van  Meter.  Mgr.. 
Springfield,  111  Phone:  3-4611. 
PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers — over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,   Peoria,   111.    Phone  4-5410. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen: 
twenty -four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 
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+J}t  cjCoohs  to  lite  Editor 


animal  scientists 
confirm 
a  "better 
injectable  iron 

ARM  I DEXAN  7R 

injectable  iron-dextran  complex  *  ^0 


At  the  Michigan  State  University,  where 
animal  scientists  are  always  searching  for  better  and 
more  profitable  ways  to  raise  stock,  a  study  was  car- 
ried out  to  find  out  just  which  iron  preparation  gives 
the  biggest  weight  gain  and  the  biggest  boost  in  pigs' 
hemoglobin. 

It  was  found  that  Armidexan  75  was  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  ten  different  injectable  iron  products  tested.* 

It's  the  rapid  absorption  of  Armidexan  75  that  largely 
explains  why  it's  superior  to  other  injectable  irons,  for 
it  can  be  injected  straight  into  muscle  and  is  com- 
pletely absorbed  within  2  days.  There's  no  staining, 
no  damage.  One  shot  is  for  keeps — enough  to  keep 
pigs'  blood  iron-rich,  enough  to  see  them  safely  through 
the  critical  suckling  period,  enough  to  avoid  anemia- 
stunted  litters,  enough  to  get  a  bigger  pig  to  market 
weeks  sooner  on  as  much  as  70  pounds  less  feed. 

Push  them  along  faster  with  ARMIDEXAN  J$ 

Manufactured  under  license  of  Benger  Laboratories,  Limited,  U.S.  Pat.  No.  Re.  24,642 


ARMOUR 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
COMPANY 
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r\     *For  a  copy  of  the  complete  report,  write  to 
ANIMAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 


KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 


©1960,  A.P.  CO. 


How  Runs  the  Hog  Cycle? 


rpHE  TREND  TOWARD  year-round 
farrowings  is  changing  the  hog 
business.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  seasonal  highs  and 
lows  during  the  past  10  years. 

Basically,  the  hog  industry  remains 
the  same — with  farrowings  highest 
in  the  spring  and  marketings  highest 
in  the  fall.  Consequently  prices  are 
highest  in  the  summer  and  lowest  in 
the  fall. 

Spring  farrowings  still  exceed  fall 
farrowings,  but  the  fall  pig  crop  now 
accounts  for  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  year's  total  crop.  In  1950,  for  ex- 
ample, fall  farrowings  accounted  for 
39%  of  the  annual  total.  In  1959,  it 
was  43%. 

September  remains  the  peak  month 
for  fall  farrowings.  March,  however, 
has  replaced  April  as  the  high  month 
of  spring  farrowings.  June  has  re- 
placed July  as  the  summer  low  and 
November  has  replaced  December  as 
the  winter  low  for  farrowings. 

What  do  all  these  changes  mean  to 
hog  producers  who  may  be  so  close 
to  these  changes  that  they  "can't  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees"? 

Arthur  A.  Harlow  of  AMS  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Division,  in  an- 
alyzing these  seasonal  variations 
points  out  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
prices  farmers  receive  for  hogs  varies 
inversely  with  the  number  of  hogs 
marketed  and  slaughtered.  (With  ev- 
ery 10%  increase  in  hog  numbers; 
prices  drop  about  25%.) 

Hog  prices  are  usually  highest  in 
midsummer  when  slaughter  volume 
is  lowest.  As  slaughter  increases, 


prices  decline  reaching  a  fall  low  in 
November  or  December. 

The  secondary  price  peak  for  hogs 
in  late  winter  (which  economists 
used  to  look  for)  has  about  disap- 
peared now  that  February  market- 
ings have  increased.  Now,  prices  rise 
steadily  from  December  toward  their 
summer  peak. 

Until  recently,  the  seasonal  pattern 
for  hog  slaughter  was  similar  to  that 
of  sows  farrowing  —  two  peaks  and 
two  valleys  each  year.  The  high  point 
was  reached  in  December,  eight 
months  after  the  spring  peak  in  far- 
rowings.  A  second  peak  was  reached 
in  March  just  six  months  after  the 
fall  peak  in  farrowings.  Hogs  are 
slaughtered  regularly  six  to  nine 
months  after  farrowing. 

Within  the  past  four  years,  the  sea- 
sonal pattern  of  slaughter  has 
changed  considerably.  With  earlier 
farrowings,  increased  feeding  effi- 
ciency, and  year-round  farrowing, 
the  fall  peak  has  leveled  off  and 
slaughter  is  fairly  equal  from  Octo- 
ber through  January. 

The  February  valley  has  all  but 
disappeared  as  August  farrowings 
have  increased  and  the  summer  low 
occurs  in  June  instead  of  July  now 
that  December  farrowings  exceed 
those  in  November. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for  hog 
producers  to  plan  their  hog  produc- 
tion and  marketing  programs  to  take 
advantage  of  seasonal  trends,  but  un- 
less your  operation  is  large  enough 
to  justify  year-round  farrowing,  it 
will  pay  you  to  do  so. 


How  Runs  the  Cattle  Cycle*? 


T>EEF  CATTLE  PRICES  tend  to 
follow  certain  habits.  They  reach 
a  high  point  every  14  to  16  years. 
Conversely,  they  reach  a  low  point 
at  similar  intervals.  This  swing  from 
high  to  low  and  back  again  is  known 
as  the  cattle  price  cycle. 

The  rhythm  of  the  cattle  cycle  is 
an  interesting  phenomenon.  It  can 
soothe  you  with  a  lullaby  or  give 
you  a  nightmare.  Each  normal  cycle 
lasts  about  the  same  length  of  time 
but  its  up  and  down  phases  differ. 

The  causes  of  the  cycle  are  fairly 
easy  to  identify.  At  the  start,  receipts 
are  low  and  prices  high.  Then  prices 
go  higher  especially  for  heifers  and 
cows;  cow  and  calf  slaughter  is  low; 
calves  and  steers  are  held  longer;  cow 
and  heifer  receipts  decline. 

Then  as  receipts  start  to  increase, 
price  declines  set  in  with  the  lower 
grades  hit  first.  Cows  are  held  at  first 
and  there  is  a  heavy  calf  slaughter. 
Then  cows  are  sold  as  are  cattle  at 
younger  ages.  As  receipts  decline, 
prices  start  to  rise  again. 

The  net  result  is  that  a  peak  in 
numbers  in  the  present  cycle  is  ex- 
pected in  1963.  The  low  estimate  is 
for  110  million  cattle  and  calves 
which  would  yield  about  90  pounds  of 
beef  per  person  or  4V2  pounds  more 
than  the  1956  record. 

A  higher  estimate  calls  for  115  mil- 
lion head  which  would  lift  beef  con- 
sumption to  94  Vz  pounds  per  person. 
When  beef  consumption  exceeds  80 
pounds  per  capita,  considerably  lower 
prices  are  required  to  move  it  into 
consumption.  Thus,  a  figure  in  the 
low  90's  would  demoralize  cattle 
markets. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  been 
building  up  herds  for  three  years 


now — starting  with  93.3  million  head, 
they  added  3  million  head  the  first 
year,  5  million  the  second  and  3  mil- 
lion head  again  in  1960.  We  should 
have  about  104.5  million  head  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961. 

With  such  an  inventory,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  cattle  and  calves  could  increase 
as  much  as  10%  in  1961  and  not  re- 
duce numbers  appreciably.  A  slaugh- 
ter increase  of  only  5  to  6%  more  is 
expected,  however,  but  that  rate 
could  knock  $1  to  $2  per  cwt.  off  the 
average  price  for  the  year.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  increased  slaughter, 
Choice  steers  averaged  $2  lower  in 
1960  than  in  1959. 

During  the  past  three  years,  fat 
cattle  prices  have  been  highest  in  the 
Spring,  a  reversal  of  the  typical  price 
patterns  of  earlier  years.  In  prior 
years,  fat  cattle  prices  were  about 
10%  higher  in  the  fall. 

There  appears  to  be  some  perma- 
nent reasons  for  new  strength  in 
Spring  cattle  markets.  Cattle  are  now 
finished  at  a  younger  age  and  don't 
have  to  be  carried  through  the  win- 
ter. Greater  mechanization  makes  it 
possible  to  market  cattle  before  the 
rush  of  summer  field  work  begins. 
And,  there  is  an  expanding  demand 
for  Choice  beef  on  a  year-round  basis. 

With  this  new  pattern  of  prices, 
there  is  now  no  price  advantage  in 
feeding  only  for  late  summer  and  fall 
markets.  The  changing  seasonal  pat- 
tern suggests  favorable  year-round 
feeding.  Thus,  farmers  can  increase 
their  volume,  reduce  production  costs 
per  head,  and  make  more  profit. 
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YOU'VE  NEVER  HAD 
A  CHOICE  LIKE  THIS 


(because  there  have  never  been  trucks  like  these!) 

CORVAIR  95  s 


REAR- 
ENGINE 


You  can  walk  livestock  or  wheel  produce  right 
out  of  that  Rampside  model.  It's  a  truck  that 
practically  loads  and  unloads  itself.  Carries  up 
to  1,900  pounds  on  a  95-inch  wheelbase  and 
goes  anywhere  you  want  to  go  with  4-wheel 
independent  suspension  smoothing  the  way.  The 
cab's  plenty  roomy  and  comfortable.  Visibility's 
great.  It's  got  a  solid  one-piece  body-frame 
build  that'll  take  off-the-road  punishment.  And 
a  thrifty  air-cooled  rear  engine  that  never  uses 
9    water  or  antifreeze.  Think  it  over. 


QpijjjjA**  OH  P\/R0l  FXQ  ^  Chevy  isn't  the  ideal  farm  truck  then  there  isn't  any 
orKINU  vlILl  llvLLIU  such  animal.  Haul  formula  feed  or  perishables,  it  doesn't 
matter  what,  Chevy's  independent  front  suspension  will  pay  off  for  you.  It  makes  life  easier  for 
the  driver.  Shortens  trip  time  over  rough  roads.  Cuts  down  tire  abuse  and  wear 
',and  tear  on  the  sheet  metal.  The  whole  truck  lasts  longer.  Drive  one  just  once, 
you'll  see  why.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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Case  630  with  290  loader — a  fast,  rugged  loading  team.  Loader  has  heavy  box-welded  frame; 
end  uprights,  2400-lb.  break-away  power.  Holds  lOVi  cu.  ft.,  digs  6"  deep,  lifts  9/2' high. 


IN  FIELD  OR  FEEDLOT... 
WHATEVER  THE  JOB... 
the  new  CASE  630  pays  off 
in  lower  production  costs 


Here's  power  that  won't  give  up  when 
the  going  gets  tough!  Durable  tractor 
power  that  stays  on  the  job  dependably, 
economically,  year  after  year!  That's  the 
kind  of  power  you  need  .  .  .  power  that 
L-A-S-T-S  .  .  .  Case  power  ...  to  keep 
production  up,  the  cost  of  production 
down. 

Why  Case  power?  Because  Case  builds 
tractors  without  compromise  .  .  .  specifi- 
cally for  heavy-duty  farm  work  in  field  or 
feedlot.  No  warmed-over  truck  or  auto- 
motive engines  with  their  short-lived 
bursts  of  power.  In  the  4-plow,  50  h.p.* 
Case  630  tractor  shown  here,  for  example, 
the  188  cubic  inch  Dynaclonic  diesel 
engine  has  famous  Case  long-stroke  de- 
sign that  keeps  the  630  lugging  where 
others  would  give  up  ...  a  high  17.5  to 
1  compression  ratio  to  squeeze  more 
power  from  every  drop  of  fuel  .  .  .  revo- 
lutionary Dynaclonic  "controlled  turbu- 
lence" that  swirls  extra  large  volumes  of 
air  into  the  cylinder  to  assure  thorough 


mixing  and  more  complete  utilization  of 
fuel. 

What  gives  this  new  Dynaclonic  diesel 
its  proven  strength  and  staying  power  for 
long  hard  years  of  use?  It's  the  combi- 
nation of  a  rugged,  heavily-ribbed  block 
with  the  rigidity  and  strength  to  keep 
precision  parts  in  positive  alignment  .  .  . 
hefty  induction-hardened  crankshaft 
counterbalanced  to  run  smooth-as-silk  . . . 
aluminum  alloy  pistons  to  lighten  the 
bearing  load  .  .  .  five  main  bearings  that 
give  full  support  to  the  crankshaft  at 
both  sides  of  the  power  stroke. 

Economical  "get-it-done"  power 
for  EVERY  job  on  your  farm 

You'll  find  the  compact,  easy-handling 
630  nimble  and  quick  for  loading  manure, 
silage,  snow,  dirt,  gravel.  It's  mighty  easy 
on  fuel,  too.  And  in  the  field,  there's 
power  to  pull  4  bottoms,  big  disks  in 
heavy  soils  ...  to  operate  PTO  choppers 
with  trailing  wagon  ...  to  handle  2-row 
mounted  pickers,  4-row  planters  and 
cultivators  with  ease. 

Double  pull-power  with 
Case-o-matic  Drive® 

Select  the  transmission  that  best  fits  your 
operation:  4-speed  standard  .  .  .  12-speed 


CASE  CROP-WAY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

lets  you  buy  now,  make  later  payments  as  your  money 
comes  in.  Get  all  the  facts  from  your  Case  dealer. 


hi  iniii1  ii  in  iiimii»i>i 

FLASH!  CASE  DYNACLONIC 

TRACTOR  SETS  NEW 
DIESEL  ECONOMY  RECORD 

Official  tests  show  Dynaclonic 
fuel  economy  all-time  best  in 
30-45  h.p.  class 

The  record-breaking  fuel  economy 
of  Case  Dynaclonic  diesel  engines 
reported  by  owners  the  country 
over  is  now  confirmed  by  official 
tractor  tests.  A  production  model 
Case  531  tractor  has  just  recorded 
the  lowest  fuel  consumption  per 
horsepower  hour  at  maximum  belt 
h.p.  of  any  diesel  tractor*  in  the 
30  to  45  belt  h.p.  class.  Other 
tractors  in  this  power  range  used 
as  much  as  21%  more  fuel  per 
hour !  Get  the  complete  facts  from 
your  Case  dealer. 

*As  of  November  15, 1960. 


Tripl-Range  .  .  .  8-speed  shuttle  (speeds 
up  loading  with  a  25%  faster  reverse 
opposite  each  forward  speed).  Or  choose 
Case-o-matic  Drive  that  increases  pull — 
or  push  power — up  to  100%  without  shift- 
ing or  stalling.  Case-o-matic  also  keeps 
engine  speed  m  top  efficiency  range  .  .  . 
protects  both  engine  and  transmission 
against  shock  loads. 

Get  a  PROOF  DEMONSTRATION 

Get  full  details  on  Case  power  and  dura- 
bility from  your  dealer.  See  the  Case  630 
demonstrated  on  your  farm. 

*  Sea  level  (calculated)  maximum  b.h.p.  (based  on  60"  F.  and  29.92 
in.  Hg.).  Manufacturer's  rating.  Not  yet  tested  at  Nebraska. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.        •         RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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February  1961  •  10  Cents 


•  Hog  Prices  Look  Good 

•  Health  Plan  for  Cattle 


Plan  More  Stock  Feed 
Fertilize  for  Top  Yields 


BROWER 

KCeOH-fccd  CATTLE  FEEDER 


s  I't'M 
%  It  %m 


4  * 


FEED  YOUR  BEEF  THIS  EASIER 
MORE  PROFITABLE  WAY 


Now  in  two  sizes:  15  ft.  feeder  has  250  bushel 
capacity  . . .  Viz  ft.  feeder  has  125  bushel  capacity 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

Now  ...  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  for  cattle! 
Available  in  2  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  large 
or  small  herds.  The  large  size  feeds  100  cattle  for 
a  week  on  one  filling,-  the  IV2  foot  feeder  does 
the  same  for  50  head.  Saves  over  100  hours  of 
labor  in  a  years  time.  You  make  big  feed  savings, 
too  —  the  special  designed  trough  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste.  Even  more  important,  it  keeps 
feed  clean,  fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat 
more  .  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains. 

•  PRICED  LOW . . .  CASH  OR  TIME  PAYMENTS 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Feed  available  around  the  cloclt.  Cattle  keep 
busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long.  Even  timid  ani- 
mals hove  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't 
been  worked  over.  Helps  eliminate  runts. 

Built  to  give  1  5  to  20  years  of  service  with  heavy 
rust-resisting  steel  . . .  ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


BROWER— World's  Largest  Line  of  Livestock 
and  Poultry  Equipment.  Mail  coupon  below 
for  free  circulars.  Check  items  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Send  to  Brower  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Box  2374,  Quincy,  Illinois 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

□  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder  r— ]  Brower  Hog  Equipment 

□  Calf  Creep  Feeder  Brower  Poultry  Equipment 


Name  _ 


BOX  2374 


QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
Town  


State  . 


The  Producers  Bonk  Store 

I — I  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT   $7.00 

1 — 1  —By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.   622  pages.  1957 

(— I  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK   $8.75 

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 

1—1  FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK   _  $6.00 

1 — '  — By  Hall  and  Mortensen.  584  pages.  1954 

I — I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 

L— J  CATTLE   PRODUCTION  $4.00 

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

r— I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  $4.00 
—  — By  Cook  and  Juergenson.   272  pages.  1953 

r- j  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 
—By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 
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I — |  BEEF  CATTLE  HUSBANDRY   $6.75 

' — '  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  597  pages.  1955 

| — I  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY   $5.30 

1 — 1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 

1— 1  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK   $5.00 

1 — 1  — By  Nordby,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 


Please  Print  Plainly 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Danville,  Illinois 

Box  594-LSP 


Name  

R.R.  or  Street.. 


City.. 


State.. 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


WELL,  IF  YOU  THINK  you've  seen 
pretty  Carol  Compola  on  our  cov- 
er before — you're  right.  But  we're 
not  in  a  rut — we're  using  last  April's 
cover  subject  in  a  new  pose  to  call 
attention  to  February's  big  event  for 
Deep  South  live  stock  producers — 
the  Florida  State  Fair  at  Tampa,  of 
which  19-year-old  Carol  was  queen 
last  year. 

Fancy  feeder  steers  entered  by 
Florida  FFA  and  4-H  boys  and  girls 
will  highlight  the  February  7  through 
18  fair.  Carol  holds  the  halter  of  one 
of  1960's  outstanding  entries,  a  polled 
Hereford  called  "Bill"  offered  by 
FFA'er  Ronny  Smoak,  16,  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla. 

Florida's  February  Fair  is  held 
each  year  about  the  time  of  Gaspa- 
rilla's  Pirate  Invasion,  Tampa's  an- 
nual fun  festival  when  buccaneers 
in  sailing  ships  ride  in  on  Gulf 
breezes  to  "capture"  the  state's  lead- 
ing west  coast  port.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Paul  Smith,  Florida  Development 
Commission. 
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Chop  grass  silage  shorter... 

cut  green  forage  faster ! 


Double-cutting 

McCormicK  No.  5 

.  .  .  the  only  direct-throw  chopper 

that  won't  plug! 

Lower  your  forage  feeding  costs  with  a  McCormick  No.  5 
Direct-Throw  Chopper.  No  other  direct-throw  chopper 
slices  silage  so  short .  .  .  cuts  green  pasture  so  quickly  and 
easily  for  drylot  feeding.  The  No.  5  is  the  only  direct-throw 
chopper  that  will  not  plug  in  wet  conditions! 

Faster-running,  double-cutting  knives  provide  a  shorter 


Flip  auger  cover  forward  to  shred  and  mulch  stalks,  etc.  To  condition  hay, 
remove  half  the  knives  and  use  windrowing  attachment. 
IONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  m  FEBRUARY,  1961 


cut  and  more  capacity  than  you  get  with  any  other  direct- 
throw  chopper.  Hay  is  cut  into  silage-short  lengths  by 
28  free-swinging,  cup-shaped  knives.  Big  4?16-inch-wide 
knives  chop  your  crop  over  3,000  times  per  minute.  Knives 
are  set  directly  across  rotor  shaft  from  each  other.  This 
exclusive  tandem  mounting  gives  them  a  double  swipe  at 
hay  stems.  They  cut,  then  recut. 

Extra-tall  crop  opening  lets  hay  enter  the  No.  5  standing 
up.  This  allows  knives  to  slice  through  butts  of  stems  .  .  . 
leaves  stubble  clean  and  even.  Cupped  knives  are  specially- 
shaped  to  cut  cleanly  and  toss  forage  into  farthest  corner 
of  trailing  wagon. 

Rotor  drive,  through  husky  shafts  and  gears,  is  direct. 
There's  no  fussing  with  V-belts  that  slip  or  stretch  ...  no 
round-about  drive  train  to  sap  chopping  power.  Swivel 
delivery  spout  for  rear  or  side  loading.  Hitch  adjusts 
quickly  for  transport  or  chopping. 

Get  your  demonstration  soon.  Find  out  how  exclusive 
IH  double-cutting  rotor  gives  you  shorter-cut  forage  at 
faster  travel  speeds.  See  what  a  difference  faster  rotor 
speed  makes  in  chopper  performance.  You'll  whack  right 
through  the  high  cost  of  feeding  with  a  McCormick  No.  5 
direct-throw  chopper! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 


Florida  hybrid  feeder  cattle  rounded  out  on  high  roughage  diets  at  "Orleton  Farms,"  owned  by  John  Sawyer;  managed  by  Dr.  W.L.  Hockett. 

Feedlot  operators  prove 
Florida  hybrid  cattle  pay  off ! 

Cattle  feeders  John  Sawyer  and  Richard  Neumann  get  fast  gain, 
high  quality  and  better  dress-out  at  low  feed  cost 


A  low  cost,  high  roughage  diet  fattened  130  head 
of  Florida  hybrid  feeder  steers  with  excellent 
results  for  feedlot  owner  John  Sawyer.  From 
"Orleton  Farms"  in  London,  Ohio,  Sawyer's  feed- 
lot  manager,  Dr.  W.  L.  Hackett  reports  . .  . 

After  only  92  days  on  low  protein,  high 
roughage  rations,  my  Florida  feeder  steers 
gained  an  average  of  2.1  pounds  per  day. 
The  steers  graded  high  Good  and  U.S. 
Choice.  I  used  a  low  cost  feed  consisting 
of  the  following  proportions  for  each  steer. 

140  pounds  of  soy  bean  meal 
360  pounds  of  corn 
1  ton  of  ensilage 

Dr.  Hackett's  experience  proves  what  many 
feedlot  operators  are  realizing.  Florida  hybrid 
feeders  gain  readily  in  weight  and  grade  on  a 
high  roughage,  low  protein  diet!  This  means 
lower  production  costs  and  higher  profit  per  head. 

High  quality  carcasses  and  high  dressing  percent- 
ages are  two  other  advantages  of  Florida  hybrid 
feeder  cattle.  Here's  the  proof! 

Richard  Neumann  of  Geneseo,  Illinois,  usually 
feeds  150  to  200  Florida  feeder  cattle.  One  sale 
of  18  of  his  heifers  to  Elburn  Packing  Company, 
Elburn,  Illinois,  graded-out  as  follows:  13  U.S. 
Choice,  5  U.S.  Good.  Their  dressed-out  aver- 
age was  62.94%! 

Another  sale  to  Elburn  of  22-head,  mostly  heif- 
ers, demonstrates  the  consistently  high  quality 
of  Neumann's  Florida  hybrid  feeders.  In  this 
22-head  lot,  19  graded  U.S.  Choice  and  3  U.S. 
Good.  They  dressed-out  to  an  average  of  61.20%. 


Florida  hybrid  feeder  cattle  as  they  are  received  at  the  Neumann 
farm  in  Geneseo,  Illinois,  before  fattening. 

With  high-profit  experiences  like  these,  no 
wonder  more  and  more  operators  are  feeding 
Florida  hybrids. 

Beside  being  economical  feeders  and  good  gain- 
ers, Florida  hybrid  cattle  give  you  this  addi- 
tional advantage.  When  ready  for  marketing, 
they  can  still  be  held  as  long  as  60  days  on  a 
high  roughage  feed  without  gain  or  loss.  This 
means  when  beef  prices  are  down  you  don't  have 
to  sell.  Hold  your  Florida  feeders  for  top  prices. 

For  lower  feeding  costs,  for  higher  profit,  for 
better  meat,  keep  Florida  in  mind  when  you 
are  in  the  market  for  stockers  and  feeders.  Your 
inquiries  will  be  referred  promptly  to  appro- 
priate breeders. 


FLORIDA  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION  •  ROOM  2008-A,  CARLTON  BUILDING  •  TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA 


"Where  can  one  secure  a  list  of  jobs 
that  pay  from  $4,800  to  $6,000  annually 
in  agriculture,  and  to  whom  must  a  per- 
son go  to  obtain  such  a  position? 

"Your  article  (Top  Rail  Topics,  Jan- 
uary 1961)  states  some  15,000  such  jobs 
are  available  each  year,  but  that  two- 
thirds  of  them  go  begging  for  lack  of 
qualified  personnel. 

"My  daughter  gave  me  a  subscription 
to  your  magazine.  Your  publication  saves 
me  hundreds  of  dollars  annually  because 
of  the  up-to-date  information  on  cattle 
feeding  and  other  agricultural  practices. 
Farming  and  cattle  feeding  is  my  business. 

"After  receiving  your  publication  for  a 
year,  I  dropped  other  farm  information 
services  as  their  information  came  later 
and  in  some  cases  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  copied  from  your  publication." 

— W.  E.  Kruckeberg 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

•  Thanks  for  your  high  praise  of 
our  magazine.  We  don't  have  a  list  of 
these  jobs,  but  you  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
book from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Washington  25,  D.  C.  for  a 
small  fee. — Ed. 

"Just  received  my  January  1961  issue 
of  National  Live  Stock  Producer.  I  did  at 
one  time  take  at  least  four  or  five  other 
farm  papers  and  magazines,  but  with  the 
down-to-earth  farmer's  viewpoint  you 
seem  to  maintain,  I  now  can  read  your 
magazine  and  get  all  the  cattle  informa- 
tion in  a  concise  manner  without  the 
fancy  slick  pages  of  big  farm  magazines. 

"I  did  miss  the  Jewish  Holiday  Calen- 
dar in  January.  If  possible  please  send  me 
such  a  calendar  as  these  holidays  are  very 
important  in  my  sales  of  cattle  at  the 
Chicago  Stockyards." 

— Edward  G.  Singer 
Winthrop,  Iowa 

•  To  Mr.  Singer  and  others,  the 
Jewish  Holiday  Calendar  appears  in 
the  current  issue.  Also,  write  your 
nearest  Producers  Agency  for  a  free 
1961  calendar  which  has  all  Jewish 
Holidays  listed. — Ed. 

"I  have  just  read  your  Live  Stock  Out- 
look for  1961.  I  wish  there  was  some 
way  I  could  help  to  beat  down  your  busi- 
ness. All  you  ever  do  is  keep  beating  down 
live  stock  prices. 

"How  would  you  like  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  had  to  work  like  an  ox  all  year 
and  get  very  little  return.  I  am  sure  such 
articles  are  written  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  to  do  away  with  the  small  farm 
operator.  I  feel  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion will  do  something  for  the  little  man." 

— R.  F.  Rickart 
Simla,  Colo. 

•  We  calls  'em  as  we  sees  'em.  The 
outlook  for  live  stock  appears  gloomy 
for  late  1961  because  both  cattle  and 
hog  cycles  may  peak  at  about  the 
same  time,  providing  more  animals 
than  the  market  will  absorb  at  satis- 
factory prices. 

The  purpose  of  any  article  in  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producer  is  to 
help,  not  hinder,  the  live  stock 
farmer.  We  hope  you're  right  about 
the  Kennedy  Administration.  How- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  no  legisla- 
tion solution  to  the  farm  problem. 
Any  new  measures  passed  would  not 
help  farmers  materially  in  1961. 

As  for  working  like  an  ox,  most 
editors  work  like  oxen  most  of  the 
time,  but  we  agree  that  our  choice  of 
words  could  have  been  better. — Ed. 


"We've  got  troubles!" 
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•  Potent  new  way  to  fight  shipping  fever  without 
a  change  in  your  regular  feeding  programs 

•  Contains  160,000  units  of  vitamin  A  and  16,000 
units  of  vitamin  D  per  lb.— all  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  Concentrated:  a  little  goes  a  long  way 


1   
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Now  prevent  and  fight  the  early  stages  of  shipping  fever  with  no 
change  in  your  regular  feeding  programs.  Use  new  Terramycin 
A/D  Fortified  Crumbles  before  shipment ...  on  arrival  .  .  .  when- 
ever stress  is  likely  to  occur. 

Terramycin  A/D  Fortified  Crumbles  have  high  levels  of  the  potent 
antibiotic  Terramycin.  Besides  powerful  action  against  shipping 
fever,  Terramycin  works  against  other  common  cattle  diseases 
and  against  mixed  bacterial  infections. 

High  Levels  of  Vitamins— Large  amounts  of  vitamin  A  help  make 
up  any  shortages  that  may  exist  in  cattle  coming  into  the  feedlot 
...  or  boost  intake  when  stress  or  disease  hits.  Vitamin  D  helps  in 
bone  development  and  assimilation  of  calcium  &  phosphorus. 

Terramycin  Crumbles  are  available  at  your  animal  health  sup- 
plier's now.  Get  some  today.  Complete  feeding  recommendations 
are  on  the  bag.  And  Terramycin  A/D  Fortified  Crumbles  can  be 
used  for  dairy  cattle  too! 
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Br  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


Good  Hog  Price 
Outlook  Until  Fall 


IN  SEARCHING  FOR  TERMS  to 
describe  the  outlook  for  hogs  in 
1961,  we  have  discarded  "optimis- 
tic" and  "pessimistic"  as  being  in- 
appropriate. Rather,  hog  producers 
should  be  "cautiously  optimistic" 
about  the  prospects  for  profit  in  1961. 
Prices  will  likely  decline  in  the  last 
half  of  1961,  but  the  decline  should  be 
moderate.  Prices  throughout  the  year 
should  be  maintained  at  levels  which 
will  make  hogs  a  profitable  outlet  for 
$1  corn. 

According  to  the  USDA's  December 
Pig  Crop  Report,  farmers  intend  to 
have  4%  more  sows  farrowing  in  the 

1961  spring  season  (December 
through  May)  than  the  year  before. 
If  losses  of  baby  pigs  at  farrowing 
time  are  about  average,  the  U.  S. 
spring  pig  crop  will  total  about  49,- 
500,000  head,  5%  more  than  last  year. 
This  is  a  modest  increase,  consider- 
ing the  favorable  hog-corn  price  ratio 
this  past  fall  and  the  record  1960  corn 
crop. 

This  increase  in  spring  farrowings 
will  likely  bring  hog  prices  down  next 
fall  below  the  $17  to  $18  of  this  past 
fall.  In  addition,  increased  supplies 
of  beef  will  bear  down  on  the  hog 
market.  Even  so,  prices  should  hold 
above  or  near  the  $15  level  through 
most  of  the  fall. 

Lower  Hog  Prices  in  1962 

This  decline  in  hog  prices  forecast 
for  next  fall  will  not  likely  be  enough 
to  discourage  hog  producers  when 
they  make  their  plans  for  1962.  We 
can  expect  an  increase  in  production 
and  lower  prices  in  1962  than  in  1961. 
The  buildup  in  cattle  numbers  and 
prospective   lower  cattle   prices  in 

1962  would  contribute  to  this  price 
decline  in  the  hog  market. 

It  may  seem  early  to  discuss  the 
outlook  for  1962.  Just  the  same,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  serious  overproduction 
problems  in  that  year,  the  industry 
should  be  alerted  in  time  for  certain 
corrective  measures  to  be  taken.  We 
will  not  likely  prevent  an  increase  in 
production  in  1962,  but  an  informed 
hog  industry  could  limit  the  expan- 
sion to  modest  increase. 

Looking  again  at  the  year  at  hand, 
what  will  be  the  pattern  of  hog  mar- 
ketings and  prices?  Hog  marketings 
in  February  and  March  will  likely 
run  5  to  10%  below  a  year  ago.  The 
bulk  of  the  supply  at  that  time  will 
be  from  pigs  farrowed  late  last  spring 
and  summer.  The  late  spring  pig 
crop  was  down  about  15%  and  the 
summer  pig  crop  was  down  about  7% 
from  the  year  before.  Hog  slaughter 
will  be  well  maintained  through  May, 
then  will  decline  seasonally  into  mid- 
summer. Slaughter  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1961  will  be  about  the  same 
as  in  the  second  quarter  of  1960.  Fall 
farrowings  in  1960  were  slightly 
larger  than  the  year  before. 

Hog  slaughter  will  increase  sea- 
sonally in  the  late  summer  and  fall. 
Marketings  in  the  last  half  of  1961 
will  probably  run  about  5%  over  the 
last  half  of  1960. 
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Prices  on  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chi- 
cago should  hold  near  the  $17  level 
in  the  first  half  of  1961.  Some  weak- 
ness may  show  up  in  late  winter  but 
should  be  temporary.  Peak  prices 
around  $18  are  in  prospect  for  mid- 
summer. Then  prices  may  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  to  about  $15  late  in 
the  fall. 

The  $17  to  $18  hog  prices  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1960  were  a  pleas- 
ant surprise.  This  was  almost  50% 
higher  than  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1959.  Hog  marketings  were  down 
about  15%  in  the,  period,  which  was 
about  in  line  with  our  predictions.  A 
50%  increase  in  price  is  considerably 
more  than  usual  for  a  15%  decrease 
in  marketing,  however.  Therefore,  we 
had  not  expected  that  hog  prices 
would  hold  up  as  well  as  they  did. 

Changes  in  hog  production  in  1961 
will  not  be  the  same  in  each  state  and 
region.  By  looking  at  the  accompany- 
ing table,  you  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
the  prospective  changes  in  hog  mar- 
ketings in  the  Corn  Belt  states  and 
other  regions  for  1961.  This  table 
shows  farrowings  last  fall  and  in- 
tended farrowings  this  spring  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago. 

Slightly  fewer  lambs  are  on  feed 
this  winter  than  last.  The  USDA  es- 
timated that  2,540,000  head  were  on 
feed  on  January  1  in  North  Central 
States.  This  is  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago.  About  1,409,000  head  were 
on  feed  in  the  West,  a  6%  decrease. 
This  points  to  a  slackening  of  slaugh- 
ter in  February  and  March.  Since 
October,  slaughter  of  sheep  and 
lambs  has  been  about  10%  above  a 
year  ago. 

Prices  on  Choice  wooled  lambs  at 
Chicago  averaged  between  $17  and 
$18  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960. 


Steady  to  strong, 

to  $27  on 
Choice  steers. 


Steady,  $17  to 
$18  on  barrows 
and  gilts. 


Numbers  of  Sows  Farrowing 


Fall  Farrowings 

Spring  Farrowings 

Region  or  State 

1959 

1960 

%  Change 

1960 

1961* 

%  Change 

1.000  head   1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

North  Atlantic 

103 

94 

—  9 

110 

104 

—  5 

East  North  Central 

2,028 

1,972 

—  3 

2,095 

2,138 

+  2 

Ohio 

330 

323 

—  2 

321 

331 

+  3 

Indiana 

554 

548 

—  1 

544 

571 

+  5 

Illinois 

806 

774 

—  4 

867 

867 

0 

Michigan 

99 

90 

—  9 

85 

83 

—  2 

Wisconsin 

239 

237 

—  1 

278 

286 

+  3 

West  North  Central 

2,553 

2.535 

—  1 

3,149 

3.435 

+  9 

Minnesota 

386 

386 

0 

472 

514 

+  9 

Iowa 

1,192 

1,192 

0 

1,510 

1,616 

+  7 

Missouri 

483 

454 

—  6 

442 

477 

+  8 

North  Dakota 

25 

24 

—  4 

57 

64 

+  12 

South  Dakota 

111 

117 

+  5 

225 

252 

+  12 

Nebraska 

235 

242 

+  3 

310 

356 

+  15 

Kansas 

121 

120 

—  1 

133 

156 

+  17 

South  Atlantic 

530 

475 

—10 

549 

530 

—  3 

South  Central 

768 

701 

—  9 

722 

707 

—  2 

West 

146 

141 

—  2 

140 

149 

+  6 

United  States 

6,128 

5,918 

—  3 

6,765 

7,063 

+  4 

*  December  1  intentions 

Lamb  prices  usually  increase  sea- 
sonally through  the  winter  and  into 
this  spring.  Look  for  lamb  prices  to 
follow  this  pattern  again  this  year, 
with  prices  on  Choice  lambs  in  Feb- 
ruary near  $19  at  Chicago. 

We  expect  Choice  slaughter  steer 
prices  to  rise  in  February.  They  are 
expected  to  average  between  $26  and 
$27  per  cwt.  The  1961  high  is  now  ex- 
pected in  March  or  April.  After  April, 
prices  are  expected  to  trend  down- 
ward. 

Let's  examine  what  happened  at 
this  time  of  year  in  1959  and  1960.  We 
feel  1961  will  exhibit  some  trends 
similar  to  the  past  two  years. 

Two  years  ago,  Choice  slaughter 
steer  prices  dropped  300  per  cwt.  from 
January  to  February.  In  March  and 
April  prices  rose,  and  in  April  they 
were  $1.20  per  cwt.  above  the  Jan- 
uary level.  Prices  reached  the  yearly 
high  in  April  1959  and  then  drifted 
down.  Last  year,  prices  rose  250  per 
cwt.  from  January  to  February.  They 
rose  again  in  March  to  the  yearly 
high.  After  March,  there  was  a  down- 
ward trend  until  October. 

Utility  slaughter  cow  prices 
reached  a  peak  in  June  in  1959.  The 
peak  came  in  May  last  year.  The  1960 
peak  was  $2.75  per  cwt.  lower  than 
the  1959  peak  for  slaughter  cows. 
There  was  less  seasonal  price  change 
in  1960  than  the  year  before.  Small 
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T  T.  S.  HOG  PRODUCERS  intend  to  in- 
crease farrowings  this  spring  by  a 
moderate  4%,  according  to  USDA  re- 
ports. This  chart  shows  that  farmers  have 
usually  followed  through  rather  closely 
on  their  stated  intentions  over  the  past 
15  years,  in  both  fall  and  spring. 

Notice  also  that  year-to-year  changes 
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in  fall  farrowings  are  usually  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  changes  in  spring  farrow- 
ings. Considering  the  long  time  upward 
trend  in  fall  farrowings  relative  to  spring 
farrowings,  plus  the  expected  favorable 
hog-corn  ratio  this  spring,  1961  fall  far- 
rowings  will  probably  increase  by  more 
than  4%  over  1960. 


seasonal  price  advances  for  cows  are 
expected  into  the  spring. 

In  1960,  discussions  started  about  a 
general  recession.  Many  business  in- 
dicators began  to  reflect  a  slowdown 
in  the  overall  economy.  This  slow- 
down is  expected  to  last  until  the 
middle  of  this  year. 

Cattle  Prices  Buck  Recession 

How  have  slaughter  cattle  prices 
fared  during  the  business  slowdown? 
In  view  of  the  overall  situation,  cat- 
tle prices  have  held  up  well.  Prices  at 
the  $27  level  are  evidence  of  this. 

Cattle  numbers  are  increasing.  We 
are  in  the  build-up  phase  of  the  cycle. 
Marketings  are  increasing.  In  1960, 
cattle  slaughter  was  up  11%  over 

1959.  Beef  production  was  up  10%. 
In  1961,  cattle  marketings  and  beef 

production  will  continue  to  increase, 
not  enough  to  cause  prices  to  fall 
greatly.  Most  of  this  expected  decline 
will  probably  come  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  Cattle  marketings 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1961 
are  expected  to  be  only  slightly 
larger  than  last  year. 

A  glance  at  Western  Range  condi- 
tions shows  no  immediate  cause  for 
concern  there.  Moisture  continues 
short  in  most  intermountain  and 
Northern  Plains  areas,  but  ade- 
quate to  excessive  in  Central  and 
Southern  Plains  and  along  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Dairy  cow  numbers  have  stabilized 
for  the  past  three  years  after  falling 
for  six  to  seven  years.  Offsetting  the 
reduced  marketings  of  dairy  cows  are 
the  increased  numbers  of  beef  cows 
being  marketed.  These  increases 
caused  all  slaughter  cow  prices  to  fall 
in  1960.  Larger  numbers  of  cows  will 
be  marketed  again  in  1961. 

Cattle  imports  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  are  expected  to  drop  again  in 
1961.  Cattle  imports,  plus  imported 
carcass  beef  and  veal,  contributed 
8.6%  to  total  supplies  in  1959,  6.5%  in 

1960,  and  are  expected  to  contribute 
around  6%  this  year. 

The  January  17th  Cattle  and  Calf 
on  Feed  reports  should  be  analyzed 
carefully.  These  will  indicate  the 
weights  of  cattle  on  feed  and  when 
they  will  likely  be  marketed.  They 
also  tell  how  many  heifer  and  steers 
were  on  feed.  Fed  heifers  are  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  more  important 
part  of  the  slaughter  beef  supply. 

Several  key  market  reports  will  be 
released  in  February.  For  example, 
annual  inventory  numbers  for  all 
live  stock  will  be  reported  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  Be  alert  for  releases  and 
analyze  them  in  terms  of  your  own 
operation. 
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High  Corn  Rotation  Pays  Best 
Four  years  corn, 

wheat  with  meadow  intercrop 
Four  years  corn, 

oats  with  meadow  intercrop 
Three  years  corn,  soybeans, 

oats  with  meadow  intercrop 
Four  years  corn,  oats,  alfalfa 
Two  years  corn, 

soybeans,  wheat,  alfalfa 
Two  years  corn,  oats,  alfalfa 
Corn,  oats,  two  years  alfalfa 
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Annunl 

Gross 

Cost 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

$85 

$61 

79 

60 

74 

57 

72 

57 

71 

53 

63 

52 

$51 

$48 

GREATER  PRODUCTION  of 
corn  and  other  feed  crops  in 
1961  offers  a  double  profit  for 
the  live  stock  feeder.  First  of  all,  those 
higher  yields  mean  more  profit  per 
acre.  Secondly,  the  extra  feed  can  be 
sold  at  a  good  profit  through  live 
stock.  The  hog  producer  who  grows 
an  extra  1,000  bushels  of  corn  will 
net  $1,500  if  he  can  sell  it  through 
live  stock  at  $150  per  $100  worth  of 
feed. 

Look  over  your  records.  How  can 
you  step  up  yields  this  year  to  get 
more  bushels  or  pounds  of  live  stock 
feed?  Putting  more  feed  grain  crops 
into  the  rotation  probably  is  the  best 
answer.  For  most  readers  that  means 
more  corn. 

Continuous  Corn: — Many  live 
stock  producers  are  shifting  to  con- 
tinuous corn  to  insure  the  greatest 
possible  yield  of  feed.  You  don't  have 
to  look  very  far  to  find  farmers  who 
have  been  raising  100-bushel  plus 
yields  on  the  same  land  each  year  for 
5  to  10  years.  High  fertilization  keeps 
yields  up;  big  yields  of  stalks  keep 
the  land  in  good  shape. 

Continuous  corn  works  best  on 
more  or  less  level  areas  where  ero- 
sion isn't  a  problem.  Slope  can't  be  as 
high  as  5%  without  running  into 
trouble. 

You  Get  Fertilizer  Cost  Back 

Fertilizer  costs  are  high  but  bigger 
yields  pay  back  the  costs.  Wisconsin 
tests  show  that  fertilizer  costs  for  100 
bu.  yields  may  run  between  $30  and 
$35  the  first  year.  On  continuous 
corn,  most  of  the  potassium  and  much 
of  the  phosphorus  is  left  in  the  field. 
You  don't  need  to  add  as  much  the 
next  year.  The  second  year  fertilizer 
might  cost  $25,  the  third  year  $18  and 
after  that  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$12  to  $15  will  maintain  high  yields. 
It  isn't  hard  to  grow  corn  for  600  per 
bushel  with  this  kind  of  system.  That 
leaves  a  lot  of  room  for  feeding 
profits. 

Heavier  Rotations: — Making  bet- 
ter use  of  land  is  really  worth  money. 
Purdue  economists  figure  there  can 
be  a  difference  of  as  much  as  $16  to 
$20  in  net  income  per  acre  from  dif- 
ferent rotations. 

A  study  of  257  high-earning  grain- 
and-hog  farms  in  Illinois  showed 
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these  farms  produced  crops  worth  $8 
to  $18  more  per  acre  than  low-earn- 
ing farms.  Their  rotation  included  5% 
more  corn  and  soybeans  with  15% 
higher  yields. 

Current  prices  for  corn,  soybeans, 
and  wheat  are  200,  550  and  640  per 
bushel,  respectively,  above  the  total 
cost  of  production  per  bushel  on  effi- 
cient central  Illinois  farms.  Detailed 
cost  records  show  these  break-even 
yields  per  acre:  Corn,  57  bu.;  soy- 
beans, 23  bu.;  and  wheat,  28  bu. 

Returns  from  oats  and  hay  and  pas- 
ture crops  are  below  break-even. 
Farmers  who  can  obtain  yields  above 
these  levels  may  continue  to  shift 
acres  to  soybeans  and  grain,  if  their 
soil  resources  permit. 

Rotate  Crops  on  Small  Farms 

Crop  rotations  will  continue  to  be 
important  on  farms  with  serious  ero- 
sion and  soil  tilth  problems.  They  may 
also  be  important  on  small  farms,  180 
acres  or  less,  in  supplementing  for- 
age-consuming live  stock  enterprises 
which  utilize  surplus  labor. 

Corn  Silage  Is  a  Money  Maker:  — 
Records  show  an  acre  of  high  yielding 
corn  will  return  more  net  profit  than 
most  grain  crops.  And  making  corn 
into  silage  for  live  stock  feed  is  the 
most  profitable  way  to  market  the 
crop.  A  ton  of  corn  silage  contains 
grain  and  roughage  equivalent  in 
feed  value  to  4  or  5  bu.  of  corn  and 
330  lbs.  of  dry  hay.  The  actual  grain 
content  varies. 

Let's  use  the  average  figures  and 
assume  a  yield  of  15  tons  of  corn  si- 
lage an  acre.  Then  one  acre  of  land 
in  corn  silage  will  produce  feed  equal 
to  about  70  bu.  of  corn  and  2V2  tons 
of  hay.  This  is  almost  like  getting 
corn  and  hay  from  the  same  land! 

You  get  about  the  same  answer  if 
you  compare  feeding  recommenda- 
tions for  feeder  cattle! 


Using  the  corn  silage  ration,  a 
120-day  wintering  for  100  steer  calves 
will  take  9%  acres  corn  silage,  4 
acres  of  hay,  and  6  acres  of  corn  har- 
vested as  grain  and  sold  to  buy  sup- 
plement. Or  a  total  of  19Y2  acres. 

Use  Late  Oats  for  Silage 

The  legume  hay  ration  would  re- 
quire 24  acres  of  hay  and  12  acres  of 
corn  fed  as  grain,  or  a  total  of  36 
acres.  These  figures  assume  yields  of 
15  tons  of  silage,  70  bu.  of  corn  and  3 
tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

Cut  Oats  for  Silage:  Oats  in  the 
silo  can  turn  a  "loser"  into  a  money- 
maker on  many  farms.  Tests  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  oat  silage  pays 
about  three  times  as  well  as  the  grain 
alone. 

Plan  ahead  at  seeding  time  if  you 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  oat  silage. 
The  varieties  planted,  and  seeding 
rates  can  make  a  big  difference  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  silage. 

Rodney  Briggs,  University  of  Min- 
nesota agronomist,  advises  using  a 
late  variety  if  you  plan  to  harvest 
oats  for  either  hay  or  silage.  "Trials 
at  five  stations  showed  that  late  ma- 
turing varieties  consistently  give  the 
highest  forage  yields,"  he  says.  "This 
is  true  on  both  a  wet  and  dry  basis." 

But  if  you  plan  to  have  more  than 
10  acres  of  oats  for  silage,  you  might 
be  better  off  planting  both  a  late  and 
a  medium-maturing  variety.  Oats 
mature  quickly  and  there  are  only  2 
to  3  days  when  you  can  harvest  it  at 
top  feed  value  and  with  low  spoilage. 
Varieties  with  different  maturity 
spread  the  harvest  season  over  a 
longer  period. 

Oat  silage  ranks  between  corn  si- 
lage and  legume  silage  in  feeding 
value.  It  is  higher  than  corn  in  pro- 
tein but  lacks  energy.  The  small  grain 
silage  has  more  energy  than  legume 
grass  silage  but  less  protein. 


Adding  up  the  nutrients  shows  why 
silage  is  a  much  better  feed  than  when 
harvested  for  grain.  Morrison's  fig- 
ures on  total  digestible  nutrients 
show  an  acre  of  silage  from  a  50- 
bushel  field  at  3,366  lbs.  of  TDN.  The 
grain  from  the  same  field  would  have 
only  1,120  lbs.  of  TDN.  That  makes 
the  nutrient  value  of  oat  silage  three 
times  as  high  as  the  grain  alone,  more 
than  enough  to  push  the  crop  over 
into  the  profit  column. 

Where  oats  are  removed  early  as 
silage  you  can  expect  a  better  legume 
stand.  You'll  have  more  roughage  for 
cattle  next  year.  There's  less  chance 
for  lodging  and  for  straw  to  smother 
the  legumes.  Less  competition  for 
moisture  and  sunlight  helps  the  new 
seeding  too.  Over  the  years  you  can 
expect  100%  stand  where  oats  are  en- 
siled— the  best  you  can  get  with  avail- 
able fertility  and  moisture.  You  can 
expect  about  50%  following  grain 
harvest. 

Yields  Important  to  Profits 

Pick  the  Best  Rotation:  We  have 
suggested  several  ways  feed  crops 
can  be  stepped  up.  You  are  the  only 
one  who  can  decide  what  might  be 
done  on  your  own  farm.  The  accom- 
panying chart  shows  why  it  pays  to 
grow  as  much  corn  as  you  can.  But  it 
isn't  simply  a  matter  of  putting  your 
whole  farm  into  row  crops.  You  have 
to  know  your  land.  Many  farmers 
have  some  fields  that  would  produce 
good  yields  with  continuous  corn 
while  other  fields  need  a  sod  crop  to 
prevent  serious  erosion. 

Yields  also  are  mighty  important 
to  profits.  To  get  top  profits  over  the 
years  you  need  to  plan  a  rotation 
that  won't  deplete  your  soil.  Purdue 
specialists  advise,  "Develop  a  rota- 
tion with  as  high  a  percentage  of  high 
profit  crops  as  the  land  will  support 
with  better  than  average  yields." 

This  seems  to  be  sound  advice  for 
thousands  of  farms:  Grow  as  many 
acres  of  corn  as  you  can  without 
causing  yields  to  drop.  Grow  legumes 
only  where  you  need  them  to  keep 
corn  yields  up  or  where  the  land 
won't  support  any  corn.  Grow  small 
grain  only  when  you  need  it  to  get  a 
legume  seeding  started.  Keep  oat 
acreage  as  low  as  possible  and  put  it 
into  the  silo  if  you  can. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  to  farm  with  your  pencil.  Figure 
out  ways  you  can  produce  the  extra  grain  and  forage  you 
need  to  sell  more  pounds  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

By  Lee  Schnanz 
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Life  Cycle  Health  Plan  for  Cattle 


Br  Stewart  H.  Fowler 

Louisiana  State  University 

ANY  SUCCESSFUL  COWMAN 
or  feed-lot  operator  must  know 
fully  what's  behind  such  dis- 
eases as:  Brucellosis,  vibriosis,  lepto- 
spirosis,  anaplasmosis,  trichomoni- 
asis, hemorrhagic  septicemia  and  a 
host  of  other  beef  cattle  diseases 
which  are  just  waiting  to  foul  up  old 
Bossy's  production  and  reproduction. 

Each  ounce  of  precaution  exerted 
in  heading  off  a  disease  before  it 
strikes  is  worth  many  pounds  of  cure 
later.  The  application  of  the  proper 
precaution,  unfortunately,  is  limited 
to  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  of 
"what,  when,  where  and  how"  dis- 
eases and  parasites  may  sabotage 
your  beef  enterprise. 

These  "bovine  fifth  columnists"  are 
hard  to  whip.  This  is  plainly  evident 
from  the  tremendous  annual  losses 
they  inflict  on  our  cattle  industry. 
Field  surveys  indicate  an  annual  loss 
of  more  than  IV2  million  cattle  and 
2V2  million  calves!  Deaths  and  sick- 
ness caused  by  cattle  diseases,  includ- 
ing nutritional  ailments,  cause  losses 
of  more  than  S650  million  yearly. 
More  than  S400  million  represents 
loss  to  cattle  and  calves,  and  about 
$250  million  is  the  loss  in  value  of 
milk  production.  Did  you  know  that 
vibriosis  alone  costs  you  and  your 
fellow  cattlemen  nearly  $140  million 
yearly?  Leptospirosis  and  brucellosis 
each  inflict  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion loss. 

Losses  from  diseases  and  parasites 
continue  after  your  cattle  and  calves 
go  to  market.  Last  year,  54,1-08  cattle 
and  27,865  calf  carcasses  were  con- 
demned under  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion for  various  diseases  and  abnor- 
mal conditions.  In  addition,  nearly 
2V2  million  cattle  and  calf  livers  were 
condemned. 

These  losses  from  deaths  and  con- 
demnations fail  to  measure  the  full 
cost  of  cattle  diseases  and  parasites. 
We  must  also  consider  the  decrease 
in  production  efficiency  and  the  in- 
crease in  production  costs.  In  addi- 
tion, several  diseases  may  cause  ste- 
rility or  greatly  reduced  reproduc- 
tive efficiency. 

Base  Health  Plan  on  Prevention 

Poor  sanitation  and  management 
practices  are  the  biggest  disease  and 
parasite  dangers  to  cattle.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  the  remedy 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
cowman  and  feed-lot  operator.  Since 
beef  cattle  are  out  in  the  open  much 
of  the  time,  they  are  exposed  to  less 
infection  with  diseases  and  parasites 
than  dairy  cattle  that  are  in  closer 
confinement  and  in  close  contact  with 
each  other.  Unfortunately,  however, 
beef  herds  usually  are  inspected  less 
frequently  than  dairy  herds.  Thus, 
diseases  and  parasites  often  gain  an 
upper  hand  before  trouble  is  sus- 
pected. 

Cowmen  who  make  a  profit  year 
after  year  are  aware  of  and  make 
every  effort  to  control  diseases  and 
parasites  within  their  herds  and  feed 
lots.  They  follow  a  life-cycle  plan  of 
cattle  health  which  is  based  on  pre- 
vention rather  than  cure. 

Some  diseases  can't  be  prevented 
by  means  now  available.  But,  heavi- 
est losses  are  caused  by  the  diseases 
and  parasites  discussed  below,  and  a 
conscientious  effort  to  control  them 
will  give  a  larger  percentage  of  mar- 
ketable cattle  and  calves  at  shipping 
time. 

Cattle  losses  start  before  you  see 


your  calves.  And,  they  carry  through 
until  your  steers  clear  the  packing 
plant.  Certain  types  of  losses  are 
more  characteristic  or  prevalent  dur- 
ing specific  periods  of  the  calf's  life 
cycle.  In  considering  the  diseases  and 
parasites  that  may  plague  your  cattle 
enterprise,  let's  discuss  them  under 
three  phases  of  the  operation:  (1)  the 
breeding  herd,  (2)  your  young  calves, 
and  (3)  feed-lot  cattle. 

First,  consider  your  cow  herd.  This 
is  your  producing  unit.  It  might  be 
compared  to  a  manufacturing  plant 
in  that  you  can  have  an  economical 
operation  only  if  the  unit  operates  at 
top  capacity  and  peak  efficiency.  Any 
abnormal  condition  that  decreases 
the  unit's  efficiency  is  of  real  eco- 
nomic concern. 

Your  nonbreeding  and  shy-breed- 
ing females  lose  you  many  calves 
and  hundreds  of  dollars  yearly.  These 
"bovine  cheaters"  are  real  economic 
liabilities.  Their  faulty  reproductive 
performance  may  be  due  to:  (1)  in- 
herited or  congenital  infertility,  (2) 
"acquired"  infertility,  or  (3)  nutri- 
tional infertility. 

Cull  Shy-Breeding  Cows 

Certain  differences  in  regularity  of 
breeding,  abortions,  and  stillbirths 
appear  to  be  hereditary.  Records  in- 
dicate that  certain  cow  families  are 
inherently  poor  breeders.  Various 
abnormalities  of  the  reproductive 
tract  associated  with  infertility  are 
also  genetic  in  orgin.  Consider  these 
factors  in  your  culling  program.  Reg- 
ular breeding  cows  with  a  calving 
interval  of  12  months  or  less  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  efficient  produc- 
tion. It  is  unwise  to  retain  in  the 
herd  any  cow  that  is  a  shy  breeder 
or  one  that  fails  to  calve  without  a 
good  reason.  Also,  don't  put  the  few 
offspring  of  such  individuals  into 
your  breeding  herd  as  you  will  only 
multiply  your  troubles. 

Most  of  your  replacement  heifers 
will  come  from  your  own  herd.  Thus, 
it  is  important  to  use  only  bulls  that 
are  from  highly-fertile,  regular-calv- 
ing cows.  Such  bulls  will  pass  that 
factor  to  their  daughters.  In  select- 
ing your  replacement  heifers,  con- 
sider only  those  from  highly-produc- 
tive, deep-milking  cows. 

"Acquired"  infertility  may  result 
from  injuries  to  the  reproductive 


tract  that  make  it  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  cow  to  become  pregnant, 
or  it  may  occur  with  certain  infec- 
tious diseases  that  cause  contagious 
infertility  in  cattle.  The  "Big  Four" 
among  diseases  affecting  reproduc- 
tion are  brucellosis,  vibriosis,  lepto- 
spirosis,  and  trichomoniasis.  All  four 
may  have  a  temporary  or  permanent 
influence  on  fertility.  Abortion  is 
characteristic  of  each.  Inflammations 
and  discharges  from  the  reproductive 
tract  may  be  present. 

The  "Big  Four"  Diseases 

If  you  note  such  symptoms  in  your 
cow  herd,  there's  a  strong  possibility 
that  one  of  these  contagious  diseases 
is  present.  Accurate  diagnosis  re- 
quires cooperation  with  an  informed 
veterinarian  who  is  in  close  contact 
with  a  properly  equipped  diagnostic 
laboratory.  Once  you  know  which 
disease  you  are  faced  with,  it  can  us- 
ually be  brought  under  control  by 
use  of  vaccines,  antibiotics,  and/or 
management  practices  aimed  at  elim- 
inating the  infection  from  your  herd 
(See  National  Live  Stock  Producer, 
February,  1959,  "Cull  Your  Bovine 
Cheaters,"  for  a  fuller  discussion  of 
these  four  diseases). 

Poor  nutrition  can  also  give  you  a 
low  calf  crop  and  a  high  percentage 
of  dry  cows.  Poor  nutrition  may  oc- 
cur in  the  form  of  insufficient  feed 
or  inferior  quality  feed  that  is  de- 
ficient in  certain  of  the  essential  nu- 
trients —  and  quite  often  as  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

The  four  major  nutritional  "stum- 
bling blocks"  to  peak  reproductive 
performance  are:  (1)  undernourish- 
ment, (2)  lack  of  vitamin  A,  (3)  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus  imbalance  or 
deficiency,  and  (4)  iodine-deficient 
rations. 

An  undernourished  animal  in  poor 
physical  condition  is  not  in  the  best 
condition  for  normal  reproduction.  If 
undernourishment  is  due  to  a  re- 
stricted feed  intake  that  is  insuffi- 
cient for  maintenance  and  growth, 
infertility  will  probably  result.  Cows 
will  tend  to  exhibit  irregular  heat 
cycles,  or  they  will  have  silent  or  very 
short  heat  periods.  Pregnant  cows 
must  gain  about  100  pounds  between 
weaning  their  previous  calf  and  their 
next  calving  in  order  to  maintain 
their  flesh.  Heifers  lose  more  weight 


than  cows  during  the  first  half  of 
their  lactation  period.  Thus,  if  they 
are  to  grow  and  develop  normally, 
they  must  regain  this  loss  in  addi- 
tion to  making  some  extra  gains  be- 
fore their  second  calving.  This  is  why 
heifers  are  more  sensitive  to  feed 
shortages  than  are  mature  cows,  and 
this  is  why  many  heifers  fail  to  breed 
under  poor  feed  conditions. 

Vitamin  A  deficiency  is  a  major 
cause  of  nutritional  sterility  among 
farm  animals.  If  the  cow's  reserves 
of  this  vitamin  are  depleted  during 
the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  to  the 
point  where  the  animal  becomes 
nightblind,  she  will  abort  a  dead  calf. 
Vitamin  A  deficiency  may  occur 
where  prolonged  drouth  forces  cattle 
to  eat  old,  bleached  range  growth. 
Losses  from  vitamin  A  deficiency  end 
as  soon  as  green  forage  becomes 
available  or  when  supplements  are 
fed.  If  green  grazing  is  short  during 
late  pregnancy,  two  pounds  of  high- 
quality  hay  (containing  at  least  35 
milligrams  of  carotene  per  pound) 
or  0.6  pound  of  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal  (100  milligrams  of  carotene  per 
pound)  may  be  fed  daily  to  provide 
ample  vitamin  A. 

Give  Phosphorus  Supplement 

Phosphorus  is  the  mineral  most 
likely  to  be  incriminated  in  reproduc- 
tive troubles.  Not  only  must  there 
be  an  adequate  amount  present,  but 
also  it  must  be  in  proper  balance  with 
calcium  to  be  utilized  effectively.  A 
phosphorus  deficiency  can  cause  ir- 
regularity in  breeding  as  it  has  a 
marked  inhibiting  effect  on  the  occur- 
rence of  heat.  There  is  also  a  tend- 
ency for  cows  on  phosphorus-defi- 
cient rations  to  reproduce  once  each 
two  years.  Under  most  range  or  pas- 
ture conditions,  phosphorus  defi- 
ciency can  be  avoided  by  supplying 
bonemeal  or  dicalcium  phosphate  in 
mineral  boxes  or  feeders.  Or,  one 
of  these  supplements  can  be  added  to 
the  concentrate  feed  mixture,  using 
20  pounds  per  ton  of  feed. 

Iodine  deficiency  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  birth  of  weak  or  dead 
calves.  Fortunately,  the  need  for 
iodine  can  be  taken  care  of  by  feed- 
ing an  iodine  supplement  such  as 
iodized  salt. 

Now,  let's  turn  our  attention  to 
general  disease  problems  that  can 
affect  your  cow  herd.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  cover  all  of  the  known  dis- 
eases as  space  would  not  permit;  how- 
ever, we  will  try  to  go  over  those  of 
major  concern  in  the  widest  area  of 
this  country. 

First,  let's  consider  a  highly  infec- 
tious disease  with  a  high  mortality 
rate — anthrax.  Caused  by  a  bacteri- 
um, this  disease  is  spread  through 
contaminated  soil,  drinking  water, 
pasture,  or  feed.  Flying  insects  and 
blood-sucking  flies  may  serve  as  car- 
riers. Infected  animals  show  a  sud- 
den onset  with  a  high  temperature, 
loss  of  appetite,  depression,  and  the 
passage  of  blood-stained  feces.  Preg- 
nant animals  often  abort.  Symptoms 
are  followed  by  sudden  death. 

Anthrax  can  be  prevented  by  im- 
munization. Several  excellent  vac- 
cines are  available,  but  they  are  only 
seasonal  in  the  duration  of  their  im- 
munity. Thus,  they  must  be  used 
every  year  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection. Be  sure  to  provide  effective 
fly  control  during  the  insect  season. 
Burn  animals  that  die  from  anthrax 
without  opening  any  body  cavities. 

Anaplasmosis  is  now  recognized 
as  a  major  cattle  disease  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  a 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-two) 
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weep  feed  Baler  gives  you  up  to 

10-TON  CAPACITY  at  a 
RECORD  LOW  PRICE 


Here's  the  baler  you've  been  waiting 
for  . .  .  up  to  10-ton-per-hour  capacity 
with  simple,  rugged  design — at  a  price 
you  can  afford.  The  new  Case  200  is 
priced  low  enough  to  justify  its  pur- 
chase if  you  bale  as  little  as  14  acres  of 
hay  a  year,  yet  its  capacity  is  big 
enough  for  hundreds  of  acres. 

The  Case  200  with  its  revolutionary 
Sweep  Feed  design  not  only  simplifies 
feeding  hay  from  windrow  to  bale 
chamber,  but  also  simplifies  the  entire 
power  train  to  give  you  the  smooth- 
est, most  trouble-free  baling  you  have 
ever  experienced.  Gone  are  bulky, 
costly  gears  and  long,  awkward  shafts 
and  chains  .  .  .  gone  is  the  "rock-and- 
roll"  surging  common  to  most  high- 
speed baler  operation.  Instead,  the 
Case  200  with  its  simple,  straight- 
in-line  drives,  its  new  lightweight 


plunger  and  sweep-fork  feed  . .  .  offers 
you  completely  new  "surge-free" 
baler  operation. 

IN  A  SINGLE,  LEAF-SAVING  MOTION 

SweepFeeifmm  hay  from 

PICK-UP  TO  BALE  CHAMBER... 


These  top-view  diagrams 
show  the  smooth  even  flow 
of  hay  (marked  by  arrows) 
through  the  Case200  baler. 

At  left  the  sweep  fork  is 
in  forward  position  ready 
to  gather  a  fresh  charge  of 
hay.  The  direct-connected 
plunger  is  extended,  com- 
pressing the  previous 
charge.  . 


At  right,  the  plunger  re- 
tracts as  the  fork  delivers 
the  fresh  charge  of  hay 
into  the  bale  chamber. 


Note  the  reciprocating  action  of  the 
direct-connected  sweep  fork  and 
plunger  which  reduces  surging  com- 
mon to  most  balers.  (A  spring-cush 
ioned  linkage  protects  against  shock 
loads  or  overfeeding.)  Since  the 
plunger  drives  the  sweep  fork,  both 
mechanisms  are  always  in  perfect 
time.  There  is  nothing  to  adjust,  noth- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  smooth,  eve 
flow  of  hay  into  the  bale  chamber. 

The  new  Case  200  gives  you  all  the 
things  you  want  in  a  baler  ...  up  toj 
10-ton-per-hour  capacity,  unequale< 
simplicity  of  operation,  big-baler  du 
rability  at  a  price  even  the  smalles 
hay  grower  can  afford. 


IT'S  SIMPLER     IT'S  SMOOTHER 


Simplified  Sweep  Feed  and  powei 
train  eliminate  many  complicated 
parts  common  to  conventional 
balers  . . .  permits  extremely  rugged 
construction  ...  up  to  10-ton  capac- 
ity at  a  genuinely  low  price. 
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SIMPLIFIED  POWER  TRAIN-  N°te  the  fuewef 
moving  parts  .  .  .the  straight-in-line,  snort- 
coupled  drives  .  .  .  the  large,  heavy  flywheel  that 
levels  out  power  requirements.  Fewer  parts  and 
smoother  operation  mean  less  maintenance. 


case; 
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EXTRA-WIDE   56-INCH  PICKUP 

handles  big  windrows  easily.  Spring- 
balanced  to  float  over  rough  ground. 
Cam-operated  retracting  pickup  fingers 
facilitate  smooth,  uniform  feeding. 


ONE-PIECE,  PRECISION-WELDED  BALE 
CASE— The  rigid  one-piece  bale  case  and 
light-running  box-type  plunger  combine  to 
make  firm,  compact  14  x  18  bales  that  stack 
right,  handle  easily.  Bale  length,  12  to  52  inches. 


TIME-PROVED  CASE  KNOTTER  ties 
knots  that  stay  tied  .  .  .  owners  report  up 
to  10,000  bales  without  a  miss.  Top  mounted 
away  from  dirt  and  chaff  .  .  .  easily  acces- 
sible ...  in  full  view  of  operator. 


LOW,  COMPACT,  CLOSE-COUPLED 
DESIGN  makes  it  easy  to  follow  the 
windrow  .  .  .  see  every  operation  from  the 
tractor  seat.  Easy  to  store  and  transport, 
too  . . .  less  than  8  feet  wide,  12J/J  feet  long. 


equipment  brings  new 
cost-cutting  efficiency  to  haying 
improves  feed  quality 


Case  trail-type  mower  fits  all  trac- 
tors with  standard  PTO  and  draw 
bar.  Weil-baianced  for  easy  hook- 
up ..  .  unhooks  in  minutes.  Close- 
coupled  to  cut  neat  square  corners, 
close  along  fences  and  around  ob- 
stacles. Heavy  one-piece  main  frame 
and  -dynamically  balanced  crank- 
head  assure  smooth  running,  clean 
cutting  at  speeds  up  to  7  MPH. 
Safety  break-back.  Also  mounted 
and  semi-mounted  models  for  Case 
and  most  other  3-point  tractors. 


Case  high-speed  rake  covers  8- 
foot,  4-inch  swath  at  speeds  up  to 
7  MPH  .  .  .  rakes  up  to  65  acres  a 
day.  May  be  hooked  in  tandem  with 
Case  right-hand  rake  to  cover  a 
16%-foot  swath  ...  up  to  125  acres  a 
day!  Spring-suspended  5-bar  reel 
runs  at  reduced  speed  with  short- 
stroke,  leaf-saving  action  .  .  .  floats 
to  follow  ground  contour  and  pro- 
tect teeth.  Adjustable  tooth  pitch 
for  tight  or  loose  windrows.  Draw- 
bar mounted,  fits  any  tractor. 


Case  conditioner  both  crimps  and 
crushes  .  .  .  and  this  two-way  action 
dries  hay  faster  than  crimping  or 
crushing  alone  .  .  .  cuts  hay  drying 
time  up  to  50%.  On  a  good  drying 
day,  you  can  mow  and  condition  in 
the  morning,  bale  by  late  afternoon. 
Conditions  a  full  7-foot  swath  at 
speeds  up  to  12  MPH  .  .  .  handles 
up  to  80  acres  a  day!  Adjustments 
of  rolls  easily  made  with  convenient 
hand  cranks.  Hydraulic  control 
raises,  lowers  and  relieves  roll  ten- 
sion on-the-go. 


Now's  the  time  to  trade... 

and  your  Case  dealer  is  the  man  to  see  for  a  deal  that  we  believe  NO  ONE 
will  beat.  See  him  now  .  .  .  the  earlier  you  trade,  the  better  the  deal ! 


CASE  CROP-WAY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

makes  it^easy  to  buy  any  one  of  these 
time-saving,  quality-boosting  Case  hay 
machines  now,  make  later  payments  as 
your  money  comes  in. 


a.  I.  CASE  CO.         •         RACINE,  WIS 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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With  Proper  Fertilizer  Use 


Get  Three  Ears  Where  Two  Grew 


By  Malcolm  II.  McVickar 

THE  1960  CORN  CROP  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  yet  of  how 
the  "technological  revolution" 
in  farming  is  working.  After  a  slow 
start  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Plains 
states,  farmers  were  surprised  to  see 
corn  set  a  new  production  record  of 
4.3  billion  bushels  as  well  as  a  rec- 
ord national  average  of  53  bushels  an 
acre.  And  both  of  these  records  from 
fewer  acres  planted  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

One  economist  at  a  Midwestern 
university  said  the  corn  crop  "was 
the  result  of  uniformly  good  yields." 
What  he  meant  was  that  adapted  hy- 
brids, balanced  fertilizers,  heavier 
planting  rates,  better  disease  and  in- 
sect control,  and  mechanization  pro- 
duced a  harvest  impossible  only  10 
years  ago — when  the  national  aver- 
age per  acre  yield  was  only  38  bush- 
els. 

Certainly  no  one  factor  can  be 
given  credit  for  bringing  the  late  corn 
crop  to  maturity  before  frost.  But  in 
a  year  when  seedbed  preparation  and 
cultivation  were  thrown  way  behind 
schedule,  the  mighty  role  fertilizers 
played  in  making  the  record  crop  of- 
fers a  lesson  to  those  who  believe  fer- 
tilizer is  "something  you  can  do  with- 
out to  keep  costs  down." 

Take  for  example  the  farms  of 
Merlyn  O.  Pinney  and  his  son,  Lanny, 
in  the  big  corn  growing  area  of  War- 
ren County,  111.  Cold,  wet  weather 
hung  on  throughout  last  May  in  West 
Central  Illinois,  then  returned  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  to  hamper  dry- 
ing and  harvesting. 

While  much  of  the  Pinneys'  corn 
was  harvested  wet,  it  was  not  soft  — 
and  for  this  fact  they  give  credit  to 
fertilizer.  "We  applied  140  lbs.  per 
acre  of  a  15-10-10  (nitrogen-phos- 
phate-potash) mixture  on  about  220 
acres,  some  of  which  we  didn't  get 
planted  until  after  June  1st,"  says 
Lanny  Pinney.  "The  fertilized  corn 
caught  up  with  80  unfertilized  acres 
planted  two  weeks  earlier  and  yielded 


about  95  bushels  an  acre  as  compared 
to  85  bushels  on  the  unfertilized 
ground." 

Progressive  farmers  everywhere 
have  found  that  fertilizer  is  one  of 
their  best  tools  for  giving  grain  crops 
a  fast  start,  getting  ahead  of  weeds, 
advancing  maturity,  increasing 
yields,  improving  feeding  quality,  and 
in  beating  the  cost-price  squeeze. 

But  how  does  a  farmer  find  the 
right  fertilizer  requirements  to  main- 
tain fertility  balances?  The  "trick"  is 
in  knowing  the  nutrient  requirements 
of  his  crop  and  the  deficiencies  of  his 
soil.  All  soils,  of  course,  release  some 
plant  food,  so  the  grower  should  make 
tests  to  get  an  idea  as  to  his  needs  for 
phosphate  and  potash.  Nitrogen  tests 
generally  are  not  reliable.  Perhaps 
the  best  rule  of  thumb  is  to  try  test 
strips  with  different  fertilizer  treat- 
ments. Every  farmer  should  have  a 
"play-acre"  where  he  tries  out  new 
practices  that  appear  to  offer  promise 
on  his  farm. 

All  Soils  Need  Nutrients 

Almost  without  exception,  be  it 
North,  South,  East  or  West,  soils  are 
deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  pri- 
mary plant  nutrients.  For  the  most 
part,  grain  soils  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  need  additions  of  both  ni- 
trogen and  phosphate  for  good,  prof- 
itable crops.  Much  the  same  thing  can 
be  said  for  soils  in  the  Plains  states. 
Soils  in  other  areas  normally  demand 
addition  of  all  three  elements,  unless 
the  grain  follows  a  heavily  fertilized 
crop  in  the  rotation. 

Many  soils — and  this  is  particular- 
ly true  in  the  Corn  Belt — are  becom- 
ing too  acid  for  top  grain  production. 
The  soil  has  become  "sour"  through 
overuse,  leaching,  and  erosion,  con- 
sequently such  nutrients  as  phos- 
phorus become  more  unavailable  to 
the  plants. 

Applying  lime  before  grain  is 
planted  will  correct  the  deficiency. 
Limestone  furnishes  calcium  and 
magnesium,  both  essential  for  nour- 
ishing plants  and  in  influencing  the 


Influence  of  Nitrogen  on  Continuous  Wheat 


Lanny  Pinney,  Roseville,  III.,  planted  corn  two  weeks  late  last  year,  feared  crop 
wouldn't  make.  Pleasantly  surprised  when  yields  overflowed  his  bins,  Pinney  gave 
credit  to  fertilizer,  listed  five  reasons  why  he  fertilizes  corn  (See  illustration,  right) 
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uptake  of  other  nutrients.  The  ac- 
companying table  shows  the  effect  of 
lime  upon  yields  in  a  corn-oats- 
legume  rotation  on  silt  loam  over  a 
three  year  period: 

Average  yields  per  acre 


Tons  lime 

Tons 

per  acre 

Bu.  corn 

Bu.  oats 

alfalfa 

0 

63.8 

31.4 

1.0 

3 

81.7 

34.4 

2.0 

6 

76.5 

34.6 

1.9 

10 

86.7 

40.5 

2.0 

Nitrogen,  the  growth  nutrient, 
moves  freely,  once  converted  by  soil 
bacteria  to  nitrates  in  the  soil  solu- 
tion. It's  almost  an  impossibility  to 
build  up  the  nitrogen  status  of  a  soil 
to  a  high  level.  Therefore,  in  practice, 
it  makes  good  sense  to  hold  back  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  until 
the  big  growth  period — the  time  when 
the  crop's  appetite  is  ravenous  for  this 
plant  food.  This  means  using  a  por- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  as  a  top-dressing 
or  a  side-dressing. 

Phosphate  stimulates  root  develop- 
ment and  seed  formation.  This  nutri- 
ent is  immobile  in  the  soil  and  soil 
fixation  converts  a  high  percentage 
of  applied  phosphates  into  forms  not 
available  to  the  crop.  Since  phos- 
phates do  not  move,  they  should  be 
drilled  into  the  root  zone  at  time  of 
seeding.  Some  farmers  prefer  to 
broadcast  the  phosphate  and  disc  it 
in.  This  practice  is  widely  used  and 
is  an  excellent  method  when  rates  of 
fertilization  are  more  than  a  shot-in- 
the-arm  treatment.  If  fertilizer  appli- 
cations are  less  than  200  lbs.  per  acre, 


1. 

Start  Crops  off 

quickly 

2. 

Get   Ahead  of 

Weeds. 

3. 

Advance  Maturity 

4. 

Improve  Feeding 

Quality  and  Value 

5. 

Increase  Yields 

then  drilling  in  at  seeding  time  will 
prove  far  more  profitable. 

Potash  gives  the  grain  good  stalk 
quality  and  aids  in  the  production  of 
sugars  and  starches.  Soil  fixation  of 
potash  is  a  problem,  but  not  to  the 
degree  as  that  of  phosphate  fixation. 
Potash  is  usually  used  in  a  mixture 
with  phosphate  or  in  a  nitrogen-phos- 
phate-potash mixture.  The  method  of 
application  is,  therefore,  usually  de- 
pendent on  getting  the  most  out  of 
the  applied  phosphate. 

In  practice,  fertilizer  makes  each 
drop  of  water  work  more  efficiently. 
A  30  lb.  per  acre  nitrogen  applica- 
tion on  the  Clanton  Eccles  ranch  in 
the  driest  section  of  Whitman  Coun- 
ty, Wash.,  yielded  15.2  more  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  than  wheat  not  fer- 
tilized. And  yields  continued  to  go  up 
as  Eccles  increased  his  application  to 
60  lbs.  per  acre.  This  rate  of  fertiliza- 
tion gave  him  another  8.9  bushels  for 
a  total  yield  of  50.6  bushels  per  acre. 

Nitrogen  Makes  Moisture  Work 

Agronomist  Harley  Jaquot  made 
moisture  checks  on  the  Eccles  ranch 
to  find  out  how  much  moisture  it  took 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  under 
different  nitrogen  treatments.  He 
found  that  with  no  nitrogen,  each  inch 
of  moisture  produced  2.8  bushels. 
With  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  each 
inch  of  moisture  produced  4.7  bush- 
els of  wheat! 

A  number  of  other  experiments 
have  indicated  that  grain  yields  on 
nitrogen-deficient  soils,  where  other 
growth  factors  are  not  limiting,  go  up 
almost  proportionally  to  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  added.  Thus,  you  can  use 
the  following  guides  for  increasing 
your  yields. 

Pounds  Nitro- 
gen per 

Grain  bushel  increase 

Corn   4  to  6 

Fallow  wheat 

(over  10"  rainfall)   .J  to  9 

Irrigated  wheat    3  to  5 

Irrigated  barley    3  to  5 

Fallow  barley 

(over  10"  rainfall)          5  to  7 

Grain  sorghum    5  to  6 

Oats    2  to  4 

The  wise  usage  of  fertilizer  builds 
up  profits  by  increasing  acre  yields 
and  lowering  the  cost  of  growing  and 
harvesting  each  bushel.  The  table  at 
top  of  the  page  gives  yield  and  cost 
data  on  a  two-year  average  for  con- 
tinuous spring  wheat.  The  nitrogen 
is  figured  at  140  per  lb.  and  value  of 
the  wheat  at  $1.75  per  bushel.  Both 
years  had  good  moisture. 

In  this  age  of  machine  farming,  the 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  grain  is 
about  the  same  whether  the  yield  is 
high  or  low.  Put  fertilizer  to  use. 
Get  three  ears  of  corn — or  heads  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  grain  sor- 
ghum— where  only  two  grew  before. 
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HIGH-ENERGY  CORN  which  speeds 
live  stock  to  market  faster  without 
increasing  feed  costs  may  be  the  next 
big  development  in  animal  nutrition. 
Corn  breeders  have  been  juggling 
genes  and  chromosomes  to  make  corn 
into  a  high  energy  feed.  So  far  they 
have  been  able  to  increase  the  oil  con- 
tent by  50%  without  reducing  yields. 
Oil  is  2 ¥4  times  as  high  in  energy  as 
starch.  A  high-energy  feed  means 
more  weight  produced  from  each 
bushel  of  corn. 

D.  E.  Alexander,  corn  breeding  spe- 
cialist, University  of  Illinois  says  it 


won't  be  too  long  before  high-oil  corn 
is  a  real  possibility.  The  trick  is  to 
keep  high  yields  along  with  disease 
and  lodging  resistance  qualities  of 
hybrids  while  increasing  oil  content. 
Illinois  6052  and  6021  were  the  first 
high-oil  hybrids  grown  by  farmers  on 
a  limited  scale  in  1959.  The  Illinois  oil 
hybrids  average  6.3%  oil  as  compared 
with  4.7%  for  a  standard  hybrid.  This 
means  that  oil  hybrids  theoretically 
yield  about  5.6%  more  energy  per 
acre  than  the  standard  corn  crop. 

COST  OF  FERTILIZER  can  be  de- 
ducted from  income  taxes  under  a 
little  known  law,  reports  Stephen  H. 
Hart  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Tax 
Committee.  The  new  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was 
passed  in  the  short  summer  session  of 
Congress  in  1960.  Under  it,  farmers 
or  ranchers  may  elect  to  treat  as  ordi- 
nary business  expenses  those  sums 
which  are  paid  for  or  incurred  in  the 
purchase  of  fertilizer,  lime,  ground 
limestone,  marl  or  other  materials  to 
enrich,  neutralize  or  condition  land. 
The  measure  also  includes  the  costs 
of  application  of  such  material.  Check 
your  local  attorney  or  tax  expert  for 
details. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  is  in- 
creasing in  rural  areas,  reports  Dr. 
George  Blume,  rural  sociologist,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  Urban  de- 
linquencies still  outnumber  those  in 
rural  areas  by  3.5  to  1,  but  the  in- 
crease in  both  during  the  past  10 
years  is  alarming. 

The  number  of  juveniles  brought 
before  courts  has  increased  from  235,- 
000  in  1940  to  1.6  million  in  1960. 
There  are  a  number  of  out-of-court 
settlements  not  included  in  these 
figures.  The  advantages  of  outdoor 
life  seem  to  temper  the  behavior  of 
rural  gangs  which  exist  in  a  number 
of  towns  and  villages.  A  juvenile  de- 
linquent is  a  person  under  18  years  of 
age  who  has  been  caught  doing  an 
unlawful  act  by  an  official  of  the  law. 


A  10-YEAR  FORECAST  of  the  red 

meat  requirements  of  an  increas- 
ing human  population  indicates  that 
we  will  need  28%  more  cattle,  22% 
more  calves,  29%  more  sheep  and 
20%  more  hogs  by  1970,  reports 
Robert  L.  Coppersmith,  Kansas  State 
University.  He  bases  the  prediction 
of  a  human  population  of  214  million 
by  1970.  Within  the  next  five  years, 
with  an  estimated  population  of  196 
million  in  1965,  Coppersmith  antici- 
pates the  need  of  17%  more  cattle, 
11%  more  calves,  18%  more  sheep 
and  10%  more  hogs  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's meat  requirements. 

A  WOMAN  SHOPPER  in  a  super- 
market complained  about  her 
$12.91  grocery  bill  at  the  check-out 
counter.  "With  these  high  food  prices, 
it's  no  wonder  farmers  are  getting 
rich,"  she  said  disgustedly.  But  one 
sharp  observer  checked  her  pur- 
chases. They  were:  Six  bottles  of  soft 
drink,  three  pairs  of  nylons,  one  long- 
playing  record,  50  pounds  of  water 
softener  salt,  a  fifth  of  gin,  one  egg 
beater,  one  quart  of  milk  and  a  box 
of  cereal.  The  grocery  portion  of  the 
$12.91  bill  amounted  to  52c  — 290 
for  the  box  of  cereal;  230  for  the 
quart  of  milk.  The  farmer  got  about 
30  for  the  grain  used  in  the  cereal  and 
100  for  the  quart  of  milk — a  total  of 
130  out  of  the  $12.91  "food"  bill. 


THE  AVERAGE  PERSON  consumed 
1,488  pounds  of  food  in  1960,  re- 
ports USDA.  Dairy  products  led  with 
414  pounds  per  person.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  with  409  pounds  per  per- 
son was  a  close  second  (this  figure 
excludes  potatoes  at  108  pounds  per 
person).  Meat  consumed  per  person 
averaged  178  pounds  including  beef, 
pork,  veal,  lamb,  fish  and  poultry. 
Other  per  capita  consumption  fig- 
ures: Flour  146  pounds;  sugar  108 
pounds;  fats  and  oils  67  pounds;  eggs 
41  pounds  (26  dozen);  and  coffee,  tea 
and  cocoa  17  pounds. 

LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCERS  now 

have  more  bonded  markets  and 
broader  protection  than  ever  before, 
reports  USDA.  The  P  &  S  Division 
reports  that  2,200  stockyards  have 
been  posted  and  13,000  market  agen- 
cies and  dealers  registered.  At  posted 
markets,  the  P  &  S  Act  requires  fair 
business  practices,  open  competition, 
reasonable  marketing  charges,  ade- 
quate facilities,  honest  accounting 
and  correct  weights.  Of  the  13,000 
dealers  registered,  3,500  are  market 
agencies;  4,000  packer  buyers,  and 
5,500  are  dealers  who  buy  and  sell 
for  their  own  accounts. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3  YEARS  FOR   $1    OR   6  YEARS   FOR  $2. 


Exfr«-wide 
ifO'j§H  and 
hopper— «• 
full  20Mr 
wide — give 
you  extra- 
big,  capacity 
-  for  any  crop- 
handling  (.obi 


Rugged 
has  all  three! 


Safe,  fast,  easy  for  one  man  to 
move  about  and  use  — that's 
New  Holland's  rugged  Model 
545  Elevator!  Custom-designed 
for  beef  farmers  who  want  to  put 
away  a  lot  of  grain  fast.  Good  for 
those  who  put  up  hay,  too,  be- 
cause the  "545"  can  be  used  in 
all  crops! 

Simplicity  itself  in  design! 
Fully  adjustable  balance  with 
any  combination  of  optional 
equipment.  Winch  and  cable 
multiply  your  lifting  effort  80 
times!  Positive-latch  winch 
"locks"  the  "545"  at  any  eleva- 
tion you  want.  Available  in  26' 


to  52'  lengths,  with  a  full  line  of 
attachments  to  handle  any  ele- 
vating job. 

Compare  New  Holland's  "545" 
All-Purpose  Elevator  with  all 
comers.  It  wins  on  all  points!  See 
your  New  Holland  dealer — he's 
got  flexible  finance  plans  that 
make  it  so  easy  to  own!  New 
Holland  Machine  Company  Di- 
vision of  Sperry  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, New  Holland,  Pa. 


End  Backbreaking 
Work  with  New 
Holland  Farmstead 
Mechanization! 


Safety  lock  design  holds  trough 
firmly  to  chassis.  It  can't  bounce 
off  or  twist  off! 


Easy-lift  hopper  feeder  folds  right 
over  on  the  elevator  trough  for 
transport  or  storage. 


NEW  HOLLAND 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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The  Living's  Easy 


At  Animal-Port 

By  Marguerite  Tazelaar 

A  HERD  OF  90  CATTLE,  purchased 
by  the  Turkish  government  for 
breeding  purposes,  checked  into  the 
cargo  area  of  New  York's  Interna- 
tional Airport  to  await  flights  carry- 
ing them  to  Ankara,  Turkey.  These 
cattle  had  been  purchased  from 
farmers  in  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania. 

During  their  stay,  which  ranged 
from  three  days  to  five  weeks,  the 
cattle  were  sheltered  in  an  Animal- 
Port,  a  plush  modern  animal  hotel 
sponsored  by  the  ASPCA,  which  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  the  second  in  the  world. 
The  first  "Air  Hostel"  for  animals 
was  constructed  at  London's  Airport. 

The  animals  were  housed  in  clean, 
spacious  stalls  with  adjoining  pad- 
docks for  exercise  out-of-doors.  They 
were  fed  and  watered  and  watched 
over  by  expert  handlers  and  a  veter- 
inarian who  is  always  on  call. 

Just  three  days  after  arrival,  78 
head  were  flown  to  Ankara,  and  the 
12  remaining  bulls  were  shipped  by 
air  a  few  days  later.  All  animals  ar- 
rived in  Ankara  in  good  condition  and 
the  Turkish  government  sent  con- 
gratulatory cables  to  U.  S.  farmers 
who  had  sold  the  animals. 

A  short  time  later,  a  shipment  of 
Angus  cattle  (one  bull  and  11  cows) 
arrived  at  the  Animal-Port  from  Iowa 
on  their  way  to  Rome  as  a  gift  to  the 
Vatican  from  a  group  of  Iowa 
farmers. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Animal- 
Port  in  January,  1958,  these  animals 
would  have  been  huddled  together  in 
makeshift  quarters  until  plane  time, 
asserts  George  Bauer,  resident  man- 
ager of  the  Animal-Port.  Since  that 
time,  however,  Bauer  has  had  around 
100,000  "guests." 

There  is  a  spacious  parking  area 
which  will  accommodate  30  trucks 
and  unloading  docks  built  especially 
for  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep. 
Manager  George  Bauer,  a  former 
mounted  policeman,  has  an  apart- 
ment upstairs  and  is  "on  duty"  24 
hours  a  day  when  the  Animal-Port  is 
open.  It  is  not  unusual  for  him  to  be 
called  out  at  midnight  to  heat  milk 
for  a  small  animal  or  to  quiet  down 
restless  cattle.  "Our  motto,"  says 
Bauer,  "is  TLC — which  means  tender 
loving  care  for  all  animals.  You  have 
to  love  animals  to  work  for  the 
ASPCA!"  (American  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals). 

Animals  may  stay  at  the  shelter  for 
as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  the 
owners  request.  The  rates  vary  by 
species:  Beef  cows  $7  per  day;  calves 
$3.50;  bulls  $7;  pigs  $2.50;  sheep  $2; 
horses  $7;  a  crate  of  chickens  250;  a 
crate  of  chinchillas  $1,  and  dogs  up 
to  $3.50  depending  on  size. 

Arthur  Godfrey's  show  horse 
"Goldie,"  and  Victor  Borge's  Ten- 
nessee Walking  Horses  have  been 
sheltered  at  the  Animal-Port.  Many 
service  men  stationed  abroad  send 
their  pets  home  or  overseas. 


'Say  Ba-a-a-h.' 


LATEST  FEEDING  METHODS  CAN  HEL 

Important  trends  in  beef-cattle  feeding  include  the  use  of  (1)  low-roughage,  high-energy 
diets;  (2)  fermentation  feed  supplements,  and  (3)  additional  Vitamin  A  fortification.  These 
practices,  and  others  that  contribute  to  the  more  efficient  use  of  feed,  are  vitally  important 
when  one  considers  that  feed  represents  up  to  75%  of  the  cost  of  finishing  beef  for  market. 

BUT  ...  no  matter  how  well  a  ration  is  formulated,  unless  animals  are  in  top  physical 
condition  they  cannot  utilize  their  feed  to  full  advantage.  That's  why  successful  farm  feeders, 
as  well  as  commercial  feedlot  operators,  maintain  a  program  of  herd  health  to  prevent  the 
ailments  that  can  cut  into  NET  profit  and  keep  them  from  making  top  dollar  at  market  time. 


DYNAFAC 


CUTS  FEEDLOT  BLOAT  AND  SCOURS 


[n  many  parts  of  the  country,  feeders  are  switching  to  the  use  of  low-roughage,  high-energy 
rations  from  start  to  finish  during  the  feeding  period.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  such  rations 
frequently  causes  bloat,  founder,  scours . . .  and  lost  profits ! 

LOW  ROUGHAGE. ..HIGH  CONCENTRATE ...  NO  BLOAT! 

The  addition  of  Dynafac  to  high-energy  rations  effectively  reduces  the  incidence  of  bloat. 
The  first  "chemobiotic"  developed  for  beef-cattle  rations,  Dynafac  helps  keep  cattle  on 
feed,  aids  in  increasing  growth  and  feed  conversion,  and  can  help  produce  lighter-weight 
cattle  faster  .  .  .  the  kind  that  produce  more  desirable,  nonwasty  primal  cuts.  Dynafac  is 
a  feed  additive  you  can't  afford  to  pass  up !  It  works  well  with  corn,  barley  or  milo-based 
rations  and  can  return  as  much  as  one  dollar  for  every  dime  invested ! 


Recommended  use  levels:  For  feeder  cattle  — 1.5  to  2  grams 
per  head  per  day.  For  beef  calves— .9  to  1  gram  per  head  per 
day  ...  a  cost  of  less  than  lc  per  day! 
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Big  Four  Packers 


OU  INCREASE  BEEF-CATTLE  PROFITS 

Vitamin  A  deficiency  is  but  one  of  these  profit-robbing  conditions.  And  feedlot  bloat  and 
scouring  .  .  .  especially  when  cattle  are  on  high-energy  rations  .  .  .  can  result  in  less-than- 
maximum  weight  gains  and  feed  efficiency. 

To  improve  your  feeding  program  and  to  help  maintain  herds  in  good  health,  Merck 
now  offers  three  products:  Dynafac  .  .  .  Stabimix  A  .  .  .  and  Agrozyme.  Read  about  ^ 
them  here.  Then,  for  further  information,  or  to  place  your  order,  contact  your  feed  ^  E  ^ 

MERCK 

supplier  or  Merck  Feed  Products  Representative.  c  ~m 

Merck  Chemical  Division,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  New  Jersey  ^  K  W 


STABIMIX  A 


TO  HELP  PREVENT  OR  TREAT 

VITAMIN  A  DEFICIENCY 


Feedlot  rations,  which  do  not  contain  newly-harvested  top-quality  grains,  can  lose  much  of 
their  vitamin  A  content  before  reaching  the  feed  bunks.  This  lack  of  vitamin  A  can  weaken 
stockers'  and  feeders'  resistance  to  pinkeye,  respiratory  infections  and  diarrhea.  What's 
more,  animals  grazing  on  poor  range  or  pasture  . . .  especially  during  dry  spells  . . .  may 
also  suffer  from  A-avitaminosis.  Cows  on  vitamin  A-deficient  rations  may  abort  or  drop 
premature,  blind  or  weak  calves. 

Losses  due  to  vitamin  A  deficiency 
can  be  prevented!  Remove  doubts 
about  the  vitamin  A  content  or  avail- 
ability of  the  feedstuffs  you  use.  Give 
cattle  full  benefit  of  all  the  vitamin  A 
they  need  by  using  Stabimix  A!  It  is 
economical  to  use  and  stable  under  all 
conditions. 

Recommended  use  levels:  For  cattle 
of  all  ages-1,000-2,000  units  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  daily.  For  cows 
during  last  2  months  of  gestation  and 
first  3  months  of  lactation  —  15,000- 
20,000  units  per  cow  per  day. 

REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  MERCK  ft  CO.  INC. 
FOR  A  STABILIZED  VITAMIN  A  F£EO  SUPPLEMENT. 


AGROZYME 


FOR  TOP  WEIGHT-GAINS 

AND  FEED  EFFICIENCY 


This  modern  fermentation  feed  supplement,  when  added  to  beef -cattle  fattening  rations, 
increases  the  nutritional  value  of  low-moisture  corn  and  western  barley.  The  use  of 


RED  TRADEMARK  OF  MERCK  ft  CO.  INC. 


Agrozyme  can  result  in  greater  liveweight  gains  and  increased  profit 
margins  over  feed  costs.  That  means  a  greater  return  for  each  feed 
dollar  you  invest! 

Growth  responses  stimulated  by  Agrozyme  have  been  recorded 
as  high  as  24%  . . .  feed  savings  as  great  as  12%  . . .  and  extra  profits 
as  high  as  $10.60  per  finished  steer !  Profit-building  results  like  these 
have  been  substantiated  in  experiment  stations  and  commercial  feed 
lots  across  the  country. 

Agrozyme  belongs  in  your  feeding  program.  Why  not  set  up  your 
own  split-lot  trials  and  see  for  yourself? 

Recommended  use  level :  .0075  pounds  per  head  per  day. 
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Had  a  Tough  Year 

HTHE  FIRST  YEAR  of  the  soaring 
sixties  didn't  get  off  the  ground 
for  the  nation's  meat  packers.  Hog 
prices  soared — from  $12  to  $18 — and 
as  hog  prices  rose,  profit  margins 
slipped  for  most  of  the  nation's  3,200 
meat  processors  and  11,000  small 
killers. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  opera- 
tions of  the  big  four  meat  packers — 
Swift,  Armour,  Cudahy,  and  Wilson 
— as  reflected  in  annual  reports  to 
their  stockholders  for  fiscal  1960. 

Swift  &  Co. — Tonnage  sales  of  meat 
reached  a  record  high  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  31,  1960,  but 
earnings  dropped  from  $19,067,844  in 
1959  to  $18,412,767  last  year.  Dollar 
sales  were  off  1.3%.  The  company's 
non-meat  activities  showed  substan- 
tial improvement,  reports  President 
Porter  Jarvis.  The  newest  products 
of  Swift  research  include  a  scuff- 
resistant  leather  and  chemical  spe- 
cialty products,  such  as  metallic 
soaps  and  resin  plasticizers. 

A  new  plant  at  Rochelle,  111.,  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1961  will  pro- 
vide more  efficient  servicing  for  Chi- 
cago and  midwest  customers.  Swift's 
new  Pro-Ten  meat  tenderizing  proc- 
ess, now  in  use  at  five  U.  S.  and  Ca- 
nadian plants,  has  met  with  good  re- 
ception and  is  being  expanded  to 
other  plants. 

Swift's  business  in  Cuba  was  ex- 
propriated resulting  in  a  net  charge 
to  accumulated  earnings  of  $2.7  mil- 
lion. Swift  paid  710  of  each  sales  dol- 
lar for  raw  materials  —  mostly  live 
stock. 

Armour  &  Co.  —  Net  earnings  of 
$16,221,137  in  1960  compared  with 
$14,066,731  the  year  before.  Armour 
is  taking  a  giant  step  out  of  the 
butcher  shop  and  into  the  laboratory. 
A  year  ago,  Armour  Foods  repre- 
sented 60%;  Armour  Chemicals  40% 
of  their  business.  Now  it's  about  50- 
50.  Armour  also  merged  three  wholly- 
owned  subsidiaries  into  a  single  com- 
pany to  reduce  costs  and  improve  ef- 
ficiency, reports  President  William 
Wood  Prince. 

Armour's  Dial  soap  edged  up  to 
capture  13.8%  of  the  toilet  soap  mar- 
ket. Armour  is  building  a  fat  refinery 
at  Kankakee,  111.;  a  processing  plant 
at  San  Francisco;  abattoirs  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas  and  Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  and 
a  new  food  research  laboratory  at 
McCook,  111.  The  Oklahoma  City 
plant  was  closed. 

Cudahy  &  Co. — Operations  for  this 
company's  70th  year  resulted  in  a  net 
profit  of  $810,985  as  compared  with  a 
net  of  $2,639,725  in  1959,  reports 
President  L.  F.  Long.  Tonnage  sales 
were  up  4%,  but  dollar  sales  were  off 
4%  for  the  year.  Located  in  Nebras- 
ka, and  points  West,  Cudahy  is  high- 
ly susceptible  to  regional  as  well  as 
national  fluctuations  in  live  stock 
supplies  and  prices. 

The  company's  fortunes  have  been 
affected  by  the  three-year  herd 
build-up  of  cattle  as  well  as  the  50% 
increase  in  hog  prices  last  year 
whereas  pork  products  increased  only 
36%  in  value.  The  company  is  con- 
structing a  new  plant  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  which  will  be  completed  in 
1961. 

Wilson  &  Co. — Net  earnings  of  $2,- 
009,372  in  1960  compare  with  $9,565,- 
396  the  previous  year,  reports  Presi- 
dent Roscoe  G.  Haynie.  A  16-week 
strike  at  seven  of  the  company's 
plants  also  affected  earnings  ad- 
versely. Modernization  of  five  plants 
was  completed,  and  pharmaceutical 
plants  were  constructed  at  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Calumet  City,  111.  A  process- 
ing plant  was  built  at  Los  Angeles.  A 
new  freeze-dry  process  at  the  Omaha 
plant  offers  promising  sales  potential 
for  the  company's  line  of  freeze- 
dried  meats. 
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New  John  Deere  No.  42  pull-type  combine 
handles  3  rows  of  beans,  9  feet  of  grain, 
and  can  be  equipped  with  a  two-row  corn 
head.    Will  be  available  for  1961  season. 


Oliver  1900  diesel-powered  tractor  has  8- 
plow  rating  or  can  handle  twin-hitch  har- 
rows, eight  row  cultivators,  etc.  New  con- 
trol system  increases  ease   of  operation. 


Allis-Chalmers  6-row  cultivator  covers  strip 
20-ft.  wide.  Unit  features  "swing-in"  quick 
hitching  and  spring-balanced  gangs.  Mounts 
on  A-C  D-17  gas  or  diesel  55  h.p.  tractor. 


U.  S.  Steel  tractor-drawn  fence  erecting 
machine  peels  out  either  woven  or  barbed 
wire,  or  combinations  of  both.  It  also 
holds  and  drives  line  and  corner  posts. 


New  Idea  145-bushel  manure  spreader  was 
designed  for  today's  big  feedlot  setups. 
Can  haul  in  a  single  trip  all  the  manure 
dropped  daily  by  about  70  head  of  cattle. 


New  Holland  Compact  Hayliner  65,  intro- 
duced in  January,  is  one-man  machine. 
Makes  12xl6-inch  bales,  tosses  them  into 
wagon.  Available  as  a  tractor-drive  model. 


Managm 
Farm  Machines 


By  Glen  Bays 

Associate  Editor 

WHEN  IS  IT  PROFITABLE  to 
buy  new  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  and  when  is  it  best 
to  rent  or  hire  custom  operators? 
This  question  is  posing  a  problem  for 
more  and  more  farmers  each  year  as 
new,  larger,  more  complicated  and 
more  costly  machines  appear  on  the 
market. 

The  trouble  is  that  there's  no  set 
formula  for  wise  management  of  ma- 
chines. General  recommendations  are 
available  on  sizes  of  enterprise 
needed  to  justify  various  types  of 
mechanization — such  as  a  cattle  feed- 
lot.  But  general  recommendations 
seldom  apply  to  an  individual  farm. 
And  the  problem  gets  tougher  when 
it  comes  to  field  machines. 

For  example,  how  does  a  Corn  Belt 
farmer  decide  to  increase  the  width 
of  his  planter  from  four  to  six  rows, 
or  by  50%?  Will  this  added  expense 
be  justified  by  lowering  his  unit  and 
labor  costs  and  freeing  his  tractor  for 
use  on  another  crop  earlier? 

Agricultural  economists  believe 
that  such  a  farmer  must  analyze  a 
number  of  variables  as  they  apply  to 
his  operation  before  he  finds  the 
answer.  Here  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  considered,  and  sugges- 
tions for  answering  them: 

•  What  is  the  initial  cost  of  the 
equipment?  It  might  pay  to  compare 
per-acre  or  per-hour  cost  with  cost 
of  rental  or  custom  work. 

•  What  is  the  annual  cost  of  own- 


ing and  operating  the  machinery  or 
equipment?  This  cost  declines  with 
increasing  use  because  depreciation, 
interest,  taxes,  shelter,  insurance,  re- 
pairs— all  costs  that  don't  change — 
are  spread  out  over  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hours  or  acres  of  use. 

•  Would  it  be  more  economical  to 
make  better  use  of  present  machin- 
ery than  to  buy  new?  Taking  the 
corn  planter  example  again,  research- 
ers have  found  that  increasing  this 
machine's  capacity  by  50%  increases 
its  efficiency  by  only  357c  due  to 
time  losses  occurring  when  the  oper- 
ator stops  to  pick  up  rocks,  rest,  or 
visit  with  a  neighbor.  Actually,  the 
smaller  machine  is  more  efficient 
than  the  larger  one!  In  terms  of  acres 
per  year,  the  planter  size  that  will 
yield  the  greatest  return  over  ma- 
chine and  labor  costs  is  4-row  for  90 
acres  of  corn  and  6-row  for  130  acres. 

•  How  much  labor  will  the  ma- 
chinery save?  This  can  be  pretty 
well  calculated.  Planting  corn  with 
4-row  equipment — including  plowing, 
once-over  disking  and  harrowing,  and 
planting — takes  about  54  minutes  per 
acre.  The  same  process  with  6-row 
equipment  takes  about  43  minutes 
per  acre. 

•  What  effect  will  the  machinery 
have  on  cost  of  other  inputs  or  on 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  product? 
Field  tests  show  that  corn  yields  may 
be  as  much  as  one-half  bushel  per 
acre  less  for  each  day  that  planting 
is  delayed  past  the  optimum  date. 
Since  bad  weather  sometimes  limits 
the  corn  planting  season  to  as  few  as 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-five) 


Nearing  completion  of  test  program  is  giant 
International  Harvester  Company  4-wheel 
drive  tractor.  Diesel  gives  180  drawbar  h.p. 
Has  front  wheel  drive  and  4-wheel  steering. 


Case  600  combine  was  designed  to  fit  most 
sizes  and  types  of  farms,  crops  and  har- 
vesting conditions.  Combine  has  40-inch 
wide  cylinder  and  rack,  adjustable  wheels. 


Ford  plow-plant  system  eliminates  three  or 
four  trips  over  the  field,  reduces  costs  of 
corn  growing  by  as  much  as  $8  an  acre. 
Equipment  was  built  for  smaller  farmers. 


New  portable  grinder-mixers  like  this  Papec 
Feed  Maker  are  making  farm  mixing  of 
home-grown  grains  popular  with  farmers. 
Several  companies  offer  similar  machines. 


Starline  silo  unloader  has  two  drive  drums 
on  opposite  sides  of  collector  arm.  Two 
augers  and  rotary  impeller  are  other  fea- 
tures. Other  companies  have  similar  units. 
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New  extra-large  Badger  Tube  feeder  with 
slotted  holes  was  designed  for  big-scale 
feeder  who  wants  to  feed  grass  and  corn 
silage  at  same  time  from  different  silos. 


Gehl  forage  chopper  has  a  new  pick-up  at- 
tachment which  will  take  full  windrow  of 
a  12  or  16-ft  windrower.  Unit  also  features 
control  of  chopper  from  the  tractor  seat. 


*■«<:»•»*; 

Brillion's  new  two-roll  hay  conditioner 
is  claimed  to  be  "completely  plug  free." 
Features  "stair-stepped"  steel  slats  on 
a  tube  operating  against  a  rubber  roller. 
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LIVE  STOCK 

HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Winter  Scours  in  Cattle 

A  condition  in  cattle  that  is  becom- 
ing more  prevalent  every  year,  par- 
ticularly in  groups  of  cattle  closely 
confined  as  in  feedlots  and  dairy 
barns,  is  a  disease  called  "Winter 
Dysentery."  This  condition  is  most 
noticeable  from  January  to  April.  A 
few  years  ago  the  disease  prevailed 
mainly  in  the  dairy  sections  of  the 
country,  but  now  is  found  in  most  ev- 
ery state.  It  is  spread  by  replacement 
animals  and  by  the  contaminated 
shoes  of  farmers  who  walk  in  feed 
bunks. 

The  typical  story  in  a  herd  is  evi- 
dence of  scours  in 
two  or  three  head 
and  within  a  day 
or  two  the  entire 
herd  is  scouring. 
The  cattle  are  list- 
less and  refuse  to 
eat  all  of  their  nor- 
mal ration.  In  some 
herds  the  initial 
attack  has  been 

JOHN  B.  HERRICK    mistaken  for  keto. 

sis.  The  disease  is  seldom  fatal,  but 
will  cause  economic  losses  to  cattle- 
men in  the  form  of  weight  loss  and 
reduced  milk  production. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  herds 
where  the  scouring  is  left  unattend- 
ed, that  the  condition  may  remain 
for  one  to  three  weeks.  But  if  recog- 
nized early  and  treated  immediately, 
weight  loss  and  lower  milk  produc- 
tion is  not  serious. 

Winter  dysenterj-  is  caused  by  an 
organism  called  "Vibrio  jejene,"  al- 
though it  is  thought  that  in  some  cases 
a  virus  may  be  to  blame.  There  is  no 
vaccine  or  bacteria  that  can  protect 
against  it  and  treatment  consists  of 
intestinal  astringents  given  to  each 
animal  individually  at  the  initial  out- 
break of  the  disease. 

Don't  Permit  Wormy  Hogs 

The  USDA  estimates  that  the  na- 
tion's swine  farmers  suffer  a  $451,000 
annual  death  loss  from  round  worms 
and  more  than  $49  million  in  losses 
from  unthriftiness  due  to  round 
worms.  For  nodular  worms  the  an- 
nual death  loss  is  estimated  at  $1,100,- 
000  and  the  unthriftiness  loss  at  $24,- 
441,000.  That's  a  total  loss  of  $75  mil- 
lion! 

Do  your  pigs  have  worms?  Most  do 
that  are  in  lots  where  older  hogs 
have  been.  Now  is  the  time  to  break 
the  cycle.  Worm  your  pregnant  sows 
and  gilts.  While  the  ground  is  frozen 
they  will  pick  up  very  few  worm 
eggs.  Scrub  the  sow  thoroughly  prior 
to  putting  her  in  the  farrowing  pen, 
then  the  little  pigs  can  be  moved  out 
to  clean  ground  with  a  chance  of 
keeping  them  worm  free. 

However,  if  your  pigs  are  wormy 
the  products  containing  cadmium  or 
piperazine  are  safe  and  effective 
drugs.  Some  are  now  available  to  put 
in  the  drinking  water. 

Good  Management  Practices 

•  Provide  salt  free  choice  to  cattle 
at  all  times. 

•  If  hogs  are  allowed  to  follow 
cattle  fed  whole  grain,  allow  one  hog 
for  each  2  to  3  calves,  or  one  hog  for 
each  1  to  2  head  of  older  cattle.  If 
grain  is  rolled,  ground  or  cracked,  the 
practice  of  hogs  following  cattle  is  of 
little  value. 

•  To  reduce  waste  and  improve 
feed  utilization,  grind,  roll  or  crack 
all  grain  that  is  fed. 

•  If  practical,  feed  steers  and 
heifers  separately. 


Purebred  Duroc  breeder  Harl  Thompson, 
Sesser,  III.,  had  a  stubborn 

pig  scours  problem.  "We  were  farrowing  11  and 
12  pigs  per  sow,  and  if  we  saved  7  we 
were  fortunate,"  he  says. 

"Even  some  of  those  we  saved  were  stunted 
because  of  scours."  This  tape-recorded 
interview  tells  .  .  . 


"We've  never  found  anything  like  nf-180" 


How  Harl  Thompson 
stopped  pig  scours  the  simplest,  surest  way  yet 


Harl  Thompson  is  another  hog  rais- 
er who  has  had  remarkable  success 
stopping  baby  pig  scours  by  treating 
the  sow  with  nf-180.  Thompson  says, 
"This  is  the  simplest  method  you 
can  possibly  use.  We  have  tried  all 
the  other  products,  and  nothing  will 
do  the  job  as  well."  But  here  is  the 
full  story: 

Q.  Mr.  Thompson,  tell  us  about  the 
scours  problem  you've  been  having 
here. 

A.  Last  year  we  came  up  with  en- 
teritis and  scours  in  our  herd.  We 
tried  various  products  but  we  were 
losing  too  many  pigs.  And  a  large 
percent  of  those  left  didn't  grow  out 
the  way  they  should. 

Q.  How  many  pigs  were  you  far- 
rowing at  that  time? 

A.  We  were  averaging  11  and  12 
per  sow,  but  we  were  losing  approx- 
imately one-third.  If  we  saved  seven 
we  were  fortunate. 

Q.  How  did  you  first  happen  to 
use  nf-180? 

A.  We  took  pigs  to  a  state  labora- 
tory. They  ran  cultures  on  the 
bacteria  in  the  pigs  and  the  tests 


showed  that  nf-180  was  the  product 
to  use. 

Q.  Did  they  recommend  you  use 
nf-180  in  your  sow  feeds,  or  was  that 
your  idea? 

A.  We  picked  up  that  idea  from 
our  local  dealer. 

Q.  Describe  the  program  exactly  as 
you're  using  it. 

A.  Well,  we  feed  nf-180  a  week  be- 
fore and  two  weeks  after  farrowing. 
Of  the  seven  litters  that  we've  used 
nf-180  on,  we've  lost  one  pig.  That's 
much  better  than  it's  been  in  the 
past,  that's  for  sure. 

Q.  You  mentioned  earlier  about 
the  two  sows  in  those  pens  over 
there.  One  received  the  full  nf-180 
treatment,  the  other  didn't.  Tell  us 
about  them. 

A.  Well,  the  gilt  in  the  14th  stall 
farrowed  five  days  before  we  started 
using  nf-180.  She  had  a  litter  of  13. 
The  pigs  developed  scours  at  about 
three  days.  They  began  to  dehy- 
drate and  within  about  36  hours  they 
were  dying. 

Q.  How  many  pigs  were  left  at  that 
time? 

A.  Six.  And  since  then  we've  lost 
two  more.  Two  more  we  will  dispose 
of,  so  we  will  have  only  two  pigs 
left  out  of  the  13  farrowed. 
Q.  Now  this  sow  in  number  16  pen. 
What  was  your  experience  with  her? 

A.  She  had  nf-180  in  her  feed  ap- 
proximately seven  days  before  far- 
rowing. She  farrowed  12  pigs.  Three 
of  the  pigs  were  small  —  she  was  a 
gilt — and  I  disposed  of  those.  There 
are  nine  left  now.  None  died  a  natu- 
ral death.  Actually,  those  three  pigs 
weren't  weak.  But  they  were  small, 
and  there  just  wasn't  room  enough 
around  the  gilt  for  those  three  to 
make  it  to  the  faucet. 


.  .  .  nothing  will  do 
the  job  as  well" 


Q.   Now  that  you've  tried  this  idea, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  new 
nf-180  sow  feeding  program? 
A.   Frankly,  we  have  never  found 
anything  like  nf-180.  This  is  the 
simplest  program  you  can  possibly 
devise.  There  is 
nothing  that  we 
have  found  that 
will  do  the  job  as 
well.  We  feel  if 
we  can  save  one 
pig  per  litter,  the 
cost  is  more  than 
taken  care  of. 
This  spring,  we 
tried  all  the  other 
products,  and  nf- 
180  is  the  only  thing  that  would  > 
raise  pigs  for  us.  nf-180  is  definitely  ( 
going  to  be  in  our  feeding  program 
from  now  on.  I  think  it  is  a  product 
that  will  help  keep  anybody  in  the 
hog  business. 

Protect  your  baby  pigs 
from  scours  with  this  new 
medication  concept 

Any  hog  raiser  with  a  scours  problem 
on  his  place  ...  or  interested  in  cutting 
death  losses  and  weaning  sturdier, 
faster- gaining,  heavier  pigs . . .  should  try 
the  21-day  nf-180  sow-treatment  plan. 
This  is  the  plan:  Simply  feed  every 
sow  her  normal  ration  fortified  with 
nf-180  to  provide  150  grams  of  fura- 
zolidone per  ton  of  total  feed  for  21 
days.  Start  the  feed  one  week  before 
farrowing  and  continue  it  for  two  weeks 
after  farrowing. 

The  man  to  see  is  your  feed  dealer. 
He  has  complete  details... and  is  ready 
to  supply  an  nf-180  sow  ration.  Try  the 
plan  this  season.  You'll  never  again 
raise  pigs  without  it. 

HESS  &  CLARK 

Division  of  Vick  Chemical  Company 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  NC-6-U 


MEYER 

SAVES  THE  LEAVES 

MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  much  slower  because 
they  are  led  by  an  exclusive,  separate  piclc-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hay. 
Leaves  are  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  same  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  of  MEYER  dealer. 

fflEVER  ff)fG.  CO.  Box  7657  Morten. III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Prevent  Vitamin  A 
Deficiency  . .  .  Boost 
Faster  Growth  .  .  .  with 

CATTLEADE 


INJECTABLE  VITAMIN  A  with  D  and  E 


25  Doses  in 
1  Cartridge 


New  and  easy  way  lo  get  Vitamin  A  into 
feeder  cattle  for  steady,  efficient  growth. 
Injection  dose  of  500,000  units  gives  positive 
boost  in  growth  and  feed  efficiency.  Two 
pounds  of  the  extra  gain  pays  for  it. 

Write  Today  for  Information 


Rapid  Jector  Gun— Easy  To  Use 


S  pecifXcLe .  i  n  c . 

MAIN    OFFICE:    I  N  D  I  A  N  A  PO  L-l  ».  INDIANA 
P.O.     BOX     652  63 
Plants   »t  Indianapolis  and  Des  Molml 

Amtrico's  faifclf-Growing  Formoeeulicol  h*olii« 
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EASTERN   CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  esti- 
mated 15%  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Highest  price  for  1960  on  hogs  was 
$19.50  on  December  22.  Pigs  saved  in 
1960  estimated  5%  under  1959.  Esti- 
mated sows  farrowing  December 
through  February  2%  above  the  same 
period  last  year.  Sheep  on  feed  down 
10%  from  last  year.  Feeder  cattle  de- 
mand slow;  also  slow  on  lambs  and 
breeding  ewes. 

Corn  production  in  1960  set  a  new 
record  high;  estimated  yield  68  bush- 
els per  acre.  Soybean  production  also 
set  a  record;  was  10%  above  1959  with 
estimated  yield  of  27  bushels  per 
acre.  Yield  of  1.83  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  was  the  smallest  acreage  har- 
vested since  1880. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Very  few 
fat  cattle  now  in  f eedlots.  Looks  like 
most  of  the  supply  needs  30  days  or 
more  additional  feed.  Some  silage- 
fed  and  short-fed  cattle  now  moving. 
Looks  like  the  total  supply  is  equal  to 
or  a  little  above  last  year.  Quite  a  few 
will  be  headed  for  late  winter  and 
spring  markets.  Some  accumulation 
of  weight  in  hogs  caused  by  relative- 
ly cheap  feed  and  confidence  in  mar- 
kets for  the  winter.  Apparently  the 
cutback  in  numbers  in  this  area  about 
in  line  with  the  national  picture. 
Winter  fed  crop  of  sheep  continues 
steady. 

Demand  continues  active  for  most 
classes  of  feeder  and  stocker  cattle. 
Upswing  in  fat  cattle  market  in  late 
November  added  some  zest  to  inquiry 
for  weighty  cattle  —  for  short-turn 
feeding.  Not  quite  as  much  inquiry 
for  cattle  to  winter  and  graze  next 
summer. 

Peoria:  Hog  marketings  in  De- 
cember were  30%  under  a  year  ago. 
Some  increase  in  receipts  since  first 
of  year,  at  heavier  average  weight. 
Cattle  on  feed  down  about  5%.  Lambs 
on  feed  about  in  line  with  a  year  ago. 
Fair  demand  for  feeder  cattle  but  re- 
sistance at  higher  asking  prices.  Some 
demand  for  replacement  lambs;  no 
inquiry  for  bred  ewes.  Feeder  pigs  in 
good  demand  at  higher  prices. 

Springfield,  III.:  About  10%  more 
cattle  on  feed  than  last  year  at  this 
time.  About  8%  fewer  hogs  on  feed. 
Demand  for  feeder  cattle  is  good — 
especially  on  yearlings  with  prices 
ranging  from  $23  to  $26  per  cwt. 
Feeder  pigs  also  in  good  demand 
ranging  in  price  from  $25  to  $30  per 
cwt. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.:  About  the  same 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  as  a  year 
ago;  14%  fewer  hogs.  About  a  10% 
increase  in  sheep.  Feeder  cattle  de- 
mand is  good  at  price  but  quality  cat- 
tle are  very  scarce.  Light  calves  not 
available  at  the  present  time.  Good 
to  Choice  steer  calves  $27  to  $30. 
Heifer  calves  $2  to  $3  less.  Good  to 
Choice  yearling  steers  $24  to  $26.  Very 
good  demand  for  feeder  lambs  with 
very  light  receipts.  Native  feeders 
are  selling  from  $14  to  $15,  weighing 
65  to  70  lbs.  No  demand  for  breeding 
ewes. 

Omaha:  Light  supply  of  fat  cattle 
in  early  winter  in  the  Omaha  terri- 
tory. Interest  in  feeder  cattle  re- 
mains high.  Hog  numbers  were  down 
as  predicted  and  only  moderate  sup- 
plies are  ahead.  Many  hogs  weighty. 
A  good  supply  of  market  lambs  is 
indicated  for  February  and  early 
March.  Feeder  lambs  in  short  supply; 
demand  broad. 
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SOUTHERN  AREA 

Louisville:  About  same  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  as  year  ago.  Not  many 
fed  cattle  ready  to  move.  Hog  mar- 
ketings for  December  down  29% 
compared  to  December  1959.  Fall  pig 
crop  in  this  area  down  about  29%. 
Only  a  small  number  of  native  lambs 
on  feed.  Good  demand  for  all  classes 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  at  strong 
prices.  Good  demand  for  50  to  80  lb. 
feeder  pigs  at  about  200  to  260  per  lb. 

Jackson:  Stocker  and  feeder  cattle 


demand  good.  Good  and  Choice  steer 
calves  mainly  $23.50  to  $27.  Compar- 
able heifer  calves  $22  to  $24.  Medium 
to  Good  steer  calves  $19  to  $24.  Year- 
ling steers,  Good  to  Choice  mainly  at 
$20  to  $24.  Heavier  feeder  steers  $18 
to  $22.50. 

WEST   COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Cattle  in  California  in  De- 
cember numbered  748,000  head.  In- 
movement  has  almost  been  equal  to 
out-shipments,  with  numbers  staying 
about  12%  above  a  year  ago.  There 
has  been  a  noticeable  pickup  in  pur- 
chases to  go  on  ranges,  with  the  best 
range  in  several  years.  Considerable 
supplemental  feeding  is  being  done. 

Good  and  Choice  fat  steers  $24  to 
$26.  Comparable  heifers  bringing  $22 
to  $24.  Good  and  Choice  stocker  and 
feeder  steers  $21.50  to  $26.50. 


"How  many  times  must  I  tell  you,  Lois, 
that  it's  a  plate  containing  surface  fat — and 
not  a  pot!" 


boost  weight  gains  , 
pressure  spraying 

Grubs,  flies  and  other  insects  can  eat  up 
your  livestock  profits  by  causing  weight 
losses  as  high  as  10%,  unless  you've  learned 
the  benefits  of  John  Bean  high  pressure 
spraying.  High  pressure  drives  the  spray 
through  thick,  matted  hair  .  .  .  thoroughly 
wets  the  hide  for  most  effective  treatment. 

There's  no  rough  handling,  no  cause  for  in- 
jury or  excited  livestock  which  could  further 
cut  your  gains.  Penetrating  spray  has 
greater  effectiveness  against  insect  bites  and 
insect-borne  diseases. 

John  Bean  high  pressure  sprayers,  availa- 
ble in  a  wide  selection  of  power,  capacities 
and  mounting  options,  are  ideal  for  apply- 
ing the  new  systemics  or  other  livestock 
sprays.  They  are  unequalled  for  quality, 
versatility  and  spraying  effectiveness. 

Get  those  grubs . . . 

add  extra  profits 



with  (/BEAN 
High  Pressure  Spraying 

Evidence  proves  that  high  pressure  spray- 
ing of  livestock  can  easily  increase  hide  val- 
ue one  hundred  per  cent  and  increase  daily! 
weight  gain  by  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  more 
per  head.  When  you  consider  your  small 
investment  in  a  John  Bean  High  Pressure 
Sprayer,  you  can't  afford  NOT  to  do  thai 
best  livestock  spraying  job  possible.  For  the 
best,  most  effective  spraying,  see  your  John 
Bean  dealer. 
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Timely  Tips 

N«w  booklet!  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturer!.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


WHY  GRASS  SILAGE?  That's  the  title     ALFALFA  PRODUCTION  is  the  sub- 


of  a  colorful  new  booklet  which  tells 
how  to  increase  your  profits  by  harvest- 
ing grass  and  legume  crops  as  silage. 
Write  to  Badger  Northland,  Inc.,  Kau- 
kauna,  Wis. 

SELECTING  FARM  FRAMING  Lum- 
ber for  Strength"  is  the  title  of  a  leaf- 
let which  tells  how  to  select  good  two- 
inch  dimension  lumber.  Get  USDA  leaf- 
let No.  481  from  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  for  5fJ. 


ject  of  a  new  booklet  entitled  "20 
Proven  Ways  to  Profit  With  Alfalfa," 
offered  free  by  the  Certified  Alfalfa  Seed 
Council,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  8169,  Chicago  80, 
111.  Many  helpful  hints. 

FERTILIZER-MANAGEMENT  prac- 
tices are  given  in  Folder  B-60,  "How 
Proper  Fertilization  Can  Pay,"  available 
from  The  American  Potash  Institute, 
Inc.,  1102  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Ask  for  other  publications  too. 


A  1961  FEED  INGREDIENT  analysis 
table — listing  nutritive  values  for  72 
common  feed  ingredients — is  available 
from  Technical  Service  Bureau,  Agricul- 
tural Dept.,  Nopco  Chemical  Co.,  60 
Park  Place,  Newark  1,  N.J.  The  I6V2  x 
20-inch  two-color  wall  chart  provides  a 
handy  reference  guide  for  quickly  com- 
puting a  mill's  feed  formulas.  The  table 
lists  protein,  fat,  fiber  and  mineral  values, 
as  well  as  amino  acids  and  vitamins. 

USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER, 
by  Malcolm  H.  McVickar.  This  second 
edition  brings  farmers  up  to  date  on  the 
advances  in  fertilizer  technology.  In- 
cludes information  on  such  new  materi- 
als as  nitric  phosphates,  diammonium 
phosphate,  urea-formaldehyde  combina- 
tions, and  liquid-mixed  fertilizers.  Has 
48  tables,  115  illustrations  in  286  pages. 
1961.  Price  $4.75.  Send  check,  money 
order,  or  cash  to:  The  Interstate  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Box  594-LSP,  Danville, 
111.  Good  book  on  timely  subject. 


to  10%,  increase  hide  values  as  much  as  100% 


EXCLUSIVE  John  BEAN  FEATURES  MAKE  THE  BIG  DIFFERENCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  John  BEAN  LINE 


RUGGED  John  BEAN  PUMPS 

Famous  for  dependable  service  and 
low  maintenance.  Fully  enclosed,  oil- 
bath  lubricated,  minimum  of  moving 
.parts.  Positive  displacement  to  han- 
dle emulsions,  wettable  powders, 
suspensions. 


10  MOUNTING 
TYPES 
AVAILABLE 
INCLUDING  .  . 


EXCLUSIVE  SAPPHITE  CYLINDERS 

John  Bean  pumps  feature  Sapphite 
cylinders  ...  so  hard  they  resist  wear 
and  corrosion  from  the  most  abrasive 
spray  materials.  Designed  to  last  the 
lifetime  of  the  rugged  pump. 


"BEAN-BOND"  TANKS  AND  BOOMS 

Special  "plastic-lining"  process 
prevents  corrosion,  assures  longer 
tank  and  boom  life,  resists  chipping  or 
peeling.  Test-proven  for  greater  resist- 
ance to  all  types  of  spray  materials. 


skid  mounted 


3  to  60  gallons  per  minute 
10  to  1/000  gallon  tank  sizes 
Pressures  up  to  800  p.s.i. 

You  can  choose  the  sprayer  to  fit  your  exact  spraying 
-equirements  from  the  complete  John  Bean  line.  Pump 
Opacity,  tank  size,  mounting,  accessories,  etc.  are  a 
natter  of  choice.  You  can  even  have  the  weed  or  row 
:rop  boom  and  spray  gun  of  your  choice  to  make  your 
lohn  Bean  high  pressure  sprayer  an  all-around,  all- 
purpose  unit.  Free  literature  available  on  request. 


UL-AROUND  VERSATILITY 


ifou'll  spread  the  cost  of 
„'our  John  Bean  sprayer 
>ver  a  wide  range  of 
.praying  applications 
iround  the  farm  and 
anch.  No  other  equip- 
nent  can  do  so  many 
obs  so  well. 


SPRAY  TREES 


NO  IDLE  TIME  FOR  YOUR  John  BEAN  HIGH  PRESSURE  SPRAYER 


CONTROL  WEEDS  AND  BRUSH 
CLEAN  TRUCKS  &  IMPLEMENTS 
SPRAY  WATER  SOLUBLE  PAINTS 
DISINFECT  BUILDINGS 
SPRAY  ROW  CROPS 
CONTROL  ROAD  DUST 
EMERGENCY  FIRE  PROTECTION 


PROTECT  GARDENS    FIRE  PROTECTION 


- 


NEW,  VERSATILE  John  BEAN  HI-CROP 

New  John  Bean  Hi-Crop  Sprayer  is  the  ultimate  in  versatility  for 
the  producer  with  a  wide  variety  of  spraying  jobs  to  do.  The  8-row 
spray  boom  on  this  self-propelled  sprayer  has  a  height  adjustment 
from  one  to  nine  feet,  is  ideal  for  spraying  corn  in  all  growth  stages, 
for  weed  control  and  most  liquid  nitrogen  and  mixed  fertilizer  appli- 
cations. Choice  of  four  pumps  to  handle  any  job  —  including  live- 
stock spraying  —  where  dependable,  high  pressure  performance  is 
required.  Wide  choice  of  boom,  hose,  gun  and  other  accessories.  Get 
full  details  from  your  John  Bean  dealer.  Free  literature  on  request. 


DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN  •  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA  •  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


A 


"By  George!  It  looks  like  I  finally  got 
some  mail!" 


FASHIONS  FOR  50  STATES.  See 
them  in  our  new  Spring-Summer  cat- 
alog. Send  35  (Z  in  coins  to  NATIONAL 
Live  Stock  Producer,  199,  Pattern 
Dept.,  232  W.  18th  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.Y.  Also,  for  Needlecraft  Book  of  more 
than  100  designs  to  order  send  25#  to 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  268, 
Needlework  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  CREDIT  for  self- 
employed  farmers  is  explained  in  gov- 
ernment leaflet  No.  OASI-852,  entitled 
"Self-Employed  Farmers  .  .  .  Are  You 
Getting  the  Social  Security  Credit  Due 
You?"  Get  a  copy  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

MARKETING  COSTS  for  live  stock  are 
reported  in  a  65-page  research  report 
(MRR-418).  Entitled  "Marketing  Costs 
and  Margins  for  Livestock  and  Meats," 
the  technical  report  would  be  of  special 
interest  to  those  who  want  to  provide 
guidance  toward  increased  efficiency  of 
live  stock  marketing.  Write  to  the  Mar- 
keting Economics  Research  Division, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US"  is  the  title  of  a 
36-page  booklet  which  offers  sugges- 
tions for  helping  young  people  to  over- 
come some  of  their  difficulties.  Covers 
such  areas  as  physical  appearance,  poise 
and  gracefulness,  personal  characteristics, 
and  physical  defects.  Single  copies  are 
25 (Z  each  from  the  Order  Dept.,  American 
Medical  Assn.,  535  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago 10,  111. 

BRILLION  HAY  CONDITIONER  with 
new    features    is    described    in  color 
folder  offered  by  Brillion  Iron  Works, 
Inc.,  Brillion,  Wis. 


Annual  Meetings 

FEBRUARY 

9 — Producers  Live  Stock  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 
11 — Producers  Live  Stock  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Men: 
Sheraton-F  on  ten  e  I  le  Hotel; 
Women:  Paxton  Hotel;  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

18 — Producers  Live  Stock  Com- 
mission Co.,  Springfield,  III.; 
Thomas  Edison  Junior  High 
School  Auditorium,  Springfield, 
III. 

23 — Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Produc- 
ers Assn.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Netherland  Hilton  Hotel,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

23 —  Valley  Livestock  Mktg.  Assn., 
Stockton,  Calif.;  Stockton, 
Calif. 

24 —  Producers  &  Texas  Livestock 
Mktg.  Assn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
North  Kansas  City  Bowl,  North 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

25 —  Producers  Livestock  Mktg. 
Assn.,  South  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri; Hotel  Robidoux,  South 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

MARCH 

3 —  Producers  Mktg.  Assn.,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Claypool 
Hotel,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

4 —  California  Farm  Bureau  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Visalia,  Calif.;  Hanford, 
Calif. 

9 — Producers  Live  Stock  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.; 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
11 — Michigan  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
Detroit,  Mich.;   Lansing,  Mich. 

APRIL 

6 — Tri-State  Livestock  Credit 
Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BEAN 


(3 
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HOW  TO 
RAISE  MORE 
QUALITY  CALVES  THAT 
BUYERS  PREFER 

Increase  your  chances  of  a  bigger  calf  crop 
and  growthy  market  calves  by  folloiving 

this  Feed-Health  Program  with  Aureomycin 
in  formula  feeds,  and  Cyanamid  vaccines 


1.  How  to  get  more  strong,  healthy  calves.  Feed 
range  cubes  containing  aureomycin  to  wintering  cows. 
Cows  stay  healthier,  are  able  to  drop  sturdy  calves. 
Vaccinate  cow  herd  with  carbozoo®  for  anthrax;  with 
Clostridium  Hemolyticum  Bacterin  to  prevent  red  water 
disease;  with  lebac®  to  prevent  leptospirosis. 


4.  Creep  feed  Aureomycin  for  low-cost  gains.  Soon  5.  Vaccinate  to  prevent  these  costly  diseases.  To 

after  calves  are  born,  put  them  on  creep  feeds  that  pro-  prevent  blackleg,  malignant  edema  and  shipping  fever, 

vide  70  mg.  of  aureomycin  per  head  per  day.  This  gives  vaccinate  calves  with  tri-bac®  at  4  to  6  months  of  age; 

calves  stamina  to  resist  disease,  helps  prevent  scours  with  carbozoo  to  prevent  anthrax ;  with  lebac  to  prevent 

and  foot  rot,  protects  calves  through  stresses,  assures  top  leptospirosis;  with  Clostridium  Hemolyticum  Bacterin 

calves  with  extra  weight  and  bloom.  to  prevent  red  water  disease. 
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Dollar  returns  from  a  beef-cow  oper- 
ation depend  on  a  program  geared  to 
keep  disease  out  of  the  herd— before 
calving  and  all  through  the  calf- 
growing  period. 

This  means  following  good  man- 
agement practices.  It  means  proper 
feeding  at  all  stages  of  production. 
It  means  checking  with  your  veteri- 
narian —  regularly.  It  means  main- 
taining a  routine  vaccination  sched- 
ule to  meet  disease  problems  in  your 
area.  Such  a  step-by-step  program 
is  practical,  sound  —  and  it  pays  off. 

For  instance :  many  ranchers 
know  that  extra  returns  can  be 
gained  by  feeding,  not  just  protein, 
but  fortified  range  cubes  to  winter- 
ing animals.  Protein  plus  vitamin  A 


plus  minerals  plus  aureomycin® 
help  cattle  resist  infection  due  to 
winter  stresses  and  come  through 
strong  and  vigorous. 

These  same  ranchers  have 
learned  that  creep  feeding  calves 
with  aureomycin  not  only  puts  on 
fast  gains  but  builds  strong, 
growthy  calves. 

When  you  follow  the  Cyanamid 
Feed-Health  Program  described  be- 
low you  take  the  systematic  steps 
needed  to  knock  out  disease  —  and 
send  more  stocker  and  feeder  calves 
to  satisfied  buyers.  Talk  to  your 
feed  man.  Ask  him  for  the  special 
folder  that  describes,  in  detail,  the 
feed-health  program  for  a  cow-calf 
operation.   American  Cyanamid 


Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y.  ® AUREOMYCIN 
is  American  Cyanamid  Company's 
trademark  for  chlor tetracycline. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov- 
ernments. Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAM 


2.  Better  maintenance  for  wintering  calves  and  year- 
lings. When  you  feed  range  cubes  that  provide  70  mg.  of 
aureomycin  per  head  per  day,  your  over-wintering 
calves  resist  stresses,  stay  healthy  and  put  on  more 
growth  per  dollar  invested.  Your  replacement  heifers 
develop  soundly,  reach  strong,  vigorous  maturity  earlier. 


3.  Keep  stock  thriving  in  spring  and  summer.  Feed 
a  pasture  supplement  that  supplies  70  mg.  of  aureo- 
mycin to  prevent  foot  rot.  Reduce  pink-eye  problems 
with  aureomycin  Powder  or  sulmet®  Emulsion.  If 
needed  to  prevent  anaplasmosis,  provide  a  feed  that  sup- 
plies 0.5  mg.  of  aureomycin  per  pound  of  body  weight  daily. 


6.  Market  more  quality  calves.  When  you  follow  the  Cyanamid  Feed-Health  Program 
outlined  here,  step-by-step,  your  cow-calf  operation  benefits  all  the  way.  Sound  manage- 
ment and  good  sanitation  are  essential  parts  of  the  Coordinated  Feed-Health  Program. 
Don't  use  hit-or-miss  methods.  Consult  your  agricultural  college  extension  agent  or 
service  man  for  up-to-date  practices.  You'll  send  more  top-quality  animals  to  market  — 
maintain  your  reputation  as  a  raiser  of  fast-starting,  good-doing  stockers  and  feeders. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Orville  Lothrop  Freeman  is  a 
"city  boy"  who  believes  the  fed- 
eral government  should  help  farmers 
control  the  prices  of  their  farm  prod- 
ucts. He  has  had  relatively  little  first- 
hand experience  with  farming,  and 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  he  accepted 
appointment  as  agriculture  secretary 
only  when  it  became  apparent  that  a 
job  of  his  choice  would  not  be  of- 
fered him.  He  would  have  preferred 
almost  any  other  job. 

Freeman  sought  a  fourth  term  as 
governor  of  Minnesota  in  the  No- 
vember elections  and  lost.  Since  he 
put  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
name  into  nomination  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Los  Angeles  last 
July,  he  automatically  became  eligi- 
ble for  appointment  to  a  high  Ken- 
nedy job  if  he  could  not  retain  his  job 
as  governor.  He  is  the  only  man  who 
was  defeated  in  November  who  has 
been  given  a  cabinet  post. 

Freeman  preferred  almost  any  po- 
sition in  the  administration  to  that  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  because  he 
knows  that  it  is  a  thankless  job.  At  42, 
one  year  younger  than  President 
Kennedy,  Freeman  has  intense  and 
burning  political  ambitions.  He  knows 
that  the  controversial  position  of 
agriculture  secretary  is  one  of  the 
worst  places  to  advance  those  ambi- 
tions. Yet  he  is  so  much  of  a  political 
animal  that  he  was  ready  to  accept 
any  job  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Freeman  is  in  the  mold  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  He  is  young,  se- 
rious, hardworking,  brilliant  (he  is  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  who  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  with 
highest  scholastic  honors)  and  suc- 
cessful at  the  age  when  most  men  are 
just  reaching  for  the  top.  His  ap- 


inside 

Washington 

by  Philip  I«  Warden 


pointment  fulfills  President  Kenne- 
dy's pledge  to  give  the  top  farm  post 
to  a  midwesterner,  and  it  brings  into 
the  cabinet  another  of  the  war  hero- 
athlete  types  that  characterize  the 
new  Kennedy  Administration.  He 
was  a  quarterback  on  the  Minnesota 
football  team.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  1941,  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  in  1942, 
and  served  in  the  south  Pacific.  He 
received  a  severe  wound  in  his  left 
cheek  when  struck  by  a  Japanese 
rifle  bullet  while  leading  a  Marine 
patrol  at  Bougainville.  It  required 
eight  months  of  rehabilitation  work 
before  he  regained  the  ability  to 
speak.  His  speech  today  is  normal. 

In  announcing  his  appointment  of 
Freeman  to  be  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, President  Kennedy  said: 

"I  said  on  many  occasions  during 
the  campaign  that  I  considered  the 
sharp  decline  in  agricultural  income 
to  be  the  No.  1  domestic  problem  that 
the  country  faced.  The  decline  in 
agricultural  income  affects  adversely 
not  only  the  farm  families  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  it  affects  our 
entire  economy  and  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  the  steady  de- 
cline in  farm  income  which  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years  in  this  country 
and  the  recession  of  1958,  and  the 
slowdown  in  the  economy  of  1960. 

"This  country  cannot  be  prosper- 
ous  unless   all   groups   within  our 


borders  are  prosperous.  Therefore, 
this  administration  and  the  congress 
are  going  to  go  to  work  vigorously  in 
attempting  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  American  farmer.  It  is  because 
this  is  such  an  important  problem,  it 
is  because  in  many  ways  it  is  such  a 
difficult  problem,  that  I  have  asked 
Governor  Freeman  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

"He  brings  to  this  job  energy,  ex- 
ecutive ability,  dedication  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  country,  and  I  believe 
that  he  is  the  best  man  that  we  could 
get  to  take  on  the  job  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture." 

In  accepting  the  appointment, 
Freeman  said  that  agriculture  faces 
grave  problems  "for  which  there  is 
no  pat  solution." 

As  a  boy,  Freeman  spent  summers 
on  his  grandfather's  farm.  He  worked 
as  a  harvest  hand  during  summer  va- 
cations when  he  was  in  college.  As 
Governor,  Freeman  has  backed  fed- 
eral legislation  emphasizing  strict 
controls  over  farm  production  to 
bring  supply  into  line  with  demand. 

In  a  speech  last  February  to  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the 
leftwing  Democratic  party  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  member,  Free- 
man said  that  he  had  "repeatedly 
testified  in  Washington  for  a  sound 
and  effective  agricultural  policy."  He 
said  he  had  "sought  and  received  the 
cooperation  of  farm  leaders  in  formu- 


lating a  new  national  farm  program 
aimed  at  real  parity  —  equality  of 
economic  opportunity — for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer." 

Addressing  the  Minnesota  Farmers 
Union  convention  a  year  ago,  Free- 
man said: 

"You  and  I  can  do  much  to  bring 
about  widespread  understanding"  of 
the  farm  situation.  "We  must  first 
drive  home,  not  just  to  ourselves  but 
to  every  American,  the  fact  that  the 
farm  program  of  the  present  national 
administration  has  been  a  total  fail- 
ure." 

With  six  other  midwestern  gover- 
nors, Freeman  on  March  5,  1960,  an- 
nounced support  for  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  W.  R.  Poage  (D., 
Tex.),  "The  Family  Farm  Income  Act 
of  1960."  The  measure  was  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  the  "Brannan  plan," 
the  farm  income  control  plan  ad- 
vanced by  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  Brannan. 

Freeman,  like  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Ezra  Taft  Benson,  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  the  leaders  of  the  principal 
farm  organizations  on  how  to  best 
face  up  to  the  immediate  and  most 
pressing  farm  problems.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  such  meeting,  President 
Kennedy  received  assurance  from 
the  farm  leaders  that  he  will  find 
them  in  greater  agreement  than  he 
anticipated  on  measures  to  solve 
what  he  terms  "the  farm  crisis." 

Freeman  is  married  to  the  former 
Jane  C.  Chields.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Constance  Jan  and  Michael  Or- 
ville. Freeman  is  a  deacon  in  the 
Lutheran  church.  He  got  his  start  in 
politics  upon  his  discharge  from  the 
Marine  corps  in  1945,  when  he  be- 
came administrative  assistant  to  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  then  mayor  of 
Minneapolis,  and  now  that  state's 
senior  senator. 


When  animal  skin  is  injured,  reach  for  soothing 

'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

—works  better  two  ways  to  help  skin  heal 


jL.  Protects  wounds  from  impurities, 
insects,  dirt  and  foreign  bodies  . . .  helps 
to  keep  open  wounds  clean. 

2*  Speeds  up  healing  process  by  pro- 
tecting delicate  tissues  from  drying  out. 

Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


Protect  your  animals  

protect  your  pocketbook 


VASELINE  13  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  CHESEBROUGH-PONDS  INC. 


Get 
economical 
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TRADE  MARK  ® 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 


//  your  vet  prescribes  'Vaseline'  Veterinary 
Carbolated  Petroleum  Jelly  and  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  ask  him  to  stock  it. 
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In  Tomorrow's  Sheep  Business 


Mary's  Little  (Fat)  Lamb  Will 

Go  To  (Re)Modeling  School 


Br  Dr.  HI.  E.  Ensminger 

Washington  State  University 

OERHAPS  THE  CRYSTAL  BALL 
that  we're  using  to  appraise  the 
sheep  and  wool  outlook  for  1961  and 
in  the  years  ahead  will  appear  less 
dim  if  we  first  establish  our 
"knowns."  Here  they  are: 

•  Sheep  numbers  and  wool  pro- 
duction:— On  Jan.  1,  1960,  there  were 
29,481,000  stock  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  produced  265,000,000 
lbs.  of  wool;  the  nation's  highest  sheep 
numbers  and  wool  production  in  10 
years.  But  numbers  alone  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story;  production  of  lamb 
and  mutton  has  gained  more  during 
the  past  10  years  than  have  numbers 
due  to  higher  percent  lamb  crop, 
lower  death  losses,  and  heavier 
slaughter  weights.  It  appears  that  the 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  Jan. 
1,  1961,  was  close  to  that  of  last 
January's  inventory. 

•  Per  capita  lamb  consumption: 
— Average  annual  lamb  consumption 
per  person  in  the  United  States  aver- 
ages about  4V2  lbs.;  only  about  3%  of 
the  nation's  meat.  We  consume  IVz 
times  more  chicken  and  turkey  than 
lamb  and  mutton. 

•  Per  capita  wool  consumption: 
—Consumption  of  wool  has  declined 
>ince  1938,  while  the  use  of  man-made 
(synthetic)  fibers  has  increased.  To- 
iay,  U.  S.  per  capita  consumption  of 
>coured  wool  totals  about  2  lbs.  ( % 
)f  an  average  fleece) ,  whereas  the 
ise  of  man-made  fibers  totals  more 
:han  10  lbs.  per  person. 

•  Continuation  of  the  National 
tVooL  Act:  — Through  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958,  which  extended  the 
National  Wool  Act  (first  passed  in 
1954),  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
:ulture  has  set  an  incentive  price  of 
320  per  lb.  on  wool  for  the  1961  mar- 
keting year — the  same  as  the  first  6 
^ears  of  the  program.  Also,  the  Amer- 
can  Sheep  Producers  Council  —  the 
ndustry  self-help  program  created 
Dy  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
)ping  and  conducting  advertising  and 
;ale  promotion  programs  for  lamb 
ind  wool  —  will  likely  continue  to 
;pend  around  $3  million  in  1961  for 
idvertising  and  promoting  lamb  and 
vool.  About  60%  of  this  expenditure 
vill  be  for  lamb  and  40%  for  wool. 


•  Imports  of  wool  and  lamb:  — 
Today,  the  United  States  ranks  eighth 
in  world  sheep  numbers  and  sixth  in 
world  wool  production.  Virtually  all 
our  carpet  wool  is  imported;  about 
two-thirds  of  our  total  wool  require- 
ment is  imported  and  only  one-third 
is  produced  domestically;  and  U.  S. 
imports  of  apparel  wool  have  declined 
since  1951.  No  large  amounts  of  lamb 
or  mutton  are  either  exported  or  im- 
ported; however,  it  appears  that  we 
may  expect  increasing  shipments  of 
live  lambs  from  Australia  and  frozen 
dressed  carcasses  from  New  Zealand. 

Because  quotas  and  tariffs  have  al- 
ways been  in  politics  and  subject  to 
change,  we  need  constantly  to  in- 
crease efficiency  of  production  as  a 
means  of  meeting  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

•  Consumer  demand:  — The  con- 
sumer is  calling  the  signals.  If  Mrs. 
Housewife's  desires  are  not  met  by 
one  product,  she  buys  another.  Recog- 
nition of  this  fact  is  important,  for 
competition  is  keen  for  space  on  the 
shelves  of  a  supermarket.  In  all 
meats,  the  consumer  is  demanding 
more  lean  with  less  fat.  In  lambs,  this 
simply  means  more  bred-in  muscling, 
less  internal  and  external  fat,  and 
slaughtering  at  lighter  weights. 
Eighty-five  to  90  lb.  lean-meated 
lambs  will  become  increasingly  com- 
mon. 

Despite  all  the  wonderful  advertis- 
ing and  promotional  effort  now  being 
done,  the  prospects  of  increasing 
lamb  consumption — or  even  of  fore- 
stalling further  declines  —  would  be 
brighter  were  lamb  more  nearly  to 
meet  consumer  demand.  Perhaps 
sheep  producers  need  to  emulate 
broiler  producers;  to  agree  on  a  "lamb 
of  tomorrow"  much  as  broiler  pro- 
ducers set  goals  for  a  "chicken  of  to- 
morrow." 

•  More  science,  automation,  and 
technology:  —  Together,  these  have 
been  the  great  multipliers;  they  have 
upped  the  ounce  to  the  pound,  the 
pint  to  the  bushel,  and  the  dozen  to 
the  gross.  These  three  forces  will 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
sheep  production  of  the  future. 

•  Fewer  farms  and  bigger  units; 
Shift  in  geography  of  production:  — 
More  than  1.5  million  farms — about 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four) 


Sheep  Program  of  Tomorrow 


•  85  to  90  lb.  lean-meated  lambs 
slaughtered  when  100  to  110  days  old. 

•  Bringing  ewes  into  heat  at  will, 
by  use  of  hormones. 

•  At  least  3  crops  of  lambs  each  2  years. 

•  Two  or  more  lambs  from  each  pregnancy. 

•  Improved  nutrition,  so  that  twins  will 
gain  as  rapidly  as  singles  after  30  days. 

•  More  confinement  rearing  of  lambs. 

•  Early  weaning:  at  2  to  3  months  of  age. 

•  Near  elimination  of  parasites. 

•  Year-round  supply  of  "spring"  lamb. 

•  Average  fleece  weights  of  10  lbs. 
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Your  Modern  "FARROWING  TO  MARKET" 

System  Starts  with  Caswell's 


Are  you  making  money  on  today's  hog  mar- 
ket .  .  .  netting  as  much  as  you  should? 
Remember,  those  "top-the-market"  hog 
prices  don't  "just  happen."  Caswell  has 
helped  thousands  of  farmers  become  suc- 
cessful hog  raisers.  So  if  you  are  not  making 
all  you  can  out  of  your  hog  operation,  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  Caswell's  FREE  Plan- 
ning Service. 


Here's  What  It  Takes  To 
Boost  Your  Hog  Profits  . . . 

Today,  you  need  good  breeding  stock  and  a  sound 
low-cost  nutritional  feeding  program  to  supply  the 
demand  for  meat-type  hogs  .  .  .  with  more  lean, 
meaty  cuts  and  less  back  fat.  But  that's  not  all!  You 
also  need  a  sound  management  program  and  modem 
hog  equipment.  That's  where  Caswell's  FREE 
Planning  Service  can  help  you.  Caswell  pioneered 
many  of  today's  modern  farrowing,  feeding  and 
special  labor-saving  hog  equipment  items.  Trained 
Caswell  specialists  have  helped  farmers  set  up  mod- 
ern hop  producing  operations  all  over  the  country. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  complete  information. 
There's  no  obligation.  Do  it  today. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  ALL  THE  FACTS 


CASWELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
427  Vine  Street     •     Cherokee,  lowo 

Please  send  a 
Profits  book  .  . 
checked  below: 

□  "FAfiRO  CRATES"         □  "WAYO-CRATE* 

□  "SWINE  DINER"         D  "PIG-GRIP" 

NAME   


WANT  A  MODERN  2000-HOG  SETUP? 

Shown  above  is  a  typical  Caswell-designed  500-hogs-a  year 
"Farrowing  to  Finishing"  building.  Complete  with  all  necessary 
equipment  for  multiple  farrowing,  nursery,  growing  and  finishing. 
Want  to  raise  2000  hogs?  Caswell's  FREE  Planning  Service  has 
helped  build  some  of  the  largest  hog  producing  operations  in 
the  country.   Just  mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 


FREE  copy  of  your  16  page  Hog 
and  FREE  literature  on  the  items 


D  "CATCH-CHUTE" 
□  BL0GS.  &  FENCING 


...  OR  A  MODERN  200-HOG  SETUP? 

It  took  just  a  few  hundred  dollars  (and  Caswell's  FREE  Planning 
Service!)  to  remodel  this  old  horse  barn  (above)  into  a  modern 
200  hogs  a  year  farrowing  house.  You  can  save  every  baby  pig 
by  using  modern  all-steel  Caswell  Farro-Crates.  Collapsible, 
portable  and  will  handle  any  size  sow.  Cheaper  and  better  than 
lumber.   Preferred  by  tcp  hog  producers  everywhere. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


427    VINE  STREET    •    CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


HIGHEST  CAPACITY  YET! 


Chopping  or  Grinding  Hay  of  All  Kinds! 
Grinding  Grains!  Re-Cutting  &  Blowing! 


WETMORE'S  MODEL  '350'  MILL 


P  o  w  e  r  f  u  I 
Auger-Feeder 
forces  feed 
stuffs  directly 
into  mill. 


Grinds  Hay  Flakes  as  Fast  as  2 
Men  Can  Throw  Them  into  the 
Self-Feeder. 

P.T.O.*  Drive  Clipper  Hammer 
Mill  with  18  Wide  Self-Feeder 
Fast,    Automatic   feeding.    The  wider 

(18  inch)  Self-feeder  can  move  more  ■  .f 
materials  faster  up  to  the  feeder  Box.  Here  the  powerful  (built-in)  Auger-feeder  \ 
forces  the  materials  directly  into  the  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the  feeder-box 
by  the  Self-feeder.  Thus  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the  Wetmore  Clipper 
Knife-Type  Hammer  Mill  is  utilized,  feeder  has  range  of  speeds. 

•  Grinds  or  Re-cuts  All  feed  Materials  to  desired  fineness.  ■wm 

•  Chops  or  grinds  Hay  of  All  Kinds  and  in  All  Conditions  ^  . 

•  High  Moisture  Ear  Corn  handled  effec- 
tively from  Side-Unloader  Wagons  (as 
well  as  other  ensilage)  in  the  filling  of  Silos. 

•  Grinds  corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  feed. 

•  New  8"  Blow  Pipe  Greatly  increases  Writ*  D*pi  NL  for  D»al«r's  Nam*, 
capacity  for  filling  Silos.  Heights  to  60  ' 

•  The  Wetmore  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  Makes 
this  Mill  Completely  Portable. 


Wetmore  Patented 

P.T.O.  Drive  Unit, 
with  cushion  drive 
to  protect  tractor. 

Completely 


and  information  on  the  Model  "350"  Mill. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 

BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Hundreds  of  ideas  on 
live  slock  marketing 
that  can  save  you  big 
money. 


Know  For  SURE 

when  to  market  your  live  stock 

New — 36  pages  of  vital  information  show 
you  the  best  time  of  year  to  market  beef 
cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  for  the  most  money. 
Colored  graphs,  charts  and  tables  help 
you  make  short  range  or  long  range  mar- 
keting plans.  Seasonal  patterns  are  fully 
explained  in  plain  language.  Send  in  your 
order  now  for  one  or  several  copies  while 
the  supply  lasts. 

Only  $1 — mail  today. 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  "Marketing 

Live  Stock  by  the  Calendar."  I  am  enclosing 
$1  for  each  copy. 

Name  

Address  

Town..  State  
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Will  they  need 

Arsanilic  Acid? 


Yes . . .  unless  they're  germ-free. 
Almost  every  hog  needs  Arsanilic  Acid 
all  the  way  to  market! 

Records  prove  that  year  after  year,  in  test  after  test,  Arsanilic  Acid  gives 
lowest-cost  production . . .  For  years,  swine  feeding  trials  at  leading  midwestern 
universities  have  shown  that  Arsanilic  Acid  produces  lowest-cost  gains.  Here  are 
results  of  1960  tests  at  two  leading  midwestern  universities* : 

•  Arsanilic  Acid-fed  hogs  gained  each  pound  on  an  average  feed  cost  of 
less  than  8(J  at  one  university.  In  a  series  of  18  comparisons  at  another 
college,  Arsanilic  Acid  produced  the  lowest-cost  gains. 

•  Arsanilic  Acid  significantly  improved  feed  efficiency.  Ninety-five  pounds 
of  feed  with  Arsanilic  Acid  produced  the  same  gains  as  100  pounds 
without  it. 

Even  when  your  hogs  look  good,  remember... few  hogs  are  germ-free! 

Subclinical  diseases  may  be  present  in  hogs  that  appear  healthy  —  may  be  draining 
their  vitality,  interfering  with  feed  efficiency,  keeping  gains  down.  Arsanilic  Acid 
combats  harmful  bacteria  in  the  gut  that  keep  pigs  from  gaining  as  fast  as  they 
should.  And  Arsanilic  Acid  gives  the  best  results  when  disease  levels  are  highest. 

Stretch  your  feed  dollar!  The  intial  cost  is  low  —  only  pennies  per  bag  of  feed 
—  yet,  Arsanilic  Acid  can  make  your  feed  dollar  do  the  work  of  $1.05  or  more. 
That's  why  we  say  almost  every  hog  needs  Arsanilic  Acid.  Hogs  thrive  on  it! 

Arsanilic  Acid  produces  more  profits  for  you!  Every  year,  more  growers  are 
adding  to  their  profits  by  supplementing  hog  feeds  with  Arsanilic  Acid  and  pro- 
ducing healthier,  thriftier  hogs.  There's  a  tidy  profit  difference  for  you,  too,  with 
Arsanilic  Acid.  Put  it  in  every  swine  ration  you  feed . . .  then  watch  'em  grow! 

How  to  get  Arsanilic  Acid  for  your  hogs.  Don't  miss 
the  benefits  of  Arsanilic  Acid  any  longer!  It's  available  in 
pure  form  or  in  premix  form  (one  pound  of  premix  is  enough 
for  one  ton  of  complete  feed).  Arsanilic  Acid  is  manufactured 
by  Abbott  and  sold  under  the  trade  name  of  Pro-Gen-'. 
For  your  next  batch  of  feed,  ask  your  feed  dealer,  custom 
mixer  or  premix  supplier  to  get  it  from  his  Abbott  man, 
or  call  Abbott  Laboratories,  Chemical  Marketing  Division, 
North  Chicago,  Illinois. 

"Complete  printed  data  on  request. 


ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

CHEMICAL  MARKETING  DIVISION 
NORTH  CHICAGO  •  MONTREAL 


6011572 


Send  for  FREE  Plans, 
Parts  List,  Idea  Book 


Name  

Address  

Town   

My   favorite  dealer  is 


State_ 


Now  Available— 3,000  lbs. 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

New  tow  Price 

*198°° 


f  .O.8.  Factory 
10  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


K 
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SURE-WEIGHT  Model  500  comes  complete  for 
easy,  perfect  installation.  1/10  of  1%  accuracy. 
Fits  into  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment. 
Read  weight  from  normal  standing  position.  Also 
complete  fully  mobile  and  semi-portable  models. 
Clip  ad  now  and  mail  for  all  the  details. 

FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.  Dept.  12-K,  Chicago  25,  III. 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Easily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  II  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  — $3.65,  100  — $5.00, 
200  — $8.35,  500— $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
— $2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 

l^etcSium  co. 

DEPT.  31D         IAKE   lUZERNE,  N.Y, 


Live  Stock  Producer's  February  Outlook 
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Eastern  Corn  Belt 

Choice  Kinds 

February  Top 

Market  Trend 

Supply  Trem 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Declining 

Up  10% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Up  5% 

b.  Calves 

$29 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Hogs 

$16 

Declining 

Down  6% 

Lambs 

$19 

Advancing 

Up  15% 

Central 

Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$29 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$27 

Steady 

Same 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Same 

Hogs 

$18 

Declining 

Down  10% 

Lambs 

$19 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Western 

Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$29 

Advancing 

Down  7  % 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$28 

Steady 

Up  5% 

b.  Calves 

$32 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  7  % 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Western  Range  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Down  10% 

b.  Calves 

$29 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$19 

Steady 

Steady 

Lambs 

$17 

Steady 

Up  13% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Advancing 

Same 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Advancing 

Down  5  % 

b.  Calves 

$28 

Advancing 

Down  5  % 

Hogs 

$20 

Advancing 

Up  3% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Southern  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$27 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

b.  Calves 

$28 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Lambs 

$19 

Declining 

Down  20% 

TTHE  ABOVE  TABLE  is  a  forecast  of  top  prices  and  supply  and  market  trend 
expected  for  Choice  kinds  of  fat  and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  for  th 
current  month.  The  forecast  is  the  consensus  outlook  of  Producers  live  stock  sales 
men  on  100  markets.  On  an  average  day,  these  men  market  $3.5  million  worth  c 
live  stock.  Their  judgment  is  reliable,  but  not  infallible,  although  for  the  past  yea 
their  forecasts  have  proven  to  be  amazingly  accurate.  Clip  the  table  from  the  mags 
zine  and  place  it  near  your  radio  as  a  bench-mark  comparison  with  daily  marke 
prices  and  supply  trends.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  these  forecasts  are  helpful  c 
harmful  in  your  marketing  program.— The  Editors 

Sheep  Program  of  Tomorrow 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


one-quarter  of  our  farms — have  dis- 
appeared from  American  agriculture 
since  1930.  By  1975,  I  predict  that 
500,000  farms  will  provide  the  great 
bulk  of  our  food  and  fiber.  It  appears 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
have  many  fewer  than  our  current 
287,000  sheep  raisers.  The  shift  in  ge- 
ography of  sheep  production  from 
west  to  east  will  continue.  This  will 
be  so  because  there  will  be  fewer 
range  bands  and  more  farm  flocks. 

•  Increasing  processing  and  mar- 
keting costs: — The  numerous  opera- 
tions from  fleece  to  fabric  are  respon- 
sible for  the  often  considered  elusive 
reasons  why  there  is  so  much  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  grease  wool  and 
a  suit.  To  be  more  specific,  currently 
it  is  estimated  that,  out  of  each  dollar 
which  the  consumer  spends  for  ap- 
parel and  household  goods  made  of 
wool,  the  wool  producer  gets  16.10; 
wool  merchandisers,  2.20,  manufac- 
turers, 46.50;  wholesalers,  20,  and  re- 
tailers, 33.20.  Unless  we  return  to 
hand  spinning  and  weaving  (which 
won't  happen)  the  wool  producers' 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  will 
likely  decrease  even  further. 

•  What  These  "Kowns"  Will 
Mean: — Over  the  short  haul — in  1961 
— the  above  facts  indicate  that  lamb 
marketings  in  the  coming  year  will 
be  near  the  1960  level.  However,  since 
supplies  of  beef  and  pork  will  be 
larger,  the  prospects  are  for  lamb 


prices  in  1961  to  average  a  little  bekn 
1960.  Little  change  in  mill  consump 
tion  is  anticipated  in  1961,  thus  price 
received  by  domestic  producers  fc 
shorn  wool  will  probably  show  muc 
the  same  pattern  as  in  1960. 

Over  the  long  pull,  based  on  th 
"knowns"  already  presented,  man 
changes  in  production  are  inevitablf 
among  them  production  prograrr 
geared  to  produce  lambs  that  mee 
more  exacting  market  demand  wi 
be  the  most  essential. 

The  illustration  on  page  23  revea" 
the  ingredients  for  success  in  th 
sheep  industry  of  tomorrow.  Fantas 
tic!  Yes,  but  not  unrealistic  and  ncl 
unlikely. 


Will  it  be  OK  to  make  a  ewe  turn  here 
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Managing  Machines; 


(Continued  from  Page  Sixteen) 


15  days,  the  large  acreage  farmer 
with  6-row  planting  equipment 
would  have  a  clear  advantage  where 
quality  and  quantity  are  concerned. 

•  Is  the  equipment  suited  to  one 
special  purpose,  or  will  it  fit  into 
several  different  operations  and  en- 
terprises? Multipurpose  machines 
are  coming  onto  the  market  in  in- 
creasing numbers;  those  shown  on 
page  16  will  be  reviewed  in  para- 
graphs to  follow.  Most  common 
among  the  multipurpose  machines 
are  forage  harvesters  which  can  be 
used  to  harvest  green  feed  from 
standing  grass  and  legumes,  wilted 
grasses  for  silage,  hay,  and  corn  and 
sorghum  for  silage.  Combines  also 
can  be  adapted  to  harvest  small 
grains,  soybeans,  and  corn.  Adapting 
machines  to  a  number  of  tasks  ex- 
tends their  use  and  reduces  overhead 
costs  per  acre  or  hour  of  use. 

•  Will  the  machinery  contribute  to 
an  integrated  production  system  in 
view  of  existing  and  planned  facili- 
ties? Farm  machinery  systems  should 
fit  together  as  components  of  a  single 
production  unit.  The  performance  of 
the  best  possible  machine  can  be 
hindered  if  the  system  is  poor. 

•  Would  it  be  more  logical  to  in- 
vest the  cost  of  the  equipment  in 
some  other  part  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness? This  is  the  point  at  which  ma- 
chinery rental  or  custom  hiring 
should  be  considered.  Some  farmers 
prefer  to  use  available  capital  to  buy 
feed,  fertilizer,  live  stock  or  other 
items  where  the  returns  per  dollar 
invested  may  be  greater  than  the 
return  from  investment  in  additional 
machinery. 

Economists  Emery  Castle  and 
Frank  Conklin  of  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege have  worked  out  a  system  of 
analyzing  machinery  cost  which 
might  be  helpful  to  you.  The  first 
step  is  to  figure  your  fixed  costs. 
These  include  depreciation,  interest, 
taxes,  insurance,  and  repairs.  Then 
calculate  the  variable  costs,  such  as 
those  shown  in  the  table  below. 

It's  a  matter  of  simple  division  and 
addition  to  convert  fixed  and  vari- 
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Hay  Baler(new) 


-    COST  OF  OWNING 

CUSTOM  COST 
^  i 

BREAK- EVEN 
1 

POINT 

1 

lOO  200 

Tons  of  Hay  Baled 


300 


AQO 


To  compare  costs  of  owning  farm  machines 
and  hiring  work  done,  make  a  graph  such 
as  above,  which  shows  ownership  cost  high 
for  small  hay  acreages,  low   for  larger. 


able  costs  to  either  total  costs  per 
acre  or  per  ton.  Simply  divide  per 
acre  or  per  ton  figures  into  the  total 
fixed  cost  per  year  and  add  the  total 
variable  costs.  The  table  compares 
the  cost  of  ownership  with  custom 
hiring  of  a  hay  baler,  a  self-propelled 
combine  and  a  pull  combine.  Using 
the  baler  as  an  example  to  find  costs, 
suppose  you  were  baling  100  tons. 
$634/100  =$6.34.  $6.34  4-  $1.74=$8.08. 
You  can  repeat  this  arithmetic  for 
200,  300  or  whatever  tonnage  you 
bale  per  year.  The  formula  is  similar 
for  other  machines,  such  as  the  com- 
bine, where  you  divide  the  number 
of  acres  combined  (instead  of  tons 
baled)  into  total  fixed  costs  per  year. 

When  you  have  assembled  your 
figures,  make  a  graph  like  the  one 
above  and  decide  where  the  break- 
even point  is  for  your  equipment. 
This  analysis  can  be  applied  to  any 
piece  of  farm  equipment. 

Timeliness  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  decision  of  whether  to  buy  or 
rent  farm  equipment.  Cost  of  own- 
ing a  machine  at  the  exact  moment  it 
is  needed  should  be  offset  by  the  de- 
creased risk  of  jeopardizing  a  crop. 
The  climate  in  your  area,  types  of 
crops  you  raise,  and  availability  of 
custom  work  all  have  a  bearing  on 
this  problem. 

Costs  of  owning  machinery  can  be 
reduced  by  the  proper  selection  of 
the  kind  and  size  of  machines  for 
the  jobs  to  be  done,  and  by  spread- 
ing these  costs  over  such  a  volume  of 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Nine ) 


Ownership  vs.  Custom  Hiring  of  Farm  Machines 

10'  S.P.         6'  Pull 
Baler  Combine  Combine 

Item  (new)  (new)  (used) 

Original  Cost    $3400  $6200  $1250 

Useful  Life  (years)    10  12  13 

Fixed  Costs  Per  Year 

Depreciation    $  306  $  465  $  87 

i     Interest    102  186  38 

a    Taxes   56  102  2 1 

Shelter   26  46  9 

Insurance    8  16  3 

[     Repairs    136  248  50 

Total  Fixed  Cost  Per  Year    $  634  $1063  $  208 

Variable  Cost  $/ton  $  I  acre           $  I  acre 

j    Fuel    .08  .63  .49 

Lubricants    .01  .02  .03 

Supplies  (wire)    1.00 

)  Labor   

Tractor-Gas,  Oil,  Grease    .22  1.26 

!     Operators  Labor  =:.-.   .43  1.36  2.50 

'<  Total  Variable  Cost    $1.74  $2.01  $4.28 

'Cost  of  Custom  Hiring1"  (variable  by  area)....       $4.50/T  $7/A  $7/A 

Approximate  "break-even"  point    ■     230  tons        210  acres       75  acres 

JN  THIS  TABLE,  depreciation  was  fig-  timated  at  .25%  of  original  cost;  repairs 

1     ured  as  original  cost  less  10%,  divided  at  4%  of  original  cost;  fuel  at  23<-  per 

jy  years  of  useful  life.  Interest  was  6%  gallon,  and  lubricants  at  24  per  hour  of 

)f  one-half  the  original  investment.  Taxes  operation.    Labor  was  figured  at  $1.50 

were  figured  on  original  cost  x  1.65%  per  hour.  Other  "break-even"  points  for 

j (use  the  rate  of  personal  property  tax  in  the  baler  would  be  77  acres  at  three  tons 

'/our  area).    Shelter  was  estimated   at  per  acre;  58  A  @  4  T/A;  46  A  Co)  5  T/A, 

I  75%  of  original  cost.   Insurance  was  es-  or  38  A  <iij  6  T/A. 
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^^fi/fflt/  HOW  YOU  CAN 

DOUBLE  your  net  PROFITS 
with  STARLINE  Planned  Automation* 


With  an  old-fashioned,  hand  operated 
barn,  one  dairy  man  is  limited  to 
about  16  cows.  With  Starline  Planned 
Automation  and  modern  methods,  he 
can  handle  up  to  65  cows  —  with  no 
increase  in  manpower.  This  can 
double  or  triple  his  Annual  Net  Profit. 


Until  he  automates,  one  beef  man 
is  limited  to  about  70  cows  (with 
calves)  or  210  steers.  With  Star- 
line  Planned  Automation,  modern 
methods  and  no  increase  in  man- 
power, he  can  double  or  triple  his 
herd  and  his  Annual  Net  Profit. 


FREE! 


Labor  Savers 


★  Barn  Cleaners 

★  Barn  Equipment 

★  Silo  Unloader 

★  Auger  Feeders 

★  Free  Planning  Service 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept.  405,   Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  my  free  Labor-Saver  Calculator  and 
plans  showing  how  Starline  Planned  Automation 
can  double  income. 

Include  Farmstead  Planning  Book  for: 
Stanchion  Dairy  □  Loose  Housing  Dairy  □ 

Beef  □  Hog  □         Student  □ 


RFO   a  TOWN 


HIGHWAY  NO. 


TODAY'S  BIGGEST  VALUE 

IN  1MXM1E)  HOG  FEEDERS... 


The  OAKES  "BIG-O"  offers  you  the 
Biggest  Value  in  round  hog  feeders 
because  it  is  made  with  features  that 
mean  lower  production  costs  for  you. 


Here  they  are . . . 

O  Heavy  Gauge  One-Piece  Spun  Steel  Base 
with  15  Year  Guarantee— with  steep  cone 
center  for  positive  feed  flow. 
0  Extra  Wide  Feed  Trough  Lip- 
prevents  feed  loss. 
Q  Weather-shield  - 

protects  feed  from  moisture. 
Q  Positive  Screw-type  Feed  Control- 
easy  to  adjust  from  side  of  hopper. 
0  12  Big  Weather-proof  Feeder 
Openings — feed  any  size  hog. 
Q  One-Piece  Spun  Top— 

with  rolled  edge  —  Can  NOT  Blow  Off! 
Slide-  action  rods  allow  hopper  opening  to 
be  completely  uncovered  for  filling. 
Q  Big  Capacity-Saves  Labor. 

3  Sizes:  40  bu.— 60  bu.— 80  bu. 

WRITE  for  FREE 
Catalog  brochure 


OAKES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

an  operation  of 
Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  1180  t  TIPTON,  INDIANA 


It's  a  fact... 


A  NEST  OF  RATS 
EATS  ENOUGH  FEED 
TO  FATTEN  A  HOG! 


Every  rat  you  see  means  there  are  nine 
more  in  hiding!  See  two  and  you've  got 
20!  And  since  each  rat  eats  40  lbs.  of  feed 
a  year,  just  one  nest  of  rats  eats  enough 
feed  to  bring  a  hog  to  market ...  to  feed 
100  broilers ...  or  produce  160  dozen 
eggs  or  almost  a  ton  of  milk. 

That's  feed  you  can't  use  or  sell . . .  feed 
you'll  have  to  replace.  Don't  waste  your 
feed  on  chicken-killing,  disease-spread- 
ing, fire-causing  rats  . . . 


WITH   BAITS  CONTAINING 


warfarin  is  tested  and  certified  by 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


WARFARIN  is  sure  death  to  rats  and  mice! 
With  tasteless,  odorless,  painless  WARFARIN 
baits,  rats  and  mice  never  become  suspicious  or 
bait  shy,  never  build  tolerance.  WARFARIN  is 
the  safest  rodenticide  known!  No  danger  to 
children,  pets  or  livestock  if  used  as  directed. 


Be  sure  the  bait  you  buy 
contains  WARFARIN.  Ask  your 
dealer  before  you  buy. 


WISCONSIN 
tlUMNI 
»IS!AR<H 

IrouNOtiiONl 


W-W  gives  you  the 

BIG  DIFFERENCE 
in  Roller  Mills! 


*  LIFETIME  CONSTRUCTION 

*  ACCURATE  CONTROLS 

*  PERFECT  PROCESSING 


There  is  a  difference  in  roller  mills!  W-W 
offers  quality,  heavy-duty,  lifetime  construc- 
tion ...  chilled  white  iron  rolls,  hardened 
throughout,  that  don't  chip  or  peel — yet,  can 
be  regrooved  many  times  ...  simple,  single- 
wheel  control  to  handle  all  adjustments  so 
you  can  crimp,  crack,  or  crumble  feed  exactly 
the  way  you  want  it . . .  highest  capacity  of 
perfectly  processed  feed  per  horsepower. 
These  and  many  other  features  make  the  Big 
Difference  between  W-W  and  ordinary  mills. 


Sizes  from  6"  to  36"  wide.  Adaptable  to 
any  power  requirement,  including  PT0. 
Now  available  with  ear  corn  crusher 
attachment.  Write  for  literature 
and  prices.  Ask  about  attractive 
time-  payment  plan. 

R-260 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957- K  N.  Market  Wichita  19,  Kansas 
SAVE  1  ADDITIONAL  PIGS  PER  UTTER 


FARROWING 
STALLS 


•  Keep  sow  from 
crushing  baby 
pigs.  Modern,  sani- 
tary, all  steel.  Sec- 
tions lock  together. 
No  bolts.  Erect  in 
less  than  30  min- 
utes. Fully  adjust- 
able. Cost  less 
than  rough  lumber. 

Now     available     with  AUTOMATIC 
WATERER    AND   CREEP  FEEDER 
Write  for  FREE  folder,  prices. 
PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  NL-21  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Manotwtwtn  era  ton  tine  at  feedlnt  and  watering  equipment.  Also  dis- 
Wanted  fn»»tat!  at  Ea«Molln«.m..KaraisCit)f.Mo..t  Sioo«  Falls.  SJX 


Cattle 


How  Bulls  Stamp  Progeny 

One  good  reason  why  a  bull  is  half 
the  herd  is  that  he  transmits  or 
stamps  his  progeny  with  his  own 
traits.  E.  J.  Warwick  chief  of  USDA's 
Beef  Cattle  Research  Center,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  points  out  that  heritability 
characteristics  of  beef  cattle  are  as 
follows: 

Fertility  10% 
Weaning  Weight  25-30 
Weaning  Score  26-33 
Birth  Weight  41 
Post  Weaning  Feedlot  Gain  36-45 
Efficiency  Feedlot  Gain  39 
Dressing  Percentage  71 
Carcass  Grade  34-47 
Rib  Eye  Area  69 
Tenderness  61% 

Figure  Grazing  Rates 

If  good  hay  is  worth  $15  a  ton, 
average  bluegrass  pasture  should  be 
worth  about  $2.25  per  month  for  a 
1,000  pound  beef  cow  during  the  graz- 
ing season.  If  good  hay  is  worth  $20 
a  ton,  then  $3  per  month  for  pasture 
would  be  more  costly  than  feeding 
hay.  If  cattle  to  be  grazed  weigh  over 
$1,000  pounds,  add  10%  to  the  price 
for  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight 
— subtract  10%  for  each  100  pounds 
under  1,000. 

V.P.  Buys  'Sonic-Test  Bull 

Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
bought  a  yearling  bull  for  $550  at  the 
recent  performance  tested  bull  sale 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas  sponsored  by 
Southwest  Agricultural  Institute.  The 
150  bulls  sold  for  $135,250  or  an  aver- 
age of  $901.67.  For  the  first  time  at 
any  sale,  all  bulls  had  been  ultra- 
sonically  checked  and  the  results 
made  known  to  all  buyers. 

Sound  waves  are  used  to  determine 
fleshing  qualities  by  focusing  on  the 
12th  rib  area.  As  waves  bounce  back, 
they  appear  as  blips  on  an  oscillo- 


Few  of  the  buyers  at  Texas  bull  sale  rec- 
ognized Vice  Pres.  Lyndon  Johnson,  right. 

scope.  From  these  blips,  points  are 
made  on  a  graph  which,  when  joined 
together,  present  an  outline  of  the 
animal's  rib  eye — an  index  to  flesh- 
ing qualities.  The  top  price  bull  ($5,- 
000),  for  example,  had  a  rib  eye  of 
1.71  square  inches.  The  ultrasonic  test 
is  considered  about  92%  accurate. 

Dr.  Judd  Morrow,  in  charge  of  the 
ultrasonic  testing,  offers  the  service 
to  herd  owners  on  a  fee  basis.  Rates 
run  $8  per  day  for  a  minimum  of  30 
head;  $4  per  head  additional  for  each 
animal  over  30  tested.  Additional 
charges  include  travel  time  and  liv- 
ing expenses  of  the  operator. 

Fertilize,  Implant,  Profit 

Fertilizing  alfalfa-brome  pastures 
and  implanting  Medium  to  Good 
grade  yearling  steers  with  stilbes- 
trol  at  the  start  of  the  pasture  sea- 
son returned  139  lbs.  more  beef  per 
acre  than  was  produced  by  steers 
not  implanted  and  grazed  on  unfer- 
tilized pastures  in  Minnesota. 


Sheep 


Rambouillet:   Low  Death  Loss 

Rambouillet  lambs  had  the  lowest 
death  loss  percentage  among  four 
breeds  studied  during  a  37-year  pe- 
riod, reports  Dr.  U.  S.  Garrigus,  sheep 
specialist,  University  of  Illinois.  Dr. 
Garrigus  estimates  that  5  million 
lambs  die  before  weaning  each  year 
causing  a  loss  of  $50  million  to  U.  S. 
sheep  growers.  To  determine  death 
loss,  Dr.  Garrigus  and  H.  W.  Norton 
summarized  the  University's  flock 
records  on  4,231  lambs  of  four  breeds 
for  the  1921  to  1957  period. 

Rambouillets  had  an  average  death 
loss  of  15%;  Shropshires  17%;  South- 
downs  21%;  and  Hampshires  23%. 
Hampshire  lambs  were  found  to  be 
most  susceptible  to  pneumonia.  More 
Rambouillets  died  from  lack  of  milk. 
Shropshires  and  Southdowns  did  not 
show  any  particular  trend  in  death 
loss.  Losses  of  single  lambs  averaged 
15%  as  compared  with  twin  lamb 
losses  of  23%.  For  every  extra  lamb, 
the  sheep  producer  realizes  only  two- 
thirds  of  an  extra  lamb,  the  research- 
ers said.  The  Illinois  flock  records 
are  unique  in  that  one  shepherd, 
W.  J.  Hampton,  took  care  of  the 
sheep  for  the  entire  37  years. 

Prevent  Overeating  Disease 

You  can  prevent  overeating  dis- 
ease in  feeder  lambs  by  following  the 
advice  of  Dr.  George  Woods,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  First,  put  young  lambs 
on  pasture  or  hay  for  one  or  two 
weeks  while  gradually  starting  them 
on  grain.  Then  have  a  veterinarian 
vaccinate  healthy  lambs  against 
overeating  disease  at  least  10  days 
before  giving  them  a  full  grain  ra- 
tion or  putting  them  on  stalk  fields. 

Some  farmers,  instead  of  vaccinat- 
ing, give  one-third  ounce  of  sulfur 
with  each  lamb's  daily  feed.  This  has 


some  value.  Overeating  disease  is  not 
contagious.  It  occurs  when  intestinal 
bacteria,  stimulated  by  too  much 
grain,  produces  a  deadly  poison.  Thus, 
lambs  literally  eat  themselves  to 
death. 

Control  Sheep  Worms 

A  wormy  ewe  will  not  produce  an 
abundance  of  milk  for  her  new  lambs. 
An  excellent  worming  program  for 
sheep  is  one  in  which  drenches  with 
phenothiazine  and  lead  arsenate  are 
alternated  with  Cu-nic  (copper  sul- 
fate-nicotine).  Fine-particle  pheno- 
thiazine (4-6  microns),  although  more 
costly,  is  about  twice  as  effective  as 
the  regular  size. 

Feed  Lambs  8  Times  Daily 

Frequent  feeding  of  fattening 
lambs — as  much  as  eight  times  per 
day — resulted  in  a  64%  weight  gain 
advantage  over  lambs  fed  the  con- 
ventional once  a  day.  About  the  total 
amount  of  feed  was  consumed  in  each 
test.  These  gains  were  made  only  by 
lambs  six  months  old;  not  for  older 
sheep.  The  labor  of  frequent  feeding 
may  be  costly;  however,  mechanical 
self-feeders  might  solve  this  prob- 
lem. The  study  was  conducted  by 
J.  T.  Reid  of  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

How  to  Self- Feed  Ewes 

Self-feeding  of  ewes  usually  runs 
up  feed  costs,  reduces  productivity 
and  makes  the  ewes  too  fat.  But  Dr. 
U.  S.  Garrigus,  sheep  specialist,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  has  licked  these 
problems  by  loading  the  self-fed  ra- 
tion with  60%  finely  ground  corn- 
cobs. Cracked  corn,  ground  alfalfa 
meal,  soybean  meal  and  minerals 
completed  the  ration. 


Figuring  the  cost  of  fertilizing  at 
$15  an  acre,  the  cost  of  implanting  at 
100  a  head  and  the  beef  produced  at 
$28  per  cwt.,  the  two  procedures  in- 
creased the  amount  of  beef  produced 
per  acre  by  58%  and  returned  a  net 
profit  of  $23.82  per  acre. 

Several  years  of  testing  at  the 
university  showed  that  fertilized 
pastures:  (1)  Increased  carrying  ca- 
pacity by  55  steer  days,  or  48%,  and 
(2)  Increased  beef  produced  per 
acre  by  85  lbs. 

Wet  Corn  Feeds  Better 

The  feeding  value  of  high-mois- 
ture corn  proved  superior  to  that  of 
conventional  dry  corn  in  Iowa  tests. 
On  the  other  hand,  high-moisture 
grain  sorghum  proved  disappointing 
as  a  fattening  cattle  ration,  reports 
Wise  Burroughs  of  the  Iowa  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  low  feeding  value 
of  sorghum  apparently  is  due  to  poor 
digestion  of  the  grain  as  compared  to 
dry  corn,  Burroughs  said. 

Era  of  Feed  Additives 

When  the  history  of  live  stock  nu- 
trition is  written  it  will  refer  to  the 
decade  of  the  1950's  as  "the  era  of 
feed  additives,"  reports  W.  W.  Albert, 
University  of  Illinois.  For  in  this  pe- 
riod, chemicals,  hormones  and  other 
pharmaceuticals  were  successfully 
added  to  rations  to  obtain  faster  and 
cheaper  gains.  Stilbestrol  and  synove, 
two  commonly  used  hormones,  in- 
crease daily  gains  about  15%  and  im- 
prove feed  efficiency  by  15%.  Aureo- 
mycin  or  terramycin  fed  at  70  to  80 
milligrams  per  head  per  day  have  in- 
creased gains  of  animals  on  roughage 
rations  by  10%.  Fed  at  levels  of  500 
milligrams,  they  have  reduced  ship- 
ping fever  losses  considerably. 


The  check-lot  ewes  received  the 
same  ration  during  pregnancy  until 
their  lambs  were  weaned.  Before 
lambing,  they  received  more  corn- 
cobs and  less  cracked  corn.  A  similar 
group  of  ewes  were  hand-fed  corn 
silage,  soybean  meal,  cracked  corn 
and  minerals.  Before  lambing,  they 
did  not  receive  cracked  corn. 

Ewes  on  the  two  rations  gained 
about  the  same  before  lambing  and 
weighed  almost  the  same  at  weaning. 
Lambs  from  the  self-fed  ewes,  how- 
ever, averaged  3  lbs.  heavier  at  wean- 
ing than  lambs  from  hand-fed  ewes. 
The  self-fed  ewes  were  more  uniform 
in  appearance  because  slower  and  less 
aggressive  ewes  could  eat  all  the  feed 
they  wanted. 

Bred  and  lactating  ewes  can  be 
self  -  fed  satisfactorily  according  to 
these  results.  This  would  save  on 
labor  costs  and  might  even  reduce 
feed  costs.  Self-feeders  must  be  de- 
signed to  handle  a  mixture  contain- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  roughage, 
however.  Grinding  roughage  is  a  dif- 
ficult and  dusty  job  unless  you  have 
the  proper  equipment. 


'How  much  do  you  owe  him?" 
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CALENDAR  OF  JEWISH  HOLIDAYS-1961 
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Q  HOLIDAYS       OHOL,0AYS"N0  SLAUGHTER        •  FAST  DAY 


JEWISH  HOLIDAYS  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  market  for  beef  cattle, 
calves,  and  lambs.  Of  the  40  Jewish  holi- 
days during  a  year,  no  work  is  permitted 
on  13  of  them,  which  means  there  will  be 
no  slaughter  for  the  Kosher  trade  and  a 
large  number  of  buyers  will  be  absent 
from  the  market  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore these  holidays. 


Producers  should  find  out  how  many 
days  their  shipments  are  from  the  prin- 
ciple Kosher  slaughtering  markets  of 
New  York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago.  Thus  they  can  avoid  hav- 
ing animals  suitable  for  the  Kosher  trade 
on  the  market  on  days  when  Kosher 
buyers  will  be  absent.  There  is  never  any 
Kosher  slaughtering  on  Saturdays,  the 
Jewish  sabbath. 


Stilbestrol  Fattens  Lambs 

Feeding  2  mg.  of  stilbestrol  per 
head  per  day  to  fattening  lambs  re- 
sulted in  25%  increase  in  daily  gains 
at  Iowa  State  University.  In  this  ex- 
periment, feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain 
was  reduced  to  1.6c  per  lamb  per  day. 
Lambs  were  started  on  feed  at  an 
average  weight  of  71  lbs.  It  required 
130  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce  100  lbs.  of 
gain  on  these  lambs.  Lambs  started 
on  feed  at  83  lbs.  live  weitjht  required 
154  lbs.  of  feed  for  100  lbs.  &ain.  Feed 
cost  was  0.9c  lower  per  pound  of  gain 
than  lambs  on  the  basal  ration.  Car- 
casses of  stilbestrol-fed  larnbs  graded 
slightly  lower  than  those  on  basal 
ration. 

Need  Cheaper  Lamb  Pellets 

Pelleted  lamb  rations  result  in 
faster  gains  and  higher  feed  efficien- 
cy as  compared  with  conventional  ra- 
tions of  corn  and  alfalfa  hay.  The 
pelleting  cost,  however,  runs  about 
$7  per  ton.  Robert  Rhodes,  sheep  spe- 
cialist, Iowa  State  University,  reports 
that  if  you  can  get  a  complete  mixed 
lamb  fattening  ration  pelleted  for 
$2.75  per  ton,  the  average  feed  savings 
would  make  it  economical  to  use  pel- 
leted rations.  The  feed  cost  per  pound 
of  gain,  including  the  cost  of  pellet- 
ing, runs  about  3.4£  higher  than  con- 
ventional hay-corn  feed. 

Flush  Ewes  for  Twins 

Flushing  ewes  prior  to  breeding 
results  in  better  chances  of  twins 
and  triplets.  In  tests  last  year,  sheep 
specialists  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin found  that  70  to  75%  of  the 
flushed  Hampshire  ewes  had  multi- 
ple ovulations  as  compared  with 
60%  of  the  ewes  which  remained  on 
straight  hay  rations  up  to  the  breed- 
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ing  season.  Flushed  Columbia  ewes 
had  50  to  60%  multiple  ovulations 
as  compared  with  27%  for  hay-fed 
ewes.  The  flushing  ration  consisted 
of  2  lbs.  of  grain  per  ewe  daily  plus 
all  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grass-alfalfa  hay 
they  wanted. 

Flushing  periods'  ranged  from  18 
days  to  two  months.  Ovulation  rates 
and  the  number  of  living  fetuses 
were  determined  when  ewes  were 
slaughtered  140  days  after  breeding. 
Grain  feeding  after  breeding,  how- 
ever, had  both  good  and  bad  effects. 
In  the  hay-fed  ewes,  84%  of  the  em- 
bryos survived  140  days  after  breed- 
ing— only  70%  survived  in  the  grain- 
fed  ewes.  However,  the  grain-fed 
ewes  carried  lambs  that  were  IV2 
lbs.  heavier  140  days  after  breeding. 


Pasture  vs.  Drylot  Lambs 

Fattening  lambs  on  rape  pasture 
may  be  better  than  feeding  them  in 
drylot.  A  study  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  indicates  that  rape-fat- 
tened lambs  returned  a  profit  of 
$1.20  each  whereas  drylot  fattened 
lambs  actually  lost  14?:  per  head. 
There  were  85  lambs  in  the  test.  Re- 
searchers H.  E.  Hanke  and  R.  M. 
Jordan  put  26  in  drylot  for  the  whole 
period  and  59  lambs  on  rape  pasture. 
However  the  pasture  ran  out  in  53 
days  and  these  lambs  were  fed  in 
drylot  for  the  last  24  days. 

Lambs  in  both  groups  averaged  .49 
lbs.  per  head  daily  for  the  entire  77 
days.  There  was  a  big  difference  in 
feed  costs,  though.  Lambs  on  rape 
had  a  feed  cost  of  $5.11  per  cwt.  gain 
as  compared  with  $10.42  for  those  in 
drylot.  During  the  first  53  days  on 
rape  pasture,  these  lambs  out-gained 
those  in  drylot  but  they  gained  less 
when  taken  off  pasture. 


100%  CHAR0LAIS  AUCTION 

Friday,  February  24,  1961 

(During  the  Houston  Fat  Stock  Show) 
Sale  starts  promptly  at  1:00  P.  M.,  at  Askew's  AA  Ranch  near  RICHMOND, 
TEXAS.  Ranch  telephone:  MO  2-2840.  Barbecue  will  be  served  from  12:00 
Noon  to  1:00 — ALL  INVITED. 

AA  -  OFFERING  60  HEAD-  AA 


30  FEMALES 


30  BULLS 


BREEDING  AGE- 
REAL  HERD  SIRES! 


ALL  BRED  HEIFERS, 
OR  CALF  AT  SIDE 

THIS  IS  AN  EXCELLENT  GROUP  OF  CHAROLAIS  CATTLE 
— TO  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION — 


Now  Offering  at  Private  Treaty: 

CHARBRAY  &  15/16  CHAROLAIS  CATTLE 


i 


Choroid  is        "The  Silver  Cattle  with  the  Golden  Future" 

For  Sales  Catalogue  Listing  Pedigrees  and  Breeding.  Write  to: 

ANDREW  M.  ASKEW 


P.  O.  BOX  22252 


AA 


PHONE  SU-2-2685 


HOUSTON  27,  TEXAS 

CHARTER  MEMBER: 
American-International  Charolais  Association 
American  Charbray  Breeders  Association 

Also  Plan  to  Attend  These  Two  February,  1961,  Sales: 

TEXAS  CHAROLAIS  &  CHAROLAIS-CROSS  SALES  CORP.  SALE 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Livestock  Exposition — Feb.  15,  9:00  A.  M. 
AMERICAN-INTERNATIONAL   CHAROLAIS  ASSOCIATION  AUCTION 
Sam  Houston  Coliseum,  Houston,  Texas — Feb.  22,  2:00  P.  M. 


New!  on  MICHIGAN  AVE.  at  12th  St.  in  Chicago 


Free  Covered  Parking  for  all  guests 


CHICAGO'S  ONLY  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL— RIGHT  ON 
MICHIGAN  AVENUE  ACROSS  FROM  GRANT  PARK.  Closest 
to  all  convention  centers — museums — theatres  and  shopping. 
Register  from  your  car.  Every  room  excitingly  furnished — tile 
bath  with  tub  and  shower,  free  TV,  AM  &  FM  Hi-Fi  radio,  room 
controlled  heating  and  air-conditioning.  Self  dialing  phones — 
24  hour  switchboard  and  message  service.  Free  ice  cubes. 
Room  service.  Atmospheric  restaurant  and  lounge.  Sun  deck. 
Private  dining  rooms.  Free  swimming  privileges  at  Acres  Cabana 
Club.  Phone  HA  7-8200.  Teletype  CG-82. 

Closest  to  all  Chicago  convention  centers.  Suites 
and  sample  display  rooms.  Private  meeting  and 
banquet  rooms. 


Members: 
AAA 

Best  Western  Motels 
Quality  Courts 


All  major  credit  cards  accepted. 

Write  for  rates,  free  maps:  and  folders. 


'W^mm  HOTEL 

Michigan  Ave.  at  12th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Producers  Bnok  Store 


□  Approved  Practices  in  Forage 
and  Feed  Production 

— By  G.  M.  Briggs  and  W.  P.  Morten- 
son.  325  pages,  6  tables,  117  illus- 
trations; 1959;  $4.  Presents  knowl- 
edge gained  from  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  research  to  help  you  select 
and  grow  forage  and  feed  crops  with 
the  greatest  return  for  your  labor  and 
investment. 

□  Approved   Practices  in  Feeds 
and  Feeding 

— By  D.  W.  Cassard.  200  pages,  8 
tables,  84  illustrations,  5  graphs; 
1959;  $3.  First  part  of  the  book  is  a 
general  discussion  of  feeding  practices 
and  principles,  followed  by  chapters 
on  feeding  beef  cattle,  sheep,  dairy 
cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 


□  Approved  Practices  in  Soil 
Conservation 

— By  A.  B.  Foster.  380  pages,  28 
tables,  183  illustrations,  5  graphs; 
1959;  $4.  A  practical,  usable  manual 
giving  descriptions  of  soil  conserva- 
tion procedures  to  follow.  Written  by 
a  man  who  made  conservation  his 
life's  work. 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  ad- 
vertisement and  mail  with  check, 
money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 
The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Box  594-LSP 
Danville,  Illinois 

Name   

Address   
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Save      hours  haying  time 
every  ^)() 


minutes 


with  the  NEW 

HESSTON  240  Windrower-Conditioner 
...and  get  better  quality  hay 

Unbelievable  —  but  true!  One  man  and  a  14-foot 
Hesston  240  Windrower-Conditioner  will  actually  cut, 
condition,  and  windrow  five  times  faster  than  a  con- 
ventional tractor-mower,  conditioner,  and  rake.* 
Whether  you  harvest  50  or  5,000  acres,  you'll  save  on 
manpower,  and  hours  in  the  field.  You  save  nearly  3 
miles  of  field  travel  per  acre  with  a  14-foot  Hesston 
compared  with  a  7'  mower,  7'  conditioner,  and  8'  rake. 
It  replaces  three  to  five  machines,  saving  50%  on 
equipment  costs  and  reducing  manpower  requirements 
as  much  as  75%. 

Windrowed  hay  gives  you  23.4%  dry  weight  yield 
increase*  and  saves  those  tender,  nutritious  tips  and 
leaves  that  are  lost  by  mowing  and  raking. 


Ideal  for  a  Wide 
Variety  of  Crops! 

Fifteen-minute  detachability  of 
the  Conditioner  gives  you  crop 
versatility  with  the  240  for 
cutting  and  windrowing  small 
grains,  beans,  peas,  seed  crops, 
mint,  lentils,  and  many  other 
crops.  You  cut  when  first  grain 
is  ripe,  reducing  crop  loss  due 
to  lodging,  shattering,  storms, 
and  insect  damage.  Hesston 
windrows  lay  in  an  airy  criss- 
cross pattern  for  easy  pick-up 
with  your  combine. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet,  "8  Dimensions  to  Profits  by  Windrowing" 


r 
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HESSTON 


Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
607  King  Street  •  Hesston.  Kan. 


Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  my  distributor 

for  the  Hesston  240  Windrower-Conditioner  

I  am  a  Farmer  Dealer  Student  


/ 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


\ 


TOWN. 


. STATE. 


HS  21-1160 
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I 
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Hogs 
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Hog  Farm  of  Future 

The  hog  farm  of  the  future  will  be 
so  highly  specialized  that  vertical  in- 
tegrators (who  got  burned  with 
broilers)  may  wish  they  had  kept 
their  fingers  out  of  the  hog  business, 
too,  in  the  opinion  of  Oswald  Blaich, 
University  of  Minnesota  economist. 
Blaich  believes  that  vertical  integra- 
tion is  a  weak  and  transitional  step- 
ping stone  until  "the  new  entrepre- 
neurs of  the  hog  producing  industry 
take  over." 

He  foresees  specialized  hog  farms 
(so  specialized  that  hog  and  corn  pro- 
duction are  separate  enterprises) 
with  well  trained  managers,  special 
veterinarians  and  professional  feed 
advisors.  Multiple  farrowing  is 
changing  hog  production  from  a  part- 
time  to  a  full-time  job.  Labor  and 
management  for  hogs  can  no  longer 
be  drawn  from  off  seasons  in  corn 
production.  Research  and  new  man- 
agement techniques  are  lowering  the 
risks  of  disease. 

Hogs  won't  leave  the  Corn  Belt,  but 
hog  farms  of  the  future  will  be  like 
a  cluster  of  grapes  around  a  Midwest 
packing  center.  The  pressure  of  spe- 
cialization is  already  crumbling  a 
number  of  vertically  integrated  set- 
ups. Many  feed  dealers  now  specialize 
in  growing  and  fattening,  depending 
on  the  feeder  pig  market  for  their 
supply.  Seasonal  pig  production  won't 
satisfy  the  year-round  requirements 
of  future  hog  farms.  The  feed  dealers 
will  work  the  potential  market  for 
hog  feed  until  it  is  exhausted,  but 
new  technology  and  financial  aid  are 
bound  to  influence  the  rate  at  which 
hog  production  practices  change. 

Low  vs.  High  Nutrition 

Hog  producers  can  control  the  fat 
content,  muscle  and  bone  growth  of 
hogs  by  getting  them  on  the  "right 
plane  of  nutrition,"  asserts  Sir  John 
Hammond  of  Cambridge,  England,  a 
world  authority  on  animal  physiol- 
ogy. The  highest  quality  pork  comes 
from  hogs  fed  on  a  high  nutritional 
level  until  they  are  16  weeks  old;  then 
a  low  nutrition  diet  until  they  reach 
200  pounds  live  weight. 

On  such  a  feeding  program,  hogs 
lengthen  out  well  and  grow  a  large 
frame  of  bone  and  muscle  while  they 
are  young.  When  put  on  a  low  plane 
of  nutrition,  hogs  continue  to  grow 
but  little  fat  is  added.  This  feeding 
program  develops  all  parts  of  the  hog 
to  full  maturity.  Different  parts  of 
the  animal  and  different  tissues  grow 
at  different  rates.  As  animals  reach 
mature  weight,  the  rate  of  gain  per 
day  slows  down.  The  central  nervous 
system  reaches  maturity  first.  Bone, 
muscle  and  fat  follow. 

Dr.  Hammond  points  out  that  ani- 
mals on  a  low  plane  of  nutrition  must 
ration  out  nutrients  sparingly.  Por- 
tions of  the  animals  which  develop 
first  get  the  biggest  share  of  nutri- 
ents— -the  central  nervous  system,  the 
head,  and  the  legs.  The  loin — most 
valuable  for  meat  production — is  the 
last  to  receive  needed  nutrients. 

Soybean  Oil  is  Hard  to  Beat 

Soybean  oil  meal  is  hard  to  beat  as 
a  hog  protein.  University  of  Minne- 
sota researchers  used  60  purebred 
Yorkshire  and  York-Duroc  crosses  to 
test  soybean  oil  meal  with  tankage, 
dried  whole  whey  and  fish  meal.  All 
pigs  received  16%  protein  until  they 
averaged  100  pounds  then  14%  until 
marketed.  Pigs  getting  soybean  oil 
meal  as  the  only  source  of  protein 
gained  1.72  lbs.  daily  and  required 
334  lbs.  of  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain. 

Pigs  getting  tankage  had  average 
daily  gains  of  1.59  lbs.;  dried  whey 
1.76  lbs.,  and  fish  meal  1.75  lbs.  Since 
the  substitutions  did  nothing  except 
increase  the  cost,  there  was  no  point 
in  using  them  the  researchers  said. 
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"THAT  is  what  I  mean  by  'the  long  lean 
look'!" 


Friends:  Hogs  &  Chemistry 

The  hog  producer's  best  friend  is 
the  chemical  industry,  asserts  Thomas 
L.  McClintock,  market  research  man- 
ager for  Merck  &  Co.  The  modern 
hog  producer  can't  grow  a  pig  to  meet 
consumer  demand  by  turning  him 
loose  in  a  cornfield.  New  methods  of 
feeding  hogs  scientifically  balanced 
rations  with  vitamins,  antibiotics,  and 
other  micro-ingredients  and  the  de- 
velopment of  drugs  for  effective  dis- 
ease control  are  making  the  chemical 
industry  a  full  partner  in  the  hog  in- 
dustry's search  for  more  profits. 

McClintock  said  chemical  sales  now 
approaching  $250  million  a  year  to 
farmers  will  increase  to  $1  billion  by 
1970.  Competition  among  domestic 
producers  is  "fierce"  he  declared  and 
"low  cost  imports"  have  further  in- 
tensified competition.  He  points  out 
that  it  often  costs  over  $500,000  just 
merely  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
new  product  can  be  legally  sold.  Sales 
of  cattle  fed  micro-ingredients,  un- 
known five  years  ago,  now  total  over 
$20  million  annually.  Micro-ingredi- 
ents in  hog  feeds  represents  sales  of 
$40  million  annually. 

Hogs  Glean  Cornfields 

Hogs  and  cattle  fed  protein  sup- 
plement while  gleaning  cornfields 
will  gain  enough  weight  to  more  than 
pay  the  cost  of  supplement,  reports 
G.  R.  Carlisle,  University  of  Illinois. 
A  summary  of  13  Corn  Belt  experi- 
ments shows:  ( 1 )  Pigs  receiving  sup- 
plement each  gained  Vz  lb.  more  daily 
while  gleaning  cornfields.  (2)  Each 
bushel  of  corn  produced  4.5  lbs.  more 
pork  when  supplement  was  fed.  (3) 
Each  pound  of  supplement  saved  6.4 
lbs.  of  corn. 

If  the  corn  in  the  field  is  worth 
only  500  a  bushel,  a  supplement  must 
cost  over  $6  per  cwt.  before  it  be- 
comes too  expensive  to  feed.  Cattle 
gains  increased  %  lb.  daily  when  cat- 
tle received  supplement  while  glean- 
ing cornfields.  Thus,  each  dollar  spent 
for  cattle  supplement  returned  $2.85. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except 

feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 

Jan. 

Month 

Year 

1960 

Ago 

Ago 

Steers,  prime 

$28.32 

$28.16 

$27.31 

Steers,  choice 

26.72 

26.94 

25.38 

Steers,  good 

24.80 

23.53 

23.47 

Heifers,  choice 

25.88 

25.56 

22^7 

Heifers,  good 

Cows,  commercial 

15T48 

15TT9 

15.75 

Bulls 

18.10 

18.50 

21.56 

Veal  calves,  choice 

24.50 

24.50 

29.50 

Feeder  steers,  good 

24.50 

23  75 

24.44 

Barrows  (200-220) 

18.72 

18.67 

12.71 

Sows  (330-400) 

14.15 

15.59 

9.50 

Lambs,  choice 

17.02 

17.38 

17.56 

Lambs,  good 

15  52 

15.68 

16.88 

Feeder  lambs 

16.52 

16.95 

17.52 

Corn,   No.  2  yellow 

1.11 

.97 

1  08 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard 

2.14 

2.09 

2.13 

Oats,  No.  2.  white 

68 

.62 

.67 

Cottonseed  meal.  41% 

63.00 

63.50 

68  80 

Soybean  meal,  44% 

54.00 

46.90 

63.40 

Linseed  meal,  34% 

59.50 

58  50 

76.50 

Tankage.  60'; 

85.00 

67.50 

72.00 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

16.1 

19.65 

10.4 

Weekly  Dressed  Meat  Prices 

unds) 

(Weekly   average  in 

dollars  per 

100  po 

Beef 

Prime  700/800* 

Choice  600/700* 

4T94 

isri 

42.25 

Good 

43.25 

41.08 

39  50 

Veal,  choice 

52.00 

47.00 

46.50 

Lamb 

Prime  45/55* 

38.50 

39.33 

Choice  55/65* 

38  50 

39.33 

3T60 

Pork 

36  00 

Loins  8/12* 

46.40 

47.33 

Butts  4/8* 

36.50 

36.25 

25.31 

Hams.    smk.  12/16* 

53.75 

52.75 

47.00 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8* 

32.75 

33  50 

31.25 

Lard   1  *  cartons 

14.50 

15.25 

11.50 

BROWER  S  NEW  AUTOMATIC  HOG  FEEDER 

brings  WMfittHGXfoH/  to  your  hog  lot! 

_  .        ii  i         i  f  i       i    j.       •   Completely  automatic  —  no  time  clock 

•  Takes  all  the  work  out  of  hog  Feeding        .  .  .  no  on-and-off  switch 

»   Auger  keeps  trough  filled  night  and    •   Low  priced  and  easy  to  install 
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Farm  Machines 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty-Five) 

work  that  machines  are  worn  out  be- 
fore they  become  obsolete.  On  page 
16  are  representative  pictures  of 
farm  machinery  manufacturers'  1961 
models.  Here  are  brief  descriptions: 

•  The  Oliver  1900  diesel-powered 
tractor  is  the  first  two-wheel-drive 
tractor  to  gain  8-plow  rating.  In  tests 
it  developed  94  h.p.  at  PTO,  had  a 
maximum  drawbar  pull  of  12,475  lbs. 
It  is  designed  for  wide-swathe,  mul- 
tiple-hitch operations. 

•  Another  huge  new  tractor,  not 
yet  in  production,  is  the  4-wheel 
drive  International  which  can  pull  a 
10-bottom  plow  or  a  40-ft.  wing-type 
chisel  plow.  The  180  drawbar  h.p. 
unit  also  features  a  dust-tight  venti- 
lated cab  with  heater  and  air  condi- 
tioner optional.  It  is  designed  for 
farming  1,000  acres  or  more. 

•  A  new  feature  in  forage  han- 
dling machines  is  the  hay  pick-up  at- 
tachment for  the  Gehl  Chop-All — 
consisting  of  a  new,  larger  auger  to 
take  a  full  12  or  16-ft.  windrow. 

•  Brillion  engineers  say  the  com- 
pany's new  two-roll  hay  conditioner 
is  "completely  plug  free."  The  im- 
plement uses  "stair-stepped"  steel 
slats  welded  on  a  thick-wall  steel 
tube. 

•  New  Allis-Chalmers_600  series 
6-row  cultivator  features  spring-bal- 
anced outside  gangs  which  reported- 
ly give  bigger  capacity  yet  permit 
four-row  handling  convenience. 

•  New  Idea  145-bushel  PTO  ma- 
nure spreader  covers  an  acre  with 
one  load.  Designed  for  big  feedlot 
operations  and  dairies. 

•  Badger  Northland's  new  11-inch 
tube  feeder  with  slotted  holes  han- 
dles up  to  double  the  capacity  of  con- 
ventional feeders.  Designed  to  ac- 
commodate new  extra-large  silo  un- 
loaders. 

•  New  Holland  Compact  Hayliner 
65  makes  a  12-by-16  inch  bale  in  any 
length  from  14  to  48  inches,  then 
automatically  kicks  it  onto  wagon. 

•  John  Deere  pull-type  combine 
with  2-row  corn  attachment  is  built 
for  the  diversified  farmer.  Deere 
says  it  will  be  priced  lower  than  con- 
ventional pull-type  combine  and  con- 
ventional corn  picker  and  sheller. 

•  U.  S.  Steel  fence  building  ma- 
chine drives  posts,  then  pays  out 
either  barbed,  or  woven  wire,  or 
both,  as  tractor  pulls  unit  to  next 
location. 

•  One  electric  motor  powers  Star- 
line  silo  unloader — consisting  of  two 
drive  drums,  two  augers,  and  impel- 
ler— for  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Popularity  of  silo  unloaders  has  cre- 
ated an  entire  new  industry  within 
the  last  10  years. 

•  Case  600  self-propelled  combine 
can  be  equipped  with  10  and  13-ft 
headers,  a  2-row  corn  head,  or  wind- 
row pickup  attachment.  Will  be  in 
production  this  sprmg. 

•  Papec  mobile  mixer-grinder  han- 
dles quantities  from  2  lbs.  to  75  bush- 
els of  oats  or  2  tons  of  corn.  Blends 
grain  with  concentrates,  antibiotics, 
minerals  and  delivers  mixture  into 
bin,  wagon,  or  feed  bunk.  Powered 
by  tractor  PTO. 

•  Ford  "plow-plant"  minimum  till- 
age system  uses  3-bottom  plow,  1- 
row  unit  planter,  standard  fertilizer 
hopper,  cultivator  frame  with  hy- 
draulic lift,  and  weed  control  spray- 
ing unit.  Most  practical  for  farmers 
with  75  acres  or  less  of  corn. 

i  These  machines  are  but  a  hint  of 
mechanization  to  come.  Planting, 
cultivating  and  harvesting  corn 
planted  in  rows  only  20  inches  apart 

m  looks  promising.    New  methods  of 

'  making  and  feeding  chopped  hay  are 
being  studied.  The  challenge  is  to  plan 

^  ahead,  study  trends  and  reorganize 
your  farm  plant  to  improve  effi- 
ciency through  better  use  of  existing 
and  new  machinery  and  equipment. 
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A  Size  and  Set-Up 

to  Fit  Your  Needs 


Available  in  packaged  sef-ups  in  capacities  from 
80  to  500  hogs,  using  either  rectangular  or  round 
feeders.  Custom  installations  available  for  any 
capacities  to  meet  your  requirements.  Bulk  tanks 
hold  from  4  to  1 1  tons. 

Automatic,  dependable  operation  Feed  flows  into 
hopper  (A)  from  bulk  tank  and  is  carried  into 
feeder  by  auger  (B).  Holes  in  tube  allow  feed  to 
drop  into  feeder.  When  feeder  is  filled,  switch  (C) 
stops  motor.  When  more  feed  is  needed,  switch 
starts  auger  running  again. 


BROWER'S  Automatic  Feeding  System  offers 
hog  raisers  the  most  efficient  method  yet  de- 
vised to  get  faster,  more  profitable  gains  with 
a  minimum  of  time  and  labor.  Simply  fill  the 
bulk  tank  at  your  convenience  (or  let  your  feed 
dealer  fill  it  for  you)  and  the  Brower  Auger 
Feeder  never  forgets  or  neglects  .  .  .  keeps  each 
feed  hole  filled  24  hours  a  day  —  you  never 
have  to  push  a  button!  Completely  automatic 
—  no  time  switch  ...  no  manual  on-off  switch. 
Your  hogs  make  faster  gains  .  .  .  timid  pigs  get 
their  chance  at  a  full  trough  —  helps  eliminate 
runts.  Brower's  Feed  Lot  Auotmation  is  the 
smart  way  to  make  your  hog  business  pay  off 
in  extra  profits!  Easy  and  economical  to  in- 
stall .  .  .  engineered  to  last  for  years. 

•  PRICED  LOW  .  .  .  CASH  OR  TIME 
PAYMENTS.  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


Every    hog  raiser 
should    have  this 
booklet.  Gives  plans, 
drawings  and  complete  speci- 
fications for  automatic  hog  feed- 
ing systems.  Send  today  .  .  no  obligation. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2379,  Quincy,  III. 


Please  send  FREE  AUTOMATIC  HOG  FEEDER  BOOKLET 

Name  

Street  or  R.F.D  

Town  


-State- 


take 

you 

u 

r 

PICK" 

CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 

fvm 

DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 

CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


Single  Unit 
Handles 
Up  To 

200  Head! 


TZewijutiomfui  new  development 

In  Cattle  Rubbing  and  Oiling  Equipment 


Giant  steel  tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded 
steel  rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil 
flow!  No  valves.  No  pumps.  It's  service  free! 
Portable  —  Pull  it  from  one  feed  lot  to  an- 
other. Hogs  use  it,  too. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature,  Low  Introductory 
Prices  and  Details  of  our  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 

jTt UB~ 'M ~R OUT  COT  De^RN-5 
|  29th  &  Clay  Sts.  —  Omaha  12.  Nebraska 

Okav!  Send  literature  on  Rub  'N  Roll  Oilers  and 
details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
| Name 
|Address 

jCjty  


State. 


No  Charge 
Far  Children 

Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

New  York 

Plaza  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Indianapolis 

Mtlrose  4-7192 

Write  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card  and 
information  booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton.  0.  Pick-Miami 

Ev3nston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich.  Pick-Ourant 
New  York,  N  Y. ,    Belmont  Plaza 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo         Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan.  Pick-Kansan 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0.. .  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo. Springs, Colo. .Albert  Pick  Motel 
Columbus,  0..  Nationwide  Inn 
EastLansing, Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 
Huntsville.  Ala.  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Albert  Pick  Hotella 
Mobile,  Ala.  .  .  .  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Natchez,  Miss.  .  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Portsmouth,  Va.  .  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rocklord.  Ill  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

TerreHaute,  Ind..  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 


20  North  Wackcr  Dr 


•  PROVEN 

•  LOWEST 

•  COST 


NEW  "REVOLVING"  LIFETIME  ALL  STEEL  CABLE! 
Automatic  controlled  oil  flow.  No  secret  internal 
gadgets.  No  pumps  to  give  trouble.  Many  models  to 
choose  (rom.  Starting  price  "ONLY"  $23.60.  ATTEN- 
TION STOCKMEN!  Before  you  buy  an  oiler  investigate 
NU-WAY!  FREE  OILER,  to  first  one  that  mails  this 
ad   to  us. 

NU-WAY,  Dept.  L-l(  Box  552,  Sioux  City,  la. 

•      FEBRUARY,  1961 


Increase  your  farm  income  with  this 

3-IN-l  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Look  what  you  get  when  you  subscribe  to  the 

Doane  Agricultural  Digest 


FARM    MANAGEMENT  GUIDE 


rtjnrnrr  o]  rompVM 
Jormmg  information 


1  24  big  issues  of  the  Digest  to  keep  you  up- 
to-date  on  oil  thats  new  .  .  .  valuable  reports 

on  livestock,  crops,  machinery,  feed,  soils,  fer- 
tilizers, etc. 

2  Doane  TAX  GUIDE  ...  17  bulletins  issued 
throughout  the  year  to  help  you  minimize 

tax  payments. 

3  Free   Doane   Farm   Management  Guide   .  .  . 

400  pages  of  management  ideas  to  help  you 
make  more  profit  from  farming. 


Mail  coupon  for  FREE  sample  packet 

To  acquaint  you  with  the  3-in-l  Special  offer. 
Doane  will  send  you  a  free  group  of  latest 
Agricultural  Digest  Reports,  recent  TAX 
GUIDE  bulletins,  and  full  details  about  the 
Doane  Farm  Management  Guide.  Mail  the 
coupon  today! 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Box  7928,  5142  Delmor  Blvd. 
St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

Yes,  send  the  FREE  sample  packet  of  Digest  Reports,  TAX  GUIDE  bulletins,  and  details 
about  the  Doane  Farm  Management  Guide. 


NAME 


RFD  or  STREET  

CITY   STATE 
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S  PRE  A  DM  ASTER 


'the  BEST  MANURE  SPREADER  MADE/' 
says  LEE  BEARDIN,  Creston,  Illinois. 

"We've  used  our  Schultz  Spreadmaster  for  over 
5  years  and  find  it  one  of  the  most  versatile 
machines  on  the  farm.  We  haul  hundreds  of  loads 
of  manure  each  year,  with  forage  box  attached, 
haul  ensilage,  corn  and  other  grain.  Simplicity 
of  design  keeps  repairs  to  a  minimum." 


Spreadmaster  Features: 

tow  and  Wide  —  Easy,  Fast  loading    110-140  Bu. 
-fc-  Rugged  Heavy-Duty  Construction  Throughout 
*  Buy  the  BEST  ...  (or  LESS 

See  your  Schultz  Dealer  or  Write  Dept.  230 


L.  H.  SCHULTZ  MFG.  CO. 

Rochelle,  Illinois        Waterloo,  Iowa 


MEN  PAST  40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Pept.  B5340,      Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


ENDS  "P/G  ROOTING' 
FEED  WASTE 


"KUMFORT  KUP 
NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non-Clogging  •  Easy-To-Clean 

New    principle    of  de- 
sign converts  more  feed 
to    marketable  weight. 
Rate  of  feed  flow  ad- 
justs quickly  —  no  tools  '■ 
needed.    Feed  does  not 
pile  up  in  cups  .  .  .  pigs 
cannot  root  it  out  onto 
floor.     Provides  ultimate 
feeding  for  pigs  Up  to  100  lbs.  Pigs 
8  jaw-shaped  "Kumfort  Kups"  clea 
they   eat.    No   corners   to  collect 
Hopper  rotates  gently  to  prevent 
ging.   Shipping  wt.  42  lbs. 

See   Your   Dealer   or  Write 

Fairfield  Eng'g  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fairfield  1,  Iowa  Phone  805 


itary 
wipe 
n  as 
dirt, 
clog- 


L  A  ST  RAT  0 


For  MODERN  BLOODLESS  Castration, 
ot  Calves,  Lambs,  and  docking  of  Lambs. 

Best  ever  made.  Wide  stretch  .  .  .  won't 
break  .  .  .  bites  hard  .  .  .  GREEN  color. 
Insist  on  these  new  rings.  AT  DEALERS 
or  Postpaid.  50,  $1 ;  100.  $1.80;  500,  $7. 
Elastrator  instrument  $12.50. 
CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 
151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints 
and  materials  list.  Also  FREE 
Elevator  Catalog  showing  10 
styles. 

Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Elevators, 

Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged  —  no  short 
turns  —  wide,  extra-heavy  buckets  — ■ 
50  bu.  corn  or  small  grain  in  3  minutes. 
Choice  malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclu- 
sive new  hoist.  Write  today ! 
M EVER  MFG.  CO.        Box  2457       MORTON.  ILL. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

MEAN  INCREASED  FARM  PROFITS 

Suffolk  ewes  lamb  easily  and  have  a  good 
supply  of  milk.  This  means  your  lambs 
will  grow  faster  and  market  earlier — at 
b   higher  price.   For  tree  information  and 

NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

P.   O.  Box  342L.   Columbia,  Missouri 


Will  Good  Grade  Be 

Future  Beef  Market? 


By  V.  James  Rhodes 

TS  THE  PRICE  DIFFERENTIAL  be- 

tween  Good  and  Choice  beef  going 
to  get  smaller?  A  study  of  prices  over 
the  last  several  years  indicates  a  long 
run  trend  in  this  direction.  For  ex- 
ample: 

•  The  average  monthly  price  pre- 
mium of  Choice  over  Good  steers,  all 
weights,  has  averaged  slightly  under 
$2  since  1957.  At  no  time  during  1957- 
1959  did  the  average  differential  ex- 
ceed $3.50  and  it  was  down  to  $1  or 
less  for  several  months  in  1958. 

•  During  a  similar  period  of  rising 
cattle  prices  in  1949,  1950  and  early 
1951,  the  Choice-Good  premium  aver- 
aged about  $3  and  in  the  1947-48  pe- 
riod it  averaged  over  $3.50. 

Reasons  for  the  narrowing  price 
differential  between  Good  and  Choice 
are  fairly  simple.  The  chain  store 
buyer  knows  that  the  value  of  a  beef 
carcass  depends  mainly  on  two  char- 
acteristics: 

1.  How  many  pounds  of  retail  cuts 
it  will  yield  after  the  excess  tallow  is 
trimmed,  and 

2.  The  eating  quality  (consumer 
acceptability)  of  the  meat. 

The  table  on  page  31  shows  how 
Choice  and  Good  carcasses  (middle 
of  the  grade)  stack  up  on  yield.  These 
results  are  for  160  carcasses  trimmed 
to  Vz-inch  outside  finish  with  ground 
beef  containing  25%  analytical  fat. 
Cost  conditions  are  for  the  February, 
1958  market  and  reflect  about  a  $2.25 
spread  between  Choice  and  Good 
prices. 

Retailers  Want  Cutability 

What  did  buyers  get  for  the  extra 
$7  to  $11  per  cwt.  that  they  actually 
paid  for  Choice  in  this  test  situation. 
The  traditional  answer  is  "better  eat- 
ing quality."  However,  two  changes 
of  importance  to  cattle  producers  and 
feeders  are  taking  place.  First,  re- 
tailers and  other  big  buyers  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  conscious  of 
trim  loss  due  to  excess  finish.  They 
are  getting  concerned  about  "cut- 
ability"  as  the  federal  graders  call  it 
(See  The  Producer  for  November, 
Page  13).  Second,  retailers  are  find- 
ing that  they  can  obtain  excellent  eat- 
ing quality  without  buying  wasty, 
heavily  finished  cattle. 

Dr.  O.  D.  Butler,  head  of  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Department  at  Texas 
A&M,  recently  summarized  eating 


University  of  Missouri 

quality  research  in  these  words: 
"Fattening  has  usually  been  shown 
to  have  a  positive  effect  on  tender- 
ness, but  the  influence  has  been  small 
at  best,  and  tenderness  variations  in 
well  fattened  cattle  handled  alike 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  same  com- 
ments apply  to  marbling." 

Most  beef  sold  at  retail  today  (in 
cuts,  not  processed)  is  either  Choice 
or  Good  grade  quality — whether  ac- 
tually rolled  with  a  grade  or  not.  We 
have  already  seen  that  retail  yield 
of  Good  carcasses  is  considerably 
better  than  of  Choice. 

Comparing  Good  and  Choice 

To  determine  just  exactly  how 
Choice  and  Good  do  compare  as  to 
eating  quality,  we  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  are  conducting  the  larg- 
est consumer  acceptance  test  ever  run 
in  this  manner  on  beef.  This  test 
shows  that  a  buyer  can  increase  his 
yield  by  moving  from,  say,  Middle 
Choice  to  Upper  Good  with  a  sur- 
prisingly small  sacrifice  in  eating 
quality. 

Ten  steaks  from  each  of  280  short 
loins  were  eaten  by  a  panel  of  200 
families  in  the  prosperous  suburbs  of 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo.  Each  loin  was 
from  a  carcass  weighing  from  600  to 
650  lbs.  and  identified  to  the  third  of 
the  grade  by  regular  federal  graders. 
Steaks  were  cut  to  a  uniform  trim 
and  thickness.  Each  steak  was  rated 
by  a  consumer  as  to  its  eating  quality 
on  a  nine-point  scale. 

The  palatability  scores  of  the  10 
people  eating  each  loin  were  then 
averaged  to  give  us  an  average  con- 
sumer acceptability  of  each  loin. 
Oblong  areas  in  the  accompanying 
chart  show  the  middle  half  of  the 
palatability  scores  for  each  grade. 
The  higher  the  oblong  area  in  the 
chart,  the  better  the  consumer  rating 
of  the  loin. 

Note  carefully  how  nearly  identical 
are  the  distributions  for  Upper  Good 
and  Lower  Choice.  The  ratings  for 
Middle  Choice  tend  to  fall  a  little 
higher  than  for  Lower  Choice  or 
Upper  Good.  A  retailer  would  lose  a 
little  but  really  very  little  in  eating 
quality  in  moving  from  Middle  Choice 
to  Upper  Good.  Whether  the  consid- 
erable gain  in  yield  offsets  the  small 
loss  in  palatability  is  something  that 
each  retailer  would  have  to  decide. 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty -one) 


CONSUMER  ACCEPTABILITY 
OF  FEDERAL  BEEF  GRADES 


CONSUMER 
ACCEPTABILITY 


RANGE  OF  MIDDLE  HALF 


LIKE 
VERY  MUCH 


LIKE 
MODERATELY 


LIKE 
SLIGHTLY 


LOW 
GOOD 


MIODLE 
GOOD 


HIGH 
GOOD 


LOW 
CHOICE 


MIDDLE 
CHOICE 


HIGH 
CHOICE 


FEDERAL.  GRADING 


This  chart  shows  how  a  panel  of  200  families  in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  rated  steak 
from  carcasses  grading  Low  Good  through  High  Choice.  Notice  how  nearly  the  same 
are  the  consumer  ratings  of  High  Good  and  Low  Choice.  Rhodes  believes  that  retail 
buyers  may  buy  more  Good  grade  beef  in  the  future,  urges  producers  to  watch  trend. 


Prevents  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 

•  EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  to  3  out  of 
every  litter .  .  .  soon  pays  for  itself 

•  FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
.  .  .  crate  fits  any  size  house 

•  HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  gilt 

•  SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 
better  air  circulation 

•  EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vets 
provided  by  confinement 

•  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crate  for  sow  and  adjoining  pen  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 

•  ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 

}J;  WRITE  for  Brower's  new  folder  showing 
complete  line  of  livestock  equipment. 
BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  2364,  Quincy,  III. 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  —  try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today ! 


dJil!H.'.fc  EASY  HOLD 

CHUTE  GATE 




Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  "30-Day  Trial  Plan" 

FARNAM  EQUIP.  CO.       Oipl.  CG 


PORTABLE 

OR 

PERMANENT 
Installation 
In  Any 
Opening! 


S      1701  M..  29!*,  OMAHA,  NEIL 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

•  Write  us  for  particulars. 

•  USDA  Market  Newt  Center. 


AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M   T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


The  Producers  Book  Store 

The  Stockman's  Hand- 
book (Morrison)  .  $8.75 

You  will  get  more  out  of  this 
practical,  yet  scientific  book  than 
all  the  other  live  stock  books  you 
now  have.  Most  of  the  information 
is  in  tables  and  outlines.  Index 
covers  thousands  of  items  from 
feeds  and  feeding  to  management, 
breeding  and  law. 

LAW  FOR  THE  VETERINARIAN  AND 
LIVESTOCK  OWNER   $6 

The  need  for  bringing  together,  in  langu- 
age plain  to  all,  the  laws  applying  to  care, 
management  and  control  of  live  stock  has 
finally  been  met.  Co-authored  by  H.  W. 
Hannah,  agricultural  law  professor,  and 
Donald  F.  Storm,  attorney  at  law. 

Send   check,    money   order   or   cash   direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Sox   594-LSP  Danville,  llinois 
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Are  You  100%  Efficient? 


By  Ray  Reinian 

¥  IVE  STOCK  PRODUCERS  who 
make  every  hour  of  labor  and 
management  count  as  much  as  it 
can  will  be  among  the  top  money- 
makers of  1961.  On  most  farms  and 
ranches,  improving  labor  efficiency 
will  raise  net  profits  much  more 
than  increasing  live  stock  volume. 

"Too  many  farmers  have  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  raising  or  feeding 
more  live  stock  will  automatically 
make  them  more  money,"  says  B.  F. 
Lanpher  of  the  Federal  Extension 
Service.  "If  a  farmer  is  making  little 
or  no  profit  on  his  present  number  of 
live  stock,  he  can  hardly  expect  to 
increase  profits  with  the  additional 
time  and  expense  required  to  handle 
more  live  stock  unless  he  also  im- 
proves his  efficiency." 

The  average  farmer  operates  at 
only  about  80%  efficiency,  according 
to  a  recent  13-state  North  Central 


study.  As  a  result,  his  net  return  per 
man-hour  is  far  below  what  it  should 
be.  In  many  cases,  it  means  an  actual 
loss  instead  of  a  gain  due  to  poor  man- 
agement. 

Compiled  by  federal  and  state  re- 
searchers, the  accompanying  table  il- 
lustrates the  big  difference  between 
returns  per  hour  with  "normal"  ef- 
ficiency (80%)  and  "potential"  effi- 
ciency. On  many  farms  and  ranches, 
the  difference  could  well  add  up  to  an 
extra  $1,000  to  $2,000  for  each  1,000 
man-hours  per  year. 

Take  time  out  before  the  spring 
rush  begins  to  see  just  where  you 
could  increase  the  live  stock  returns 
on  your  farm.  Keep  in  mind  that 
chore-saving  ideas  such  as  mecha- 
nized feedlots  won't  do  it  alone.  The 
time-savings  of  such  devices  must  be 
weighed  against  the  costs,  and  the  en- 
tire live  stock  program  must  be  care- 
fully planned  to  get  the  most  return 
out  of  each  man-hour  invested. 


Returns  per  Man-Hour  Over  Feed  and  Other  Costs 


Type  of  live  stock 

Hours  per 
head  plus 
replacement 

Longtime 

price 
averages 

Potential 

return 
per  hour 

Return 
per  hour 

at  80% 
efficiency 

Feeder  calves,  300  lbs.  gain 

6 

bought  $20/cwt., 

$1.50 

none 

sold  S18/cwt. 

Feeder  calves,  550  lbs.  gain 

11 

bought  $20/cwt. 

S1.90 

-.25 

sold  $21/cwt. 

Beef  cows — 90%  calf  crop, 

450  lbs.  calf 

25 

$20/cwt. 

.45 

-.20 

Sheep) — 120%  lamb  crop, 

S18/cwt., 

S2.25 

$1.05 

8  lbs.  wool 

4 

62  cVlb. 

Sows — 2  litters  per  year, 

2.5 

S12/pig 

$1.40 

.50 

7  pigs  per  litter 

Hogs— 225  lbs. 

4.5 

S16/cwt. 

$2.00 

.40 

Consumers  Rate  Beef  Grades 


(Continued  from  Page  Thirty) 


There  are  other  facts  to  be  gained 
from  studying  the  chart.  Moving  up 
from  Middle  Choice  to  Upper  Choice 
gains  nothing  in  eating  quality.  The 
average  quality  loss  as  one  moves 
down  by  thirds  of  grades  from  Middle 
Choice  is  fairly  constant. 

The  taste  test  also  showed  that, 
while  the  average  quality  of  all  Mid- 
dle Good  loins  is  less  than  the  aver- 
age of  all  Lower  Choice,  the  top  one- 
fourth  of  the  Middle  Good  were  all 
very  acceptable  and  very  nearly  as 
good  as  the  top  one-fourth  of  the 
Lower  Choice. 

One  surprising  result  of  these  con- 
sumer tests  is  the  number  of  loins  of 
excellent  eating  quality  in  Lower  and 
Middle  Good.  In  fact,  out  of  the  140 
Good  grade  loins,  there  were  only~10 
that  were  possibly  a  poor  risk  for  a 
retailer.  Even  in  Choice  such  a  "poor 
risk"  loin  occasionally  showed  up. 

What  about  cuts  other  than  the 
loin?  Our  preliminary  research  sug- 
gests that  if  there  are  eating  differ- 
ences between  two  carcasses  they 
are  as  likely  to  show  up  ih  the  loin 
as  elsewhere.  The  market  says  es- 
sentially the  same  thing  when  it  dis- 
tinguishes more  between  the  prices  of 
the  loins  and  ribs  by  grade  than  any 
other  wholesale  cuts. 

What  happens  if  a  workable  meth- 
od of  tenderizing  Good  beef  comes 


into  wide  usage?  At  least  one  big 
meat  packer  (The  Producer,  July, 
1960,  page  12)  is  using  a  process  of 
enzymatic  tenderization  and  definite 
progress  is  being  made  on  genetic  im- 
provement in  tenderness  through 
breeding.  If  and  when  that  happens, 
Good  grade  beef  will  be  every  bit  as 
acceptable  to  consumers  as  Choice. 
The  smart  meat  manager  will  then 
be  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on 
buying  the  best  yielding  carcasses. 
And  chances  are  that  most  of  those 
high  yielders  will  fall  in  what  is  now 
called  Good  grade. 

What  do  these  results  means  to  the 
cattle  producer  and  feeder?  Certain- 
ly, there's  still  room  for  improvement 
in  the  eating  quality  —  especially 
tenderness  —  of  some  of  these  Good 
grade  carcasses.  Good  breeding  se- 
lection does  need  to  include  tender- 
ness as  a  goal.  However,  good  retail 
yield  must  also  be  included  as  a 
breeding  and  feeding  objective  be- 
cause more  and  more  emphasis  seems 
likely  to  be  put  on  muscling. 

Naturally  you  plan  tomorrow's  op- 
erations mainly  on  the  basis  of  to- 
morrow's price  outlook.  But  it  might 
be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  longer 
trend.  You  might  ask  yourself  how 
well  you  can  adapt  to  a  market  that 
places  a  premium  on  high  yielding 
animals  fed  to  the  top  half  of  Good. 


Boneless  Beef  Yield  and  Cost 


Boneless 


Grade 

% 

Carcass 

Beef 

Class  & 

(Middle 

Boneless 

Cost 

Cost 

Weight 

Third) 

Beef 

per  cwt. 

per  100  lbs. 

600  lb. 

Choice 

64.51% 

$43.00 

$66.65 

Steers 

Good 

66.09 

39.00 

58.89 

800  lb. 

Choice 

61.30 

40.00 

65.20 

Steers 

Good 

64.96 

38.00 

58.52 

400  lb. 

Choice 

65.46 

42.00 

64.26 

Heifers 

Good 

66.62 

38.00 

57.00 

600  lb. 

Choice 

58.70 

42.00 

71.40 

Heifers 

Good 

61.90 

37.50 

60.75 
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After  8  years 
in  the  field 


Galvannealed 
Red  Brand 
after  eight  years 


Ordinary 
galvanized  fence 
after  eight  years 


Unretouched  photograph  of  8-year-old  fence  on  farm  of  Paul  A.  Nobbe,  Waterloo,  III. 


Is  this  an  accident? 
Lab  tests  say  no 

Some  years  ago,  Paul  A.  Nobbe  of  Waterloo,  Illinois, 
put  up  some  Galvannealed  Red  Brand  ~~  Fence.  In  one 
field  he  spliced  it  to  a  new  piece  of  regular  galvanized 
fence. 

Eight  years  later  this  picture  was  taken.  Galvan- 
nealed Red  Brand  Fence  (darker  wire)  resisted  rust.  You 
can  see  what  happened  to  the  regular  galvanized  fence. 

Was  this  just  a  freak  of  nature?  The  men  at  the  U.  S. 
Testing  Company  laboratories  decided  to  find  out. 
Their  tests  also  indicate  that  Galvannealed  Red  Brand 
fence  resists  rust  better  than  regular  galvanized  fence. 
The  next  time  you  buy  fence,  remember  to  get  copper 
bearing  Galvannealed  Red  Brand.  It  resists  rustlonger. 


RED  BRAND 


KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Peoria,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed 
Wire  •  Red  Top®  Steel  Fence  Posts" 
Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline®  Poultry 
Netting  •  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 


Look  for  the  Triangle 
mark  in  each^nagnet 


USE  ARumen 
magnets 

in  the  control  of 

HARDWARE  DISEASE 

Safe,  non-toxic,  non-corrosive,  depend- 
ably powerful — good  for  the  life  of  the  cow. 
Scientifically  right  in  shape,  size  and 
weight.  For  best  results,  insist  on  the 
genuine  article. 

SOLD  BY  leading  agricultural,  livestock 
and  veterinary  supply  houses  country  wide. 

A  product  of 
ARNOLD  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
Marengo,  Illinois 

Subsidiary  of  Allegheny  ludlum  Steel  Corporation 
leading  Producer  of  Stainless  Steel  for  Dairy  Use 
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animal  scientists 
confirm 
a  "better 
injectable  iron 

ARM  I  DEXAIsT  7R 

injectable  iron-dextran  complex  * 


At  the  Michigan  State  University,  where 
animal  scientists  are  always  searching  for  better  and 
more  profitable  ways  to  raise  stock,  a  study  was  car- 
ried out  to  find  out  just  which  iron  preparation  gives 
the  biggest  weight  gain  and  the  biggest  boost  in  pigs' 
hemoglobin. 

It  was  found  that  Armidexan  75  was  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  ten  different  injectable  iron  products  tested.* 

It's  the  rapid  absorption  of  Armidexan  75  that  largely 
explains  why  it's  superior  to  other  injectable  irons,  for 
it  can  be  injected  straight  into  muscle  and  is  com- 
pletely absorbed  within  2  days.  There's  no  staining, 
no  damage.  One  shot  is  for  keeps — enough  to  keep 
pigs'  blood  iron-rich,  enough  to  see  them  safely  through 
the  critical  suckling  period,  enough  to  avoid  anemia- 
stunted  litters,  enough  to  get  a  bigger  pig  to  market 
weeks  sooner  on  as  much  as  70  pounds  less  feed. 

Push  them  along  faster  with  ARMIDEXAN  /5 

Manufactured  under  license  of  Benger  Laboratories,  Limited,  U.S.  Pat.  No.  Re.  24,642 


ARMOUR 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
COMPANY 
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jn.  *F or  a  copy  of  the  complete  report,  write  to 
/fflX®  ANIMAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 


KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 
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O1960,  a.p.  Co. 


blood  parasite  comparable  to  the  ma- 
larial organism  in  humans.  It  is  more 
troublesome  in  areas  where  blood- 
sucking vectors  abound.  Death  losses 
from  this  disease  cost  Louisiana  cat- 
tlemen $4  million  annually. 

The  disease  may  be  spread  by  in- 
sect bites  or  by  any  operation  that 
will  contaminate  the  blood  of  suscep- 
tible animals  with  blood  of  carrier 
animals.  The  disease  results  in  the 
destruction  of  the  red  blood  cells  of 
the  infected  animal,  resulting  in  an 
acute  anemia.  The  first  three  symp- 
toms of  anaplasmosis  to  appear  are: 
(1)  an  abrupt  decline  in  milk  produc- 
tion in  lactating  cows,  (2)  a  slight  de- 
crease in  appetite,  and  (3)  an  inter- 
mittent inclination  of  the  affected 
animal  to  recline  and  to  stay  apart 
from  the  herd. 

The  mortality  rate  increases  with 
the  age  of  the  animal  involved.  Young 
animals — calves  and  yearlings — are 
very  lightly  affected.  After  exposure, 
they  become  immune  but  may  serve 
as  carriers  of  the  disease.  Greatest 
severity  occurs  in  cattle  two  or  three 
years  of  age  or  older,  with  mortality 
ranging  between  20  and  50%.  Most 
cases  occur  in  summer  and  early  fall 
when  horseflies,  mosquitoes,  ticks, 
and  other  insect  vectors  are  most 
abundant. 

Control  measures  for  anaplasmosis, 
so  far  as  medication  or  vaccination  at 
the  present  time  are  concerned,  are 
almost  entirely  lacking.  Some  of  the 
antibiotics  have  showed  some  promise 
as  therapeutic  agents;  however,  suf- 
ficient work  has  not  been  done  to 
establish  practical  control  programs 
based  on  their  use.  Fortunately,  if 
you  are  located  in  a  problem  area, 
there  are  certain  husbandry  practices 
that  can  help  you  live  with  the  dis- 
ease. 

First,  introduce  only  young  animals 
into  your  herd  or  area,  whether  it  be 
bulls,  replacement  heifers,  or  stocker 
cattle.  Second,  when  castrating,  de- 
horning, ear  notching,  instruments 
should  be  washed  free  of  blood  and 
disinfected  following  each  use;  and 
clean  sterilized  separate  needles 
should  be  used  in  vaccinating  and 
bleeding  each  animal.  Third,  make 
every  effort  possible  to  control  blood- 
sucking insects. 

Blackleg  is  Highly  Fatal 

Blackleg  is  a  highly  fatal  and 
rapidly  progressive  disease.  It  us- 
ually affects  cattle  between  6  and  24 
months  of  age,  but  it  may  occur  in 
younger  or  older  animals.  The  dis- 
ease is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  It  is  caused  by  a  hard-to-kill 
microorganism  which  can  live  in  the 
soil  (especially  in  low,  swampy  land) 
for  many  years. 

First  symptoms  noted  are  high 
fever,  loss  of  appetite,  lameness,  rapid 
breathing,  and  listlessness.  Gas-filled, 
tumor-like  swellings  that  make  a 
cracking  sound  when  pressed,  may 
appear  in  the  muscles  under  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  shoulder,  chest,  and 
flanks.  Temperature  may  reach  107° 
F.,  and  most  animals  die  within  12  to 
36  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  ap- 
pear. 

Prevention  consists  of  subcutane- 
ous vaccination  of  all  animals  with  5 
cc.  of  one  of  the  approved  vaccines. 
Proper  vaccination  provides  an  im- 
munity that  lasts  9  to  12  months  or 
longer,  and  a  natural  immunity  tends 
to  develop  when  animals  are  about 
two  years  of  age.  If  blackleg  is  prev- 
alent on  your  farm  or  ranch,  it  will 
help  to  inject  2  cc.  of  blackleg  bac- 
terin  in  calves  at  birth  and  3  to  5  cc. 
at  6  to  9  months  of  age. 

Although  not  a  contagious  disease, 
bloat  has  been  a  real  headache  for 
cattlemen  for  many  years.  Like  can- 
cer and  the  common  cold,  the  direct 
cause  of  bloat  is  not  fully  understood. 


Briefly,  however,  bloat  is  the  resul; 
of  the  inability  of  an  animal  to  belcr 
gases  that  are  produced  in  the  rumer 
during  the  fermentation  process.  The 
paunch  becomes  greatly  distended  or 
the  left  side  in  front  of  the  hip  bones 
Breathing  becomes  difficult,  anc 
death  occurs  from  suffocation. 

Bloat  appears  to  be  most  commor 
with  lush  legume  forage  and  hot 
humid  atmospheric  conditions.  Al 
though  we  know  no  sure  way  to  pre- 
vent bloat,  its  frequency  of  occur- 
rence can  be  reduced  by  such  man 
agement  factors  as:  Avoiding  straigh 
legume  pastures  (in  seeding  pastures 
try  to  obtain  a  stand  of  at  least  two 
thirds  grasses  with  the  legume) ;  feed 
ing  dry  forage  while  cattle  are  or 
legume  pasture;  avoiding  too  rapir 
"filling"  from  an  empty  start;  keep- 
ing animals  continuously  on  pasture 
after  they  are  first  turned  out;  anc 
keeping  salt  and  water  conveniently 
accessible  at  all  times.  Some  of  the 
antibiotics  administered  at  low  levels 
daily  seem  to  help  reduce  the  inci 
dence  of  bloat;  however,  they  can  not 
be  considered  completely  effective 
in  the  elimination  of  all  bloat. 

Insects  May  Spread  Pinkeye 

Some  cattle  are  chronic  bloaters 
bloating  either  daily  or  intermit 
tently.  I  once  heard  a  veterinariar 
say  that  chronic  bloat  can  be  cured  ir 
one  of  two  ways:  Either  by  installini 
a  zipper  in  the  rumen,  or  through  the 
judicious  use  of  a  knife  and  fork  or 
isolated  cooked  portions! 

Pinkeye  is  probably  caused  by  s 
combination  of  bacteria,  and  it  may 
be  spread  by  insect  vectors,  infective 
dust,  direct  contact  with  infested  cat- 
tle, etc.  There  is  a  profuse  discharge 
of  tears  from  one  or  both  eyes,  and 
affected  animals  will  stand  with  theit 
eyes  partly  closed  to  prevent  direel 
light  from  entering.  In  later  stages 
pus  forms  in  the  infected  eye,  and 
blindness  often  results.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  sulfonamide  or  antibiotic 
preparation  and  protection  from  sun- 
light promotes  recovery.  The  contro 
of  insects  by  spraying  or  dipping  wil 
reduce  the  spread  of  the  infection 

Internal  and  external  parasites  are 
also  a  problem.  In  areas  where  in- 
ternal parasites  abound,  much  can  be 
done  towards  control  through  use  ol 
sound  management  practices,  such  a; 
following  a  pasture  rotation  system 
avoiding  overstocking  pastures;  pro- 
viding clean,  uncontaminated  source; 
of  water  and  feed;  and  making  rou- 
tine therapeutic  use  of  parasiticide: 
and/or  continual  low-level  therapy 
as  in  the  use  of  phenothiazine. 

The  recommended  therapeutic  dos- 
age of  phenothiazine  for  cattle  is  0.6T 
ounce  (20  grams)  per  100  pounds  oi 
body  weight.  The  maximum  dose 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Three) 


"That's  a  bruised  hind  leg,  not  a  pain  i' 
the  sirloin!" 
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rhis  alfalfa  seed 
is  twice  as  likely 
to  live  if  sown  with 
i  Brillion  Sure-Stand 
Seeder  as  it  is  if 
sown  by  the  methods 
fou  are  probably  now 
ising. 

rhe  Brillion  istheonly 
»eeder  that  places 
egume-grass  seed 
it  thumbnail  depth - 
he  ideal  planting 
lepth  according  to 
ivery  seeding  test 
n  history. 


roper  seeding  depth  is  just  one  of  the  rea- 
>ns  you  should  own  a  Brillion  Sure-Stand 
eeder— here  are  9  more: 

You  save  money  on  seed  because  you  can  cut 
>ur  seeding  rates  in  half.  2.  One  trip  sows  and 
ivers  the  seed.  3.  Press  wheels  bring  up  mois- 
re  from  below.  4.  Ground  is  left  smooth  and 
ones  are  pressed  in.  5. Stands  are  thicker,  more 
liform.  6.  Finer  stems,  leafier  growth.  7.  More 
ilatable  forage.  8.  Great  for  summer  seedings. 
Sows  any  forage  seed— even  brome. 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Brillion,  Wisconsin   Dept.  SG-35-2 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the 
BRILLION  SURE-STAND  SEEDER. 


Idress  or  R.  R  

 State  

IATIOiSAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
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should  not  be  over  70  to  80  grams  of 
phenothiazine  per  animal.  In  cases 
where  there  is  fairly  heavy  infec- 
tion, the  therapeutic  dosage  should 
be  repeated  again  in  21  days.  At  the 
recommended  dosage,  phenothiazine 
removes  100%  of  the  common  stom- 
ach worms,  the  small  hairworms,  and 
the  nodular  worms.  It  also  removes 
an  average  of  80%  of  all  medium 
stomach  worms  and  from  40  to  100% 
of  the  hookworms. 

The  dose  can  be  administered  as  a 
drench,  in  a  bolus  or  capsule,  or  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  feed  that  will  be 
consumed  by  cattle  in  a  few  hours. 
All  animals  should  be  treated  when- 
ever infections  occur.  Cattle  should 
ordinarily  be  treated  routinely  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall  following  the 
pasture  season. 

If  cattle  consume  a  low  level  (about 
2.5  grams)  of  phenothiazine  daily,  the 
drug  will  have  some  killing  effect  on 
the  female  forms  and  the  eggs  that 
are  passed  in  the  feces.  This  low-level 
feeding  program  reduces  pasture  con- 
tamination and  lowers  the  chances  for 
infection  of  susceptible  animals. 
Phenothiazine  in  the  low-level  feed- 
ing program  can  be  administered  in 
various  ways.  One  mixture  that  has 
been  satisfactory  is  the  use  of  cotton- 
seed oil  meal  or  soybean  oil  meal  and 
salt  supplement  at  the  rate  of  4 
pounds  of  oil  meal,  one  pound  of 
salt,  and  5  grams  of  phenothiazine. 
Another  mixture  recommended  is 
one  pound  of  phenothiazine,  five 
pounds  of  steamed  bonemeal,  and 
five  pounds  of  salt. 

There  are  a  number  of  insecticides 
available  for  the  control  of  such  com- 
mon external  parasites  as  lice  and 
ticks.  These  include  rotenone,  DDT, 
BHC,  chlordane,  lindane,  pyrethrum, 
and  others.  These  compounds  may  be 
applied  by  pressurized  spraying. 
From  200  to  400  pounds  pressure  is 
adequate  for  spraying  cattle.  There 
is  a  wide  variation  in  the  strength  of 
the  various  commercial  preparations, 
so  you  should  follow  directions  care- 
fully in  preparing  solutions.  Check 
with  your  county  agent  or  veterinar- 
ian to  make  sure  you  are  using  an  ap- 
proved product  according  to  recom- 
mended procedure. 

Isolate  Sick  and  New  Stock 

Systemic  insecticides  are  now  tak- 
ing the  place  of  rotenone  for  the  con- 
trol of  cattle  grubs.  One  systemic, 
Trolene,  is  given  as  a  thumb-sized 
bolus.  Another,  Co-Ral,  is  used  as  a 
spray,  which  must  be  applied  at  high 
pressure.  It  has  to  penetrate  the  ani- 
mal's hair  so  that  it  can  be  absorbed 
through  the  skin  to  be  effective.  Sys- 
temics  must  be  used  after  the  grub 
has  entered  the  animal  but  before  the 
larvae  have  reached  the  animal's 
back. 

It  will  pay  to  provide  isolation 
quarters  for  the  quarantine  of  sick 
and  new  stock.  It  is  advisable  to  iso- 
late all  new  animals  for  a  period  of 
30  days.  This  allows  time  to  observe 
and  test  for  various  diseases.  Be  rea- 
sonably sure  that  your  purchased  re- 
placements come  from  disease-free 
herds. 

Now,  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the 
problems  associated  with  young 
calves.  First  there  is  the  problem  of 
traumatic  injury,  which  is  largely  due 
to  calving  difficulties.  To  hold  this 
to  a  minimum,  don't  breed  your 
heifers  until  they  are  big  enough.  Be 
sure  that  your  heifers  are  healthy 
and  not  overly  fat,  and  provide  ade- 
quate and  competent  supervision  at 
calving  time. 

Infectious,  nutritional,  and  para- 
sitic problems  may  also  occur.  Among 
the  infectious  diseases,  we  will  find 
calf  scours,  pneumonia,  and  calf 
diphtheria  to  be  quite  common. 

Calf  scours,  or  the  enteritis  com- 
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plex,  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  the  diseases  of  calves.  And,  the 
prevention  of  scours  is  not  a  simple 
matter.  Clean  quarters  or  ample  bed- 
ding in  calving  pasture  at  calving 
time  and  strict  isolation  and  prompt 
treatment  of  sick  calves  should  be 
provided.  The  addition  of  racks  for 
hay  and  grain  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion with  fecal  matter  will  help  pre- 
vent the  consumption  of  infective 
material. 

Calves  are  quite  susceptible  to  the 
pneumonia  complex.  A  cough  and 
accelerated  respirations  betray  the 
onset.  The  control  measures  for  this 
again  are  good  husbandry  practices, 
coupled  with  good  nutrition  and  the 
judicious  use  of  biologies,  antibiotics, 
etc.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
drafty,  damp  quarters  and  sudden 
fluctuations  in  room  temperature. 

Give  Cows  Vitamin  A 

In  some  areas,  calf  diphtheria  is 
quite  a  problem.  The  disease  some- 
times attacks  calves  as  early  as  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  birth  and  is 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  a 
diphtheritic  false  membrane  on  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  mouth  and 
throat.  Affected  animals  give  a  dis- 
tinctive throaty  roar  on  breathing, 
especially  on  inspiration.  Prevention 
consists  largely  in  segregating  sick 
animals,  thoroughly  cleaning  and  dis- 
infecting stables  and  sheds,  and  ex- 
amining healthy  animals  daily  to  de- 
tect new  cases,  which  should  be  iso- 
lated soon  as  they  are  found.  Infected 
animals  should  be  confined  to  a  small 
space;  this  leads  to  less  exercise  with 
less  demand  on  breathing  and  less  ir- 
ritation to  the  larynx.  The  disease 
responds  readily  to  sulfa  pyridine 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
sulfas  and  broad  spectrum  antibiotics. 

The  two  major  nutritional  prob- 
lems are  deficiency  of  vitamin  A  and 
molybdenum  toxicity.  Lack  of  ade- 
quate vitamin  A  in  the  pregnant  cow's 
diet  results  in  the  birth  of  dead  or 
very  weak  calves.  The  calves  that  sur- 
vive are  oversusceptible  to  many  dis- 
eases. However,  adequate  supplemen- 
tation of  the  cow's  diet  with  carotene, 
as  previously  discussed,  will  prevent 
this  problem. 

The  most  common  parasitic  prob- 
lems in  calves  include  stomach  worms 
and  coccidiosis.  Phenothiazine  and 
good  sanitation  will  take  care  of  the 
stomach  worms.  Coccidiosis  is  a  par- 
asitic disease  that  usually  affects 
young  animals  between  three  weeks 
and  six  months  of  age.  Unsanitary 
and  crowded  conditions  predispose  to 
the  development  of  this  disease.  The 
affected  calves  develop  an  unthrifty 
condition,  rough  hair  coat,  weakness, 
bloody  diarrhea,  and  may  die.  Treat- 
ment with  sulfamethazine  may  break 
the  cycle  of  the  disease,  but  improved 
sanitary  measures  aimed  at  preven- 
tion give  the  greatest  control. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  phase  of 
the  cattle  operation — feed-lot  cattle. 
This  phase  will  be  discussed  next 
month  in  a  second  and  concluding  ar- 
ticle on  cattle  health  protection  plans. 


"I  know  it's  been  a  rough  drive  but  it's 
our  job  to  get  these  cattle  to  market!" 


NEW 


SLOTTED  TUBE 


.^even  long- cut  grass 


You  are  not  "tied"  to  any  ration 
with  this  amazing  feeder  —  the  new- 
slotted  design  distributes  grain,  any 
ground  feed  and  any  silage,  alone  or 
mixed  .  .  .  and  distribution  is  simul- 
taneous along  the  entire  bunk.  You 
can  also  feed  different  rations  along 
both  sides  and  at  both  ends  of  the 
bunk.  It's  the  most  efficient,  versatile, 
automatic  feeder  you  can  install  — 
and  it's  available  in  two  sizes:  9-inch 
and  11 -inch  tubes.  Your  local  Badger 
dealer  specializes  in  feedlot  layout, 
and  will  help  you  plan  your  installa- 
tion around  this  revolutionary  new 
feeder  free  of  charge.  Plan  to  see 
him,  or  write  for  information. 

You  save  when  you  invest  in  a 


.  .  .  PROVEN  Big  Output  . 

ANY  Silage  .  .  .  ANY 
Season  —  EVEN  FROZEN! 

Buy  EARLY  and  SAVE! 

There's  a  big  cash  saving  if  you  order  now  for 
later  delivery  and  installation — and  if  you  have 
the  cash  to  buy  outright,  your  money  will  earn 
you  a  substantial  dividend!  Ask  your  Badger 
Dealer  about  this  plan  that  rewards  you  for 
buying  early  .  .  .  and  the  earlier  you  buy,  the* 
more  you  save.  *j 


^ADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.   S,       Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

I  Please  send  literature  on: 

□  Barn  Cleners  □  Bunk  Feeders 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □   Feedlot  Layout 

□  Making  Grass  Silage 

I  Name   

I Address   
City  and  State   

Dealerships   available    in    some  areas. 

Write   for  details.  


More  farmers  Buy  Badger 
than  any  other  Silo  Unloader 
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For  Your  Necillu 


822 


7368 


729 — Choose  your  Easter  bonnet.  Veil  hats 
are  easy  to  make,  economical,  too.  Directions 
for  six  enchanting  styles  to  trim  with  ribbons, 
flowers. 

7076 — It's  beautiful,  it's  educational — all 
50  state  birds  are  embroidered  in  authentic 
colors  for  this  unusual  quilt.  Diagrams,  trans- 
fers of  all  50  birds.  Quilt  72  x  110  inches. 

822— Potted  Plants  bloom  all  year  'round 
when  you  cross-stitch  them  on  kitchen  towels, 
cloths,  curtoins.  Transfer  of  6  motifs  6  x  7'/j 
inches;  directions. 

7368 — Pineapple  squares  are  quick  to  cro- 
chet. Join  them  for  a  beautiful  spread,  cloth, 
small  articles,.  Crochet  directions  for  8'  2-inch 
square  in  No.  30  cotton. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for 
EACH  pattern  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlework 
Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5< 
each  for  lst-class  mailing. 
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Make  Better  Breakfasts 

Your  Goal  In  February 

$y  Rebecca  l^oung 


WHAT  KIND  OF  BREAKFAST  did 
you  serve  your  family  today? 
Was  it  the  same  kind  you  prepare  four 
or  five  times  a  week — one  that  looks, 
tastes,  and  smells  familiar  and  some- 
times gets  the  cold  shoulder?  Or  was 
your  breakfast  out  of  the  ordinary, 
with  colorful  foods  and  table  settings 
intended  to  perk  up  the  appetite  as 
well  as  nourish  the  body? 

February — when  your  family  needs 
cold  weather  strength — is  a  time  to 
look  at  your  breakasts  with  a  critical 
eye.  For  example,  are  you  in  the  habit 
of  serving  eggs,  bacon  and  toast,  or 
cooked  cereal,  every  day?  This  isn't 
necessary,  and  as  far  as  children  are 
concerned  a  ham  sandwich,  a  ham- 
burger in  a  bun  made  of  enriched 
flour,  or  a  toasted  cheese  sandwich 
are  excellent  foods  which  many  chil- 
dren seem  to  prefer. 

Children  Should  Eat  Breakfast 

The  well-balanced  breakfast,  of 
course,  contains  citrus  fruit  or  juice, 
meat  and/or  egg,  bread  and/or  whole 
grain  cereal  and  milk.  Meat  and  eggs 
provide  the  protein  along  with  B 
vitamins  and  minerals,  all  of  which 
contribute  to  growth  and  muscle  re- 
pair and  make  us  think  better,  work 
better,  feel  better  all  day  long. 

Breakfast  is  the  weak  link  in  the 
American  diet  pattern,  in  spite  of  the 
oft-proved  fact  that  some  of  all  the 
essential  food  groups  should  be  dis- 
tributed pretty  evenly  over  three 
meals.  It  is  known  that  children  who 
skip  breakfasts  do  not  generally  make 
up  at  other  meals  the  nutrients 
missed.  They  do  less  well  in  school, 
are  less  active,  and  may  be  more  ir- 
ritable and  emotionally  unstable. 

Poor  breakfast  habits  formed  in 
childhood  become  more  critical  in 
adolescence  with  the  result  that  teen- 
agers, especially  girls,  may  be  the 
most  undernourished  group  in  our 
nation. 

While  adults  can  get  along  on  less 
to  eat  than  youngsters,  it  has  been  ob- 
served many  times  that  breakfast- 
eaters  do  not  succumb  to  the  mid- 
morning  listlessness,  fatigue  and  ir- 
ritability which  plagues  breakfast- 
skippers.  Yet  an  Iowa  study  revealed 
that  in  one  group  of  1,072  women, 
152  ate  a  breakfast  consisting  of  cof- 
fee and  toast,  and  68  had  no  break- 
fast at  all  or  coffee  only. 

Breakfast  foods  should  be  quick  and 
easy  to  prepare  and  serve,  such  as 


Your  basic  breakfast  plan  of  fruit,  cereal, 
milk  or  coffee,  bread,  and  eggs  can  be 
varied  by  adding  different  forms  of  these 
foods,  or  by  including  meat  and  potatoes. 


Bacon-Hawaiian  Toast.  To  prepare 
the  Hawaiian  toast  beat  4  eggs  until 
light.  Then  add  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  % 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  3  tablespoons  of 
sugar  and  1  cup  of  pineapple  juice. 
Beat  thoroughly  then  soak  8  slices  of 
bread  in  this  mixture.  Next,  place  8 
slices  of  bacon  in  a  cool  frying-pan. 
Cook  slowly,  turning  frequently. 
Drain  fat  as  it  accumulates  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  is  only  well 
greased.  Brown  4  slices  of  pineapple 
lightly  in  the  pan  with  the  bacon. 
Save  drippings.  Continue  cooking 
until  the  bacon  is  a  light  golden 
brown  and  evenly  crisped. 

Sunday  Breakfast  Treat 

Remove  bacon  and  pineapple  slices, 
return  drippings  to  pan.  Fry  bread 
in  drippings  until  brown  on  both 
sides.  This  makes  4  servings.  Serve 
with  tomato  juice,  currant  jelly,  milk 
and  coffee. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  perhaps 
when  you  have  a  leisurely  breakfast 
you'll  want  to  treat  your  family  to 
Canadian-Style,  Spiced  Applesauce. 
For  4  servings  you  need  8  slices  of 
Canadian-style  bacon  cut  V\  to  %  inch 
thick. 

First,  combine  1  cup  of  unseasoned 
applesauce  with  V\  cup  of  brown 
sugar  and  Vi  teaspoon  of  cloves.  Mix 
well.  Place  bacon  slices  in  a  baking 
dish.  Top  each  slice  with  2  tablespoons 
of  applesauce  mixture.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  for  20  to  30 
minutes.  Serve  with  a  fruit  juice,  hot 
muffins,  coffee  and  milk. 

Below  are  other  breakfast  sugges- 
tions which  you  might  cut  out  and 
place  on  the  inside  of  one  of  your 
pantry  or  cabinet  doors  for  easy  ref- 
erence. 


BREAKFAST  FRUITS  AND  JUICES 

Oranges 

Grapefruit 

Tomato  Juice 

Apples 

Pineapple 

Orange  Juice 

Melons 

Apricots 

Apple  Juice 

Prunes 

Bananas 

Prune  Juice 

Pears 

Rhubarb 

Grapefruit  Juice 

Plums 

Peaches 

Pineapple  Juice 

Figs 

Berries 

MEATS 

EGGS 

Bacon 

Corned  beef  hash  Fried 

Scrambled 

Canadian-style 

Beef  sausage  Poached 

Baked 

bacon 

Pork  sausage  links     Soft  Cooked  Omelet 

Ham  slice 

Sausage  patties  Creamed 

Chipped  beef 

Ready-to-eat. 

BREADS 

Cubed  steak 

sausages  Toast 

Pancakes 

Rib  steak 

Lamb  shoulder          Hot  Biscuits  Rolls 

Pork  shoulder 

chops  Muffins 

Doughnuts 

butt  slices 

Lamb  patties  Waffles 

Beef  patties 

Pretty  Stitchcry 


7220 


898 — Pinafore  and  panties;  trim  with  r 
ties,  embroidered  puppy.  Pattern  pieces,  tra 
fer,  cutting  guides.  Child's  sizes  2,  4,  6  i 
eluded. 

7229 — Right  from  the  flower  garden  on 
your  linens.  Embroider  in  natural  colors.  Tron 
fer  of  6  motifs  3Vi  x  12'/j  inches;  direction 

7220 — A  rose  is  baby's  cradle;  leaves  ti 
all  about  the  birth.  A  lovely  touch  for  nur 
ery.  Transfer  12  x  16'/i  inches;  color  scheme 

845 — Exquisite  cloth  for  your  round  dinir 
table.  Rows  of  pineapples  create  the  love- 
design.  Crochet  directions  for  60-inch  clol 
in  string. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  ft 
EACH  pattern  to:  NATIONAL  LIV 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlewot 
Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelse 
Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5 
each  for  lst-class  mailing. 
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Keys  To  Business  Upturn 

i2y  Sylvia  ftorler 


■pHERE  ARE  12  CRUCIAL  "leading 
indicators"  which  the  nation's 
nost  astute  business  forecasters  are 
watching  with  intense  interest  be- 
ause  these  indicators  will  flash  in 
idvarice  the  end  of  the  1960-61  re- 
xssion  and  the  start  of  the  upswing. 

Below  you'll  find  this  list  as  it  has 
just  been  revised  and  expanded  by 
Dr.  Geoffrey  H.  Moore  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
jne  of  the  creators  of  the  list  and 
imong  the  world's  acknowledged  au- 
thorities on  the  business  cycle. 

Next  to  each  indicator  will  be  the 
latest  available  information  on  what 
it  shows,  and  further  down  in  this  col- 
nnn  you'll  read  what  Dr.  Moore 
thinks  the  indicators  are  now  saying 
ibout  this  recession. 

Do  not  under-  ' 
jstimate  the  im-  ! 
portance  of  this  i 
list.  These  12  were  [ 
selected  out  of  j 
hundreds  of  sta-  [ 
istical  series  be-  j 
»use  of  their  re-  I 
narkable  record  [ 
iince  long  before  X 
World  War  II  in  [ 
signaling  business  sylvia  porter 
ips  and  downs.  As  an  illustration  of 
heir  value,  they  began  telegraphing 
he  1960  recession  a  full  year  ago, 
when  optimism  was  at  a  peak.  Here 
joes.  .  .  . 

(1)  Liabilities  of  business  failures. 
Semi-favorable  now.  The  high  for 
'ailure  liabilities  (amount  of  money 
nvolved)  was  chalked  up  in  June  of 
I960,  and  since  then  the  total  has  been 
wavering  below  the  top. 

(2)  Index  of  common  stock  prices. 
Semi-favorable  now.  Stock  prices 
ilso  have  stabilized  and  advanced 
noderately. 

(3)  New  orders  of  durable  goods 
nanuf acturers.  Still  unfavorable. 
New  orders  have  been  in  a  slow  de- 
fine for  months,  apparently  con- 
;inues  down. 

(4)  Housing  starts.  Semi-favor- 
ible.  The  decline  in  housing  starts 
las  leveled  off  since  June. 

(5)  Commercial  and  industrial 
juilding  contracts.  Favorable.  This 
;ype  of  construction  has  held  at  a 
ligh  level. 

(6)  Average  work  week  in  manu- 
facturing. Semi-favorable.  The  de- 
fine in  the  work  week  has  been  slow- 
ng  since  September,  may  have 
;topped. 

(7)  Net  change  in  number  of  op- 
;rating  businesses.  Unfavorable, 
["here  is  no  sign  yet  that  the  sag  here 
las  been  halted. 

(8)  Index  of  raw  materials  prices. 
Jnfavorable.  This  vital  index  of 


prices  is  going  down  and  there's  not 
much  hope  for  an  upturn  in  the 
economy  until  this  trend  changes. 

(9)  Gross  accession  rate  in  manu- 
facturing— meaning  rate  of  hiring  and 
rehiring.  Unfavorable.  In  October  the 
rate  was  at  the  lowest  since  1958. 

(10)  Layoff  rate  in  manufacturing. 
Semi-favorable.  The  rate  of  firing 
was  down  a  bit  in  October,  betted  than 
in  August. 

(11)  Corporate  profits  after  taxes. 
Unfavorable.  After-tax  profits  were 
still  declining  as  of  the  end  of  the 
year. 

(12)  Change  in  business  inven- 
tories. Unfavorable.  There's  no  sign 
yet  that  businessmen  have  shifted 
away  from  liquidating  inventories  or 
toward  re-accumulating  them. 

It  adds  up  to  six  still  unfavorable, 
five  semi-favorable,  one  favorable — 
a  decidedly  mixed  picture,  but  better 
than  a  few  months  back  when  just 
about  every  indicator  was  pointing 
downward.  And  this  implies,  said 
Moore,  when  I  interviewed  him  a  few 
days  ago,  that: 

The  recession  is  continuing; 

But  there  are  "tentative"  signs  that 
it  will  be  "relatively  mild";  and 
there  are  some  "preliminary"  signals 
that  "usually  precede  an  upturn," 
even  though  these  signals  are  not  yet 
"decisive  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
next  upturn  is  directly  ahead." 

That's  as  far  as  Moore  will  go  now, 
and  properly  so.  But  I'll  guess  that 
his  findings  also  justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  this  recession  will  bottom 
out  in  the  first  half  of  1961. 
•  •  •  In  1960,  you  and  I,  the  Amer- 
ican public,  grew  up — left  behind  us 
the  grandiose,  childish  illusion  that 
"I  can  do  anything  I  want  and  I'm 
so  powerful,  nothing  can  hurt  me." 

Millions  of  us  now  realize  for  the 
first  time  that  we  can't  continue 
spending  billions  of  dollars  more 
each  year  outside  our  borders  than 
we  take  in  and  remain  solvent — and 
realizing  this,  we  are  determined  to 
get  our  international  accounts  in  or- 
der. We  now  understand  such  tech- 
nical phrases  as  "adverse  balance  of 
payments"  and  understanding  this 
is  a  threat  to  our  nation's  strength, 
we  are  ready  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  turn  the  balance  from  ad- 
verse to  favorable.  We  now  know 
that  even  the  United  States — with 
its  huge  gold  hoard,  great  dollar, 
massive  resources — can  spend  itself 
into  financial  trouble  and  knowing 
this,  we're  agreed  that  we  must  get 
out  of  trouble  fast.  We  now  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  our  allies  have 
become  first-class  trade  competitors 
and  accepting  this  fact,  we're  set 
to  become  a  tougher  competitor. 


•Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


£ARRY  YOUR  ST.  VALENTINE'S  greeting  to  your  family  this  clever 
way.  Bring  on  a  savory  Beef-Mushroom  Loaf  turned  into  a  Valentine. 
Simply  tube  seasoned  mashed  potatoes  into  an  arrow-pierced  heart  on  top 
and  outline  the  loaf. 


BEEF-MUSHROOM  LOAF 

2  pounds   ground  beef 
3,4  cup  milk 

l'/a  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 
\'z  teaspoon  salt 
'/«  teaspoon  pepper 
1  package   (IV2  ounces)  dehydrated 
onion  soup 

1  can  (4  ounces)  mushrooms,  stems 
and  pieces 

V*  cup  catchup 

2  eggs,  beaten 


Pour  milk  over  bread  crumbs.  Add  ground  beef,  salt,  pepper,  soup, 
j  mushrooms  and  liquid,  catchup  and  eggs.  Mix  thoroughly.  Pack  in  a  5  x  9- 
inch  loaf  pan.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  (300°  F.)  for  IV2  to  1%  hours  or  until 
'  done.  Eight  servings. 


Pick  Your  Patterns 


4662 — Two-in-one  fashion.  Sew  a  slim-skirted 
version  or  flared;  top  with  tiny  jacket.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Jr.  Miss  Sixes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17.  Size 
13  with  slim  skirt,  2%  yards  35-inch;  jacket 
138  yards.  35c. 

9310 — To  the  smartly  styled  bodice,  add  slim 
skirt  or  4-gore.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
14i/2  t0  24i/2.  Size  16'/2  with  slim  skirt,  3y8 
yards  35-inch  fabric.  35e\ 

9321 — Wide-collared  step-in  style;  front  skirt 
of  impressed  pleats.  Printed  Pottern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size  16  takes  4%  yards  35- 
inch  fabric.  35c. 

4534 — Scooped  bodice,  gently  flared  skirt, 
bolero  for  cover — a  spring-summer  favorite. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  18.  Sice  1<6 
dress:  5V4  yards  35-inch  fabric;  bolero  1  Vi  yards. 
50e\ 

9342 — Square-necked  sunstyle  with  button-on 
collar.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2. 
Size  I6V2  dress  takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric; 
collar  Vb  yard.  35c\ 

9330 — Tabbed  collar  adds  a  pretty  fashion 
touch  to  this  two-skirt  casual.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  14 1/2  to  24 1/2 .  Size  I6V2  with  six- 
gore  skirt  takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  50$. 
PATTERNS  4534,  9330  are  FIFTY  CENTS  each. 
PATERNS  4662,  9310,  9321,  9342  are  THIRTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  each. 


9321 

SIZES 
12-20 
40 


9342  sizes  i4y2-24'/2 


SIZES 
14'/2-24'/£ 


Pattern 
Number 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name   

Street  or  RFD 

City   

State   
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Send  order  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department, 
232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10;  each  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send 
35;  for  full-color  Fashion  Catalog. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

HEREFORD  BEEF  Calves  $95.  guaranteed,  free 
delivery.  Speers  Hereford  Farms,  Belle  Ver- 
non, Pa.  WA-9-8881. 


WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams.  Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered. H.  L.  Clapp,  Burlington,  Wisconsin. 

SHEEP — Keep  in  line  with  progress  and 
Profits.  Get  Hampshire  Sheep.  For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie,  Wig. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
CHAROLAIS  CATTLE— good  pictures  and 
complete  information  Free.  Write  Parkin 
Ranch,  Route  2,  Springdale  2,  Arkansas. 
FOR  SALE: — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

WOULD  YOU  like  pigs  that  average  45  pounds 
or  more  when  weaned,  pigs  that  go  to  market 
in  130  days  weighing  195  pounds?  When  the 
English  Large  Black  female  is  crossed  with  a 
Landrace,  Yorkshire,  Large  White  or  any 
good  bacon  or  meat  type  boar,  you  will  secure 
the  above  results.  Send  for  catalogue,  cross- 
breeding folder,  photos.  All  ages  of  Large 
Black  available  from  weanlings  to  bred  gilts 
serviceable  boars.  Also  Landrace.  Tweddle 
Farms,  Fergus.  Ontario,  Canada. 
DUE  TO  ILLNESS,  must"  make  Complete  Dis- 
persion/100  Open  Yearlings,  70  Choice  Wiscon- 
sin Springer  Holstein  Heifers.  Call  YO  2-3260 
or  write:   Arnold  Olsen,  Silesia,  Montana. 

ENORMOUS  CALVES^  Hybrid  calves  from 
your  cows  by  CHAROLAIS  bulls  will  actually 
weigh  100  pounds  more  at  weaning — 200  more 
as  yearlings.  For  proof  of  performance  on 
sensibly  priced  papered  CHAROLAIS,  write 
Lamme  Farms.  Laclede  68,  Missouri. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  Im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER.  Modern  7-room 
frame  house  on  100'  x  179'  lot.  Garage.  $12,900. 
Resort  area  of  Wauconda.  Ill  Good  schools  & 
shopping.  Sell  on  contract.  Stewart  Byrne, 
CLearbrook  5-4330,  210  East  Highland  St.,  Mt. 

Prospect.  111.   

KENTUCKY:  Lakeshore  homesites  $195.00,  pay 
$10  00  monthly.  Free  booklet.  Edgar  Garland, 
Burnside,  Kentucky. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderbird. 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead.  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

FREE  80-Page  Catalog.  Western  saddles, 
riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 
Box  1864— A8,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

ONLY  250  for  World's  most  beautiful  colored 
dahlia  catalog.  100  illustrated.  Ready  January. 
Swan  Island  Dahlias.  Box  901J,  Canby,  Oregon. 
FASHIONS  FOR  50  STATES.  See  them  in  our 
new  Spring-Summer  catalog  Send  350  in  coins 
to  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER.  199, 
Pattern  Dept.,  232  W.  18th  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.Y.  Also,  for  Needlecraft  Book  of  more  than 
100  designs  to  order  send  25*  to  NATIONAL 
LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER.  268.  Needlework 
Dept.,  P.O.  Box  162.  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11.  N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40('  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30f  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


DRESSES  24c:  SHOES  39c:  Men's  suits  $4  95: 
Trousers  $1  20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld,  164-DB  Christopher. 
Brooklyn   12.   N.  Y. 

PRICE  LIST,  foreign,  U  S.  No  Approvals. 
Thomas.  5000  Miami,  St.  Louis  9,  Mo. 


STOCK  TRAILERS:  12'  &  14'  Round  Nose, 
Pena  Treated  Floor,  Bull  Dog  Hitch  &  Jack. 
25%  Down — Balance  Monthly.  Texas  Manu- 
facturing   Co.,   East   Highway   82,  Whitesboro, 

Texas. 

NEWSPAPER.  Complete  original  American 
dated  1800/1850.  $1.50.  250  stamps  brings  cata- 
logue. D.  R.  Spaight,  Bookseller,  Tall  Timbers 
20,  Maryland 

GUNS— THOUSANDS  listed,  all  kinds,  priced 
right.  Published  twice  monthly.  Sample  250. 
Yearly  $2.00.  Shotgun  news,  Box  5703,  Colum- 
bus, Nebraska. 

RECEIVE  FREE  SAMPLE  MERCHANDISE 
offers,  catalogs,  pen-friend,  stamps,  magazines, 
recipes,  from  all  over  the  world.  Subscribe 
to  the  "International  Bargain  &  Hobby  Shop- 
per" magazine.  40  pages  each  issue,  Bi-month- 
ly. One  year's  subscription  $1.00.  Sample  copy 
25(.  Subscribers  name  and/or  hobby  listed 
free.  International,  Box  37215-25-N,  Los 
Angeles  37.  California. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

AGENTS— DEALERS— FARMERS— up  to  $250 
weekly.  Represent  highly  rated,  well  estab- 
lished firm  your  area.  Products  nationally  ad- 
vertised— needed  by  every  farmer.  Proven  sales 
plan.  No  investment.  Free  sample.  Ideal  prop- 
osition for  seed  corn  and  feed  men.  Farm 
Products,  283  No.  Main,  Rochelle,  111. 
GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle.  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri  Auction  School,  Bojf  8466-G3,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible!  Details. 
$1.  Treasury,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  NP-3, 

N.  Y.  

WANT  A  diesel  job?  Higher  pay?  Advance- 
ment? We  can  help  you  qualify!  Complete 
diesel,  tractor  and  heavy  equipment  and 
Cummins  Diesel  Engine  Shop-method  home 
training  courses  available.  Write  today.  Inter- 
state Training  Service.  Dept.  B-74.  Portland 
12,  Oregon. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  EARTABS  Legible  50  ft.,  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.   Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon.  Illinois. 

 STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES  

FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

HOLD-TITE  CATTLE  CHUTE  GATE  HARD- 
WARE  helps  you  build  a  Low  Cost,  Stanchion 
Type.  Holding  Gate.  Write  for  literature  and 
price.  May  Mfg.  Company,  Dept.  N2,  Baring, 
Mo. 

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$10  postpaid  Free  Veterinary  Catalog.  VETCO, 
Box  6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

DOGS 

WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15. 
Creekside  Kennels,  Beardsley,  Minn. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS— $223.00.  TRUCKS— $212.00.  Tractors— 
$68  00.  Tools.  Guns,  Typical  Government  Sur- 
plus Prices.  Buy  direct.  List  of  Depots,  Pro- 
cedure.   Full    details    Only    $1.00.    New  York 


Enterprises.  Wall  Street  Box  402-R6,  New 
York  5. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

 POULTRY  

NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  250  (refundable)— 53 
true  to  color  pictures — Araucanas  (Blue,  Green 
eggs),  Brahmas,  Cubalayas,  Campines,  Cochins, 
Dorkings,  Faverolles,  Lakenvelders,  Silver- 
laced  Polish,  Yokohamas.  Both  popular,  fancy 
— over  100  varieties  illustrated.  Dominiques, 
Turkens,  Ducklings,  Goslings,  Guineas,  Tur- 
keys. "How  to  Win  Prizes  Bulletin."  4H-FFA 
Discounts.  Backed  by  Golden  Rule  Guarantee. 
Established  1924.  Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge  68, 
Iowa. 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters.  Heavy  Producing  DANISH  BROWN 
LEGHORN  chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special 
prices,  free  information.  Smith  Chickeries.  450 
Monroe  Street.  Mexico,  Missouri. 

 BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS  

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  rjook  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  252,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

 RABBITS  

RAISE  RABBITS  on  $500  month  plan.  Free 
details.  White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon  14,  Ohio. 

 EARTHWORMS  

BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  teach  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell.  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL— 
Hybrid  red  wigglers— 3000— $5.95,  5000— $8.95, 
10,000 — $16.95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  In- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  52, 
Louisiana. 

EARN    $50  00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
$50-$100  WEEKLY.  Easy  home  plan  revealed. 
Free  details.  Sparetime  Institute,  15  Beekman 
Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon  10,  N.  Y. 

SONGWRITERS 

SONGWRITERS,  Songs  published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers, 1075  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr..  6750  Dix 
Ave..  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 


CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hlllsboro.  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Klmber. 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25.  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 

YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
Madison  2400. 

SERVING  12.000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  Al  Ludwig, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evansville  7. 
Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

CHICAGO  PRODUCERS  Is  a  pace-setter  on 
the   world's   largest   market.   Night  receiving 

service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  procurement  of 
good-doing  cattle  and  lambs.  Gray  Daly,  Mgr.. 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9.  111.  Phone: 
YArds  7-2340. 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-  4611. 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers—over 20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Phone  4-5410. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  Is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 

4-  5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  Dave  Mitchell,  Mgr., 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11, 
Iowa.  Phone:  5-1668. 
PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen: 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI    LIVESTOCK    Producers  serves 

farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H.  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797, 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson,  Miss.  Phone: 
EM  6-9434.  

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone 
AL  5-3472. 


LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stackers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards.  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  Iambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City.  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson.  Manager. 


"That  certainly  doesn't  look  like  fifty  head 
to  me." 
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"The  porch  swing  is  dry  now  if  you  want 
to  sit  down." 


"By  George!!  It  IS  cold  in  here!" 


"Yes,  I  judge  the  hog's  value  by  the 
amount  of  backfat.  .  .  .  Why?" 


★★★*★★★★★★★★*★★ 

ANNOUNCING 
THE  ALL- NEW 


FIRESTONE 

TRANSPORT-100 

TRUCK  TIRE 


INCREASES  MILEAGE 
50%... AND  MORE! 


Proved  in  100  million  miles  of  fleet  tests  to  bring  you  50%  more  original-tread  mileage  and  much 
greater  drive- wheel  traction  than  any  other  regular  original  equipment  Firestone  truck  tire!  The  all- 
new,  all-wheel  position  Transport- 100  wears  far  longer — actually  gives  you  faster  starts  and  quicker 
stops  when  half-worn  than  other  original  equipment  truck  tires  when  new.  And,  it's  the  first  truck 
tire  anywhere  truly  noise-treated  for  quieter  running.  Yet  it  costs  no  more!  In  Nylon  or  Tyrex"  rayon 
cord,  tubeless  or  tubed.  See  it  at  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store! 


rtt.T.M.  ol  Tytex,  Inc. 
Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


NEW  INNER-RIB 

BLADED  TREAD 
increases  traction, 
lateral  stability.  Posi- 
tive steering  on  curves 
—wet  or  dry! 


NEW  DEEPER 

GROOVES,  UP  TO 
30%,  buttressed  for 
strength;  long-lasting 
tread  on  any  truck 
wheel  position. 


NEW  EFFICIENT 

TREAD  DESIGN: 
broad  center  rib  equal- 
izes load  distribution, 
reduces  slippage,  in- 
creases mileage. 


NEW  "STONE 
GUARDS"  built  right 
into  the  tread  keep  it 
free  of  gravel  and 
pebbles  to  increase 
truck  tire  life. 


NEW  FLATTER 
CROWN  means  equal 
pressure  throughout 
tread  print  for  extra 
load-hauling  efficiency, 
extra  mileage. 


NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •  FEBRUARY,  1961 


Tune  in  Eyewitness  to  History  every  Friday  evening,  CBS  Television  Network 
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*3t  <jCool?6  to  the  Editor 


SYNOVEX 

NATURAL-HORMONE 

IMPLANTS 


And  you  need  both  to  reduce  your  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  gain  ...  to  make 
higher  profits  lot  after  lot  in  fat  cattle  production.  That's  why  it's  good 
business  to  implant  your  steers  with  Synovex-S  and  your  heifers  with 
Synovex-H.  You  not  only  get  up  to  V2  lb.  extra  per  head  per  day  .  .  . 
you  also  get  up  to  20%  more  meat  from  each  lb.  of  feed. 

Some  animals,  of  course,  improve  one  way  more  than  the  other.  Much 
depends  on  breeding,  feed,  health  and  handling.  The  point  is,  Synovex 
helps  you  get  the  maximum  possible  improvement  in  both  rate  of  gain 
and  feed  efficiency.  Both  act  together  to  give  you  maximum  profits. 

No  Hormone  Residues  in  Meat 

The  natural  hormones  in  Synovex-S  and  H  are  completely  metabolized 
by  the  animal.  Even  when  Synovex  was  tested  at  10  times  the  normal 
dose,  no  hormone  residues  could  be  found  in  meat  after  slaughter. 
Synovex  does  not  contain  stilbestrol  or  any  other  synthetic  hormone- 
like chemical.  Synovex  can't  cause  residues  any  more  than  the  hor- 
mones that  naturally  circulate  in  an  animal's  bloodstream. 

Try  Synovex.  Keep  careful  records  of  costs,  weight  gained  and  feed 
consumed  over  the  entire  feeding  period.  You'll  prove  to  yourself  that 
Synovex  is  your  most  dependable  and  profitable  cattle-finishing  buy! 


FREE  BOOKLET  tells  you  how  to 
increase  cattle  -  finishing  profits 
BOTH  ways.  Mail  coupon  today! 


1  implant  lasts  entire 
finishing  period 


Squibb 


SYNOVEX®  IB  a  Squibb  trademark. 


SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Department, 
745  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Yes  — Send  me  free  booklets  about 
Synovex  natural  hormone  implants. 


Name. 


Welcome  to  Secretary  Freeman 


JN  HIS  CHOICE  of  Orville  Freeman 
of  Minnesota  as  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  President  Ken- 
nedy has  selected  a  cabinet  member 
who  has  more  political  savvy  than 
agricultural  background.  Considering 
the  increasing  role  of  government  in 
agriculture,  perhaps  a  talent  for  poli- 
tics will  be  of  more  value  to  farmers 
than  an  ability  to  judge  the  junior 
bull  class  at  a  live  stock  show. 

The  new  secretary  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  farm  cooperatives,  of  the 
family  enterprise,  and  of  using  price 
supports  to  help  obtain  parity  income 
for  farmers.  He  views  the  Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm  program  as  a 
"total  failure"  and  as  a  cure  advo- 
cates "government  providing  a  struc- 
ture under  which  farmers  can,  like 
business  and  labor,  control  the 
amount  of  their  production  at  a  level 
of  supply  that  would  bring  them  a 
fair  price." 

In  choosing  Freeman,  Kennedy  kept 
his  campaign  promise  to  appoint  a 
man  from  the  mid-west  farm  belt. 
Both  Kennedy  and  Freeman  share 
similar  views  on  agricultural  policy 
— they  want  the  full  weight  of  gov- 
ernment authority  brought  to  bear  on 
a  solution  to  the  nation's  farm  prob- 
lem. 

This  means,  of  course,  more  govern- 
ment controls  and  stricter  supervision 
in  a  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  program 
as  contrasted  with  the  "freedom  to 
plant  and  freedom  to  market"  phi- 
losophy of  the  Eisenhower-Benson 
farm  program. 

In  accepting  his  new  post,  Gover- 
nor Freeman  outlined  a  three-point 
policy  designed  to  boost  farm  income, 


reduce  surpluses  and  expand  mar- 
kets: 

He  will  push  for: 

•  Programs  to  insure  enough  food 
and  fiber  for  all  Americans. 

•  Programs  that  will  assure  the  ef- 
ficient American  family  farm  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  parity  of  income 
without  exploiting  either  consumers 
or  taxpayers. 

•  Programs  designed  to  utilize  our 
agricultural  abundance  to  meet  hu- 
man needs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  subscribe  to  these  farm  goals 
and  pledge  our  full  support  of  any 
sound,  workable  farm  program  de- 
signed to  bring  them  about. 

Your  new  Secretary  was  born  May 
9,  1918,  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1942  and  he  and  his  wife  have 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1940  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  magna  cum  laude,  and  is 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

As  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Marines 
during  World  War  II,  Freeman  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  Japanese 
sniper  while  on  patrol  at  Bougain- 
ville. The  bullet  slashed  through  his 
left  cheek,  damaging  facial  muscles 
so  badly  that  he  lost  the  power  of  nor- 
mal speech  for  eight  months. 

After  the  war,  Freeman  practiced 
law  in  Minneapolis.  He  served  as 
aide  to  Hubert  Humphrey,  then  may- 
or of  Minneapolis,  from  1945  to  1949; 
and  governor  of  Minnesota,  1955-60, 
losing  his  bid  for  an  unprecedented 
fourth  term  last  November. 

We  welcome  Governor  Freeman  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  we 
wish  him  well  in  his  efforts  to  find 
solutions  to  the  knotty  farm  problem. 


Well  Done,  Mr.  Benson 


WHEN  PRESIDENT  EISEN- 
hower  first  asked  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  cabinet,  Benson  de- 
clined. He  had  not  sought  the  posi- 
tion and  was  thoroughly  happy  in 
his  church  work.  "No  man  in  his 
right  mind,"  he  said,  "would  seek  to 
be  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  times 
like  these." 

But  the  President  replied;  "You 
can't  refuse  to  serve  America."  Ben- 
son yielded  and  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Secretary  Benson  assumed  office 
at  a  time  of  great  upheaval  in  agri- 
culture due  to  a  technological  revolu- 
tion and  declining  farm  prices  along 
with  continued  wartime  production 
incentives.  Farm  incomes  were  drop- 
ping at  the  same  time  that  farmers 
were  paying  higher  prices  for  every- 
thing. 

Even  the  weather  was  against 
Benson.  During  a  tour  of  the  drouth- 
parched  region  of  Texas  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1953,  one  farmer  dryly  re- 
marked to  Benson:  "We  didn't  have 
a  drouth  like  this  under  the  previous 
administration."  Another  said:  "It's 
so  dry  in  my  part  of  the  country  that 
even  the  rain  is  only  22%  moisture!" 

Now  as  he  leaves  office  to  return 
to  his  post  on  the  governing  Council 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  can  look  back  on  numerous 
accomplishments  during  his  eight 
years  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Among  them: 

•  Four-fifths  of  agriculture  is  free 
of  government  control  and  doing  fair- 
ly well.  Of  250  farm  commodities, 
only  five  are  under  controls. 

•  Social  Security  was  extended  to 
farmers  and  farm  workers. 

•  Rural  Development  Programs 


are  in  operation  in  40  states  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  deal  with  the  special 
needs  of  low-income  farmers. 

•  Our  National  Forests  were  de- 
veloped and  improved  as  never  be- 
fore and  more  conservation  practices 
have  been  adopted  on  farms  than  in 
any  other  eight  year  period  in  his- 
tory. 

•  Appropriations  for  agricultural 
research  were  increased  by  168%  over 
1953 — a  large  part  of  the  increase  de- 
voted to  expanded  market  outlets  and 
new  uses  for  farm  abundance. 

•  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
was  made  into  a  farmer-owned  and 
controlled,  albeit  independent  agen- 
cy. 

•  In  one  of  the  biggest  drouth  re- 
lief measures  in  history,  ranchers  ob- 
tained $1  billion  in  drouth  aid. 

•  Nearly  29  million  acres  of  farm- 
land were  taken  out  of  production  by 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Plan. 

•  Under  the  Food-for-Peace  Pro- 
gram, over  20  million  American  citi- 
zens and  some  62  million  people  in 
92  foreign  countries  received  food  do- 
nations. 

•  Agricultural  exports  climbed  to 
a  seven  year  total  of  $26.5  billion;  to 
an  all-time  annual  peak  of  $4  billion 
— the  greatest  in  history. 

Well  done,  Mr.  Benson! 

As  you  say  good-bye  to  "Farmers 
at  the  Crossroads,"  we're  sure  that 
most  of  them  will  wish  you  well  in 
your  continued  fight  with  Satan's  dis- 
ciples whose  horns  and  tails  are  faint- 
ly reminiscent  of  some  of  your  po- 
litical colleagues. 


ampler 
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HARVESTORE 

TOPS  FARM  FEED  TRIALS! 


"HARVESTORE  Haylage  and  high 
moisture  corn  gave  me  11.2% 
more  daily  gain,  and  17.5% 
greater  savings  in  feed  costs. 


"For  our  beef  feeding  trials  we  tested  three  lots  of  cattle— 61  in  each  lot,  averaging  691^.6  lbs.  each.  Cattle  were 
weighed  every  28  days.  After  112  days  they  fed  out  at  about  1,000  to  1,063  lbs.  each.  We  controlled  the  tests 
so  strictly,  that  the  results  are  an  accurate  picture  of  the  big  difference  HARVESTORE  makes. 


"Lot  No.  1  was  fed  corn  silage,  ground  cribbed  ear  corn,  and  two 
pounds  of  30%  supplement  per  animal  per  day.  Lot  No.  2  was  fed 
high  quality  alfalfa  hay,  high  moisture  shelled  corn  and  the  same 
supplement.  Lot  No.  3  was  fed  Haylage  from  the  HARVESTORE, 
high  moisture  shelled  corn  and  NO  SUPPLEMENT." 


RESULTS: 

LOT  #1 — CORN  SILAGE,  GROUND 
EAR  CORN,  SUPPLEMENT 

LOT  #2 — ALFALFA  HAY,  HIGH  MOISTURE 
SHELLED  CORN,  SUPPLEMENT 

LOT  #3  — HARVESTORE  HAYLAGE,  HIGH 
MOISTURE  SHELLED  CORN,  NO  SUPPLEMENT 


AVERAGE  WEIGHT 
GAIN  PER  DAY 

2.94  lbs. 
3.11  lbs. 

3.27  lbs. 


FEED  COSTS 
PER  100  LBS.  GAIN 


'12.74 
M3.65 

'10.41 


"These  tests  showed  that  the  feeding  efficiency  of  Lot  No.  3 
resulted  in  11.2%  more  daily  gain  and  17.5%  greater  savings  in 
feed  costs  than  results  obtained  by  feeding  corn  silage,  ground 
crib  corn  and  supplement.  Not  only  was  Haylage  feeding  more 
economical— but  two  buyers  evaluated  the  Haylage  group  at  $1.00 
per  cwt.  over  the  conventionally-fed  corn  silage  group!" 


Only  HARVESTORE'S  sweep  arm  bottom  unloader 

can  automatically  unload  high-moisture  ground 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn  or  Haylage — completely  mecha- 
nizing either  grain  or  forage  feeding.  And  only 
HARVESTORE'S  exclusive  principle  of  "oxygen- 
free"  storage  can  insure  the  high  feeding  quality  of 
both  forage  and  grain  crops,  as  evidenced  by  the  excep- 
tional feeding  results  obtained  on  the  Guy  Wilson  and 
Son  Farm.  Don't  let  lack  of  financing  hold  you  up  in  start- 
ing your  HARVESTORE  program  for  increased  profits. 
Your  dealer  will  be  happy  to  point  out  available  local 
financing,  or  to  present  A.  O.  Smith's  own  exclusive 
HARVESTORE  purchase  plan. 


1 


H-155 


Through  research  ^^Jm.  .  .  a  better  way 

A  O  Smith 


CORPORATION 


HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Konkokee,  Illinois, 
A.  0.  Smith  INTERNATIONAL  S.A..  Milwaukee  1,  Wis ,  U.S.A. 


A.  O.  Smith  Corporation 
HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 
Dept.  NLP-21,  Kankakee,  111. 
Please  send  me  without  charge: 

□  Complete  report  of  112-day  feeding  trials  on  the  Guy  Wilson  Farm. 

□  Official  College  Beef  Cattle  Feeding  Tests  on  Haylage  and  High  Moisture 
Corn. 

□  Feedlot  Plans  Book 


□  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book 


NAME. 


TOWN. 


RFD. 


COUNTY. 


.STATE. 
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WHAT'S  SO 


It's  not  their  size,  shape  or 
color.  It's  the  fact  that  each 
of  these  powerful  Massey- 
Ferguson  Diesels — the  4-plow 
MF  65  and  the  3-plow  MF  35— 
now  offers  you  the  most  effec- 
tive combination  of  power  and 
economy  you  can  get!  And 
here's  how  they  do  it  .  .  .  First, 
these  tractors  are  completely 

designed  and  built  around  the  Ferguson  System — 
that  ingenious  system  of  balanced  forces  and  work- 
control  that's  never  been  equalled  for  speed,  economy 
and  handling  ease.  The  system  that  transfers  horse- 
power into  work-power  automatically — with  fuel- 
saving  efficiency.  Second,  both  these  hustling  diesels 
now  feature  Massey-Ferguson's  own  engines.  Three 
and  four  cylinder  diesel  engines  with  the  latest  swirl- 


ABOUT  THESE 

DIESELS? 


combustion-chamber  design 
that  gets  more  power  out  of 
every  ounce  of  diesel  fuel. 
Engines  that  helped  these 
tractors  score  outstanding 
power  and  economy  records 
in  recent  official  tests.  That's 
why  these  diesels  are  "differ- 
ent." And  that's  why  more 
and  more  farmers  are  turning 
to  Massey- Ferguson  for  the  biggest,  fastest  pay-off 
in  modern  diesel  power!  Why  not  prove  it  to  yourself? 
Take  a  free  demonstration  right  on  your  own  place. 
Time  payments  are  also  available  if  you  wish.  But 
don't  miss  trying  one  of  these  tractors — the  hottest  3 
and  4  plow  diesels  that  ever  worked  the  land — yours 
from  Massey -Ferguson  .  .  .  world's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  tractors  and  self-propelled  combines! 


MASSEY 
VV  FERGUSON 


_ae=_ 


See  "TODAY  on  the  farm"  for  the  latest  farm  news,  forecasts,  music  and  fun— each  Sat.  at  7  a.m.  on  NBC-TV 
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•  Cattle  Prices  Look  Strong 

•  17  Steps  to  Hog  Health 


•  New  Light  on  Farm  Folklore 

•  Save  More  Young  Live  Stock 


BROWER 


Now  in  two  sizes:  15  ft.  feeder  has  250  bushel 
capacity  . .  •  IVz  ft.  feeder  has  125  bushel  capacity 


Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 

Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 


Now  ...  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  for  cattle! 
Available  in  2  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  large 
or  small  herds.  The  large  size  feeds  100  cattle  for 
a  week  on  one  filling,-  the  IV2  foot  feeder  does 
the  same  for  50  head.  Saves  over  100  hours  of 
labor  in  a  years  time.  You  make  big  feed  savings, 
too  —  the  special  designed  trough  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste.  Even  more  important,  it  keeps 
feed  clean,  fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat 
more  .  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains. 

•  LOW  IN  PRICE... WRITE  FOR  EASY 
PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BOX  2374  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Feed  available  around  the  clod.  Cattle  Veep 
busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long.  Even  timid  ani- 
mals have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't 
been  worked   over.  Helps  eliminate  runts. 

Built  to  give  1  5  to  20  years  of  service  with  heavy 
rust-resisting  steel  . . .  ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


BROWER— World's  Largest  Line  of  Livestock 
and  Poultry  Equipment.  Mail  coupon  below 
for  free  circulars.  Check  items  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Send  to  Brower  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Box  2374,  Quincy,  Illinois 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 


□  Kleen-Fe-ed  Cattle  Fteder 
|   |  Calf  Creep  Feeder 


[    |   Brower  Hog  Equipment 
J    |  Brower   Poultry  Equipment 


Name. 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
Town  


State  . 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 

SAVE  2  ADDITIONAL  PIGS  PER  LITTER 

FARROWING 
STALLS 

•  Keep  sow  from 
crushing  baby 
pigs.  Modern,  sani- 
tary, all  steel.  Sec- 
tions lock  together. 
No  bolts.  Erect  in 
less  than  30  min- 
utes. Fully  adjust- 
able. Cost  less 
than  rough  lumber. 

Now     available     with  AUTOMATIC 
WATERER    AND    CREEP  FEEDER 
Write  for  FREE  folder,  prices. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  NL-31  Coldwater,  Ohio 

ManaftttmriUbft  tint  at  fwtfmf  and  watering  equipment.  Also  dis- 
tr'Md  from  olaiiait  East  Molioi,lll.,laraasCrty,Mo..S  Si  oik  Falls.  SJL 


STOCK  PEST 
CONTROL 

*£cuiornatic 

•  PROVEN  f| 

•  LOWEST 

•  COST 

LIFETIME  "REVOLVING"  ALL  STEEL  CABLE.  With 
or  without  movable  stand.  No  secret  internal  gadgets. 
No  pumps  to  give  trouble.  Many  models  to  choose 
from.  Limited  time.  Starting  price  "ONLY"  $20. 50. 
Mail  this  ad  to  us  for  full  information.  FREE  OILER 
to   first   one   that   mails   this   ad    to  us. 

NU-WAY,  Dept.  L-2,  Box  552,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


BEEF  PRODUCTION  and  Distribu- 
tion," by  Herrell  DeGraff,  shows 
changes  in  marketing,  processing  and 
merchandising  of  beef.  $5.00.  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla. 


Crib  Plans  FREE 


I 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints  and 
materials  list.  Also  FREE  Elevotor 
Catalog  showing  10  styles. 
Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Eleva- 
tors, Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged 
—  no  short  turns  —  wide,  extra- 
heavy  buckets  —  50  bu.  corn  or 
small  grain  in  3  minutes.  Choice 
malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclusive 
new  hoist.  Write  today! 
MEYER  MFG.  CO.      Box  6057      MORTON,  ILL. 

NEEDLECRAFT  BOOK  of  100  designs 
is  the  only  full-color  catalog  of  pat- 
terns available  through  the  mail.  Send 
25?  in  coins  to  National  Live  Stock 
Producer,  268,  Needlecraft  Department, 
P.O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.Y.  For  1961  spring  and  sum- 
mer fashion  catalog  see  page  31. 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  GIRL  is  lovely  Lee 
Phillip — a  lady  leading  a  double 
life.  Six  days  a  week  she's  up  earli- 
er than  many  a  farmer  to  prepare 
and  present  programs  on  Chicago's 
WBBM-TV  (Channel  2)  that  have 
earned  her  the  title  "Miss  Chicago 
TV."  On  Sundays  she's  up  with  the 
sun  to  tend  23  head  of  Black  Angus 
cattle,  19  Hampshire  and  Poland 
China  hogs,  and  100  laying  hens  on 
the  fast-growing  farm  she  and  hus- 
band Bill  Bell  (a  TV  writer)  own 
near  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Monday  through  Friday  Lee  tele- 
casts weather  reports  at  8  a.m.  and 
conducts  interviews  on  "The  Lee 
Phillip  Show"  at  12:15  p.m.  Satur- 
day mornings  she  is  hostess  on  the 
half-hour  "Friendship  Show"  fea- 
turing children  from  Chicago's  set- 
tlement houses  and  orphanages.  A 
news  program  at  6  p.m.  Saturdays 
rounds  out  a  week  that  gives  her 
one  of  the  widest  TV  exposures  of 
any  Chicago  personality.  (Photo 
courtesy  Chicago  Life  magazine). 
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'GOOD^fTEAR 


S>  "EXTRA  HAND"  SERVICE  AT  WORK: 


A  quick  phone  call 
saved  me  half  a  day" 

says  Murray  Verity  of  Emerald  Farms,  Delaware,  Ohio  \ 


THINGS  LOOKED  BAD  when  "Bud"  Verity's  tractor  tire 
punctured  one  morning  in  the  midst  of  corn  picking.  That 
could  have  cost  him  half  a  day  running  into  town  for 
repairs.  Instead,  he  phoned  for  Goodyear  "Extra  Hand" 
service. 


2 


8  MILES  AWAY  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Goodyear  Dealer  Vann  B. 
Smith  took  Verity's  call.  His  truck  was  already  loaded  up 
and  ready  to  roll.  A  few  quick  questions  to  help  in  diag- 
nosing the  trouble  and  he  was  on  his  way. 


3 
4 


JUST  20  MINUTES  LATER  and  Smith  was  already  on  the  job 
at  Emerald  Farms,  pumping  out  the  solution  before  repair- 
ing the  tire.  On  the  truck  is  the  free  "loaner"  supplied 
whenever  a  tire  needs  "shop"  repairs. 

ONLY  ONE  HOUR  AND  A  HALF  after  the  accident  happened, 
Verity's  tire  has  been  expertly  repaired  and  he's  headed 
back  to  work  in  his  corn  field.  "I'd  have  lost  at  least  4'/2 
to  5  hours  if  I'd  had  to  demount  my  own  tire -run  it  into 
town— wait  around  for  a  repair— bring  it  back  and  remount 
it,"  he  says. 


AND  REMEMBER  — "Extra  Hand"  service  isn't  all  you  get  from  your  Goodyear  dealer.  Whenever  a 
new  tractor  tire's  called  for,  he  equips  you  with  unmatched  Sure-Grip  quality:  the  toughest  of 
rubber  compounds  teamed  with  exclusive  Triple-Tempered  cord  and  ground-gripping,  ruler-straight 
treads  for  outstanding  tire  performance.  Reasons  enough  to  call  your  Goodyear  dealer  first! 
Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


GOODYEAR "EXTRA  HAND" 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 


\  Check,  change  and  repair 
any  type  tire. 

2  Furnish  'Moaners'*  while 
your  tires  are  being  re- 
paired or  retreaded. 

3  Take  care  of  your  battery 
needs. 


4  Liquid-weight  your  tractor 
tires  for  maximum  traction. 

ejMinimize  down  time 
through  expert  help  on  tire 
maintenance. 


Sure-Grip-T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


Lots  of  good  things  come  from  -Jjj  y^iw*' 

good/year 

^TRACTOR  Tl 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR 


RES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


Choose  either  the  popular  3-T  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-in-front  performers. 

SUPPORT     NATIONAL     4-H      WEEK     .     MARCH     A     TO  11 
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animal  scientists 
confirm 
a  "better 
injectable  iron 

ARMIDEXAN@75 

injectable  iron-dextran  complex  • 


At  the  Michigan  State  University,  where 
animal  scientists  are  always  searching  for  better  and 
more  profitable  ways  to  raise  stock,  a  study  was  car- 
ried out  to  find  out  just  which  iron  preparation  gives 
the  biggest  weight  gain  and  the  biggest  boost  in  pigs' 
hemoglobin. 

It  was  found  that  Armidexan  75  was  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  ten  different  injectable  iron  products  tested.* 

It's  the  rapid  absorption  of  Armidexan  75  that  largely 
explains  why  it's  superior  to  other  injectable  irons,  for 
it  can  be  injected  straight  into  muscle  and  is  com- 
pletely absorbed  within  2  days.  There's  no  staining, 
no  damage.  One  shot  is  for  keeps — enough  to  keep 
pigs'  blood  iron-rich,  enough  to  see  them  safely  through 
the  critical  suckling  period,  enough  to  avoid  anemia- 
stunted  litters,  enough  to  get  a  bigger  pig  to  market 
weeks  sooner  on  as  much  as  70  pounds  less  feed. 

Push  them  along  faster  with  ARMIDEXAN  Jf) 

Manufactured  under  license  of  Benger  Laboratories,  Limited,  U.S.  Pat.  No.  Re.  24,642 


ARMOUR 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
COMPANY 
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r\     *For  a  copy  of  the  complete  report,  write  to 
ANIMAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 


KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 


©1960,  A.P.  Co. 


YOUR  BEST  FRIEND  is  the  animal 
scientist!  A  summary  of  the  332 
scientific  papers  delivered  at  the  52nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Animal  Production  indicates 
that  the  638  animal  scientists  in  at- 
tendance were  spending  the  equiva- 
lent of  12,032  years  of  study  and  ef- 
fort in  order  to  help  you  raise  and 
market  live  stock  more  profitably. 

These  scientists  had  studied  36,370 
cattle  in  104  feed  lot  experiments; 
4,990  hogs  in  58  experiments  and  7,- 
435  sheep  in  72  experiments.  There 
were  234  experiments  involving  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep  together. 

Figuring  an  average  90  days  of 
study  on  each  of  the  48,795  animals, 
the  total  amount  of  research  effort 


expended  in  the  past  year  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  12,032  years  of  re- 
search work  if  carried  out  consecu- 
tively as  one  project.  These  scien- 
tists spent  over  105,397,200  man-hours 
on  behalf  of  animal  science. 

OUR  NATION'S  ECONOMY  is  ex- 
pected to  expand  about  50%  by 
1970.  Although  the  short-range  busi- 
ness outlook  is  gloomy,  a  group  of  300 
leading  executives  polled  by  Busi- 
ness Week  anticipate  "accelerated 
long-range  growth  throughout  the 
sixties."  These  men  look  for:  a  $770 
billion  Gross  National  Product;  a 
population  of  210  million;  a  work 
force  of  86  million;  an  enrollment  of 
6  million  in  colleges;  a  $65  billion  na- 
tional defense  budget;  gross  govern- 
ment purchases  of  $149  billion;  $74.2 
billion  in  capital  expenditures. 

FAMILY  FARMS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

will  be  highly  specialized,  large- 
acreage  enterprises  managed  by  op- 
erators who  hire  most  of  the  work 
done,  reports  H.  L.  Stewart  of  USDA's 
Ag  Research  Center.  The  present 
trend  toward  adoption  of  labor-sav- 
ing and  output-increasing  improve- 
ments will  continue  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  By  1975,  most  farms  will  have 
professional  management  assistance 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  live  stock. 

Large-scale  live  stock  feeding  will 
become  increasingly  important  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  where  both  ex- 
panding markets  and  abundant  sup- 
plies of  feed  grain  and  forage  are  ex- 
pected. Cattle  ranch  organization  will 
probably  change  less  than  Corn  Belt 
farms  by  1975,  Stewart  forecasts. 
Dairy  farms  will  level  out  to  efficient 
labor  units  of  35  to  40  cows  per  farm. 
Cash  crop  farms  face  bleak  oppor- 
tunities during  the  next  15  years  due 
to  restrictions  imposed  by  market  de- 
mand and  production-control  pro- 
grams. 


WHEN  BUYING  PROTEIN  Sup- 
plement figure  the  cost  per  pound 
of  protein  bought,  advises  W.  Y. 
Fowler,  economist,  New  Mexico 
State  University.  In  order  to  figure 
the  cost,  check  the  analysis  on  the 
feed  tag  which  is  figured  on  the  basis 
of  100  pounds.  Thus,  if  a  protein  sup- 
plement such  as  cottonseed  meal  is 
listed  as  41%  this  means  that  there  is 
at  least  41  pounds  of  crude  protein  in 
each  100  pound  sack.  A  22%  range 
cube  contains  22  pounds  of  protein  in 
each  100  pounds. 

Suppose  the  41%  cottonseed  meal 
is  selling  for  $60  a  ton  or  $3  per  cwt. 
If  you  divide  $3  by  41  pounds,  you 
get  7.30  as  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  pro- 
tein. Suppose  the  range  cube  costs  $54 
a  ton  or  $2.70  per  cwt.  Divide  the 
$2.70  by  the  22  pounds  of  crude  pro- 
tein and  the  cost  is  12.30  per  pound  of 
protein.  Watch  the  market  for  price 
breaks  and  buy  a  year's  supply  of 
protein  at  one  time.  Soybean  oil  meal 
is  high  in  July;  low  in  December  with 
a  17%  difference  in  price  between  the 
high  and  low  months.  Cottonseed 
meal  is  high  in  July;  low  in  October, 
spread  7%.  Linseed  oil  meal,  high  in 
January;  low  in  June,  spread  13%. 
Alfalfa  meal,  high  in  January;  low 
in  June,  spread  22%;  Alfalfa  hay, 
high  in  January,  low  in  June,  spread 
24%. 

SPIKED-HEELED  SHOES  worn  by 
women  are  making  a  shambles  of 
rugs  and  carpets.  These  stiletto  heels 
are  nothing  more  than  ten-penny 
nails,  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  with 


built-in  metal  heads.  These  spiked 
heels  and  metal  toes  cut  and  puncture 
rugs,  carpet  backing,  and  cause  snags, 
loops,  rips  and  much  premature  wear. 
Here's  why.  A  woman  weighing  112 
pounds  puts  a  static  pressure  of  4,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  floor 
surface  with  every  step  she  takes  on 
stiletto  heels.  This  contrasts  with  a 
pressure  of  28  pounds  per  square  inch 
from  the  heels  of  a  224-pound  man 
wearing  conventional  shoes. 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  AND  NUTRI- 

tion  research  is  being  expanded  at 
the  Abbott  Laboratories  Research 
Farm,  Mundelein,  111.,  announces 
president  George  R.  Cain.  The  300- 
acre  farm  opened  in  May,  1956,  now 
houses  300  cattle,  300  swine  and  6,500 
chickens  under  ideal  conditions  for 
research  purposes.  Abbott  Labs  pro- 
duces feed  additives  and  veterinary 
medicinals.  The  farm  research  pro- 
gram will  be  concerned  with  growth 
stimulants,  hormones,  tranquilizers 
and  animal  feed  nutrients,  reports 
Henry  C.  Spruth,  head  of  the  com- 
pany's farm  research  program. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR   6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 
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Make  choice  hay  faster ! 

Mow  30%  faster  with  McCormick®  'rpitmanless"  mower, 
cut  curing  time  by  50%  with  IH  rubber-roll  conditioner 


Mow  and  crush  hay  in  one  fast  trip  to  save  time  and  pre- 
serve feed  value.  You  whiz  along  whisper-quiet  with  a 
vibration-free  McCormick  Balanced  Head  Mower  and 
No.  2A  conditioner  to  cut  and  condition  50  acres  a  day. 

Faster  knife  speed  and  extra-short  knife  stroke  let  you 
cut  clean  in  tough  stands  at  speeds  up  to  IVi  mph  with 
McCormick  Balanced  Head  Mower.  Exclusive  100% 
cutting  action  eliminates  unnecessary  knife  travel  .  .  . 
cutting  edges  are  always  exposed  for  fast,  smooth  mow- 
ing. Save  greasing  time  too  with  only  one  mid-day  stop 
for  lubrication.  Available  in  two  or  three-point  Fast- 
Hitch,  side-mounted,  and  trailing  models. 

Crush  as  you  mow  to  cut  curing  time  in  half.  Rubber 
rolls  on  the  McCormick  No.  2 A  Hay  Conditioner  save  mil- 
lions of  rich,  tender  leaves  that  crimpers  pinch  off  .  .  . 
help  hay  cure  to  baler-ready  condition  hours  sooner!  Ex- 
clusive "cushioned  crack-open  action"  gently  cracks  each 
stem— along  its  full  length!  This  compacts  pith  cells  and 
allows  drying  air  to  carry  away  moisture  quicker.  Flex- 
ing action  of  tough,  truck-tire  rubber  makes  IH  rolls  self- 
cleaning.  And  they're  stone-proof  too.  These  grooved  rub- 
ber rolls  sweep  the  windrow  clean  without  a  separate 
pickup— work  almost  silently.  Cut  haying  time  and  boost 
feeding  value  with  a  McCormick  mower-conditioner  team! 


See  your  IH  dealer.  He'll  gladly  show  you  revolutionary 
McCormick  "pitmanless"  mowers,  and  the  big  difference  in 
hay  conditioners — McCormick  rubber  rolls!  Team  up  these 
haymaking  partners  to  save  time  and  extra  feed  value.  Stop 
in  for  all  the  facts  .  .  .  set  a  date  for  a  field  demonstration. 


5,000  dealers  backed  by 
12  parts  depots 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 
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Bale  and  load  six  bales 
a  minute  without  help 


New  bale  thrower  helps  capacity- 
leading  McCormick®  No.  46  Baler 
save  you  even  more  time  and  labor 


Watch  those  bales  fly  into  the  wagon!  Speedy  No.  46  Baler  with 
new  No.  10  Bale  Thrower  packs,  ties,  and  loads  up  to  10  tons  per 
hour  as  you  drive  along.  Slow-downs  or  rest  stops  for  the  man  you 
used  to  have  on  the  wagon  don't  delay  haying  any  more.  And  you  do 
the  whole  job  all  by  yourself,  right  from  the  tractor  seat! 

Watch  how  easily  this  outfit  ties  up  to  six  bales  a  minute  and  pops 


them  into  the  wagon.  The  No.  46  baler  is  famous  for  its  simple  design 
and  wide-open  free-flowing  hayway  from  windrow  to  bale.  See  how 
the  windrow  floats  like  a  green  carpet  over  the  low  pickup.  Short, 
full-floating  auger  whisks  the  hay  to  the  bale  chamber  door.  Three 
packer  fingers  then  spread  it  evenly  across  the  bale  chamber  and  the 
plunger  packs  it  firmly.  Proved  McCormick  knotters,  with  fewer 
but  huskier  parts,  put  two  non-slip  ties  on  each  bale. 

Cleated  rubber  rollers  on  the  No.  10  Bale  Thrower  take  the  bale 
as  it  leaves  the  chamber  and  shoot  it  into  the  wagon.  Bale  thrower 
has  its  own  air-cooled  engine.  Just  speed  it  up  to  load  rear  of  wagon 
. . .  slow  it  down  to  load  the  front ...  all  from  the  tractor  seat.  See 
your  IH  dealer,  he'll  demonstrate  why  so  many  owners  report  baling 
13  tons  per  hour! 
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Mow  and  condition  in  one  haysaving  trip 

Cut  30%  faster  with  vibration-free  McCormick  "pitmanless"  mower  for 
any  tractor.  Crush  as  you  mow  with  this  McCormick  No.  2A  Hay  Condi- 
tioner. Exclusive  rubber  rolls  gently  split  stems  their  full  length  . 
curing  time  to  insure  against  weather  damage. 


halve 


Custom-size  No.  56  bales  15  tons  per  hour 

Commercial  hay  growers  and  custom  operators  like  the  big,  broadbased 
bales,  wire  or  twine  tied  by  the  No.  56.  It's  double  windrow  size 
from  the  60-inch  pickup  all  the  way  through  the  big  15  x  19-inch  bale 
chamber  to  give  you  extra  capacity.  Engine  or  pto  drive. 


Your  IH  dealer  has  a  complete  line 
of  high-speed  McCormick  hay  tools 
to  help  you  make  choice  hay  faster. 
Stop  in  .  .  .  look  'em  over  .  .  .  make 
a  date  for  a  demonstration  on  your 
farm.  And  while  you're  there,  ask 
him  about  McCormick  baler  twine 
with  full  9,000  feet  per  Quality- 
Guard  carton.  It's  longer,  stronger, 
costs  less  to  use  than  so-called 
"bargain"  twines. 


5.000  dealers  backet) 
by  12  parti  depots 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 


SPRING 
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FALL 


SUMMER 


WINTER 
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FOR 

NORTHWESTERN  FIELD  FENCE... 


Let  wind  and  rain  .  .  .  sun,  snow  and  sleet  beat  on 
Northwestern  Field  Fence!  It's  made  to  fight  off  these 

elements  year  after  year! 

Here's  why:  Northwestern  Field  Fence  is  carefully  woven  from 
tougher,  stronger  copper  alloy  electric  furnace  steel  ...  a  big 
factor  right  at  the  start!  Every  strand  is  then  given  an 
exclusive  Sta-Bright  Chromate  finish  ...  a  heavy-duty 
coating  that  has  been  exposure-tested  to  prove  its 

durability  and  long  life. 

Make  your  fence  dollars  go  further  by  erecting  the  fence 
that  keeps  on  serving  season  after  season.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Northwestern  .  .  .  the  fence  with 
the  Sta-Bright  finish. 


■  ■ 


y  .  ,.  .  . 


Coiled  Baling  Wire    •    Poultry  Netting 
Ornamental  Lawn  Fence    •  Gates 
Corn  Cribs  and  Cribbing 
Nails  and  Staples 


Don't  take  a  chance  on  Barbed  Wire  of  unknown 
quality.  Ask  for  Northwestern  regular  12H 
gauge  Barb  —  or  the  strong,  economical  13  XA 

gauge  Frontier  Barb. 


NORTHWESTERN 
STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 

STERLING,  ILLINOIS 

Incorporated  — Northwestern  Barb  Wire  Company  1879 


"Your  magazine  is  a  recent  addition  to 
my  farm  reading  material.  Many  parts 
of  it  contain  very  good  information  es- 
pecially in  the  emphasis  of  efficiency  in 
agricultural  enterprises. 

"I  believe  in  efficiency,  too.  There  is 
room  for  new  ideas  on  the  producing  side 
of  agriculture.  On  the  marketing  side,  we 
must  depart  from  the  out-moded  law  of 
supply  and  demand  —  other  industries 
control  the  law  (including  labor)  without 
it  controlling  them. 

"As  the  new  Administration  with  its 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  endeavors 
to  work  out  the  farm  problem,  I  hope 
your  magazine  and  countless  others  that 
are  apparently  opposed  to  the  Demo- 
cratic philosophy  of  parity  of  income  re- 
tain some  of  your  opinions  until  you  can 
give  a  fair  account. 

"Our  new  Secretary  (Orville  Free- 
man) has  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
great.  I  do  not  agree  with  Philip  Warden 
whose  column  "Inside  Washington"  uses 
the  expression  "political  animal"  in  re- 
ferring to  Secretary  Freeman.  He.  is  a 
sincere  man  insofar  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. I  met  him  before  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  and  I  am  convinced 
that  he  is  straight  and  sincere. 

"Warden's  article  was  in  bad  taste; 
your  editorial  of  welcome  to  Freeman 
was  fair  and  decent." 

— Reuben  W.  Lundgren 
Milan,  Minnesota 

•  We  agree  that  Mr.  Warden's 
choice  of  words  might  have  been 
better,  but  we  believe  he  meant  the 
expression  to  convey  a  compliment 
to  Secretary  Freeman. — Ed. 

"I  am  greatly  disappointed  in  your 
editorial  comment,  'Well  Done,  Mr.  Ben- 
son.' 

"Any  agriculturalist  who  can  say,  'well 
done,  Mr.  Benson'  is  in  my  opinion  an 
extreme  partisan  or  a  damn  fool  and  in 
no  case  is  he  a  friend  of  the  American 
farmer." 

— Arthur  M.  Wimmell 
Knebworth  Angus  Farm 
McCaskill,  Arkansas 
"Under  eight  years  of  Benson,  this  is 
what  happened  on  the  farm: 

Total  Net  Income  down  24% 

Net  Farm  Income  down  9% 

Parity  Ratio  down  20% 

Farmer's  Share  of 

Consumer's  Dollar  down  20% 

USDA  Expenses  up  500% 

USDA  Employees  up  30% 

No.  U.  S.  Farms  down  16% 

Farm  Population  down  15% 

"Yet,  Jack  Sampier  in  the  February 
issue  salutes  Benson  by  saying,  'Well 
Done,  Mr.  Benson.'  Please  cancel  my 
subscription." 

— Donald  W.  Johnson 
Perry,  Iowa 

•  After  Secretary  Benson's  first 
year  in  office,  about  seven  years 
ago,  we  wrote  an  editorial  pointing 
out  the  progress  he  had  made  with 
re-organizing  USDA.  This  editorial 
made  23  subscribers  unhappy 
enough  to  ask  for  their  money 
back.  Now,  eight  years  later,  we 
give  Mr.  Benson  a  pat  on  the  back 
and  we  get  only  one  cancelled 
subscription  from  our  quarter-of- 
a  million  readers. — Ed. 

In  your  Editor's  Mail  column  for  Janu- 
ary, 1961,  one  of  your  readers  requested 
an  article  on  Cheviots.  You  may  find  the 
enclosed  material  helpful. 

— Thomas  L.  King 
American  Cheviot 
Sheep  Society,  Inc. 
Route  #1,  Box  483 
.  Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J. 

•  For  free  copies  of  folders, 
"Cheviots,"  and  "What  Are  They 
Saying  About  Cheviot  Rams," 
write  direct  to  Mr.  King  at  the 
above  address. — Ed. 
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HUREOMYCIfl 

Chiortetracycrme  \ 

CRUMBLES 

f<»  HOITHICR  SWINE,  CATTLE  AND  SH(kr 


AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles,  used  from  arrival  of  your  calves  to  day  of  shipment,  will  maintain  good  health,  save  feed 
costs,  produce  cattle  with  better  "bloom"  and  quality. 


FASTER  GROWTH 
FROM  ARRIVAL 
TO  MARKET  WEIGHT 

Aureomycin  Crumbles  help  you  get  your 
calves  off  to  a  fast,  healthy  start 
—  and  keep  them  ahead  all  the  way 


To  get  the  most  out 
of  your  feeders,  you 
want  fast,  steady 
gains  and  freedom 
from  disease. 

To  assure  these 
results,  start  your 
newly-arrived  calves 
with  AUREOMYCIN®  Crumbles. 
This  will  help  prevent  bacterial 
pneumonia,  shipping  fever,  bac- 
terial diarrhea,  foot  rot,  second- 
ary infections. 

In  feeding  out  cattle,  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  a  good, 
healthy  start ! 

Keep  'em  coming 

Maintaining  economical  growth 
and  weight  gains  during  winter 
months  and  other  weather  ex- 
tremes depends  on  keeping  stock 
in  good  health  and  vigor. 


The  continuous  use  of  aureo- 
mycin Crumbles  pays  off,  because 
by  keeping  disease  out  of  the 
feedlot  you  prevent  costly  dis- 
ease set-backs  and  put  weight  on 
faster  at  lower  cost.  Sloiv  gainers 
are  expensive  feeders! 

Right  up  to  market  weight 
The  regular  use  of  aureomycin 
Crumbles  keeps  out  the  diseases 
already  mentioned  plus  liver  ab- 
scesses. In  addition  you  keep  up 
feed  efficiency  and  weight  gains. 

You  will  ship  more  cattle  with 
better  "bloom"  and  quality  at 
lower  cost  to  bring  you  higher 
returns,  aureomycin  Crumbles 
will  pay  you  well  in  obtaining  the 
maximum  return  from  your  feed- 
lot  operation,  as  well  as  a  strong 
reputation  for  producing  quality 
beef. 


Ask  your  veterinary  products 
dealer  about  AUREOMYCIN  Crum- 
bles. Look  for  the  aureomycin 
Crumbles  display  in  his  store. 
Find  out  how  aureomycin  Crum- 
bles will  pay  you. 

For  detailed  information  on 
the  use  of  aureomycin  Crumbles, 
please  write  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y.  ©AUREO- 
MYCIN is  American  Cyanamid 
Company's  trademark  for  chlor- 
tetracycline. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov- 
ernments. Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AUREOMYCIN 

CRUMBLES 
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More  partners  for  the  New  Generation  of  Power 


Throw  a  Haymaker 

at  Hard  Work . .  •  load  and 

store  bales  AUTOMATICALLY  with 
John  Deere9 s  One-Man  Haying  System 


Conventional,  or  "straight" 
haying,  is  hard  work.  But  with 
the  John  Deere  One-Man  Way  of 
Making  Hay  you'll  throw  a  "Sun- 
day punch"  at  back-breaking  work 
— take  the  easiest,  fastest  method 
to  cost-cutting  haymaking  you've 
ever  had  on  your  farm. 

Automation  in  the  field 

The  first  key  to  easier  haying 
is  a  John  Deere  14-T  or  214-T 
Twine-Tie  Baler  with  Bale  Ejec- 
tor. The  Ejector  tosses  half-sized, 
or  slightly  larger,  bales  into  wagons 
automatically.  You  don't  need  men 
on  wagons  or  bale  pickup  men — 
one  man  handles  both  baling  and 
loading  from  the  tractor  seat. 


What's  more,  the  Ejector  costs,  in 
most  cases,  less  than  a  hired  hand's 
salary  for  a  single  haying  season. 

Automation  at  the  barn 

The  second  key  to  easier  haying 
is  a  John  Deere  Portable  Elevator- 
Barn  Bale  Conveyor  combination. 
One  man  unloads  the  half-sized 
bales  and  the  elevator  and  con- 
veyor handle  the  rest  of  the  stor- 
ing job  automatically. 

Just  how  much  easier  can  haying 
be?  Get  the  full  story  on  the  One- 
Man  Haying  System  from  your 
John  Deere  dealer.  Ask  him  about 
the  liberal  terms  of  the  John  Deere 
Credit  Plan,  too.  Write  to  the  ad- 
dress below  for  free  literature. 


JOHN  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 

JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Here's  o  300  Portable  Elevator- 
200  Bale  Conveyor  combination. 
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Cattle  Prices  Look 
Strong  in  March 


Steady  to  strong;, 
$26  to  $27  on 
Choice  steers. 


Steady,  $17  to 
$18  on  barrows 
and  gilts. 


Strong,  $19  to 
$20  on  Choice 
Iambs. 


By  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


Revision  of  numbers  to  97.1  million  head 
puts  cattle  industry  in  better  position. 


STRONG  PRICES  for  slaughter 
cattle  are  expected  to  continue 
this  month.  However,  prices  will 
not  likely  increase  from  January 
levels  as  in  1960.  Slaughter  of  fed 
cattle  in  January  was  somewhat  be- 
low expectations  and  prices  were 
somewhat  above  anticipated  levels. 
This  may  indicate  some  delay  in 
marketings  of  cattle  off  feed  lots  this 
winter.  Choice  steer  prices  at  Chi- 
cago are  expected  to  average  be- 
tween $26  and  $27  in  March. 

There  were  6%  more  cattle  and 
calves  on  feed  on  Jan.  1  than  the  year 
before.  This  record  high  of  7.6  mil- 
lion head  in  the  26  major  feeding 
states  were  distributed  over  the  U.  S. 
as  in  1960.  The  number  on  feed  in  the 
North  Central  states  was  up  6%.  The 
number  in  the  Western  states  was 
5%  higher. 

In  the  Cornbelt,  Iowa  had  1%  few- 
er cattle  and  calves  on  feed  on  Jan.  1, 
but  Illinois  was  up  6%.  All  other 
states,  except  Michigan,  which  was 
down  5%,  were  unchanged  or  higher 
compared  with  Jan.  1,  1960. 

Cattle  Feeding  Goes  West 

California  continued  to  climb  in 
numbers  on  feed,  having  a  7%  in- 
crease. Colorado  had  2%  more.  Ari- 
zona was  up  12%.  These  three  states 
are  the  ones  where  the  bulk  of  cattle 
feeding  is  done  in  the  West. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Service  has 
been  taking  Jan.  1  cattle-on-feed  in- 
ventories for  30  years.  Their  records 
reveal  the  shifts  which  have  been 
taking  place.  In  1930,  the  North  Cen- 
tral states  had  85%  of  all  cattle  on 
feed  in  26  states  on  Jan.  1.  The  West- 
ern states  had  15%.  On  Jan.  1,  1961, 
the  Western  states  had  31%  and  the 
North  Central  states  69%  of  the  7.6 
million  head.  Cattle  feeding  contin- 
ues to  push  westward. 

In  1960,  the  Crop  Reporting  Serv- 
ice began  taking  cattle-on-feed  in- 
ventories in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  states.  Last  year,  362,- 
000  were  on  feed  in  these  11  states. 
This  year,  367,000  were  on  feed. 

The  Jan.  1  total  of  the  37  states  was 
7,535,000  last  year  and  7,950,000  this 
year.  Over  8  million  head  will  prob- 
ably be  on  feed  on  Jan.  1,  1962.  We 
have  never  had  this  number  on  feed 
at  one  time  in  this  country. 

It  looks  now  that  12  million  head 
of  fed  cattle  will  be  marketed  in  1961. 
We  usually  market  one  and  one-half 
times  the  Jan.  1  inventory  in  the  fol- 
lowing 12  months. 

A  breakdown  of  the  Jan.  1  number 
on  feed  in  the  26  states  (the  North 
Central  and  Western  regions)  by 
weight  groups  shows  smaller  per- 
centages under  500  lbs.  and  over  1,100 
lbs.  than  a  year  earlier.  However, 
numbers  in  all  other  weight  groups 
were  larger.  The  number  weighing 
less  than  500  lbs.  totaled  1,302,000 
head— down  1%  from  Jan.  1,  1960. 
The  500-699  lb.  group  amounted  to 
1,875,000  head—up  9%.  The  700-899 
lb.  group  totaled  2,411,000  head— up 


9%.  The  900-1,099  lb.  group  had  1,- 
557,000  head— up  6%.  The  number 
over  1,100  lbs.  totaled  438,000  head- 
down  3%.  • 

In  these  26  states,  70%  of  the  cattle 
and  calves  on  feed  Jan.  1  were  steers 
and  steer  calves,  29%  were  heifers 
and  heifer  calves  and  1%  were  cows. 
This  was  about  the  same  breakdown 
as  the  year  before. 

Cattle  slaughter  has  been  at  a  high 
level.  Three  factors  have  contributed 
to  this.  First,  fed  cattle  marketings 
have  been  large.  The  number  of  cat- 
tle and  calves  on  feed  in  each  quar- 
ter of  1960  was  greater  than  in  1959. 
Fed  cattle  marketings  largely  dupli- 
cated the  increase  in  numbers  on 
feed.  Cattle  feeders  marketed  at 
somewhat  lighter  weights  until  No- 
vember and  December  of  1960.  Av- 
erage steer  weights  did  increase  at 
Chicago  the  final  two  months  of  1960. 

Second  was  the  speeded-up  rate  of 
marketing  all  kinds  of  cattle.  More 
grass  steers  and  heifers  went  direct- 
ly to  slaughter  this  past  fall  instead 
of  into  feed  lots  or  for  roughing 
through  this  winter.  The  three-year 
build-up  in  cattle  numbers,  together 
with  a  slow-down  in  the  rate  of  herd 
build-up  has  meant  increased  sup- 
plies of  all  classes  of  cattle  and  calves 
available  for  slaughter. 


Third,  some  states  in  the  West  had 
poor  pastures  last  year.  Many  pro- 
ducers sold  rather  than  buy  hay  and 
other  feeds.  Cow  slaughter  especial- 
ly was  boosted  by  dry  weather,  and 
in  July,  August,  and  September  was 
30%  larger  than  the  year  before. 

A  high  slaughter  rate  is  typical  in 
this  stage  of  the  production  cycle.  As 
yet,  slaughter  has  not  been  large 
enough  relative  to  the  size  of  our 
present  herd  to  turn  numbers  down. 

On  January  1,  1961,  there  were  97.1 
million  head  of  cattle  and  calves  on 
farms  and  ranches  in  the  U.  S.  This 
was  an  all-time  record.  Beef  cattle 
numbers  continued  to  increase  rela- 
tive to  dairy  numbers. 

Looking  ahead  into  1961,  we  note 
the  following  points.  Cow  slaughter 
is  expected  to  continue  to  increase 
(see  accompanying  chart).  In  1958, 
when  this  cattle  cycle  build-up  start- 
ed, cow  slaughter  was  sharply  cut  so 
that  beef  herds  could  be  rebuilt.  The 
reduction  in  cow  slaughter  raised  not 
only  cow  prices  but  also  prices  of 
other  cattle.  The  chart  shows  that 
prices  of  Choice  steers  increased  be- 
tween mid-1957  and  early  1959,  even 
though  fed  cattle  marketings  in- 
creased during  this  period.  In  1960, 
cow  slaughter  picked  up.  Cow  slaugh- 
ter this  year  will  be  well  above  1960. 

Cattle  feeders  intend  to  market  6% 
more  cattle  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  than  a  year  earlier.  The  weight 
breakdown  of  the  January  inventory 
supports  their  intentions. 
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HOW  CATTLE  MARKETINGS  AFFECT  PRICES 


J  JOW  CATTLE  MARKETINGS  affect 
prices  is  shown  graphically  in  this 
chart.  The  top  portion  shows  marketings 
of  fed  cattle  from  13  states  by  quarters 
and  quarterly  average  prices  of  Choice 
steers  at  Chicago  for  the  years  1955 
through  1960.  The  lower  portion  shows 
federally  inspected  slaughter  of  cows  by 
quarters  for  the  same  years. 

Notice  how  closely  the  ups  and  downs 
in  quarterly  marketings  of  fed  cattle  are 
associated  with  price  changes  in  the  op- 


posite direction.  Notice  also  that  both 
marketings  and  prices  trended  upward 
in  1957  to  1959.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  current  cattle  cycle  when  beef 
cows  were  being  held  back  for  expansion 
purposes.  The  result:  cow  slaughter 
dropped  off  sharply,  boosting  not  only 
cow  prices  but  also  prices  on  fat  cattle. 

Significant  for  the  1961  and  1962  out- 
look is  the  prospect  of  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  marketings  of  fed  cattle  plus 
an  increase  in  cow  slaughter. 
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Generally  speaking,  Western  range 
conditions  are  good.  Soil  moisture  is 
adequate  in  the  important  cattle  pro- 
duction areas.  There  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  forced  liquidations.  Range 
conditions  will  bear  watching.  More 
cattle  have  been  placed  on  wheat 
pastures  than  last  year. 

Consumer  incomes  are  expected  to 
average  higher  than  in  1960,  but  most 
of  the  gain  will  be  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

Hog  slaughter  will  increase  mod- 
erately next  fall,  but  should  not  af- 
fect the  cattle  market  much  this  year. 
In  1962,  larger  hog  marketings  could 
affect  the  cattle  market  as  in  late 
1955  and  early  1956. 

We  expect  prices  for  fed  cattle  to 
hold  at  February  levels  into  March 
and  April.  They  are  expected  to  give 
ground  during  the  spring.  Prices  will 
likely  decline  into  the  fall,  with 
prices  on  Choice  steers  dropping  to 
the  $23  to  $24  level  at  Chicago.  Prices 
on  other  classes  will  likely  follow 
this  general  pattern.  Prices  for  feed- 
ers, cows  and  grass  fat  cattle  are  ex- 
pected to  edge  upward  into  early 
spring  and  hold  up  somewhat  longer 
than  fed  cattle. 

Lamb  Prices  Should  Rise 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  the 
final  six  months  of  1960  was  10% 
above  the  same  period  in  1959.  This 
reflected  the  lamb  crop  which  was  up 
2%  and  increased  marketings  from 
flocks.  The  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  on  U.  S.  farms  and  ranches 
Jan.  1  was  32.9  million  head. 

Prospects  are  that  lamb  prices  will 
rise  in  March.  Choice  lambs  at  Chi- 
cago are  expected  to  average  $19  to 
$20.  It  appears  that  prices  for  lambs 
will  rise  again  in  April  and  reach  a 
spring  peak  in  May  or  June. 

Hog  prices  continued  near  the  $18 
level  into  mid-February.  At  Chicago, 
200  to  220  lb.  barrows  and  gilts 
brought  an  average  of  $18.65.  Bar- 
rows and  gilts  weighing  240-270  lbs. 
averaged  $18.25,  400  below  the  medi- 
um weights.  Delayed  marketings  this 
year  due  to  favorable  feeding  ratios 
have  meant  that  hogs  are  coming  in 
at  heavier  weights  than  usual  at  this 
time.  At  this  stage  in  the  hog  cycle 
it  pays  to  watch  the  prices  being 
being  paid  for  the  different  weight 
groups. 

Price  discounts  have  tapered  off 
some  since  December  when  240-270 
pounders  were  bringing  $1  per  cwt. 
under  200  to  220  lb.  butchers.  This  is 
a  seasonal  influence.  Discounts  will 
increase  late  in  the  spring  as  sow 
marketings  increase. 

Charts  prepared  5  to  10  years  ago 
on  the  seasonal  price  pattern  on  hogs 
showed  a  dip  along  in  March  or  April 
when  marketings  of  fall  pigs  reached 
a  peak.  In  recent  years,  this  dip  has 
not  been  very  pronounced. 

A  similar  pattern  is  expected  this 
year.  Some  weakness  may  develop  in 
March,  but  any  losses  should  be  made 
up  in  April.  Look  for  prices  on  medi- 
um weight  barrows  and  gilts  to  be 
steady  to  weak  in  March  as  com- 
pared with  February.  This  would 
mean  prices  of  about  $17  to  $18  at 
Chicago. 
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The  price  tags  on  the 
calf,  lamb  and  pig 
show  how  much  money  yon 
have  invested  in  these 
animals  at  the  time  they 
are  born.     If  an  animal 
dies,  you  lose  this  amount 
plus  the  chance  to  make 
a  profit  on  the  animal. 


The  Profits  Are 
In  Your  Live  Stock 


By  Lloyd  E.  Zeman 


ONE  OF  THE  EASIEST  ways  to 
increase  your  income  is  to  save 
a  higher  percentage  of  live 
stock.  For  every  pig,  lamb  or  calf 
that  dies  at  birth  or  shortly  after,  you 
lose  not  only  the  feed  it  has  con- 
sumed, but  a  good  share  of  the  feed, 
labor,  management,  and  other  costs 
invested  in  the  sow,  ewe  or  cow. 

Each  litter  of  newborn  pigs  has 
cost  you  about  $35  on  the  day  they 
are  farrowed.  That's  money  you  have 
spent  to  feed  the  sow,  pay  a  share  of 
boar  cost  and  provide  housing.  That 
makes  each  pig  in  a  7-pig  litter  worth 
about  $5.  If  you  save  just  one  more 
pig  per  litter,  and  have  20  sows  far- 
rowing twice  a  year,  that  adds  up  to 
a  savings  of  $200 — not  counting  the 
profit  you  would  have  been  able  to 
make  on  each  pig. 

L.  J.  Kortan,  South  Dakota  live 
stock  specialist,  says  that  it  costs  from 
$18  to  $21  to  care  for  a  ewe  for  a  year. 
This  includes  feed,  veterinary  ex- 
penses, taxes,  insurance,  deprecia- 
tion, and  other  minor  expenses.  Fig- 
uring the  cost  at  $20,  and  that  the 
ewe's  wool  returns  $5,  you  stand  to 
lose  $15  for  each  ewe  without  a  lamb. 
This  means  you  have  about  $15  in- 
vested in  each  single  lamb  and  $7.50 
in  each  twin. 

H.  H.  Stonaker,  Colorado  live  stock 
specialist,  says  it  costs  about  $51  to 
feed  a  beef  cow  for  a  year.  Fixed 
costs  average  about  $35.  This  means 
that  for  every  calf  that  dies  at  birth, 
you  lose  at  least  $86.  In  areas,  where 
pasture  costs  are  low,  this  figure  may 
be  less.  But  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
other  intensified  cropping  areas,  this 
figure  is  probably  even  higher. 

For  the  average  live  stock  pro- 
ducer, there  are  many  ways  of  in- 
creasing survival  rate.  Here  are  some 
of  the  more  important  things  you 
can  do  to: 

Cut  Calf  Losses: — Most  calf  losses 
occur  early  in  life,  at  birth  or  shortly 
after.  Key  to  fighting  these  losses  is 
simply  better  management.  And  good 
management  has  to  start  before  the 
calf  is  born.  This  means  maintaining 
a  healthy  herd  and  feeding  the  cow 
a  ration.  However,  for  the  good  of 
your  pocketbook,  don't  let  animals, 
especially  heifers,  get  overly  fat.  A 
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heifer  that  is  too  fat  is  likely  to  have 
a  hard  time  dropping  her  calf. 

A  year's  planning,  feed  and  ex- 
pense are  all  at  stake  at  calving  time. 
A  lost  calf  means  no  income  from  a 
cow  that  year.  Being  with  the  cow  at 
calving  time  and  giving  her  and  calf 
any  needed  assistance  can  probably 
save  more  calves  than  any  other  prac- 
tice. Although  older  cows  seldom 
need  much  help,  first-calf  heifers  fre- 
quently do. 

If  assistance  is  needed  at  calving,  a 
penned  up  cow  is  easier  to  work  with. 
A  pen  or  calving  stall  also  protects 
the  calf  from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

A  cow  probably  needs  help  if  she 
hasn't  calved  after  4  or  5  hours  of  la- 
bor. If  the  calf  seems  lifeless  or  very 
weak  at  birth,  examine  its  nostrils 
and  mouth  and  remove  any  mucus 
that  may  hamper  breathing.  Blow- 
ing air  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
after  removing  mucus  may  help  re- 
vive the  calf. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  is  born,  disinfect 
its  navel  with  iodine.  Although  navel 
infection  takes  the  lives  of  an  ex- 
tremely large  number  of  calves,  you 
can  practically  eliminate  any  trouble 
in  your  herd  with  a  500  bottle  of  io- 
dine. 

One  of  the  biggest  causes  of  calf 
losses  is  white  scours.  It  strikes  us- 
ually before  the  calf  is  10  days  old, 
but  when  it  does,  it  is  often  fatal. 
Generally  white  scours  are  associated 
with  cold,  wet  drafty  and  unsanitary 
barns. 

Well  ventilated  quarters  and  deep, 
dry  bedding  are  the  keys  to  prevent- 
ing pneumonia  in  calves.  Periods  of 
damp  weather  followed  by  sharp 
drops  in  temperature  are  times  of 
danger.  If  acute  pneumonia  sets  in, 
a  calf  may  die  quickly.  Animals  can 
stand  cold  temperatures  if  they  are 
dry,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  catch 
pneumonia  as  the  moisture  increases 
in  the  air. 

Where  weather  is  warm  enough  for 
calves  to  be  born  on  pasture,  navel 
disease  and  white  scours  are  seldom  a 
problem.  However,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  small  pasture  area  near 
buildings  so  you  can  still  keep  an 
eye  on  the  herd  at  calving  time. 

Save  More  Pigs: — Newborn  pigs 


often  need  help  at  farrowing.  Pigs 
may  become  tangled  in  the  mem- 
brane and  smother.  As  each  pig  is 
born,  wipe  it  off  with  a  clean,  dry 
cloth  and  put  it  in  a  warm  basket  or 
under  a  heat  lamp  until  the  sow  has 
finished  farrowing. 

Clip  the  navel  cord  of  each  pig  to 
12x/2  inches  and  dip  in  tincture  of  io- 
dine to  prevent  any  infection  from 
entering  the  body  cavity  through  the 
navel  cord. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  clip  needle  teeth 
right  away  too.  But  be  sure  to  use 
nippers  that  have  been  disinfected 
in  order  to  prevent  any  opportunity 
for  infection. 

If  there  are  more  pigs  than  "dinner 
plates",  transfer  the  extra  pigs  to  an- 
other litter.  If  possible,  the  other  lit- 
ter shouldn't  be  more  than  two  or 
three  days  older,  otherwise  the  sow's 
milk  may  not  have  the  needed  extra 
nutrients  that  are  important  to  pigs 
during  their  first  few  days  of  life. 

Crushing  and  chilling  are  the  two 
biggest  killers  of  little  pigs,  according 
to  Bill  Peterson,  South  Dakota  ex- 
tension specialist.  Tests  at  several 
state  universities  have  shown  that  the 
use  of  heat  lamps  and  farrowing  stalls 
can  save  hog  producers  an  average 
of  IV2  pigs  per  litter. 

The  heat  lamps  should  provide  a 
temperature  about  equal  to  body  tem- 
perature of  the  baby  pig.  As  the  baby 
pigs  grow  older,  they  can  do  without 
the  heat  lamp  during  the  warmer 
part  of  the  day.  Chilling  at  35  to  40 
degrees  for  an  hour  lowers  the  na- 
tural disease  resistance  of  a  pig  con- 
siderably. 

At  three  to  five  days  of  age,  give 
each  pig  a  shot  of  injectable  iron  or 
an  iron  pill.  Iron-copper  solution  or 
fresh  dirt  may  help,  but  the  newer 
methods  of  preventing  anemia  are 
usually  more  effective. 

Feeders,  as  well  as  baby  pig  wa- 
terers  should  be  provided  right  in 
the  farrowing  crates.  To  help  pigs  get 
started  eating,  give  them  their  first 
feed  when  sows  are  away  for  an  hour 
or  two  of  exercise.  Keep  starter  fresh 
by  providing  only  enough  for  one 
feeding. 

Lower  Lamb  Mortality: — Feed 
ewes  to  gain  from  20  to  35  lbs.  during 


the  146-day  gestation  period,  advises 
Henry  Mayo,  Purdue  University  live 
stock  specialist.  "Good  feeding,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  two  months  of 
pregnancy  is  important  to  save  a  high 
percentage  of  the  lambs. 

"Keep  rams  away  from  ewes  dur- 
ing the  winter;  avoid  narrow  gates  or 
high  sills  that  the  ewes  must  jump; 
provide  enough  feeding  space  for 
each  ewe  and  arrange  troughs  so  that 
the  ewes  can  get  to  them  easily,"  says 
Mayo.  "Many  lambs  can  be  saved  by 
not  crowding  the  heavy,  pregnant 
ewe." 

About  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  lambing  period,  it's  a  good  idea 
to  trim  wool  from  the  udder  and 
around  the  flanks  of  the  ewe.  This 
gives  the  lamb  a  better  chance  to 
nurse,  especially  when  the  young 
lamb  first  tries  to  find  the  teats.  Ex- 
ercise is  also  important.  Exercise, 
combined  with  a  well-balanced  ra- 
tion of  both  roughage  and  grain 
means  strong  healthy  lambs  at  birth. 

The  first  few  days  are  the  toughest 
for  a  newborn  lamb.  Records  kept 
for  10  years  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin show  that  85%  of  the  Iambs 
that  die,  do  so  during  the  first  week 
of  life. 

An  infrared  light,  hung  3  to  4  feet 
above  the  pen  floor  is  ideal  for  keep- 
ing lambs  warm.  If  a  heat  lamp  isn't 
readily  available,  wrap  chilled  lambs 
in  a  sack  or,  better  still,  in  a  woolen 
cloth  to  warm  them. 

Most  lamb  mortalities  are  due  to 
either  not  enough  milk  or  disease. 
When  you  remember  that  a  newborn 
lamb  has  just  spent  147  days  in  a 
warm,  completely  sanitary  surround- 
ing, it's  not  hard  to  realize  why  it 
has  a  hard  time  surviving  if  put  into 
a  filthy  pen  where  disease  germs  have 
accumulated  for  months. 

When  lambs  are  a  week  to  10  days 
old,  they  are  ready  for  a  creep.  The 
area  should  be  clean  and  well  bedded. 
Lighting  the  creep  by  putting  a  re- 
flector flood  lamp  3  to  4  feet  above 
it  encourages  lambs  to  eat  more  and 
more  frequently. 

In  the  creep  keep  fresh  water,  a 
small  amount  of  leafy,  green  hay, 
salt  and  grain.  Cracked  corn,  rolled 
oats  and  bran  make  excellent  feed. 
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Life  Cycle  Health  Plan  for  Cattle 


B>  Stewart  II.  Fowler 

Louisiana  State  University 

IF  DISEASES  AND  PARASITES 
are  giving  you  "a  bum  steer,"  and 
your  feedlot  enterprise  is  losing 
the  microbic  count-down  to  viruses, 
worms  and  bacteria — then  you  stand 
to  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  a  life 
cycle  health  plan  that  will  ban  dis- 
eases from  your  farm. 

These  destructive  organisms  re- 
spect neither  place  nor  person,  but 
you  don't  have  to  invite  them  into 
your  feedlot.  Last  month  (The  Pro- 
ducer, February  1961)  we  discussed 
the  more  common  diseases  and  para- 
sites causing  trouble  in  cow  herds 
and  young  calves.  Now,  let's  continue 
that  discussion  and  also  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  troublesome  diseases 
that  are  most  likely  to  affect  your 
feedlot  operation. 

Whether  you  feed  out  steers  pro- 
duced on  your  own  spread  or  operate 
with  purchased  stock,  it's  essential  to 
keep  your  "Disease  and  Parasite 
Guard"  up.  Prevention  is  the  real  key 
to  your  cattle-feeding  success.  To  ride 
an  old  saw:  "It's  too  late  to  lock  the 
barn  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen." 

Before  considering  specific  diseases 
and  parasite  problems,  let's  look  at 
some  of  the  background  that  makes 
a  feedlot  a  high-priority  and  highly 
selected  site  for  Operation  Microbe. 

When  cattle  go  into  the  feedlot,  we 
usually  want  them  to  make  the  larg- 
est gains,  in  the  shortest  time,  for  the 
least  cost.  As  a  result,  feeder  cattle 
are  faced  with  an  abrupt  change  in 
environment  that  almost  totally  dis- 
rupts their  normal  life  pattern.  These 
environmental  changes  place  the  ani- 
mals under  stress,  and  stress  factors 
open  the  door  for  many  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

Eliminate  Feedlot  Stress 

Many  of  the  alterations  from  the 
normal  life  pattern  of  feeder  cattle 
have  a  direct  influence  on  prevalence 
and  frequency  of  feedlot  diseases.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  the  alterations 
are  demanded  by  the  economic  opera- 
tion of  the  feed-lot  enterprise.  Thus, 
we  must  learn  to  minimize  their  det- 
rimental effects  on  the  animals  while 
retaining  their  economic  contribution 
to  the  enterprise. 

First,  there  are  shipping  practices 
to  consider,  as  cattle  are  often  shipped 
many  miles  to  favorable  feeding 
areas.  Louisiana,  for  example,  has 
shipped  feeders  from  feeder  calf  sales 
into  14  states. 

Nutritional  stress  is  only  one  of  the 
many  stresses  inflicted  upon  the  ani- 
mals when  feeder  calves  are  shipped 
— and  diseases  follow  faulty  nutrition 
like  a  shadow!  It  pays  to  give  careful 
attention  to  handling  of  feed,  water, 
and  rest  stops.  See  that  hay  of  top 
quality  is  provided,  and  make  sure 
that  water  troughs  are  clean  and  ade- 
quate at  rest  stops.  If  you  want  to 
insure  more  feed  being  consumed, 
consider  feeding  the  cattle  prior  to 
watering.  On  long  hauls,  make  sure 
that  cattle  are  on  the  ground  long 
enough  for  adequate  rest  at  transit 
stops.  Good  management  factors,  such 
as  these,  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  stress  during  shipment. 

When  the  cattle  reach  the  feed  lot, 
we  confine  them  to  small  areas  and 
in  close  contact  with  each  other. 


Imagine  what  a  shock  this  is  for  cattle 
moved  in  from  their  native  range! 
Changes  in  their  feeding  and  water- 
ing habits  alone  are  extreme — it's  not 
unusual  to  find  cattle  that  will  not 
drink  out  of  a  trough  (run  the  trough 
over;  it  may  help  when  they  can  hear 
the  water).  In  addition  to  these 
changes  in  feeding  and  watering 
habits,  consider  exposure  to  dehorn- 
ing, vaccinating,  inhaled  dust,  fright, 
and  anxiety!  The  fairly  new  tran- 
quilizing  drugs  may  help  reduce  the 
anxiety  and  apprehension  of  handling 
the  animals  under  these  stress  condi- 
tions and  strange  surroundings. 

It  may  take  a  while  to  accustom 
some  cattle  to  manger  feeding.  This 
places  a  real  stress  on  such  animals. 
In  these  cases,  it  helps  to  feed  long 
hay  in  bunks  or  on  the  ground  for 
the  first  few  days. 

Christmas  Dinner  for  120  Days! 

As  the  animals  go  on  full  feed,  we 
push  them  on  feeds  that  are  rich  in 
energy  value.  Just  imagine  how  you 
would  feel  eating  Christmas  dinner 
three  times  a  day  for  120  days  or 
longer!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  cattle 
sometimes  "go  off  feed?"  These  are 
a  few  of  the  environmental  changes 
that  we  force  on  feedlot  cattle.  Let's 
talk  about  some  of  the  major  infecti- 
ous diseases.  The  most  important 
single  treatment  for  any  disease  is 
early  detection  and  prompt  treat- 
ment. As  soon  as  an  animal  appears 
to  deviate  from  normal,  isolate  him. 
Place  the  animal  under  immediate 
observation  and  treatment.  Don't  just 
hope  that  he  will  get  better  and  wait 
two  or  three  days  to  see.  The  old  say- 
ing of  "delay  and  be  lost"  applies  to 
manv  of  the  infectious  diseases.  Im- 
mediate action  will  make  you  dose 
more  animals,  but  death  losses  will 
drop  and  your  recovered  animals  will 
bounce  back  faster.  So,  the  additional 
medicine  and  labor  will  more  than 
pay  for  themselves. 

Shipping  fever  is  probably  the  first 
disease  usually  thought  about  in  con- 
nection with  feedlot  cattle.  This  dis- 
ease is  also  called  hemorrhagic  septi- 
cemia, stockyard  pneumonia,  transit 
fever,  and  pasteurellosis.  This  infecti- 
ous respiratory  disease  is  somewhat 


comparable  to  influenza  in  man,  and 
it  generally  follows  a  period  of  low- 
ered resistance  such  as  recent  ship- 
ment. 

The  disease  is  generally  thought  to 
be  caused  by  a  group  of  bacteria 
known  as  Pasteurella;  however,  pres- 
ent thinking  is  that  the  lowered  re- 
sistance may  lead  to  a  virus  infection, 
which  is  followed  by  secondary  bac- 
terial invaders.  The  danger  period  is 
generally  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
feeding  period.  Symptoms  include 
any  or  all  of  the  following:  Loss  of 
appetite,  dullness  or  depression, 
labored  breathing,  fever  (104  -  108° 
F.),  eye  and  nasal  discharge,  pneu- 
monia, cough,  diarrhea,  and  death. 
The  disease  may  affect  only  a  few 
animals  in  the  lot  or  as  many  as  70  to 
80%. 

The  disease  can  be  prevented  by 
eliminating  the  conditions  which  con- 
tribute to  the  incidence  of  shipping 
fever  —  avoid  over-exposure,  long 
shipments,  overfeeding,  overcrowd- 
ing, and  improper  shelters.  It  is  gen- 
erally felt  that  animals  should  be 
protected  with  bacterins  or  serums 
before  shipment.  If  used,  vaccination 
should  be  completed  at  least  two 
weeks  prior  to  shipment.  Recent  ex- 
periments, however,  indicate  little, 
if  any,  value  for  such  biologies.  Lim- 
ited evidence  indicates  that  tran- 
quilizers may  aid  in  controlling  ship- 
ping fever. 

Red  Nose  Prevails  in  West 

If  the  disease  does  occur,  animals 
should  be  isolated  in  dry,  draftless 
quarters  and  treated  immediately. 
Treatment  includes  the  use  of  various 
sulfonamides,  expectorants,  and  anti- 
biotics; and  sick  animals  should  be 
encouraged  to  drink  so  as  to  prevent 
dehydration.  For  the  remaining  well 
animals,  provide  a  high  level  of  anti- 
biotic in  the  feed  (500  mg.  per  day) 
for  a  few  days  to  help  combat  the 
infection. 

Somewhat  of  a  newcomer  to  the 
feedlot  disease  problem  is  infectious 
bovine  rhinotracheitis,  commonly 
called  red  nose.  This  acute  virus  dis- 
ease occurs  largely  in  the  West.  It 
produces  complications  in  the  upper 
respiratory  tract,  and  affected  ani- 


mals go  off  feed  and  lose  weight — 
1,000-pound  steers  losing  as  much  as 
250  lbs.  in  three  weeks  or  less.  Red 
nose  may  involve  up  to  100%  of  the 
animals  in  the  feed  lot,  but  the  aver- 
age death  loss  is  only  about  2  to  3%. 
However,  in  severe  outbreaks,  15  to 
40%  may  die. 

Red  nose  generally  appears  in 
feeder  cattle  3  to  6  weeks  after  the 
animals  are  placed  on  feed.  The  dis- 
ease causes  a  fever  (as  high  as  106  to 
109°  F.  for  five  days),  difficult 
breathing,  foul  breath  from  the  de- 
caying membranes  of  the  inner  nose, 
and  bright  red  dilated  nostrils.  Usual- 
ly there  is  a  drooling  of  saliva,  and  a 
foul-smelling  stringy  exudate  hangs 
from  the  nostrils.  The  disease  spreads 
rather  slowly  through  the  yards,  gen- 
erally taking  about  three  weeks  to 
cover  all  the  animals. 

No  Mucosal  Disease  Vaccine 

Very  efficient  vaccines  are  avail- 
able for  prevention  of  red  nose,  but 
vaccination  should  be  coupled  with 
rigid  sanitation  and  strict  disease  pre- 
vention measures  for  most  effective 
control. 

Like  most  virus  diseases,  drug 
treatment  is  of  little  value  in  treating 
red  nose.  However,  antibiotics  are  ef- 
fective in  fighting  the  secondary  bac- 
terial invaders  that  usually  travel 
with  the  disease.  Be  sure  to  isolate 
the  sick  animals,  and  remember  that 
clean,  palatable  hay  will  prove  more 
appetizing  than  chopped  hay  and  con- 
centrate mixes.  Provide  ample  water; 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  water  by 
a  tube  to  downer  animals — 5  gallons 
twice  daily  is  sufficient. 

Red  nose  has  a  few  related  "part- 
ners." One  of  these  is  mucosal  dis- 
ease, which  is  also  probably  caused 
by  a  virus.  This  disease  is  confined  to 
the  digestive  tract,  but  it  may  cause 
trouble  from  the  mouth  to  the  rec- 
tum. 

Infected  animals  have  a  high  onset 
fever  of  104  to  106°  F.,  which  returns 
to  normal  in  2  to  5  days.  Ulcer-like 
lesions  occur  in  the  mouth  and  on  the 
tongue,  and  a  mucous  exudate  strings 
from  the  mouth  and  nose.  At  about 
the  time  the  temperature  returns  to 
normal,  a  watery  diarrhea  occurs, 
which  later  thickens  and  contains 
flecks  of  blood.  The  duration  of  this 
disease  varies  from  5  to  30  days,  and 
up  to  50%  of  the  animals  in  the  yard 
may  be  affected.  In  typical  feed-lot 
outbreaks,  10  to  40%  of  the  feeders 
may  die.  About  90%  of  the  affected 
animals  are  lost. 

Unlike  red  nose,  no  effective  vac- 
cine is  available  for  the  prevention  of 
mucosal  disease.  Unfortunately,  no 
effective  treatment  is  known  either. 
When  an  outbreak  occurs,  sick  ani- 
mals should  be  isolated  and  rigid 
sanitation  maintained.  Antibiotics 
will  help  combat  secondary  bacterial 
invaders.  Clean  hay  and  water;  vita- 
min supplementation;  and  warm,  dry 
quarters  are  essential  for  maintaining 
the  resistance  of  the  other  animals  in 
the  yard. 

Virus  diarrhea  is  also  akin  to  red 
nose  and  mucosal  disease.  This  dis- 
ease usually  makes  its  appearance 
about  10  days  after  the  arrival  of 
green  cattle  in  the  yards,  and  it  takes 
about  three  weeks  to  spread  through- 
out the  feedlot.  All  the  cattle  may  be- 
come affected,  but  the  major  loss  is 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Six) 
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Seventeen  Steps  to  Hog  Health 

How  to  'Clean  Up'  with  Hogs 
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HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  to 
clean-up  with  hogs — finan- 
cially! If  so,  the  first  essential 
step  is  to  literally  clean  up — with 
plenty  of  hot  water  and  soap  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  lye  and  disinfectant 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  muscle  and 
common  sense! 

The  four  stepping  stones  to  finan- 
cial success  in  the  hog  business  are 
correct  breeding,  feeding,  sanitation, 
and  marketing.  They  are  the  links  in 
the  chain  that  anchor  profits  to  your 
swine  operation — your  financial  suc- 
cess will  never  exceed  the  strength 
of  the  weakest  of  these  four  links. 
No  one  of  the  links  is  more  important 
than  the  other  three  as  each  places 
a  limit  on  the  success  of  all  the  others. 
But,  we  need  to  give  sanitation  early 
attention.  To  delay  sanitation  until 
the  pigs  are  farrowed  and  on  feed  is 
somewhat  like  "locking  up  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen." 

Did  you  know  that  about  30  to  40% 
of  all  pigs  born  alive  will  have  one  or 
more  swine  diseases?  In  addition,  a 
large  percentage  will  be  set-back  by 
either  internal  or  external  parasites, 
or  both.  The  shameful,  hurting  fact 
is  that  diseases  and  parasites  cost  our 
swine  producers  more  than  $700  mil- 
lion each  year.  Yes,  many  a  big  hog 
producer  has  been  licked  by  a  micro- 
scopic germ  or  a  small  worm.  Pro- 
ducers must  not  adopt  the  attitude 
that  "what  I  can't  see  can't  hurt  me," 
because  an  ultra-microscopic  virus 
may  be  lying  in  wait  to  deliver  the 
knock-out  punch.  A  few  producers, 
however,  still  adopt  this  near-sighted 
attitude,  which  is  pretty  much  like 
the  ostrich  who  sticks  his  head  in  the 
sand  so  he  can't  see  danger. 

Let's  get  our  heads  out  of  the 
ground  and  face  facts.  Where  the  real 
"rub"  comes  in — literally  for  the 
lousy,  mangy  pig,  as  well  as  finan- 
cially for  the  swine  producer — is  that 
poor  sanitation  is  the  biggest  disease 
and  parasite  danger  to  hogs.  Begin- 
ners in  the  hog  business  sometimes 
have  the  idea  that  the  hog,  by  nature, 
is  a  nasty  animal  and  that  there's  no 
need  to  try  to  help  him  keep  clean.  I 
once  heard  a  veterinarian  say  that  a 
hog  is  no  nastier  than  the  man  who 
raises  him!  Actually,  I  have  found 
through  years  of  work  with  hogs 
that,  if  given  half  a  chance,  hogs 
are  very  clean  animals.  There's  no 
substitute  for  good  sanitation — no  an- 
tibiotic, wonder  drug,  or  feeding  sys- 
tem will  overcome  poor  sanitation. 
14 


It's  reassuring,  however,  to  know  that 
most  swine  ailments  can  be  pre- 
vented by  correct  feeding;  proper 
shelter;  good  equipment;  and  cleanli- 
ness of  houses,  lots,  and  pastures.  In- 
deed, hog  health  does  make  hog 
wealth! 

Sometimes  we  need  some  kind  of 
yardstick  to  measure  our  progress,  to 
tell  us  how  well  or  poorly  we  are 
progressing.  This  is  very  true  in  the 
hog  business,  as  well  as  all  other 
types  of  farming.  We  need  to  check 
periodically  to  see  how  we're  doing. 
One  good  way  is  to  apply  a  little  sim- 
ple arithmetic:  If  your  pigs  that  are 
over  three  months  of  age  don't  weigh 
at  least  1.2  pounds  for  each  day  of 
their  age,  something's  wrong. 

For  example,  a  five-month-old  pig 
should  weigh  at  least  180  pounds 
( 1 50  days  x  1.2  lbs.)  under  good  man- 
agement practices.  Occasionally,  a 
producer  finds  that  limited  feeding 
fits  his  feed  supply  and  marketing 
program  better  than  full  feeding;  in 
such  cases,  the  rule  will  not  hold  true. 
However,  if  your  stock  is  of  good 
performance-tested  breeding  and  you 
are  following  a  feeding  program  de- 
signed to  get  your  pigs  to  market  at 
an  early  age,  yet  your  pigs  are  falling 
short  of  the  weight  mark,  then  a  thor- 
ough check  of  your  sanitation  prac- 
tices is  in  order. 

There  are  a  number  of  health 
handicaps  which  lower  the  efficiency 
of  swine  production.  These  include: 
(1)  infectious  diseases,  (2)  parasites 
— both  internal  and  external,  and  (3) 
nutritional  deficiencies.  Any  one  of 
these  could  cause  you  to  fall  short  of 
the  1.2  pound  per  day  goal.  However, 
the  latter,  which  includes  such  things 
as  parakeratosis,  can  be  ruled  out 
with  an  adequate  and  well-balanced 
ration;  that  is,  provided  the  pigs  have 
not  been  set-back  with  a  disease  or 
parasite  to  the  point  where  they  are 
unable  to  utilize  the  nutritive  mate- 
rials in  their  feed. 

This  exception  occasionally  occurs. 
For  example,  in  coccidiosis,  micro- 
scopic protozoan  organisms  (known 
as  coccidia)  invade  the  cells  in  the  in- 
testinal wall.  They  thicken  the  wall 
to  the  point  that  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  for  the  various  feed  nutri- 
ents to  pass  through  the  intestinal 
wall  for  utilization  by  the  body. 

Health  handicaps  caused  by  dis- 
eases and  parasites  are  often  strictly 
filth-born.  Some  of  the  general 
symptoms  of  filth-born  pig  troubles 


are  runtiness,  rough  hair,  scouring, 
thumps,  coughing,  and  tucked-in 
middles.  Necro  (bullnose  and  sore 
mouth)  and  worms  are  the  most  com- 
mon disease  and  parasite  resulting 
from  poor  sanitation.  But,  they  head 
a  long  list! 

In  the  June,  1960,  National  Live 
Stock  Producer,  Dr.  J.  B.  Herrick 
discussed  many  of  the  major  diseases 
and  parasites  that  give  trouble  in  the 
swine  enterprise.  So,  rather  than  re- 
present these  diseases  at  this  time, 
let's  limit  our  discussion  to  what  you 
can  do  to  prevent  or  overcome  losses 
from  diseases  and  parasites.  The  list 
of  such  precautionary  measures  is 
long,  but  we  will  try  and  cover  the 
major  considerations. 

7.  Don't  raise  pigs  on  the  same 
ground  year  after  year.  Keep  hogs 
off  lots  and  pastures  that  have  had 
pigs  on  them  during  the  past  12 
months.  If  at  all  possible,  those  old 
lots  and  pastures  should  be  cultivated 
during  the  intervening  year. 

2.  It  will  help  to  completely  vacate 
your  central  swine  barn  for  30  days 
at  least  once  each  year.  During  that 
time,  the  barn  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  a  steam  jenny  or  with 
hot  lye  water  and  plenty  of  "elbow 
grease,"  which  should  be  followed  by 
a  complete  spraying  with  an  ap- 
proved disinfectant.  This  will  help 
prevent  the  build-up  of  a  detrimental 
"disease  level"  in  the  barn  that  will 
soon  become  a  difficult  problem. 

3.  Isolate  all  sick  and  new  stock 
and  also  show  animals  returned  from 
live  stock  shows  and  fairs.  It  is  wise 
to  establish  quarantine  quarters  that 
are  somewhat  removed  from  your 
regular  swine  area  for  this  purpose. 
When  bringing  in  new  breeding  stock, 
regardless  of  source,  isolate  them  for 
a  period  of  at  least  30  days  and  have 
them  tested  for  brucellosis  to  be  sure 
they  are  "clean"  before  exposing  your 
herd. 

4.  Dispose  of  all  dead  pigs  immedi- 
ately; don't  leave  them  lying  in  the 
pen  until  it's  convenient  to  remove 
them- — this  should  take  first  priority. 
The  best  way  to  dispose  of  dead  pigs 
is  to  burn  them.  Second  best  is  to 
bury  them  deeply;  cover  the  carcass 
with  quick  lime  and  make  sure  that 
at  least  three  feet  of  earth  covers  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  carcass.  If  sev- 
eral animals  have  died  in  the  same 
area,  change  remaining  animals  to 
other  pens  or  pasture. 


5.  Use  a  disinfectant  pool  or  guard 
at  entrances  to  hog  barn  or  hog 
houses.  A  burlap  bag  saturated  with 
crude  oil  and  creosol  placed  in  a 
shallow  pan  works  fine. 

6.  It  will  pay  to  limit  visitors  to 
your  hog  lots  and  buildings.  A  good 
investment  is  several  spare  pairs  of 
rubber  overshoes  and  boots  of  various 
sizes  which  can  be  furnished  visitors 
for  necessary  trips  on  the  premises. 

7 .  Think  twice  before  visiting  a  sick 
herd — and  then  don't  do  it!  Always  a 
great  temptation  to  try  to  diagnose 
your  neighbor's  troubles,  but  it's  best 
to  leave  this  up  to  his  veterinarian. 
This  may  help  prevent  the  neighbor's 
troubles  from  becoming  yours  also. 

8.  If  your  feed  is  secured  in  second- 
hand bags,  be  sure  the  bags  have  been 
sterilized  prior  to  reuse. 

9.  If  you  are  feeding  garbage,  cook 
it.  Regardless  of  previous  processing, 
all  garbage  should  be  cooked  at  a 
temperature  of  at  least  212°F.  for  at 
least  30  minutes  before  it  is  used  for 
feeding  hogs.  Failing  to  take  this 
basic  precaution  is  simply  inviting 
cholera  and  vesicular  exanthema  to 
your  farm. 

10.  Vaccinate  against  cholera,  but 
use  an  attenuated  virus  (like  the  rab- 
bit-produced vaccines)  rather  than 
the  old  virulent  hog  cholera  virus.  If 
you  immunize  swine  on  your  farm 
with  the  virulent  virus  and  don't  im- 
munize all  of  them,  those  that  aren't 
immunized  will  develop  hog  cholera 
from  exposure  to  those  that  were  vac- 
cinated with  the  virulent  virus.  The 
rabbit-produced  vaccines  are  best 
used  at  two  weeks  before  to  two 
weeks  after  weaning. 

/  7.  If  erysipelas  has  occurred  previ- 
ously on  your  farm,  it  will  pay  to  ad- 
minister bacterin  to  all  breeding  stock 
each  year  and  to  all  pigs  two  weeks 
before  or  two  weeks  after  weaning. 
The  bacterin  may  be  administered  as 
early  as  one  week  of  age  if  a  break 
is  encountered. 

72.  Blood  test  the  entire  breeding 
herd  each  year  for  brucellosis.  Re- 
member that  the  blood  serum  agglu- 
tination test  is  more  effective  in  diag- 
nosing infection  in  the  herd  than  in 
the  individual  animal.  If  positive  re- 
actors are  found,  it's  best  to  consider 
that  the  entire  herd  is  infected  rather 
than  the  positively  reacting  animals 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two) 
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Hang  Horseshoe  Right  Side  Up 


New  Light  on 
Farm  Folklore 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME  when 
farmers  resorted  to  magic,  fan- 
tasy and  superstition  in  treat- 
ing diseases  of  cattle  and  other  farm 
animals.  Superstition  also  ran  rife 
in  certain  formulas  to  be  followed  to 
bring  good  luck  to  the  farmer,  to 
avoid  misfortune  and  to  ward  off  the 
danger  of  live  stock  being  attacked 
by  wild  animals. 

•  Some  of  the  basic  beliefs  date  back 
to  times  before  Christ.  The  practice 
of  driving  cattle  through  the  smoke 
of  fires  to  cure  disease  was  employed 
by  the  Romans  and  the  belief  was 
apparently  handed  down  through  the 
centuries. 

The  Romans  drove  their  cattle  over 
low  burning  piles  of  laurel,  grass, 
pinewood,  branches  of  olive  trees  in 
order  to  purify  the  animals  and  drive 
out  disease.  Hundreds  of  years  later 
the  peoples  of  many  nations  were 
following  this  basic  superstition  with 
few  changes  in  its  operation. 

One  of  the  most  widespread  prac- 
tices was  to  kill  and  burn  an  animal 
when  disease  ran  rampant  through 
the  herd.  The  superstition  appar- 
ently emanated  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  and  the  Jewish  practice  of 
sacrificing  goats,  or  lambs,  even 
though  the  purpose  of  these  sacrifices 
in  Biblical  times  was  a  deeply  re- 
ligious one.  The  thought  behind  the 
formula  used  later  by  primitive  and 
then  by  civilized  peoples,  was  that 
by  sacrificing  one  of  the  herd  through 
which  disease  was  taking  its  toll, 
the  murrain  as  they  termed  it,  would 
cease. 

Evil  Eye  Got  the  Blame 

The  animal  selected  for  the  sacri- 
fice was  driven  around  the  pasture 
several  times.  Magic  herbs  had  been 
tied  in  bunches  around  the  neck  of 
the  victim.  This  tying  was  accom- 
panied by  highly  superstitious  rites 
and  ritual.  The  belief  was  that  the 
disease  would  be  attracted  away  from 
the  herd  and  into  the  herbs. 

Then  the  animal  was  killed  by  the 
medicine  man  in  primitive  countries, 
or  by  the  priest  or  some  official  of 
the  community  in  civilized  nations. 
Next  the  clusters  of  herbs  were  re- 
moved and  fastened  to  the  gateways 
of  the  pastures  to  prevent  the  disease 
from  returning  to  the  herd.  Then  the 
remains  of  the  animal  were  burned. 

This  peculiar  rite  was  barbaric 
since  the  animal  selected  was  burned 
alive.  The  motive  back  of  this  prac- 
tice was  that  the  disease  which  had 
attacked  the  herd  was  caused  by  the 
Evil  Eye,  a  superstition  which  people 
had  believed  in  ever  since  prehistoric 
times.  Burning  alive  was  the  formula 
followed  to  drive  out  the  Evil  Eye. 
The  same  method  of  execution  was 
meted  out  to  human  victims  who 
were  accused  of  practicing  witchcraft. 

Rural  people  used  to  believe  that 
sickness  among  cattle  or  other  farm 
animals  was  caused  by  a  spell  cast 
by  someone  in  the  community.  The 
trouble  generally  was  attributed  to  a 
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witch  and  a  painstaking  investiga- 
tion was  carried  out  to  locate  the 
culprit.  But  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant necessary  step  was  to  burn 
alive  one  of  the  beasts  from  the  af- 
flicted herd.  The  superstition  gained 
sway  that  in  burning  the  animal 
alive,  the  power  of  whatever  witch 
was  casting  the  spell  would  be 
burned  away  and  in  some  instances, 
the  witch  herself  would  suddenly  be 
assaulted  by  fire  and  consumed. 

This  belief  was  strengthened  in  one 
locality,  when  at  about  the  same  time 
that  a  calf  was  being  burned  alive  to 
drive  out  the  spell  of  sickness,  a 
woman  suspected  of  witchcraft  was 
burned  to  death  by  a  sudden  fire  in 
her  home. 

Women  Were  Bad  Luck 

An  odd  superstition  prevailed 
among  Irish  farmers.  It  was  founded 
on  a  prediction  that  "in  driving  your 
cattle  to  market,  if  you  met  a  woman 
before  you  met  a  man,  it  would  bring 
bad  luck  to  the  selling."  So  deeply 
rooted  was  this  belief  among  Irish 
live  stock  raisers  that  they  took  every 
precaution  to  guard  against  such  an 
occurrence.  It  became  the  general 
practice  for  a  farmer  to  send  one  of 
his  men  down  the  road  before  he  be- 
gan to  drive  his  cattle  towards  the 
town.  As  soon  as  the  herd  was  on 
the  way,  the  man  sent  on  ahead 
would  face  about  and  walk  towards 
the  coming  drove.  Thus  it  would  be 
a  man  and  not  a  woman  who  was 
first  seen  on  the  drive. 

There  was  another  superstition 
connected  with  the  driving  of  a  herd 
of  cattle  to  market  and  one  that  in- 
stilled terror  to  the  house  owners  on 
the  route.  If  one  or  more  of  the  herd 
broke  away  and  headed  into  a  yard 
of  some  home  owner  it  was  a  sure 
sign  that  a  death  would  occur  in  that 
home  in  the  near  future.  People 
would  install  guards  in  front  of  their 
property  to  prevent  strays  or  animals 
that  bolted  the  herd  from  trampling 
their  gardens. 

Cows  are  sacred  in  India  and  other 
nations  where  the  Hindu  religion 
prevails.  The  basic  foundation  of 
Hinduism  is  the  belief  that  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  enters  the  body  of  a 
cow.  Hence  cows  are  held  sacred  in 
India.  To  harm  a  cow  is  dangerous. 
To  kill  a  cow  through  accident  or  de- 
sign could  arouse  the  wrath  of  a  mob 
of  fanatic  Indians.  Even  in  the  big 
cities  of  India,  cows  wander  through 
the  streets,  sometimes  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  impede  traffic.  Woe  to  the 
person  who  injures  one  of  these  ani- 
mals in  his  effort  to  make  headway 
through  a  congested  area.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  wait  until  the  cows  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  wander  off  into 
side  streets. 

There  were  many  superstitions  and 


magic  formulas  in  the  old  days  that 
had  to  do  with  horses.  The  horse 
figures  prominently  in  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology.  Many  of  the  im- 
mortals were  pictured  riding  firey 
steeds  into  the  realms  of  the  Gods. 
In  the  mythological  days  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  horse  was 
associated  with  thunder.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  noise  of  thunder 
was  caused  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses 
and  the  rumbling  of  the  chariots  as 
the  Gods  drove  through  the  upper 
world.  They  also  believed  that  light- 
ning was  the  whip  which  prodded  and 
sped  the  horses  on  their  way. 

Horses,  of  course,  were  subject  to 
animal  diseases  though  not  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  cattle.  It  was  considered  a 
serious  and  critical  misfortune  if  a 
horse  became  afflicted  with  disease 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  on  the  farm  was  done 
by  horses. 

Therefore,  magic  cures  were  used 
to  charm  disease  away  from  these 
animals.  In  some  provinces  of  Eng- 
land when  horses  fell  victims  to  a 
disease  of  the  feet  known  as  fellen 
or  foul,  the  farmers  felt  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  quickly  to  re- 
lieve the  situation. 

Orchard  Sod  "Cured"  Horses 

The  owner  of  the  afflicted  horse 
went  at  midnight  into  his  orchard 
and  dug  up  a  piece  of  sod  at  the  foot 
of  the  largest  apple  tree.  This  sod  was 
then  suspended  from  the  topmost 
branch  of  the  tree.  All  of  this  pro- 
cedure had  to  be  done  in  silence  and 
the  farmer  had  to  perform  it  alone, 
with  no  companion  to  help  him.  The 
superstition  was  that  as  the  sod  "mad- 
dered"  away,  as  they  termed  it,  the 
disease  would  leave  the  horses.  The 
provisions  of  this  superstition  were 
carried  out  widely  in  England  and 
the  success  of  the  formula  was 
vouched  for  by  many  farmers.  There 
were  priests  and  ministers  who  at- 
tested to  the  success  of  this  process. 
In  one  province  of  England  many 
people  ignored  any  other  remedy  for 
fellen  and  would  not  consult  a  vet- 
erinarian but  used  the  "graved  turf" 
idea  exclusively  and  believed  its  in- 
fallibility. 

As  in  the  case  of  cattle,  the  magic 


of  burying  one  of  the  horses  that  be- 
came diseased  was  followed.  At  first 
the  superstition  required  that  the 
horse  be  buried  alive.  Because  of  the 
cruelty  of  such  practice,  the  super- 
stition was  modified  and  it  was  later 
considered  sufficient  to  bury  one  of 
the  dead  horses. 

There  were,  of  course,  more  super- 
stitions concerning  the  horseshoe  than 
the  horse  itself.  The  horseshoe  as  a 
good  luck  charm  has  been  used  from 
prehistoric  times.  On  some  farms  to- 
day, you  can  find  horseshoes  nailed 
over  the  doors  of  the  barn,  the  house, 
the  chicken  coop.  A  horseshoe  fixed 
to  the  mast  of  a  ship  would,  according 
to  the  belief  of  sailors,  protect  that 
ship  from  harm. 

Horseshoe  Luck  Legends 

There  are  several  theories  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  magic  of  the 
horseshoe.  Some  authorities  state  that 
the  idea  came  from  the  old  Jewish 
feast  of  the  Passover.  The  blood 
which  was  daubed  on  the  door  post 
of  each  house  was  supposed  to  form 
an  arch  with  the  points  upward.  In- 
asmuch as  the  horseshoe  resembled 
the  symbol  used  in  the  Passover  the 
belief  developed  that  the  crescent 
shape  of  the  horseshoe  would  be  a 
charm  to  bring  good  luck.  One  must 
also  realize  that  the  horseshoe  is 
made  of  iron  and  for  centuries  super- 
stitious people  believed  iron  was  a 
repellent  to  witches  and  the  Evil  Eye. 

According  to  another  legend,  the 
good  luck  superstition  of  the  horse- 
shoe emanatedJrom  the  mythological 
tale  of  the  Devil  and  St.  Dunstan.  St. 
Dunstan  was  famed  as  a  blacksmith. 
The  story  relates  that  one  day  the 
Devil  came  to  St.  Dunstan  and  asked 
to  have  his  hooves  shod.  The  good  St. 
Dunstan  recognized  this  strange  crea- 
ture as  the  devil.  He  realized  that  to 
work  upon  Satan  it  would  be  best  to 
have  him  in  a  position  where  he  could 
not  in  any  way  fight  back.  The  good 
saint,  therefore,  fastened  the  devil  to 
the  wall.  He  then  proceeded  to  work 
on  the  hooves  and  in  righteous  wrath 
worked  with  cruel  roughness  and 
produced  such  agonizing  torture  to 
the  devil  that  he  roared  for  mercy. 
Before  St.  Dunstan  would  release  the 
devil  he  exacted  a  promise  that  the 
devil  would  never  enter  a  place 
where  he  saw  a  horseshoe  displayed. 

Other  authorities  state  that  the 
magic  of  the  horseshoe  came  to  Eng- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Five) 
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Five  Former  Secretaries  Report  On 


Agriculture  in  an  Uneasy  World 


FIVE  FORMER  SECRETARIES 
of  Agriculture — Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace, Claude  R.  Wickard,  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  Charles  F.  Brannan,  and 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  —  focused  the 
weight  of  their  combined  experience 
and  judgment  toward  the  solution  of 
the  farm  problem  in  a  forum  on 
"Agriculture  in  an  Uneasy  World" 
during  the  46th  annual  Farmers' 
Week  held  early  in  February  at 
Michigan  State  University. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  each  for- 
mer secretary  was  allotted  12  minutes 
to  cover  three  major  points — what 
they  had  done,  and  why,  and  what 
they  proposed  for  the  future  of  U.  S. 
agriculture. 

Here  are  the  highlights: 

Henry  A.  Wallace— 

Every  Secretary  should  have  a  fixed 
goal.  In  my  case,  I  wanted  farmers  to 
get  equality  of  bargaining  power  and 
parity  of  income  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  soil  fertility  and 
feeding  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  more  abun- 
dantly. 

In  1933,  when  I  became  Secretary, 
the  situation  was  so  desperate  that 
even  the  farm  organizations,  many 
insurance  companies,  and  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  behind 
me  in  getting  active  legislation  from 
the  Congress.  A  Secretary  soon  dis- 
covers, however,  that  Senators  and 
Congressmen  often  sympathize  much 
more  with  high  pressure,  special  in- 
terest groups  than  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  The  Secretary,  there- 
fore, must  balance  off  a  large  num- 
ber of  conflicting  forces  and  usually 
ends  up  by  pleasing  no  one  complete- 

ly. 

My  Ever  Normal  Granary  legisla- 
tion of  1938  was  based  upon  crop 
loans  of  52  to  75%  of  parity.  The  great 
needs  of  World  War  II,  however,  used 
up  the  supplies  accumulated  in  the 
Ever  Normal  Granary  and  farmers 
were  assured  of  a  good  price  for 
everything  they  raised. 

When  I  left  my  post  in  1940,  one 
worker  on  the  land  could  support  10 
people.  Today  one  farm  worker  can 
support  25  people.  In  other  words, 
since  1940  farm  workers  have  been 
increasing  their  efficiency  at  the  rate 
of  4.3%  per  year.  For  60  years  prior 
to  1940,  farm  worker  efficiency  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  1.2%  annually. 
At  present,  both  U.  S.  and  world  pop- 
ulation is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
1.6%  annually. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  American 
farm  worker  is  not  carrying  his  share 
of  the  world's  burden.  Russia  will 
overtake  us  in  many  industrial  fields 
before  she  begins  to  catch  up  with  us 
in  agricultural  efficiency.  Here  we 


are  supreme  and  are  likely  to  remain 
that  way  for  a  long  time. 

During  the  past  13  years,  net  farm 
income  has  gone  down  over  35% 
whereas  non-farm  income  has  gone 
up  more  than  60%.  Prior  to  World 
War  II,  the  income  of  live  stock 
farmers  went  up  and  down  almost 
precisely  in  step  with  the  total  pay 
rolls  of  labor.  Since  1946,  pay  rolls 
of  labor  have  left  live  stock  farm  in- 
come far,  far  behind.  The  bargaining 
power  of  labor  has  out-distanced  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  farmer  and 
the  gap  continually  widens. 

The  surpluses  accumulated  during 
the  past  10  years  are  due  largely  to  a 
rapidly  expanding-  technology.  The 
problem  is  to  turn  these  vast  sur- 
pluses into  a  blessing  instead  of  a 
curse.  Public  Law  480,  passed  in  1954, 
is  one  mechanism  for  doing  this. 

Looking  ahead  10  years,  I  feel  that 
all  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  will 
have  to  recognize  that  government  is 
in  the  agricultural  business  to  stay.  I 
don't  like  it.  Farmers  don't  like  it. 
But  how  else  will  farmers  get  equal- 
ity of  bargaining  power  without  help 
from  the  government? 

The  bargaining  power  of  both  cor- 
porations and  labor  comes  largely 
from  government.  If  minimum  wages 
are  guaranteed,  farmers  will  insist  on 
minimum  prices.  They  will  never  get 
parity  of  income  as  defined  in  the 
campaign.  If  they  could  be  sure  of 
half  that  amount  year  in  and  year  out, 
they  would  be  lucky.  As  long  as  there 
are  subsidies  direct  or  indirect  to 
powerful,  monied  or  non-farm 
groups,  farmers  will  want  their 
equalizer. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  future  will  be  subject  to  greater 
pulling  and  hauling  than  any  previ- 
ous Secretary.  His  only  safety  lies  in 
defining  his  goals  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  he  lays  down  his  office  he 
can  feel: 

•  He  has  done  his  part  to  improve 
the  soil  of  the  nation. 

•  His  use  of  government  power  has 
enabled  U.  S.  farmers  to  feed  our 
people  and  to  bargain  more  success- 
fully in  the  market  place. 

•  His  use  of  government  surpluses 
and  surplus  legislation  has  made  our 
country  safer  at  home  and  abroad. 

•  He  has  maintained  the  forward 
march  of  agricultural  technology. 

•  He  has  increased  the  pride  of 
farmers  in  their  calling. 

•  He  has  cooperated  with  his  fel- 
low cabinet  members  in  serving  the 
welfare  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  give  life  to  these  eight 
goals,  he  must  get  the  best  judgment 
of:  Farm  organization  leaders,  Land 
Grant  College  technicians  and  farm 
management  experts;  Key  men  from 


Congress;  Farm  economists  in  USDA; 
Agriculturally-minded  men  in  the 
State  Department;  Commodity  and 
Cooperative  leaders  who  are  well 
posted  on  the  details  of  the  great  sur- 
plus crops  produced  on  20  million  or 
more  acres;  Experts  in  the  Livestock- 
Feed  Grain  Complex. 

Claude  R.  Wickard— 

I  thought  my  job  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (always  within  the  policies  of 
the  President)  was  to  advocate  or 
undertake  those  measures  which 
would,  so  far  as  possible,  fill  the  na- 
tion's needs  for  food  and  fiber. 

With  the  advent  of  price  controls 
during  the  1940's,  farmers  felt  that 
their  prices  were  being  held  down 
more  than  those  of  other  essential 
industries  and  more  than  wages.  Poor 
food  distribution,  hoarding,  sharply 
higher  consumer  incomes  and  fewer 
items  other  than  food  to  buy  made 
rationing  of  a  few  food  items  neces- 
sary. Rationing  was  unheard  of  in 
America.  People  became  frightened. 
Both  consumers  and  producers 
pointed  their  fingers  at  me  as  the 
one  to  blame  for  what  they  feared 
would  be  food  shortages. 

If  nothing  else,  I  was  impartial.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  everyone  angry 
with  me. 

American  farmers  broke  all  records 
for  production.  The  American  Agri- 
cultural Revolution  —  which  started 
with  the  tractor,  hybrid  corn,  liming, 
fertilization,  better  research  and  ex- 
tension services — helped  us  through 
World  War  II,  the  rehabilitation  of 
Western  Europe  after  the  war  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  It  is  the  basic  cause 
of  our  present  farm  problem. 

During  the  past  20  years  we  have 
increased  total  agricultural  produc- 
tion 47%;  our  production  per  acre 
44%  and  our  production  per  worker 
200%.  Industry  cannot  boast  of  such 
increases  in  efficiency.  Our  produc- 
tion has  been  increasing  annually 
about  4%  faster  than  our  population. 

The  Agricultural  Revolution  which 
was  created  by  our  advanced  re- 
search, our  ingenuity,  our  superior 
educational  processes  and  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  farming,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  the  same  forces 
which  created  it.  This  could  happen 
if  American  farmers  are  forced  or  en- 
couraged to  continue  producing  for  a 
market  that  does  not  exist. 

Even  if  food  is  cheap,  we  Amer- 
icans refuse  to  eat  more  than  1,500 
pounds  per  capita  per  year,  and  our 
doctors  tell  us  that  is  too  much. 

Basically,  the  problem  is  to  bring 
production  and  effective  demand  into 
balance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  farm 
prices  go  low  enough  and  stay  low 
enough,  that  there  will  be  a  reduc- 


tion in  production.  But  I  call  this  the 
bankruptcy  route  and  I  don't  believe 
that  the  nation  can  afford  it. 

We  have  had  a  50%  increase  in 
farm  exports,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  dumping  our  farm  production  on 
the  international  market  at  low  prices 
and  easy  terms  is  costly  to  taxpayers 
and  irritating  to  farmers  producing 
these  products  in  other  nations.  There 
are  estimates  that  60  million  Chi- 
nese will  die  of  malnutrition  this 
year;  and  Russian  Premier  Khrush- 
chev is  purging  farm  leaders  for  the 
failure  of  the  Russian  Food  Program. 

To  be  successful  in  reducing  pro- 
duction, the  free  price  plan  —  the 
bankruptcy  plan  —  must  ultimately 
reduce  the  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation,  or  both.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  method  is  undesirable  and 
potentially  dangerous.  The  sensible 
thing  is  to  use  a  government  program 
to  achieve  the  same  result  in  an  or- 
derly manner  insofar  as  land  retire- 
ment is  concerned. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson — 

All  citizens  should  understand  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  pri- 
marily an  administrative  officer  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  government. 
The  primary  Responsibility  for  gov- 
ernment farm  policy  determination 
really  rests  with  the  Congress  and 
the  farmers'  own  organizations. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  in- 
sisted that  the  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral farm  organizations  shoulder 
their  rightful  responsibility  in  policy 
formulation.  This  they  did.  The  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1948 — that  part  which 
was  not  a  plain  one-year  extension  of 
existing  law  —  providing  for  price 
supports  related  to  the  supply- 
demand  situation  and  a  modernized 
parity  formula,  was  the  direct  out- 
growth of  these  efforts.  It  is  a  shame 
that  this  legislation  was  not  allowed 
to  become  operative  at  the  time  of 
its  passage.  Many  subsequent  sur- 
plus problems  would  have  been 
avoided — or  substantially  reduced. 

I  would  approach  the  future  with 
essentially  the  same  outlook  I  had 
in  1947,  however,  when  I  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  adopt  a 
practical  policy  for  American  agri- 
culture. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  discus- 
sions of  farm  programs  in  post-war 
years  has  focused  primarily  on  the 
question  of  price  supports  —  whether 
they  should  be  rigid  or  flexible.  The 
great  argument  largely  ignores  the 
fact  that  price  supports  by  them- 
selves do  not  provide  the  complete 
and  effective  kind  of  farm  program 
needed  by  agriculture  and  the  nation- 
al economy. 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty) 
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FIRESTONE  POWERIZED  TRACTION  BARS 


bite  in  deeper,  come  out  cleaner 

Take  a  close  look  at  this  tire.  Note  its  traction  bars  are  slightly  curved, 
and  tapered  toward  the  center  of  the  tire.  It's  this  design  that  gives 
Firestone  a  dynamic  edge  in  traction.  We  call  it  Powerized  traction 
because  Firestone  traction  bars  flex  to  kick  off  excess  soil  before  taking 
a  fresh  bite.  Result:  Firestones  pull  in  all  kinds  of  going.  In  fields 
across  America,  Firestone's  pulling  action  has  been  farm-proved  tops! 

And  traction's  not  all.  New  Firestone  Rubber-XF  gives  so  much  longer 
wear  that  it's  almost  like  getting  a  spare  with  every  pair  in  increased 
road  life.  Firestone  Flex- Fortified  sidewalls  protect  from  cracks  and 
breaks.  Firestone  Shock-Fortified  cord  guards  against  impact  damage. 
And  only  Firestone  loans  you  brand-new  tractor  tires  to  use  when 
yours  go  in  for  retreading  or  repairs.  Buy  farm-proved  Firestones  at 
your  Firestone  Dealer,  Store  or  service  station.  Always  a  year  to  pay. 

Tune  in  Eyewitness  to  History  every  Friday  evening,  CBS  Television  Network 


FARMER  APPROVED 

IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


FIRST  IN  FARM  TIRE  NEEDS 

Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •  MARCH,  1961 


Donald  Nutsch  of  Jerome,  Idaho,  says:  "We  like 
Firestones  for  their  traction  and  long  wear.  Fire~ 
stone  treads  clean  out  best  and  pull  well  in  our 
sandy  loam  and  volcanic  ash.  We're  partial  to  the 
fine  field  service  we  get,  too,  from  our  Firestone 
dealer — John  Hosman  Tire  and  Battery." 
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mv  calves.  I  wouldn't  think  of 


"You  should  see  how  husky 


Says  Leonard  Victoria,  P 
Orient,  Iowa  V 


"If  all  farmers  could  see  how  husky  my  calves  are,  and  their  pretty 
bloom,  they  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  in  securing  a  feeder  from 
you.  I  would  not  think  of  doing  without  it." 


Creep  Feed  for  More  Profits! 

UPGRADE  your  calves  for  extra  profits  with 
Brower's  Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Get  heavier  weight 
and  better  finish  at  weaning  —  off  to  market 
earlier  at  big  feed  savings.  Weather-tight  — 
keeps  feed  dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly 
at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle,-  stalls  fold  at  top  for 
easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids;  hopper 
and  trough  of  rust-resisting  Armco  Zincgrip. 

•  LOW  IN  PRICE... WRITE  FOR  EASY 
TIME  PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2384,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  literature  and  prices  on: 

□  Calf  Creep  Feeder  □  "Kleen  Feed"  Cattle  Feeder. 


Nan 


Street  or  RFD_ 
Town  


CALF  CREEP 
FEEDER 


KEEPS  COWS  OUT 
...SAVES  FEED 
• 

BIG  CAPACITY  — 
SAVES  TIME,  WORK 
• 

BIG  ROOMY  STALLS 
CALVES  EAT  FREELY; 
GAIN  FASTER 
• 

AVAILABLE  IN  2  SIZES 

Double  stall  creep  feeder  holds 
30  bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves;  single  stall  creep  feeder 
holds  12  bushels,  takes  care  of 
20  calves. 


-State- 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  satv  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


DO  YOU  WANT 

20%  M°re  Ca|v«? 
25%  M°re  Mi|k? 

For  more  than  50  years,  the 
GRAHAM  SCHOOL  for  CATTLEMEN 
(Beef  &  Dairy)  has  trained  thousands 
of  Dairymen,  Herdsmen  and  Breeders 
to  increase  profits  by  right  methods  of 
Cattle  Care  and  Herd  Management. 

NO  TRICKS,  NO  GIMMICKS— JUST  PRACTICAL,  DOWN-TO-EARTH  INSTRUC- 
TIONS, DEMONSTRATIONS  and  ACTUAL  WORKING  EXPERIENCES  WITH 
LIVE  CATTLE! 

•  UNDERSTAND  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS  OF  CATTLE  •  REGULATE  HEAT 
PERIODS  •  CORRECT  STERILITY  •  TEST  BULL  SEMEN  •  DIAGNOSE 
PREGNANCY  •DELIVER  CALVES  SAFELY  •  REMOVE  AFTERBIRTHS 
WITHOUT  PULLING 


Ask  for  names  of  Graham  stu- 
dents in  your  locality;  talk  with 
them. 

JIMC  GIVEN  ON  TUITION 
LIFETIME  MEMBERSHIP 

RESULTS  GUARANTEED 


••MAIL  COUPON  TODAY*' 1 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL,  INC.,  Dept. 
Garnett,  Kansas. 


LP3 


Name  .... 
Address 
CITY   


State 


Inside 

^H^ir*        5%  Jfeft  ft  ftft  fgj^  ^  ■  Cft  ftft 

hfi  Philip  I«  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 

SPOKESMEN  FOR  THE  LIVE 
stock  industry  here  in  Washing- 
ton have  grown  increasingly  con- 
cerned as  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion rounds  out  its  appointments  to 
top  echelon  jobs  in  USDA  without 
naming  a  single  man  possessed  of  first 
hand  knowledge  or  experience  with 
the  industry's  problems.  Some  Texans 
have  gone  to  House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn,  the  Texas  Democrat  who 
helped  master  mind  the  successful 
election  campaign  of  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  They  have  sought 
to  enlist  the  assistance  of  Rayburn 
and  Johnson  in  getting  a  live  stock 
man  put  in  the  department. 

Going  down  the  list  of  USDA  of- 
ficials from  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orville  Lothrop  Freeman,  three-time 
governor  of  Minnesota  and  law  school 
graduate  whose  practical  experience 
in  agriculture  consists  of  boyhood 
summer  visits  to  his  grandfather's 
farm,  one  finds: 

Charles  S.  Murphy,  under  secretary 
of  agriculture:  Murphy  is  a  Washing- 
ton lawyer  who  formerly  served  as 
special  counsel  to  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  Born  in  Wallace,  N.  C,  on 
Aug.  20,  1909,  he  worked  his  way  thru 
the  Duke  University  law  school  as  a 
laborer  and  clerk  in  the  post  office. 
He  came  to  Washington  after  gradua- 
tion and  rose  to  assistant  legislative 
counsel  of  the  senate  in  the  following 
11  years. 

In  that  position,  he  helped  put  into 
legal  language  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  When  President 
Truman  moved  from  Capitol  Hill  to 
the  White  House,  Murphy  went  along 
as  his  administrative  assistant. 
Murphy  and  a  brother  own  a  750- 
acre  tobacco  farm  near  Durham,  N.  C. 
The  brother  lives  on  it  and  manages 
it. 

Dr.  James  T.  Ralph,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  for  agricultural 
stabilization:  Dr.  Ralph  had  just  been 
promoted  to  director  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
when  he  was  drafted  into  the  govern- 
ment. His  biography  says  that  he  was 
born  April  28,  1926,  in  Goodlettsville, 
Tenn.  and  "grew  up  on  a  general  live 
stock  and  fruit  farm  at  Goodlettsville, 
which  is  near  Nashville." 

Welch  Was  University  Dean 

He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
agriculture  from  Middle  Tennessee 
State  college,  a  master's  degree  in 
agricultural  economics  and  statistics 
from  Iowa  State  University,  and  his 
doctor's  degree  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics from  the  Food  Research  In- 
stitute of  Stanford  University.  Prior 
to  going  to  California,  he  was  an  as- 
sistant professor  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  for  federal-state 
relations:  Dr.  Welch  is  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, who  served  as  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky.  A  native  of  Win- 
field,  Tex.,  Dr.  Welch,  who  is  58, 
began  his  career  as  a  high  school 
principal  in  Mississippi  in  1928.  Six 
years  later  he  became  state  director 
of  adult  education  and  in  1937,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Sociology  at  Mississippi  State  college. 
His  college  degrees  are  in  economics. 
For  six  years,  he  served  as  economic 
advisor  to  National  Cotton  Council. 


John  Duncan  Jr.,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  for  Marketing  and 
Foreign  agriculture:  Mr.  Duncan,  who" 
is  43,  left  a  1,230  acre  Georgia  farm 
and  the  presidency  of  the  Georgia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  head 
USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice, and  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority. He  graduated  from  Emory 
University  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  economics  and  did  graduate  work 
in  agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  A  former  agricultural  ad- 
justment administration  assistant 
here  in  Washington,  Duncan  operates 
the  family  farm  in  partnership  with 
his  father.  His  father  now  manages 
the  "100-year-old  family  farm  which 
produces  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
corn,  oats,  live  stock,  and  pine  trees." 

Dr.  Willard  W.  Cochrane,  professor 
of  agricultural  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  farm  ad- 
visor to  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
during  the  1960  campaign,  will  be 
economic  advisor  to  Secretary  Free- 
man. 

Cochrane  is  Prize-Winning  Author 

Dr.  Cochrane,  46,  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Economics  Department 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  a 
long-time  advisor  to  Secretary  Free- 
man. He  is  the  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Economic 
Assn.,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  a  consultant  to  USDA,  first  to 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and 
currently  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

He  was  born  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  and 
grew  up  on  a  dairy  farm  in  that  state. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  with  a  bachelor's 
degree;  received  his  master's  degree 
from  Montana  State  College  and  be- 
came a  Littauer  Fellow  at  Harvard 
University  in  1941  receiving  his  doc- 
torate from  Harvard  in  1945. 

Dr.  Cochrane  began  in  1939  as  an 
economist  with  Farm  Credit  Adm. 
After  a  year  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  in 
1942,  he  returned  to  the  department 
as  an  economist  with  War  Food  Adm. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
and  books  including  the  prize  win- 
ning "Farm  Price  Gyrations — An  Ag- 
gregative Hypothesis,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  1947  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics.  He  has  co-authored  two 
books  "Economics  of  American  Agri- 
culture," and  "Economics  of  Con- 
sumption." He  is  also  the  author  of 
"Farm  Prices  —  Myth  or  Reality," 
written  in  1958.  Dr.  Cochrane  is  mar- 
ried. He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Herget 
Cochrane,  have  four  sons:  Wesley,  17; 
Stephen,  14;  James,  11;  Timothy,  6. 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 


•Mo-o-o-o-o-o-n  . . ." 
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Troubled  by  a  persistent 
scours  problem  that  was 
causing  heavy  death  losses 
before  weaning,  Ken  Kirby, 
manager  of  Meadowlake 
Farm,  Prospect,  Ky.,  tried 
the  new  nf-180  "Treat 
the  sow  to  protect  the 
pigs"  plan.  He  reports . . . 


"Now  we're  weaning 
twice  as  many  pigs! 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Fischer  Packing  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Meadow- 
lake  Farm  is  in  business  to  help  farmers  in  the  Fischer  purchasing  area 
produce  more  and  better-quality  hogs.  As  on  any  farm,  disease  can  be  a 
serious  problem  at  Meadowlake.  In  this  tape-recorded  interview,  Ken  Kirby 
tells  how  they  control  pig  scours  a  remarkable  new  way  .  .  .  by  treating 
their  sows  with  nf-180: 


Inside 
Washington 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Eighteen) 

John  A.  Baker,  Washington  direc- 
tor of  legislative  services  for  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  union,  will  be  direc- 
tor of  agricultural  credit  services. 

Horace  David  Godfrey,  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm  near  Waxhaw,  North 
Carolina,  and  who  got  his  farm  expe- 
rience producing  cotton,  small  grains, 
tobacco  and  fruits,  will  be  adminis- 
trator of  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service.  He  got  his  first  government 
job  in  1934  with  the  old  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  and  has 
held  a  series  of  farm  program  ad- 
ministration jobs  ever  since.  He  re- 
ceived USDA's  superior  service 
award  in  1957  for  outstanding  ad- 
ministrative performance. 

Secretary  Freeman  found  the  first 
farm  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the 
major  farm  groups,  which  President 
Kennedy  called  in  hopes  of  building 
unified  support  for  new  moves  to 
bolster  the  farm  economy,  produced 
more  discord  than  harmony.  (See 
Editorial) 

Meantime,  a  farm  policy  task  force 
reporting  directly  to  President  Ken- 
nedy recommended  that  the  govern- 
ment launch  a  big  government  land- 
retirement  program  such  as  was  ad- 
vocated by  Vice  President  Nixon  in 
his  farm  policy  speeches  in  the  1960 
campaign.  The  task  force  told  the 
President  that  farmers  probably 
would  not  support  the  rigid  "supply 
control"  program  Kennedy  advocated 
during  the  campaign. 

"We  believe,  however,  they  would 
support  a  comprehensive  land  retire- 
ment program,"  the  task  force  told  the 
President. 

These  actions  and  the  effect  they 
must  have  had  on  the  drafting  of  new 
Kennedy  farm  legislation  were  not 
the  only  roadblocks  to  Congressional 
consideration  of  a  new  farm  program. 
House  Agriculture  Committee  Chair- 
man Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.)  "voted 
wrong"  as  far  as  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration was  concerned  in  the 
fight  led  by  Speaker  Rayburn  to 
break  the  control  of  conservatives 
over  the  Hou?e  Rules  Committee.  He 
further  irritated  the  big  city  Demo- 
crats who  have  disliked  Cooley  for 
a  long  time.  Passage  of  any  Kennedy 
farm  bill  must  have  the  support  of 
the  city  Democrats. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
has  announced  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  buy  canned  pork  and 
gravy  as  part  of  its  program  to  ex- 
pand the  variety  of  foods  it  will  dis- 
tribute to  the  needy  families  in  the 
nation.  It  also  will  buy  dried  edible 
pea  beans,  and  dried  whole  egg  solids. 
USDA  also  has  asked  bids  from  proc- 
essors to  convert  government  sur- 
plus peanuts  into  peanut  butter  for 
food  for  the  poor. 

Meantime,  USDA  is  rushing  into 
shape  a  food  stamp  plan  under  which 
needy  families  will  be  given  stamps 
or  tokens  which  can  be  used  in  place 
of  money  to  obtain  any  food  they 
want  from  local  grocery  stores.  The 
department  expects  meat  producers 
to  be  among  the  biggest  beneficiaries 
of  the  food  stamp  plan 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D., 
Wash.)  has  been  joined  by  his  fellow 
Washington  Democrat,  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  this  year  in  the 
campaign  he  launched  a  year  ago  to 
establish  a  government  monument  to 
the  pig  who  started  and  became  the 
only  casualty  in  the  "Pig  War"  of 
1859.  The  senators  propose  to  make 
San  Juan  island  in  Puget  Sound,  off 
the  Washington  coast,  a  national 
monument.  Here  is  where  the  British- 
owned  pig  was  shot,  starting  a  seri- 
ous Canadian-United  States  bounda- 
ry dispute  known  as  The  Pig  War 
described  in  detail  in  this  column 
when  Magnuson  first  introduced  his 
bill  for  the  Pig  monument. 


Q.  Mr.  Kirby,  I  understand  you  re- 
cently had  a  serious  scours  problem. 
A.  Yes.  We  were  scrubbing  the  sows 
down  beforehand  and  were  washing 
the  farrowing  barn  every  day  .  .  . 
and  still  our  pigs  were  scouring.  We 
were  farrowing  about  10  pigs  per 
litter  and  were  weaning  only  about 
half  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  handle  this  prob- 
lem? 


"We  scrubbed  the  sows  down  .  . . 
and  still  the  pigs  scoured" 


MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Roils  revolve  much  slower  because 
they  are  fed  by  an  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hay. 
Leaves  are  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  same  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  of  MEYER  dealer. 

mEVER  mfG.  CO.  Box  7657  Morton, III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


A.  We  started  investigating,  and 
finally  ran  across  the  idea  of  clean- 
ing out  the  sow  inside  with  nf-180. 

Q.  How  did  you  use  nf-180? 

A.  We  used  a  sow  feed  containing 
nf-180  and  fed  this  about  a  week 
before  farrowing  and  2  weeks  after- 
ward. 

Q.  How  were  your  results? 
A.  Well,  we're  weaning  close  to  10 
pigs  per  litter.  So  we're  weaning 
twice  as  many. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference 
in  weaning  weights? 
A.  Before  we  started  on  the  nf-180 
program,  we  were  weaning  pigs 
around  20  to  25  lbs.  They  very 
seldom  got  to  25  lbs.  Now,  some  of 
our  recent  weanings  have  gone  as 
high  as  40  lbs.  Same  age  pigs,  too. 
I'd  say  the  average  weight  now  is 
around  30  to  35  lbs. 
Q.  Does  that  advantage  carry 
through  to  market? 

A.  Well,  before  we  were  on  the 
nf-180  program,  it  was  taking  rough- 
ly 52/2  to  6  months  to  feed  hogs  out 
for  market.  Now  we  can  get  them 
to  the  packing  house  right  around 


5  months,  and  every  now  and  then 
it  takes  only  4Y2  months.  So  we've 
cut  out  a  good  2  to  3  weeks. 
Q.  How  would  you  sum  up  your 
results? 

A.  If  your  sows  farrow  a  large  litter 
of  pigs  and  you  wean  a  good  num- 
ber and  have  high  weaning  weights, 
that's  what  we  call  results.  And  we 
feel  we  have  to  use  nf-180  to  get 
those  results.  We've  used  5  or  6 
different  kinds  of  medication,  and 
nf-180  eliminates  scours  quicker 
and  does  a  better  job  of  controlling 
the  problem. 

Protect  your  baby  pigs 
from  scours  with  this  new 
medication  concept 

Any  hog  raiser  with  a  scours  problem 
on  his  place  ...  or  interested  in  cutting 
death  losses  and  weaning  sturdier,  fast- 
er-gaining, heavier  pigs  .  .  .  should  try 
the  21-day  nf-180  sow-treatment  plan. 

This  is  the  plan:  Simply  feed  every 
sow  her  normal  ration  fortified  with 
nf-180  to  provide  150  grams  of  fura- 
zolidone per  ton  of  total  feed  for  21 
days.  Start  the  feed  one  week  before 
farrowing  and  continue  it  for  two  weeks 
after  farrowing. 

The  man  to  see  is  your  feed  dealer. 
He  has  complete  details  . . .  and  is  ready 
to  supply  an  nf-180  sow  ration.  Try  the 
plan  this  season.  You'll  never  again 
raise  pigs  without  it. 

HESS  &  CLARK 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 

Division  of  Richardson-Merrell  Inc. 

NC-6-22 


control 

HARDWARE  DISEASE 

wthARumen 
magnets 

good  for  the  life  of  your  cattle 

Experts  say  90%  of  your  cows  have 
internal  stray  metal,  frequent  cause  of 
off-feed,  costly  milk  loss— even  death. 
Control  hardware  disease  with  ARumen 
Magnets,  scientifically  designed  for  best 
results. 

SOLD  BY  leading  agricultural,  livestock 
and  veterinary  supply  houses  countrywide. 

A  product  of 
ARNOLD  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
Marengo,  Illinois 

Subsidiary  of  Allegheny  ludlum  Steel  Corporation 
Leading  Producer  of  Stainlei»  Steel  for  Dairy  U»e 
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St.  Louis  Producers 
Promotes  Salesmen 

rpHE  APPOINTMENT  OF  two  new 
heads  at  Producers  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Assn.,  National  Stock 
Yards,  111.,  was  recently  announced 
by  manager  H.  D.  Wright.  Joe  Fair- 
bairn  was  named  head  of  the  stocker 
and  feeder  division  to  succeed  E.  R. 
(Lee)  Divine,  who  retired  January 
2nd  after  39  years  with  St.  Louis  Pro- 
ducers. Larry  Hockaday  was  named 
head  sheep  salesman  on  February  1st 
when  M.  F.  "Rusty"  Rushton  resigned 
to  become  manager  of  Evansville 
Producers  Commission  Assn.,  Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


LARRY  HOCKADAY 


JOE  FAIRBAIRN 


E.  R.  DIVINE 


Fairbairn,  a  native  of  Galesburg  in 
Knox  Co.,  111.,  has  been  with  St.  Louis 
Producers  for  seven  years,  the  past 
five  as  steer  salesman.  A  1950  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Fairbairn  is  a 
World  War  II  veteran,  is  married  and 
has  a  son  and  daughter,  aged  3Vz 
and  1. 

Hockaday  is  also  a  native  Illinoisan 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  Since 
joining  St.  Louis  Producers  in  1934 
he  has  gained  wide  experience  in 
marketing  all  species  of  live  stock 
but  has  been  concentrating  on  sheep 
for  the  past  seven  years.  In  1960,  St. 
Louis  Producers'  sheep  department 
sold  81,891  head  of  sheep  and  lambs 
— more  than  any  other  firm  on  the 
National  Stock  Yards  market. 

A  World  War  II  veteran  who  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Major,  Hockaday  lives 
in  St.  Louis  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter Linda  Kay,  12. 
Another  daughter, 
Patricia,  18,  is  a 
freshman  at  the 
University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Divine's  retire- 
ment marked  the 
end  of  an  era  for 
St.  Louis  Produc- 
ers and  the  entire 
cooperative  live 
stock  principle.  In  1921,  a  Committee 
of  Fifteen  appointed  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  ap- 
proved by  a  national  conference  of 
live  stock  organizations  in  Chicago, 
recommended  that  cooperative  com- 
mission associations  b  e  formed  at 
each  of  the  principal  terminal  mar- 
kets in  order  to  provide  farmers  and 
stockmen  with  better  facilities  for 
selling  live  stock,  purchasing  stock- 
ers  and  feeders,  and  feeder  financing. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Assn.  commis- 
sioned Divine  to  explore  National 
Stock  Yards  for  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  marketing  organization 
there.  On  Jan.  2,  1922,  Divine  opened 
the  doors  of  St.  Louis  Producers  and 
has  seen  it  grow  to  one  of  the  largest 
live  stock  selling  organizations  in  the 
country  with  an  annual  business  in 
excess  of  $54  million.  It  is  the  lead- 
ing National  Stock  Yards  firm. 

"My  greatest  satisfaction  has  come 
from  seeing  the  cooperative  principle 
so  widely  accepted  by  farmers  and 
stockmen  and  in  following  the  prog- 
ress made  in  improving  beef  breeds 
and  feeding  methods  which  has  great- 
ly expanded  the  demand  for  beef 
products,"  Divine  said  upon  retiring. 

In  his  last  year  as  head  stocker  and 
feeder  buyer,  Divine's  department 
handled  a  total  of  33,398  animals  val- 
ued at  $2,464,532.— Ed.  W.  Smith. 
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LATEST  FEEDING  METHODS  CAN  HEL 

Important  trends  in  beef-cattle  feeding  include  the  use  of  (1)  low-roughage,  high-energy 
diets;  (2)  fermentation  feed  supplements,  and  (3)  additional  Vitamin  A  fortification.  These 
practices,  and  others  that  contribute  to  the  more  efficient  use  of  feed,  are  vitally  important 
when  one  considers  that  feed  represents  up  to  75%  of  the  cost  of  finishing  beef  for  market. 

BUT  ...  no  matter  how  well  a  ration  is  formulated,  unless  animals  are  in  top  physical 
condition  they  cannot  utilize  their  feed  to  full  advantage.  That's  why  successful  farm  feeders, 
as  well  as  commercial  feedlot  operators,  maintain  a  program  of  herd  health  to  prevent  the 
ailments  that  can  cut  into  NET  profit  and  keep  them  from  making  top  dollar  at  market  time* 


DYNAFAC 


CUTS  FEEDLOT  BLOAT  AND  SCOURS 


In  many  parts  of  the  country,  feeders  are  switching  to  the  use  of  low-roughage,  high-energy 
rations  from  start  to  finish  during  the  feeding  period.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  such  rations 
frequently  causes  bloat,  founder,  scours . . .  and  lost  profits ! 

LOW  ROUGHAGE. ..HIGH  CONCENTRATE ...  NO  BLOAT! 

The  addition  of  Dynafac  to  high-energy  rations  effectively  reduces  the  incidence  of  bloat. 
The  first  "chemobiotic"  developed  for  beef-cattle  rations,  Dynafac  helps  keep  cattle  on 
feed,  aids  in  increasing  growth  and  feed  conversion,  and  can  help  produce  lighter-weight 
cattle  faster  . . .  the  kind  that  produce  more  desirable,  nonwasty  primal  cuts.  Dynafac  is 
a  feed  additive  you  can't  afford  to  pass  up !  It  works  well  with  corn,  barley  or  milo-based 
rations  and  can  return  as  much  as  one  dollar  for  every  dime  invested ! 


Recommended  use  levels:  For  feeder  cattle  — 1.5  to  2  grams 
per  head  per  day.  For  beef  calves— .9  to  1  gram  per  head  per 
day  ...  a  cost  of  less  than  lc  per  day! 
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rOU  INCREASE  BEEF-CATTLE  PROFITS 

Vitamin  A  deficiency  is  but  one  of  these  profit-robbing  conditions.  And  feedlot  bloat  and 
scouring  .  .  .  especially  when  cattle  are  on  high-energy  rations  .  .  .  can  result  in  iess-than- 
maximum  weight  gains  and  feed  efficiency. 

To  improve  your  feeding  program  and  to  help  maintain  herds  in  good  health,  Merck 
now  offers  three  products:  DYNAFAC  —  STABIMIX  A  . . .  and  Agrozyme.  Read  about 
them  here.  Then,  for  further  information,  or  to  place  your  order,  contact  your  feed 

MERCK 

supplier  or  Merck  Feed  Products  Representative.  we  w 

Merck  Chemical  Division,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  New  Jersey  ^  K  W 


TO  HELP  PREVENT  OR  TREAT 

VITAMIN  A  DEFICIENCY 


STA 

Bl 

z 

IX@A 

Feedlot  rations,  which  do  not  contain  newly-harvested  top-quality  grains,  can  lose  much  of 
their  vitamin  A  content  before  reaching  the  feed  bunks.  This  lack  of  vitamin  A  can  weaken 
stockers'  and  feeders'  resistance  to  pinkeye,  respiratory  infections  and  diarrhea.  What's 
more,  animals  grazing  on  poor  range  or  pasture  . . .  especially  during  dry  spells  . . .  may 
also  suffer  from  A-avitaminosis.  Cows  on  vitamin  A-deficient  rations  may  abort  or  drop 
premature,  blind  or  weak  calves. 

Losses  due  to  vitamin  A  deficiency 
can  be  prevented!  Remove  doubts 
about  the  vitamin  A  content  or  avail- 
ability of  the  feedstuffs  you  use.  Give 
cattle  full  benefit  of  all  the  vitamin  A 
they  need  by  using  Stabimix  A!  It  is 
economical  to  use  and  stable  under  all 
conditions. 

Recommended  use  levels:  For  cattle 
of  all  ages-1,000-2,000  units  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  daily.  For  cows 
during  last  2  months  of  gestation  and 
first  3  months  of  lactation  —  15,000- 
20,000  units  per  cow  per  day. 

*  EC  1ST  Eft  E  0  TRADEMARK  OF  MERCK  A  CO..  INC.. 
fOR  A  STABILIZED  VITAMIN  A  FEE  0  SUPPLEMENT. 


AGROZYME 


FOR  TOP  WEIGHT-GAINS 

AND  FEED  EFFICIENCY 


llfttmo  TRADE  MAR 


This  modern  fermentation  feed  supplement,  when  added  to  beef-cattle  fattening  rations, 
increases  the  nutritional  value  of  low-moisture  corn  and  western  barley.  The  use  of 
Agrozyme  can  result  in  greater  liveweight  gains  and  increased  profit 
margins  over  feed  costs.  That  means  a  greater  return  for  each  feed 
dollar  you  invest! 

Growth  responses  stimulated  by  Agrozyme  have  been  recorded 
as  high  as  24%  . . .  feed  savings  as  great  as  12%  ...  and  extra  profits 
as  high  as  $10.60  per  finished  steer!  Profit-building  results  like  these 
have  been  substantiated  in  experiment  stations  and  commercial  feed 
lots  across  the  country. 

Agrozyme  belongs  in  your  feeding  program.  Why  not  set  up  your 
own  split-lot  trials  and  see  for  yourself? 

Recommended  use  level :  .0075  pounds  per  head  per  day. 


OF  MERCK  •  CO..  INC. 


Rushton  is  New 
Evansville  Manager 

HTHE  APPOINTMENT  OF  Millard 
F.  "Rusty"  Rushton  as  new  man- 
ager of  Evansville  Producers  Com- 
mission Assn.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  was 
announced  February  1st  by  the  asso- 
ciation's board  of  directors.  Rushton, 
57,  who  succeeds  Albert  H.  Ludwig, 
moves  to  Evansville  after  32  years 
with  Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111. 

Born  in  Oklahoma,  Rushton  grew 
up  on  farms  in  Mercer  and  Livingston 
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M.  F.  "Rusty"  Rushton 

counties,  Mo.,  and  graduated  from 
the  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  high  school  and 
the  University  of  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture.  He  began  his  tenure  with 
St.  Louis  Producers  as  a  hog  sales- 
man immediately  following  gradua- 
tion from  the  university  in  1928. 
Later  he  was  a  field  man  for  the  cat- 
tle department  and  for  the  past  16 
years  had  been  head  of  the  sheep  de- 
partment. While  with  St.  Louis  Pro- 
ducers, he  and  his  wife,  Marcelle, 
lived  in  Belleville,  111.,  where  they 
were  active  in  church  and  civic  af- 
fairs. 

At  the  37th  annual  meeting  of 
Evansville  Producers  scheduled  for 
April  12th  at  the  Vanderburgh  Coun- 
ty Rural  Center,  Rushton  will  make 
the  following  statements: 

•  Membership  in  the  tri-state  (In- 
diana, Illinois,  Kentucky)  area  served 
by  the  association  has  risen  to  11,750. 

•  Volume  of  live  stock  sold  in  1960 
at  the  Evansville  yards  was  378,497 
head,  as  compared  with  350,782  head 
in  1959.  By  species,  the  volume  was 
52,514  head  of  cattle;  7,695  calves; 
304,222  hogs,  and  14,066  sheep.  This 
was  the  first  year  for  any  firm  on  the 
Evansville  market  to  handle  more 
than  300,000  hogs.  Competing  with 
one  other  commission  firm,  Evans- 
ville Producers  in  1960  handled  49% 
of  the  total  receipts  on  the  market. 
The  agency's  share  of  beef  cattle  was 
42%;  hogs  51%;  calves  43%,  and 
sheep  58%. 

•  Valuation  of  all  species  sold  at 
the  Evansville  yards  was  $20,878,809, 
as  compared  with  the  1959  valuation 
of  $18,979,871. 

•  Volume  of  replacement  live  stock 
handled  at  the  agency's  Howell  Yards 
was  17,181,  as  compared  to  12,730  in 
1959.  By  species,  there  were  6,663 
head  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle; 
1.177  feeder  lambs  and  breeding 
ewes,  and  9,341  feeder  pigs. 

•  Valuation  of  species  handled  at 
the  Howell  yards  was  $965,426  as 
compared  to  $1,135,256  in  1959. 

•  Combined  valuation  of  live  stock 
handled  both  at  the  Evansville  and 
Howell  yards  was  $21,844,235  in  1960. 
Cost  of  selling  to  the  patron  was  .85 
of  1  %  and  the  agency  returned  a  net 
savings  for  the  year  of  $15,362  from 
a  total  income  of  $219,450. 

•  Sixteen  loans  were  made  to 
members  through  the  Producers  Live 
Stock  Credit  Corp.,  Chicago,  for  a 
total  amount  of  $105,204.  Amount  of 
loans  outstanding  as  of  Dec.  31,  1960, 
was  $101,773. — Davis  Gatlin. 
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TODAY'S  BIGGEST  VALUE 

IN  [MM©  HOG  FEEDERS... 


The  OAKES  "BIG-O"  offers  you  the 
Biggest  Value  in  round  hog  feeders 
because  it  is  made  with  features  that 
mean  lower  production  costs  for  you. 

Here  they  are . . . 

O  Heavy  Gauge  One-Piece  Spun  Steel  Base 
with  15  Year  Guarantee — with  steep  cone 
center  for  positive  feed  flow. 
Q  Extra  Wide  Feed  Trough  Lip- 
prevents  feed  loss. 
Q  Weather-shield  - 

protects  feed  from  moisture. 
Q  Positive  Screw-type  Feed  Control- 
easy  to  adjust  from  side  of  hopper. 
©  12  Big  Weather-proof  Feeder 
Openings — feed  any  size  hog. 
Q  One-Piece  Spun  Top— 

with  rolled  edge  —  Can  NOT  Blow  Off! 
Slide-  action  rods  allow  hopper  opening  to 
be  completely  uncovered  for  filling. 
O  Big  Capacity- Saves  Labor. 

3  Sizes:  40  bu.— 60  bu.— 80  bu. 

WRITE  for  FREE  /  ^ 
Catalog  brochure 


OAKES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

an  operation  of 
Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 
Box  1181  •  TIPTON,  INDIANA 


How  to  increase  meat,  wool 
production  from  range  lands 


Here's  a  wealth  of  valuable  information  on  range 
improvement,  livestock  management,  and  ranch  op- 
eration— for  ranchers,  range  technicians,  and  all 
concerned  with  range  land  policy.  You  are  shown, 
in  this  practical  volume,  how  to  plan  and  direct 
the  use  of  range  lands  to  get  utmost  meat  and  wool 
production  consistent  with  conservation  of  present 
resources — now  so  urgent  because  of  the  lack  of 
new  lands  for  grazing  expansion.  The  book  tells, 
for  instance,  how  to  eliminate  unwanted  plant 
life,  and  how  to  seed  and  grow  the  right  kind  of 
vegetation  to  increase  range  production.  It  discusses 
such  important  factors  as  water,  soil,  grazing 
capacity  and  condition,  nutrition,  range  surveys, 
artificial  seeding,  etc.  This  authoritative  guide  to 
better  range  management  provides  a  storehouse  of 
data  for  use  anywhere  in  the  world  where  forage 
is  harvested  by  grazing  animals. 


RANGE 

MANAGEMENT 

By  LAURENCE  A.  STODDART 

Utah  State   Agricultural  College 

and  ARTHUR  D.  SMITH 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College 


Check  these  chapters! 

1.  Development  of  Range 

Managment  in  the  U.S. 

2.  Physical    Features   of  the 

Western  United  States  Af- 
fecting Range  Use. 

3.  Grazing  Regions  of  the 
United  States 

4.  Plant  Physiology  in  Rela- 
tion to  Grazing 

5.  Plant  Ecology  in  Relation 

to  Grazing 

6.  Technical  Methods 

7.  Range  Inventory  and  Con- 
dition Classification 

8.  Relationship  of  Native 
Fauna  to  Ranges  and 
Range  Use 

9.  Relation  of  Glazing  to 
Timber  and   Water  Pro- 
duction,   Soil  Conserva- 
tion 

10.  Poisonous-plant  Problems 
on  the  Range 

11.  Nutrition  in  Relation  to 

Range  Management 

12.  Livestock  Management 

13.  Securing   Proper  Range 
Use 

14.  Eradicating  Undesirable 

Range  Plants 

15.  Artificial  Seeding  of  Range 

Lands 

16.  Range  Improvements 


2nd  Ed.  433  pages,  6x9. 
156  illus..  S8.50 

THE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  SERIES 

Covering  every  phase  of  range  management, 
this  practical  volume  discusses  the  physical 
and  economic  factors  that  lead  to  more  effi- 
cient, more  profitable  meat  and  wool  produc- 
tion. After  outlining  the  development  of  the 
range  livestock  industry,  the  book  discusses 
physical  characteristics  of  the  ranges  and  the 
vegetation  they  produce.  It  describes  the 
physiological  and  ecological  nature  of  range 
plants  and  their  role  in  supplying  nutriment 
to  grazing  animals.  Artificial  seeding,  soil 
and  water  conservation,  range  burning,  water 
development,  and  poisonous  plant  problems 
are  given  full  attention. 

Kinds  and  breeds  of  livestock,  grazing,  salt- 
ing problems,  and  livestock  management  sys- 
tems are  discussed  in  detail,  and  the  book 
points  out  was  for  improving  range  lands 
by  every  means  possible. 


S---I0  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION  ■  -  — 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Dept.  NLP-3 


327  West  41sl  St., 

Send    me  Stoddart 


N.Y.C.  36 


me  Stoddart  and  Smith's  RANGE 
MANAGEMENT  for  10  days'  examination 
on  approval.  In  10  days  I  will  remit  $8  50, 
plus  few  cents  for  delivery  costs,  or  re- 
turn book  postpaid.  (We  pay  for  delivery 
costs  if  you  remit  with  coupon;  same  re- 
turn privilege.) 

Name  

Address     

City  Zc 


State 


Company  

Position   ,  

For  price  and  terms  outside  U.S. 

write  McGraw-Hill  Int'l.  N.Y.C.  NLP-3 


Live  Stock  Producer's  March  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


March  Top      Market  Trend 


Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$26 
$28 
$18 
$20 


Declining 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  8% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  10%' 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$28 
$30 
$18 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Same 
Same 
Down  10% 
Down  20% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$27 
$32 
$19 
$19 


Declining 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  12% 
Down  10% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$25 
$29 
$18 
$21 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Down  10% 

Up  25% 
Up  25% 
Up  5% 
Down  13% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$25 
$27 
$21 
$19 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Same 

Down  5% 
Down  5  % 
Down  5% 
Down  20% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$25 
$28 
$17 
$20 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 
Steady 


Up  10% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 

Up  10% 
Down  20% 


Clean  Up  With  Hogs 

(Continued  From  Page  Fourteen) 


only.  The  infected  breeding  herd 
should  be  disposed  of  and  replaced 
with  brucellosis-free  offspring. 

This  can  be  carried  out  by  testing 
pigs  at  weaning  time  and  placing  the 
non-infected  ones  in  a  clean  area.  The 
isolated  pigs  should  be  blood  tested 
at  regular  intervals  up  to  and  during 
the  first  pregnancy,  removing  any  re- 
actors that  occur.  The  premises  and 
facilities  occupied  by  the  infected 
herd  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected  and  kept  free  of 
swine  for  a  minimum  period  of  90 
days. 

73.  Trash  piles  and  scrap  lumber 
should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  hog  lots  as  they  protect  disease  or- 
ganisms from  the  killing  rays  of  the 
sun.  Such  accumulations  of  trash  and 
old  lumber  become  real  breeding 
places  for  diseases. 

74.  Attempt  to  reduce  periods  of 
stress.  When  pigs  are  raised  under 
conditions  where  several  stress  fac- 
tors are  present,  you  will  usually  find 
chronic  diseases  and  irritable  or  rest- 
less animals  that  can't  gain  rapidly  or 
economically.  Among  the  serious 
stress  factors  are:  (a)  inadequate  nu- 
trition of  the  breeding  herd;  (b)  wet, 
cold,  and  drafty  quarters;  (c)  over- 
heating; (d)  dehydration  caused  by 
insufficient  drinking  water — espe- 
cially when  young  pigs  start  eating 
dry  feed;  (e)  too  little  floor  space, 
feeder  space,  or  watering  space;  (f) 
unbalanced  rations  or  semi-starva- 
tion due  to  scanty  allowances;  (g) 
light  infections;  and  (h)  vaccinating, 
castrating,  weaning,  and  worming.  In 
the  case  of  the  last  item,  these  periods 
of  stress  should  be  spread  out  over 
several  weeks  so  as  not  to  subject  the 
pigs  to  a  "double  dose"  of  stress  at 
any  one  time.  For  example,  castrate 


at  two  to  four  weeks,  vaccinate  at  six 
weeks,  wean  at  eight  weeks,  and 
worm  at  10  weeks. 

75.  It  will  generally  pay  to  feed 
high  levels  of  an  antibiotic  during 
periods  of  stress.  High  levels  would 
ordinarily  mean  50  to  200  grams  of 
antibiotic  per  ton  of  finished  feed. 
Ordinary  feeds  contain  only  5  to  20 
grams  of  antibiotic  when  fortified 
for  growth  stimulation  only. 

76.  H  you  have  not  gone  to  total 
confinement  rearing,  it  will  help  to 
practice  the  McLean  County  system 
of  swine  sanitation  where  possible. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Three) 


The  Market  Trend 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 
Heifers,  choice 
Heifers,  good 
Cows,  commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows,  (330-400) 
Lambs,  choice 
Lambs,  good 
Feeder  lambs 
Corn.  No.  2,  yellow 
Wheat,  No.  2,  hard 
Oats,  No.  2,  white 
Cottonseed  meal,  41  % 
Soybean  meal.  44% 
Linseed  meal,  34% 
Tankage.  60% 
Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

Weekly  Dress 
(Weekly  average  in  i 
Beef 

Prime  700/800  = 
Choice  600/700* 
Good 

Veal,  choice 
Lamb 

Prime   45/55  # 

Choice  55/65  * 
Pork 

Loins  8/12# 

Butts  4/8* 

Hams,  smk.  12/16* 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8* 
Lard  1  *  cartons 


Feb. 

Month 

Year 

1961, 

Ago 

Ago 

$28.88 

$28.32 

$28.35 

27.02 

26.72 

26.50 

25.45 

24.80 

24.60 

26.78 

25.88 

26.48 

15^95 

llTiS 

16^62 

19.80 

18.10 

21.72 

25.00 

24.50 

30.50 

24.75 

24.50 

25.20 

18.02 

18.72 

13.61 

15.10 

14.15 

11.50 

17.02 

17.02 

20.35 

15.82 

15.52 

19.28 

17.12 

16.52 

18.88 

1.14 

1.11 

1.17 

2.17 

2.14 

2.16 

.68 

.68 

.78 

62.00 

63  00 

67.30 

62.90 

54.00 

61.90 

62.00 

59.50 

72.50 

85.00 

85.00 

72.50 

16.2 

16.1 

11.6 

Meat 

Prices 

ars   per   100  pounds) 

45.38 

44.94 

45.00 

43.62 

43.25 

42.25 

52.75 

52.00 

53.50 

38.25 

38.50 

38.25 

38.50 

40.50 

44.25 

46.40 

38  00 

33.88 

36.50 

28.25 

52.00 

53.75 

46.50 

34  25 

32.75 

34.50 

14.75 

14.50 

12.00 
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Hog  Health 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty-Two) 

This  system  is  composed  of  four  sim- 
ple but  very  important  steps:  First, 
clean  your  farrowing  pens  thor- 
oughly and  scrub  with  scalding  water 
and  lye,  using  one  pound  of  lye  to 
ten  gallons  of  water.  Second,  wash 
the  sow's  udder  and  sides  with  soap 
and  warm  water  before  placing  her 
in  a  clean  pen.  Third,  move  the  sow 
and  pigs  to  clean  pasture  two  weeks 
after  farrowing,  hauling  them  if  it  is 
necessary  to  cross  infected  areas. 
Fourth,  keep  the  young  pigs  on  the 
clean  ground  until  they  are  at  least 
four  months  of  age. 

J  7.  Most  swine  producers  will  find 
a  definite  worming  program  advis- 
able. There  are  a  number  of  com- 
pounds available  that  are  very  effec- 
tive in  removing  intestinal  round- 
worms, which  are  the  most  prevalent 
internal  parasite  of  swine.  About  % 
of  1  %  sodium  f louride  in  dry  ground 
feed  is  an  effective  old  standby 
(never  use  it  in  a  slop  or  wet  feed 
though  or  you'll  kill  some  of  your 
hogs!)  In  general,  pigs  should  be 
treated  when  about  eight  weeks  old 
and  again  when  about  16  weeks  of 
age.  Some  producers  may  prefer  to 
use  some  of  the  newer  compounds, 
such  as  hygromycin,  piperzine,  or  the 
cadium  compounds.  If  so,  the  man- 
ufacturer's recommendations  should 
be  followed  closely. 

Some  producers  are  "going  all  the 
way"  on  their  clean  up.  They  are 
turning  to  disease-free  pigs.  That  is, 
they  are  repopulating  their  farms 
with  pigs  that  are  removed  from  the 
sow's  womb  by  Caesarean  two  to  four 
days  before  they  are  due  to  be  far- 
rowed. This  operation  breaks  the 
cycle  of  such  diseases  as  rhinities  and 
virus  pig  pneumonia.  The  sow  carries 
these  diseases  in  many  instances  and 
gives  them  to  the  pigs  after  birth. 

You  must  remember,  however,  that 
management  and  sanitation  remain 
just  as  important  as  ever.  It's  best 
not  to  allow  visitors  who  may  be 
visiting  other  swine  herds,  such  as 
feed  salesmen  and  live  stock  buyers. 
And,  new  stock  should  be  brought  in 
only  from  other  farms  or  central  lab- 
oratories that  are  producing  disease- 
free  pigs.  Furthermore,  the  surgical 
delivery  doesn't  take  care  of  all  dis- 
eases either — you'll  still  need  to  vac- 
cinate against  cholera  and  take  reg- 
ular precautions  against  such  diseases 
as  erysipelas  and  leptospirosis. 

Just  any  way  you  look  at  it,  if  you 
want  to  financially  "clean-up"  with 
hogs,  you  must  see  that  your  farm 
stays  cleaned  up  on  the  sanitation  side 
of  the  picture.  Remember  that  the  es- 
sential formula,  despite  such  new  de- 
velopments as  wonder  drugs  and  dis- 
ease-free pigs,  still  remains  plenty  of 
hot  water  and  soap  with  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  lye  and  disinfectant  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  "elbow  grease" 
and  common  sense. 


Annual  Meetings 

MARCH 

3 —  Producers  Mktg.  Assn.,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Claypool 
Hotel,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

4 —  California  Form  Bureau  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Visalia,  Calif.;  Hanford, 
Calif. 

9 — Producers  Livestock  Assn.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

9 — Producers  Live  Stock  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Nafl.  Stock  Yards,  III.; 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

11 —  Michigan  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Lansing,  Mich. 

" — Tennessee  Producers  Livestock 

Marketing     Assn.,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
27 — Producers  Live 

Corp.,  Chicago, 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

APRIL 

* — Tri-Stote  Livestock  Credit 
Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

12 —  Evonsville  Producers  Commis- 
sion Assn.,  Inc.,  Vanderburgh 
County  (Ind.)  Rural  Center. 


Stock  Credit 
III.;  Morrison 


Don  Sanderson  (left,  center)  reports,  "We  have  fed  nine  thousand  cattle  on  Stilbosol  rations.  All  college 
feeding  tests,  plus  our  own  experiences,  proved  to  us  that  you  can't  stay  in  this  business  without  Stilbosol." 

"Our  cost  of  gain  went  down  4l  a  pound 
when  we  put  Stilbosol  back  in  our  ration" 


"We're  feeding  Stilbosol  again 
. . .  this  time  for  keeps,"  re- 
ports Don  Sanderson,  S&J 
Feedlots,  Norton,  Kansas. 

"Right  after  we  went  back 
to  Stilbosol,  we  had  a  load 
of  steers  come  in.  We  fed 
them  for  140  days  and  they 
gained  448  lbs.  per  head. 

"We  figure  our  cost  of  gain 
with  Stilbosol  to  run  about 
19  to  20^  per  pound.  With- 
out Stilbosol,  our  cost  of 
gain  shoots  up  to  23  to  24<t 
per  pound. 


"If  we  don't  feed  Stilbosol,  if  the  margin  is  high  enough, 

we  lose  about  V4  lb.  daily  but  in  the  long  run  he's 

gain  per  head.  By  the  time  going  to  go  broke,"  Don 

it  takes  to  fatten  cattle  for  concluded, 
market,  this  loss  of  gain 

amounts   to   $9   or   $10   a  After  seven  years,  Stilbosol  continues 

head.  As  close  as  they  keep  to  aive  feeders  an  extra  15%  gain  on 

*U  •  f  *  '       10%  less  feed. 

the  margin  on  tat  cattle, 
that  $10  a  head  that  Stil- 
bosol gives  you  is  most  of 
your  profit  these  days. 


this  business  if  he  didn't 
feed  Stilbosol.  Oh,  some- 
times he  can  make  a  profit 


'diethylstilbestrol  premix) 

Makers  of  Hygromix®  (S.  hygroscopicos  fermentation  products) 

ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


□  The  Farm  Management  Hand- 
book 

— By  I.  F.  Hall  and  W.  P.  Mortenson, 
University  of  Illinois.  437  pages;  235 
illustrations,  tables,  and  charts;  5  ap- 
pendices giving  62  pages  of  valuable 
information.  Copyright  1960;  $6. 
Totally  rewritten  book  contains  sec- 
tions on  leases,  field  arrangement, 
financing  purchase  of  a  farm,  govern- 
ment aid,  father-son  agreements,  and 
many  other  subjects. 

□  Producing  Farm  Crops 

— By  H.  K.  Wilson  and  A.  C.  Richer, 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  De- 
signed primarily  for  the  high  school 
student  interested  in  agriculture,  but 
can  be  used  equally  well  by  those  who 
want  to  expand  their  knowledge  of 


the  agronomy,  botany,  entomology 
and  agricultural  economics  necessary 
for  efficient  crop  production.  Well 
illustrated,  indexed.  Copyright  1960. 
$5.75. 

□  Altar  Bound 

— By  Elizabeth  Connely  Pearce  and 
Betty  Stuart  Rodgers.  100  pages,  68 
illustrations,  1959;  $2.95.  A  complete 
"how-to-do-it"  guide  for  the  bride, 
bridegroom  and  their  families  on  ar- 
ranging the  perfect  wedding,  regard- 
less of  size.  Includes  pages  for  bride's 
record  of  wedding  and  shower  gifts. 

□  When  You  Preside 

— By  S.  S.  Sutherland.  172  pages, 
1  table,  28  illustrations;  1956;  $2.95. 


□  Your  Wedding  Workbook 

— By  Natalia  Belting  and  Dr.  James 
R.  Hine.  81  pages,  1  table;  1958; 
$1.95.  A  step-by-step  guide  through 
three  months  of  wedding  preparations 
(and  including  some  honeymoon  ad- 
vice!). Gives  detailed  information  for 
the  reception,  seating  for  the  bridal 
table,  menus — even  practical  advice 
on  cutting  the  wedding  cake.  Also  in- 
cludes check  list  for  assembling  in- 
formation for  newspapers. 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  ad- 
vertisement and  mail  with  check, 
money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 
The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Box  594-LSP 
Danville,  Illinois 


Name 


Address 
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New,  easy,  liquid  way  to 
feed  cattle  for  profit 

The  modern,  labor-saving  way  to  give  your  cattle  the  protein  sup- 
plement they  need  is  to  provide  More  A®  liquid  feed  free-choice  in 
a  storage-feeder  unit.  Your  cattle  eat  what  they  need  any  time  of 
day.  Your  Morea  Mixer  Distributor  delivers  by  tank  truck,  pumps 
the  liquid  supolement  into  the  storage  feeder  unit  and  the  cattle 
do  the  rest. 

You  save  labor  and  you  get  many  extra  money-making  benefits 
on  the  Morea  program.  This  liquid  supplement  speeds  digestion  of 
roughage  and  grain  by  the  animals  and  helps  produce  faster  gains 
at  low  cost.  Bloom  and  finish  are  excellent  with  the  MOREA  feed 
program. 

You,  too,  can  use  Morea  supplement  to  save  work_and  make 
extra  profits.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  full  information. 


Mail  to  the  nearest  address  below 

FEED  SERVICE  CORP.         of  U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Crete,  Nebraska  99  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  free  booklet  describing  the  profit-making  Morea 
liquid  feed  program. 


NAME_ 


STREET  or  R.F.D.. 
CITY  


. COUNTY- 
.STATE  


(NLP11) 


Paying  too  much 
for  custom  work? 


Send  for  your  FREE  Machinery  Custom  Rate  Guide,  today!  No  matter 
what  part  of  the  country  you  live  in  or  what  type  of  farming  you  do, 
this  4-page  report,  compiled  by  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  will  help 
you  determine  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  any  custom  work  you  have  done 
this  year.  Included  are  the  current  rates  for  20  planting  and  drilling 
jobs,  18  hay  and  silage  making  jobs,  23  plowing  and  cultivation  jobs, 
plus  rates  for  harvesting,  spraying,  dusting,  fertilizing,  feed  grinding, 
stock  hauling,  fence  building — plus  a  wide  variety  of  other  jobs.  Costs 
are  all  listed  geographically  and  are  realistic  figures,  based  on  reports 
sent  in  by  the  more  than  2,000  members  of  the  Doane  Country-wide 
Farm  Panel.  This  report  also  includes  a  percentage  breakdown  of 
total  costs  for  operating  various  types  of  farm  implements,  tractors  and 
trucks.  This  is  very  helpful  when  figuring  costs  on  the  use  of  jointly 
owned  equipment.  Send  25p  for  a  group  of  latest  Doane  Agricultural 
Digest  Reports  and  receive  the  Machinery  Custom  Rate  Guide  as  a 
bonus. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Box  7929,  5142  Delmar  Blvd.,  SI.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

Enclosed  is  25<-.  Send  me  a  group  of  the  latest  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  Re- 
ports and  a  free  copy  of  the  Machinery  Custom  Rate  Guide. 


'  Name   

I 
I 

I     RFD  or  Address 


Town   State 


KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
-HEALTHV 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


JOHN  B.  HERRICK 


TJOW  MANY  TIMES  have  you 
heard,  "Doc  hasn't  lost  one  yet  at 
my  place?"  Usually  the  reason  for 
this  success  lies  in  the  ability  of  the 
live  stock  man  to  determine  when  his 
animals  are  sick,  and  how  sick.  Thus 
he  knows  how  to  use  his  veterinarian. 

To  help  you  determine  when  a  vet 
is  needed,  here  are  frequently  asked 
questions,  with  the  answers. 

Q.  Should  I  vaccinate  my  herd  for 
leptospirosis? 

A.  This  depends  on  such  factors  as 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the 
community,  the 
number  of  animals 
added  to  the  herd, 
and  the  rat  popu- 
lation on  the  farm. 
Your  veterinarian 
knows  the  situa- 
tion in  the  com- 
munity and  it  is  al- 
ways wise  to  fol- 
low his  advice. 
However,  vaccination  as  a  preven- 
tive measure  is  preferred  to  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  when  the  disease 
strikes. 

Q.  What  causes  tail  biting  in  pigs? 

A.  One  Illinois  veterinarian  claims 
it  is  due  to  anemia  and  a  bacterial 
infection  plus  an  iodine  deficiency. 
He  recommends  sulfa  and  organic 
iodide  in  the  feed.  In  most  cases,  it 
is  a  vicious  habit  that  can  be  trig- 
gered by  anemia,  overcrowding,  and 
insufficient  feeding  space. 

Q.  Is  there  a  specific  treatment  for 
TGE? 

A.  I  recently  read  about  a  disease 
resembling  TGE  (transmissible  gas- 
tro-enteritis)  in  baby  pigs  that  was 
treated  with  an  antibiotic  and  a  sulfa 
and  reported  "cured."  There  is  ex- 
treme danger  in  such  a  report  because 
the  disease  was  not  definitely  diag- 
nosed as  caused  by  a  virus.  Then  too, 
diseases  vary  in  virulence  and  ani- 
mals may  respond  without  treatment, 
or  with  any  treatment  that  will  ward 
off  secondary  invaders.  "Promotion 
stories"  to  sell  drugs  to  farmers 
should  be  confirmed  through  re- 
search. 

Q.  What  is  wrong  with  a  dairy  herd 
that  has  a  bad  cough  and  goes  off 
production? 

A.  Have  your  veterinarian  check 
by  serum  neutralization  tests  for 
virus  diseases,  particularly  infectious 
Bovine  Rhino  tracheitis.  Other  pos- 
sibilities are  nitrate  poisoning,  from 
heavily  fertilized  forage,  or  pulmo- 
nary adnemotosis — a  condition  which 
necessitates  changing  the  feed  imme- 
diately. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  way  to  control 
fleas,  lice,  ticks  and  mange  in  beef 
cattle? 

A.  Spray  or  dip  with  products  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Too  many  live  stock  men  are 
not  spraying  animals  because  they 
think  it  is  too  cold  or  too  windy.  This 
will  have  no  effect  on  healthy  ani- 
mals. B.H.C.  (benzene  hexachloride) 
has  been  removed  from  the  approved 
list  of  sprays  and  dips  and  should  not 
be  used.  The  reason  given  is  the 
possibility  of  residues  remaining  in 
the  meat  of  slaughter  animals.  Lin- 
dane, Toxaphene,  Co-Ral  and  Korlan 
are  approved  sprays  and  dips,  when 
manufacturer's  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  remove 
warts  on  calves? 

A.  There  are  specific  vaccines  for 
removing   seed  warts.   Many  club 


calves  have  these  wart  formations 
and  they  should  be  treated  immedi- 
ately. Also,  bland  oils  such  as  castor 
oil  applied  topically  on  warts  will 
give  satisfactory  results. 

Q.  What  causes  pigs  to  scour  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it? 

A.  Changes  in  diet,  parasite  infes- 
tation, bacterial  and  virus  infections 
and  nutritional  deficiencies  all  are 
apt  to  cause  pigs  to  scour.  The  best 
remedies  are  to  isolate  the  visibly  sick 
pigs,  check  the  diet  carefully  to  de- 
termine if  it  is  well  balanced,  and 
place  pigs  on  treatment  immediately 
before  the  condition  becomes  a  seri- 
ous herd  problem.  Remember  that 
treatments  such  as  blue  vitriol  and 
lye  do  not  always  relieve  the  condi- 
tion but  mask  it,  allowing  it  to  be- 
come serious. 

Q.  Why  do  calves  chew  boards? 

A.  There  are  three  general  expla- 
nations. (1)  They  lack  mineral  in 
their  rations,  usually  phosphorus.  (2) 
Irritation  or  abnormal  growths  in 
their  mouths.  (3)  Some  calves  do  it 
from  pure  habit.  Provide  good  qual- 
ity roughage,  ample  mineral,  and 
'check  calves  periodically  for  irrita- 
tions in  the  mouth. 

Q.  What  causes  founder  and  how 
can  it  be  prevented? 
-  A.  Founder  is  thought  to  be  caused 
by  the  liberation  of  poisons  into  the 
blood  stream,  affecting  the  sensitive 
tissues  of  the  foot.  These  toxins  are 
formed  by  animals  eating  or  drink- 
ing too  much  too  fast.  Concentrates 
are  particularly  implicated. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  founder 
with  many  cases  barely  visible.  In 
the  early  stage,  animals  will  appear 
to  have  a  good  case  of  indigestion, 
and  sometimes  will  have  diarrhea. 
Shortly  they  will  appear  to  be  lame, 
with  a  weak,  stilted  gait.  In  some 
acute  cases,  the  animals  refuse  to 
walk. 

Immediate,  treatment  of  animals 
with  digestive  disturbances  will  pre- 
vent founder  but  once  lameness  ap- 
pears there  apparently  is  sufficient 
damage  done  to  the  sensitive  foot  tis- 
sues that  treatment  is  of  little  value. 
Cutting  grooves  in  the  hard  portion 
of  the  hoof  has  been  used  to  relieve 
the  pain  and  has  given  good  results  in 
some  animals.  Care  in  starting  ani- 
mals on  feed  will  aid  in  preventing 
founder. 

Q.  Do  I  have  to  test  my  cattle  for 
brucellosis? 

A.  If  the  area  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  your  county,  it  is  com- 
pulsory that  your  herd  be  tested.  This 
is  a  sound  disease  control  procedure. 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
tree  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.   Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


BEEF  CATTLE  IMPROVEMENT  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Armour  &  Co.  is 
now  in  its  fourth  year.  For  descriptive 
literature  of  this  unusual  program  write 
to  Beef  Cattle  Improvement  Research, 
1101  South  Garrison  St.,  Denver  15, 
Colo. 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  GUIDE 
written  by  a  veterinarian  discusses 
symptoms,  causes,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  more  than  50  live  stock  diseases. 
The  64-page  booklet,  put  out  by  Ameri- 
can Research  Farms,  also  lists  costs  of 
vaccines,  antibiotics,  vitamin  premixes 
and  drugs.  Get  free  copy  from  American 
Research  Farms,  Inc.,  Lenexa,  Kan. 

GROWING  CRIMSON  CLOVER  is  the 
title  of  a  new  booklet  of  interest  to 
Southern  stockmen  who  want  to  raise 
this  important  winter  annual  legume. 
Also  can  be  grown  as  a  summer  annual  in 
locations  where  the  weather  remains  cool 
and  moist.  Write  to  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  for  USDA  Leaflet  No.  482. 
Send  5(2. 

CATTLE  TRUCKING  COSTS  in  Utah 
were  studied  as  part  of  Western  Re- 
gion Project  WM-37,  which  had  to  do 
with  transportation  of  live  stock  and 
meat  in  the  western  states.  Western 
cattlemen  can  get  a  copy  of  Bulletin 
417,  "Transporting  Utah  Cattle  by 
Truck,"  from  Wynne  Thome,  Director, 
Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Logan,  Utah. 


GROWING  ALFALFA  SUCCESSFUL- 
ly  is  the  title  of  a  16mm  color  movie 
produced  for  use  by  county  agents,  vo-ag 
teachers  and  other  agricultural  special- 
ists. Master  movie  or  two  shorter  versions 
can  be  booked  free  of  charge  by  contact- 
ing the  American  Potash  Institute,  1102 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Give 
a  showing  date  and  alternate,  as  well  as 
name  and  organization  you  represent. 

LIQUID  FERTILIZER  application,  di- 
rect application  to  plants  above  ground, 
and  fertiliser  application  equipment  are 
new  sections  added  to  the  revised  booklet 
"Methods  of  Applying  Fertilizer."  Single 
copies  free  from  National  Plant  Food  In- 
stitute, 1700  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.C. 

STEEL  BUILDINGS  are  available  in 
more  than  5,000  combinations  for  the 
farm.  Descriptive  catalog  titled  "Lok- 
Frame  Steel  Buildings"  is  free  from  In- 
land Steel  Products  Co.,  4101  West 
Burnham  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  Or  you 
can  order  complete  plan  books  prepared 
by  an  agricultural  engineer.  Set  LFP-A 
contains  plans  on  Machinery  Storage; 
LFP-B  is  on  Beef  Cattle  Housing;  LFP-C 
is  Dairy  Cattle  Housing  plans,  and  set 
LFP-D  contains  plans  for  Housing  Hogs, 
Sheep,  Poultry.  Booklets  are  25  £  each, 
postpaid,  or  all  four  sets  of  plans  for  $1, 
postpaid. 

HOW    TO    CHOOSE    Your    Silo  Un- 
loader"    is    title    of    16-page  booklet 
offered  by  Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shorts- 
ville,  NY. 


Farm  Folklore 


(Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 

land  from  the  Roman  soldiers  who 
invaded  that  country.  The  Romans 
believed  that  evil  and  disease  could 
be  nailed  to  doors,  fences,  etc.  They 
realized  that  the  horseshoe  would 
make  a  good  implement  to  which  to 
attach  the  disease  of  human  beings 
or  cattle  and  then  nail  the  horseshoe 
to  fences  or  trees  or  the  sides  of 
mountains. 

In  addition  to  the  cow,  the  calf  and 
the  horse,  one  other  farm  animal  that 
figures  prominently  in  folklore  super- 
stition is  the  sheep.  Sheepherders 
were  given  to  fantasy  and  their  pro- 
fession was  steeped  in  superstition. 
Sometimes  the  belief  of  one  section 
of  the  country  ran  in  direct  opposite 
to  the  belief  of  another.  One  super- 
stition was  to  the  effect  that  a  black 
lamb  foretold  good  luck  to  the  flock. 

In  direct  opposite  to  this  supersti- 
tion, some  of  the  provinces  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  viewed  the  birth 
of  a  black  lamb  with  foreboding.  In 
one  of  the  provinces,  if  a  black  lamb 
was  born  first,  in  order  to  bring  good 
fortune  to  the  rest  of  the  flock,  its 
life  was  sacrificed  by  cutting  its 
throat.  Even  if  the  first  two  lambs 
born  were  black  it  was  imperative 
that  their  throats  be  cut  so  that  all 
other  lambs  born  would  have  good 
health.  It  was  considered  lucky  if  a 
person  starting  on  a  journey  met  a 
flock  of  sheep.  A  herdsman  often 
wore  a  bone  taken  from  the  head  of 
a  sheep  at  slaughtering  time  and  car- 
ried it  on  his  person  with  the  com- 
forting belief  that  the  bone  would 
bring  him  good  luck. 

If  the  first  lamb  of  the  litter  was 
born  with  its  tail  toward  the  farmer 
the  farmer  would  have  bad  luck  and 
the  flock  would  not  prosper.  If  the 
first  lamb  was  born  with  its  head 
toward  the  farmer  the  season  would 
be  good. 

There  was  an  old  belief  that  at 
Christmas  all  sheep  rise  at  dawn  and 
turn  toward  the  east  and  bow  three 
times.  This  is  a  superstition  that  has 
defied  investigation  because  no  farm- 


er would  dare  post  himself  near  the 
pen  to  see  if  the  sheep  adhered  to  this 
strange  procedure.  It  was  the  belief 
of  herdsmen  that  to  eavesdrop  on 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  an  insult 
to  God  and  would  bring  bad  luck  to 
the  flock.  Therefore,  the  superstition 
holds  in  many  sheep  raising  farms  to- 
day in  certain  parts  of  the  world. 

There  was  another  strange  belief 
that  accounted  for  the  death  of  many 
lambs  in  the  provinces  where  super- 
stition prevailed.  This  belief  was  that 
the  first  lamb  to  be  born  had  to  be 
rolled  in  the  snow  or  disaster  would 
overtake  the  rest  of  the  flock.  In- 
variably that  lamb  became  ill  and 
died  but  in  spite  of  this  the  formula 
was  followed. 

An  old  superstition  in  one  of  the 
wool  raising  countries  was  rather 
humorous.  It  was  a  practice  of  the 
people  of  some  provinces  to  drop  a 
tuft  of  sheep's  wool  into  the  coffin  of 
a  sheepherder  just  before  the  casket 
was  closed  for  the  burial.  Then  when 
Judgment  Day  came,  God  would 
know  from  the  tuft  of  wool  that  the 
man  was  a  shepherd  and  would  ex- 
cuse the  fact  that  he  had  never  at- 
tended church  because  he  was  un- 
able to  leave  his  flock. 

Our  own  folklore  tells  of  a  con- 
tinual feud  in  the  western  cattle  and 
sheep  raising  country  between  the 
cattlemen  and  the  sheepmen.  The 
sheepherders  apparently  got  the 
worst  of  it  in  these  feudings.  The 
cattlemen  continually  referred  to 
sheepherders  in  a  derogatory  manner. 
"There  ain't  anything  dumber  than 
sheep  except  a  man  who  herds  them," 
was  an  old  saying  among  cattlemen 
which  never  failed  to  arouse  the  ire 
and  wrath  of  the  sheepherder. 

Modern  farmers  have  access  to 
skillful  and  experienced  veterinari- 
ans now  to  treat  their  herds  and 
flocks,  but  in  many  areas  you'll  find 
evidence  that  old  farm  superstitions 
are,  like  death  and  taxes,  always  with 
us.  Indeed,  superstition  means,  lit- 
erally, to  stand  over. 


M&W  LIVE 

Hydraulic  Systems 

Team  up  your  present  tractor  with  latest  hydraulic  tools 

Double  the  work  range  of  your  present  tractor — regardless  of  age!  With 
an  M&W  Live  Hydraulic  System  you  can  hitch  up  to  today's  newest,  most 
efficient  hydraulic  tools.  You'll  have  real  fingertip  hydraulic  power  to  lift, 
lower  and  control  the  biggest  discs,  plows,  loaders — and  heaviest  6-  or 
8-row  equipment.  Power  that  handles  the  toughest  jobs  . . .  and  saves  you 
money  because  you  use  your  present  tractor. 

M&W's  hydraulic  pump  is  big  capacity,  live  hydraulic  power  ...  12  gallons 
per  minute  at  12  50  p.s.i.  Two-way  or  one-way  control  is  instant-fast  and 
continuous — completely  independent  of  transmission,  clutch  and  PTO.  Even 
your  oldest  tractor  can  have  '61  NEW  performance  TODAY.  See  your 
M&W  Dealer.  There's  an  M&W  Live  Hydraulic  System  custom-engineered 
for  your  make  and  model. 

^fc\fl  \  POWER  FOR  YOUR  PRESENT  TRACTOR 


M&W 
TURBO-DOMES 

High-turbulence  firing 
boosts  power  a  full 
gear  in  field  work  .  .  . 
provides  EXTRA 
MUSCLE  to  take  your 
tractors  through  the 
toughest  going.  Now,  Turbo-Domes  are 
teamed  with  Jet  Black  (oil  impregnated) 
Sleeves  to  cut  ring-drag  60  percent .  . .  pro- 
vide EXTRA  lubrication.  Result:  more  power 
per  hour  . . .  more  hours  of  power! 


M  & W  DUAL  WHEELS 


You  can  save  up  to  25%  on  fuel; 
increase  power  one  gear  in  loose 
ground.  M&W  Duals  provide  float- 
ing traction  . . .  eliminate  wheel  slip- 
page... match  pull-power  to 
today's  tractor  power. 


send  for  FREE 
M&W  "Piston  Power"  story 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

4704  Green  Street   •    ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 

LASTING  POWER  for  all  makes  and  models 


m 

\  R^0lv,M6A|I  CD 

Single  Unit 

Handles 
Up  To 

200  Head! 


%w>Mtoaa/a/  new  development 

In  Cattle  Rubbing  and  Oiling  Equipment 

Giant  steel  tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded 
steel  rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil 
flow!  No  valves.  No  pumps.  It's  service  free! 
Portable  —  Pull  it  from  one  feed  lot  to  an* 
other.  Hogs  use  it,  too. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature,  Low  Introductory 
Prices  and  Details  of  our  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 


I  RUB  'N  ROLL  CO.  Dept.  RN-5 

|  29th  &  Clay  Sts.  —  Omaha  12,  Nebraska 

|  Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rob 'N  Roll  Oilers  and 
|    details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 

|  Name   ■ 

|Address 

jCrty  


State. 
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SILO  UN  LOADER 


, . .  more 
farmers  buy  Badger 
than  ANY  other . . . 

Complete  reliability  —  proven  on 
thousands  of  farms  under  all  con- 
ditions —  assures  a  payoff  in  time 
and  labor  savings  when  you  invest 
in  a  Badger.  This  high-quality,  big- 
capacity  machine  digs  out  and  fluffs 
up  silage  from  virtually  any  silo 
built.  But  in  addition,  Badger  deal- 
ers offers  you  free  professional  plans 
assistance,  and  unequalled  service  in 
providing  and  installing  all  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  a  fully-automated 
feedlot.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  information. 

Buy  EARLY  and  SAVE! 

There's  o  big  cash  saving  if  you  order  now  for 
later  delivery  and  installation  —  and  if  you  have 
the  cash  fo  buy  outright,  your  money  will  earn 
you  a  substantial  dividend!  Ask  your  Badger 
Dealer  about  this  plan  that  rewards  you  for 
buying  early  .  .  .  and  the  earlier  you  buy,  the 
more  you  save. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 
Dept.    S       Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  literature  on: 

d  Barn  Cleners  Q  Bunk  Feeders 

□  Silo  Unloaders  Q  Feedlot  Layout 

□  Making  Grass  Silage 

Name   

Address   

City  and  State   

Dealerships    available    in    some  areas. 
Write    for  details. 


SEND    FOR  LITERATURE! 


Health  Plan  for  Cattle 


(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 


usually  due  to  shrinkage  as  the  death 
rate  is  generally  only  about  1  to  4%. 

Symptoms  usually  include  fever;  a 
mucous  diarrhea;  discharges  from  the 
nose  and  mouth;  ulcers  on  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose,  in  the  mouth, 
and  on  the  muzzle;  a  cough;  rapid 
breathing;  and  some  cases  of  lame- 
ness. The  basic  difference  between 
virus  diarrhea  and  other  similar  dis- 
eases is  that  diarrhea  begins  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  and  may  continue 
for  a  month  or  more. 

Again,  there  is  no  known  vaccine 
or  treatment.  You  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  preventative  measures  and 
strict  sanitation  to  cope  with  this  dis- 
ease. Remember  that  the  disease  is 
highly  transmissible  by  animal  con- 
tact and  by  contaminated  feed  and 
water.  A  few  helpful  management 
factors  are:  Don't  add  green  cattle  to 
a  lot — isolate  new  cattle  for  at  least 
30  days;  keep  ample  fresh  hay  in  low 
bunks  —  discourage  ground  feeding; 
and  provide  clean  water  with  ample 
tank  space  for  all  cattle. 

A  fungus  infection  known  as  lumpy 
jaw,  or  actinomycosis,  can  be  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  feedlot.  Extreme- 
ly rough  forage  may  produce  mouth 
injuries  that  allow  the  causative 
micro-organism  to  enter  the  tissue. 

Symptoms  include  a  hard  swelling 
of  the  lower  jaw,  with  inflamed  cauli- 
flower masses  of  tissue  on  the  surface 
discharging  foul  -  smelling  pus.  Af- 
fected animals  have  difficulty  in  eat- 
ing and  soon  lose  weight. 

Prevention  can  be  aided  by  furnish- 
ing suitable,  clean  roughage  that  is 
free  of  material  that  may  cause  mouth 
wounds.  Affected  animals  should  be 
removed  from  the  feedlot  so  that  pus 
from  lesions  will  not  contaminate 
food,  water,  and  bedding. 

Treatment  of  advanced  cases  is  of 
little  value.  When  cases  are  detected 
early,  however,  they  respond  to  the 
use  of  organic  iodide  preparations 
added  to  the  ration  or  to  daily  inter- 
nal administration  of  water  solutions 
of  iodide  salts.  Injection  of  strepto- 
mycin directly  into  the  infected  area 
is  also  effective  in  early  cases. 

Foot-Rot  Danger  in  Muddy  Lots 

Foot  rot  can  also  be  a  serious  threat 
to  your  feedlot  profits,  because  there 
is  a  marked  loss  in  weight  in  severe 
cases.  Foot  rot  is  thought  to  be  caused 
by  a  combination  of  bacteria.  Predis- 
posing factors  to  the  infection  are 
frozen  ground,  where  sharp  edges 
cause  foot  injury,  and  wet,  muddy 
yards  with  gravel  and  rocks. 

The  symptoms  include  lameness, 
moderately  high  temperature  (104° 
F.),  swelling  between  the  claws,  and 
an  exudate  with  a  foul-smelling  odor. 

The  prevention  of  this  condition  is 
much  more  effective  than  the  treat- 
ment. Some  feedlot  operators  report 
that  adding  organic  iodide  compounds 
in  the  feed  or  salt  reduces  the  inci- 
dence of  foot  rot.  Others  report  ef- 
fective prevention  by  placing  a  foot 
bath  of  2  to  5%  bluestone  so  that  ani- 
mals are  forced  to  walk  through  it  to 
get  to  feed  or  water.  Yards  should  be 
well  drained  and  as  free  of  mud  as 
possible. 

Affected  animals  should  be  isolated 
in  a  clean,  dry  place.  In  advanced 
cases,  trim  away  the  affected  part  of 
the  foot.  Then,  stand  the  animals  in  a 
shallow  foot  bath  of  5  to  20%  blue- 
stone  for  3  to  5  minutes,  repeating  at 
2-  to  4-day  intervals  as  required.  Sul- 
fonamides and  antibiotics  are  also  be- 
ing used  in  foot-rot  treatment  with 
a  high  degree  of  success. 

Bloat  can  also  plague  your  feedlot 
operation,  especially  if  you  use  fresh, 
field-chopped  legumes.  In  feedlot 
bloat,  streptococci  micro-organisms 
build  up  on  starchy  feeds  to  form 


slime  that  traps  gas  in  the  steer's 
rumen.  Although  less  prevalent  than 
pasture  bloat,  feedlot  bloat  contrib- 
utes substantially  to  the  $40  million 
yearly  losses  from  this  ailment.  It 
will  pay  to  mix  coarse,  non-legume 
hay  or  straw  with  bloat-producing 
feeds.  Remember,  also,  that  adequate 
trough  space  will  reduce  competition 
for  feed,  thus  avoiding  bloat  that  re- 
sults from  hasty  and  ravenous  eating. 

To  maintain  a  profitable  feedlot 
operation,  you  must  guard  against  a 
build-up  of  internal  parasites.  Make 
sure  that  you  are  really  feeding  cattle 
— not  worms!  If  you  are  in  the  feedlot 
business  in  a  big  way,  it  will  pay  to 
set  up  a  program  of  control  based  on 
the  use  of  periodic  fecal  sampling. 
Fresh  manure  samples  can  be  checked 
under  a  microscope  by  a  trained  per- 
son, such  as  a  veterinarian,  to  deter- 
mine the  number  and  kind  of  worm 
eggs  present.  Such  information  can 
then  be  used  to  determine  if  treat- 
ment is  advisable  and  will  be  profit- 
able. If  the  level  of  infection  is  not 
too  high,  you  can  feed  worms  cheaper 
than  you  can  treat  to  eliminate  them. 

How  to  Give  Phenothiazine 

It  will  probably  pay  to  treat  your 
feeders  with  a  high  level  of  pheno- 
thiazine at  the  start  of  the  feeding 
period,  as  this  permits  your  steers  to 
be  on  feed  for  a  longer  time  without 
a  worm  burden.  If  you've  purchased 
steers  that  are  shipped  some  distance, 
however,  delay  phenothiazine  treat- 
ment until  shipping  fever  danger  has 
passed.  Give  the  steers  a  full  2-ounce 
dose  of  phenothiazine.  This  may  be 
given  in  the  feed  or  administered  by 
drench  or  bolus.  If  given  in  the  feed, 
feed  80%  of  normal  daily  consump- 
tion on  the  day  prior  to  treatment. 
Then,  on  the  day  of  treatment,  mix 
2  ounces  of  phenothiazine  per  head  in 
80%  of  the  daily  feed  consumption. 

In  addition  to  diseases  and  para- 
sites, there  are  a  number  of  nutri- 
tional disorders  or  ailments  that  cause 
trouble  in  the  feedlot.  These  include 
Vitamin  A  deficiency,  indigestion, 
founder,  urinary  calculi,  and  photo- 
sensitization.  Space  does  not  permit  a 
discussion  of  these;  however  all  these 
problems  can  be  minimized  by  the 
intelligent  selection  of  feed  ingredi- 
ents coupled  with  sound  feeding  and 
management  practices. 

In  summary,  if  you  want  to  ban 
diseases  and  parasites  from  your  feed- 
lot,  make  every  effort  to:  (1)  mini- 
mize stress  factors,  (2)  practice  sound 
management  practices,  (3)  feed  well- 
balanced  rations,  and  (4)  recognize, 
isolate,  and  treat  sick  animals  im- 
mediately. 

Cowmen  who  make  a  profit  year 
after  year  are  aware  of  and  make 
every  effort  to  control  diseases  and 
parasites  within  their  herds  and  feed 
lots.  They  follow  a  life-cycle  plan  of 
cattle  health  which  is  based  on  pre- 
vention rather  than  cure. 


"He  was  born  on  St.  Patrick's  Day!" 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said/It  wont  work,'  but 

try  it  and  see 


almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get   OWay  With  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 


New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON'T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR   SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on   10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  WARRANTY, 
e   ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  

Gentlemen:  NL2 

□  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  CharRer,  post- 
paid. Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c 

charges. 

□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name  


City- 


_Stale_ 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 


Dept.  NL2 


Owosso,  Michigan 


PREVEUT 

BLACK  LEG 
SHIPPING  FEVER 
MALIGNANT  EDEMA 

with. . . 


BETTER  LIVESTOCK 
HEALTH  PRODUCTS 
FOR  MORE  THAN... 


BEEBE  LABORATORIES  ^^a' 


CLEANS  ITSELF  AT  A  TOUCH 
OF  A  PIG'S  NOSE 
SELF 
KLEEN'R 

lY  DRINKING  CUP 

flows  only 
g '  s  nose 


zLcL 


•  Water 
when  p 

touches    paddle  act 
voting  sensitive  valve. 
--.  '        %   Dirt  and  settlings 

carried  away  through  drain  spout.  •  No  over- 
flow into  pen.  •  Adjustable  for  water  pressure. 
#  Finished  in  non-rusting  "Sani-glaz".  •  5W  x 
AW  x  6%".  Wt.  2  lbs.  •  Will  serve  hogs  of 
oil  sizes.  See  your  deafer  or  write: 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 

Fairfield    1,  Iowa 
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NORTH 


SOUTH 


Jvejiack 
gport 


EAST 


WEST 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  esti- 
mated 3%  above  a  year  ago.  Spring 
faqjowings  of  sows  estimated  to  be 
4%  greater  than  last  year.  An  esti- 
mated 10%  more  sheep  and  lambs  on 
feed  compared  to  a  year  ago.  Fair  de- 
mand for  feeder  cattle  considering 
season  of  year.  Also  fair  demand  for 
native  feeder  lambs  but  slow  for 
Westerns  and  slow  for  breeding  ewes. 
Strong  demand  for  feeder  pigs. 

Cincinnati:  Numbers  of  cattle  on 
feed  about  the  same  as  last  year  with 
most  marketings  headed  toward  sec- 
ond and  third  quarters  of  the  year. 
Many  feedlots  containing  heavy  cat- 
tle have  been  topped  prematurely  due 
to  favorable  price  margin.  Many  hogs 
were  carried  over  into  the  new  year 
and  marketed  at  heavy  weights.  Re- 
ceipts expected  to  level  out  and  be 
marketed  at  more  popular  weights  as 
fall  pig  crop  moves  to  market.  Esti- 
mated 20%  fewer  lambs  on  feed  this 
winter.  Some  demand  for  feeder  cat- 
tle carrying  weight  but  supply  gen- 
erally light.  Very  good  demand  for 
feeder  pigs. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Evansville:  Some  2  to  3%  more 
cattle  estimated  to  be  on  feed  in  this 
area  over  1960.  Hog  receipts  some- 
what lighter  than  a  year  ago;  expect 
receipts  to  increase  during  March. 
Very  few  lambs  on  feed.  Movement 
of  native  stock  cattle  has  been  above 
average;  no  Westerns  being  moved. 
No  movement  in  sheep.  Good  demand 
for  pigs;  supply  scarce.  About  35  to 
40%  increase  in  movement  of  feeder 
pigs  during  December  and  January. 

Nashville:  Fifteen  to  20%  fewer 
cattle  on  feed  than  last  year  and  good 
percentage  of  these  are  going  into 
feedlots  for  further  finishing.  Supply 
of  hogs  about  20%  short  of  last  year. 
Sheep  supply  about  33Vb%  shorter 
than  last  year.  Feeder  calves  very 
short;  Good  and  Choice  steer  calves 
$22  to  $27,  heifers  same  quality  very 
short  in  volume,  $23  and  down.  Year- 
lings up  to  $27.  Some  2-year-olds  of 
Choice  quality  $24.  Yearling  heifers 
mostly  $21  and  down.  Sheep  demand 
nil. 

Louisville:  Cattle  market  con- 
tinues strong  on  short  numbers  of  fed 
cattle  and  limited  supply  of  stockers 
and  feeders.  Some  increase  in  fat  cat- 
tle marketings  expected  in  March. 
Hog  marketings  running  about  like  a 
year  ago,  but  expected  to  average 
below  last  year  for  first  half.  Very 
few  old  crop  lambs  on  feed.  More 
spring  lambs  than  usual.  Fair  de- 
mand on  Good  to  Choice  feeder  cat- 
tle; steers,  calves  and  yearlings  sell- 
ing mostly  from  $24  to  $27  per  cwt. 
Heifers  $21  to  $23.  Supplies  limited. 
Good  demand  for  feeder  pigs.  Limited 
demand  for  native  feeder  lambs  on 
short  supply;  no  demand  for  breed- 
ing ewes. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Springfield:  Eight  to  10%  more 
cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  Five 
to  8%  fewer  hogs  on  feed.  Good  de- 
mand for  feeder  cattle  with  more 
calls  for  yearlings  than  calves.  Prices 
range  from  $24  to  $29.  Feeder  pigs 
are  in  good  demand.  There  is  still  an 
abundance  of  corn  with  high  mois- 
ture content  which  prevents  storage. 

Peoria:  Five  to  10%  fewer  cattle 
on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  20%  fewer 
hogs  marketed  in  January  than  last 
year.  Expect  some  increase  in  receipts 
in  March.  Do  not  expect  any  increase 
in  hog  receipts  over  a  year  ago  before 
September,  however.  About  10% 
fewer  lambs  on  feed. 

Demand  for  replacement  cattle 


unusually  good  for  this  season  of 
year.  High  asking  prices  slowing 
trade.  Some  inquiry  for  late  replace- 
ment lambs.  A  large  share  of  the  corn 
crop  carrying  a  high  moisture  con- 
tent, which  may  be  partly  responsi- 
ble for  holding  back  of  some  live 
stock. 

Chicago:  Five  per  cent  more  cattle 
on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  Hogs  5  to 
10%  fewer;  sheep  10%  fewer.  Fair 
demand  for  feeder  cattle.  Demand  for 
feeding  lambs  increasing;  prices 
stronger. 

Natl.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Current 
supply  of  cattle  consists  mostly  of 
medium  quality  steers  that  have  had 
4  to  6  months  of  drylot  feeding.  We 
are  short  of  good  quality  lightweight 
yearling  steers  that  will  grade  Choice 
to  High  Choice  in  the  beef.  Visible 
supply  apparently  about  the  same  as 
a  month  ago.  Still  quite  a  few  hogs 
on  the  heavy  side.  Total  supply  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.  No  increase 
in  volume  now  in  view.  Some  in- 
crease in  farrowings  this  spring. 

Still  an  active  demand  for  light- 
weight good  quality  steers  for  sum- 
mer grazing  programs.  Some  900  to 
950-lb.  good  black  steers  being  bought 
for  Eastern  feeders  at  $25  to  $26.  Good 
calves  and  light  yearlings  at  $25  to 
$28  in  small  lots.  Most  good  white- 
face  steers  weighing  700  to  900-lbs. 
going  at  $23  to  $25  for  short  feed. 
Plain  steers  at  $20  to  $22.50  for  silage 
programs.  Not  much  inquiry  for  re- 
placement lambs.  Local  feeders  tak- 
ing natives  off  local  market  at  $13  to 
$17. 

Water  for  live  stock  is  becoming  a 
problem  on  some  farms  due  to  early 
winter  moisture  deficiency.  Hay  is 
generally  plentiful  but  some  locali- 
ties are  in  short  supply.  Good  alfalfa 
is  especially  on  the  short  side. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

So.  St.  Joseph:  Ten  per  cent  fewer 
cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  18% 
fewer  hogs.  Around  5%  more  sheep. 
Feeder  cattle  with  quality  are  very 
scarce.  Light  calves  not  available. 
Good  and  Choice  steer  calves  bring- 
ing $27  to  $30;  heifers  from  $2  to  $4 
cheaper  per  cwt.  Good  and  Choice 
yearling  steers  $24  to  $26;  Medium  to 
Good  $22  to  $24,  with  plainer  kinds 
down  to  $20  to  $21.50.  Holsteins  $17 
to  $18.50.  Feeder  lambs  in  good  de- 
mand; $15  to  $16.  Breeding  ewes 
scarce. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Ogden,  Utah:  Cattle  and  sheep  sup- 
plies both  down  compared  to  last 
year.  Around  30,000  lambs  on  feed  in 
southern  Utah  compared  to  75,000  in 
normal  year.  We  are  experiencing  one 
of  the  driest  winter  seasons  on  rec- 
ord. The  outlook  for  the  range  is  not 
good  and  extends  from  the  west  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  West 
Coast.  If  no  storm,  we  will  have  no 
fat  lambs  or  cattle.  There  will  be 
some  shearing  lambs  available  for 
Corn  Belt  feeders  in  Southern  Utah 
in  March.  No  large  movement  such 
as  in  past  years  is  expected. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  California  feed  lots  had 
712,000  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  Jan. 
1st  according  to  Federal-State  re- 
ports, an  increase  of  7%  over  a  year 
ago.  Good  and  Choice  fat  steers  sell- 
ing for  $24  to  $26.50;  same  class  fat 
heifers  $23  to  $24.50.  Good  and  Choice 
stocker  and  feeder  steers  $23  to  $26; 
heifers  $21  to  $24.  Not  enough  Good 
and  Choice  stock  calves  offered  to 
establish  a  market.  Recent  rains 
should  assure  good  range  season.  Hay 
supplies  adequate. 


Protect  your  pig  investment  with 


Saves  every  pig  from  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 


EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  fo  3  out  of 
every  litter .  .  .  soon  pays  for  itself 
FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
.  .  .  crate  fits  any  size  house 
HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  gilt 
SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 
better  air  circulation 


•  EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vets 
provided  by  confinement 

•  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crate  for  sow  and  adjoining  pen  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 

•  ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 
QUICK  ASSEMBLY  or  collapsing 

.  requires  no 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2363.  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Prevent  Vitamin  A 
Deficiency  .  .  .  Boost 
Faster  Growth  .  .  .  with 

CATTLEADE 


INJECTABLE  VITAMIN  A  with  D  and  E 


25  Doses  in 
1  Cartridge 


/.«/  . 
RapidJector  Gun — Easy  To  Use 


New  and  easy  way  to  get  Vitamin  A  into 
feeder  cattle  for  steady,  efficient  growth. 
Injection  dose  of  500,000  units  gives  positive 
boost  in  growth  and  feed  efficiency.  Two 
pounds  of  the  extra  gain  pays  for  it. 

Write  Today  for  Information 


SpecifXcLe,  inc. 

IAIN    OFFICE:    INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
P.  O.     BOX     5  5  2  6  3 
Plant*  at  Indianapolis  and   Oes  Moines 

Amtriea'i  Fattest-Growing  FflrfnoccVfrtof  Haul* 


"CONTINENTAL!  FENCE 

lasts  longer— without  replac- 
ing, and  my  26  year  old  fence 
proves  it," 

—  says  Wm.  J.  Robertson, 

Forest,  Indiana  Farmer 

Choose  the  fence  that  is  triple  pro- 
tected against  rust  for  longer  life!  Visit 
your  lumber  dealer,  building  supply 
dealer,  elevator,  feed,  or  farm  store  now! 


Si 
II! 


CONTINENTAL^ 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


FENCE 


KOKOMO,  INDIANA 


You  Need  a  Good 
HOLDING  GATE  to 
VACC I  NATE-EARMARK 

CASTRATE-DEHORN 
Make  Your  Own  With 
$  HOLD-TITE 
(*  CATTLE  CHUTE  GATE  HARDWARE 
sted   Gate    Desitrn   and  Assembly 
struct  ions   sent   with   each  set. 
Write  tor  Details  and  Price 
MAY  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  N3 
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BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION,  by 
Kenneth  A.  Wagnon,  Reuben  Albaugh 
and  George  H.  Hart.  Latest  information 
on  economics,  reproduction,  growth, 
feeds,  feeding,  management.  Illustrated 
with  120  pictures  and  figures,  38  tables. 
Indexed;  537  pages;  1960;  $8.50.  At 
bookstores  or  from  The  MacMillan 
Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
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Cattle 


T-M  Salt  Adds  9  Lbs.  Gain 

Trace-mineralized  salt  provided  an 
extra  9.26  lbs.  of  gain  per  head  in  a 
109-day  feeding  test  at  the  Monfort 
Feed  Lots  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  which 
fattens  50,000  cattle  per  year.  For  the 
test,  294  good  quality  Angus  heifers 
were  selected  and  divided  into  two 
lots.  One  group  was  fed  plain  salt;  the 
other  group  got  Morton  trace-min- 
eralized salt.  This  was  the  only  dif- 
ference in  rations  of  the  two  groups. 
The  daily  ration  consisted  of:  9  lbs.  of 
silage,  16  lbs.  of  grain,  IV2  lbs.  of  de- 
hydrated alfalfa,  1  lb.  short  pellets 
with  stilbestrol  and  1.5  oz.  of  salt 
scattered  over  the  feed.  Free  choice 
salt  was  also  provided. 

The  cattle  on  plain  salt  had  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  2.14266  lbs.;  those 
on  trace-mineralized  salt  gained 
2.222761  lbs.  For  the  109-day  period 
the  plain-salt  cattle  gained  a  total  of 
233.54  lbs.  as  compared  with  a  total 
gain  of  242.81  for  the  trace  salt-fed 
group.  The  added  investment  in  cost 
amounted  to  170  per  head  of  the  109- 
day  period,  based  on  an  average  in- 
take of  2  oz.  of  trace-mineralized  salt 
per  day.  The  control  cattle  put  on 
gain  at  a  total  cost  of  $19.97  per  cwt.; 
the  trace-salt  cattle  $18.63  per  cwt., 
or  a  savings  of  $1.34. 

Cull  Close  for  $50  More 

If  your  herd  of  beef  cows  are  not 
culled  closely,  there  may  be  a  good 
200-pound  weight  spread  between 
calves  by  the  top  cows  and  the  poor- 
est producers,  reports  Curtis  Mast, 
beef  cattle  specialist,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute.  At  Virginia  feeder 
calf  sales  last  year,  600-pound  calves 
brought  a  return  of  $147  but  400- 
pound  calves  earned  only  $98  for  cat- 
tlemen. The  difference  of  $50  a  head 
for  calves  spells  success  or  failure  in 
the  cattle  business. 

Herd  Size  Vs.  Labor  Needed 

Twice  as  many  feeder  cattle  don't 
require  twice  as  much  work.  This 
is  the  finding  of  Minnesota  farm 
economists  R.  G.  Johnson  and  T.  R. 
Nodland,  who  studied  the  opera- 
tions of  59  southern  Minnesota 
farmers.  The  summary:  40  head  of 
cattle  required  423  hours  per  year, 
while  80  head  used  630  hours — 
less  than  a  50%  time  increase. 

This  holds  true  even  without  in- 
creasing facilities.  A  herd  of  30 
cattle  getting  hay  with  limited 
grain  and  no  silage  would  require 
1.6  hours  per  week  for  hay  feeding 
alone.  That  averages  out  to  3.2 
minutes  per  head.  Without  chang- 
ing the  system,  doubling  the  herd 
size  would  reduce  hay  feeding  time 
to  2.5  minutes  per  animal,  requiring 
1.86  hours  per  week  for  the  herd. 

Pregnancy  Test  Cows:  $1 

Ranchers  should  have  their  cows 
pregnancy  tested  to  improve  profits, 
advises  Dr.  T.  H.  Belling,  New  Mexico 
State  University.  Pregnancy  exami- 
nations cost  about  $1  per  head  and 
can  be  performed  during  the  fall 
round-up  when  calves  are  gathered 
for  weaning.  Since  cattle  are  being 
handled  anyway,  pregnancy  exami- 
nations do  not  involve  too  much  ex- 
tra work. 

The  cost  of  wintering  a  cow  runs 
from  $20  to  $50  per  head.  Thus,  the 
loss  of  feed  consumed  by  a  barren 
cow  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  a  preg- 
nancy examination.  Many  ranchers 
improve  their  calving  percentages  by 
culling  barren  cows  each  fall  thereby 
increasing  their  annual  gross  income. 

With  adequate  help  and  proper 
chute  facilities,  a  well-trained  veteri- 
narian can  examine  about  100  head 
of  cattle  an  hour  when  only  a  preg- 
nancy examination  is  made.  Such  an 
exam  will  enable  ranchers  to  group 
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their  cattle  according  to  estimated 
calving  dates  which  will  insure  more 
careful  observation  of  calving  cows 
and  better  distribution  of  bulls. 

Culling  and  sorting  cattle  can  be 
done  according  to  these  categories: 
(1)  Pregnant  cattle  to  stay  in  the 
herd.  (2)  Pregnant  cattle  to  be  culled 
the  following  spring  because  of  age, 
cancer  eye,  etc.  These  cows  are  not  to 
be  bred  the  following  spring.  (3)  Bar- 
ren cows  in  poor  flesh  that  need  to 
be  fattened  before  shipped  to  mar- 
ket. (4)  Barren  cows  in  good  flesh 
that  can  go  to  market  immediately. 
(5)  Barren  cows  that  are  young,  ex- 
ceptional individuals  that  you  may 
wish  to  give  another  chance  to  calve. 


Sheep 


"If  you' 
here  all 


d  take 
this  w 


better  care  of  things  around 
ould  be  unnecessary." 


Watch  Lambs  for  10  Days 

If  your  lambs  can  survive  the  first 
10  critical  days  after  they  are  born, 
you'll  be  able  to  send  most  of  them 
to  market,  advises  L.  J.  Kortan,  sheep 
specialist,  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege. To  realize  more  sheep  profits, 
however,  you  must  be  prepared  for 
lambing.  Keep  pregnant  ewes  away 
from  rams  and  other  live  stock.  Tag 
each  ewe  and  shear  her  head  before 
the  lamb  arrives.  Eliminate  narrow 
gates  and  high  sills  that  ewes  might 
jump  over  and  provide  enough  trough 
space  so  ewes  won't  be  crowded  at 
feeding  time.  Also,  they  will  need 
plenty  of  clean  fresh  water. 

After  lambs  arrive,  try  to  save 


Modern  buildings  for  modern  farms  from  ST  RAN -STEEL 
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every  one.  Clean  lambing  pens,  plen- 
ty of  bedding  and  warm  quarters  are 
a  big  help.  Make  sure  lambs  nurse 
immediately.  Put  both  Iamb  and  ewe 
in  an  individual,  warm  pen  for  a  few 
hours.  Be  sure  to  disinfect  the  navel. 
Ewes  should  be  given  fresh  water,  a 
small  amount  of  hay  and  no  grain 
the  first  day.  Start  feeding  some  grain 
by  the  third  day.  If  there  is  any  sign 
of  scours  or  pinning  among  lambs, 
reduce  the  amount  of  grain  given  the 
ewe.  By  the  10th  day,  the  ewe  should 
be  able  to  handle  1  to  2  lbs.  of  grain 
per  day.  This  encourages  milk  pro- 
duction. If  ewes  don't  get  legume  or 
mixed  hay,  feed  each  ewe  Ya.  lb.  of 
protein  supplement  per  day. 


$3  or  $10  per  Ewe 

Your  lamb  crop  decides  the  sheep 
profit,  advises  L.  J.  Kortan,  sheep 
specialist,  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege. In  a  well  managed  sheep  flock, 
the  return  over  cost  is  usually  based 
on  the  kind  of  lamb  crop  received. 
With  early  lamb  production,  the  cost 
per  ewe  and  lambs  will  range  from 
$15  to  $22  per  year.  This  includes 
feed,  vet  expense,  taxes,  insurance, 
depreciation  on  both  animals  and 
equipment,  repairs,  etc. 

Considering  a  ewe  cost  of  $20  per 
year,  a  140%  lamb  crop  will,  when 
sold  at  100  pounds  of  slaughter  lambs, 
pay  the  producer  about  $10.20  per 
ewe  for  labor,  while  a  100%  lamb 
crop  will  return  only  $3  per  ewe. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  lambs 
at  $18  and  a  $5  wool  clip  per  ewe. 


Advantages  of  SPF  Pigs 

SPF  pigs  (Specific-Pathogen-Free) 
are  surgically  removed  from  the  sow 
and  kept  free  of  certain  swine  dis- 
eases by  strict  isolation.  This  method 
of  swine  production  offers  the  fol- 
lowing advantages: 

•  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
pigs  reaching  marketable  age  and 
weight  as  the  result  of  a  5%  decrease 
in  death  loss. 

•  Greater  feed  efficiency  and  utili- 
zation with  11%  faster  gains  on  17% 
less  feed. 

•  The  opportunity  to  raise  more 
swine  on  an  intensive  scale. 

•  No  breed  restrictions. 


"Yes  sir — if  you  want  to  come  out  ahead 
you've  got  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  market 
and  one  on  the  costs!" 


Farmers  Need  Grade  Data 

Most  farmers  never  get  grade  in- 
formation from  buyers  and  often  have 
no  idea  why  their  hogs  brought  a 
certain  price,  according  to  a  survey 
conducted  by  University  of  Minne- 
sota economists. 

The  surveyors,  Ransom  Blakely 
and  Darrell  Fienup,  claim  their  study 
shows  that  farmers  must  get  infor- 
mation on  how  their  hogs  grade  if 
meat-type  hog  production  is  ever  to 
be  widely  accepted. 

Fourteen  commission  firm  sales- 
men and  buyers  from  four  major 
Minnesota  packing  firms  all  said  they 
bought  or  sold  hogs  on  a  live  graded 
basis.  But  the  grading  usually 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  quick 
mental  evaluation  for  an  entire  lot  of 
animals.  Not  a  single  commission  firm 
wrote  the  live  grade  of  the  hogs  on 
the  farmer's  pay  slip.  Three  said  they 
would  tell  the  farmer  the  grade  of  his 
hogs  if  he  came  to  market. 

The  study  showed  that  Minnesota 
farmers  are  getting  a  premium  of  75£ 
to  $1  per  cwt.  for  meat-type  hogs,  and 
are  docked  50  to  750  per  cwt.  for 
overly  fat  animals.  But  Blakely  and 
Fienup  say  that  even  when  farmers 
do  receive  these  premiums  or  dis- 
counts, it's  doubtful  whether  they 
realize  it,  since  all  they  are  told  is 
the  average  price  for  the  lot. 

The  buyers  and  salesmen  estimated 
that  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  slaughter 
hogs  they  handle  are  meat-type. 

Tips  on  Hog  Breeding 

Future  swine  profits  depend  on 
your  selection  of  breeding  stock,  ad- 
vises Ray  Arthaud,  swine  specialist, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Select 
breeding  stock  from  litters  of  10  or 
more.  While  litter  size  is  only  about 
10%  heritable  it  must  be  emphasized 
because  of  its  importance.  Look  for 
gilts  with  at  least  12  sound,  functional 
nipples.  A  boar  should  also  have  12 
or  more  sound  nipples  as  he  will  pass 
this  trait  on  to  the  future  sow  herd. 

Growth  rate  is  important.  Set  your 
minimum  standards  for  180  day 
growth  at  240  pounds  or  more  for 
boars;  at  least  220  pounds  for  gilts. 
Backfat  measurement  is  best  obtained 
when  hogs  are  probed  at  200  pounds. 
At  that  weight,  a  boar  should  have  1.2 
inches  or  less;  a  gilt  not  more  than 
1.4  inches.  Check  test  data  of  litter 
mates  whenever  possible,  rate  of 
gain,  efficiency  (a  pound  of  gain  on 
3  pounds  of  feed  or  less),  and  carcass 
data.  Based  on  live  slaughter  weight 
a  35%  or  better  yield  of  lean  cuts  is 
a  good  goal. 

Along  with  freedom  of  excess  fat, 
both  boars  and  gilts  should  show 
thick,  deep,  plump  hams,  thickness 
and  fullness  in  the  back  and  loin  and 
considerable  length  from  front  to 
rear.  Breeding  stock  should  be  sound 
of  feet,  legs,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  free  of  defects,  particularly 
heritable  traits  such  as  hernia  and 
crytorchidism  (undescended  testes) 
in  the  male. 
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This  beef  setup  pays 
big  profits..: 

©lit 


(and  you  need  only  25%  down) 


Here's  a  "package"  deal  on  a  high-profit  beef  producing 
plant  that  makes  you  money  as  it  pays  for  itself  and  saves 
you  time  in  the  bargain.  You  need  only  a  minimum  invest- 
ment in  time  and  money  to  feed  out  150  quality  beef  cattle 
with  this  integrated  Stran-Master  shelter  barn,  mechanized 
feeding  system  and  feed  house.  And  your  local  Stran-Steel 
dealer  can  be  your  single  source  for  everything— financing, 
construction  and  all  equipment  including  silos,  mixers, 
automatic  feeding  system  and  electrical  work. 

You  get  it  all  for  just  25%  down  and  take  five  years  to  pay 
the  balance.  Meanwhile,  your  modern  setup  works  for  you, 
earns  for  you  and  pays  its  own  way.  And  your  system  will 
go  right  on  earning  big  once  it's  paid  for,  outlasting  ordi- 
nary construction  and  requiring  minimum  care. 

Why  is  shelter  so  important  in  beef  feeding? 

Agricultural  engineers  can  put  a  dollars-and-cents  value 
on  adequate  shelter.  It  means,  quite  simply,  money  in  the 


bank.  Tests  show  cattle  with  access  to  shade  in  summer  gain 
faster  and  use  less  feed  to  do  it.  Shade  for  fattening  cattle 
can  be  worth  as  much  as  $5  a  head  in  a  normal  season.  And 
Stran-Steel's  sheltered  feeding  bunks  and  shelter  barns  are 
cooler  than  other  buildings;  the  white  vinyl-base  roof  re- 
flects heat  and  keeps  the  cattle  cooler.  Come  winter,  shelter 
cuts  your  feed  costs  dramatically  because  cattle  needn't 
burn  extra  feed  to  keep  warm.  More  of  your  feed  dollar 
goes  into  added  weight  and  chances  are  your  shelter-fed 
cattle  will  grade  higher  and  sell  for  more  per  pound. 

Local  labor  and  shipping  costs  vary,  of  course,  so  we  can't 
quote  a  package  price  on  this  Stran-Steel  setup.  But  your 
local  Stran-Steel  dealer  can— and  it'll  be  the  right  price  for 
the  best  quality.  You  buy  a  bargain  when  you  buy  a  Stran- 
Steel  building  system— a  farm-tested  farm-proved  money- 
maker. Mail  the  coupon  today  for  new  Farm  Structures  Plan- 
ning Guide  and  complete  Stran-Master  buildings  catalog. 


Here's  what  you  get: 

The  complete  package  for  a  150-head  unit  as  shown  can 
include  colorful  pre-engineered  Stran-Master  loafing  barn 
and  feed  barn,  covered  feed  bunk  on  slab,  feed  conveyor 
system,  bulk  feed  bin,  metering  device,  silo  unloader  and 
even  the  silos.  Your  Stran-Steel  dealer  will  recommend  a 
similar  compact  setup  for  any  herd  size. 

Protective  multiple  vinyl-base  color  coatings  cut  mainte- 
nance expense,  improve  the  appearance  of  your  farmstead 
and  actually  cost  less  than  you'd  spend  for  painting.  Choose 
from  ten  sparkling  colors— blues,  greens,  grays,  light  brown, 
white,  yellow  and  orange. 
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Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  NLP-2 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Please  rush  new  Farm  Structures  Planning  Guide  and  Stran-Master  buildings  catalog. 
I'm  interested  in  a  building  approximately  ft.  x  ft.  to  be  used  mainly  for 

Name  □  Student 

Address  .  

City,  State  

STRAN-STEEL.    is   a   division    of  NATIONAL    STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Every  seeding  test 
in  history  has 
shown  that  legume 
and  grass  seeds 
should  be  planted 
at  thumbnail  depth 
. . .  yet  chances 
are,  your  present 
seeding  method  is 
placing  seed  as 
much  as  four  inches 
deep. 

The  answer  ...  A  BriMion  Sure-Stand 
Seeder.  The  Brillion  sows  seed  in  the 
recommended  top  %  inch  of  seed  bed. 

Proper  seeding  depth  is  just  one  of  the  rea- 
sons you  should  own  a  Brillion  Sure-Stand 
Seeder— here  are  9  more: 

1.  You  save  money  on  seed  because  you  can  cut 
your  seeding  rates  in  half.  2.  One  trip  sows  and 
covers  the  seed.  3.  Press  wheels  bring  up  mois- 
ture from  below.  4.  Ground  is  left  smooth  and 
stones  are  pressed  in.  5.  Stands  are  thicker,  more 
uniform.  6.  Finer  stems,  leafier  growth.  7.  More 
palatable  forage.  8.  Great  for  summer  seedings. 
9.  Sows  any  forage  seed— even  brome. 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Brillion,  Wisconsin   Dept.  SG-35-3. 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the 
BRILLION  SURE-STAND  SEEDER. 

Name  

Address  or  R.  R  „  

Town  State  
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Agriculture  Secretaries 


(Continued  jrom 

The  farm  problem  is  more  than  a 
problem  of  surpluses  or  the  threat  of 
surpluses.  It  is  also  a  problem  of  peo- 
ple and  the  land.  We  have  no  practi- 
cal alternative  but  to  accept  the  fact 
that  our  agriculture  must  be  one  of 
abundance.  We  therefore  must  learn 
to  live  with  it — to  organize  agricul- 
ture's capacity  for  abundance,  to  sus- 
tain it,  and  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
realities  of  demand,  national  and 
world  conditions,  and  the  progress  of 
science  and  technology. 

Charles  F.  Brannan — 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  carries  out  the  policies  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
using  the  administrative  authority, 
funds,  resources  and  personnel  which 
the  Congress,  from  time  to  time, 
makes  available  to  the  executive 
branch  of  government  for  these  pur- 
poses. Thus,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is,  first  of  all,  circumscribed  by 
the  policies  of  the  Administration  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  He  can  go  no  fur- 
ther than  the  Congress  authorizes. 

The  farm  problems  which  confront 
the  government  have  not  changed 
basically.  They  involve  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  abundance,  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  achievement  of  the 
ultimate  objective  of  mankind  — 
namely,  a  peaceful  world  in  which 
all  men  will  have  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  intellectual 
and  spiritual  potentialities.  We  con- 
tinue to  fail  in  this  responsibility,  so 
long  as  our  abundance  remains  un- 
used or  undevoted  to  this  end. 

If  there  was  a  major  failure  in  the 
supply  of  food  in  this  country,  the 
economic  impact  would  be  almost  im- 
measurable on  every  other  industry 
and  every  individual. 

It  is  impossible  for  consumers  to 
reconcile  ever  mounting  prices  for 
their  daily  bread  (and  meat)  with 
the  ever  decreasing  prices  to  the 
farmer  who  produces  the  essentials 
of  their  daily  bread.  Above  all,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  of  us  to  reconcile 
the  $6  billion  annual  cost  in  operating 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  its  resultant  tax  burden  and  the 
negative  results  or  absence  of  any 
benefits  to  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson  — 

My  own  actions  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture stemmed  from  a  basic  philos- 
ophy that  our  freedom  is  a  God-given 
blessing,  vouchsafed  to  us  under  the 
Constitution;  that  it  is  more  precious 
than  life  itself — and  that  it  must  be 
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continually  guarded,  lest  we  lose  it 
bit  by  bit  to  Big  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  agriculture  is  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  high  quality  food  and 
fiber  at  prices  that  give  farmers  a 
fair  and  steady  return  in  the  market 
place.  The  sound  method  of  achiev- 
ing this  objective  is  not  through  gov- 
ernment price  fixing  but  through 
adequate  programs  of  research,  edu- 
cation and  market  development. 

Most  of  you  know  that  the  quest  for 
flexibility  in  price  support  levels  did 
not  originate  with  me.  Let  us  turn 
back  to  1948  and  recall  that  sup- 
porters of  flexible  price  supports  in- 
cluded: 

•  Both  major  political  parties. 

•  Major  farm  organizations  includ- 
ing the  National  Farmers  Union. 

•  President  Truman  who  urged  it 
in  a  message  to  Congress. 

•  Members  of  Congress  who  ap- 
proved it  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1948. 

Some  of  the  most  amazing  changes 
in  U.  S.  and  world  history  occurred 
during  my  term  of  office  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture  intensified 
until  it  became  almost  a  scientific  ex- 
plosion. 

Whereas  in  1952,  one  farm  worker 
provided  food  and  fiber  for  17  per- 
sons, he  now  provides  for  25  persons. 
When  I  visited  Russia  I  found  one 
farmer  produces  only  enough  food 
and  fiber  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Based  on  a  lifetime  of  experience 
as  a  farmer  and  in  farm  related  ac- 
tivities, including  eight  years  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  this  is  what  I 
think  needs  to  be  done  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  farm  people,  the  nation, 
and  the  free  world: 

1.  Continue  and  expand  the  Food- 
for-Peace  Program. 

2.  Develop  new  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets  through  expanded  farm 
and  industrial  research  programs. 

3.  Enact  laws  to  improve  the  price 
support  mechanism  by  providing 
levels  of  price  support  that  will  allow 
farm  commodities  to  move  into  reg- 
ular marketing  channels,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  adequate  price  pro- 
tection. 

4.  Use  of  farmland  should  be  fur- 
ther adjusted  in  accordance  with 
needs  by  expansion  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve. 

5.  The  Rural  Development  Pro- 
gram should  be  emphasized  and  ex- 
panded as  rapidly  as  possible  to  help 
small  farmers  make  the  adjustments 
which  they  want  and  need  to  make  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living. 


New   Farm  Vehicles  by  Harvester 


New  Scout  all-purpose  vehi- 
cle has  3-passenger  cab  with  re- 
movable steel  top,  5-foot  long 
pickup  body,  fold-down  wind- 
shield, removable  doors,  4- 
cylinder  engine.  Two- wheel- 
drive  model  carries  suggested 
FOB  price  of  $1,598;  4-wheel- 
drive  model's  FOB  price  is 
$1,948.  International  Harvester 
Co.,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago 1,  111. 


Travelall  Station  Wagon,  also 
by  International  Harvester, 
seats  9  or  provides  124  cubic  feet 
of  load  space.  Two  V-8  and 
three  6-cylinder  engines  avail- 
able. Also  available  as  optional 
equipment  are  automatic  trans- 
mission, power  steering,  power 
brakes,  and  4-wheel  drive.  Sug- 
gested retail  price  of  C-110  model 
with  basic  equipment  is  $2,881. 
Other  models  priced  both  above 
and  below  this  figure.  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.,  180  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 


WARN.  HUBS 

— the  name  that  means 

SELECTIVE  DRIVE 
for  4-WHEEL  DRIVES 


7  pair  out  of  4  goes 
on  a  farm  truck! 

Farms  and  ranches  use  more  4-wheel 
drives  than  any  other  business,  and 
more  of  the  vehicles  are  equipped  with 
Warn  Hubs,  too.  Of  extra  importance 
to  you  is  the  fact  that  many  Warn  Hubs 
are  not  traded  in  with  the  vehicle,  but 
are  put  on  the  new  truck!  They  stop 
front  end  drag  in  2  w.d.,  save  gas, 
gears,  tires,  improve  performance  and 
handling  ease.  They're  built  to  last — 
guaranteed — proven.  You  can  depend 
on  it! 

WARN®  HUBS 


WARN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 


Riverlon  Box  6064-NP 
Seattle  88,  Wash. 


I  1 

10-Year  Guarantee  •  3000  lbs. 

LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

LOWEST  COST 
APPROVED  SCALE 


$198 


COMPUTE 

Handles  all  farm  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1  %  accuracy 

Easy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE-WEIGH 
scales  fit  any  existing  stock  handling  set- 
up. Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  semi-permanent  models. 


New  hoppers  fit  scales 


for  accurately 
weighing  ingredients 
in  automatic 
feed  production 


Floor  model  with  un- 
loading auger.  Grav- 
ity flow  model,  also- 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.   Lawrence,  Dept.   12-L,   Chicago  25,  HI. 


Address 
Town  


Send  for  FREE  plans. 
Idea  Book,  Parts  List 


New  Low  Price  on 


Sorghum  Almum 
Grass  Seed 


Buy  at  Wholesale  — 
Direct  from  the  growers 

Our  volume  production  of  good  quality 
Sorghum  Almum  seed  enables  us  to  offer  this 
fast-growing  forage  crop  seed  at  a  new  low 
price  in  wholesale  quantities. 

Produces  an  enormous  tonnage  of  nutri- 
tious, palatable  green  feed  that  can  be  grazed, 
cured  for  hay,  made  into  ensilage  or  green 
chop.  Moderately  perennial  in  Southern  U.  S., 
annual  in  northern  states.  Easy  to  grow,  easy 
to  kill  out  by  plowing.  High  in  vitamin  con- 
tent, growing  stalks  test  up  to  14%  protein; 
No  bloat  problems  reported  after  4  years  of 
grazing  in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

Price,  FOB  Farwell,  Texas,  minimum  order 

100  lbs  Per  lb.  40c 

Write  for  quotations  on  truck  and  car  load  lots 

SWEET  SORGRASS  SEED,  formerly  known  as 
Perennial  Sweet  Sudan.  Best  quality,  grown 
from  Certified  Seed. 

Price,  FOB  Farwell,  Texas,  minimum  order 
100  lbs  Per  lb.  35c 

Write  for  quotations  on  truck  load,  car  load  lots. 


Grassland  Farms,  Inc. 


P.  O.  Box  719     Farwell,  Texas 
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Make  Hay  FAST 


■  -~7 
>  I 


WOODS 

Hay  Conditioning 

MOWER 

Mow  and  condition  hay  in  one  operation.  Your 
choke  of  windrowing .  or  scattering  hay  evenly. 
Special  blades  bruise  stems,  discharge  hay 
loosely.  Cut  one  day,  bale  the  next  in  normal 


drying  weather. 


Built  to  do  the  JOB! 


Designed  specifically 

for  your  haying  needs.  Save  money  —  make 
hay  for  less  with  one  machine. 

Also  doubles  as  a  rotary  cutter 

PASTURE  CLIPPING      GENERAL  MOWING 
BRUSH  CLEARING         STALK  SHREDDING 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

43103  South  4th  Street        Oregon,  Illinois 


Specialists  in  the  Manufacturing  of 
Tractor  Powered  Rotary  Mower  Shredders 


Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


Speeds  Handling — 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  Tit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi- 
nates hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today! 


MEYER 

BOX  3957 


MFG.  CO. 

MORTON,  ILL. 


MEN  PAST  40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1.000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
nave  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
tfOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
yp,"1"  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Dept.  B5340,       Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


Americas 
Women  Workers 

Sylvia  IP or 

TF  YOU  ARE  A  WOMAN  holding 
a  paid  job,  you're  now  in  the  mi- 
nority unless  you're  also  married  and 
playing  the  dual  role  of  homemaker 
and  wage-earner. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  nation's 
history,  more  than  half  of  all  women 
in  jobs  are  working  wives.  Of  the 
all-time  record  of  23,000,000  women 
workers  today,  well  over  12,200,000 
are  married  and  living  with  their 
husbands.  Just  since  1940,  the  per- 
centage of  working  wives  has  dou- 
bled and  this,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department,  is  "the  most  re- 
markable" of  all  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  employment 
of  women  in  our  generation. 

The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Labor 
Department  has  just  issued  a  revision 
of  its  handbook 
on  women  work- 
ers in  America 
and,  although  as 
a  woman  and  a 
working  reporter 
I'm  understand- 
ably fascinated 
by  its  disclosures, 
I'll  wager  you'll 
be  astounded  by 
some  of  its  find- 
ings too.  To  prove  it  to  yourself, 
write  down  your  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  then  check 
them  against  the  facts  at  the  end  of 
this  column. 

(1)  What  percentage  of  all  women 
of  working  age  would  you  guess  hold 
paid  jobs  today? 

(2)  What  percentage  of  single 
women  are  working? 

(3)  How  important  do  you  think 
is  the  older  woman  in  our  work 
force? 

(4)  I  assume  you  know  that  women 
dominate  the  clerical  job  field,  but 
what  percentage  of  all  clerical  work- 
ers are  women?  What  percentage  of 
all  medical  and  other  health  workers? 
Of  all  teachers? 

(5)  To  what  extent  would  you 
guess  the  percentage  of  working 
wives  dwindles  when  there  are  young 
children  in  the  family? 

(6)  Of  the  446  individual  occupa- 
tions listed  in  the  census,  how  many 
are  still  barred  to  women? 

(7)  What  would  you  guess  is  the 
average  income  of  a  year-round,  full- 
time  woman  worker? 

Answer  (1):  A  full  36%  of  all 
women  of  working  age  are  in  the 
labor  force.  Today,  one  of  every 
three  workers  is  a  woman. 

Answer  (2):  Of  single  women  20 
to  64  years  of  age,  about  75%  are 
working. 

Answer  (3) :  The  average  age  of  all 
women  workers  is  now  40  years, 
against  32  years  in  1940.  Almost  two- 
fifths  are  45  or  older. 

Answer  (4):  Of  all  clerical  and 
kindred  workers  68%  are  women, 
and  of  all  stenographers,  typists  and 
secretaries  97%  are  women.  Of  med- 
ical and  other  health  workers,  60% 
are  women,  and  of  teachers,  except 
college,  women  account  for  74%. 

Answer  (5):  Not  nearly  as  much 
as  you  might  have  guessed.  Of  all 
women  workers  about  one-eighth 
have  children  under  six  and  42%  of 
the  working  wives  have  children  of 
school  age. 

Answer  (6):  None.  We  have  pene- 
trated every  one  of  the  446  job  cate- 
gories. 

Answer  (7):  This  one  infuriates 
me.  The  average  income  of  year- 
round,  full-time  women  workers  at 
last  check  was  only  $3,102  —  two- 
thirds  of  men's  pay. 


Find  Your  Fashions 


9236 

SIZES 
14V4-24V4 


9236 — Easy  to  sew  sundress — no  waist  seams, 
rio  fitting  problems.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
141/2  to  24i/2-  Size  I6V2  takes  4  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  35c. 

9079 — Sew  this  flattering  style  with  slim  skirt 
or  flared.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women's  Sizes  36 
to  48.  Size  36  with  slim  skirt  takes  3%  yards 
35-inch  fabric.  50c 

9349 — Eight-gore  shirtdress  with  notch  detail 
at  collar.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14' 2  to 
241/2.  Size  I6V2  takes  4>/8  yards  35-inch  fabric. 
35*. 

4906 — Dipping  yoke,  stand-up  collar  for  this 
smartly  seamed  sheath.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  10  to  18.  Size  16  takes  3' 4  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  35;. 

9494 — Pretty  partners — squared  sundress,  col- 
lared jacket.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes 
10-18.  Size  16  outfit  takes  5%  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  35;. 

4892 — Sew  a  cool  pinafore,  a  bouncy  dress, 
too,  with  this  one  Printed  Pattern.  Child's  Sizes 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  6  dress  takes  2 \  2  yards  35- 
inch  fabric;  l/j  yard  contrast.  35;. 

PRINTED  PATTERN  9079  is  FIFTY  CENTS. 
PRINTED    PATTERNS    9236,    9349,    4906,  9494, 
4892  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each. 


SIZES 
10-18 


9494  sizes  10—18 


Pattern 
Number 


PLEASE   PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name   

Street  or  RFD 
City   


State 
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Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department, 
232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10;  each  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send 
35;  for  full-color  Fashion  Catalog. 
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HIGHEST  CAPACITY  YET! 


Chopping  or  Grinding  Hay  of  All  Kinds! 
Grinding  Grains!  Re-Cutting  &  Blowing! 


WETMORE'S  MODEL  '350'  MILL 


Powerful 
Auger-Feeder 
forces  feed 
stuffs  directly 
into  mill. 


Grinds  Hay  Flakes  as  Fast  as  2 
Men  Can  Throw  Them  into  the 
Self-Feeder. 

P.T.O.*  Drive  Clipper  Hammer 
Mill  with  18"  Wide  Self-Feeder 

fast,  Automatic  feeding.  The  wider 
(18  inch)  Self-feeder  can  move  more 

materials  faster  up  to  the  feeder  Box.  Here  the  powerful  (built-in)  Auger-feeder 
forces  the  materials  directly  into  the  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the  feeder-box 
by  the  Self-feeder.  Thus  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the  Wetmore  Clipper 
Knife-Type  Hammer  Mill  is  utilized,  feeder  has  range  of  speeds. 

•  Grinds  or  Re-cuts  All  feed  Materials  to  desired  fineness. 

•  Chops  or  grinds  Hay  of  All  Kinds  and  in  All  Conditions 

•  High  Moisture  Ear  Corn  handled  effec- 
tively from  Side-Unloader  Wagons  (as  ^p- 

well  as  other  ensilage)  in  the  filling  of  Silos.  ^^^^^^^/BmSKr  1 

•  Grinds  corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  feed. 

•  New  8"  Blow  Pipe  Greatly  increases  Writ*  D*pt 
capacity  for  filling  Silos.  Heights  to  60  ' 

•  The  Wetmore  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  Makes 
this  Mill  Completely  Portable. 


13 

Wetmore  Patented 

P.T.O.  Drive  Unit, 
with  cushion  drive 
to  protect  tractor. 

Si  J  Completely 


NL  for  Dealer's  Name, 
and  information  on  the  Model  "350"  Mill. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 

BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


New!  on  MICHIGAN  AVE.  at  12th  St.  in  Chicago 


Free  Covered  Parking  for  all  guests 


CHICAGO'S  ONLY  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL— RIGHT  ON 
MICHIGAN  AVENUE  ACROSS  FROM  GRANT  PARK.  Closest 
to  all  convention  centers — museums — theatres  and  shopping. 
Register  from  your  car.  Every  room  excitingly  furnished — tile 
bath  with  tub  and  shower,  free  TV,  AM  &  FM  Hi-Fi  radio,  room 
controlled  heating  and  air-conditioning.  Self  dialing  phones — 
24  hour  switchboard  and  message  service.  Free  ice  cubes. 
Room  service.  Atmospheric  restaurant  and  lounge.  Sun  deck. 
Private  dining  rooms.  Free  swimming  privileges  at  Acres  Cabana 
Club.  Phone  HA  7-8200.  Teletype  CG-82. 

Closest  to  all  Chicago  convention  centers.  Suites 
and  sample  display  rooms.  Private  meeting  and 
banquet  rooms. 


Members: 
AAA 

Best  Western  Motels 
Quality  Courts 


All  major  credit  cards  accepted. 

Write  for  rates,  free  maps,  and  folders. 


^itmm  MOTEL 

Michigan  Ave.  at  12th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


VACCINA^Eond  BE  SAFE! 
COLORADO 

Veterinary  biological; 

Dependable  Protection! 

^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 


Local  D'altrt  Nation  Wide  Distribution  now 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 


4V50  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO 


fob 
FREE 
CATALOG 


*Jl:f!H!fc  EASY  HOLD 

CHUTE  GATE 


I 


PORTABLE 

OR 

PERMANENT 
Installation 
In  Any 
Opening! 




Enables  you  to  quickly  rc- 
strainand  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  "30-Day  Trial  Plan" 
»ABK  AM  temp.  (O.       0»l.  CG-S      WOI  N«.  29lb,  OMAHA,  Nil*. 


The  Producers  Book  Store 

□  Using  Commercial  Fertilizer 

— By  Malcolm  H.  McVickar.  286 
pages;  48  tables,  US  illustrations. 
Copyright  1961;  $4.75.  Provides  latest 
practical  information  on  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  for  more  profit- 
able farm  production.  Tells  what  fac- 
tors to  consider  in  fertilizer  place- 
ment, how  to  measure  the  fertility  of 
soil,  and  special  uses  for  commercial 
fertilisers.  Appendix  provides  infor- 
mation on  fertilizer  control  laws  and 
regulations  of  various  states.  Author 
is  former  chief  of  Agronomic  Educa- 
tion, National  Plant  Food  Institute. 


□  Approved  Practices  in  Feeds 
and  Feeding 

— By  D.  W.  Cassard.  200  pages,  8 
tables,  84  illustrations,  5  graphs; 
1959;  $3.  First  part  of  the  book  is  a 
general  discussion  of  feeding  practices 
and  principles,  followed  by  chapters 
on  feeding  beef  cattle,  sheep,  dairy 
cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box  594-LSP 

Danville,  Illinois 

Name   

Address   


Tasty  Lamb  Curry 

From  Exotic  Hawaii 


i3y  j^ehecca  tjoun^ 


rpHE  EATING  HABITS  of  the  Ha- 
waiian people  represent  a  blend 
of  many  customs  and  cultures,  and  it 
can  be  fun  to  serve  these  distinctive 
foods  of  the  islands  in  your  own 
home. 

Originally,  Hawaii  was  settled  by 
the  Polynesians,  and  before  the  ar- 
rival of  white  men  the  natives  staged 
ahaaima — a  gathering  of  friends  to 
eat.  Later,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English  explorer  Captain  Cook  and 
American  missionaries,  the  name  of 
this  feast  was  changed  to  luau. 

Today  the  luau  differs  from  the 
event  of  the  early  day,  but  the  pat- 
tern is  the  same  and  the  true  spirit 
of  Hawaiian  hospitality  remains.  At 
a  typical  luau,  long,  low  tables  are 
covered  with  ti  leaves  and  hibiscus 
flowers  and  laden  with  fresh  fruits. 
Guests  u  s  u  a  1  ly  sit  on  the  ground 
around  the  table. 

Often  the  piece  de  resistance  is  a 
whole  pig  cooked  in  an  underground 
oven.  Along  with  other  foods  is  poi 
which  is  the  mainstay  with  many 
Hawaiians.  In  this  paradise  of  the 
Pacific,  fruits  are  a  favorite  dessert. 

Curry  dishes  are  another  Island 
favorite.  Here  is  a  Lamb  Curry  recipe 
typical  of  the  Islands  to  prepare  right 
in  your  own  kitchen.  The  ingredients 
are  easily  obtainable.  In  fact,  you 
probably  have  most  of  the  seasonings 
on  your  spice  shelf  right  now. 

Lamb  Curry  —  For  this  recipe  to 
serve  6  you  need  1  Yz  pounds  of  bone- 
less lamb  stew  cut  in  1-inch  pieces. 
To  the  meat  in  a  heavy  frying-pan 
add  1  cup  of  water.  Cover  tightly  and 
cook  slowly  on  top  of  your  range  or 
in  a  slow  oven,  300°  F.,  until  the  meat 
is  almost  done — about  1  hour. 

Then  to  the  meat  add  Yz  cup  diced 
onion,  IV2  cups  sliced  tart  apples,  and 
the  following  seasonings:  lYz  table- 
spoons curry  powder,  Ys  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  Ys  teaspoon  ground  cloves, 
Ys  teaspoon  nutmeg,  Ys  teaspoon  all- 
spice. Continue  cooking  until  the 
meat  is  tender  and  the  vegetables  are 
done.  This  will  be  about  20  minutes. 

Next,  drain  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables. Add  enough  milk  to  the  cook- 
ing liquid  to  make  3  cups.  This  will 
take  from  1  to  2  cups  of  milk.  Then 
make  a  white  sauce  of  Ya  cup  of  lard 
or  drippings,  6  tablespoons  enriched 


This  Lamb  Curry  is  a  typical  favorite  of 
America's  50th  state.  In  true  Hawaiian 
style,  the  Lamb  Curry  is  accompanied  by 
chutney,  shredded  coconut,  chopped  nuts. 

flour  and  the  cooking  liquid  plus 
milk.  Season  with  2  teaspoons  salt 
and  a  few  grains  of  red  pepper. 

Add  the  white  sauce  to  the  lamb 
mixture.  Then  cook  slowly  until 
heated  through.  Serve  on  hot  rice — 
about  3  cups  of  cooked  rice.  Accom- 
paniments are  often  arranged  around 
the  curry  such  as  bowls  of  shredded 
coconut,  diced  crisp  bacon,  chopped 
peanuts,  raisins,  diced  hard  cooked 
eggs  and  chutney. 

Hawaiian  Spareribs  —  This  is  an- 
other Island  treat  for  your  family. 
For  this  recipe  you  need  2  pounds  of 
spareribs,  cut  in  serving  pieces.  First, 
beat  together  2  eggs,  Yi  cup  flour,  1 
teaspoon  salt  and  ys  teaspoon  pep- 
per. Thoroughly  coat  the  spareribs 
with  this  egg-flour  batter.  Then 
brown  them  on  both  sides  in  3  table- 
spoons of  lard  or  drippings. 

Cover  the  spareribs  and  cook  slow- 
ly for  45  minutes.  Then  pour  off  the 
drippings.  Drain  one  13  Yz  -ounce  can 
of  pineapple  chunks  and  save  the 
juice.  Then  remove  the  stems  and 
seeds  from  3  green  peppers.  Cut  pep- 
pers into  1-inch  squares. 

Cover  peppers  with  boiling  water 
and  cook  for  10  minutes.  Drain,  then 
add  the  green  peppers  and  the  drained 
pineapple  chunks  to  the  meat.  Cover 
and  simmer  for  10  minutes. 

Then  mix  together  5  tablespoons 
each  of  cornstarch  and  soy  sauce,  Yz 
cup  water,  Yz  cup  vinegar  and  1  cup 
pineapple  juice.  Cook,  stirring  con- 
stantly, until  thick  and  clear,  about 
2  minutes.  Pour  over  the  meat  mix- 
ture and  simmer  5  minutes.  This 
makes  4  servings. 


|  Helpful  Household  Hints 

§  $y  Shirley 


ten 


Make  a  habit  of  dusting  your  light 
bulbs!  This  practice  will  give  you 
up  to  50%  more  light  and  the  bulbs 
should  last  a  bit  longer. 

You  can  fill  cracks  in  a  wood  floor 
with  a  mixture  of  sawdust  and  shel- 
lac. 

When  packing  shoes  for  travel, 
pull  a  man's  wool  sock  over  each 
shoe  to  protect  other  clothing  in  the 
luggage. 

Protect  the  wringer  on  your  wash- 
er by  folding  under  sharp  buttons 
and  buckles  before  putting  through 
the  wringer. 

When  potting  a  house  plant,  put 
a  sponge  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
and  you  won't  have  to  water  the 
plant  nearly  so  often. 


When  laundering  a  candlewick 
bedspread,  protect  the  tufts  by  plac- 
ing the  spread  inside  a  large  sack  or 
pillowcase  for  washing. 

A  pepper  plant  of  either  hot  or 
sweet  variety  makes  an  attractive 
and  unusual  plant  for  your  kitchen. 

Your  pleated  skirts  will  look  much 
better  after  ironing  if  you'll  iron 
the  pleats  flat  on  the  wrong  side  and 
then  on  the  right  side  as  usual. 

You  can  improve  the  flavor  of 
fried  oysters  by  adding  a  teaspoon 
of  celery  salt  to  the  cracker  crumbs 
in  which  the  oysters  are  rolled. 

Jars  in  which  corn  has  been 
canned  are  difficult  to  clean.  To 
simplify  the  task,  rub  the  jars  with 
salt  before  washing. 
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LOW  COST  CASS,  FLAIL-TYPE  HARVESTER 

Spreads  your 
investment 
over  dozens 
of  jobs! 


What's  the  next  job?  A  load  of  green  chop?  Putting 
up  grass  silage?  Cornstalks  for  bedding?  Shredding 
brush?  Clipping  pasture  or  roadsides?  Shredding  and 
mulching  stalks  prior  to  plowing?  For  every  one  of 
these  jobs,  you'd  call  on  your  Case  640  chopper .  . . 
and  you  can  bet  that  any  machine  as  busy  and  useful 
as  that  is  paying  a  handsome  profit  per  dollar  invested. 

A I  |TC%  Forage  crops  pay  off  in  higher  milk  or 
^  meat  production ...  up  to  twice  as  much 
\3  V  I  \J  per  acre . .  .when  you  switch  to  mechan- 
ical pasturing.  Just  hitch  your  640  to  any  2 -plow  or 
larger  tractor,  and  you'll  make  short  work  of  bringing 
in  a  load  of  forage  .  .  .  either  green  chop  from  a  stand- 
ing crop  or  conditioned  hay  from  the  windrow  ready 
for  the  silo. 

HUnnO  ^  a  49>600  slice-per-minute  clip  - 
I  HI  !■  ^  the  640  delivers  finely-cut  silage, 
w  1 1  w  I  \J  averaging  1  and  2  inches  or  less  in 
length;  32  curved,  free-swinging  knives  cut,  pick  up 
and  chop  a  full  60-inch  swath.  Big  3  paddle  fan .  .  . 
with  3  or  6  knives  .  .  .  completes  the  chopping  opera- 
tion and  delivers  material  quickly  and  positively  to 
wagon  or  truck.  Spout  swivels  for  rear  or  side  delivery. 

ft  I  I  HO  Pastures  do  better,  provide  more 
1 1'^^  fresh,  nutritious  forage  if  you  clip 
"■I  \J  weeds,  old  or  soiled  grass  to  make 
way  for  new  growth.  You  can  set  the  Case  640  to  cut 
from  2^2  to  6  inches  high. 


SHREDS 


You  can  chop  and-  shred  a  load 
of  cornstalks  for  bedding  .  .  . 
pick  up  straw  from  windrows, 
blow  it  into  barn  or  shed  to  keep  it  dry  and  handy. 
Or,  with  auger  door  open,  the  640  will  shred  small 
brush  or  stalks,  returning  the  shredded  material  uni- 
formly over  the  ground. 


CONDITIONS 


Some  of  the  experts 
say  you'll  make  better 
grass  silage,  too,  with 
the  640's  fiailing-bruising-shredding  action,  promoting 
faster  drying  than  conventional  conditioners.  Better 
make  a  date  today  to  get  the  facts  on  this  low  cost, 
quality-built  chopper  .  .  . 

We're  ready  to  demonstrate! 


CASE  CROP-WAY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

You  can  buy  any  of  these  cost-cutting  labor-saving  machines 
right  now  . . .  make  later  payments  as  your  money  comes  in. 


«J.  I.  CASE  CO.         •         RACINE.  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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POWER  UNLOADING  WAGON  cuts  costs 


every  day  -  HAULS  .  •  .  FEEDS  .  •  ♦  UNLOADS 


You  can  throw  away  your  scoop  shovel, 
cut  feedlot  time  and  labor  50  to  75%, 
mix  and  teed  a  complete  ration  in  one 
fast,  easy  operation.  You  can  haul 
green  feed,  chopped  hay  or  silage  fast 
—at  peak  nutrition— to  silo,  barn  or 
feed  bunk. 

Exclusive  self-cleaning,  non-clogging 
Convey-o-matic  floor  and  all-steel  box 
handle  small  grains  and  corn  auto- 
matically, too.  Add-on  design  lets  you 
buy  the  basic  grain  box,  build  up  later 
to  self-unloading  wagon  and  bunk 
feeder. 

Ask  your  Case  dealer  about  the 
Case-Helix  line  of  power  wagons, 
auger  unloaders,  bulk  unloading  units 
and  mixer-blenders.  Have  him  demon- 
strate on  your  farm  or  feedlot. 


when  you  buy  your  new  6-plow 


Our  930  tractor  is  hitting  the  sales  jackpot  with  a  customer- 
winning  combination:  BIG  POWER  that  L-A-S-T-S  plus 
the  best  diesel  fuel  economy  of;any  current  model  trac- 
tor in  the  6-plow  class.  We're  gambling  that  we  can 
double  our  sales  .  .  .  and  YOU  benefit  througtr  the 
economies  of  greater  volume  production  ...  a  $200 
cash  dividend  direct  from  Case!  Limited  offer— act  now! 


SPRING  BUYER'S  BONUS 

ELECTIVE  FEB.  20. 1961... EXPIRES  MAY  31. 1961  
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LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MISSOURI   CO-OP.    FEEDER  LIVESTOCK 
ASSN.    SEMI-ANNUAL   FEEDER   PIG  SALES 
21    SALES.    APRIL   3-MAY    19.  1961 

40.000  FEEDER  PIGS  SELL  AT  AUCTION 
For  catalog  write:  E.  S.  Matteson.  Exec.  Sec, 
Mo.  Co-op.  Feeder  Livestock  Assn..  130  Mum- 
lord  Hall.  Columbia.  Mo. 

FREE  PICTURES  and  brochure  on  our  Quality 
Charolais  herd.  Registered  breeding  stock  and 
frozen  semen  for  sale.  Write:  Litton  Charolais 

Ranch,  Chillicothe  33.  Missouri.  

ARKANSAS  COOPERATIVE 
FEEDER  CALF  SALES 
4  Sales  April  11  through  April  14 
3.500  Head  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle 
at  Auction 

Sales  conducted  by  beef  cattle  producers. 
Mostly  Good  and  Choice  stocker  and  feeder 
calves,  some  yearlings,  sorted  and  sold  in 
uniform  groups.  For  sale  folder  write  A.  L. 
Owen,  Dept.  A.  Box  391.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
WISCONSIN'S  CHOICE  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  From  high  productive  sires  and 
dams.  Prices  reasonable  when  quality  is  con- 
sidered. H.  L.  Clapp,  Burlington,  Wisconsin. 
SHEEP — Keep  in  line  with  progress  and 
Profits.  Get  Hampshire  Sheep.  For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association.  Stuart,  Iowa. 
CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse.  York.  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write   for  free  price   list.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

North  Prairie,  Wis.  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown.  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

ENORMOUS  CALVES  Hybrid  calves  from 
your  cows  by  CHAROLAIS  bulls  will  actually 
weigh  100  pounds  more  at  weaning — 200  more 
as  yearlings.  For  proof  of  performance  on 
sensibly  priced  papered  CHAROLAIS,  write 
Lamme  Farms,  Laclede  68.  Missouri. 
YOU  WILL  Never  know  how  much  extra 
money  you  will  make  with  the  English  Large 
Blacks  until  you  have  them.  Cross  them  with 
any  good  bacon  or  meat  type  breed  and  you 
will  have  pigs  that  are  bigger  when  weaned, 
more  weaned,  that  grow  faster  on  less  feed, 
go  to  market  earlier,  grade  better.  Also  avail- 
able, Blue  Spotted  Hybrids.  Landrace  Illus- 
trated folder.  Tweddle  Farms,  Fergus,  Ontario, 

Canada.   

TOP  QUALITY  Wisconsin  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  heifer  calves.  Also  Angus  and  Hol- 
stein crossed  beef  calves.  Buy  the  best  and 
save  money  through  a  reliable  and  experi- 
enced order  buyer.  Write  or  phone:  J.  F.  Pipes, 
9301  West  Townsend  Street,  Milwaukee  22, 
Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  CHAROLAIS,  the  practical  ap- 
proach  to  modern  beef  breeding  will  make 
bigger  profits  for  you  from  your  present  herd. 
Write  for  free  information  from  the  Midwest's 
original  and  largest  Charolais  breeders.  Mc- 
Ginnes  Bros.,  Route  1G,  Lathrop,  Missouri. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  Sn^ 
proved  land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderbird, 
$4  00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

FREE  80-Page  Catalog.  Western  saddles, 
riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 
Box  1864— A9,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40<f  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  3CH1  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  on  $500  month  plan.  Free 
details.  White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon  14,  Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 


STOCK  TRAILERS:  12'  &  14'  Round  Nose, 
Pena  Treated  Floor,  Bull  Dog  Hitch  &  Jack. 
25r;  Down — Balance  Monthly.  Texas  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  East  Highway  82,  Whitesboro, 
Texas.  

GUNS— THOUSANDS  listed,  all  kinds,  priced 
right.  Published  twice  monthly.  Sample  25(. 
Yearly  $2.00.  Shotgun  news,  Box  5703,  Colum- 
bus. Nebraska. 


DRESSES  24c:  SHOES  39c;  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld.  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn   12,   N.  Y.  

NEW  APPLICANTS  ONLY,  50  different  for- 
eign stamps,  watermark  detector  and  perfor- 
ation gauge  all  for  15*  with  approvals.  Linda 
Stamps.  Box  622.  York,  Pennsylvania. 

YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  Stamp,  per- 
sonal or  business,  any  3  lines,  $1.50  postpaid. 
Tresenriter.  608  W.  Fourth  Street,  Sterling, 
Illinois. 

FARM  SIGNS — Metal,  numerous  messages, 
mail  box  letters,  decals,  send  dime  for  sample- 
catalog.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New 
York.   Dept.  8. 

(A  FREE  BOOK)  How  to  Get  What  You 
Want.  "Secret  Door  to  Success"  (It  Works) 
$2.00  Box  342,  Mclntyre,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

HI-FI  FROM  Japan.  Finest  imported  tuners, 
amplifiers,  recorders,  etc.  Free  catalog.  KPJ 
Sales.  Box  1252-D.  Studio  City,  California. 
140  DIFFERENT  United  States  Stamps.  50* 
to  approval  applicants.  The  Fair  Stamp  Room, 
Box  5057.  Detroit  35,  Michigan. 
EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  and  transplants  in 
leading  varieties  for  Christmas  tree  produc- 
tion. Assorted  ornamentals.  Free  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Flickinger's  Nursery,  Saga- 
more 17,  Pennsylvania. 

SWISS  -  CALENDAR  17  jewels  Men's  wrist 
watch,  radium  dial,  magnified  date  aperture, 
sweep  second,  waterproof,  stainless  steel  back, 
matching  expansion  bracelet;  Value  $40.00.  All 
features  of  most  expensive  watches.  Sent  to 
you  under  our  direct  import  plan  at  special 
low  price  $18  95.  chrome  or  goldfilled.  Men's 
17  jewels  EXTRA-Flat,  luxury  $11.95.  Ladies - 
Bangle-watch,  or  with  bracelet,  smart  model 
$14.95.  Direct  Import  Company,  220  Hooper 
Street.  Brooklyn  11,  New  York. 
FREE  DELIVERY  by  mail  on  general  mer- 
chandise sold  at  wholesale  price.  Send  $1  00  for 
giant  catalog  deductable  from  first  order  to 
WAP-TV,  Dept.  LS-1,  P.  O.  Box  273,  Buffalo  5, 
New  York. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SERVICE  your  Area — Agents,  Dealers,  Farm- 
ers make  $125  up  weekly  distributing  nation- 
ally advertised  Campbell's  Gro-Green  Liquid 
and  1007c  Soluble  Crystal  Fertilizer  Concen- 
trates. No  investment.  Samples  FREE — Ideal 
proposition  for  corn  and  feed  men.  Campbell 
Company,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  15,  Illinois. 
GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4  50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
souri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-G3,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible  I  Details. 
$1.  Treasury,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  NP-4, 
N.  Y. 

WANT  A  diesel  job?  Higher  pay?  Advance- 
ment? We  can  help  you  qualify  I  Complete 
diesel.  tractor  and  heavy  equipment  and 
Cummins  Diesel  Engine  Shop-method  home 
training  courses  available.  Write  today.  Inter- 
state Training  Service.  Dept.  B-74.  Portland 
12,  Oregon. 


NEW   DOUGHNUT  SHAPE 


£L  A  ST  RAT  OR, 


For  MODERN  BLOODLESS  Castration, 
of  Calves,  Lambs,  and  docking  of  Lambi. 

Best  ever  made.  Wide  stretch  .  .  .  won't  i 
break  .  .  .  bites  hard  .  .  .  GREEN  color. 
Insist  on  these  new  rings.  AT  DEALERS 
or  Postpaid.  50,  $1;  100,  $1.80 ;  500,  $7.  ( 
Elastrator  instrument  $12.50. 
CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 
151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


VETERINARY  MEDICINE,  by  D.  C. 

Blood  and  J.  A.  Henderson,  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  Guelph,  Canada.  A 
technical  book  written  primarily  for  stu- 
dents of  veterinary  medicine  although  it 
will  be  valuable  to  practicing  veter- 
inarians and  other  field  workers.  Divided 
into  two  sections;  General  Medicine  and 
Special  Medicine.  The  Williams  &  Wil- 
kins  Co.,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland.  Copy- 
right 1960.  Price:  $15.00. 


WANTED— LAND  OWNER  and  partners,  to 
help  found  co-operative  industrial  commu- 
nity. David  Ornsteen.  Du  Quoin,  Illinois. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$10  postpaid.  Free  Veterinary  Catalog.  VETCO, 
Box  6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook — Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft..  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.   Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon.  Illinois. 

DOGS 

BORZAI  (RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUND)  Puppies. 
White,  5  months.  Reasonable.  Joann  Crowther, 
304  South  11th,  Salina,  Kansas. 
HEEL  DRIVING  Shepherds,  Excellent  workers. 
All  ages,  Year's  trial,  Visitors  welcome.  Wahl 
Farms,  Rockport,  Indiana. 

BORDER-COLLIES  and  old  Shepherd  Strain, 
trained  cattle-dogs,  either  Breed  goes  along 
distance,  fetch  cattle  easy,  low-heelers  on 
cattle.  Males  yr.  old  $50.00,  females  $45.00. 
spayed  $75.00.  Vaccinated  against  Rabies  and 
Distemper.  Delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  in 
U.S.A.  Wilfred  Zeron,  Morrisburg,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

JEEPS— $223.00.  TRUCKS— $212.00.  Tractors— 
$68.00.  Tools,  Guns,  Typical  Government  Sur- 
plus Prices.  Buy  direct.  List  of  Depots,  Pro- 
cedure. Full  details  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises.    Wall    Street    Box    402-R7,  New 

York  S,  

ARMY  JEEP  Tops,  doors,  and  curtains,  new 
and  used.  Write:  Surplus  Sales,  Jacksonville, 
Texas. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  Jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

POULTRY 

NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  25*  (refundable)— 53 
true  to  color  pictures — Araucanas  (Blue.  Green 
eggs).  Brahmas,  Cubalayas,  Campines,  Cochins, 
Dorkings,  Faverolles,  Lakenvelders,  Silver- 
laced  Polish,  Yokohamas.  Both  popular,  fancy 
— over  100  varieties  illustrated.  Dominiques, 
Turkens,  Ducklings,  Goslings,  Guineas,  Tur- 
keys. "How  to  Win  Prizes  Bulletin."  4H-FFA 
Discounts.  Backed  by  Golden  Rule  Guarantee. 
Established  1924.  Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge  68, 

Iowa.   

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters.  Heavy  Producing  DANISH  BROWN 
LEGHORN  chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special 
prices,  free  information.  Smith  Chickeries,  450 
Monroe  Street,  Mexico,  Missouri.  

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  Information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  38D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  253,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stock- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GENETICS,  by 
Eldon  J.  Gardner,  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity, was  written  especially  for  classroom 
use  but  will  be  of  interest  to  animal 
breeders.  Copyright  1960.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
16,  N.Y.  Price:  $7.50. 


BIG  MONEY  Raising  Fishworms  and  Crickets. 
We  teach  you  how  to  raise  and  where  to 
sell.  Free  Literature.  TODAY'S  SPECIAL— 
Hybrid  red  wigglers — 3000 — $5  95  ,  5000 — $8.95. 
10,000 — $16.95,  postpaid  with  raising  and  mar- 
keting instructions.  Carter  Farm-15,  Plains, 
Georgia. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  In- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:   Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  62, 

Louisiana. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  aprons,  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
$50-$100  WEEKLY.  Easy  home  plan  revealed. 
Free  details.  Sparetime  Institute,  15  Beekman 
Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon  10-A,  N.  Y. 
SEND  US  Grease  wool  for  Blankets  or  Bat- 
ting. Old  batting  scoured  and  recorded.  Write: 
Treasure  Bedding.  McKay  Woolen  Mills,  New 
Bremen,  Ohio. 

WOOL  WASHING  and  Carding— Fleeces  or  Old 
Batting.  Custom-made  or  Retail;  Batting, 
Comforters,  Blankets,  Lanolin  Products.  Free 
details.  Monroe  Woolen  Mills,  Monroe  12, 
Michigan. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS,  Songs  published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers, 1075  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 


WESTERN  MARKETS 


PRODUCERS  m  OMAHA  leads  aU  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  Sc  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake. 
Artesia  and  Brawley,  Calif.,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob. 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748. 
TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Fort   Worth   6,    Tex.    Phone:  MArket 

4-3177  

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8,  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128. 
VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10,000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W.  Feldmiller,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  HOward 
6-8994. 

OPERATING  SALES  YARDS  at  Vlsalia.  Fres- 
no,  Hanford  and  Madera,  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Marketing  Assn.  serves  4,500  members. 
Country  order  service  sells  fat  cattle  for  feed- 
lot  operators  and  purchases  replacement  cattle 
for  members.  Sales  service  at  auction.  Patron- 
age refunds.  H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Visalia, 
Calif.    Phone  REdwood  2-4855.  

No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer- 
tion, emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan's  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef- 
fect to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out.  miserable ...  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don't  wait... try  Doan's  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 
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ABBA 


Details  and  pictures  FREE 


AMERICAN  BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 


«'J  GULF  FHCF.WAY 


HOUSTON  21  TEXAS 


CURE -RIGHT 
HAYING . 


Haymaking  has  now  become  fast,  easy  and 
smooth  the  Allis-Chalmers  way — with  equip- 
ment for  producing  top  quality  on  every  farm, 
in  every  type  of  hay.  For  example,  cracking 
lightly,  just  enough  to  break  the  wax  coating  on 
the  hay  stems,  is  the  secret  of  Allis-Chalmers  hay 
conditioning.  Hay  plants  come  through  limp, 
but  complete — not  chopped  or  mangled. 


Note  below  the  new  Allis-Chalmers  Hay  Conditioner  Hitch.  This  is  the  "wishbone" 
that  trails  a  conditioner  so  surely  and  easily  any  need  for  a  second  tractor  and  operator 
is  eliminated.  Ideal  for  use  with  all  80-Series  mowers,  all  styles,  including  trail-type. 


LISTEN  —  no-chatter,  pitmanless  mowing  saves 
hours,  holds  quality.  It's  quiet  .  .  .  with  smooth, 
non-stop  rotary  action.  Fast,  clean  cutting.  New 
Allis-Chalmers  mowers  for  1961  provide  one-piece, 
reinforced  cutter  bar  design  .  .  .  heavy  crop  dura- 
bility in  the  Twin-Wheel  drive  mechanism.  New 
outer  shoe  loop  divider  speeds  mowing  of  rank  or 
tangled  growth. 


SEE  Cure-right  Conditioning  —  note  how  the 
combination  of  rubber  and  steel  rolls  makes  the 
difference,  leaving  stems  soft  and  limp.  Wax  coating 
is  cracked  to  allow  50  percent  faster  curing.  Just 
enough  action  to  release  stem  moisture  without 
making  the  crop  into  "silage."  Leaves  are  cured 
naturally,  stay  on  the  stem.  This  is  the  kind  of  hay 
conditioning  acclaimed  by  college  research  special- 
ists as  the  finest!  Windrowing  deflectors  available. 


■ 


Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  Allis-Chalmers 
plan  to  finance 
your  time  purchase 
of  farm  equipment. 


"Now  with  the  Twin-Wheel  drive  Allis-Chalmers 
mower,  I  realize  I  haven't  really  had  a  mower  before 
in  20  years  of  haying.  We  can  mow  one-fourth  more 
hay  with  practically  no  repair.  No  broken  sickles  or 
pitmans — the  smoothest-operating  mower  I  ever 
had." — This  report  is  typical  of  statements  from 
hay  producers — big  acreage  and  small,  everywhere. 


Choice  of  three  80-Series  mowers  available — side- 
mounted,  rear-mounted,  or  trail-type.  Three  models 
of  Allis-Chalmers  rakes— parallel  bar77,  rear-mounted 
or  ground  drive;  also  No.  7  Pull-Type  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder. 


AlUS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE  I,  WISCONSIN 


Get  the  dollar -making  difference  with  ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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.^Ia  ejCoohs  to  tlte  Editor 


Paw  Paw,  Mich.  .  .  .  An  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  in  Van 
Buren  county  in  southwestern  Michigan  recently  de- 
stroyed nearly  100  swine,  reported  a  state  veterinarian.  He 
said  that  none  of  the  dead  hogs  had  been  vaccinated  for  hog 

cholera.  One  farmer  lost 
55  hogs,  almost  his  entire 
herd.  Four  farms  were 
quarantined  and  surviving 
hogs  were  given  anticholera 
vaccine. 


Hog  Cholera 
Bulletin  No.  1 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  .  .  .  The  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
here  has  banned  the  import  of  live  swine  into  Pennsylvania 
from  Delaware.  This  action  was  taken  because  of  the 
serious  'proportions  that  hog  cholera  has  taken  in  Delaware. 
The  embargo  will  remain  in  effect  until  the  disease  is 
under  control. 

Purdue  University  ...  A  university  extension  veterinarian 
here  warned  the  swine  industry  that  hog  cholera  still  ranks 
as  the  most  potent  swine  killer.  He  advised  farmers  not  to 
drop  their  guard  against  this  deadly  disease,  and  pointed 
out  that  it  could  wipe  out  an  unvaccinated  herd  almost 
overnight. 

Although  it  is  natural  to  attempt  to  save  the  cost  of  vacci- 
nation during  a  lull  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease,  this  over- 
sight might  prove  to  be  an  expensive  one.  The  beginning  of 
the  disease  in  a  relatively  few  herds  could  prove  disastrous 
to  the  swine  industry.  The  university  ( veterinarian  urged 
proper  vaccination  against  hog  cholera  to  avoid  loss. 

C& 

Antrate-H.C.  is  a  concentrated  blood  globulin  solution  hav- 
ing at  least  two  times  the  potency  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 
Because  this  is  so,  dosage  is  cut  in  half.  This  is  particularly 
desirable  when  large  doses  are  needed,  as  in  the  case  of 
exposed  pigs.  Antrate-H.C.  is  especially  well  suited  for  use 
with  Armovac-A  to  give  a  strong  active  immunity. 

Armovac-A  is  a  safe  modified  live  hog  cholera  vaccine  suc- 
cessfully used  throughout  the  U.S.A.  since  1957.  It  works 
hand-in-hand  with  Antrate-H.C.  to  provide  a  new  concept 
in  hog  cholera  immunization. 

Veterinary  Department 

Armour  Pharmaceutical  Company 


KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 


}Jan.  1951,  A.P.  Co. 


Big  Co-Ops  Tackle  Farm  Problem 


(SECRETARY  FREEMAN'S  second 
major  summit  meeting  of  farm 
leaders  in  Washington  on  January  26 
was  different  in  one  respect  from  the 
New  York  meeting  held  earlier.  The 
second  conference  was  attended  by 
some  400  farm  leaders  rather  than 
representatives  of  the  four  major 
farm  organizations  (plus  gate- 
crashers) invited  to  the  initial  con- 
ference. 

P.  O.  Wilson,  secretary-manager  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.,  was  one  of  the  few  national 
live  stock  leaders  invited  to  the  Jan- 
uary 26  conference. 

Both  conferences,  designed  to  ob- 
tain unified  support  for  new  moves 
to  bolster  our  farm  economy,  seemed 
to  generate  more  heat  than  light.  All 
was  not  discord,  however.  The  farm 
leaders  in  attendance  were  united  in 
one  respect:  They  were  all  in  favor  of 
reducing  the  production  of  surplus 
crops  and  of  raising  farm  income. 

If  one  major  idea  seemed  to  tran- 
scend the  conference  discord  to  offer 
a  ray  of  hope  to  the  nation's  farmers, 
it  was  this — the  development  of  big 
bargaining  units  to  assure  better  re- 
turns to  farmers  in  the  market  place. 
Such  units,  large  enough  to  control 
entire  crops  or  commodities,  would 
be  designed  to  give  farmers  economic 
power  in  the  market  place  on  par  with 
big  units  which  now  bargain  for  labor 
or  industry. 

At  present,  each  farmer  acts  as  his 
own  salesman  (except  for  those  who 
sell  through  cooperatives)  and  thus 
must  compete  with  thousands  of  other 
farmers  exercising  little  individual 
influence  on  markets  or  prices. 

The  new  moves  to  develop  farmers 
into  giant  bargaining  agencies  are 
being  supported  .  by  The  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
Other  major  farm  organizations  are 
offering  similar  proposals  designed 
to  give  the  producers  of  individual 
commodities  greater  power  to  con- 
trol production,  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  their  output. 

Such  a  basic  approach  to  the  sta- 
bilization of  farm  income  would  re- 
place to  a  large  extent  the  activities 
of  the  federal  government  in  crop 
production  and  marketing  controls 
that  have  been  employed  (without 
success,  except  for  tobacco)  since  the 
mid-1930's. 

The  idea  of  promoting  big,  indus- 


try-wide units  to  act  as  bargaining 
agents  for  farmers  got  a  lot  of  attfig- 

tion,  and  a  lot  of  support,  among  tne 
various  farm  leaders  at  the  January 
26  conference.  Secretary  Freeman  es- 
pecially seems  to  think  highly  of  this 
idea  as  a  long-range  measure. 

Homer  L.  Brinkley,  executive  vice 
president,  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  told  the  confer- 
ence that  there  is  a  need  for  Congress 
to  revise  anti-trust  laws  to  enable 
cooperatives  to  do  an  effective  indus- 
try-wide job  of  representing  farmers 
in  the  market  place. 

Brinkley  called  for  laws  which 
would  make  it  clear  that  farmers, 
acting  through  their  cooperatives, 
have  the  right  to  grow  in  competitive 
strength  to  deal  with  other  huge  bar- 
gaining units  on  the  sales  side  of  the 
counter.  These  laws,  he  said,  should 
permit  farmers  to  use  techniques 
such  as  mergers,  consolidations,  and 
joint  sales  agencies. 

At  present,  farm  cooperatives  op- 
erate largely  as  sales  agencies  in  the 
field  of  perishables  —  fruits,  vege- 
tables, dairy  products,  live  stock  — 
covering  limited  production  areas. 
The  individual  farmer  who  stands 
alone  and  economically  unorganized 
except  for  his  cooperative  faces  se- 
rious problems  in  the  marketing  of 
his  farm  products. 

Farmers  need  a  new  approach  to 
replace  government  subsidies,  price 
supports,  government  purchases  of 
surpluses,  and  crop  controls  in  the 
opinion  of  Murray  D.  Lincoln,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cooperative  League.  "The 
public,"  says  Lincoln,  "is  getting  fed 
up  with  the  government  programs. 
Especially  since  they  do  not  seem  to 
work  effectively." 

The  growing  concentration  of  food 
buying  by  chain  store  systems  and 
techniques — a  trend  that  is  on  the  in- 
crease —  presents  a  real  threat  to 
farmers'  ability  to  maintain  adequate 
bargaining  power  in  Lincoln's  opin- 
ion. 

It  is  a  proven  fact  that  smaller  co- 
operatives, owned  and  controlled  by 
farmers,  have  acted  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  farmers  in  the  marketing 
of  farm  products.  Giant  cooperatives 
representing  farmers  on  an  industry- 
wide basis  should  do  a  better  job  on 
a  much  bigger  scale — and  help  to  get 
the  government  out  of  farming  in  the 
bargain! 


Propose  100%  Tax  Write-Off 


A  NEW  TAX  MEASURE  designed 
to  aid  farmers  and  small  business- 
men in  a  faster  depreciation  write- 
off of  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Wright  Patman,  (D.,  Texas). 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  permit 
farmers  to  write  off  for  tax  purposes 
the  cost  of  newly  acquired  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  up  to  100% 
within  the  present  tax  year  of  1961, 
or  1962  or  both.  After  1962,  deprecia- 
tion allowances  would  be  the  same  as 
they  are  now. 

The  purpose  of  the  temporary  tax 
measure  is  to  give  the  domestic  econ- 
omy a  shot  in  the  arm;  put  unem- 
ployed back  to  work;  and  restore  the 
nation's  competitive  position  with 
the  influx  of  foreign-made  goods. 
Such  a  bill,  of  course,  would  help  spur 
lagging  sales  of  farm  machinery. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  Com- 
merce Secretary  Luther  Hodges  are 
said  to  favor  legislation  of  this  kind. 
Secretary  Hodges  points  out  that 
Germany  and  Japan  have  developed 


superior  industrial  complexes  that 
are  in  fierce  competition  with  us. 

German  industrialists,  for  example, 
can  buy  scrap  steel  in  Pittsburgh, 
ship  it  to  Germany,  manufacture  the 
steel  into  wire,  ship  the  wire  back  to 
Pittsburgh  and  sell  it  cheaper  than 
steel  plants  operating  in  that  city. 

A  survey  conducted  by  American 
Machinist  in  1958  reveals  that  most 
of  the  machine  tools  in  the  U.  S.  are 
over  13  years  old  whereas  Japanese 
and  German  plants  have  been  en- 
tirely re-tooled  and  re-built  in  re- 
cents  years. 

Patman's  bill  would  apply  to  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  tools  and  equip- 
ment, including  office  machines,  au- 
tomobiles, trucks,  etc.  The  limit  is 
$500,000  per  year  for  100%  deprecia- 
tion write-off. 

Congressman  Patman  is  convinced 
that  his  bill  will  help  "get  America 
moving  again."  So  are  we. 


ampier 
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The  only  safe  pigs  are  vaccinated  pigs. 
SEE  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  NOW! 


FOR  YOU 
AND  THE  LOAD 


EASIER  GOING 

LONGER  LIFE  FOR 
THE  TRUCK ! 


REAR- 
ENGINE 


CORVAIR  95 


With  no  axles  to 


transmit  road  shock,  and  close  to  50-50  weight  distribution,  a 
rear-engine  Corvair  95  walks  right  over  rough  terrain,  holds  firm 
and  steady  on  the  highway.  Its  one-piece  body-frame  design 
means  it'll  hold  up  during  a  life  of  hard  work,  too.  Drive  one. 


DDnOVn  ^  H  fWRO  I  FT^  A  few  m'nutes  behind  the  wheel  and  you  can  feel  whydrivers 
rKUVtU  vllLI  11  w  LL  I  w   are  happier  and  loads  are  better  protected.  But  the  biggest 

advantage  of  all  is  that  the  truck  itself  (sheet  metal,  tires,  chassis)  takes  less  abuse.  With  INDEPEND- 
ENT FRONT  SUSPENSION  (I.F.S.)  soaking  up  road  shock  and  vibration, 
the  truck  lasts  longer,  goes  extra  thousands  of  miles  before  trade-in.  Drive  one 
of  these,  too.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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New  International  Trucks 

The  most-improved  light-duty  models  in  INTERNATIONAL  history! 

7  times  better  to  meet  your  truck  needs 


1.  Overall  height  of  new  INTERNATIONAL  models  is  up  to  5  inches 
lower  without  sacrificing  ground  clearance  or  cab  room. 

2.  Choice  of  new  independent  torsion-bar  front  suspension  or  I-beam 
front  axle  with  leaf-type  springs  for  more  driver  comfort  and  greater 
load  protection. 

3.  New  hydraulically-assisted  clutches  in  all  models  ease  shifting 
effort,  and  also  reduce  linkage  and  maintenance. 

4.  New  rigid  box  section  frames  or  sturdy  channel  frames  take  any 
punishment  in  stride. 


5.  Wheelbases  are  5  inches  longer  to  improve  the  ride  and  give 
better  angle  of  approach  and  departure. 

6.  New  contoured  grille  and  restyled  sheet  metal  with  sloping  hood 
give  you  a  new  look,  king-size  visibility. 

7.  Seven  regular  models  with  GVW  ratings  from  4,200  to  8,800  Ibs.-plus 
the  special  new  model  C-100-present  a  complete  light-duty  line-up* 

Stop  in  today  at  your  INTERNATIONAL  Truck  Dealer  or  Branch  for  the 
whole  story.  Drive  and  price  the  new  INTERNATIONAL  light-duty  models. 


If  you  want  extra  loadspace,  then  you  need  a  new  INTERNATIONAL 
pickup  with  Bonus-Load  body.  Choice  of  7  or  8V2-ft.  lengths,  sturdy  all- 
steel  construction  throughout  in  both  standard  and  Bonus-Load  types. 
Ribbed  floors  make  loading  and  unloading  easier.  Tailgate  can  be  easily 
opened  with  one  hand.  V-8  engine  power  is  standard  equipment,  other 
"sixes"  and  more  powerful  V-8  optional.  Power  steering,  power  brakes, 
automatic  or  4-speed  transmissions  also  available. 


Ideal  for  loads  on  the  range  or  road,  the  new  4-door  Travelall®  by  INTER- 
NATIONAL has  124  cubic  feet  of  loadspace  behind  the  front  seat.  Stylish 
design  outside . . .  carries  9  big  men  comfortably  inside.  Haul  equipment, 
feed,  what-have-you— anytime,  anywhere.  Get  this  INTERNATIONAL  sta- 
tion wagon  in  standard  or  custom  body  styles— choice  of  seven  chassis. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


WORLD'S  MOST 
COMPLETE  LINE 


International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago  •  Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors  •  Construction  Equipment  •  McCormick®  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall®  Tractors 
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HOW  TO  STEP-UP 
PROFITS  FROM 

YOUR  STOCKERS 
AND  FEEDERS 

This  coordinated  step-by-step  program 
will  help  you  market  more  cattle,  with 
better  bloom  and  quality  at  lower  cost, 
to  bring  you  higher  returns 


When  that  good  bunch  of  calves  you 
carefully  selected  arrives,  you  want 
to  bring  them  along  at  lowest  cost 
and  secure  highest  market  returns. 

That's  why  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  was  developed 
> — to  give  you  improved  weight  gains 
and  feed  efficiency;  closest  possible 
control  over  the  visible  and  invisible 
diseases  that  retard  growth,  run  up 
feed  costs  and  result  in  lower  returns. 

This  easy-to-follow  program 
dovetails  the  use  of  good  formula 
feeds  containing  aureomycin®  and 
the  vaccines  and  medications  that 
safeguard  your  cattle  investment. 

Read  each  step  in  the  Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health  Program  and  you 


will  see  that  it  gives  you  a  common- 
sense  timetable  and  procedure  to 
follow  throughout  every  stage  of 
your  stocker-feeder  operation,  from 
arrival  to  market.  It  is  practical,  easy 
to  use  and,  combined  with  good  man- 
agement and  sanitation,  designed  to 
help  you  make  more  money. 

Your  veterinarian  and  feed  man 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  Feed- 
Health  Program  with  you.  Consult 
your  Agricultural  College,  Extension 
Agent  or  service  man  for  up-to-date 
practices.  Ask  your  feed  man  for  a 
special  folder  which  describes  this 
program  in  greater  detail.  If  he 
doesn't  have  it,  write  direct  to 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agri- 


cultural  Division,  N.Y.  20,  N.Y. 

®A  UREO MYCIN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark  for 
chlortetracycline. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  ayid  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov- 
ernments. Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAM 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  CUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1.  Good  start  important.  Put  newly  arrived 
calves  on  a  good  stress  feed  that  provides  350  mg. 
of  aureomycin  per  head  per  day,  for  up  to  30  days, 
to  prevent  bacterial  pneumonia,  shipping  fever,  bac- 
terial diarrhea,  foot  rot  and  secondary  infections. 
Vaccinate  with  lebac®  to  prevent  leptospirosis. 


2.  Treat  these  diseases  fast.  If  you  detect  ship- 
ping fever,  bacterial  diarrhea  or  foot  rot  among 
the  new  arrivals,  treat  immediately.  Use  SULMET 
Drinking  Water  Solution  in  your  stock  tank  to 
mass-treat  an  entire  bunch;  for  individual  animals 
use  sulmet  Intravenous  or  sulmet  oblets®. 


3.  Give  turned-out  cattBe  extra  protection. 

Feed  a  supplement  that  supplies  70  mg.  of  aureo- 
mycin per  head  per  day  to  maintain  weight  gains 
and  help  prevent  foot  rot  and  respiratory  infec- 
tions. Treat  pinkeye  with  aureomycin  Powder  or 
sulmet'9  Emulsion. 


4.  Set  up  vaccinating  program.  Schedule  your 
vaccinations  for  infectious  rhinotracheitis;  for 
anthrax  with  carbozoo®;  for  leptospirosis  with 
lebac®;  for  black  leg,  malignant  edema  and  ship- 
ping fever  with  tribac®;  for  red  water  disease  with 
Clostridium  Hemolyticum  Bacterin. 


S.  For  profitable  weight  gains  in  the  feedlot. 

Use  a  fattening  supplement  that  supplies  70  mg.  of 
aureomycin  per  head  per  day  continuously.  This 
will  help  prevent  the  diseases  previously  mentioned 
plus  liver  abscesses,  and  keep  feed  efficiency  up, 
weight  gains  above  average. 
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6.  Here's  your  feed-health  program  pay-off. 

This  coordinated  program  will  help  you  ship  more 
cattle,  with  better  bloom  and  quality  at  lower  cost, 
to  bring  you  higher  returns.  Follow  this  practical 
program,  in  cooperation  with  your  veterinarian  and 
feed  man.  It  will  pay  you  well. 
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HERE'S  THE  BRUTE  THAT'S1^ 


THE  TRACTOR 


Why  "Twice  the  Tractor"?  Because  only  the  Massey- 
Ferguson  85  gives  you:  First,  the  easy-handling,  pre- 
cise work-control  of  the  genuine  Ferguson  System. 
And  second,  the  manpower-saving  big-job  capacity 
of  full  5 -plow  power!  Like  all  Ferguson  System  trac- 
tors, the  big  "85"  reacts  fast  and  sure  to  changes  in 
the  soil,  transfers  weight  when  the  going  gets  tough, 
savps  precious  time  in  transport  and  on  headland 
turns,  and  adjusts  to  light  and  heavy  work.  It's  also 
"Twice  the  Tractor"  because  it  han- 
dles both  fully-mounted  and  pull- 
type  implements.  You  can  turn  5 
deep,  clean  furrows  or  disc  'way  down 
with  the  biggest  mounted  equip- 
ment. But  the  MF  85  doesn't  obso- 


lete your  present  pull-type  tools.  With  its  heavy 
swinging  drawbar  and  up  to  3  remote  cylinders,  it 
tackles  any  pull-type  job,  like  a  natural-born  lugger— 
5-plow  strong!  Best  of  all,  in  diesel,  gas  or  LP,  the  big 
"85"  is  the  lowest  priced  fully  equipped  5-plow  tractor 
you  can  buy!  It  comes  with  power  steering,  adjustable 
front  axle,  engine  and  ground  PTO,  and  power- 
adjusted  rear  wheels  at  no  extra  cost!  It's  the  most 
for  your  money,  and  it's  available  with  your  choice 
of  easy  Time  Payment  Plans.  Don't 
miss  the  MF  85— the  "must-see"  trac- 
tor in  the  "60-horse"  class— yours 
from  Massey-Ferguson  .  .  .  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  tractors  and 
self-propelled  combines! 


7n 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 


YOUR  NEARBY  DEALER 


See  "TODAY  on  the  farm"  for  the  latest  farm  news,  forecasts,  music  and  fun— each  Sat.  at  7  A.M.  on  NBC-TV. 
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•  Feeding  Minerals  to  Live  Stock  •  Make  Plans  for  Summer  Pasture 


•  Fertilize  Rangeland  for  Profits  •  Live  Stock  Outlook  for  April 


Dave  Livingston  says: 
What  he  needs  to  protect  him  is 

His  mammy. . 
you . . .  and 

Terramycin9 


3RAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE 


period,  use  Terra; 

owder.  At  your  animal  health  sup- 
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GO  O  D/rfEAR 


EXTRA  HAND"  SERVICE  AT  WORK: 


"Getting  back  on  the  job  in 
an  hour  saved  me  $250" 

reports  Robert  McNinch,  Mac-Beth  Farm,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 


WITHIN  MINUTES  OF  A  TROUBLE-CALL  from  Bob  McNinch,  M.  &  W. 
Tire  Co.  "rep"  Alvin  Jordan  reached  Mac-Beth  Farm.  He  quickly 
installed  a  free  "loaner"  to  replace  a  tractor  tire  that  had  been 
damaged  beyond  repair.  Just  one  hour  after  the  accident,  the 
tractor  was  back  planting  oats  again.  According  to  McNinch,  this 
speedy  service  saved  $250- the  wages  of  his  extra  field  hands 
who  would  have  been  idled  the  rest  of  the  day  without  the  tractor. 


THE  NEXT  MORNING  AT  7  A.M. 

Jordan  returned  to  replace  the  "loaner"  with  the  new  Goodyear 
tire  McNinch  needed.  It  was  expertly  installed- inflated  — liquid- 
weighted,  in  time  for  a  full  day  in  the  field.  That's  all  part  of  the 
"Extra  Hand"  service  that  has  helped  keep  McNinch  a  Goodyear 
tractor  tire  user  for  the  past  18  years.  Another  big  reason  he's  a 
Goodyear  fan:  Goodyear  famed  Sure-Grip  quality  gives  him  1,000 
hours  of  peak  performance  a  year-year  after  year. 


IT'S  EASY  TO  SEE  why  farmers  the  country 
over  are  loyal  to  Goodyear.  They  know  that 
Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires  feature  super-tough 
rubbers  teamed  with  exclusive  Triple- 
Tempered  cord  for  bonus  mileage.  And  every 
mile  of  it,  those  ruler-straight,  gear-like  lugs 
deliver  exceptional  traction. 

To  save  money  on  tractor  tires  that  are  the  biggest  dollar's  worth 
today-or  to  save  time  in  emergencies  through  "Extra  Hand"  service 
—call  your  Goodyear  dealer! 

Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 

Lots  of  good  things  come  from 


GOODYEAR "EXTRA  HAND" 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 


■J  Check,  change  and  repair 
any  type  tire. 

2  Furnish  "loaners"  while 
your  tires  are  being  re- 
paired or  retreaded 


3  Liquid-weight  your  tractor 
tires  for  maximum  traction. 

4  Minimize  down  time 
through  expert  help  on  tire 
maintenance. 

5  Take  care  of  your  battery  needs. 


Sure-Grip— T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron.  Ohio 


f  good  things  come  from  ^^^^f^mk^ 

good/year 

MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR     ^TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 

Choose  either  the  popular 3-T  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-in-front  performers 


W@(U)L®  Y@ILO  8PEMP  0?e  TO  SAVE  $1.34  PER  CWT.  OF  GAIN? 


No,  that's  not  a  silly  question  at  all— as  it  was  shown  by  a 
recent  Feed  Lot  Feeding  Trial  at  Monfort  Feed  Lots,  Inc., 
Greeley,  Colorado: 

During  a  109-day  feeding  test,  cattle  fed  Morton  Trace- 
Mineralized  Salt  gained  at  an  average  cost  of  $18.63  per 
hundredweight,  while  cattle  fed  ordinary  salt  gained  at  $19.97 
per  cwt.  This  saving  of  $1.34  was  effected  for  just  17£  a  head 
—the  difference  in  the  costs  of  the  two  salts  during  the  testl 

And  so  the  evidence  mounts  up.  Morton  Trace-Mineralized 
Salt  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  your  feeding  program.  Even  if 


you  use  other  minerals,  Morton  T-M  Salt  increases  feed 
efficiency  so  that  all  your  other  feeds  do  a  better  job.  Your 
animals  stay  healthierand  gain  faster  when  they  get  Morton's 
exclusive  formulation  of  essential  trace  minerals  in  their 
salt  every  day. 

Be  sure  to  feed  Morton  T-M  (Trace-Mineralized)  Salt,  free 
choice,  to  your  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  .  .  . 
to  all  your  livestock.  You'll  get  more  meat . . .  more  milk . . . 
more  wool.  At  your  feed  dealer's,  in  bags,  blocks  and  bricks. 
Morton  Salt  Company,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 


weJlot 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


(~)UR  COVER  GIRL  for  April  is  pert 
and  pretty  Janet  Coito,  13-year- 
old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
Coito,  who  own  and  operate  a  300-cow 
dairy  herd  near  Artesia,  California. 
Janet  is  shown  with  two  Herefords 
owned  by  her  brothers,  John  and  Lee, 
former  4-H  and  FFA  members  who 
won  numerous  prizes  and  trophies  at 
county  fairs  for  the  beef  cattle,  hog 
and  sheep  projects. 

Janet  is  a  member  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  is  studying  singing  and 
dancing  in  addition  to  attending 
school  near  Dairyland,  Calif.  She  has 
appeared  on  several  magazine  covers 
in  recent  years  and  about  three  years 
ago  posed  for  the  National  4-H  Club 
Calendar.  This  marks  the  first  time 
in  National  Live  Stock  Producer's 
40-year  history  that  we  have  printed 
a  four-color  cover. 

The  Coitos  market  most  of  their 
cattle  through  the  Producers  Live- 
stock Marketing  Assn.  which  operates 
an  auction  at  Artesia.  Photo  by 
Vivienne  Lapham. 
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AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles,  used  from  arrival  of  your  calves  to  day  of  shipment,  will  maintain  good  health,  save  feed 
costs,  produce  cattle  with  better  "bloom"  and  quality. 


FASTER  GROWTH 
FROM  ARRIVAL 
TO  MARKET  WEIGHT 

Aureomycin  Crumbles  help  you  get  your 
calves  off  to  a  fast,  healthy  start 
—  and  keep  them  ahead  all  the  way 


To  get  the  most  out 
of  your  feeders,  you 
want  fast,  steady 
gains  and  freedom 
from  disease. 

To  assure  these 
results,  start  your 
newly-arrived  calves 
with  aureomycin®  Crumbles. 
This  will  help  prevent  bacterial 
pneumonia,  shipping  fever,  bac- 
terial diarrhea,  foot  rot,  second- 
ary infections. 

In  feeding  out  cattle,  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  a  good, 
healthy  start ! 

Keep  'em  coming 

Maintaining  economical  growth 
and  weight  gains  during  winter 
months  and  other  weather  ex- 
tremes depends  on  keeping  stock 
in  good  health  and  vigor. 


The  continuous  use  of  aureo- 
mycin Crumbles  pays  off,  because 
by  keeping  disease  out  of  the 
feedlot  you  prevent  costly  dis- 
ease set-backs  and  put  weight  on 
faster  at  lower  cost.  Slow  gainers 
are  expensive  feeders! 

Right  up  to  market  weight 
The  regular  use  of  aureomycin 
Crumbles  keeps  out  the  diseases 
already  mentioned  plus  liver  ab- 
scesses. In  addition  you  keep  up 
feed  efficiency  and  weight  gains. 

You  will  ship  more  cattle  with 
better  "bloom"  and  quality  at 
lower  cost  to  bring  you  higher 
returns,  aureomycin  Crumbles 
will  pay  you  well  in  obtaining  the 
maximum  return  from  your  feed- 
lot  operation,  as  well  as  a  strong 
reputation  for  producing  quality 
beef. 


Ask  your  veterinary  products 
dealer  about  aureomycin  Crum- 
bles. Look  for  the  aureomycin 
Crumbles  display  in  his  store. 
Find  out  how  aureomycin  Crum- 
bles will  pay  you. 

For  detailed  information  on 
the  use  of  aureomycin  Crumbles, 
please  write  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y.  ©AUREO- 
MYCIN is  American  Cyanamid 
Company's  trademark  for  chlor- 
tetracycline. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov- 
ernments. Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AUREOMYCIN 

CRUMBLES 
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for  windrowing  hay  and  a 
multitude  of  other  crops... 


there's  Nothing  like  the  New 
HESSTON  240  Windrower-Conditioner 

For  windrowing,  there's  one  machine  that  stands  out 
above  all  others  —  both  in  hay  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
crops  —  the  Hesston!  That's  because  it  is  designed  to 
work  in  heavy,  tough  crops  —  and  does!  There  are  more 
Hesstons  in  the  nation's  hay  fields  than  all  other 
makes  combined. 

Now  for  1961,  Hesston  increases  its  leadership  even 
more  with  the  new,  improved  Hesston  240  Windrower- 
Conditioner.  The  features  owners  have  asked  for  are 
incorporated  in  this  machine.  Trim  steering,  parallel  plat- 
form linkage,  V-belt  drive,  radial  platform  flotation  as  well 
as  heavy-duty  reel  and  sickle  drives  give  it  "profit-ability" 
performance.  See  how  you  can  save  time,  field  travel, 
labor,  operating  and  equipment  costs  while  improving 
your  yields  and  quality  with  the  Hesston  240! 


Save  4  Hours  Haying  Time  Every  60  Minutes 
Cut  Up  to  293  Miles  Field  Travel 
in  100  Acres  of  Hay! 

You  can  do  it  in  compari- 
son to  tractors-mowers, 
conditioners,  and  rakes. 
The  Hesston  240  cuts, 
conditions,  and  windrows 
in  one  operation.  Condi- 
tioner is  easily  detached 
for  use  in  small  grains, 
peas,  beans,  seed  crops, 
"f  „♦  mint,  lentils,  and  many 

mmr^  v  _j»V>.*-  "      .  .<--  other  crops! 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  "8  Dimensions  to  Profits  by  Windrowing" 


HESSTON  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

607  King  Street  •  Hesston,  Kan. 

Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  my  distributor 
for  the  Hesston  240  Windrower  
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I  am  a  Farmer. 


-Dealer. 
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BOTH  RAILROADS  AND  TRUCKS 

are  tailoring  their  services  to  meet 
the  critical  needs  of  the  live  stock 
industry.  J.  E.  Lehew,  live  stock 
supervisor  for  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
reports  that  railroads  transport  about 
300,000  carloads  of  live  stock  annual- 
ly. Larger  stock  cars  have  been  built 
to  speed  live  stock  to  market.  The 
fattening  in-transit  privilege  for 
feeder  stock  reduces  transportation 
rates  when  fed  cattle  are  shipped  to 
market.  Some  railroads  are  using 
piggy-back  or  "trailer  on  a  flat  car" 
shipments  to  modernize  truck-rail 
shipments.  Loss  and  damage  preven- 
tion of  both  meat  and  live  stock  are 
under  constant  study. 

Rollin  F.  Allyne  of  Emery  Trans- 
portation Co.  says  that  trucks  haul 
53%  of  all  live  stock  shipped  east 
from  Chicago  as  compared  with  40% 


three  years  earlier.  Improved  high- 
ways and  reduced  travel  time  ac- 
counts for  the  increase.  A  two-man 
truck  driving  team  can  move  live 
stock  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in 
18  to  20  hours.  Newer  and  larger 
trailers  have  increased  the  size  of 
payloads  trucks  can  haul.  The  40-foot 
possum-belly  trailer  can  handle  32 
to  34  steers  as  compared  with  19 
steers  handled  by  the  35-foot  single- 
floor  trailer. 

MEDICAL  COSTS  PER  FARM  fam- 
ily averaged  $92  per  year  for  farm- 
ers over  65  years  of  age;  $59  per  year 
for  those  under  65  according  to  a 
nationwide  survey  conducted  by 
USDA  and  the  Bureau  of  Census.  In 
the  65-year-group,  12.5%  of  net  fam- 
ily income  went  for  medical  costs 
against  9%  for  the  younger  families. 
Only  37%  of  the  older  families  and 
55%  of  the  younger  farm  families  had 
any  kind  of  medical  insurance.  The 
study  revealed  that  farm  family  med- 
ical costs  from  1935  to  1955  had  in- 
creased 178%. 

BLOND  ANIMALS  LIKE  blond  peo- 
ple may  suffer  from  severe  sun- 
burn during  the  summer.  Farmers 
who  own  white  cattle  or  hogs  should 
have  shades  available  during  periods 
of  intense  sunlight.  White  animals  if 
exposed  to  hot  sunlight  for  long  pe- 
riods may  sunburn  or  develop  photo- 
sensitization  —  a  sickness  caused  by 
sun  exposure  and  grazing  of  certain 
plants  which  "sensitize"  them  to 
strong  sunlight.  Among  plants  which 
can  sensitize  animals  are  alfalfa, 
ladino  and  alsike  clover,  rape,  St. 
John's  wort,  Bermuda  grass  and 
young  Buckwheat.  The  skin  of  sick 
animals  becomes  red  and  blistered 
like  common  sunburn  and  they  lose 
condition  rapidly. 


MORE  THAN  13  MILLION  students 
participated  in  the  federal-state 
School  Lunch  Program  during  the 
school  year  ending  June,  1960,  re- 
ports USDA.  Some  2.1  billion  lunches 
— 144  million  more  than  last  year — 
were  served  by  62,000  schools.  Local 
purchases  amounted  to  $540  million 
including  $70  million  spent  on  sur- 
plus foods.  Most  popular  items  on  the 
school  menus  were  ground  beef, 
ground  pork,  frozen  turkeys,  canned 
pork  and  gravy,  and  a  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

IDENTICAL  TWIN-BULL  CALVES 

are  needed  by  USDA  scientists  for 
nutrition  and  breeding  studies.  They 
may  be  either  purebred,  grade,  or 
cross-bred  animals  less  than  five 
months  old.  Such  calves  are  rare  and 
are  developed  from  a  single  cell.  They 
are  always  the  same  sex,  look  very 
much  alike,  and  react  in  the  same 
manner.  If  you  have  identical  twin 
calves  for  sale,  write  to  Dr.  Everett  J. 
Warwick,  Chief,  Beef  Cattle  Research 
Branch,  Animal  Husbandry  Re- 
search, USDA,  Beltsville,  Md. 

ALL  THAT  EXTRA  RAIN  that  fell 
around  Weldon,  Illinois  last  year 
wasn't  a  freak  of  nature  —  it  was 
caused  by  scientists  with  Illinois 
State  Water  Survey  and  National 
Science  Foundation.  These  men,  us- 
ing eight  miles  of  wire,  an  electric 
jolt,  and  radar  tracked  clouds  proved 
"fairly  conclusively"  that  rain  can  be 
coaxed  from  the  clouds  against 
Mother  Nature's  will.  Dr.  T.  E.  Lar- 
son, chief  of  the  rain-making  experi- 
ment conducted  at  Weldon  from  May 
through  September  of  1960,  devised 


a  system  that  worked  like  a  wet 
charm.  He  employed  two  four-mile 
lengths  of  electric  wire,  crisscrossed 
about  30  feet  above  ground.  When 
clouds  tracked  by  radar  came  into 
range,  Dr.  Larson  turned  on  the  juice, 
the  electric  charge  pushed  skyward 
like  a  homesick  angel — and  the  rains 
came! 

IF  YOUR  CORN  IS  NOT  KNEE- 

high  by  the  fourth  of  July,  don't 
worry  about  it,  advises  A.  L.  Lang, 
agronomist,  University  of  Illinois. 
Lang  has  been  measuring  corn  in  the 
University's  Morrow  Plots  every  July 
4th  for  the  past  25  years.  Corn  was 
highest  in  1939  averaging  95.6  inches 
on  July  4th;  lowest  in  1957  when  it 
averaged  24  inches.  Corn  in  one  plot 
averaged  51.6  inches  over  the  25  year 
period.  Lang  contends  that  the  height 
of  your  corn  on  July  4th  has  no  major 
significance  on  final  yield. 


SEND  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  NOTICE  TO:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK   PRODUCER,   139   N.   CLARK  ST..  CHICAGO  2,  ILL. 
FORM  3579  REQUESTED 
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THEY  WORK 

HARDER 

BECAUSE  THEY 

RIDE  EASIER! 


Shown  here  are  the  Corvair  95  Rampside  and  a  Chevrolet  Fleetside— both  right  at  home  on  a  farm. 


■  WORK-PROVED  CHEVROLETS  Whatever  the  job-hauling  perishables,  livestock,  makes  no  difference  what-Chevy  IFS 
(Independent  Front  Suspension)  means  easier  going  for  the  driver  and  the  load.  Here's  a  truck  ride  that  protects  fragile 
cargo  and  lets  you  get  more  work  done  in  a  day.  And  a  Chevy  IFS  truck  costs  less  to  maintain  because  there's  less  tire  abuse 
and  wear  and  tear  on  the  sheet  metal.  Put  a  Chevy  IFS  truck  to  work  for  you  (pickup,  stake,  whatever  you  need)  and 
you'll  see  what  we  mean! 

.  I  REAR-ENGINED  CORVAIR  95'S  They  carry  up  to  1,900  lbs.  on  a  nimble  95"  wheelbase  and  handle  like  no  truck  you've 
ever  driven  before!  Single  unit  body-frame  is  built  to  take  it.  4-wheel  independent  suspension  soaks  up  road  shock  and 
vibration.  Air-cooled  rear  engine  never  uses  water  or  antifreeze.  Everything  about  them  spells  economy  and  long  life ! . . . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

CHEVY  |  ES  TRUCKS 

B  INDEPENDENT  ^^SUSPENSION 
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FIRESTONE  FLEX-FORTIFIED  SIDEWALLS 


built  to  end  costly  cracks  and  breaks 

Ordinary  tractor  tires  give  you  the  same  rubber  in  the  sidewalls  as  in 
the  tread.  Firestone  gives  you  a  rubber  specially  compounded  to 
survive  the  constant  flexing  sidewalls  must  take.  Firestone  puts  more 
spring  into  sidewall  rubber,  gives  it  the  extra  comeback  and  toughness 
to  resist  cracking,  breaking,  weakening  and  aging.  Firestone  sidewalls 
•are  Flex-Fortified  for  extra  strength  and  service  ...  as  proved  in  normal 
use  and  on-the-farm  tests!  And  look  what  else  Firestone  (and  only 
Firestone)  gives  you:  new  longer-wearing  Firestone  Rubber-XF  tread 
rubber;  tough  Shock-Fortified  cord — and  the  superior  pulling  action  of 
Firestone  Powerized  traction  bars.  One  more  thing:  Firestone  loans 
you  brand-new  tractor  tires  to  use  when  yours  go  in  for  retreading  or 
repairs.  Buy  farm-proved  Firestones  now — at  your  Firestone  Dealer, 
Store  or  service  station.  Always  a  year  to  pay! 

Tune  in  Eyewitness  to  History  every  Friday  evening,  CBS  Television  Network 


fttttJM 

FIRST  IN  FARM  TIRE  NEEDS 


FARMER  APPROVED 

EVERYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Oral  Hopkins,  grain  and  livestock  farmer, 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  says:  "The  strength,  wear  and  trac- 
tion of  Firestones  make  an  unbeatable  combination. 
And  a  phone  call  to  Willie  Tire  Co.  in  Guthrie 
always  brings  fast  service.  That  means  a  lot,  too." 


Grass  Once  Fattened  500,000  Steers,  Now  .  .  . 


The  Bluestem  is  Going  to  Cow-and-Calf 


By  George  Montgomery 

BIG  CHANGES  ARE  under  way 
in  the  rich  bluestem  pasture  re- 
'gions  of  the  Kansas  Flint  Hills 
and  the  Oklahoma  Osage  country. 

This  great  tall-grass  area  began  to 
make  cattle  history  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  when  its 
rolling  pastures  became  fattening 
ranges  for  lean  Longhorns  from 
Texas,  Mexico  and  other  Southwest- 
em  beef  producing  sections.  ' 

Today,  after  many  shifts  to  keep  in 
line  with  demand,  it  is  switching  to 
a  cow-and-calf  economy.  The  change- 
over is  largely  completed  in  the 
Osage  and  in  sandstone  soil  regions 
of  southern  Kansas.  It  is  moving  along 
steadily  on  the  limestone  soils  farther 
north. 

When  the  northern  Flint  Hills 
counties  reach  the  stage  already  at- 
tained by  the  big  producing  section 
that  straddles  the  state  line,  what  a 
beef-calf  nursery  the  bluestem  coun- 
try will  be!  Rainfall  is  heavy  enough 
for  crop  production  and  general 
farming,  and  many  of  the  ranches 
have  creek  and  river  bottom  to  pro- 
duce ample  winter  feed.  And  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  pastures,  acre  for 
acre,  may  be  double  that  of  any  other 
large  native  grass  area  in  North 
America. 

Big  Osage  county,  Oklahoma,  es- 
caped the  plow  largely  because  it  is 
the  reservation  set  aside  for  the 
Indian  tribe  from  which  the  county 
takes  its  name.  It  has  an  area  of 
1,457,280  acres.  All  or  part  of  22 
Kansas  counties  contain  virgin 
prairie  land  of  the  Flint  Hills  type. 
These  counties  contain  more  than  11 
million  acres,  and  crops,  other  than 
prairie  hay,  are  harvested  from  less 
than  a  third  of  the  area. 

That  could  mean  around  8  million 
acres  of  grass  for  the  Flint  Hills  and 
the  Osage.  Of  this  total,  6  to  6M>  mil- 
lion acres  may  be  in  operating  units 
devoted  principally  to  beef  produc- 
tion. That's  enough  to  turn  out  close 
to  one  million  beef  calves  a  year  if  all 


steers  were  replaced  by  cow  herds 
and  pastures  were  managed  as  in  the 
past.  It's  a  safe  guess  that  calf  num- 
bers could  be  pushed  well  above  a 
million  head  a  year  if  operators 
geared  pasture  management  to  cows 
instead  of  steers.  More  about  that 
later. 

Annals  of  the  bluestem  hills  began 
just  as  the  wild  days  of  Abilene, 
Dodge  City  and  the  Chisholm  Trail 
were  coming  to  an  end. 

Yet  the  area  never  became  cow- 
boy country.  New  railroads  were 
built  to  connect  Texas  with  cattle 
markets  of  the  Middle  West.  That  let 
dust  settle  and  grass  sprout  again  on 
the  old  trails.  Some  of  these  rail  lines 
cut  through  bluestem  regions  where 
the  first  white  men  found  lush  grass 
waving  higher  than  a  horse's  back. 

Settlers  Passed  Flint  Hills 

The  surge  of  settlers  that  swept 
into  Kansas  after  passage  of  the 
Homestead  Act  of  1862  rolled  on 
through  the  Flint  Hills.  Land  there 
was  too  steep  and  rocky  to  plow,  and 
there  were  great  rich  level  stretches 
beyond.  So  the  bluestem  grass  re- 
mained. It  was  logical  to  expect  that 
Southwestern  cattlemen  would  find 
it.  When  they  did  sometime  around 
1880,  barbed  wire  had  come  on  the 
scene  and  cowpunchers  were  not 
needed  for  herding,  but  riding  fences. 

These  Texas  cattle  arrived  just  as 
grass  was  greening,  and  went  on  to 
market  when  the  grazing  season 
ended.  The  first  men  who  put  cattle 
on  bluestem  rushed  back  to  Texas 
and  bought  even  larger  herds  to  graze 
the  next  season.  Word  spread  fast 
that  a  thin,  leggy  steer  would  put  on 
300  to  400  pounds  in  a  summer  and 
go  to  slaughter  rolling  fat  in  fall. 

Pasture  owners  in  Kansas  began 
early  to  contract  to  take  care  of  cat- 
tle during  the  summer.  That  reduced 
labor  costs.  Steer  shipments  swelled 
until  1897,  when  the  railroads  counted 
424,249  cattle  into  Kansas  alone.  No 
records  are  available  for  the  Osage 
at  that  time,  but  later  figures  sug- 
gest that  it  should  have  had  grass 


Embracing  an  area  about  50  miles  wide  and 
200  miles  long,  the  vast  Bluestem  area  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  contains  some  8  mil- 
lion acres  of  succulent,  steer-fattening  grass. 

enough  to  swell  the  influx  to  a  grand 
total  of  more  than  a  half  million. 
Many  years  thereafter  saw  around 
500,000  cattle  shipped  in  to  be  fin- 
ished as  grass-fat  slaughter  steers. 
Grazing  contracts  were  for  a  six 
months  period — from  April  15  to  Oc- 
tober 15 — at  rates  varying  from  $12 
to  $15  per  head  for  five  to  seven  acres 
of  pasture  depending  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  grass  and  age  of  the  cattle 
to  be  grazed. 

Old-timers  well  remember  those 
days  of  the  Longhorn.  Ernest  L. 
Smith,  now  with  a  Kansas  City  live 
stock  commission  firm,  was  on  a  farm 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  Wichita, 
Kansas,  stockyards  in  1897 — the  year 
of  biggest  shipments  to  Kansas  by 
rail.  He  hired  out  as  a  helper  in  spring 
when  the  cattle  trains  were  rolling 
into  Kansas.  He  continued  working 
until  1904. 

"Most  of  the  cattle  from  Texas 
were  Longhorns  then,"  he  told  me. 


"A  few  showed  some  Shorthorn 
blood,  but  there  were  no  Hereford 
crosses  in  the  shipments.  Some  had 
horn  spans  so  wide  they  had  to  turn 
their  heads  to  get  through  a  boxcar 
door. 

"All  Texas  cattle  had  to  be  un- 
loaded for  feed  and  water  at  Wichita 
if  they  were  billed  to  stations  farther 
on,"  Smith  continued.  "Ranchers  then 
didn't  know  the  value  of  cottonseed 
meal.  Grass  was  poor  in  the  South- 
west. Cattle  arrived  thin  and  weak. 
Some  didn't  survive  the  trip.  Others 
couldn't  make  it  back  up  the  chute 
when  we  reloaded.  Some  of  these 
were  tailed  up  the  chute,  but  there 
was  nothing  we  could  do  about  the 
weakest  ones. 

Bluestem  Pepped-Up  Longhorns 

"Grass  was  $3  a  head  for  the  sea- 
son. Cattle  were  cheap  in  Texas, 
where  the  ranges  were  overstocked, 
and  those  who  brought  the  cattle 
north  figured  on  a  profit  for  the  sea- 
son on  the  ones  they  did  get  to  grass. 
There  was  a  lot  of  strength  in  that 
bluestem.  The  steers  already  had 
their  frame  growth  and  they  really 
put  on  weight." 

The  Longhorn  was  a  cantankerous 
critter,  asserts  Merle  W.  Converse,  a 
husky  chunk  of  a  boy  who  landed 
with  his  parents  in  Wabaunsee  coun- 
ty, Kansas.  That  was  in  1907,  and  he 
recalls  that  soon  afterward  his  father 
bought  360  Longhorn  cows  to  put  on 
grass.  Some  were  so  weak  they  had 
to  be  "tailed  up"  when  they  lay 
down. 

"And  you  had  to  be  ready  to  dart 
behind  your  horse,"  he  said,  "for  they 
were  ready  to  charge  you  as  soon  as 
they  were  on  their  feet." 

Converse  recalls  that  it  was  not 
until  about  1910  that  the  first  yellow- 
ish, brockle-faced  cattle  began  to  ar- 
rive to  graze  Flint  Hills  pastures. 

When  E.  T.  Anderson  of  Emporia, 
Kansas,  now  senior  partner  in  the 
biggest  cattle  fattening  operation  in 
the  state,  landed  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Morris  county,  Kansas,  in 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Two) 


Cows  and  calves  on  Codding  Ranch,  Osage  County,  Okla.  Note  the  heavy  grass  stand  remaining  at  end  of  the  season. 
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The  April  Outlook 


Steady  Prices  Seen 
For  Meat  Animals 


By  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 

Choice  cattle  prices  should  average  $25  to  $27; 
Butcher  hogs  $17  to  $18,  and  lambs  $19  to  $20. 


HOG  PRICES  STABILIZED  at 
the  $17  to  $18  level  this  past 
fall  and  winter,  about  $4  high- 
er than  the  year  before.  This  is 
about  a  30%  increase.  In  other  words, 
hog  farmers  received  $4  during  this 
past  six  months  for  every  $3  they  re- 
ceived the  year  before.  We  are 
pleased  by  this  fortunate  turn  of 
events  but  at  the  same  time,  are 
concerned  about  this  instability  of 
hog  production  and  price.  The  ques- 
tion is,  "How  long  will  it  be  before 
hog  prices  are  back  down  to  $12?" 

The  prospects  are  good  that  hog 
prices  will  not  be  this  low  until  at 
least  the  fall  of  1962.  Farmers  sur- 
veyed in  December  by  the  USDA 
were  planning  only  a  4%  increase  in 
spring  farrowings  in  1961.  These  in- 
tentions were  substantiated  by  the 
USDA's  tabulation  of  the  number  of 
live  stock  on  farms  as  of  January  1. 
This  report  showed  4%  more  sows 
and  gilts  over  six  months  old  on  farm 
on  January  1,  1961,  than  on  January 
1,  1960. 

Before  a  new  feed  grain  program 
is  put  into  operation  this  year,  hog 
farmers  will  likely  increase  1961  fall 
farrowings  by  5%  to  10%  over  a  year 
ago.  As  the  hog-corn  price  ratio 
promises  to  be  favorable  next  fall, 
1962  spring  farrowings  will  likely  be 
stepped  up.  This  poses  a  real  danger 
for  late  1962. 

Hog  Slaughter  May  Drop 

A  comment  seems  appropriate 
here  on  what  effect  a  change  in  the 
feed  grain  program  might  have  on 
the  hog  outlook.  The  price  of  corn 
does  affect  hog  production  even 
though  most  of  our  corn  is  fed  on  the 
farms  where  it  is  produced.  The  old 
hog  corn  ratio  (price  of  hogs  in  cwt. 
divided  by  price  of  corn  in  bushels) 
is  still  a  good  indicator  of  subse- 
quent changes  in  production.  A  pro- 
gram which  would  raise  the  price  of 
corn  would  also  eventually  raise  the 
price  of  hogs.  Live  stock  prices  tend 
to  adjust  to  feed  grain  prices.  (For 
more  on  the  Administration's  feed 
grain  proposals,  see  editorial  on  page 
44). 

Some  slackening  in  the  rate  of  hog 
slaughter  may  come  in  April  as  the 
peak  in  marketings  of  the  1960  fall 
pig  crop  is  passed.  However,  it  will 
likely  be  late  May  or  June  before 
marketings  decline  noticeably.  Be- 
cause the  hog  cycle  is  turning  from  a 
sharp  cutback  in  1960  spring  and 
summer  farrowings  to  a  slight  build- 
up in  1960  fall  farrowings,  the  sea- 
sonal increase  in  hog  prices  between 
now  and  summer  will  be  small.  In 
fact,  summer  hog  prices  may  not  go 
much  above  the  $18  level  maintained 
this  past  fall  and  winter. 

Butcher  hogs  weighing  200  to  220 
are  expected  to  average  $17  to  $18  in 
April,  about  the  same  as  in  March. 
If  prices  are  below  this  level  early 


in  the  month,  the  difference  should 
be  regained  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Prices  on  40-pound  feeder  pigs  will 
likely  begin  to  drop  some  in  April,  as 
buyers  anticipate  a  late  summer  price 
decline. 

Reliable  price  information  on 
feeder  pigs  is  scarce,  but  there  ap- 
parently is  a  general  tendency  for 
pigs  to  be  overpriced  when  butcher 
prices  have  been  high  and  under- 
priced  when  butcher  prices  have  been 
low.  Even  though  the  hog-corn  ratio 
will  continue  favorable  this  year, 
feeder  pig  buyers  should  select  their 
feeders  carefully  this  spring. 

Lamb  prices  have  been  a  disap- 
pointment this  winter.  Choice  wooled 
lambs  at  Chicago  dipped  to  a  low  of 
$17  per  cwt.  in  January,  moved  up 
above  $18  in  mid-February,  then  de- 
clined to  $17  in  early  March.  Prices 
this  winter  have  averaged  about  $3 
under  a  year  ago  but  will  be  stronger. 

The  drop  in  price  can  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  a  drop  in  wool  prices,  a 
slight  increase  in  slaughter  and  some- 
what lower  cattle  prices  than  a  year 
ago.  Prices  received  by  farmers  for 
wool  on  February  15,  1961,  averaged 
400  per  lb.  as  compared  to  430  the 
year  before.  Lamb  and  mutton  pro- 
duction has  been  about  3%  above  a 
year  ago  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  is  higher  than  expected  since  the 
number  on  feed  last  January  1  was 
slightly  below  the  year  before.  Cattle 
prices  declined  about  $1  in  February. 
The  cattle  market  has  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  lamb  prices. 

Early  spring  slaughter  is  composed 
of  lambs  coming  off  feed  lots  and 
early  lambs  from  California  and  a 
few  other  states,  plus  substantial 
number  of  yearlings  and  wether 
lambs  from  Texas.  Although  num- 
bers on  feed  are  slightly  less  than 
last  year,  a  few  more  early  lambs  may 
be  marketed.  The  USDA  estimates 
about  4.0%  more  lambs  in  the  prin- 
cipal early  lamb  states  this  year  than 
last.  The  timing  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  ahead  of  last  year. 

About  40%  more  wether  lambs  and 
5  to  10%  more  yearlings  were  on 
farms  on  January  1  in  Texas  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  year. 

Considering  also  the  lower  cattle 
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j^EVISIONS  IN  THE  estimates  of  Jan- 
uary 1  live  stock  numbers  on  farms 
and  ranches  are  made  every  five  years  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  agricultural  cen- 
sus. This  chart,  revised  as  of  February  13, 
1961,  shows  the  revised  numbers  from 
1955  to  1961.  The  revisions  affected  cattle 
and  calf  numbers  more  than  either  sheep 
or  hogs.  It  had  been  thought  that  there 
were  more  cattle  and  calves  in  the  U.  S. 
Cattle  numbers  were  revised  downward 

and  wool  prices  this  year,  lamb  prices 
are  not  expected  to  be  as  high  this 
spring  as  in  the  past  two  years.  In 
April  of  1959  and  1960,  Choice  wooled 
lambs  averaged  $21  to  $22  at  Chi- 
cago. Although  prices  will  not  likely 
reach  these  levels  in  April  of  1961, 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
over  March  levels.  Choice  wooled 
lambs  should  average  $19  and  $20  at 
Chicago  in  April. 

The  USDA's  January  1st  Livestock 
Inventory  Report  showed  a  1%  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  stock  sheep  on 
farms.  This  is  the  first  downturn  in 
sheep  numbers  since  1959.  Of  partic- 
ular interest  was  the  decline  of  11% 
in  the  number  of  ewe  lambs.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  decline  in  stock  sheep 
will  likely  continue  in  1961. 

Wool  Prices  Should  Increase 

Wool  prices  have  declined  since  the 
beginning  of  the  1960-61  marketing 
year.  Preliminary  estimates  set  the 
average  price  received  by  farmers 
during  this  marketing  year  at  43.20 
per  lb.  An  incentive  payment  of 
about  $44  for  every  $100  worth  of 
sales  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
national  average  price  up  to  the  620 
per  lb.  support  price.  This  payment 
would  be  about  the  same  as  in  1959- 
60.  Wool  prices  are  expected  to  in- 
crease into  the  summer. 

We  are  in  the  fourth  year  of  an  in- 
crease in  cattle  numbers.  On  January 
1,  1961,  we  had  97.1  million  head  of 
cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and 
ranches.  This  number  reflected  the 
revision  which  was  made  following 
the  analysis  of  the  1959  census  data. 
Before  taking  the  census,  it  was 
thought  that  there  were  more  cattle 
and  calves  in  the  United  States. 

A  study  of  the  January  1st  inven- 
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Per  Capita  Meat  Consumption  in  11  Countries 
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Lb. 
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Uruguay 

181 

17 

36 

234 

Australia 

119 

21 

87 

7 

234 

New  Zealand 

99 

34 

89 

222 

Argentina 

135 

14 

17 

166 

United  States 

87 

68 

5 

160 

Denmark 

53 

91 

1 

147 

Canada 

72 

58 

3 

5 

138 

Paraguay 

134 

134 

United  Kingdom 

47 

44 

26 

14 

131 

France 

60 

53 

6 

124 

West  Germany 

42 

67 

1 

111 

1%  to  2%  annually  for  each  of  the  five 
years.  By  1960,  the  total  downward  re- 
vision of  all  species  amounted  to  5%. 
The  earlier  estimates  and  revisions,  in 
millions  of  head,  are  as  follows:  1956 — 
96.8  revised  to  95.9;  1957 — 94.5  revised 
to  92.9;  1958 — 93.4  revised  to  91.2;  1959 
— 96.6  revised  to  93.3,  and  1960 — 101.5 
revised  to  96.2.  The  January  1,  1960,  in- 
ventory for  hogs  and  pigs  was  raised  1%. 
The  inventory  for  sheep  was  lowered  2%. 

tory  reveals  several  things.  Milk 
cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and 
older  at  19.3  million  head  were  down 
1%  from  January  1,  1960,  and  were 
15%  below  the  10  year  average.  This 
was  the  seventh  consecutive  year 
dairy  cow  numbers  decreased. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  was  2% 
above  the  January  1,  1960,  number. 
Beef  cow  numbers  rose  2%  during 
the  past  year  to  27  million  head.  This 
was  18%  above  the  average  for  ^SO- 
SO.  Beef  heifers  one  to  two  years  to- 
taled 7  million  head,  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier. 

Beef  calves  under  one  year  of  age 
rose  1%  to  20.5  million.  Numbers  of 
beef  calves  have  gone  up  for  three 
years.  The  1950-59  average  number 
of  beef  calves  was  17.2  million  head. 

The  1960  calf  crop  was  49.3  million 
head.  This  includes  both  dairy  and 
beef  calves.  The  calf  crop  was  revised 
downward  along  with  all  cattle  num- 
bers. The  1960  calf  crop  was  1%  above 
1959  and  was  the  second  year  of  in- 
crease. From  1955  through  1958  there 
had  been  a  downtrend  in  calf  crops. 

Expressed  as  a  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  cows  and  heifers  two  years  old 
and  older,  the  number  of  calves  born 
was  86%.  This  was  the  same  as  for 
1959  and  the  1949-58  average.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  very  difficult  to  get  more 
than  86  calves  for  every  100  cows. 

The  number  of  females  in  the  cat- 
tle inventory  indicates  another  in- 
crease in  cattle  and  calf  numbers  dur- 
ing 1961.  Next  January  we  will  prob- 
ably have  99  million  head  when  the 
count  is  totaled.  Slaughter  of  cattle 
and  calves  will  probably  increase 
moderately  this  year,  too. 

Choice  cattle  prices  in  April  are 
expected  to  average  about  the  same 
as  in  March.  Choice  steers  at  Chicago 
should  average  between  $25  and  $27. 
This  is  about  $1  per  cwt.  below  Feb- 
ruary levels. 

Marketings  of  slaughter  cattle  in 
April  are  expected  to  equal  those  in 
March.  Fed  cattle  marketings  are  ex- 
pected to  be  5  to  6%  above  a  year  ago. 

Meat  consumption  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  United  States  and  in  20 
other  countries  for  which  detailed 
estimates  have  been  made.  The  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  in  the 
USDA  has  supplied  the  information 
in  the  accompanying  table.  This  table 
shows  how  the  consumption  by  type 
of  meat  differs  in  11  countries.  The 
United  States  ranks  fifth. 


Little  Genes  Grow  Into  Big  Hog  Profits 


By  Stewart  H.  Fowler    •    Louisiana  State  University 


THE  REAL  CLUE  to  increased 
swine  profits  is  genetically  su- 
perior breeding  stock.  It's 
what's  in  the  genes  that  really  counts! 

Genes  are  the  hereditary  units 
which  an  animal  receives  from  its 
parents.  They  are  the  workers  needed 
to  build  an  animal — they  control  de- 
velopment of  the  new  individual 
from  within.  And,  environment  (feed, 
climate,  soil,  disease,  management, 
etc.)  provides  the  raw  materials  and 
working  conditions  to  control  devel- 
opment from  without.  Even  with  the 
best  of  materials  and  conditions,  how- 
ever, poor  workmen  (genes)  can't 
build  a  first-class  structure. 

Thus,  to  claim  the  swine  profits 
that  can  be  yours,  you  need  to  select 
the  very  best  breeding  animals  avail- 
able genetically.  Fortunately,  pro- 
duction testing  now  makes  this  all- 
important  task  more  accurate.  Much 
of  the  guesswork  is  removed  by  using 
performance-tested  stock.  Such  ani- 
mals are  now  available  in  most  areas 
from  progressive  purebred  breeders 
and  through  special  auction  sales  of 
stock  tested  in  central  performance 
testing  centers.  Top  performance- 
tested  animals  are  unusual  in  that  a 
producer  knows  a  lot  about  their 
genetic  make-up  prior  to  mating, 
rather  than  having  to  wait  till  off- 
spring are  available. 

It  will  pay  you  to  follow  a  perform- 
ance testing  program  in  your  swine 
operation  —  if  you  place  proper  em- 
phasis on  the  "right"  characteristics 
or  traits.  The  question  is,  however, 
how  do  you  know  which  are  the  right 
traits?  To  answer  this,  you  must  con- 
sider: (1)  economic  importance  of 
traits,  (2)  heritability  of  traits,  (3) 
variation  present  in  traits,  and  (4) 
present  level  of  performance. 

Select  Money-Making  Traits 

Before  selecting  for  a  trait,  be  sure 
that  it's  a  money-making  trait.  If  it 
can't  add  dollars  to  your  bank  ac- 
count, you  need  to  give  your  atten- 
tion to  other  traits  that  will.  Among 
the  real  economically  important 
traits  are  high  fertility,  rapid  gains, 
efficient  feed  use,  and  high  quality 
meat-type  carcasses. 

Heritability  of  traits  is  very  impor- 
tant— and  it  isn't  nearly  as  compli- 
cated as  the  term  sounds!  Variations 
that  you  see  in  livestock  are  the  re- 
sults of  difference  in  both  heredity 
(breeding)  and  environment  (feed, 
management,  etc.).  And,  heritability 
is  merely  the  percentage  of  the  varia- 
tion in  a  trait  that  is  actually  brought 
about  by  hereditary  variations.  Some 
traits  are  relatively  unaffected  by  en- 
vironment and  are  said  to  be  highly 
heritable. 

Others  are  strongly  affected  by  en- 
vironment and  are  said  to  be  of  low 
heritability.  For  traits  of  low  herit- 
ability, environmental  differences 
can  produce  misleading  variations 
which  complicate  and  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  selection.  More  prog- 
ress can  be  made  by  selecting  for 
economically  important  traits  of  high 
heritability  —  such  traits  should  re- 
ceive higher  priority  in  your  selec- 
tion program. 

You  should  consider  how  much 
variation  is  now  present  in  the  eco- 
nomically important  traits  of  your 
swine  herd.  If  only  a  small  amount 
of  variation  exists  for  a  particular 
trait,  selected  animals  will  not  be 
much  above  the  average  of  the  herd. 
Thus,  more  emphasis  should  be 


placed  on  the  money-making  traits 
that  still  exhibit  a  fairly  large  amount 
of  variation — they  will  respond  faster 
to  selection. 

Check  the  level  of  performance  al- 
ready attained  for  the  various  impor- 
tant traits  in  your  herd.  You  will  find 
that  some  traits  need  to  be  stressed 
more  than  others.  For  example,  if 
your  market  hogs  gain  100  pounds  on 
300  pounds  of  feed  but  your  litter  size 
at  birth  is  only  seven  pigs,  litter  size 
needs  a  lot  more  selection  attention 
than  does  feed  efficiency. 

In  planning  your  selection  pro- 
gram, it  also  helps  to  know  what  rate 
of  progress  to  expect  from  your  ef- 
forts. Let's  consider  eight  major  fac- 
tors that  have  much  influence  on  se- 
lection progress. 

Don't  Go  in  for  Fads 

First,  the  heritability  of  a  trait  has 
a  very  strong  bearing  on  the  outcome 
of  selection  aimed  at  improving  that 
particular  trait.  If  heritability  is  high, 
much  of  the  advantage  that  you  se- 
lect for  will  appear  in  the  next  pig 
crop.  On  the  other  hand,  selection  for 
a  trait  of  low  heritability  gives  very 
little  or  no  improvement  in  the  next 
pig  crop.  We'll  see  how  this  works 
later. 

Second,  the  number  of  traits  se- 
lected for  at  the  same  time  will  have 
a  direct  effect  on  the  rate  of  progress 
in  each.  Progress  for  improvement  of 
any  one  trait  is  slowed  as  you  add 
other  traits  to  your  selection  program. 
For  example,  selection  for  four  traits 
yields  only  one-half  the  progress  for 
any  one  of  the  traits  that  would  oc- 
cur if  you  selected  for  that  trait  only. 
Thus,  we  see  the  importance  of  limit- 
ing selection  to  traits  that  are  money- 
makers of  high  heritability.  The 
moral  of  this  story  is  that  there's  no 
place  in  the  commercial  hogman's  se- 
lection program  for  such  fads  as  car- 
riage of  the  ear  and  facial  profile. 
Each  of  these  fancy  points  added  to 
the  selection  program  decreases  the 


progress  that  can  be  made  in  improv- 
ing such  money-making  traits  as  fer- 
tility, rate  of  gain,  and  feed  efficiency. 

Third,  the  amount  of  heritable  var- 
iation existing  for  a  given  trait  limits 
the  rate  of  progress  in  improving  that 
trait.  The  greater  the  heritable  varia- 
tion, the  faster  the  progress  possible. 
The  producer,  for  example,  who  has 
40  pounds  variation  in  154-day 
weights  will  make  faster  progress  in 
increasing  his  average  154-day  weight 
than  the  producer  who  has  only  20 
pounds  variation  in  154-day  weights. 
Of  the  two  producers,  the  one  with 
40  pounds  variation  can  select  ani- 
mals that  are  the  highest  above  his 
herd's  average.  Thus,  his  advance- 
ment of  average  154-day  weights  will 
be  faster. 

Fourth,  for  fastest  herd-improve- 
ment progress,  you  need  a  sound 
"ideal,"  or  breeding  goal.  Then,  hitch 
your  ideal  to  accurate  records  and 
steer  clear  of  changing  fads  and 
fancies.  By  so  doing,  rapid  progress 
will  be  possible.  But,  make  sure  you 
set  an  economically  sound  ideal; 
otherwise,  you'll  be  making  fast  prog- 
ress down  the  wrong  road! 

Select  at  an  Early  Age 

Fifth,  the  number  of  animals  pro- 
duced will  place  certain  limitations 
on  selecting  progress.  Larger  num- 
bers permit  more  rigid  culling  of  the 
lower  end.  With  too  few  animals, 
you'll  find  that  you  have  to  drop  your 
selection  standards  too  low  and  re- 
tain animals  that  you'd  prefer  to  cull. 
The  small  producer  will  find  that  he 
will  have  to  depend  on  purchased 
performance-tested  boars  for  most  of 
his  progress.  The  large  producer, 
however,  can  make  much  progress 
through  selecting  top  replacement 
gilts — based  on  performance  records 
— from  his  own  herd. 

Sixth,  the  age  at  which  selection  is 
made  influences  herd-improvement 
progress.  If  sound  selection  is  made 
at  an  early  age,  progress  is  more 


This  heavy-weight  hog  may  not  look  like  the  meat-type  you  want  to  raise,  but  that's 
because  his  genes  are  not  arranged  in  the  proper  pattern.  Most  hog  breeders  realize  that 
well-bred  hogs  have  "gold  in  their  genes"  especially  when  they  are  sent  to  the  market. 
Select  only  the   best  hogs   for  breeding   via  use  of  performance   tested  records. 
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rapid.  This  puts  the  good  animals  into 
production  early  and  leaves  the  long- 
est possible  productive  life  ahead.  A 
top  performance-tested  boar  can  go 
into  limited  service  as  a  boar  pig — 
his  first  pigs  are  on  the  ground  by 
the  time  he's  a  year  old.  If  his  pigs 
prove  superior  in  rate  of  gain,  feed 
efficiency,  and  carcass  merit,  he's  a 
good  bet  then  until  another  perform- 
ance-tested boar  proves  himself 
worthy  as  a  replacement.  Likewise, 
most  gilts  can  be  bred  at  eight  months 
so  as  to  farrow  at  a  year  of  age.  Those 
that  produce  big  litters  of  market- 
topping  pigs  are  then  available  for  a 
long  productive  life. 

Seventh,  shorter  generation  inter- 
vals (average  age  of  parents  when 
their  offspring  are  born)  yield 
greater  progress  per  year,  if  the  same 
proportion  of  animals  are  retained. 
Since  boars  and  gilts  can  be  mated  to 
have  offspring  by  the  time  they  are 
a  year  old,  generation  intervals  in 
swine  can  be  reduced  to  about  one 
year.  For  instance,  the  relatively  new 
Palouse  breed  had  a  generation  inter- 
val of  1.2  years  at  the  end  of  1955.  In 
general,  generation  intervals  in  swine 
are  shortened  by  reducing  the  length 
of  the  generation  of  sires.  Usually,  it 
isn't  practical  to  reduce  generation 
length  of  sows,  as  well-performing 
sows  would  not  be  retained  for  the 
production  of  more  offspring. 

If  you  are  making  progress  in  your 
breeding  program,  however,  the  best 
of  your  young  boars  should  be  genet- 
ically superior  to  their  sires.  The  only 
way  to  take  advantage  of  these  ge- 
netic gains  is  to  switch  to  younger 
sires  just  as  soon  as  their  records 
excel  those  of  your  older  sires.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  one  or  more 
young  boars  should  be  in  limited 
service  each  breeding  season  to  per- 
mit checking  them  against  the  older 
sires. 

Inferior  Boar  is  Expensive 

The  eighth,  but  far  from  least,  fac- 
tor influencing  the  rate  of  progress 
of  your  selection  program  is  the  merit 
of  the  sires  used.  Fewer  males  need 
be  saved  and  shorter  generation  in- 
tervals are  more  practical  than  for 
females.  Thus,  selection  progress  is 
usually  greater  for  males  than  from 
females.  With  more  rigorous  selec- 
tion of  males,  most  of  your  genetic 
gain  will  be  made  from  the  selection 
of  boars.  Thus,  it  is  unwise  to  use 
"less  than  the  best"  as  a  herd  sire. 
Remember,  an  inferior  boar  is  ex- 
pensive at  any  price,  whereas  a  ge- 
netically superior  boar  actually 
"costs"  you  nothing.  If  he  possesses 
the  genes  needed  to  improve  your 
herd,  you  need  him  and  shouldn't  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less. 

Now,  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the 
heritabilities  of  some  of  the  economi- 
cally important  traits  in  swine  and 
see  how  they  can  work  for  you.  The 
list  on  page  38  presents  some  of  the 
major  traits  with  estimates  of  their 
heritabilities.  The  listing  also  divides 
the  traits  into  "environmental"  and 
"hereditary"  traits.  Generally,  traits 
with  heritabilities  of  20%  or  less  are 
referred  to  as  environmental  traits, 
because  they  are  very  strongly  influ- 
enced by  environment.  Traits  with 
heritabilities  above  20%  are  less 
strongly  influenced  by  environmen- 
tal effects  and  respond  more  quickly 
to  selection. 

Let's  consider  five  of  the  most  im- 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-eight) 
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Producers  Market 
$3.2  Million  Daily 


By  Glen  Bays 

THE  TOTAL  VOLUME  of  live 
stock  marketed  by  the  22  Pro- 
ducers Marketing  Associations 
affiliated  with  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Association  amount- 
ed to  11,614,590  head  valued  at  $828,- 
548,787  in  1960,  reports  P.  O.  Wilson, 
secretary-manager  of  the  nation's 
largest  live  stock  marketing  coopera- 
tive. 

Based  upon  255  marketing  days  a 
year,  Producers  Marketing  Associa- 
tions serving  half  a  million  farmers 
and  ranchers  on  100  live  stock  mar- 
kets throughout  the  United  States 
handled  an  average  daily  volume  of 
$3.2  million  worth  of  live  stock.  This 
was  slightly  less  than  the  $3.6  mil- 
lion handled  daily  in  1959,  due  large- 
ly to  the  withdrawal  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  on  March  31,  1960, 
of  Producers  Livestock  Assn.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Reduced  swine  production 
which  decreased  receipts  at  most 
markets  also  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline. 

"While  our  total  1960  volume  de- 
clined after  the  first  quarter  when 
our  largest  member  association  with- 
drew, reports  of  the  other  22  associa- 
tions show  that  they  made  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  increasing  volume 
despite  the  downturn  in  the  produc- 
tion cycle  of  hogs,"  Wilson  said.  "Re- 
ducing the  volume  to  a  deckload  basis 
(with  25  cattle,  75  calves,  70  hogs  or 
115  sheep  as  one  deckload),  the  22 
marketing  agencies  handled  a  total 
of  228,087  deckloads  of  live  stock  in 
1960  as  compared  with  249,243  deck- 
loads  handled  the  previous  year  when 
Columbus  Producers  handled  34,939 
deckloads  alone,"  Wilson  pointed  out. 

On  a  headage  basis,  the  comparison 
of  volume  by  species  for  the  last  two 
years  is  as  follows: 

Species  1960  1959 

Cattle    3,090,922  3,181,271 

Calves   632,864  702,097 

Hogs    4,901,125      3  106,00" 

Sheep    2,989,679  3,496,605 

Total  11,614,590  13,511,992 

In  comparing  the  above  volume,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  the  13.5  mil- 
lion head  marketed  by  Producers  in 
1959  was  the  largest  volume  handled 
during  any  single  year  of  the  organi- 
zation's 39-year  history.  The  record 
dollar  value  was  established  in  1951 
when  packers  paid  over  $1  billion 
for  11.6  million  head  sold  by  Pro- 
ducers. 

Included  in  the  1960  volume  was  a 
total  of  1,073,439  head  of  replacement 
live  stock  valued  at  $82.6  million 
handled  through  subsidiary  Stocker 
&  Feeder  Divisions  of  the  marketing 
agencies.  This  total  included  343,235 
cattle,  103,791  feeder  pigs  and  287,795 
feeder  lambs  and  breeding  ewes. 

Through  six  regional  credit  cor- 
porations affiliated  with  National 
Feeder  &  Finance  Corp.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Producers  Assn.,  more 
than  $111,054,682  was  loaned  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  on  their  live 
stock  enterprises  in  1960.  This  was 
slightly  lower  than  the  $113  million 
loaned  during  1959.  Credit  corpora- 
tions are  located  at  Chicago,  Denver, 
Fort  Worth,  Oklahoma  City,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  San  Francisco. 
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John  D.  Fehsenfeld,  president  of 
National  Live  Stock  Producers  Assn., 
speaking  at  the  39th  annual  meeting 
held  in  Chicago  on  March  28-29,  re- 
viewed the  association's  work  for  im- 
provement in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  live  stock  at  local,  state, 
regional  and  national  levels: 

"The  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Association  shifted  gears  in 
its  research  department  in  1960,  from 
forecasting  markets  to  research  and 
counsel  with  member  agencies  on  ac- 
tual marketings  operations.  Vernon 
W.  Pherson  joined  the  National  on 
May  1,  1960,  as  head  of  the  Research 
department,  and  has  since  put  to- 
gether historical  operating  figures  on 
each  of  the  22  "operating  units.  As  fast 
as  time  permits,  he  is  meeting  with 
the  management,  directors,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  22  associations,  making 
detailed  analyses  of  operational  effi- 
ciency and  looking  for  ways  to  im- 
prove the  marketing  service  to  live 
stock  producers,"  Fehsenfeld  said. 

Seek  Help  of  Universities 

"A  very  definite  effort  is  being 
made  by  Pherson  to  interest  the  units 
in  achieving  working  relationships 
with  the  research  and  extension 
staffs  of  agricultural  universities. 
These  land-grant  institutions,  now 
celebrating  their  100th  anniversary, 
have  placed  agriculture  at  the  top  of 
the  heap  in  world  food  and  fiber  pro- 


This  auction  at  Johnson  Creek,  Wis.,  is 
the  newest  of  eight  opened  in  Wisconsin 
by  Equity  Co-operative  Livestock  Sales 
Assn.  Map  at  right  shows  market  locations. 


duction.  It  is  the  belief  of  National 
Live  Stock  Producers  Association  that 
the  same  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
field  of  live  stock  marketing,"  Feh- 
senfeld affirmed. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Marketing 
and  Public  Information  departments 
of  the  National  are  working  closely 
with  the  Research  department  for 
maximum  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. "Sam  Anglin,  our  Marketing 
department  director,  has  visited  all 
22  markets  during  the  year,  confer- 
ring with  sales  personnel  and  office 
staffs,  counseling  with  management 
on  operational  problems,  and  assist- 
ing on  personnel  problems,"  the  pres- 
ident said. 

"Our  public  information  director 
and  editor  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producer  Magazine,  Jack  Sampier, 
has  played  a  very  effective  part  in 
improving  avenues  of  membership 
for  the  marketing  agencies,  in  devel- 
oping new  ideas  for  market  news 
letters,  and  in  expanding  the  activi- 
ties of  the  member  units  in  carrying 
the  truthful  story  of  their  operations 
to  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 
stations,"  Fehsenfeld  said. 

Fehsenfeld  also  described  ways  in 
which  member  units  are  meeting  new 
challenges  of  marketing  live  stock. 
He  pointed  out  the  expansion  of  cus- 
tom feeding  service  in  the  program 
of  Oklahoma  Livestock  Marketing 
Association  to  its  members.  While 
Oklahoma  had  had  a  feeding  service 
for  many  years,  the  agency  last  year 
opened  a  new  $300,000  feedlot  at 
Yukon,  Okla.,  where  members  can 
take  cattle  and  have  them  finished  to 
their  specifications  for  only  the  cost 
Of  the  feed  plus  50  per  head  per  day 
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'T'HE  VOLUME  of  live  stock  handled 
in  1960  by  Producers  Marketing  As- 
sociations shows  a  decline  due  to  the 
withdrawal  from  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Association  on  March  31, 
1960,  of  Producers  Livestock  Assn.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  However,  when  compared 
with  1959  figures  both  on  a  carload  and 
headage  basis,  the  22  member  associa- 
tions continued  to  grow. 


This  cumulative  chart  shows,  by  spe- 
cies, how  the  volume  has  increased  from 
7,231,508  head  handled  30  years  ago  to 
11,614,590  head  handled  in  1960.  Even 
though  the  total  volume  from  1960  is 
slightly  below  1958's,  the  volume  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  was  higher  than  two  years 
ago.  The  downturn  in  the  production 
cycle  of  hogs  kept  swine  volume  below 
the  last  two  years. 


pen  rental,  then  marketed  by  the  as- 
sociation. "With  the  trend  toward 
large  commercial  feed  yards,  this 
service  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
member  units  as  a  possible  way  for 
farmers  to  retain  control  of  their  live 
stock  throughout  the  feeding  and 
marketing  processes,"  Fehsenfeld 
said. 

New  Market  in  California 

He  noted  that  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity is  showing  interest  in  the 
feedlot  experiment  and  that  the  Okla- 
homa Polled  Hereford  Association  is 
using  the  services  of  the  yard  for  test- 
ing the  beef  potential  of  young  bulls. 
Only  last  month,  the  Polled  Hereford 
Association  completed  a  140-day 
feeding  test  of  88  double-registered 
steers,  which  were  then  sold  in  an 
auction  attracting  national  interest. 
The  theory  behind  this  performance 
test  was  that  most  registered  bulls 
are  used  in  commercial  herds  under 
conditions  far  from  pampering,  hand 
feeding,  and  shelter.  With  88  bulls  in 
the  same  lot,  each  had  to  prove  his 
ability  as  a  "good  doer"  by  getting  his 
share  of  the  feed  and  taking  weather 
conditions  as  they  came. 

The  president  also  recalled  that  the 
closing  of  the  Los  Angeles  stock- 
yards on  April  30,  1960,  brought  a  new 
experience  to  Producers  Livestock 
Marketing  Assn.,  Salt  Lake  City.  With 
the  full  cooperation  of  members  and 
the  particular  interest  of  the  dairy- 
men of  southern  California,  Pro- 
ducers leased  a  modern  new  auction 
pavilion  and  office  space  from  the 
California  Cotton  Oil  Corp.,  at  Ar- 
tesia,  Calif.  This  new  market  takes 
care  of  members  denied  service  be- 
cause of  the  closing  of  the  Los  An- 
geles stock  yards.  Adjacent  to  a  large 
feedlot,  the  association  offers 
shippers  any  kind  of  rations,  and 
sells  live  stock  both  at  auction  and  by 
private  treaty.  "The  Artesia  market 
is  making  outstanding  progress,  prov- 
ing again  that  farmers  working 
through  their  own  association  can 
solve  problems  much  better  than  they 
can  alone,"  Fehsenfeld  said.. 

"Another  important  market  devel- 
opment last  year  was  the  completion 
of  a  system  of  eight  auctions  strate- 
gically placed  by  Equity  Cooperative 
Livestock  Sales  Association  t»  serve 
its  54,000  members  in  Wisconsin," 
Fehsenfeld  added.  "Having  cempleted 
details  whereby  the  local  managers 
(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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PROGRESSIVE  LIVE  STOCK 
farmers  in  rangeland  areas  are 
finding  that  fertilizer  is  an  ex- 
cellent tool  for  increasing  beef  and 
lamb  production.  Results  have  been 
outstanding  in  areas  of  more  than  12 
inches  of  rainfall.  And  research  with- 
in the  last  year  or  two  indicates  that 
even  in  areas  of  less  than  10  inches 
of  precipitation,  fertilization  pays  off 
in  a  quick  push  of  green  feed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  growing  season. 
Fertilizer  can't  take  the  place  of 
moisture,  but  every  rancher  should 
be  alert  to  its  possibilities  in  his  sit- 
uation. 

Stockmen  who  have  applied  com- 
mercial fertilizer  to  ranges  say  the 
advantages  are  better  quality  herb- 
age; growth  of- desirable  plant  spe- 
cies such  as  legumes  at  the  expense 
of  weeds;  more  meat  from  faster 
gaining  animals,  and  less  need  for 
supplemental  feeding. 

What  range  fertilization  meant  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  Ray  Martin,  a 
Madera  County,  Calif.,  rancher,  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  top 
of  this  page.  Martin's  ranch  is  in  the 
central  valley  of  California  where  20 
inches  of  rain  may  fall  in  the  winter 
but  where  summers  are  very  long, 
hot  and  dry.  In  1957,  he  applied  400 
lbs.  of  20-10-0  (nitrogen  and  phos- 
phate) at  a  cost  of  S20.98  per  acre  for 
fertilizer  and  spreading.  In  return  the 
fertilized  range  produced  253  lbs.  of 
beef  per  acre  as  compared  to  only 
38.5  lbs.  beef  per  acre  on  unfertilized 
range.  With  20c  beef,  the  extra  gains 
from  fertilization  amounted  to  $50.70, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $29.72  per  acre 
on  the  fertilized  range. 

Fertilizer  Increases  Protein 

Fertilizer  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  or  herbage  grow  where  one 
grew  before.  In  a  test  plot  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, superphosphate  was  applied  at 
rates  of  112,  225,  and  450  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  percentage  of  legumes  in  the 
herbage  increased  from  45%  in  the 
non-fertilized  area  to  57%  in  the 
heaviest  phosphated  land. 

Chemical  analysis  showed  that  the 
crude  protein  content  of  the  whole 
herbage  was  raised  from  16.4%  to 
19.3%  where  the  450  lb.-per-acre 
superphosphate  application  was 
made.  Part  of  this  increase  in  pro- 


tein content  came  from  the  larger 
proportion  of  protein-rich  legumes 
and  part  from  an  increase  in  protein 
content  of  the  grasses. 

The  mineral  content  of  the  legumes 
increased  with  each  additional  ap- 
plication of  superphosphate.  Le- 
gumes from  the  non-phosphated  area 
carried  0.16%  phosphorus  while  on 
the  450-lb.  rate  the  percentage  of 
phosphorus  increased  to  0.24%.  Thus, 
where  judicious  fertilization  is  prac- 
ticed, animals  have  more  and  better 
feed  and  use  less  energy  getting  their 
fill.  The  result:  faster  gains. 

Two  Months  Extra  Grazing 

More  meat,  of  course,  is  tied  in  with 
faster  daily  gains.  For  example,  a 
weigh-in  and  weigh-out  experiment 
on  the  Waters'  Ranch  in  Amador 
County,  Calif.,  showed  that  range 
fertilized  with  300  lbs.  20-20-0  just 
prior  to  the  rainy  season  (20  inches 
or  more)  produced  221  lbs.  of  beef 
per  acre.  An  adjacent  unfertilized 
plot  produced  only  50  lbs.  beef  per 
acre.  The  daily  rate  of  gain  was  2.16 
lbs.  per  day  per  steer  for  animals 
grazing  fertilized  grass;  2.01  lbs.  for 
cattle  on  the  unfertilized  range. 

The  Waters  test  also  shows  how 
range  fertilization  cuts  down  on  dry 
feed  requirements.  Their  fertilized 
range  was  at  grazing  readiness  by 
February  21,  whereas  the  unferti- 
lized area  was  not  ready  until  March 
22.  Moreover,  grazing  was  prolonged 
until  June  2nd  on  the  fertilized  land 
— a  full  month  longer  than  the  unfer- 
tilized pastures. 

The  California  Extension  Service 
has  been  conducting  fertilizer  ex- 
periments on  the  state's  ranges  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  accompany- 
ing table  shows  yearly  averages  of 
costs  and  profits  from  1953  through 
1957.  To  help  in  studying  the  table, 
you  should  know  that  the  1953 
through  1955  seasons  were  quite  dry 
for  long  periods  while  the  1955-56 
season  was  a  dry  one,  with  most  of 
the  rain  coming  late.  On  the  basis  of 


average  net  profit  figures  for  the 
years  1953  through  1957,  a  man  with 
100  fertilized  range  acres  would  have 
been  $633  ahead  each  year,  or  $2,532 
ahead  for  the  four  years. 

In  one  test  at  California's  Hopland 
Field  Station,  a  16-20-0  fertilizer  at 
the  rate  of  83  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre 
applied  on  adapted  grasses  and 
clovers  increased  production  from  335 
lbs.  per  acre  to  3,938  lbs.— a  10-fold 
increase!  Seeding  adapted  legumes 
and  applying  200  lbs.  superphosphate 
in  another  test  where  rainfall  was  16 
inches  a  year  increased  production 
from  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  on  unferti- 
lized plots  to  4,000  lbs.  on  the  ferti- 
lized land. 

Such  large  increases  in  range  for- 
age will  need  to  become  widespread 
within  the  next  15  or  20  years  if 
stockmen  are  to  supply  our  rapidly 
growing  population  with  the  40  to 
50%  more  beef  it  is  expected  to  con- 
sume. Recent  experiments  at  Man- 
dan,  N.  D.,  show  the  great  potential 
for  increasing  meat  production  in  the 
Great  Plains,  where  precipitation 
ranges  between  14  and  20  inches  a 
year. 

Some  Fertilizer  "Extras" 

Annual  applications  of  60  lbs.  ni- 
trogen per  acre  on  old  crested  wheat- 
grass  stands  at  Mandan  increased 
production  by  285%!  In  other  studies 
at  Mandan,  native  range  receiving  40 
and  80  lbs.  nitrogen  in  the  fall  pro- 
duced 1  lb.  of  beef  from  8.2  and  8.8 
lbs.  dry  matter,  respectively,  while 
12.2  lbs.  were  required  from  nonfer- 
tilized  range.  Crested  wheatgrass 
when  grazed  until  mid-June  had  not 
dropped  below  the  minimum  protein 
requirement  of  8%  and  the  various 
treatments  produced  1  lb.  of  beef 
from  7.2  to  8.5  lbs.  dry  matter.  Forage 
harvested  on  May  31  from  native 
range  which  received  0,  40,  and  80 
lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre  the  previous 
fall  contained  12.94,  15.66,  and  17.99% 
protein,  respectively. 

There  are  several  other  dividends 


lt«  suits  of  Fertilization  on  California  Rangeland 


1953-54 

54-55 

55-56 

56-57 

Number  of  Trials 

4 

10 

13 

10 

Extra  Grazing  Days  Per  Acre 

42 

68 

53 

45 

Extra  Meat  Per  Acre 

95  lbs. 

125  lbs. 

97  lbs. 

97  lbs. 

Increased  Income  per  Acre 

$19.10 

$22.91 

$17.53 

$19.40 

Fertilization  and  Application 

$10.96 

cost  per  acre 

$11.60 

$15.53 

$14.93 

Net  Profit  Per  Acre 

$  7.50 

*  7.38 

*  2.60 

*  8.44 
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to  be  realized  from  range  fertiliza- 
tion. For  example,  ranchers  who  fer- 
tilize fields  near  their  corrals  find 
that  they  can  concentrate  their  herds, 
thus  getting  a  more  uniform  dropped- 
calf  crop  with  fewer  bulls  and  reduc- 
ing costs  of  handling  during  castra- 
tion and  vaccination.  Less  money  tied 
up  in  land  costs  per  animal  coupled 
with  faster  gains  and  a  uniform  calf 
crop  provides  a  faster  turnover  of 
capital  and  greater  returns  per  dol- 
lar invested. 

Management  is  the  Key 

To  cash  in  on  rangeland  fertiliza- 
tion, you  must  first  find  the  right 
kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer.  Nearly 
all  range  soils  respond  to  nitrogen, 
while  others  need  both  nitrogen  and 
phosphate.  Potash  deficiencies  are 
few.  A  soil  test  will  show  what  your 
land  needs. 

When  nitrogen  is  the  only  limited 
nutrient,  straight  nitrogen  fertilizer 
will  fill  the  bill.  Where  both  nitro- 
gen and  phosphate  are  needed,  ferti- 
lizers having  a  1-1-0  or  2-1-0  ratio 
give  excellent  results.  Experience  has 
taught  that  nitrogen  applications  of 
40  to  60  lbs.  per  acre  and/or  phos- 
phate at  30  to  60  lbs.  are  the  most 
profitable.  The  major  portion  of  fer- 
tilization pay-off  comes  the  first  sea- 
son. Carry-over  effects  from  good 
rates  of  fertilization  are,  however, 
usually  evident  for  two  to  three  years 
following  the  treatment. 

The  second  requirement  for  a  good 
pay  out  is  management.  Grass  must 
be  converted  into  meat  before  any 
cash  is  put  in  the  rancher's  pocket. 
Management  includes  utilization  of 
the  grass  with  quality  live  stock  so  as 
to  obtain  maximum  gains  for  feed 
units  eaten. 

Modern  times  demand  modern 
methods.  The  live  stock  man  —  like 
other  farmers  in  today's  economy — 
must  produce  efficiently  in  these 
days  of  strong  competition.  Range- 
land  fertilization  is  one  way  to  cut 
production  costs  and  build  profits. 
Since  California  has  been  the  leader 
in  rangeland  fertilization,  we  have 
cited  examples  from  that  state.  But 
ranchers  in  the  great  plains  and 
mountain  areas  can  vastly  increase 
the  potential  of  their  forage  by  con- 
trolling water,  seeding  productive 
grasses  and  legumes,  and  fertilizing. 
It  boils  down  to  this — if  you  have  not 
explored  the  possibilities  of  range- 
land  fertilization,  you  may  be  letting 
dollars  slip  through  your  fingers. 
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Be  Wise  and  Mineralize! 


Feed  Minerals 
for  Greater  Profits 


By  Stewart  II.  Fowler   •    Louisiana  State  University 


TF  YOU  ARE  NOT  "salting  away" 
I  adequate  profits  from  your  live 
JL  stock  operation,  it  may  be  that  you 
are  not  using  salt  and  other  minerals 
wisely.  Some  stockmen  fail  to  salt 
away  the  profits  that  could  be  theirs 
because  they  fail  to  provide  proper 
amounts  of  needed  minerals  to  their 
live  stock.  Others  lose  a  large  meas- 
ure of  their  profits  by  salting  their 
live  stock  with  expensive,  but  often 
inadequate,  mineral  mixes. 

There's  little  doubt  that  mineral 
supplementation  of  live  stock  has 
provided  more  fuel  for  argument  and 
more  profit  for  unethical  salesmen 
than  any  other  phase  of  animal  feed- 
ing. More  stockmen  have  lost  faith 
in  live  stock  nutrition  in  general  from 
the  wild  claims  of  pseudo-mineral- 
experts,  promoting  questionable 
commercial  mineral  mixtures,  than 
from  any  other  cause.  Many  mineral 
mixes  presently  offered  on  the  com- 
mercial market  contain  a  number  of 
unessential  ingredients,  such  as  char- 
coal, coal,  Epsom  salts,  and  sodium 
carbonate.  Others  are  out-of-balance 
in  content  and  quantity  of  essential 
minerals,  and  many  are  priced  far 
out-of-line  with  their  actual  value. 

This  does  not  imply,  however,  that 
all  commercial  mineral  mixes  are 
bad.  Some  are  very  good,  supplying 
specific  minerals  that  are  most  apt 
to  be  deficient  and  in  the  quantities 
needed. 

To  avoid  buying  unnecessary  min- 
eral supplements,  you  must  know  the 
conditions  under  which  your  animals 
face  a  lack  of  minerals  other  than 
common  salt.  Furthermore,  you  need 
to  know  how  to  correct  a  specific  de- 
ficiency at  a  minimum  cost.  To  use  a 
mineral  supplement  when  it  isn't 
needed  is  not  just  wasteful  of  money 
— it  can  be  injurious  in  some  cases. 

Animals  Must  Have  Minerals 

Minerals  are  essential  to  life;  live 
stock  must  have  them.  Your  animals 
are  made  up  of  flesh,  bone,  blood,  and 
water — all  of  which  are  made  up  of 
minerals  or  require  minerals  to  func- 
tion properly.  So,  it  will  pay  you  to 
know  as  much  about  minerals  as  pos- 
sible. In  relation  to  the  amount  fed, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  min- 
erals are  the  most  important  ingredi- 
ents in  modern  beef-,  pork-,  and 
lamb-building  recipes. 

Farm  animals  need  at  least  13  min- 
eral elements  for  proper  growth, 
maintenance,  production,  and  repro- 
duction. These  minerals  are  divided 
into  two  separate  groups,  known  as 
common  minerals  and  trace  minerals. 

The  seven  essential  common  min- 
erals are  sodium,  chlorine,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  potassium,  sulfur,  and 
magnesium.  The  common  minerals 
are  required  in  relatively  large 
amounts,  and  they  are  usually  meas- 
ured in  ounces  or  fractions  of  an 
ounce  per  head  daily. 

On  the  other  hand,  trace  minerals 
— as  the  name  "trace"  implies — are 
needed  only  in  very  small  amounts. 
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They  are  usually  measured  in  milli- 
grams, and  one  milligram  is  only 
about  1/28,000  of  an  ounce!  The  six 
essential  trace  minerals  are  cobalt, 
iron,  copper,  iodine,  manganese,  and 
zinc.  Two  others — molybdenum  and 
fluorine — may  be  required.  No  doubt, 
others  will  be  added  to  the  essential 
list  as  our  knowledge  of  animal  nu- 
trition develops  further. 

The  necessity  of  such  common  min- 
erals as  salt,  calcium,  and  phosphorus 
has  been  known  for  many  years. 
However,  the  great  importance  of 
trace  minerals  has  been  generally 
recognized  only  in  recent  years.  It 
also  appears  that  trace  mineral  de- 
ficiencies are  more  widely  spread 
than  formerly  believed.  However,  it 
is  usually  difficult  to  see  the  effects 
of  a  trace  mineral  deficiency.  In  most 
cases,  the  effects  are  limited  to  un- 
noticed depressed  gains,  breeding 
troubles,  or  reduced  milk  flow;  and 
more  feed  is  used  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary. 

Deficiencies  are  Local  Problem 

The  necessity  of  supplying  our  ani- 
mals with  minerals  has  become  more 
acute  over  the  years.  There  are  two 
major  reasons  why  this  is  true.  First, 
our  live  stock  have  been  selected  and 
bred  down  through  the  years  for  more 
rapid  growth  and  increased  produc- 
tion; and  their  growth  is  now  fur- 
ther stimulated  by  the  additions  of 
vitamins,  antibiotics,  and  hormones 
to  their  rations.  Secondly,  through 
exhaustive  cropping  and  inadequate 
fertilization  and  erosion,  our  soils 
have  been  depleted  of  some  of  the  es- 
sential mineral  elements,  resulting 
in  a  lower  nutritive  value  of  the  feed 
crops  produced. 

Despite  these  facts,  however,  we 
need  to  realize  that  deficiencies  of 
such  trace  minerals  as  cobalt,  iodine, 
copper,  and  zinc  are  still  distinctly 
local  or  area  problems.  This  is  also 
largely  the  case  with  phosphorus; 
that  is,  greater  needs  exist  for  phos- 


phorus supplements  in  certain  areas 
where  phosphorus  is  naturally  low  in 
the  soil.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  will  pay  you  to  feed  min- 
erals other  than  common  salt,  it  will 
pay  you  to  secure  advice  from  your 
county  agent  or  agricultural  college. 

Now,  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the 
specific  essential  mineral  elements. 
In  reviewing  the  common  minerals 
first,  we  find  that  potassium,  sulfur, 
and  magnesium  are  present  in  rea- 
sonably large  amounts  in  virtually 
all  kinds  of  ordinary  rations.  Thus, 
they  can  be  disregarded  in  most  feed- 
ing programs,  with  possibly  the  ex- 
ception of  sulfur  when  urea  is  used  as 
a  partial  protein  replacement  for  cat- 
tle and  sneep« 

Sulfur  occurs  in  proteins  in  a  spe- 
cific ratio  with  nitrogen.  Thus,  when 
urea  or  ammonium  compounds  are 
used  as  an  appreciable  replacement 
for  protein,  sulfur  must  be  available 
to  permit  bacterial  synthesis  of  two 
of  the  protein  building  blocks  — 
methionine  and  cystine.  Fortunately, 
cattle  and  sheep  can  utilize  cheap  in- 
organic sources  of  sulfur  such  as 
sodium  sulfate.  As  the  protein  in  most 
animal  tissues  contains  about  one 
part  of  sulfur  for  each  fifteen  parts 
of  nitrogen,  the  use  of  sulfate  with 
urea  or  ammonium  salts  in  the  ratio 
of  1  to  15  appears  advisable. 

Under  many  conditions,  the  other 
common  minerals — sodium,  chloride, 
calcium,  and  phosphorus — are  more 
or  less  deficient  in  ordinary  rations. 
Thus,  you  need  to  know  how  much 
and  when  to  add  these  to  your  feed- 
ing program. 

Common  Salt 

Sodium  and  chlorine  are  provided 
by  common  salt.  Live  stock  should 
have  free  access  to  salt  since  it  serves 
in  many  regulatory  functions  in  the 
body  and  stimulates  appetite.  For 
plant-eating  animals,  salt  is  almost 
always  deficient  in  otherwise  good 
rations.  The  need  for  additional  salt 
is  less  for  animals  receiving  milk, 
meat  scraps,  tankage,  or  fish  meal, 
because  animal  products  are  fairly 
rich  sources  of  salt. 

Salt  deficiency  is  demonstrated  by 
an  intense  craving  for  salt,  unthrifty 
appearance,  and  a  lack  of  appetite. 
The  animals  may  show  a  depraved 
appetite  and  chew  wood  or  lick  dirt 
or  the  herdsman's  jacket  or  sweaty 
overalls.  Inadequate  salt  intake  re- 
sults in  decreased  feed  consumption 
and  reduces  efficiency  of  feed  utili- 
zation. 

Salt  requirements  differ  with  the 
feed,  the  season,  the  type  of  animal, 
and  the  level  of  production.  For  ex- 
ample, sheep  require  more  salt  per 
pound  of  weight  than  other  animals. 
Range  sheepmen  commonly  provide 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  pound 
of  salt  per  ewe  per  month.  A  dairy 
cow,  giving  off  salt  in  every  drop  of 
milk,  needs  more  salt  than  a  beef 


cow.  Similarly,  a  cow  producing  50 
pounds  of  milk  daily  needs  more  salt 
than  one  producing  only  30  pounds. 
Work  animals  need  more  salt  in  hot 
weather  because  of  their  high  loss  of 
salt  through  sweat.  Thus,  each  ani- 
mal pretty  well  has  its  own  salt  re- 
quirement. Consequently,  horses, 
beef  cattle,  and  sheep  are  usually 
given  voluntary  access  to  salt,  either 
loose  salt,  block  salt,  or  lumps  of  rock 
salt.  The  choice  of  form  depends  on 
which  is  cheapest  and  most  conveni- 
ent. 

For  dairy  cows,  the  common  prac- 
tice is  to  feed  1%  salt  in  the  grain 
mixture  and  in  addition  to  give  cows 
voluntary  access  to  salt.  For  swine, 
%  %  of  salt  in  the  finished  rations  is 
adequate. 

Phosphorus  and  Calcium 

Live  stock  are  more  apt  to  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  phosphorus  than  of 
any  of  the  other  minerals  except  salt. 
Lack  of  phosphorus  is  one  of  the 
major  nutritional  deficiencies  in 
many  of  the  beef  producing  areas  of 
this  country,  particularly  in  the 
Southern  states.  Emaciation,  leg  stiff- 
ness, and  apparent  lack  of  appetite 
accompanied  by  the  habit  of  chewing 
bones  indicate  a  phosphorus  deficien- 
cy. Feeding  a  phosphorus  supplement 
to  cattle  in  a  phosphorus-deficient 
region  increases  the  percentage  of  the 
calf  crops  and  increases  the  weaning 
weights  of  the  calves.  More  of  the 
cows  tend  to  calve  every  year  instead 
of  every  other  year. 

Calcium  deficiency  symptoms  due 
to  low  calcium  intake  are  slow  to  de- 
velop, because  the  calcium  in  the  ani- 
mal's bones  may  be  drawn  upon  as  a 
reserve  supply  of  this  mineral.  How- 
ever, when  symptoms  appear,  they 
may  include  unthriftiness,  failure  to 
grow,  poor  utilization  of  feed,  rick- 
ets, easily  fractured  bones,  and  pos- 
terior paralysis  (in  swine). 

Except  in  extremely  sandy  areas 
as  in  Florida,  calcium  deficiency  is 
seldom  a  problem  with  ruminants. 
However,  in  addition  to  Florida,  re- 
ported areas  where  pasture  and  range 
forage  require  calcium  supplementa- 
tion include  Louisiana,  Nebraska, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Stock  require  more  calcium  than 
phosphorus;  however,  there  is  less 
apt  to  be  a  lack  of  calcium  than  of 
phosphorus  in  the  rations  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses.  Roughages  gen- 
erally make  up  a  large  part  of  their 
rations,  and  most  roughages  contain 
considerably  more  calcium  than 
phosphorus.  Only  when  such  animals 
are  fed  largely  on  concentrates  and 
non-legume  hay  are  they  likely  to 
need  additional  calcium  in  their  ra- 
tion. Legume  hay  and  all  other  le- 
gume forages  except  legume  straw 
are  very  rich  in  calcium;  thus,  there 
is  no  need  of  a  calcium  supplement 
for ,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep, 
or  horses  if  a  major  portion  of  their 
roughage  is  legume. 

On  the  other  hand,  additional  cal- 
cium is  needed  in  swine  rations  be- 
cause grains  which  make  up  so  large 
a  part  of  their  diet  are  relatively  poor 
sources  of  this  mineral.  Protein  sup- 
plements of  animal  origin  are  rich  in 
calcium,  but  those  of  plant  origin  do 
not  contain  enough  calcium  to  cor- 
rect the  deficiency  of  the  cereal 
grains.  The  farm  grains,  however, 
contain  almost  enough  phosphorus 
for  swine;  and  protein  supplements 
contain  more  phosphorus  than  grains. 
Thus,  if  swine  rations  are  balanced 
for  protein,  their  content  of  phos- 
phorus is  usually  adequate. 

Cattle  and  sheep  being  maintained 
largely  on  pasture  and  roughage  are 
most  likely  to  be  lacking  in  phos- 
phorus, while  animals  being  fattened 
on  concentrates  will  usually  receive 
an  adequate  amount  of  this  mineral. 
Feeds  such  as  wheat  bran,  linseed 
meal,  and  cull  peas  are  rich  in  phos- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Eight) 
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Plan  for  Midsummer  Pasture 
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THE  FOUNDATION  of  low-cost 
gains  for  live  stock  is  good  pas- 
ture for  as  much  of  the  season 
as  possible.  As  long  as  cattle  can  be 
grazed  on  pasture  instead  of  being 
fed  in  drylot,  live  stock  specialists 
say  you  save  about  3  to  5c  for  every 
pound  of  gain. 

When  temperatures  rise  to  mid- 
summer highs  in  July  and  August, 
brown,  dried-up  pastures  are  an  al- 
most universal  problem.  Carrying  ca- 
pacity of  fields  that  supported  lush 
growth  in  spring  may  drop  50%  to 
75%  or  more,  and  cattle  gains  drop 
off  rapidly  if  stock  aren't  fed  addi- 
tional roughage.  But  if  you  plant  an- 
nual pasture  crops  this  spring,  you 
can  bridge  this  hot  weather  grazing 
gap  and  keep  live  stock  gaining  at  a 
top  rate. 

Sudan  grass  is  probably  the  most 
widely  used  temporary  summer  pas- 
ture. There  are  varieties  and  hybrids 
available  that  are  adapted  for  prac- 
tically any  area  in  the  country.  H.  E. 
Thompson,  Iowa  State  University, 
recommends  Piper  for  his  locale.  "It 
is  lower  in  prussic  acid  content  and 
is  a  good  yielder,"  he  says. 

Piper  is  also  recommended  for  both 
irrigation  and  dryland  farming  in 
California.  However,  Tift  sudan  grass 
is  preferred  by  farmers  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  because  it  has  a  natural 
resistance  to  leaf  disease. 

The  hybrid  sudan  grasses  are  be- 
ginning to  create  attention  too.  In 
Midwest  and  Western  experiments, 
yields  have  been  20  to  100%  higher 
than  regular  varieties  .  .  .  depending 
on  area  and  management. 

Sudan  grass  often  makes  a  growth 
equal  to  7  to  10  tons  of  dry  hay  under 
irrigation  and  2  to  5  tons  of  dryland. 
In  irrigated  pasture  trials  in  central 
Washington,  yearling  Hereford  steers 
gained  1.6  to  1.9  lbs.  per  day  on  Piper 


sudan  grass.  The  pastures  carried 
better  than  two  head  per  acre  from 
the  middle  of  June  until  the  middle 
of  September  .  .  .  producing  more 
than  300  lbs.  of  beef  per  acre. 

From  Orange  county,  Calif.,  Glen 
Mathis  reports  getting  gains  of  about 
400  lbs.  per  acre  from  sudan.  His  rec- 
ords show  that  600-lb.  steers  turned 
on  sudan  in  July  without  any  supple- 
ment make  average  daily  gains  of  2 
lbs.  through  October  or  early  Novem- 
ber. Figuring  cattle  at  200  per  lb., 
this  gain  is  worth  about  $80  per  acre. 
Figuring  a  cost  of  $25  for  growing  the 
crop,  he  nets  $55  per  acre. 

Pearl  millet  makes  about  the  best 
supplemental  summer  pasture  for  the 
South.  It  is  also  widely  used  in  some 
areas  of  the  West  and  in  parts  of  the 
Midwest.  William  Gilbert,  North  Car- 
olina State,  says:  "Millets  yield  bet- 
ter in  this  part  of  the  country  than 
sudan,  are  more  resistant  to  leaf  dis- 
ease, and  there's  no  danger  from 
prussic  acid." 

E.  M.  Trew,  Texas  A  &  M,  says  that 
millet  does  better  than  sudan  grass 
on  acid,  sandy  soil  and  on  land  that 
is  severely  eroded.  He  also  recom- 
mends its  use  where  sudan  and  other 
sorghums  yellow  out. 

Yields  of  pearl  millet  averaged 
from  3.3  to  3.5  tons  of  12%  moisture 
forage  in  Virginia  experiments.  This 
is  compared  to  3.1  to  3.4  tons  of  sudan 
grass  per  acre. 

Warren  Thompson,  University  of 
Kentucky,  says  millet  gives  150  to 
165  cow  grazing  days  ...  75  days  of 
pasture  with  two  cows  per  acre — if 
soil  is  heavily  fertilized.  This  much 
grazing  in  his  area  is  worth  $75  to 
$90  per  acre. 

Annual  lespedezas  are  also  recom- 
mended in  some  areas.  William  Mur- 
phy, University  of  Missouri,  says  that 
either  Korean  or  Kobe  lespedeza 
grown  with  wheat,  oats,  rye  or  barley 
make  excellent  pasture.  In  Missouri, 


this  mixture  will  provide  pasture 
from  July  to  October.  Numerous  ex- 
periments show  beef  gains  of  150  lbs. 
per  acre  when  pastured  or  cut  early 
for  hay  or  silage.  Lespedeza  is  adapt- 
able to  many  soils  and  is  easy  to  es- 
tablish too.  It  is  highly  palatable  and 
stock  seem  to  like  it.  In  warmer  areas 
it  will  reseed  itself  before  frost. 

Perennial  sweet  sorgrass  and  sor- 
ghum almum  are  used  in  some  areas 
too.  However,  you  had  better  check 
with  your  county  agent  before  plant- 
ing sorghum  almum.  It  is  considered 
a  noxious  weed  in  at  least  five  states. 

Like  sudan  grass,  sorghum  almum 
may  give  trouble  from  prussic  acid. 
But  in  Texas  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  South,  it  has  been  known  to  give 
more  grazing  from  midsummer  to  fall 
than  sudan.  It  also  has  a  larger  stalk 
and  is  nonsweet. 

Trew  points  out  that  perennial 
sweet  sorgrass  has  a  sweet  stalk  and 
is  coarser  than  sudan.  "It  is  an  annual 
and  gives  more  grazing  in  midsum- 
mer to  fall  than  sudan,"  he  says. 

Best  time  to  plant  supplemental 
pasture  varies  from  April  to  early 
June.  In  the  West  and  Midwest,  you 
can  make  plantings  soon  after  the 
soil  is  warm  enough  for  corn.  In  the 
South,  make  first  plantings  about  cot- 
ton planting  time. 

Sudan  grass  and  pearl  millet  will 
be  ready  for  grazing  about  6  weeks 
after  planting.  So,  if  you  plant  the 
middle  of  May,  it  will  be  ready  for 
grazing  the  first  week  in  July. 

J.  F.  Shoulders,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  advises  planting  in  early 
spring  at  intervals  of  2  to  4  weeks. 
This  way  cattle  can  be  moved  from 
one  field  to  the  next  as  the  crop  ma- 
tures. 

Seed  can  be  planted  in  36  to  42- 
inch  rows,  or  you  can  drill  or  broad- 
cast on  very  fertile  soil.  Stock  will 
not  trample  row  plantings  as  badly 
as  drilled  plantings. 


When  seeded  in  rows,  the  following 
seeding  rates  are  recommended:  5  to 
7  lbs.  of  pearl  millet,  7  to  10  lbs.  of 
sudan,  4  to  5  lbs.  of  sweet  sorgrass, 
and  3  to  5  lbs.  of  sorghum  almum.  If 
sudan  or  millet  is  drilled,  use  20  to 
30  lbs.  per  acre. 

Soybeans  may  be  seeded  with  these 
crops  too.  However,  beans  don't  re- 
cover well  after  grazing  or  cutting. 
If  you  use  soybeans,  sow  at  the  rate 
of  1  bu.  per  acre  and  reduce  seeding 
rate  of  sudan  and  millet  to  15  to  20 
lbs. 

"Even  though  these  annual  crops 
need  to  be  reseeded  each  year,  they 
are  not  expensive  to  grow,"  says 
W.  H.  Mitchell,  University  of  Dela- 
ware. "One  acre  of  sudan  costs  about 
$30.  Since  this  will  carry  3  head,  it 
means  this  supplemental  pasture 
costs  about  $10  per  animal  per  sea- 
son." 

To  get  as  much  grazing  as  possible 
from  supplemental  pastures,  you'll 
need  to  feed  the  soil  plenty  of  ferti- 
lizer. A  soil  test  will  tell  you  just 
how  much  is  needed. 

Thompson  points  out  that  if  the 
land  tests  low  in  phosphorus  and 
potash,  you'll  probably  need  to  use 
500  to  600  lbs.  of  a  10-10-10.  If  the 
test  indicates  that  the  phosphorus  and 
potash  level  is  adequate,  you  may 
still  need  to  apply  about  200  lbs.  of 
ammonium  nitrate  or  400  lbs.  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  per  acre. 

If  no  soil  test  is  made,  agronomists 
recommend  applying  about  250  lbs. 
of  0-20-20  on  high  nitrogen  dark  soils, 
or  250  lbs.  of  10-20-20  or  10-10-10  or 
equivalents  on  light-colored  loam 
soils.  Light  colored  sandy  silt  loam 
soils  often  need  40  to  100  lbs.  of  addi- 
tional nitrogen  if  manure  or  legume 
sod  is  lacking.  Topdressing  30  to  50 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  after  pas- 
ture has  been  grazed  down  once  or 
twice  is  a  good  idea  too. 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty -three) 
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Red  Brand®  Galvannealed  vs.  ordinary  galvanized  fence— 

nature  proves  the  difference 

The  revealing  picture  above  tells  the  story.  Both  pieces 
of  fence  were  stretched  and  spliced  together  at  the  same 
time.  Six  years  later  this  picture  was  taken.  It  offers 
conclusive  proof  that  Galvannealed  Red  Brand  has 
staunchly  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  the  elements. 

Laboratory  tests  agree  with  what  nature  proves.  Tests 
by  the  United  States  Testing  Company  indicate  that 
copper  bearing  Red  Brand  Fence  resists  rust  better,  longer 
than  ordinary  galvanized  fence.  The  next  time  you  have 
a  fencing  job,  remember  that. 


RED  BRAND 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
Peoria,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed 
Wire  •  Red  Top®  Steel  Fence  Posts* 
Non-CIimbable  Fence  •  Keyline®  Poultry 
Netting  •  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


Single  Unit 
Handles 
Up  To 

200  Head 


a  T^m^tcma/u/  new  development 

In  Cattle  Rubbing  and  Oiling  Equipment 

Giant  steel  tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded 
steel  rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil 
flow!  No  valves.  No  pumps.  It's  service  free! 
Portable  —  Pull  it  from  one  feed  lot  to  an« 
other.  Hogs  use  it,  too. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature,  low  Introductory 
Pricet  and  Details  of  our  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 

!"RUB"'M loiT  COT  De"t7  RN-5 

|  29th  &  Clay  Sts.  —  Omaha  12.  Nebraska 

|    Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rub  'N  Roll  Oilers  and 
I    details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
|  Name  .  


|Address 

jCity  


Stale. 


LLive  Stock  Producer's  April  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


April  Top       Market  Trend 


Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$26 
$28 
$17 
$20 


Declining 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Declining 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Down  5% 
Down  25% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$27 
$32 
$17 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Same 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  10% 
Down  5% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$27 
$32 
$18 
$19 


Declining 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Same 
Down  30% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$25 
$28 
$19 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Down  5% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Down  5% 
Up  20% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$24 
$26 
$19 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Down  5% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  20% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$26 
$28 
$18 
$19 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 
Steady 


Down  6% 

Down  5  % 
Down  5% 
Up  10% 
Down  3% 


Producers  1960  Volume 

(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 


provide  feeder  procurement  service, 
country  contact  service,  and  arrange 
for  special  sales  as  necessary,  Equity 
terminated  sales  service  on  the  Mil- 
waukee stockyards  on  Oct.  7,  1960." 

P.  O.  Wilson  told  the  members  as- 
sembled for  the  annual  meeting  that 
the  adjustment  showing  only  97.1 
million  head  of  cattle  in  our  herds  as 
opposed  to  the  expected  101.5  million 
head,  "should  be  welcomed  by  all 
cattle  producers."  But  he  warned  that 
this  adjustment  should  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  danger  of  surplus 
production  has  been  reduced  or  elim- 
inated. "Just  remember  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  number  of  cat- 
tle— only  the  records  were  changed," 
he  said.  "It  would  be  well  for  pro- 
ducers to  keep  beef  production  co- 
ordinated with  demand,  and  not  push 
numbers  over  the  100  million  mark." 

Wilson  added  that  the  same  thing 
applies  to  hogs.  Hog  producers  have 
responded  quickly  to  adjust  produc- 
tion in  line  with  demand,  hence  the 
favorable  prices  of  the  last  several 
months.  "However,"  he  said,  "if  hog 
producers  go  ahead  with  the  produc- 
tion increases  that  are  supposed  to 
take  place,  they're  in  trouble." 

The  secretary-manager  noted  that 
the  problem  with  sheep  is  different. 
"There  is  not  enough  lamb  volume," 
he  said.  "This  lack  of  supply  makes 
lamb  unavailable  in  the  meat  market 
six  days  a  week;  if  we  are  to  rede- 
velop a  market  for  lamb,  we  must 
have  imports  at  a  level  to  fill  the 
meat  trays  and  attract  the  public  to 
lamb." 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  1960  op- 
erations of  the  22  member  market- 
ing associations.  Complete  operations 
are  being  published  in  the  1960  Pro- 
ducers Yearbook: 

Buffalo:  Total  volume  of  live  stock 
handled  was  53,166  head  valued  at 


$3.6  million,  reports  manager  P.  C. 
Flournoy.  Competing  with  three 
firms,  Buffalo  Producers  handled 
39%  of  the  cattle;  34.6%  of  the  hogs; 
51.3%  of  the  calves,  and  81.6%  of  the 
sheep  sold  on  the  Buffalo  market.  The 
association  is  well  along  on  construc- 
tion of  a  new  market  in  Lancaster, 
N.  Y.,  about  13  miles  from  the  pres- 
ent site,  which  they  will  share  with 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop- 
erative, Inc.,  when  it  is  completed  in 
1961. 

Cincinnati:  Cincinnati  Live  Stock 
Producers  Association  handled  a  total 
volume  of  590,898  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $31.7  million,  reports  man- 
ager J.  R.  Kimber.  Competing  with 
six  firms,  Cincinnati  Producers  sold 
19.2%  of  the  beef  cattle;  18.2%  of  the 
hogs;  31%  of  the  calves,  and  57.4%  of 
the  sheep  and  lambs  received  at  the 
market. 

Detroit:  Michigan  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change handled  a  total  of  552,932  head 
of  live  stock  valued  at  $44.6  million 
in  1960  as  compared  with  544,109  head 
valued  at  $42.7  million  in  1959,  re- 
ports manager  R.  H.  Walton. 

Evansville:  A  total  of  395,678  head 
of  live  stock  valued  at  $21.8  million 
was  handled  by  Evansville  Producers 
Commission  Association  last  year. 
This  is  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  350,782  head  valued  at  $18.9  mil- 
lion handled  in  1959.  The  agency  set 
a  new  stockyards  record  for  the  sec- 
ond straight  year  by  selling  304,222 
hogs.  It  was  the  first  time  more  than 
300,000  hogs  had  been  sold  at  the  mar- 
ket. 

Fort  Worth:  Texas  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Association  handled  a  total 
volume  of  436,388  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $31.1  million.  Total  number 
of  stocker  and  feeder  animals  han- 
dled was  151,576  head  of  cattle  and 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two) 
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Items  ore  free  upon  request,  unless 
a  price  is  quoted.  Mention  NA- 
TIONAL LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
when  you  write. 


PREVENTING  VITAMIN  A  deficiency 
in  cattle  is  the  subject  of  a  folder  of- 
fered by  Specifide,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  55263, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Folder  on  "Earth 
Iron,"  anti-anemia  preparation  for  pigs, 
is  also  offered. 

FORD  1961  ALMANAC  has  176  pages 
of  information  for  farm,  ranch  and 
home.  Theme  of  this  8th  annual  edition 
is  "What's  new  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
garden."  Almanac  has  400  illustrations; 
32  pages  in  color.  Copies  are  $1  at  news- 
stands, bookstores,  or  from  Golden  Press, 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
DIAZINON  INSECTICIDES  Handbook 
for  control  of  insect  pests  gives  in- 
formation on  use  of  this  insecticide  for 
crops,  gardens,  orchards,  animals  and 
households.  Write  to  Geigy  Agricultural 
Chemicals,  Saw  Mill  River  Road,  Ards- 
ley,  N.Y. 

LP-GAS  ON  THE  FARM  is  a  20-page, 
4-color  booklet  containing  information 
on  installation  and  maintenance  costs  as 
well  as  efficiency  studies  of  LP-Gas 
equipment  on  trucks,  tractors,  irrigation 
pumps,  combines,  balers,  cotton  pickers 
and  other  farm  machinery.  Copies  are 
25 (  from  the  National  LP-Gas  Council, 
1515  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

POTASH  IN  AGRICULTURE  is  the 
title  of  a  colorful  30-page  booklet  that 
tells  what  potash  is  and  how  to  use  it. 
Write  to  American  Potash  Institute,  1102 
16th  street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
Also  available  for  10  C  from  same  address 
is  the  booklet  entitled  "Know  Your 
Limiting  Factors  In  Crop  Production," 
and  free  40-Page  booklet  entitled  "Fer- 
tilizer Placement." 

WHERE  TO  WRITE  for  Birth  and 
Death  Records"  is  explained  in  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  publication  No. 
630A-1,  for  sale  for  10c  by  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Booklets  on 
where  to  write  for  marriage  and  divorce 
records  also  available  from  the  same  ad- 
dress. 

HOG  CHOLERA  ERADICATION  is 
the  subject  of  a  16-page  summary  of 
four  regional  conferences.  Entitled  "Hog 
Cholera  Can  Be  Eradicated,"  booklet  is 
available  for  10?  a  copy  from  Livestock 
Conservation,  Inc.,  405  Exchange  Bldg., 
Chicago  9,  111.  Quantities  of  100  or  more 
are  $7  per  100,  postpaid. 

HOW  SWINE  REPRODUCE  is  the  title 
of  University  of  Missouri  bulletin 
B-756,  which  describes  in  detail  the  male 
and  female  swine  reproductive  systems. 
Includes  questions  and  answers  on  breed- 
ing problems.  Write  to  Mailing  Room, 
Mumford  Hall,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

FARM  AND  RANCH  SPANISH  is  the 
title  of  a  24-page  book  containing 
1,051  English-Spanish  phrases;  a  54- 
page  vocabulary  guide;  a  table  of  weights 
and  measures;  letter-writing  phrases;  a 
section  on  Mexican  slang,  and  a  50-page 
grammar  section.  Copies  are  $3.15,  post- 
paid, from  Pacesetter  Press,  Kerrville, 
Texas. 

NEW  HOG  EQUIPMENT  catalog  can 
be  obtained  at  local  Jamesway  dealers 
or  by  writing  to  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Ft.  At- 
kinson, Wis. 

NEW  LIVE  STOCK  and  poultry  equip- 
ment are  shown  in  96-page  booklet 
offered  by  Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

IMPROVED  FACILITIES  for  Washing 
and  Disinfecting  Livestock  Trucks"  is 
the  title  of  AMS  Booklet  375,  available 
from  the  Transportation  and  Facilities 
Research  Division,  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.C. 

FREE  GRASS  TO  FENCES:  The 
Montana  Cattle  Range  Story,  by  Rob- 
ert H.  Fletcher,  illustrations  by  Charles 
M.  Russell.  Sponsored  by  the  Montana 
Stockgrowers  Assn.,  this  book  is  a  record 
of  the  association's  work  as  well  as  a 
saga  of  the  building  of  the  American 
West.  Published  in  1960  for  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Montana  by  University 
Publishers  Inc.,  New  York.  236  pases, 
$12. 
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BROWE 

Kkm-fctd  CATTLE  FEE 


top*     i . 


ow 


FEED  YOUR  BEEF  THIS  E 
MORE  PROFITABL 


ASIER 
E  WAY 


Now  in  two  sizes:  15  ft.  feeder  has  250  bushel 
capacity  . . .  V/z  ft.  feeder  has  125  bushel  capacity 


Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 

Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 


Now  ...  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  for  cattle! 
Available  in  2  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  large 
or  small  herds.  The  large  size  feeds  100  cattle  for 
a  week  on  one  filling;  the  IV2  foot  feeder  does 
the  same  for  50  head.  Saves  over  100  hours  of 
labor  in  a  years  time.  You  make  big  feed  savings, 
too  —  the  special  designed  trough  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste.  Even  more  important,  it  keeps 
feed  clean,  fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat 
more  .  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains. 

•  LOW  IN  PRICE... WRITE  FOR  EASY 
PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Feed  available  around  the  clock.  Cattle  Iteep 
busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long.  Even  timid  ani- 
mals have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't 
been  worked  over.  Helps  eliminate  runts. 

Built  to  give  1  5  to  20  years  of  service  with  heavy 
rust-resisting  steel  .  . .  ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


BROWER — World's  Largest  Line  of  Livestock 
and  Poultry  Equipment.  Mail  coupon  below 
for  free  circulars.  Check  items  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Send  to  Brower  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Box  2374,  Quincy,  Illinois 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 


□  Kleen-Feed  Cottle  Feede 

□  Calf  Creep  Feeder 


|   |  Brower  Hog  Equipment 
|   ]  Brower  Poultry  Equipment 


Name. 


BOX  2374 


QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
Town  


State. 


The  Producers  Book  Stare 


|— |  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT   $7.00 

' — 1  —By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.   622  pages.  1957 


I — I  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK   

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.   598  pages.  1955 


| — I  FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK   

1 — 1  — By  Hall  and  Mortensen.  584  pages.  1954 

I — I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 
1 — 1  CATTLE  PRODUCTION 


..$6.00 


.$4.00 


-By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

I — I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  $4.00 
' — 1  — By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 

I — I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 
1 — 1  — By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 

APRIL,  1961 


| — I  BEEF  CATTLE  HUSBANDRY  _  $6.75 

I — I  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  597  pages.  1955 

[—1  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY   _  $5.30 

I — I  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 

I — 1  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK   _..$5.00 

I — I  — By  Nordby,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 


Please  Print  Plainly 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Danville,  Illinois 

Box  594-LSP 

Name  ~  - 

R.R.  or  Street  

City  State  
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'Now  one  man  can  do 
all  the  baling!" 


"Costs  no  more  than 
many  other  balers  alone!" 


New  Holland  Compact  Hayliner  65,  with  Bale-Thrower,  costs  no 
more  than  many  balers  without  automatic  wagon-loading  feature! 
This  labor-saving  advance  is  also  offered  on  the  larger  Hayliners. 


Now  bale  twice  as  fast 
with  half  the  labor! 


Today  there's  a  new  way  to  bale— that  lets  one  man 
bale  and  load  faster  than  a  2-  or  3-man  team!  Fully 
proved  on  hundreds  of  farms.  Choice  of  five  baler 
models,  including  new  Compact  model. 

Here's  the  biggest  farming  news  of  '61—  proved, 
practical  one-man  baling!  Now  one  man  can  bale 
and  load— in  half  the  time  it  takes  with  hand- 
loading! 

The  new  system  consists  of  a  New  Holland 
Hayliner  plus  a  simple,  sure-fire  mechanism  that 
"airlifts"  the  bales  into  the  trailing  wagon.  You 
position  the  bales  from  the  tractor  seat.  Doesn't 
miss— even  on  turns. 

What  it  costs 

Because  of  its  basically  simple  principle,  this  New 
Holland  baling  method  costs  surprisingly  little.  In 
fact,  the  lowest  priced  baler— the  new  Compact 
Hayliner  65  with  Tele-Flow  feed— costs  no  more 
with  Bale-Thrower  than  many  balers  without  auto- 
matic wagon  loading!  Actually,  any  Hayliner 
model  can  soon  pay  for  itself: 


•  You  will  save  your  own  time,  because  you  will  bale 
steadily  at  much  faster  speed. 

•  You  will  save  labor  costs.  Instead  of  loading  wagons, 
your  helpers  can  be  doing  other,  more  profitable 
work.  You  needn't  hire  extra  help  for  haying,  either. 

At  your  dealer's  now 

If  you  already  own  a  twine-tie  New  Holland  Hayliner, 
you  can  easily  convert  to  one-man"  baling.  If  your 
present  baler  is  another  make,  your  New  Holland 
dealer  will  offer  you  a  generous  trade-in,  and  terms 
that  let  you  pay  as  you  save.  See  him  right  away  — 
plan  to  enjoy  the  savings  of  one-man  baling  this  year! 


BALER  BOY  TWINE  gives  you  im- 
ported twine  economy,  plus  New 
Holland's  rigid  quality  control.  For 
extra  strength,  ask  for  New 
Holland's  Super  9  or  Long  10  twines. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


-TEAR  OUT  NOW- MAIL  TODAY- 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
4504  First  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  full  information  about  your  Hayliners  with  automatic  wagon-loading 
feature.  I  put  up  tons  of  hay  per  year. 


Name. 


Address. 
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"What  kind  and  how  many  farmers 
could  utilize  more  than  1%  of  the  $500,000 
per  year  limit  of  the  100%  tax  write-off? 
This  would  be  for  1961-62.  Then  what? 
What  device  would  you  suggest  to  re- 
prime  the  pump  in  1963-64 — a  150% 
write-off? 

"Even  the  farm  equipment  industry 
admits  that  in  the  years  ahead  only  two 
of  the  many  major  manufacturers  could 
supply  the  demand  for  farm  machinery. 
Why  not  a  soil  bank  plan  for  un-needed 
industrial  plants. 

"Congressman  Patman  wants  to  get 
America  moving  again  by  encouraging 
more  speed  in  a  direction  that  is  certain 
to  bring  a  repeat  performance,  only  the 
problems  will  be  worse.  Essentially,  he  is 
saying  'give  the  farmers'  tax  dollars  to 
industry  to  enable  them  to  overproduce.' 
So  let's  take  the  manufacturer's  tax  dol- 
lars and  give  them  to  the  farmer  to  con- 
tinue surplus  production  just  for  a  couple 
of  years." 

— Jack  O.  Wright 
Genoa,  Nebraska 

•  With  taxes  taking  from  52  to  900 
of  every  dollar,  many  businessmen 
now  think  the  $6  billion  in  tax  money 
spent  for  agriculture  each  year  is 
being  used  for  surplus  production. — 
Ed. 

"Cancel  my  subscription  and  give  any- 
thing left  to  the  Salvation  Army  where  it 
will  be  put  to  better  use  than  to  pay 
Jack  Sampier  to  pat  our  foes  (Mr.  Ben- 
son) on  the  back.  I  don't  want  your  maga- 
zine mailed  into  my  home.  I  respect  his 
right  to  say  what  he  pleases.  Let  him  give 
me  the  right  to  disapprove  in  silence." 

— R.  W.  Fitch 
Springville,  Ind. 

•  Your  wish  is  our  command. 
We're  matching  your  $1  contribution 
to  the  Salvation  Army. — Ed. 

"I  too  agree  with  Donald  Johnson  of 
Perry,  Iowa.  So  cancel  my  subscription 
also.  We  farmers  just  got  rid  of  Benson 
and  we  don't  want  another  in  the  form  of 
your  live  stock  magazine. 

"Why  don't  you  get  behind  something 
that  would  help  farmers  like  the  National 
Farmers  Organization?  We  farmers  are 
sick  to  our  stomachs  of  co-ops.  Print  this 
in  your  Editor's  Mail  if  you  dare." 

— Ralph  Pollock 

Newcomerstown,  Ohio 

"We  enjoy  your  magazine  so  very 
much.  We  raise  sheep  and  we  find  more 
information  on  sheep  in  your  magazine 
than  any  other  farm  journal  we  have 
seen  so  far." 

— Leonard  C.  Kubeck 
Winfield,  Ky. 

"The  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Johnson 
(March,  1961)  as  to  the  fate  of  agricul- 
ture under  Secretary  Benson  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  situation  created  by  the 
New  Deal  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Benson 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  support  from 
Congress. 

"Mr.  Wimmell  classifies  as  a  damn 
fool  anyone  who  says  'Well  Done,  Mr. 
Benson.'  He  should  realize  that  beef 
cattle  are  one  of  the  few  segments  of  our 
economy  not  burdening  the  American 
people  with  the  need  of  supports  and 
artificial  aid.  Beefmen  as  well  as  other 
self-sufficient  Americans  would  have 
been  far  better  off  if  Mr.  Benson  had 
had  his  way.  It  sounds  as  though  Mr. 
Wimmell  wishes  to  climb  aboard  the 
gravy  train  along  with  the  cotton,  wheat, 
corn  farmers,  dairymen,  truckers  and 
unions. 

"Let  all  who  do  not  wish  to  live  under 
a  socialist  government  echo  the  'Well 
Done,  Mr.  Benson!'  " 

— John  T.  Morgan 

Hartland  Four  Corners.  Vt. 

"I  don't  want  my  subscription  money 
back.  I  still  like  your  paper  even  though 
you  might  have  fallen  for  the  blandlish- 
ments  of  Mr.  Benson." 

— Ray  Cragle 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
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IJOW  SHOULD  A  LIVE  STOCK 
man  use  a  veterinarian?  Can  he 
do  without  one?  In  answering  these 
questions,  let's  take  a  look  at  this 
problem  of  disease  in  general.  We 
recognize  more  diseases  than  we  did 
a  few  years  ago,  mainly  because  of 
the  increasing  concentration  and 
world-wide  movement  of  live  stock. 
Only  recently  the  diseases  in  swine 
were  fairly  easy  to  diagnose  but  now 
the  swine  disease  picture  is  very 
complex. 

For  example,  I  recently  had  a  let- 
ter from  a  Texas  hog  raiser  who  said 
that  one  litter  of  pigs  became  ill  at 
three  weeks  of 
age,  vomited,  and 
though  he  gave 
them  antibiotics, 
they  died.  Since 
several  other  of  his 
sows  were  about 
to  pig,  he  wanted 
to  know  how  to 
avoid  this  menace. 
The  symptoms  he 
described  could  have  been  caused  by 
a  variation  of  conditions,  making  the 
job  of  diagnosis  a  difficult  one. 

In  cattle,  the  introduction  of  dis- 
eases such  as  Leptospirosis,  Mucosal 
disease,  and  various  virus  diseases 
also  presents  a  different  control 
problem  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 
The  same  comment  holds  true  for 
sheep  and  poultry.  Faced  with  such 
problems,  the  entire  live  stock  indus- 
try is  turning  to  disease  prevention 
instead  of  trying  to  cure  sick  animals. 
Producers  of  today  know  that  weight 
losses  and  prolonged  feeding  periods 
due  to  disease  are  far  more  costly 
than  the  actual  death  of  the  animal 
or  the  veterinary  services  necessary. 

Where  does  the  modern  veterinar- 
ian fit  into  this  picture?  Let's  take  a 
look  at  his  training.  The  veterinarian 
of  today  spends  more  than  six  years 
to  obtain  his  academic  training.  The 
course  of  study  has  changed  tre- 
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KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


mendously  in  the  past  few  years  with 
formal  training  in  basic  sciences 
similar  to  the  training  physicians  re- 
ceive. Extensive  courses  in  virology, 
pathology,  laboratory  procedures, 
surgery,  and  practical  clinical  appli- 
cations now  confront  the  modern, 
highly-trained  veterinarian.  Diseases 
of  animals  transmissible  to  man  are 
studied  intensively. 

In  practice  the  veterinarian  equips 
himself  with  a  laboratory,  the  latest 
in  drugs,  and  a  two-way  radio  for 
faster  communication  with  the  live 
stock  man.  He  wants  to  render  a  serv- 
ice and  aid  you  in  making  money.  He 
knows  that  disease  can  strike  at  any 
time  and  wipe  your  profits  out — and 
his  too.  He  knows  that  if  he  is  called 
to  immunize  animals  against  the 
various  diseases,  it  is  cheap  insur- 
ance for  the  live  stock  man. 

A  call  to  the  veterinarian  when  an 
animal  first  becomes  sick  gives  him 
a  much  better  chance  to  save  the  ani- 
mal and  in  so  many  cases  prevents  an 
entire  disease  outbreak.  There  is 
nothing  more  discouraging  for  a  vet- 
erinarian than  to  be  called  to  see  an 
animal  that  has  been  sick  for  several 
days  and  is  dying.  His  time,  drugs,  and 
patience  are  then  tested. 

We  live  in  a  "do  it  yourself"  age 
where  the  producer  reads  and  hears 
so  much  about  "wonder  drugs"  that 
it  appears  easy  to  merely  medicate 
the  animal  in  the  drinking  water  or 
feed.  And  any  live  stock  man  can  in- 


ject a  drug  into  an  animal.  However, 
the  key  to  disease  prevention  lies  in 
correct  diagnosis.  If  the  diagnosis  is 
correct  and  the  dosage  right,  then  the 
owner  is  justified  in  treating  an  ani- 
mal. 

In  the  case  of  the  Texan  mentioned 
earlier,  a  diagnosis  had  apparently 
been  made,  but  the  pigs  died  never- 
theless. In  my  reply  to  him  I  stated 
that  a  post-mortem  should  have  been 
performed  on  one  of  the  diseased 
pigs.  I  further  advised  that  he  should 
clean  up  the  pen  extremely  well 
where  the  pigs  died,  dispose  of  the 
carcasses  in  a  sanitary  way,  and  place 
the  sow  that  produced  the  condition 
on  the  market  immediately  as  she 
might  carry  a  low  grade  infection 
which  could  spread. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  highly 
successful  live  stock  men.  They  have 
what  they  call  "their  veterinarian." 
They  don't  shop,  thus  the  veterinar- 
ian knows  the  man's  herd,  his  dis- 
ease problems  and  knows  how  to  cope 
with  them.  The  owner  sets  aside  a 
certain  sum  annually  in  his  budget 
for  veterinary  services  because  he 
knows  it  pays.  In  return,  he  gets 
better  service  than  the  man  who  is 
haphazard  in  his  approach  to  animal 
health,  or  the  one  who  doesn't  pay 
his  bill. 

As  one  veterinarian  put  it,  "The 
man  who  calls  me  at  midnight  to  de- 
liver a  calf  he  can't  deliver  himself, 
or  to  remove  a  placenta  from  a  cow 


that  went  too  long,  or  to  dehorn  50 
calves  without  any  restraint,  will  get 
better  services  and  reasonable 
charges  if  I  know  I  am  going  to  do 
his  immunization  work  and  other 
veterinary  services." 

A  large  share  of  the  veterinarian's 
calls  are  received  in  the  late  evening, 
when  the  owner  is  planning  to  retire 
and  feels  that  he  will  rest  better  if 
Doc  comes  out  to  look  at  the  sick  ani- 
mal. The  animal  usually  has  been 
sick  all  day.  Earlier  calls  would  re- 
sult in  fewer  animal  losses  and  bet- 
ter relations  between  veterinarian 
and  client.  Ask  your  veterinarian 
how  he  feels  when  he  sees  a  man  lose 
money  because  he  fails  to  use  veteri- 
nary services  when  they  will  do  the 
most  good.  There  is  a  sense  of  service 
and  satisfaction  in  the  heart  of  every 
animal  lover — and  certainly  healthy 
live  stock  is  the  goal  of  the  veteri- 
narian as  surely  as  it  is  the  producer's 
dream. 

Briefly,  a  live  stock  man  can  best 
utilize  his  veterinarian's  training  and 
services  by: 

•  Consulting  with  him  on  means 
of  disease  prevention. 

•  Utilizing  the  sound  approach  in 
live  stock  production:  strict  sanita- 
tion, balanced  rations,  isolation  areas 
for  sick  animals,  and  strict  quaran- 
tine for  herd  replacements. 

•  Being  aware  that  live  stock  dis- 
eases are  complex  and  a  constant 
threat.  There  is  always  the  possibil- 
ity that  an  uncommon  or  foreign  dis- 
ease may  strike  your  herd. 

•  Remembering  that  every  person 
selling  remedies  and  cures  may  have 
more  interest  in  your  pocketbook 
than  he  does  in  your  herd. 

•  Knowing  your  veterinarian  well 
enough  that  he  knows  both  you  and 
your  herd. 

Don't  waste  any  money  on  unpre- 
scribed  drugs  and  other  medicants. 
Find  a  good  veterinarian  and  stay 
with  him. 


Now  in  one  mower  line 
all  the  features 
farmers  demand! 


Cuts  clean  . .  .  cuts  smooth  .  .  .  cuts  fast! 
Matches  mowing  to  your  haying  speed! 

No  matter  what  type  of  mower  you  prefer,  you 
get  more  field- proved  features  when  it's  a  New 
Holland!  For  example,  check  the  quality  features 
of  the  New  Holland  "47"  semi-mounted  Mower: 

•  Heavy-duty  guards  stay  in  line.  Firmly  seated 
against  extra-thick  cutter  bar. 

•  Universal  hitch  fits  most  popular  make  tractors. 

•  Ledger  plates  are  beveled;  keep  their  sharp,  saw- 
tooth edges. 

•  Pitman  sheave  and  flywheel  are  cast  in  one  piece 
to  absorb  shocks.  Fewer  bent  shafts  and  sheared  keys. 

•  V-belt  sheave  is  quiet;  quickly  adjusted  for  proper 
tension.  Gives  slip  clutch  action  without  compli- 
cated adjustments. 

•  Tilt  adjustment  (crank  type)  gives  you  clean  cut- 
ting action  in  a  wide  variety  of  crop  conditions. 

•  Built-in  lead  and  lead  adjustment  means  cleaner 
cutting  with  less  power. 

•  Double-hinged  inner  shoe  and  shoe  support,  both 
front  and  back,  give  extra  sturdiness  and  flexibility. 

•  One-piece  welded  frame  has  no  bolts  to  work  loose 
— always  stays  tight. 

There's  a  New  Holland  Mower  to  fit  your  needs: 
"47"  semi-mounted,  "45"  fully  mounted  and 
"46"  trail-type.  See  your  New  Holland  dealer 


"That  one-piece  frame 

sure  stays  tight." 


"Cutter  bar  tilts  so  1  can  cut 
under  most  crop  conditions. 


New  Holland  "47"  Semi-Mounted  Mower  cuts  your  crops  with  effortless  speed.  With  a  New 
Holland  "404"  Crusher  or  "401"  Crimper,  you  mow  and  condition  in  one  fast  trip! 


now;  have  him  demonstrate  the  mower  you  need, 
right  on  your  own  farm!  So  easy  to  own,  too, 
with  his  flexible  finance  plan! 

free  booklet  !  Write  New  Holland  Machine  Co. 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Holland  "46" 
Mower  (Trail-Type), 

attaches  to  almost 
any  tractor  by 
dropping  a  pin  into 
the  drawbar. 


NEW  HOIiliAMB  W  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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Washington 

b,,  Philip  I«  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 

/^ONGRESS  HAS  ENACTED  the 
first  farm  bill  of  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration— a  one-year  land  retire- 
ment program  intended  to  reduce  the 
glut  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley  and 
grain  sorghums,  and  also  to  raise 
their  market  prices. 

While  the  house  and  the  senate 
were  still  threshing  out  their  differ- 
ences over  the  bill,  the  feed  grain 
advisory  committee  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman  was  hold- 
ing an  unusual  Saturday  session  to 
draft  permanent  legislation  along 
the  same  lines. 

Representative  E.  Y.  Berry  (R., 
S.D.)  said  during  house  debate  of  the 
measure  that  everybody,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  were  agreed 
"that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  feed  grain." 

"But  let  me  suggest  to  the  con- 
gress," said  Berry,  "that  you  cannot 
increase  the  price  of  any  farm  com- 
modity without  at  the  same  time 
tightening  the  import  fence  around 
the  farm,  either  through  increased 
tariffs,  or  quotas,  or  some  kind  of  a 
tax.  If  we  don't,  we  only  invite  in- 
creased agriculture  imports. 

"Today,  we  have  in  storage  263.2 
million  bushels  of  oats.  Oats  imports 
during  the  last  10  years  have  exceed- 
ed 310.7  million  bushels.  The  average 
oats  production  is  40  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  other  words,  oats  imports 
have   displaced  the  production  of 


some  80  million  acres.  How  many 
American  farmers  have  we  put  off 
the  farms  with  oats  imports? 

"Rye  is  worse,"  Berry  continued. 
"We  have  in  storage  10.5  million 
bushels  of  rye.  Imports  of  rye  in  the 
last  10  years  has  exceeded  44.4  mil- 
lion bushels — four  times  as  much  as 
the  present  surplus — yet  we  pay  stor- 
age on  all  of  these  imported  grains 
and  blame  the  American  farmer  for 
overproduction. 

"Each  year  we  permit  the  imports 
of  more  than  2  million  head  of  beef, 
a  half  million  hogs,  over  IVi  million 
sheep,  and  lambs,  displacing  the  pro- 
duction of  more  than  45  million  acres, 
that  you  are  forcing  the  American 
farmer  to  take  out  of  production, 
thereby  forcing  that  many  more 
American  farmers  off  the  land." 

Representative  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn  (D.,  S.C.)  jumped  to  his 
feet  to  laud  Berry  for  his  statements. 

"Not  only  are  we  importing  cattle 
and  Communist  ham  from  Poland," 
said  Dorn,  "but  last  year  I  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
— that  more  than  50,000  pounds  of 
Kangaroo  meat  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  sold  as  beef  in  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  No  won- 
der that  article  was  headed,  'Are  You 
Jumpy  These  Days?'  " 

As  if  to  confirm  Berry's  charges, 
USDA  issued  that  same  day  a  report 
in  its  publication,  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  that  "Eight  ships  will  sail 
from  New  Zealand  in  March  and 


early  April  with  16,912,000  pounds  of 
meat  for  the  United  States."  It  listed 
the  eight  ships  and  showed  that  four 
planned  to  dock  at  west  coast  ports, 
four  at  east  coast  ports. 

It  also  reported  that  "two  ships, 
the  Crusader  and  the  Pioneer  Reef, 
left  Australia  in  February  with  1,- 
919,680  pounds  of  frozen  beef  for  the 
United  States."  The  Crusader  was  to 
deliver  398,720  pounds  in  Los  An- 
geles, 672,000  in  San  Francisco,  and 
443,520  in  Seattle.  The  Pioneer  Reef 
carried  313,600  pounds  for  New  York 
and  91,840  pounds  for  Boston. 

The  publication  carried  some  good 
news  for  the  industry  as  well  as  bad. 
It  said  that  United  States  lard  ex- 
ports "last  year  were  at  the  highest 
levels  since  1952"  with  Britain  the 
biggest  buyer. 

"The  sharp  rise  in  United  States 
lard  prices  in  early  1961  will  prob- 
ably result  in  reduced  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom,"  it  said.  "Current 
prices  at  Chicago  are  more  than  50% 
above  a  year  ago." 

Exports  of  cattle  hides,  and  sheep 
and  lamb  skins  last  year  set  a  new 
record.  The  Japanese  took  more  than 
a  third  of  the  cattle  hides,  and  the 
Dutch  took  almost  a  fifth  of  the  ship- 
ments. 

During  the  more  than  three  days 
of  debate  of  the  feed  grain  land  re- 
tirement bill,  members  engaged  in 
heated  controversy  over  the  effect 
controlled  feed  grain  prices  would 
have  on  the  live  stock  industry.  Op- 
ponents of  the  bill  contended  in  the 
report  of  the  house  agriculture  com- 
mittee sending  the  bill  to  the  floor 
for  debate  that  it  "would  have  an 
extremely  adverse  effect  on  live 
stock,  poultry,  and  dairy  farmers  in 
all  regions  of  the  nations." 

"These  farmers  would  face  the 
prospect  of  an  uncertain  feed  grain 
supply,"  the  opponents  contended. 

No  one  seemed  to  disagree  serious- 


"This  is  where  I  keep  my  Texas  Long- 
horns." 

ly  with  President  Kennedy  or  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  when  they  said 
that  "something  has  to  be  done."  The 
President  wrote  House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  (D.,  Tex.)  that  the  "govern- 
ment now  holds  2.7  billion  bushels  of 
feed  grains.  The  investment  in  feed 
grains  stands  at  an  all-time  high  of 
nearly  $4  billion." 

But  when  opponents  of  the  bill 
heard  that  its  chief  draftsman,  Dr. 
Willard  Cochrane,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard who  serves  as  economic  ad- 
visor to  Secretary  Freeman,  had  ad- 
vocated close  government  control  of 
supplies,  they  screamed  "regimenta- 
tion." 

What  the  opponents  of  the  bill  did 
not  know,  was  that  Dr.  Cochrane  and 
agriculture  department  officials  are 
concerned  over  the  much  higher  than 
normal  disappearance  of  corn  in  the 
last  year.  Corn  disappearance  —  as 
feed,  seed,  food — now  is  expected  to 
exceed  an  all-time  record  4  billion 
bushels.  Some  government  officials 
wonder  if  live  stock  men  are  engag- 
ing in  "uneconomical  over-feeding." 


"You'll  save  more  of 

the  leaves  this  way" 


And  I'll  be  able  to  bale 
a  lot  sooner!' 


New  Holland  "404"  Crusher  maintains  constant  spring  pressure  to  avoid  overcrushing. 
Exclusive  pickup  height  adjustment  lowers  throat  opening  closer  to  ground.  Hooks  up  to 
a  New  Holland  "47"  Mower,  so  you  can  mow  and  crush  in  one  operation. 


Pick  vour  way 

to  save  a  haying  day! 


Crimp  it  or  crush  it . . .  only 
New  Holland  offers  you  a  choice! 

Which  do  you  prefer  .  .  .  crimping  or  crushing? 
Either  way,  you  can  save  up  to  50%  in  curing  time 
with  these  New  Holland  Hay  Conditioners. 

Humid  area  or  dry —it  makes  no  difference.  Hay 
conditioning  will  help  you  cure  your  hay  faster, 
more  evenly.  And  you'll  get  better  hay  too,  richer 
in  the  proteins  that  mean  bigger  profits  for  you. 
That's  because  New  Holland  Hay  Conditioners  — 
"404"  Crusher  or  "401"  Crimper— save  precious 
feed  value,  give  you  dependable  performance  when 
every  moment  counts! 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer  soon.  Ask  him  to 
help  you  select  and  to  demonstrate  the  conditioner 
that's  right  for  your  farm.  Easy  to  own,  too,  thanks 
to  his  flexible  finance  plan! 

FREE  BOOKLET— write  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation. 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Holland  "401"  Crimper  crimps  stems  with  smooth  meshing  action.  Leaves  a  light, 
fluffy,  fast-drying  swath.  Hooks  up  to  a  New  Holland  "47"  Mower. 


Hi 
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Southern  Study  Shows  How 

It  Pars  to  Upgrade  Cattle 


B>   Bar  Reiman 

/"\NE  OF  THE  SUREST  ways  to  in- 
crease  your  income  from  beef 
cattle  is  to  upgrade  their  quality. 
Grade  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  market  price  of  cat- 
tle, whether  they're  sold  at  auctions, 
central  public  markets,  direct,  or 
otherwise. 

"A  three-year  analysis  of  prices  of 
slaughter  cattle  moving  through  auc- 
tions in  10  southern  states  reveals 
that,  on  the  average,  an  increase  of 
one  full  grade  in  quality  increased  the 
price  of  an  animal  by  about  $1.25  per 
cwt.,"  says  Gerald  Engelman  of 
USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  "On  the  basis  of  this  study,  if 
you  sold  100  head  of  cattle  averaging 
800  lbs.  each  year,  you  could  increase 
your  annual  total  return  by  $1,000  if 
you  raised  their  average  quality  by 
one  full  grade." 

The  increase  in  grade  was  signifi- 
cant in  raising  the  price  of  all  classes 
of  slaughter  cattle  and  in  all  areas 
studied.  Take,  for  example,  slaughter 
steers,  which  increased  an  average  of 
$1  per  cwt.  for  each  full  grade.  That's 
an  extra  S10  each  for  1.000-lb.  steers 
finished  to  average  Choice  instead  of 
average  Good.  Or  an  additional  $500 
if  you  raised  the  quality  that  much 
on  fifty  1,000-lb.  steers.  With  $1.45 
being  the  average  difference  per 
grade  on  heifers,  the  increased  re- 
turn on  50  head  at  that  weight  would 
be  $720. 

"Actually,  you  don't  have  to  in- 
crease the  quality  by  a  full  grade  to 
get  a  higher  price,"  explains  Engel- 


man. "Our  southern  study  analyzed 
the  price  break-down  by  one-third 
grades.  On  heifers,  for  example,  there 
was  an  average  increase  of  480  per 
cwt.  for  each  one-third  grade  im- 
provement. On  steers,  the  average 
difference  was  34c." 

On  heifers  then,  that  would  mean 
an  average  of  48c  price  increase  for 
improving  the  grade  from  low  Good 
to  average  Good,  or  from  average 
Good  to  high  Good,  etc.  So,  heifers 
grading  average  Choice,  according  to 
this  study,  would  bring  about  $1.90 
more  per  cwt.  than  heifers  grading 
low  Good  (an  increase  of  "four- 
thirds"  grade,  from  low  Good  to  av- 
erage Choice,  at  48c  per  one-third 
grade). 

Improving  the  grade  of  slaughter 
cattle  isn't  all  profit,  of  course.  The 
additional  cost  of  increasing  the 
grade  of  a  given  animal  must  be  sub- 
tracted. At  heavy  weights  and  high 
finish,  such  as  improving  the  grade 
from  Choice  to  Prime,  the  higher 
costs  sometimes  more  than  offset  the 


additional  return.  And  some  cattle 
just  don't  have  the  inherent  charac- 
teristics to  improve  in  grade,  regard- 
less of  feed  or  management.  But  many 
studies  show  too  many  cattlemen 
"give  up"  on  their  cattle  and  sell  them 
when  investing  a  little  more  feed  and 
time  could  increase  their  returns  con- 
siderably. 

This  pricing  study  also  points  out 
the  importance  of  starting  with  bet- 
ter cattle,  or  upgrading  your  beef 
herd  with  a  superior  bull  and  through 
culling  low-grade  cows.  Such  cattle 
not  only  bring  a  higher  market  price 
due  to  higher  quality,  but  also  gain 
faster  and  cheaper.  A  Purdue  study, 
for  example,  shows  a  superior  bull 
can  be  worth  up  to  $2,000  more  than 
an  ordinary  bull  because  of  his 
higher-profit  offspring. 

The  "yield"  of  an  animal,  usually 
expressed  in  terms  of  dressing  per- 
centage to  show  the  ratio  of  carcass 
weight  to  live  weight,  is  also  an  im- 
portant price  factor.  But  since  most 
cattle  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  "live" 
price,  the  yield  is  reflected  in  the 
quality  and  so  is  considered  in  the 
grade  price. 

The  importance  of  cattle  weight  on 
their  price  varies  from  time  to  time, 
depending  mostly  on  the  supply  of 


animals  of  different  weights.  Up  to  a 
point,  every  100-lb.  increase  usually 
brings  an  increase  in  price  per  cwt. 

Price  discounts  on  heavyweight 
cattle,  usually  those  above  1,100  lbs., 
have  increased  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years  along  with  an  increase 
in  the  average  weight  of  fed  cattle 
marketed.  And  the  discounts  have 
generally  shifted  from  the  first  half 
of  the  year  to  the  last  half. 

At  Union  Stockyards  in  Chicago 
last  year,  1,100  to  1,300  lb.  steers  were 
discounted  about  20£  to  400  per  cwt. 
under  the  900  to  1,100  lb.  steers  from 
August  through  December — the  same 
period  when  these  kinds  formerly 
sold  at  premiums  of  250  to  600  over 
the  900  to  1,100  lb.  animals.  During 
March  through  June  of  1960,  premi- 
ums were  paid  on  the  heavier 
weights,  in  contrast  to  discounts 
during  the  same  period  in  1956. 

Keep  all  these  pricing  factors  in 
mind  when  planning  your  cattle 
feeding  and  marketing.  As  the  beef 
supply  becomes  more  plentiful  dur- 
ing the  next  two  or  three  years, 
buyers  will  be  more  selective  for 
quality,  likely  resulting  in  a  widen- 
ing of  the  price  differences  between 
upper  and  lower  grades. 


Hotv  Improving  Cattle  Raises  Price  per  Cw 

Slaughter 


Area 

Louisiana 

Southern  Mississippi 

Southern  Alabama 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

West  Virginia 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Northern  Mississippi 
Northern  Alabama 
A\«'rage 


Veals 
$1.80 


.65 


2.50 


2.30 


$1.80 


Calves 
$1.80 


.55 
1.30 

1.55 
$1.30 


Steers 
$1.10 


1.60 


.35 


1.00 


Heifers 

$1.30 


1.50 


1.80 


1.00 


Coif  s 

$  .70 


.65 


1.05 


$1.00 


L.45 


.70 


$  .80 


All 

Classes 
$1.35 


1.00 
1.35 

1.30 


[.25 


"whistle-clean" 
anywhere! 


New  offset  wheels,  "floating"  basket, 
prevent  tooth  breakage,  too. 

From  New  Holland  — the  advanced  Model  56 
Rolabar  Rake!  Its  cleaner  raking  action  puts 
more  hay  .  .  .  more  dollars  .  .  .  into  the  wind- 
row. Saves  nutrient-rich  leaves  and  blossoms, 
to  cut  feed  supplement  costs.  You  get  all 
these  quality  features  .  .  . 

QUALITY  YOU  CAN  SEE 

•  NEW  OFFSET  WHEELS,  "FLOATING"  BASKET, 
five  cleaner,  smoother  raking;  protect  teeth  on 
uneven  ground. 

•  "rolabar"  action  exposes  stems  to  the  air 
for  quicker  drying. 

•  both  ground  wheels  drive— the  "56"  con- 
tinues to  rake  on  either  right  or  left  turns. 

•  fast:  rakes  full  8  ft.  swath  up  to  8  mph. 

•  less  hay  movement  saves  protein-filled 
leaves  and  blossoms;  rakes  at  full  right  angle. 

•  light-to-tight  windrows  through  easy 
crank  adjustment. 

•  patented  spring-loaded  jack  makes  hitch- 
ing up  quick  and  easy. 

HIDDEN  QUALITY,  TOO! 

•  exclusive  100-acre  lubrication  saves  time. 


"Those  wheels  let  you  get 
hay  other  rakes  miss!" 


"One  grease  job  keeps 
it  roiling  all  summer!" 


Model  56  Rolabar  Rake  gently  lifts  and  rolls  mowed  hay  into  light,  fluffy  windrows 
for  fast,  even  curing.  Saves  nutrient-filled  leaves  and  blossoms. 


•  sealed  tine  bar  and  reel  bearings  give 
lifetime  service;  need  no  lubrication. 

•  no  idlers,  belts  or  chain  links  to  tighten 
or  replace. 

•  replacing  tines  is  easy.  Inexpensive  tines 
may  be  replaced  individually;  no  need  to  remove 
tine  bar. 


Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  "56"  Rolabar  Rake  on  your  own  farm;  check 
his  flexible  finance  plan.  See  all  the  advantages 
of  owning  New  Holland  quality. 
free  booklets  Write  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 
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Producers  1960  Volume 

(Continued  from  Page  Sixteen) 


calves  and  16,302  sheep  and  lambs 
valued  at  $15.9  million,  reports  man- 
ager Roy  Boswell. 

Jackson:  Mississippi  Livestock 
Producers  Association  handled  a  total 
volume  of  149,877  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $11.7  million,  reports  man- 
ager H.  R.  Massey.  This  included 
127,041  cattle;  15,747  hogs,  and  7,089 
sheep. 

Indianapolis:  Producers  Market- 
ing Assn.,  Inc.,  handled  a  total  vol- 
ume of  1,299,817  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $63  million,  reports  man- 
ager W.  R.  Cummins.  This  was  the 
sixth  consecutive  year  for  Indian- 
apolis Producers  to  sell  more  than  1 
million  hogs,  with  the  1960  volume 
hitting  1,059,784  head.  The  associa- 
tion also  delivered  13,502  feeder  pigs 
to  148  cooperators  in  19  counties 
under  the  Producers  Co-op  Tend-R- 
Leen  Swine  Project. 

Kansas  City:  Producers  and  Texas 
Livestock  Marketing  Association 
handled  a  total  volume  of  338,097 
head  of  live  stock  valued  at  $24.7 
million,  reports  manager  Edward 
Gibson.  This  includes  purchases  of 
36,380  head  of  replacement  cattle  and 
82,092  replacement  sheep  and  lambs 
having  a  total  value  of  $7.4  million. 

Louisville:  Producers  continued  its 
leadership  on  the  Bourbon  Stock- 
yards here  by  selling  27.5%  of  the 
total  market  receipts  in  1960,  reports 
manager  James  V.  Casey.  The  asso- 
ciation's total  volume  of  236,755  head 
valued  at  $14.3  million  was  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  13,000  head  over 
1959. 

Wisconsin:  Equity  Cooperative 
Livestock  Sales  Association  handled 
a  total  volume  of  448,635  head  valued 
at  $25.3  million.  By  species,  the  vol- 
ume was  85,662  head  of  cattle;  201,454 


calves;  126,960  hogs,  and  34,559  sheep. 

Nashville:  Tennessee  Producers 
Livestock  Marketing  Association 
handled  a  total  volume  of  77,569  head 
of  live  stock  valued  at  $4.8  million, 
reports  manager  D.  A.  Derryberry. 
Competing  with  four  firms,  Pro- 
ducers sold  19.3%  of  the  cattle;  11.2% 
of  the  hogs;  20.4%  of  the  calves,  and 
20.7%  of  the  sheep  received  at  the 
Nashville  market. 

Oklahoma  City:  Oklahoma  Live- 
stock Marketing  Assn.,  through  its 
subsidiaries  National  Livestock  Com- 
mission Company  and  National 
Feeder  Service,  handled  a  total  vol- 
ume of  339,335  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $19.3  million,  reports  man- 
ager Harley  Custer.  Competing  with 
16  firms  on  the  Oklahoma  City  mar- 
ket, the  association  sold  13%  of  the 
cattle;  28%  of  the  hogs,  and  63%  of 
the  sheep  received. 

Omaha:  Although  competing  with 
39  firms,  Producers  Live  Stock  Mar- 
keting Association  retained  its  lead- 
ership on  the  Omaha  terminal  mar- 
ket by  handling  one  out  of  every 
eight  head  of  cattle  marketed;  one  out 
of  every  %Vz  hogs,  and  one  out  of 
every  3%  sheep.  Total  volume  was 
283,975  head  of  cattle  having  a  total 
valuation  of  $83.3  million,  reports 
manager  Alf  Baker. 

Peoria:  Peoria  Producers  Commis- 
sion Association  handled  a  total  vol- 
ume of  238,692  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $12.3  million  in  1960,  re- 
ports manager  D.  W.  Duke. 

St.  Joseph:  Producers  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Association's  1960  volume 
of  263,971  head  valued  at  $21.3  mil- 
lion was  a  sizable  increase  over  the 
1959  volume  of  241,609  head  valued  at 
$19.6  million,  reports  manager  E.  La- 
Rue  Sauers. 


St.  Louis:  A  total  of  825,840  head 
of  live  stock  valued  at  $57  million 
was  handled  by  Producers  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Assn.,  National  Stock 
Yards,  111.,  reports  manager  H.  D. 
Wright.  The  agency  continued  to 
dominate  this  market  in  1960  as  it 
has  in  every  year  since  its  founding 
in  1922  by  selling  19.5%  of  the  cattle; 
16.3%  of  the  hogs;  16.2%  of  the 
calves,  and  27.9%  of  the  sheep  con- 
signed to  the  market. 

Salt  Lake  City:  The  combined  vol- 
ume of  Producers  Livestock  Market- 
ing Association  and  Western  Live- 
stock Order  Buyers  was  1,570,714 
head  of  live  stock  valued  at  $138.1 
million,  reports  manager  Joe  I.  Jacob. 
The  volume  included  601,385  head  of 
cattle;  77,770  calves;  128,239  hogs,  and 
763,320  sheep. 

Sioux  City:  Producers  Commission 


Association  han- 
dled a  total  vol- 
ume of  552,507 
head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $52.9 
million,  reports 
manager  David  F. 
Mitchell.  Compet- 
ing with  22  firms, 
Producers  re- 


DAVE  Mitchell  mained  first  in 
sales  on  the  Sioux  City  market  by 
handling  11.8%  of  the  cattle;  11%  of 
the  hogs,  and  30%  of  the  sheep. 

Springfield:  A  total  of  95,999  head 
of  live  stock  having  a  valuation  of 
$4.4  million  was  handled  in  1960,  re- 
ports J.  H.  Powell,  manager  of  Pro- 
ducers Live  Stock  Commission  Co. 
Competing  with  three  other  firms, 
Springfield  Producers  sold  45.9%  of 
the  cattle;  44.3%  of  the  hogs;  45.7%  of 
the  calves,  and  53.1%  of  the  sheep 
consigned  to  the  market. 

Stockton:  Valley  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Association  handled  a  total  of 
619,699  head  of  live  stock  valued  at 
$29.9  million,  reports  manager  L.  W. 


"Thompson's  Mixmaster"  is  the  name  given 
this  hydraulic  grading  device,  one  of  sev- 
eral innovations  last  year  of  California 
Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association,  Visalia. 


Feldmiller.  Dominating  the  Stockton, 
Calif.,  market  where  it  competes  with 
three  firms,  Valley  sold  32%  of  the 
cattle;  83%  of  the  hogs;  35%  of  the 
calves,  and  86%  of  the  sheep  last 
year. 

Visalia:  California  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Association  set  a  new 
sales  record  in  the  hog  department 
and  moved  a  record  number  of 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  in  1960,  re- 
ports manager  H.  C.  Jackson.  CFBMA 
handled  a  total  of  215,751  head  of 
cattle;  20,632  calves;  42,291  hogs,  and 
7,097  sheep  for  a  total  volume  of 
285,771  head  valued  at  $37.1  million. 

Chicago:  Chicago  Producers  Com- 
mission Association  handled  a  total 
volume  of  544,470  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $63.4  million,  reports  man- 
ager Gray  Daly.  Feeder  cattle  pur- 
chases totaled  34,309  head  and  feeder 
lambs,  53,004,  for  a  total  value  of 
$6,004,131.  Serving  more  than  16,000 
members  in  19  states,  Chicago  Pro- 
ducers handled  10%  of  the  market's 
total  volume  at  a  commission  income 
of  .6  of  1%. 


Cuts  more 


in  summer 


. . .  and  more  bedding  in  fali! 

New  Holland  33  Crop-Chopper  makes  short  work 
of  forage-making.  Shreds  cornstalks  or  straw  to 
give  more  and  better  bedding  for  livestock.  Masters 
dozens  of  clean-up  chores  on  your  farm  throughout 
the  year.  Low  in  cost— yet  has  all  these  New 
Holland  quality  features: 

•  Curvo-Thrust  cutterhead  means  finer  cutting,  more 
positive  throwing.  Specially  hardened  steel  knives 
(in  combinations  of  2,  3  or  6)  recut  material.  Then, 
exclusive  cupped  paddles  throw  it  out  the  spout  in  a 
steady  stream. 

•  Smooth,  vibrationless  operation;  dynamically! balanced 
rotor  runs  on  sealed  ball  bearings. 

•  32  curved  steel  knives  are  double-edged,  reversible, 
for  twice  the  cutting  life.  Swing  free  in  150°  arc. 

•  12"  heavy-duty  auger  speeds  material  into  cutter- 
head.  Roller-chain-driven  and  shear-bolt  protected  for 
long,  trouble-free  life. 

•  Ratchet-controlled  deflector  cap  directs  flow  of  ma- 
terial into  any  corner  of  the  wagon. 


m 


"Best  silage  I  ever  made 
...  and  the  fastest!" 


"Wait  -Hi  I  you  use  it  for 
shredding  .  .  .  it's  even  faster!" 


New  Holland  33  Crop-Chopper,  teamed  with  Crop-Carrier, 
puts  your  silage  operation  on  a  production-line  basis. 


•  Rope-controlled  shifter  pin  allows  quick  shifting  from 
travel  to  field  position  and  back— right  from  tractor  seat. 

•  Cutting  height  is  easy  to  adjust  with  control  crank. 
Two  convenient  wagon  hitches. 

Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
Check  his  flexible  finance  plan.  FREE  BOOKLET! 
Write  New  Holland  Machine  Co.  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Holland  31  Shredder  does 
all  your  shredding  and  mowing 
jobs.  Add  auger,  cutter  and  spout 
— it's  a  33  Crop-Chopper! 


NEW  HOLLAND  'First  in  Grassland  Farm 


ing' 
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$1  Million  Hog  House  Opens 

At  Chicago  Stock  Yards 


k  NEW  ERA  in  the  efficient  mar- 
keting  of  hogs  at  the  Chicago 
Union  Stock  Yards  began  on  March 
7th  with  the  opening  of  a  $1  million 
steel  and  concrete  hog  house.  De- 
signed to  be  the  finest  modern  ex- 
ample of  a  public  market  where 
farmers  and  their  representatives 
can  meet  buyers  in  freedom  and 
equality  of  competition,  the  new  hog 
house  provides  producers  and  buyers 
with  the  advantages  of:  \ 

•  A  large  and  dependable  volume 
of  hogs  for  sale.  Close  to  the  major 
source  of  supply,  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket is  now  handling  around  8,000  head 
of  hogs  a  day.  The  new  facility  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  up  to  15,000 
a  day. 

•  A  competitive  market.  A  total  of 
237  live  stock  buyers  operate  on  the 
Chicago  market,  making  it  the  price 
barometer  of  the  nation.  Fifty-four 
commission  firms  represent  pro- 
ducers who  consign  live  stock  to  Chi- 
cago. The  Stock  Yards  Company  han- 
dles the  feeding  and  weighing  of  live 
stock  but  takes  no  part  in  the  buying 
or  selling. 

•  Many  types  of  buyers  operating 
—  packers,  order  buyers,  city 
butchers.  A  total  of  470  packers  in  27 
states  and  Canada  purchase  live  stock 
at  Chicago.  And  seven  packers  in  the 
city  itself  purchased  and  slaughtered 
one  million  head  of  hogs  last  year. 

Number  One  Market 

•  The  No.  1  live  stock  shipping 
center  in  the  world.  The  Eastern 
Meat  Packers  Association  has  stated 
that  85%  of  their  supplies  come  from 
the  Midwest,  and  much  of  that  from 
order  buyers  at  Chicago.  New  super- 
highways and  "hot  shot"  services  of 
eastern  railroads  have  made  the 
shipping  of  live  stock  from  Chicago 
to  the  East  Coast  an  overnight  proc- 
ess. Last  year,  46%  of  the  hogs  re- 
ceived at  Chicago  went  to  off-the- 
market  packers. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  hog 
house,  Charles  S.  Potter,  president  of 
the  Stock  Yards,  said:  "Chicago  has 
been  the  No.  1  market  for  salable 
cattle  in  the  nation  ever  since  the 
yards  opened  in  1865,  and  we  also 
rate  the  top  position  as  a  shipping 
market.  Our  confidence  in  the  Chi- 
cago market's  future  is  demonstrated 
by  building  this  modern  hog  market- 
ing and  shipping  facility.  We  feel 
that  we  not  only  will  maintain  our 
commanding  position  but  will  en- 
hance it  in  the  years  ahead." 

Also  present  at  the  dedicatory  cere- 
monies were  Illinois'  Governor  Otto 
Kerner  and  Chicago's  Mayor  Richard 
J.  Daley,  a  number  of  regional  and 


national  live  stock  marketing  au- 
thorities, and  several  hundred 
farmers  who  regularly  sell  hogs  at 
Chicago.  Governor  Kerner  called  the 
new  hog  house  "an  example  of  Chi- 
cago's initiative;  a  tribute  as  the 
mutual  faith  and  confidence  of 
buyers  and  sellers  that  Chicago's  po- 
sition as  the  world's  greatest  live 
stock  market  will  remain  secure." 

Handles  2  Million  Hogs 

Sprawling  over  an  area  about  the 
size  of  nine  football  fields,  the  new 
hog  house  will  handle  some  two  mil- 
lion hogs  a  year.  Among  its  many  fea- 
tures are  367  triple-purpose  pens 
which  allow  simultaneous  penning  of 
quarter  lots,  half  lots,  or  full  lots  of 
hogs;  galvanized  steel  fencing  and 
gates  throughout;  concrete  flooring 
pitched  for  proper  drainage  and 
easier  cleaning;  11  truck  chutes,  eight 
of  which  have  hydraulic  lifts  for 
reaching  various  truck  bed  heights; 
overhead  steel  feed  boxes,  one  for 
each  two  pens;  a  railroad  dock  with 
space  for  loading  10  cars  at  one  time; 
three  scale  houses  with  six  scales,  and 
11  offices  for  buyers.  The  entire 
structure  is  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated,  offering  the  finest  of  con- 
ditions for  displaying  the  product. 

The  new  Chicago  hog  house  marks 
another  stage  in  the  third  stage  of 
swine  marketing  at  Chicago.  The  first 
era  began  near  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  idea  of  centralizing 
the  many  small  live  stock  markets  in 
Chicago  was  developed.  On  December 
26,  1865,  15  car  loads  of  hogs  arrived 
at  the  new  Chicago  Stock  Yards  and 
buyers  snapped  them  up  as  they  came 
down  the  ramps.  Six  years  later  hog 
receipts  at  Chicago  had  climbed  to 
well  over  two  million  a  year. 

The  second  era  began  about  1896, 
when  the  three  or  four  separate  hog 
houses  were  consolidated  into  the 
one  sprawling  unit  just  abandoned 
last  month.  The  runs  continued  to 
grow  until  1932,  when  10,460,134  head 
passed  through  the  yards.  After  that 
the  market  began  to  change  pace  as 
trucks  diverted  business  previously 
handled  by  the  railroads  and  farmers 
began  to  spread  sales  over  the  year. 

The  third  era  in  hog  marketing  at 
Chicago  began  with  the  great  up- 
swing in  population  growth  in  east- 
ern urban  areas  after  World  War  II. 
Unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
pork  from  local  sources,  eastern 
packers  turned  to  the  Midwest  and 
its  focal  point — Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Stock  Yards  is  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of  this 
third  era  in  hog  marketing.  —  Glen 
Bays. 


\r\ r  new  $1  million  hog  house  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards.   There  are 

i'„ Jrls„  pe"s  *Pa   120  galvanized  steel  boxes  for  corn  storage.  The  photo  above 
»    .    layout  of  pens  and  aUeys  provides  ideal  conditions  for  sellers  and 
ouyers  in  moving  and  weighing  hogs.  Pitched  concrete  floors  make  for  easy  cleaning. 
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Can  you  afford  to  use 
a  hog  feed  without 

Arsanilic  Acid? 

You  can't.. .  if  you  want 
to  stretch  your  feed  dollar  and  get 
bigger  gains  per  pound  of  feed! 


Arsanilic  Acid  Gives  Lowest-cost  Gains... Four  straight  years  of 
swine  feeding  trials  at  leading  midwestern  universities*  prove  that 
Arsanilic  Acid  produces  lowest-cost  gains.  In  1960,  pigs  receiving 
Arsanilic  Acid  grew  to  market  weight  on  an  average  feed  cost  of  only 
for  each  pound  of  gain!  There's  a  nice  chunk  of  extra  profit  in 
that  kind  of  feeding  economy. 

Low  Initial  Cost  —  Big  Returns ...  At  Purdue  University,  a  three- 
year  average  of  feeding  trial  results  showed  that  Arsanilic  Acid 
produced  feed  savings  of  $55  per  100  hogs.  That's  a  400%  profit 
return . . .  over  the  cost  of  the  Arsanilic  Acid.  Not  many  investments 
pay  that  well! 

Arsanilic  Acid  Works  Best  When  Disease  Level  Is  Highest... 

It's  a  fact!  Arsanilic  Acid  likes  a  tough  assignment!  When  scours  and 
other  subclinical  enteric  disorders  bring  about  poor  feeding,  low 
weight  gains,  Arsanilic  Acid  goes  to  work  right  in  the  gut  to  combat 
harmful  bacteria.  That's  why  Arsanilic  Acid  may  give  you  even  better 
results  than  those  reported  by  agricultural  colleges. 

Useful  In  All  Types  Of  Swine  Feeds...  More  and  more  growers 
are  saving  money  by  using  Arsanilic  Acid  in  swine  feeds  of  all  types 
—  in  both  dry-lot  and  pasture  operations.  It  keeps  pigs  healthier  and 
faster-growing  all  the  way  to  market  weight. 

Be  Sure  Your  Hog  Feeds  Contain  Arsanilic  Acid...  Don't  miss 
the  benefits  of  Arsanilic  Acid  any  longer!  It's  available  in  pure  form 
or  in  premix  form  (one  pound  of  premix  is  enough  for  one  ton  of 
complete  feed).  Arsanilic  Acid  is  manufactured  by  Abbott  and  sold 
under  the  trade  name  of  Pro-Gen®.  For  your  next  batch  of  feed,  ask 
your  feed  dealer,  custom  mixer  or  premix  supplier  to  get  it  from  his 
Abbott  man,  or  call  Abbott  Laboratories,  Chemical  Marketing  Division, 
North  Chicago,  Illinois. 
""Complete  printed  data  on  request. 


How  Do  Your  Records  Compare? 

The  results  below  are  from  trials  in  which  a  good  swine  ration  was 
fed  both  with  and  without  Arsanilic  Acid.  Jot  your  own  feeding 
results  in  the  space  provided  and  make  a  comparison.  Would 
Arsanilic  Acid  save  you  money? 

Without  With  Your 

Arsanilic        Arsanilic  Feeding 
Acid  Acid  Record 


Average  daily  gain 
Average  daily  feed 
Feed  per  100  pounds  gain 
Feed  cost  per  100  pounds  gain 


1.48  lb.  1.51  lb. 

4.83  lb.  4.69  lb. 

326  1b.  310  1b. 

$8.04  $7.71 


ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

CHEMICAL  MARKETING  DIVISION 
NORTH  CHICAGO  .  MONTREAL 


"CONTINENTAL*  FENCE  I 
lasts  longer— without  replac-  mm 
ing,  and  my  26  year  old  fence  H 
proves  it," 

—says  Wm.  J.  Robertson, 

Forest,  Indiana  Farmer  flj 

Choose  the  fence  that  is  triple  pro-  W 
tected  against  rust  for  longer  life!  Visit  MM 
your  lumber  dealer,  building  supply  mm 
dealer,  elevator,  feed,  or  farm  store  now!  Mm 

CONTINENTAL  <^fy  FENCE 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORPORATION    •     KOKOMO,  INDIANA 
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"Cattle  gains  cost  less 
on  MOREA  liquid  feed" 

-says  ROY  SIMONSON,  Ro/fe,  Iowa 

"In  four  years  I've  fed  over  3,000  head  on  the  Morea 
feed  program,"  says  Roy  Simonson.  "I  started  one  lot  of 
cattle  on  dry  protein  but  quit  because  the  other  cattle  on 
Morea  supplement  were  doing  so  much  better.  I  get  ex- 
cellent gains  using  Morea  liquid  feed  and  keep  my  cost 
mighty  low— $14.85  per  100  lbs.  of  gain  on  my  last  batch. 
These  steers  started  at  447  pounds  and  averaged  2.2  lbs.  gain 
per  day  for  361  days." 

You,  too,  can  use  Morea  liquid  feed  to  save  work  and 
make  extra  profits.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  full 
information.  Write  now! 


Mail  to: 
FEED  SERVICE  CORP. 
CRETE,  NEBRASKA 


MOREA 

Liquid  \  f  Feeds 


Please  send  me  the  free  booklet  describing  the  profit-making  Morea 
liquifeed  program. 


NAME- 


STREET  or  R.F.D._ 


C!TY_ 


_COUNTY_ 
STATE  


(NLP12) 


10-Year  Guarantee 
LIVESTOCK 


3000  lbs. 
SCALE 


LOWEST  COST 
APPROVED  SCALE 

$198 


Handles  all  farm  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1%  accuracy 

Easy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE-WEIGH 
scales  fit  any  existing  stock  handling  set- 
up. Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  semi-permanent  models. 


New  hoppers  (it  scales 
for  accurately 

weighing  ingredients 
in  automatic 
feed  production 


Floor  model  with  un- 
loading auger.  Grav- 
ity flow  model,  also. 


FERGUSON-HANKS 

CORP. 

1     2140  W.  Lawrence,  Dept.  I2-MI. 

Chicago  25,  III. 

[    Address   —  .  

1016 

Send  for  FREE  plans. 
Idea  Book,  Parts  List 


I  never  know  how  et  f  ecti  v»  a  rat  killer  can  be 
until  you've  tried  the  amazingly  efficient  FERRET 
for  100o0  rodent  control!  From  coast  to  coast  all 
users,  including  stock  yards  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Omaha  and  Denver,  report  sensational  results!  They've 
tr.ed  all  the  rest  and  find  Ferret  the  best!  6  lbs. 
*7  50;  3  lbs.  $4  OO  Writ©  FERRET  LABORATORIES. 
Box   210.    Rt.   2,   Oconomowoc,   Wis   DEALERS  WANTED. 


SAVE  UP  TO  HALF  THE 
COST  EACH  YEAR! 


CUT  OPERATING 
COSTS  . . .  INCREASE 
PROFITS  ...  WITH 

RITCHIE  WATERERS 

Tests  show  that  RITCHIE  WATERERS 
are  misers  when  heating  and  operational 
costs  are  compared.  All-steel  galvanized 
RITCHIE  WATERERS  cut  costs  to  the  bone 
...you  pocket  the  savings.  Rugged,  trouble- 
free.  No  ice  chopping  ...  no  winter  freeze- 
ups.  Work  24  hours  a  day,  unattended.  Cut 
chore  time.  Keep  water  warm  in  winter, 
cooler  in  summer.  Preferred  by  top  live- 
stock producers  for  nearly  40  years.  Guar- 
anteed workmanship  and  materials. 

FREE!  Water  is  your  cheap- 
est hog  feed.  Colorful  RITCHIE 
folder  describes  importance  of 
automatic  watering  for  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Also  pic- 
tures all  16  RITCHIE  WATERERS. 
Good  reading.  Write  for  a  copy. 

27  Conveniently-Located  Warehouses 

liltCHIE  MFG.  CO. 

424  WALNUT  STREET  •  CONRAD,  IOWA 


Since  1921    America's  Most  Complete  Line  ot  Waterers 


Feeding  Minerals 


(Continued  from  Page  Fourteen) 


phorus;  while  beet  pulp  and  beet  mo- 
lasses are  low  in  phosphorus. 

The  reason  that  cattle  and  sheep 
are  likely  to  suffer  from  a  phos- 
phorus deficiency  is  that  they  are 
often  subsisted  during  winters  and 
dry  seasons  on  nothing  more  than 
ground-cured  dry  forage.  Whereas 
mature,  weathered  grass  usually  has 
a  fair  amount  of  calcium,  the  phos- 
phorus content  has  usually  declined 
to  a  dangerously  low  level.  Whereas 
at  a  fairly  early  stage  of  growth  for- 
age may  have  0.24%  phosphorus  on 
an  air-dry  basis,  such  forage  may  de- 
cline to  as  low  a  level  as  0.06%  phos- 
phorus when  mature  and  weathered. 
Furthermore,  forage  at  any  stage  of 
growth  may  be  low  in  phosphorus 
when  grown  on  phosphorus-deficient 
soil.  Calcium  seldom  declines  to  as 
low  a  level  in  forage  as  does  phos- 
phorus. 

If  calcium  deficiency  is  a  problem, 
ground  limestone  can  be  added  to  the 
diet — either  in  the  concentrate  mix- 
ture or  free  choice  in  a  mineral  box 
—  to  supply  sufficient  calcium.  Re- 
member, however,  that  excessive 
amounts  of  calcium  can  interfere 
with  the  digestion  of  proteins  and 
energy  and  with  the  utilization  of 
other  minerals  like  phosphorus,  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  and  zinc. 

If  there  is  any  possibility  that  phos- 
phorus may  be  deficient,  a  phos- 
phorus supplement  should  be  fed.  Di- 
calcium  phosphate,  defluorinated 
rock  phosphate,  or  steamed  bonemeal 
can  be  added  to  the  concentrate  mix- 
ture at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  ton 
of  feed;  or  you  can  offer  the  mineral 
supplement  free  choice  in  a  feeder 
box.  If  you  use  a  commercial  mineral 
supplement,  remember  that  a  heavy 
intake  of  iron,  aluminum,  or  mag- 
nesium will  interfere  with  the  ab- 
sorption of  phosphorus  through  the 
formation  of  insoluble  phosphates. 
Also,  there  should  be  a  suitable  ratio 
between  calcium  and  phosphorus — 
somewhere  between  one  to  two  parts 
of  calcium  to  one  to  two  parts  of 
phosphorus. 

Let's  conclude  this  brief  review  of 
the  common  minerals  in  live  stock 
feeding  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
need  for  trace  minerals,  including  co- 
balt, iron,  copper,  iodine,  manganese, 
and  zinc. 

Cobalt 

Cattle  can  stand  belly-deep  in  lush 
but  cobalt-deficient  grass  and  starve 
to  death!  Cobalt  is  needed  to  enable 
the  rumen  bacteria  to  synthesize  vit- 
amin B12.  Cobalt  deficiency  causes  a 
loss  of  appetite,  lack  of  thrift,  weak- 
ness, anemia,  and  a  decrease  in  fer- 
tility, milk,  and  wool  production. 

Cobalt  deficiencies  have  been 
shown  to  exist  along  most  of  our  At- 
lantic Seaboard  from  Florida  to  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire  and 
in  the  inland  areas  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Alberta,  Canada. 

Only  mere  traces  of  cobalt  are  re- 
quired by  cattle  and  sheep — one  mil- 
ligram of  cobalt  daily  is  sufficient  for 
a  1,000-pound  cow,  this  being  ap- 
proximately one  part  of  cobalt  to  ten 
million  parts  of  the  ration  on  a  dry 
basis!  In  cobalt-deficient  areas,  a  lack 
of  the  mineral  can  be  prevented  by 
mixing  1.0  ounce  of  cobalt  sulfate  or 
cobalt  chloride  to  each  100  pounds  of 
salt  as  ordinarily  used. 

Another  preventative  measure,  in- 
troduced from  Australia,  is  a  cobalt 
pellet  or  "bullet."  The  pellet  contains 
cobalt  and  a  hard  carrier  substance 
which  dissolves  slowly  in  the  paunch. 
It  is  given  by  mouth  with  a  special 
balling  gun  and  lodges  in  the  retic- 
ulum, a  compartment  of  the  ruminant 
stomach.  The  pellet  slowly  dissolves, 
releasing  sufficient  cobalt  to  protect 
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"These  range  cakes  are  for  the  Yearlings!" 

the  animal  against  a  deficiency  for 
many  months.  The  pellets  can  be  pur- 
chased in  a  large  size  for  cattle  or  a 
smaller  size  for  sheep. 

Iron  and  Copper 

Iron  and  copper  cooperate  in  per- 
mitting the  animal  to  form  its  needed 
supply  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood, 
giving  it  oxygen-carrying  capacity. 
Deficiencies  lead  to  nutritional 
anemia  with  resulting  unthriftiness 
and  emaciation. 

Fortunately,  the  usual  rations  of 
our  farm  animals  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  copper  and  iron,  except  in 
the  case  of  suckling  pigs  confined 
away  from  soil.  To  prevent  anemia  in 
suckling  pigs,  additional  iron  and 
copper  must  be  provided.  One  meth- 
od is  to  apply  a  solution  of  one  pound 
of  ferrous  sulfate  in  three  pints  of 
water  on  the  udder  of  the  sow.  This 
should  be  done  at  least  three  times  a 
week  (preferably  daily)  from  birth 
till  the  pigs  go  to  pasture  or  begin  to 
consume  large  amounts  of  dry  feed. 
Commercial  ferrous  sulphate  con- 
tains sufficient  copper  to  meet  the 
copper  as  well  as  iron  requirements. 
Some  swine  producers  prefer  to  use 
one  of  the  new  iron  solutions  which 
can  be  injected  into  the  muscles  of 
the  baby  pigs  either  once  or  twice 
from  birth  till  weaning. 

Certain  areas  in  Florida  and  the 
Coastal  Plains  Region  of  the  South- 
east are  deficient  in  copper.  Also,  the 
presence  of  large  amounts  of  molyb- 
denum renders  the  copper  in  plants 
non-available  to  animals.  Under  such 
conditions  copper  supplementation 
may  be  necessary.  This  can  be  car- 
ried out  by  adding  about  %  %  copper 
sulfate  to  salt  offered  free  choice.  A 
ration  that  is  unduly  high  in  calcium 
seems  to  increase  the  trouble. 

Most  feeds  used  in  live  stock  rations 
contain  from  20  to  30  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  zinc  which  provides  adequate 
amounts  of  this  trace  mineral  with 
the  one  exception  in  swine. 

In  summary  on  trace  minerals, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  adding  them 
to  feeds  in  a  particular  region  if  they 
have  been  proven  unnecessary.  In 
case  of  reasonable  doubt,  however, 
the  use  of  trace  mineral  salt  or  the 
addition  of  trace  mineral  premixes  to 
live  stock  feeds  can  be  low-cost  in- 
surance. 

Buying  Supplements 

In  closing,  let's  consider  a  few 
points  that  may  aid  you  in  buying 
supplementary  minerals. 

First,  avoid  mineral  mixes  contain- 
ing raw,  unprocessed  phosphate,  as 
such  mixes  are  likely  to  be  too  high 
in  fluorine. 

Remember,  secondly,  that  the  color 
of  the  mix  has  little  to  do  with  its 
quality.  In  fact,  the  more  or  less 
colorless  salts  of  iron  are  more  avail- 
able to  your  animals  than  is  bright- 
red  iron  oxide. 
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Third,  don't  be  over-sold  on  a  long 
list  of  elements  on  the  tag.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  the  elements  are 
of  real  specific  value.  Others  may  be 
among  the  essential  minerals,  but 
your  animals  are  probably  already 
getting  sufficient  amounts  in  their 
natural  forage  and/or  concentrates. 

Fourth,  watch  the  calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio.  Unfortunately,  the  most 
economical  carrier  for  minerals  is 
limestone,  which  is  rich  in  calcium 
and  void  of  phosphorus.  And,  phos- 
phorus-deficiency symptoms  appear 
very  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  high 
levels  of  calcium!  In  general,  the 
lower  the  calcium-phosphorus  ratio, 
the  better  the  mineral  mix. 

Iodine 

Iodine  is  needed  by  the  animal's 
thyroid  gland  for  the  production  of 
the  hormone  thyroxin.  When  iodine 
is  deficient  in  the  ration,  the  thyroid 
gland  attempts  to  compensate  for  the 
shortage  and  enlarges  to  give  the 
condition  of  goiter  or  big  neck.  An- 
other sign  of  iodine  deficiency  in  live 
stock  is  the  birth  of  dead  or  very 
weak  young  who  may  have  a  very 
sparse  coat  of  hair  or  wool. 

Iodine  deficient  areas  occur  local- 
ly throughout  the  Northwest,  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  and  Montana. 

The  use  of  iodized  salt  is  an  effec- 
tive preventive  of  this  nutritional  de- 
ficiency. Iodized  salt  in  this  country 
is  generally  produced  with  one  part 
of  potassium  iodide  in  10,000  parts  of 
salt.  This  0.01%  potassium  iodide  pro- 
vides 0.0078%  elemental  iodine, 
which  is  well  above  the  level  of  iodine 
needed  to  prevent  goiter  with  con- 
tinuous feeding.  The  iodine  in  such 
salt  should  be  stabilized  to  prevent 
losses  from  sunlight,  moisture,  and 
other  climatic  conditions. 

Manganese  Zinc 

Manganese  is  essential  for  animals, 
but  only  mere  traces  are  needed.  It 
appears  to  be  closely  associated  with 
the  metabolism  of  calcium  and  car- 
bohydrates. Most  common  rations 
furnish  adequate  amounts  for  all 
classes  of  stock  except  poultry,  which 
have  unusually  high  requirements 
for  it. 

The  addition  of  a  zinc  supplement 
to  swine  rations  helps  prevent  and 
cure  parakeratosis,  which  is  a  skin 
disease  that  resembles  mange. 

This  last  item  calls  to  mind  the  case 
of  a  Louisiana  cattleman  who  had 
run  into  low  calving  percentages  and 
other  symptoms  of  phosphorus  de- 
ficiency— although  he  was  feeding  a 
special  commercial  mineral  mix  that 
cost  him  $13.45  per  100  pounds!  An 
examination  of  the  analysis  of  the 
mixture  revealed  a  calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio  of  4.6  to  1  and  sufficient 
manganese  to  tie  up  what  little  phos- 
phorus the  high  level  of  calcium  was 
letting  get  by.  That  cowman  is  now 
mixing  his  own  with  steamed  bone- 
meal  and  salt — with  an  almost  opti- 
mum calcium-phosphorus  ratio  of  2.1 
to  1  and  at  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  former  cost! 
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"He  says  this  is  his  annual  clearance 
sale!" 


"Stilbosol  gives  us  an  extra 
V*  lb.  daily  gain" 


"That's  for  both  steers  and  heif- 
ers, too.  I  know  that  sounds  high, 
but  that's  what  I  estimated  they 
did  last  year,"  reports  Jack 
Dunlap,  Professional  Farm  Man- 
ager, Williamsport,  Ohio. 

"I  quit  feeding  Stilbosol  for  a 
spell  last  year.  Went  back  to  it, 
though.  Why?  Because  I'm  in 
this  business  to  make  money  and 
Silbosol  helps  me  make  it. 

"I  own  nine  farms  and  manage 
another  twenty-two.  About 
12,000  acres  in  all.  We've  got 
800  cows  and  feed  out  1,200  to 
1,500  head  of  cattle  a  year.  We 
also  raise  10,000  hogs  a  year. 


We  sell  cattle  every  month. 
We've  got  to.  And  my  steers 
never  did  better  than  this  winter 
(1961)." 

Jack  Dunlap  is  a  man  who  speaks 
with  authority.  He  is  a  thirty- 
two-year  veteran  in  the  cattle 
feeding  business  and  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Farm  Mana- 
gers' Association.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Farm 
Managers'  Association  and 
a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

"You've  got  to  keep  abreast  of 
things  in  this  business.  And  that 
includes  fertilizing  for  a  good 
corn  crop,  good  breeding  prac- 
tices, practical  farm  manage- 


ment; and  you've  got  to  take 
advantage  of  developments  like 
Stilbosol.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing. 
I  know  Stilbosol  makes  me 
money,"  Jack  concluded. 


After  seven  years,  Stilbosol  continues 
to  give  feeders  an  extra  15%  gain 
on  1  0%  less  feed. 


(diethylstilbestrol  premix) 

— — 


Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (S.  hygroscopicus  ferm  entation  products} 
ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •  INDIANAPOLIS  6.  INDIANA 


MEYER 

SAVES  THE  LEAVES 

MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  much  slower  becouse 
(hey  ore  led  by  on  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  lo  pick  up  the  hoy. 
teaves  are  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  same  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  of  MEYER  dealer. 

fllEVER  ffifG.  CO.  Box  7657  Morton, III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Look  for  the  Triangle 
mark  in  each^roagnet 


APRIL,  1961 


USE  ARumen 
magnets 

in  the  control  of 

HARDWARE  DISEASE 

Safe,  non-toxic,  non-corrosive,  depend- 
ably powerful— good  for  the  life  of  the  cow. 
Scientifically  right  in  shape,  size  and 
weight.  For  best  results,  insist  on  the 
genuine  article. 

SOLD  BY  leading  agricultural,  livestock 
and  veterinary  supply  houses  countrywide. 

A  product  of 
ARNOLD  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
Marengo,  Illinois 

Subsidiary  of  Allegheny  ludlum  Steel  Corporation 
leading  Producer  of  Stainless  Steel  for  Dairy  Use 
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Use  the  "Touch-Test" 
In  Judging  Your  Sheep 


By  C.  C.  ©'Mary 

Washington  State  University 

DON'T  LET  ANYBODY  pull  the 
wool  over  your  eyes  if  you 
want  to  learn  to  judge  sheep. 
A  judge  is  partially  blinded  by  a 
good  grooming  job  and  a  long  wool 
coat;  therefore,  he  must  judge  by 
feeling  as  well  as  sight  and  use  his 
hands  to  "see"  the  defects  much  as  a 
blind  man  must  learn  to  read  in 
Braille.  A  judge  must  not  play  "blind 
man's  bluff"  however,  and  forget  to 
use  his  eyes. 

You  don't  have  to  be  the  man  that 
awards  a  blue  ribbon  in  order  to 
judge  sheep;  neither  do  you  have  to 
take  part  in  a  judging  contest.  Many 
sheepmen  have  to  judge  and  make 
decisions  on  which  animals  to  keep 
and  which  to  cull  every  year.  Judg- 
ing of  sheep  is  considered  difficult  by 
many  because  the  fleece  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  animal's  conformation,  or 
in  many  cases  the  wool  is  blocked  or 
trimmed  so  as  to  be  deceiving.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  judge  sheep,  han- 
dling is  more  important  than  in  other 
classes  of  live  stock. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  judging 
sheep  is  to  determine  the  general  con- 
formation of  the  animal  and  this  is 
best  done  from  a  distance.  In  general, 
three  views  are  needed,  a  side  view,  a 
rear  view  and  a  front  view-.  From  a 
side,  one  notes  the  general  balance, 
size,  straightness  of  the  top  and  bot- 
tom lines,  length  and  depth  of  body, 
length  of  neck,  and  carriage  of  the 
head. 

Trom  the  rear,  one  notes  the  width 


of  body,  uniformity  from  front  to 
rear,  width  through  the  leg  of  lamb 
or  mutton  and  depth  of  the  twist. 
From  the  front,  one  notes  width  of 
the  breast,  general  appearance  of  the 
head  and  specifically  the  breed  char- 
acteristics. 

Then  as  you  move  in  to  see  the 
sheep  more  closely  and  to  feel  the 
animal,  you  determine  the  thickness 
and  shortness  of  neck,  the  smooth- 
ness and  width  across  the  top  of  the 
shoulders,  and  how  well  the  neck 
blends  into  the  shoulders.  The  shoul- 
ders should  not  be  open,  neither 
should  there  be  evidence  of  a  "U 
neck." 

Next,  feel  the  width  through  the 
foreribs  and  the  depth  of  heartgirth; 
this  should  be  full,  carrying  well  out, 
even  with  the  shoulders  and  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sheep.  No  depression  back 
of  the  shoulders  should  be  tolerated 
in  an  animal  if  adequate  replace- 
ments can  be  found  without  this  de- 
fect. Then  move  to  the  back  and  loin, 
which  should  be  wide  and  should 
carry  good  muscling. 

Over  the  rump  and  throughout  to 
the  dock  one  should  note  a  definite 
thickness  and  fullness.  The  depth  of 
twist  is  determined  by  placing  one 
hand  on  top  of  the  rump  and  the  other 
between  the  legs.  The  leg  can  be  felt 
for  firmness,  fullness  and  thickness 
by  two  or  three  ways  of  handling: 
One,  by  catching  around  the  leg,  with 
the  thumbs  of  the  hands  being  placed 
upward  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
in  the  flank  region  and  the  other  be- 
tween the  legs.  Another  way  is  to 
feel  the  leg  by  inverting  the  hands 


C.  C.  O'Mary  wrote  this  article  after  having  coached  the  WSU  sheep  judging  team  to  first 
place  last  year  in  both  the  Pacific  International  show,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Golden 
Spike,  Ogden,  Utah.  Kneeling,  left  to  right,  are  Claude  Koch,  WSU  shepherd;  O'Mary;  Ed 
Carder,  and  Sewell  Andrews.  Standing  are  John  Heathman,  Art  Schmidt,  and  Dan  Coonrad. 


and  allowing  the  thumbs  to  go  down 
alongside  the  leg  just  above  the 
hock.  A  third  method  is  to  feel  with 
only  one  hand.  Some  judges  do  this  to 
feel  the  thickness  and  fullness  of  the 
leg  directly  from  the  rear. 

There  are  a  few  things  which  are 
different  in  selecting  market  lambs 
than  in  selecting  for  breeding  stock. 
For  example,  the  degree  of  finish  is 
much  more  important  in  a  market 
lamb.  In  feeling  the  finish  of  a  mar- 
ket lamb  start  over  the  top  of  the 
shoulders  keeping  the  fingers  to- 
gether. Determine  the  amount  of  fin- 
ish in  that  area  by  putting  some  pres- 
sure on  the  animal  at  that  spot.  The 
back  bone  should  not  be  felt  but  firm 


flesh  and  finish  should  be  felt  in- 
stead. The  hand  is  moved  backwards 
along  the  top  line  with  the  fingers 
kept  together,  feeling  along  the  back- 
bone to  see  if  the  bone  protrudes, 
which  it  should  not. 

In  a  fat  lamb  a  groove  along  the 
top  line  may  be  noted  in  front  of  the 
dock.  This  indicates  finish  in  the 
lamb.  The  finish  may  be  determined 
in  part  by  feeling  the  dock;  this  is  a 
typical  English  method  of  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  fatness  of  a  lamb. 
However,  by  use  of  close  docking  as 
is  customary  in  the  U.  S.  very  little  of 
the  dock  is  left.  Still,  a  sufficient 
amount  may  be  left  to  determine 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty -one) 


When  animal  skin  is  injured,  reach  for  soothing 

^Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

—works  better  two  ways  fo  help  skin  heal 


H 

HE 


1.  Protects  wounds  from  impurities, 
insects,  dirt  and  foreign  bodies . . .  helps 
to  keep  open  wounds  clean. 

2*  Speeds  up  healing  process  by  pro- 
tecting delicate  tissues  from  drying  out. 


Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


Protect  your  animals... 
protect  your  pocketbook  with 
'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 


FREE!  "FIRST  AID  FOR  FARM  ANIMALS," 

a  valuable  leaflet,  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
two  leading  veterinarians,  tells  you  just  what 
to  do  until  the  vet  arrives! 

Write  fo:  'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly, 
Box  4C,  Mount  Vernon  10,  New  York. 


VASELINE  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  CHESEBROUGH-POND'S  INC. 
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•Judging  Sheep 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirty) 

some  degree  of  finish  here.  Also  fin- 
ish may  be  observed  by  feeling  along 
the  ribs  and  over  the  point  of  shoul- 
ders. The  finish  should  not  be  soft  or 
sloppy;  neither  should  the  middle  of 
the  lamb  be  paunchy.  In  modern 
lambs  straight  sides,  trim  middles 
and  firm  thick  fleshing  is  desired. 

In  judging  breeding  sheep,  more 
attention  is  placed  on  constitution, 
feet,  legs  and  head  characteristics. 
An  animal  with  a  good  constitution 
is  hardy,  healthy  and  vigorous.  A 
deep  chest,  full  heartgirth  and  well- 
sprung  ribs  indicate  a  good  consti- 
tution. Such  a  sheep  is  expected  to 
have  a  long  and  productive  life.  The 
feet  and  legs  of  breeding  sheep  are 
important  since  the  animals  may 
have  to  travel  over  rough  terrain  in 
making  a  living.  Crooked  legs  also  de- 
tract from  appearance  of  the  animal. 

Breeding  characteristics  are  partic- 
ularly noticeable  in  the  head.  Face 
covering  and  face  color  should  be 
noted.  The  mouth  should  be  ex- 
amined to  determine  that  the  teeth 
are  properly  set  and  that  none  of  the 
animals  are  broken-mouthed  or  have 
an  overshot  or  undershot  jaw.  The 
amateur  should  be  careful  in  observ- 
ing a  broken-mouth  animal  as  many 
times  a  lamb  may  have  lost  some  milk 
teeth  which  are  being  replaced  by 
permanent  ones.  The  baby  teeth  will 
be  smaller  and  whiter  than  the  per- 
manent teeth. 

In  judging  wool  breeds,  the  wool 
plays  a  much  more  important  part, 
thus  a  knowledge  of  wool  judging  is 
important.  Several  of  the  things  to 
look  for  are:  Length  of  staple,  crimp, 
fineness  of  fiber,  denseness  of  fleece, 
and  amount  of  yolk  and  foreign  mat- 
ter. One  of  the  most  important  stand- 
ards is  that  the  fleece  be  uniform  in 
grade  throughout  the  body.  Exami- 
nation is  made  along  the  shoulder,  the 
side,  the  thigh.  Particular  attention 
is  placed  on  observing  the  lower  parts 
of  the  leg  above  the  hock  to  see  that 
there  is  no  kemp  or  hairlike  fibers. 
There  should  be  no  black  fibers  in 
the  fleece  but  a  few  might  be  toler- 
ated in  the  black-face  breeds  if  the 
animal  is  of  exceptionally  good  body 
type.  A  good  rule  is  to  stay  away  from 
black  fibers,  however,  as  much  as 
possible. 

Regardless  of  the  breed,  place  sheep 
according  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
good  animals.  In  judging  purebred 
sheep  give  attention  to  breed  char- 
acteristics to  be  sure  they  meet  the 
requirements  for  registration.  It  is 
especially  important  to  know  these 
breed  characteristics  when  in  compe- 
tition with  other  judging  groups. 

Finally,  the  judging  of  sheep  is  im- 
portant not  only  in  the  show  ring  or 
in  judging  contests  but  also  in  the 
feed  yards  and  the  sales  yards.  If  a 
lamb  is  not  finished  it  will  not  grade 
high  enough  to  bring  the  desired 
price  on  the  market.  If  a  breeding 
animal  is  not  correct  in  its  type  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  the 
kind  of  lambs  and  wool  desired. 


Troubled  by  a  persistent 
scours  problem  that  was 
causing  heavy  death  losses 
before  weaning,  Ken  Kirby, 
manager  of  Meadowlake 
Farm,  Prospect,  Ky.,  tried 
the  new  nf-180  "Treat 
the  sow  to  protect  the 
pigs"  plan.  He  reports... 


Now  we're  weaning 
twice  as  many  pigs! 


Owned  and  operated  by  the  Fischer  Packing  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Meadow- 
lake  Farm  is  in  business  to  help  farmers  in  the  Fischer  purchasing  area 
produce  more  and  better-quality  hogs.  As  on  any  farm,  disease  can  be  a 
serious  problem  at  Meadowlake.  In  this  tape-recorded  interview,  Ken  Kirby 
tells  how  they  control  pig  scours  a  remarkable  new  way  .  .  .  by  treating 
their  sows  with  nf-180: 


Q.  Mr.  Kirby,  I  understand  you  re- 
cently had  a  serious  scours  problem. 
A.  Yes.  We  were  scrubbing  the  sows 
down  beforehand  and  were  washing 
the  farrowing  barn  every  day  .  .  . 
and  still  our  pigs  were  scouring.  We 
were  farrowing  about  10  pigs  per 
litter  and  were  weaning  only  about 
half  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  handle  this  prob- 
lem? 


"We  scrubbed  the  sows  down  . 
and  still  the  pigs  scoured" 


A.  We  started  investigating,  and 
finally  ran  across  the  idea  of  clean- 
ing out  the  sow  inside  with  nf-180. 

Q.  How  did  you  use  nf-180? 

A.  We  used  a  sow  feed  containing 
nf-180  and  fed  this  about  a  week 
before  farrowing  and  2  weeks  after- 
ward. 

Q.  How  were  your  results? 
A.  Well,  we're  weaning  close  to  10 
pigs  per  litter.  So  we're  weaning 
twice  as  many. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference 
in  weaning  weights? 
A.  Before  we  started  on  the  nf-180 
program,  we  were  weaning  pigs 
around  20  to  25  lbs.  They  very 
seldom  got  to  25  lbs.  Now,  some  of 
our  recent  weanings  have  gone  as 
high  as  40  lbs.  Same  age  pigs,  too. 
I'd  say  the  average  weight  now  is 
around  30  to  35  lbs. 
Q.  Does  that  advantage  carry 
through  to  market? 
A.  Well,  before  we  were  on  the 
nf-180  program,  it  was  taking  rough- 
ly 5V2  to  6  months  to  feed  hogs  out 
for  market.  Now  we  can  get  them 
to  the  packing  house  right  around 


5  months,  and  every  now  and  then 
it  takes  only  4Y2  months.  So  we've 
cut  out  a  good  2  to  3  weeks. 
Q.  How  would  you  sum  up  your 

results? 

A.  If  your  sows  farrow  a  large  litter 
of  pigs  and  you  wean  a  good  num- 
ber and  have  high  weaning  weights, 
that's  what  we  call  results.  And  we 
feel  we  have  to  use  nf-180  to  get 
those  results.  We've  used  5  or  6 
different  kinds  of  medication,  and 
nf-180  eliminates  scours  quicker 
and  does  a  better  job  of  controlling 
the  problem. 

Protect  your  baby  pigs 

from  scours  with  this  new 

medication  concept 

Any  hog  raiser  with  a  scours  problem 
on  his  place  ...  or  interested  in  cutting 
death  losses  and  weaning  sturdier,  fast- 
er-gaining, heavier  pigs  . . .  should  try 
the  21 -day  nf-180  sow-treatment  plan. 

This  is  the  plan:  Simply  feed  every 
sow  her  normal  ration  fortified  with 
nf-180  to  provide  150  grams  of  fura- 
zolidone per  ton  of  total  feed  for  21 
days.  Start  the  feed  one  week  before 
farrowing  and  continue  it  for  two  weeks 
after  farrowing. 

The  man  to  see  is  your  feed  dealer. 
He  has  complete  details  . . .  and  is  ready 
to  supply  an  nf-180  sow  ration.  Try  the 
plan  this  season.  You'll  never  again 
raise  pigs  without  it. 

HESS  &  CLARK 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 

Division  of  Richardson~Merrell  Inc. 


NC-6-22 


STOCK  PEST 
CONTROL 


Guiornatic 

•  PROVEN 

•  LOWEST 

•  COST 


LIFETIME  "REVOLVING"  ALL  STEEL  CABLE.  With 
or  without  movable  stand.  No  secret  internal  gadgets.. 
Many  models  to  choose  from.  Limited  time.  Starting 
price  "ONLY"  $20  50.  Mail  this  ad  to  us  for  full 
information.    FREE   OILER   to  first  one   that   mails  this 

NU-WAY,  Dept.  L-3,  Box  552,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


NEW    DOUGHNUT  SHAPE 


LAST  RAT  0 


"Wonder  how  they 
market  today?" 


knew  I  was  going 


For  MODERN  BLOODLESS  Castration, 
of  Calves.  Lambs,  and  docking  of  Lambs. 

Best  ever  made.  Wide  stretch  .  .  .  won't  K 
break  .  .  .  bites  hard  .  .  .  GREEN  color. 
Insist  on  these  new  rings.  AT  DEALERS 
or  Postpaid.  50.  $1;  100,  $1.80;  500,  $7. 
Elastrator  instrument  $12.50. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


WRITE  for  free  pictures 
and  brochure  on 

Litton  Quality  Charolais 


Name. 


Address. 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints 
and  materials  list.  Also  FREE 
Elevator  Catalog  showing  10 
styles. 

Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Elevators. 

Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged  —  no  short 
turns  —  wide,  extra-heavy  buckets — ■ 
50  bu.  corn  or  small  grain  in  3  minutes. 
Choice  malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclu- 
sive new  hoist.  Write  today! 
MEYER  MFG.  CO.         Bo»  2457        MORTON.  ILL. 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stock - 
er  and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

•  Write  us  for  particulars. 

•  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 

M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 
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The  Bluestem  Pasture  Area  is  Going  to  Cow-and-Call* 


(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 

1885,  as  a  7-year-old  boy,  little  of  the 
land  was  fenced  and  a  few  antelope 
still  scampered  across  the  prairie. 

"Most  of  the  cattle  in  that  day  were 
Longhorns  shipped  in  in  spring  and 
out  in  fall,"  Anderson  told  me.  "There 
were  no  Herefords  then,"  he  recalls. 
"Much  of  the  grass  in  the  late  1880's 
wasn't  used  at  all." 

The  first  cattle  from  Texas  that 
showed  any  improvement  in  type 
were  Shorthorn -Longhorn  crosses. 
Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  An- 
derson was  a  cattle  buyer  on  his  own 
account.  He  shipped  cattle  from  Colo- 
rado to  the  Flint  Hills  country.  By 
1898,  these  Colorado  range  cattle 
were  showing  the  benefit  of  several 
crosses  of  Shorthorn. 

This  swing  to  better  breeding  was 
the  first  important  change  in  the 
bluestem  cattle  industry.  For  years 
to  come,  steers  with  frames  grown 
out  to  full  size  were  shipped  in  to 
fatten  on  grass,  but  the  improvement 
in  type  continued.  As  the  years 
passed,  faces  of  the  cattle  changed  to 
brockle,  then  to  white.  Horns  got 
shorter  and  carcasses  blockier. 

As  cattle  improved,  younger  ani- 
mals were  brought  in  to  fatten  on 
grass.  They  produced  more  beef  at  3- 
years-old  than  5-year-old  Longhorns. 
Finally,  as  American  consumers  be- 
gan to  back  away  from  grass  beef,  the 
men  who  wanted  to  stick  with  steers 
began  to  produce  fleshy  3-year-old 
feeder  steers  for  Corn  Belt  lots — then 
2 -year -olds,  and  finally  yearlings. 
Today  the  demand  is  for  calves.  They 
bring  a  premium  so  large  that  the 
man  who  wants  to  graze  yearlings  is 
squeezed.  That's  what  is  pushing  the 
bluestem  country  to  cows  and  calves. 


"Consumers  won't  buy  grass-fin- 
ished beef  today,"  Anderson  said. 
"They  have  learned  to  like  meat  that 
is  grain-finished,  tender,  well-mar- 
bled. And  they  have  shown  by  their 
selections  at  the  meat  counter  that 
they  want  beef  from  carcasses  of 
medium  size.  They  don't  want  cuts 
from  the  big  lunkers.  They're  the 
ones  that  have  forced  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  years 
in  the  pastures  of  this  country." 

The  feeder,  conscious  of  consumer 
demand,  but  mindful,  too,  of  his  own 
interests,  has  pressed  his  influence 
to  turn  the  bluestem  country  to  a 
cow-and-calf  economy.  Huge  grain 
supplies  have  forced  feed  prices  down 
to  a  level  where  he  can  put  on  pounds 
cheaper  than  he  can  buy  them.  That 
is  why  he  has  been  bidding  up  the 
price  of  calves  and  penalizing  heavier 
cattle.  The  week  this  article  was 
written  450-pound  Good  to  Choice 
steer  calves  sold  up  to  $30  at  South- 
western markets,  while  800-pound 
steers  developed  from  similar  calves 
sold  for  $24.  That  gives  the  man  put- 
ting on  the  last  350  pounds  only  $16.30 
a  hundred  for  the  weight  he  adds. 

But  the  swing  to  calf  production 
isn't  coming  because  the  bigger  grass 
owners  want  it  that  way.  The  pasture 
men  like  steers,  which  need  less  care 
than  baby  calves.  Death  losses  are 
lower.  And  when  the  grazing  season 
ends  in  October  the  ranch  is  free  of 
cattle,  and  the  operator  can  take  off 
on  short  notice  for  a  winter  vacation 
in  Arizona,  Florida  or  wherever  his 
fancy  or  that  of  his  family  may  lead. 

A  cow  herd,  by  contrast,  calls  for 
somebody  to  be  on  the  job  52  weeks 
a  year.  More  work  and  a  higher  type 
of  ranch  management  are  required. 

"Management  of  this  layout  was 


.aS^Z&muT.  its*****/ 

This  is  one  of  the  last  bunches  of  big  plain  steers  shipped  into  the  Flint  Hills  to 
fatten  on  grass.  They  are  Santa  Gertrudis  crosses.  The  day  of  grass-fats  is  over, 
however,  and  they  proved  unprofitable.  Consumers,  through  their  preference  for 
meat  from  medium-sized  grain-fed  cattle,  forced  the  change  from  the  big  critters. 


turned  over  to  me  because  Dad  had 
vowed  he'd  never  fool  with  cows  and 
calves,"  a  third-generation  operator 
told  me.  "I  got  into  the  calf  business 
when  I  bought  a  herd  of  young  bred 
cows  when  prices  were  down  in  1955. 
Before  that  I  had  turned  to  buying 
calves  in  the  fall,  wintering  them  to 
gain  a  pound  a  day,  grazing  them  the 
next  summer  and  selling  them  early 
in  fall  as  fleshy  feeders.  Now,  that 
kind  of  a  program  pinches  you.  I'd 
rather  be  selling  high-priced  calves 
in  fall  than  buying  them.  To  get  more 
dollars  for  those  I  sell,  I'm  backing 
calving  into  the  winter  months. 

"When  my  grandfather  and  my 
dad  took  in  steers  for  the  summer, 
owners  of  the  cattle  demanded  that 
the  pastures  be  burned  off  every 
spring.  That  gave  the  steers  rich,  suc- 
culent grass  from  the  start  and  put 
on  extra  weight  and  finish,  which  was 
what  the  cattleman  wanted. 

"For  cows  I  don't  want  my  pastures 
burned,"  he  continued.  "They  pro- 
duce more  feed  if  the  previous  year's 


dry  grass  remains.  A  cow  doesn't 
need  such  rich  feed  as  a  steer.  You 
can  stock  heavier  if  you  don't  burn. 
And  you're  not  so  likely  to  damage 
the  grass  stand. 

This  operator  uses  a  range  cube 
with  a  stabilized  vitamin  A  and  makes 
considerable  use  of  the  dry  bluestem 
grass  to  winter  his  cows.  Many  cow 
owners  mow  spots  in  their  pastures 
where  grass  is  biggest  and  package 
the  hay  in  round  bales  which  remain 
where  they  drop.  This  hay  is  har- 
vested while  the  grass  is  high  in  pro- 
tein. (Protein  content  is  about  15%  at 
the  start  of  the  grazing  season,  de- 
clining to  about  7V2%  at  the  end). 
Cattle  begin  to  work  on  the  bales 
when  snow  covers  the  grass. 

Mild  weather  cuts  the  cost  of  win- 
tering a  cow  herd  in  the  bluestem 
country.  Weather  records  show  that 
the  growing  season  at  Valentine,  Ne- 
braska, capital  of  the  sandhills  area 
of  northwestern  Nebraska  and  south- 
ern South  Dakota  is  35  days  shorter 
{Continued  on  Page  Thirty-nine) 


Absolutely  no  other  rake 

costs  so  IHHe...w&rks  so  well 


THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY  \ 


Dept. NLP  41, Hopkins,  Minn. 

Send  information  on  


THE  FARMHAND  MODEL  25— Now  you 

can  buy  an  efficient,  rugged  wheel  rake — 
the  modern  rake — for  under  $400  .  .  . 
with  all  the  proven  features  of  the  more 
expensive  rakes,  plus  advantages  of  its 
own.  No  PTO,  gears,  belts,  pulleys  or 
ratchets  to  wear  out  or  give  trouble.  Ex- 
clusive hand  crank  adjustment  sets 
proper  raking  pressure  on  all  wheels 
simultaneously  .  .  .  quickly  raises  wheels 


for  fast,  easy  transport. 

The  Model  25  takes  a  7'  swath,  eases 
hay  into  fluffy,  open  windrows  with  a  x 
minimum  of  crop  movement  or  damage. 
Rakes  clean  on  rough  or  rocky  fields, 
ditches,  contours  or  borders.  Works 
equally  well  in  light  or  heavy  hay.  May 
be  adjusted,  without  tools,  to  offset  posi- 
tion or  used  as  a  windrow  turner.  Ask  for 
demonstration  on  your  farm  soon! 


I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  Q 
Name. 
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OTHER  MODELS  include  the  popular  Farmhand-Morrill  M-5  which  rakes  a  full  7Vz  ft.  swath,  and  M-6 
rakes  with  6  raking  wheels  and  a  10-ft.  raking  swath.  See  your  Farmhand  Dealer  or  send  coupon. 
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Omaha  Producers 
Salute  Livingston 

AT  ITS  RECENT  annual  meeting, 
Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  paid  tribute  to  a 
Wyoming  rancher  for  his  leadership 
in  guiding  the  selling  organization 
to  a  sound  financial  position. 

Given  a  plaque  citing  his  "accom- 
plishments and 
servates*'  during 
his  tenure  as  a  di- 
rector of  Omaha 
Producers  from 
1947  to  1961  was 
Herb  Livingston, 
Newcastle,  Wyo. 
Livingston  re- 
signed as  a  direc- 
tor of  Omaha  Pro- 
ducers to  become  Livingston 
president  of  the  Wyoming  Farm  Bu- 
reau. His  successor  on  the  Omaha 
board  is  Henry  Finch,  of  Encamp- 
ment, Wyo. 

Although  Omaha  Producers  had 
attained  top  rank  on  the  market  when 
Livingston  was  elected  in  1947,  fi- 
nancial reserves  of  the  organization 
were  far  from  adequate.  Livingston 
argued  for  additional  finances  to 
meet  changing  conditions  which  re- 
quired new  and  more  costly  market 
services,  the  ever-present  possibility 
of  drouth,  and  for  the  expansion  of 
feeder  buying  operations. 

At   his   retirement,   Omaha  Pro- 
ducers showed  a  net  worth  of  nearly 
"half  a  million  dollars.  —  Charles 
Vaugier. 


Mid< 


icr  Pasture 


(Coiitinued  from  Page  Fifteen) 
Start  grazing  sudan  grass  when  the 
crop  is  about  18  inches  high  and  mil- 
lets when  they  are  about  18  to  30 
inches.  To  get  the  best  mileage  out 
of  these  crops,  rotate  grazings.  You 
can  do  this  by  dividing  the  field  into 
3  or  4  smaller  pastures  and  pastur- 
ing one  at  a  time.  It's  usually  best  to 
stock  the  pasture  heavily  and  graze 
rapidly.  Then  allow  a  long  recovery 
period. 

Because  the  prussic  acid  content  of 
sudan  grass  may  build  up,  it  is  a  good 
idea  not  to  regraze  the  crop  until  it 
reaches  a  height  of  18  to  24  inches. 
The  short,  young,  dark  green  growth 
is  the  portion  that  is  usually  dan- 
gerous. However,  this  is  less  of  a 
problem  with  some  of  the  newer  va- 
rieties. After  each  grazing,  it's  a  good 
idea  to  mow  the  pasture.  This  helps 
control  weeds  and  regrowth  will  be 
more  uniform. 

If  you  have  more  supplemental 
pasture  than  you  need,  make  hay  or 
silage.  Sudan  grass  especially  makes 
good  silage.  For  best  quality  silage, 
harvest  the  crop  when  it  is  in  the 
heading  to  soft  dough  stage.  If  you 
make  hay,  cut  it  between  the  time 
the  first  heads  emerge  and  early 
bloom. 


He  Knows  the  Grand  Champion  of  Fence... 
He  Insists  on  NORTHWESTERN 

You  know  that  selective  breeding  of  stock  makes  grand  champions.  But,  did  you 
know  that  another  grand  champion  —  Northwestern  Field 
Fence  —  is  the  result  of  "extra  breeding"? 

starts  with  tougher,  stronger,  copper-bearing  electric  furnace  steel  wire.  Then,  an 
exclusive  Sta-Bright  Chromate  finish  is  applied  to  guarantee  high  resistance  to 
corrosion  and  provide  long,  useful  life.  Rugged  hinge  joints  assure  a  rigid,  yet 
flexible  fence  and  springy  tension  curves  prevent  sagging. 

Yes  .  .  .  this  "extra  breeding"  in  Northwestern  Field  Fence  adds  up  to  giving  you 
more  fence  value  .  .  .  more  for  your  dollar.  Ask  your  dealer  for  this  "grand  cham- 
pion" .  .  .  made  by  the  company  that's  been  serving  the  farmer  since  1879! 


I  Barbed  Wire, 
I  Coiled  Baling  Wire, 
m  Poultry  Netting, 
?    Gates,  Corn  Cribs  and 
Cribbing,  Nails. 


NORTHWESTERN 
STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 

STERLING,  ILLINOIS 

Incorporated  — Northwestern  Barb  Wire  Company,  I  S79 


"Hereafter  you'll  be  rising  shortly  after 
I  do!" 
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NEWEST  IN  CREEP  FEEDING 
PAX  PIG  PALACE 

.  .  ,  gives  you  revolu- 
tionary, round  design- 
feeds  60  pigs.  Exclusive 
patented  Cone-over-Cone 
Agitators.  Made  of  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  steel, 
hardwood  platform 
and  skids.  Platform 
50"  x  50",  overall 
height  393A".  Start 
your  pigs  earlier 
on  solid  feeds— 
nsure  faster 

PIG  PALACE  5  bu.  capacity.  eai"s. 
PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  NL-41  Coldwoter,  Ohio 

•aoulactirers  ol  I  lull  line  el  feeding  and  «aterln[  equipment.  Also  ills- 
Vltwltd  lion  pliiU  el  Last  Mollee.  III..  Kansas  City.  Mo..t  Sioui  Fills,  5.0. 


SPRING  BEEF  FEEDERS 
400  HEREFORD  CALVES 

•  25  Bull  and  steer  calves  $2,400 

•  One  bull  and  24  heifer  calves  52,450 
Don't   miss  this   opportunity   for  fast  summer 
gains.   All  calves  sired  by   performance  tested 
bulls.    Accredited.   Delivered   free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 

Lynnwood  Road,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  WA  9-8881 
Member  A.  P.  H.  A. 


VACCINATE  and  BE  SAFE! 


COLORADO 

Veterinary  biological; 

Dependable  Protection! 

£*OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record   for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 


Local  D'altrs  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


SEND 
MOW 


fuee 

CATALOG 
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SOUTHERN  AREA 

Louisville:  Numbers  of  cattle  on 
feed  up  about  5%.  The  increase  con- 
sists mostly  of  steers  around  1,000 
lbs.  needing  more  finish.  There  is  a 
small  increase  of  heifers  on  feed. 
Stocker  supplies  moving  short  of  de- 
mand. Hogs  on  feed  for  market  are 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Lamb 
supply  down.  Good  demand  for  light- 
weight feeder  cattle.  Good  and  Choice 
are  selling  up  to  $26  per  cwt.,  with 
strongest  demand  for  Choice  quality. 
Demand  for  yearlings  not  as  keen, 
but  some  selling  up  to  240  lb.  Pros- 
pects for  small  grains  is  very  good. 
Outlook  for  pasture  at  this  time  is 
the  best  it  has  been  for  the  last  five 
years. 

Jackson:  Demand  has  been  good 
on  stockers  and  feeders  with  Good  to 
Choice  calves,  light  steers,  at  $24  to 
$27.  Comparable  heavy  steer  calves 
$23.50  to  $25.50.  Good  to  Choice  year- 
ling steers  $21.50  to  $23.50.  Heavy 
feeder  steers,  Good  to  Choice,  $20  to 
$23.  Heifers  selling  about  $2  under 
steers.  Good  bodied  medium  steer 
calves  $21  to  $23.50. 

Nashville:  Number  of  cattle  on 
feed  far  below  last  year.  Up  until 
Feb.  1st,  Corn  Belt  feeders  were  buy- 
ing warm-up  standard  and  low  Good 
feeders.  Since  market  declined  most 
of  these  kinds  are  going  to  packers 
at  $21  to  $23.50.  From  10  to  15% 
fewer  hogs  than  a  year  ago.  A  good 
25%  fewer  sheep  than  a  year  ago. 

Most  feeder  calves  grading  Good 
and  Choice  under  550  lbs.  are  going 
at  22  to  250  per  lb.  but  very  low  in 
volume.  These  being  absorbed  by 
local  farmers.  Some  yearlings  with 
flesh  going  into  feedlots  locally  at 
around  22  to  240.  Most  2-year-old  or 
older  cattle  carrying  flesh  are  going 
to  packers.  Little  or  no  support  from 
Corn  Belt  buyers.  Some  feeders 
carrying  flesh  up  to  Good  grade  going 
to  the  packers  at  $21  to  $23.50  cwt. 
Cattle  grubs  have  surely  taken  their 
toll  from  the  farmer's  pocket  in  Jan- 
uary and  February.  The  worst  cases 
are  being  discounted  by  packers  $1 
to  $2  per  cwt.  This  could  have  been 
prevented  by  spraying  last  fall  at  ap- 
proximately 400  per  head. 

Evansville:  Expect  some  decline  in 
cattle  receipts  in  April.  Hog  receipts 
in  April  should  run  very  close  to  1960 
level.  Numbers  of  sheep  and  flocks 
are  down.  Percentage  of  lamb  crop, 
from  all  reports,  is  good.  April  move- 
ment of  stocker  cattle  should  show 
an  increase  but  supply  is  limited.  No 
movement  in  sheep.  Feeder  pig  de- 
mand good,  supply  scarce. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Cincinnati:  About  the  same  num- 
ber of  cattle  on  feed  as  last  year. 
Many  lots  have  been  topped  before 
they  are  finished.  Hog  receipts  down 
with  most  lots  being  topped  in  order- 
ly fashion.  Demand  for  fed  lambs 
slow.  Feeder  pigs  continuing  in  rather 
strong  demand.  Feeder  cattle  demand 
slow. 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  esti- 
mated 3%  above  last  year.  Quite  a 
number  of  short-fed  cattle  coming  to 
market.  Choice  grade  rather  scarce. 
Estimate  4%  more  sows  to  farrow  this 
spring  than  last  year.  Hog  prices 
quite  stable.  Sheep  on  feed  estimated 
about  10%  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Lamb  prices  rather  depressed  and 
trade  sluggish.  Demand  for  feeder 
cattle  slow.  Not  much  change  in 
prices.  Feeder  lamb  demand  slow. 
Feeder  pigs  in  strong  demand  and 
prices  look  high.  Ample  corn  supply. 
Wheat  prospects  good. 
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Another  'copter  report  from  Kraft 


XL 


II 


GAINING  3  POUNDS  A  DAY 
WITH  KAFF-A 
BOOSTER  PELLETS ! 


Here's  another  successful  beef-feeding  report  obtained  by  a  Kraft  Flying  Farm  Re- 
porter. At  Todiway  Acres  Ranch,  Pike  Road,  Alabama,  they  have  a  commercial  and 
show  herd  of  2,900  Polled  Herefords,  including  CEK  Pawnee  Mixer,  one  of  the  top 
herd  sires  of  the  nation.  Manager  Bob  Gurley  reports  excellent  results  with  Kaff-A 
Booster  Pellets  made  by  Kraft. 

Nutritious  Kaff-A  milk  by-product  pellets  ". . .  helped  our  calves  make  the  unusual 
gain  of  3  pounds  a  day 'while  on  creep  feed,  and  also  helped  them  develop  that  fine 
show  bloom,"  says  Manager  Bob  Gurley. 

Gurley  also  reports:  "Now,  since  I  went  all-out  on  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets,  our  cattle 
are  doing  much  better.  They  take  on  more  feed,  digest  it  better  and  put  it  to  better 
use.  Kaff-A  proved  to  be  the  nutrition  we  needed  in  our  creep  feed  to  get  young  calves 
off  to  a  real  start  and  keep  them  gaining  steadily." 

Think  what  Kaff-A  can  mean  to  your  herd  and  your  profit — through  better  appear- 
ance, plenty  of  weight  for  age,  lower-cost  gains.  See  your  dealer. 


"CALVES  EAT  AND  GAIN  MORE,"  Manager  Bob 
Gurley  (above)  told  Kraft  Flying  Farm  Reporter  John 
Moseman.  "We  put  ten  calves  on  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets 
and  ten  calves  on  another  pellet  product.  The  calves  on 
Kaff-A  gained  3  pounds  a  day . . .  the  others  gained 
only  2  pounds.  So  I  put  all  our  calves  on  Kaff-A.  At 
five  months,  their  average  weight  was  375  pounds." 


EXCELLENT  APPEARANCE...  "These  show  cattl 
on  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  also  put  on  more  bloom  as  wel 
as  weight.  You  can  see  yourself  how  they're  smoother 
more  mellow,  with  no  lumps  and  no  patches.  In  fact 
I've  never  found  anything  else  that  gives  me  the  result 
I'm  getting  from  Kaff-A."  Only  Kaff-A  gives  both  th 
good  appearance  and  fast  gains  Gurley  wants. 
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ROGRESSIVE   KRAFT  FEED  DEALER, 

IcMillan  Lane  (right)  of  Brunson  Milling  Company, 
lontgomery,  Alabama,  tells  Kraft  Reporter  John 
Toseman  about  the  results  Todiway  Acres  Ranch  has  had 
'ith  KafT-A  Booster  Pellets.  Brunson  sells  large  qualiti- 
es of  Kraft  milk  by-products  to  Todiway  Acres  Ranch 
nd  other  farmers  throughout  the  Montgomery  area. 


KAFF-A 

BOOSTER  PELLETS 

A  MILK  BY-PRODUCT  FEED  BOOSTER  BY 

KRAFT 


the  same  people  who  bring  you  Velveeta 
cheese  spread  and  Miracle  Whip  salad  dressing 

KRAFT  FOODS  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 

Chicago  •  New  York  •  Garland,  Texas  •  San  Francisco 


CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Current 
supply  of  cattle  on  feed  mostly  medi- 
um grades  of  steers.  Heifer  crop  still 
30  days  away  from  being  ready.  Most 
cattle  being  marketed  lacking  finish 
for  their  quality,  but  carrying  weights 
of  1,150  to  1,200  lbs.  in  many  cases. 
Supply  of  Choice  steers  short  and  no 
evidence  of  increase  soon.  Hog  sup- 
ply appears  about  like  that  of  a  month 
ago.  Spring  farrowing  generally  re- 
ported to  be  good  with  not  much 
death  loss.  Looks  like  April  hog  re- 
ceipts might  be  light.  Most  of  fed 
sheep  crop  has  been  moved. 

Supply  of  thin  feeder  yearlings,  si- 
lage type  feeders,  and  light  calves 
continues  to  be  short.  Bulk  of  feeders 
moving  in  the  $21.50  to  $23  range, 
with  good  steer  calves  weighing  500 
lbs.  around  $24.50  to  $25.50.  Buyers 
holding  back  on  laying  in  cattle  for 
grass  programs  as  they  expect  fed 
cattle  market  to  be  lower  this  fall  and 
winter.  No  activity  on  feeder  lambs. 
Feeders  this  winter  not  very  happy 
about  the  market  on  their  winter  fed 
crop.  Supply  of  corn  adequate.  Very 
little  indication  of  moisture  being  a 
problem.  Some  advance  in  price  re- 
ported, with  sales  at  $1.12  to  $1.15  in 
the  country.  Small  acreage  of  wheat 
looks  good.  Hay  supply  adequate. 

Chicago:  Cattle  on  feed  up  5%. 
Hogs  same  as  a  year  ago.  Sheep  5% 
fewer  than  last  year.  Demand  for 
feeder  cattle  is  slow;  extremely  slow 
for  feeder  lambs. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

S.  St.  Joseph:  Cattle  on  feed  same 
as  a  year  ago.  Hogs  15%  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Sheep  about  5Tc  more. 
Feeder  demand  is  relatively  good, 
especially  for  lightweight  cattle. 
However,  the  bulk  of  cattle  available 
are  carrying  quite  a  bit  of  flesh.  Bulk 
of  the  lightweight  steer  calves  are 
bringing  from  $28  to  $32,  with  the 
fleshy  500  lb.  calves  around  $26; 
heifer  calves  selling  from  $2  to  $3 
less.  Good  to  Choice  steer  yearlings 
selling  from  $24  to  $26  with  the 
feeder-weight  steers  of  same  quality 
$23  to  $24.  Native  feeder  lambs  in 
good  demand,  bringing  from  $15  to 
$16.  Very  slow  demand  for  breeding 
ewes. 

WESTERN  RANGE 

Ogden:  The  supply  of  cattle  and 
lambs  is  way  down  under  past  years. 
Cattle  that  would  normally  stay  in 
this  country  were  shipped  out  last 
fall  due  to  lack  of  range  feed.  The 
weather  has  been  dry  all  winter  and 
the  water  supply  will  be  serious. 
Plenty  of  feed  for  cattle  and  lambs 
in  the  feedlots  due  to  the  shortage  of 
numbers  on  feed.  Ewes  now  on  the 
desert  being  fed  and  water  has  been 
hauled  for  some  time.  Idaho  lambs  on 
feed  have  been  cleaned  up.  Southern 
Utah  has  15,000  to  sell;  in  a  normal 
year  there  would  be  50,000  to  sell. 
The  Imperial  Valley  has  100,000  to 
125,000  old  crop  lambs  left  unsold  as 
of  early  March. 

With  the  shortage  of  lambs  left  in 
southern  Utah,  there  will  be  very 
little  movement  of  shearing  lambs  to 
the  East.  The  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  area 
has  been  dry  and  those  lambs  could 
move  two  to  three  weeks  early.  From 
Fresno  north  to  Willows  there  has 
been  plenty  of  rain  and  those  lambs 
could  move  fat  and  later  in  the  sea- 
son. No  prices  have  been  established 
either  on  the  fat  or  feeder  spring 
lambs.  The  Arizona  spring  lambs 
have  had  a  wonderful  season  and 
started  moving  around  the  15th  of 
March. 
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Cattle 


Poor  Bull  Makes  You  Poor 

Underfed  bulls  were  not  ready  for 
service  until  20  months  of  age  which 
is  eight  months  later  than  normal- 
fed  bulls,  according  to  a  bull  fertility 
study  by  N.  L.  VanDemark,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  During  the  next  four 
years  of  service,  the  underfed  bulls 
consistently  produced  40%  less  se- 
men. After  test  bulls  reached  matur- 
ity, their  rations  were  switched  but 
the  fertility  lag  continued. 

Underfeeding  later  in  life  did  not 
impair  the  fertility  of  bulls  that  had 
been  properly  fed  and  cared  for  dur- 
ing early  months  of  their  lives.  The 
study  indicates  that  poor  rations 
permanently  impair  sexual  develop- 
ment of  bulls.  These  sexually  stunted 
bulls  "get  by"  in  servicing  small 
herds  but  they  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  technology  of  animal 
production.  In  artificial  breeding,  for 
example,  some  bulls  service  up  to 
100,000  cows  per  year. 

Rations  for  4-H  Calves 

What's  a  good  ration  for  a  4-H  Club 
calf?  Homegrown  feeds  properly  bal- 
anced with  protein  and  mineral  sup- 
plements will  produce  the  most  satis- 
factory gains  at  the  most  reasonable 
cost.  Here  are  five  possible  rations 
for  a  500-pound  steer  or  heifer  calf 
on  full-feed  as  developed  by  Dave 
Williams,  University  of  Nebraska.  As 
a  rule,  a  calf  on  full-feed  usually  con- 
sumes about  2  lbs.  of  concentrate 
(grain  and  protein  supplement  daily) 
for  each  100  lbs.  body  weight. 

Ration  #1— Corn,  9  lbs.;  alfalfa  hay 
(good  quality,  green  and  leafy)  6  lbs. 

Ration  #2  — Corn,  8V2  lbs.;  40% 
protein  supplement,  V2  lb.;  alfalfa  hay 
(average  quality)  6  lbs. 

Ration  #3— Corn,  8  bs.;  40%  pro- 
tein supplement,  1  lb.;  mixed  hay  (al- 
falfa and  brome  or  prairie)  6  lbs. 

Ration  #4 — Corn,  7  lbs.;  40%  pro- 
tein supplement,  2  lbs.  prairie  hay  (or 
bromegrass)  6  lbs. 

Ration  #5  — Ground  ear  corn,  10 
lbs.;  40%  protein  supplement,  1  lb.; 
alfalfa  hay  (average  quality)  4  lbs. 

In  beef  rations,  11  lbs.  of  milo  will 
give  about  the  same  results  as  10  lbs. 
of  corn.  Both  corn  and  milo  should 
be  rolled  or  coarsely  ground  for  best 
results.  Barley,  oats  and  dried  beet 
pulp  may  be  substituted  pound  for 
pound  for  corn.  Barley  and  beet  pulp 
should  not  comprise  over  one-half  the 
total  concentrate;  oats  only  a  third. 

Live  Stock  Loading  Tips 

Improper  loading  of  live  stock  into 
trucks  is  a  major  cause  of  shipping 
injuries  and  costs  producers  millions 
of  dollars  each  year.  Here  are  loading 
recommendations  given  by  Kenneth 
Egertson,  Minnesota  marketing  spe- 
cialist: 

•  For  a  stock  truck  with  an  18- 
foot  floor,  load  either  36  hogs  aver- 
aging 225  pounds;  11  cattle  weighing 
1,000  pounds  each,  or  48  sheep  averag- 
ing 100  pounds  apiece. 

•  For  a  semi-trailer  with  a  36- 
foot  floor,  load  either  72  hogs,  22  fat 
cattle  or  about  98  sheep. 

•  Put  a  partition  between  each  spe- 
cies of  live  stock  if  more  than  one 
kind  is  on  the  same  truck. 

•  Sort  the  stock  several  hours  be- 
fore shipment.  If  possible,  move  ani- 
mals to  holding  pens  near  the  load- 
ing chute  ahead  of  time  to  help  them 
get  used  to  surroundings. 

•  Hold  back  the  last  grain  feed  for 
cattle  just  before  shipping  and  fill 
them  up  on  dry  hay.  With  hogs  going 
a  short  distance,  omit  the  last  feeding. 

Rumen  Bacteria  Cause  Bloat? 

Bloated  cattle  in  feedlots  may 
be  the  victims  of  a  population  ex- 
plosion by  the  "bugs"  in  their  own 
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stomachs,  according  to  USDA 
scientists.  Starchy  rations  and 
ample  protein  supplements  which 
encourage  lactic-acid  producing 
bacteria  to  multiply  by  the  billions 
are  thought  to  be  the  cause.  These 
bacteria  produce  a  sticky,  ropy 
slime,  which  blocks  release  of  gas- 
es, thus  causing  bloat.  So  .  .  .  now 
researchers  are  hunting  a  remedy. 

Will  Iodine  Cure  Foot  Rot? 

Minerals  containing  organic  iodine, 
force-fed,  have  been  giving  good  re- 
sults in  preventing  and  curing  foot 
rot  in  cattle.  There  is  no  experimental 
evidence  to  prove  or  disprove  this 
treatment.  Sounds  worthy  of  a  try! 


Sheep 


"Well,  what  do  you  know — the  first  sign  of 
Spring!  !" 


Lamb  Earlier:  Creep  Feed 

Early  lambing  and  creep  feeding 
are  the  "gold  dust  twins"  of  sheep 
profits.  Switch  to  earlier  lambing 
(before  February  20)  so  fast-grow- 
ing lambs  can  reach  market  weights 
by  mid-June  when  prices  hit  their 
peak.  Creep  feed  lambs  on  grain,  so 
they'll  gain  faster.  R.  M.  Jordan, 
University  of  Minnesota,  recently 
compared  four  different  feeding  sys- 
tems for  lambs  and  ewes  over  a  62- 
day  period. 

Most  economical  gains,  he  found, 
came  from  creep  feeding  lambs  a 
mixture  of  9  parts  grain  and  1  part 
soybean  meal,  with  ewes  fed  an  all- 
roughage  diet.  These  lambs  gained 


boost  weight  gains  up 
pressure  spraying 

Grubs,  flies  and  other  insects  can  eat  up 
your  livestock  profits  by  causing  weight 
losses  as  high  as  10%,  unless  you've  learned 
the  benefits  of  John  Bean  high  pressure 
spraying.  High  pressure  drives  the  spray 
through  thick,  matted  hair  .  .  .  thoroughly 
wets  the  hide  for  most  effective  treatment. 

There's  no  rough  handling,  no  cause  for  in-  J 
jury  or  excited  livestock  which  could  further 
cut  your  gains.  Penetrating  spray  has 
greater  effectiveness  against  insect  bites  and 
insect-borne  diseases. 

John  Bean  high  pressure  sprayers,  availa- 
ble in  a  wide  selection  of  power,  capacities  I 
and  mounting  options,  are  ideal  for  apply-  | 
ing  the  new  systemics  or  other  livestock 
sprays.  They  are  unequalled  for  quality, 
versatility  and  spraying  effectiveness. 


Get  those  grubs . 
add  extra  profits 

with  ^BCAISf 


High  Pressure  Spraying 

Evidence  proves  that  high  pressure  spray- 
ing of  livestock  can  easily  increase  hide  val- 1 
ue  one  hundred  per  cent  and  increase  daily  I 
weight  gain  by  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  more  I 
per  head.  When  you  consider  your  small  I 
investment  in  a  John  Bean  High  Pressure 
Sprayer,  you  can't  afford  NOT  to  do  the  I 
best  livestock  spraying  job  possible.  For  the  j 
best,  most  effective  spraying,  see  your  John 
Bean  dealer. 
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.61  pounds  per  day  at  a  feed  cost  of 
$9.91  per  100  pounds  gain.  Another 
group  in  which  lambs  were  creep- 
fed  and  ewes  received  grain  did  gain 
a  bit  faster  (.64  pounds  per  day)  but 
feed  costs  went  up  to  $11.24  per  100 
pounds  gain.  Where  ewes  received 
grain  and  lambs  were  not  creep-fed, 
daily  gain  averaged  .46  pounds  per 
day;  only  .36  pounds  for  a  lot  in  which 
neither  practice  was  followed.  Both 
lots  had  feed  costs  of  $11  per  100 
pounds  gain. 

Antibiotic  fortified  salt  fed  to  ewes 
60  days  prior  to  lambing  on  five  Idaho 
sheep  ranches  resulted  in  a  50%  re- 
duction in  abortions  and  a  75%  re- 
duction in  losses  from  scours,  reports 


Dr.  James  W.  Bailey,  University  of 
Idaho.  The  antibiotic  was  Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline  which  was  added  to 
trace  mineralized  salt  to  provide  each 
ewe  with  0.5  milligrams  per  pound 
of  body  weight.  Each  ewe  consumed 
about  0.03  pounds  of  the  antibiotic 
fortified  salt  daily  under  practical 
pasture  conditions. 

At  the  Eggert  Brothers  Ranch,  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho,  3,700  ewes  were  on 
test,  2,500  of  which  received  anti- 
biotic-fortified salt  and  1,200  acted 
as  controls.  In  the  control  group,  1.5% 
of  the  ewes  aborted,  but  only  0.6% 
abortions  occurred  among  ewes  on 
treated  salt.  The  Eggerts  reported 
7.8%  scours  in  the  control  group  as 
compared  with  2%  scours  among 
ewes  on  Aureomycin. 

Use  this  blueprint  for  next  year's 
lamb  crop. 


$10  per  Sow  Space 

A  good,  fully-equipped  farrowing 
house  for  raising  hogs  in  confinement 
costs  about  $300  per  sow  space,  re- 
ports Roy  Van  Arsdall,  USDA  econo- 
mist, University  of  Illinois.  On  the 
basis  of  four  litters  per  year  with  an 
average  saving  of  7%  pigs  per  litter, 
this  cost  amounts  to  about  $10  per 
market  hog  produced.  The  finishing 
house  also  costs  about  $10  per  market 
hog.  This  is  figured  by  assigning  a 
cost  of  $2.50  per  sq.  ft.  and  alloting 
10  sq.  ft.  per  hog  and  allowing  4  to  5 
months  to  finish  a  bunch  of  hogs.  If 
you  finish  500  hogs  a  year,  you  can 
expect  to  invest  about  $10,000  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  feeders  and  waterers. 


"I  know  you  want  to  help  cut  down  on 
expenses,  Beaman,  but  I'm  afraid  this  isn't 
the  answer!" 


Breed  to  Reduce  Backfat 

Selective  breeding  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  backfat  on  hogs,  according 
to  a  six-year  test  at  South  Dakota 
State  College.  Swine  researcher  J.  W. 
McCarty  started  selection  within  a 
Duroc  inbred  line  in  1953.  Each  sea- 
son, boars  and  gilts  were  saved  for 
breeding  on  the  basis  of  less  backfat. 

In  comparing  1953  results  with 
1959,  McCarty  found  that  backfat  was 
reduced  .17  inches  for  boars,  .18 
inches  for  gilts,  and  .14  inches  for 
barrows.  Greater  body  length  was 
also  a  factor  in  selection  and  during 
the  six-year  period  average  carcass 
length  increased  from  28.8  to  29.9 
inches.  Loin  eye  measurements  im- 
proved, too. 

Pigs  Like  60°  Weather 

Baby  pigs  can  tolerate  a  wide  tem- 
perature range  —  from  45  to  90°  — 
without  affecting  growth  rate,  appe- 
tite or  feed  efficiency  adversely.  Ag 
Engineer  D.  W.  Mangold  of  Iowa 
State  University  reports  that  pigs 
gained  faster  and  more  efficiently 
from  50  pounds  to  market  weight 
when  the  temperature  was  close  to 
'60°.  These  pigs  gained  0.35  lb.  more 
per  head  per  day  than  pigs  housed  in 
30°  quarters.  The  "cold"  pigs  also  re- 
quired 0.8  lb.  more  feed  for  each 
pound  of  gain.  Both  groups  ate  about 
the  same  amount  of  feed  per  day. 

Pigs  from  50  to  100  lbs.  in  housing 
where  temperature  averaged  95° 
gained  0.3  lb.  less  per  head  per  day 
than  the  60°  pigs,  but  they  consumed 
slightly  less  (0.1  lb.)  of  feed  per 
pound  of  gain.  Daily  feed  consump- 
tion was  about  1  lb.  per  head  per  day 
less  than  the  60°  pigs.  Temperatures 
approaching  body  heat,  such  as  95'  , 
reduced  rates  of  gain  on  50  to  100- 
pound  pigs  by  reducing  appetite.  At 
freezing  temperatures,  pigs  grow 
slower  because  more  of  their  feed  is 
used  as  "fuel"  to  keep  their  bodies 
warm. 

Hog  Pasture  vs.  Concrete 

Pasture  feeding  of  hogs  has  some 
slight  advantages  over  feeding  hogs 
on  concrete-floors,  according  to  birth- 
to-market  tests  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  C.  E.  Barnhart,  swine  spe- 
cialist, reports  as  follows:  Pigs  on  le- 
gume pasture  gained  1.46  lbs.  daily 
from  weaning  to  200  lbs.;  consumed 
329.7  lbs.  of  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  at 
a  cost  of  $9.83  per  cwt. 

A  similar  lot  of  pigs  fed  on  con- 
crete floors  on  the  same  ration  gained 
1.65  lbs.  daily;  ate  340.6  lbs.  of  feed 
per  100  lbs.  gain  at  a  cost  of  $10.50  per 
cwt.  Thus,  pasture  feeding  was  fa- 
vored at  about  $1  per  hog,  or  a  feed 
saving  of  67£  per  100  lbs.  gain.  If  le- 
gume pasture  could  carry  20  hogs  per 
acre,  the  pasture  would  be  worth 
about  $20  in  terms  of  feed  saved. 


to  10%,  increase  hide  values  as  much  as  100% 


EXCLUSIVE  John  BEAN  FEATURES  MAKE  THE  BIG  DIFFERENCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  John  BEAN  LINE 


RUGGED  John  BEAN  PUMPS 

Famous  for  dependable  service  and 
low  maintenance.  Fully  enclosed,  oil- 
bath  lubricated,  minimum  of  moving 
parts.  Positive  displacement  to  han- 
dle emulsions,  wettable  powders, 
suspensions. 


10  MOUNTING 
TYPES 
AVAILABLE 
INCLUDING  .  . 


EXCLUSIVE  SAPPHITE  CYLINDERS 

John  Bean  pumps  feature  Sapphite 
cylinders  ...  so  hard  they  resist  wear 
and  corrosion  from  the  most  abrasive 
spray  materials.  Designed  to  last  the 
lifetime  of  the  rugged  pump. 


"BEAN-BOND"  TANKS  AND  BOOMS 

Special  "plastic-lining"  process 
prevents  corrosion,  assures  longer 
tank  and  boom  life,  resists  chipping  or 
peeling.  Test-proven  for  greater  resist- 
ance to  all  types  of  spray  materials. 


skid  mounted 


3  to  60  gallons  per  minute 
10  to  1,000  gallon  tank  sizes 
Pressures  up  to  800  p.s.i. 

You  can  choose  the  sprayer  to  fit  your  exact  spraying 
requirements  from  the  complete  John  Bean  line.  Pump 
Capacity,  tank  size,  mounting,  accessories,  etc.  are  a 
matter  of  choice.  You  can  even  have  the  weed  or  row 
crop  boom  and  spray  gun  of  your  choice  to  make  your 
John  Bean  high  pressure  sprayer  an  all-around,  all- 
purpose  unit.  Free  literature  available  on  request. 


ALL-AROUND  VERSATILITY  ...  NO  IDLE  TIME  FOR  YOUR  John  BEAN  HIGH  PRESSURE  SPRAYER 


You'll  spread  the  cost  of 
your  John  Bean  sprayer 
over  a  wide  range  of 
spraying  applications 
around  the  farm  and 
ranch.  No  other  equip- 
ment can  do  so  many 
jobs  so  well. 


SPRAY  TREES 


PROTECT  GARDENS 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


KILL  FLIES, 
MOSQUITOES 


CONTROL  WEEDS  AND  BRUSH 
CLEAN  TRUCKS  &  IMPLEMENTS 
SPRAY  WATER  SOLUBLE  PAINTS 
DISINFECT  BUILDINGS 
SPRAY  ROW  CROPS 
CONTROL  ROAD  DUST 
EMERGENCY  FIRE  PROTECTION 


NEW,  VERSATILE  John  BEAN  HI-CROP 

New  John  Bean  Hi-Crop  Sprayer  is  the  ultimate  in  versatility  for 
the  producer  with  a  wide  variety  of  spraying  jobs  to  do.  The  8-row 
spray  boom  on  this  self-propelled  sprayer  has  a  height  adjustment 
from  one  to  nine  feet,  is  ideal  for  spraying  corn  in  all  growth  stages, 
for  weed  control  and  most  liquid  nitrogen  and  mixed  fertilizer  appli- 
cations. Choice  of  four  pumps  to  handle  any  job  —  including  live- 
stock spraying  —  where  dependable,  high  pressure  performance  is 
required.  Wide  choice  of  boom,  hose,  gun  and  other  accessories.  Get 
full  details  from  your  John  Bean  dealer.  Free  literature  on  request. 


DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

LANSING ,  MICHIGAN  •  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA  •  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA® 
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CHOOSE  FROM 
NOT  1  -  NOT  2 


BUT  3 

NEW  FORAGE  MASTER 
SELF  UNLOADERS 

ONE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 


3  beater  72"  sides,  2  beater  48"  sides,  1  beater  21"  sides. 

Whether  you  farm  50  acres  or  500,  there  is  now  a  Forage  Master  Self-un- 
loading Forage  Box  to  handle  any  job.  Many  farmers  use  2  or  even  3  boxes 
to  adequately  mechanize  the  feedlot  and  forage  harvesting. 

The  new  1961  line  provides  such  features  as 
extra  large  capacity^  (83"  wide  inside,  16  ft. 
loDg.  including  cross  conveyor),  1  ton  per  min- 
ute unloading,  with  big  16"  diameter  auger 
that  assures  simple  positive  action  for  front 
end  unloading  into  grain  elevators,  blowers  or 
bunk  feeders.  72"  and  48"  models  break  down 
to  21"  quickly  and  easily. 


REAR  END  UNLOADING,  TOO 

The  new  low  priced  rear  unloading  kit  makes 
unloading  into  trench  silos  and  the  handling 
of  baled  hay  easy  (2  upper  beaters  are  re- 
movable for  loading  with  bale  throwers).  For 
further  details  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


KASTEN  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Dept.  NL,  Allentown,  Wisconsin 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the  Forage  Master  Self- 
unloaders. 

Name   


(  FORAGE ) 


MASTER 


Address 
City   


MEN  PAST 40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Dept.  B5340,       Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


VICTOR  2  oz.  AUTOMATIC 


Automatic  outfit  saves  time," 
money.  Set  for  doses  from  V2 
to  2  fl.  oz.  Ideal  for  Phenothi- 
azine  drenches.  One  shot 
treatment  for  sheep,  cattle. 
AT  DEALERS  or  S3I.50  (plus  $1  postage) 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
151  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
Complete  catalog  on  request. 


OLD  LEG  SORES 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications 
may  heal  many  old  leg  sores  due 
to  venous  congestion  of  varicose 
veins,  leg  swelling  or  injuries.  Send 
TODAY  for  a  FREE  BOOK  and 
full -refund  Trial  Plan. 

NP  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

740  N.  Rush  Street,  Chicago  XI,  III. 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Easily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  II  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  — $3.65,  1 00  —  $5,00. 
200— $8.35,  500— $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
—$2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored  tag  prices. 

|f£etctium 


DEPT.  32F 


CO. 

IAKE  LUZERNE,  N.Y. 


VETERINARY  MEDICINE,  by  D.  C. 

Blood  and  J.  A.  Henderson,  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  Guelph,  Canada.  A 
technical  book  written  primarily  for  stu- 
dents of  veterinary  medicine  although  it 
will  be  valuable  to  practicing  veter- 
inarians and  other  field  workers.  Divided 
into  two  sections;  General  Medicine  and 
Special  Medicine.  The  Williams  &  Wil- 
kins  Co.,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland.  Copy- 

right  1960.  Price:  $15.00.  

You  Need  a  Good 
HOLDING  GATE  to 
VACCINATE- EAR  MARK 

CASTRATE-DEHORN 
Make  Your  Own  With 
i  HOLD-TITE 
„  CATTLE  CHUTE  GATE  HARDWARE 
v  Suggested   Gate   Design   and  Assembly 
1*  Instructions   sent  with   each  set. 

Write  for  Details  and  Price 
MAY  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  N4 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


□  Approved  Practices  in  Feeds 
and  Feeding 

—By  D.  W.  Cassard.  200  pages,  8 
tables,  84  illustrations,  5  graphs; 
1959;  $3.  First  part  of  the  book  is  a 
general  discussion  of  feeding  practices 
and  principles,  followed  by  chapters 
on  feeding  beef  cattle,  sheep,  dairy 
cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 


Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  ad- 
vertisement and  mail  with  check, 
money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 
The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Box  594-LSP 
Danville,  Illinois 

Name   

Address   


Select  Hogs  for  Profit 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Eleven) 


Heritabilities  of  Swine  Traits 

Trait  Heritability 
Environmental 

Litter  Size  at  Birth   5-15% 

Litter  Size  at  Weaning   10-15 

Pig  Weight  at  Weaning 

(56  days)    5-10 

Litter  Weight  at  Weaning 

(56  days)    10-15 

Hereditary 
Avg.  Daily  Gain,  Weaning 

to  Market   25-30 

Feed  Efficiency    25-30 

Type  and  Market  Scores....  25-30 

Carcass  Length   50-60 

Backfat  Thickness   40-50 

Loin-eye  Area   30-40% 

portant  money-making  traits:  (1) 
litter  size  at  birth;  (2)  average  daily 
gain  from  weaning  to  market;  (3) 
feed  efficiency;  (4)  type  and  market 
scores;  and  (5)  loin-eye  area. 

The  heritability  estimate  for  litter 
size  at  birth  may  be  a  bit  optimistic. 
Some  studies  indicate  it  may  be  as 
low  as  2  to  8%.  This  doesn't  mean, 
however,  that  you  should  forget  this 
trait  in  your  selection  program.  That 
would  be  unwise,  because  perhaps  no 
other  trait  contributes  more  heavily 
to  your  swine  profits  than  this  one — 
you  need  at  least  six  pigs  per  litter 
under  most  conditions  before  you 
even  have  a  chance  at  a  profit!  The 
low  heritability  does  mean,  however, 
that  you  shouldn't  by-pass  pigs  out 
of  rapid-and-efficient-gaining  litters 
of  9  to  12  pigs  in  favor  of  pigs  out  of 
litters  of  13  to  16  pigs  that  may  make 
less  rapid  and  efficient  gains. 

You  can  do  more  towards  increas- 
ing litter  size  at  birth  through  alter- 
ing and  adjusting  environment  (Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producer,  De- 
cember, 1960)  than  you  can  by  ge- 
netic selection.  But,  these  gains  are 
not  passed  on  to  the  next  generation. 
Even  the  small  heritability  of  litter 
size  permits  you  to  exert  enough  se- 
lection to  hold  what  you  already 
have  genetically — or  slightly  improve 
it — while  you  increase  it  mainly  by 
feeding  and  management  practices. 

Pigs  with  the  genetic  ability  to 
make  rapid  gains  from  weaning  to 
market  are  essential  to  top  swine 
profits.  Pigs  that  gain  1.6  pounds  per 
day  as  compared  with  those  that  gain 
1.2  pounds  will  go  to  market  about  a 
month  earlier;  they  will  tie-up  feed- 
ing facilities  about  30  days  less  and 
reduce  chances  for  losses  from  dis- 
eases and  other  such  hazards  by  a 
month.  This  is  good  business  in  any 
live  stock  enterprise! 

Gain  Heritability  is  High 

Average  daily  gain  responds  rather 
fast  to  selection  since  the  heritability 
for  this  trait  is  fairly  high.  Let's  see 
just  how  heritability  does  work.  If 
your  herd  average  is  1.2  pounds  per 
day  and  you  can  select  boars  and  gilts 
that  gain  1.6  pounds,  you  can  expect 
an  average  daily  gain  of  about  1.3 
pounds  as  your  herd  average  in  the 
next  generation.  It  comes  about  this 
way.  In  selecting  the  1.6-pound 
gainers,  you  "reached"  for  an  in- 
crease of  0.4  pound  daily.  Part  of  this 
0.4-pound  advantage  is  due  to  gene 
differences  (heredity)  and  part  to 
environment.  The  heritability  esti- 
mate of  25  to  30%  tells  us  that  about 
27%  of  this  0.4-pound  advantage  is 
due  to  gene  differences.  Thus,  0.1 
pound  of  this  0.4-pound  advantage  is 
due  to  heredity  (0.4  lb.  x  27%  =  0.108 
lb.).  We  have  made  a  0.1  pound  gain 
in  average  daily  gain  by  selection; 
and  we  can  add  this  to  the  herd  aver- 
age of  1.2  pounds  to  give  a  herd  aver- 
age of  1.3  pounds  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

With  about  80%  of  hog-production 
costs  represented  by  feed,  improved 


feed  efficiency  offers  a  major  means 
of  increasing  swine  profits  through 
reducing  production  costs.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  put  100  50-pound  feeder 
pigs  in  lot,  it  will  take  7  Y2  tons  more 
feed  to  finish  them  to  an  average 
weight  of  200  pounds  with  a  feed  ef- 
ficiency of  400  pounds  of  feed  per  100 
pounds  of  gain  as  compared  with  only 
300  pounds  of  feed.  If  you  pay  30  per 
pound  for  feed,  the  poorer  feed  effi- 
ciency would  cost  you  an  additional 
$450  —  the  total  return  from  15  of 
your  200-pound  market  hogs,  priced 
at  $15  per  cwt.! 

Fortunately,  feed  efficiency  re- 
sponds fairly  fast  to  selection.  Con- 
sider the  following  example: 
Avg.  of  herd..400  lbs.  feed/100  lbs. 
Avg.  of  re-  gain, 
placements  ..350  lbs. 

50  lbs.  "reach"  or 
selection  differ- 
entia] 
Heritability  ..x30% 

15  lbs.  =  gain  made 
by  selection. 
Expected  performance  of  next  gen- 
eration: 

(a)  If  boars  and  gilts  are  selected: 
400  lbs.  -  15  lbs.  =  385  lbs. 

feed/100  lbs.  gain. 

(b)  If  only  boars  are  selected: 
400  lbs.  -  7.5  lbs.  =  392.5  lbs. 

feed/100  lbs.  gain. 
In  just  a  few  generations  of  selec- 
tion, a  remarkable  improvement  can 
be  made  in  the  pounds  of  feed  re- 
quired to  make  a  pound  of  gain — and 
each  pound  of  feed  saved  is  additional 
profit. 

Select  Hogs  for  Profit 

No  matter  how  good  fertility  and 
rate  and  economy  of  gain  are,  your 
hogs  can't  return  top  profits  unless 
they  are  market-toppers  for  type  and 
conformation  and  will  cut  out  a  high 
proportion  of  lean  meat.  It's  encour- 
aging to  know  that  heritabilities  for 
these  traits  are  also  high  enough  to 
respond  readily  to  selection. 

The  30  to  40%  heritability  for  loin 
eye  area  indicates  that  the  average 
swine  producer  can  increase  this  trait 
rather  rapidly  by  selecting  breeding 
stock  from  lines  that  consistently  cut 
carcasses  with  large  loin  eyes. 

That  type  does  respond  to  selection 
is  quite  evident  from  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  hog  type  in  this 
country  —  chuffy,  overly  fat  "cob 
rollers;"  to  big,  rangy,  "cat  hammed" 
hogs;  to  an  intermediate  meat  type. 
It  appears  that  we  can  shift  hog  type 
in  almost  any  direction  we  see  fit; 
and,  currently,  we  need  to  be  work- 
ing harder  to  complete  the  shift  to 
genuine  meat  type  so  as  to  put  pork 
in  a  better  competitive  position. 

In  going  after  performance  factors, 
such  as  rate  of  gain  and  feed  effi- 
ciency, in  your  selection  program, 
don't  overlook  type  and  quality.  You 
need  them  all.  Select  your  breeding 
stock  like  you  select  your  new  car — 
first,  evaluate  the  engine  for  horse- 
power and  miles  per  gallon  (fertility, 
average  daily  gain,  feed  efficiency) 
and  then  cast  a  critical  eye  over  the 
chrome  trim  and  lines  (meat-type, 
symmetry  and  balance,  and  quality). 

Next  time  you  go  to  a  sale  of  per- 
formance tested  stock,  remember 
both  the  engine  and  the  chrome;  and 
you  will  bring  home  a  real  herd  im- 
prover. 


Annual  Meetings 

APRIL 

6— Tri-Stote      Livestock  Credit 
Corp.,  Son  Froncisco,  Calif. 
12 — Evansville    Producers  Commis- 
sion  Assn.,   Inc.,  Vanderburgh 
County  (Ind.)  Rural  Center. 
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"You  should  see  how  husky 


my  calves.  I  wouldn't  think  of 


This  bull,  K.B.  Tiberius  36th,  typifies  the  stress  being  placed  on  quality  cattle 
In  the  Bluestem  country.  Proved  out  at  the  Armour  Beef  Cattle  Improvement  stud  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  the  bull  was  purchased  last  year  by  the  K.  S.  Adams  Ranch,  Foraker, 
Okla.,  where  he  is  being  used  to  artificially  inseminate  up  to  1,000   cows  a  year. 

Bluestem  Pastures 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirty-two) 


than  that  of  Eureka,  Kansas,  and  53 
days  less  than  that  at  Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma.  That  cuts  materially  the 
period  from  green  grass  to  green 
grass,  and  cheapens  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  feeder  calf. 

Another  thing:  Early  calves  from 
bluestem  pastures  are  big  growthy 
fellows,  and  the  owners  find  they  can 
get  them  sold  before  big  runs  from 
colder  areas  push  prices  down  in 
slower  years.  A  large  number  of 
calves  from  the  Osage  now  go  to 
northern  feeders  who  want  cattle 
early  to  use  hayfield  aftermath  and 
graze  off  late  cuttings  of  brome  and 
alfalfa. 

Osage  Cowmen  Test  Performance 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  graz- 
ing area  has-put  so  much  stress  as  the 
Osage  on  improvement  in  cattle  qual- 
ity. Stockmen  there  are  using  all  the 
new  scientific  information  to  make 
their  calves  better.  Mike  Friend,  who 
with  his  son  Bill,  runs  a  500-cow 
purebred  herd  of  Herefords,  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  on  a  herd  testing 
program.  Every  calf  dropped  on  his 
ranch  is  marked  at  birth  and  weighed 
individually  at  weaning.  The  cow  that 
weans  a  light  one  is  replaced  by  a 
heifer  that  really  pulled  down  the 
scales  when  weaned. 

The  lighter  heifers  are  sold  for 
beef.  Bulls  that  are  underweight  are 
steered.  A  disinterested  grading  com- 
mittee then  judges  calves  that  re- 
main for  conformation  and  throws 
out  the  ones  that  are  lacking  in  type 
—bulls  and  heifers  alike.  Only  those 
that  get  by  the  grading  committee, 
which   always  includes  men  from 


The  Market  Trend 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 
Heifers,  choice 
Heifers,  good 
Cows,  commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows  (330-400) 
Lambs,  choice 
Lambs,  good 
Feeder  lambs 
Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 
Wheat,  No.  2,  hard 
Oats.  No.  2,  white 
Cottonseed  meal.  41% 
Soybean  meal,  44% 
Linseed  meal,  34% 
Tankage,  60% 
Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 


,  Beef 

Prime  700/800» 
Choice  600/700a 

i  Good 

1    Veal,  choice 
l.amb 

I     Prime  45/55* 
Choice  55/65* 
Pork 

)     Loins  8/12* 
Butts  4/8* 
Hams,  smk.  12/18* 
Picnics,  smk.  4/8* 

.  Lard  1  *  cartons 


Mar. 

Month 

Year 

1961 

Ago 

Ago 

$27  50 

$28  88 

$28  38 

25.62 

27.02 

26  38 

24.12 

25.45 

24.65 

25.38 

26.78 

26.52 

16.25 

15.95 

16T5 

19.32 

19.80 

21.25 

29.50 

25.00 

31.30 

24.45 

24.75 

25.25 

18.92 

18.02 

14.00 

16.95 

15.10 

11.95 

17  42 

17  02 

21.10 

16.12 

15.82 

20.30 

17.25 

17.12 

19.62 

1.15 

1.14 

1.13 

2.12 

2.17 

2.15 

.66 

.68 

.76 

63.50 

62.00 

62.80 

65.90 

62.90 

59  90 

61  50 

62.00 

66  00 

90.00 

85.00 

70.00 

16.4 

16.2 

12.1 

Meat 

Prices 

ars   per    100  pounds) 

44.88 

45.38 

44.75 

42  88 

43.62 

41  00 

57  50 

52.75 

53.50 

39.00 

38.25 

39.00 

38.25 

40^62 

45.45 

44.25 

57.75 

36.69 

33.88 

29.00 

51.25 

52.00 

47.25 

36.25 

34.25 

33.00 

17.00 

14.75 

11.75 

Oklahoma  State  University,  are  saved 
for  breeders. 

Next  step  at  the  Friend  Ranch  is  to 
put  bulls  on  a  140-day  gain  test.  Any 
that  lag  in  gains  are  rejected  as 
breeding  animals.  All  bulls  that  pass 
these  rigorous  tests  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket. Most  of  them  go  to  commercial 
cattlemen  in  the  Osage  country,  some 
of  which  buy  no  bulls  except  from 
herds  whose  owners  follow  a  rigorous 
improvement  program. 

Calves  sired  by  tested  bulls  per- 
form superbly  in  the  feedlot.  They 
are  more  uniform  in  growth  rate,  and 
finish  more  evenly  than  cattle  from 
untested  breeding  stock. 

One  of  the  commercial  herds  where 
a  testing  program  was  started  sev- 
eral years  ago,  that  of  C.  H.  Codding 
and  Sons,  Osage  county,  now  is  part 
of  the  Armour  Beef  Cattle  Improve- 
ment program.  This  herd  with  uni- 
formity built  into  it  by  testing  and 
selection  now  is  used  to  progeny  test 
bulls  used  in  the  Armour  program. 

BCI  is  Huge  Test  Program 

Briefly,  Armour  is  carrying  on  re- 
search toward  developing  a  more  ef- 
ficient beef  animal  and  is  now  arti- 
ficially inseminating  30,000  cows  a 
year  on  the  Codding  and  other  co- 
operating ranches.  By  compiling  and 
analyzing  information  on  these  off- 
spring right  up  to  the  time  the  beef 
goes  into  the  butcher  shop,  the  sire 
selection  work  should  be  accom- 
plished more  accurately  and  effi- 
ciently. For  more  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  BCI  program,  see  the  arti- 
cle "Can  One  Cow  Drop  500  Calves?" 
in  The  Producer  for  February,  1960, 
page  15,  or  write  for  the  pamphlet 
"Beef  Cattle  Improvement  Research," 
1101  South  Garrison  street,  Denver 
15,  Colo. 

Another  big  Osage  ranch  deeply  in- 
volved in  raising  top-quality  calves 
is  the  K.  S.  Adams  spread  near  For- 
aker, Okla.  W.  C.  "Dick"  Whetsell, 
manager  of  the  55,000-acre  ranch,  is 
working  to  develop  a  cow  herd  of 
5,000  half-sisters,  daughters  of  K.  B. 
Tiberius  36th,  Hereford  bull  pur- 
chased last  year  from  Kinnybrook 
Farm,  Sonoma  County,  Calif.,  and 
tested  at  BCI  headquarters  in  Den- 
ver (See  cut). 

In  addition  to  artificially  insemi- 
nating about  1,000  cows  a  year,  Whet- 
sell is  now  pregnancy  testing  (he 
doesn't  carry  a  cow  over  the  winter 
that  isn't  with  calf),  and  has  moved 
the  calving  date  back  to  2-year-olds 
instead  of  threes — which  means  4,000 
more  calves  in  10  years. 

Young,  fast-moving,  full-of-ideas 
—  that's  the  way  to  describe  Dick 
Whetsell  and  other  young  ranchers  of 
the  Osage  and  Flint  Hills.  For  them 
and  their  ranges  it's  "goodbye  big 
grassers,  hello  calf  business!" 


1 


doing  without  it" 


Says  Leonard  Victoria, 
Orient,  Iowa 


"If  all  farmers  could  see  how  husky  my  calves  are,  and  their  pretty 
bloom,  they  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  in  securing  a  feeder  from 
you.  I  would  not  think  of  doing  without  it." 


Creep  Feed  for  More  Profits! 

UPGRADE  your  calves  for  extra  profits  with 
Brower's  Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Get  heavier  weight 
and  better  finish  at  weaning  —  off  to  market 
earlier  at  big  feed  savings.  Weather-tight  — 
keeps  feed  dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly 
at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls  fold  at  top  for 
easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids;  hopper 
and  trough  of  rust-resisting  Armco  Zincgrip. 

•  LOW  IN  PRICE . . .  WRITE  FOR  EASY 
TIME  PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


BR0WER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2384,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  literature  and  prices  on: 

Q  Calf  Creep  Feeder  Q  "Kleen  Feed"  Cattle  Feeder. 


No 


Street  or  RFD- 
Town  


CALF  CREEP 
FEEDER 


KEEPS  COWS  OUT 
...SAVES  FEED 
• 

BIG  CAPACITY  — 
SAVES  TIME,  WORK 
• 

BIG  ROOMY  STALLS 
CALVES  EAT  FREELY; 
GAIN  FASTER 


AVAILABLE  IN  2  SIZES 

Double  stall  creep  feeder  holds 
30  bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves;  single  stall  creep  feeder 
holds  1 2  bushels,  takes  care  of 
20  calves. 


-State- 


re//  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


HIGHEST  CAPACITY  YET! 


Chopping  or  Grinding  Hay  of  All  Kinds! 
Grinding  Grains!  Re-Cutting  6l  Blowing! 


WETMORE'S  MODEL  '350'  MILL 


P  o  w  e  r  f  u  I 
Auger-Feeder 
forces  feed 
stuffs  directly 
into  mill. 


Grinds  Hay  Flakes  as  Fast  as  2 
Men  Can  Throw  Them  into  the 
Self-Feeder. 

P.T.O.*  Drive  Clipper  Hammer 
Mill  with  18"  Wide  Self-Feeder 

fast,    Automatic    feeding.    The  wider 

(18  inch)  Self-Feeder  can  move  more  i  ■ 
materials  faster  up  to  the  feeder  Box.  Here  the  powerful  (built-in)  Auger-Feeder  \ 
forces  the  materials  directly  into  the  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the  feeder-box 
by  the  Self-feeder.  Thus  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the  Wetmore  Clipper 
Knife-Type  Hammer  Mill  is  utilized.  Feeder  has  range  of  speeds.  M 

•  Grinds  or  Re-cuts  All  feed  Materials  to  desired  fineness. 

•  Chops  or  grinds  Hay  of  All  Kinds  and  in  All  Conditions 

•  High  Moisture  Ear  Corn  handled  effec- 
tively from  Side-Unloader  Wagons  (as 
well  as  other  ensilage)  in  the  filling  of  Silos. 

•  Grinds  corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  feed. 

•New  8"  Blow  Pipe  Greatly  increases  writ*  Dept  NL  lorOwttr's  n«im, 

capacity  for  filling  Silos.  Heights  to  60  ' 

•  The  Wetmore  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  Makes 
this  Mill  Completely  Portable. 


Wetmore  Patented 

P.T.O.  Drive  Unit, 
with  cushion  drive 
to  protect  tractor. 

/  Completely 


and  information  on  the  Model  "350"  Mill.  § 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 

BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 
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Plant  Com 
One  Foot  Deep? 

You  wouldn't 
plant  corn  a 
foot  deep  . . .  yet 
chances  are  you 
plant  your  legumes 
and  grasses  as  much 
as  4  inches  deep— 
which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing! 

The  answer?  Sow  with  a  Brillion  Sure* 
Stand  Seeder. 

Proper  seeding  depth  is  just  one  of  the  rea- 
sons you  should  own  a  Brillion  Sure-Stand 
Seeder— here  are  9  more: 

1.  You  save  money  on  seed  because  you  can  cut 
your  seeding  rates  in  half.  2.  One  trip  sows  and 
covers  the  seed.  3.  Press  wheels  bring  up  mois- 
ture from  below.  4.  Ground  is  left  smooth  and 
stones  are  pressed  in.  5. Stands  are  thicker,  more 
uniform.  6.  Finer  stems,  leafier  growth.  7.  More 
palatable  forage.  8.  Great  for  summer  seedings. 
9.  Sows  any  forage  seed— even  brome. 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Brillion,  Wisconsin   Dept.  SG-35-4. 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the 
BRILLION  SURE-STAND  SEEDER. 

Name  

Address  or  R.  R  

Town  State  


Overhaul  Market  Basket 


TRAINED  INTERVIEWERS  from 
the  U.  S.  Labor  Department  are 
starting  to  call  on  families  in  66  cities 
across  the  land  to  find  out  how  you 
and  I  are  spending  our  incomes  now 
and  for  what  goods  and  services. 

The  pilot  projects  are  completed, 
the  questionnaires  have  been  refined, 
finally  the  major  overhaul  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Consumer  Price  Index  — 
one  of  the  most  important  indexes  in 
the  world — has  begun. 

In  the  months 
ahead,  10,000  care- 
fully selected  fam- 
ilies  and  single 
consumers  will  be 
q  u  e  s  ti  oned  on 
what  goods  and 
services  they  buy, 
the  places  they 
shop,  the  prices 
they  pay.  Their  an- 
swers will  be  used 
to  prepare  a  new  sylvia  porter 
"market  basket"  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  all  city  families  in  all  oc- 
cupational groups  and  at  all  income 
levels  buy.  Then  the  prices  of  this 
market  basket  will  be  checked  each 
month  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics to  measure  changes  in  prices 
and  thus  indicate  changes  in  a  typi- 
cal city  family's  cost  of  living. 

The  significance  of  this  updating  is 
tremendous.  The  wages  of  4,000,000 
wage-earners  are  directly  tied  to 
fluctuations  in  this  index,  the  pay- 
checks of  tens  of  millions  of  others 
are  indirectly  affected. 

Month  after  month,  as  changes  in 
the  index  hit  the  front  pages,  the  psy- 
chology and  policies  of  businessmen, 
union  leaders,  lawmakers  here  and 
throughout  the  world  are  vitally  in- 
fluenced. 

Yet,  the  index  as  it  is  set  up  today 
is  woefully  obsolete.  The  market 
basket  it  is  pricing  is  that  of  city 
wage-earners  and  salaried  employes 
in  1950-51 — and  that  is  not  your  mar- 
ket basket  today.  The  spending  pat- 
tern it  is  tracing  is  that  of  families  at 
the  start  of  the  last  decade — and  that 
is  not  your  spending  pattern  at  the 
start  of  this  decade.  It  is  giving  too 
much  weight  to  goods  and  services 
we're  no  longer  buying  in  quantity, 
too  little  or  no  weight  to  goods  and 
services  we  are  buying. 

What  will  the  interviewers  find 
out?  Just  by  thinking  about  my  own 
buying  patterns,  I  can  guess — and  so 


can  you.  For  instance: 

We  are  spending  a  far  larger  per- 
centage of  our  incomes  on  medical 
care  and  drugs  than  a  decade  ago  and 
not  just  because  the  prices  have 
climbed.  The  reason  is  that  we  have 
become  so  much  more  health  con- 
scious, have  joined  so  many  more 
medical  care  services,  know  about 
and  use  so  many  more  medical  serv- 
ices to  prevent  illness  and  cure  it. 

We  are  spending  comparatively 
more  for  transportation  via  our  own 
cars,  less  for  travel  on  subways, 
buses,  trains — and  by  so  doing,  both 
spurring  the  degeneration  of  public 
transportation  and  reflecting  it. 

We  are  spending  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  our  incomes  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home  and  its  upkeep.  The 
proportion  of  our  dollar  going  to  our 
homes  is  greatly  underestimated  in 
the  current  market  basket. 

We  are  spending  much  more  on 
education  and  on  recreation  than  the 
city  family's  market  basket  of  1950- 
51  suggests. 

We  are  spending  a  larger  percent- 
age of  our  food  dollar  on  prepared 
and  frozen  foods,  and  again  this  is  not 
just  because  these  foods  are  priced 
higher  but  because  we  want  the  con- 
venience and  the  time-saving  advan- 
tages of  these  foods  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  them. 

We  are  spending  more  for  goods 
and  services  needed  by  teenagers  and 
older  people  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  more  teenagers  and 
older  folks  in  the  American  family. 

We  are  spending  a  larger  chunk  of 
our  clothing  dollar  for  synthetic  fab- 
rics, less  for  clothing  made  from  the 
"real  thing." 

We  are  spending  more  for  interest 
— on  instalment  loans,  mortgages — 
not  only  because  interest  charges  are 
higher  but  also  because  we  owe  so 
much  more  on  instalment  loans,  mort- 
gages, etc. 

And,  of  course,  we're  spending  far 
more  for  repairs. 

Services  will  take  a  much  bigger 
part  of  the  revised  market  basket, 
spending  for  durable  goods  will  take 
a  smaller  percentage. 

And  when  the  overhaul  is  done, 
we'll  have  an  index  we  again  can 
trust  as  measuring  price  changes  in 
the  goods  and  services  real  city  fam- 
ilies are  buying  in  the  era  in  which 
we  are  living. 

Watch  for  your  new  market  basket! 


■Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


XJERE'S  A  NEWCOMER  in  beef  birds.  In  place  of  bread  stuffing,  this 
recipe  calls  for  beef  round  steak  to  be  stuffed  with  tasty  liver  sausage 
and  topped  with  its  own  flavorful  red  pimiento  gravy.  To  complete  the 
dinner,  serve  glazed  onions  and  buttered  Frenched  green  beans.  You 
might  have  a  fresh  citrus  fruit  salad.  Add  a  basket  of  hot  rolls.  For  dessert, 
serve  squares  of  gingerbread  topped  off  with  a  dash  of  whipped  cream. 

BEEF  AND  LIVER 
SAUSAGE  BIRDS 

1  beef  round  steak,  cut  1-inch  thick 
Vt  lb.  liver  sausage,  crumbled 

1  cup  coarse,  dry  bread  crumbs 

3  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion 
Vi  .cup  chopped  dill  pickle 
',4  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  prepared  mustard 
V2  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

1  egg,  beaten 

3  tablespoons  lard  or  drippings 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
\b  teaspoon  pepper 
34  cup  water 
\'i  cup  dill  pickle  juice 

2  tablespoons  diced  pimiento 
flour  for  gravy 

Cut  steak  into  5  or  6  servings.  Pound  to  y4-inch  thickness.  Mix  to- 
gether liver  sausage,  bread  crumbs,  onion,  pickle,  Yi  teaspoon  salt,  mus- 
tard, Worcestershire  sauce  and  egg.  Place  approximately  Yz  cup  of  mix- 
ture on  each  piece  of  steak  and  roll  like  a  jelly  roll.  Fasten  with  wooden 
picks  or  skewers.  Brown  meat  slowly  in  lard  or  drippings.  Pour  off 
drippings.  Season  with  Yz  teaspoon  salt  and  pepper.  Add  water  and  dill 
pickle  juice.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  lYz  hours  or  until  meat  is  tender. 
Add  pimiento  and  thicken  liquid  for  gravy.  Five  or  6  servings. 


New  Low  Price  on 


Sorghum  Almum 
Grass  Seed 


Buy  at  Wholesale  — 
Direct  from  the  growers 

Our  volume  production  of  good  quality 
Sorghum  Almum  seed  enables  us  to  offer  this 
fast-growing  forage  crop  seed  at  a  new  low 
price  in  wholesale  quantities. 

Produces  an  enormous  tonnage  of  nutri- 
tious, palatable  green  feed  that  can  be  grazed, 
cured  for  hay,  made  into  ensilage  or  green 
chop.  Moderately  perennial  in  Southern  U.  S., 
annual  in  northern  states.  Easy  to  grow,  easy 
to  kill  out  by  plowing.  High  in  vitamin  con- 
tent, growing  stalks  test  up  to  14%  protein. 
No  bloat  problems  reported  after  4  years  of 
grazing  in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

Price,  FOB  Farwell,  Texas,  minimum  order 

100  lbs  Per  lb.  40c 

Write  for  quotations  on  truck  and  car  load  Jots 

SWEET  SORGRASS  SEED,  formerly  known  as 
Perennial  Sweet  Sudan.  Best  quality,  grown 
from  Certified  Seed. 

Price,  FOB  Farwell,  Texas,  minimum  order 
100  lbs  Per  lb.  35c 

Write  for  quotations  on  truck  load,  car  load  lots. 


Grassland  Farms,  Inc. 


P.  O.  Box  719     Farwell,  Texas 

WAKE  UP 
RARIN'  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  Quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  En  joy  a  good  night' s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

LEADING  IN  U.  S.  REGISTRATIONS 

No  wonder  there  are  more  registered  Suf- 
folk sheep  than  any  other  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Suffolks  are  a  hardy  sheep 
that  lamb  easily  and  grow  fast.  For  greater 
profit  per  sheep — RAISE  SUFFOLKS. 

NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASS'N 

P.  O.  Box  342L,  Columbia,  Mo. 


take  your 


PICK' 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


Sales  offices 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

New  York 

PLaza  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-480O 

.Indianapolis 

JKEIrose  4-7192 

"Write  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card  and 
information  booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala. .  Ptck-Bankhead 

Cincinnati.  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton,  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York,  N.Y.. . . Belmont  Plaza 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . ',  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  I  nd. . .  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington.  0.  C. .  Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown.  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga, Tenn. .Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo. Springs, Colo.. Albert  Pick  Mole) 

Columbus,  0  Nationwide  Inn 

EastLansing, Mich. .Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Huntsville,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla..  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala.. Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth.  Va.... Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rockford,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Albert  Pick  Molel 

Terre  Haute,  I  nd..  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

.    20_Noilh  Wockor  Driv.-  .  Chicoao  6  Illinois 


L 


A  Touch  of  The  Orient 

¥JERE'S  HOW  YOU  CAN  take  your  family  on  a  foreign  culinary  tour  in 
only  30  minutes.  That's  how  long  it  takes  to  prepare  this  Chinese  Pepper 
Steak.  Oriental  cuisine  dictates  that  meat  be  cut  into  small  pieces  so  that  it 
can  be  eaten  with  chopsticks,  You  can  use  chopsticks  if  you  wish,  but  even 
using  a  fork  American-style  you'll  find  this  a  delicious  dish  combining  strips 
of  beef,  green  pepper,  celery,  onion  and  pimiento. 


•  Buy  1  lb.  of  beef  chuck  and 
cut  into  strips  %-inch  thick. 
Next  melt  two  tablespoons  of 
lard  or  drippings  in  a  heavy  fry- 
ing pan.  Add  the  meat  strips 
and  cook  them  slowly,  turning 
them  so  that  the  meat  is  thor- 
oughly browned  on  all  sides. 


•  Add  2  tablespoons  of  minced 
onion;  1  clove  garlic,  minced; 
%  cup  of  consomme.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Cover 
tightly  and  simmer  20  minutes. 
Next,  combine  2  teaspoons 
cornstarch,  2  tablespoons  water, 
and  1  teaspoon  soy  sauce.  Blend 
well  and  add  slowly  to  mixture. 
Simmer  for  5  minutes,  stirring 
slowly  until  thickened. 


•  To  keep  your  meal  in  the 
Oriental  mood,  you'll  want  to 
accompany  this  main  dish  with 
a  big  bowl  of  fluffy  white  rice. 
About  3  cups  of  cooked  rice  will 
be  enough  for  4  servings.  But- 
tered whole  carrots  sprinkled 
with  finely  minced  parsley 
might  be  added  to  the  menu. 
Spiced  red  crabapples  make  an 
ideal  accompaniment,  also.  Des- 
sert can  be  sherbet  with  almond 
cookies,  and  of  course  tea. 
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|  Helpful  Household  Hints  | 

~  i3y   Shirley   l^oyeri  (| 


Grease  spots  on  wallpaper  can  be 
removed  with  powdered  French 
chalk  (buy  it  at  the  drugstore).  Cover 
the  spot  thickly  with  chalk,  let  it 
stand  for  24  hours  to  absorb  grease, 
then  remove  with  soft  cloth.  Repeat 
if  necessary. 

When  dyeing  a  garment,  attach  a 
few  long  strands  of  sewing  thread  to 
one  end  so  that  they  will  be  dyed  with 
the  garment.  This  will  provide  you 
with  thread  of  exactly  the  same  shade 
if  the  garment  needs  mending. 

To  make  fancy  fruit  ice  cubes,  fill 
the  tray  V\  full  of  water  and  when 
partially  frozen  add  a  cherry  or  other 
fruit  (or  sprigs  of  mint).  When  the 
fruit  is  frozen  securely,  fill  the  tray 
with  water  and  freeze. 

Sandwiches  or  hors  d'oeuvres  can 
be  stored  in  the  refrigerator  for  sev- 
eral hours  if  the  bread  is  spread  well 
with  butter  to  prevent  sandwich  fill 
from  soaking  into  bread.  Wrap  in  wax 
paper  or  foil  and  then  in  a  damp 
cloth. 

To  prevent  wilting  and  sogginess  in 
green  salads,  dry  the  greens  gently 
before  you  toss  the  salad.  Trim 
greens  sparingly  as  the  dark  outer 
leaves  are  rich  in  vitamins. 

When  making  refrigerator  cake,  it 
will  unmold  easily  if  you'll  line  the 
mold  with  waxed  paper  before  you 
prepared  the  cake. 

If  you  want  to  clean  a  small-necked 
bottle,  dice  a  raw  potato  into  it,  fill 
with  water  and  shake  well. 


In  order  to  keep  your  clothesline 
prop  in  the  proper  place,  put  a 
clothespin  on  the  wire  on  each  side 
of  the  prop  so  you  can  remember 
where  it  goes. 

If  the  middle  of  your  cake  raises 
more  than  the  edges,  probably  you 
poured  more  batter  into  the  middle. 
Spread  the  batter  evenly  in  the  pan 
and  it  will  raise  evenly. 

When  adding  a  photo  to  your  al- 
bum, use  mounting  corners  and  slip 
the  negative  under  the  snapshot.  It 
will  be  safe  from  scratching  and 
will  always  be  easily  found  when 
you  need  it  for  more  pictures. 

To  shampoo  upholstered  furniture, 
mix  about  a  cupful  of  your  washday 
detergent  (Tide  or  Fab)  with  a  small 
amount  of  water  in  a  deep  bowl.  Whip 
with  an  egg  beater  until  the  bowl  is 
filled  with  suds.  Apply  suds  only  to 
upholstery  being  careful  not  to  get 
it  too  wet.  Be  sure  the  fabric  does  not 
fade  or  streak. 

Slip  a  rubber  band  over  each  spool 
of  thread  in  your  sewing  basket  to 
keep  the  loose  ends  from  unwinding 
and  tangling. 

Your  mattress  will  wear  much 
longer  if  you'll  form  the  habit  of 
turning  it  over  and  around  once  each 
week  or  so. 

Fingernail  polish  will  stay  "good  to 
the  last  drop"  if  you'll  keep  it  in  your 
refrigerator. 


Fashions  That  Fit,  Flatter 


4672 — Smort  shirtwaist  stylo  with  region 
sleeves,  pleated  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16  takes  4 1  j  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  35f. 

4618 — Scooped  sheath  and  cardigan  jacket. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  12'/2  to  22l/2. 
Size  16'/2  dress,  3Vs  yards  39-inch  fabric;  jacket 
Hi  yards.  50c. 

4500 — Enjoy  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a  flat- 
tering culotte  dress.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
14'/2  to  24'/2.  Size  16'/2  takes  5'/4  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  35£. 

4936 — Six-gore  casual;  softly  detailed  neckline 
with  tab  and  bow.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
14'/2  to  24>/2.  Size  16'/2  takes  3y4  yards  35-inch 
fabric.  35c 

4667 — Sleek  'n'  simple  sheath,  tucked-front 
jacket.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16  sheath:  3'/8  yards  35-inch  fabric;  jacket 
H/2  yards.  35*.  ^ 

9261 — Blouses  for  cotton-time.  Printed  Pat- 
tern in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16  upper 
style  takes  1'4  yards  35-inch  fabric;  lower  blouses 
1 '/2  yards  for  each.  35c. 

PATTERN  4618  is  FIFTY  CENTS. 

PATTERNS   4672,  4500,  4936,  4667,   9261  ore 

THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 


4672 

tfS.  G*?J  SIZES 
12-20 


4936 

SIZES 
14'/2-24y2 


4500 

SIZES 
14'/2-24'/2 


4667 

SIZES 
12-20 


Pattern 
Number 

Size 

PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 

Street  or  RFD   _..   

City    ^ 

State    
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Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department, 
232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  100  each  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send 
35c  for  full-color  Fashion  Catalog. 
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FAST— ECONOMICAL 
Mowing— Shredding— Clearing 

economy  model  E60  &  EM60 


WOODS  vjtt 
ROTARY  MOWER 


SILO  UN  LOADER 


farmers  buy  Badger 
than  ANY  other . . . 

Complete  reliability  —  proven  on 
thousands  of  farms  under  all  con- 
ditions —  assures  a  payoff  in  time 
and  labor  savings  when  you  invest 
in  a  Badger.  This  high-quality,  big- 
capacity  machine  digs  out  and  fluffs 
up  silage  from  virtually  any  silo 
built.  But  in  addition,  Badger  deal- 
ers offers  you  free  professional  plans 
assistance,  and  unequalled  service  in 
providing  and  installing  all  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  a  fully-automated 
feedlot.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  information. 

Buy  EARLY  and  SAVE! 

There's  a  big  cash  saving  if  you  order  now  for 
laler  delivery  and  installation  —  and  if  you  have 
the  cash  to  buy  outright,  your  money  will  earn 
you  a  substantial  dividend!  Ask  your  Badger 
Dealer  about  this  plan  that  rewards  you  for 
buying  early  .  .  .  and  the  earlier  you  buy,  the 
more  you  save. 


I BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 
Dept.    S      Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

|  Please  send  literature  om 

ID  Barn  Cleners  □  Bunk  Feeders  _ 

□  Silo  Unloaders         Q  Feedlot  Layout 
□  Making  Crass  Silage 

|  Name    I 

I Address   2 
City  and  State   

L Dealerships    available    in    some  areas. 
 Write   For  details. 


SEND    FOR  LITERATURE! 
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THE  l»ROI>lJCEirS 
MAILBOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MISSOURI    CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 

LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
SEMI-ANNUAL    FEEDER    PIG  SALES 
40.000    FEEDER  PIGS 
Sold  at  Auction  and  by  the  Pound 
APRIL  3-MAY  19,  1961 

APRIL    3— SALEM  (Dent  Co.)  3.000 

APRIL  4 — DONIPHAN    (Ripley    Co.)  2,500 

APRIL    5— ALTON    (Oregon    Co.)   3.000 

APRIL  10— ELLINGTON    (Reynolds   Co.)  1,800 

APRIL  11— GREENVILLE  (Wayne  Co.)  1,300 

APRIL  12— MARBLE  HILL 

(Bollinger    Co.)  1,600 

APRIL  13— LEBANON  (Laclede  Co.)   2,100 

APRIL  14 — AVA   (Douglas  Co.)  1,200 

APRIL  15— GAINESVILLE  (Ozark  Co.)  _1.600 
APRIL  17— VAN  BUREN  (Carter  Co.)  1,400 


APRIL  19— VIENNA  (Maries  Co.) 
APRIL  20— LINN    (Osage  Co.) 


 1,200 

 1,500 


APRIL  21— SULLIVAN    (Franklin    Co.)  2,000 

APRIL  22— MONTGOMERY  CITY 

(Montgomery   Co.)  1,400 

APRIL  25— UNIONVILLE  (Putnam  Co.)  _1,400 

APRIL  29— JOPLIN  (Jasper  Co.)  1,800 

MAY       8— APPLETON  CITY 

(St.    Clair   Co.)   1.000 


MAY 
MAY 


MAY 
MAY 


9— SALEM  (Dent  Co.) 
10— POPLAR  BLUFF 

(Butler  Co.)  


18— ALTON   (Oregon  Co.) 


-.3,200 


_1,500 
-3,500 


19— DONIPHAN   (Ripley  Co.)  2,000 

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION, 
ASSISTED  BY  THE  MISSOURI  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Pigs  are  vac- 
cinated with  MLV  and  serum  25  days  or  more 
prior  to  the  sale  by  a  deputy  state  veteri- 
narian. At  Linn,  Salem,  Marble  Hill,  Mont- 
gomery City,  and  Lebanon,  pigs  are  also 
vaccinated  against  swine  erysipelas.  Pigs  are 
at  least  6  weeks  old  when  vaccinated.  These 
pigs  are  well  bred,  thrifty,  good-doing  kind, 
raised  on  the  farms  in  the  surrounding  area. 
Pigs  will  weigh  30  to  140  lbs.  The  number  of 
pigs  per  lot  will  vary  from  a  few  to  175  head. 
Farmers  have  their  own  sale  pens.  Veterinary 
inspection  the  day  of  the  sale.  Sales  start  at 
1  p.m.  CST.  Trucks  available  at  generally  pre- 
vailing rates.  For  further  information  write: 
E.  S.  Matteson,  Exec.  Sec,  MISSOURI  CO- 
OPERATIVE FEEDER  LIVESTOCK  ASSN., 
130  Mumford  Hall,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

SHEEP — Keep  in  line  with  progress  and 
Profits.  Get  Hampshire  Sheep.  For  informa- 
tion and  Breeders  list  write:  American  Hamp- 
shire Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderbure, 
North  Prairie,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  youneer 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

TOP  QUALITY  Wisconsin  HolsTein  and 
Guernsey  heifer  calves.  Also  Angus  and  Hol- 
stein crossed  beef  calves.  Buy  the  best  and 
save  money  through  a  reliable  and  experi- 
enced order  buyer.  Write  or  phone:  J.  F.  Pipes, 
9301  West  Townsend  Street,  Milwaukee  22, 
Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  CHAROLAIS,  the  practical  ap- 
proach  to  modern  beef  breeding  will  make 
bigger  profits  for  you  from  your  present  herd. 
Write  for  free  information  from  the  Midwest's 
original  and  largest  Charolais  breeders.  Mc- 
Ginnes  Bros.,  Route  1G.  Lathrop,  Missouri. 
ENGLISH  LARGE  Blacks  will  make  you  more 
money  in  your  swine  operations.  When  crossed 
with  any  good  meat  or  bacon  type  breed,  you 
will  have  the  fastest  growing  pigs  available, 
and  pigs  that  grade  well.  Ask  about  our  pack- 
age deal,  2  gilts  and  1  unrelated  boar — a  good 
way  to  get  started.  Also  available:  Landrace, 
Blue  Spotted  Hybrids,  Duroc  X  Large  Black. 
Catalogue.  Tweddle  Farms,  Fergus,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS — New  and"  irn^ 
proved  land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife.  Thunderblrd, 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

FREE     80-Page     Catalog.     Western  saddles, 

riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 
Box  1864— A10.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

STOCK  TRAILERS:  12'  &  14'  Round  Nose, 
Pena  Treated  Floor,  Bull  Dog  Hitch  &  Jack. 
25%  Down — Balance  Monthly.  Texas  Manu- 
facturing  Co.,   East  Highway  82,  Whitesboro, 

Texas. 

GUNS— THOUSANDS  listed,  all  kinds,  priced 
right.  Published  twice  monthly.  Sample  25*. 
Yearly  $2.00.  Shotgun  news,  Box  5703,  Colum- 
bus, Nebraska. 


BEAUTIFUL  BIBLES.  Designed  for  her.  Free 
color  brochure.  R.  Price,  4813L  Hurford,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS^  Square 
pints,  $9.95:  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post- 
paid. Sample  pint,  25*.  Oxboro,  Box  7031  BX, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minnesota. 

STOCKYARD  CANES!  Proding  Poles,  Free 
List,  Ozark  Canes,  Mammoth  Spring,  Arkansas. 
CASH  FOR  U.  S.  Coins.  Catalog  50  cents.  Mire, 
1449  Westwood,  Abilene,  Texas. 


SMALL  DATE  Cents.  Sample,  Information, 
Coin  Pricelist,  25tf.  Alamo  Coins,  Box  5273, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

25  DIFFERENT  U.  S.  10*  approvals.  Lahman, 
Thomas,  West  Virginia. 

REMAILS  25*  Each.  B.  W.  Service,  Box  538, 
Denver  1,  Colorado. 

BUILD  AN  air  propelled  marine  bobsled  for 
real  fun.  Plans  $7.50,  drawing,  $1.00.  Interna- 
tional  Engineering,  Box  5223E,  Atlanta  7,  Ga. 
NUMISMATISTS— Price  List  with  valuable 
gift— 40*.  Vanderman,  Box  9161.  Suitland, 
Maryland. 

FREE  DELIVERY  by  mail  on  general  mer- 
chandise  sold  at  wholesale  price.  Send  $1.00  for 
giant  catalog  deductable  from  first  order  to 
WAP-TV,  Dept.  LS-1.  P.  O.  Box  273.  Buffalo  5, 
New  York. 

SPANISH  GUITAR  simplified.  Learn  the 
quick  easy  way,  using  wall  chart  showing  loca- 
tion of  notes  on  all  frets.  Crady,  P.  O.  Box 
-  1235,  Berkley,  Michigan. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  GUARANTEED. 
Improved  Portoricos,  Nancy  Halls,  All  Golds, 
Vineless  Portoricos,  Copperskin  Goldrush, 
Georgia  Reds,  200— $1.50;  500— $2.50;  1000— $35.00. 
FREE  Growers  Guide  "Growing  Potatoes 
Everywhere."  STEELE  PLANT  COMPANY, 
GLEASON,   TENNESSEE . 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SERVICE  your  Area — Agents,  Dealers,  Farm- 
ers make  $125  up  weekly  distributing  nation- 
ally advertised  Campbell's  Gro-Green  Liquid 
and  100%  Soluble  Crystal  Fertilizer  Concen- 
trates. No  investment.  Samples  FREE — Ideal 
proposition  for  corn  and  feed  men.  Campbell 
Company,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  15,  Illinois. 
GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29.000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WANTED — Men,  women  wanting  to  make 
money  in  spare  time  write  Taylor  Enterprises, 
Export  3,  Pennsylvania. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  8466-G3,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible!  Details. 
$1.  Treasury,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  NP-5 
N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

POULTRY 


NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  25*  (refundable)— 53 
true  to  color  pictures — Araucanas  (Blue.  Green 
eggs),  Brahmas,  Cubalayas,  Campines,  Cochins, 
Dorkings,  Faverolles,  Lakenvelders,  Silver- 
laced  Polish,  Yokohamas.  Both  popular,  fancy 
— over  100  varieties  illustrated.  Dominiques, 
Turkens,  Ducklings,  Goslings,  Guineas,  Tur- 
keys. "How  to  Win  Prizes  Bulletin."  4H-FFA 
Discounts.  Backed  by  Golden  Rule  Guarantee. 
Established  1924.  Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge  68, 
Iowa. 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters, Heavy  Producing  DANISH  BROWN 
LEGHORN  chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special 
prices,  free  information.  Smith  Chickeries.  450 
Monroe  Street,  Mexico,  Missouri. 

 BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  BRUSH  "at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS— $223.00.  TRUCKS— $212.00.  Tractors— 
$68.00.  Tools,  Guns,  Typical  Government  Sur- 
plus Prices.  Buy  direct.  List  of  Depots.  Pro- 
cedure. Full  details  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises.  Wall  Street  Box  402-R8  New 
York  5. 


STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$10  postpaid.  Free  Veterinary  Catalog.  VETCO, 
Box  6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook — Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MODEL  E60 


Priced  below  other  5  foot  economy 
rotaries  —  the  Wood's  Cadet  mounts 
on  most  tractors  rated  1  5  to  30  H.P. 
with  a  standard  PTO  speed.  Single 
blade  cuts  full  5  foot  swath,  the  Cadet 
is  ideal  for  large  area  mowing  and 
pasture  clipping. 

1  MODEL  EM60 


1'  If** 


Mounts  on  Standard 
3  pt.  hitch. 


RUGGED  FEATURES  THAT  GUARANTEE 
LONG,  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

•  Sturdy  "dual-keel"  frame 

•  Self-adjusting  3  pt.  hitch 

•  Quick-change  free  swinging  blades 

•  Full  length  side  skids  standard 

•  3  joint  PTO  universal  drive  (pull  type) 

Write  for  literature 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 


43  1  04  South  Street 


Oregon,  Illinois 


HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES" — A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  254  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 


CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  EABTAGS  Legible  50  ft.,  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.   Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon,  Illinois. 


DOGS 


HEEL  DRIVING  Shepherds.  Excellent  workers. 
All  ages.  Year's  trial.  Visitors  welcome.  Wahl 
Farms,  Rockport.  Indiana. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits.  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  raw  wool  for  blankets.  Free  in- 
formation. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:   Adco  Mfg.   Co.,   Bastrop  52, 

Louisiana. 

EARN    $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 

free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 

$50-$100  WEEKLY.  Easy  home  plan  revealed. 
Free  details.  Sparetime  Institute,  15  Beekman 
Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon  10-B,  N.  Y.  

SEND  US  Grease  wool  for  Blankets  or  Bat- 
ting. Old  batting  scoured  and  recarded.  Write: 
Treasure  Bedding.  McKay  Woolen  Mills,  New 
Bremen,  Ohio.  

SONGWRITERS 

SONGWRITERS,  Songs  published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers, 1075  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32.  New  York. 


FREE!  HOG  PLANNING  SERVICE 


FOR  ZOO  OR  2000  HOG  "FARROWING  TO  MARKET"  SYSTEM 
let  us  help  YOU  plan  a  modern  hog  system  tailored  to  your  own  farm  —  and 
budget.  FREE  plans  for  large  or  smallest  setup  using  your  old  buildings.  Also 
jp.EE  valuable  16-page  "Hog  Profits"  book.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

INSIST  ON  ORIGINAL.  GENUINE.  CASWELL  ALL-STEEL  "FARRO-CRATES" 


Preferred  everywhere.    Only  $44.50  each,  le 
Iron!  gate,  and  Top  Bon  —  o  "I 
CASWELL  MFG.  CO. 


voble  gate.    Includes  main  trame,  base/ 
1  any  crate.   Quantity  discounts.   Our  57th  year. 

427  VINE  ST.,  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 
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THAT  ENDS  DAILY  GREASING ! 


Here's  the  big  baler  that  puts  you  first  in  the  field — 
the  Massey- Ferguson  10.  The  baler  that's  hard  at 
work — and  tons  ahead — while  the  others  are  still 
being  greased.  The  baler  that's  got  the  high  capacity 
to  keep  you  ahead — all  day  long — with  its  wide  56- 
inch  pick-up  . .  .  smooth,  gentle  leaf -saving  action  .  .  . 
famous  sure-tie  knotter  .  .  .  and  long-lasting  factory- 
sealed  bearings  throughout!  There's  never  a  stop  or 
a  slow-down  for  bearing  inspection  or  grease.  The 


lubrication  is  sealed  in.  All  dust  and  dirt  are  sealed 
out.  Meanwhile,  the  MF  10  gives  you  uniform,  se- 
curely tied  bales  without  a  miss.  Any  length  you 
want  from  15"  to  50".  Any  heft  up  to  65  lbs.  For  big 
acreage  land  or  family-size  farms,  here's  baling  at  its 
all-around  best !  And  it's  available  with  PTO  or  engine 
drive,  and  your  choice  of  easy  time  payment  plans. 
It's  the  finest,  fastest  baler  you  can  buy — the  modern, 
work-saving  Massey -Ferguson  10! 


t7 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 


w 


Look,  Compare. .  .Massey -Ferguson  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  Self -Propelled  Comb 
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Jst  ejCoohd  to  tlie  Editor 


Hog  Cholera 
Bulletin  No.  2 


Iowa  .  .  .  Danger  of  a  catastrophic  hog  cholera  epidemic  is 
imminent,  according  to  an  Iowa  farm  publication.  Figures 
show  that  farmers  are  taking  great  risks  by  not  vaccinating 
their  pigs  against  hog  cholera.  In  fact,  from  a  high  of  57% 

hog  cholera  vaccinations  in 
1959,  the  percentage  has 
dropped  every  year  until 
now  only  36%  are  vacci- 
nated. This  is  an  all-time 
low.  In  1959,  the  reported 
figure  of  infected  herds  was  532.  This  number  would  be 
much  higher  if  all  hog  cholera  cases  were  reported.  Experts 
agree  that  the  danger  will  be  extreme  in  the  early  spring  and 
fall  and  suggest  vaccinating  at  about  six  weeks. 

Atlanta,  Ga  The  1960  hog  cholera  outbreak  of  epidemic 

proportions  in  Georgia  was  believed  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  producers  refusing  to  vaccinate  low  price  hogs. 

A  spokesman  from  the  state  agricultural  office  said  steps 
toward  slowing  down  movement  of  hogs  in  the  auction  barns 
had  been  considered.  He  noted  that  farmers  themselves 
slowed  down  the  movement  because  they  were  afraid  that 
hogs  being  offered  for  sale  in  the  auctions  were  diseased. 

Grundy  Center,  Iowa  ...  A  recent  report  received  here 
showed  that  the  hog  cholera  outbreak  in  Canada  could 
be  traced  to  fresh  pork  purchased  from  the  U.S.  This  situa- 
tion has  marred  a  previously  excellent  record,  the  report 
states.  This  unfortunate  event  may  result  in  another  em- 
bargo of  U.S.  pork  with  a  loss  of  revenue  to  hog  producers 
in  this  country. 

Antrate-H.C.  is  a  concentrated  blood  globulin  solution  hav- 
ing at  least  two  times  the  potency  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 
Because  this  is  so,  dosage  is  cut  in  half.  This  is  particularly 
desirable  when  large  doses  are  needed,  as  in  the  case  of 
exposed  pigs.  Antrate-H.C.  is  especially  well  suited  for  use 
with  Armovac-A  to  give  a  strong  active  immunity. 

Armovac-A  is  a  safe  modified  live  hog  cholera  vaccine  suc- 
cessfully used  throughout  the  U.S.A.  since  1957.  It  works 
hand-in-hand  with  Antrate-H.C.  to  provide  a  new  concept 
in  hog  cholera  immunization. 

Veterinary  Department 

Armour  Pharmaceutical  Company 


KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 


CJ«n.  1961,  A.P.  Co. 


Freeman's  Plan  for  Feed  Grains 


A  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM  de- 
signed  to  tackle  the  job  of  bring- 
ing feed  supplies  into  line  with  feed 
requirements  has  been  proposed  by 
Secretary  Freeman  for  the  1961  crop 
year.  In  appearing  before  the  Feed 
Grain  Sub-Committee,  Freeman  said 
that  the  legislation  (Senate  Bill  993) 
would: 

•  Assure  increased  income  for 
grain  farmers  participating  in  the 
voluntary  plan. 

•  Assure  the  consumer  of  fair  and 
stable  prices  for  meat,  poultry  and 
dairy  products. 

•  Cost  the  taxpayers  $500  million 
less  than  the  present  program. 

•  Reduce  the  government's  hold- 
ings of  feed  grains. 

The  highlights  of  Freeman's  pro- 
posal embrace  the  following  major 
points: 

1.  Support  1961-crop  corn  at  $1.20 
per  bushel  and  other  feed  grains  at 
comparable  values  to  producers  who 
divert  at  least  20%  of  their  1959-60 
crop  acreage  to  approved  conserva- 
tion practices.  The  $1.20  support  fig- 
ure for  corn  might  come  to  $1.30  be- 
cause cash  conservation  payments 
would  be  made  on  60%  of  the  value 
of  normal  yields  for  idling  the  re- 
quired 20%  of  feed  grain  land. 

Feed  grains  other  than  corn  would 
be  supported  at  their  feed  value 
equivalent.  Secretary  Freeman  did 
not  list  these  feed  grain  equivalents, 
but  USDA  economists  in  1955,  assum- 
ing corn  at  $1.20  per  bushel  and  ad- 
justing for  differences  in  weight  and 
feeding  values  gave  these  compari- 
sons: 

Sor- 

Oats  Barley  ghum 
bu.      bu.  cwt. 

For  Beef  Cattle  ..$  .58  $  .91  $1.98 
For  Dairy  Cattle..    .62     1.03  2.15 

For  Hogs  58       .94  1.93 

For  Poultry   62       .83  2.04 

Rough  Average  ..$  .62    $  .98  $2.14 

2.  A  cash  payment  equal  to  60%  of 
the  support  price  times  the  1959-60 
average  yield  on  diverted  acres  would 
be  paid  to  participating  corn  growers. 
That  would  be  about  720  per  bushel 
for  corn. 

3.  Cooperating  farmers  could  place 
up  to  an  additional  20%  of  their  feed 
base  in  the  conservation  program  and 
receive  certificates,  payable  in  cash 
or  kind,  at  two-thirds  of  the  1959-60 
average  yields.  The  cash  payment 
would  be  two-thirds  of  the  prevail- 
ing market  price. 

4.  Non-cooperating  farmers  would 
receive  no  price  supports  or  pay- 
ments although  Freeman  proposes  to 
limit  CCC  sales  at  not  less  than  $1.05 
per  bushel  for  corn  and  other  grains 
proportionately. 

"The  existing  program  combining 
price  support  with  unlimited  produc- 
tion has  not  worked,"  said  Freeman. 
"It  has  resulted  in  the  accumulation 
and  build-up  of  huge  stocks  of  feed 
grains.  It  lures  producers  to  raise 
more  than  current  markets  can  ab- 
sorb at  fair  prices.  If  the  unlimited 
production  of  feed  grains  continues, 
farm  income  will  drop  further  and  a 
virtually  unmanageable  storage  prob- 
lem will  result,"  Secretary  Freeman 
said. 

The  government  now  holds  2.7  bil- 
lion bushels  of  feed  grains  valued  at 
$4  billion.  Another  610  million  bush- 
els from  the  1961  crop  year  (plus 
prior  crop  re-seals)  will  swell  the 
burgeoning  volume  in  CCC  bins. 

Feed  grain  carry-over  supplies 
have  been  increasing  steadily  every 
year  since  1952 — from  20  million  to 
75  million  tons  by  1960.  A  75-million 


ton  carry-over  is  about  three  times 
normal  requirements.  Programs  in 
effect  since  1952  have  failed  tguhalt 
this  alarming  trend  and  the' nuge 
grain  surpluses  tend  to  depress  farm 
income  by  weighing  heavily  on  the 
market  as  well  as  stimulating  the  ex- 
pansion of  live  stock,  poultry  and 
dairy  enterprises. 

Using  a  120-acre  farm  for  compari- 
son under  the  present  and  proposed 
feed  grains  program,  Secretary  Free- 
man figures  the  net  income  at  $6,210 
under  the  present  program  against 
$6,864  under  the  proposed  program. 
Under  the  present  program,  the  120 
acre  farm  would  have  100  corn  acres 
x  50  bu.  average  yield  at  $1.05  per 
bushel  or  an  income  of  $5,250.  The  20 
acres  of  soybeans  x  24  bu.  average  at 
$2  would  yield  $960  for  a  total  in- 
come of  $6,210. 

Under  the  new  program,  the  120 
acre  farm  would  have  65  corn  acres, 
35  acres  of  soybeans  with  20  acres  in 
conservation.  The  corn  acres  would 
return  $4,212;  the  soybeans  $1,932  and 
the  conservation  acres  (20  acres  x  50 
bu.  per  acres  x  60%  of  $1.20)  would 
return  $720  for  a  total  income  of  $6,- 
864. 

In  order  to  participate,  the  corn 
farmer  would  have  to  reduce  his  corn 
acreage  by  20%  and  leave  this  20% 
of  land  idle.  In  return  for  his  idle 
corn  land,  he  could  get  the  price  sup- 
port for  corn  at  $1.20  a  bushel  and 
receive  a  government  payment  equal 
to  720  a  bushel  times  the  estimated 
normal  production  of  the  unused  corn 
land.  The  720  per  bushel  rate  is  60% 
of  $1.20  support  level. 

Thus,  on  100  bushel  corn  land  the 
payment  would  be  $72  an  acre;  75- 
bushel  land  $53  an  acre,  and  50-bush- 
el  land,  $36  an  acre.  If  the  farmer 
idled  more  than  20%  of  his  corn  land, 
he  would  be  paid  900  a  bushel  times 
the  estimated  normal  production  on 
the  additional  land.  This  900  is  75%  of 
the  $1.20  support  level.  Payments  on 
100-bushel  land  would  be  $90  an  acre; 
$67.50  on  75-bushel  land;  $45  on  50- 
bushel  land.  The  farmer  can  take  this 
payment  in  CCC  corn  stocks,  or  cash 
if  he  prefers. 

Two  major  farm  organizations  — 
The  National  Grange  and  National 
Farmers  Union  —  support  Freeman's 
plan.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  op- 
poses it.  The  Grange  believes  that  the 
one  year  .  1961  emergency  program  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  that 
it  will  not  solve  the  full  problem.  A 
20-million  ton  reduction  would  still 
leave  twice  as  much  carry-over 
grains  supplies  as  are  needed,  but  the 
build-up  must  be  stopped  some  timej 
somewhere  and  The  Grange  urge- 
Congress  to  act  for  the  1961  crop. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  ex- 
presses sharp  disagreement  with  the 
feed  grains  plan  because  the  one- 
year-only  program  does  not  tie-id 
what  it  proposes  for  wheat  which  is 
the  bulk  of  the  surplus  problem.  Thej 
Farm  Bureau  does  not  want  to  see 
wheat  dumped  into  the  feed  markelj 
on  a  subsidized  basis.  Nor  does  the! 
nation's  largest  farm  organization 
like  the  feed  grain  allotments  chainec 
to  the  1959-60  production  pattern  foi 
individual  farms. 

Their  most  damning  criticism,  how 
ever,  is  that  by  raising  price  support; 
of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  on  ar 
equivalent  value  basis,  the  govern 
ment  would  be  bidding  against  itsel: 
in  trying  to  get  farmers  to  retire  land 
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The  only  safe  pigs  are  vaccinated  pigs. 
SEE  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  NOW! 


When  green  forage  is  at  its  peak . . . 


P 


Teamed  with  the  new  A-C  self-unloading  Power 
Wagon  and  its  6-ton  running  gear,  the  new  flail- 
cut  Forage  Harvester  gives  you  a  complete 
Allis-Chalmers  feed-making  system.  Captures 
the  leafy  quality  before  it  fades! 


6  FEET  OF  SHEAR  POWER 


with  the  new  flail-cut  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Six  feet  of  hungry  intake!  Handles  wide,  heavy  windrows  of  hay, 
wilted  hay  for  silage,  straw  or  roughage.  Delivery  hood  turns  for 
loading  Power  Wagon  alongside.  Here's  a  tonnage-eating  team! 


Hungry  as  the  herd  it  feeds  .  .  .  the  new  big-capacity 
Allis-Chalmers  Model  56-F  flail-cut  Forage  Harvester 
gobbles  green  tonnage  when  quality  is  at  its  peak. 

Simplicity  itself!  A  flail-type  that  shears!  The  new 
56-F  gives  flail-chopped  feed  a  new  clean-cut  look.  Silage 
has  improved  keeping  quality.  Flail-cut  hay  forage  is 
leafy  and  high  in  protein;  straw  and  stalks  are  fluffy  for 
bedding.  Stubble  mulch  and  pasture  clippings  are  fine- 
cut  for  quick  decomposition. 

The  rugged  rotor  is  two  yards  wide!  Thirty-six 
swinging  knives  are  angled  to  shear  against  a  reversible 
cutting  bar.  Forage  is  cut  and  recut  a  total  of  four 
times  per  revolution !  All  knives  are  reversible  for  double- 
life  sharpness. 

Catch  your  crops  at  peak  quality  with  the  versatile 
new  flail-cut  Forage  Harvester.  Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer  to  show  you  how  it  cuts  costs  and  eats  the  tonnage. 
He  can  also  tell  you  about  the  new  Model  50  Forage 
Harvester  with  six-knife,  dual-purpose  chopping  cylinder 
—choice  of  5-ft.,  direct-cut  grass  attachment,  windrow 
pickup  or  row-crop  attachment.  Allis-Chalmers,  Farm 
Equipment  Division,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 

AC 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Allis-Chalmers  plan  to  finance  your  time  purchase  of  farm  equipment. 


Get  the  dollar-making  difference  with . . . 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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HERE'S  THE  BRUTE  THAT'SS 


THE  TRACTOR 


Why  "Twice  the  Tractor"?  Because  only  the  Massey- 
Ferguson  85  gives  you:  First,  the  easy-handling,  pre- 
cise work -control  of  the  genuine  Ferguson  System. 
And  second,  the  manpower -saving  big-job  capacity 
of  full  5-plow  power!  Like  all  Ferguson  System  trac- 
tors, the  big  "85"  reacts  fast  and  sure  to  changes  in 
the  soil,  transfers  weight  when  the  going  gets  tough, 
saves  precious  time  in  transport  and  on  headland 
turns,  and  adjusts  to  light  and  heavy  work.  It's  also 
"Twice  the  Tractor"  because  it  han- 
dles both  fully-mounted  and  pull- 
type  implements.  You  can  turn  5 
deep,  clean  furrows  or  disc  'way  down 
with  the  biggest  mounted  equip- 
ment. But  the  MF  85  doesn't  obso- 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 


lete  your  present  pull-type  tools.  With  its  heavy 
swinging  drawbar  and  up  to  3  remote  cylinders,  it 
tackles  any  pull-type  job,  like  a  natural-born  lugger— 
5-plow  strong!  Best  of  all,  in  diesel,  gas  or  LP,  the  big 
"85"  is  the  lowest  priced  fully  equipped  5-plow  tractor 
you  can  buy!  It  comes  with  power  steering,  adjustable 
front  axle,  engine  and  ground  PTO,  and  power- 
adjusted  rear  wheels  at  no  extra  cost!  It's  the  most 
for  your  money,  and  it's  available  with  your  choice 
of  easy  Time  Payment  Plans.  Don't 
miss  the  MF  85— the  "must -see"  trac- 
tor in  the  "60-horse"  class— yours 
from  Massey-Ferguson  .  .  .  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  tractors  and 
self-propelled  combines! 


1 


1 

Bee  "TODAY  on  the  farm"  for  the  latest  farm  news,  forecasts,  music  and  fun— each  Sat.  at  7  A.M.  on  NBC -TV. 
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WHAT  :  HAPPENS  ? 


When*  PRODUCERS  Enter  This  Picture? 


P.  O.  Wilson 
Secretary-Manager 


First,  you  are  assured  that  any  consign- 
ment of  live  stock  from  your  farm  to  any  of 
PRODUCERS'  100  markets  is  "in  the  hands 
of  a  bonded  friend  from  beginning  to  end." 
Second,  your  live  stock,  whether  one  head 
or  one  carload,  joins  that  of  your  neighbor 
in  assuring  PRODUCERS  of  greater  bar- 
gaining strength  in  the  market  place. 

Third,  topflight,  experienced  personnel 
will  give  your  animals  special  care  and  at- 
tention prior  to  and  during  the  sale.  Fourth, 
you  don't  have  to  be  present  to  know  that 
PRODUCERS  salesmen  will  be  trying  for 
that  extra  ten  cents  or  that  extra  quarter 
because  these  men  are  your  employees  and 
their  first  allegiance  is  to  you  and  your  ship- 
ment. 

Fifth,  your  PRODUCERS  salesmen,  en- 
gaged in  handling  an  average  daily  volume 
in  excess  of  $3.1  million  worth  of  live  stock, 
know  the  ins  and  outs  of  all  types  of  live 
stock  marketing  operations.  Sixth,  in  addi- 
tion to  marketing  live  stock,  your  twenty- 


two  PRODUCERS  Marketing  Associations 
are  affiliated  with  the  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Association,  the  nation's  largest 
live  stock  marketing  cooperative. 

Seventh,  once  your  animals  are  marketed, 
PRODUCERS  offer  a  prime  source  of  good- 
doing  types  of  live  stock  to  re-stock  your 
herds  and  flocks  and  to  re-fill  your  feedlots. 
Eighth,  if  you  need  financing  for  your  live 
stock  enterprise,  you  may  be  able  to  obtain 
dependable  live  stock  credit  through  six  re- 
gional corporations  affiliated  with  National 
Live  Stock  Producers  Association  which  an- 
nually loan  in  excess  of  $100  million  to  live 
stock  producers  and  feeders. 

Ninth,  as  a  farmer  yourself,  you  know 
that  you  are  not  working  alone  when  you 
have  the  bargaining  strength  of  your  own 
cooperative  organization  behind  you.  For 
these  nine  reasons  alone,  among  numerous 
others,  we  believe  you  should  instruct  the 
trucker  of  your  next  load:  "Ship  'Em  to 
PRODUCERS!" 


Serving  Over  a  Half  Million  Farmers  on  100  Markets 


139  N.  Clark  Street 


Chicago  2,  Illinoi 
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The  New  Feed  Grain  Program 
Feeding  Vitamins  to  Live  Stock 


•  Five  Steps  to  Hog  Profits 
This  Changing  Beef  Business 


With  Mintrates  and  my  own  corn . . . 

feed  cost  $7.48  per  100  lbs.  pork 


"MoorMan's  Mintrates* 
and  corn  consistently  produce 
low-cost  pork  on  my  farm," 
says  Alvin  Ortgies,  Jones 
County,  Iowa.  "I  market  300- 
350  hogs  a  year  and  raise  'em 
all  on  MoorMan's. 

"Records  on  my  last  bunch 
of  112  hogs  show  my  feed  cost 
to  produce  100  lbs.  of  pork 
was  $7.48.  Of  this,  only  $2.39 
was  out-of-pocket  cost  for 
MoorMan's.  I  figured  my  corn 
at  $1.12  per  bushel. 

Return  for  corn — 

$2.72  per  bushel 

"These  hogs  averaged  216  lbs.  at 
narket  and  consumed  68,500  lbs. 


of  feed,"  continues  Mr.  Ortgies. 
"So  it  took  only  2.85  lbs.  of  feed 
for  each  pound  of  pork  marketed. 

"Looking  at  it  another  way, 
figuring  hogs  at  $15,  MoorMan's 
Mintrates  helped  me  get  back  $2.72 
for  each  bushel  of  corn  fed." 

Mr.  Ortgies'  figures,  of  course,  do 
not  include  the  value  of  the  sows' 
milk  or  the  cost  of  the  sows'  feed. 

Mintrates  increase 
feed  efficiency 

You,  too,  can  produce  low-cost 
pork  for  greater  profits  by  putting 
your  hogs  on  a  MoorMan  Program. 

MoorMan's  Mintrates  are  a 
super-concentrated  blend  of  top- 
quality  proteins,  vitamins,  miner- 
als and  antibiotics.  They're  formu- 
lated to  help  your  pigs  digest  corn 
more  completely.  The  result  .  .  . 


your  pigs  gain  faster  on  less  feed. 

Plan  now  to  make  extra  profits 
on  your  next  crop  of  pigs.  Finish 
them  the  low-cost,  efficient  way 
with  MoorMan's — the  quality  con- 
centrates. Your  MoorMan  Man 
can  give  you  an  advance  estimate 
of  birth-to-market  feed  costs.  And 
he'll  furnish  you  with  a  Persona- 
lized Hog  Feeding  &  Management 
Program  tailored  to  fit  your  method 
of  feeding. 


MorJfaris 

Since  1885 

Good  Results  Through  Research  and  Service 

MOORMAN  MFG.  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


♦Trademark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


An  Extra  Pound  of  Beef  From  Each  Pound  of  Blocks 


MoorMan's  feeding  program  for 
beef  cattle  on  grass  or  roughage 
builds  extra  beef  for  about  70  a 
pound.  It  builds  extra  profits,  too, 
because  it's  low  cost. 

On  this  program,  you  start  cattle 
on  Mintrate  Blocks  when  you  start 
them  on  a  high-roughage  ration  — 
grass,  hay,  stalk  fields. 

Most  feeders  find  they'll  average 
an  extra  pound  of  beef  for  each  pound 
of  Blocks  when  cattle  eat  Blocks  at 
the  rate  of  1 2  pound  per  head  per  day. 

Combines  Nutrition,  Convenience 

Formulas  for  Mintrate  Blocks  are 
the  result  of  many  years  of  research 
and  development.  They  were  thor- 
oughly field-tested  for  3  years  before 
a  single  one  was  marketed. 


Moorman  crossed  nutrition  with 
convenience  in  originating  these  self- 
feeding,  33 1/3 -pound  blocks.  Each 
Block  is  formulated  to  fit  a  specific 
feeding  situation  or  condition  of 
range  or  pasture. 

10  Different  Blocks 

Packed  into  each  of  the  10  differ- 
ent Blocks  is  a  powerful  blend  of  6 
top-quality  proteins,  urea,  12  min- 
erals, plus  vitamins  A  and  D.  You 
can  even  order  Blocks  with  a  high 
level  of  Vitamin  A  if  needed. 

The  effectiveness  of  Mintrate 
Blocks  lies  in  the  way  they  stimu- 
late rumen  activity  in  cattle  to  step 
up  digestion  of  grass  and  roughage. 

This  increased  digestive  activity 
releases  more  of  the  meat  and  bone- 


building  energy  locked  in  them,  helps 
cattle  digest  roughages  more  com- 
pletely. As  a  result,  cattle  make  bet- 
ter use  of  roughage,  build  low-cost 
beef,  and  get  the  nutrition  to  stay  in 
better  condition. 

Easy  to  Handle,  Easy  to  Feed 

Mintrate  Blocks  reduce  waste. 
There's  no  meal  to  blow  away.  They 
save  time  and  labor.  You  put  them 
out  only  once  every  week  to  10  days 
and  let  cattle  do  the  rest. 

You'll  find  cattle  will  adjust  their 
consumption  according  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  grass  or  other 
roughage  they  have  available.  They'll 
build  low-cost  beef,  will  be  in  better 
shape  to  go  into  the  feedlot  and  start 
you  on  the  road  to  better  beef  profits. 


NJVTIOfrALj 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


OUR  COVER  GIRL  for  May  is  Judy 
Lawrence,  a  17-year-old  San 
Diego,  Californian,  whose  remarkable 
ability  as  a  baton  twirler  has  made 
her  a  well-known  personality  at  fairs 
and  other  public  occasions  in  South- 
ern California.  This  picture  was  taken 
at  the  1960  Los  Angeles  County  Fair 
just  after  pretty  Judy  had  won  the 
Grand  Twirling  Trophy  with  a  daz- 
zling performance. 

The  other  champion  in  the  picture 
is  "Blackie,"  a  white  shorthorn,  win- 
ner of  the  blue  ribbon  in  the  fair's 
4-H  Division.  Raised  and  shown  by 
Kenneth  Watje,  Arlington,  Calif., 
Blackie  weighed  1,040  lbs.  at  16 
months  of  age.  Photo  by  Victor  Bald- 
win, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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It's  a  hardtop  pickup... 
open  air  roadster. . .  off-road 
workhorse. . . all  in  one! 

International  brings  you  a  whole  new  idea  in  low-cost 
transportation— the  Scout!  It's  an  all-purpose 
vehicle  only  67  inches  high  on  a  100-inch  wheelbase, 
a  snug  little  runabout  that . . . 

•  seats  three  people  in  comfort, 

•  carries  sizeable  loads  in  a  5-ft.  pickup  body, 

•  has  fold-down  windshield,  removable  cab  top, 

•  has  new  International  4-cyl.  90  hp.  engine, 

•  gives  you  all-wheel-drive  or  rear-wheel-drive. 
The  Scout  is  iNTERNATiONAL-built  and  serviced 
—nation-wide.  See  your  Scout  Dealer  now! 
International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago 


1     HIT  THE  TRAIL  TO  LOW-COST 
TRANSPORTATION  WITH  THE 


This  is  the  Scout  with  the  steel  top  on 
—a  neat  and  nimble  pickup  that's  fun  to 
drive  for  business  or  for  pleasure. 


Same  Scout  stripped  for  action.  Take  off 
the  door  glass.remove  doors, fold  down  the 
windshield  for  rough  jobs,  tough  country. 


Same  Scout  with  the  top  off.  Easily  re- 
moved in  minutes  to  give  you  a  sporty 
roadster  for  any  kind  of  outdoor  activity. 


Same  Scout  converted  to  delivery  use 
with  optional  full-length  Travel-Top,  com- 
plete with  side  and  rear  windows,  lift  gate. 
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"ONLY  15  MINUTES  EVERY 
TWO  WEEKS  TO  FEED 
54  HEAD... with  BROWER 


Vernon  H.  Park 

Lathrop,  Missouri 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

You  can  save  yourself  over  100  riours  of  cattle 
feeding  labor  a  year  with  this  practical  and  effi- 
cient self-feeder  —  cut  down  your  feed  bill,  too! 
The  special  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant  but 
small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elim- 
inates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and 
more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the 
clock.  Cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long. 
Even  timid  animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed 
that  hasn't  been  worked  over.  Built  to  give  1  5  to  20 
years  of  service  with  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  .  .  . 
ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


PRICED  LOW  — ASK  FOR  INFORMATION 
ON  BROWER' S  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 


TWO  SIZES 
for  the  large 
or  small  herd 


"1 

■  7: 

BROWER 

Large  1  5  ft.  feeder  has  250 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  1  00 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one  fill- 
ing. 7'/2  ft.  feeder  has  125 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  50 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one 
filling. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2385  Quincy,  Illinois 

Name  


Street  or  R.F.D.. 


-State- 


Town  

SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

O  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder      □  Brower  Hog  Equipment 
D  Calf  Creep  Feeder  □  Brower  Poultry  Equipment 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


□  The  Farm  Management  Hand- 
book 

— By  I.  F.  Hall  and  W.  P.  Mortenson, 
University  of  Illinois.  437  pages;  235 
illustrations,  tables,  and  charts;  5  ap- 
pendices giving  62  pages  of  valuable 
information.  Copyright  1960;  $6. 
Totally  rewritten  book  contains  sec- 
tions on  leases,  field  arrangement, 
financing  purchase  of  a  farm,  govern- 
ment aid,  father-son  agreements,  and 
many  other  subjects. 

□  Producing  Farm  Crops 

— By  H.  K.  Wilson  and  A.  C.  Richer, 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  De- 
signed primarily  for  the  high  school 
student  interested  in  agriculture,  but 
can  be  used  equally  well  by  those  who 
want  to  expand  their  knowledge  of 

4 


the  agronomy,  botany,  entomology 
and  agricultural  economics  necessary 
for  efficient  crop  production.  Well 
illustrated,  indexed.  Copyright  1960. 
$5.75. 

□  Altar  Bound 

— By  Elizabeth  Connely  Pearce  and 
Betty  Stuart  Rodgers.  100  pages,  68 
illustrations,  1959;  $2.95.  A  complete 
"how-to-do-it"  guide  for  the  bride, 
bridegroom  and  their  families  on  ar- 
ranging the  perfect  wedding,  regard- 
less of  size.  Includes  pages  for  bride's 
record  of  wedding  and  shower  gifts. 

□  When  You  Preside 

— By  S.  S.  Sutherland.  172  pages, 
1  table,  28  illustrations;  1956;  $2.95. 


□  Your  Wedding  Workbook 

— By  Natalia  Belting  and  Dr.  James 
R.  Hine.  81  pages,  1  table;  1958; 
$1.95.  A  step-by-step  guide  through 
three  months  of  wedding  preparations 
(and  including  some  honeymoon  ad- 
vice!). Gives  detailed  information  for 
the  reception,  seating  for  the  bridal 
table,  menus — even  practical  advice 
on  cutting  the  wedding  cake.  Also  in- 
cludes check  list  for  assembling  in- 
formation for  newspapers. 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  ad- 
vertisements and  mail  with  check, 
money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Box  594-LSP 
Danville,  Illinois 


Name 


Address 


"We  received  the  April  issue  of 
National  Live  Stock  Producer  today 
and  Equity  would  like  to  be  among  the 
first  of  Producers  Agencies  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  very  first  fine  4-color 
issue. 

"Certainly  the  22  Producers  Agencies 
and  their  100  markets  will  be  proud  of 
this  excellent  publication  with  its  color- 
ful and  handsome  cover  pages  and  color 
inserts,  just  as  they  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  magazine  itself  for  the  in- 
formative material  it  contains  each 
month. 

"Congratulations,  Jack,  to  you  and 
your  staff!" 

— R.  G.  Hvam,  Controller 

Equity  Co-Op  Livestock  Sales  Assn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
•  We  plan  to  publish  three  more 
4-color  issues  this  year  —  June, 
September  and  December.  With 
sufficient  response  from  readers 
and  advertisers  we  may  publish 
more  next  year. — ED. 

"I  enjoy  your  very  informative  and 
highly  interesting  publication,  especially 
the  April  4-color  issue.  Please  send  ad- 
vertising rates  and  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion." 

— Eddie  E.  Little 
New  Orleans,  La. 

"Just  to  compliment  you  on  your  im- 
proved cover.  Wishing  your  organization 
the  best  always." 

— H.  F.  Redeker 
Rochelle,  111. 

"Thank  you  for  so  promptly  imple- 
menting my  subscription  to  National 
Live  Stock  Producer.  The  April  issue 
is  beautifully  done  and  I  congratulate 
you  heartily. 

"Your  cover  girl  seems  to  have  plenty 
of  hay  on  hand  to  carry  the  Herefords 
through — if  she  doesn't  let  the  dairy  cows 
get  it  all. 

"I  read  your  feed  grain  editorial  with 
deep  interest.   It  may  be  something  for 
grain  growers  who  sell  it  all,  but  I  cannot 
see  a  thing  in  it  for  live  stock  farmers." 
— Sam  Guard,  Editor-in-Chief 
American  Livestock  Journal 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

"Congratulations  on  your  new  type 
magazine.  We  enjoy  your  publication 
and  when  our  time  runs  out,  please  re- 
new for  three  more  years." 

— M.  C.  Merrimack 
Lowell,  Mass. 

"Please  start  a  three-year  subscription 
to  National  Live  Stock  Producer  to 
a  friend  of  mine  who  is  raising  calves.  He 
will  get  a  lot  of  good  information,  as  I 
do,  from  your  magazine.  He  reads  mine 
when  he  comes  up." 

— Robert  C.  Linton 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

"Your  March  issue  was  an  unusually 
good  one.  It  tells  how  to  clean  up  on 
hogs  with  17  steps  to  hog  health  and  also 
gives  a  life  cycle  health  plan  for  cattle. 
I  want  both  my  tenants  to  read  these  two 
articles  and  also  future  issues  of  your 
paper,  so  I'm  enclosing  money  for  two 
subscriptions.  I  appreciate  your  fine  mag- 
azine." 

— Peter  H.  Van  Zante 
Pella,  Iowa 

"Your  recent  article  (November, 
1960)  said  that  round  farrowing  stalls 
(actually  octagonal)  was  closer  imitation 
to  natural  environment.  Applying  these 
principles.  I  had  a  farrowing  house  con- 
structed last  fall. 

"The  stalls  are  hexagonal,  which  re- 
tains its  circular  nature  without  difficult 
construction — consider  the  spatial  econo- 
my of  the  beehive. 

"Here's  my  record  of  spring  farrowings 
in  the  new  hog  house:  136  pigs  farrowed, 
one  killed  by  crushing.  This  pig  was  two 
weeks  old  and  died  in  the  only  stall 
equipped  with  guard  rails." 

— Herb  A.  Seeman 
Tekoa,  Washington 
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FIRESTONE  SHOCK-FORTIFIED  CORD 


gives  extra  impact  protection! 

Independent  tractor-tire  tests  prove  it:  Firestone  cord  bodies  are  up  to 
34%  stronger  than  those  of  other  leading  tires! 

And  farm  reports  confirm  it:  Firestone  Shock-Fortified  cord  works  full 
time  to  guard  against  impact  damage,  to  extend  tractor  tire  life,  to 
reduce  costs  on  all  farm  jobs.  Its  proved  superiority  means  Firestones 
stand  up  best  for  retreading,  too! 

You'll  also  like  exclusive  Firestone  Rubber-XF,  new  extra-long-wearing 
tread  rubber.  You'll  like  Firestone's  Flex-Fortified  sidewalls  for  their 
protection  against  cracks  and  breaks.  You'll  like  the  deeper  bite  and 
self-cleaning  action  of  Firestone  Powerjzed  traction  bars.  And  you'll 
like  Fhestone's  quick,  complete  on-the-farm  service — the  only  such 
service  that  loans  you  brand-new  tractor  tires  to  use  when  yours  go  in 
for  retreading  or  repairs!  Buy  farm-proved  Firestones  now  ...  at  your 
Firestone  Dealer,  Store  or  service  station.  Always  a  year  to  pay. 


FIRST  IN  FARM   TIRE  NEEDS 


Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Tune  in  Eyewitness  to  History  every  Friday  evening,  CBS  Television  Network 
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FARMER  APPROVED 

EVERYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


Grain  and  livestock  grower  Herbert  Weston 
(right)  with  K.  R.  Bennett  of  Logan,  Utah,  says: 
"Why  should  I  use  anything  but  Firestone?  They 
really  pull  their  share  and  more.  Never  worry  about 
lost  time  in  the  field,  either.  A  call  to  my  Firestone 
man,  Vern  Lindberg,  gets  me  service  fast!" 


Hog  Cholera 
Bulletin  No.  3 


Nevada  . .  .  This  state  has  recently  asked  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  recognize  it  as  the  first  hog  cholera- 
free  state.  Eradication  of  the  disease  in  Nevada  is  credited 
to  tight  control  over  regulations.  "It  is  the  feeling  of  this 

department,"  said  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Nevada  De- 
partment of  Agriculture, 
"that  the  high  incidence  of 
hog  cholera  throughout  the 
many  areas  of  the  nation 
is  a  disgrace." 

A  loophole  in  the  regulations  governing  imports,  which  led 
to  a  recent  outbreak,  has  been  plugged.  The  outbreak  ap- 
peared in  a  shipment  of  320  feeders  from  Nebraska.  Five 
days  after  arrival  in  Nevada,  one  group  of  90  head  exhibited 
symptoms  leading  to  diagnosis  of  cholera.  Serum  was  admin- 
istered immediately  to  all  320  head  and  isolation  was  en- 
forced. This  prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  more 
than  1,000  other  hogs  on  the  ranch.  In  the  group  of  90 
stricken  hogs,  51  were  lost. 

A  new  regulation  will  prevent  this  type  of  introduction  into 
a  cholera  free  area  again.  Effective  January  1,  all  pigs  enter- 
ing Nevada  except  those  for  immediate  slaughter,  must  be 
immunized  with  modified  virus  and  serum  not  less  than  21 
days  prior  to  entry. 

Iowa  . . .  The  first  year  in  which  livestock  diseases  have  been 
systematically  reported  in  this  state  revealed  that  less  than 
one-third  of  Iowa's  hogs  will  be  vaccinated  for  cholera  in 
1961  despite  various  1960  outbreaks,  including  one  of  near 
epidemic  proportions  in  one  area. 

Antrate-H.C.  is  a  concentrated  blood  globulin  solution  hav- 
ing at  least  two  times  the  potency  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 
Because  this  is  so,  dosage  is  cut  in  half.  This  is  particularly 
desirable  when  large  doses  are  needed,  as  in  the  case  of 
exposed  pigs.  Antrate-H.C.  is  especially  well  suited  for  use 
with  Armovac-A  to  give  a  strong  active  immunity. 

Armovac-A  is  a  safe  modified  live  hog  cholera  vaccine  suc- 
cessfully used  throughout  the  U.S.A.  since  1957.  It  works 
hand-in-hand  with  Antrate-H.C.  to  provide  a  new  concept 
in  hog  cholera  immunization. 

Veterinary  Department 

Armour  Pharmaceutical  Company 


KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 


©Feb.  1961.  A. P.  Co. 


The  only  safe  pigs  are  vaccinated  pigs. 


SEE  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  NOW 


WHEN  SHIPPING  LIVE  STOCK  to 

market,  you  can  avoid  losses  for 
bruised  and  injured  animals  by  fol- 
lowing these  precautions:  (1)  Sepa- 
rate calves  from  older  cattle  during 
shipment.  (2)  Use  good  sand  and 


straw  bedding  on  the  floor  of  the 
truck  for  a  firm  footing  during  trav- 
el. (3)  Remove  projecting  nails,  bolts 
or  splinters  from  the  sides  of  trucks. 
(4)  Protect  animals  from  bad 
weather  (rain  or  heat)  with  suitable 
truck  covers.  (5)  Do  not  start  or  stop 
abruptly.  (6)  Provide  good  loading 
chutes  to  prevent  injury  during  load- 
ing and  unloading.  (7)  Animals  with 
horns  should  be  separated  from  de- 
horned animals  in  transit.  (8)  Do  not 
bruise  animals  while  loading  or  un- 
loading. (9)  During  the  trip  to  mar- 
ket, stop  frequently  to  check  for 
"downers."  (10)  Do  not  load  animals 
loosely  nor  pack  them  like  sardines. 

ALL-AMERICAN  TEENAGERS, 

shown  below,  were  selected  at  the 
2nd  National  Youthpower  Congress, 
held  recently  in  Chicago.  They  are 
Dianne  Monroe,  17,  of  810  Laurel 
Ave.,  Rockingham,  N.  C,  and  Allan 
Anderson,  18,  of  Chapin,  111.  Framed 
by  the  theme  of  the  congress,  Dianne 
and  Allan  are  leading  some  200  other 
teenagers  in  focusing  national  at- 
tention on  the  importance  of  proper 
nutrition  for  children  and  teenagers. 

The  young  people  are  carrying 
their  message  through  every  media 
from  television  to  pep  rallies.  One  of 
their  goals  is  to  show  the  severity  of 
the  teenage  nutrition  problem  in 
America.  Another  is  to  get  food  pro- 
ducers, processors  and  distributors  to 
encourage  better  nutritional  habits 
in  the  home. 


Formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  Homer  R.  Davidson,  president  of 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Youthpower  Congress  has  the 
endorsement  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Chicago,  is  one 
of  57  organizations  supporting  the 
congress. 


NATIONAL  AVERAGE  SUPPORT 

prices  for  1961  crops  are  as  follows 
announces  USD  A:  Corn  $1.20  per 
bushel  this  year  compared  with  $1.06 
last  year;  Soybeans  $2.30  a  bushel, 
compared  with  $1.85;  Grain  Sor- 
ghums $1.93  per  cwt.  compared  with 
$1.52  per  cwt.;  Barley  930  compared 
with  770;  Oats  620  compared  with 
500;  Rye  $1.02  compared  with  900; 
Flaxseed  $2.80  compared  with  $2.38 
and  Cottonseed  $49  per  ton  as  com- 
pared with  $38  a  ton  last  year. 

IF  YOU  OWN  A  HOME  FREEZER 

you  can  probably  buy  meat  in  quan- 
tity at  "special"  meat  sales  about  as 
cheap  as  you  can  buy  whole,  half  or 
quarter  carcass  beef  to  store  in  the 
locker  in  the  opinion  of  Emery  An- 
derson, economist,  North  Dakota 
State  University.  He  compared  the 
cost  of  processing  a  1,000  pound  steer 
with  the  purchase  of  444  pounds  of 
retail  meat  cuts  over  the  counter. 

In  comparing  the  costs,  there  was 
a  $47.74  advantage  in  carcass  purchas- 
ing of  meat.  When  the  $12  locker  fee 
was   considered,   the  advantage 


dropped  to  $35.74 — a  savings  that  you 
could  pick  up  at  the  meat  counter 
buying  in  bulk  at  special  sales.  The 
1,000  pound  steer  dressed  out  to  590 
pounds  which  after  further  trimming 
and  boning  yielded  444  pounds  of 
well-trimmed  meat. 

At  current  prices,  444  pounds  of 
carcass  beef  cost  $312.70.  The  cost  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  meat  at  the 
supermarket  was  $360.44.  This  in- 
cluded 30  pounds  of  fancy  steaks,  118 
pounds  of  steaks  and  roasts,  11  pounds 
of  medium-priced  cuts  and  185 
pounds  of  economy  cuts. 

Prices  used  in  the  retail  costs  of 
meat  were  $1.29  a  pound  for  Porter- 
house and  T-bone  steaks;  990  a  pound 
for  round  steak;  690  for  chuck  roasts 
and  590  for  ground  beef.  The  carcass 
cost  included  cutting,  wrapping  and 
freezing  and  a  locker  rental  of  $12  a 
year. 

FARMERS  ARE  BIG  SPENDERS  ac- 
cording to  a  48-state  Census  sum- 
mary. Although  the  number  of  farms 
is  down  18%  (down  23%  using  the 
new  definition  of  a  farm)  over  1954, 
farmers  in  1959  spent  more  for  goods 
and  services.  The  amount  spent  for 
poultry  and  live  stock  feed  was  up 
20%  to  $4.7  billion;  for  hired  farm 
labor  $2.3  billion;  gasoline  and  pe- 
troleum $1.5  billion.  In  1954,  the  av- 
erage U.  S.  farm  had  242.2  acres;  by 
1959  it  was  302.4  acres,  an  increase  of 
25%.  But  the  average  value  of  land 
and  buildings  per  acre  went  up  44  % 
during  the  same  period. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3   YEARS   FOR   $1  OR   6   YEARS   FOR  $2. 
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How  The  Feed  Grain 
Program  Will  Work 


No  major  impact  on  live  stock  industry 

expected  in  the  coming  year,  but 

you  should  examine  the  program  carefully. 


By  Robert  C  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


LIVE  STOCK  PRICES  tend  to  ad- 
just to  feed  prices  over  time,  al- 
though hog  and  cattle  prices 
have  risen  relative  to  corn  prices 
during  the  past  30  years  (see  chart). 
The  upward  trend  in  the  hog-corn 
and  beef  steer-corn  feeding  ratio  has 
been  due  to  the  increasing  risks  in 
live  stock  production  relative  to  feed 
grain  production  and  to  the  increas- 
ing costs  other  than  feed.  The  feed 
grain  outlook  is  important  to  the  live 
stock  industry.  The  new  feed  grain 
program,  recently  written  into  law, 
should  be  examined  carefully  by  live 
stock  men. 

The  new  feed  grain  program  ap- 
plies only  to  1961  crops  and  sets  sup- 
port prices  as  follows:  Corn  $1.20  per 
bu.  (up  140  from  1960);  grain  sor- 
ghum $1.93  per  cwt.  (up  410);  oats 
62c  per  bu.  (up  12c);  barley  93c  per 
bu.  (up  16C);  and  rye  $1.02  per  bu. 
(up  12c).  To  qualify  for  these  sup- 
ports, farmers  must  reduce  corn  and/ 
or  grain  sorghum  acreage  by  at  least 
20%  of  their  1959-60  "base"  acreage. 
The  support  applies  only  to  the  "nor- 
mal" yield  on  the  acres  in  produc- 
tion. This  is  to  discourage  farmers 
from  stepping  up  yields  on  acres  in 
production. 

Payment  in  Cash  or  Grain 

Participating  farmers  will  receive 
payments  equal  to  50%  of  their  "nor- 
mal" production  on  the  idled  acres 
times  the  county  support  price.  The 
payments  will  be  in  negotiable  cer- 
tificates convertible  either  into  grain 
from  the  CCC  or  a  cash  equivalent. 
For  each  dollar  paid  out  in  cash,  the 
CCC  is  empowered  to  sell  a  dollar's 
worth  of  surplus  grain  on  the  open 
market. 

In  addition  to  the  20%  cutback, 
producers  can  divert  additional  acre- 
ages (up  to  20%  of  their  "base")  and 
receive  a  payment  of  60  %  of  the 
"normal"  production  on  the  addition- 
al acreage  taken  out.  This  would 
make  a  total  diversion  of  40%  of  the 
"base"  acreage. 

Producers  with  a  1959-60  "base"  of 
less  than  100  acres  can  actually  di- 
vert more  than  40%  of  their  base 
within  certain  limits.  They  first  di- 
vert 20%  of  their  acreage  for  com- 
pliance and  a  50%  payment.  They 
can  divert  another  20%  of  their  base 
for  a  60%  payment.  Then,  if  they 
choose,  they  can  divert  some  addi- 
tional acreage  for  a  50%  payment. 
The  total  diverted  acreage  on  which 
they  receive  a  50%  payment  cannot 
exceed  20  acres,  however.  For  ex- 
ample, a  farmer  with  an  80-acre  base 
could  divert  16  acres  (20%)  for  a 
50%  payment,  another  16  acres  for  a 
60%  payment,  and  then  an  additional 
4  acres  for  a  50%  payment.  Producers 
with  25  acres  or  less  could  thereby 
divert  all  their  acreage  and  receive 
payment. 

Farmers  who  do  not  comply  have 
no  assurance  of  a  specific  price,  but 
the  prospects  are  that  the  free  mar- 
ket price  on  corn  will  likely  continue 
near  the  $1  level  with  grain  sorghum 
about  $1.60  per  cwt.  Most  farmers 
who  do  comply  will  probably  want  a 
cash  payment,  empowering  the  gov- 


ernment to  release  a  considerable 
amount  of  surplus  feed  grain.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  has  stated  that  the 
market  price  on  corn  should  be  at 
least  15C  below  the  support  price  to 
encourage  compliance. 

If  the  market  price  is  about  $1,  most 
cash  grain  farmers  would  profit  by 
complying.  Alternatively,  some 
farmers  may  want  to  consider  replac- 
ing corn  with  soybeans  rather  than 
complying  with  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. The  support  on  the  1961  soy- 
bean crop  is  $2.30  per  bushel,  450 
higher  than  in  1960. 

Each  farmer  should  evaluate  his 
alternatives  based  upon  his  own 
yields  and  production  costs.  A  casli 
grain  farmer  in  central  Illinois  would 
likely  find  the  feed  grain  program 
quite  attractive.  For  example,  con- 
sider a  farmer  with  150  acres  in  corn, 
averaging  90  bushels  per  acre.  If  his 
1961  yields  were  equal  to  his  average 
of  90  bushels,  and  market  prices  were 
$1  per  bushel,  his  returns  from  alter- 
native operations  might  be  calculated 
as  shown  in  the  next  column. 

The  most  profitable  alternative 
would  be  to  comply,  reducing  acre- 
age by  20%.  Costs  were  reduced  as 
acreage  was  cut,  but  not  proportion- 
ally since  many  costs  are  fixed.  Fixed 
costs  were  estimated  to  be  about  $50 
per  acre  and  variable  costs  (ferti- 
lizer, seed,  fuel,  oil,  etc.)  were  about 
$25  per  acre.  Since  land  taken  out  of 
production  must  be  in  a  cover  crop, 
expenses  of  $6  per  acre  were  figured 
in  to  account  for  seeding  and  control 
of  noxious  weeds. 

The  oost  figures  were  based  on  a 


Does  not  comply,  plants 
150  acres 

Gross:  150  acres  X  90  bu. 

X  $1.00  = 
Costs: 


$13,500 
$11,610 


Net:  $  1,890 

Complies,  reduces  acre- 
age to  120  acres 

Gross:  120  acres  X  90  bu. 
X  $1.20  =  $12,960 
+  50%  X  30  acres  X 
90  bu.  X  $1.20  =      $  1,620 


3. 


$14,580 

Costs:  $11,020 

Net:  $  3,560 

Complies,  reduces  acre- 
age to  90  acres 

Gross:  90  acres  X  90  bu. 

X  $1.20  =  $  9,720 

+  50%  X  30  acres  X 

90  bu.  X  $1.20  =     $  1,620 
-f  60%  X  30  acres  X 

90  bu.  X  $1.20  =     $  1,944 


Costs: 
Net: 


$13,284 
$10,431 

$  2,853 


recent  study  of  37  family-sized  in- 
tensive grain  farms  by  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

The  corn  land  in  this  example  could 
easily  yield  32  to  33  bushels  of  soy- 
beans per  acre.  Using  this  yield  and 
the  cost  data  in  the  Illinois  study  as 
representative,  the  farmer  in  the  ex- 
ample would  obtain  a  net  income  of 
about  $2,800  by  growing  soybeans  on 


HOG-CORN  AND  BEEF-CORN  RATIOS  RISE 

5  YEAR  MOVING  AVERAGE  (CENTERED) 


rpHIS  CHART  SHOWS  how  steer  and 
hog  prices  have  risen  relative  to  corn 
prices  since  1930.  For  example,  the  hog- 
corn  line  shows  that  11.2  bushels  of  corn 
were  equal  in  value  to  100  lbs.  of  live 
hog  in  1930,  while  100  lbs.  of  live  hog 
was  equal  in  value  to  14.7  bushels  of  corn 
in  1958.  The  ratio  of  beef  steer-corn 
prices  has  risen  even  more  than  the  hog- 
corn  ratio. 

The  reader  should  note  that  the  chart 
averages  the  ratios  for  5-year  periods. 
This  eliminates  most  of  the  hog  cycle 
but  the  cattle  cycle  is  evident.  Note  that 
during  the  1953-55  "bust"  years,  100  lbs. 
of  live  steer  at  Chicago  would  buy  only 


16.2  bushels  of  No.  3  yellow  corn.  The 
beef  steer-corn  ratio  is  currently  22  to 
23  and  the  hog-corn  ratio  about  15. 

This  changing  ratio  points  out  two 
things:  (1)  Government  programs  have 
reduced  the  risk  in  raising  feed.  (2)  In- 
creasing costs  other  than  feed  have  raised 
the  level  of  the  break-even  point  for  live 
stock  producers.  It  used  to  be  that  a 
hog-corn  ratio  of  13  was  considered  high- 
ly profitable;  it  encouraged  hog  raising. 
Now,  hog  producers  become  discouraged 
when  the  ratio  goes  much  below  15. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  effect  the 
feed  grain  program  will  have  on  the  live 
stock-corn  ratio. 


"County  Agricultural  Association?  This 
is  Clara  Middington  speaking.  I  was  won- 
dering if  I  could  be  included  in  the  new 
feed  grain  program?" 


150  acres.  This  assumes  that  the  mar- 
ket price  will  be  equal  to  the  $2.30 
support  price.  Growing  soybeans 
would  still  be  somewhat  less  attrac- 
tive than  complying  on  corn.  But  if 
the  market  price  on  soybeans  were 
$2.50  on  the  1961  crop,  soybeans 
would  be  more  profitable. 

Even  the  live  stock  farmer  who 
raises  his  own  feed  could  profit  by 
complying  with  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. He  could  sell  what  he  produces 
at  the  support  price  and  buy  what  he 
needs  for  feeding  purposes  at  the 
market  price,  which  would  be  lower. 
He  should  consider  that  the  spread 
will  not  likely  be  much  over  15  to 
20  cents  per  bushel  and  that  he  will 
have  some  extra  handling  costs.  Pro- 
ducers feeding  most  of  their  corn  as 
silage  will  not  receive  much  benefit 
from  the  program.  Producers  are 
urged  to  check  with  their  local  ASC 
offices  and  Extension  Service  per- 
sonnel on  the  details  of  the  program. 
Know  your  alternatives! 

Cattle  Outlook  is  Hopeful 

The  new  feed  grain  program  should 
enable  the  government  to  move  a 
considerable  amount  (not  all)  of  its 
surplus  stocks  in  the  coming  year. 
CCC  owned  stocks  amount  to  about 
a  six  months'  supply.  Market  prices 
on  corn  will  probably  continue  near 
the  $1  level  and  corn  will  be  easily 
available  to  live  stock  producers  even 
though  a  sizeable  number  comply. 
This  should  mean  that  the  program 
will  have  no  major  impact  on  live 
stock  production  in  the  coming  year. 

The  recent  downward  revision  in 
cattle  numbers  has  raised  the  sights 
a  bit  on  the  price  outlook  for  1961. 
Prices  will  likely  average  up  near  to 
1960  levels.  We  still  have  more  cattle 
eligible  for  marketing  in  1961  than 
in  1960.  Total  cattle  and  calf  num- 
bers are  at  a  record  level  and  are  up 
1%  from  a  year  ago.  Beef  and  dairy 
cattle  continued  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Dairy  cattle  numbers  were 
down  again,  by  1%,  and  beef  cattle 
numbers  were  up  2%.  Breaking  down 
the  beef  inventory,  we  find  beef  cows 
up  2%,  no  change  in  the  number  of 
heifers  one  to  two  years  of  age,  1% 
more  calves,  and  4%  more  yearling 
steers.  The  beef  cow  population  is 
(Continued  on  Page  Fourteen) 
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We  have  farrowed  a  big 
crop  of  spring  pigs. 
Here  are  some  ideas 
that  can  help  you  make 
more  profit  on  them. 


II v  Lee  Schnanz 


Five  Steps  to  Hog  Profits 


THIS  IS  A  YEAR  when  it  will 
take  good  management  to  keep 
hog  profits  up.  The  size  of  the 
pig  crop  is  8%  larger  than  last  year, 
a  new  feed  grain  program  seems 
sure  to  boost  feed  costs,  and  the  level 
of  unemployment  may  cut  into  the 
buying  power  of  consumers.  You'll 
want  to  take  all  of  these  factors  into 
consideration  when  you  plan  your 
feeding  program  and  make  market 
plans  this  summer  and  next  fall. 

It  now  appears  that  you  can  expect 
favorable  corn-hog  ratios  and  reason- 
able profit  opportunities  during  the 
remainder  of  1961.  Noah  Hadley,  Pur- 
due economist,  says  he  expects  prices 
to  continue  steady  to  strong  until 
midsummer  with  a  monthly  average 
seasonal  top  of  around  $19  to  $20.  He 
feels  there  will  be  normal  seasonal 
price  decline  to  the  $14  to  $16  level 
in  November  and  December. 

This  price  situation  brings  us  to  the 
first  profit  opportunity: 


1 


Push  Pigs  Toward 
An  Early  Market 


The  price  of  corn  is  low,  protein  is 
reasonable.  We  face  a  declining  mar- 
ket. All  this  points  toward  pushing 
pigs  along  with  less  reliance  on  pas- 
ture this  year. 

Glenn  Grimes,  Missouri  economist, 
suggests  feeding  pigs  born  December 
through  February  as  fast  as  possible, 
but  thinks  it  will  pay  to  feed  them  to 
220  to  230  pounds.  On  March  through 
May  pigs,  least  time  feeding  again 
looks  best,  but  topping  pigs  out 
around  200  lbs,  may  be  the  most  prof- 
itable action. 

If  you  want  to  shoot  for  the  price 
peak,  the  middle  of  July  may  be  your 
best  target.  Ken  Egertson,  Minnesota 
economist,  figures  that  June,  July  and 
August  marketings  are  likely  to  be 
5  to  7%  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Prices 
may  be  down  a  bit  from  spring  highs. 
The  increase  in  marketings  should  not 
be  great  enough  to  force  prices  below 
the  level  of  last  summer.  Packer  li- 
quidation of  port  inventories  will  be 
much  lighter  than  last  year.  During 
early  spring,  packers  were  buying  the 
smallest  amount  of  live  pork  for  stor- 
age on  record.  This  should  tend  to 
balance  the  larger  level  of  marketing. 

Egertson  expects  a  market  peak  of 
$13.25  (average  of  barrows  and  gilts) 
and  feels  that  it  will  come  between 
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the  middle  of  July  and  the  first  week 
in  August. 


Consider  Selling 
Late  Pigs  as  Feeders 


There  may  be  some  farmers  who 
are  more  optimistic  about  fall  hog 
prices  than  you  are.  It  may  make 
sense  to  sell  your  pigs  as  feeders  if 
they  bid  high  enough.  Use  the  ac- 
companying table  as  a  guide. 

With  the  late  fall  market  expected 
to  be  around  $15,  most  farmers  will 
find  it  pays  to  feed  out  their  pigs.  You 
would  need  to  get  from  $18  to  $20 
each  for  February  to  April  farrowed 
pigs  to  do  better  than  feeding  them 
out.  A  bid  above  $13  each  on  May  to 
June  pigs  probably  will  be  necessary 
to  make  sale  more  profitable  than 
feeding. 

In  general,  most  of  the  experts 
agree  with  Egertson  who  observes 
that,  "We  think  it  will  pay  the  hog 
producer  to  feed  out  all  the  pigs  far- 
rowed this  year."  Special  circum- 
stances may  alter  this.  For  example, 
if  your  farrowings  turned  out  better 
than  usual  and  you  have  more  pigs 
than  you  can  handle  comfortably,  it 
may  pay  to  sell  some.  Farmers  in  an 
area  with  relatively  high  grain  costs 
also  might  find  selling  more  advan- 
tageous. 

Thomas  L.  Frazier,  Georgia  econ- 
omist, says  it  probably  will  pay  farm- 
ers in  his  area  to  sell  some  May,  June 
and  early  July  pigs  as  feeders. 


Cull  Your  Sow  Herds 
During  Mid-Summer 


The  best  time  to  sell  sows  will  be 
between  July  and  September.  That's 
when  prices  usually  are  at  their  sea- 
sonable peak.  Egertson  believes  the 
price  level  this  year  will  warrant  put- 
ting some  feed  into  the  sows  before 
selling  them. 

Smooth  up  sows  with  a  little  corn. 
Feed  them  from  4  to  5  bushels  of  corn 
and  from  5  to  7  pounds  of  supplement 
in  the  4  to  6  weeks  it  takes  them  to 
dry  up  after  pigs  are  weaned.  Cost 
will  be  from  $5  to  $6  and  you  can  ex- 


pect 40  to  50  pounds  additional 
weight. 

This  looks  like  a  good  practice 
through  August.  After  that,  the  de- 
clining price  trend  for  sows  will  prob- 
ably make  it  wise  to  sell  after  pigs 
are  weaned. 

The  outlook  for  next  winter  and 
spring  is  reasonably  good.  There's 
nothing  in  the  picture  that  would  call 
for  a  drastic  culling.  A  normal  sifting 
based  on  spring  performance  prob- 
ably is  the  wise  move. 


Keep  Your  Eye  On 
New  Feed  Grain  Plan 


Feed  seems  sure  to  cost  more  next 
fall.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  corn  placed 
under  the  $1.20  loan  next  fall.  That 
could  mean  a  20%  increase  in  your 
feed  grain  prices.  The  breakeven 
point  for  the  average  hog  man  feeding 
$1  corn  is  around  $13.50  per  cwt.  With 
corn  at  $1.20,  it  is  from  $15  to  $15.25. 

No  one  knows  just  how  the  feed 
grain  program  is  going  to  work  out. 
The  price  level  at  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  sell  govern- 
ment stocks  will  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  market  for  "free"  corn. 

One  thing  seems  sure  —  the  man 
who  has  bins  filled  with  $1  corn  right 
now  can't  go  too  far  wrong.  The  price 
trend  definitely  is  upward.  Even  if 
you  have  to  borrow  the  money,  in- 
terest probably  will  be  less  than  the 
increase  in  price. 

It  may  pay  many  hog  producers  to 
take  the  $1.20  loan  and  cut  back  on 
the  hog  business.  Missouri's  Grimes 
thinks  the  new  support  will  increase 


profits  on  the  farm.  But  those  profits 
may  come  from  the  increased  price 
of  corn  or  other  feed  grains  rather 
than  on  hogs. 


Work  for  a  More 
Efficient  Hog  Set-Up 


My  travels  around  Corn  Belt  hog 
farms  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
larger  hog  setups  are  paying  the  big- 
gest profits.  They  make  more  pork  on 
less  feed  and  labor.  Corn  Belt  uni- 
versities are  finding  that  farrowing 
30  to  40  sows  at  one  time  produces  the 
greatest  efficiency.  Increasing  beyond 
that  point  doesn't  add  much.  Why 
not  take  some  time  this  summer  to 
study  your  setup  to  see  how  it  can  be 
improved  to  keep  pace  with  compe- 
tition? Efficiencies  in  finishing  pigs 
next  fall  could  help  pay  the  cost. 

Francis  Kutish,  Iowa  economist, 
doesn't  think  confinement  rearing  is 
the  answer  for  every  farm.  This  sys- 
tem lends  itself  to  farms  where  labor 
is  a  surplus  and  management  is  high 
in  quality.  It  seems  to  be  more  of  a 
special  proposition  rather  than  some- 
thing for  general  adoption.  But  on 
many  hog  farms  there  are  improve- 
ments in  feed  handling,  in  watering, 
cleaning  and  other  chores  that  save 
more  pigs  and  get  them  to  market  on 
less  feed. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways 
that  a  hog  farmer  can  step  up  his  in- 
come. Take  a  close  look  at  your  hog 
operation.  What  can  you  do  in  the 
months  ahead  to  wind  up  with  more 
hog  profits  in  1961? 


Guide  for  Deciding  to  Feed  or  Sell  40  Lb.  Pigs 


Market  Price  for 
200-220  lb.  Barrows 
&  Gilts 


Break-Even  Prices  for  Feeder  Pigs 

Price  A  Price  B 


$19 
17 

14.50 
12.25 
10.00 
8.00 
$6.00 


20 

17.50 
15.25 
13.00 
11.00 
$9.00 


If  feeder  pigs  sell  for  price  A,  yc 
feed,  interest  and  miscellaneous 
interest  and  miscellaneous  costsl 


$1.50  per  hour  feedi| 
lb.  pigs  sell  for  pric 
get  no  return  for 


igs  and  cover  added 
[you  can  cover  feed, 
labor  in  this  plan. 
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The  poorer  your  stand  of  corn,  the  flatter  your  pocketbook 
and  the  more  depleted  your  soil  will  be. 


100  Bushel  Corn 
Builds  Your  Soil 


Br  R.  L.  Cook    •    Michigan  State  University 


The  author,  who  is  head  of  the  MSU  Department  of  Soil  Science,  in- 
spects results  of  a  "rain-maker"  where  tillage  experiments  have  been 
conducted.    Minimum  tillage  gave  more  penetration,  less  run-off. 


AS  YOU  WATCH  YOUR  CORN 
grow  and  mature  this  year 
you're  undoubtedly  hoping  for 
a  yield  of  100  bushels — primarily  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  pay  expenses 
on  Corn  Belt  farms  with  yields  very 
much  below  that. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  impor- 
tant reason  to  shoot  for  maximum 
corn  yields.  Simply  stated,  it  is  that 
the  larger  the  yield  this  year,  the 
more  productive  your  soil  will  be 
next  year — provided  you  leave  the 
cornstalks  and  cobs  in  the  field  to  be 
converted  into  organic  carbon. 

Assuming  organic  matter  mainte- 
nance to  be  the  key  to  a  high  produc- 
ing soil,  we  can  say  that  the  prac- 
tices which  we  perform  to  grow  our 
top  yields  do  the  best  job  of  con- 
serving and  building  our  soils.  These 
practices  are: 

•  Adapted  soil. 

•  Rotations  if  you  want  hay. 

•  Organic  matter  maintenance. 

•  Minimum  tillage. 

•  Fertilizers. 

•  Correct  variety  and  population. 

•  Weed  control. 

•  Care  and  harvest. 

If  you  slip  on  any  one  of  these 
practices  you  may  wind  up  the  sea- 
son with  a  very  poor  yield,  even 
though  you  did  everything  else  in  an 
acceptable  manner.  Let's  take  the 
practices  one  by  one  and  see  why  this 
is  so. 

Tama  is  Ideal  Corn  Soil 

Corn  should  be  grown  only  on 
adapted  soil.  An  ideal  corn  soil  is 
deep  and  friable — such  as  the  Tama 
loam.  This  is  a  prairie  soil,  high  in 
organic  matter  —  which  makes  it 
black — because  grasses  were  contin- 
ually growing  on  it  during  its  forma- 
tion. It  is  well  aggregated,  therefore 
absorbs  water  readily  and  has  a  high 
moisture  holding  capacity.  Usually  it 
has  less  than  a  4%  slope. 

For  highest  corn  yields,  you  should 
use  the  Tama  loam  or  silt  loam  as 
ideals  and  attempt  to  change  other 
soils  so  that  they  will  have  as  many 
of  the  ideal  characteristics  as  pos- 
sible. For  example,  confine  your  corn 
to  those  slopes  which  are  less  than 
4%  to  hold  erosion  to  a  minimum  if 
you  wish  to  grow  corn  continuously. 
Since  the  Tama  is  a  loose,  friable, 
well-aggregated  soil,  this  implies  that 
you  should  control  tillage  to  obtain 
that  type  of  structure.  And  since  the 
Tama  is  high  in  organic  matter,  you 
can  take  that  as  a  clue  to  keep  your 
soil  under  a  vegetative  cover  as  much 
of  the  time  as  possible.  This  means 
that  you  should  be  growing  some- 
thing all  the  time — keeping  the  soil 
always  busy. 

Rotations  are  desirable  if  hay  and 
meadow  is  in  the  farm  management 
plan.  Legumes  such  as  alfalfa  make 
the  best  hay  and  alfalfa  has  a  very 


desirable  building  effect  on  soil.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  arrange  a  rota- 
tion so  that  you  can  get  the  value  of 
the  soil-building  crop  everywhere  on 
your  land.  This,  of  course,  is  provided 
the  land  is  fairly  uniform.  In  many 
cases  land  is  very  well  adapted  to 
corn,  but  not  so  well  adapted  to  al- 
falfa, perhaps  because  of  drainage 
and  standing  water  during  the  rainy 
seasons. 

Alfalfa  Furnishes  Carbon 

Some  live  stock  farmers  set  aside 
a  portion  of  the  farm  for  continuous 
corn  production  and  allocate  the  rest 
to  alfalfa  and  small  grains,  thus  con- 
trolling erosion  by  these  close-grow- 
ing crops  which  cover  the  land  most 
of  the  time.  Perhaps  some  of  the  land 
should  be  under  meadow  all  or  most 
of  the  time,  breaking  it  up  during  a 
period  when  it  is  necessary  to  reseed. 
In  some  of  our  rotation  experiments 
at  Michigan  State  University  we  find 
that  alfalfa  will  furnish  all  the  nitro- 
gen needed  by  next  year's  corn  crop 
without  applying  nitrogen  as  a  ferti- 
lizer, or  at  least  by  applying  only  a 
very  small  amount  of  nitrogen — per- 
haps as  little  as  20  pounds  per  acre 
or  at  the  most  40  pounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  using  the  same 
soil,  when  we  grow  corn  after  wheat 
and  do  not  grow  alfalfa  in  the  rota- 
tion, we  may  need  as  much  as  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  order 
to  avoid  nitrogen  starvation.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  leg- 
ume in  a  rotation  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  for  the  crop  which  follows. 
On  the  same  rotation  experiments  we 
have  found  that  it  is  possible  to  ap- 
ply enough  nitrogen  fertilizer  where 
corn  is  planted  after  wheat  that  we 
do  not  get  nitrogen  starvation.  This 


is  provided  that  we  put  the  organic 
matter  from  the  corn  back  on  the 
land  to  furnish  the  carbon  needed  by 
soil  organisms.  In  brief,  you  can  do 
the  job  with  alfalfa  if  it  is  needed  in 
your  farm  management  program. 

An  organic  matter  maintenance 
program  is  very  important  on  all 
farms.  In  fact,  we  should  arrange 
what  I  like  to  call  an  organic  matter 
"calendar."  The  objective  is  —  and 
this  must  be  arrived  at  in  different 
ways  under  different  cropping  sys- 
tems— is  to  keep  a  continuous  supply 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  just 
like  you  keep  a  continuous  supply  of 
organic  material  in  the  mangers  for 
your  live  stock. 

Soil  organisms  must  have  a  source 
of  organic  matter  which  they  can 
oxidize  for  energy.  In  order  to  keep 
them  busy,  all  the  time,  there  must 
be  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  or- 
ganic material.  If  possible,  it  would 
be  well  to  incorporate  some  organic 
matter  with  your  soil  several  times 
during  the  year.  You  can  apply  ma- 
nure, turn  under  crop  residues,  or 
grow  cover  crops.  When  a  cover  crop 
is  growing,  there  are  roots  continu- 
ally sluffing  off  and  decomposing. 

Plant  Immediately  Behind  Plow 

Taking  a  clue  from  the  Tama  soil, 
we  can  see  that  it  is  essential  to  keep 
the  soil  as  friable  and  loose  as  possi- 
ble. This  points  to  the  practice  which 
we  call  minimum  tillage.  This  means 
that  soil  should  be  worked  as  little 
as  possible  to  obtain  quick  germina- 
tion and  a  good  stand.  Generally,  a 
good  job  of  moldboard  plowing  is  suf- 
ficient. To  facilitate  the  planting  op- 
eration, we  sometimes  attach  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow  behind  the  plow  —  or 
another  implement  which  will  smooth 


Orla  Sheathelm  and  his  two  sons,  of  Dansville,  Mich.,  have  used  this  four-row  wheel 
track  planting  arrangement  successfuUy  for  five  years  on  200  acres  each  year.  The 
only  soil  preparation  was  done  with  spike-tooth  harrows  attached  to  moldboard  plows. 
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the  surface  and  not  pack  the  soil. 

The  crop  should  be  planted  imme- 
diately after  plowing — the  same  day 
if  possible.  Best  results  are  obtained 
on  the  Tama  soil  when  corn  is  planted 
in  tractor  wheel  marks.  This  means 
adjusting  the  spacing  of  the  rows  to 
conform  with  the  spacing  of  the  trac- 
tor wheels:  If  you  are  planting  40- 
inch  rows,  set  the  tractor  wheels  40 
inches  apart.  With  four  row  planters 
this  is  accomplished  by  using  a  short 
axle  in  front  and  a  long  rear  axle,  or 
vice  versa.  With  a  two  row  planter  it 
means  that  one  must  either  use  a 
tractor  with  narrow  spaced  wheels 
or  plant  wide  row  corn. 

Plant  Cover  Crop  on  Slopes 

The  planting  of  wide  row  corn  is  a 
good  practice  if  you  wish  to  plant  a 
cover  crop  in  the  corn.  This  is  desir- 
able and  may  be  necessary  to  avoid 
erosion  if  the  slope  is  more  than  about 
4%.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  if  the 
slope  is  more  than  4%  the  need  for 
a  cover  crop  is  very  great.  In  that 
case,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the 
idea  of  using  wide  row  spacing  in 
order  to  get  a  better  stand  of  the 
cover  crop.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  you  wish  to  grow  leguminous  crops 
such  as  sweet  clover,  red  clover,  or 
alfalfa. 

In  our  experimental  work  we  have 
obtained  higher  corn  yields  as  a  re- 
sult of  minimum  tillage  than  we  did 
by  working  the  soil  in  a  conventional 
manner.  This  has  largely  been,  I 
think,  the  result  of  better  water  con- 
servation, especially  where  there  is 
some  slope.  The  water  soaks  in  and 
is  held  there  for  the  corn  crop  instead 
of  running  off  and  perhaps  causing 
erosion.  When  the  soil  is  compacted, 
the  water  runs  off  readily.  If  it  is 
loose  and  rough,  it  will  soak  into  the 
soil. 

Planting  immediately  after  plow- 
ing is  particularly  important  if  you 
are  to  obtain  the  weed  control  ad- 
vantage which  minimum  tillage  gives. 
Minimum  tilled  soil  is  not  in  condi- 
tion to  quickly  sprout  weed  seeds. 

Corn — if  yields  are  to  be  at  a  maxi- 
mum and  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a  con- 
servation crop  —  must  have  a  ready 
supply  of  plant  food.  This  means  all 
plant  foods  and  not  just  nitrogen. 
Many  farmers  are  getting  the  notion 
that  all  they  need  to  apply  for  corn 
is  nitrogen.  This  is  not  true.  General- 
ly, in  Michigan,  we  consider  that  we 
need  at  least  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,  about  80  pounds  of  P^Oj 
(phosphate)  per  acre  and  about  40  to 
80  pounds  of  KoO  (potash)  per  acre, 
depending  of  course  on  the  soil  test. 

The  above  figures  are  averages. 
Depending  upon  past  management, 
available  nutrients  of  some  soils  are 
lower  than  others.  Soils  should  al- 
ways be  tested;  under  a  continuous 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two) 
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New  breeding,  feeding  and  management  practices 
are  rapidly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  beef  production. 

It  seems  probable  that  cattlemen  can  easily  meet 
the  demand  for  beef  until  1975.   Here's  a  close  look  at 


This  Changing 
Beef  Business 


By  George  Montgomery 


POPULATION  EXPERTS  say  we 
can  expect  to  have  40  million 
more  people  in  this  country  by 
1975.  That  poses  a  big  question:  Can 
we  produce  the  beef  to  feed  them? 

I  began  asking  Western  ranchers 
that  question  at  a  big  cattlemen's 
convention  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Those 
queried  agreed,  almost  to  a  man,  that, 
as  they're  now  operating,  ranges  in 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  states  are 
loaded  to  capacity. 

But  they  felt  that  the  West  could 
play  a  big  role  in  increasing  the  na- 
tion's beef  supply  when  more  is 
needed  than  at  present.  To  gear  for 
this  extra  production,  they  said,  var- 
ious management  practices  would 
have  to  change. 

"We  could  add  immensely  to  the 
country's  beef  supply  if  we  kept  over 
fewer  steers  and  carried  all  the  cows 
we  could  run  safely  on  our  grass," 
said  a  Colorado  cowman.  "This  coun- 
try's big  excess  beef-making  capacity 
is  in  Corn  Belt  feedlots.  The  fellows 
there  can  fatten  all  the  calves  we  can 
send  them." 

The  big  demand  for  calves  already 
is  being  felt  by  range  cattlemen. 
Feeders  are  paying  the  biggest  pre- 
miums for  calves  over  yearlings  in  a 
decade. 

Big  Steers  are  Unprofitable 

"At  present  prices  you  can't  afford 
to  hold  calves  for  another  year  of 
growth,"  said  Taft  Paxton,  Millard 
county,  Utah.  "I  have  quit  steers. 
Right  now  my  Hereford  calves  will 
bring  at  least  $6  per  cwt.  more  than 
I  could  get  for  yearlings  of  the  same 
quality.  I  select  cows  that  will  wean 
big  growthy  calves.  That  makes  my 
range  produce  more  income  than  any 
other  type  of  management  I  can  ad- 
vise." 

Others  agreed  that  over  the  long 
pull  the  demand  for  calves  would 
make  it  unprofitable  to  graze  steers. 
"They're  penalizing  the  big  cattle 
harder  every  year,"  an  Idaho  rancher 
cut  in. 

So,  whether  they  like  the  idea  or 
not,  Western  cattlemen  are  likely  to 
go  more  and  more  to  a  cow-and-calf 
economy.  That  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  units  that  may  be  finished  for 
slaughter. 

This  change  has  to  come,  not  only 
in  the  West  but  clear  across  the  coun- 
try, C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Assn.,  believes. 

"Consumers  want  smaller  cuts  of 
beef  from  cattle  fed  just  long  enough 
to  give  the  meat  the  right  degree  of 
marbling,  juiciness  and  tenderness," 
he  told  me.  "You  get  that  kind  from 
calves  that  are  put  into  the  feedlot 
young  and  pushed  hard  until  they 
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reach  slaughter  finish.  If  you  carry 
them  a  year  longer  before  putting 
them  on  feed,  they're  too  big  when 
they  finish,  and  the  carcasses  contain 
too  much  gobby  fat  that  has  to  be 
trimmed  off  and  wasted. 

"So  the  price  spread  we  have  seen 
between  feeder  calves  and  yearlings 
is  likely  to  continue.  It  goes  clear 
back  to  the  people  who  eat  the  meat. 
They  put  pressure  on  the  retailer.  He 
passes  it  along  to  the  packer,  and  the 
packer  to  the  feeder." 

Rulon  Peterson,  Weber  county, 
Utah,  agrees  fully  with  McMillan. 
"From  now  on,"  he  said,  "you're  go- 
ing to  see  a  lot  more  of  them  going 
directly  from  teat  to  feedlot.  They 
make  more  efficient  gains  than  a  year 
later.  I  pushed  a  bunch  into  the  feed- 
lot  when  I  weaned  them.  They  got 
oats,  barley,  silage  and  alfalfa  hay, 
and  gained  200  pounds  in  90  days." 

Here  is  a  good  place  to  point  out 
that  plenty  of  beef  is  in  sight  to  meet 
all  needs  the  next  few  years.  That 
will  hold  whether  ranchers  and  feed- 
ers change  their  programs  or  not. 

Cattlemen  have  been  holding  back 


young  stock  since  1958.  Right  now 
they  have  on  hand  a  record  number 
of  steers  and  calves.  And  the  beef 
cow  herd  is  being  increased  steadily. 

The  present  situation  comes  about 
because  beef  men  still  are  conduct- 
ing their  business  as  they  have  in  all 
the  cattle  cycles  of  the  past.  They  al- 
ways have  built  up  herds  when  prices 
were  good.  Then,  after  three  to  five 
years  of  withholding  stock  from  mar- 
ket, they  suddenly  find  that  herds 
are  too  large.  They  rush  to  unload, 
and  prices  crash. 

Beef  producers  seem  likely  to  con- 
tinue such  a  pattern  so  long  as  they 
have  capacity  to  turn  out  more  meat 
than  people  will  buy  at  a  price  that 
makes  cattle  growing  profitable. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  in- 
quire whether  225  million  people  will 
demand  so  much  beef  that  stockmen 
will  lack  capacity  to  build  up  sur- 
pluses, or  even  to  supply  the  nation's 
needs. 

Most  of  the  westerners  interviewed 
feel  that  there  are  many  ways  for 
them  to  add  to  the  country's  beef  sup- 
plies, in  addition  to  switching  from 
steer  grazing  to  calf  production. 
Rulon  Peterson  believes  most  of  the 
ranch  land  can  be  improved  so  it  will 
carry  more  cattle  than  at  present.  He 
has  destroyed  the  biggest  sagebrush 
on  some  of  his  land,  worked  the 
ground  with  a  one-way  plow,  then 
seeded  intermediate  and  crested 
wheatgrasses  and  yellow-blossom 
sweet  clover.  That  has  raised  capacity 
materially. 

Crested  wheatgrass  vastly  im- 
proves the  carrying  capacity  of  sage- 
brush land,  Howard  Clegg,  Tooele 
county,  Utah,  says.  He  has  seeded  it 
on  2,000  acres  of  native  range. 

"I  have  been  saying  it  doubled  the 
amount  of  beef  the  land  would  pro- 
duce," Clegg  said.  "But  I  am  sure 
that  is  much  too  conservative.  At 
Benmore  Experiment  Station  crested 
wheatgrass  has  produced  up  to  15 
times  as  much  as  native  range.  Pro- 
duction is  measured  there,  and  it 
consistently  produces  7  times  as 
much.  On  alkali  land,  tall  wheatgrass 
will  produce  3  times  as  much  as  na- 


HOW  THE  CATTLE-PEOPLE  RATIO  STANDS  NOW 
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rJ,HE  ACCOMPANYING  ARTICLE 
tells  how  more  productive  cow  herds, 
better  pastures  and  ranges,  and  more 
efficient  feedlots  can  meet  the  future 
demand  for  high-quality  beef.  Currently, 
however,  cattlemen  need  to  exercise  cau- 
tion in  their  expansion  plans,  as  this 
graph  by  P.  H.  Stephens  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Banks  of  Wichita  shows. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  charted  the  cattle- 
people  ratio  since  1938,  showing:  (1) 
The  per  cent  of  annual  slaughter  of  the 
January  1  cattle  inventory  (solid  line), 
and  (2)  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
per  100  people  on  January  1.  To  put  it 
another  way,  the  solid  line  represents  the 
supply    of    beef    reaching    the  market, 


which  is  the  dominating  force  affecting 
the  price  of  cattle.  The  direction  and 
height  of  the  broken  line  represents 
potential  supplies  a  few  years  hence. 
(The  dip  of  the  broken  line  in  1960  was 
caused  by  abnormally  high  death  losses 
of  newborn  calves.  Actually,  beef  cattle 
numbers  increased). 

The  lesson  offered  by  the  graph  is  that 
beef  production  must  be  better  coordi- 
nated with  effective  demand  if  the  in- 
dustry is  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  past 
cattle  liquidation  periods — such  as  the 
four  20-cent  calf  crops  of  1953-56.  En- 
couraging progress  is  being  made  in  this 
direction:  Cattlemen  are  now  more  cau- 
tious about  building  up  herds. 


tive  grass.  Reseeding  is  expensive  on 
land  that  is  low  in  yield,  but  some  of 
the  seedings  of  crested  wheatgrass 
have  stood  since  1934  without  killing 
out.  That  means  a  lot  more  of  it  will 
be  seeded  as  beef  production  becomes 
consistently  more  profitable  for  the 
land  owner." 

Clegg  is  following  another  prac- 
tice that  pushes  up  beef  yields.  That's 
crossbreeding  Herefords  and  Angus. 
He  made  a  start  when  he  put  Angus 
bulls  on  first-calf  heifers  to  reduce 
calving  trouble. 

"That  stepped  up  weaning  weights," 
he  said,  "so  I  began  producing  crosses 
from  cows,  too.  Now,  Hereford  bulls 
sire  only  my  earliest  calves.  Angus 
take  over  for  the  late  ones.  We'll  see 
a  lot  more  crossing  in  the  future.  A 
cow  that  nurses  a  crossbred  calf  eats 
the  same  amount  of  grass,  and  you 
have  more  pounds  of  calf  to  sell.  It's 
an  easy  way  to  get  more  beef. 

More  Tested  Stock  Demanded 

"There's  another  new  thing  that 
will  step  up  range  beef  production. 
That's  use  of  tested  breeding  stock. 
In  our  state  test  at  Logan  we  find 
some  strains  make  much  greater 
growth  than  others.  Some  bulls  put 
on  a  pound  of  gain  on  less  than  6 
pounds  of  feed.  Just  compare  that 
with  the  average,  and  you'll  see  what 
it  means.  We  can  turn  out  more  beef 
on  the  grass  we  grow  if  we  use  that 
kind  of  breeding  stock.  It's  coming." 

All  of  the  methods  mentioned  here 
can  be  used  by  beef  cattle  producers 
across  the  country.  Better  pasture 
management  methods  can  increase 
forage  yields  everywhere.  Beef  men 
who  use  tested  breeding  stock  and 
cull  out  cows  that  produce  light  calves 
are  stepping  up  calf  weights  from  20 
to  70  pounds  a  head  —  in  Illinois, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Iowa,  South  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  Nebraska  —  wher- 
ever these  new-type  cattle  improve- 
ment programs  have  been  started. 

More  and  more  tested  stock  is  be- 
ing demanded.  Wherever  it  is  offered 
it  moves  briskly.  Many  ranchers 
throughout  the  country  are  turning 
to  artificial  insemination  to  get  the 
services  of  superior  bulls  selected  in 
the  testing  stations.  That  practice 
seems  certain  to  increase. 

More  cattle  are  being  fattened  on 
grain  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
That  adds  to  the  beef  supply. 

When  cattle  numbers  were  high  m 
relation  to  human  population,  as  they 
were  from  1953  to  1956,  calf  slaughter 
rose  to  12  to  13  miilion  annually.  In 
1959,  when  prices  were  high  and  less 
beef  was  available  than  consumers 
wanted,  calf  slaughter  dropped  to  7.7 
million  in  commercial  plants.  That 
means  that  about  5  million  head  that 
might  have  gone  into  veal  were  held 
back  to  be  grown  out  to  greater 
weight.  The  holdback  was  about  as 
heavy  last  year.  Average  weight  of 
veal  calves  butchered  in  1959  was 
214  pounds,  while  the  other  cattle 
slaughtered  averaged  1,014  pounds, 
exactly  800  pounds  a  head  more. 

With  the  number  of  dairy  cattle 
decreasing  and  the  percentage  of  beef 
cattle  climbing,  we're  likely  to  see 
fewer  calves  vealed  in  the  years  to 
come.  That  will  step  up  beef  making 
potential  of  the  national  herd  very 
materially. 

Greater  benefits  from  veterinary 
service  is  another  thing  that  will  help 
keep  the  beef  supply  up  to  demand. 
New  treatments  and  new  vaccines 
are  cutting  death  losses  on  the  ranch 
and  in  the  feedlot.  Calfhood  vaccina- 
tion of  beef  heifers  is  making  the  na- 
tion's cow  herd  more  prolific. 

Stilbestrol,  antibiotics  and  other 
drugs  speed  feedlot  gains  and  help 
cattle  to  utilize  rations  more  effi- 
ciently. 

New  treatments  for  flies,  lice, 
grubs  and  internal  parasites  are  doing 
their  part  to  increase  beef  supplies. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One) 
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The  A  B  C's  of  Live  Stock  Profits 


DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  A  B  C's? 
We  don't  mean  the  alphabet 
you  were  exposed  to  while 
learning  the  three  R's.  Instead,  it's 
vitamins  A  through  K — these  are  the 
A  B  C's  that  can  add  to  your  bank 
account.  These  small,  powerful  sub- 
stances help  regulate  all  body  func- 
tions. Vitamins  also  help  prevent  sev- 
eral diseases  not  caused  by  germs. 
Your  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  need 
vitamins  for  growth,  maintenance, 
production,  reproduction,  and  protec- 
tion against  disorders  known  as  de- 
ficiency diseases. 

Vitamins  are  divided  into  two  main 
groups:  (1)  those  that  are  soluble  in 
fat  —  vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  K;  and 
(2)  those  that  are  soluble  in  water — 
vitamin  C  and  the  vitamin  B  com- 
plex, which  includes  about  a  dozen 
water-soluble  factors.  Chemists  have 
isolated  many  of  the  vitamins  in  pure 
crystalline  form  and  have  determined 
their  exact  chemical  structures.  A 
number  of  the  vitamins  are  now  being 
produced  synthetically  in  commer- 
cial quantities.  Also,  several  com- 
pounds closely  related  chemically  to 
various  vitamins  were  found  to  pos- 
sess similar  biological  activity  to  such 
vitamins. 

These  facts  might  indicate  that  you 
can  go  down  to  your  local  drugstore 
and  buy  all  the  vitamins  needed 
to  fortify  your  live  stock  rations  for 
optimum  production  and  reproduc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  our  nu- 
tritional knowledge  isn't  complete 
enough  to  enable  us  to  balance  all 
rations  for  all  dietary  factors  for  all 
purposes.  Not  all  animals  require  the 
same  vitamins,  and  the  required 
quantities  depend  on  conditions  such 
as  growth,  maintenance,  and  repro- 
duction. Also,  there  are  indications  of 
the  existence  of  other  vitamins  that 
have  not  yet  been  positively  identi- 
fied and  isolated  in  pure  form.  Fur- 
thermore, many  of  the  synthetically 
prepared  vitamins  are  still  quite  ex- 
pensive. 

Food  is  Best  Vitamin  Source 

On  the  human-side  of  the  picture, 
the  vitamin  pill  business  is  a  multi- 
million-dollar industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Billions  of  international  units  of 

,  vitamins  go  down  the  American  gul- 
let yearly  in  pill  form,  capsules,  and 
drops  of  vitamin-rich  liquids.  Many 
folks  feel  that  a  vitamin  spring  tonic 

4  is  an  absolute  necessity!  The  fact  re- 
mains,  however,  that  the  best  source 
of  all  vitamins  is  the  foods  we  eat. 

.  Likewise,  animal  nutritionists  agree 
that  the  best  source  of  vitamins  for 

\f  animals  is  ample  quantities  of  natural 

,  feeds. 

Fortunately,  live  stock  rations 


which  are  otherwise  adequate  and 
well-balanced  as  to  protein  and  en- 
ergy and  which  contain  green  mate- 
rial in  the  form  of  pasture  or  good 
quality  hay  usually  contain  adequate 
quantities  of  the  various  vitamins  re- 
quired by  our  farm  animals.  But,  it 
will  pay  you  to  know  that  deficien- 
cies can  occur  during  certain  periods 
or  under  certain  management  prac- 
tices. This  may  be  the  case  when  low- 
quality  forages  are  utilized  or  when 
large  quantities  of  highly-refined 
feeds  are  being  fed;  and  vitamin  de- 
ficiencies— especially  vitamin  A — are 
a  problem  during  periods  of  extended 
drouth.  Nutritional  stress  —  such  as 
forced  production,  gestation,  and  lac- 
tation —  increases  animals'  needs  for 
all  nutrients,  including  vitamins. 

"Marginal"  Losses  are  Common 

A  clear-cut  deficiency  of  any  given 
vitamin,  resulting  in  failure  in  growth 
or  reproduction  or  in  death,  is  seldom 
observed  under  practical  conditions. 
It  is  uncommon  for  a  ration  to  con- 
tain so  little  of  a  vitamin  that  such 
obvious  symptoms  of  a  deficiency  ap- 
pear. Actually,  mild  deficiencies, 
though  not  so  dramatic  in  their  ef- 
fects, probably  cause  greater  finan- 
cial losses  than  do  severe  deficiencies. 
Such  so-called  "marginal  or  sub- 
clinical" deficiencies  can  cause  a  con- 
stant loss  in  production  and  a  low- 
ered rate  of  gain.  For  those  vitamins 
that  affect  reproduction,  there  may 
be  an  excess  of  weak  or  dead  off- 
spring at  birth.  Sometimes  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  pin-point  the  marginal  defi- 
ciencies of  certain  vitamins.  Thus, 
such  losses  may  continue  for  rela- 
tively long  periods  of  time,  putting  a 
constant  drain  on  your  potential  live 
stock  profits. 

Needless  to  say,  in  view  of  such 
economic  losses  from  vitamin  defi- 
ciencies, you  will  find  it  wise  to  pro- 
vide for  as  many  of  the  essential  vit- 
amins as  possible.  In  so  doing,  how- 
ever, you  must  keep  costs  in  line  with 
potential  gains  so  as  to  receive  a  prof- 
it from  your  vitamin  investment. 
Keep  the  current  cost-price  squeeze 
of  agricultural  production  in  mind 
and  avoid  shotgun  vitamin  fortifica- 
tion of  your  live  stock  rations.  Place 
emphasis  on  only  those  vitamins  that 
are  likely  to  be  deficient  under  your 
production  conditions,  and  supply 
them  from  the  most  economical 
sources. 

Before  taking  a  closer  look  at  the 


specific  vitamins,  let's  consider  some 
general  background  information  on 
supplying  vitamins  to  live  stock.  Of 
considerable  importance  is  the  fact 
that  under  most  natural  conditions 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  don't  usual- 
ly need  special  vitamin  supplements, 
except  for  vitamin  A  under  certain 
conditions.  Cattle  and  sheep  can  syn- 
thesize vitamin  K  and  the  various  B- 
vitamins  (thiamin,  riboflavin,  niacin, 
pyridoxine,  pantothenic  acid,  and 
biotin). 

These  vitamins  are  synthesized  (or 
built  up  from  simpler  substances)  in 
large  amounts  by  micro-organisms  in 
the  rumen.  Thus,  if  rations  are  other- 
wise adequate,  a  dietary  source  of 
these  vitamins  generally  isn't  essen- 
tial after  cattle  are  two  months  old 
and  rumen  function  is  established. 
Horses  also  synthesize  the  B-vita- 
mins,  primarily  in  the  caecum,  com- 
monly called  the  "blind  gut." 

A  shortage  of  vitamin  D  is  general- 
ly not  a  problem  with  cattle,  sheep, 
or  horses.  They  usually  receive  ade- 
quate amounts  from  sunlight  and 
from  sun-cured  hay.  Vitamin  C,  or 
ascorbic  acid,  is  not  an  essential  die- 
tary constituent  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
It  is  synthesized  rapidly  enough  to 
meet  daily  needs  if  it  is  required;  and 
under  natural  conditions,  swine  and 
horses  never  have  deficiencies  of  vit- 
amin C.  Except  for  nursing  lambs, 
vitamin  E  apparently  isn't  important 
in  live  stock  feeding.  A  need  for  vit- 
amin E  in  the  diet  of  other  farm  ani- 
mals hasn't  been  demonstrated;  in 
addition,  adequate  quantities  of  this 
vitamin  are  widely  distributed  in 
feeds. 

Hogs  Depend  on  Rations 

Hogs,  unlike  ruminants,  are  de- 
pendent upon  their  rations  for  their 
supply  of  all  the  vitamins  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  They  don't  possess  a 
rumen  in  which  micro-organisms  are 
able  to  synthesize  vitamins.  The  fol- 
lowing vitamins  must  be  obtained 
from  the  rations  which  they  consume: 
Vitamin  A,  Vitamin  D,  and  eight  of 
the  B-complex  group  (thiamin,  ribo- 
flavin, niacin,  pyridoxine,  panto- 
thenic acid,  folic  acid,  choline,  and 
vitamin  B12).  Other  known  members 
of  the  B-complex  group  (biotin, 
inositol,  and  para-aminobenzoic  acid) 
are  either  not  needed  by  hogs,  or 
swine  are  able  to  synthesize  them  in 
their  intestinal  tract  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  their  require- 
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ments.  Fortunately,  well-balanced 
rations  fed  along  with  pasture  or 
good  quality  legume  forage  are  usual- 
ly fairly  satisfactory  sources  of  the 
vitamins  required  by  swine. 

With  this  brief  but  basic  informa- 
tion on  supplying  vitamins  to  farm 
animals,  let's  turn  our  attention  to 
supplementation  of  specific  vitamins. 
We'll  consider  Vitamin  A  first,  be- 
cause this  vitamin  ranks  first  in  im- 
portance among  the  vitamins  in  live 
stock  feeding  —  it's  required  by  all 
animals  and  is  often  deficient  in  prac- 
tical rations. 

Prevent  Vitamin  A  Deficiency 

Vitamin  A  deficiency  causes  im- 
paired growth,  production,  and  re- 
production and  reduces  resistance  to 
respiratory  infections.  Night  blind- 
ness, rough  coat,  and  overgrowth  of 
certain  bones  occur  in  live  stock  on 
Vitamin  A  deficient  diets.  Vitamin  A 
deficiency  is  associated  with  uneven 
and  poor  development  of  the  hoofs  of 
horses.  A  deficiency  of  this  vitamin 
in  bulls  and  rams  causes  a  decrease 
in  concentration  and  motility  of  sper- 
matozoa and  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  abnormal  sperm,  and  finally 
leads  to  a  decline  and  loss  of  sexual 
desire.  Cows  on  low-vitamin  A  diets 
may  not  conceive  at  all.  A  deficiency 
in  pregnant  cows  results  in  abortion 
or,  at  term,  in  the  birth  of  weak  or 
dead  calves;  and  the  cows  may  retain 
the  afterbirth. 

Carotene  is  the  natural  source  of 
Vitamin  A  for  live  stock.  This  is  a 
yellow  pigment  found  in  all  green 
plant  tissues.  Carotene  may  be 
changed  in  the  animal  body  to  prac- 
tically colorless  Vitamin  A.  The  Vit- 
amin A  value  of  a  feed  refers  to  total 
Vitamin  A  potency,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  supplied  by  Vitamin  A 
or  by  carotene.  The  Vitamin  A  re- 
quirements of  live  stock  are  usually 
stated  in  terms  of  carotene  since  these 
animals  generally  get  their  supply  of 
Vitamin  A  in  this  form.  For  example, 
the  requirements  for  beef  breeding 
cows  is  about  55  milligrams  of  caro- 
tene per  head  daily. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  one 
milligram  of  carotene  is  equivalent  to 
400  I.U.  (international  units)  of  Vit- 
amin A.  There  is  some  recent  evi- 
dence, however,  that  the  rate  of  con- 
version of  carotene  to  Vitamin  A  is 
lower  than  previously  assumed;  and 
many  feeders  are  now  using  higher 
levels  of  Vitamin  A  in  feeds  than 
formerly.  Recent  reports  have  shown 
faster  gains  in  fattening  cattle 
through  the  use  of  higher  levels  of 
Vitamin  A.  Feedlot  cattle  receiving 
enough  carotene  to  meet  theoretical 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 
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TODAY'S  BIGGEST  VALUE 

IN  [IuGDQJJKIQB  HOG  FEEDERS... 


9  The  OAKES  "BIG-O"  offers  you  the 
Biggest  Value  in  round  hog  feeders 
because  it  is  made  with  features  that 
mean  lower  production  costs  for  you. 

Here  they  are . . . 

O  Heavy  Gauge  One-Piece  Spun  Steel  Base 
with  IS  Year  Guarantee— with  steep  cone 
center  for  positive  feed  flow. 
©  Extra  Wide  Feed  Trough  Lip- 
prevents  feed  loss. 
Q  Weather-shield  - 

protects  feed  from  moisture. 
Q  Positive  Screw-type  Feed  Control- 
easy  to  adjust  from  side  of  hopper. 
0 12  Big  Weather-proof  Feeder 
Openings-rfeed  any  size  hog. 

©  One-Piece  Spun  Top— 

with  rolled  edge  —  Can  NOT  Blow  Off! 
Slide-  action  rods  allow  hopper  opening  to 
be  completely  uncovered  for  filling. 
©  Big  Capacity-Saves  Labor. 
3  Sizes:  40  bu.— 60  bu.— 80  bu. 

WRITE  for  FREE 
Catalog  brochure 


OAKES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

an  operation  of 
Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 
BOX  1182  •  TIPTON,  INDIANA 
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CHOOSE  FROM 
NOT  1  -  NOT  2 


BUT  3 

NEW  FORAGE  MASTER 
SELF  UNLOADERS 

ONE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 


3  beater  72"  sides,  2  beater  48"  sides,  1   beater  21"  sides. 

Whether  you  farm  50  acres  or  500,  there  is  now  a  Forage  Master  Self-un- 
loading Forage  Box  to  handle  any  job.  Many  farmers  use  2  or  even  3  boxes 
io  adequately  mechanize  the  feedlot  and  forage  harvesting. 

The  new  1961  line  provides  such  features  as 
extra  large  capacity^  (83"  wide  inside,  16  ft. 
long,  including  cross  conveyor),  1  ton  per  min- 
ute unloading,  with  big  16"  diameter  auger 
that  assures  simple  positive  action  for  front 
end  unloading  into  grain  elevators,  blowers  or 
bunk  feeders.  72"  and  48"  models  break  down 
to  21"  quickly  and  easily. 


REAR  END  UNLOADING,  TOO 

The  new  low  priced  rear  unloading  kit  makes 
unloading  into  trench  silos  and  the  handling 
of  baled  hay  easy  (2  upper  beaters  are  re- 
movable for  loading  with  bale  throwers).  For 
further  details  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


[forageI 

eanazaa 


KASTEN  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Dept.  NL,  Allenton,  Wisconsin 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the  Forage  Master  Self- 


unloadcrs. 
Name   


Address 
City   


KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


J  RECEIVE  SO  MANY  questions 

from  readers  about  their  live  stock 
health  problems  that  I  have  sum- 
marized the  most  frequently  asked 
ones  as  follows: 

Q.  What  can  I  do  for  the  chronic 
bloater  in  my  feedlot? 

A.  Usually  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
send  him  to  the  slaughter  house. 
Sometimes  transplants  of  rumen  in- 
gesta  from  normal  animals  will  help 
but  frequently  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for 
scours  in  pigs?  Yes,  I  know  that  prop- 
er housing  is  supposed  to  prevent 
scours,  but  my  three-week-old  pigs 
have  them  now! 

A.  (1)  Find  where  you  slipped  in 
management,  so  it  won't  happen 
again.  (2)  Clean 
pens  and  keep  pigs 
dry  and  separate 
infected  pigs  from 
non-infected  ones 
if  possible.  (3) 
Have  your  veter- 
inarian mix  up  a 
solution  of  drugs 
that  contain  an 
antibiotic,  a  sulfa,  john  b.  herrick 
and  an  intestinal  protective.  Give 
each  pig  a  dose  (be  sure  the  dose  is 
calculated)  in  a  plastic  dispenser.  (4) 
In  severe  cases  medicants  injected 
into  the  pig's  body  will  usually  give 
rapid  response. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  louse  control  in 
swine? 

A.  Spray  with  lindane,  remove 
bedding,  manure  and  spray  house.  Re- 
peat spraying  hogs  in  two  weeks.  Use 
two  lbs.  of  25%  wettable  lindane  plus 
two  lbs.  of  detergent  per  100  gallons 
of  water.  Wet  animals  thoroughly 
(two  to  four  quarts  per  hog).  Don't 
treat  pigs  before  weaning  or  hogs  60 
days  before  slaughter. 

Q.  How  much  can  I  save  by  vac- 
cinating my  own  hogs? 

A.  (1)  Are  the  hogs  in  a  state  of 
health  to  vaccinate?  (2)  How  much 
of  your  time  will  it  take  to  vaccinate? 
(3)  Will  you  have  to  have  help  or  ex- 
change with  your  neighbor?  (4)  Do 
you  have  the  syringes?  Are  they  in 
good  shape,  or  do  you  have  to  buy  new 
ones?  (5)  Do  you  know  how  much 
vaccine  and  serum  to  buy?  What  will 
you  do  with  the  leftover  vaccine?  (6) 
What  should  you  be  doing  on  your 
farm  that  only  you  can  do?  The  key 
question  to  ask  yourself  is  not  "Can 
I  use  a  syringe?"  but,  "Can  I  afford  to 
spend  my  time  this  way?" 

Q.  What  is  a  good  product  to  put 
into  back  rubbers  to  control  all  species 
of  flies  this  summer? 

A.  One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  ef- 
fective is  a  mixture  of  one  gallon  of 
60%  toxaphene  emulsifiable  concen- 
trate mixed  in  11  gallons  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil.  Fly  control  is  never  easy  and 
this  method  is  not  as  effective  as  the 
treadle  spray  or  power  spray  method. 

Q.  How  can  I  tell  if  my  cattle  have 
Red  Nose,  Shipping  Fever,  or  just  a 
vitamin  deficiency? 

A.  Certain  symptoms  will  aid  in  a 
diagnosis  but  to  differentiate  various 
virus  diseases,  serum  neutralization 
tests  are  used.  Your  veterinarian  can 
assist  you. 

Q.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  stiff 
lamb  disease? 

A.  Most  researchers  have  attributed 
the  cause  of  this  disease  to  a  vitamin- 
E  deficiency,  consequently  they  have 
used  vitamin-E  injections  for  treat- 
ment. Recently,  researchers  have 


found  the  disease  to  be  due  to  a  selen- 
ium deficiency.  Montana  scientists 
used  two  injections  of  this  mineral, 
one  at  tagging  time  and  one  at  lamb- 
ing time  in  ewes  with  good  results. 
However,  the  product  is  not  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Will  glycerin  aid  in  preventing 
ketosis  (pregnancy  disease)  in  sheep? 

A.  Australians  use  four  to  six 
ounces  of  glycerin  in  equal  amounts 
of  warm  water  as  a  treatment,  with 
good  results.  No  research  work  has 
been  done  on  this  treatment  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  vaccinating 
pigs  for  cholera  and  erysipelas  at  the 
same  time? 

A.  In  most  cases  the  question  is, 
"Are  the  pigs  healthy  enough  to  be 
vaccinated  so  that  they  develop  re- 
sistance to  the  disease  they  are  being 
protected  against?"  If  they  are  not, 
then  even  a  single  vaccination  is  not 
at  its  best.  If  two  vaccinations  are 
used  simultaneously  and  the  pig  is 
under  stress  then  good  protection  is 
not  obtained.  Most  swine  producers 
like  to  hold  pigs  only  once,  thus  the 
common  practice  of  double  vaccina- 
tion. Concerted  effort  should  be  made 
to  vaccinate  only  healthy  animals. 
Lasting  protection  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain with  any  vaccination. 

Q.  What  is  causing  the  eyes  of  my 
feeder  calves  to  be  watery?  It  doesn't 
look  like  pinkeye. 

A.  A  large  number  of  herds  were 
observed  to  have  severe  lacrimation 
(watery  eyes)  last  winter.  In  many 
cases  this  was  the  only  symptom  ob- 
served, while  in  other  herds  pinkeye 
symptoms  readily  appeared.  The  ex- 
act cause  of  this  condition  is  not 
known,  but  has  been  thought  to  be 
due  to  a  specific  infectious  agent,  pos- 
sibly the  same  one  that  causes  Red 
Nose  (Infectious  Bovine  Rhino-tra- 
cheitis).  The  condition  should  not  be 
ignored  in  that  vitamin-A  deficiencies 
and  other  diseases  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

Q.  What  causes  feeder  steers  that 
are  doing  well  to  suddenly  quit  eating 
and  start  to  lose  weight? 

A.  There  are  several  factors  that 
will  produce  this  disturbance  and  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  what  may  be  wrong 
with  your  steers.  We  observe  diges- 
tive disturbances,  various  virus  in- 
fections, hardware,  and  live  abscesses 
that  give  similar  symptoms.  There- 
fore, I  would  urge  you  to  have  3rour 
veterinarian  examine  the  steers  to 
determine  the  exact  cause.  Usually 
this  condition  is  termed  "overload- 
ing;" that  is,  too  much  feed  too  quick- 
ly. But  it  may  be  due  to  something 
else. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  one 
steer  from  riding  others  in  the  feed- 
lot. 

A.  Remove  him.  Spray  all  for 
mange.  Treat  the  culprit  with  tran- 
quilizers for  a  few  days.  This  gets  to 
be  a  serious  problem  in  some  lots  and 
sometimes  involves  more  than  one 
steer.  The  exact  cause  is  not  known. 

Q.  How  can  I  tell  if  a  boar  is  a  good 
breeder,  or  does  a  boar  affect  litter 
size? 

A.  Yes,  boars  vary  in  fertility  levels 
and  do  affect  litter  size.  Fertility 
evaluation  can  be  accomplished  by  an 
examination  of  the  semen  of  the  boar. 
This  can  be  collected  by  using  an  arti- 
ficial vagina  or  more  simply  by  direct 
collection  of  semen.  Check  with  your 
'veterinarian  on  this  procedure. 
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Hog  Confinement 
Demands  Planning 

"[VOTING  THE  TREND  toward  con- 
finement production  of  hogs  in 
the  Midwest,  a  USDA  economist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  warns  that 
the  system  involves  a  lot  more  than 
just  locking  hogs  up  in  the  old  horse 
barn. 

"A  confinement  system  should  be 
designed  for  labor  efficiency,  includ- 
ing mechanical  handling  of  feed  and 
water  as  well  as  equipment  for  han- 
dling manure,"  says  Roy  Van  Arsdall. 
"For  most  efficient  feed  conversion, 
temperatures  should  be  kept  at  a 
moderate  level  within  the  house.  A 
closed  house  must  be  properly  ven- 
tilated to  control  moisture." 

Van  Arsdall  figures  that  a  good, 
fully  equipped  farrowing  house  costs 
about  $300  per  sow  space.  On  the 
basis  of  about  four  litters  a  year  with 
an  average  of  7%  pigs  per  litter,  this 
cost  amounts  to  about  $10  per  market 
hog  produced  per  year. 

$10,000  for  500  Hogs 

A  finishing  house  also  costs  about 
$10  per  market  hog  produced  per 
year.  This  cost  is  figured  by  assign- 
ing a  cost  of  $2.50  per  sq.  ft.,  allotting 
10  sq.  ft.  per  hog  and  allowing  4%  to 
5  months  to  finish  a  bunch  of  hogs. 

A  farmer  can  expect  to  invest  about 
$10,000  if  he  produces  500  hogs  per 
year.  This  figure  includes  the  cost  of 
self-feeders  and  waterers.  If  the 
houses  and  equipment  are  bought 
new,  the  costs  will  be  slightly  more 
than  for  pasture  production.  How- 
ever, Van  Arsdall  believes  that  de- 
preciation is  greater  with  portable 
housing  and  partly  compensates  for 
the  difference. 

A  confinement  system  can  free  land 
for  more  intensive  cropping.  The  sys- 
tem can  reduce  labor  needs  and  make 
it  possible  to  distribute  labor  more 
evenly  throughout  the  year.  Another 
advantage  is  that  pigs  are  easier  to 
handle,  sort  and  vaccinate. 

Handling  manure  is  the  main  dis- 
advantage of  a  confinement  system. 
And  diseases  can  cause  havoc  if  good 
sanitation  practices  aren't  followed. 
Also,  because  hogs  are  unable  to 
supplement  their  diet  as  they  would 
on  pasture,  a  farmer  using  confine- 
ment must  thoroughly  understand 
hog  nutrition. 

Use  Well-Balanced  Ration 

On  this  latter  subject,  R.  H.  Grum- 
mer  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
feels  that  the  average  hog  grower 
would  probably  do  better  with  a  ra- 
tion that  contains  tankage  or  meat 
scraps  and  alfalfa  meal  in  addition  to 
corn  and  soybean  oil  meal  than  he 
would  by  using  a  simplified  corn  and 
soybean  meal  ration  fortified  by  vita- 
mins, minerals  and  growth-pro- 
motors. 

A  simple,  fortified,  ration  will  do 
a  good  job,  Grummer  says,  but  only 
if  used  carefully  by  an  above-average 
hog  producer  who  has  machinery  for 
thorough  mixing  of  the  fortifier,  the 
knowledge  needed  for  evaluating 
fortifier  pre-mixes,  and  a  willingness 
to  follow  recommendations. 

The  risk  comes  when  farmers  cut 
the  fortification  when  they're  short 
of  cash;  in  choosing  the  pre-mix 
which  contains  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  essential  ingredients,  and  in 
trying  to  mix  the  ration  by  using 
equipment  normally  found  on  farms 
and  in  feed  mills. 

A  ration  containing  corn,  soybean 
meal,  meat  scraps  or  tankage,  a  qual- 
ity hay  product,  salt  (with  trace  min- 
erals), ground  limestone,  antibiotics, 
zinc  salt  and  vitamin  D  is  adequate 
to  promote  rapid  and  economical 
growth  in  most  herds.  Herds  under 
1  stress  of  disease  may  require  addi- 
tional fortification  with  vitamins  and 
other  essential  nutrients. 


Robert  L  Kleinwort  and  Elton  Sogaard 

had  been  fighting  pig  scours  and  weaning  set- 
backs for  a  long  time  without  too  much  success. 
Then  each  tried  nf-180.  Here  they  tell .  .  . 

How  an  nf-180  two-week  treatment 
stopped  scours  and  weaning  setbacks 


Shortly  after  weaning,  many  pigs 
seem  to  "roughen  up"  and  almost 
stand  still.  Newly  purchased 
feeder  pigs  are  often  hardest  hit. 
Scouring  usually  follows. 

You  can  cut  down  these  costly 
scours  setbacks  . .  .  prime  pigs  for 
a  faster  trip  to  market  .  .  .  with 
nf-180.  nf-180  treats  scours  .  .  . 
helps  keep  pigs  slick-coated  and 
thrifty  right  through  weaning  and 
scouring  stress. 

Here's  what  you  do:  Ask  your 
feed  dealer  for  a  pig  ration  con- 
taining nf-180  to  provide  300 
grams  of  furazolidone  per  ton  of 
total  feed.  Use  this  nf-180  medi- 
cated feed  for  2  weeks.  When  you 
see  what  nf-180  can  do  for  wean- 
ers  and  feeder  pigs,  we  believe 
you'll  insist  on  nf-180  protection 
in  the  future. 

But  let's  see  what  users  them- 
selves say  about  this  nf-180  treat- 
ment. First,  a  tape-recorded  in- 
terview with  Robert  Kleinwort,  a 
St.  Ansgar,  Iowa,  feed  dealer: 

"I've  got  several  customers  who 
buy  feeder  pigs.  Of  course,  when 


you  bring  in  a  bunch  of  feeders 
that  have  been  shipped  around, 
they're  almost  sure  to  scour.  Now 
I  tell  my  customers  to  put  those 
pigs  on  an  nf-180  feed  as  soon  as 
they  get  them  into  the  feed  lot." 

How  does  it  work?  "Well,  I  had 
one  customer  that  used  to  lose 
about  10%  of  the  feeders  he 
bought ...  he  just  expected  it.  On 
his  last  bunch  of  500  feeders  he 
used  this  treatment,  and  he  told 
me  he  lost  only  3  pigs,"  Klein- 
wort said. 

Elton  Sogaard,  Clements,  Min- 
nesota . . .  who  farrows  70  to  80 
sows  a  year  . . .  says:  "Three  sea- 
sons ago  I  was  having  a  winter 
scours  problem.  I  was  losing  pigs 
and  the  medication  I  was  using 
didn't  seem  to  hold  the  scours 
down  too  much.  Then  my  feed 
man  recommended  nf-180  at 
weaning.  I  didn't  lose  any  pigs 
out  of  that  nf-180-fed  bunch  and 
there  was  no  scouring.  Since  then 
I've  used  nf-180  to  head  off  scours 
losses. 

"Sure  nf-180  costs  money,  but 


anything  that  keeps  pigs  growing 
is  cheap  in  the  long  run.  Look  at 
it  this  way:  Pigs  that  go  thru  2 
weeks  of  scouring  stress  during 
the  first  8  weeks  are  going  to  take 
you  6  weeks  longer  to  get  to  mar- 
ket. At  least,  that's  been  my  ex- 
perience." 

Try  this  nf-180  plan 

Your  feed  dealer  is  the  man  to  see. 
He  can  supply  a  ration  containing 
nf-180  with  the  300-gram-per-ton 
level  of  furazolidone.  Feed  this  for  2 
weeks  at  weaning  time.  See  for  your- 
self how  this  medicated  ration  car- 
ries pigs  through  the  weaning-stress 
and  scours-threat  period. 

And  for  your  next  farrowings,  plan 
to  head  off  scours  problems  by  feed- 
ing brood  sows  on  the  nf-180  "treat 
the  sow  to  protect  the  pigs"  plan.  See 
your  dealer  about  both  plans.  If  he 
can't  supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  along  with  your  own. 
We'll  see  that  you  both  get  full 
details. 

HESS  &  CLARK 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 

Division  of  Richardson-Merrell  Inc. 


NC-1-11 


The  Producers  Bonk  Store 
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"Now  one  man  can 
do  all  the  haying!" 


And  I  control  everything 
right  from  the  tractor  seat.' 


New  Holland  Super  Hayliner  78,  with  Tractor-Seat  Controls.  This  high-capacity 
16  x  18  baler  is  available  in  wire-  or  twine-tie,  engine-  or  tractor-driven  models. 
New  Holland  Bale-Thrower  attaches  to  twine-tie  models,  as  shown  above. 


Now  bale  twice  as  fast 


half  the  labor! 


Today  there's  a  new  way  to  bale  — that  lets  one  man 
bale  and  load  faster  than  a  2-  or  3-man  team!  Fully 
proved  on  hundreds  of  farms.  Choice  of  five  baler 
models,  including  new  Compact  model. 

Here's  the  biggest  farming  news  of  '61— proved, 
practical  one-man  haying!  Now  one  man  can  bale 
and  load— in  half  the  time  it  takes  with  hand- 
loading  ! 

The  new  system  consists  of  a  New  Holland 
Hayliner  plus  a  simple,  sure-fire  mechanism  that 
"airlifts"  the  bales  into  the  trailing  wagon.  You 
position  the  bales  from  the  tractor  seat.  Doesn't 
miss— even  on  turns. 

What  it  costs 

Because  of  its  basically  simple  principle,  this 
New  Holland  baling  method  costs  surprisingly 
little.  In  fact,  the  lowest  priced  baler— the  new 
Compact  Hayliner  65  with  Tele-Flow  feed— costs 
no  more  with  Bale-Thrower  than  many  balers 
without  automatic  wagon  loading!  Actually,  any 
Hayliner  model  can  soon  pay  for  itself: 


•  You  will  save  your  own  time,  because  you  will  bale 
steadily  at  much  faster  speed. 

•  You  will  save  labor  costs.  Instead  of  loading  wagons, 
your  helpers  can  be  doing  other,  more  profitable  work. 
You  needn't  hire  extra  help  for  haying,  either. 

At  your  dealer's  now 

If  you  already  own  a  twine-tie  New  Holland 
Hayliner,  you  can  easily  convert  to  one-man  hay- 
ing. If  your  present  baler  is  another  make,  your 
New  Holland  dealer  will  offer  you  a  generous 
trade-in,  and  terms  that  let  you  pay  as  you  save. 
See  him  right  away— plan  to  enjoy  the  savings  of 
one-man  haying  this  year ! 

BALER  BOY  TWINE  gives  you  im- 
ported twine  economy  plus  New 
Holland's  rigid  quality  control.  For 
extra  strength,  ask  for  New  Hol- 
land's Super  9  or  Long  10  twines. 


New  Holland 

1  First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


 TEAR  OUT  NOW  — MAIL  TODAY  

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
4505  First  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  full  information  about  your  Hayliners  with  automatic  wagon-loading 
feature.  I  put  up  tons  of  hay  per  year. 

Name  .   — 


Address. 


older  than  a  year  ago  which  suggests 
that  cow  slaughter  will  exceed  1960 
levels  by  more  than  the  2%  increase 
in  numbers  on  farms. 

The  revision  also  confirms  the  be- 
lief that  the  current  buildup  in  beef 
has  been  gradual.  Cattle  numbers 
will  continue  to  edge  upward  in  1961 
and,  range  conditions  permitting,  also 
in  1962.  The  beef  industry  should  be 
cautioned  that  the  improved  outlook 
can  easily  be  overplayed. 

In  May,  fed  cattle  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  be  steady  to  weak.  Market- 
ings of  fed  cattle  have  been  running 
above  1960.  They  are  expected  to  be 
above  a  year  earlier  in  May.  We  ex- 
pect Choice  cattle  to  average  be- 
tween $25  and  $26  per  cwt.  this 
month.  Prices  on  cows  and  other  grass 
cattle  will  hold  up  well  in  May  and 
then  decline  seasonally  into  the  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

For  the  remainder  of  1961,  look  for 
prices  on  fed  cattle  to  level  off  in  the 
summer,  then  move  down  to  a  low  in 
the  fall.  Choice  steers  are  expected  to 
bottom  out  at  an  average  price  near 
$24  at  Chicago  next  fall. 

Seasonal  Decline  in  Hogs 

Some  seasonal  decline  in  hog  mar- 
ketings is  expected  in  late  May  and 
June.  Prices  in  May  should  be  steady 
and  average  around  $18  per  cwt.  We 
expect  some  strengthening  late  in  the 
month.  Because  the  hog  cycle  is  turn- 
ing from  a  sharp  cutback  in  1960 
spring  and  summer  farrowings  to  a 
slight  buildup  in  1960  fall  farrow- 
ings, the  seasonal  increase  in  hog 
prices  may  not  go  much  above  the  $18 
level  maintained  this  past  fall  and 
winter. 

In  December,  hog  farmers  sur- 
veyed by  the  USDA  were  planning 
a  4%  increase  in  1960  spring  (Dec- 
May)  farrowings.  In  10  Cornbelt 
states  where  75%  of  the  hogs  are 
raised,  farmers  were  planning  to  in-, 
crease  farrowings  in  December  to 
February  by  8%  and  in  March  to  May 
by  5%.  The  Cornbelt  farmers  were 
surveyed  again  in  March.  They  had 
evidently  followed  through  on  their 
intentions  to  increase  December-to- 
February  farrowings  by  8%,  but  had 
revised  their  plans  slightly  for  March 
to  May.  They  intend  to  have  8%  more 
sows  farrowing  in  March  to  May  than 
last  year  and  5%  more  in  June  to  Au- 
gust than  a  year  ago. 

Lamb  Prices  Should  Increase 

Farrowings  in  August  to  Septem- 
ber will  likely  be  5  to  10%  above  last 
fall. 

Hog  prices  will  decline  seasonally 
next  fall  to  about  the  $15  level.  Prices 
in  the  first  half  of  1962  will  average 
below  present  levels,  but  high  enough 
to  be  profitable  with  corn  prices  in 
the  900  to  $1  range.  A  favorable  hog- 
corn  ratio  in  the  fall  of  1961  will  like- 
ly encourage  expansion  in  the  1962 
spring  pig  crop. 

Lamb  prices  have  been  a  disap- 
pointment this  winter.  Choice  wooled 
lambs  at  Chicago  have  held  between 
$17  to  $18,  about  $3  to  $4  under  a 
year  ago.  Slaughter  of  sheep  and 
lambs  has  been  about  6%  above  a 
year  ago,  even  though  the  number 
of  lambs  reported  on  feed  on  Jan- 
uary 1  was  down  2%  from  the  year 
before.  Lower  wool  prices  and  lower 
cattle  prices  have  been  contributing 
factors. 

A  seasonal  price  increase  is  likely 
this  spring,  although  not  to  the  levels 
of  last  year  when  Choice  spring 
lambs  brought  $23  to  $24  at  Chicago. 
The  number  of  early  lambs  in  prin- 
cipal early  lamb  producing  states  is 
about  4%  above  last  year,  up  9%  in 
Texas  and  up  5%  in  California.  We 
expect  Choice  spring  lambs  to  open 
the  season  at  around  $20  per  cwt. 
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Inside 

Washington 

»gr  Philip  I..  Warden  -ifi^^p^f: 


Washington,  D.  C, 

AT  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  in  Phila- 
delphia,  Atlanta.  Chicago,  Den- 
ver and  Portland  in  early  May, 
USDA  will  permit  housewives,  farm- 
ers, meat  packers,  consumer  repre- 
sentatives and  other  interested  par- 
ties to  "express  their  views  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  water  that  should 
be  permitted  in  smoked  hams  and 
other  pork  products." 

In  the  modern  processes  of  smok- 
ing hams,  picnics  and  butts,  chemi- 
cals in  liquid  form  are  injected 
into  a  ham  to  cure  it.  Although 
some  of  this  moisture  evaporates  in 
the  curing  process,  some  does  remain 
in  the  meat.  Leading  spokesmen  for 
consumer  groups  have  charged  that 
the  housewife  is  paying  too  much 
for  the  water  she  gets  when  she  mis- 
takenly believes  she  is  buying  only 
pork. 

A  USDA  spokesman  said  that  the 
hearings  will  help  determine  whether 
or  not  the  housewife  has  the  kind  of 
information  which  will  permit  her 
to  choose  between  the  various  kinds 
of  pork  products  which  are  avail- 
able to  her.  Under  the  law,  any  kind 
of  meat  product  may  be  sold  as  long 
as  it  is  wholesome  and  properly  la- 
beled as  to  its  content. 

Almost  every  processor  in  the  meat 
industry  has  curing  techniques  for 
his  products,  some  regarded  as 
highly  secret.  Sausage  makers,  for 
example,  carefully  guard  their  reci- 


pes. Some  successful  sausage  makers 
have  treated  their  recipes  as  some 
of  their  most  cherished  possessions 
to  be  willed  to  their  sons  and  heirs. 

So  it  goes  in  the  curing  of  hams 
and  other  pork  products.  Each  proc- 
essor has  his  own  favorite  recipe. 
The  consumer  groups  which  have 
blasted  the  selling  of  ham  with  high 
moisture  content  as  "the  Great  Ham 
Robbery,"  have  not  charged  that  the 
meat  processors  are  selling  an  un- 
wholesome product.  But  they  have 
raised  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  pork  products  are  prop- 
erly identified  for  the  consumer. 

Watered  Ham  is  Imitation 

Ham  with  more  than  the  allow- 
able moisture  content  for  "smoked" 
ham  now  is  marketed  as  "imitation" 
ham.  In  some  areas  of  the  country 
there  is  a  big  demand  for  "imitation" 
ham.  A  USDA  survey  at  Easter 
showed  that  in  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington there  were  big  sales  of  high 
moisture  content  ham  at  5  to  60  a 
pound  less  than  regular  "smoked" 
hams.  They  were  pushed  as  "mild, 
tender,  juicy"  hams,  picnics  and 
shoulders. 

The  furore  that  has  been  raised 
over  the  moisture  content  of  smoked 
hams,  picnics  and  shoulders  is  some- 
what comparable  to  that  raised  some 
months  back  over  the  fat  content  of 
hot  dogs.  It  was  charged  that  the 
sausage  makers  were  putting  too 
much  fat  and  not  enough  meat  into 


their  frankfurters.  The  sausage  mak- 
ers countered  that  they  had  to  pro- 
duce a  palatable  product  which  the 
consumer  liked  or  they  could  not 
stay  in  the  hot  dog  business. 

After  a  series  of  hearings  at  which 
no  strong  evidence  was  presented 
that  federal  restrictions  were  needed 
on  the  fat  content  of  hot  dogs,  the 
whole  matter  was  dropped.  But  it 
has  cropped  up  again.  This  time  the 
question  is  whether  a  fatty  hot  dog 
contains  too  much  cholesterol — the 
chemical  product  found  in  the  human 
bloodstream  which  currently  draws 
much  of  the  blame  for  heart  attacks. 
But  preliminary  studies  have  shown 
that  some  people  need  cholesterol  in 
their  food.  Some  meat  packers  have 
experimented  with  vegetable  oils  in 
their  franks  to  reduce  the  fat  con- 
tent. 

The  live  stock  producers  may  be  in- 
viting a  government  crack  down  on 
the  industry  similar  to  that  given  to 
the  cranberry  industry  just  before 
Thanksgiving  a  year  ago.  The  di- 
ethylstilbestrol  they  use  to  promote 
fast  growth  in  cattle  is  a  carcinogen — 
an  agent  which  will  produce  cancer 
under  certain  conditions.  Strict  reg- 
ulations on  the  marketing  and 
slaughtering  of  meat  animals  fed  di- 
ethylstilbestrol  have  been  given  wide 
circulation  but  some  farmers  are  ig- 
noring these  regulations.  Either  they 
must  comply  at  once  or  the  govern- 
ment cracks  down,  officials  said. 

USDA  officals  held  three  hearings 
this  month  with  local  representatives 
who  will  administer  the  Kennedy 
Administration's  new  feed  grain  pro- 
gram approved  by  Congress  last 
March.  While  most  of  the  state  of- 
ficials looked  for  a  heavy  sign  up  of 
farmers,  they  heard  reports  that  some 
of  the  so-called  "smart  boys"  will 
stay  out  of  the  program  this  year. 
Their  purpose:  To  plant  large  acre- 
ages of  the  covered  feed  grains  to 


have  a  much  larger  "historic  acre- 
age" a  year  from  now  if  Congress 
adopts  a  permanent  feed  grain  acre- 
age control  program. 

Secretary  Orville  Freeman  has  said 
in  public  statements  that  these  farm- 
ers will  not  be  allowed  to  use  their 
1961  acreage  in  applying  for  allot- 
ments and  price  supports  in  a  perma- 
nent program.  Congress,  however, 
has  not  begun  the  drafting  of  a  per- 
manent feed  grain  acreage  control 
bill.  Secretary  Freeman  as  yet  does 
not  know  whether  or  not  Congress 
will  accept  his  recommendations  on 
this  point. 

Food  Lockers  and  Taxes 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
veals that  some  people  believe  that 
federal  excise  taxes  must  be  paid  on 
frozen  food  lockers  identical  to  those 
paid  on  safe  deposit  boxes.  The  in- 
ternal revenue  code  of  1954  imposes 
a  tax  on  "any  vault,  safe,  box,  or  re- 
ceptacle, or  not  more  than  40  cubic 
feed  capacity,  used  for  the  safekeep- 
ing or  storage  of  jewelry,  plate, 
money  ...  or  other  valuable  per- 
sonal property."  The  IRS  in  a  special 
ruling  has  held  that  "lockers  which 
are  used  for  the  storage  of  frozen 
food  are  not  safe  deposit  boxes."  It 
said  that  "therefore,  the  amounts  paid 
for  the  use  of  such  lockers  are  not 
subject  to  the  excise  tax,"  imposed  on 
safety  deposit  boxes. 

USDA  has  claimed  its  program  for 
promoting  the  sale  of  American  farm 
products  overseas  is  paying  dividends. 
It  said  the  value  of  United  States 
farm  products  shipped  abroad  in  1960 
may  reach  an  estimated  total  of  $4.6 
billion,  the  highest  on  record  and  18% 
higher  than  last  year.  It  announced 
that  it  is  opening  a  trade  center  in 
London  to  promote  these  sales  in 
Britain  in  the  spring  of  1961. 

Europe  is  the  primary  market  for 
our  farm  products. 


Now  in  one  mower  line 
all  the  features 
farmers  demand! 


'That  one-piece  frame 

sure  stays  tight." 


"Cutter  bar  tilts  so  I  can  cut 
under  most  crop  conditions. 


Cuts  clean  . . .  cuts  smooth  . . .  cuts  fast! 
Matches  mowing  to  your  haying  speed! 

No  matter  what  type  of  mower  you  prefer,  you 
get  more  field-proved  features  when  it's  a  New 
Holland!  For  example,  check  the  quality  features 
of  the  New  Holland  "47"  semi-mounted  Mower: 

•  Heavy-duty  guards  stay  in  line.  Firmly  seated 
against  extra-thick  cutter  bar. 

•  Universal  hitch  fits  most  popular  make  tractors. 

•  Ledger  plates  are  beveled;  keep  their  sharp,  saw- 
tooth  edges. 

•  Pitman  sheave  and  flywheel  are  cast  in  one  piece 
to  absorb  shocks.  Fewer  bent  shafts  and  sheared  keys. 

•  V-belt  sheave  is  quiet;  quickly  adjusted  for  proper 
tension.  Gives  slip  clutch  action  without  compli- 
cated adjustments. 

•  Tilt  adjustment  (crank  type)  gives  you  clean  cut- 
ting action  in  a  wide  variety  of  crop  conditions, 

•  Built-in  lead  and  lead  adjustment  means  cleaner 
cutting  with  less  power. 

•  Double-hinged  inner  shoe  and  shoe  support,  both 
front  and  back,  give  extra  sturdiness  and  flexibility. 

•  One-piece  welded  frame  has  no  bolts  to  work  loose 
— always  stays  tight. 

There's  a  New  Holland  Mower  to  fit  your  needs: 
"47"  semi-mounted,  "45"  fully  mounted  and 
"46"  trail-type.  See  your  New  Holland  dealer 


New  Holland  "47"  Semi-Mounted  Mower  cuts  your  crops  with  effortless  speed.  With  a  New 
Holland  "404"  Crusher  or  "401"  Crimper,  you  mow  and  condition  in  one  fast  trip! 


now;  have  him  demonstrate  the  mower  you  need, 
right  on  your  own  farm!  So  easy  to  own,  too, 
with  his  flexible  finance  plan! 
free  booklet  !  Write  New  Holland  Machine  Co. 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Holland  "46" 
Mower  (Trail-Type), 

attaches  to  almost 
any  tractor  by 
dropping  a  pin  into 
the  drawbar. 


New  Holland  w  in  G^ss/a™/  rat-mmg1 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis  :  Slaughter  cattle 
market  trade  has  been  on  the  slow 
side  even  with  moderate  receipts. 
Cattle  on  feed  estimated  about  3  to 
5%  above  last  year.  Spring  farrow- 
ing of  sows  estimated  7  %  larger  than 
a  year  ago.  June  through  August 
farrowings  expected  to  be  3%  larg- 
er. Spring  lamb  crop  expected  to  be 
slightly  smaller  than  last  year. 

Plenty  of  lookers  but  not  too  many 
buying  feeder  cattle.  Prices  of  feed- 
ers strong  to  higher  and  apparently 
out  of  line  with  finished  cattle,  so 
trade  is  slow.  Demand  for  feeder 
lambs  slow  with  very  few  moving 
to  country.  Feeder  pig  demand 
strong  with  prices  strong  to  higher. 

High  moisture  corn  in  some  areas 
of  state  in  danger  of  spoilage  unless 
dried  or  fed  soon.  There  will  be 
some  carryover  of  hay  but  not  in 
large  volume. 

Cincinnati:  Number  of  cattle  on 
feed  down  5  to  10%  from  last  year. 
A  good  many  have  been  sold  before 
they  were  finished.  Most  hog  lots 
are  being  topped  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion. Many  baby  pigs  being  lost  with 
TGE.  A  few  new  crop  lambs  have 
made  their  appearance  on  the  mar- 
ket. Most  of  the  fed  crop  has  been 
moved.  Some  demand  for  feeder 
calves  to  go  on  pasture,  but  supply 
continues  short. 

Evansville:  Total  cattle  receipts 
down  about  10%  but  fat  cattle  sup- 
ply in  April  was  3  to  5%  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Hog  receipts  continue  to 
be  below  last  year's.  Only  slight 


T 


movements  in  lambs.  Stock  cattle 
movement  is  considerably  increased. 
No  movement  in  sheep.  Demand  for 
feeder  pigs  good  —  supply  scarce. 
Movement  has  been  heavier  than 
past  years. 

Jackson:  Cow  herd  number  on 
pasture  increasing  slightly.  Number 
of  hogs  on  feed  about  average. 
Stocker  and  feeder  demand  has  been 
very  good.  Good  to  Choice  light 
stocker  steer  calves  are  bringing  $26 
to  $30.  Heavy  steer  calves  mostly 
$24  to  $27.  Light  yearlings,  Good  to 
Choice,  $22  to  $25.  Heavier  steers  of 
comparable  quality  $21  to  $23.  Heif- 
ers selling  about  $2  under  steers. 

Looks  like  a  very  good  crop  in  the 
making  on  small  grains.  Hay  sup- 
plies excessive.  Pastures  for  the  most 
part  excellent. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Cattle  on  feed  up  5%. 
About  the  same  number  of  hogs  as 
a  year  ago.  Sheep  5%  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Feeder  cattle  demand 
somewhat  improved.  Demand  on 
lambs  slow.  New  crop  Southeast 
feeder  lambs  costing  around  $17.50 
to  $17.75. 

Peoria:  About  the  same  number 
of  cattle  on  feed  as  a  year  ago.  Not 
too  many  heavy  cattle.  Expect  hog 
numbers  to  run  about  like  a  year 
ago  for  next  two  months.  Fewer 
lambs  on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  Brisk 
demand  for  replacement  cattle  but 
high  asking  prices  slowing  trade. 
Very  little  demand  for  yearling 
wethers;  no  demand  for  ewes. 


Springfield:  There  is  a  shortage 
of  fat  cattle  in  this  area.  Many  cat- 
tle are  coming  to  market  that  are 
not  finished  as  well  as  plainer  types. 
About  15  to  18%  fewer  hogs  than  a 
year  ago  in  this  area.  Good  demand 
for  yearlings  and  calves  to  put  on 
pasture.  Price  ranges  from  $23  to 
$25  per  cwt.  on  yearlings  and  $25  to 
$29  on  calves.  Feeder  pigs  still  re- 
main high  in  price  with  a  good  de- 
mand. 

Natl.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Very  few 
steers  ready  now  that  will  grade 
Choice.  Supply  consists  mostly  of 
Medium  and  Good  quality  steers, 
making  about  a  Good  grade  and 
weighing  nearly  1,100  lbs.  No  evi- 
dence of  any  bunching  of  numbers  in 
immediate  future  and  supply  looks 
to  be  a  little  lighter  than  for  the  past 
month.  Biggest  problem  seems  to  be 
that  supply  is  mostly  one  kind  of  cat- 
tle rather  than  large  total  numbers. 
Movement  of  hogs  has  been  rather 
steady.  There  is  evidence  of  quite  an 
increase  in  number  of  sows  to  farrow 
in  Missouri  but  no  great  change  in 
Illinois.  Sheep  supply  mostly  small 
lots  of  homeraised  lambs. 

Demand  continues  brisk  for  light 
cattle  for  grass.  A  number  of  feeders 
who  did  not  buy  replacements  last 
fall  are  still  looking  for  cattle.  There 
has  been  some  price  advance  in  the 
light,  thin  cattle  prices;  probably 
about  $1  per  cwt.  While  demand  for 
fleshy  cattle  for  silage  or  feedlots  has 
not  been  as  brisk  as  that  for  thin  cat- 
tle, there  are  quite  a  number  of 
feeders  who  are  refilling  feedlots  for 
short  feed  program.  Prices  on  these 
cattle  have  held  about  steady  at  $23 
to  $24.50  while  the  grass  cattle  are 
selling  at  $24.50  to  $27  depending  on 
quality  and  weight.  No  indications  of 
any  demand  for  yearling  wethers  and 
little  demand  for  native  feeder  lambs 
that  could  be  put  together  here  at  the 
market. 


WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Dressed  beef  prices  were 
the  principal  factor  in  a  bearish  fat 
cattle  market  as  winter  ended  and 
spring  came  on.  Some  increased  de- 
mand is  in  store  now,  but  in  all  likeli- 
hood supplies  will  be  large  enough 
to  keep  prices  well  in  check.  Because 
of  the  favorable  winter,  most  cattle 
are  well  ahead  of  the  same  time  a 
year  ago.  Increased  hog  numbers  are 
ahead  and  somewhat  lower  prices 
seem  to  be  indicated.  The  late  mois- 
ture —  which  put  this  area  in  good 
shape  for  the  planting  season  —  has 
renewed  the  demand  for  light  stock 
cattle  for  grass. 

South  St.  Joseph:  Ten  per  cent 
more  cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  ago. 
About  15%  fewer  hogs  and  10%  more 
sheep.  A  very  good  demand  has  de- 
veloped for  replacement  cattle  since 
the  first  of  March.  All  kinds  are  in 
demand,  especially  thin  cattle  weigh- 
ing 650  lbs.  and  down.  Feeder  lambs 
in  very  good  demand. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Vis  alia:  About  17%  more  cattle 
on  feed  in  California  than  a  year  ago. 
Demand  for  pasture  is  not  too  heavy; 
believe  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
pasture  acreage.  No  noticeable  liqui- 
dation from  ranges.  Demand  for  both 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  has  been 
rather  slow.  The  lamb  situation  is 
bad:  feed  is  going  fast  and  demand 
for  fat  lambs  is  draggy  and  there  have 
been  few  feeders  to  sell. 

Good  and  Choice  fat  steers  are 
bringing  $23.50  to  $25.50— feeders  $23 
to  $25.  Good  and  Choice  fat  heifers 
$22  to  $24.50;  feeders  $21  to  $23.50. 
Good  and  Choice  steer  calves  $24  to 
$28;  heifers  $23  to  $24.50.  Choice  and 
Prime  92  to  100  lb.  lambs  mostly  $19. 
Few  feeder  lambs  at  $17  to  $17.50. 

Quite  a  volume  of  fat  range  cows 
are  now  being  sold.  Some  of  them  are 
the  best  in  15  years  or  better. 


"You'll  save  more  of 

the  leaves  this  way' 


And  I'll  be  able  to  bale 
a  lot  sooner!' 


New  Holland  "404"  Crusher  maintains  constant  spring  pressure  to  avoid  overcrushing. 
Exclusive  pickup  height  adjustment  lowers  throat  opening  closer  to  ground.  Hooks  up  to 
a  New  Holland  "47"  Mower,  so  you  can  mow  and  crush  in  one  operation. 


Pick  your  way 

to  save  a  haying  day! 


Crimp  it  or  crush  it . . . 
New  Holland  offers  you  a  choice! 

Which  do  you  prefer  .  .  .  crimping  or  crushing? 
Either  way,  you  can  save  up  to  50%  in  curing  time 
with  these  New  Holland  Hay  Conditioners. 

Humid  area  or  dry —it  makes  no  difference.  Hay 
conditioning  will  help  you  cure  your  hay  faster, 
more  evenly.  And  you'll  get  better  hay  too,  richer 
in  the  proteins  that  mean  bigger  profits  for  you. 
That's  because  New  Holland  Hay  Conditioners— 
"404"  Crusher  or  "401"  Crimper— save  precious 
feed  value,  give  you  dependable  performance  when 
every  moment  counts! 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer  soon.  Ask  him  to 
help  you  select  and  to  demonstrate  the  conditioner 
that's  right  for  your  farm.  Easy  to  own,  too,  thanks 
to  his  flexible  finance  plan! 

FREE  BOOKLET— write  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation. 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Holland  "401"  Crimper  crimps  stems  v/ith  smooth  meshing  action.  Leaves  a  light, 
fluffy,  fast-drying  swath.  Hooks  up  to  a  New  Holland  "47"  Mower. 


New  Holland  *Rtst  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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Here's  How  to  Wean 
Growthy,  Heavy  Calves 


9y  C.  C.  ©'Mary 

A  LARGE,  HEAVY  CALF  of  good 
conformation  and  quality  is  the 
kind  that  cowmen  like  to  wean  and 
is  the  one  that  fattens  the  pocket- 
book.  Weaning  weight  is  a  heritable 
trait  and  can  be  increased  by  selec- 
tion. It  is  also  influenced  by  environ- 
mental factors,  so  the  wise  cowman 
adopts  the  management  practices 
which  give  him  big,  growthy  calves 
at  weaning  time.  Some  of  these  fac- 
tors are: 

Age  of  Calf:  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  calves  be  weaned  at  one  time, 
but  commercial  operators  usually  fol- 
low this  practice.  Obviously,  late 
calves — even  though  they  may  have 
made  rapid  growth  —  will  still  be 
small  if  all  calves  are  weaned  at  one 
time.  Since,  for  advertising  purposes, 
cattlemen  often  wish  to  indicate  the 
weights  of  their  calves,  they  natural- 
ly want  older  calves  with  heavy 
weights.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  time 
the  breeding  season  so  that  all  calves 
will  be  big  and  growthy  by  weaning 
time.  I  emphasize  all  calves  because 
it  is  not  always  true  that  older  calves 
weigh  more  than  younger  ones  at 
weaning  time. 

This  is  important  to  notice  and  it  is 
why  performance  testing  should  be 
a  part  of  your  program.  Performance 
testing  procedures  have  been  estab- 
lished which  make  it  possible  to  com- 
pare the  weight  of  animals  at  a  con- 
stant age.  These  procedures  vary; 
some  set  standards  to  wean  calves  at 
eight  months,  some  at  205  days  and 


Washington  State  University 

some  at  180  days.  Regardless  of  age 
used,  one  way  of  comparing  two  ani- 
mals on  an  equal  age  basis  is  to  use 
the  following  formula: 

Weaning  weight  —  birth  weight 
age  in  days 
=  average  daily  gain  from  birth  to 
weaning. 

The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  as- 
sumes that  a  calf  is  gaining  at  the 
same  rate  early  in  his  life  as  it  is 
near  weaning  time.  On  the  contrary, 
some  research  indicates  that  the  daily 
gain  is  greater  when  the  calf  ap- 
proaches weaning  time.  The  reason 
that  the  180-day  weight  is  used,  al- 
though this  doesn't  look  as  well  when 
reporting  weaning  weights,  is  that  a 
straight  line  growth  rate  will  hold 
more  nearly  true  for  this  length  of 
time  than  at  older  ages.  The  com- 
plete formula  for  adjusting  weights 
to  a  constant  age  of  180  days  follows: 

Weaning  weight  —  birth  weight 
age  in  days 
X  180  +  birth  weight  =  adjusted 
180-day  weights. 

If  an  adjusted  weight  of  205  days 
is  desired  then  simply  substitute  the 
205  instead  of  180.  Furthermore,  if 
birth  weights  are  not  available  an 
average  birth  weight  of  70  lbs.  may 
be  used. 

Research  work  is  being  done  to  try 
to  get  females  bred  at  the  same  time 
— through  the  use  of  hormones.  If  fe- 
males can  be  brought  into  heat  at  the 
desired  time,  then  all  the  calves 
would  be  approximately  the  same 


Cows  that  produce  heavy  calves  at  weaning  one  year  tend  to  repeat  their  performance 
the  next.  This  calf's  average  daily  gain  to  weaning  was  2.29  pounds  per  day.  His 
half-brother  (out  of  a  different  sire)  gained  2.22  pounds  per  day.  The  cow's  age  is 
perhaps  the  largest  single  factor  affecting  the  preweaning  growth  rate  of  the  calf. 


age  and  age  differences  would  be  a 
relatively  unimportant  factor  when 
comparing  two  animals. 

Age  of  dam:  Research  has  indicated 
clearly  that  the  age  of  the  dam  is  im- 
portant and  affects  materially  the 
weaning  weight  of  her  calf.  A  mature 
cow,  five  or  six  years  of  age,  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  a  two-year 
old  heifer,  a  three-year  old  heifer  or 
an  old  cow.  Experimental  results 
have  varied  somewhat  on  the  exact 
amount  of  difference  between  wean- 
ing weights  of  heifers'  first  calves 
when  compared  to  those  of  five  or  six 
year  old  cows'  calves,  but  in  general 
it  has  been  between  70  and  100  lbs.  in 
favor  of  the  older  cow.  On  the  other 
hand,  cows  11  to  15  years  of  age  have 
produced  lighter  calves  than  cows  5 
to  6  years  of  age.  It  is  expected  that 
the  weaning  weights  of  calves  will 
decline  after  their  dams  reach  ap- 
proximately 10  years  of  age. 


This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in 
many  operations  a  cow  is  looked  at 
rather  critically  when  she  reaches  10 
years  of  age.  If  she  has  an  excellent 
record  and  is  in  good  health,  she  may 
be  permitted  to  stay  around  for  a 
while.  In  a  commercial  operation  the 
salvage  value  of  the  cow  is  quite  high 
in  relation  to  the  expected  value  of 
her  calf  and  one  cannot  afford  to  keep 
a  cow  around  when  her  calf  weights 
are  expected  to  get  lighter  and  the 
risk  of  her  loss  by  death  is  increased. 

Since  the  weaning  weight  of  their 
first  calf  usually  indicates  their  fu- 
ture potential,  many  heifers  should 
be  culled  on  this  basis.  The  repeat- 
ability of  weaning  weight  is  fairly 
high;  thus  an  advantage  can  be  had 
by  paying  attention  to  the  weights  of 
first  calf  heifers  and  eliminating  the 
poor  producers  before  they  get  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  reduce  the  overall 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Five) 


"whistle-clean" 
anywhere! 


New  offset  wheels,  "floating"  basket, 
prevent  tooth  breakage,  too. 

From  New  Holland— the  advanced  Model  56 
Rolabar  Rake!  Its  cleaner  raking  action  puts 
more  hay  .  .  .  more  dollars  .  .  .  into  the  wind- 
row. Saves  nutrient-rich  leaves  and  blossoms, 
to  cut  feed  supplement  costs.  You  get  all 
these  quality  features  .  .  . 

QUALITY  YOU  CAN  SEE 

•  NEW  OFFSET  WHEELS,  "FLOATING"  BASKET, 

give  cleaner,  smoother  raking;  protect  teeth  on 
uneven  ground. 

•  "rolabar"  action  exposes  stems  to  the  air 
for  quicker  drying. 

•  both  GROUND  wheels  drive— the  "56"  con- 
tinues to  rake  on  either  right  or  left  turns. 

•  FAST:  rakes  full  8  ft.  swath  up  to  8  mph. 

•  less  hay  movement  saves  protein-filled 
leaves  and  blossoms;  rakes  at  full  right  angle. 

•  light-to-tight  windrows  through  easy 
crank  adjustment. 

•  patented  spring-loaded  jack  makes  hitch- 
ing up  quick  and  easy. 

HIDDEN  QUALITY,  TOO! 

•  exclusive  100-acre  lubrication  saves  time. 


"Those  wheels  let  you  get 
hay  other  rakes  miss 


'One  grease  job  keeps 
it  rolling  all  summer!" 


Model  56  Rolabar  Rake  gently  lifts  and  rolls  mowed  hay  into  light,  fluffy  windrows 
for  fast,  even  curing.  Saves  nutrient-filled  leaves  and  blossoms. 


•  SEALED  TINE  BAR  AND  REEL  BEARINGS  give 

lifetime  service;  need  no  lubrication. 

•  NO  IDLERS,  BELTS  OR  CHAIN  LINKS  to  tighten 

or  replace. 

•  replacing  tines  is  easy.  Inexpensive  tines 
may  be  replaced  individually;  no  need  to  remove 
tine  bar. 


Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  "56"  Rolabar  Rake  on  your  own  farm;  check 
his  flexible  finance  plan.  See  all  the  advantages 
of  owning  New  Holland  quality. 

free  booklet!  Write  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 
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Lepto:  The  Villain  In 

Abortion  Explosions 


T  IVE  STOCK  MEN  today  are  con- 
cerned  about  Leptospirosis.  Ap- 
parently, from  the  number  of  in- 
quiries, surveys,  and  herds  tested,  the 
disease  is  one  of  our  more  serious 
problems  in  live  stock  production. 

Leptospirosis  is  not  a  new  disease. 
In  European  countries  it  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  years  and  is  one  of  three 
important  diseases  transmitted  from 
animal  to  man.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  yellow 
fever,  because  of  the  jaundice  both 
diseases  produce.  Later  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  virus  causes  yellow 
fever,  while  Leptospirosis  can  be 
caused  by  at  least  five  different  types 
of  bacteria  that  move  by  a  corkscrew 
motion  of  their  tail.  After  being  con- 
fined primarily  to  rats,  mice  and  dogs 
for  many  years,  one  strain  of  the  bac- 
teria, Leptospira  ponoma,  began  to 
infect  cattle  and  hogs. 

A  swine  producer  in  Eastern  Iowa 
recently  had  16  sows  out  of  24  abort 
three  weeks  prior  to  farrowing  time. 
The  disease,  at  first  thought  to  be 
brucellosis,  was  later  diagnosed  as 
Lepto.  The  swine  producer  wanted  to 
know  how  many  herds  are  infected. 
The  extent  of  the  disease  is  not  known 
because  area  wide  testing  has  not 
been  done.  In  limited  surveys,  indi- 
cations are  that  Lepto  may  be  found 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Some 
authorities  believe  up  to  25%  of  our 
cattle  and  hogs  are  infected.  The 
problem  of  control  increases  due  to 
the  number  of  different  animals  that 
are  infected.  Horses,  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  rats,  dogs,  mice  and  possibly 
many  other  rodents  are  infected.  The 
disease  becomes  a  problem  to  control 


because  animals  may  be  carriers  for 
some  time,  contaminating  feed  and 
water. 

In  Cattle:  — As  seen  in  the  Mid- 
western states  the  disease  many  times 
appears  only  in  one  cow,  producing 
fever,  jaundice,  thick  yellow  milk 
from  all  four  quarters  with  the  ani- 
mal being  off  feed  for  a  few  days.  In 
other  herds  10  to  30%  of  the  bred 
cows  may  abort.  There  is  practically 
no  death  loss  in  older  animals  but 
deaths  in  calves  are  not  uncommon. 
The  disease  in  calves  resembles  "barn 
pneumonia." 

In  Swine:  — The  main  symptom  in 
swine  is  abortions,  or  at  full  term  to 
have  a  high  percentage  of  the  litter 
consist  of  partially  decomposed  mum- 
mies. The  disease  is  difficult  to  recog- 
nize or  else  seldom  occurs  in  young 
swine. 

In  Sheep  and  Goats:  — Little  has 
been  reported  concerning  the  disease 
in  these  animals. 

In  Dogs:  — Jaundice,  weakness, 
diarrhea  with  a  foul  breath  and  other 
general  symptoms. 

In  Humans:  — The  disease  closely 
resembles  brucellosis  (Malta  or  Un- 
dulant  Fever)  in  humans  presenting 
the  same  variation  of  symptoms. 

The  main  problem  in  the  control  of 
Lepto  appears  to  rest  on  the  fact  that 
animals  may  remain  carriers  for  long 
periods  of  time.  The  organism  favors 
low  damp  pastures,  stagnant  ponds, 
farm  ponds  and  slow  moving  streams. 
The  farm  pond  is  an  increasing  haz- 
ard in  that  infected  animals  have  ac- 
cess to  it.  There  are  several  cases 
cited  where  humans  have  contacted 
Leptospirosis  by  swimming  in  or 


Dr.  B.  A.  Rasmusen,  a  University  of  Illinois 
veterinarian,  takes  blood  sample  from  sow's 
jugular  vein  in  a  check  for  Leptospirosis. 


drinking  contaminated  water. 

The  disease  in  animals  is  diagnosed 
by  a  blood  test  similar  to  the  one  used 
for  brucellosis.  This  presents  prob- 
lems in  that  there  are  many  different 
types  of  the  organism  but  from  test 
results  it  appears  that  one  type  L- 
ponoma  predominates  in  swine  and 
cattle  in  the  Midwest.  Frequently  ani- 
mals may  have  the  disease  without 
showing  extreme  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness, thus  are  not  recognized. 

Treatment  of  the  disease  after  it 
strikes  is  aimed  only  at  reducing  the 
degree  of  illness.  The  animal  already 
has  shed  the  organism  and,  usually, 
when  one  or  more  animals  in  a  herd 
are  found  infected  it  can  be  consid- 
ered a  herd  infection.  Massive  doses 
of  antibiotics  have  been  found  not 
only  to  reduce  the  symptoms  in  the 
animal  but  limited  evidence  shows 
that  antibiotics  reduce  the  chances 
of  the  animal  spreading  the  disease. 

The  most  serious  spreader  of  the 
disease  is  the  herd  replacement.  Ani- 
mals that  have  been  exposed  are  not 


all  immune  —  some  may  be  carriers. 
Quarantine  herd  replacements  for  30 
days  and  have  your  veterinarian 
blood  test  the  animals  before  adding 
them  to  your  herd. 

Watch  your  herd  closely.  In  cattle 
and  swine  watch  for  abortions  or 
generalized  illness  and  isolate  abort- 
ing animal  immediately.  Don't  guess 
— it  could  be  brucellosis.  Animals  that 
have  had  Leptospirosis  need  not  be 
disposed  of,  they  will  readily  repro- 
duce again.  They  are  all  carriers! 

Vaccination  has  been  used  widely 
for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  in 
both  cattle  and  hogs.  Immunization 
is  not  a  cure;  it  is  of  no  value  for  an 
infected  animal.  An  argument  in 
favor  of  allowing  the  disease  to  strike 
is  that  symptoms  soon  disappear  from 
the  herd  without  vaccination.  Losses 
from  abortions  tend  to  counteract 
this  thinking.  Vaccination  is  usually 
used  on  all  breeding  animals  and  is 
repeated  in  most  herds  only  once. 

Here's  what  is  needed  most  to  con- 
trol Leptospirosis: 

•  An  awareness  of  the  disease. 
Many  live  stock  producers  have  not 
dealt  with  Lepto.  The  man  most  con- 
cerned is  the  man  with  the  disease  in 
his  herd. 

•  Area-wide  testing  to  determine 
the  degree,  type  and  reservoir  of  in- 
fection. 

•  A  specific  prevention  and  treat- 
ment for  all  forms  of  the  disease. 

•  Elimination  of  all  rats  on  the 
farm.  They  can  be  carriers. 

•  Fencing  in  of  all  low,  wet  areas. 
The  farm  pond  should  be  so  situated 
that  it  does  not  drain  the  farm  yard. 

•  Care  in  handling  diseased  ani- 
mals; Lepto  is  transmissible  to  hu- 
mans. 

Nationwide  research  is  grappling 
with  this  problem  and  a  great  deal 
more  will  be  known  about  Lepto- 
spirosis in  the  near  future.  John  B. 
Herrick,  DVM. 


Cut  in  the  morning 
-under  cover 
the  same  day! 


New  Holland's  Model  750  Crop  Dryer  ends  leaching 
and  bleaching  by  rain  or  sun!  Boosts  hay  quality, 
cuts  feed  costs! 

With  New  Holland's  Model  750  you'll  get  100% 
more  feed  value  from  your  crops.  You'll  get  finer, 
greener  hay,  and  more  of  it,  too.  Save  possible 
total  crop  loss. 

•  Direct-driven  fan  means  no  belts  to  adjust  or  re- 
place. It's  all-steel,  non-overloading. 

•  Stainless-steel  finned  combustion  chamber  for  ef- 
ficient transfer  of  heat. 

•  Aluminized  steel  secondary  chamber  uses  80%  of  the 
heat  in  the  oil  to  dry  your  crop. 

•  Just  dial  your  heat.  Semi-automatic  fuel  rate  ad- 
justment has  no  nozzles  to  change. 

•  Easy  to  service.  Convenient  access  door  puts  vital 
parts  where  you  can  get  at  them. 

•  Uses  25%  less  current— thanks  to  its  two-valve  ca- 
pacitor-type motor. 

•  Specially-designed  combustion  chamber  offers  less 
resistance  to  air  flow,  cuts  fuel  bills. 


"Just  flick  this  switch, 
set  this  dial  and  it's  ready  to  go" 


"These  signal  lights  keep  me 
posted  on  how  it's  running" 


New  Holland  750  Crop  Dryer.  Gives  you  the  finest,  greenest 
hay  you've  ever  seen!  Does  a  dandy  job  on  grain,  too! 


•  Indirect  firing  means  only  clean,  heated  air  comes  in 
contact  with  the  crop. 

Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  750 
Crop  Dryer.  Check  his  flexible  finance  plan.  See  all  the 
advantages  of  owning  New  Holland  quality! 

FREE  BOOKLET!  Write  New  Holland  Machine  Com- 
pany Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Hol- 
land, Pennsylvania. 


735  Portable  Grain  Dryer 

is  available  in  tractor  drive  OP 
electric  drive. 


New  Holland  "First  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


POTENTIAL  BEEF  PRODUCTION  in 
the  Columbia  Basin"  is  a  booklet  of 
interest  to  farmers  in  that  area  of  Wash- 
ington. Ask  for  Bulletin  622  from  G.  A. 
Bowman,  Experiment  Station  Editor, 
Washington  State  University,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

SPRINKLING  HOGS  in  Trucks  to  Re- 
duce Losses  from  Heat"  is  the  self-ex- 
planatory title  of  Marketing  Research 
Report  No.  374,  available  from  the  Supt. 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Price  25c.  Gives 
results  of  long,  medium,  and  short-haul 
tests. 

LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS'  Interest  in 
World  Trade"  is  the  title  of  a  pam- 
phlet supporting  "a  high  level  of  mutu- 
ally advantageous  trade."  Copies  are 
available  from  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza, 
Chicago,  111. 

HOW  TO  CONTROL  white  grubs,  corn 
rootworms,  wireworms  and  cutworms  is 
told  in  a  16-page  booklet,  No.  503-30,  of- 
fered free  by  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp., 
330  East  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

INSECTICIDE  RECOMMENDA- 
tions  for  1961  as  contained  in  a 
handbook  entitled  "Insecticide  Recom- 
mendations of  Entomology  Research  Di- 
vision for  Control  of  Insects  Attacking 
Crops  &  Livestock  for  1961,"  or  other- 
wise known  as  Agriculture  Handbook  120. 
Intended  as  a  guide  for  entomologists, 
other  research  and  extension  workers,  and 
various  agricultural  associations  and 
agencies.  Single  copies  sell  for  65  <t  from 
Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


SELECTING,  FITTING  and  Showing 
Beef"  and  "Selecting,  Fitting  and 
Showing  Sheep"  are  two  informative, 
well-illustrated  booklets  for  live  stock 
men  preparing  for  the  show  ring.  A  com- 
panion booklet  is  entitled  "Feeding 
Horses."  Write  to  Bob  Moore,  Albers 
Milling  Co.,  5045  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 

FIRST  AID  TIPS  on  things  to  do  until 
the  veterinarian  arrives  are  contained 
in  the  leaflet  "First  Aid  to  Farm  Ani- 
mals," available  free  from  Harold  A. 
Smith,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

INCOME  TAX  information  for  Women" 
is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  designed  to 
help  you  be  aware  of  some  of  the  priv- 
ileges and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  Federal  Income  Tax  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Write  to  Mrs.  Madeline  E.  Colby, 
Extension  Specialist,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  HERESIES, 
by  Allan  Fraser.  The  introduction  to 
this  book  warns  that  it  is  not  a  book  of 
science;  rather  it  is  the  personal  views  of 
one  man  "who  .  .  .  has  attempted  to 
reconcile  orthodox  agricultural  science 
with  his  own  observations  on  the  farm." 
Covers  animal  husbandry  from  before 
Bakewell  to  present-day  mechanization — 
with  many  an  anecdote.  Published  in 
1961  by  Philosophical  Library,  Inc., 
15  East  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  $6. 

PRINTED  PATTERN  CATALOG  with 
summer  fashions  in  full  color  is  avail- 
able for  35(2  from  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern 
Dept.,  232  West  18th  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.Y. 


EMERGENCY  TREATMENT  instruc- 
tion for  everything  from  splinters  to 
drowning  are  contained  in  a  16-page  bill- 
sized  booklet.  Offers  a  check  list  of  what 
your  medicine  cabinet  should  contain; 
has  a  chart  showing  the  effective  shelf- 
life  of  various  medicines,  plus  a  chart  of 
poison  counterdoses.  Send  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  and  10<£  for  "Your 
Family  First  Aid  Manual"  to  Wedge- 
wood  Press,  39  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roslyn 
Heights,  New  York. 

A  RECIPE  BOOKLET  designed  for 
young  homemakers  and  called  "Bride's 
Guide  to  Cooking  for  Two"  is  available 
for  25(2  from:  Bride's  Guide,  Box  6168, 
Dept.  A-6,  Chicago  80,  111. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  Farm  Steer  Beef  Pro- 
duction" is  the  title  of  a  folder  giving 
results  of  experiments  at  the  Texas  Ex- 
periment Station.  Intended  for  Texas 
use.  Get  a  copy  of  L-507  from  your 
county  agent  or  from  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, College  Station,  Texas. 

MULTIPLE  USES— The  National  For- 
ests and  Your  Family"  is  a  pocket- 
sized,  23-page  booklet  written  especially 
for  use  of  women's  groups  in  explaining 
multiple  use  of  national  forests.  A  free 
copy  may  be  obtained  from  Forest  Serv- 
ice, USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

POWER  FEED  WAGON  BOXES  by 
Allis-Chalmers  are  shown  in  publica- 
tion TL-2262  available  from  Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  512,  Mil- 
waukee 1,  Wis. 

A  NEW  SELECTION  of  26  patterns  in 
decorative,  rolled  and  wire  glass  for 
use  in  homes  and  other  buildings  to 
transmit  varying  degrees  of  light  while 
providing  privacy,  is  shown  in  a  bro- 
chure offered  by  Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass  Co.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 

WHAT  THE  LUNDELL  Field  Wafering 
Machine  is  and  what  it  will  do  is  de- 
scribed in  literature  available  from  Lun- 
dell  Mfg.  Co.,  Cherokee,  Iowa.  The  com- 
pany also  offers  an  illustrated  pamphlet 
describing  its  Super  60  Forage  Harvester 
and  attachments. 


"Consider  yourself  on  that  cruise  you've 
been  nagging  me  about!" 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  informational  materi- 
als to  be  used  to  acquaint  rural  fami- 
lies with  the  radiation  threat  and  de- 
fenses to  it,  and  to  induce  them  to  take 
measures  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
live  stock  are  available  from  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilisation,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  to  W.  L.  Shaffer, 
Director,  Rural  Activities  Office. 

USES  FOR  BAMBOO  are  described  in 
a  pamphlet  "Bamboo — Wonder  Crop 
of  the  Future,"  free  from  The  Bamboo 
Man,  P.O.  Box  331,  Saddle  River,  N.J. 

U.S.  HOG  GRADE  information  which 
will  help  producers  grow  and  market 
hogs  that  are  worth  more  is  available  in 
a  new  8-page  bulletin.  It  illustrates  and 
describes  four  official  grades — U.S.  No. 
1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  Medium.  The  fifth 
grade,  Cull,  is  described  but  not  illus- 
trated. Single  copies  of  "How  Do  Your 
Hogs  Grade" — Marketing  Bulletin  No. 
16,  are  free  from  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

FERTILIZING  TEXAS  PASTURES" 
contains  information  of  interest  to 
farmers  in  other  states  as  well.  Ask  for 
publication  B-955  from  Agricultural  In- 
formation Office,  Texas  A&M  College, 
College  Station,  Texas. 


Greater  reach 
with  less  elevator! 


'Handles  ear  corn,  grain 
and  grass  silage,  too." 


New  Holland  155  has  exclusive 
60°  elevation  — puts  bales  where 
you  want  'em— fast! 

Here's  the  New  Holland  155  Elevator! 
Exclusive  60°  elevation  gives  you  higher 
reach  than  ordinary  elevators  of  equal  length! 
You  get  many  other  labor-saving  extras: 

4l/2"  extra-deep,  non-tilting  flights  provide  50% 
greater  support  for  load.  Slip-on  design  makes 
them  easy  to  put  on,  take  off. 

Top  drive  requires  minimum  power,  is  more  effi- 
cient .  .  .  chains  can't  kink! 

Greased-for-long-life  bearings— self- aligning  for 
smooth  operation,  less  vibration. 

Big  20"-wide  trough  takes  bales  with  speed  and 
safety. 

Bales  ride  flat  between  flights,  inside  big,  wide 
trough. 

Wood  strips  reduce  wear  on  conveyor  chain... 
keep  operation  smooth  and  quiet. 

Ruggedly  built  to  last.  Steel  and  galvanized  con- 
struction. Lightweight  strength  and  stability  are 
provided  by  sturdy  truss  construction. 


New  Holland  155  Elevator  may  be  teamed  with  New  Holland's 
Bale  Carrier  to  build  a  complete  one-man  hay- handling  system. 


Bale  discharge  guide  (optional  at  low  cost) 
turns  bales  right  or  left;  permits  unloading 
parallel  to  mow. 

New  swivel  hitch  permits  moving  elevator  into 
operating  position  while  raised.  Just  one  pin 
locks  for  transport. 

Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to  demon- 
strate this  rugged  elevator  on  your  own 
farm;  check  his  flexible  finance  plan.  See  the 
advantages  of  owning  New  Holland  quality! 


FREE  BOOKLET!  Write  New 
Holland  Machine  Company 
Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation, 
New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  545  Grain  Elevator  has  big  capacity  and 
speed,  plus  many  safety  features.  Handles  hay 
bales  and  forage,  too. 


NEW  HOLLAND  "First  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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MAKES  HAY  IN  1  or  2  DAYS... 


ROTARY 


SCYTHE 


PAT.  PENDING 


IT  MOWS  & 
CONDITIONS 
...NON-STOP 


THE  GREATEST  HAY  MAKING  NEWS  IN  A  CENTURY! 


Two  machines  in  one— combines  power- 
driven  horizontal  rotor  with  free-turn- 
ing roller  and  adjustable  crimping 
shield  .  .  .  does  the  work  of  hay  mower 
and  conditioner  in  half  the  time  with 
only  one  tractor.  Operates  without  stop- 
ping— won't  clog  or  bunch  hay— mows 
any  type  or  texture  including  hay  which 
is  down  or  past  normal  cutting.  GIVES 
MAXIMUM  QUALITY  AND  HAY  YIELD 
PER  ACRE. 


Front  roller  bends  hay  forward  —  24 
hinged,  scythe  blades  clip  stems  at 
base.  Plants  are  lifted  up,  "butts  first  " 
with  tender  leafy  parts  remaining  in 
contact  with  roller  to  prevent  further 
cutting  and  form  a  mat  which  is 
crimped  by  shield  .  .  .  passing  to  rear 
in  fluffy  swaths  or  windrows  for  quick 
drying.  Only  one  power  driven  part — 
very  little  maintenance.  $1050.00 
F.O.B.  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 

□  Send  FREE  Literature 

□  Have  your  representative 
contact  me 


Name. 


Address- 
City  


-State- 


THE  MATHEWS  CO*  box mc-i  •crystal lake, ill. 

Complete  manual  of  scientific 
livestock  breeding 


This  authoritative  guide  fully  ex- 
plains how  genetics,  reproductive 
physiology,  and  scientific  man- 
agement are  best  applied  to 
practical  animal  breeding.  It  de- 
scribes significant  advances  in 
breeding  systems,  selection,  and 
the  use  of  artificial  insemination, 
as  well  as  in  the  application  of 
basic  laws  of  inheritance  to  live- 


stock improvement.  Particularly 
helpful  are  the  chapters  dealing 
with  stock  selection — in  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine — 
for  increasing  herd  efficiency. 
You  will  find  explained  here  the 
how  and  why  of  animal  breeding 
.  .  .  sound  working  tools  to  help 
you  build  and  maintain  more 
productive  and  profitable  strains. 


BREEDING  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  FARM  ANIMALS 


McGraw-Hill  Publications 
In  The  Agricultural  Sciences 

Right  from  the  start  you  will  find  this  out- 
standing manual  especially  helpful  in  breeding 
superior  livestock.  Every  important  aspect  of 
the  physiology  of  reproduction  is  thoroughly 
treated,  from  anatomy  and  functions  of  the 
male  and  female  reproductive  systems  to  ac- 
cepted breeding  management  practices.  Preg- 
nancy, parturition,  and  lactation  are  clearly 
explained  .  .  .  causes  of  the  various  degrees  of 
fertility  and  sterility  are  dealt  with  at  length 
.  .  .  techniques  necessary  to  secure  maximum 
breeding  efficiency  for  each  class  of  farm  ani- 
mal are  detailed  .  .  .  and  proved  methods  of 
artificial  insemination  are  described. 

Complete  table  of  contents 

1.  Introduction 

2.  The  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the 
Male  Reproductive 
System 

3  The  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the 
Female  Reproduc- 
tive System 

4  The  Physiology  of 
Spermatozoa  and 
Ova 

5.  Pregnancy,  Par- 
turition, and 
Lactation 

6.  Lowered  Fertility 
and  Sterility 

7.  Breeding  Manage- 
ment Practices 

8.  Artificial  Insemi- 
nation 

9.  Qualitative 
Heredily 

■  0.  Quantitative 
Heredity 
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20. 


Variation 
Population 
Genetics 
Sex  Determina- 
tion and  Sexual 
Differentiation 
Lethal   Effects  of 
Genes 

Systems  of  Breed- 
ing— Related  Ani- 
mals 

Systems  of  Breed- 
ing— Unrelated 
Animals 

Crossbreeding  and 
Linecrossing 
General  Prin- 
ciples of  Selection 
Selecting  Dairy 
Cattle 

Selecting  Beef 
Cattle 

Selecting  Sheep 
Selecting  Swine 


By  VICTOR  RICE,  Director  of  In- 
struction, Pro  Tern,  School  of  Ag- 
riculture, North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege; FREDERICK  ANDREWS,  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry,  Pur- 
due University;  EVERETT  WAR- 
WICK, Head,  Cattle  Research  Sec- 
tion, Animal  and  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry Research  Branch,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture;  and  JAMES  LEG- 
ATES. Professor  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, North  Carolina  State  College. 

Fifth  Edition,  537  pages,  6x9 

204  illustrations,  $8.90 

icTdays'  free  examinationT 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Dept.,  NLP-5 
327  W.  41sf  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Rice.  Andrews,  War- 
wick, and  Legates'  BREEDING  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  FARM  ANIMALS  for 
10  days'  examination  on  approval.  In  10 
days  I  will  remit  $8.90,  plus  few  cents  for 
delivery  costs,  or  return  book  postpaid. 
(We  pay  for  delivery  costs  if  you  remit 
with  coupon;  same  return  privilege.) 

Name  
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|  Company 

I  Position  . 
I 


Address 
City  
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 1 

 I 


Zone  _  State- 


For  price  and  terms  outside  U.S. 
Writs   McGraw-Hill    Intl.  N.V.C. 


Live  Stock  Producer's  May  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


May  Top        Market  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$27 
$30 
$18 
$25 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Supply  Trend 

Down  10% 

Up  15% 
Up  15% 
Down  3% 
Down  25% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$30 
$17 
$19 


Steady 

Declining 
Declining 

Steady 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Same 
Same 
Up  3% 
Down  15% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$27 
$32 
$18 
$19 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  2% 
Down  20% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$26 
$29 
$18 
$22 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Down  10% 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Up  12% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$25 
$27 
$18 
$18 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Declining 
Declining 


Down  5% 

Down  2% 
Down  2% 
Down  10% 
Up  5% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$27 
$35 
$19 
$24 


Declining 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 
Down  6% 
Down  3% 


'T'HE  ABOVE  TABLE  is  a  forecast  of  top  prices  and  supply  and  market  trends 
expected  for  Choice  kinds  of  fat  and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  for  the 
current  month.  The  forecast  is  the  consensus  outlook  of  Producers  live  stock  sales- 
men on  100  markets.  On  an  average  day,  these  men  market  $3.5  million  worth  of 
live  stock.  Their  judgment  is  reliable,  but  not  infallible,  although  for  the  past  year 
their  forecasts  have  proven  to  be  amazingly  accurate.  Clip  the  table  from  the  maga- 
zine and  place  it  near  your  radio  as  a  bench-mark  comparison  with  daily  market 
prices  and  supply  trends.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  these  forecasts  are  helpful  or 
harmful  in  your  marketing  program. — The  EDITORS 

Vitamins  for  Live  Stock 


(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 


Vitamin  A  requirements  gave  favor- 
able responses  from  up  to  8,000  I.U.; 
and  on  hot  days,  up  to  16,000  I.U.  re- 
sulted in  less  effect  of  heat  stress — 
there  was  little  or  no  panting,  and 
the  cattle  stayed  on  feed  better. 

Other  work  indicates  that  cattle 
and  sheep  receiving  feed  containing 
high  levels  of  nitrate  will  likely  de- 
velop a  serious  deficiency  of  Vitamin 
A  when  their  only  source  of  this  vit- 
amin is  carotene  found  in  forage.  This 
problem  apparently  didn't  exist  a 
decade  or  two  ago;  the  current  trou- 
ble is  thought  to  be  due  to  higher  ni- 
trogen fertilization  of  soils.  Carotene 
is  highly  oxidizable;  thus,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  oxidizing  agent  like  ni- 
trate, a  rapid  depletion  of  Vitamin  A 
can  occur.  The  nitrate  can  also  pro- 
duce a  Vitamin  E  deficiency,  and  the 
protection  of  carotene  by  Vitamin  E 
is  lost.  It  appears  that  a  new  evalua- 
tion of  carotene  and  Vitamin  A  re- 
quirements for  live  stock  would  be 
very  helpful. 

Carotene  decomposes  rapidly  under 
exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Consequent- 
ly, dry-range  forage,  bleached  hays, 
and  straw  are  lacking  in  this  essen- 
tial substance  or  contain  only  slight 
traces  of  it.  Since  grains  and  other 
concentrate  feeds,  except  yellow 
corn,  are  deficient  in  carotene,  live 
stock  must  either  have  some  green 
feed  or  draw  upon  reserves  stored  in 
their  liver  and  fat  tissues.  If  the  pe- 
riod on  deficient  feeds  is  prolonged, 


reserves  are  depleted,  and  deficiency 
symptoms  develop. 

Since  both  carotene  and  Vitamin 
A  are  readily  destroyed  by  oxidation, 
a  great  loss  of  Vitamin  A  value  oc- 
curs in  the  ordinary  making  of  hay 
from  green  forage.  Leafy  green  hay 
made  in  good  weather  retains  a  high 
level  of  carotene,  although  much 
lower  than  the  carotene  level  of  the 
green  crop  from  which  it  was  made. 
Bleached  or  weathered  hay,  how- 
ever, is  quite  low  in  carotene;  and  if 
hay  heats  or  molds  badly  in  storage, 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty -Three) 


"Well  don't  just  stand  there — Get  my  shot- 
gun!!" 
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Beef  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  continued 
progress  in  protecting  beef  animals 
from  diseases  and  pests. 

All  of  these  things  will  work  to- 
gether to  give  consumers  more  beef 
from  the  sources  from  which  they 
have  expected  it  in  the  past.  As  the 
country's  population  mounts,  that 
may  not  be  enough.  So  what  are  the 
possibilities  for  expansion  in  other 
areas? 

Southern  states  from  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  eastward  have  the  great- 
est potential  for  increasing  beef  pro- 
duction, McMillan  says.  They  have 
made  big  jumps  in  beef  production 
the  last  two  decades.  Southerners 
will  tell  you  that  the  greatest  prog- 
ress being  made  now  is  in  the  quality 
of  cattle  that  are  being  produced. 

"Just  come  down  to  my  country," 
challenged  Charles  S.  Whittington, 
Leflore  County,  Mississippi,  "and  I'll 
take  you  around  and  show  you  things 
that  will  make  your  eyes  stick  out. 
We've  got  real  cattle  country  down 
there.  Our  winters  are  mild,  carrying 
capacity  of  the  pastures  is  high,  and 
we're  making  them  better  all  the 
time.  You're  going  to  see  a  lot  of 
cattle  coming  out  of  the  South  from 
now  on.  And  they're  going  to  be  good 
cattle — better  all  the  time." 

Whittington  has  600  cows— 360  An- 
gus and  240  Herefords.  He  sells  his 
high  quality  calves  at  weaning. 

College  extension  people  have  en- 
couraged cattlemen  across  the  older 
cotton  states  to  offer  their  best 
calves  in  cooperative  sales,  which 
give  producers  a  chance  to  see  what 
good  calves  will  bring  compared  to 
prices  offered  by  country  buyers  for 
animals  of  poorer  quality.  That  has 
been  a  big  force  in  promoting  better 
breeding  stock. 

Biggest  calf  nursery  in  the  country 
right  now  is  the  strip  of  plains  states 
that  reaches  from  Mexico  to  Canada 
— Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka and  the  Dakotas.  They  have  just 
under  40%  of  the  nation's  beef  cows. 
Calf  production  is  expanding  there 
faster  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  (For  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  is  so  see  article  "The  Blue- 
stem  is  Going  to  Cow-and-Calf,"  in 
The  Producer  for  April  1961.) 

Missouri  is  another  state  that  turns 
out  a  lot  of  high  quality  calves.  Its 
biggest  producing  area  is  the  north- 
ern third  of  the  state.  Corn  Belt  feed- 
ers flock  to  the  calf  sales  that  have 
been  organized  there  with  the  help 
of  the  state's  extension  people.  Put- 
nam County,  on  the  state's  northern 
boundary,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
state,  sold  11,000  head  at  auction  in 
six  days  last  fall. 

There  are  other  ways  to  increase 
beef  production.  Extension  programs 
in  Kansas  and  Kentucky  stress  two 
of  them.  The  Kansas  program  calls 
for  October  and  November  calves, 
which  are  creep-fed  grain  as  soon  as 
they  will  eat  it.  They  continue  to  get 
all  they  will  eat  until  they  are  fin- 
ished to  a  grade  of  Choice.  Three  en- 
trants with  calving  dates  averaging 
October  25  to  November  15  sold  their 
calves  last  year  at  around  14  months 
old  weighing  935  pounds  and  up. 
Burges  Brothers,  Pottawatomie 
County,  sold  85  calves  at  exactly  14 
months  averaging  990  pounds.  The 
calves  ate  42  bushels  of  corn  apiece, 
and  returned  $103  a  head  above  costs. 

The  Kentucky  program  calls  for 
winter  or  early  spring  calves  from 
heavy-milking  cows  and  large-type 
thick-fleshed  beef-breed  bulls. 
Neither  cow  nor  calf  ever  gets  a  bite 
of  grain.  The  calves  fatten  on  milk 
and  grass,  and  weigh  600  to  800 
pounds  at  10  to  12  months.  Some  of 
the  biggest  are  from  Brown  Swiss 
cows  and  Hereford  sires.  Nearly  all 
go  to  market  as  heavy  butcher  calves. 
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VERY  s1  YOU  SPEND 

,iat's  the  average  return  over 
:ash  investment  with  implant  stilbestrol 

a  i—ii  n — — '  ii      «■   -ajmimiuijaELr — jaa-jwmrJZ.ntHMMB"-' — r  r-^fc»;w'*; — : — ""r." —  "wn: 


a  pretty  fair  return  on  your  investment— 12 
for  I.  And  that's  an  average  figure  .  .  .  you  might 
do  better  .  .  .  you  might  not  do  as  well  .  .  .  but  over 
the  long  pull  that's  about  the  net  value  increase 
you  could  expect  over  the  cost  of  Stimplants. 

That's  the  result  from  136  comparisons  in  fat- 
tening cattle  with  oral  or  implant  stilbestrol.  And 
that  implant  figure  is  better  than  for  oral  stil- 
bestrol where  the  increased  return  was  $11.57  per 
$1  cash  investment. 

You  really  can't  beat  Stimplants  for  getting  stil- 
bestrol gains.  Just  use  3  Stimplants  for  feeder 
steers  over  500  pounds.  You  implant  once  and 
forget  about  stilbestrol  for  the  rest  of  the  fatten- 
ing period. 


Only  the  animals  you  want  to  get  stilbestrol  get 
it.  You  use  less  stilbestrol  and  there's  no  feed  mix- 
ing problem.  And  im- 


•  NANO  Of  OICtMV 


STIMPLANTS 


planting  is  easy. 

Summer  Range 
Use  1  Stimplant  for 
Bteers  under  500  lbs.; 
2  Stimplants  for  steers 
over  500  lbs. 


j  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
J  Dept.  N-51,  Agr.  Sales  Div. 
I  235  East  42nd  Street 
|  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

|  Please  send  full  information  on  Stimplants. 

|  Name  

I  Address  ,  ■■ 


STIMPLANTS* 


I  City  

I  Average  no.  of  cattle  per  year- 


State. 


;_i 


Send  a  Free  Copy  of  This  Issue  to  l  our  Friends  and  Neighbors  £ 


To  The  Editor 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
155  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


To  

R.  F.  D. 


To 


Box   R.  F.  D. 


Box 


Please  send  a  free  copy  of  National 

Live  Stock  Producer  with  my  com-  City  State 

plimcnts  to  the  persons  listed: 


:♦: 

...  City  State  >: 

>: 
» 

:  To   To   To  >: 

:♦: 

!  R.  F.  D  Box   R.  F.  D  Box    R.  F.  D  Box   $ 

>: 

;  City  State   City  State   City  State  * 

N 
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HIGHEST  CAPACITY  YET! 


Chopping  or  Grinding  Hay  of  All  Kinds! 
Grinding  Grains!  Re-Cutting  &  Blowing! 


WETMORE'S  MODEL  '350'  MILL 


Powetfu  I 
Auger-Feeder 
forces  feed 
stuffs  directly 
into  mi 


Grinds  Hay  Flakes  as  fast  as  2 
Men  Can  Throw  Them  into  the 
Self-Feeder. 

P.T.O.*  Drive  Clipper  Hammer 
Mill  with  18    Wide  Self-feeder 

Fast,  Automatic  Feeding.  The  wider 
(18  inch)  Self-Feeder  can  move  more 

materials  faster  up  to  the  Feeder  Box.  Here  the  powerful  (built-in)  Auger-Feeder 
forces  the  materials  directly  into  the  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the  feeder-box 
by  the  Self-feeder.  Thus  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the  Wetmore  Clipper 
Knife-Type  Hammer  Mill  is  utilized,  feeder  has  range  of  speeds. 

•  Grinds  or  Re-cuts  All  feed  Materials  to  desired  fineness. 

•  Chops  or  grinds  Hay  of  All  Kinds  and  in  All  Conditions 

•  High  Moisture  Ear  Corn  handled  effec- 
tively from  Side-Unlooder  Wagons  (as 
well  as  other  ensilage)  in  the  Filling  of  Silos. 

•  Grinds  corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  feed. 

•  New  8"  Blow  Pipe  Greatly  increases 
capacity  for  Filling  Silos.  Heights  to  60  ' 

•  The  Wetmore  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  Makes 
this  Mill  Completely  Portable. 


Writ*  Depl  NL  for  Dealer's  Nam*, 
and  information  on  the  Model  "350"  Mill. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 

BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


\  CALF  CREEP 
FEEDER 

KEEPS  COWS  OUT 
...  SAVES  FEED 

1    BIG  CAPACITY  — 
SAVES  TIME.  WORK 
'  • 

BIG  ROOMY  STALLS 
CALVES  EAT  FREELY; 
GAIN  FASTER 


AVAILABLE  IN  2  SIZES 

Double  stall  creep  feeder  holds 
30  bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves,-  single  stall  creep  feeder 
holds  1 2  bushels,  takes  care  of 
20  calves. 


Creep  Feed  for  More  Profits! 

UPGRADE  your  calves  for  extra  profits  with 
Brower's  Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Get  heavier  weight 
and  better  finish  at  weaning  —  off  to  market 
earlier  at  big  feed  savings.  Weather-tight  — 
keeps  feed  dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly 
at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle,-  stalls  fold  at  top  for 
easy,  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids;  hopper 
and  trough  of  heavy  rust-resisting  Armco  Zinc- 
grip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to  save  freight;  WF^Ia/filTT" 
easy  to  assemble.  WRITE  for  literature  and  prices.       ______r      fVf\f  fof 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box,  2368,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS  li,era,pur^e,;nd 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN  SANITARY  WATERING  FOR  YOUR  LIVESTOCK 


laVtiitld   ill©  5T0CK-Q-MATIC 

GAS.  ELECTRIC  OR  NO  HEAT 

•  NON-RUSTING  Stainless  Steel  Drinking  Troughs 

•  Quiet  FIBER  GLASS  Lids  (optional)— Won't  stick  to  animal's 
nose  or  tongue  in  cold  weather.  No  sharp  edges. 

6  CATTLE  DRINKS  ...  2  HOG  DRINKS  (optional) 

•  "WHITE  GLOVE"  CLEANING  — No  need  to  get  hands  wet.  Just 
lift  built-in  flushing  rod  in  cattle  trough.  Water  rushes  in  .  .  . 
flushes  out  sediment  and  dirt. 

  -'•     •  HEAT-SAVER  ADJUSTMENT— Assures  low-cost  operation. 

Also:  2-Drink  LO-TWIN  for  Hogs ..  .TALL-TWIN  for  Cattle 

Ideal  for  loafing  barns,  feedlots,  pastures.  2  drinking 
places  permits  installation  in  fence  or  partition.  Non- 
corroding  cast  iron  troughs  fill  as  fast  as  animals  can 
drink.  Fully  insulated  with  fiber  glass.  Pre-set  sealed 
thermostat  assures  low  operating  cost.  Electric,  Gas 
or  No  Heat.  Both  fountains  approved  by  UL  and  CSA. 
SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO.,  Fairfield  1,  Iowa 


Single  Unit 
Handles 

Up  To 

200  Head! 


TtjeW^ufortMU/  NEW  DEVELOPMENT 
In  Cattle  Rubbing  and  Oiling  Equipment 

Giant  steel  tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded 
steel  rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil 
flow!  No  valves.  No  pumps.  It's  service  free! 
Portable  —  Pull  it  from  one  feed  lot  to  an- 
other. Hogs  use  it,  too. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature,  Low  Introductory 
Prices  and  Details  of  our  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 


,  RUB  'K  ROLL  CO.  Dept.  RN-5 

|  29th  &  Clay  Sts.  —  Omaha  12,  Nebraska 

|    Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rub 'N  Roll  Oiler*  and 
j    details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
|  Name  ,  ______ 


|Address  . 
[City  


State. 


This  100  bushels  per  acre  corn  crop  left  enough  residues  to  give  fairly  good  soil 
protection.  A  cover  crop  would  have  helped.  It  would  also  have  been  better  to  har- 
vest with  a  picker-sheller  so  residues  and  cobs  would  have  covered  the  soil  better. 

Growing  100  Bushel  Corn 

( Continued  from  Page  Nine ) 


corn  program  I  would  say  that  a  test 
should  be  made  at  least  every  two 
years.  The  soil  type  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  When  these 
factors  have  been  considered,  the 
right  fertilizer  can  be  applied  for 
maximum  corn  yields. 

Correct  adapted  corn  varieties  are 
also  necessary  for  top  corn  produc- 
tion. You  must  then  be  sure  to  plant 
the  right  amount  of  seed  in  order  to 
get  sufficient  population.  Half  a  stand 
will  not  give  top  yields  nor  will  it 
serve  as  a  conservation  crop,  but  will 
allow  the  soil  to  become  depleted. 
This  is  because  the  poorer  stand  will 
not  produce  enough  crop  residues  to 
maintain  soil  organic  matter.  In 
Michigan,  we  feel  that  if  we  have  an 
adapted  soil  and  are  doing  other 
things  properly,  we  should  have 
somewhere  around  16  to  18  thousand 
plants  per  acre. 

Weeds  must  be  controlled  in  order 
to  obtain  maximum  corn  yields.  If 
you  use  minimum  tillage  and  plant 
immediately  after  plowing  in  tractor 
wheel  marks,  the  chances  are  good 
that  one  or  two  good  cultivations  will 
be  sufficient  to  control  most  weeds. 
However,  there  are  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to 'use  a 
weed  control  chemical.  If  you  do  use 
one,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  carry  it 
so  far  that  you  cannot  grow  a  cover 
crop. 

Some  of  the  currently  recom- 
mended weed  control  chemicals  stay 
in  the  soil  so  long  that  the  common 
cover  crops  will  not  grow.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  are  so  effective  that 
crops  other  than  corn  may  not  even 
do  well  the  following  season.  There 
is  also  the  danger  that  these  weed 
control  chemicals  may  accumulate  in 
the  soil  from  year  to  year.  This  means 
that  if  you  are  growing  corn  con- 
tinuously, and  applying  chemicals, 
you  may  eventually  reach  a  point 
where  you  can  grow  nothing  but 


corn.  When  that  happens  erosion  may 
become  severe. 

Personally,  I  would  study  the  pos- 
sibilities of  weed  control  with  the  old- 
fashioned  cultivator  before  resorting 
to  the  use  of  chemicals  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  The  cover  crop  angle,  and 
(2)  the  cost  of  the  chemical  weed 
control. 

Finally,  a  good  job  of  harvesting 
must  be  done  if  you  are  to  get  maxi- 
mum yields  of  corn.  This  means, 
usually,  harvesting  fairly  early  in  the 
fall  before  the  corn  has  had  a  chance 
to  lodge.  High  populations  and  high 
yields  seem  to  have  a  tendency  for 
weaker  stalks  and  more  breakdown 
and  loss  of  ears  before  harvest  time. 
The  use  of  the  picker-sheller  is  per- 
haps the  answer  to  this  problem.  This 
means  that  the  corn  will  be  high  in 
moisture  at  picking  time  and  must  be 
dried.  But  it  has  the  advantage  of 
leaving  the  cobs  in  the  field. 

A  100  bushel  corn  crop  will  include 
about  1,400  pounds  of  cobs.  This 
amount  of  cobs  is  a  good  source  of 
carbon  and  therefore  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  soil.  They  are  worth  a  lot 
more  in  the  soil  than  they  are  piled 
up  behind  some  elevator  or  than  they 
are  to  be  burned  as  a  nuisance.  They 
are  probably  worth  more  in  the  field 
than  as  fuel.  Of  course  when  they  are 
used  as  bedding  they  eventually  get 
to  the  field,  so  that  is  not  so  bad.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  corncobs  may  be 
even  a  better  source  of  organic  mat- 
ter than  cornstalks,  provided  they 
are  not  used  in  excessive  quantities. 

We  need  make  no  apologies  for  pro- 
moting high  yields:  They  are  essen- 
tial for  good  soil  conservation.  If  we 
grow  corn  on  adapted  soil,  maintain 
organic  matter,  use  minimum  tillage, 
furnish  the  necessary  plant  foods,  use 
high  quality  seeds  of  the  right  variety 
and  the  right  population,  corn  and 
any  other  crop  will  become  top- 
yielding  and  soil-building. 
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This  is  all  the  tillage  necessary  for  maximum  yields  of  corn.  Wheel  track  planting 
should  follow  immediately.  This  leaves  the  soil  loose  at  the  surface;  it  will  catch 
and  hold  more  rain,  the  corn  will  germinate  more  quickly  and  weeds  will  be  retarded. 
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the  truck  that  does  the 
most  for  you  is  your 

4-WHEEL  DRIVE  with 


THEY  MAKE  2  TRUCKS  OUT  OF  1 

Warn  Hubs  on  4-wheel  drives  stop  front 
end  drag  in  2-wheel  drive  so  highway 
miles  are  fast,  easy,  quiet.  They  save  gears, 
engine,  tire  wear  and  gas;  give  your  4- 
wheel  drive  the  pep,  speed,  performance, 
handling  ease  of  a  2-wheel  drive — and 
you  still  have  regular  4-wheel  drive  when 
you  want  it!  Change  drive  automatically 
with  Warn  Lock-O-Matics;  manually  with 
Locking  Hubs.  See  your  dealer  soon. 

MODELS  FOR  ALL 
4-WHEEL  DRIVES 

Warn  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Biverton    Box  6064-NP 
Seattle    88,  Wash. 


MEYER 

SAVES  THE  LEAVES 


MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Roll!  revolve  much  slower  because 
(hey  ore  fed  by  an  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hoy- 
leaves  are  lost  when  grobbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  Ihe  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  ot  the  same  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  ol  MEYER  dealer. 

KIEVER  fflFG.  CO.  Box  7657  Morton.lll. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS' MEYER  ELEVATORS 


MEN  PAST  40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURG IC ALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
ClIHIC,  Dept  B5340,       Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

round  hoe  (e*der  mm 
exclusive.  POSITIVE 

•COM  OVER-COHE -*GIT»10RS 
14  BIG  DOORS 

40,  60.  80  and  100 
bushel  capacities 
fourteen  16-ga.  doors 
11-gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 
full  size  lid  opens 
past  center  for  filling 
steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 
ample  head  room 
treated  hardwood 
skids 

hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 
strength  


NEW  Pax  $ur-flow 


PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  NL-51 

Coldwater,  Ohio 
Distributed  from:  Coldwater,  Ohio;  East  Moline,  llll- 
nois;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.;  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Vitamins  for  Live  Stock 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty) 


practically  all  the  carotene  may  be 
lost.  A  large  loss  also  occurs  when 
dry  roughage  is  stored  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, the  loss  being  more  rapid  in 
summer  than  in  cold  winter  weather. 
Remember,  carotene  may  be  lost  from 
hay  more  rapidly  than  the  green  color 
— you  may  be  feeding  less  carotene 
than  you  think. 

Fortunately,  when  live  stock  are 
on  good  pasture  or  are  fed  plenty  of 
carotene-rich  harvested  forage,  they 
store  considerable  Vitamin  A  and 
carotene  in  their  bodies.  This  store  is 
drawn  upon  if  the  supply  in  the  feed 
becomes  inadequate.  The  length  of 
time  cattle  or  sheep  can  receive  a 
carotene -deficient  ration  without 
showing  symptoms  of  vitamin  A  de- 
ficiency depends  upon  the  amount  of 
their  body  reserve  and  their  age.  De- 
ficiency symptoms  will  develop 
sooner  in  calves  than  in  older  cattle. 

With  the  advent  of  synthetic  Vit- 
amin A,  the  acetate  ester  was  most 
commonly  used  in  feeds.  Early  work 
with  gelatine-stabilized  Vitamin  A 
acetate  showed  good  stability  in  low 
moisture  supplements  and  feeds,  but 
retention  in  high  moisture  feeds  and 
pellets  was  poor.  The  palmitate  ester 
of  Vitamin  A  overcame  these  prob- 
lems and  is  widely  used  by  the  feed 
industry  today.  Among  the  natural 
sources  of  Vitamin  A,  the  fish  oils  are 
of  greatest  importance.  Repeated 
tests  have  demonstrated  that  natural 
and  synthetic  forms  of  Vitamin  A  are 
equally  utilized  by  live  stock. 

Vitamin  D  for  Strong  Bones 

Vitamin  D  is  essential  to  the  util- 
ization of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
and  the  development  of  strong  bones 
and  good  teeth.  These  three  nutrients 
are  inter-dependent  upon  each  other 
and  a  deficiency  or  excess  of  any  one 
will  influence  the  utilization  of  the 
other  two.  Rickets  develops  in  young 
animals  where  there  is  an  imbalance 
of  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  Vita- 
min D. 

As  previously  indicated,  a  deficien- 
cy of  Vitamin  D  is  rare  in  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  as  these  farm  ani- 
mals usually  receive  adequate  sun- 
light and  sun-cured  hay  to  supply 
their  needs  for  vitamin  D.  However, 
limited  sunlight  and  limited  quanti- 
ties of  sun-cured  hay  can't  be  relied 
upon  to  supply  adequate  Vitamin  D 
to  hogs;  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
northern  parts  of  our  country  and 
areas  where  total-confinement  rear- 
ing of  hogs  is  practiced.  As  insurance 
against  a  lack  of  Vitamin  D,  a  special 
Vitamin  D  supplement  should  be  fed 
in  most  cases. 

The  forms  of  Vitamin  D  are  com- 
mercially available.  Vitamin  D2,  de- 
rived from  plant  material  (such  as, 
irradiated  yeast  and  irradiated  ergos- 
terol),  is  used  efficiently  by  all  farm 
animals  but  is  used  rather  inefficient- 
ly by  poultry.  Vitamin  D3  is  manu- 
factured by  irradiating  sterols  from 
animal  by-products  with  ultra  violet 
light  and  is  used  efficiently  by  farm 
animals  and  poultry. 

The  addition  of  0.1  pound  of  irradi- 
ated yeast  per  two  tons  of  feed  will 
give  cheap  and  adequate  Vitamin  D 
protection  to  hogs.  Remember  also 
that  hogs'  requirement  for  Vitamin 
D  is  less  with  a  proper  balance  of 
calcium  and  phosphorus  in  their  ra- 
tion. 

Vitamin  E,  generally  known  as  the 
sex  vitamin,  helps  prevent  the  con- 
dition known  as  stiff  lamb  disease 
and  also  helps  prevent  muscular 
dystrophy  in  calves.  It  is  necessary 
for  successful  reproduction  in  some 
animals,  including  rats  and  chickens. 
However,  while  it  is  reported  to  have 
an  influence  on  reproduction  in  other 
animals,  extensive  experiments  in 
this  country  have  failed  to  connect  a 


deficiency  of  this  vitamin  with  re- 
productive failure  in  cattle,  sheep,  or 
goats.  There  is  some  question,  based 
on  limited  research,  whether  it  is  as- 
sociated with  lowered  reproductive 
performance  in  swine  —  a  deficiency 
may  be  related  to  the  death  of  un- 
born pigs. 

Natural  sources  of  Vitamin  E  in 
the  ration  are  the  grains  and  grain 
by-products,  wheat  germ  oil,  and  al- 
falfa meal.  Synthetic  sources  of  Vit- 
amin E  consist  chemically  of  toco- 
pherols. Two  forms  available  com- 
mercially are  d-alpha  tocopheryl 
acetate  and  dl-tocopheryl  acetate. 
Vitamin  E  supplement  is  sold  on  the 
basis  of  Vitamin  E  activity,  that  is, 
on  the  basis  of  international  units  of 
Vitamin  E  per  pound. 

The  recommended  doses  of  Vitamin 
E  in  the  feed  of  stallions  and  brood 
mares  to  improve  breeding  efficiency 
is  600  to  1,000  I.U.  daily,  beginning 
a  few  weeks  before  breeding.  The 
general  recommendation  for  lamb 
creep  rations  is  5,000  I.U.  per  ton, 
whereas  1,000  I.U.  per  ton  is  recom- 
mended for  sow  rations. 

How  B-Complex  Vitamins  Work 

We  have  discussed  earlier  that  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  horses  can  synthesize 
the  B-complex  vitamins.  Consequent- 
ly, no  attention  need  ordinarily  be 
given  to  these  vitamins  when  these 
farm  animals  are  fed  adequate  levels 
of  ordinary  rations.  One  possible  ex- 
ception might  be  the  addition  of  a 
good  source  of  riboflavin  to  the  ra- 
tion of  horses.  A  deficiency  of  this 
vitamin  appears  to  be  associated  with 
periodic  ophthalmia  (moon  blind- 
ness). If  this  condition  is  a  problem, 
add  40  milligrams  of  crystalline  ribo- 
flavin to  the  ration  of  each  horse 
daily. 

In  feeding  swine,  however,  special 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  con- 
tent of  certain  of  these  B-complex 
vitamins  in  rations  to  secure  good  re- 
sults. Eight  of  these  were  listed 
earlier.  Fortunately,  green  grasses; 
well-cured,  green,  leafy  alfalfa  leaf 
meal;  and  animal  proteins — such  as 
fish  meal  and  good  quality  tankage 
— are  satisfactory  sources  of  most  of 
these  vitamins.  Distillers  dried  solu- 
bles, distillers  dried  grains  with  solu- 
bles, or  other  fermentation  by-prod- 
ucts can  also  be  fed  to  provide  essen- 
tial B  vitamins.  Fish  solubles  are  a 
good  source  of  pantothenic  acid,  and 
dried  skim  milk  is  an  excellent  source 
of  riboflavin. 

Before  closing  this  article,  let's 
consider  once  more  the  important 
fact  that  natural  feeds  are  the  best 
source  of  vitamins  for  live  stock. 
Know  which  feeds  and  combination 
of  feeds  supply  the  vitamins  needed 
for  optimum  production  in  your  live 
stock  enterprise  and  utilize  them 
fully.  Give  careful  consideration  to 
special  cases  that  may  require  pur- 
chased vitamin  supplements,  and  buy 
your  supplements  on  this  basis. 


"All  right,  I'm  chicken!  Now  go  on  out 
there  and  do  as  I  told  you!" 


Yes, I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work,'  but 

try  it  and  see 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  il  it 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  away  W/tfl  *  when 
your  electric  fence  it  hooked  up  to  the 


New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON'T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on   10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  WARRANTY. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  

Gentlemen.-  NL2 

□  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  post- 
paid. Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c 

charges. 

0  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

1  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name   


Addrett. 
City  


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 


Dept.  NL2 


Owotto,  Michigan 


A   Good    HOLDING  GATE 
is   needed  to 

VACCINATE-EARMARK 
CASTRATE-DEHORN 

Make    Your    Own    With  HOLD-TITE 

CATTLE   CHUTE  GATE 
HARDWARE 

i  Gate   Designs   and  Instructions 
Furnished) 
Or  Purchase  a  Complete 

Hold-Tite   Holding  Gate 
Write   for  Information  and  Prices 
MAY    MFG.    CO.    Dept.  NS 

BARING,  MISSOURI 
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The  Producers  Book  Store 

□  Approved  Practices  in  Forage 
and  Feed  Production 

— By  G.  M.  Briggs  and  W.  P.  Morten- 
son.  325  pages,  6  tables,  117  illus- 
trations; 1959;  $4.  Presents  knowl- 
edge gained  from  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  research  to  help  you  select 
and  grow  forage  and  feed  crops  with 
the  greatest  return  for  your  labor  and 
investment. 

□  Approved  Practices  in  Feeds 
and  Feeding 

— By  D.  W.  Cassard.  200  pages,  8 
tables,  84  illustrations,  5  graphs; 
1959;  $3.  First  part  of  the  book  is  a 
general  discussion  of  feeding  practices 
and  principles,  followed  by  chapters 
on  feeding  beef  cattle,  sheep,  dairy 
cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 

□  Approved  Practices  in  Soil 
Conservation 

— By  A.  B.  Foster.  380  pages,  28 
tables,  183  illustrations,  5  graphs; 
1959;  $4.  A  practical,  usable  manual 
giving  descriptions  of  soil  conserva- 
tion procedures  to  follow.  Written  by 
a  man  who  made  conservation  his 
life's  work. 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  ad- 
vertisement and  mail  with  check, 
money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 
The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Box  594-LSP 
Danville,  Illinois 

Name   

Address   

23 


Why  "Good-Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights! 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait— try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
-  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  — They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relie\  ing 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3 —  A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today ! 


SPRING  BEEF  FEEDERS 
400  HEREFORD  CALVES 

•  25  Bull  and  steer  calves  52,400 

•  One  bull  and  24  heifer  calves  S2.450 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity  for  fast  summer 
gains.  All  calves  sired  by  performance  tested 
bulls.   Accredited.  Delivered  free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 

Lynnwood  Road.  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  WA  9-S881 
Member  A.  P.  H.  A. 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  New*  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnton — owners — Jar  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  B.  Taylor 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


take 

your 

PICK" 

CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 

DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelly 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


Seta    ■  1  = 
AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

free  Teletype 
Reservations 


5ALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STale  2-4975 

New  York 

PLaza  5-1200 

Washington 

»  District  7-4800 

Indianapolis 

MEIrose  4-7192 

Write  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card  and 
information  booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala.  .Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus.  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton.  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint.  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York,  N.Y.. .  .Belmont  Plaza 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. . '. .  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis.  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  0.  C. .  Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0.. .  .Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo. Springs. Colo.. Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus,  0  Nationwide  Inn 

EaslLansmg.Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Huntsville.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach.  Fla.. Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala.  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez.  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va.. .  .Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rocktord,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis.  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre Haute. Ind..  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Light  Grazing,  Wintering  of  Stockers,  Insures 

No  Grass  Depression  On  This  Ranch 


By  Norris  Jackson 

WHEN  TRAVELING  OUTSIDE  the 

borders  of  their  fabulous  state, 
Texas  ranchers  tell  the  story  about 
the  visiting  City  Dude,  who,  upon 
mounting  his  first  horse,  was  told 
that  he  had  the  saddle  on  backwards. 
"How  do  you  know,"  he  inquired  in- 
nocently, "which  way  I'm  going?" 

Until  only  recently,  many  ranchers 
in  Texas  and  elsewhere  had  the  sad- 
dle on  backwards  and  were  riding  the 
wrong  direction  in  that  they  thought 
they  were  in  the  cow  business  when 
they  were  actually  in  the  grass  busi- 
ness. Range  management,  deferred 
grazing,  rotational  grazing,  and  brush 
control  were  unknown  terms  to  the 
early  cattle  kings,  who  stocked  up  in 
years  of  "grass  inflation"  and  sold 
out  in  "grass  deflation"  times. 

But  the  severe  drouths  of  the  1930s 
and  50s  focused  attention  on  the  need 
for  expanding,  improving,  and  con- 
serving the  acreage  of  good  range 
grasses.  Today  a  new  breed  of  Texas 
stockman  is  in  the  saddle:  one  who 
realizes  that  it  is  the  grass  which  he 
has  for  sale;  the  cattle  are  merely  a 
means  of  harvesting  and  processing 
it. 

Such  a  stockman  is  Bill  Yeary, 
manager  of  the  1,700-acre  Yeary- 
Sproles  ranch  at  Slidell,  Texas. 
(W.  W.  Sproles  is  Yeary's  father-in- 
law).  Range  experts  point  to  the 
Yeary-Sproles  ranch  as  one  of  the 
best  forage  production  units  in  North 
Texas.  Cattle  buyers  look  to  it  for 
grassfat  700-lb.  yearlings  ready  for 
slaughter,  or  for  feedlot  finish  to 
heavy  beef  weights. 

Yeary's  success  is  in  his  two-part 
operating  philosophy  so  typical  of 
modern  ranchers:  (1)  "When  a  man 
runs  out  of  grass,  he's  out  of  busi- 
ness," and  (2)  "When  you  compro- 
mise dollars  for  cheap  bulls,  you 
might  as  well  go  down  to  the  public 
feed  trough,  for  you're  on  the  way 
out." 

To  insure  that  he  will  never  run  out 
of  grass,  Yeary  carries  only  70  to  80 
cows  and  their  calves  on  the  ranch's 
1,300  acres  of  grass  during  the  sum- 
mer growing  season.  The  stocking 
rate  could  be  at  least  twice  that  num- 
ber on  a  year  to  year  basis,  and  still 
have  some  grass  to  spare.  But  Yeary 
points  out  that  his  business  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Corn  Belt  feeder 
who  can  buy  more  corn  if  he  runs  out. 
"The  better  my  pastures,"  he  says, 
"the  quicker  I  can  put  weight  on  my 


These  Brahman  and  Brahman-cross  yearling  steers  and  heifers  averaged  pound  per  day 
gains  on  dry  grass  and  a  protein  supplement  on  the  Yeary-Sproles  ranch  at  Slidell, 
Texas.  Yearlings  had  already  made  200-lb  gains  when  picture  was  made,  went  on  to 
put  on  another  182  lbs.  before  sale.    Ranch  also  keeps  70-head  Hereford  cow  herd. 


calves.  I  can  always  buy  more  cows, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  replace 
overused  pastures." 

Yeary  leaves  at  least  half  of  the 
ranch's  grass  for  "next  year."  This 
practice  insures  a  good  growth  for 
the  next  grazing  season,  leaves  a 
cover  to  protect  the  root  system  in 
hot,  dry  months,  and  helps  weeds 
crowded  out. 

The  slack  year-round  stocking  rate 
is  tightened  in  the  fall.  Stocker  calves 
are  brought  in  to  winter  on  surplus 
dormant  grass.  Bolstered  with  cake 
and  winter  small  grain  pastures,  the 
stockers  make  good  use  of  the  brown 
grass  at  a  time  when  root  systems 
won't  be  damaged  extensively  even  if 
pastures  are  over-grazed.  Calves  are 
easier  to  handle  during  cool  months, 
too,  Yeary  points  out. 

They  stay  on  spring  grass  until 
they  stop  making  fast  gains  or  begin 
slowing  down  in  warm  weather. 
That's  usually  between  mid-June  and 
July  1.  They'll  have  made  at  least  a 
pound  daily  gain  with  no  extra  feed 
except  for  hay  in  bad  weather  and 
the  small  daily  cake  ration. 

One  year,  Yeary  brought  in  243 
thin,  gaunt  steers  and  heifers  in  mid- 
April,  averaging  232  lbs.  By  mid- 
July,  longer  than  he  usually  uses  his 
grass,  the  steers  averaged  433  lbs.  and 
brought  $26.50.  The  heifers  brought 
$25.50  for  their  408-lb.  average.  The 
calves  figured  a  profit  of  about  $40  a 
head  for  90  days  on  grass.  Another 
typical  group  of  265  steers  put  on 
nearly  300  lbs.  each  from  mid- 
September  to  latter  June. 

Yeary  sold  off  160  Brahman  and 
Brahman-cross  calves  in  December 
that  averaged  382  lbs.  after  a  year's 
stay  on  grass.  One  lot  averaged  892 
lbs.  and  another  averaged  896  lbs.  at 
market.  "That's  the  first  time  I  can 


remember  holding  yearling  stock 
over  the  summer  growing  season,"  he 
says.  "But  the  grass  was  in  excellent 
shape  and  the  yearlings  were  still 
making  good  gains.  The  rancher  gets 
hurt  when  thirsty  grass  is  being  used 
but  shows  no  beef  increase.  It's  like 
pouring  water  down  a  gopher  hole." 

Only  400  acres  of  the  ranch  are  in 
cultivation.  Half  of  this  is  leased  out 
for  small  grains.  Yeary  keeps  graz- 
ing rights,  plus  a  third  of  the  grain 
crop  that  will  fill  creep  feeders  with 
oats  and  barley  for  his  home-raised 
calves.  Enough  alfalfa  and  hegari  hay 
to  carry  his  herd  at  least  a  year  are 
put  up  from  the  rest  of  the  farming 
land. 

For  his  own  calf  production  pro- 
gram, Yeary  looks  to  pedigreed  bulls 
with  lots  of  bone  and  length  to  sire 
thrifty  calves  capable  of  converting 
lush  pastures  into  cheap  beef.  They 
come  from  known  herds  and  from 
pedigrees  showing  no  dwarfism. 

He'll  pay  an  extra  $100  for  a  better 
bull  but  figures  he  gets  it  back  from 
the  first  calf  crop,  as  the  better  sire 
will  put  more  calves  in  the  top  end 
of  the  market  string. 

Yeary  blames  cheap  bulls  as  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  failures  in 
the  cattle  business.  Another  reason 
is  a  cow's  inability  to  produce  enough 
milk  for  her  calves.  Meeting  these  re- 
quirements, Yeary  keeps  his  calf  crop 
above  the  90%  mark. 

Yeary's  combination  of  excellent 
herd  management  and  a  practical  un- 
derstanding of  range  conditions  ex- 
emplifies the  new  stability  in  South- 
ern Great  Plains  ranching.  Like  most 
others  in  his  business,  Yeary  knows 
that  conservative  use  of  grass,  in  the 
long  run,  pays  the  best  dividends.  It 
provides  a  sustained  forage  supply 
and  results  in  optimum  weight  gains. 


The  Market  Trend 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 
Heifers,  choice 
Heifers,  good 
Cows,  commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows  (330-400) 
Lambs,  choice 
Lambs,  good 
Feeder  lambs 
Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 
Wheat,  No.  2,  hard 
Oats,  No.  2,  white 
Cottonseed  meal.  41% 
Soybean  meal,  44% 
Linseed  meal,  34% 
Tankage,  60% 
Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

Weekly  Dressed 
(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per  100  pounds) 
Beef 

700/800 * 


April 

Month 

Year 

1960 

Ago 

Ago 

$27.10 

$27.50 

$31.20 

25.50 

25.62 

28.28 

23.30 

24.12 

25.12 

24.62 

25.38 

27.32 

17.28 

16^25 

llTlSo 

19.95 

19.32 

22.05 

30.50 

29.50 

33.00 

24.32 

24.45 

26.25 

18.05 

18.92 

16.06 

16.08 

16.95 

14.32 

17.75 

17.42 

22.45 

16.38 

16.12 

21.70 

16.62 

17.25 

20.65 

1.07 

1.15 

1.20 

1.97 

2.12 

2.23 

.61 

.66 

.77 

66.00 

63.50 

66.30 

71.50 

65.90 

59.65 

60.10 

61.50 

61.00 

87.50 

90.00 

80.00 

15.6 

16.4 

13.5 

Meat 

Prices 

Bill  Yeary  inspects  part  of  his  cow-calf  herd  in  lush  native  grass  pastures  on 
his  North  Texas  ranch.  Yeary's  horse  is  Boy  Dial,  3-year-old  son  of  Johnny  Dial, 
once  the  world's  fastest  quarter  horse.  Boy  Dial  heads  a  band  of  six  mares  used 
for  breeding  working  quarter  horses.    Stallion  is  in  demand  for  public  service,  too. 


Choice  600/700  = 

43.06 

44.88 

46.00 

Good 

39.62 

42.88 

43.25 

Veal,  choice 

54.50 

57.50 

54.50 

Lamb 

47.25 

Prime  45/55* 

39.38 

39.00 

Choice  45/55* 

39.38 

39.00 

47.25 

Pork 

Loins  8/12* 

42.38 

45.45 

42.44 

Butts  4/8* 

38.50 

36.69 

32.44 

Hams,  smk.  12/16* 

48.00 

51.25 

50.75 

Picnics,   smk.  4/8* 

37.25 

36.25 

35.25 

Lard   1*  cartons 

17.25 

17.00 

12.50 
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Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wockcr  Drive  .  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


a. 


Speeds  Handling- 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  boles  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  boles  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fil  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi- 
nates hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX    3957  MORTON,  ILL. 

ALL  PURPOSE  UTILITY 

S  P  F 


LIVESTOCK    •  ORCHARD 

This  low-cost  utility  spraying  outfit  gives 
you  working  pressures  to  200  PSI  with 
discharge  rates  to  10  GPM.  A  wide 
choice  of  spray  patterns  to  fit  any  job 
and  positive  'on-off  control  is  provided 
by  a  turn  of  the  hand-gun  control  handle. 

SEND  CHECK  OR  M.O.  TO: 

FARM  &  RANCH  WH'SL  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOX  421  •  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

Tell  our  advertisers  you  saw  it 
in  the  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 
ON  CATTLE  DOWNTURN 

Don't  miss  the  special  "4-Year  Outlook  for 
Cattlemen,  1961  1965,"  prepared  by  the 
Doane  Agricultural  Digest  editors.  Relates 
new  1961  livestock  inventory  to  range 
cattle  prices.  Tells  you  how  the  new  ad- 
ministration's feed-grain  program  will  af- 
fect demand  in  prices.  Read  when  to  buy 
heifer  calves  to  have  them  in  production 
for  the  next  cattle  price  upswing. 

Are  prices  on  the 
downturn? 

Doane  economists  say,  "Yes,  but  informed 
cattlemen  can  show  profits  during  most 
of  this  period."  Read  all  about  the  antic- 
ipated depth  of  the  coming  price  decline 
and  learn  what's  behind  it  in  the  special 
Doane  Agricultural  Digest  Report.  This 
analysis  is  offered  to  you  without  cost  or 
obligation  in  order  to  acquaint  you  with 
Doane's  Agricultural  Digest  Reports.  We 
want  you  to  see  firsthand  how  valuable 
—  how  helpful  — the  twice-monthly  Di- 
gest Reports  can  be. 


Doane  Agricultural  Service 
Box  7975,  5142  Delmar 
St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  the  FREE  "4- Year  Out- 
look for  Cattlemen,  1961-1965, "  along 
with  a  group  of  DIGEST  Reports. 

ADDRESS   _  _  


NAME   _  

CITY   STATE 


How  to  Wean  Heavy  Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  Seventeen) 


average  weight  of  the  calf  crop. 

Milk  production  of  the  dam:  Com- 
petent beef  cattlemen  say  that  the 
milk  production  of  the  dam  is  the 
largest  single  factor  influencing  the 
weaning  weight  and  finish  of  her  calf. 
Certainly,  research  has  proven  that 
milk  production  of  the  dam  does  in- 
fluence weaning  weight.  In  one  test 
cows  were  divided  into  three  groups; 
those  which  produced  less  than  6.5 
lbs.  of  milk  daily,  those  that  produced 
from  6.5  to  12.9  lbs.  of  milk  daily,  and 
those  that  produced  13  lbs.  of  milk 
or  more  daily.  The  respective  weights 
of  calves  from  these  three  groups 
were  354  lbs.,  405  lbs.  and  475  lbs.  at 
eight  months. 

The  nutrition  of  the  dam  will,  of 
course,  affect  her  milk  production. 
Research  workers  have  found  that 
the  protein  level  fed  to  dams  affects 
milk  production  and  consequently  the 
growth  of  the  calves.  There  is  some 
indication  that  the  milk  production 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  cow. 
This  might  account  at  least  in  part  for 
the  fact  that  older  cows  wean  heavier 
calves. 

Sex  of  calf:  The  sex  of  the  calf  af- 
fects the  weaning  weights  as  heifers 
wean  lighter  than  bulls.  Steers  will 
weigh  in  between  heifer  calves  and 
bull  calves.  Although  at  the  present 
time  we  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
trol sex  from  the  standpoint  of  breed- 
ing, this  may  be  a  possibility  in  the 
future  as  scientists  continue  to  work 
on  this  problem.  If  we  are  able  to 
produce  "litter  bearing"  cows  by 
superovulation  and  ova  transfer  tech- 
niques, then  it  would  be  quite  ad- 
vantageous to  control  the  sex  of  the 
calf  so  that  we  could  produce  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  male  calves  or 
steers. 

Season  of  birth:  The  season  of  birth 
would  be  expected  to  vary  according 
to  location.  The  breeding  program 
quite  logically  would  be  such  as  to 
put  the  calves  on  pasture  at  a  time  to 
take  the  greatest  advantage  of  pas- 
ture growth.  Fall  calves  may  be 
lighter  than  spring  calves  in  that  the 
lower  nutritional  level  during  the 
winter  months  would  affect  not  only 
the  growth  of  the  calf  but  also  the 
milk  production  of  the  dam.  The  sea- 
sonal difference  would  be  much  less 
if  supplemental  pastures  or  creep  feed 
could  be  provided.  Thus  using  sup- 
plemental pasture  or  creep  feed  are 
management  practices  which  can  be 
used  to  help  increase  and  standardize 
weaning  weights  of  calves. 

Pasture  conditions:  Pasture  con- 
ditions affect  the  weaning  weights  of 
the  calf.  This  was  clearly  indicated 
in  an  experiment  where  calves  on 
native  pasture  were  compared  with 
those  on  a  combination  of  native  and 
improved  pasture  and  a  third  group 
on  improved  pasture  plus  clover  irri- 
gated pasture.  Less  land  was  required 
in  the  improved  and  clover  irrigated 
pasture  than  for  the  other  pasture 
conditions.  Likewise,  less  land  was 
required  for  animals  on  a  combina- 
tion of  native  and  improved  pasture 
than  when  only  native  pasture  was 
used.  The  weaning  weight  of  calves 
on  native  pasture  alone  was  408  lbs., 
on  native  and  improved  pasture  468 
lbs.  and  on  improved  plus  clover  ir- 
rigated it  was  502  lbs. 

Not  only  does  the  improved  pas- 
ture affect  the  weaning  weights  of 
the  individual  calf  but  definitely  af- 
fects the  average  yearly  production 
per  cow  since  the  percentage  calf 
crop  is  considerably  less  on  native 
pasture  than  on  the  other  pastures. 
The  calf  weight  per  cow  shows  a 
much  wider  variation — being  253  lbs. 
on  the  native  pasture,  388  lbs.  on  na- 
tive and  improved  pasture  and  442 
lbs.  on  the  improved  and  clover  irri- 
gated pasture.  In  planning  for  heavy 


weaning  weights  and  larger  calf 
crops,  good  pasture  conditions  must 
be  emphasized. 

Creep  feeding:  The  question  of 
whether  to  creep  feed  or  not  will  be 
an  individual  problem.  If  some  of  the 
pastures  are  exceptional,  it  may  not 
pay  to  creep  feed.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  pastures  are  not  in  good  or  ex- 
cellent condition,  creep  feeding  may 
not  only  increase  weight  gains  of 
calves  but  also  may  increase  their 
condition  and  general  appearance  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  grade 
higher  and,  therefore,  bring  more 
money  per  cwt. 

The  heavier  weights,  better  condi- 
tion and  bloomier  coats  give  the 
breeder  an  advantage  in  that  it  is 
good  advertising  for  his  cattle.  Also, 
where  calves  are  indexed,  they  may 
index  considerably  higher  when  creep 
fed  and  show  up  more  favorable  in 
comparison  to  the  non-creep  fed 
calves.  A  word  of  caution  is  in  order 
at  this  point  in  that  some  buyers  are 
more  interested  in  thin  but  thrifty, 
growthy  calves  than  in  fat  heavy 
calves.  They  feel  that  the  thinner 
calves  will  make  more  weight  gains 
in  the  feedlot.  A  fat  heavy  calf  may 
not  bring  as  much  money  per  cwt.  as 
expected.  Also,  the  genetic  growth 
potential  is  of  interest  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Genetic  influence:  Cows  that  pro- 
duce heavy  calves  one  year  tend  to 
produce  heavy  calves  the  next  year. 
This  knowledge  is  quite  helpful  in 
making  the  proper  selection  of  cows 
to  be  retained  in  the  herd.  The  sire 
also  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
weaning  weight  of  all  his  calves  as 
the  rate  of  gain  is  highly  heritable. 
A  sire  that  has  had  a  good  rate  of  gain 
and  a  heavy  weaning  weight  will  be 
expected  to  produce  calves  with 
heavy  weaning  weights.  Unfortu- 
nately, type  and  weight  gains  appar- 
ently are  not  correlated. 

Crossbreeding  will  affect  the  wean- 
ing weights  of  calves.  The  wider  the 
cross  the  more  hybrid  vigor  would 
be  expected.  By  a  wider  cross  is 
meant  the  crossing  of  species  rather 
than  crossing  of  breeds  within  spe- 
cies. The  size  of  the  cow  is  also  an 
important  factor  affecting  the  calf 
weight.  Large  cows  will  have  larger 
calves  than  small  cows.  In  one  care- 
fully controlled  experiment  calves 
from  large  cows  weighed  approxi- 
mately 100  lbs.  more  than  calves  from 
compressed-type  cows. 

In  a  nutshell,  weaning  weight  is  the 
most  important  economic  character- 
istic in  a  commercial  cow  herd.  It  is 
important  because  it  means  greater 
production  for  the  cows  raising 
calves.  Weaning  weight  and  feeder 
calf  grade  are  correlated,  and  most 
calves  are  sold  by  weight  and  grade. 
Clearly,  more  profit  lies  in  increasing 
the  weaning  weight  and  grade  of  your 
calves. 


SLOTTED  TUBE 


0 

oi  inn  1 


"Looks  like  it's  blowing  up  something! 


.^Teven  long -cut  grass 

You  are  not  "tied"  to  any  ration 
with  this  amazing  feeder  —  the  new 
slotted  design  distributes  grain,  any 
ground  feed  and  any  silage,  alone  or 
mixed  .  .  .  and  distribution  is  simul- 
taneous along  the  entire  bunk.  You 
can  also  feed  different  rations  along 
both  sides  and  at  both  ends  of  the 
bunk.  It's  the  most  efficient,  versatile, 
automatic  feeder  you  can  install  — 
and  it's  available  in  two  sizes:  9-inch 
and  11 -inch  tubes.  Your  local  Badger 
dealer  specializes  in  feedlot  layout, 
and  will  help  you  plan  your  installa- 
tion around  this  revolutionary  new 
feeder  free  of  charge.  Plan  to  see 
him,  or  write  for  information. 

You  save  when  you  invest  in  S 


T.  .  PROVEN  Big  Output  . . . 
ANY  Silage  .  .  .  ANY 
Season  —  EVEN  FROZENI 

Complete  reliability — proven  on  thou- 
sands of  farms  under  all  conditions — 
assures  a  payoff  in  time  and  labor  sav- 
ings when  you  invest  in  a  Badger.  This 
high-quality,  big-capacity  machine  digs 
out  and  fluffs  up  silage  from  virtually 
any  silo  built. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  S,      Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

I  Please  send  literature  on: 

□  Barn  Cleners  □  Bunk  Feeders 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Feedlot  Layout 

□  Making  Grass  Silage 


I  Name  

I  Address   

I  City  and  State   

Dealerships  available 


Write  for 


some 
details. 


More  farmers  Buy  Badger 
than  any  other  Silo  Unloader 
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Face  Fly  Secrets  Revealed 

In  trying  to  find  ways  to  control 
the  face  fly,  USDA  entomologists  dis- 
covered that  face  fly  females  will  lay 
eggs  only  in  fresh  cow  manure.  House 
flies  which  the  face  fly  looks  identical 
to — are  not  so  fussy;  they  lay  eggs  in 
a  synthetic  substitute.  The  face  fly 
also  differs  from  the  house  fly  by  lay- 
ing its  eggs  under  the  surface  rather 
than  on  the  surface.  Face  flies  attack 
the  heads  of  cattle  and  horses,  feeding 
on  secretions  around  the  eyes  or  on 
mucous  and  saliva  from  the  nostrils 
and  mouth.  They  swarm  over  the  en- 
tire body  of  a  new-born  calf.  Rapidly 
becoming  a  serious  live  stock  menace, 
face  flies  are  in  nearly  all  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  north  of  and 
including  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  are  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  North 
Dakota  as  well. 

Bloat  Research  Breakthrough? 

Do  bloat-producing  forages  give  off 
"drugs"  that  interfere  with  the  func- 
tion of  an  animal's  nervous  system 
and  make  it  unable  for  him  to  belch? 
Dr.  Emory  C.  Leffel  and  R.  J.  Kom- 
arek  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 


Experiment  Station  are  working  on 
this  theory  and  have  succeeded  in 
bloating  animals  by  using  alfalfa  ex- 
tracts containing  alkaloids,  mixed 
with  a  drug  called  adrenaline.  They 
do  not  as  yet  recommend  any  cure  for 
bloat  but  consider  their  findings  im- 
portant. 

Pellet  Test  Shows  Poorly 

Calves  fed  grain  meal  and  long  hay 
did  better  than  calves  on  complete 
pelleted  starter  rations  in  recent 
studies  at  the  Minnesota  Experimen- 
tal Station.  Poorer  performance  of 
calves  on  pellets  was  due  mainly  to 
lower  feed  consumption.  Calves  on 
long  hay  and  a  simple  grain  starter 
gained  65  lbs.  from  the  time  the  trial 
started  at  three  days  of  age  until  they 
were  84  days  old.  Each  ate  200  lbs.  of 
grain  during  the  trial.  Calves  on  pel- 
lets of  40%  alfalfa  meal  and  60% 
grain  consumed  120  lbs.  of  grain  and 
gained  48  lbs.  during  the  trial. 

Fed  Cattle  Returns  Dip 

Illinois  farmers  received  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  cwt.  less  for  fed  cattle  in 
1960  than  they  did  in  1959,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  survey  showed.  Lower 


fed  cattle  prices  were  blamed  for  the 
decline.  The  average  price  paid  for 
feeders  in  the  fall  of  1959  was  consid- 
erably above  the  price  received  for 
fat  cattle.  This  large  negative  price 
spread  was  a  major  cause  of  the  lower 
returns,  said  economist  A.  G.  Mueller. 
Feeding  margins — the  difference  be- 
tween costs  and  gain  and  selling  price 
of  the  cattle — averaged  $1  to  $2  per 
cwt.  lower  last  year  than  the  year  be- 
fore. 

Diet  Aids  Bull  Fertility 

How  well  fed  a  bull  calf  is  may  de- 
termine his  fertility  level  later  in  life, 
N.  L.  VanDemark,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, believes.  VanDemark  found  that 
underfed  bulls  weren't  ready  for 
service  until  20  months  of  age,  eight 
months  later  than  normally  fed  bulls. 
For  the  next  four  years  their  semen 
production  was  consistently  40%  less. 

A  tranquilizer  used  with  stilbestrol 
improved  the  performance  of  a  test 
lot  of  unusually  nervous  steers  on  feed 
at  the  Dixon  Springs  (111.)  Experi- 
mental Station.  For  every  100  lbs.  of 
gain,  a  control  lot  of  untreated  steers 
(also  more  nervous  than  usual)  re- 
quired 1,343  lbs.  of  feed. 


"Did  you  tell  Ferguson  here  to  cut  out  part 
of  the  herd?" 


The  tranquilized  steers  required 
only  1,288  lbs. — a  difference  of  55  lbs. 
Costs  of  gain  averaged  $21.09  per 
head  for  the  tranquilized  steers,  but 
$22.01  per  head  for  the  untreated 
steers,  a  difference  of  920.  The  tran- 
quilized steers  returned  $11.41  per 
head  above  feed  costs  and  their  cost 
as  feeder  steers.  The  untreated  steers 
returned  an  average  of  $7.94. 


Hogs 


Ulinoisans  Begin  Swine  AI 

The  DeKalb  County  (111.)  Swine 
Improvement  Assn.,  the  county  ex- 
tension staff  and  the  Northern  Illinois 
Breeding  Co-op  are  conducting  one  of 
the  first  artificial  swine  breeding  pro- 
grams in  the  U.S.  The  goal  is  to  make 
DeKalb  County  a  leader  in  meat-type 
hog  production  by  using  semen  from 
performance  -tested  meat-type  boars. 
Farmers  in  the  program  plan  to  breed 
about  500  sows  this  year.  A  technician 
is  doing  the  insemination  work. 

Change  in  International  Rules 

Only  barrows  farrowed  on  or  after 
May  1,  1961,  will  be  eligible  to  com- 
pete in  this  year's  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago.  Previ- 
ously, March  1st  had  been  the  upper 
age  limit  at  the  International.  The 
62nd  annual  Exposition  is  scheduled 
for  November  24  to  December  2  at 
Chicago's  International  Amphithe- 
atre. 

No  Lungworm  Cure  Yet 

Laboratory  studies  need  to  be 
backed  up  by  field  trials  under  practi- 
cal conditions  before  effectiveness  of 
the  new  chemical  cyanacethydrazide 


in  controlling  lungworm  infections  in 
hogs  can  be  determined,  report  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  veterinary  sci- 
entists. After  using  the  drug,  the  re- 
searchers found  that  treated  hogs 
actually  harbored  more  adult  lung- 
worms  than  did  an  untreated  control 
group. 

Brain  Computes  Hog  Ration 

An  electronic  brain  can  formulate 
better  rations  for  hogs  than  trained 
animal  scientists  according  to  a  test 
at  Canada's  McGill  University.  The 
scientists  formulated  a  sound  nutri- 
tionally proven,  early  weaning  ration 
developed  from  all  feeding  data  avail- 
able. The  ration  cost  $99  per  ton.  Then 
they  asked  the  electronic  brain  to 
formulate  its  best  least-cost  ration 
with  certain  nutrients  specified.  The 
brain  figured  out  a  ration  that  cost 
$73  per  ton. 

The  two  rations  were  fed  for  six 
weeks  to  two  lots  of  96  early  weaned 
pigs  (21  days)  and  the  results  com- 
pared. The  pigs  ate  1.9  lbs.  of  the 
electrically  computed  $73  a  ton  ra- 
tion for  a  10%  increase  in  feed  effi- 
ciency as  compared  with  pigs  fed  the 
$99  a  ton  control  ration. 


Toward  Control  of  Brucellosis 

A  successful  swine  brucellosis  erad- 
ication program  must  include  all  sus- 
ceptible animals,  including  man,  be- 
lieves H.  S.  Cameron  and  Margaret  E. 
Meyer,  Department  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  California. 
They  noted  that  a  species  of  the  bac- 
teria causing  abortion  in  swine  may 
be  found  in  cattle — but  causes  no  ap- 
parent disease.  Conversely,  the  caus- 
ative organism  of  brucellosis  in  cattle 
may  be  found  in  swine  without  de- 
monstrable symptoms.  Another  spe- 
cies which  causes  brucellosis  in  goats 
and  sheep  has  been  found  in  both  cat- 
tle and  hogs. 

Feeder  Pig  Price  Formula 

Hog  producers  can  decide  whether 
to  sell  or  fatten  feeder  pigs  by  look- 
ing at  future  hog  market  prices  and 
present  pig  weights,  advises  Leo 
Lucas,  swine  specialist,  University  of 
Nebraska.  Assume  you  have  40-pound 
feeder  pigs  on  hand  and  expect  a  top 
hog  market  of  $16  per  cwt.  when 
these  pigs  are  sold.  Follow  these 
steps. 

First,  multiply  the  expected  price, 


$16  by  the  relative  value  of  40-pound 
pigs  (See  chart  below)  which  is  1.8. 
This  equals  28.8.  Next,  multiply  28.8 
by  .40  (the  weight  of  the  pig  in  per 
cent)  which  is  $11.52.  This  is  the 
price  at  which  the  hog  producer  can 
afford  to  sell  feeder  pigs.  It  is  the 
price  at  which  the  feeder  pig  can  be 
bought  and  sold  and  still  divide  the 
overall  profit  about  evenly  between 
the  producer  and  feeder. 

If  your  pigs  are  heavier  than  40 
pounds,  substitute  the  correct  rela- 
tive value  from  the  table  below  and 
the  expected  market  price.  If  the 
corn -hog  ratio  (the  number  of  bush- 
els of  corn  that  can  be  bought  with 
100  pounds  of  pork)  is  favorable,  or 
above  12  to  1,  the  purchaser  may  be 
able  to  pay  more  than  the  price  indi- 
cated. If  the  corn-hog  ratio  is  less 
than  12  to  1,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  price  indicated. 


Feeder  Pig  Weight 
40  pounds 
50  pounds 
60  pounds 
70  pounds 
80  pounds 
90  pounds 
100  pounds 


Relative  Vi 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1,5 
1.45 
1.4 
1.35 


•lue 


Sheep 


Fruits  of  Good  Management 

How  good  management  fattens 
sheep  profits  can  be  seen  in  the  rec- 
ords of  354  Illinois  sheep  flocks.  The 
average  ewe  last  year  produced  91 
lbs.  of  lamb  that  was  marketed  by 
September  1.  She  also  produced  8% 
lbs.  of  wool.  This  returned  a  gross  in- 
come of  $24  per  ewe.  But  ewes  in 
high-income  flocks  produced  125  lbs. 
of  lamb  marketed  by  September  1, 
and  11  lbs.  of  wool.  These  ewes  re- 
turned a  gross  of  $35  or  more.  Farm- 
ers with  high-income  flocks  also  re- 
ceived about  $2  more  per  cwt.  when 
they  sold  their  lambs. 

Summer  Sterility  in  Ewes 

Until  recently,  summer  sterility 
was  thought  to  affect  rams  only.  But 
tests  at  North  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  show  that  high  temperatures 
may  also  lower  the  ewe's  fertility  by 
killing  the  young  embryo.  Research- 
ers kept  one  group  of  ewes  at  70"  F., 
another  at  90°  F.  Three  days  after 
mating,  88%  of  embryos  from  ewes 
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kept  at  70°  were  developing  normally. 
Only  62%  of  the  embryos  from  ewes 
kept  at  90°  were  normal.  The  implica- 
tions of  the  study  are  that  a  farmer 
should  keep  his  animals  from  getting 
too  hot  by  providing  shade  in  a  breezy 
place. 


"I  doubt  if  you'll  have  any  more  trouble 
recognizing  the  various  cuts,  Finiey!" 


Wool  Incentive  Level  62< 

The  government  wool  incentive 
level  for  the  1961  marketing  year — 
April  1,  1961,  to  March  31,  1962— is 
62  <j*  per  lb.  for  shorn  wool,  the  same 
level  as  for  the  first  six  years  of  the 
program.  The  1961  support  level  for 
mohair  is  73£  a  lb.,  three  cents  higher 
than  for  the  first  six  years.  With  lit- 
tle change  in  mill  consumption  likely 
in  1961,  prices  received  by  domestic 
producers  for  shorn  wool  this  year 
probably  will  be  about  like  last  year. 

Blueprint:  Sheep  of  Tomorrow 

Sheep  of  tomorrow  may  not  have 
tailfins  but  they  will  be  streamlined 
comparable  to  the  1961  auto  and  the 
Model  T  Ford.  In  the  past,  the  sheep 
business  has  been  designed  to  use 
cheap  land  and  cheap  labor.  Both  of 
these  factors  are  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  asserts  George  Litton,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Tomorrow's 
sheep  business  will  have  to  exist  on 
high-priced  land  with  high-priced 
labor. 


Litton  expects  more  "togetherness" 
among  sheep — up  to  250  head  on  50 
acres.  Sheep  will  be  bred  to  settle  out 
of  season  and  drop  more  twins  and 
triplets.  Since  there  will  be  more 
lambs  on  feed,  ewes  must  milk  for 
two  months  heavier  than  sheep  "ever 
dreamed  of  doing."  They  will  quit 
milking  when  lambs  reach  40  lbs., 
and  live  on  a  maintenance  ration. 
Lambs  will  be  weaned  earlier.  At  40 
lbs.,  they  will  be  either  separated 
completely  from  their  mothers  and 
put  on  clean  pasture,  or  they  will  be 
allowed  to  nurse  only  in  the  evenings. 

Lambs  will  not  tag  along  after  the 
ewes  until  they  are  seven  or  eight 
months  old,  thus  avoiding  many  of 
the  parasites  that  downgrade  market 
finish.  Ewes  must  grow  more  wool  of 
better  quality — and  they  will  have 
more  time  to  do  so.  Wool  growing 
will  become  a  specialty  of  the  season 
when  they  are  not  nursing  lambs. 
Extra  pounds  of  wool  will  pay  for 
the  extra  labor  costs.  Sheep  of  to- 
morrow will  be  housed  in  low-costj 
buildings  in  "intensified  husbandry." 
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Color-Bright! 


7470  —  Polka-dot  chickens  with  rick-rack 
trim  are  fun  to  embroider  onto  kitchen  towels, 
cloths,  curtains.    Four  motifs  8  x  8V2  inches. 

7042 — Grandmother's  Fan  is  a  quilt  pattern 
loved  by  every  generation.  Repeat  same  col- 
ors in  blocks  or  use  scraps  as  they  come. 
Charts,  patch  patterns,  yardoges. 

7399 — Crochet  dainty  medallions  at  odd 
moments;  join  later  for  a  lacy  spread,  cloth, 
small  articles.  Directions  for  12</2-inch  me- 
dallion in  No.  30  cotton. 

7230 — Embroider  these  adoroble  nurseryland 
pets  on  a  quilt  for  baby.  Use  pink  for  girl, 
blue  for  boy.  Transfer  of  9  motifs  Sy2  x  6'/2 
inches. 

Send  35$  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268,  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.  Add  5<  each  for  lst-closs  mailing. 
Send  25*  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 


Whn  Gets  Your  Tax  $  $  $ 

$y  Sylvia  f^orter 


VOU'RE  ONLY  HUMAN  if  you 
wonder  just  where  all  your  tax 
dollars  are  going  and  who's  getting 
what.  Since  you  are  human  I  expect 
you'll  be  interested  in  the  following 
answers. 

When  the  Budget  Bureau  sub- 
mitted the  record  peacetime  budget 
of  almost  $81  billion  for  the  year  to 
begin  this  July  1,  it  tucked  into  the 
back  of  the  book  a  table  which 
shows  you  how  to  calculate  where 
your  tax  dollars  go.  All  you  need  do 
is  glance  at  the  percentages  and, 
after  you've  figured  out  your  total 
tax,  apply  them  against  it.  The  re- 
sults will  reveal  exactly  the  part 
your  tax  payments  are  playing  in 
financing  our  massive  federal  budget. 

To  make  it  even 
easier  for  you, 
the  Tax  Founda- 
tion has  helped 
me  work  out  the 
statistics  for  a 
married  man 
with  two  chil- 
dren, earning  $5,- 
000  a  year.  Here 
goes  .  .  . 

First,  calculate     sylvia  porter 
your  total  federal  income  tax.  For  the 
$5,000-a-year  man,  this  comes  to  $420. 

Then  take  82%  of  that  total  tax— 
for  the  excise,  corporation  and  other 
taxes  you  pay  directly  or  indirectly 
average  82%  of  your  income  tax.  For 
my  sample  taxpayer,  this  82%  comes 
to  $344. 

Add  the  two  totals  to  get  your  total 
tax  payment  over  the  year.  For  the 
$5,000-a-year  man,  this  total  is  $764. 
(See  table  in  next  column). 

No  matter  whether  you're  in  the 
$5,000  or  $50,000  income  bracket, 
these  percentages  will  apply  and  you 
can  use  this  simple  do-it-yourself  tax 
calculator  to  place  our  huge  Federal 
budget  in  terms  of  yourself.  What  are 
some  of  the  implications? 

Clearly,  some  spending  items  which 


For  the 

$5,000 

taxpayer 

The  tax  you  pay  for 

n 

a  total  of 

National  Security 

57% 

$435 

Debt  Interest 

11% 

$  84 

Veterans'  Services 

6% 

$  46 

Agriculture 

6% 

$  46 

Labor,  Welfare 

6% 

$  46 

Commerce,  Housing, 

Space  Technology 

4% 

$  31 

International  Affairs 

3% 

$  23 

Natural  Resources 

3% 

$  23 

General  Government 

2% 

$  15 

Debt  Retirement 

2% 

$  15 

100% 

$764 

arouse  the  most  controversy  take  only 
a  minor  amount  of  your  tax  dollars. 
If  Congress  wiped  out  all  spending  on 
international  affairs,  you  would  have 
only  an  additional  3%  left. 

Clearly,  too,  there  would  be  sub- 
stantial room  left  for  other  spending 
or  tax  reduction  under  our  present 
tax  structure  if  the  chunk  going  for 
interest  on  the  national  debt  could  be 
slashed.  The  reason  interest  now 
takes  11%  of  your  tax  dollars  is  not 
that  the  debt  itself  has  been  sky- 
rocketing, though.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  reason  for  the  size  of  this  item  is 
that  the  level  of  interest  rates  has 
climbed  sharply  in  recent  years  and 
the  Treasury  has  been  financing  the 
debt  at  historically  high  rates.  Inci- 
dentally, that  2%  for  debt  retirement 
is  in  the  new  budget  as  submitted  by 
former  President  Eisenhower.  It 
won't  be  in  the  budget  as  it  actually 
works  out  under  President  Kennedy 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

But  the  most  significant  figure  is, 
of  course,  the  57%  going  to  national 
defense.  And  the  odds  are  this  figure 
will  rise  before  it  falls. 

None  of  this  will  help  you  fill  out 
form  1040,  of  course.  But  at  least 
when  you  do  get  through  the  form 
and  settle  your  bill,  you'll  know 
who's  getting  what  of  your  dollars. 


.Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


WfHEN  MAY  DAYS  call  you  to  out-of-doors  work,  you  want  a  dinner 
dish  that  can  be  prepared  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort. 
Glazed  Smoked  Shoulder  Butt  is  an  excellent  choice  and  here's  a  new 
and  delicious  way  to  prepare  it. 

Cover  shoulder  butt  with  water.  Add  onions,  cloves,  bay  leaf,  cinna- 
mon and  celery  seed.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  2  to  2Vz  hours  or  until 
done.  Remove  from  liquid.  Place  meat  on  rack  in  roasting  pan.  Mix 
brown  sugar,  flour,  mustard  and  peach  juice.  Spread  mixture  on 

GLAZED  SMOKED 
SHOULDER  BUTT 

1  2  to  4-lb  smoked  boneless 
shoulder  butt,  water  to  cover 

1  medium  onion,  sliced 

6  whole  cloves 

1  bay  leaf 

1  stick  cinnamon 
\'x  teaspoon  celery  seed 
''2  cup  brown  sugar 

1  tablespoon  flour 
V2  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2  tablespons  juice  from 
spiced  peaches. 

shoulder  butt  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  for  15  minutes  or 
until  glaze  is  set.  Serve  with  spiced  peaches  studded  with  whole  cloves, 
if  desired.  A  casserole  of  scalloped  potatoes  and  fresh  asparagus  topped 
with  cheese  sauce  would  be  just  the  thing  to  round  out  the  meal.  A  fresh 
fruit  salad  would  also  go  good  with  the  smoked  shoulder  butt.  Add  hot 
rolls,  biscuits  or  nut  muffins.  For  dessert,  we  suggest  you  serve  Rhubarb 
Betty. 


Dainty  Delights 


7342 


Needlecraft  Patterns 


910 


7342 — Pinafore  and  panties  to  trim  with 
ruffles,  embroidery.  Child's  Sizes  2,  4,  6.  Pat- 
tern pieces,  embroidery  transfer.    STATE  SIZE. 

910 — Crocheted  doilies  to  use  as  dresser 
set  or  as  individual  showpieces.  Directions  for 
9'/2-'nch  square  doily,  8  x  12-inch  oval,  10- 
inch  round,  all  in  No.  50  cotton. 

917 — Floral  motifs  in  varied  stitchery  to 
make  your  linens  lovely.  Use  many  colors  or 
two  shades  of  one  color.  Six  4  x  12-inch  mo- 
tifs, directions. 

7222 — Turn  scraps  into  stars.  Choose  light 
and  dark  colors  for  the  most  dramatic  effect. 
Finish  quilt  with  dark  border.  Charts,  patch 
patterns,  yardages. 

Send  35C  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268,  Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.  Add  5c  each  for  lst-class  mailing. 
Send  25$  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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For  Summer  Sewing 


9325 — Graceful  half-size  style  with  side-swept 
collar  and  bow.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  12'  2  to 
241/2-  S'^  I6V2  takes  3%  yards  39-inch  fabric. 
35*. 

4802 — Just  what  the  Junior  Miss  ordered — pon- 
cho shorts,  suntop,  pedal  pushers.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Jr.  Sizes  9,  11,  13,  15  and  17.  Size  13  poncho 
1%  yards  35-inch  fabric,  shorts,  1  yard.  35f. 

9160 — Figure-hugging  sheath  with  yoke  and  col- 
lar, slanted  pockets.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  10  to  18.  Size  16  takes  3  yards  39-inch  fab- 
ric. 35c. 

4557 — Open-collared  casual  with  tucked  bodice, 
slim  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'  2  to 
24Vi.  Size  16i/2  takes  3i/2  yards  35-inch  fabric. 
50*. 

4746 — Graceful  dress  and  fitted  jacket.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14l/2  to  24'2.  Size  16'2 
dress,  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric;  jacket  2  yards. 
35*. 

4554 — Princess  dress  and  contrast  jacket.  Print- 
ed Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12-20.  Size  16  dress, 
37/b  yards  39-inch  fabric;  jacket  1%  yards.  35*. 


4554 


4746 

SIZES 
UVi-lAVz 


Pattern 
Number 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


—  Name 


Street  or  RFD  ... 
City   


State 


_..     .....  ,      .  .  Photos  courtesy  of  Frigidaire 

This  sleek,  fashionable  kitchen  shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  modest  budget,  a  little 
planning,  and  a  lot  of  elbow-grease.  The  keys  to  the  "built-in"  look  are  the  new  free- 
standing range  and  refrigerator,  and  the  compact  mobile,  under-the-counter  dishwasher. 

How  to  Modernize  Yoor 


Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department, 
232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10*  each  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send 
35*  tor  full-color  Fashion  Catolog.   Cover  illustration  above. 
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KITCHEN 


<S«S*S><8*S*$><Sk8x8*8*S><S>^^ 


rpHESE  PICTURES  SHOW  how 
planning  and  three  new  appli- 
ances transformed  a  10-year-old 
kitchen  into  a  modern,  labor-saving 
work  area — inexpensively. 

Like  kitchens  of  this  type  in  mil- 
lions of  homes,  the  basic  L-shaped 
arrangement  was  sound.  But  there 
was  an  acute  shortage  of  storage 
space  and  countertop  work  area, 
while  space  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen 
was  wasted.  Also,  the  family  had 
outgrown  the  30-inch  range  and  nine- 
cubic-foot  refrigerator. 

Here's  how  the  kitchen  was  mod- 
ernized in  a  family  do-it-yourself 
project: 

•  The  two  steel  cabinets  in  the  old 
kitchen  were  repainted  and  addition- 
al units  of  the  same  general  appear- 
ance were  purchased.  New  door  han- 
dles were  installed  on  the  old  cab- 
inets, matching  those  of  the  new 
units.  New  wall  and  base  cabinets 
were  installed,  providing  a  continu- 
ous countertop  from  one  end  of  the 
L-shaped  arrangement  to  the  other. 
The  new  cabinets  increased  storage 
from  22  to  54%  cubic  feet.  The  new 
countertop  provided  more  than  five 
times  as  much  work  space  as  in  the 
old  kitchen. 

•  Three  new  appliances  were 
added:  A  40-inch  upright  range  with 
two  ovens  and  a  roll-out  cooking  sur- 
face; a  new  refrigerator  with  four 
more  cubic  feet  of  storage  space  but 
needing  no  more  floor  area,  and  a 
lightweight,  mobile  dishwasher. 


•  New  wall  paper,  floor  covering 
and  decorative  appointments  com- 
pleted the  job. 

For  saving  as  much  as  35%  on 
overall  modernization,  Frigidaire 
planners  advise  the  following: 

1.  Before  starting  improvements, 
take  time  to  work  out  the  planning, 
selection  of  appliances,  cabinetry, 
and  equipment.  By  doing  the  job  step 
by  step  you  can  stretch  it  out,  de- 
pending on  the  time  and  money  that 
can  be  spared  for  the  project.  Finish 
each  phase  completely. 

2.  Become  well  -  acquainted  with 
the  equipment  and  materials  on  to- 
day's market.  Collect  product  litera- 
ture and  specifications.  This  can  pay 
off  in  savings  and  convenience. 

3.  Do  the  painting,  floor  covering, 
and  papering  yourself — with  hubby's 
aid,  of  course. 

Here  are  some  tips  on  cabinets, 
offered  by  Helen  E.  McCullough  and 
Mary  B.  Farnham  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics: 

"In  wall  cabinets,  use  adjustable 
shelves  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
stacking  unlike  articles  and  to  elimi- 
nate waste  space  between  shelves.  A 
distance  of  15  inches  between  base 
and  wall  cabinets  is  ample. 

"In  base  cabinets,  drawers  of 
proper  height  and  with  good  hard- 
ware are  the  most  functional.  Pull- 
out  shelves  rank  second.  Turn- 
around shelves  solve  the  problem  of 
reaching  into  corners." 


This  is  the  kitchen  before  it  was  modernized.  Although  both  the  range  and  refrigerator! 
were  in  good  working  condition,  they  were  not  large  enough  to  meet  a  growing  family's, 
needs.  Note  also  the  lack  of  countertop  work  area  and  the  wasted  space  in  the  corners.! 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MISSOURI     CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 

SEMI-ANNUAL    FEEDER    PIG  SALES 
11.000    FEEDER  PIGS 
Sold  at  Auction  and  by  the  Pound 
May  8-May  19.  1961 
MAY    8— APPLETON  CITY 

(St.     Clair    Co.)   800 

MAY    9— SALEM    (Dent   Co.)    3.200 

MAY  10— POPLAR  BLUFF  (Butler  Co.)_  1.500 

MAY  18— ALTON   (Oregon   Co.)  .   3.500 

MAY  19— DONIPHAN    (Ripley    Co.)   2.000 

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION 
ASSISTED  BY  THE  MISSOURI  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Pigs  are  vac- 
cinated with  MLV  and  serum  25  days  or  more 
prior  to  the  sale  by  a  deputy  state  veteri- 
narian. At  Salem  pigs  are  also  vaccinated 
against  swine  erysipelas.  Pigs  are  at  least 
6  weeks  old  when  vaccinated.  These  pigs  are 
well  bred,  thrifty,  good-doing  kind,  raised 
on  the  farms  in  the  surrounding  area.  Pigs 
will  weigh  30  to  140  lbs.  The  number  of  pigs 
per  lot  will  vary  from  a  few  to  175  head. 
Farmers  have  their  own  sale  pens.  Veterinary 
inspection  the  day  of  the  sale.  Sales  start 
at  1  p.m.  CST.  Trucks  available  at  generally 
prevailing  rates.  For  further  information  write: 
E.  S.  Matteson,  Exec.  Sec,  MISSOURI  CO- 
OPERATIVE FEEDER  LIVESTOCK  ASSN..  130 

Mumford  Hall,  Columbia.  Missouri.  

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse.  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guem- 
•ey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price   list.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

North  Prairie.  Wii.  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin '■  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  aoon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves— all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  Inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

TOP  QUALITY  Wisconsin  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  heifer  calves  Also  Angus  and  Hol- 
stein crossed  beef  calves.  Buy  the  best  and 
save  money  through  a  reliable  and  experi- 
enced order  buyer.  Write  or  phone:  J.  F.  Pipes, 
9301  West  Townsend  Street,  Milwaukee  22, 
Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  CHAROLAIS,  the  practical  ap- 
proach  to  modern  beef  breeding  will  make 
bigger  profits  for  you  from  your  present  herd. 
Write  for  free  information  from  the  Midwest's 
original  and  largest  Charolais  breeders.  Mc- 
Ginnes  Bros  ,  Route  1G.  Lathrop,  Missouri. 
ENGLISH  LARGE  Black,  the  ideal  breed  for 
meat  and  recognized  as  the  best  breed  in  the 
world  for  cross-breeding.  Cross  the  Large 
Black  with  any  good  bacon  or  meat  type 
hog  and  the  off-spring  will  go  to  market 
faster  and  grade  better.  Buy  our  package 
deal,  2  gilts  and  1  unrelated  boar,  an  eco- 
nomical and  ideal  way  to  start.  Also  available: 
Landrace,  Duroc  X  Large  Black,  Blue  Spotted 
Hybrids.  Catalogue.  Photos,  cross-breeding 
folder.  Tweddle  Farms.  Fergus.  Ontario.  Can- 
ada. 

CHAROLAIS.  ENTIRE  herd  for  sale.  Reg'd. 
stock.  Sensibly  priced.  Write  Box  242.  Chilli- 
cothe  32.  Missouri. 

RAISE  THRIFTY^  Money-Making  Landrace 
hogs.  Larger  litters,  faster  growth,  take  less 
feed.  Test  proven  over  half  a  century.  For 
complete  information  write  American  Land- 
race  Ass'n,  Box  29,  Noblesville.  Indiana. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS — New  and  irn^ 
proved  land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways.  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas 

SPEARHEAD.  Scalping  Knife.  Thunderblrd, 
$4  00  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

FREE  80-Page  Catalog.  Western  saddles, 
riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 
Box  1864— All.  Ft.  Worth.  Texas. 

STOCKYARD  CANES.  Proding  Poles.  Free 
List,  Ozark  Canes.  Mammoth  Spring.  Arkansas. 

NUMISMATISTS — Price  List  with  valuable 
gift — 40*  Vanderman.  Box  9161.  Suitland, 
Maryland. 

WANTED  U.S.  and  Canadian  coins  buying 
list  IOC  Refundable.  Holcomb,  Box  66002.  Los 
Angeles  66,  California. 

SHEEP  RATIONS  and  management  tips  are 
covered  by  Foxbilt  specialists  in  new  sheep 
bulletin.  It  also  outlines  first  complete  sheep 
feeding  program.  For  your  free  copy  of  help- 
ful booklet  and  details  on  new  Foxbilt  Sheep 
Program,  see  your  local  dealer,  or  write: 
Foxbilt  Feeds,  504  Grand.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
FREE  RAINBONNET  with  10  Deluxe  ball  pens, 
10  refills,  10  utility  pencils  for  $1  00.  Many  free 
specialties,  combs,  etc.  Guaranteed  Quality. 
Webb,  Box  9344.  Raleigh.   North  Carolina. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40(4  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  2>0C  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


SWEET  POTATO  Plants.  Guaranteed.  Im- 
proved Portoricos,  Nancy  Halls,  All  Golds, 
Vineless  Portoricos,  Copperskin  Goldrush, 
Georgia  Reds  300— $1.75;  500— $2.50;  1000— $4.00; 
10.000 — $35  00.  FREE  Growers  Guide  "Growing 
Potatoes  Everywhere."  Steele  Plant  Company, 
Gleason,  Tennessee. 

ARMY  50  Caliber  Machine  Gun  Bullets  (Not 
Loaded)  5>2  inches  long — 3  for  $1.00— Free 
Overseas  Gift  Catalog.  Darshell  Sales,  115  W. 
Chelten  Avenue,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
FREE  DELIVERY  by  mail  on  general  mer- 
chandise sold  at  wholesale  price.  Special  76 
piece  stainless  steel  flatware  $18.00.  Send  $1.00 
for  giant  catalog  deductable  from  first  order 
to  WAP-TV,  Dept.  LS-1,  P.  O.  Box  273,  Buf- 
falo 5,  New  York. 

IRON  SHOTS:  150  mgs.  elemental  iron  per 
dose,  100  doses  $20  00.  Penicillin,  six  lOOcc. 
vials  $10.88.  Penicillin-Dihydrostreptomycin 
combination,  six  lOOcc.  vials  $16.88.  Top  qual- 
ity Excellent  dating.  Orders  postpaid.  Price  list 
on  request.  Warrick  Laboratories,  Box  707, 
Madison,  Indiana. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


RABBITS 


INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$10  postpaid  Free  Veterinary  Catalog.  VETCO, 
Box  6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
BLOAT  TREATMENT  LIQUID.  Be  ready  for 
emergencies!  6-100cc  bottles  (6  to  12  doses) 
$5  00.  Free  Veterinary  Medical  Guide  with 
order.  American  Research  Farms,  Inc.,  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms.  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way.  Seattle,  Wash. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
souri Auction  School,  Box  8466-G3,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible  I  Details. 
$1.  Treasury,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  NP6, 
N.  Y.  

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS— $223.85;  TRUCKS— $212.78,  Tractors— 
$68  48,  Boats — $7  58,  Generators — $2  65,  Coats — 
$1.33.  Coveralls— 51<,  Radios.  Tools.  Typical 
Surplus  Prices.  Buy  Direct.  List  of  Depots, 
Procedure,  Full  Details,  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises.  International  Airport,  Box  402-R9, 
Jamaica  30.  New  York. 

BUY  BARGAINS  direct  from  government— 
jeeps,  clothing,  blankets,  trucks.  Thousand 
other  articles.  Some  free.  Write:  Clyde  Lee, 
Mountain  View  40,  Oklahoma. 

SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32.  New  York. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  255.  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft..  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

DOGS 

HEEL  DRIVING  Shepherds.  Excellent  workers. 
All  ages,  Year's  trial.  Visitors  welcome.  Wahl 
Farms,  Rockport,  Indiana. 

WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15.  Creek- 
side  Kennels,  Beardsley,  Minn. 


Crib  Plans  FREE! 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints 
and  materials  list.  Also  FREE 
Elevator  Catalog  showing  10 
styles. 

Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Elevators, 

Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged  —  no  short 
turns  —  wide,  extra-heavy  buckets  — 
50  bu.  corn  or  small  grain  in  3  minutes- 
Choice  malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclu- 
sive new  hoist.  Write  today! 
MEYER  MFG.  CO.  Box   2457         MORTON.  ILL. 


m 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


GOURDS 


MAMMOTH  GIANT  Gourds.  Largest  known. 
Specimens  up  to  five  feet  in  circumference. 
Twenty  seeds  and  planting  and  cultural  direc- 
tions, $1.00  postpaid.  Carl  Odom,  Pinola  1, 
Mississippi. 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  Information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:   Adco  Mfg.   Co.,   Bastrop  52, 

Louisiana. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  aprons.  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
BUY  WHOLESALE  1  Big  Discounts.  Watches, 
Appliances,  Etc.  Free  Catalog!  Housewares 
Distributors,  1216-X  West  79th  Street.  Chicago 
20,  111. 

DRESSES  24<;  Shoes  39* ;  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata- 
log.   Transworld,    164-DB    Christopher,  Brook- 

lyn  12,  N.  Y.  

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints.  $9.95;  quarts.  $15.00  per  hundred,  post- 
paid. Sample  pint.  25*.  Oxboro,  Box  7031  BX, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minnesota. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave..  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 


CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hlllsboro,  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 

YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
Madison  2400. 

SERVING  12.000  FARMERS  In  tri-state  area 
(Indiana.  Kentucky.  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  M.  F.  Rush- 
ton,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evans- 
ville 7,  Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 

INDIANAPOLIS  PRODUCERS  operates  16  mar- 
kets  throughout  state — Amboy,  Centerville, 
Columbus,  Montpelier,  Kokomo,  Frankfort, 
Greensburg,  Lafayette,  Logansport,  Seymour, 
Mentone,  Terre  Haute,  Columbia  City,  Win- 
chester, Worthington  and  Indianapolis.  Operate 
lamb  pools,  live  grade  market  hogs.  Special 
loan  service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service. 
W.  R.  Cummins,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis  21,  Ind.  Phone  MElrose 
7-1488. 


STOCK  PEST 
CONTROL 

w~uMq 
Chd&rnatic 

•  PROVEN 

•  LOWEST 

•  COST 

LIFETIME  "REVOLVING"  ALL  STEEL 
CABLE!  With  or  without  movable  stand. 
No  secret  internal  gadgets.  No  pumps.  Many 
models  to  choose  from.  Limited  time.  Starting 
price  "ONLY"  $23.75.  Mail  this  ad  to  us  for 
full  information,  also  how  to  get  a  FREE 
OILER! 

NU-WAY,  Dept.  L,  Box  301,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


FREE!  HOG  PLANNING  SERVICE 


FOR  200  OR  2000  HOG  "FARROWING  TO  MARKET"  SYSTEM 

Let  us  help  YOU  plan  a  modern  hog  system  tailored  to  your  own  farm  —  and 
budget.  FREE  plans  for  large  or  smallest  setup  using  your  old  buildings.  Also 
FREE  —  valuable  16-page  "Hog  Profits"  book.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

INSIST  ON  ORIGINAL.  GENUINE.  CASWELL  ALL-STEEL  "FARRO-CRATES" 
Preferred  ever/where.  Only  $44.50  each,  less  removable  gale.  Includes  main  frame,  base, 
front  gale,  and  Top  Bars  —  a  "musf"  on  any  crate.  Quantity  discounts.  Our  57th  year. 

CASWELL  MFG.  CO.     •      427  VINE  ST..  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts. 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-  4611. 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers— over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,   Peoria,   111.    Phone  4-5410. 

ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  Is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg..  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 

4-  5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 

EIGHT  AUCTIONS  strategically  placed 
throughout  Wisconsin  offer  the  most  modern 
live  stock  marketing  facilities  in  the  state. 
Auctions  are  at  Altoona,  Stratford,  Bonduel, 
Sparta,  Ripon,  Reedsville,  Richland  Center, 
and  Johnson  Creek.  C.  F.  Claflin,  general 
manager,  Equity  Co-operative  Livestock  Sales 
Assn. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  Dave  Mitchell,  Mgr., 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11, 
Iowa.  Phone:  5-1668. 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen: 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  MArket  3717. 

ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  It  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3.600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  8c 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers,  Mgr..  Live  Stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Phone: 
ADams  8-1793. 

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H.  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797. 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson,  Miss.  Phone: 
EM  6-9434.  

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone 
AL  5-3472. 


LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson,  Manager. 


SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake, 
Artesia  and  Brawley,  Calif.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748. 
TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN. 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  Information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Fort   Worth   8,    Tex.    Phone:  MArket 

4-3177  

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  Is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8,  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128. 
VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10,000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W.  Feldmiller.  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  HO  ward 

6-8994.  

OPERATING  SALES  YARDS  at  Visalia,  Fres- 
no, Hanford  and  Madera,  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Marketing  Assn.  serves  4,500  members. 
Country  order  service  sells  fat  cattle  for  feed- 
lot  operators  and  purchases  replacement  cattle 
for  members.  Sales  service  at  auction.  Patron- 
age refunds.  H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Visalia, 
Calif.  Phone  REdwood  4-6797. 
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Farm  Helps 


New  John  Deere  1010  row-crop 
utility  tractor  has  been  added  to 
the  John  Deere  line.  The  35  H.P. 
tractor  works  with  all  types  of 
drawn,  3-point,  and  PTO  tools,  in 
addition  to  front-mounted  culti- 
vators and  loaders.  Handles  2-and 
3-bottom  plows  and  2-  and  4-row 
front-mounted  cultivators.  Deere 
&  Co.,  Moline,  III. 


Sprayfoil  Spray  Gate  uses  low 
air  pressure  and  new  type  of  noz- 
zle for  spraying  beef  and  dairy 
cattle.  Spray  gate  is  transported 
on  2-wheeled  trailer  on  which  are 
mounted  the  fiberglass  tank, 
blower  and  gasoline  engine. 
Sprayfoil  Corp.,  222  W.  82nd  St., 
Minneapolis  20,  Minn. 


Controlled  Environment  hog 

building  provides  a  constant  lim- 
ited temperature  range  in  which 
to  raise  hogs.  Fully  insulated,  it  in- 
corporates a  forced  ventilation  sys- 
tem and  summer  foggers.  Doane 
Agricultural  Service,  St.  Louis 
8,  Mo. 


Automatic  Chute  Gate  called 
NO  -  BAK  allows  cattle  to  go 
through  chute  but  prevents  them 
from  backing  up.  The  two-inch- 
thick  gates  can  be  mounted  where 
there  are  upright  posts  in  the 
chute.  Livestock  Sprayer  Mfg. 
Co.,  765  Coleman  Ave.,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 


New  Rumen  Magnet    can  be 

swallowed  by  cattle  or  placed  in 
the  rumen  during  a  hardware  op- 
eration. Collects  metal  trash  and 
saves  animals  from  internal  bleed- 
ing, infection,  and  possible  death. 
Available  for  about  $2  from 
NASCO,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


M-C  Rotary  Scythe  combines 
power  -  driven  horizontal  rotor 
with  24  hinged,  scythe  blades,  a 
free-turning  roller,  and  an  ad- 
justable crimping  shield  for  new 
design  in  a  one-piece  mower  and 
conditioner.  Roller  bends  hay 
forward,  curved  scythe  blades 
clip  stems  at  their  base.  Price 
is  $1,050  FOB  Crystal  Lake,  111. 
For  free  literature  write:  The 
Mathews  Co.,  Box  MC-1,  Crystal 
Lake.  111. 
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Do  Wet  Hams  Dampen  Hog  Prices? 


TTSDA  PLANS  TO  RE-OPEN  the 
question  of  the  moisture  content 
of  smoked  hams  and  other  pork  prod- 
ucts in  a  series  of  public  meetings  in 
seven  major  cities  this  month,  an- 
nounces Secretary  Freeman. 

Last  December,  USDA  issued  an 
order  permitting  packers  and  meat 
processors  to  add  up  to  10%  moisture 
to  uncooked  smoked  hams  and  other 
smoked  pork  products.  The  order  has 
raised  a  storm  of  controversy  among 
hog  producers,  housewives  and  other 
consumer  groups  to  the  effect  that 
pork  consumers  are  "paying  ham 
prices  for  water!" 

Public  hearings  on  the  allowable 
moisture  content  of  hams  and  other 
pork  products  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
local  time  in  the  following  cities: 

City  Place  Date 

Philadelphia  U.  S.  Customs  House  April  27 

Atlanta  U.  S.  District  Court  May  1 

Chicago  U.  S.  Court  House  May  4 

Minneapolis  Federal  Courts  Bldg.  May  6 

Denver  U.  S.  Court  House  May  8 

Portland  U.  S.  Court  House  May  11 

Los  Angeles  U.  S.  Court  House  May  12 

Under  the  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
USDA  must  establish  standards  for 
meat  which  moves  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  Prior  to  the  De- 
cember order  the  finished  weight  of 
such  meat  products  could  not  exceed 
the  fresh  uncured  weight. 

What  am  a  ham?  On  today's  mar- 
ket, the  public  buys  just  plain  ham, 
and  Smithfield,  dry,  country-cured, 
smoked,  uncooked,  regular,  ready- 
to-eat,  tenderized,  ready-to-serve, 
fully-cooked  and  canned  hams. 

The  order  applying  to  10%  mois- 
ture content  affects  only  the  cook- 
before-eating  types  of  ham  and  such 
cured  pork  products  as  picnics,  shoul- 
ders, and  smoked  pork  chops.  To 
these  products,  enough  moisture  can 
now  be  added  legally  to  bring  their 
cured  weight  above  the  weight  of  the 
green  or  uncured  product.  Only 
Smithfield,  dry  and  country-cured 


hams  now  remain  free  from  watering 
as  their  cured  weights  are  below  their 
green  weights. 

Consumers  Reports,  the  watchdog 
magazine  for  consumer  quality,  terms 
USDA's  new  order  as  "the  Great  Ham 
Robbery,"  and  says  that  smoked  hams 
now  come  with  extra  water  pumped 
into  them  and  consumers  pay  for  the 
water  at  ham  prices. 

The  American  Meat  Institute  de- 
nies that  USDA  "sold  out"  to  meat 
packers  and  asserts  that  neither 
farmers  nor  consumers  are  being 
penalized  by  adding  moisture  to 
hams.  Before  the  new  regulation  was 
issued,  the  market  for  moist  ham  was 
reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  non- 
federally  inspected  plants.  Now  fed- 
erally inspected  packers  can  compete 
in  the  total  market  for  all  kinds  of 
hams. 

The  AMI  asserts  that  the  competi- 
tive price  system  for  hams  is  based 
on  the  price  of  green  hams  plus  costs 
of  production  and  that  on  a  per-pound 
basis,  the  cost  of  hams  with  10%  add- 
ed moisture  is  less  than  the  cooked 
ham  with  no  added  moisture. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  has 
taken  the  position  that  regulations  on 
moisture  content  should  not  be  en- 
forced but  that  ham  processors  be  re- 
quired to  indicate  the  extent  of  any 
added  moisture  prominently  on  the 
label  of  hams  sold.  The  National  Hog 
Farmer  editorially  asserts:  "Let's  Not 
Sell  Water  at  the  Ham  Counter!" 

Consumers  today,  of  course,  seem 
to  prefer  the  "moist"  ham  over  the 
"dry"  ham.  Whether  or  not  that  level 
should  be  10%  may  be  developed  at 
the  public  hearings.  Insofar  as  the 
hog  producer  is  concerned,  it  seems 
logical  that  the  addition  of  moisture 
to  ham  and  pork  products  denies  him 
a  portion  of  the  hog  market  because 
we  all  know  that  the  10th  hog  in  the 
lot  helps  to  set  the  price  on  the  other 
nine! 


Adopt  a  Marketing  Philosophy 


t^ARMERS  MUST  ADOPT  a  market- 
oriented  philosophy  in  addition  to 
the  production  -  oriented  philosophy 
that  has  been  fostered  for  generations, 
in  the  opinion  of  Kenneth  D.  Naden 
of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives.  A  market-oriented 
philosophy  consists  of  two  major  fac- 
tors. The  first  is  production  of  the 
right  or  most  salable  product  yield- 
ing the  highest  consumer  value.  Thus, 
it  follows  that  production  decisions 
are  in  reality  marketing  decisions. 

The  second  part  of  a  market- 
oriented  philosophy  is  the  skillful  and 
efficient  marketing  of  this  product 


after  it  has  been  harvested  or  grown. 
Skillful  marketing  is  professional 
marketing  —  handling  live  stock  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency and  least  waste  is  obtained. 

A  market-oriented  philosophy  will 
permit  farmers  to:  (1)  raise  the  value 
of  products  being  sold;  (2)  bargain 
effectively  with  large  buyers;  (3)  uti- 
lize vertical  integration  to  their  own 
advantage;  4)  create  and  coordinate 
effective  promotion  programs;  (5) 
strengthen  the  price  making  and  price 
discovery  system;  and  (6)  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  supply  manage- 
ment over  their  farm  products. 


How   About   Meat  Credit  Cards 


A  MERICANS  THINK  TWICE  be- 
fore  they  shell  out  more  than 
$1.25  for  an  impulse  item,  according 
to  a  study  of  buying  habits  con- 
ducted by  Armour  Research  Foun- 
dation. By  contrast,  the  "concern 
point"  during  the  1933  depression 
was  50! 

John  K.  Diederichs,  director  of 
techno-economics  research  for  the 
foundation,  asserts  that  Americans 
are  not  nearly  so  carefree  in  their 
spending  habits  as  their  friends  and 
neighbors  might  think. 

The  impulse  level  of  $1.25,  explains 
Diederichs,  is  related  to  an  average 
family  income  of  $5,600.  In  some 
wealthy  communities,  such  as  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois,  for  example,  the  im- 
pulse level  might  well  be  fifty  times 
that  figure. 


When  you  give  the  average  Ameri- 
can a  credit  card,  though,  his  buying 
ceiling  soars  about  100  times  above 
the  cash  impulse  level.  Thus,  he  starts 
calling  a  halt  on  credit  card  spending 
at  about  $125  on  the  average. 

Although  meat  is  not  an  "impulse" 
item  in  the  supermarket,  most  meat 
sales  will  fall  below  the  $1.25  level 
and  therefore  meat  sales  should  con- 
tinue to  be  good.  Maybe  we  could 
give  meat  sales  a  real  boost,  how- 
ever, by  issuing  special  meat  credit 
cards  which  would  allow  housewives 
a  $125  inducement  to  fill  their  freez- 
ers with  meat  and  put  a  lot  of  support 
under  the  market  for  live  stock 
prices. 
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THEY  WORK  HARDER  YOU  CAN 

TAKE  IT  EASIER ! 


THRIFTY 


CORVAIR  95 


'S 


Just  wheel  out  the 
produce  ...  let  live- 
stock walk  the  plank 
themselves.  This  work-saving,  time-saving  Rampside  model 
is  the  best  news  for  farmers  since  the  automatic  milker! 
While  you're  taking  it  easy,  Corvair  95's  are  working  hard, 
earning  more  and  requiring  less  maintenance  to  boot!  They'll 
carry  up  to  1,900  pounds  on  a  95-inch  wheelbase  and  are  as 
much  at  home  trailblazing  over  rough  and  rugged  backroads 
as  they  are  sailing  along  on  the  highway.  You  can  thank 
4-wheel  independent  suspension  for  that.  The  one-piece  body 
frame  is  made  to  order  for  off-the-road  punishment.  Plenty 
of  see-space  through  the  wide  windshield.  A  roomy,  comfort- 
able cab.  A  thrifty  air-cooled  rear  engine  that  never  uses 
water  or  antifreeze.  Any  way  you  look  at  them,  these  Corvair 
95's  spell  economy  and  long  life. 


WORK- 
PROVED 


CHEVROLETS 


When  it  comes  time  to  pass  out  blue 
ribbons  for  champion  trucks,  Chevy 
is  a  shoo-in.  They're  ideal  for  any  job 
iround  the  farm.  Hauling  formula  feed,  perishables  or  livestock,  makes  no 
I  iifference  what,  Chevrolet's  Independent  Front  Suspension  makes  every  ride 
easier— for  the  driver  and  on  the  load.  Easier  on  the  truck,  too.  Cuts  down 
;ire  abuse  and  needless  wear  and  tear  on  the  sheet  metal.  Put  a  Chevy  truck 
^X)  work  on  your  farm  (pickup,  stake,  whatever  you  need)  and  see  if  it  isn't  all 
>ve  say  and  more! . . .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


CHEVY  TRUCKS 

M  INDEPENDENT  SUSPENSION 
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LOWEST 


Easiest  to  buy  .  •  •  Savingest  to 
own!  That's  the  big  attraction 
of  the  popular  Massey-Ferguson 
35  Self -Propelled!  First,  its  low, 
low  price  makes  this  "8-footer" 
an  easy  step  up  to  faster,  more 
efficient  self-propelled  combin- 
ing. Second,  it's  engineered  to 
world-famous  standards  of  com- 
bine excellence — and  this  means 
big,  big  savings  in  many  ways. 
For  instance,  its  factory-sealed  bearings  cut  daily 
greasing,  add  years  of  trouble-free  use.  It  has  a 
rugged,  unitized,  welded  body.  It's  the  most  com- 
pact self-propelled  on  the  market — clears  any  8'  x  8' 
door!  It's  simple  to  operate.  Also  the  easiest  to  adjust 


SP 


ON  THE  MARKET! 


to  do  a  top  cleaning  job.  And  it 
can  harvest  dozens  of  crops!  In 
short,  the  MF  35  SP  saves  you 
time,  trouble  and  storage  space 
.  .  .  manhours,  labor  and  oper- 
ating costs.  But  best  savings 
of  all:  the  grain-saving  per- 
formance of  Massey-Ferguson's 
exclusive  "Balanced  Separa- 
tion." It  gets  you  more  bushels 
per  acre,  more  profit  per  crop! 
In  fact,  the  "35"  out-combines  many  bigger,  more 
costly  machines.  And  it's  available  with  your  choice 
of  time  payment  plans.  So,  if  you're  of  a  practical 
mind  to  go  self-propelled  this  year,  be  sure  to  see  the 
Massey-Ferguson  35 — lowest  priced  SP  you  can  buy! 


Look,  Compare...  Massey-Ferguson  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  Self -Propelled  Combines 
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•  Virus  Diseases  of  Cattle 

Xtnr.k  Qutlnnk  for  h,n« 


Hog  Pastures  are  Still  Popular 
Fertilizing  for  More  Grass 


Lowest-cost  way  to  chop  40  tons  per  hour 


McCormick®  No.  15  Field  Harvester  gives 
exceptional  wet  field  mobility 
plus  finer  cut  forage 

"Fast  chopper  that's  priced  right,"  farmers  say  when  they 
see  the  40-ton-per-hour  performance  of  the  low-cost  No. 
15  in  heavy  corn.  Owners  like  its  big  capacity  that's  60% 
greater  than  other  choppers  of  the  same  price. 

But  they  soon  find  that  the  compact  McCormick  No.  15 
excels  in  many  other  ways.  This  sturdy,  lightweight  field 
harvester  gets  into  muddy  fields  days  ahead  of  heavier, 
more  cumbersome  choppers  .  .  .  literally  "floats"  over 


Here's  the  No.  1  5  with  60-inch  cutter  bar.  You'll  make  short  work 
of  chopping  grass  silage  or  cutting  green  forage  for  drylot  feeding  with 
this  30-ton-per-hour  outfit.  Optional  sharpener  puts  razor  edge  on  cutter 
knives — right  on  the  machine! 


soft  ground  where  heavier  choppers  bog  down.  Farmers 
also  find  they  can  handle  the  light-running  No.  15  even 
with  a  2-3-plow  tractor! 

Another  thing  owners  like  is  the  finer-cut  forage  they 
get  with  the  No.  15.  Nine-knife,  cylinder-type  cutter 
head  slices  the  crop  9,000  times  a  minute  to  chop  finer 
than  XA  inch!  This  fine-cut  forage,  which  takes  up  less 
space,  lets  three  wagons  do  the  work  of  four  .  .  .  packs 
tighter  for  better  silage. 

Equip  the  No.  15  with  any  of  three  quick-change  har- 
vesting units:  (1)  row-crop  unit,  (2)  60-inch  cutter  bar, 
(3)  54-inch  hay  pickup.  You'll  be  surprised  how  quickly 
and  easily  one  man  can  switch  units.  It  takes  less  than 
10  minutes! 

You've  got  to  see  the  McCormick  No.  1  5  at  work  before  you 
fully  appreciate  its  amazing  chopping  performance.  Your  IH 
dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  in  your  field  whenever  you  say. 
Stop  in  .  .  .  get  the  facts  .  .  .  make  a  demonstration  date! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 
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FIRESTONE  TRANSPORHOO  TIRES 

cost  no  more,  wear  50%  longer  on  farm  trucks! 


That's  right— this  totally  new  tire  from  Firestone  costs 
no  more  than  conventional  farm  truck  tires,  yet  it  gives 
you  better  service  and  longer  life!  Eight  years  of  research 
and  more  than  109,000,000  test  miles  on  truck  fleets  and 
farms  everywhere  prove  it  brings  you  50%  more  original 
tread  mileage  and  much  greater  drive  wheel  traction,  too. 
And  that  means  for  every  two  miles  you've  expected  on 
your  present  truck  tires,  you'll  get  three  with  Transport- 
100  tires!  Here's  why: 

3-Rib  Broad-Center  tread  and  the  Transport-100  flatter  crown 
cut  down  uneven  wear  and  increase  grip  on  roads  and 
pavement,  wet  or  dry. 


Always  specify 


Stone  Guards  are  built  right  into  the  Transport-100  tread 
to  keep  tread  free  of  damaging  rocks  and  pebbles. 
Exclusive  Firestone  Rubber-X  stands  up  to  punishment  longer 
to  give  you  the  extra  years  of  wear. 
Exclusive  Shock- Fortified  Cord  in  the  Transport-100  takes  the 
rough  knocks  in  farm  hauling  of  all  kinds,  helps  tire 
resist  cracking  and  breaking. 

Firestone  Transport-100  tires  will  outpull  and  outlast  any 
conventional  truck  tire  made  for  all  kinds  of  farm  hauling! 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  anything  less?  Put  on  a  set  this 
week  at  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store.  Just  charge 
it  or  buy  on  easy  payday  terms.  •  Firestone  t.m. 


tires  on  new  trucks 


FIRST  IN  FARM  TIRE  NEEDS 

Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Robert  L.  Kleinwort   and  Elton  Sogaard 

had  been  fighting  pig  scours  and  weaning  set- 
backs for  a  long  time  without  too  much  success. 
Then  each  tried  nf-180.  Here  they  tell .  .  . 

How  an  nf-180  two-week  treatment 
stopped  scours  and  weaning  setbacks 


Shortly  after  weaning,  many  pigs 
seem  to  "roughen  up"  and  almost 
stand  still.  Newly  purchased 
feeder  pigs  are  often  hardest  hit. 
Scouring  usually  follows. 

You  can  cut  down  these  costly 
scours  setbacks  .  .  .  prime  pigs  for 
a  faster  trip  to  market  .  .  .  with 
nf-180.  nf-180  treats  scours  .  .  . 
helps  keep  pigs  slick-coated  and 
thrifty  right  through  weaning  and 
scouring  stress. 

Here's  what  you  do:  Ask  your 
feed  dealer  for  a  pig  ration  con- 
taining nf-180  to  provide  300 
grams  of  furazolidone  per  ton  of 
total  feed.  Use  this  nf-180  medi- 
cated feed  for  2  weeks.  When  you 
see  what  nf-180  can  do  for  wean- 
ers  and  feeder  pigs,  we  believe 
you'll  insist  on  nf-180  protection 
in  the  future. 

But  let's  see  what  users  them- 
selves say  about  this  nf-180  treat- 
ment. First,  a  tape-recorded  in- 
terview with  Robert  Kleinwort,  a 
St.  Ansgar,  Iowa,  feed  dealer: 

"I've  got  several  customers  who 
buy  feeder  pigs.  Of  course,  when 


you  bring  in  a  bunch  of  feeders 
that  have  been  shipped  around, 
they're  almost  sure  to  scour.  Now 
I  tell  my  customers  to  put  those 
pigs  on  an  nf-180  feed  as  soon  as 
they  get  them  into  the  feed  lot." 

How  does  it  work?  "Well,  I  had 
one  customer  that  used  to  lose 
about  10%  of  the  feeders  he 
bought ...  he  just  expected  it.  On 
his  last  bunch  of  500  feeders  he 
used  this  treatment,  and  he  told 
me  he  lost  only  3  pigs,"  Klein- 
wort said. 

Elton  Sogaard,  Clements,  Min- 
nesota . .  .  who  farrows  70  to  80 
sows  a  year  .  .  .  says:  "Three  sea- 
sons ago  I  was  having  a  winter 
scours  problem.  I  was  losing  pigs 
and  the  medication  I  was  using 
didn't  seem  to  hold  the  scours 
down  too  much.  Then  my  feed 
man  recommended  nf-180  at 
weaning.  I  didn't  lose  any  pigs 
out  of  that  nf-180-fed  bunch  and 
there  was  no  scouring.  Since  then 
I've  used  nf-180  to  head  off  scours 
losses. 

"Sure  nf-180  costs  money,  but 


anything  that  keeps  pigs  growing 
is  cheap  in  the  long  run.  Look  at 
it  this  way:  Pigs  that  go  thru  2 
weeks  of  scouring  stress  during 
the  first  8  weeks  are  going  to  take 
you  6  weeks  longer  to  get  to  mar- 
ket. At  least,  that's  been  my  ex- 
perience." 

Try  this  nf-180  plan 

Your  feed  dealer  is  the  man  to  see. 
He  can  supply  a  ration  containing 
nf-180  with  the  300-gram-per-ton 
level  of  furazolidone.  Feed  this  for  2 
weeks  at  weaning  time.  See  for  your- 
self how  this  medicated  ration  car- 
ries pigs  through  the  weaning- stress 
and  scours-threat  period. 

And  for  your  next  farrowings,  plan 
to  head  off  scours  problems  by  feed- 
ing brood  sows  on  the  nf-180  "treat 
the  sow  to  protect  the  pigs"  plan.  See 
your  dealer  about  both  plans.  If  he 
can't  supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  along  with  your  own. 
We'll  see  that  you  both  get  full 
details. 

HESS  &  CLARK 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 

Division  of  Richardson. Merrell  inc. 
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ARTHRITIS 


ARTHRITIC 
HAND 


Research  at  SPEARS  has  opened 
the  door  to  health  for  thousands  of 
sufferers  who  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve there  was  no  help  for  their 
arthritic  and  rheumatic  agonies. 
If  YOU  are  interested  in  the  treat- 
ment that  has  released  so  many 
from  the  bondage  of  pain  and  in- 
validism, write  for  our  free  litera- 
ture; and  see  your  local  chiropractor. 

Spears  Chiropractic  Hospital 

DeP*-  NLP5  Denver  20,  Colorado 


Hi 

OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood night's  sleepand the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


WE'VE  HEARD  ABOUT  heavens 
for  hogs  and  horses  and  now 
know  that  there's  such  a  place  for 
sheep.  It's  about  10,000  feet  up  in  the 
beautiful  Cucharas  Pass  of  southern 
Colorado  where  photographer  Bob 
Taylor  found  Charlene  Mayer  snug- 
gling with  her  pet  lamb. 

Lamb  raisers  saddened  by  poor 
markets  this  year  might  say  that 
"pets"  are  about  all  lambs  are  good 
,for  nowadays.  But  optimists  say 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  the  indus- 
try that  the  swapping  of  half-truths 
for  new  ideas  won't  cure.  For  ex- 
ample, instead  of  the  premise  that 
every  midwestern  farm  should  have 
sheep  as  a  sideline  but  not  as  a  major 
source  of  income,  why  shouldn't  there 
be  fewer  producers  concentrating  on 
sheep?  Such  a  system  might  fill  meat 
market  trays  the  year  around  with 
lean-type  lamb  priced  competitively 
with  poultry  and  other  meats — some- 
thing that  more  and  more  people  are 
saying  must  come  to  pass  if  sheepmen 
are  ever  to  enjoy  their  own  heaven. 
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"We  saved  21/o 

in  feed  cost  per  100  lbs. 
of  gain  with  our 

HARVESTORE 

mechanized  storage  and 
feeding  system" 


Say  THOMAS  NOWERS  (owner) 
and  LEONARD  MOENS  (operator) 
Atkinson,  Illinois 

Study  of  unusual  banker-tenant 
farm  operation  also  shows 
61%  GREATER  RETURN  OVER 
FEED  COST 


Such  benefits  are  usual  with  a  HARVESTORE  mechanized 
storage  and  feeding  system.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have 
achieved  benefits  similar  to  those  reported  by  Mr.  Nowers 
and  Mr.  Moens.  But  their  farm  operation  is  unusual  in 
two  interesting  ways. 

First,  Mr.  Nowers  is  not  only  a  farm  owner  but  also  a 
banker.  So  when  he  studied  the  effect  of  adding  two 
20  x  50  foot  HARVESTORE  units  to  his  operation,  he  em- 
phasized return  on  investment — a  measure  not  often  applied 
by  other  farmers. 

Second,  the  HARVESTORE  system  is  a  joint  invest- 
ment by  owner  and  operator.  Their  study  showed  that  a 
HARVESTORE  system  is  a  highly  profitable  investment— 
even  when  the  benefits  are  split  two  ways.  The  complete 
results  of  the  study  are  shown  at  right. 

Speaking  as  both  a  farmer  and  a  banker,  Mr.  Nowers 
reports,  "A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  feed  livestock  without 
a  HARVESTORE,  and  he  cannot  invest  in  anything  more 
secure.  With  a  HARVESTORE,  a  farmer  can  operate  a 
continuous  feeding  program  throughout  the  summer,  gain- 
ing several  additional  months  of  ideal  feeding  weather.  And 
he  can  harvest  and  store  crops  at  peak  nutritional  value." 

Reap  the  profitable  benefits  of  HARVESTORE  "oxygen- 
free"  storage  and  automatic  bottom  unloading  on  your  farm. 
For  the  full  story,  return  the  coupon  below. 


1959 

1960 

Difference 

No.  of  cattle  sold 

143 

156 

+  13 

Lbs.  of  beef  produced 

89,259 

134,854 

+  45,595 

Bu.  of  corn  fed  to  cattle 

1 1 ,438 

11,931 

+  493 

Protein  supplement  purchased 

$2,316.62 

$1,764.40 

—$552.22 

Cost  of  100  lbs.  of  gain 

$  18.06 

$  14.25 

—$  3.81 

Return  on  investment  (tenant) 

13.59% 

Return  on  investment  (owner) 

9.08% 

Return  per  $100  feed  cost 

$  126.00 

$  204.00 

+  $  78.00 

Bu.  of  corn  purchased 

3,790 

4,356 

+  566 

No.  of  hogs  sold 

219 

324 

+  105 

Lbs.  of  pork  produced 

60,050 

77,000 

+  16,950 

The  Nowers'  farm  uses  two  20  x  50  foot  HARVESTORE  units.  The  first  was  added 
in  1958  for  storing  and  feeding  high  moisture  shelled  corn,  the  second  in  1959  for 
haylage  and  corn  silage.  According  to  Mr.  Nowers,  "The  only  difference  between 
1959  and  1960  was  two  fillings  of  one  HARVESTORE  with  haylage. This  required 
three  cuttings  of  50  acres  of  alfalfa  and  produced  45,595  pounds  of  beef.  At  25c 
per  pound,  this  amounted  to  $11,399  or  $228  return  per  acre.  The  additional  493 
bushels  of  corn  were  offset  by  the  $552.22  less  protein  supplement  purchased." 


A.  O.  SMITH 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 
A.  O.  Smith  International  S.  A.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

START  YOUR  HARVESTORE  PROGRAM  NOW! 

Don't  let  financing  hold  up  your  starting  a 
HARVESTORE  program  for  increased  profits.  If 
local  financing  is  unavailable,  your  dealer  will  be 
happy  to  present  the  outstanding  A.  O.  SMITH 
HARVESTORE  PURCHASE  PLAN. 


A.  O.  Smith,  Harvestore  Products,  Inc.  H-1G4 
Dept.  NLP-61,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Please  send  me: 

□  HARVESTORE  Farm  Profit  Plan         □  "On  the  Farm"  and  College  Feeding  Tests 

□  HARVESTORE  Feedlot  Plans  Book    □  Bulletin  on  HARVESTORE  High  Moisture  Corn 
□  Bulletin  on  HARVESTORE  Haylage. 


NAME. 


%  TOWN. 


 RFD. 


I  COUNTY 
I 


.STATE. 


□  I  am  a  student. 


HIDDEN  LIVE  STOCK  LOSSES  are 

costing  producers  an  estimated  $50 
million  annually,  reports  Livestock 
Conservation,  Inc.  A  major  share  of 
these  losses  represent  dead,  or  crip- 
pled animals  or  bruised  carcasses  as 
a  result  of  poor  management  of  live 
stock  en  route  from  farm  to  market. 
Avoid  these  faulty  practices  in  han- 
dling cattle: 

Moving  cattle  too  fast. 

Crowding  cattle  against  posts, 
sharp  corners  or  other  obstructions. 
( Nearly  half  of  all  bruises  occur  in 
the  hip  region). 

Hauling,  yarding,  or  driving  mixed 
ages  and  sexes  and  horned  with  horn- 
less cattle. 

Unsafe  or  inadequate  holding  or 
unloading  facilities. 

Overcrowding  in  trucks  or  holding 
pens. 

Gate  sorting. 

Sadistic  abuse  with  stub  whip,  club, 
cane  or  by  kicking. 

Unnecessary  noise  or  movements 
with  nervous  animals. 

In  the  case  of  hogs,  most  injuries 
are  caused  by: 

Poor  sorting  or  holding  pens  and 
loading  chutes  at  the  farm. 

Overloading;  mixed  or  unparti- 
tioned  loads. 

Unsatisfactory  bedding  (use  sand 
in  summer;  straw  in  winter)  to  avoid 
slippery  footing. 

High  temperatures  and  humidity. 
(A  hog  with  a  wet  belly  is  a  live  hog 
all  the  way  to  market.) 

Plain  unnecessary  abuse  of  hogs. 

FARM  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES  hit  a 

new  high  in  1960,  reports  USDA. 
Taxes  levied  in  1959  amounted  to 
SI. 2  billion — an  increase  of  8%  over 
the  previous  year.  Tax  per  acre  of 
farm  land  rose  from  an  average  of 
$1.03  in  1958  to  $1.11  in  1959.  Taxes 
were  higher  in  48  states  (Hawaii  and 
Alaska  were  not  available),  ranging 
from  a  20.1%  increase  in  West  Vir- 
ginia to  a  1.6%  increase  in  Virginia. 


In  13  states,  taxes  went  up  more 
than  10%;  22  states  varied  between 
5  and  10 To.  Fewer  than  10  states  had 
less  than  5%  increases.  Taxes  per 
acre  of  farm  land  varied  from  100  in 
New  Mexico  to  $9.15  per  acre  in  New 
Jersey.  In  14  states,  farmers  paid  $2 
an  acre;  in  10  states  between  $1  and 
$2;  and  in  24  states  less  than  $1. 
Three-fourths  of  these  tax  payments 
were  spent  by  local  governments  to 
finance  schools,  highways  and  wel- 
fare. 

THE  LOWLY  FUNGUS  may  chal- 
lenge the  live  stock  industry  of  the 
future  in  supplying  the  protein  needs 
of  expanding  human  population. 
Fungal  tissue  is  32%  protein  as  com- 
pared with  the  22%  protein  in  most 
meat.  In  his  laboratory  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Dr.  William  D.  Gray  is 
growing  fungi  and  using  micro- 
organisms to  convert  carbohydrates 
into  protein. 

Dr.  Gray  takes  6  lbs.  of  crude  sugar, 
a  few  inexpensive  salts  and  minerals 
and  in  four  days  harvests  a  crop  of 
fungi  containing  a  pound  of  protein. 
Fungi  is  an  excellent  protein  supple- 
ment for  live  stock  feed,  but  in  a 
pinch  it  could  be  used  as  protein 


steaks  or  sandwiches  to  supply  the 
needs  of  humans.  Dr.  Gray  grows 
fungi  in  five-gallon  bottles;  it  could 
be  easily  grown  in  10,000  gallon  tanks. 

Actually,  the  production  of  meat 
protein  by  cattle  is  inefficient.  For 
example,  the  3,800  pounds  of  grain  in 
an  acre  of  corn  contain  2,100  pounds 
of  carbohydrates  and  261  pounds  of 
protein.  If  this  acre  of  corn  is  fed  to 
beef  cattle  you  end  up  with  only  79 
pounds  of  protein.  Convert  this  acre 
of  grain  to  fungus  and  you  come  up 
with  fungal  tissue  containing  660 
pounds  of  protein,  which,  if  fed  to 
cattle  results  in  about  200  pounds  of 
meat  protein. 

YOU  CAN  ADD  $100  MORE  to  your 
income  each  year  by  spending  one 
hour  each  month  in  keeping  accurate 
records  of  your  farm  business.  Your 
farm  record  book  should  contain 
forms  for  entering  expenses,  re- 
ceipts, depreciation  schedules,  inven- 
tories for  beginning  and  ending  of 
each  year,  physical  production  of  the 
business  during  the  year,  and  a  sys- 
tematic farm  business  analysis  or 
summary  sheet. 

The  hour  you  spend  each  month  to 
keep  accurate  records  can  increase 
your  farm  income  from  5  to  10%,  re- 
ports Bjorne  Naaden,  economist, 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
These  records  will  result  in  better 
tax  management,  easier  credit  terms, 
control  over  expenses  and  help  de- 
termine the  strong  and  weak  points 
of  your  farm  operation. 

TOTAL  MARKET  BASKET  COST  of 

farm  foods  bought  by  consumers 
amounted  to  $1,051  in  1960,  reports 
USDA.  In  this  total  was  $275.33  for 
meat  products  which  supplied  178 
pounds  of  the  total  1,488  pounds  of 
food  consumed  by  each  person.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  accounted  for  $237.29; 
poultry  and  eggs  $90.29;  bakery  and 
cereal  products  $164.51;  fats  and  oils 
$40.74;  and  miscellaneous  items 
$43.97. 

EARLY  CUTTING  OF  HAY  can  put 

more  dollars  in  your  pocket  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Customary  hay- 
making on  the  average  farm  results 
in  hay  with  only  47%  TDN  as  com- 
pared with  72%  TDN  for  early  cut- 
ting. If  hay  is  worth  $20  a  ton,  the 
72%  TDN  hay  is  worth  $35  a  ton. 
Consider  the  comparison  of  feed 
values  for  hay  cut  at  different  stages 
of  maturity  as  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Feed  Protein 
Value  Content 
Bloom  Cutting  Per  he- 

Stage  Date    Ton  gumes  Grass 

Pre-Bloom  June  1  $35  18.7%  13.5% 
Bud  June  15  $32  14.5  10.0 

Bloom  July    1  $28  10.2  6.7 

Mature  July  15  $20    6.4%  3.7% 

Cutting  alfalfa  at  the  early  bloom 
or  one-tenth  bloom  stage  provides  a 
good  balance  between  high  yield  and 
high  protein  content.  Leaves,  which 
provide  most  of  the  feeding  value, 
begin  to  drop  off  soon  after  one-tenth 
bloom  stage.  A  poor  job  of  hay-mak- 
ing may  leave  the  feeding  value  of 
25  bushels  of  corn  in  the  field  for 
every  acre  of  alfalfa  harvested. 


A  BANK-CHARGE-ACCOUNT  plan 
designed  to  provide  food  buyers 
with  all  the  advantages  of  cash-and- 
carry  operations  has  been  launched 
by  300  California  food  stores.  Cus- 
tomers do  not  pay  for  their  bank 
credit  cards  which  can  be  used  for 
food  purchases.  And,  if  they  pay  their 
bills  within  25  days,  the  bank  levies 
no  service  charge.  After  25  days,  the 
bank  charges  1 V2  %  monthly  on  the 
unpaid  balance. 

Food  customers  like  the  conven- 
ience of  a  summary  of  food  purchases 
at  the  end  of  the  month;  the  freedom 
to  shop  without  cash;  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  price  specials 
when  they  might  be  short  of  cash; 
and  fewer  checks  to  write.  There  are 
more  than  27,000  retail  and  food 
stores  participating  in  this  charge- 
account  plan  operated  by  a  large 
California  bank.  Some  2  million  fam- 
ilies hold  the  bank's  credit  cards 
which  are  now  available  for  food  pur- 
chases. 

U.  S.  FARM  POPULATION  stands  at 
the  record  low  of  15,635,000  or  8.7% 
of  the  national  total  population  — 
about  the  same  as  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  new  estimate  chops  25% 
off  of  previous  Census  estimates  of 
farm  population.  If  figures  had  been 
prepared  with  methods  used  in  the 
past,  the  1960  figure  for  farm  popula- 
tion would  have  been  20.8  million 
or  11.3%. 

WHAT  RATION  MAKES  a  champion 
steer?  First,  you  must  start  with 
a  superior  animal.  Then  with  proper 
care,  management  know-how,  and 
good  feed  the  steer  may  win  a  purple 
ribbon  for  you.  Here's  the  ration  used 
by  Bill  Bennett,  Jr.,  herdsman  at 
Washington  State  University  for  fit- 
ting champion  steers: 


Rolled  barley 

20  lbs. 

Rolled  corn 

20  lbs. 

Rolled  oats 

20  lbs. 

Whole  barley 

13  lbs. 

Beet  pulp,  dried  molasses 

4  lbs. 

Wheat  bran 

6  lbs. 

Commercial  supplement 

8  lbs. 

Linseed  oil  meal  pellets 

8  lbs. 

Salt 

1  lbs. 

The  whole  barley  is 

prepared  by 

adding  water  at  the  rate  of  2  to  2Vz 
gallons  to  each  gallon  of  dry  barley 
and  cooking  until  the  kernels  are 
thoroughly  swelled.  (So  you  can 
squash  them  between  thumb  and 
forefinger).  Then  the  whole  barley 
is  mixed  with  the  balance  of  the  ra- 
tion on  a  dry  matter  basis  in  the  rate 
indicated  (13  lbs.).  As  steers  ap- 
proached show  finish,  the  ration  was 
changed  by  decreasing  the  rolled  bar- 
ley by  7  lbs.  and  increasing  the  rolled 
oats  by  5  lbs.  and  wheat  bran  by  2 
lbs.  Each  steer  also  receives  4  lbs. 
daily  of  a  nurse  cow  milk  replacer. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  FARMER  receive 
for  his  products?  USDA  figures  that 
the  farmer  gets  380  of  each  $1  spent 
for  food;  2.4tf  for  each  260  box  of 
cereal;  620  of  each  $1  spent  for  Choice 
grade  beef;  110  for  oranges  in  a  26^ 
can  of  frozen  orange  juice;  2.30  for  the 
wheat  in  a  200  loaf  of  bread;  lltf  from 
a  250  quart  of  milk.  He  gets  290  for 
the  cotton  in  a  man's  $4  shirt  and  250 
stumpage  for  each  $1  worth  of  pine 
lumber  produced  from  farm  woodlots. 


LARGE  FARM  OPERATORS  prefer 
to  ship  their  live  stock  to  a  termi- 
nal market,  whereas  small  farm  op- 
erators prefer  an  auction  market  in 
a  study  of  marketing  preferences  con- 
ducted by  Oklahoma  State  University. 
The  major  reasons  why  farmers  pre- 
fer terminal  markets  are:  Large  and 
good  market;  always  get  a  better 
price.  Their  dislikes  are:  Too  distant; 
more  expensive;  sales  are  too  slow. 

Farmers  who  prefer  auctions  do  so 
because  of  convenience,  competitive 
buying,  good  markets,  more  economi- 
cal outlet  for  odd  lots.  They  dislike 
auctions  because:  Don't  receive  top 
price  especially  for  fat  stock;  traders 
influence  sales;  auctions  are  unsteady 
and  not  competitive  enough. 

FARMERS  AND  RANCHERS  have 
planted  7,750,000  acres  of  trees  un- 
der the  government  soil  conservation 
program,  38,940  miles  of  field  wind- 
breaks, 8,276,000  rods  of  hedgerows, 
and  provided  improvements  and  pro- 
tection for  68  million  acres  of  wood- 
lands, the  USDA  has  reported. 


NEW  CONCENTRATED  FERTILIZ- 

ers  are  on  the  way.  One  you'll  be 
hearing  more  about  is  a  non-burning 
granulated  type  derived  from  a  se- 
ries of  new  phosphorus-containing 
compounds.  Developed  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Research  Depart- 
ment of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  plants 
will  actually  grow  in  the  fertilizer 
without  soil.  Studies  in  plant  growth 
and  pesticides  programs  of  poten- 
tially great  importance  to  farmers 
are  also  being  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale  at  Grace's  new  $6  million  Wash- 
ington (D.C.)  Research  Center. 

AGRICULTURAL  PESTS  DESTROY 

much  that  man  wants  and  needs, 
despite  the  big  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  pest  control  techni- 
ques. Each  year  various  insects  de- 
stroy about  12%  of  agriculture's  total 
output  plus  14  billion  board  feet  of 
lumber,  or  enough  wood  to  build  1.3 
million  new  homes.  Weeds  result  in 
an  annual  $4  billion  crop  loss;  plant 
diseases  $3  billion.  Rats  and  rodents 
are  responsible  for  losses  of  $1  and  $2 
billion  annually. 

PUSH  BUTTON  FARMING  is  not 

here  yet,  but  automated  feedlots  are 
springing  up  like  mushrooms,  points 
out  Roy  Van  Arsdall,  University- of 
Illinois.  Many  cattle  feeders  are  find- 
ing that  it  is  expensive  to  have  ma- 
chines stand  idle  for  6  to  8  months  a 
year,  so  when  you  automate  it  must 
be  the  right  combination. 

Unloading  silage  by  hand  from  an 
upright  silo  is  hard  work.  Even  so,  if 
labor  is  figured  at  $1  an  hour,  nearly 
350  beef  cattle  are  needed  to  justify] 
an  unloader  for  corn  silage.  If  labor 
costs  $2  an  hour,  the  unloader  starts' 
paying  for  itself  with  150  cattle.  Handl 
feeding  is  the  cheapest  method  fori 
herds  of  less  than  50  head.  If  you're 
building  a  new  feedlot  though,  a  me-1 
chanized  bunker  will  pay  for  itself 
with  50  head. 

The  self-unloading  wagon  is  the 
best  bet  for  the  average  cattle  feedeii 
who  wants  to  mechanize.  It  fits  irJ 
well  with  feedlot  and  pasture  pro-i 
grams.  The  wagon  starts  to  lose  its! 
advantage  with  herds  over  200  headt 
If  it  frees  the  operator  for  other  work  I 
the  self-unloading  wagon  is  the  lest, 
expensive  method  up  to  500  head. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK   MAGAZINE:   3   YEARS    FOR    $1    OR    6   YEARS    FOR  $2. 


Why  Lamb  Prices 
Took  a  Nosedive 


More  Texas  yearlings,  a  large  early 
lamb  crop,  holding  back  of  old  crop  lambs, 
and  liquidation  of  ewe  lambs  all  were 
factors  in  the  surprise  heavy 


marketings. 


Br  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


JANUARY  THROUGH  APRIL, 
cattle  slaughter  and  beef  produc- 
tion were  both  3%  larger  than  in 
1960.  Calf  slaughter  was  down  2% 
and  veal  production  was  4%  lower. 
Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  and  lamb 
and  mutton  production  were  both  up 
11%.  Hog  slaughter  was  down  9%, 
and  pork  production  was  down  7%. 

Total  meat  production  under  fed- 
eral inspection  was  up  1%  compared 
with  last  year.  The  lower  prices  for 
red  meats  can  be  attributed  to  larger 
supplies  and  to  the  recession.  In  many 
markets,  unemployment  has  risen  to 
the  point  where  red  meat  prices  are 
forced  lower. 

Since  December,  lamb  prices  have 
been  the  lowest  in  15  years!  Instead 
of  the  usual  seasonal  price  increase 
between  winter  and  spring,  prices 
held  steady,  then  weakened  in  late 
April,  with  Choice  lambs  averaging 
$17  to  $18  at  Chicago.  Last  year, 
Choice  lamb  prices  increased  from 
$13  in  December  to  $22  in  mid-spring. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  lamb  prices  from  a  year 
ago:  (1)  lower  cattle  prices,  (2)  an 
increase  in  lamb  and  mutton  output, 
and  (3)  lower  pelt  prices.  The  price 
of  cattle  is  an  important  determinant 
of  lamb  prices.  Lamb  prices  tend  to 
vary  directly  with  cattle  prices,  al- 
though in  recent  years  lamb  prices 
have  trended  lower  relative  to  cattle 
prices.  The  per  capita  demand  for 
lamb  has  declined. 

Lamb,  Mutton  Output  Up  11% 

The  11%  increase  in  lamb  and  mut- 
ton production  (up  20%  in  March  and 
April  over  a  year  ago)  is  the  reason 
our  price  forecasts  on  lambs  have 
been  too  high.  Some  increase  was  an- 
ticipated but  not  enough  to  have  such 
a  demoralizing  effect.  According  to 
the  USDA's  January  Livestock  In- 
ventory Report,  slightly  fewer  lambs 
were  on  feed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
Texas  did  report  substantially  more 
wethers  on  farms  than  a  year  ago, 
but  the  reduction  in  lambs  on  feed 
about  offset  this  increase. 

In  the  spring,  lamb  marketings  are 
a  composite  of  late  fed  lambs,  early 
spring  lambs  and  Texas  marketings 
of  yearlings.  The  USDA  reported  in 
March  that  the  number  of  early  lambs 
in  the  principal  early  lamb  produc- 
ing states  was  4%  above  a  year  ago. 
(This  report  also  gave  the  number  of 
larnbs  on  feed  on  March  1  in  7  major 
feeding  states.  However,  this  is  a  new 
series  and  comparable  data  is  not 
available  for  last  year.) 

The  number  of  early  lambs  in  Cali- 


fornia was  estimated  to  be  1,261,000, 
up  9rc  over  last  year.  Milder  than 
normal  temperatures  were  favorable 
for  development  of  early  lambs.  The 
percentage  of  early  lambs  in  slaugh- 
ter flesh  is  expected  to  be  higher  than 
last  year.  In  Texas,  an  estimated 
892,000  early  lamb  crop  represented 
a  5%  increase.  With  moisture  abun- 
dant and  prospects  for  a  good  supply 
of  spring  grass,  peak  marketings  from 
Texas  were  expected  to  be  a  little 
earlier  this  year. 

Many  Feeders  Held  Lambs 

The  unexpected  heavy  marketing 
of  lambs  this  year,  particularly  in 
March  and  April,  can  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  increase  in  Texas 
yearlings,  the  rapid  development  of 
a  large  early  lamb  crop,  and  some 
delay  in  marketing  of  old  crop  lambs. 

Lower  lamb  prices  earlier  this  year 
caused  many  lamb  feeders  to  hold 


their  lambs.  Weights  increased  as 
these  lambs  were  held.  Extremely 
heavy  lambs  resulted.  These  heavy 
lambs,  when  marketed,  helped  to 
drive  prices  still  lower.  Meat  mer- 
chandisers report  real  trouble  in  find- 
ing outlets  for  lambs  which  yield 
heavy  retail  cuts. 

The  reasons  given  above  do  not  ex- 
plain all  of  the  increase  in  market- 
ings. Evidently,  there  has  been  some 
liquidation  of  ewe  lambs  that  would 
normally  have  been  held  back  for  re- 
placement. 

Liquidation  has  been  underway  in 
the  Native  states  since  1959,  but  in 
the  West  (including  Texas  and  South 
Dakota)  a  build-up  has  been  under- 
way since  1957.  Between  January  1, 
1960,  and  January  1,  1961,  the  num- 
ber of  ewes  on  farms  in  the  Native 
states  declined  3%  and  the  number 
in  the  West  increased  2%.  However, 
the  number  of  ewe  lambs  declined  in 
both  areas,  down  4%  in  the  Native 
states  and  down  14%  in  the  West. 

Texas  Lambs  to  Taper  Off 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1961, 
prices  on  lamb  pelts  were  about  50% 
lower  than  the  year  before.  No.  1 
packer  shearlings  at  Chicago  aver- 
aged $1  lower.  This  has  reduced  live- 
weight  lamb  prices  by  an  equivalent 
amount. 

In  June,  the  South  Central  States, 
the  South  Atlantic  States  and  Texas 
will  be  major  sources  of  the  lamb 
supply.  In  the  South  Central  and 
South  Atlantic  States,  the  lamb  crop 
will  be  smaller  than  last  year.  But  in 
Texas,  the  early  lamb  crop  was  up 
5%.  The  earlier  than  usual  movement 
of  Texas  lambs,  which  put  pressure 
on  the  April  market,  should  mean 
that  Texas  marketings  of  fat  lambs 
will  taper  off  sharply  in  June.  Lamb 
marketings  from  California  will  be 
all  but  completed  by  June. 

In  July-September,  the  fat  lamb 
supply  is  largely  from  the  Native 
states  where  ewe  numbers  are  down 
about  3%. 

Last  year,  prices  on  Choice  spring 
lambs  at  Chicago  reached  a  peak  of 
$23  and  then  declined  to  $19  in  Sep- 
tember. Considering  the  lower  cattle 
prices,  lamb  prices  are  expected  to 
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HPHIS  CHART  SHOWS  the  relation- 
ship  between  slaughter  of  steers  and 
heifers  and  the  price  of  Choice  steers  in 
1960  and  the  first  part  of  1961.  Slaughter 
for  the  remainder  of  1961  was  forecast 
based  on  the  April  1  Cattle  and  Calves 
on  Feed  Report. 

The  weight  breakdown  of  steers  and 
heifers  on  feed  and  the  normal  rate  of 
gain   and   slaughter   weights    were  con- 


sidered in  making  this  forecast.  Monthly 
slaughter  of  steers  and  heifers  was  con- 
verted to  a  per  slaughter  day  basis.  This 
is  only  indicative  of  the  probable  pattern 
of  steer  and  heifer  slaughter.  As  can  be 
seen,  the  rate  of  marketing  is  expected 
to  taper  off  between  the  second  and  third 
quarter  and  then  level  off  or  pick  up 
some  late  in  the  year.  June,  1961,  slaugh- 
ter is  expected  to  be  above  a  year  ago. 


Cattle:  Steady, 
$24-$25  on  Choice 
Steers. 


Hogs:  Steady  to 
strong,  $18  cwt.on 
barrows  and  gilts. 


Lambs:  Higher, 
$19-$20  on  Choice 
spring  lambs. 


remain  below  last  year's  levels,  at 
least  through  early  summer.  With  the 
prospect  that  lamb  slaughter  in  June- 
September  should  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  Choice  spring  lamb 
prices  at  Chicago  should  be  near  $20 
in  June,  dropping  to  $17  to  $18  by 
September. 

Price  stability  continued  into  early 
May  as  medium  weight  butchers 
fluctuated  between  $17  and  $18  at 
Chicago.  Except  for  a  dip  late  last 
August  and  early  September,  hog 
prices  have  held  close  to  this  level  for 
the  past  year.  Prices  on  hams  have 
declined,  but  price  increases  on  Bos- 
ton butts,  picnics,  and  lard  have  been 
offsetting  factors. 

Hog  slaughter  in  1961  has  been  9% 
below  the  year  before,  about  in  line 
with  expectations.  Slaughter  will  de- 
cline seasonally  in  June  and  July,  but 
with  demand  somewhat  lower  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter  months 
prices  are  not  expected  to  rise  much 
above  the  $18  level.  Look  for  June 
prices  on  butchers  at  about  $18, 
steady  to  strong  relative  to  May 
levels. 

Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed 


1960 

1961 

1,000 

1,000 

% 

Head 

Head 

Change 

All  Cattle,  Calves 

6,671 

7,051 

+  5 

Steers 

Under  500# 

238 

247 

+  4 

50O-699# 

1,276 

1,418 

+11 

700-899# 

1,413 

1,333 

—  6 

900-1099# 

1,408 

1,461 

+  4 

1100  and  over 

356 

477 

+34 

Heifers 

Under  500# 

225 

228 

+  1 

500-699# 

946 

1,024 

+  8 

700-899# 

584 

550 

—  6 

900  and  over 

176 

229 

+30 

On  April  1  there  were  7  million 
head  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in 
the  26  major  feeding  states.  This  was 
5%  higher  than  last  year.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  increase  in  number  on 
feed  this  past  April  over  a  year 
earlier  was  in  cattle  weighing  900 
pounds  and  over. 

The  Western  States  had  9%  more 
on  feed  compared  with  3%  more  in 
the  Corn  Belt.  California,  the  leading 
Western  state,  had  a  16%  increase 
over  1960.  Colorado,  the  second  rank- 
ing Western  state,  was  1%  higher. 
Arizona,  third  in  the  West,  showed  a 
21%  increase. 

As  in  1960,  in  the  26  states,  70%  of 
the  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  on  April 
1  were  steers  and  steer  calves,  29% 
were  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  and 
1%  were  cows  and  others. 

The  table  shows  the  changes  in 
numbers  on  feed  in  the  different 
weight  groups  for  steers  and  for 
heifers.  The  large  percentage  increase 
for  steers  was  in  the  heaviest  weight 
group.  This  group  did  not  have  as 
many  cattle  as  the  three  lighter 
groups  so  the  significance  is  not  as 
great  as  the  percentage  might  indi- 
cate. The  lightest  and  the  900  to  1,100- 
pound  groups  of  steers  each  had  4% 
more  than  in  1960.  The  500  to  700- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twelve) 


It's  All  in  the  Cross! 


European-type  beef  crossbreds  are  making 
fine  records  on  ranches  and  in  feedlots. 
They  outperform  the  purebreds  every  time. 


By  George  A.  Montgomery 


YOU  CAN  MARK  down  the  next 
10  years  as  the  decade  of  the 
crossbred  beef  steer! 
He  didn't  arrive  in  numbers  as 
early  as  crossbred  market  hogs,  cross- 
bred sheep  and  crossbred  broilers. 
But  he  is  here  now,  and  he's  just  as 
big  an  improvement  over  purebreds 
as  these  other  crosses.  He's  a  fortu- 
nate addition  to  the  group  of  hardy, 
fast -growing,  quick -finishing  meat 
animals  that  will  be  needed  in  com- 
ing years  to  supply  food  for  the  na- 
tion's expanding  population. 

This  crossbred,  however,  may  not 
be  the  kind  you're  thinking  about. 
He  will  not  trace  back  to  the  humped 
cattle  from  India.  He  will  be  a  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  of  five  Euro- 
pean breeds — Angus,  Charollais,  Gal- 
loway, Hereford  and  Shorthorn  —  to 
list  them  alphabetically. 

Such  crosses  will  have  the  confor- 
mation, when  fat,  to  meet  standards 
set  for  Choice  and  Prime  carcasses. 
They  will  be  the  type  needed  to  push 
crossbreds  to  ranges  of  the  north  and 
west,  and  to  feedlots  of  the  Corn  Belt. 

Brahman-type  crosses  will  be  bred, 
as  in  the  past,  in  the  humid  Gulf 
Coast  country.  Even  so,  range  of  the 
Brahman  types  may  be  narrowed  by 
European-type  crossbreds.  In  Cali- 
fornia's hot  Imperial  Valley,  where 
more  cattle  are  finished  than  in  any 
other  area  of  like  size  in  this  country, 
some  of  the  biggest  feeders  will  tell 
you  that  they  get  better  results  with 
crosses  of  European  breeds  than  with 
Brahmans. 

Calf  Producers  Praise  Crossbreds 

"Only  thing  that  favors  the  Brah- 
man crossbred  is  that  you  can  buy  him 
a  lot  cheaper,"  one  big  California 
feeder  told  me.  "Either  Hereford- 
Angus  or  Hereford-Shorthorn  crosses 
will  put  on  pounds  faster  than  Brah- 
man crosses.  They'll  reach  market 
finish  sooner  and  sell  for  more  money 
when  they're  fat.  They  stand  the  heat, 
too,  and  make  good  gains  in  any  kind 
of  weather." 

Feeders  aren't  the  only  ones  who 
prefer  European-type  crossbreds. 
They  rate  high  with  calf  producers, 
too.  Crossbred  vigor  means  a  whale 
of  a  lot  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  calf's 
life.  That's  what  Bob  Rutledge,  Lara- 
mie county,  Wyoming,  and  Rood 
Menter,  Sedgwick  county,  Colorado, 
have  learned. 

"We  found  that  crosses  paid  better 
as  one  result  of  breeding  100  Angus 
and  200  Hereford  cows  to  Angus 
bulls,"  said  Rutledge,  who  is  man- 
ager-partner of  Donahue  and  Rut- 
ledge Ranch.  "We  were  changing  over 
to  black  cattle  because  noses  of  our 
whiteface  calves  sunburned.  So  did 
the  white  teats  and  udders  of  our 
cows.  First  thing  we  noticed  was  that 
crossbreds  hit  the  ground  healthy  and 
hungry.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
on  their  feet  swinging  on  a  teat.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  purebreds  were  so 


weak  we  had  to  pick  them  up  and 
baby  them  along.  Even  so,  we  weren't 
able  to  pull  all  of  them  through." 

Once  they  had  changed  to  an  all- 
black  herd,  Donahue  and  Rutledge 
decided  to  continue  to  take  advan- 
tage of  crossbred  vigor.  They  now 
breed  their  high-grade  Angus  cows 
to  red  Shorthorn  bulls.  There's  an  oc- 
casional red  calf,  but  most  of  those 
dropped  are  as  black  and  as  free  of 
horns  as  their  Angus  dams.  And  they 
are  just  as  hardy  as  the  Angus-Here- 
ford crosses  were. 

"Calf  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  in  this  part  of  the  country," 
Rutledge  continued.  "That's  what 
makes  crosses  shine.  They  have  the 
vigor  to  escape  pneumonia  and  other 
young  calf  ills.  We  have  a  calving 
shelter,  but  when  a  calf  is  dry  and 
has  a  bellyful  of  milk  we  push  him 
and  his  dam  out  on  the  prairie  in  sun- 
shine or  blizzard.  He's  less  likely 
there  to  get  infectious  diseases.  The 
crosses  have  what  it  takes  to  make  it 
in  the  open." 

Angus-Hereford  is  Good  Cross 

Resistance  of  young  crossbreds  to 
calfhood  ills  sold  Rood  Menter  on  his 
present  program  of  breeding  Here- 
ford cows  with  Angus  semen.  He  put 
his  herd  of  big  rugged  Hereford  cows 
in  the  Armour  Beef  Cattle  Improve- 
ment project.  Armour  supplied  se- 
men from  Hereford,  Angus  and 
Charollais  bulls.  The  best  calves 
Menter  got  were  the  Angus-Hereford 
crosses. 

"We  calved  January  to  March," 
Menter  told  me.  "There  was  a  lot  of 
snow,  and  conditions  were  made  to 
order  for  Galf  pneumonia.  I  had  to 
spend  $1  to  $1.50  a  calf  for  veterinary 
service  for  the  purebreds.  Not  a 
crossbred  had  to  be  treated.  Death 
rate  of  purebreds  was  five  times  that 
for  crosses." 

Menter,  who  has  no  shelter  on  his 
range,  says  a  crossbred,  born  in  deep 
snow,  will  get  to  his  feet  and  nurse 
without  help. 

"From  now  on  I  plan  to  raise  only 
crosses,"  Menter  continued.  "They're 
a  big  improvement  over  purebreds." 

Crossbreds  grow  faster,  too.  Ben 
Arnold,  Broadview,  Montana,  ran 
both  Hereford  and  Galloway  bulls 
with  his  commercial  Hereford  cows. 
When  he  sold  his  heifer  calves,  the 
Galloway-Herefords  were  30  pounds 
heavier  than  purebreds. 

When  crossbreds  are  enrolled  in  the 
Kansas  Creep  Fed  Calf  Demonstra- 
tion Project,  they  usually  show 
greater  weight  for  age  than  any  pure- 
breds entered.  They  have  shown 
similar  superiority  in  Indiana's  cow 
and  calf  demonstrations,  too. 

Last  year  in  the  Kansas  project, 
one  entry  of  85  Angus-Hereford 
crossbreds  outweighed  the  heaviest 
purebreds  49  pounds  a  calf.  By 
chance,  both  groups  sold  the  same 
day  at  exactly  the  same  age,  14 
months.  The  crosses  tipped  the  scale 
at  990  lbs.  That's  quite  a  mark,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  both  heifers 
and   steers    were    included.  These 


Shorthorn-Hereford  heifer  is  a  picture  of  quality. 


Charollais  bull  crosses  well  on  Angus  or  Herefords. 


Blue  roan  Shorthorn-Angus  shows  stretch  and  finish. 

I 


This  Galloway  steer  had  16.03  square  inches  of  loin  eye. 


crossbreds  sold  750  per  cwt.  higher, 
and  brought  $19.92  more  a  head  than 
the  purebreds. 

I  was  ushered  into  the  office  of  a 
big  feedlot  operator,  who  sat  at  his 
desk  with  his  back  to  a  huge  plate 
glass  window.  As  I  walked  in  I  no- 
ticed that  a  cattle  pen  came  within  10 
feet  of  the  building.  Through  the 
glass  I  could  see  fat,  sleek  whitefaced 
black  cattle  in  the  lot  outside.  They 
stood  straight-backed  with  front  legs 
wide  apart. 


"That's  our  show  window,"  he  told 
me.  "You  can  see  how  steers  do  in 
our  lots.  Those  fellows  have  been  on 
feed  142  days,  and  they're  ready  to 
go." 

"You  should  have  that  lot  filled 
with  a  bunch  of  well-marked  high- 
quality  purebreds,"  I  suggested. 

"Sometimes  we  do,"  he  said.  "We 
try  to  keep  the  best  there,  and  you'd 
be  surprised  how  often  they're 
crosses.  They  have  something  that 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen)  


The  best  hog  system  depends  on  the  farm  operator  and  what  he  has  to  work  with.  That's  why  .  .  . 

Pastures  are  Still  Popular 


Roy  Koehra  uses  ground  cobs  as  lit- 
ter in  his  winter  farrowing  house. 


These  pull-together  houses  are  very  important  in  Koehm's  operations. 
Pigs  taken  from  the  farrowing  house  along  with  the  sow  when  pigs  are 
3  to  4  days  old  are  placed  in  pens  in  these  houses.   Areas  are  gated 


off,  using  the  gates  seen  against  the  building.  Once  the  pigs  are  old 
enough  they  are  let  out  with  the  sow  and  later  the  sow  is  removed. 
The  farrowing  house  is  a  remodeled  laying  house  with  concrete  floor. 


Br  C.  F.  Marlev 

WHEN  CONFINEMENT  RAISING 
of  hogs  became  successful  sev- 
eral years  ago  it  kicked  off  a  Great 
Debate:  "Which  System  is  best,  con- 
finement or  pasture?" 

The  question  is  beginning  to  re- 
solve itself.  It's  pretty  clear  now  that 
all  successful  hog  producers  don't 
follow  the  same  system.  For  a  time  it 
may  have  looked  like  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  had  abandoned  pasture 
for  confinement.  But  wasn't  it  pre- 
cisely because  they  were  top  notch 
hog  raisers  that  they  succeeded? 

We  now  know  that  wide  variations 
in  hog  production  systems  are  going 
to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Sometimes  it  seems  like  a  situation 
that  is  a  "natural"  for  one  system  is 
devoted  to  another.  The  story  that 
follows  is  an  example.  It's  about  a 
heavy  hog  producing  area  in  Greene 
County,  111.,  where  a  pasture  system 
is  popular  with  practically  every 
farmer.  Yet  many  of  these  farmers 
are  pasturing  excellent  soil  that  might 
be  considered  cash  grain  land.  Much 
of  it  is  Ebert  loam,  level-laying  and 
with  an  average  of  two  feet  of  good 
topsoil,  although  some  soils  in  the 
area  are  undulating  and  thin. 

Koehm  Hates  to  Haul  Manure 

The  reasons  for  preferring  pasture 
over  confinement  vary  widely  among 
the  Greene  County  farmers.  Some  of 
them  have  perfected  their  McLean 
County-type  system  of  crop  and  hog 
rotation  and  prefer  to  stay  with  it. 
Others  feel  it  is  a  better  use  of  capital 
than  to  switch  to  confinement.  Ten- 
ure arrangements,  skills  and  ages  of 
operators,  goals  of  farm  families,  and 
personal  preferences  are  other  factors 
t  considered  in  selecting  the  program. 

The  big  role  that  personal  prefer- 
l  ence  plays  in  choosing  a  hog  system 
is  revealed  by  Roy  Koehm  of  Green- 
i  field,  111.,  who  is  typical  of  the  Greene 
,  County  producers. 
J  "It's  either  haul  feed  or  haul  ma- 
[  nure,  and  I'd  rather  haul  the  feed," 
Koehm  says.  He  considered  confine- 
1  ment,  but  for  his  volume  of  feeding 
,  out  some  70  litters  a  year  that  would 
/  mean  disposing  of  mountains  of  ma- 
I  nure  in  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  Haul- 
.  ing  it  in  spreaders — along  with  large 
-  amounts  of  bedding;  (2)  hauling  it  in 


semi-solid  or  liquid  form  in  tank-type 
spreaders,  or  (3)  channeling  it  into  a 
lagoon. 

Neither  of  the  hauling  systems  ap- 
peals to  Koehm,  and  he  considers  la- 
goons wasteful.  "My  best  corn  year 
after  year  is  on  the  fields  which  had 
been  in  clover  for  the  hogs,"  he  ex- 
plains. "I  never  have  to  apply  nitro- 
gen the  first  year  after  pasturing." 

Pasture  Equipment  is  Efficient 

The  problems  of  pasture  feeding — 
portability  of  equipment  and  water 
supply — have  been  pretty  well  solved 
by  the  southwestern  Illinois  farmers 
Their  housing  is  in  buildings  with 
low,  extending  roofs.  When  pulled  to- 
gether they  make  shade  and  shelter 
for  large  areas.  Koehm  uses  these 
houses  to  accommodate  sows  after 
the  first  few  days  in  the  farrowing 
stalls,  and  as  shelter  for  the  finishing 
hogs. 

Much  large-capacity  feeding  equip- 
ment for  the  area's  hog  industry  is 
custom-built  by  a  local  man.  The 
feeders  come  equipped  with  skids  for 
easy  transporting  and  are  filled  with 
tractor  PTO-driven  self-unloading 
wagons. 

The  water-hauling  problem  is  being 
remedied  by  the  use  of  plastic  pipe. 
Koehm  plans  to  install  this  system 
soon,  complete  with  automatic  foun- 
tains in  the  fields. 

Roy  Koehm's  is  a  one-man  opera- 
tion on  the  160-acre  home  place  which 


he  took  over  from  his  father  in  1953. 
Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  his  farm 
management  plan: 

He  follows  a  crop  rotation  of  corn- 
corn- soybeans  -  wheat/oats- legume. 
Yearly  he  has  at  least  20  acres  of 
stand-over  legume  consisting  of  La- 
dino  clover,  alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover. 
It  is  on  this  pasture  where  he  raises 
his  hogs,  in  areas  divided  into  4  and 
5-acre  fields. 

Basically,  Koehm  farrows  twice 
yearly  with  his  regular  herd.  In  win- 
ter he  farrows  25  to  30  sows  in  a  low- 
cost  converted  chicken  house  which 
contains  seven  home-made  farrowing 
stalls.  Koehm  allows  the  sow  and  pigs 
access  to  a  stall  and  heat  bulb  for 
three  or  four  days.  After  that  he 
moves  them  to  a  pen  and  portable 
house  on  pasture.  When  the  pigs  are 
10  days  old  the  sow  is  removed  from 
the  pen.  Regular  care  of  the  pigs,  in- 
cluding castration  and  vaccination,  is 
continued  while  they're  in  the  pen. 

Summer  Farrowing  is  on  Pasture 

Warm  weather  farrowing  is  on  pas- 
ture under  portable  individual 
shades.  This  system  of  farrowing  re- 
quired little  enough  labor  that  it  en- 
couraged Koehm  to  add  another  herd 
of  gilts.  Nineteen  of  these  will  farrow 
on  pasture  this  month.  This  is  a  once- 
a-year  thing  and  the  sows  will  be 
marketed  after  the  pigs  are  weaned. 
Koehm  feels  that  farrowing  these 
sows  again  in  winter  would  tax  his 


facilities  and  be  too  much  labor  for 
one  man  to  handle. 

By  breeding  sows  according  to  the 
weaning  pattern  of  the  previous  lit- 
ter, Koehm  is  able  to  get  an  efficient 
flow  through  his  farrowing  house.  He 
weans  six  to  seven  sows  every  three 
to  four  days  and  breeds  them  in  the 
first  heat  a  few  days  later.  He  uses 
two  boars,  meaning  that  each  services 
12  to  15  sows. 

Mixes  Own  Starter  Feed 

While  pigs  are  still  nursing,  Koehm 
gives  them  access  to  a  creep  feeder 
containing  a  starter  feed  of  his  own 
mixture.  He  gradually  changes  over 
to  growing  rations,  all  of  which  are 
fed  ground  in  large  self-feeders. 

Management  of  the  hogs  on  pasture 
varies  with  the  seasons.  Spring  pigs, 
as  mentioned,  are  fed  out  on  pasture. 
Winter  pigs  are  fed  on  corn  stalk 
fields.  Feeding  of  bred  sows  and  gilts 
changes  with  the  seasons  as  well.  In 
the  winter,  sows  are  left  to  help  clean 
up  corn  fields.  Supplement  only  is 
fed.  This  practice  gives  the  sows 
plenty  of  exercise  and  utilizes  them 
to  the  good  purpose  of  gleaning  fields 
which  are  to  go  into  soybeans,  there- 
by eliminating  the  problem  of  volun- 
teer corn  in  the  beans. 

During  summer,  the  sows  get  con- 
siderable of  their  feed  from  the  La- 
dino  clover  pastures.  Ladino  is  gain- 
ing more  acceptance  among  hog 
farmers  each  year  with  some  men  re- 
lying on  it  as  the  only  feed  during 
gestation.  Koehm,  however,  does  not 
go  that  far;  he  feeds  a  grain  ration  in 
addition. 

Fencing  is  a  requirement  of  a  pas- 
ture hog  system  and  for  this  Koehm 
prefers  32-inch  woven  wire  to  elec- 
tric fence.  His  main  fields  are  fenced 
permanently  into  20  and  40-acre 
fields.  Temporary  fencing  into  small- 
er fields  is  not  too  much  of  a  job  for 
one  man  if  he  uses  steel  posts  and 
spaces  them  sufficiently. 

Summing  up  his  program,  Koehm 
feels  that  the  lesser  labor  require- 
ments of  farrowing  sows  in  the  pas- 
ture in  June  and  August;  an  excel- 
lent swine  health  record,  and  the  fact 
that  the  hogs  spread  their  own  ma- 
nure are  all  advantages  of  his  system 
over  confinement.  In  these  reasons 
Koehm  is  joined  by  a  great  many 
other  farmers  with  whom  pasture 
raising  of  hogs  is  still  very  popular. 


Here's  a  general  view  of  Koehm's  setup  for  feeding  on  pasture.  Summer  farrowing 
is  under  individual  shades  which  require  a  minimum  of  attention.  Clean  ground 
means  a  healthy  start  for  the  little  pigs.  Koehm  finds,  too,  that  corn  following 
pasture  yields  higher.  Feeder  being  inspected  by  Koehm  is  fiUed  with  power  feed  wagon. 


Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 


Here's  a  real  fence-line  contrast.  Pasture  on  left  was  sprayed  with  V2-Vo.  per  acre 
of  2-4-5-T  weed  killer  and  deferred  under  GPCP.  Right  side  was  neither  treated  nor 
deferred.  The  scene  is  Ji-mile  west  of  Bledsoe,  Texas,  on  ranch  of  Tom  J.  Williamson. 
Millions  of  acres  can  be  devoted  to  live  stock  production  through  this  USDA  program. 


By  Robert  R.  Jones 

USDA'S  GREAT  PLAINS  pro- 
gram is  helping  ranchers  de- 
velop the  two  things  most  need- 
ed for  larger,  safer  live  stock  produc- 
tion— grass  and  water.  With  only  a 
minimum  of  help,  ranchers  are  put- 
ting land  under  conservation  plans 
that  may  enable  them  to  face  the 
boom  and  bust  weather  conditions  of 
the  area. 

"I  get  more  actual  grazing  from  20 
acres  I  had  root  plowed  than  from  all 
the  rest  of  my  325  acres,"  says  a  Texas 
rancher. 

He  is  one  of  thousands  of  live  stock 
men  from  Mexico  to  Canada  who  are 
engaged  in  this  stepped-up  conserva- 
tion effort.  It  isn't  one  to  help  them 
scrape  along  from  crisis  to  crisis, 
either.  It  is  a  plan  designed  to  help 
them  adapt  permanently  to  nature's 
ways  so  they  can  live  and  prosper  in 
the  Great  Plains  area  where  rainfall 
averages  less  than  20  inches. 

Take  root  plowing  for  example.  It 
is  an  effective  but  costly  method  of 
eliminating  mesquite  and  other  brush 
that  ruins  range.  Without  the  help  of 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram (GPCP),  many  ranchers  could 
not  afford  this  means  of  reclaiming 
their  land. 

Great  Plains  stockmen  have  found 
that  the  GPCP  is  a  fast,  low-cost  way 
of  solving  erosion  problems  and  mak- 
ing yields  and  income  more  depend- 
able. Response  to  this  purely  volun- 
tary program  last  year  exceeded  the 
capacity  Congress  had  provided  for 
1960. 

As  1961  started,  there  were  nearly 
15  million  acres  from  10  states  in- 
cluded in  the  program.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  waiting  list  of  more 


than  3,000  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
were  anxious  to  share  in  the  pro- 
gram's benefits. 

W.  H.  Williams  of  Beaver  County, 
Okla.,  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  into 
the  GPCP.  "It  is  a  long-time  conser- 
vation program  that  covers  the  whole 
farm  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
farmer,"  he  said.  He  feels  that  the 
conservation  plan  for  his  3,600  acres 
works  in  well  with  his  live  stock  op- 
eration. 

A  source  of  live  stock  water  was 
developed  as  one  of  the  first  conser- 
vation practices  under  the  Great 
Plains  program  on  the  Williams  farm. 
This  new  water  allowed  him  to  get 
full  use  of  an  additional  400  acres  of 
pasture  for  his  commercial  cow  herd. 

Provides  Cost-Share  Help 

About  400  acres  of  Williams'  crop- 
land will  be  planted  to  native  grasses 
under  the  plan  he  worked  out  with 
his  SCS  conservationist.  Already, 
with  GPCP  cost-sharing,  he  has  built 
more  than  50  miles  of  waterways,  100 
miles  of  channel-type  terraces,  and 
10  miles  of  diversion  terraces. 

The  Great  Plains  program  does  not 
replace  or  duplicate  ACP  or  SCS 
work.  It  is  administered  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  service  by  direction  of 
Congress. 

The  core  of  this  program  is  that  it 
requires  cooperating  farmers  to  set 
up  and  carry  out  a  complete  soil  and 
water  conservation  plan  for  their 
farm  or  ranch.  It  provides  cost-share 
help  "because  of  the  importance  of 
the  Great  Plains  to  the  food  needs  of 
the  nation.*' 

The  GPCP  allows  land  owners  to 
carry  out  complete  farm  or  ranch 
conservation  plans  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  Each  cooperator  signs  a  long- 


Conservation  practices  such  as  this  recently-built  range  reservoir  bring  whole  sections 
of  land  into  use  in  eastern  Colorado.  Before  the  dam  was  built  as  part  of  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program,  this  range  was  too  far  from  water  for  economical 
grazing.    This  is  the  11,000  acre  spread  of  Tom  Bradbury,  south  of  Byres,  Colorado. 


term  contract  that  guarantees  him  the 
cost-sharing  to  complete  his  project. 

Minimum  contract  period  under 
the  Great  Plains  program  is  3  years. 
If  a  rancher  can  do  all  needed  con- 
servation work  in  less  than  3  years, 
chances  are  some  other  program,  such 
as  ACP,  will  fit  his  needs. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  can  get  up 
to  $2,500  a  year  as  the  government's 
contribution  in  cost-share  payments. 
Payments  are  made  promptly  as  each 
portion  of  the  agreed-upon  work  is 
completed. 

How  much  you  can  get  in  pay- 
ments is  determined  by  how  urgent 
a  practice  is  in  your  area.  Top  priori- 
ty goes  to  "farms  or  ranches  having 
either  cropland  unsuited  to  further 
cropping  or  eroding  range  in  need  of 
seeding,  or  both." 

Rates  of  payments  for  the  24  ap- 
proved practices  are  determined  in 
each  county.  Many  are  as  high  as 
80%  of  the  average  cost  of  the  prac- 
tice in  the  county. 

It's  costing  David  Johnson  just 
$1,200  for  nearly  $4,400  worth  of  con- 
servation practices.  In  1954,  Johnson 
bought  1,280  acres  on  Morton  County, 
North  Dakota.  He  knew  that  success 
would  depend  on  his  making  some 
major  land  improvements. 

Stands  of  native  grass,  for  exam- 
ple, were  thin.  Water  supplies  for 
stock  on  pasture  were  short.  About 
475  acres  of  the  1,280  had  been  culti- 
vated, but  fewer  than  350  were  fit 
for  cropping.  Working  with  his  SCS 
conservationist,  Johnson  set  up  a  15- 
year  program.  By  doing  a  little  each 
year,  he  hoped  to  have  it  completed 
by  1970.  He  planned  to  build  up  the 


THE  GREAT  PLAINS 


The  Great  Plains  covers  397  counties  in  10 
states,  has  69%  of  U.S.'s  native  pasture; 
47%  of  the  cropland;  more  than  half  the 
beef  cows,  half  of  the  annual  lamb  crop. 


range  land,  build  more  and  bigger 
dams,  and  gradually  work  into  an 
expanded  live  stock  program. 

Then  GPCP  was  established.  Be- 
cause Johnson  has  a  plan  that  in- 
cluded his  entire  farm,  he  was  able  to 
sign  up  shortly  after  the  program 
started.  When  he  completes  his  pro- 
gram this  year,  Johnson  will  have 
339  acres  in  rotation  cropland.  Most 
of  it  is  contoured  or  strip  cropped. 
The  balance  is  in  grass. 

Johnson  will  follow  a  corn-wheat- 
oats  rotation  on  the  cultivated  acres 
with  every  acre  in  alfalfa  every  fifth 
year.  Some  of  his  grain  will  go  for 
cash,  but  most  of  it  is  intended  for 
his  100-head  cow-calf  herd. 

GPCP  Not  a  Mass  Program 

Donald  Aho,  North  Dakota  state 
SCS  conservationist,  points  out  that 
Johnson's  program  is  not  unusual. 
Under  GPCP  in  North  Dakota  "a  high 
percentage  of  cooperators  are  con- 
verting over  to  live  stock  or  are  ex- 
panding the  live  stock  end  of  their 
operations." 

The  average  North  Dakota  farmer- 
described  by  Aho  is  seeding  about  a 
fourth  of  his  cropland  back  to  per- 
manent grass.  He  is  converting  siz- 
able amounts  of  his  remaining  crop- 
land to  feed  or  forage  for  his  stock. 

"The  Great  Plains  program  is  not 
geared  to  a  mass  sign-up,"  Aho  says, 
"nor  does  it  fit  all  farms  and  ranches. 
It  is  a  supplementary  program  that 
helps  speed  conservation  treatment 
and  makes  the  necessary  land  use 
adjustments  so  important  in  the 
Great  Plains." 

Darl  Hacker  of  Hawk  Springs, 
Wyo.,  is  using  the  GPCP  to  get  800 
acres  of  wind-damaged,  once-aban- 
doned crop  land  back  into  useful 
grass.  His  plan  includes  wells,  ponds, 
and  fencing  for  better  management 
of  his  grass. 

An  irrigated  acreage  will  provide 
Hacker  with  a  source  of  feed  that 
won't  quit  in  dry  years.  He  is  devel- 
oping a  marshy  area  into  a  wildlife 
reserve. 

On  the  Box  B  ranch  south  of 
Limon,  Colo.,  water  for  cattle  was  a 
problem  until  the  ranch  was  placed 
in  the  Great  Plains  program. 

Out  of  the  Box  B's  14,000  acres, 
manager  Jack  Jones  estimated  that 
more  than  five  sections  of  good  grass 
were  going  pretty  much  unused  be- 
cause there  was  no  stock  water.  Over 
a  period  of  years  some  20  dry  holes 
had  been  drilled  in  search  of  water 
for  those  five  sections. 

A  large  spring  near  ranch  head- 
quarters provided  water  to  meet  all 
needs  there  and  plenty  to  spare.  At 
the  suggestion  of  soil  conservationist 
Walter  Campbell,  the  Box  B  was  en- 
rolled in  the  GPCP.  The  main  project 
was  to  pipe  the  spring  water  under- 
ground to  tanks  in  the  waterless 
range  area. 

(Continued  on  Page  Seventeen) 


Texas  cowman  fertilized 
worn-out  crop  land, 
now  boasts  of  .  .  . 


Here's  how  Lowery's  pasture  looked  before 
spring  growth  began;  cattle  still  grazed 
the  cured  grass.  The  pines  in  background 
give  shade  in  summer  and  winter  shelter. 

Lowery,  right,  shows  off  herd  to  county 
agent  R.  J.  Dean.  Dean  frequently  takes 
visitors  to  Lowery's  place  to  show  the 
top-notch  pasture  management  operation. 

Dean  and  Lowery  check  quality  of  hay  for 
winter  feeding.  Lowery  seldom  feeds  sack 
feed.  A  few  calves  are  fed  for  market 
but  most  make  gains  on  grass  and  hay. 


Pastures  So 
Weeds  Won't 


ARTICLES  IN  THE  APRIL  and 
May  issues  of  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  told  how  the 
big  ranchers  are  increasing  their  beef 
productivity  by  improving  manage- 
ment practices.  From  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Canada,  ranchers  are  re-seeding 
low-yielding  land  with  improved 
grasses  and  legumes,  adopting  rota- 
tional grazing,  controlling  brush  and 
weeds,  and  switching  from  heavy 
stocking  of  steers  to  lighter  grazing 
by  cows  and  calves. 

This  story  is  about  a  smaller  op- 
erator —  R.  P.  Lowery  of  Naples  in 
East  Texas.  What  he  has  accom- 
1  plished  in  the  way  of  improving  pas- 
ture is  worth  noting  by  all  owners  of 
t  cow  herds — and  especially  by  those 
in  the  South  where  the  beef  business 
is  really  booming. 
"I  use  Lowery's  farm  as  a  show- 
.  place  for  what  can  be  done  with  East 
Texas  pastures,"  says  county  agent 
.  R.  J.  Dean.  "Lowery's  136  acres  are 
E  covered  with  a  thick  sod  of  Bermuda- 
grass,  Crimson  clover,  Louisiana  S-l 
white  clover  and  some  yellow  hop 
clover.  He  makes  every  foot  produce 
the  maximum  growth  of  forage." 

I  can  vouch  for  that  thick  sod.  I 
visited  Lowery's  place  during  a  heavy 
rain  in  the  wettest  season  in  years 
and  we  drove  a  car  over  the  pastures 
without  leaving  a  sign  of  mud! 

Four  Pastures  are  Rotated 

All  of  the  136  acres  are  in  pasture 
except  for  eight  acres  of  pine  timber 
and  a  five-acre  pond  plus  enough 
ground  for  a  couple  of  barns.  The 
farm  is  divided  into  four  pastures, 
.with  the  cattle  being  rotated  from 
pne  pasture  to  another  according  to 
-he  season  and  condition  of  grass  and 
i  clovers. 

\  Lowery  runs  about  85  head  of 
4\ngus,  35  of  them  mother  cows.  He 

*  ITIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


started  with  registered  stock  but 
hasn't  kept  up  the  papers  on  the  off- 
spring. He  sells  the  calves  at  wean- 
ing time — about  8  to  9  months  of  age. 
"I  net  more  selling  them  at  weaning 
than  if  I  held  them  for  two  years,"  he 
says.  "And  they're  not  in  my  way 
handling  the  other  cattle,  I  save  on 
land  and  fencing,  and  I  hold  the  grass 
for  the  cows." 

Lowery's  calf  crop  runs  consistent- 
ly at  95  to  100%,  at  the  higher  figure 
the  past  few  years.  He  plans  to  in- 
crease his  herd  to  50  cows  eventually. 
With  calves  and  a  few  head  of  re- 
placement heifers,  his  pastures  will 
be  carrying  over  100  head  at  capac- 
ity. 

Lots  of  Fertilizer  Used 

When  Lowery  began  his  pasture 
improvement  program  10  years  ago, 
he  started  with  soil  that  had  been 
cropped  to  exhaustion  with  cotton, 
corn  and  peanuts.  Like  many  of  the 
native  soils  in  the  area,  it  was  ex- 
tremely low  in  lime  and  organic  mat- 
ter. Erosion  was  severe  on  the  slopes. 
Planting  grasses  and  legumes 
wouldn't  be  enough;  Lowery  had  to 
bring  the  soil  back  to  high  produc- 
tivity. 

First,  he  had  the  soil  tested  to  see 
how  much  lime  and  other  fertilizer 
was  needed.  In  the  decade  since,  295 
tons  of  lime  and  65  tons  of  10-20-10 
fertilizer  has  been  spread  on  the  land. 
Lime  is  spread  at  4  to  5  year  inter- 
vals and  Lowery  plans  to  add  another 
50  tons  of  it  soon.  Mixed  fertilizer 
goes  on  at  uneven  intervals.  One  year 
Lowery  put  out  9  or  10  tons  and  two 
or  three  the  next.  Usually,  he  puts  on 
about  300  pounds  to  the  acre. 


The  county  agent  now  recommends 
a  different  ratio:  probably  a  3-12-12 
fertilizer  followed  by  top  dressings 
of  nitrogen  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Lowery  is  waiting  on  the  results 
of  soil  tests  to  be  certain. 

"That  land  is  so  rich  it  won't  grow 
weeds,"  Lowery  told  me  proudly.  "I 
had  heard  you  could  build  up  a  pas- 
ture to  crowd  out  weeds  and  I  now 
have  such  a  pasture." 

For  several  years,  Crimson  clover 
was  his  best  legume.  Now,  the  new 
white  clover,  Louisiana  S-l,  shows 
possibilities  of  pushing  Crimson 
clover  into  a  very  secondary  place. 
"It  grows  well  and  my  cattle  thrive 
on  it,"  Lowery  says.  "It  produces  good 
grazing  all  summer  and  late  into  the 
fall  to  add  up  to  10  months  of  graz- 
ing. Yellow  hop  clover  is  a  weak  third, 
coming  in  with  two  or  three  months 
of  grazing  in  the  spring." 

Common  Bermuda  is  the  basic 
grass  and  provides  the  hay  to  feed 
cattle  in  winter.  He  cuts  about  25 
acres,  putting  up  100  bales  from  each 
acre  on  a  single  cutting.  He  allows 
the  grass  to  grow  back  to  provide 
some  grazing  for  early  winter. 

Hay  Contains  7  to  8%  Protein 

"The  hay  has  unusually  good  qual- 
ity, and  runs  7  to  8%  protein,"  ac- 
cording to  County  Agent  Dean. 
"That's  high  enough  to  carry  cattle 
through  a  winter  without  any  pro- 
tein supplemental  feed.  And  I  dis- 
like to  say  you  can  carry  cattle 
through  a  winter  in  East  Texas  with- 
out feeding  protein.  Some  may  try 
it  with  poor  hay  and  pasture  and 
starve  their  cows.  But  you  can  do  it 
if  you  have  forage  like  Lowery." 


By  A.  II-  Kcnnerly 


Research  at  Texas  A&M  substations 
shows  that  Bermudagrass  does  best 
where  the  pH  (acid-base  scale)  is  6.0 
to  7.5.  Whiteclover  does  best  when 
the  soil  acidity  is  between  6.0  and 
7.0.  Few  pasture  plants  grow  where 
pH  is  below  6.0;  hence  the  need  for 
adding  lime  to  East  Texas  pastures 
or  other  areas  where  the  soil  is  acid. 
A  clay  soil  with  a  pH  of  6.0  should 
have  one  ton  of  lime  per  acre  added 
for  good  pasture  development.  If  the 
pH  is  5.0,  add  three  tons  to  the  acre. 
On  a  sandy  soil,  it  will  take  about 
half  this  amount  of  lime  to  change 
the  soil  reaction  to  a  more  favorable 
one  for  pasture  crops. 

Lowery  starts  feeding  hay  along  in 
December  while  there's  still  a  good 
growth  of  cured  grass  on  the  pasture. 
"I  never  allow  the  cattle  to  graze  so 
close  that  I  must  feed  in  winter,"  he 
explains.  "If  I  ever  feed  any  sack  feed 
at  all  it  will  be  along  in  March." 

There  are  two  basic  ideas  in  oper- 
ating a  cow  and  calf  business.  One  is 
based  on  maximum  efficiency  where 
both  operating  costs  and  production 
are  high.  The  other  is  to  keep  the  ex- 
pense as  low  as  possible  so  that  low 
production  still  can  be  profitable. 
Lowery's  operation  fits  into  the  first 
classification. 

Average  cow  and  calf  operations 
in  Texas  figure  an  80%  calf  crop  and 
425-pound  calves,  or  340  pounds  of 
calf  produced  per  cow.  "If  annual 
costs  per  cow  are  $80  and  calves  are 
selling  for  $26  per  cwt,  it  will  take 
308  pounds  of  calf  to  pay  the  costs 
of  each  cow,"  says  L.  A.  Maddox,  Jr., 
extension  animal  husbandman  at 
Texas  A&M.  "This  would  show  a 
profit  of  32  pounds  of  calf  or  $8.32 
per  cow." 

Calving  Done  by  March 

Comparing  Lowery's  figures  with 
these,  he  shows  to  good  advantage. 
His  calves  are  delivered  to  market  at 
Texarkana  and  average  out  at  475 
pounds.  Furthermore,  he  usually  tops 
the  market  in  price.  He  received  as 
high  as  320  a  pound  when  cattle 
prices  were  in  the  upper  brackets  and 
now  comes  home  with  24  to  260  a 
pound.  Again,  his  calf  crop  hits  near 
100%,  which  is  a  decided  advantage. 

Lowery's  herd  management  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  get  calves 
dropped  early  so  they  will  reach  the 
highest  possible  weaning  weights.  He 
keeps  the  cows  in  good  condition  to 
come  into  heat  and  settle.  •  Some 
calves  are  dropped  before  Christmas 
and  all  the  cows  are  through  calving 
by  March.  Shybreeding  cows  are 
culled  immediately.  The  herd  bulls 
are  kept  in  top  condition  for  fertility. 
Diseases  are  not  tolerated  in  the  herd. 

Under  this  program,  most  of 
Lowery's  calves  are  one  to  three 
months  old  when  pastures  become 
green.  This  contrasts  with  the  usual 
production  cycle,  when  cows  normal- 
ly begin  calving  soon  after  grass  takes 
on  green  growth.  In  Texas,  under  this 
latter  system,  the  calf's  growth  slows 
when  hot  weather  sets  in  and  the  for- 
age begins  to  dry  up.  By  having  older 
calves  ready  for  the  heavy  growth  of 
spring  forage,  Lowery  can  add  as 
much  as  100  pounds  to  the  weaning 
weight  of  his  calves. 

"Problems  that  limit  profits," 
Lowery  observes,  "are  generally 
found  in  the  calf  crop  percentage,  the 
weaning  weights,  the  selling  price, 
and  the  production  of  pastures."  He 
devotes  attention  to  all  these  factors, 
but  prides  himself  primarily  on  keep- 
ing every  square  foot  of  pasture  in 
high-producing  grass  and  legume 
plants.  This  he  accomplishes  by  keep- 
ing the  soil  well  supplied  with  or- 
ganic matter  and  plant  food.  Driving 
past  Lowery's  place  one  morning 
about  8:30,  I  saw  what  he  considers 
his  test  of  efficiency.  "My  cows  are 
all  through  grazing  and  are  lying 
down  by  that  time,"  he  says  proudly. 
They  were,  too. 
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Super  Hayliner  69 — New  Holland's  14  x  18  baler,  with  automatic 
wagon-loading  feature,  Flow-Action  feed,  Tractor-Seat  Controls. 


Now  bale  twice  as  fast 
with  half  the  labor! 


Today  there's  a  new  way  to  bale— that  lets  one  man 
bale  and  load  faster  than  a  3-man  team!  Fully  proved 
on  hundreds  of  farms.  Choice  of  five  baler  models. 
New  compact  model  with  automatic  wagon-loading 
costs  no  more  than  many  balers  alone! 

Here's  the  biggest  farming  news  of  '61—  proved, 
practical  one-man  haying!  No  longer  need  bales  be 
stacked  in  the  wagon  by  slow,  costly  human  labor. 
Now  one  man  can  bale  and  load  automatically— in 
half  the  time  it  takes  with  manual  loading! 

How  it  works 

The  new  system  consists  of  a  New  Holland  Hay- 
liner— the  baler  that  outsells  every  other— plus  a 
simple,  foolproof  mechanism  that  "airlifts"  the 
bales  into  the  trailing  wagon.  You  position  the 
bales  right  from  the  tractor  seat.  Doesn't  miss — 
even  on  turns. 

One-man  haying  has  been  fully  proved  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms.  It's  ready  for  you  now. 

What  it  costs 

Because  of  its  simplicity,  this  New  Holland  baling 
method  costs  surprisingly  little.  The  new  compact 


Hayliner  65  with  Bale-Thrower  costs  no  more  than 
many  balers  without  automatic  wagon  loading! 
Any  Hayliner  model  will  soon  pay  for  itself: 

•  You  will  save  your  own  time,  because  you  will  bale 
steadily  at  much  faster  speed. 

•  You  will  save  labor  costs.  Instead  of  loading  wagons, 
your  helpers  can  be  doing  other,  more  profitable 
work.  You  needn't  hire  extra  help  for  haying,  either. 

At  your  dealer's  now 

If  you  already  own  a  twine-tie  New  Holland  Hay- 
liner, you  can  easily  convert  to  one-man  baling  and 
loading.  If  your  present  baler  is  another  make, 
your  New  Holland  dealer  will  offer  you  a  generous 
trade-in,  pay-as-you-save  terms.  See  him  now  for 
a  demonstration;  enjoy  one-man  haying  this  year! 

BALER  BOY  TWINE  gives  you  im- 
ported twine  economy,  plus  New 
Holland's  rigid  quality  control.  For 
extra  strength,  ask  for  New  Hol- 
land's Super  9  or  Long  10  twines. 


New  HOLLJUf d 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


TEAR  OUT  NOW— MAIL  TODAY 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
4506  First  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  full  information  about  your  Hayliners  with  automatic  wagon  loading. 
I  put  up  tons  of  hay  per  year. 


Name. 


Address. 


Market  Outlook 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Seven) 
pound  group  had  11%  more.  The  mid- 
dle group  of  steers,  700  to  900  pounds,! 
was  down  6%  from  1960. 

In  the  heifer  groups,  the  big  per- 
centage change  was  for  weights  over 
900  pounds.  Here  again  there  are 
fewer  numbers  than  in  the  other 
weight  groups,  so  the  significance  is 
not  as  great  as  the  percentage  might 
indicate.  The  700  to  900-pound  group 
was  down  6%,  the  same  as  it  was  for 
steers.  Under  500  pounds,  the  num- 
ber was  up  1%.  In  the  500  to  700- 
pound  group  there  were  8%  more  this 
year  than  last. 

Looking  ahead,  we  see  the  follow- 
ing for  beef  marketings.  Numbers 
going  to  market  in  June  are  expected 
to  be  above  last  year,  but  much  more 
in  line  with  the  total  cattle  popula- 
tion. Marketings  in  April  were 
around  10  percent  greater  than  in 
1960.  This  caused  lower  prices.  We 
expect  cattle  slaughter  in  June  to  be 
above  June,  1960. 

Lower  Slaughter  this  Summer 

In  late  summer  and  early  fall,  look 
for  total  cattle  slaughter  to  be  under 
comparable  months  for  last  year. 
After  lower  levels  of  slaughter  this 
summer,  the  rate  is  expected  to  pick 
up.  Late  in  the  year,  slaughter  is  ex- 
pected to  hold  up  and  not  drop  as 
much  as  last  year.  (See  Chart  on 
page  seven.) 

A  price  plateau  should  prevail  in 
June  in  the  cattle  market.  Lower 
slaughter  cattle  prices  in  April  with 
stability  in  May  keynotes  our  pre- 
diction for  June.  Prices  in  June  are 
expected  to  be  steady.  Maybe  a  little 
lower  than  in  May.  The  May-June 
level  of  prices  will  probably  hold 
until  late  summer  when  we  should 
see  some  price  rises. 

Choice  steers  at  Chicago  are  ex- 
pected to  average  $24  to  $25  per  cwt. 
in  June.  A  pickup  in  the  economy 
would  strengthen  the  market.  Even 
with  better  business  conditions.  June 
prices  will  be  $3  per  cwt.  lower  than 
in  January  of  this  year. 

High  Grain  Program  Compliance 

A  high  rate  of  compliance  with  the 
feed  grain  program  (60  to  80%)  was 
indicated  in  early  May.  With  the 
prospect  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  1961  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
crops  will  be  eligible  for  the  support 
prices  ($1.20  per  bu.  on  corn  and 
$1.93  per  cwt.  on  grain  sorghum), 
market  prices  are  likely  to  be  higher 
than  on  the  1960  crops.  A  short  corn 
crop  could  even  push  market  prices 
a  few  cents  above  the  support  rate. 
Most  likely,  the  U.  S.  farm  price  of 
1961  corn  will  range  between  about 
950  at  harvest  and  $1.10  by  mid-1962. 

However,  an  Iowa  survey  in  mid- 
May  showed  that  many  farmers  were 
going  to  stay  out  of  the  program, 
grow  more  corn  and  soybeans. 

Live  stock  producers  who  comply 
should  note  a  recent  ruling  which 
will  allow  them  to  receive  their  own 
grain  under  farm  or  warehouse  loans 
as  payment  in  kind.  This  operation 
can  take  place  without  moving  the 
grain  off  the  farm  or  out  of  a  local 
warehouse. 

The  current  corn  market  has  been 
depressed  by  heavy  marketings  of 
CCC  "non-storeable"  corn.  More  1960 
corn  is  going  into  the  support  pro- 
gram this  year  and  feeding  has  in- 
creased. Some  seasonal  gain  in  price 
is  likely  in  July  and  August. 

Soybean  meal  prices  have  jumped 
along  with  soybean  prices.  In  early 
May,  soybean  meal  was  $75  per  ton 
at  Decatur,  111.  (bulk),  up  sharply 
from  $45  of  last  November.  At  these 
prices,  producers  might  as  well  buyj 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Meal 
should  be  cheaper  next  fall  than  at 
present,  but  well  above  last  fall 
levels. 


Inside 

Washington 


bij  Philip  L.  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 

HTHE  NEED  FOR  a  knowledgeable 
live  stock  man  on  the  policy- 
making staff  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman  became  in- 
creasingly apparent  as  the  Kennedy 
Administration  sent  its  omnibus  farm 
bill  to  Congress.  Spokesmen  for  the 
industry  said  the  bill  carries  major 
threats  to  the  economic-well-being  of 
the  live  stock  producer;  and  the  gov- 
ernment controls  it  would  authorize 
could  be  disastrous. 

The  only  strong  opposition  to  the 
Kennedy  farm  bill  came  from  the  live 
stock  and  poultry  industries,  some 
segments  of  the  dairy  industry,  and 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  which  carries  little 
weight  with  the  present  administra- 
tion. The  National  Grange,  the 
Farmers  Union  and  nine  other  lesser 
farm  organizations  are  supporting  the 
bill. 

P.  O.  Wilson,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Association,  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  at  hearings  of  the 
house  agriculture  committee  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill.  Wilson  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  Kennedy  bill  "repre- 
sents control  legislation  which  would 
pass  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
. .  .  almost  unlimited  authority  to  un- 
dertake .  .  .  any  type  of  production 
adjustment  or  control  program  and 


to  apply  any  method  or  means  of  sup- 
porting farm  income  ...  up  to  90% 
of  parity." 

"This,  in  our  opinion,"  Wilson  said, 
"goes  farther  down  the  road  of  con- 
trols than  any  proposal  that  has  been 
offered  to  Congress  up  to  this  time." 

Wilson  said  that  Title  I  of  the  bill 
provides  the  government  with  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  number  of 
live  stock  which  each  farmer  or 
rancher  may  produce.  He  said  it  pro- 
vides authority  for  "penalties  for 
over-production  in  case  he  (the 
farmer)  is  unable  to  control  the  sows, 
cows  and  ewes  to  make  sure  that  he 
gets  the  exact  number  of  offspring" 
allowed  by  the  government  quota. 

"There  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
control  programs  provided  under  this 
legislation  would  bring  back  the  black 
markets  ...  of  World  War  II,"  Wilson 
concluded. 

Chairman  Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.) 
of  the  house  agriculture  committee 
has  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the 
bill  faces  mighty  rough  going  in  Con- 
gress and  many  of  the  proposed  pro- 
visions will  have  to  be  sharply  re- 
vised if  it  is  to  be  made  acceptable. 
With  the  exception  of  members  from 
strong  Farmers  Union  districts,  the 
Republicans  on  the  committee  are 
solidly  against  the  bill. 

Modification  of  the  bill's  provision 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  com- 
modity advisory  committees  is  likely 


to  be  one  of  the  first  steps,  it  was 
learned.  Provision  also  must  be  made 
in  the  bill  to  provide  congress  with 
greater  veto  power  over  the  "do-it- 
yourself"  control  programs  developed 
by  the  commodity  committees. 

Congressional  specialists  on  agri- 
cultural legislation  believe  that  con- 
gress must  state  clearly  in  the  bill 
which  farmers  will  be  permitted  to 
vote  in  producer-referendums  when 
a  new  commodity  control  program  is 
to  be  submitted  for  producer  ap- 
proval. The  long-prevailing  fight 
over  program  determination  between 
the  big  producers  and  the  little  fel- 
lows which  plagued  wheat  and  corn 
control  legislation  is  still  raging. 

Secretary  Freeman  told  the  senate 
agriculture  committee  when  it  began 
its  hearings  on  the  bill  that  "time  is 
running  out"  for  finding  a  solution  to 
the  farm  problem.  He  said  that  the 
Kennedy  bill  "seeks  to  accomplish 
essential  goals  by  means  that  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  line  with  American 
tradition,  and,  on  the  other,  adapted 
to  meet  the  conditions  and  demands 
of  today." 

•  •  •  President  Kennedy  in  his 
first  100  days  in  office  sent  congress 
a  bill  to  extend  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  the  jobless  which  in- 
creased unemployment  taxes  of  em- 
ployers by  $1  billion  dollars;  a  social 
security  improvement  bill  that  car- 
ried an  $800  million  tax  increase, 
making  farmers  and  ranchers  pay  a 
new  social  security  tax  of  4n/ir,%  after 
January  1,  on  their  first  $4,800  of  in- 
come; a  highway  construction  bill 
which  in  its  present  form  would  add 
more  than  $800  million  in  taxes  on 
gasoline,  tires,  innertubes  and  trucks; 
and  an  omnibus  tax  bill  raising  taxes 
by  more  than  $1.8  billion. 

The  omnibus  tax  bill,  if  enacted  in 
the  form  suggested  by  the  President, 
would  provide  considerable  tax  as- 


sistance to  farmers  in  the  purohase 
of  new  farm  equipment.  Treasury  of- 
ficials said  during  house  hearings  on 
the  bill  that  its  provisions  would  be 
fully  applicable  to  farmers. 

Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon 
said  in  a  statement: 

"The  President's  proposal  for  in- 
vestment tax  incentives  would  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  of  (1)  15%  of  all 
eligible  expenditures  on  new  plant 
and  equipment  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent-year depreciation  allowance 
plus  (2)  6%  of  such  expenditures 
below  the  level  of  the  current  year 
depreciation  but  in  excess  of  50%  of 
the  depreciation,  subject  to  (3)  a 
minimum  provision,  primarily  for 
small  business,  which  would  place  a 
floor  under  the  15%  and  6%  credit 
computation,  equal  to  10%  of  the  first 
$5,000  eligible  expenditures.  The  in- 
vestment credit  would  take  the  form 
of  a  credit  against  tax,  that  is,  an  al- 
lowance which  would  be  subtracted 
from  the  tax  as  otherwise  computed." 

USDA  has  reported  that  world  hog 
numbers,  which  have  been  increas- 
ing for  several  years,  declined  2% 
during  1961.  They  still  were  33% 
above  the  1951-55  average,  and  higher 
than  any  previous  year  except  1960. 
In  North  America,  hog  numbers  were 
down  7%.  Russian  hog  numbers  have 
more  than  doubled  their  1951-55 
average  and  gained  10%  during  1960. 

USDA  estimated  the  world's  cattle 
population  in  1961  at  1  billion  11  mil- 
lion head,  up  5  million  in  the  last  year 
and  100  million  higher  than  the  1951- 
55  average.  It  said  beef  and  veal  out- 
put has  increased  in  the  44  principal 
meat-producing  countries  by  17%. 
But  despite  the  increase,  "demand  for 
beef  has  also  increased  and  cattle  and 
beef  prices  are  generally  high  enough 
to  encourage  further  increases  in  cat- 
tle production  in  nearly  all  major 
areas  of  the  world." 


"whistle-clean" 
anywhere! 


New  offset  wheels,  "floating"  basket, 
prevent  tooth  breakage,  too. 

From  New  Holland—the  advanced  Model  56 
Rolabar  Rake!  Its  cleaner  raking  action  puts 
more  hay  .  .  .  more  dollars  .  .  .  into  the  wind- 
row. Saves  nutrient-rich  leaves  and  blossoms, 
to  cut  feed  supplement  costs.  You  get  all 
these  quality  features  .  .  . 

QUALITY  YOU  CAN  SEE 

•  NEW  OFFSET  WHEELS,  "FLOATING"  BASKET, 
give  cleaner,  smoother  raking;  protect  teeth  on 
uneven  ground. 

•  "rolabar"  action  exposes  stems  to  the  air 
for  quicker  drying. 

•  both  ground  wheels  drive— the  "56"  con- 
tinues to  rake  on  either  right  or  left  turns. 

•  fast:  rakes  full  8  ft.  swath  up  to  8  mph. 

•  less  hay  movement  saves  protein -filled 
leaves  and  blossoms;  rakes  at  full  right  angle. 

•  light-to-tight  windrows  through  easy 
crank  adjustment. 

•  patented  spring-loaded  jack  makes  hitch- 
ing up  quick  and  easy. 

HIDDEN  QUALITY,  TOO! 

•  exclusive  100-ACRE  lubrication  saves  time. 


"Those  wheels  let  you  get 
hay  other  rakes  miss!" 


"One  grease  job  keeps 
it  rolling  all  summer!" 


Model  56  Rolabar  Rake  gently  lifts  and  rolls  mowed  hay  into  light,  fluffy  windrows 
for  fast,  even  curing.  Saves  nutrient-filled  leaves  and  blossoms. 


•  SEALED  TINE  BAR  AND  REEL  BEARINGS  give 
lifetime  service;  need  no  lubrication. 

•  NO  IDLERS,  BELTS  OR  CHAIN  LINKS  to  tighten 

or  replace. 

•  REPLACING  TINES  IS  EASY.  Inexpensive  tines 
may  be  replaced  individually;  no  need  to  remove 
tine  bar. 


Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  "56"  Rolabar  Rake  on  your  own  farm;  check 
his  flexible  finance  plan.  See  all  the  advantages 
of  owning  New  Holland  quality. 

free  BOOKLET!  Write  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Estimated  cattle 
marketings  for  second  quarter  of  year 
expected  to  be  5%  more  than  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Spring  farrowings 
expected  to  be  about  7%  larger  than 
last  spring.  Some  areas  reporting 
heavy  losses  due  to  T.G.E.  Spring 
lamb  crop  estimated  5%  less  than  last 
spring.  Indiana  farmers  apparently 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  sheep 
business. 

Demand  for  feeder  cattle  slow.  Not 
any  significant  change  in  prices;  most 
inquiry  for  calves  to  go  on  grass  but 
since  pasture  has  been  slow  develop- 
ing and  slaughter  cattle  market 
rough,  movement  of  feeders  slow. 
Demand  for  feeder  lambs  and  year- 
ling wethers  slow  although  prices 
appear  in  line  with  slaughter  market. 
Still  a  good  demand  for  feeder  pigs. 
Field  work  about  six  days  behind 
average  schedule  due  to  lots  of  late 
snow  and  rain  and  below  average 
temperatures.  Wheat  and  oats  pros- 
pects fair  to  good.  Plentiful  supply  of 
corn. 

Evansville:  Most  cattle  market- 
ings in  this  area  in  May  were  short- 
fed  cattle  and  stockers  and  "feeders. 
Hog  receipts  expected  to  total  5  to 
6%  less  than  in  April,  or  around  8  to 
10%  less  than  last  year.  Do  not  ex- 
pect heavier  receipts  than  a  year  ago 
until  August  or  September.  Most 
shipments  of  spring  lambs  later  than 
in  past  years. 

Movement  of  native  stockers  has 
been  good  but  no  western  stockers 


are  moving  in  this  area.  No  move- 
ment in  sheep.  If  price  stays  down  on 
spring  lambs,  expect  movement  of 
yearling  ewes  to  be  very  low.  De- 
mand for  feeder  pigs  good;  supply 
more  than  in  past  years.  Indications 
are  that  the  demand  will  continue 
good  through  the  next  several 
months. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Nashville:  Overall  numbers  of  cat- 
tle are  shorter  than  in  1960.  Feeder 
pig  sales  took  most  of  the  pig  crop 
out  of  the  state;  hog  receipts  at  mar- 
ket ran  about  10%  less  in  May  than 
a  year  ago.  Spring  lamb  receipts  were 
lowest  for  the  past  decade,  with  most 
farmers  resisting  price.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  years  we  are  selling 
spring  lambs  in  the  teens.  Farmers 
that  have  heavy  lambs  weighing  120 
lbs.  or  more  are  in  serious  trouble  but 
they  still  refuse  to  sell. 

Good  demand  for  lightweight 
feeder  steer  calves  550  lbs.  and  down 
grading  Good  to  Choice,  $24  to  $27 
with  lightweight  Angus  quotable  to 
$30.  Yearling  cattle  in  fair  demand 
but  light  receipts,  mostly  $22  to 
$25.50.  Two-year-old  feeders  topping 
at  $23  but  mostly  $20  to  $22.50,  weigh- 
ing 700  to  900  lbs. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Most  of 
the  supply  of  cattle  for  market  of  the 
short-fed  kind.  Not  many  high-grad- 
ing cattle  ready  to  move.  Apparent- 
ly only  a  small  amount  of  holding 
back   waiting   for   better  markets. 


Current  supply  of  hogs  looks  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  year  ago.  More 
hogs  with  too  much  weight  moving 
currently.  Spring  lambs  just  now  be- 
ginning to  move  in  volume. 

Demand  continues  good  for  light, 
thin  cattle  for  grass.  Some  demand 
for  fleshy  steers  for  feedlots  but  de- 
mand is  hedged  with  price  restric- 
tions as  feeders  are  not  too  optimistic 
about  summer  markets.  Many  feeders 
beginning  to  think  about  both  price 
and  supply  of  calves  for  summer, 
with  idea  of  waiting  rather  than  pay 
present  asking  prices.  Recent  pur- 
chases include  lots  of  400  to  500  lb. 
calves  at  $27  and  $28  and  800  lb.  fleshy 
steers  for  feedlots  at  $23  to  $24.50. 
Apparently  no  great  interest  in  sheep 
for  grass  until  late  this  summer. 

Chicago:  About  3%  more  cattle  in 
feedlots  than  a  year  ago.  Nearly  same 
number  of  hogs  as  a  year  ago.  10% 
fewer  sheep  on  feed  this  year.  Slow 
feeder  cattle  demand.  Feeder  lamb 
demand  has  declined  in  accordance 
with  depressed  market  conditions. 
Old  crop  lambs  can  be  purchased  FOB 
Texas  for  $10  to  $12,  quality  consid- 
ered. Southwest  springers  costing  $15 
to  $16  FOB  Texas. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  There  were  16%  more 
cattle  in  California  feedlots  April  1, 
1961,  as  compared  to  a  year  ago.  Our 
area  did  not  show  as  much  gain.  Mar- 
ketings from  ranges  have  been  quite 
orderly.  Cattle  feeders  are  showing 
less  enthusiasm  in  refilling  lots. 
Weighty  animals  are  very  hard  to 
move;  heifers  also  unpopular.  De- 
mand for  lambs  very  poor.  Some 
sheepmen  are  in  real  trouble.  Good 
and  Choice  fat  steers,  $23  to  $24.75; 
feeders,  $21  to  $24.50.  Good  and 
Choice  fat  heifers  $22  to  $24;  feeders 
$18.50  to  $21.  Same  quality  steer 
calves  over  400  lbs.  $25  to  $27.50; 
heifers  $22  to  $25. 


WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Cattlemen  are  not  too 
happy  with  the  steady  decline  in  fat 
cattle  prices.  Spring  marketing  in 
this  area  should  be  at  least  5%  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  so  recovery  may 
have  to  wait  until  summer.  Hog 
prices  have  ebbed  but  there  is  not  too 
much  apprehension  about  the  future. 
Most  hog  producers  think  numbers 
up  into  summer  will  be  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  and  we  can  have 
decent  markets  right  along.  It  is  the 
sheepman  who  is  taking  h  on  the 
chin.  Heavy  lambs  are  being  severe- 
ly penalized,  and  the  usual  premium 
on  spring  lambs  is  missing.  The  only 
bright  spot  is  that  eventually  a  turn 
will  come.  When  it  does,  the  con- 
sistent lamb  feeder  will  recoup  some 
past  losses. 

Demand  is  holding  up  well  for 
stockers  for  grass  with  little  change 
in  price.  Weightier  feeders  are  some 
lower  in  sympathy  with  fat  cattle 
prices.  Plenty  of  feed  of  all  kinds. 
Lots  of  interest  in  the  corn  program. 
Evidently  it  will  get  a  fair  trial  be- 
cause the  sign-up  is  high. 


"You'll  save  more  of 

the  leaves  this  way 


And  I'ii  be  able  to  bale 
a  lot  sooner!'" 


New  Holland  "404"  Crusher  maintains  constant  spring  pressure  to  avoid  overcrushing. 
Exclusive  pickup  height  adjustment  lowers  throat  opening  closer  to  ground.  Hooks  up  to 
a  New  Holland  "47"  Mower,  so  you  can  mow  and  crush  in  one  operation. 


Pick  your  way 

to  save  a  haying  day! 


Crimp  it  or  crush  it . . . 
New  Holland  offers  you  a  choice! 

Which  do  you  prefer  .  .  .  crimping  or  crushing? 
Either  way,  you  can  save  up  to  50%  in  curing  time 
with  these  New  Holland  Hay  Conditioners. 

Humid  area  or  dry —it  makes  no  difference.  Hay 
conditioning  will  help  you  cure  your  hay  faster, 
more  evenly.  And  you'll  get  better  hay  too,  richer 
in  the  proteins  that  mean  bigger  profits  for  you. 
That's  because  New  Holland  Hay  Conditioners— 
"404"  Crusher  or  "401"  Crimper— save  precious 
feed  value,  give  you  dependable  performance  when 
every  moment  counts! 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer  soon.  Ask  him  to 
help  you  select  and  to  demonstrate  the  conditioner 
that's  right  for  your  farm.  Easy  to  own,  too,  thanks 
to  his  flexible  finance  plan! 

FREE  BOOKLET— write  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Holland  "401"  Crimper  crimps  stems  with  smooth  meshing  action.  Leaves  a  light, 
fluffy,  fast-drying  swath.  Hooks  up  to  a  New  Holland  "47"  Mower. 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
tree  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


SHEEP  FEEDING  PROGRAM  book 
containing  information  on  range  and 
farm  flock  management,  antibiotic  feed- 
ing, pelleted  feed  for  lambs  and  control 
of  diseases  and  parasites  is  available  free 
from  George  H.  Kyd,  Ralston  Purina 
Co.,  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis  2, 
Mo. 


THE  BRAHMAN  HYBRID  is  the  title 
of  a  25  page  booklet  which  discusses 
hybrid  vigor,  the  cow-calf  business,  and 
hybrids  in  the  feedlot.  For  free  copies 
write  to  A.  Pat  Daniels,  Ritchie  Adver- 
tising Agency,  3815  Garrott  Street, 
Houston  6,  Texas. 

THE  CONSUMER  MARKET  for  Beef " 
is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  of  interest  to 
beef  producers  and  retailers  in  the 
Southwest.  The  booklet  is  the  result  of 
an  intensive  study  made  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Ask  for  Bulletin  856  from  R.  D. 
Lewis,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  College  Station,  Texas. 

FARM  HANDBOOK  containing  infor- 
mation on  farm  management,  live 
stock,  buildings,  machinery,  crops,  etc., 
is  the  latest  of  the  Ford  publications. 
Entitled  "Ford  Guide  to  Profit  Making 
Decisions,"  it  is  available  for  $1  from 
J.  F.  McLean,  Jr.,  Truck  Marketing 
Manager,  Ford  Division,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

LOW  MOISTURE  GRASS  SILAGE  is 
the  title  of  a  new  16-page  booklet  in 
color  which  reports  USDA  and  univer- 
sity research  plus  case  histories.  Gives 


detailed  instructions  on  how  to  make  and 
feed  grass  silage  in  the  50%  moisture 
range.  Write  to  Badger  Northland,  Inc., 
Kaukauna,  Wis. 

THE  MOORMAN  STORY  of  how  sci- 
ence and  research  develop  feeds  for 
farm  use  is  told  in  a  booklet  entitled 
"This  is  MoorMan's."  For  a  copy  write 
to  MoorMan  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  news  and  research 
reports  on  everything  from  grasses  to 
the  weather  is  contained  in  a  booklet, 
"How  to  Get  More  Free  Grassland  Farm- 
ing Information."  Write  to  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

HOW    DO    YOUR    HOGS  GRADE? 

That's  the  title  of  an  8-page  bulletin 
which  defines  the  different  hog  grades 
and  describes  how  grade  is  determined. 
Single  copies  are  free  from  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

TIPS  ON  CORN  DRYING  are  con- 
tained in  a  pamphlet,  "The  Overheat- 
ing of  Corn  by  Artificial  Drying,"  avail- 
able from  Corn  Industries  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  1001  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

REPORTS  ON  BRUCELLOSIS,  safe 
live  stock  handling,  cattle  grub  control 
and  hog  cholera  eradication  are  con- 
tained in  the  "1961  Proceedings  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  Livestock  Conserva- 
tion, Inc.,"  405  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago 
9,  111. 


WHAT  MAKES  LAMB  PRICE?  This 
is  the  title  of  20-page  booklet  contain- 
ing charts  of  gross  income  and  margin 
trends  in  the  lamb  business;  lamb  supply 
trends  in  New  York;  concentration  of 
buying  power,  and  lamb  imports.  Write 
to  National  Wool  Growers  Assn.,  414 
Crandall  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

KEEPING  LIVE  STOCK  COOL  is  the 
subject  of  a  booklet  entitled  "Cold 
Spots  in  the  Sky  Can  Help  Fatten  Your 
Live  Stock."  Write  to  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  Richmond  18,  Va. 

SOLAR  HOG  HOUSING  is  described 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "From  Cradle 
to    Gravy,"    offered    by  Libbey-Owens- 
Ford  Glass  Co.,  Toledo  3,  Ohio. 

GUIDE  TO  VACATIONS  in  various 
rural  establishments,  entitled  "Farm 
Vacations  and  Holidays,"  is  500  per 
copy.  The  publication's  address  is  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DUROC  HOG  CATALOG  is  offered  by 
United  Duroc  Swine  Registry,  239  N 
Monroe  St.,  Peoria,  111. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  careers 
are  described  in  the  booklet,  "Your 
Career  in  Chemical  Research,"  available 
from  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Washington 
Research  Center,  Clarksville,  Md. 

NEEDLECRAFT  BOOK  of  100  designs 
is  the  only  full-color  catalog  of  pat- 
terns available  through  the  mail.  Send 
250  in  coins  to  National  Live  Stock 
Producer,  268,  Needlecraft  Department, 
P.O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 

SPRINKLING  HOGS  in  Trucks  to  Re- 
duce Losses  from  Heat"  is  the  self-ex- 
planatory title  of  Marketing  Research 
Report  No.  374,  available  from  the  Supt. 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington  25,  D.  C.  Price  250. 
Gives  results  of  long,  medium,  and  short- 
haul  tests. 
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"Certainly  the  expense  deduction  of  $5,000 
for  Legal  and  Audit  Fees  is  correct — I 
made  up  the  return  myself!" 


VETERINARY  MEDICINE,  by  D.  C. 

Blood  and  J.  A.  Henderson,  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  Guelph,  Canada.  A 
technical  book  written  primarily  for  stu- 
dents of  veterinary  medicine  although  it 
will  be  valuable  to  practicing  veterinar- 
ians and  other  field  workers.  Divided 
into  two  sections;  General  Medicine  and 
Special  Medicine.  The  Williams  &  Wil- 
kins  Co.,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland.  Copy- 
right 1960.  Price:  $15.00. 

PRINTED  PATTERN  CATALOG  with 
summer  fashions  in  full  colors  is  avail- 
able for  350  from  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern 
Dept.  232  West  18th  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

THE  ALLIS-CHALMERS  line  of 
Gleaner-Baldwin  combines  is  de- 
scribed in  catalog  TL-2328,  available 
from  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  512, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


Store  your  hay— 
the  one-man  way! 


Low-cost  New  Holland  Bale  Carrier 
Fits  any  barn!  Easy  to  assembler 


Here's  how  to  end  forever  the  backbreaking 
chore  of  manhandling  bales  for  storage.  What's 
more— you  alone  can  random-stack  over  twice 
.  as  much  hay  as  you  used  to  store  in  a  day! 

The  new,  low-cost  New  Holland  131  Bale 
Carrier  goes  together  easily.  Start  with  the 
18-foot  base  unit,  then  hook  on  8-foot  or  4-foot 
sections  to  custom-fit  your  exact  needs  ...  all 
the  way  up  to  a  98-foot  carrier  ...  in  the  barn, 
in  a  shed,  or  outside. 

And  it  all  operates  from  one  motor! 

The  exclusive  Bale  Locator  tips  bales  off 
-where  you  want  them  .  .  .  right  or  left  any- 
where along  the  conveyor.  And  a  rope  con- 
trols the  whole  operation  from  the  safety  of 
the  mow  floor— or  even  from  the  ground  out- 
side the  barn! 


New  Holland  131  Bale  Carrier.  Cuts  labor  50%  to  75%  . .  .  lets  you  store  bales  where 
you  want  them,  the  way  you  want  them.  Makes  one  of  your  toughest  chores  a  breeze! 


New  Holland's  "131"  can  receive  bales  from 
any  standard  elevator.  See  your  New  Holland 
dealer  today. 

FREE  BOOKLET!  Write:  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Holland  155  Elevator 

handles  any  crop  .  .  .  gives 
you  more  reach  for  your 
money.  Takes  short  bales 
without  special 
attachments. 
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Cattle  Virus  Diseases: 
A  Costly  I¥ew  Mystery 


Hr  John  B.  Hcrrick,  D.  V.  M. 


A GROUP  OF  DISEASES  that  ap- 
pear quite  similar,  at  least  as 
far  as  field  conditions  are  con- 
cerned, have  been  termed  the  Muco- 
sal Disease  Complex.  These  diseases 
have  been  a  threat  to  the  cattle  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  since  1946 
and  have  been  reported  in  almost 
every  state.  The  exact  losses  from  the 
diseases  are  not  known,  but  in  some 
areas  and  in  some  herds  severe  losses 
in  weight  and  milk  production  as 
well  as  heavy  death  losses  have  been 
suffered.  To  date  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  of  these  diseases  affect  hu- 
man beings. 

Diseases  that  make  up  the  Mucosal 
Complex  are  as  follows: 

•  Infectious  Bovine  Rhinotrachei- 
tis  (IBR).  Also  called  Red  Nose 
(Rhinitis)  and  Upper  Respiratory 
Disease. 

•  Mucosal  Disease. 

•  Virus  Diarrhea  of  New  York. 

•  Virus  Diarrhea  of  Indiana. 

All  four  diseases  are  contagious. 
Animals  suffering  from  them  will  ex- 
hibit discharges  from  the  nose  and 
eyes  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
slobbering  and  will  also  exhibit  con- 
gested areas  or  lesions  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  digestive  and  res- 
piratory tracts.  In  some  cases  diar- 
rhea will  also  be  present.  It  is  thought 
that  all  of  them  are  caused  by  a  virus. 
But  whether  or  not  these  viruses  are 
separate  and  distinct  or  are  several 
strains  of  one  or  more  viruses  is  not 
known.  Mucosal  Disease  and  the  two 


virus  diarrheas  are  thought  to  be 
caused  by  the  same  virus,  but  Rhino- 
tracheitis  is  definitely  thought  to  be 
caused  by  another  strain.  The  fact 
that  a  group  of  cattle  has  one  disease 
does  not  mean  that  they  may  have  all 
the  others,  nor  does  it  mean  that  they 
may  have  protection  against  the  other 
diseases. 

The  initial  outbreak  of  virus  dis- 
eases was  in  New  York  in  1946,  hence 
the  name  Virus  Diarrhea  of  New 
York.  Tests  made  on  material  col- 
lected in  this  outbreak  and  in  fur- 
ther outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  five 
states  failed  to  show  that  it  had  been 
brought  in  from  a  foreign  country. 
Virus  Diarrhea  of  Indiana  was  recog- 
nized in  1953.  Both  forms  have  been 
found  in  several  states,  but  mostly  in 
isolated  places. 

Rhinotracheitis  was  first  observed 
in  Colorado  in  1950  and  now  has  ap- 
peared in  most  of  the  states  that  are 
heavy  in  cattle  production.  Of  the 
four  diseases,  Rhinotracheitis  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  important  (al- 
though death  losses  are  low)  because 
it  is  spread  through  Western  feedlots 
and  has  now  been  identified  in  many 
states  where  large  numbers  of  ani- 
mals have  been  affected.  Its  principal 
damage  is  serious  loss  of  weight  in 
affected  animals.  By  1955  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  serious  disease 
among  feedlot  cattle  in  Colorado. 

Mucosal  Disease  —  first  recognized 
in  Iowa  in  1951 — is  now  reported  in 
many  states.  Like  the  others,  it  usual- 


Let's  identify  and  control  cattle  virus  dis- 
eases, and  plug  up  a  terrific  drain  on  the 
stockman's  profit.  Cattlemen  have  a  respon- 
sibility in  helping  to  control  this  threat. 

ly  affects  the  digestive  system  but  in 
some  cases  both  the  digestive  system 
and  respiratory  tracts  are  involved. 
It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  one 
disease  causes  a  lap-over  of  symp- 
toms or  whether  the  animals  are  suf- 
fering from  two  of  the  diseases  at 
the  same  time. 

Two  related  conditions  are  called 
Catarrhal  Vaginitis  and  Coital  Vesic- 
ular Exanthema.  These  are  inflam- 
mations, with  discharges  observed, 
from  the  vagina  of  cattle.  There  is 
some  indication  that  these  diseases 
are  caused  by  a  virus  quite  similar  to 
those  causing  IBR  and/,or  those  in- 
cluded in  the  entire  Mucosal  Disease 
Complex.  Another  disease  that  has 
been  constantly  confused  with  all 
these  named  above — but  which  is  not 
considered  a  new  disease — is  Malig- 
nant Catarrhal  Fever. 


The  table  on  page  18  shows  how 
to  differentiate  these  diseases  by 
symptoms.  Remember  that  these  are 
abbreviated  differences  and  that 
various  laboratory  tests  and  clinical 
symptoms  are  necessary  to  determine.' 
which  disease  you  may  be  dealing 
with.  In  many  cases  this  not  only  nec- 
essitates an  autopsy  but  also  involves 
the  use  of  laboratory  aid  to  make  a 
differential  diagnosis. 

Since  1955,  committees  of  research 
scientists  and  veterinarians  have 
been  working  to  coordinate  research 
in  several  states  and  to  encourage 
additional  work.  The  objectives  are: 

1.  To  describe  more  accurately  the 
clinical  and  pathological  features  of 
the  disease  complex. 

2.  To  identify  positively  the  dis- 
ease-causing agents. 

3.  To  check  against  the  presence  ot 
any  disease  that  may  be  imported 
from  foreign  countries. 

4.  To  get  a  simplified  diagnostic- 
procedure. 

5.  To  develop  immunizing  bi- 
ologies. 

6.  To  determine  more  definitely 
the  incidence  of  the  diseases. 

As  the  diseases  continue  to  spread 
and  the  economic  threat  from  them 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent, 
cattlemen  are  asking  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions. Some  want  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  widespread  use  of  anti- 
biotics and  other  drugs  have  upset 
the  balance  of  nature  and  led  to  the 
appearance  of  these  new  diseases. 
Others  are  asking  whether  these  dis- 
eases might  have  been  called  by  other 
names  in  prior  years  and  only  recent- 
ly "discovered." 

A  general  answer  is  that  these 
diseases  probably  have  appeared  in 
cattle  for  many,  many  years.  Some 
of  them  very  possibly  have  been  hid- 
den under  the  cloak  of  the  "shipping 
fever  complex"  and  as  a  result  have 
(Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 


When  animal  skin  is  injured, 
reach  for  soothing 

'"Vkseline' 
Petroleum  Jelly 

— works  better  two  ways 
to  help  skin  heal 


insects 
help. 


Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Vasejine 

WHITE  PETROLEUM  KM* 


*spee*Up#. . 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


//  your  vet  prescribes 
'Vaseline'  Veterinary  Carbolated 
Petroleum  Jelly  and  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  ask  him  to  stock  it. 


Protect  your  animals. 
protect  your  pocketbook 


VASELINE  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  C  M  ES  E  B  ROU  G  H-PON  O'S  INC. 

w  ATtmv  aw  rn/F    crsi^v    np/inri/Tr.    -      in»  r  llU-L 


Texas  mesquite  sprayed  last  July  with 
2,4-D  is  now  dead.  Range  grasses  are  al- 
ready returning  to  site  with  brush  compe- 
tition gone.    A  ruined  range  is  restored. 

Great  Plains 

(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 
Within  two  years,  more  than  27,000 
feet  of  plastic  pipe  had  been  put  un- 
derground with  a  regular  trenching 
machine.  Today,  three  31-foot  by  30- 
inch  tanks  are  kept  full  of  excellent 
water. 

"We  now  have  live  stock  watering 
facilities  within  a  mile  of  any  fence- 
line  on  the  ranch,"  Jones  points  out. 

Jones  lists  the  advantages  of  the 
improvements  as  "use  of  grass  over 
the  entire  range,  better  range  use  be- 
cause we  are  now  able  to  take  half 
and  leave  half,  greater  flexibility  of 
cattle  movement  between  pastures, 
and  increased  value  of  the  land." 

Nowhere  on  earth  is  the  climate 
more  extreme  than  on  the  Great 
Plains.  Four  years  out  of  five  are  dry. 
When  it  does  rain,  a  whole  year's 
rainfall  may  come  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 

The  Great  Plains  is  primarily 
adapted  to  grassland  farming.  In  two 
world  wars  grassland  has  been 
plowed  up  to  feed  many  of  the  world'3 
people.  Each  time,  after  this  land  was 
no  longer  needed,  it  became  a  gigan- 
tic erosion  problem. 

One  can  even  trace  the  problem  to 
the  days  of  the  Homestead  Act.  East- 
ern lawmakers  saw  no  reason  why 
farming  should  be  different  in  the 
plains  than  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  They  specified  that  a  man  in 
order  to  "prove  up"  his  claim,  had  to 
till  it.  As  a  result,  sod  was  broken 
from  much  land  that  was  suitable  for 
no  other  crop. 

Each  time  a  plains  farmer  lost  a 
crop  he  looked  forward  to  the  day  he 
could  make  up  his  losses.  Whenever 
the  rains  came,  he  felt  heiiad  to  gam- 
ble on  wheat  in  hopes  of  large  re- 
turns. 

Colorado  State  University  has  re- 
cently released  figures  showing  that 
grassland  farming  may  pay  a  farmer 
better  than  grain  over  the  long  haul. 
In  a  decade  on  the  Great  Plains,  ac- 
cording to  Harry  Sitler,  USDA  econ- 
omist, a  grassland  {arm  can  earn  more 
for  its  owner  than  a  wheat  farm. 

Nebraska  farmer  Keith  Sprenger 
agrees  with  Sitler.  Under  the  GPCP 
he  has  converted  260  acres  of  crop- 
land to  grass.  He  now  grazes  cattle  on 
more  than  3,000  acres.  As  a  result,  he 
is  in  a  position  to  make  accurate  com- 
parison when  he  says,  "This  land  is 
actually  more  productive  as  grazing 
area." 


George  Hamilton,  Woodward,  Okla.,  had 
water  problem  despite  name  of  ranch — 
Big  Dipper.  GPCP  aid  helped  him  drill  a 
new  water  well.  That  solved  the  problem. 
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^Feed  Savings  Alone  Will  Pay 

for  BROWEFt  tC&HH-feetlt 


in  18  Months! 


»       W.  L.  Hitch 

Princeton,  Indiana 


BROWER 

W'5H!ll  111118 


"One  of  the  best  features 
of  the  Brower  Feeder  is  the 
efficient  trough  design  which 
reduces  feed  waste  by  a 
large  percent.  Feed  sav- 
ings alone  will  pay  for  a 
Feeder  in  about  18  months. 
Cattle  put  on  faster  gains 
because  they're  eating 
clean,  fresh  feed  —  as 
much  as  they  want  —  when 
they  want  it.  My  three 
Brower  Feeders  are  big 
work  savers,  too.  I  have  the 
hoppers  filled  once  a  week; 
one  man  cares  for  200 
head  of  cattle  in  about 
three  hours  a  day.  This  in- 
cludes time  for  bedding  of 
cattle,  cleaning  automatic 
waterers,  checking  Feeders 
and  checking  each  beef. 
For  a  cattleman  feeding 
ground  feed  on  pasture  or 
dry  lot,  Brower  'Kleen- 
Feed'  Cattle  Feeders  are 
the  answer  to  more  profit 
through  better  manage- 
ment methods." 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

You  can  save  yourself  over  100  hours  of  cattle 
feeding  labor  a  year  with  this  practical  and  effi- 
cient self-feeder  —  cut  down  your  feed  bill,  too! 
The  special  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant  but 
small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elim- 
inates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and 
more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the 
clock.  Cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long. 
Even  timid  animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed 
that  hasn't  been  worked  over.  Built  to  give  1  5  to  20 
years  of  service  with  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  .  .  . 
ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


PRICED  LOW  — ASK  FOR  INFORMATION 
ON  BROWER'S  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 


TWO  SIZES 
for  the  large 
or  small  herd 


Large  1  5  ft.  feeder  has  250 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  100 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one  fill- 
ing. 7'/2  ft.  feeder  has  125 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  50 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one 
filling. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2387  Quincy,  Illinois 

Nome  


Street  or  R.F.D.. 


-State- 


Town   

SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

□  Kleen-Feed  Cottle  Feeder      O  Brower  Hog  Equipment 

□  Calf  Creep  Feeder  Q  Brower  Poultry  Equipment 


The  Producers  Book  Stnre 

|— ]  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT   $7.00 

I — I  —By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.   622  pages.  1957 


r— ]  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK 

1 — '  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 


1—1  FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK 

' — '  — By  Hall  and  Mortensen.  584  pages.  1954 


..$8.75 
..$6.00 


[— I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 

1 — 1  CATTLE   PRODUCTION   $4.00 

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

I — I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  $4.00 
' — '  — By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 

[— I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 
1 — 1  — By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 

I — I  500  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   $5.00 

1 — I  — By  Glen  Charles  Cook.  471  pages.  1944 

(— |  600  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   -  $5.00 

1 — 1  —By  Cook  and  Phipps.  600  pages.  1952 
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I — 1  BEEF  CATTLE  HUSBANDRY   $6.75 

1 — 1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  597  pages.  1955 

I — I  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  $5.30 

I — '  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 

□ LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK   _$5.00 
— By  Nordby,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 

1— 1  SWINE  SCIENCE   $5.3? 

1 — 1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  543  pages.  1957 

(—1  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER   $4.75 

1 — 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVickar,  2nd  Edition,  1961 

Please  Print  Plainly 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 

Name  

R.R.  or  Street  

City  State  
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REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  AUTOMATIC 

LIVESTOCK  FEEDER 


Entire  Feeder  Raises 
or  Lowers 
by  Pressing  Button 

Look  at  these 
FEATURES: 

•  Rugged,  heavy  gauge  steel 
sheeting. 

•  Heavy  2-oz.  zinc  coating. 

•  No  feed  separation. 

•  Roise  or  lower  entire  feeder  by 
pressing  a  button. 

•  Gives  more  or  less  feed  instantly. 

•  Change  rations  to  different  feed- 
ing pens  instantly  by  a  turn  of 
the  dial  control  selector. 

•  All  controls  in  one  convenient 
place. 

•  Fully  field  tested  for  3  years. 

If  you  feed  livestock,  you  need  this  unique 
new  bunk  feeder-blender.  After  3  years  of 
careful  and  thorough  farm  testing  the  new 
CBA  is  ready!  If  handles  grass,  corn,  hay- 
lage,  ensilage,  grain,  supplements  and 
ground  feed.  Feeding  can  be  handled  on 
either  side  or  both  sides  at  once.  The  new 
automatic  livestock  feeder  was  conceived 
and  built  specifically  for  controlled  auto- 
mated feeding  in  an  economical  and 
efficient  way. 


This  is  only  one  of 
American  Standard's  line  of 
grain  and  feed  handling  systems 
for  dairy,  beef  and  hog  farmers, 
in  the  coupon  and  receive  our  new 
booklet:  "Feedlot  Dollars  and  Sense. 


|  AMERICAN  PLANTER  COMPANY 

J  Burr  Oak,  Michigan  Dept.  N LP 

■  Please  send  information  on   Model   CBA  Auto- 

I  matic  Feeder. 

■ 

I  Name  .  


Address. 


PLANTER  COMPANY 
BURR  OAK,  MICHIGAN 


I  City  and  State_ 


Q  Check  here  for  free  booklet  "Feedlot  Dollars 
&  Sense." 


RgyoiviNGf*|i  rn 


Single  Unit 
Handles 

Up  To 

200  Head! 


T^emiidimo/uj  new  development 

In  Cattle  Rubbing  and  Oiling  Equipment 

Giant  steel  tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded 
steel  rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil 
flow!  No  valves.  No  pumps.  It's  service  free! 
Portable  —  Pull  it  from  one  feed  lot  to  an* 
other.  Hogs  use  it,  too. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature,  low  Introductory 
Prices  and  Details  of  our  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 


j  RUB  'M  ROLL  CO.  Dept.  RN-S 

|  29th  &  Clay  Sts.  —  Omaha  12.  Nebraska 

|    Okav!  Send  literature  on  Rub  'N  Roll  Oilers  and 
|    details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
Name  


| Address  . 

[City—. 


Stale. 


CATTLEMEN 
GO  TO 
SCHOOL 


BREEDERS, 
HERDSMEN, 
MANAGERS  & 
OWNERS 

from  all  over  the  world  choose  us 
io  teach  lhem  how  lo  increase 
EFFICIENCY  &  PROFITS! 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL, 
INC. 

Game  ft   State  Savings 
Bank  Building 

GARNETT,  KANSAS 

—  for  Beef  and  Dairy  Men, 
16    years    of    age    and  over. 


.....  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  ..... 

Graham  School,  Inc.,  Dept.  LP6 
Garnett,  Kansas 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  complete  information 
and  your  FREE  48-page  School  Catalog. 


Nome. 


Address. 
City  


.State. 


Mucosal  Disease  Complex 

Bovine  Rhino 
tracheitis 

Virus 
Diarrhea 

Mucosal 
Disease 

Malignant 
Catarrhal 
Fever 

Temperature 

elevated 

elevated 

elevated 

elevated 

Diarrhea 

seldom 

present 

present 

seldom 

Lameness 

no 

sometimes 

seldom 

no 

Respiration 

labored  cough 

dry  cough 

no  cough 

no  cough 

Nervous 
Symptoms 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

Nasal 

Discharge 

copious 

water 

watery  and 
mucous  like 

heavy 

Lesions  On 
Muzzle 

"Red  Nose" 

■ 

erosions 

ulcers 

crusted 
over 

Eye 

no  lesions 

opacity 

opacity 

blindness 

Incubation 
Period 

2-4  days 

7-10  days 

unknown 

days  to  wks. 

Age 

Usually  young 

8-24  mo. 

young  cattle 

up  to  3  yrs. 

Morbidity 
(%  Infected) 

50% 

10-80% 

Small 
Percent 

Varies 

iviortaiity 

O    1  ft  Of 

fl  9n  07 
U-ZU  /o 

CiK  Of 

aoyo 

rllgh 

Vaccination 

yes 

none 

none 

none 

Course 

4-7  days 

acute  2-4  days 

1-4  wks. 

3-7  days 

Vulva  and 
Vagina 

normal 

lesions 

lesions 

swelling, 
ulcers 

Cattle  Virus  Diseases 


(Continued  from 
been  treated  for  years  as  shipping 
fever. 

Another  explanation  might  be  that 
our  cattle  numbers  have  increased 
considerably  in  the  last  15  or  20  years 
and  that  cattle  movement  is  now  free 
between  states.  A  typical  example  of 
this  is  the  movement  of  cattle  from 
the  Western  ranges  to  the  feeding 
areas.  Iowa  alone  imports  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  cattle  a  year  for 
feeding  purposes.  This  has  no  doubt 
helped  spread  diseases. 

The  recently-learned  ability  of  re- 
searchers to  grow  various  disease- 
causing  agents  in  chick  embryos  and 
in  the  tissues  of  animals,  and  so  per- 
petuate the  cause  of  these  diseases, 


Page  Sixteen) 

has  led  to  the  identification  of  the 
specific  agents  causing  the  diseases. 
The  problem  facing  researchers  now 
is  how  to  find  out  the  exact  ingredi- 
ents and  conditions  necessary  to  grow 
these  organisms. 

Undoubtedly,  advancements  and 
new  techniques  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine will  in  future  years  bring  to 
light  many  more  live  stock  diseases. 
Thus  producers  have  their  responsi- 
bility to  aid  research  in  identification 
of  these  diseases,  and  in  finding  new 
control  methods.  Only  in  these  ways 
can  virus  diseases  be  controlled  in 
individual  herds  and  possibly  eradi- 
cated on  a  mass  scale.  Let's  "kick" 
the  cattle  virus. 


How  Much  for  40  Pound  Pigs? 


rpHE  ACCOMPANYING  TABLE 
prepared  by  James  H.  Simpson, 
Jr.,  and  W.  L.  Richmond  of  Mississip- 
pi Station  is  the  result  of  an  eco- 
nomic study  on  how  much  producers 
can  pay  for  feeder  pigs. 

Suppose  you're  considering  buying 
40-pound  feeder  pigs  to  feed  out  to 
225  pounds.  Your  corn  is  worth  $1.10 
per  bushel  and  you  can  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork  on  350  pounds  of  feed, 
and  you  estimate  that  slaughter  hogs 
will  be  worth  $18  per  cwt.  at  the  end 
of  the  feeding  period. 

Reading  the  table  from  left  to  right, 
check  the  350  pounds  of  feed  per  100 
pounds  gain  table,  then  read  down 


under  the  "Expected  Price"  heading 
to  $18,  and  across  under  the  $1.10  per 
bushel  "Corn"  heading  and  you'll 
find  that  you  can  pay  up  to  $15.98  per 
head  for  feeder  pigs. 

If  your  estimates  of  corn,  future 
hog  prices  and  feed  conversion  rates 
are  correct,  (better  not  count  on  this), 
you  can  afford  to  pay  $15.98  for  a  40- 
pound  feeder  pig.  To  make  a  profit, 
of  course,  you'd  have  to  buy  the  pigs 
for  less  than  $15.98  per  head  assum- 
ing all  your  forecasts  are  correct.  If 
you're  raising  feeder  pigs  and  you 
can  sell  them  for  more  than  $15.98  per 
head  (in  this  example),  then  selling 
would  net  you  more  than  feeding. 


Pounds  of 
feed  per 
100  pounds 
of  pork 


Expected 
price  per 
cwt.  for 
225  lb.  hogs 


80 


Price  of  corn  per  bushel  (cents) 
90    I  100   I    110   I  120   |    130    |  1' 


400 


350 


300 


flO 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 


90    I  iuu   |    iiu   |  i    xau   i  itu 

Price  per  head  for  feeder  pigs  (dollars) 


150 


8.06 
12.56 
17.06 
21.56 
26.06 
30.56 

.86 
5.36 
9.86 
14.36 
18.86 
23.36 
27.86 
32.36 

2.68 
7.18 
11.68 
16.18 
20.68 
25.18 
29.68 
34.18 


2.46 
6.96 

1.36 
5.86 

.27 
4.77 

3.67 

2.58 

1.48 

.38 

11.46 

10.36 

9.27 

8.17 

7.08 

5.98 

4.88 

15.96 

14.86 

13.77 

12.67 

11.58 

10.48 

9.38 

20.46 

19.36 

18.27 

17.17 

16.08 

14.98 

13.88 

24.96 

23.86 

22.77 

21.67 

20.58 

19.48 

18.38 

29.46 

28.36 

27.27 

26.17 

25.08 

23.98 

22.88 

4.40 

3.44 

2.48 

8.90 

7.94 

6.98 

13.40 

12.44 

11.48 

17.90 

16.94 

15.98 

22.40 

21.44 

20.48 

26.90 

25.94 

24.98 

31.40 

30.44 

29.48 

1.86 

1.04 

.22 

6.36 

5.54 

4.72 

10.86 

10.04 

9.22 

15.36 

14.54 

13.72 

19.86 

19.04 

18.22 

24.36 

23.54 

22.72 

28.86 

28.04 

27.72 

33.36 

32.54 

31.72 

1.52 

.56 

6.02 

5.06 

4.10 

3.14 

10.52 

9.56 

8.60 

7.64 

15.02 

14.06 

13.10 

12.14 

19.52 

18.56 

17.60 

16.64 

24.02 

23.06 

22.10 

21.14 

28.52 

27.56 

26.60 

25.64 

3.89 

3.07 

2.25 

1.42 

8.39 

7.57 

6.75 

5.92 

12.89 

12.07 

11.25 

10.42 

17.39 

16.57 

15.75 

14.92 

21.89 

21.07 

20.25 

19.42 

26.39 

25.57 

24.75 

23.92 

30.89 

30.07 

29.25 

28.42 
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Live  Stock  Producer's  June  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 

June  Top 

iviarKet  i  renu 

Supply  Trend 

Fat  Cattle 

$24 

Declining 

Down  12% 

'Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$27 

Steady 

Same 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Steady- 

Same 

Hogs 

$19 

Advancing 

Down  4% 

Lambs 

§19 

Steady 

up  O  /O 

Centra 

1  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Declining 

Up  5% 

b.  Calves 

$29 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  3% 

Lambs 

$19 

Steady 

Down  5  % 

Western  Corn  Belt 

^at  Cattle 

$24 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Declining 

Up  5% 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Hogs 

$16 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$19 

Steady 

Down  20% 

Western  Range  Area 

Pat  Cattle 

$23 

Declining 

Same 

?eeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Declining 

Same 

b.  Calves 

$27 

Declining 

Same 

-logs 

$18 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

_ambs 

$22 

Steady 

Up  10% 

West  Coast  Area 

<"at  Cattle 

$24 

Steady 

Down  5% 

reeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$23 

Steady 

Down  5% 

b.  Calves 

$26 

Steady 

Down  5% 

logs 

$18 

Declining 

Up  5% 

^ambs 

$17 

Advancing 

Down  10% 

Southern  Area 

•""at  Cattle 

$25 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

reeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Down  7% 

b.  Calves 

$27 

Steady 

Down  7% 

iogs 

$19 

Steady 

Up  14% 

_,ambs 

$21 

Steady 

Down  4% 

lakes  them  do  better  than  other  cat- 
le." 

Several  weeks  later  I  visited 
Vilbur  Margritz,  Dawson  county,  Ne- 
<raska.  His  lots  held  Herefords, 
Angus  and  Angus-Hereford  crosses. 
»I  like  crossbreds  better  than  any- 
iing  else  I  can  put  into  my  lots,"  he 


PHE  ABOVE  TABLE  is  a  forecast  of  top  prices  and  supply  and  market  trends 
expected  for  Choice  kinds  of  fat  and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  for  the 
urrent  month.  The  forecast  is  the  consensus  outlook  of  Producers  live  stock  sales- 
nen  on  100  markets.  On  an  average  day,  these  men  market  $3.5  million  worth  of 
ive  stock.  Their  judgment  is  reliable,  but  not  infallible,  although  for  the  past  year 
heir  forecasts  have  proven  to  be  amazingly  accurate.  Clip  the  table  from  the  maga- 
ine  and  place  it  near  your  radio  as  a  bench-mark  comparison  with  daily  market 
■rices  and  supply  trends.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  these  forecasts  are  helpful  or 
larmful  in  your  marketing  program. — THE  EDITORS 

It's  All  in  the  Cross! 

(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 
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The  Market  Trend 


1961 

$26.62 
24.25 
22.50 
23.70 


Ago 
$27  10 

25.50 
23.30 
24.62 


Ago 
$31.02 
28.18 
24.80 
26.90 


Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 

May  Month  Year 

•eers,  prime 
eers,  choice 
eers,  good 
eifers,  choice 

jifers,  good       

>ws,  commercial  17.30  17.28  17.88 

-ills  20  25  19  95  20.93 

;al  calves,  choice  30.00  30.50  31.50 

■eder  steers,  good  24.26  24.32  25  75 

irrows   (200-220)  17.44  18  05  16  55 

'WS   (330-400)  15.38  16  08  13.90 

:mbs,  choice  16  25  17.75  21.48 

imbs,  good  15.28  16.38  20  35 

•eder   lambs  13.58  16  62  19.88 

»rn.  No.  2,  yellow  1.14  1.07  1.22 

heat.  No.   2.   hard  1.88  1.97  2.19 

'its.   No.   2.   white  .70  .61  .80 

ttonseed  meal,  41%  68  40  66.00  64  30 

Bybean   meal,    44%  79.00  71.50  58.90 

nseed  meal.   34 7o  62  60  60.10  62  00 

nkage,   60%  101.50  87  50  76  00 

rn-Hog    feed    ratio  14.7  15.6  13.3 

Weekly    Dressed    Meat  Prices 
Weekly  average  in  dollars  per  100  pounds) 


'rime  700/800  tt 
n>oice  600/700  = 
iood 

1/eal,  choice 
mb 

i  'rime  45/55  a 
>,  :hoice  45/55* 
rk 

-oins  8/12# 
Jutts  4/8C 
iams,  amk.  12/16S 
"icnics,  smk.  4/8* 
rd  1  *  cartons 


40.88 
38.88 
52.00 

36.06 
36  06 

41.12 
34.19 
44.00 
37.50 
16.75 


43.06 
39  62 
54.50 

39.38 
39.38 

42  38 
38.50 
48.00 
37.25 
17.25 


45.63 
43.00 

49  50 

46  50 
46.50 

39.75 
29.60 

50  75 
34.50 
13.13 


told  me.  "Look  at  those  black  white- 
faces,"  he  continued.  "They  gain 
faster  and  they're  ready  to  sell  first/' 

"Packers  like  them.  I  sell  most  of 
the  1,700  cattle  we  feed  here  at  the 
lots.  If  you  give  a  buyer  the  chance 
to  sort  off  the  cattle  he  takes,  you'll 
see  him  grabbing  the  crosses  first." 
Main  reason  may  be  that  crosses  show 
more  finish  than  others  fed  the  same 
length  of  time.  Buyers  say  there's  an- 
other reason:  Crossbreds  always 
show  a  high  dressing  percentage. 

"I  know  they  gain  faster  in  the 
feedlot,  and  I  suspect  they  do  under 
any  other  type  of  management.  Last 
fall  I  bought  a  bunch  of  Hereford  and 
Angus-Hereford  crossbred  heifers 
from  a  rancher  at  Evanston,  Wyo- 
ming. He  told  me  the  crosses  were  3 
to  4  weeks  younger  than  the  Here- 
fords, but  they  looked  heavier.  All 
were  sold  together.  But  the  blacks 
could  have  been  marketed  3  weeks 
earlier  carrying  as  much  finish  as  the 
purebreds  showed  when  the  bunch 
was  sold." 

Performance  of  crosses  in  the  feed- 
lot  is  creating  keen  demand  for  them, 
and  the  message  is  getting  through 
to  ranchers.  One  Iowa  feeder  got  the 
Shorthorn-Angus  crosses  from  the 
Donahue  and  Rutledge  Ranch  two 
consecutive  years.  The  third  year, 
neighbor-feeders  from  the  same 
county,  began  bidding  for  the  cattle. 
( Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One) 


NATURAL  NUTRITION 


■C 


nature  makes  it 

DEHYsaves  '* 


Imagine  your  good  fortune— if  you  could 
bring  a  fresh  crop  of  alfalfa  to  bloom  every 
week  of  the  year! 

You  would  have  nature's  richest  source 
of  vitamins,  minerals  and  proteins  always 
available. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  miracle 
harvest  has  been  achieved. 

Peak-ripe,  ever-green  alfalfa  is  available 
every  day  .  .  .  concentrated  and  protected 


from  nutrient  loss  in  dehydrated  alfalfa  .  .  . 
ready  to  release  its  wealth  of  growth  fac- 
tors in  the  animal  body. 

If  you  want  .  .  .  bigger,  healthier  herds 
.  .  .  more  thrifty,  robust  calves  .  .  .  pro- 
tection against  deficiency  diseases  .  .  . 
FASTER  GAINS  AT  LOWER  FEED  COSTS  .  .  . 
make  sure  the  feeds  you  buy  are  enriched 
with  DEHY. 


merican 


How  many  extra  pounds  of  gain — how 
much  feed  saved — when  you  feed  Dehy? 
Experiment  station  reports  tell  you  ex- 
actly. Write  for  free  Bulletins. 


ehydrators 
ssociation 


Information  Dept. 

AMERICAN  DEHYDRAT0RS  ASSOCIATION 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING      •      KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Know 

For 

SURE 


when  to  market  your  live  stock 


Now — 36  pages  of  vital  information  show  you  the  best  time 
of  year  to  market  beef  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  for  the  most 
money.  Colored  graphs,  charts  and  tables  help  you  make 
short  range  or  long  range  marketing  plans.  Seasonal  pat- 
terns are  fully  explained  in  plain  language.  Send  in  your 
order  now  for  one  or  several  copies  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Only  $1  — mail  today. 


Hundreds  of 
ideas  on  live 
stock  market- 
ing that  can 
save  you  big 
money. 


National  Live  Stock  Producer 
155  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  "Market- 
ing Live  Stock  by  the  Calendar."  I  am  en- 
closing $1  for  each  copy. 


Name  

Address  

Town  State. 


Cattle 


Build  a  Model  Corral 

Build  a  working  corral  model  and 
try  out  different  corral  arrangements 
before  making  final  decisions  to 
build  and  you  will  save  labor,  make 
cattle  handling  easier  and  more  ef- 
ficient, and  reduce  cost  of  construc- 
tion, advises  George  Delany,  Grant 
County,  Washington,  Extension 
agent.  "Just  by  having  corral  gates 
leading  to  the  right  place  can  usual- 
ly replace  one  man's  labor,"  he  ob- 
serves. Pre-planning  can  also  insure 
that  corrals  will  protect  animals  from 
injury,  and  makes  it  possible  to  build 
corrals  in  stages  that  will  fit  together 
perfectly  when  completed. 

Few  Understand  Beef  Grades 

Here's  the  box  score  of  more  than 
5,700  Minnesotans  on  their  under- 
standing of  the  language  of  federal 
beef  grades: 

One-third  of  the  respondents  said 
that  grades  are  the  most  important 
factor  in  buying  beef.  One-fifth  of 
the  number  believed  the  degree  of  fat 
to  be  more  important,  and  one-eighth 
thought  marbling  was  the  primary 
consideration. 

The  survey,  taken  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  at  the  1960  Minne- 
sota State  Fair,  listed  the  five  USDA 
grade  names  (Standard,  Choice,  Util- 
ity, Good  and  Prime)  as  well  as  the 
terms:  quality,  economy,  extra 


Hog  Goals  to  Shoot  At 

Here  are  some  production  goals 
which  every  hog  producer  should  be 
shooting  at,  according  to  H.  G. 
Russell,  University  of  Illinois. 

1.  Wean  8V2  to  9  pigs  per  litter — 
farrow  10. 

2.  Have  pigs  weigh  35  to  40  pounds 
at  eight  weeks  of  age  and  average 
300  pounds  or  more  per  litter  at 
weaning. 

3.  Market  all  pigs  at  six  months  of 
age  or  less  or  when  they  weigh  200 
to  225  pounds. 

4.  Produce  100  pounds  of  pork  with 
400  pounds  of  feed  or  less  including 
feed  fed  to  breeding  stock. 

5.  Hogs  must  return  $145  for  every 
$100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  recover  all 
costs  including  labor. 

100  Lbs.  Gain:  244  Lbs.  Feed 

Carl  Becker's  pen  of  purebred 
Landrace  averaged  100  pounds  gain 
on  244  pounds  of  feed  to  establish  the 
best  feed  efficiency  record  at  Indiana 
Swine  Evaluation  Station.  Becker  is 
from  Corunna,  Ind.  The  pen  quali- 


choice,  grade  A  and  fancy.  Only  one 
person  in  50  correctly  identified  the 
five  USDA  grades.  Most  identified 
only  one  term  correctly  and  nearly 
one-eighth  of  the  group  failed  to 
identify  any  of  the  terms.  Comment- 
ing on  the  survey,  Dale  C.  Dahl,  Min- 
nesota agricultural  economist,  said: 
"If  federal  grades  for  beef  are  to  be 
utilized  by  consumers  in  registering 
their  preferences  through  the  mar- 
keting system,  it  is  important  for  con- 
sumers as  well  as  producers  to  learn 
the  language  of  grading." 

Antibiotics  in  Cattle  Rations 

A  number  of  experiments  have 
shown,  in  general,  that  some  favor- 
able response  has  been  obtained  from 
feeding  antibiotics  to  cattle  on  high- 
roughage  rations  during  the  winter. 
An  Illinois  test  in  which  steer  calves 
received  corn  silage  in  a  wintering 
ration  had  these  rather  typical  re- 
sults: 

Anti- 
biotic 


No.  anti- 
biotic 

1.63 


Daily  gain,  lbs.     1.63  1.86 
Feed  cost  per 

100  lbs.  gain  $12.55  $11.33 

However,  Illinois  tests  have  not 
shown  any  advantage  for  including 
antibiotics  in  fattening  rations,  par- 
ticularly during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  says  Extension  Animal 


Hogs 


fied  as  Indiana  Certified  Meat-Type 
and  reached  slaughter  weight  in  138 
days.  Becker's  entry  surpassed  the 
250  pound  feed  conversion  goal  and 
is  the  best  mark  reported  by  any 
state  test  station. 

Hog  Markets  Must  Pay  Way 

The  shift  from  terminal  to  country 
points  may  mean  higher  marketing 
costs  for  Illinois  hog  producers, 
points  out  E.  E.  Broadbent,  University 
of  Illinois.  The  most  efficient  coun- 
try markets  handle  over  100,000  hogs 
a  year  and  employ  three  or  four  men. 
Many  markets,  however,  handle  few- 
er than  30,000  hogs  annually  and  em- 
ploy two  men.  Obviously  the  larger 
volume  market  gives  a  definite  ad- 
vantage to  the  large-scale  market 
operator.  His  fixed  costs  for  sal- 
aries, overhead,  interest,  taxes  and 
maintenance  will  be  spread  over 
more  hogs  sold. 

Broadbent  believes  that  the  large- 
volume  market  operator  could  pay  as 
much  as  250  per  cwt.  more  for  hogs 
than  the  low-volume  operator.  With 


Husbandman  G.  R.  Carlisle.  "Some 
feeders  feel  that  they  have  less  trou- 
ble with  foot  rot  when  cattle  get  anti- 
biotics," he  said.  "Seventy-five  mil- 
ligrams per  head  per  day  is  the 
amount  to  feed." 

Choline  Boosts  Beef  Gains 

Five  different  studies  at  Washing- 
ton State  University  have  shown  a 
noticeable  increase  in  growth  of 
steers  when  choline,  a  B  vitamin,  was 
added  to  an  otherwise  balanced  steer 
ration.  Most  of  the  growth  boost  came 
in  the  early  feeding  period. 

Choline  has  never  before  been  con- 
sidered an  essential  ration  ingredient 
for  mature  ruminants  although  it  has 
been  found  essential  for  calves  and 
lambs,  as  well  as  for  poultry  and  pigs. 
The  process  by  which  choline  im- 
proves the  nutrition  of  beef  cattle  is 
still  to  be  determined.  The  correct 
level  of  the  vitamin  required,  feeds 
with  which  it  is  most  effective,  and 
other  feed  additives  with  which  it 
can  be  used  are  unknown. 

Gains  on  Limestone,  Urea 

Heifers  fed  corn  silage  treated  with 
small  amounts  of  ground  limestone 
and  urea  gained  11%  faster  than 
similar  heifers  fed  untreated  silage 
in  experiments  last  year  at  the  Ohio 
Station.  Steers  fed  high-moisture 
ground  ear  corn  with  only  limestone 


a  market  volume  of  20,000  hogs  per 
year,  the  market  employing  two  men 
must  cover  its  costs  with  an  average 
of  33  hogs  per  day.  Thus,  local  mar- 
kets must  pay  relatively  lower 
prices  for  hogs  or  hire  low-salaried 
help  or  both  in  order  to  keep  oper- 
ating. Broadbent  questions  whether 
either  practice  builds  stability  into 
the  market  for  live  stock.  Looking  to 
the  future,  he  believes  that  many 
hog  markets  will  be  forced  to  con- 
solidate to  reduce  costs  and  to  co- 
ordinate their  services  to  farmers. 

NF-180  Okayed  for  Pigs 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
now  allows  the  adding  of  furazoli- 
done (nf-180)  to  feeds  for  growing 
pigs.  Hess  &  Clark  makes  the  drug 
and  promotes  it  to  feed  companies. 
Pig  feeds  having  100  grams  of  fura- 
zolidone per  ton  (higher  amounts  for 
certain  periods)  may  be  labeled, 
"For  aid  in  prevention  of  bacterial 
enteritis  (necrotic  enteritis,  necro  or 
black  scours)  and  vibrionic  (bloody) 
dysentery. 


"Cut  your  grass?" 

added  gained  14%  faster  than  similar 
steers  fed  untreated  high-moisture 
ground  ear  corn. 

It  is  believed  that  the  gains  from 
ground  limestone  and  urea  additions 
come  from  an  increase  in  organic  acid 
content  of  the  feeds.  A  lower  feed 
cost  per  100  lbs.  of  gain  more  than 
pays  for  the  cost  of  the  limestone  and 
urea  added,  the  researchers  said. 

The  limestone  and  urea  were  added 
to  the  corn  silage  by  sprinkling  it  on 
top  of  loaded  wagons.  The  materials 
were  mixed  with  the  silage  as  it  was 
blown  into  the  silo.  Limestone  was 
added  to  the  ground  ear  corn  by 
sprinkling  it  over  the  loads,  and  extra 
water  was  added  through  a  hose  at 
the  blower. 


Sell  Hogs  in  June 

Hogs  sold  in  June  will  return  about 
$5  per  cwt.  more  than  those  sold  in 
November  or  December,  reports  E.  E. 
Broadbent,  University  of  Illinois. 
Farmers  generally  get  the  best  prices 
for  all  hogs  sold  in  June,  especially 
if  hogs  are  marketed  in  the  200  to 
220  pound  weight  range.  Hogs  weigh- 
ing over  250  pounds  may  bring  as 
much  as  $1  less  than  the  top  price. 
Those  weighing  less  than  200  pounds 
may  be  discounted  as  much  as  $2  per 
cwt. 

Hog  prices  are  seasonally  lowest  in 
November  and  December.  During 
these  two  months,  hogs  sold  before 
they  reach  240  pounds  bring  the  best 
prices.  Heavy  hogs  sold  during  these 
months  bring  the  severest  price  dis- 
counts. So  avoid  November-De- 
cember with  your  heavy  hogs;  it's  a 
poor  time  to  sell.  Hog  prices  also 
normally  drop  during  February  and 
September  because  of  heavier  mar- 
ketings so  for  the  short-run  gain  it's 
best  to  sell  your  heavyweights  in 
those  two  months. 


Skeep 


Summer-Shear  Lambs 

Lambs  shorn  in  the  summer  gain 
faster  than  unshorn  lambs  according 
to  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
which  prove  what  sheepmen  have  al- 
ways suspected.  In  fact,  the  shorn 
lambs  gained  1 V2  times  faster,  reports 
E.  E.  Hatfield.  From  October  to  Feb- 
ruary, however,  unshorn  lambs 
gained  as  well  as  shorn  lambs.  The 
summer-shorn  lambs  were  more  com- 
fortable, alert  and  active,  especially 
the  ram  lambs. 

Shearing  has  definite  advantages 
if  you  use  ewe  or  ram  lambs  for 
breeding.  The  extra  weight  of  wool 
reduces  their  breeding  efficiency. 
Shearing  in  the  summer  does  have 
disadvantages:  Flies  may  bother 
lambs  shorn  too  closely;  summer 
shorn  wool  is  small  in  amount  and 
short  in  staple.  The  wool's  value, 
however,  just  about  offsets  the  shear- 
ing cost.  Shorn  lambs  in  short  fleece 


do  not  look  as  well  when  offered  for 
sale  as  do  unshorn  lambs.  Despite 
these  advantages,  Hatfield  recom- 
mends shearing  lambs  if  the  weather 
is  extremely  hot. 


"Sometimes  I've  felt  that  way  but  then  I'd 
get  to  thinking  about  the  money  and  .  . ." 


1  Ram  Serves  1,000  Ewes 

Russian  scientists  who  have  been 
breeding  sheep  by  artificial  insemi- 
nation for  many  years  now  have  a 
well-established  program  underway 
in  sheep-producing  areas  throughout 
the  USSR,  reports  the  FAO.  Only  one 
ram  is  required  to  serve  1,000  to  1,500 
ewes  by  means  of  artificial  insemi- 
nation. In  one  district,  Soviet  scien- 
tists report  87,000  sheep  bred  to  fine 
wool  rams.  The  offspring  of  these 
matings  produced  an  extra  2  lbs.  of 
wool  more  than  their  mothers. 

Wean  Lambs  at  6  Weeks 

It's  best  to  wean  lambs  at  six  weeks 
of  age,  according  to  tests  at  Dixon 
Springs  (111.)  Station.  Early  weaned 
lambs  performed  as  well  or  better 
than  lambs  weaned  at  nine  weeks. 
The  studies  were  made  with  four  lots 
of  lambs,  each  containing  10  singles 
and  10  twin  lambs. 


Shear  Ewes;  Then  Breed 

Shearing  ewes  prior  to  breeding 
resulted  in  moving  up  average  lamb- 
ing dates  two  to  three  weeks  earlier 
reports  P.  G.  Woolfolk,  University  o: 
Kentucky  specialist.  Woolfolk  sai 
the  twice  annual  shearing  did  not  re- 
sult in  extra  wool,  but  it  did  prove 
beneficial  in  the  breeding  perform 
ance  of  Hampshire  Cross  Montana 
yearling  ewes.  These  animals  lambed 
three  weeks  earlier  than  unsheared 
ewes.  Lambing  percentages  were 
about  the  same.  With  two-year-old 
Hampshire  Cross  Montana  ewes 
shearing  advanced  lambing  dates  by 
three  days.  There  were  no  apprecia 
ble  gains  in  lambing  dates  or  per 
centages  with  two-year-old  Suffolk 
Cross  Texas  ewes.  Aged  Hampshire 
Cross  Montana  ewes  averaged  a  week 
earlier  lambing  and  slightly  im- 
proved percentage.  For  earlier  lambs 
it  may  pay  to  shear  ewes. 


Just  Stitches! 

^^^L  7047 


V. , II  cr»fl  Pallcrns 
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7047 — Doily  set  in  spider-web  crochet.  Di- 
ctions for  three  doilies:  17x34  inches; 
rx25  and  15x23  in  No.  30  cotton. 

7210 — Any  child  will  love  this  parade  of 
:phants  on  his  very  own  quilt.  One  single, 
nple  patch  pattern  is  all  you  need  for  the 
sy  applique.  Charts,  patch  pattern,  direc- 
ms. 

linens  lovely  with  roses, 
in  simple  stitchery.  Use  op 
pillowcases.    Transfer    of  six 


7425  —  Make 
nsies,  daisies 
wels,  scarves, 
13-inch  motifs. 


5" — Gay  little  sundress  to  trim  with  ruf- 
s,  embroidered  banding.  Transfer  of  bands; 
ttern  for  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  years  included. 


f 
1 

ind  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for 
ACH  pattern  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
'OCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlework 
apartment,  P.  0.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
ation.  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5* 
ich  for  Ist-class  mailing. 


li  s  All  in  the  Cross! 

(Continued  from  Page  Nineteen) 


Reputation  of  these  crossbreds 
spread,  and  last  fall  Rutledge  had 
around  30  bidders  for  his  calves.  They 
wrote  him  letters,  called  him  long- 
distance, made  trips  to  see  him. 

"You  can  get  more  money  for 
crossbreds,"  Rutledge  told  me. 
"They're  worth  more,  and  the  man 
who  produces  them  is  entitled  to 
what  he  can  get." 

Corn  Belt  feeders  are  hot  for  cross- 
breds, Don  Hill  told  me.  He  and  his 
son,  Harry  Hill,  operate  a  ranch  that 
takes  in  the  corners  of  four  counties, 
Rio  Blanco  and  Garfield  in  Colorado; 
Uintah  and  Grand  in  Utah. 

"We  got  our  first  crosses  when  we 
bred  Hereford  heifers  to  Angus  bulls 
to  reduce  calving  troubles,"  Hill  said. 
"But  buyers  like  the  crosses  so  well 
that  we're  turning  Angus  bulls  with 
the  cow  herd.  Last  summer  we  had 
7  Angus  and  40  Herefords  with  cows. 
Right  now  Harry  is  out  on  a  bull- 
buying  trip  to  get  more  Angus. 

Wants  Large,  Long  Angus 

"What  he's  looking  for  is  the  large, 
long-bodied  type  of  Angus,  and 
they're  not  as  easy  to  find  as  we 
would  like.  We  didn't  plunk  for  the 
little  pony-type  Herefords  when  a 
lot  of  breeders  were  telling  us  they 
were  the  coming  thing.  We  don't 
want  the  pony  kind  of  Angus,  either. 

"But  we  do  want  crossbreds,  be- 
cause that's  what  the  feeders  are 
after.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
an  Iowa  buyer  took  all  our  yearling 
crossbred  steers  weighed  up  straight 
at  28V2  0.  Last  fall  they  grabbed  up 
120  steer  calves  —  mixed  purebreds 
and  crosses  —  at  one  of  the  highest 
figures  at  which  calves  sold  in  our 
country,  with  no  haggling  over 
shrink.  We're  looking  for  more 
pounds  and  more  dollars,  so  we  can't 
afford  to  ignore  crossbreeding." 

Most  widely  used  cross  to  date  has 
been  produced  by  using  Angus  bulls 
on  Hereford  cows.  A  white  or  brockle- 
face  on  an  animal  with  neck,  body 
and  legs  pure  black  has  become  a 
trademark  that  sells  cattle  to  top 
feeders.  (If  there  is  white  on  legs, 
tail  or  neck,  the  cross  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  Hereford  bull  on  Holstein 
cow.) 

Crosses  that  are  increasing  fastest, 
percentage  wise,  are  Charollais  and 
Galloway  bulls  on  Hereford  and 
Angus  cows.  Charollais  crosses  grow 
faster  than  any  others,  and  the  beef 
is  finding  a  ready  sale  to  chain  stores 
that  want  carcasses  that  yield  less 
waste  fat. 

Galloway  crosses  got  a  boost  when 
carcass  demonstrations  showed  that 
the  new  kind  of  Galloway  developed 
in  Scotland  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury are  big-muscled  and  capable  of 
producing  well-marbled  beef  with 
less  gobby  waste  fat  than  the  tallowy 
strains  of  some  other  European  beef 
breeds. 

These  beefier,  faster-growing  Brit- 
ish-type Galloways  have  been  reach- 
ing this  country  through  herds  in 
Western  Canada.  They  have  made 
most  headway  as  a  crossing  breed  in 
Montana,  Wyoming  and  the  Dakotas, 
where  their  heavy  coats  adapt  them 
to  severe  cold  on  open  range.  Alfred 
Ostrum,  Reed  Point,  Montana,  crosses 
Galloways  on  his  Angus  cows.  Don 
Todd,  also  of  Reed  Point,  uses  them 
on  his  Hereford  herd.  Both  report 
that  feeders  like  their  calves. 

In  an  early  crossing  experiment, 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  made 
all  possible  crosses  with  four  beef 
breeds,  Angus,  Galloway,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn.  Cows  were  wintered 
without  shelter  on  open  range.  Gal- 
loway and  Angus  withstood  cold  bet- 
ter than  the  other  breeds. 

One  of  the  top  benefits  from  cross- 


Charollais-Hereford  steer  entered  in  last 
winter's  International  Carcass  contest  by 
Demorest  Brothers,  Waldo,  Ohio,  had  16.6 
square  inches  of  loin  eye,  biggest  in  show. 

ing  comes  from  use  of  crossbred 
dams,  so  a  Galloway-Angus  cow  herd 
might  be  the  best  answer  for  the 
rancher  who  winters  cows  on  open 
range  in  the  blizzard-swept  north- 
west. 

Those  who  use  Charollais  bulls  on 
Angus  or  Hereford  cows  speak  with 
greatest  fervor  about  advantages  of 
crossbreeding.  Take  the  Demorest 
Brothers,  Waldo,  Ohio,  as  an  example. 
They  have  used  Charollais  on  Angus, 
Hereford,  Shorthorn  and  Holstein 
cows.  Their  Charollais-Hereford  steer 
had  the  biggest  loin  eye  in  the  car- 
cass class  of  last  winter's  Internation- 
al Livestock  Show  —  16.6  square 
inches. 

Largest  loin  eye  the  previous  year 
was  from  an  1,184-pound  Galloway.  It 
also  exceeded  16  square  inches.  These 
are  the  only  two  steers  of  584  en- 
tered in  the  two  shows  that  had  loins 
in  excess  of  16  square  inches. 

An  880-pound  Charollais- Angus 
entered  by  the  Demorests  had  2.44 
square  inches  of  loin  for  each  100 
pounds  of  dressed  weight.  It  was 
beaten  by  only  one  carcass,  the  cham- 
pion Hereford,  which  showed  2.48 
square  inches.  Most  cattle  have  less 
than  2  square  inches  for  each  hun- 
dred pounds  of  dressed  carcass.  Gal- 
loways two  years  ago  averaged  2.04 
square  inches.  No  other  breed  would 
seem  likely  to  match  that  mark  in  the 
near  future. 

Crosses  Have  Less  Fat 

A  chain  of  35  to  40  stores,  with 
headquarters  in  Omaha,  contracts  all 
the  Charollais-Angus  and  Charollais- 
Hereford  crosses  it  can  get  and  has 
them  fed  out  in  eastern  Nebraska 
lots.  The  head  meat  buyer  says  that 
the  beef,  when  fed  to  show  good  mar- 
bling, has  much  less  gobby  fat  that 
has  to  be  thrown  into  the  grease  bar- 
rel. He  has  them  topped  out  and  de- 
livered as  they  reach  Choice  grade. 
He  doesn't  want  straight  Charollais; 
only  the  crosses. 

Heavy  weaning  weights  have 
turned  cow-and-calf  men  to  Charol- 
lais crosses.  John  H.  Bauman  and 
Son,  Laramie  county,  Wyoming,  used 
both  Angus  and  Charollais  bulls  on  a 
commercial  herd  of  Angus  cows.  The 
crossbred  calves  weaned  80  pounds 
heavier.  Howard  Snyder,  Albany 
county,  Wyoming,  made  the  same 
cross  for  part  of  his  calf  crop;  pro- 
duced straight  Angus  for  the  rest.  His 
crosses  were  60  pounds  heavier  one 
year;  90  pounds  heavier  the  next. 

You'll  be  seeing  a  lot  of  other  im- 
provements in  beef  cattle.  A  young 
chap  from  Colorado's  western  slope 
made  the  trip  to  Omaha  in  February 
to  attend  the  national  cattle  feeders' 
annual  meeting.  He  will  breed  his 
Hereford  cows  (500  head  and  up)  with 
semen  from  gain-tested  Angus  bulls, 
and  he  was  looking  for  the  feeder 
who  would  pay  him  the  biggest  pre- 
mium for  that  kind  of  calves. 

Will  crossbreeding  and  artificial  in- 
semination hurt  the  purebred  busi- 
ness? Probably  not.  Purebred  men 
who  offer  superior  breeding  stock 
should  continue  to  be  in  an  excellent 
position. 


Sdm  FLAME  GUNS 

for  WEED  CONTROL  .  .  .  ROAD 
REPAIRS...  STERILIZING.  .. 
DISINFECTING  .  .  .  THAWING 
.  .  .  CLEARING  .  .  .  CLEANING 


FLAME  WAND  You'll  find  1001 
uses  for  this  light,  compact, 
hand-held  flame  gun.  Operates 
over  30  minutes  on  one  fill- 
ing. Guaranteed  for  safe, 
efficient  operation.  dWj» 


$29.50  p»d 


Wa 


X500  Flame  Gun 

An  all-purpose  gun  mounted 
on  wheeled   chassis  with 
hinged  hood.  Gun  is  detach- 
able; includes  heavy  duty 
pump,    pressure  gauge 
and  control  valve. 

$79.50 

f.o.b.  Chicago 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "1001  Burning  Questions" 
Complete  line  of  Flame  Guns  available 


CMDT  IMPORT  CO.  Dept.  d, 

UNlfl  I     "05  w-  PLAINFIELD  R0. 
^  LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 


MEN  PAST  40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Dept.  B5340       Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


NEW  PaX  MR-FLOW  "ESHRSnS 


CONE  OVER-CONE" AGITATORS 
14  BIG  DOORS 

40,  60,  80  and  100 
bushel  capacities 
fourteen  16-ga.  doors 
11-gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 
full  size  lid  opens 
past  center  for  filling 
steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 
ample  head  room 
treated  hardwood 
skids 

hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 
strength  


PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  NL-61 

Coldwater,  Ohio 
Distributed  from:  Coldwater,  Ohio;  East  Moline,  llli- 
nois;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  P.;  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Canter. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnion — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


VICTOR  2  oz.  AUTOMATIC 

BE 

Automatic  outfit  saves  time^ 
money.  Set  for  doses  from  V; 
to  2  fl.  oz.  Ideal  for  Phenothi- 
azine  drenches.  One  shot 
treatment  for  sheep,  cattle. 
AT  DEALERS  or  $31.50  (plus  $1  postage)  fromj 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
151  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
Complete  catalog  on  request. 


OLD  LEG  SORES 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications 
may  heal  many  old  leg  sores  due 
to  venous  congestion  of  varicose 
veins,  leg  swelling  or  injuries.  Send 
TODAY  for  a  FREE  BOOK  and 
full -refund  Trial  Plan. 

M    P   VISfOSF  COMPANY 


Needle  Hovelties 


3 


7389 


7052 


INeedlecrafl  Patterns 


5^ 


508 


7220 


7389 — Colorful  bird  motifs  combined  with 
quilting  for  this  unusual  spread.  Transfer  of 
twelve  75/s  x  7%-inch  motifs  to  do  in  simple 
cross-stitch.    Quilting  design,  directions. 

7052 — You  never  saw  a  gayer  quilt — it's  like 
a  field  of  blooming  poppies.  Easy  to  piece, 
charts,  pattern  of  patches,  yardages. 

508 — Sit  in  your  easy  chair  and  crochet 
these  lacy  squares.  Join  later  for  a  stunning 
spread.  Directions  for  8'  2-inch  square,  plus 
edging  in  No.  30  cotton. 

7220 — A  rose  is  baby's  cradle.  This  em- 
broidered sampler  announces  birth.  Transfer  is 
12  x  16'/i  inches;  color  schemes.  A  pretty 
touch  for  the  nursery. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH 
pattern  to: 

NATIONAL    LIVE    STOCK    PRODUCER,  268, 
Needlework   Department,   P.   O.   Box   162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Add  S<  each  for  lst-class  mailing. 
Send  25<  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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Plank  a  Sirloin  Steak 

For  Father's  Day  Treat 

ecca  %joiA.na 


JQAD'S  BIG  DAY  of  the  year  is 
coming  on  June  18th  and  for  a 
special  treat  why  not  serve  him  a 
broiled-to-perfection  planked  sirloin 
steak? 

Planked  meat  cookery  is  our  heri- 
tage from  the  Indians.  The  rules  for 
planking  a  steak  are  the  same  as  for 
broiling:  (1)  Cook  the  steak  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  (2)  time 
the  broiling  to  the  minute.  For  six 
servings  choose  a  sirloin  steak  cut 
\xk  inches  thick.  Set  your  regulator 
for  broiling.  Then  place  the  steak  on 
the  broiler  rack  and  adjust  so  that 
the  top  of  a  IV2  inch  steak  is  3  to  5 
inches  from  the  heat.  Since  ranges 
vary,  it's  wise  to  check  directions  for 
your  range  in  order  to  have  the  de- 
sired temperature. 

If  the  steak  is  to  be  served  rare, 
broil  the  top  surface  for  15  minutes. 
For  medium  done,  cook  18  minutes. 
When  cooked  the  necessary  time,  sea- 
son the  steak  with  salt  and  pepper, 
then  turn  it.  Use  a  utility  fork  with 
the  tines  inserted  in  the  fat  portion. 
Kitchen  tongs  are  also  excellent  for 
turning  steaks. 

Let  the  meat  broil  on  the  second 
side  for  about  5  minutes.  You  want  to 
partially  cook  the  steak  on  the  sec- 
ond side  since  the  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  added  to  the  plank  re- 
quire a  much  shorter  time  for  brown- 
ing. 

Now  comes  the  planking.  You  can 
use  either  a  hardwood  plank  about 
10  x  15  inches,  heated  in  the  oven  and 
seasoned,  or  an  oven-proof  platter. 
Place  the  meat  on  the  plank  cooked 
side  down.  With  a  pastry  tube  pipe  a 
border  of  about  4  cups  of  moist,  sea- 
soned mashed  potatoes  around  the 
meat.  Or  you  can  use  the  back  of  a 
tablespoon. 

Many  fine  restaurants  use  Duchess 


Here's  a  planked  steak,  ready  for  eating. 
Mashed  potatoes  have  been  swirled  into 
nests  at  each  corner,  then  filled  with 
limas  for  this  perfect  Father's  day  treat. 

potatoes  for  this  purpose.  Add  1 
beaten  egg  yolk  to  each  1  to  1V2  cups 
of  mashed  potatoes  and  you  have 
Duchess  potatoes. 

In  planking,  every  inch  of  your 
platter  must  be  covered.  In  each  cor- 
ner make  a  nest  to  fill  later  with  V2 
cup  of  cooked  and  buttered  cubed 
carrots.  If  Dad  is  a  rare  steak  man 
you'll  want  to  broil  the  steak  for  8 
to  10  minutes  longer.  If  he  wants  it 
medium  done,  it  will  need  to  broil 
from  10  to  12  minutes  longer.  After 
broiling  put  the  buttered  carrot  cubes 
in  each  nest. 

Carving  a  thick  sirloin  steak  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  slicing.  Sirloin 
steak  is  one  of  the  few  meats  which 
is  carved  with  the  grain. 

First,  with  a  sharp  carving  knife 
remove  the  bone  and  set  it  to  one 
side.  Then  slice  the  meat  into  strips 
about  an  inch  wide.  Use  the  meat 
fork  as  a  brace  rather  than  inserting 
it  into  the  meat.  Carve  enough  to 
serve  everyone.  Additional  slices  may 
be  carved  later. 

With  the  planked  steak  you'll  want 
a  big  tossed  green  salad  with  dad's 
favorite  dressing.  Hot  rolls,  of  course. 
For  dessert  choose  his  favorite.  Will 
it  be  strawberry  shortcake  or  apple 
pie  a  la  mode? 
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Helpful  Household  Hints 

By  Shirley  Rogers 
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Peas  will  taste  sweeter  and  more 
flavorful  if  you'll  cook  a  few  empty 
green  pods  along  with  the  peas. 

Cauliflower  will  stay  snowy  white 
if  it  is  soaked  in  cold  salt  water  for 
half  an  hour  before  it  is  cooked. 

When  tracing  embroidery  trans- 
fers, you'll  find  that  a  ball  point  pen 
that  has  gone  dry  won't  tear  the  paper 
as  a  pencil  does. 

If  you  find  that,  when  ironing  a 
tucked  blouse,  the  tucks  pucker  and 
look  wavy,  it  is  because  you  did  not 
iron  them  enough.  They  must  be 
ironed  slowly  until  the  fabric  is  per- 
fectly dry. 

When  making  a  blouse,  it  will  look 
smoother  when  you  wear  it  if  you'll 
pink  the  hem  instead  of  using  a  regu- 
lar sewn  hem. 

If  you  have  a  white  Dacron  sweat- 
er that  has  yellowed,  try  soaking  it 
in  ammonia  water. 


You  can  scrape  new  potatoes  or 
carrots  quickly  and  easily  with  your 
metal  scouring  pads. 

Pork  sausage  links  will  not  shrink 
as  much  if  you'll  roll  them  lightly  in 
flour  before  they  are  cooked. 

Strawberries  will  stay  firm  longer 
if  you'll  wash  them  well  before  you 
stem  them  instead  of  waiting  until 
after  they  have  been  stemmed. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  mold  on 
jam  and  jelly,  you  can  prevent  it  by 
cutting  a  circle  of  tissue  paper  the 
size  of  your  jelly  glass;  dip  it  in 
vinegar,  and  place  on  top  of  the  filled 
jelly  glass  when  making  jam  or  jelly. 

Always  roll  the  paper  out  of  your 
typewriter.  Yanking  it  out  tends  to 
put  a  shine  on  the  roller  and  causes 
your  paper  to  slip. 

Cold  tea  is  not  only  a  good  ferti- 
lizer for  your  house  plants  but  serves 
as  an  insecticide  as  well. 


557 — Pretty  set  for  baby  in  alternate  rows 
of  single  and  double  crochet.  Cap  and  jacket 
.—each  one  piece.  Directions  for  cap,  jacket, 
booties. 

7281 — Cross-stitch  these  colorful  motifs  on 
kitchen  towels;  let  them  brighten  your  whole 
kitchen.  Transfer  of  six  designs  about  5Vj  X 
7'/j  inches. 

7426 — Spark  your  towels,  pillowcases,  scarves 
with  these  lovely  florol  motifs.  Transfer  of  six 
designs  41/2  x  13-inches;  color  schemes. 

556 — This  butterfly  quilt  glitters  with  color. 
Use  scraps,  remnants — the  more  colors,  the 
prettier  your  quilt  will  be.  Charts,  patch  pat- 
terns; directions. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH 
pattern  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  268, 
Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Add  Si  each  for  lst-class  mailing. 
Send  25<  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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Are  We  Better  Off? 

i3ij  Sylvia  porter 


A  RE  WAGE-EARNERS  really  bet- 
ter  off  financially  than  they  were 
20,  10,  or  three  years  ago?  Isn't  it  true 
that  rising  prices  have  chewed  up 
nearly  all  the  gains  unions  have  won 
at  the  bargaining  table?  Honestly, 
how  is  the  average  factory  jobholder 
making  out? 

Surely,  you've  asked  and  argued 
these  questions  over  and  over  and 
you'd  like  some  hard  answers.  Below 
you'll  find  them  as  of  this  spring  of 
1961,  for  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  has  just  updated 
for  me  the  facts  it  found  and  pub- 
lished for  its  own  members  some 
time  ago  in  the  union  newspaper  The 
Machinist. 

To  give  you  the  key  answer  at  the 
start: 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  cost  of 
living  has  skyrocketed  since  1938  and 
1948,  in  terms  of  the  time  it  takes  a 
factory  worker  to  earn  the  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  of  living,  he  is  spec- 
tacularly better  off  today  than  in 
those  previous  eras. 

Of  27  items  selected  by  Gardner  H. 
Cole,  editor  of  The  Machinist,  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  living  of  almost  every 
family,  only  two  take  more  time  to 
earn  today  than  in  1938 — Blue  Cross 
hospitalization  and  ladies'  cotton 
dresses.  And  only  Blue  Cross  and  a 
new  car  cost  more  in  worktime  now 
than  in  1948. 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  short 
time  interval  since  1958  and  the  slow- 
down in  the  wage-price  upswing,  the 
changes  aren't  nearly  as  startling, 
but  the  average  factory  worker — 
who  has  held  his  job,  of  course — is 
still  pushing  ahead.  It  costs  him  more 
in  terms  of  worktime  to  buy  hos- 
pitalization, a  new  car.  a  haircut,  cig- 
arettes, than  in  1958,  but  it  costs  him 
much  less  worktime  to  buy  a  wash- 
ing machine,  a  sewing  machine,  an 
auto  tire,  a  vacuum  cleaner  —  and, 
yes,  a  five-room  house. 

Before  studying  the  following  fas- 
cinating comparisons,  consider  your 
basic  data.  Since  1938  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  more  than  doubled.  In  the 
same  period  factory  wages  have  gone 
from  an  average  of  63c  an  hour  in 
1938,  to  $1.35  an  hour  in  1948,  to  $2.12 
an  hour  in  1958  to  $2.32  an  hour  in 
1961.  Now,  here  are  the  specifics: 


Sylvia  Porter  has  become  an  institution 
in  the  reporting  of  family  financial  news. 
Leading  businessmen  seek  her  advice. 
Millions  of  people  read  her  alert  column. 


Working  Time  it  takes 
A  Factory  Worker  to  Earn 


Item  1948 

New  car  892  V2  hrs. 

5-room  house  6486  hrs. 

Plane  trip 

(N.Y.-Chi.)  32?4  hrs. 

Loaf  of  bread  53A  min. 

Qt.  of  milk  8  Vi  min. 

10  lbs.  potatoes  23  min. 

1  lb.  bacon  34  min. 

1  lb.  chuckroast  28  Vi  min. 
Man's  haircut  55 Vz  min. 

2  pks.  cigarettes  173/4  min. 
Blue  Cross,  1  person  49  min. 
Elec.  refrig.  178V2  hrs. 
Washing  Machine  80  hrs. 
Man's  wool  suit  26  hrs. 
Men's  work  shoes  4%  hrs. 
Ladies'  cotton  dress  2Vi  hrs. 
100  kwh.  electricity  2Vi  hrs. 
Vacuum  cleaner  37  hrs. 
Ladies'  shirt,  rayon  2V2  hrs. 
Auto  tire  93A  hrs. 
Sewing  machine  92  V2  hrs. 
Men's  dungarees        1 V2  hrs. 

The  comparisons  would  be  much 
more  sensational  against  1938,  much 
less  against  1958,  of  course,  but  each 
comparison  would  telegraph  the  same 
answers. 

Are  wage-earners  really  better  off 
financially  today  than  in  1938,  1948, 
1958?  YES.  Isn't  it  true  that  rising 
prices  have  chewed  up  the  gains 
unions  have  won?  NO.  Honestly,  how 
is  the  average  factory  jobholder  mak- 
ing out?  If  he  has  held  his  job,  FINE. 


1961 

975  hrs. 
6296  hrs. 

23  Vz  hrs. 
SVi  min. 
7  min. 
17  min. 
I8V2  min. 

16  min. 
45  min. 
14  min. 

2  V2  hrs. 
71  hrs. 
34l/2  hrs. 

17  hrs. 
3»/2  hrs. 
l3/4  hrs. 
1%  hrs. 

26  hrs. 
1V4  hrs. 
6V2  hrs. 

51  hrs. 
1  hr. 


•Meat  Dish  of  the  Montli- 


TVEW  PRODUCTS  ARE  continually  being  produced  by  resourceful 
manufacturers  and  food  processors.  The  popularity  of  quick  meat 
dishes  is  on  the  increase,  but  as  long  as  there  are  women  who  love  to 
cook  and  families  who  appreciate  variety  in  good  food,  there  will  always 
be  a  place  on  the  menu  for  meat  that  has  been  cooked  by  long,  slow 
simmering.  Beef  brisket  is  one  example.  Here  it  is  studded  with  cloves 
and  given  a  glaze  for  your  serving  delight. 


GLAZED  CORNED  BEEF 
BRISKET 

3  to  4  pound  corned  beef  brisket 

Water  to  cover 
1  cup  brown  sugar 
1  tablespoon  flour 
1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
V4  cup  vinegar 

Whole  cloves 


Cover  corned  beef  with  water.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  3  to  4 
hours  or  until  tender,  allowing  about  1  hour  per  pound.  When  tender, 
remove  from  liquid  and  place  on  rack  in  open  roasting  pan.  Cover  with 
a  glaze  made  by  combining  brown  sugar,  flour,  mustard  and  vinegar. 
Stick  with  cloves.  Place  in  a  slow  oven  (300°  F.)  for  35  to  45  minutes  or 
until  glaze  is  set.  Slice  into  Vi-inch  pieces,  carving  across  the  grain. 
Six  to  8  servings. 


Yours  for  the  Making 


4776 
12-20 


4898 

14'/2-24'/2 


487714'/2-24V2 


469210-18 


4776  Dashing,    side-buttoned    style.     Easy — no 

waist  seam.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to 
20.  Size  16  takes  3>/4  yards  39-inch  fabric.  35<. 

9220  Vacation  togs — shirt,  pedal  pushers,  shorts, 

slacks.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women's  Sizes  34  to  48. 
Size  36  shirt,  1%  yards  35-inch;  pedal  pushers  2Vi 
yards.  35<. 

4898 — Slim  sheath  and  travel  jacket.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14l/2  to  24i/2.  Size  161/2  dress 
and  jacket  bands  take  3Vi  yards  35-inch  fabric- 
jacket  1%  yords.  35<. 

9061 — Princess  sundress  with  blouse  pattern  in- 
cluded. Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14l/2  to  24'/2. 
Size  16'/2  dress  3'/4  yards  39-inch  fabric.  50tf. 

4877 — Casual  style  features  the  new  T-panel 
skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14i/2  to  24'/2. 
Size  16'/2  takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35*. 

4692 — Squared  sundress,  cover  bolero.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  18.  Size  16  dress  3% 
yards  39-inch  fabric;  bolero  1 V*  yards.  35tf. 

PATTERN  9061  is  FIFTY  CENTS. 

PATTERNS  4776,  9220,  4898,  4877,  4692  are  35 
CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL 
LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department, 
232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add 
10f  each  for  lst-class  mailing. 
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LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

North  Prairie.  Wis.  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  15B, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

TOP  QUALITY  Wisconsin  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  heifer  calves.  Also  Angus  and  Hol- 
stein crossed  beef  calves.  Buy  the  best  and 
save  money  through  a  reliable  and  experi- 
enced order  buyer.  Write  or  phone:  J.  F.  Pipes, 
9301  West  Townsend  Street,  Milwaukee  22, 
Wisconsin. 

CHAROLAIS.  ENTIRE  herd  for  sale.  Reg'd. 
stock.  Sensibly  priced.  Write  Box  242,  Chilli- 
cothe  62,  Missouri. 

MONTADALE  15th  Annual  Show  &  Sale, 
Springfield,  Illinois.  June  23  and  24.  100  Head 
Top  Quality  Montadales.  Write  for  free  cata- 
log. Montadale  Sheep  Breeders  Ass'n,  61  p 
Angelica,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BIG  APPALOOSA  HORSE  SALE  June  21  .  .  . 
Don't  miss  this  one!  Charley  W.  Peterson, 
World's  largest  breeder  of  Appaloosa  Horses 
says:  "I  know  you'll  never  find  as  fine  a  se- 
lection as  I'm  fixin'  to  offer!  Stallions,  Mares, 
Mares  in  Foal,  Geldings  ...  all  agesl"  For  a 
good  Appaloosa  Horse,  come  to  the  sale  June 
21  at  Charley  W.  Peterson's  Lazy  F  Appa- 
loosa Ranch,  Atkinson,  Nebraska. 

CROSS  ENGLISH  Large  Black  females  with 
Landrace,  Yorkshire  or  any  good  bacon  type 
boar  and  you  will  get  pigs  that  weigh  60 
pounds  at  8  weeks,  190  pounds  at  127  days,  and 
pigs  that  grade  with  the  best.  Start  with  our 
package  deal,  2  gilts  and  1  unrelated  boar. 
All  ages  available.  Large  Black,  Blue  Spotted 
Hybrids,  Landrace.  Catalogue,  photos.  Tweddle 
Farms,  Fergus,  Ontario,  Canada. 

TOP  QUALITY  Wisconsin  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  Buy  the  best  and  save  money  through 
a  reliable  and  experience  order  buyers,  J.  F. 
Pipes,  9301  West  Townsend  Street,  Milwaukee 
22,  Wisconsin. 

JULY  15:  ANNUAL  Consignment  sale  better 
Illinois  purebred  rams  and  ewes.  Sifting 
9:30  A.M.  and  sale  at  1:00  P.M.  DST.  Eleven 
Breeds.  Stock  Pavilion.  Urbana,  Illinois.  Write 
for  catalog:  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association.  Division  E,  110  Stock  Pavilion, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

FOR  SALE  Modern  Ranch  Home.  Hunting, 
Fishing  area,  Elizabeth  Anderson,  R.  2,  Toma- 
hawk, Wisconsin. 

300  HEAD  CATTLE  RANCH  1760  deeded  acres, 
plus  BLM  permit.  New  brick  house,  tenant 
house,  adequate  ranch  improvements.  Bill 
Cato  Agency,  110  8th  Street,  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colorado,   Carrol  D.   Clark,  salesman. 

TROPICAL  Southwest  Florida  is  calling  you  I 
Send  for  your  free  brochures.  "Investment  Op- 
portunities." "Opportunities  in  Land  Develop- 
ment." Sandin  Realtors,  3364  Cleveland  Ave., 
Ft.  Myers,  Florida. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife.  Thunderbird. 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

FREE     80-Page     Catalog.     Western  saddles, 

riding  accessories,  clothing.  Western  Saddlery, 
Box   1864— A12,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


SPRING  BEEF  FEEDERS 
400  HEREFORD  CALVES 

•  25  Bull  and  steer  calves  S2.400 

•  One  bull  and  24  heifer  calves  S2.450 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity   for   fast  summer 
gains.   All  calves  sired   by  performance  tested 
bulls.   Accredited.  Delivered  free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 

I-ynnwood  Road.  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  WA  9-8881 
Member  A.  P.  H.  A. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 40$  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  30$  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $3.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  139  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


FREE  CARDS  with  your  name,  address  and 
phone.  For  sample,  ask  One-Spot  Flea  Killer, 
N-Jessup,  Maryland. 

NUMISMATISTS— Price  List  with  valuable 
gift — 40<!.  Vanderman,  Box  9161.  Suitland, 
Maryland. 

WANTED  U.S.  and  Canadian  coins  buying 
list  lOtf.  Refundable  Holcomb,  Box  66002,  Los 
Angeles  66,  California. 

SHEEP  RATIONS  and  management  tips  are 
covered  by  Foxbilt  specialists  in  new  sheep 
bulletin.  It  also  outlines  first  complete  sheep 
feeding  program.  For  your  free  copy  of  help- 
ful booklet  and  details  on  new  Foxbilt  Sheep 
Program,  see  your  local  dealer,  or  write: 
Foxbilt  Feeds,  504  Grand.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
DRESSES  24#;  Shoes  39*;  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata- 
log. Transworld,  164-DB  Christopher,  Brook- 
lyn 12,  N.  Y. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post- 
paid. Sample  pint,  25*.  Oxboro,  Box  7031  BX, 
Minneapolis  11.  Minnesota. 

LEARN  CHORDS  Easily.  Get  a  Turn-a-chord. 
$1.00  or  send  for  free  photo  and  instructions. 
Norman  Edwards,  71  Somerton,  Kenmore  17, 
New  York. 

CONFIDENTIAL  REM  AILING  from  Seattle, 
Washington.  Particulars  free.  Waltko,  1049  7th, 
Edmonds,  Washington. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$10  postpaid.  Free  Veterinary  Catalog.  VETCO, 
Box  6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook — Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FREE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  de- 
scribes  50  diseases,  conditions.  Quantity  sav- 
ings on  150  quality  drugs,  vaccines,  instru- 
ments. One-day  service.  Write  American  Re- 
search Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  FK,  Lenexa,  Kansas. 
TOX-I-TON  America's  No.  1  Sheep  &  Cattle 
Drench.  It's  New,  Different,  Superior,  Low 
cost.  Highly  Nutritional.  Easily  Administered. 
Free  information.  Mattingly  Distributing  Com- 
pany, 61  p  Angelica,  St.  Louis  7,  Missouri. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
sourl  Auction  School,  Box  8466-G3,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

A  SECOND  Income  from  oil  can  end  your 
toil!  Free  book  and  oilfield  maps!  National 
Petroleum,  Panamerican  Bank  Building-NLS, 
Miami,  Florida. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS,  Barber  Training. 
Gl-approved.  Write  for  free  catalog  or  call 
FR  2-5137,  119  Main,  Dept.  LS,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  Eaton  Barber  College. 
WANTED:  DEALERS  for  new  Super  Atom 
Fence  Charger.  Will  not  short  out  on  green 
grass  and  brush.  Wire  can  be  nailed  to  wood 
posts  without  insulators.  Operates  from  110 
Volts.  Write  Smith  Fisher  Corp.,  Dept.  NL, 
Owosso,  Michigan. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

JEEPS— $223.85;  TRUCKS— $212.78,  Tractors— 
$68.48,  Boats — $7.58,  Generators — $2.65,  Coats — 
$1.33,  Coveralls — 51*.  Radios,  Tools.  Typical 
Surplus  Prices.  Buy  Direct.  List  of  Depots, 
Procedure,  Full  Details,  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Entreprises,  International  Airport,  Box  402-R10, 
Jamaica  30,  New  York. 

BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains; 
not  poisonous.  For  free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36D,  Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 


CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft.,  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon,  Illinois. 


DOGS 


HEEL  DRIVING  Shepherds,  Excellent  workers. 
All  ages.  Year's  trial,  Visitors  welcome.  Wahl 
Farms,  Rockport,  Indiana. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  256,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White's  Rabbltry.  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.   Write:   Adco  Mfg.  Co.,   Bastrop  62, 

Louisiana. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  aprons,  Details 
free.  Redikut's  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
BUY  WHOLESALE  I  Big  discounts.  Watches, 
Appliances,  etc.  Free  Catalog  I  Housewares 
Distributors,  1216-X,  West  79th  Street,  Chicago 
20,  Illinois. 

$2.50  HOURLY  Possible  sewing  aprons  at  home 
for  merchants.  Materials  supplied  to  you  with- 
out cost.  Write:  Jiffy  Manufacturing,  Lake 
Village  74,  Arkansas. 


SONGWRITERS 


POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music.  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave..  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 
CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting  service  at  six  markets— Cincinnati.  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hlllsboro,  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 

YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
Madison  2400. 

SERVING  12,000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards    and    provides    replacement  cattle 

and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  M.  F.  Rush- 
ton,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evans- 
ville 7,  Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 

INDIANAPOLIS  PRODUCERS  operates  16  mar- 
kets  throughout  state — Amboy,  Centerville, 
Columbus,  Montpelier,  Kokomo,  Frankfort, 
Greensburg,  Lafayette,  Logansport,  Seymour, 
Mentone,  Terre  Haute,  Columbia  City,  Win- 
chester, Worthington  and  Indianapolis.  Operate 
lamb  pools,  live  grade  market  hogs.  Special 
loan  service.  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service. 
W.  R.  Cummins,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis  21,  Ind.  Phone  MElrose 
7-1488.  

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 
3-4611.  

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers— over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,   Peoria,   111.    Phone  4-5410. 


FREE!  HOG  PLANNING  SERVICE 


FOR  200  OR  2000  HOG  "FARROWING  TO  MARKET"  SYSTEM 
Let  us  help  YOU  plan  a  modern  hog  system  tailored  to  your  own  farm  —  and 
budget.  FREE  plans  for  large  or  smallest  setup  using  your  old  buildings.  Also 
FREE  —  valuable  16-page  "Hog  Profits"  book.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

INSIST  ON  ORIGINAL.  GENUINE.  CASWELL  ALL-STEEL  "FARRO-CR ATES ' 

Preferred  everywhere.  Only  $44.50  eoch,  less  removable  gate.  Includes  main  frame,  bass, 
front  gate,  and  Top  Bars  —  a  "must"  on  any  irate.  Quantity  discounts.  Our  57th  year, 

CASWELL  MFG.  CO.     •      427  VINE  ST.,  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


"The  Hendersons  have  one  more  item 
they  wish  to  get  rid  of.  Who'll  start  the 
bidding?" 


ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 
4-5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 

EIGHT  AUCTIONS  strategically  placed 
throughout  Wisconsin  offer  the  most  modern 
live  stock  marketing  facilities  in  the  state. 
Auctions  are  at  Altoona,  Stratford,  Bonduel, 
Sparta.  Ripon,  Reedsville,  Richland  Center, 
and  Johnson  Creek.  C.  F.  Claflin,  general 
manager,  Equity  Co-operative  Livestock  Sales 
Assn. 

FEEDER  CATTLE  and  Feeder  Lambs  shipped 
to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  and  Texas 
Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  markets  and 
contacts  with  557,000  livestock  producers.  Sheep 
Order  Buyer,  JOHN  GAHR,  Gladstone  3-2299. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Wm.  Nichols,  ANdrews 
8-4265;  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City,  Missouri 
431-2981;  J.  C.  Boydston,  Platte  City.  Mo. 
431-2220.  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Kansas 
Gity,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200.  Edward  Gib- 
son, Manager. 

ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  it  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3,600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers,  Mgr.,  Live  Stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Phone: 
ADams  8-1793. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  Dave  Mitchell,  Mgr., 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11, 
Iowa.  Phone:  5-1668. 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards   Phone:  MArket  3717. 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake, 
Artesia  and  Brawley.  Calif.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Caldwell.  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo  ;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob. 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748. 

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer.  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg  . 
Okla.  City  8.  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128. 

VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10.000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W.  Feldmiller,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif..  Phone  HOward 
6-8994. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

EXCELLENT  FOR  CROSS  BREEDING 

Suffolks  are  a  hardy,  black-faced  meat 
type  sheep.  With  a  high  frequency  of 
multiple  births,  easy  lambing  Suffolks  arc 
excellent  for  cross  breeding.  Start  your 
Suffolk  flock  now  with  registered  approved 
source  stock.  For  free  information  and 
breeder's  list  write 

NATIONAL   SUFFOLK   SHEEP  ASS'N 

P.  O.  Box  342L,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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A  Stitch  In  Time 


2 


7465 


7412 —  Stunning  bedspread  combines  cross- 
titch  roses  with  quilting.  Transfer  of  12  rose 
lotifs;  quilting  design,  easy  directions. 

7413 —  Sun-suits  for  boy  or  girl.  For  boy, 
rim  with  bold  sailors;  for  girl  with  saucy 
hecks.  Transfers,  pattern  pieces  for  sizes 
/  2,  3,  4  years  included. 

7010 — Old-fashioned  nosegays  ore  formed 
y  scraps  of  many  fabrics  and  colors.  Finish 
uilt  with  a  wide  border.  Charts,  directions, 
ardages  for  single  and  double-bed  sizes. 

7465 — Rounds  of  pineapples  with  shell-stitch 
'order.  Crochet  a  60-inch  cloth  in  string;  40- 
ich  centerpiece  in  No.  30  cotton.  Simple  di- 
;ctions. 


end  35<?  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 
1IATIONAL   LIVE   STOCK  PRODUCER, 
68,  Needlework  Department,  P.  0.  Box 
.62,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
I.  Y.  Add  S(  each  for  Ist-class  mailing, 
nd  25$  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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Good  Results  of  the  Additives  Law 


rpHE  CLOUD  OF  MISUNDER- 
standing  which  fell  over  the  agri- 
cultural chemical  and  drug  industry 
many  months  ago  turns  out  to  have 
had  a  silver  lining  after  all.  We  have 
this  on  the  word  of  Dr.  Aaron  L. 
Andrews,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Hess  &  Clark,  a  company 
which  makes  animal  and  poultry 
health  products. 

"We  recognize  more  opportunities 
than  roadblocks  in  the  Food  Addi- 
tives Amendment,"  Dr.  Andrews  said. 
"In  our  observation  the  net  result  of 
the  tightened-up  law  and  more  rigid 
regulatory  controls  has  been  to  cause 
a  closer  and  more  careful  look  at 
drugs  used  in  feeds.  Now,  people  are 
reading  the  label  and  understanding 
it — sometimes  for  the  first  time.  And, 
feed  manufacturers  are  examining 
their  choice  of  feed  medications  more 
critically." 

Dr.  Andrews  was  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  1958  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  which  empowered  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  establish  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  conditions  un- 
der which  additives  could  be  used. 

Andrews  said  that  the  amendment 
"has  made  it  more  difficult,  more 
time  consuming  and  more  expensive 
for  a  drug  manufacturer  to  get  FDA 
clearance  for  drugs  to  be  used  in 
feeds  of  live  stock  and  poultry  pro- 
bations Thrive  on 

W/E  RECENTLY  HEARD  a  discus- 
sion  of  the  trends  in  live  stock 
and  meat  imports  and  exports,  by 
Gustave  Burmeister  of  the  USDA's 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  and 
want  to  quote  some  of  his  remarks. 

But  first,  let's  look  at  these  perti- 
nent points  brought  out  in  Burmeis- 
ter's  review  of  U.  S.  trade  in  live 
stock  and  meat  products  during  the 
past  few  years: 

•  In  1959  and  1960,  nearly  80%  of 
the  beef  and  veal  imports  and  all  of 
the  mutton  imports  have  been  used 
almost  exclusively  in  making  sau- 
sages, ground  meat  and  other  manu- 
factured products.  Statistics  show 
that  when  potential  domestic  sup- 
plies of  manufacturing-type  meats 
are  high,  imports  drop. 

•  U.  S.  demand  for  manufactured 
meat  products  has  been  increasing 
sharply.  We  are  not  only  consuming 
more  on  a  per  capita  basis,  but  Bur- 
meister believes  our  rapidly  growing 
population  means  that  we  will  prob- 
ably continue  as  an  importer  of  meat 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

•  Exports  of  live  stock  and  meat 
products  in  1960  totaled  $353  million, 
3.2%  of  the  value  of  farm  sales.  The 
bulk  of  these  exports  were  tallow  and 
grease,  lard,  variety  meats,  and  hides 
and  skins — all  by-products  that  have 
a  limited  market  in  the  U.  S. 

So  we  import  manufacturing  meats 
to  fill  our  growing  demand  and  we 
export,  mainly,  by-products.  Mr. 
Burmeister's  job  is  to  find  ways  of 
increasing  exports  and  here  are  some 
of  the  things  his  division  has  done: 

In  Japan,  films  and  extensive  ad- 
vertising stressing  the  importance  of 
cleanliness  and  the  part  soap  plays  in 
it  are  credited  with  increasing  U.  S. 
exports  of  tallow  to  Japan  by  nearly 
70%.  The  same  type  of  program  was 
begun  this  year  in  Colombia  and 
plans  are  to  take  the  project  to  other 
countries.  A  leather  promotional  pro- 
gram is  also  underway  in  Japan. 

Meat  and  live  stock  products  have 
been  promoted  in  International  trade 


duced  for  human  food.  But  this  new 
part  of  the  law  has  not  made  it  im- 
possible to  clear  new  drugs  and  to 
extend  the  uses  of  safe  and  valuable 
drugs  previously  cleared." 

The  Food  Additives  Amendment, 
then,  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
science  become  more  scientific.  Prior 
to  1958  a  company  could  produce  and 
sell  a  feed  additive  or  other  agricul- 
tural chemical  which  would  give  a 
known  result  and  would  be  safe  if 
used  as  directed.  But  the  exact  proc- 
ess by  which  the  product  achieved  its 
result  was  not  always  known.  What 
the  FDA  people  told  industry  was,  in 
effect,  "We  believe  you,  but  we  want 
you  to  show  us  more." 

So,  while  there  has  been  a  virtual 
dearth  of  new  products  coming  out  of 
the  drug  companies  for  the  past  2Vz 
years,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  research — at  a  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

"This,"  says  Dr.  Andrews,  "has 
been  good  for  the  drug  companies, 
farmers,  and  consumers.  The  compa- 
nies have  learned  more  about  their 
products  and  have  proven  more  strin- 
gently the  safety  and  efficacy  of  their 
products.  Farmers  benefit  because 
only  drugs  that  can  return  them  a  sig- 
nificant profit  are  being  selected. 
And  consumers  can  rest  assured  that 
chemical  additives  in  current  use  are 
safe,  provided  they  are  used  as  the 
manufacturer  and  FDA  stipulate." 

Two-Way  Trade 

fairs  in  London,  Cologne,  Germany; 
Osaka,  Japan,  and  Verona,  Italy.  The 
sale  of  live  stock  is  also  promoted  at 
these  fairs. 

Demonstration  herds  of  U.  S.  meat 
and  dairy  animals  have  been  shown 
in  some  Latin  American  countries  and 
U.  S.  live  stock  judges  have  judged 
at  many  South  American  expositions. 
These  activities,  it  is  hoped,  will  cre- 
ate good  will  and  promote  the  sale  of 
U.  S.  breeding  stock. 

With  this  as  background,  let's  see 
what  Burmeister  has  to  say  about  fu- 
ture trade  in  live  stock  and  meat 
products.  He  makes  two  points: 

1.  We  must  eradicate  contagious 
animal  diseases  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  export  anything  other  than  by- 
products. "The  one  primary  concern 
is  hog  cholera  and  because  of  this 
disease  many  countries  have  put  stiff 
restrictions  on  imports  of  pork  from 
the  U.  S.,"  he  says.  "Until  we  can 
certify  that  our  hogs  have  not  been 
vaccinated  with  a  virulent  hog  chol- 
era virus,  we  cannot  export  pork  to 
those  countries.  But  we  solved  the 
problem  of  vesicular  exanthema  and 
we'll  solve  the  hog  cholera  problem 
and  others  which  restrict  exports." 

2.  "Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  today  part  of  the  world  agricul- 
tural system.  That  system  is  linked 
together  as  closely  as  the  strands  of 
a  spider  web — and  it  is  almost  as 
sensitive.  When  a  major  agricultural 
development  takes  place  in  one  part 
of  the  world,  the  effects  are  felt  in 
other  areas.  So  it  is  with  trade.  We 
must  remember  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  thrive  on  two-way 
trade.  If  we  want  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  our  exports,  then  we  must 
use  care  in  imposing  restrictive  meas- 
ures on  imports.  History  shows  that 
economic  progress  is  closely  associat- 
ed with  a  policy  of  non-discrimina- 
tory trade  between  nations,  with 
moderate  levels  of  tariffs." 


ampler 


For  Ynur  Needle 


711 — Join  crocheted  squares  for  this  lovely 
runner.  Shell  stitch  sets  off  pineapples.  Make 
a  cloth,  centerpiece,  mats,  too.  Crochet  direc- 
tions for  12-inch  square  in  No.  30  cotton. 

7096 — Applique  fruits  form  pockets  on  easy- 
sew  aprons.  Transfers  6  x  12  ond  7'/i  x  14% 
inches;  pattern  of  applique  patches;  directions 
for  two  aprons. 

7269 — So  richly  detailed,  they  look  almost 
real!  Embroider  these  lovely  motifs  on  gift 
handkerchiefs,  linens;  frame  them  as  pictures. 
Twelve  6  x  6Vi  to    7x  7'/2  inch  motifs. 

7089 — Scatter  stars  across  your  bed — now 
you  see  them,  now  you  don't.  This  colorful 
Five  Patch  quilt  is  a  treasure  to  own.  Charts, 
patch  patterns;  directions. 

Send  350  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER, 
268,  Needlework  Department,  P.  0.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.  Add  5<  each  for  Ist-class  mailing. 
Send  25$  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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WIDE-OPEN  PLACES 


John  Deere  Portable  Ele- 
vators take  the  back- 
work  out  of  storing  corn 
.  .  •  put  new  speed  into 
your  harvest  operation. 


JOHN  DEERE  ELEVATORS  are  easy  to  maneuver 


Convenient,  sturdy  trucks  enable  you  to  trans- 
port and  set  up  one-man  John  Deere  Portable  Ele- 
vators just  about  any  place  you  want.  If  you've  got 
a  50-foot  silo,  for  example,  you  can  fill  it  with  a 
62-foot  John  Deere  350  Elevator  .  .  .  and  do  so 
safely  at  a  60-degree  angle. 

Depending  on  their  length  and  type  of  truck, 
other  John  Deere  Elevators  can  be  used  at  angles 
up  to  45  degrees  or  down  to  15  degrees.  Whatever 
your  crop  storage  problem,  you  can  solve  it  with  a 
John  Deere  300  or  350  Portable  Elevator. 

Wider,  longer 

These  versatile  elevators  are  a  full  20-1/2  inches 
wide  so  you  can  elevate  bales  on  the  wide  side.  The 
300  Elevator  is  available  in  lengths  from  28  to  44 
feet  and  the  350,  in  lengths  from  28  to  62  feet. 


There  are  manual  and  hydraulic  trucks  designed 
for  different  lengths  of  each  elevator  .  .  .  four  for 
the  300  and  six  for  the  350.  Elevators  can  be  opera- 
ted with  PTO,  gasoline  engine,  or  electric  motor. 

Huskier,  handier 

New  box-type  construction  makes  John  Deere 
Elevators  rigid  "one-piece"  units  that  don't  twist 
and  bend,  or  sag  in  the  middle  under  heavy  loads. 
Head  section  spout  swivels  a  full  360  degrees  and 
extends  from  5  to  25  feet  so  you  can  reach  corner 
bins  in  overhead  granaries  without  a  lot  of  make- 
shift troughs!  The  head  section  hood  can  be  re- 
moved in  one  minute  if  you  want  to  store  baled  hay. 

See  the  John  Deere  300  and  350  Portable  Ele- 
vators at  your  John  Deere  dealer's.  Compare  them 
against  the  rest.  You'll  go  John  Deere. 


JOHN  DEERE 


3300    RIVER  DRIVE 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


JOHN  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 


...a  spEC'aL  mEssaoe  to 

LivE  stock  fArMErs... 


About  15  per  cent  of  all  live  stock  marketed  in  the 
United  States  is  handled  by  cooperatives  —  half  of  this 
volume  moves  through  the  22  Producers  Marketing  Assns. 
whose  addresses  are  listed  below. 

This  is  a  vital  pace-setting  15  per  cent,  however,  and 
a  volume  large  enough  to  insure  bargaining  strength.  But 
it  could  and  should  be  more.  Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  illog- 
ical to  market  15  animals  through  your  own  cooperative 
and  consign  85  animals  to  a  marketing  organization  which 
you  do  not  own? 

In  doing  this,  you're  taking  the  long  end  of  the  odds 
by  betting  6  to  1  against  yourself.  Because  every  animal 
marketed  "pays  its  way"  by  supporting  the  marketing  ma- 
chinery which  handles  it. 

When  you  own  this  marketing  machinery  —  as  is  the 


case  with  all  Producers  Marketing  Assns.  —  then  you're 
playing  Russian  Roulette  with  your  own  profits  by  not  using 
Producers  to  handle  ALL  of  your  live  stock  sales. 

Producers  top-notch,  experienced  salesmen  market  an 
average  $3.1  million  worth  of  live  stock  each  day.  Why  not 
add  the  85  animals  you've  been  marketing  elsewhere  to  this 
volume? 

And  .  .  .  once  your  live  stock  has  been  marketed,  you 
can  obtain  sufficient  credit  through  one  of  the  six  Producers 
Live  Stock  Credit  Corporations  to  re-fill  your  feedlots  or 
re- stock  your  herds  and  flocks. 

These  Producers  Credit  Corporations  loaned  in  excess 
of  $111  million  to  live  stock  producers  last  year  on  their 
various  live  stock  enterprises.  Write  either  the  Marketing 
or  Credit  agency  nearest  you  for  further  details. 


PRODUCERS   MARKETING  AGENCIES 


•  Producers  Co-operative  Commission  Assn., 
P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr.,  1139  William  St., 
Buffalo  6,  New  York. 

•  Chicago  Producers  Commission  Assn.,  Gray 
O.  Daly,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago 9,  Illinois. 

•  Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Producers  Assn., 
J.  R.  Kimber,  Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 

•  Michigan  Live  Stock  Exchange,  R.  H. 
Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix  Ave.,  Detroit  9, 
Michigan. 

•  Evansville  Producers  Commission,  Assn., 
M.  F.  Rushton,  Mgr.,  Stock  Yards,  Evans- 
ville 7,  Indiana. 

•  Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  Roy 
Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Fort  Worth  6,  Texas. 

•  Producers  Marketing  Assn.,  Inc.,  W.  R. 
Cummins,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Indianapolis  31,  Indiana. 

•  Producers  and  Texas  Livestock  Market- 
ing Assn.,  Edward  Gibson,  Mgr.,  Live- 
stock Exchange  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


O  Producers  Livestock  Marketing  Assn., 
James  V.  Casey,  Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stock 
Yards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 

•  Equity  Co-operative  Livestock  Sales  Assn., 
C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stock  Yards  Box  2048, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 

•  Tennessee  Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.,  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 


•  National  Live  Stock  Credit  Corp.,  Harley 
Custer,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Oklahoma   City   8,  Oklahoma. 

•  Producers  Livestock  Credit  Corp.,  J.  A. 
Lamb,  Mgr.,  307  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Denver  16,  Colorado. 

•  Producers  Live  Stock  Credit  Corp.,  Gerald 
T.  Snider,  Mgr.,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


•  Producers  Live  Stock  Marketing  Assn., 
A.  C.  Baker,  Mgr.,  Omaha  Stockyards, 
Omaha  7,  Nebr. 

•  Producers  Live  Stock  Marketing  Assn., 
H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  Illinois. 

•  Oklahoma  Livestock  Marketing  Assn., 
Harley  Custer,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City  8,  Okla. 


•  National  Finance  Credit  Corporation  of 
Texas,  J.  W.  Mitchell,  Mgr.,  2301  Ellis 
Ave.,  Fort  Worth  6,  Texas. 

•  Producers  Livestock  Loan  Company, 
George  M.  Smith,  Mgr.,  301  Deseret  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

•  Tri-State  livestock  Credit  Corporation, 
J.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Mgr.,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  California. 


•  Peoria  Producers  Commission  Assn.,  D.  W. 
Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Peoria,  Illinois. 

•  Producers  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  La 
Rue  Sauers,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  S.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

•  Producers  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  J.  I. 
Jacob,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

•  Producers  Commission  Assn.,  Dave  Mitchell, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux 
City  6,  Iowa. 

•  Producers  Live  Stock  Commission  Co., 
J.  H.  Powell,  Mgr.,  Stock  Yards,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

•  Valley  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  L.  W. 
Feldmiller,  Mgr.,  P.O.  Bex  227,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Stockton,  Calif. 

•  California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Assn., 
H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Box  1348,  Visalia, 
California. 

•  Mississippi  Livestock  Producers  Assn.,  H.  R. 
Massey,  Mgr.,  P.  O.  Box  4797,  Fondren 
Station,  Jackson  6,  Miss. 


1'KOIH  CERS   CREDIT  CORPORATIONS 
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Sure-Sire  Hog  Breeding 
^^iv^StockMechaniza^ 


•  How  to  Make  Your  Hay  Pay 

•  Nebraska  Marketing  Pa  items 


WEIGHT ->j  63.7  LBS.  MORE  PAY  WEIGHT. ..  FROM  PASTURE  TO  FEED  LOT  TO  STOCK  YARDS! 

'FORTUNE-* i$7.oo  extra  profit  for  every  dollar  invested  in  morton  t-m  salt: 


Here  are  the  vital  facts  about  the  extra  gain  you  can  get  with 
Morton  T-M  Salt ...  as  proved  by  a  long-term  test  conducted 
by  Kansas  State  University: 

During  a  549-day  continuous  test  covering  four  feeding 
periods— pasture;  winter;  pasture;  and  finishing— cattle  fed 
Morton  Trace-Mineralized  Salt  free-choice  gained  an  average 
of  63.7  lbs.  more  pay  weight  per  head  than  cattle  fed  plain  salt. 
Figuring  the  cost  of  this  gain  against  the  extra  cost  of  feeding 

Morton  T-M  Salt  and  a  conservative  selling  price  per  cwt  the 

feeder  got  back  more  than  $7  for  every  $1  he  invested! 


And  so  the  evidence  mounts  up.  Morton  Trace-Mineralized 
Salt  has  a  valuable  role  to  play  in  your  feeding  program.  Even 
if  you  use  other  minerals,  Morton  T-M  Salt  increases  feed  effi- 
ciency so  that  all  other  feeds  do  a  better  job.  Your  animals  stay 
healthier  and  gain  faster  when  they  get  Morton's  exclusive 
formulation  of  essential  trace  minerals  in  their  salt  every  day. 

Be  sure  to  feed  Morton  T-M  (Trace-Mineralized)  Salt,  free 
choice,  to  your  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  .  .  . 
to  all  your  livestock.  At  your  feed  dealer's,  in  bags,  blocks 
and  bricks.  Morton  Salt  Company  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 


weJtot 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  PICTURE  might  apt- 
ly be  titled  "Sam's  Moving  Day." 
It  was  taken  on  the  day  Sam — a  15- 
month-old,  1500-pound  Charolais  bull 
— was  moved  from  his  old  stall  on 
the  Litton  Charolais  Ranch,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Mo.,  to  his  new  home  on  the 
former  Ralph  L.  Smith  Angus  Farm, 
also  of  Chillicothe.  Charley  and  Jerry 
Litton  recently  purchased  the  Smith 
farm  for  their  expanding  herd  of 
registered  Charolais.  Smith  has  do- 
nated his  Angus  herd  to  the  South- 
west Experimental  Station,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Sam's  favorite  handler  is  charming 
Sherri  Litton.  A  staunch  promoter  of 
the  big  white  cattle,  she  has  played 
a  big  role  in  helping  husband  Jerry 
and  his  Dad  build  their  farm  and  the 
breed  into  prominence. 
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ftggw  Ideas  new  mounted  picker  picks  "lOO-plus  yields" 
faster... without  plugging. ..fits  your  tractor  quickly,  easily 


Farmers  throughout  the  corn  belt  are  hailing  the  new  New  Idea  Mounted  Picker. 
They  like  its  clean,  rugged  design  . . .  and  the  way  it  picks  row  after  row,  acre  after 
acre,  without  plugging.  They  like  the  way  it  ends  tinkering  and  time-consuming  delays; 
they  like  the  way  it  likes  to  be  left  alone!  Here's  a  machine  that  picks  more  corn — 
faster  than  ever  —  with  a  spacious  husking  bed  that's  built  to  match  the  capacity 
of  the  picker ! 

Unique  Universal  Mounting  Sub-Frame  fits  all  popular  tractors  and  mounts  in  just  a 

few  minutes.  Another  15  minutes  and  the  gathering  units  and  husking  bed  are  attached 
—  and  you're  on  your  way  to  the  fields  for  non-stop  picking.  You  can  free  your 
tractor  for  other  uses  just  as  quickly.  Less  wear  on  chains  and  sprockets  because  the 
drive  shafts  and  sprockets  are  installed  on  the  sub-frame  and  aligned  at  the  factory. 

Extra  Safety,  Extra  Value,  Extra  Comfort.  Chains  and  drives  are  carefully  shielded. 
Ladder,  hand  grip  and  non-skid  platform  over  the  husking  bed  are  provided.  Plenty 
of  room  for  your  canvas  heat  housing,  too.  Lubrication?  You  spend  less  than  15 
minutes  a  day  doing  that  —  because  New  Idea  makes  liberal  use  of  sealed  bearings, 
grease-filled  gear  boxes  and  banked  lube  fittings.  Choose  either  mounted  or  trailing 
husking  bed.  Each  has  a  full  year  written  guarantee.  See  your  New  Idea  dealer  today. 

NON-STOP  PICKING! 
BIG  CAPACITY! 

BRAND  NEW! 


About  a  year  ago,  farmers  in  eight  different 
states  bought  advance  models  of  these  new 
pickers  and  harvested  last  year's  crop.  We 
wanted  to  know  how  the  pickers  would  per- 
form when  operated  by  farmer-owners.  These 
reports  typify  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  the 
pickers  created: 


"We  picked  350  acres  in 
yields  up  to  160  bu." 

William  Dyer, 
C.  R.  Dyer  &  Sons, 
Delphi,  Indiana 


"There's  a  lot  of  room  to 
move  around.  And  the 
tractor  wasn't  covered 
with  stalks  and  trash 
like  the  other  pickers." 

Albert  Naimon, 
Geneva,  Nebraska 


"I  picked  at  2'/2  ♦©  3 
miles  per  hour.  I  was 
well  satisfied  with  the 
cleanliness.  It  did  just 
what  we  expected  of  it." 

Charles  Kinsman, 
Archbold,  Ohio 

"I  like  the  new  type 
snapping  rolls.  They  get 
the  corn  off  real  fast  and 
eliminate  shelling  and 
grinding." 

Harold  Maurer, 
Olivet,  Michigan 


 MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  


New  Idea 
Box  235,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  rush  me  the  whole  story  on  this  great  new 
picker, 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


_STATE. 


J  PRODUCT  OF  AVCO  CORPORATION  J 
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Figure  for  yourself  how 


BOOSTS  PROFITS 


BOTH  WAYS! 


f 


Each  implanted  steer  gained  86  lbs. 
more  than  unimplanted  steers— an 
average  of  7/ 10  of  a  lb.  extra  weight 
gain  per  day.  And  that's  not  all.  A 
saving  of  3^  per  lb.  was  realized  on 
the  total  gain  of  367  lbs.  over  the  119-day  feeding 
period  ...  a  big  total  savings  of  $11.01.  (See  basic 
data  chart  below.) 

DON'T  BE  SURPRISED  if  you  do  even  better  with 
Synovex-S.  Or  maybe  you  won't  do  as  well.  Breeding, 
feed,  health  and  handling  all  make  a  difference.  But 
rely  on  this:  Synovex-S  will  boost  your  profits  and  Synovex-S  con- 
tains only  safe  natural  hormones.  No  stilbestrol  or  other  synthetics, 
no  hormone  residues  in  meat  after  slaughter,  no  downgrading  of 
carcass  quality. 

DON'T  BE  MISLED  by  so-called  "economy"  implants.  Synovex-S  pays 
off  when  it  counts  —  when  you  sell  your  steers.  Why  not  prove  it 
with  your  next  group  of  feeders  going  through? 

FREE  BOOKLET,  "More  Profitable  Livestock  Feeding."  Write 
SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Dept.,  145  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


SYNOVEX 

S* STEERS 
H"  HEIFERS 


® 


BASIC  DATA,  steers  implanted  with  Synovex-S 
(all  figures  average  per  head) 

Number  of  tests   5,  various  areas  U.S.A. 

Number  of  steers   234 

Days  on  feed   119 

Extra  gain    86  lbs. 

Total  gain    367  lbs. 

Saving/lb.  of  gain   3< 

This  gain  translated  to  current  market: 

Selling  price    25.17« 

(Choice,  Chicago  Market,  average,  4/15-30/61) 


SQUIBB  DIVISION 


Olin 


-rr  
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TOPICS 

DO  YOU  UNDERSTAND  the  role  of 
vaccination  in  controlling  hog  chol- 
era? The  only  safe  hog  is  a  vaccinated 
hog,  and  an  estimated  75%  of  all  hogs 
will  have  to  be  vaccinated  before  a 
nationwide  eradication  program 
makes  progress.  Any  attempt  you 
make  to  aid  the  program  will  directly 
benefit  you. 

Vaccination  is  more  than  just  stick- 
ing a  syringe  into  a  hog  and  letting 
the  vaccine  do  the  rest.  First,  you 
must  know  which  of  the  several  types 
of  vaccines  to  choose,  and  you  must 
examine  hogs  to  see  whether  they  are 
in  proper  condition.  Set  rules  and  set 
dates  for  vaccination  do  not  always 
apply  because  different  groups  of 
pigs  are  under  different  conditions. 
Wisely  used,  vaccination  can  be  an 
invaluable  protection;  incorrectly 
used  it  can  provide  a  dangerous,  false 
sense  of  security.  Your  veterinarian 
can  best  determine  when  to  vaccinate 
pigs  and  what  product  to  use. 

LOAD  UP  A  PLATE  of  hamburgers, 
Mom,  and  don't  worry  about  the 
kids'  diets.  We  have  the  word  of  June 
Gibbs,  Arizona  Extension  Nutrition- 
ist, that  hamburgers  make  a  nutri- 
tious, high-protein  meal.  "Hambur- 
gers in  buns  topped  with  tomatoes 
and  lettuce,  potato  chips,  relishes, 
milk,  and  ice  cream  with  strawberry 
sauce  will  supply  a  good  deal  of  a 
teenager's  daily  nutrient  needs,  as 
well  as  B  vitamins,  one-third  to  a 
half  of  the  daily  protein  and  iron  re- 
quired, and  from  a  fourth  to  a  third 
of  the  calories  needed,"  she  said. 
However,  Miss  Gibbs  recommends 


supplementing  the  drive-in  menu 
fare  with  a  variety  of  foods.  "Young 
people  who  learn  proper  eating  hab- 
its early  in  life  will  have  the  happi- 
ness, vitality  and  energy  to  carry 
them  well  into  their  retirement 
years,"  she  promises.  She  also  has 
this  suggestion  for  teenage  party 
hostesses:  Serve  small  sociable  sand- 
wiches filled  with  a  variety  of-  meat 
slices,  instead  of  multi-calorie  sweets. 

HERE  IS  A  NATIONAL  summary  of 
the  Census  of  Agriculture  for  1959. 
It  shows  that  American  agriculture 
was  changing  at  a  faster  rate  between 
1954  and  1959  than  during  any  other 
time  in  history.  There  were  3.7  mil- 
lion farms  in  1959  as  compared  with 
4.8  million  in  1954,  5.4  million  in 
1950,  and  6.4  million  in  1925.  A  change 
in  the  definition  of  a  Census  farm 
subtracted  an  additional  225,000  farms 
from  the  1954  figure,  but  most  of  the 
change  was  due  to  movement  off 
farms. 

After  allowing  for  the  change  in 


definition,  there  was  an  increase  of 
36%  in  farms  selling  $10,000  or  more 
worth  of  farm  products  in  1959,  along 
with  a  decline  of  7.5%  in  farms  with 
sales  of  $5,000  to  $9,999,  about  a  24% 
decline  in  farms  with  sales  of  $2,500 
to  $4,999,  and  a  30%  deeline  in  farms 
with  sales  of  less  than  $2,500. 

Despite  the  sharp  decline  in  the 
number  of  farms,  the  1959  Census  in- 
dicates that  farm  operators  working 
off  their  farms  100  days  or  more  in- 
creased to  30%  of  all  farm  operators 
in  1959  as  compared  with  about  28% 
in  1954,  15.5%  in  1939,  and  11.5%  in 
1929.  Thirty-six  out  of  every  100 
farm  operators  in  1959  reported  that 
the  income  they  and  members  of  their 
families  received  from  other  sources 
exceeded  the  value  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts sold.  This  compares  with  30  out 
of  every  100  farmers  in  1954. 


A  TRACTOR  THAT  does  not  touch 
the  ground,  pulling  a  plow  that  does 
not  compact  the  soil  before  pulveriz- 
ing it!  Such  is  the  dream  of  G.  W. 
Steinbruegge,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  He  believes  that  such 
machines  may  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  research  in  terramechanics  —  the 
study  of  how  soils  and  machines  af- 
fect each  other. 

Prof.  Steinbruegge  points  out  that 
soil  is  often  compressed  four  times 
before  being  pulverized:  By  the 
weight  of  the  tractor,  rearward  thrust 
of  the  tractor's  drive  wheels,  forward 
movement  of  the  plow,  and  upward 
lift  of  the  plow.  Each  compression 
means  a  corresponding  loss  of  power 
and  the  U.  of  N.  work  in  terrame- 
chanics is  directed  to  find  ways  to 
decrease  tillage  power  losses  without 
loss  of  tillage.  Terramechanics  prin- 
ciples can  also  be  applied  to  bull- 
dozing, earth  moving,  and  off-the- 
road  transport. 

THE  FIRST  FEDERAL  food  stamp 
plan  since  1943  went  into  effect 
during  June  in  eight  test  areas.  Its 
purpose  is  to  increase  food  consump- 
tion and  provide  a  more  adequate 
diet  for  low-income  people.  Under 
the  plan,  free  stamps  are  issued  in 
250  and  $1  denominations  to  families 
with  no  income.  Where  there  is  a 
family  income,  however,  a  family 
might  be  charged  $40  for  its  allot- 
ment of  stamps  and  receive  coupons 
worth  $60.  One  goal  of  the  stamp  plan 
is  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
beef,  pork,  and  lamb  by  bolstering 
the  purchasing  power  of  low-income 
families.  More  meat  would,  in  turn, 
improve  the  diets  of  these  low-income 
families.  ■ 
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rT,HE  COST  TO  TAXPAYERS  of 
running  USDA  and  various  gov- 
ernment farm  programs  from  July  1, 
1961  to  June  30,  1962,  has  been  tenta- 
tively established  by  the  house  ap- 
propriations committee  at  $5,948,566,- 
000.  The  1960  census  revealed  that 
only  15,635,000  people  now  live  on 
farms,  or  8.7%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Just  10  years  earlier  the  farm 
population  was  25,058,000,  equal  to 
16.6%  of  the  nation's  people.  Thus, 
the  government's  farm  bill  for  the 
coming  year  will  average  approxi- 
mately $400  for  every  member  of 
every  farm  family. 

In  reporting  the  government's  mon- 
ey needs  for  its  farmers,  the  appro- 
priations committee  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  money  to 
finance  research. 

"The  USDA  began  as  a  research  in- 
stitution," the  committee  said.  "From 
1862  until  the  turn  of  the  century, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  its  funds  were 
spent  for  this  purpose.  Research  con- 
tinues today  as  an  important  part  of 
its  activities.  .  .  .  The  research  pro- 
grams must  anticipate  future  prob- 
lems and  advise  ways  to  solve  them 
before  they  emerge. 

Emergency  Funds  Recommended 

"This  is  particularly  true  for  the 
diseases  and  pests  of  live  stock  and 
crops.  For  example,  the  department 
is  conducting  research  overseas  on 
African  swine  fever,  which  has  re- 
cently swept  out  of  Africa  into  other 
areas  of  the  world.  This  work  is  in- 
surance for  our  hog  producers,  should 
the  disease  appear  in  this  country." 

The  committee  said  that  USDA 
needs  to  be  in  a  position  "to  take  ef- 
fective research  action  at  once  when 
a  serious  problem  arises."  In  the  past 
it  has  had  to  borrow  money  from 
other  department  funds  to  finance 
emergency  research,  the  committee 
said. 

It  cited  as  an  example,  the  face  fly, 
which  came  into  New  England  from 
Canada  some  years  ago. 

"Suddenly,  in  1959,  it  threatened  to 
become  a  serious  menace  to  our  live 
stock,"  the  committee  said.  "The 
emergency  was  met  by  shifting 
$30,000  to  $40,000  from  other  pro- 
grams. This  worrisome  pest  has  now 
spread  across  the  country  as  far  west 
as  Nebraska.  USDA  entomologists 
feel  that  they  lost  valuable  time  in 
bringing  this  threat  under  control  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  contingency  fund 
from  which  to  draw." 

To  meet  such  emergencies  in  the 
future,  the  appropriations  committee 
recommended  that  congress  provide 
USDA  with  a  $1  million  dollar  con- 


tingency  fund  for  research.  It  said 
that  the  fund  would  be  available  for 
looking  into  some  less  pressing  prob- 
lems. One  problem  for  which  it  would 
let  USDA  spend  part  of  the  million 
dollars  would  be  for  "research  on  the 
improved  digestibility  of  dry  edible 
beans." 

Twelve  members  of  the  house  ap- 
peared before,  or  sent  statements  to 
the  appropriations  committee,  to  ask 
it  to  approve  a  grant  of  $100,000  to 
continue  research  aimed  at  finding 
ways  of  removing  the  "gassiness" 
from  dry  edible  beans. 

Promising  research  indicating  that 
the  gassiness  can  be  removed  from 
beans  has  been  started  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  It  has  been  privately 
financed.  But  since  food  beans  are 
such  an  important  crop  in  so  many 
states,  producers  believe  that  they 
should  have  help  in  this  research  from 
the  federal  government. 

The  congressmen  said  that  beans 
are  cheap  and  extremely  high  in  food 
value.  But  people  stop  eating  them 
after  they  reach  the  age  of  40  be- 
cause of  the  gas  they  create  in  the  di- 
gestive process.  The  witnesses  said 
that  beans  are  a  "best  buy"  from  both 
a  nutritional  and  money  standpoint 
for  the  government  when  it  is  buy- 
ing food  to  feed  school  children  and 
the  needy  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

"I  am  not  familiar  with  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  this  proposed  re- 
search project,  but  I  do  understand 
that  there  is  a  very  good  possibility 
that  the  desired  results  can  be 
achieved,"  said  Rep.  J.  E.  Chenoweth 
(R.,  Colo.).  "This  does  not  surprise 
me  because  we  have  seen  wonderful 
progress  made  in  utilization  research 
projects  sponsored  by  USDA  in  other 
fields.  We  have  seen  the  development 
of  powdered  potatoes,  frozen  orange 
juice  and  many  other  utilization  ad- 
vances." 

$100,000  Asked  for  Celebration 

The  appropriations  committee  also 
included  in  its  big  money  bill  a  sug- 
gestion that  Congress  provide  $100,- 
000  to  prepare  for  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
department  of  agriculture. 

"The  date  May  15,  1962,  will  mark 
the  centennial  of  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation establishing  the  department 
of  agriculture,"  it  reported.  "Through 
research,  service  and  education,  the 
department  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  development  of  an  effi- 
cient and  productive  agricultural  en- 
terprise in  the  United  States,  and  has 
contributed  substantially  to  further- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people." 

•  •  •  USDA  has  concluded  the 
purchase  of  chopped  canned  meats. 
Since  March  29,  it  has  purchased 
40,324,050  pounds  of  chopped  beef, 
pork  and  other  meats  at  a  total  cost 
of  $17,596,000. 

•  •  •  Bi-partisan  bills  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  to  eradicate 
hog  cholera  has  been  introduced  in 
both  the  house  and  senate.  They 
would  give  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture authority  to  restrict  the  inter- 
state movement  of  carriers  of  the  hog 
cholera  virus.  It  would  be  operated 
in  cooperation  with  the  states  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  tuberculosis 
and  brucellosis  eradication  programs. 
It  would  provide  for  indemnity  pay- 
ments. The  disease  is  estimated  to  cost 
hog  producers  $50  million  dollars  a 
year. 


Each  implanted  heifer  gained  29  lbs. 
more  than  unimplanted  heifers  — an 
average  of  almost  3/10  of  a  lb.  ex- 
tra weight  gain  per  day.  And  that's 
not  all.  A  saving  of  1 .750  per  lb.  was 
realized  on  the  total  gain  of  267  lbs.  over  the  108-day 
feeding  period  ...  a  big  total  savings  of  $4.67.  (See 
basic  data  chart  below.) 

DON'T  BE  SURPRISED  if  you  do  even  better  with 
Synovex-H.  Or  maybe  you  won't  do  as  well.  Breeding, 
feed,  health  and  handling  all  make  a  difference.  Just 
remember,  only  Squibb  offers  you  an  implant  for  heifers.  And 
with  Synovex-H  you  can  be  sure  of  extra  profit  —  with  all  the 
benefits  of  safe,  natural  hormones.  Synovex-H  does  not  contain 
stilbestrol  or  other  synthetics.  No  hormone  residues  in  meat  after 
slaughter,  no  downgrading  of  carcass  quality.  Get  more  profitable 
heifers  —  get  Synovex-H. 

FREE  BOOKLET,  "More  Profitable  Livestock  Feeding."  Write 
SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Dept.,  745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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BASIC  DATA,  heifers  implanted  with  Synovex-H 
(all  figures  average  per  head) 

Number  of  tests    5,  various  areas  U.S.A. 

Number  of  heifers    215 

Days  on  feed   108 

Extra  gain    29  lbs. 

Total  gain    267  lbs. 

Saving/lb.  of  gain   1.75< 

This  gain  translated  to  current  market: 

Selling  price    24. 39? 

(Choice,  Chicago  Market,  average,  4/15-30/61) 
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No  Hay  in  the  Ration 

No-hay  rations  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  mechanized  feedlot  oper- 
ations according  to  studies  at  Iowa 
State  University.  Yearling  steers 
gained  an  average  3.2  lbs.  per  steer 
per  day  in  a  133-day  period  on  a 
completely  mixed  ration  which  con- 
tained no  hay.  The  only  roughage  in 
the  ration  was  ground  corncobs  which 
made  up  15%  of  the  total  ration. 
Yearlings  on  conventional  rations 
which  contained  alfalfa  hay  had  av- 
erage daily  gains  of  3.5  lbs.  per  steer. 

Choosing  a  Bull  Calf 

Buy  a  good  bull  if  you're  shooting 
for  a  500-pound  average  calf  crop, 
advises  Curtis  Mast,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute.  If  you  buy  a  bull 
at  the  calf  stage,  look  for  one  that 
weighs  at  least  500  pounds  by  seven 
months  of  age.  A  creep-fed  bull  calf 
should  weigh  at  least  25  lbs.  more  at 
seven  months.  Bull  calves  should  be 
full  fed  through  the  winter. 

Grow  him  out  well  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  he  will  continue  to 
grow  after  he  leaves  his  mother. 
Many  farmers  don't  know  what  they 
have  in  a  bull  because  the  bull  has 
not  been  fed  enough  for  him  to  de- 


velop properly.  A  good  feeding  job 
on  a  young  bull  always  pays  divi- 
dends. 

A  yearling  bull  should  weigh  a 
minimum  of  800  pounds.  A  bull  that 
weighs  900  pounds  at  12  months  is  an 
exceptionally  heavy  bull,  and  only 
about  2%  of  the  bulls  reach  the  magic 
figure  of  1,000  pounds  at  12  months. 
Remember  your  bull  will  be  siring 
calves  for  three  to  five  years  in  the 
future. 

Shades  Boost  Cattle  Gains 

Live  stock  sunshades  can  increase 
the  rate  and  efficiency  of  beef  cattle 
gains  in  the  summer,  numerous  ex- 
periments have  shown.  In  California 
tests,  619-lb.  Hereford  steers  on  an  84- 
day  feeding  trial  in  a  wire  corral  with 
shade  gained  2.28  lbs.  per  day  com- 
pared with  1.63  lbs.  gain  per  day  on 
steers  without  shade.  The  steers 
under  shade  took  140  pounds  less  feed 
to  make  100  lbs.  of  gain  in  93-degree 
average  temperature  and  37%  hu- 
midity. 

In  Arizona,  shade  gave  a  saving  of 
$3.85  and  $2.90  per  100  lbs.  of  gain 
for  steers  and  heifers  respectively 
over  control  lots  without  shade.  A 
shade  height  of  10  to  12  feet  appears 
to  be  best. 


Bull's  65,000  Ancestors 

A  champion  Hereford  bull,  HR  Sil- 
ver Image  70,  can  trace  his  ancestry 
back  for  80  years  with  the  aid  of  an 
IBM  Electronic  Brain.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  an  animal's 
pedigree  has  been  compiled  by  elec- 
tronic means.  The  IBM  system  at  the 
American  Hereford  Assn.  headquar- 
ters in  Kansas  City  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  set  up  to  perform  such  a  func- 
tion. (See  cut  at  right.) 

HR  Silver  Image  70  was  the  cham- 
pion bull  at  the  1961  National  West- 
ern Stock  Show  at  Denver  where  he 
was  purchased  by  John  Gottfried, 
Hillcrest  Farms,  Pocahontas,  111.,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foy  Herschede,  Here- 
ford, Ariz.,  for  $30,600.  Commemo- 
rating the  event,  Earl  Monohan,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Hereford  Assn., 
presented  Gottfried  with  a  bound 
copy  of  the  bull's  pedigree  contain- 
ing 820  pages  which  had  been  origi- 
nally produced  on  a  continuous  strip 
of  paper  750  feet  long.  There  are  65,- 
534  ancestors  in  the  pedigree. 

Feed  Steers  140  Days 

Cattle  fed  corn  silage  for  140  days 
make  the  cheapest  gains  according  to 
A.  L.  Neumann,  University  of  Illinois. 


The  conclusion  is  based  upon  a  study 
of  steers  fed  free-choice  corn  silage 
for  140,  210  and  280  days.  All  steers 
went  on  test  at  the  same  weight  and 
were  carried  until  they  weighed 
about  1,050  pounds. 

Of  the  four  groups,  the  steers  re- 
ceiving free-choice  corn  silage  for 
140  days  turned  in  the  cheapest  over- 
all gains.  Their  total  feed  costs,  in- 
cluding silage  and  grain,  averaged 
$83.49  per  head  or  $14.75  per  cwt. 
Steers  on  the  280-day  silage  feeding 
had  the  second  lowest  feed  costs  of 
$15.16  followed  by  $15.54  for  the  210- 
day  cattle  and  $16.75  for  checklot 
steers  full-fed  all  the  way. 


Hogs 


Follow  Cattle  with  Hogs 

With  hogs  following  cattle,  a 
pound  of  pork  can  be  produced  for 
every  bushel  of  corn  the  steers  get, 
report  Paul  Hasbargen  and  Robert 
Jacobs  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. That  means  if  a  cattle  feeder 
finishes  a  steer  on  50  bushels  of 
shelled  corn,  he  can  also  market  50 
pounds  of  pork  with  each  steer.  Fig- 
uring 160  hogs  and  subtracting  $2 
per  pig  for  protein  and  other  costs, 
he  will  net  an  extra  $6  for  every 
steer  he  sells. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  as 
much  as  21%  of  the  high  moisture 
(35%)  shelled  corn  went  through 
cattle  undigested.  The  best  way  to 
get  around  this  loss  is  to  have  hogs 
in  the  feedlot  or  grind  the  corn  be- 
fore you  feed  it.  The  number  of  pigs 
required  to  follow  steers  in  the  feed- 
lot  depends  on  the  kind  of  feed  and 
the  age  of  cattle  being  fed.  If  you're 
feeding  yearlings  on  ground  ear  corn, 
figure  about  one  pig  for  every  four 
steers.  But  if  you  feed  shelled  corn, 
two  steers  will  support  one  pig.  Two- 
year-old  cattle  will  support  slightly 
more  pigs;  feeder  calves  a  few  less. 


Give  your  pigs  about  Vz  lb.  of  protein 
supplement  per  day. 

Daily  Hog  Care  Pays  Best 

The  swine  producer  who  grabs  for 
the  bottle  of  wonder-drug  when  his 
hogs  fall  sick  will  drop  way  behind 
the  thorough,  patient  husbandman 
who  follows  a  program  of  disease  and 
parasite  prevention,  warns  Dr.  C.  M. 
Patterson,  Texas  extension  veterinar- 
ian. Patterson  figures  that  diseases 
and  parasites  cut  $15.50  from  every 
$100  net  profit  realized  from  hog  pro- 
duction. Baby  pig  diseases  cost  pro- 
ducers $438  million  yearly  and  hog 
cholera  and  erysipelas  siphon  off  $75 
million  each  year.  He  believes  these 
losses  could  be  cut  drastically  if  pro- 
ducers will  obtain  detailed  informa- 
tion from  a  veterinarian  on  setting 
up  a  herd  health  program,  then  fol- 
low the  recommendations  explicitly. 

Lean  Hogs  at  Less  Cost 

A  corn-and-cob  meal  ration  pro- 
duced leaner  hogs  at  less  cost  than 
hogs  fed  a  normal  corn  ration  in  a 
long-term  USDA  study. 

Five  different  high-fiber,  low-en- 
ergy rations  were  used:  Corn-and- 


cob  meal,  barley,  oats,  wheat  bran, 
and  alfalfa.  These  were  fed  to  five 
different  groups  of  pigs.  Pigs  on  corn- 
and-cob  meal  gained  1.29  lbs.  daily 
and  consumed  4.3  lbs.  of.  feed  per 
pound  of  gain — a  feed  cost  of  $10.15 
per  100  lbs.  gain.  Their  carcasses 
yielded  54%  of  lean  cuts. 

Animals  fed  barley  did  well  but 
yielded  52%%.  The  fastest  gaining 
pigs  were  those  on  the  control  high- 
energy  ration,  but  their  feed  cost 
averaged  $10.52  per  cwt.  of  gain  and 
their  yield  of  lean  cuts  averaged  51%. 

Many  Favor  Ground  Rations 

Nearly  28  %  of  299  Illinois  farmers 
surveyed  by  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  said  they  used  complete 
ground  rations  fed  free  choice  to  their 
hogs  during  the  entire  growing  and 
finishing  period.  Another  307c  said 
they  used  a  complete  ground  ration 
for  part  of  the  period  and  shelled  corn 
and  supplement  fed  free  choice  part 
of  the  time.  Of  the  farmers  who  feed 
a  complete  ground  ration,  nearly  50% 
buy  the  supplement  and  have  it  cus- 
tom ground  and  mixed  with  their  own 
home-grown  grain.  Over  30%  of  the 
farmers  buy  the  supplement  and  do 


the  grinding  and  mixing  themselves. 

Pigs  Like  Ear  Corn  Ground 

Pigs  fed  ground  ear  corn  will  take 
about  10  days  longer  to  reach  mar- 
ket weight  than  pigs  fed  ground 
shelled  corn,  but  the  profit  may  be 
worth  the  wait,  reports  K.  P.  Miller, 
swine  specialist,  University  of  Min- 
nesota. In  tests  with  16  lots  of  pigs, 
Miller  found  that  pigs  fed  ground  ear- 
corn  were  more  efficient.  Backfat 
thickness  was  reduced  about  .14  inch 
and  loin  eye  area  increased  by  9%. 

The  tests  also  indicated  that  ra- 
tions containing  15%  protein  are  ade- 
quate for  60  to  100  pound  growing 
pigs,  while  rations  containing  12% 
protein  are  ample  for  finishing  pigs 
weighing  100  pounds  or  more.  When 
meat  scraps  cost  no  more  than  115% 
of  soybean  oil  meal  prices  per  unit 
of  protein,  they  can  replace  one- 
third  of  the  soybean  meal  supple- 
ment. 

Pelleting  the  ration  resulted  in  a 
5%  increase  in  the  rate  of  gain  and 
feed  efficiency.  But  the  carcasses  of 
pigs  fed  pellets  showed  .14  inch  more 
backfat,  1.1%  lower  yield  of  lean  cuts, 
and  .17  square  inch  smaller  loin  eye. 


Sheep 


Creep- Fed  Lambs  Don't  Pay 

Creep-feeding  of  lambs  did  not  pay 
off  in  a  test  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky's Princeton  Station.  Research- 
er P.  G.  Woolfolk  found  that  creep- 
feeding  added  $1.83  per  animal  in 
cost,  but  these  lambs  brought  only 
700  more  in  selling  price.  The  creep- 
fed  lambs  made  slightly  faster  gains 
until  they  were  56  days  old.  A  larger 
portion  (54%)  graded  Prime  in  con- 
trast with  the  control  lot  which  had 
only  30%  Prime.  The  creep-fed  lambs 
moved  to  market  faster  than  con- 
trols but  not  fast  enough  to  offset 
creep-feed  costs.  The  creep-feds  av- 
eraged 0.18  pound  daily  gain  after 
weaning;  the  controls  0.23  pound. 

Less  Space  for  Feedlot  Lambs 

Feedlot  lambs  can  make  satisfac- 
tory gains  with  only  1  to  \Vz  inches 
of  linear  feeder  space  as  compared 
with  the  3  to  4  inches  previously  rec- 
ommended, reports  U.  S.  Garrigus, 
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sheep  specialist,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. "With  less  feeder  space  re- 
quired, farmers  won't  have  to  build 
so  many  feeders  and  will  be  able  to 
reduce  feedlot  costs,"  says  Garrigus. 


"How  many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to 
smoke  in  bed'?" 


The  feeding  test  was  conducted  with 
four  lots  of  lambs  of  similar  grade, 
type,  fleshing  and  background. 
Lambs  were  fed  at  bunks  with  feed- 
ing spaces  varying  from  1%,  IV2,  2V3 
and  3  inches.  All  lambs  made  about 
the  same  gains,  consumed  about  the 
same  amount  of  feed,  and  produced 
a  pound  of  gain  on  about  the  same 
amount  of  feed. 

Sheep  Playing  'Possum? 

The  sheep  business  is  not  really 
dead;  it's  only  playing  'possum  in  the 
opinion  of  George  Litton,  sheep  spe- 
cialist, Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. He  agrees  that  190  fed  lambs 
don't  compare  too  well  with  270  fed, 
cattle  since  lamb  and  cattle  prices 
usually  run  fairly  close  together. 

Lamb  producers  are  in  a  major 
fight  to  keep  their  product  in  the 
American  diet  at  all.  If  lamb  remains 
on  the  menu,  it  will  do  so  in  competi- 
tion with  other  meats;  and  it  must 


be  available  to  consumers  on  a  year- 
round  supply  basis  to  hold  its  mar- 
ket. Disease  and  predator  problems 
also  affect  the  sheep  industry  ad- 
versely. 

"If  these  tales  of  woe  cause  you  to 
get  out  of  the  sheep  business,"  says 
sheep  producer  Litton,  "I'm  sorry — 
on  second  thought  I'm  glad.  You  see, 
I'm  increasing  from  the  100  ewes  I 
normally  carry  to  150  ewes  and  the 
more  discouraged  others  become,  the 
better  price  my  sheep  will  bring." 

U.S.  Backs  Scrapie  Research 

The  aid  of  two  world  authorities  on 
scrapie  has  been  enlisted  through 
grants  financed  by  overseas  sale  of 
U.  S.  farm  products  under  Public 
Law  480.  Dr.  W.  S.  Gordon  of  Eng- 
land and  Dr.  J.  T.  Stamp  of  Scotland 
will  search  for  ways  to  eradicate  the 
disease  which  is  almost  always  fatal 
to  sheep  and  goats.  The  scientists  re- 
ceived grants  totaling  $299,432. 
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1  Million  Farms  in  Feed  Grain  Program 


How  to  Price 
Feeder  Cattle 


Br  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


rpHE  FEED  GRAIN  SIGN-UP  has 
gone  "over  the  top"  according  to 
the  sixth  progress  report  issued  by 
Secretary  Freeman  on  May  26.  More 
than  1  million  farms  had  pledged  24.5 
million  acres  to  soil  conservation 
practices  under  the  1961  program. 
This  is  about  24%  of  the  U.  S.  total 
1959-60  average  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum plantings  of  about  102.3  million 
acres. 

The  May  report  shows  that  19.5 
million  acres  of  corn  have  been  signed 
from  the  46.9  million  acre  corn  base 
or  23%  of  the  U.S.  average  plantings 
of  83.6  million  acres.  On  farms  signed, 
total  diversion  amounts  to  41%  of 
base  acreages.  Grain  sorghum  farm- 
ers have  signed  up  5.5  million  acres, 
or  nearly  3  of  each  10  acres  (18.6  mil- 
lion) planted  to  sorghum  in  1959-60. 
The  grain  sorghum  sign-up  represents 
71%  of  national  plantings.  Advance 
payments  so  far  have  totaled  $312 


million  and  USDA  officials  estimate 
that  total  payments  will  be  twice  that 
figure. 

Questions  remaining  to  be  an- 
swered are  what  are  non-complying 
farmers  doing  and  what  are  comply- 
ing farmers  doing  on  the  acreage  they 
are  putting  into  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum. A  considerable  number  of  non- 
complying  farmers  no  doubt  ex- 
panded acreage;  others  probably  put 
in  more  soybeans  and  less  corn.  In  the 
net,  acreage  of  feed  grain  on  non- 
complying  farms  probably  increased. 

Complying  farmers  have  likely 
taken  out  lower-yielding  fields  so 
that  production  on  these  farms  will 
be  reduced  less  than  the  cut  in  acre- 
age, growing  conditions  remaining 
the  same.  Part  of  the  payments  for 
taking  feed  grain  land  out  of  produc- 
tion may  have  gone  for  more  fertil- 
izer for  the  land  which  has  been 
planted. 


CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  the  sale 
of  meat  animals  in  1960  totaled 
$10.6  billion.  Cattle  and  calves 
accounted  for  $7.4  billion,  hogs  $2.9 
billion,  and  sheep  and  lambs  $0.3  bil- 
lion. 

U.  S.  foreign  trade  in  live  stock, 
meat  and  other  meat  animal  products 
totaled  over  $1.0  billion  in  1960.  The 
$1.0  billien  was  divided  this  way: 
Imports  valued  at  $669  million;  ex- 
ports valued  at  $351  million. 

In  1960,  foreign  trade  in  live  stock, 
meat,  and  meat  animal  products  was 
down  8%  compared  with  1959.  Im- 
ports were  down  13%,  but  exports 
were  up  2.5%.  Imports  in  1960  equaled 
6%  of  the  value  of  all  cash  receipts 
from  sales  of  meat  animals.  Exports 
totaled  about  3.5%  of  cash  receipts. 

Three  years  ago,  there  was  much 
concern  over  cattle  imports  into  the 
United  States.  In  1958,  we  imported 
1,151,000  head  of  cattle  and  calves 
from  Canada  and  Mexico,  our  chief 
suppliers.  In  1960,  these  two  coun- 
tries shipped  us  663,000  head  of  cat- 
tle and  calves. 

Lower  Prices  Curbed  Imports 

Last  year,  lamb  and  mutton  imports 
were  6.8%  of  lamb  and  mutton  pro- 
duction. In  1959,  imports  were  8.0%, 
a  record.  This  year,  lamb  and  mutton 
imports  are  expected  to  drop  under 
1960.  Last  year,  cattle,  calf,  beef  and 
veal  imports  were  5.9%  of  domestic 
production.  This  was  down  from 
8.6%  in  1958  and  1959.  We  expect  a 
drop  in  these  imports  this  year  as  a 
per  cent  of  domestic  production.  Im- 
ports of  pork  dropped  slightly  last 
year  and  we  expect  a  further  small 
drop  this  year. 

The  decline  in  cattle  and  lamb  im- 
ports in  1960  can  be  attributed  to 
lower  prices.  Whether  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  level  of  imports  or 
not,  we  recognize  the  stabilizing  ef- 
fect imports  can  have.  In  1961,  we  ex- 
pect less  meat  to  be  imported  than  in 
1960.  Downward  pressures  on  live 
animal  prices  should  not  materialize 
because  of  imports.  In  fact,  lower  cat- 
tle and  lamb  prices  are,  in  them- 
selves, discouraging  imports.  In  the 
past  two  years,  we  have  imported 
fewer  feeder  cattle  from  Canada.  The 
trend  has  been  down  for  imports 
from  Mexico,  although  a  few  more 
came  in  from  Mexico  last  year  com- 
pared with  1959.  Added  together,  we 
expect  fewer  feeder  cattle  in  1961 
from  the  two  countries. 

Hog  prices  are  expected  to  rise  in 
July  to  their  summer  peak.  Prices  arc 
expected  to  range  between  $18  and 
■  $19  per  cwt.  for  No.  1  hogs  at  Chi- 
cago. 

After  July,  hog  prices  are  likely  to 
begin  their  summer  decline.  We  do 
not  expect  prices  for  hogs  to  drop 


below  $15  per  cwt.  this  coming  fall. 
With  corn  prices  at  $1  per  bushel  this 
fall,  hogs  will  continue  to  be  profit- 
able. 

Hog  slaughter  and  pork  production 
after  August  will  probably  rise  no- 
ticeably above  the  1960  output  and 
can  be  expected  to  stay  above  for  the 
rest  of  this  year.  This  heavier  slaugh- 
ter in  the  last  one-half  of  the  year 
will  about  offset  the  smaller  slaugh- 
ter in  the  first  half.  Total  hog  slaugh- 
ter in  1961  will  be  about  the  same  as 
1960.  (See  Chart). 

At  the  end  of  May,  13%  less  pork 
had  been  placed  in  cure  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 
Around  5%  less  pork  had  been 
smoked  and/or  dried.  Bacon  produc- 
tion was  down  5%  and  14%  less  pork 
had  been  cooked.  These  facts  cause 
us  to  point  out  that  meat  packers 
have  less  pork  in  storage  this  year 
than  last.  The  anticipated  heavier 
hog  marketings  later  this  summer 
will  not  depress  prices  as  much  as 
they  would  with  larger  storage  hold- 
ings. 

Supplies  of  frying  chickens  will 
undoubtedly  be  larger  this  summer 
than  last.  Hog  producers  must  recog- 
nize the  competition  broilers  give 
pork.  Broiler  chick  placements  have 
been  running  well  above  1960,  and  it 
takes  only  9  to  10  weeks  for  these 
chicks  to  appear  in  meat  markets  as 
finished  fryers.  These  larger  supplies 
of  broilers  will  help  to  offset  the  ef- 
fect of  the  smaller  pork  holdings. 

Most  of  the  5%  increase  over  last 


year  in  cattle  on  feed  on  April  1  were 
the  heavier  feeders.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  6%  reduction  was  estimated 
for  the  number  of  steers  and  heifers 
between  700  and  900  pounds.  This 
would  indicate  that  by  August  mar- 
ketings of  finished  cattle  should  be 
running  slightly  below  last  year  and 
should  continue  to  do  so  into  the  fall. 
(See  chart  on  page  7  of  the  June  is- 
sue) .  Marketings  of  finished  cattle 
should  taper  off  in  July  and  August 
and  prices  should  strengthen. 

Prices  on  Choice  steers  should 
average  about  $24  to  $25  in  July,  up 
about  $1  from  the  $23  level  of  mid- 
June.  By  late  summer  or  early  fall, 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  should  reach 
the  $25  to  $26  level,  but  will  not 
likely  advance  above  that  level  into 
the  winter. 

The  large  seasonal  movement  of 
feeder  cattle  will  commence  in  an- 
other month.  Both  sellers  and  buyers 
of  feeder  cattle  are  establishing  price 
ideas  for  the  coming  season.  Only  a 
few  scattered  reports  of  contracting 
prices  are  available. 

What  should  be  the  basis  for  estab- 
lishing prices  on  feeder  cattle  and 
what  actually  is  the  basis  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  Feeder  cattle  prices 
should  reflect  the  price  outlook  for 
slaughter  cattle.  Actually,  feeder  cat- 
tle prices  tend  to  reflect  the  current 
slaughter  price.  This  tendency  seems 
irrational  but  can  be  explained  by 
the  difficulty  of  forecasting  the  price 
of  slaughter  cattle. 

To  predict  what  feeder  cattle  prices 
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This  chart  shows  annual  hog  slaughter  and  monthly  average  hog  prices  during  the  past 
10  years.  The  cyclical  pattern  of  slaughter  and  price  is  evident.  Note  the  rise  in  swine 
prices  the  first  half  of  1960  and  the  relatively  stable  market  of  the  past  year.  So  far 
this  year  hog  slaughter  has  been  6%  to  7%  below  last  year's  and  pork  production  about 
5%  less  than  in  1960.   Prices  will  decline  this  summer  and  fall  as  slaughter  increases. 
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will  be  this  fall,  we  consider  the  fac- 
tors which  do  affect  feeder  prices  and 
not  necessarily  those  which  should. 
A  study  of  the  13  feeding  seasons 
from  1948  to  1960  revealed  three  im- 
portant factors  affecting  feeder 
prices:  (1)  current  slaughter  prices, 
(2)  price  of  corn,  and  (3)  profits  in 
feeding  cattle  the  season  before. 

A  $1  increase  in  slaughter  cattle 
prices  increased  calf  prices  by  900 
and  yearling  prices  by  750.  A  100  per 
bushel  increase  in  corn  prices  lowered 
calf  prices  by  800  and  yearling  prices 
by  400.  In  other  words,  higher  corn 
prices  increased  the  cost  of  feeding 
cattle  and  reduced  the  demand  for 
feeders.  A  $10  increase  in  the  net  re- 
turn per  head  in  the  previous  feeding 
season  increased  the  price  of  calves 
by  $1.10  and  the  price  of  yearlings 
by  800. 

Feeder  Prices  May  Dip 

During  this  coming  fall  season 
(August  to  December),  finished  cat- 
tle prices  are  expected  to  average 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  new 
feed  grain  program  is  expected  to 
boost  corn  prices  by  about  100  per 
bushel  and  thereby  dampen  the  de- 
mand for  feeders.  Average  feeding 
profits  for  the  1960-61  feeding  year 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as 
in  1959-60.  However,  the  experience 
of  individual  cattle  feeders  will  vary 
greatly  due  to  differences  in  the  tim- 
ing of  purchases  and  sales.  The  net 
effect  of  the  three  factors  will  be  to 
reduce  feeder  cattle  prices  slightly. 

Look  for  Good  to  Choice  steer 
calves  at  Kansas  City  to  average 
around  $25  to  $26  in  August  to  De- 
cember, and  Good  500  to  800  pound 
yearling  steers  to  average  about  $21 
to  $22.  These  prices  are  slightly  below 
the  same  period  of  1960.  This  predic- 
tion was  made  on  the  assumption  that 
Choice  slaughter  steers  will  average 
about  $25  to  $26  and  the  U.  S.  farm 
price  of  corn  will  average  about  $1 
this  fall. 

Choice  spring  lambs  averaged  $19 
at  Chicago  in  May  and  early  June. 
Lamb  prices  normally  decline  be- 
tween June  and  July  and  continue 
to  decline  into  the  fall.  In  the  past 
5  years,  the  price  decline  between 
June  and  September  has  averaged 
about  $3.  This  summer,  prices  will 
probably  decline  somewhat  less  than 
normal.  Prices  in  July  will  be  steady 
to  weak  in  comparison  with  June. 
Choice  spring  lambs  should  average 
$19  at  Chicago. 

The  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  wool  increased  from  39.30 
per  pound  in  January  to  41.10  in 
April.  Some  continued  increase  in 
wool  prices  is  anticipated  for  the 
summer,  but  prices  are  not  expected 
to  reach  450  as  in  1960. 
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Sure-Sire  Hog  Breeding 


Best  Boars  Be£et  Better  Barrows 


By  Stewart  H.  Fowler  •    Louisiana  State  University 


TAKE  GOOD  PHYSICAL  care 
of  your  herd  boar,  and  he  will 
take  good  financial  care  of  you. 
That's  the  "sure-sire"  way  to  bigger 
hog  profits.  That  extra  bit  of  care 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in 
extra  pigs  farrowed  —  not  only  will 
more  of  your  sows  settle,  there's  a 
good  possibility  of  getting  an  extra 
pig  or  two  per  litter. 

Too  often  we  treat  our  herd  boar 
like  a  displaced  person  when  actually 
they  ought  to  be  getting  VIP  treat- 
ment. How  many  of  your  hog-pro- 
ducing neighbors  do  you  know  who 
condemn  their  herd  boars  to  a  dark, 
dirty  stable  or  stail  throughout  the 
year  and  give  them  brief  reprieves 
only  during  the  breeding  season?  Un- 
fortunately, this  situation  prevails  on 
too  many  hog  farms. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  care  of  your  herd  boar. 
However,  plain  common  sense  dic- 
tates the  proper  course  to  follow. 
Yes,  horse  sense  does  pay  off  in  the 
hog  lot!  Remember,  your  boar  needs 
pleasant,  quiet  surroundings;  proper 
feed;  exercise;  adequate  housing;  and 
proper  handling.  It's  as  simple  as 
that.  But,  let's  take  a  closer  look  at 
a  few  care  and  management  tips  that 
can  help  your  boar  to  help  your  bank 
account. 

First,  if  you  need  a  new  boar,  it 
pays  to  get  him  on  your  farm  several 
weeks  before  he  is  to  be  put  into  serv- 
ice. This  provides  time  for  him  to  ad- 
just to  different  surroundings,  ra- 
tions, and  management.  Such  adjust- 
ments help  make  him  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  "sure"  breeder  when  he's  put 
into  service.  Ample  time  is  also  al- 
lowed for  a  30-day  quarantine  for 
observing  and  testing  the  boar  for 
contagious  diseases  prior  to  possibly 
exposing  your  herd. 

Boar  Deserves  Clean  Pen 

Give  consideration  to  proper  meth- 
ods of  delivering  your  new  boar. 
Newly-delivered  boars  too  often  tend 
to  go  off  feed  and  develop  lingering 
disorders.  Long  periods  without  feed 
and  water  and  extremes  in  tempera- 
ture should  be  avoided  during  ship- 
ment. When  the  boar  is  delivered  to 
his  new  home,  see  that  he  receives 
the  best  of  care  and  good  feed  —  at 
least  until  such  time  as  the  chance 
of  disorders  resulting  from  his  jour- 
ney has  passed. 

Now,  let's  consider  satisfactory 
quarters  for  your  boar.  Too  frequent- 
ly, since  a  boar  should  be  kept  in 
separate  quarters,  he  is  confined  in 
some  dark  and  unsanitary  hovel  or 
sty,  where  diseases  and  parasites  are 
likely  to  thrive.  This  common  prac- 
tice of  keeping  the  boar  in  a  small, 
dark,  dirty  pen  in  the  back  of  the 
barn  except  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son reminds  us  of  the  dog  that  bites 
the  hand  that  feeds  it! 
A  clean,  well-ventilated  pen  with 
a  dry  bed  is  conducive  to  good  health 
and  fitness  in  breeding.  Actually, 
boar  housing  doesn't  need  to  be  elab- 
orate nor  very  warm,  but  it  should 
be  dry  and  free  from  drafts.  Your 
boar's  quarters  should  be  cleaned 
regularly  and  kept  free  from  dust. 
Give  your  "barnyard  Romeo"  the 
care  he  deserves — after  all,  he  can 
make  or  break  you!   For  the  summer 
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months,  an  A-shaped  house  placed  in 
a  grassy  lot  is  adequate;  however,  in 
the  winter,  more  protection  against 
the  elements  is  needed.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  boar  needs  the  run  of  a  small 
pasture.  In  the  winter,  he  should  at 
least  have  a  lot  for  exercise. 

Too  often  the  boar's  quarters  are 
located  next  to  the  hog  lot  in  which 
the  sows  run  or  even  within  the  lot 
for  convenience  at  breeding  time. 
This  is  just  about  as  flustrating  for 
the  boar  as  for  the  little  boy  walking 
through  the  dime  store  with  orders 
to  keep  his  little  hands  off  the  toys! 
When  penned  too  near  the  sows,  the 
boar  is  apt  to  become  restless,  walk 
the  fences,  or  start  to  "rant."  Don't 
forget  also  that  he  may  break  out 
and  breed  sows  not  on  his  schedule. 
Thus,  it  is  advisable  to  locate  the  boar 
lot  a  considerable  distance  from  your 
sows'  quarters. 

Fed  Well,  Boar  Performs  Well 

Most  breeders  prefer  to  breed  their 
sows  in  the  same  place  each  time, 
usually  not  in'  the  boar's  pen  but 
some  distance  away  in  a  regular 
breeding  pen  to  which  both  the  sow 
and  boar  are  brought.  Many  herds- 
men prefer  not  to  take  the  boar  from 
his  pen  except  to  serve  sows.  This 
"conditions"  the  boar  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  being  driven  from  his  pen 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  he  soon 
learns  to  regard  his  pen  as  a  place  to 
rest  and  be  quiet. 

Now,  let's  give  attention  to  a  few 
basic  principles  on  feeding  young  and 
old  boars.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
boars'  feed  consists  of  an  ear  of  corn 
and  some  watered-down  stale  slop 
from  the  kitchen  garbage  pail.  You 
and  I  both  know  that  the  boar 
shouldn't  be  expected  to  successfully 
serve  a  full  slate  of  sows  on  such  a 
bill  of  fare.  At  the  same  time,  he 
doesn't  need  to  dine  at  Antoine's — 
nor  make  a  hog  of  himself — to  get  his 
job  done!  For  the  secretion  of  a  lib- 


eral supply  of  fertile  sperm:  (1)  He 
shouldn't  be  overfed;  (2)  He  should 
receive  a  regular  supply  of  green 
feed;  and  (3)  He  will  need  adequate 
protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins,  with 
sufficient  energy  feed  —  from  corn 
and  the  other  farm  grains — to  keep 
him  in  a  thrifty  condition. 

Enrich  Ration  with  Protein 

Young  boars  are  less  difficult  to 
handle  than  older  ones  and  can  be 
cared  for  in  about  the  same  way  as 
gilts.  Give  young  boars  every  chance 
to  grow  rather  than  to  fatten.  Exer- 
cise plus  reasonable  amounts  of  pro- 
tein- and  mineral-rich  feed  will  de- 
velop a  maximum  of  muscle  and  bone 
and  contribute  to  their  usefulness. 
For  the  first  few  weeks  after  wean- 
ing, one  suitable  ration  is  a  mixture 
of  sifted  oat  shorts  with  skim  milk 
or  buttermilk.  About  two  pounds  of 
the  milk  should  be  allowed  for  each 
pound  of  the  meal  fed.  Also,  numer- 
ous good  commercial  growing  rations 
are  available. 

At  no  time  in  the  boar's  life  should 
he  be  allowed  more  feed  than  he  will 
clean  up  in  15  to  20  minutes.  The 
common  practice  is  to  feed  pigs  twice 
daily  although  a  third  feeding  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  acceptable  for 
those  first  few  weeks  after  weaning. 
The  young  boar  should  also  have  ac- 
cess to  alfalfa  or  some  other  good  pas- 
ture and  have  access  to  salt  and  a 
mineral  mixture. 

One  good  ration  for  young  boars 
weighing  175  to  250  pounds  is: 

Barley,  corn,  or  other  grains  ....  90  lbs. 

Soybean  meal   5  lbs. 

Tankage    3  lbs. 

Oystershell  flour    1  lb. 

Salt    1  lb. 

100  lbs. 

If  boars  are  on  green  pasture,  feed 
this  ration  at  the  rate  of  2.0  to  2.5 
pounds  per  100  pounds  of  body 
weight. 

During  the  breeding  season,  the 
boar's  ration  should  be  more  liberal 


Give  your  herd  boar  VIP  (Very  Important  Pig)  treatment 


and  enriched  with  additional  protein. 
It  is  often  convenient  to  feed  the  boar 
the  same  ration  that  the  sows  are  get- 
ting. A  daily  intake  of  1.5  to  2.0 
pounds  per  100  pounds  of  body  weight 
of  a  balanced  ration,  under  most  con- 
ditions, is  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
boar  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
amount  of  feed  actually  depends  on 
the  boar's  condition  and  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  breeding  season. 

If  he  is  working  to  full  capacity,  it 
isn't  too  much  to  feed  him  all  he  will 
clean  up  twice  daily.  One  pound  of 
concentrate  per  100  pounds  body 
weight  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
idle  boar  on  good  pasture.  Avoid  ex- 
cessive fatness  since  it  may  adversely 
affect  the  boar's  activity  and  aggres- 
siveness. At  the  same  time,  however, 
don't  restrict  feed  intake  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  boar  develops  an  un- 
thrifty appearance.  The  overfat  boar 
does  not  make  a  satisfactory  sire  as 
a  rule,  while  a  half-starved  boar  can- 
not pass  constitution  and  vigor  to  his 
progeny  to  the  same  degree  that  he 
would  if  properly  maintained. 

Daily  Exercise  is  Essential 

Corn  alone  is  not  a  good  feed  for 
boars.  A  variety  of  grains  combined 
with  protein  supplements  and  some 
pasture  is  the  best  ration.  Generally, 
the  ration  should  be  somewhat  laxa- 
tive and  bulky  with  plenty  of  min- 
erals and  protein.  Corn,  in  addition 
to  a  thick  slop  of  shorts,  to  which  has 
been  added  some  tankage  or  soybean 
meal,  makes  a  good  ration.  If  pasture 
is  not  provided,  good-quality  alfalfa 
hay  or  meal  should  be  fed.  Feed  your 
boar  carefully — especially  during  the 
breeding  season  when  his  condition 
must  be  maintained  during  heavy 
service.  If  the  boar  has  green  pasture, 
a  ration  that  will  meet  his  needs  is 
a  mixture  of  rolled  barley  and  tank- 
age in  the  ratio  of  9  to  1.  Or,  you  can 
use  a  mixture  of  7  parts  rolled  barley, 
2  parts  of  wheat  middlings,  and  1  part 
tankage. 

Adequate  exercise  for  the  boar  is 
an  item  of  management  that  is  too 
often  overlooked.  The  boar's  exercise 
is  often  limited  to  the  distance  from 
his  quarters  to  the  breeding  pen  or 
ranting  around  the  confines  of  a  boar 
pen  that  is  too  small.  Health,  vigor, 
and  vitality  are  essential  for  a  satis- 
factory breeding  sire.  And,  exercise 
daily  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
breeding  condition  of  the  boar,  par- 
ticularly with  increasing  age.  Vari- 
ous methods  of  inducing  exercise  are 
used.  Some  producers  prefer  driving 
the  boar  daily  with  a  whip  or  cane, 
while  others  prefer  putting  two  boars 
together,  except  during  the  breeding 
season.  You  can  stimulate  exercise  by 
moving  the  feeding  area  frequently, 
or  by  locating  the  boar's  shelter  at 
one  end  of  the  lot  and  his  feed  and 
water  at  the  opposite  end.  This  lat- 
ter method  is  the  one  most  common- 
ly used.  You  can  also  force  your  boar 
to  exercise  by  feeding  and  watering 
at  two  separate  locations,  but  this 
practice  is  more  time  consuming  at 
chore  time. 

Some  young  boars  will  "rant"  or 
pace  along  the  fence — often  chopping 
their  jaws  and  slobbering  —  during 
the  breeding  season  or  even  at  other 
(Continued  on  Page  Fifteen) 
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The  eyeball  and  nostril  test 
isn't  a  sound  way  of  judging  hay 
or  silage  quality.    It  takes  a 
laboratory  analysis  to  tell  the 
complete  story. 


What's  the 


Of  Your  Forage? 


By  Lloyd  E.  Zcman 


MUCH  PROGRESS  HAS  been 
made  in  improving  forage  har- 
vesting and  feeding  equipment 
in  recent  years.  With  the  help  of  a 
hay  baler  that  throws  bales  on  the 
wagon  and  a  system  of  conveyors  at 
the  barn,  you  can  now  harvest  10 
acres  of  hay  and  put  it  in  your  barn 
in  a  single  day  without  hardly  put- 
ting your  hands  on  any  of  it. 

However,  the  man  who  uses  all 
the  latest  hay  making  and  feeding 
devices  may  still  be  using  old-fash- 
ioned methods  of  figuring  forage 
quality.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  just  as 
risky  to  judge  hay  by  the  eye  alone 
as  it  is  to  pick  out  a  bull  or  a  boar 
without  some  figures  to  back  up 
your  judgment. 

Right  now  farmers  in  16  states  can 
make  use  of  a  testing  service  to  de- 
termine how  much  feeding  punch  is 
in  their  hay.  Twenty-one  other  states 
are  planning  similar  services. 

The  program  is  much  like  soil 
testing.  You  send  a  sample  into  a 
laboratory  and  you  get  back  a  report 
on  the  feeding  value  of  your  hay. 

Testing  Popular  in  West 

This  program  probably  is  most  pop- 
ular in  the  West  where  live  stock 
producers  buy  so  much  of  their  hay. 
Many  cattlemen  won't  make  a  bid  on 
hay  until  they  see  the  laboratory  re- 
port. 

Californian  Guy  Mann  uses  forage 
testing,  "to  get  only  top  quality  hay. 
Cattle  produce  better  on  good  hay 
with  less  concentrate  and  less  waste." 

Mann  thinks  hay  should  be  seen  as 
well  as  tested  before  it  is  purchased 
but  he  thinks  the  test  is  most  impor- 
tant. "Last  year,  I  bought  some  hay 
which  looked  good  but  it  didn't  test 
out  well." 

Asked  what  he  thinks  of  forage 
testing  as  a  management  tool  for 
farmers,  Mann  declared,  "I've  never 
fed  any  hay  which  tested  out  good 
that  didn't  feed  well." 

Since  feed  accounts  for  about  65% 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  beef  cow 
herd  and  about  75%  of  the  cost  of 
feeding  cattle,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  know  the  quality  or  feeding 
power  of  your  forage. 

There's  nothing  you  can  do  to 
change  the  quality  of  hay  already  in 
the  barn  or  the  quality  of  your  silage, 
but  if  it  isn't  up  to  par,  now's  a  good 
time  to  take  a  close  look  at  your  feed- 
ing program. 

H.  G.  Russell,  University  of  Illi- 
nois live  stock  specialist,  points  out 
1  that  good  quality  legume  hay  and 
mixed  legume  and  grass  hay,  cut  at 
the  proper  stage,  supply  many  impor- 
tant nutrients  in  the  ration.  "Minerals 


and  vitamins  are  probably  the  most 
important  ones,"  he  says. 

"While  yellow  corn  is  recognized 
as  one  of  our  most  important  sources 
of  vitamin  A,  good  quality  hay  may 
supply  10  times  as  much  vitamin  A 
per  pound  as  corn,"  Russell  adds. 
"Sun-cured  hay  supplies  an  abun- 
dance of  vitamin  D,  which  is  essen- 
tial for  the  assimilation  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus." 

Good  quality  hay  contains  as  much 
as  8%  mineral,  and  beef  cattle  on  a 
full  grain  feed  and  receiving  as  much 
as  4  to  5  lbs.  of  good  hay  per  head 
daily,  have  no  need  for  additional 
mineral  except  salt. 

Although  you  may  think  you  can 
tell  how  good  your  hay  or  silage  is 
just  by  looking  at  it,  the  laboratory 
tests  show  that  the  eye  test  just 
doesn't  stand  up. 

University  of  Arizona  forage  spe- 
cialists point  out  that  two  cuttings  of 
hay  that  look  exactly  alike  may  vary 
in  protein  content  by  4  or  5%  or  even 
more.  If  you  are  buying  hay,  there's 
a  good  chance  you  can  save  yourself 
some  money  by  having  prospective 
hay  lots  tested.  It's  the  easiest  and 
only  sure  way  of  determining  which 
lot  is  the  best  buy. 

In  Pennsylvania,  researchers  found 
that  total  digestible  nutrient  content 
of  hays  and  silages  fed  to  live  stock 
ranged  from  38  to  76%.  The  crude 
protein  content  of  these  forages 


varied  from  5  to  26%,  while  crude 
fiber  ranged  from  a  low  of  19  to  a 
high  of  49%. 

Moisture  in  silage  varied  from  51 
to  88%.  Yet,  the  feeding  value  of  si- 
lage is  strongly  influenced  by  its 
moisture  content. 

In  Wisconsin,  where  farmers  will 
harvest  nearly  9V2  million  tons  of  hay 
this  year,  hundreds  of  hay  samples 
were  tested  recently.  Only  5%  were 
of  excellent  quality;  25%  were  good, 
and  the  remaining  70%  fair  or  poor. 
And  it's  the  same  in  other  states. 

The  average  cost  of  forage  testing 
runs  from  $15  to  $25  per  year.  Some 
states  make  no  charge  at  all  and 
others  ask  from  $1  to  $6,  depending 
on  how  much  information  is  pro- 
vided. 

What  tests  should  you  have  made? 
The  information  offered  by  different 
states  may  vary  slightly  but  general- 
ly the  more  information  you  have,  the 
better  job  of  feeding  you  can  do. 

You  may  want  to  test  hay  for  pro- 
tein alone.  This  one  test  gives  you  a 
fairly  good  indication  of  the  quality 
of  your  hay.  Or  you  may  want  to  go 
test  for  fiber,  fat,  dry  matter  and  ash 
as  well.  If  it  is  silage  you're  testing, 
you'll  probably  want  to  know  the 
acidity  or  pH  of  it. 

What  value  is  it  to  know  each  of 
the  nutrients?  Protein  content  is  most 
important  to  know  because  it  desig- 
nates all  the  complex  compounds  in 


In  order  to  do  a  really  good  job  of  feeding,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  idea  of 
the  quality  of  your  feed.  A  forage  testing  program  eliminates  guesswork  in  figuring 
out  feed  rations,  can  cut  feed  costs  and  increase  your  profits.  Picture  above  shows 
a  man  taking  samples,  which  will  show  him  how  to  supplement  hay  for  least  cost  gains. 
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the  feed  that  contain  nitrogen. 

Good  hay  may  supply  13  to  15% 
protein,  or  .13  to  .15  lbs.  of  protein 
per  pound  of  hay.  Thus  every  3  lbs.  of 
good  hay  supplies  that  protein  equiv- 
alent of  1  lb.  of  a  high-priced  pro- 
tein supplement  feed. 

Since  the  protein  content  of  various 
concentrates  differs,  you  need  to  se- 
lect feeds  that  give  animals  the 
amount  of  protein  that  will  return 
the  most  profit.  Feeding  too  much 
protein  is  wasteful  and  costs  you 
money.  If  a  chemical  analysis  shows 
the  protein  content  of  your  forage  is 
high,  you  may  be  able  to  cut  down 
on  expensive  supplements.  If  the  pro- 
tein content  is  low,  cattle  will  prob- 
ably gain  faster  and  more  efficiently 
if  you  feed  additional  supplement. 

Dry  Matter  is  Essential 

Fiber  is  the  woody  part  of  the  feed 
which  serves  to  form  cell  walls  in  fat 
tissues.  Fiber  content  of  different 
plants  and  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant  vary  considerably.  High  qual- 
ity leafy  alfalfa  may  contain  as  little 
as  25%  fiber.  Stemmy  alfalfa  often 
contains  34%  or  more. 

Generally  it's  a  good  idea  to  pur- 
chase concentrates  that  are  low  in 
fiber,  especially  if  your  roughages 
test  high.  Large  amounts  of  fiber  in 
roughages  supply  all  the  bulk  neces- 
sary to  keep  an  animal's  digestive 
system  functioning  properly. 

Fat  serves  as  a  source  of  energy.  A 
feed  low  in  fat  is  generally  lower  in 
total  digestive  nutrients  than  one 
having  more  fat. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the 
ration  of  growing  animals  contain 
plenty  of  dry  matter.  A  calf  weighing 
500  lbs.  needs  11  to  13  lbs.  of  dry 
matter  daily.  An  800-lb.  animal  needs 
16  to  18  lbs.  and  a  1,000  lb.  animal  re- 
quires 18  y2  to  21  lbs.  of  dry  matter. 

Dry  matter  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  storing 
quality  of  roughage.  If  hay  is  too  wet, 
it  may  mold  or  heat. 

Ash  contains  elements  essential  to 
the  proper  nutrition  of  the  animal. 
Different  feeds  vary  considerably  in 
the  amount  and  of  the  feeding  value 
of  ash.  For  example,  ash  from  alfalfa 
hay  contains  high  amounts  of  calcium 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  bones. 

In  the  case  of  silage,  it's  a  good  idea 
to  know  the  pH.  The  acidity  or  pH 
indicates  how  well  silage  will  keep, 
as  well  as  its  quality.  If  a  lab  test 
shows  your  silage  has  a  high  pH,  it 
probably  won't  keep  well  and  is  not 
of  top  quality.  A  pH  between  3.5  and 
4.0  is  best. 

In  some  states,  farmers  can  request 

(Continued  on  Page  Seventeen) 
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Throw  Away  Your  Scoops! 


Mechanize  Live  Stock  Operations 


By  Hal  Mason 

Stanjord  Research  Institute 

FARMERS  ARE  CHAMPION 
weight-lifters!  Rough  estimates 
indicate  that  over  2.2  billion 
tons  of  materials  are  lifted,  pushed, 
shoveled,  carted  or  otherwise  man- 
handled on  U.  S.  farms  each  year. 

This  means  that  farmers  move  by 
hand  about  two-thirds  as  many  tons 
as  our  entire  transportation  system. 
They  don't  move  it  far,  but  neverthe- 
less they  move  it.  With  live  stock 
mechanization,  this  total  could  be  re- 
duced to  one-tenth  its  present  vol- 
ume. 

It  is  significant  that  73%  of  the 
tonnage  moved,  and  80%  of  the  ton- 
nage handled,  is  found  on  live  stock 
farms.  Under  ideal  conditions,  this 
volume  could  be  reduced  to  perhaps 
7%  of  the  current  figure. 

A  comparison  of  the  progress  made 
in  crop  production  as  opposed  to  live 
stock  production  indicates  that  much 
more  can  be  done  to  take  the  back- 
ache out  of  the  feedlot. 

From  1945  to  1958,  for  example, 
total  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities increased  124%  per  man 
hour  or  a  rate  of  6.4%  compounded 
annually.  During  this  same  period, 
the  output  of  crop  products  per  man 
hour  of  labor  increased  at  a  com- 
pound annual  rate  of  7.0%  while  in- 
creases in  the  man-hour  output  of  all 
live  stock  products  lagged  along  at 
3.6%  annually. 

The  slow  rate  of  increase  in  the 
output  per  man  hour  in  meat  animal 
production  —  hobbling  along  at  the 
1.0%  per  year  rate  —  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  poor  performance 
of  all  live  stock  products. 

Live  Stock  Efficiency  Lags 

This  atrociously  low  rate  of  1.0% 
occurred  during  a  period  when  the 
productivity  of  labor  in  agriculture 
was  outstripping  that  of  any  indus- 
try, except  public  utilities. 

Even  though  man-hour  output  for 
all  live  stock  products  increased  at  a 
rate  of  3.6%  per  year,  this  was  ac- 
complished primarily  as  a  result  of 
fantastic  increases  in  poultry  with  a 
compound  annual  rate  of  6.3%.  Dairy 
products  at  3.6%  per  year  hit  the 
average  for  all  live  stock  products. 

The  base  year  of  1945  was  used  for 
comparison  because  it  was  at  this 
point  when  machinery  again  became 
available  after  World  War  II.  Also, 
mechanization  of  live  stock  enter- 
prises really  began  at  about  this  time. 

In  1942,  the  total  man-hours  going 
into  live  stock  production  reached  a 
peak  of  6.7  billion  man-hours.  Since 
then  it  has  fallen  so  that  today  about 
one-fourth  less  labor  goes  into  live 
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stock  production  than  in  1942.  Even 
so,  the  lion's  share  of  labor  removal 
from  agriculture  has  taken  place  in 
crop  production. 

If  the  live  stock  industry  does  not 
step  up  its  present  rate  of  mechaniza- 
tion, we  will  need  8.3  billion  man 
hours — more  than  for  all  of  agricul- 
ture— to  produce  projected  live  stock 
requirements  for  1975.  Due  to  mech- 
anization and  technological  advances, 
however,  we  are  likely  to  have  no 
more  than  3.2  billion  man  hours 
available  for  live  stock  production  in 
1975  and  about  7  billion  man  hours 
for  all  agriculture. 

In  order  to  achieve  our  1975  re- 
quirements, productivity  in  meat  ani- 
mals must  increase  enormously.  It 
must  be  lifted  from  the  present  1.0% 
annual  rate  to  about  4.8%  annually 
if  we  intend  to  maintain  a  rate  of 
increase  in  the  productivity  of  agri- 
cultural labor  in  the  3.5-4%  range. 

The  output  per  man  hour  for  all 
live  stock  products  must  increase  at 
a  4.2%  rate  in  order  to  meet  1975's 
requirements  for  animal  proteins  and 
maintain  a  reasonable  rate  of  labor 
removal.  Again,  it  is  unlikely  that 
productivity  in  dairying  or  poultry 
can  increase  at  a  rate  fast  enough  to 
offset  the  piddling  1.0%  lag  for  meat 
animals. 

Milk  animals  are  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  all  labor  in  the  live  stock 


sector  of  agriculture,  but  meat  ani- 
mals are  vying  for  supremacy  in  this 
regard.  Milk  production  takes  47%  of 
the  labor  employed;  meat  production 
34%;  poultry  17%. 

In  meat  animal  production  the 
labor  breakdown  looks  like  this:  Cat- 
tle 60%  of  total  labor;  hogs  32%  and 
sheep  8%.  Cattle  feeding  needs  spe- 
cial attention  insofar  as  mechaniza- 
tion is  concerned. 

Labor  removal — or  increased  effi- 
ciency— from  live  stock  production  is 
just  getting  underway  and  will  be 
accelerated  during  the  next  15  years. 
Historically,  farmers  have  been  will- 
ing to  invest  in  and  service  about 
$1.77  worth  of  machinery  in  order  to 
permanently  remove  an  hour  of  labor 
from  agriculture. 

Thus,  total  sales  of  equipment  for 
live  stock  production — primarily  ma- 
terials handling  equipment  —  should 
exceed  $4  billion  over  the  next  15 
years.  Accumulated  assets  will  ap- 
proximate $2  billion  and  annual  sales 
are  apt  to  be  nearing  the  $500  million 
mark.  As  a  comparison,  this  figure 
exceeds  the  amount  farmers  may  be 
spending  for  tractors  by  1975! 

The  demand  for  live  stock  prod- 
ucts is  expected  to  increase  about 
39%  between  now  and  1975,  but  the 
big  growth  will  come  in  meat  ani- 
mals which  are  expected  to  increase 
about  51%;  dairy  products  17%  and 
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r\F  THE  TOTAL  labor  employed  in 
agriculture,  59%  goes  into  the  pro- 
duction of  feeds  and  the  feeding  and  care 
of  live  stock.  Of  this  59%,  one-fourth  is 
devoted  to  crop  production — three-fourths 
to  feeding  and  care  of  animals. 

To  maintain  total  agricultural  produc- 
tivity at  today's  level,  it  will  be  necessary 


to  remove  about  4  billion  man  hours  of 
labor  by  1975.  Of  this  amount,  live  stock 
enterprises  must  remove  about  1.7  billion 
man  hours — equivalent  to  about  900,000 
full-time  laborers.  As  shown  by  the 
chart,  most  of  the  labor  removed  (44%) 
must  come  from  the  production  of  meat 
animals — cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 


poultry  products  29%. 

If  we  assume  that  dairying  and 
poultry  enterprises  maintain  their 
annual  rates  of  increase  in  produc- 
tivity per  man  hour  at  3.6%  and  6.3% 
respectively  as  they  have  in  recent 
years,  then  41%  of  the  labor  current- 
ly employed  in  producing  meat  ani- 
mals must  be  removed  by  1975.  This 
is  qualified  to  the  extent  that  1.7  bil- 
lion man  hours  will  come  out  of  the 
live  stock  enterprises.  And  if  this 
takes  place,  then  44%  of  all  labor  re- 
moved from  live  stock  production 
must  come  from  the  production  of 
meat  animals. 

$2  Billion  Modernization  Seen 

Meat  animals  will  lead  the  parade 
with  700  million  man  hours  removed, 
followed  by  dairying  with  500  million 
and  poultry  with  400  million  man 
hours.  Placing  these  figures  against 
our  capital  for  labor  requirements, 
then  equipment  sales  might  take  the 
following  pattern: 

•  For  Meat  Animals: — Total 
equipment  sales  for  the  1960-1975 
period  would  total  $2,003  millions 
with  cattle  accounting  for  $1,202  mil- 
lion; hogs  $641  million  and  sheep  $160 
million. 

•  For  Dairy  Cattle: — Total  equip- 
ment sales  for  the  1960-1975  period 
would  total  $1,411  million. 

•  For  Poultry: — Total  equipment 
sales  of  $1,138  million  for  the  next  15 
years. 

From  the  above  data  it  appears  that 
the  cost  of  mechanizing  feedlots  is 
apt  to  fall  just  short  of  the  amount 
spent  for  mechanization  of  dairy 
production  or  $1.4  billion.  There  are 
far  more  cattle  feeding  enterprises  of 
the  size  needed  for  economical  utili- 
zation than  there  are  dairy  enter- 
prises which  could  justify  feeding 
systems. 

Even  so,  budget  studies  would  indi- 
cate that  there  are  fewer  than  200,000 
live  stock  farms  which  could  current- 
ly utilize  complete  mechanized  feed- 
ing systems.  Over  the  coming  15 
years,  however,  more  farms  are  ex- 
pected to  achieve  this  status. 

The  following  table  indicates  the 
smallest  scale  units  of  various  farm 
enterprises  justifying  complete 
mechanization.  Estimated  totals  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  number 
of  farms  involved  as  some  farmers 
have  two  or  more  enterprises: 

No.  of 
Animals  No.  U.  S. 
Type  of        Handled  Farms  Of 
Enterprise     Annually  This  Size 

Cattle  Feeding     150-300  32,000 

Hog  Feeding       400-800  49,000 

Sheep  Feeding     250-500  3,500 

Dairy  Cattle         35-50  27,500 

Broilers  5,000-8,000  32,000 
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LIVE  STOCK  MARKETING 
patterns  in  Nebraska  are  def- 
initely influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  state  harbors  the  nation's 
largest  packing  center  and  the  colos- 
sal Union  Stock  Yard  in  Omaha.  For 
some  parts  of  the  state,  the  public 
stock  yards  at  Sioux  City,  South  St. 
Joseph,  and  Kansas  City  are  also 
within  easy  distance.  However,  all 
these  markets  are  located  along  or 
close  to  the  eastern  border  of  the 
state. 

Moving  westward  across  the  state, 
live  stock  marketings  are  affected  by 
the  various  type  of  farming  areas  en- 
countered. Thus  the  densely  popu- 
lated East  forms  the  western-most 
part  of  the  Corn  Belt,  whereas  the 
North  Central  and  West  (The  Sand- 
hills) forms  the  eastern  fringe  of  the 
Mountain  cattle  region.  The  South- 
western counties  belong  to  the  Hard 
Red  Winter  Wheat  Belt,  while  most 
of  the  remaining  parts  are  diversified 
farming  areas.  Between  these  spe- 
cialized production  areas  are  various 
transition  areas,  many  of  which  in- 
clude river  valleys  and  pump-irrigat- 
ed land.  These  contain  sugar  beet  pro- 
duction in  the  West,  with  an  alfalfa 
industry,  and  some  dairy  herds  fur- 
ther East. 

Notwithstanding  this  diversity,  Ne- 
braska ranks  high  among  the  leading 
states  in  live  stock  production.  For 
several  years,  state  estimates  have 
shown  that  marketings  of  live  stock 
(cattle,  hogs,  sheep)  contribute  55  to 
60%  to  the  total  cash  income  of  farm- 
ers and  ranchers. 

Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sales 

Live  Slock  Marketings*  Cash  Receipts 
(000  (Per 
Cent) 

45.9% 


(000 

Head) 

Cattle 

2,194 

Calves 

154 

Sheep 

74 

Lambs 

815 

Dollars) 
$555,816 

16,292 


1.4% 


*  Estimates  do  not  include  farm-to-farm 
marketings  within  the  state  if  performed 
either  direct  between  Nebraska  farmers/ 
ranchers,  or  through  country  dealers  by- 
passing public  stock  yards  and  auctions. 
Because  of  these  omissions  the  actual 
volume  of  marketing  operations  (trade) 
in  the  state  is  much  larger. 

The  Sandhills  area  produces  some 
cows  and  grass-fat  cattle  but  special- 
izes in  the  production  of  feeder  cattle 


and  calves.  By  contrast,  most  feeding 
operations  are  performed  in  farming 
areas.  This  results  in  intrastate  feed- 
er cattle  marketings,  the  size  of  which 
is  difficult  to  estimate.  The  number 
of  live  stock  on  feed  is  subject  to  an- 
nual and  seasonal  fluctuations,  and  is 
estimated  at  1.5  million  head  annual- 
ly. The  actual  capacity  of  feedlots  is 
estimated  as: 


Cattle  Feedlots 


Numbers: 
1 

6 
25 
30 
340 
19,000 


Capacity : 

20,000  head  and  over 
10,000  -  19,999 

5,000  -  9,999 

3,000  -  4,999 

1,000  -  2,999 
1  -  999 


The  last  group  consists  primarily  of 
smaller  lots;  mostly  seasonally  oper- 
ated. Here  the  feed  lot  is,  in  general, 
one  of  several  enterprises  of  a  di- 
versified farm,  that  even  may  include 
a  beef  cattle  herd  to  raise  feeder  ani- 
mals. 

Sheep  and  lambs  involve  market- 
ing operations  somewhat  similar  to 
those  for  cattle.  During  the  most  re- 
cent years  some  of  the  large  scale 
lamb  feeding  operations  have  been 
discontinued.  However,  during  the 
same  period  the  number  of  farms  re- 
porting sheep  has  greatly  increased. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  ranch  area 
the  ewe  population  is  estimated  at 
over  200,000. 

The  major  lamb  feeding  operations 
are  concentrated  around  the  upper 
and  central  part  of  the  Platte  River 
Valley.  Practically  all  lambs  from 
Nebraska  ranches  are  fed  in  Nebras- 
ka and  in  addition  some  620,000  feed- 
er lambs  are  shipped-in  from  west- 
ern mountain  ranches.  Although 
some  of  the  lamb  feeding  operations 
seem  fairly  large,  none  is  developed 
in  size  and  mechanization  equal  to 
those  of  cattle.  Agricultural  Research 
Service  estimates  200  farms  feed 
1,000  or  more  head  of  sheep  annually 
while  some  2,300  farms  feed  lesser 
numbers  per  year. 

Pigs  are  generally  fattened  on  the 
farm  on  which  they  are  raised.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  schemes  have 
developed  to  provide  high-quality 
meat-type  breeding  stock.  In  this 
connection  efforts  are  made  to  estab- 
lish specialized  "pig  hatcheries."  So 


far  these  operations  have  not  signifi- 
cantly affected  the  marketing  pat- 
tern throughout  the  state.  The  ma- 
jority of  producers  raise  their  own 
pigs.  Most  of  these  operations  are  rel- 
atively small.  While  a  few  sow  herds 
of  50  head  exist,  the  number  of  sows 
on  most  farms  is  considerably 
smaller. 

Only  a  little  over  10%  of  the 
slaughter  live  stock  marketed  from 
Nebraska  farms  provide  all  the  meat 
purchased  for  consumption  within 
the  state.  This  percentage  is  even 
smaller  in  terms  of  commercial 
slaughter.  This  is  because  at  least  25% 
of  the  live  stock  slaughtered  in  Ne- 
braska are  over  and  above  what  farm 
marketings  throughout  the  state  pro- 
vide. 

The  state's  total  commercial 
slaughter  during  1959  is  estimated  as: 
Cattle  1,960,000  head 

Calves  11,600  " 

Hogs  4,425,000  " 

Sheep  and 

lambs  1,026,000  " 

Among  the  58  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments are:  29  under  Federal  in- 
spection, and  another  29  plants  (re- 
ferred to  as  "commercial"  by  USDA 
which  are  not  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion). Among  the  latter  are  7  "large 
commercial"  plants  with  2  million 
pounds  and  over,  and  22  "medium 
commercial"  plants  with  less  than  2 
million,  yet  more  than  300,000  pounds 
liveweight  are  slaughtered  annually. 

When  these  plants  are  grouped  with 
respect  to  the  kinds  of  live  stock 
slaughtered  a  table  shows  that: 

Under  Federal  Inspection 


Slaughtering: 


Numbers  Cattle 


of 
Plants 

5 
1 
22 
1 


an  ll 

Calves 
5 

1 

22 


Hi 


Sheep 

and 
Lambs 

5 


Large  &  Medium 
Commercial  Slaughtering : 


Number  Cattle 


Sheep 


of 

and 

and 

Plants 

Calves 

Hogs 

Lambs 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

22 

22 

4 

4 

In  this  arrangement  the  Commer- 
cial plants  seem  to  carry  the  same 
weight  as  plants  under  Federal  in- 
spection. Yet  nationwide  the  Federal- 
ly inspected  plants  account  for  nearly 
90%  of  all  commercial  slaughter 
which  leaves  about  10%  to  large  and 
medium  commercial  plants  that  op- 
erate without  Federal  inspection.  By 
law,  these  plants  can  compete  for  the 
consumer  market  only  within  their 
states;  therefore  in  Nebraska  the 
combined  slaughter  of  these  29  com- 
mercial plants  must  be  estimated  as 
a  mere  part  of  the  7  or  8%  of  the 
state's  total  slaughter,  that  is  mer- 
chandized for  consumption  within 
Nebraska. 

About  22  of  the  Federally  inspected 
plants,  including  the  four  largest 
plants  of  National  Packers  are  located 
in  close  vicinity  of  the  Omaha  stock 
yards;  seven  of  the  Federally  in- 
spected, and  all  29  commercial  plants 
are  "interior"  plants. 

Ranchers,  feeders,  and  packers  are 
involved  in  live  stock  marketing  op- 
erations by  necessity.  For  many 
others  it  is  a  way  of  life  closely  re- 
lated to  farming,  where  the  mechani- 
zation trend  has  displaced  many  a 
man.  Most  of  the  participants  con- 
sider live  stock  marketing  strictly  a 
business  that  requires  a  great  deal  of 
know-how.  Of  course,  it  involves 
travel  and  contacts  that  are  enjoyed; 
and  it  occasionally  allows  a  fast  profit 
or  loss  because  of  chances  and  risks 
involved.  Thus,  live  stock  marketing 
is  not  all  business;  to  some  it  is  also 
a  game.  Like  any  game  it  has  its 
rules,  and,  although  few  if  any  are 
in  writing,  the  rules  are  quite  rigid. 
Changes  in  these  rules  are  adopted 
rather  slowly,  and,  only  under  com- 
pelling circumstances.  Moreover, 
most  marketing  operations  expand 
far  across  state  boundaries,  hence  a 
discussion  of  their  developments  can- 
not be  limited  to  any  single  state. 

Almost  a  century  ago  the  mechan- 
ized packing  plant  overgrew  the 
butcher,  when  refrigeration  of  rail- 
road cars  permitted  the  packer  to 
compete  for  the  city  consumer.  By 
that  time  the  railroad  had  already 
eliminated  the  drover.  Both  changes 
resulted  from  the  steam  age.  The 
drover  as  well  as  his  successor,  the 
shipper,  needed  the  public  stock  yard 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirteen) 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


JOHN 


rpHE  FIRST  NATIONAL  Sheep  Foot 
Rot  Conference — called  in  order 
to  bring  together  knowledge  about 
foot  rot  in  sheep  and  also  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  regulations  govern- 
ing the  movement  of  infected  sheep 
— was  held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  May. 
Representatives  of  23  states  and  two 
foreign  countries  attending  the  con- 
ference testified  to  the  widespread 
concern  over  this  sheep  disease. 

At  the  meeting,  an  organizational 
committee  consisting  of  a  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer was  formed.  ,„  

Resolutions  to  set  "ISP^^S^^^B 
up  the  possibility 
of  a  permanent 
National  Foot  Rot 
Committee  also 
were  drawn  up. 
Dr.  Hadleigh 
Marsh  of  Montana 
is  chairman  of  the 
organizational 
committee,  Dr. 
Blaine  McGowan  of  California  is  vice- 
chairman,  R.  C.  Miller  of  Kentucky 
is  secretary,  Dr.  J.  O.  Heishman  of 
West  Virginia  is  treasurer,  and  L.  K. 
Bear  of  Ohio  is  a  member-at-large. 

The  highlights  of  this  foot  rot  con- 
ference were  as  follows: 

•  Foot  rot  has  caused  a  marked 
decline  in  sheep  production  programs. 
The  condition  has  caused  many  sheep 
producers  to  go  out  of  business.  The 
incidence  of  foot  rot  is  so  widespread 
that  it  is  apparently  a  problem  in 
every  area  where  sheep  are  raised. 

•  Foot  rot  must  be  differentiated 
from  foot  abscess  and  foot  scald.  Foot 
abscess  is  found  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot  above  the  coronary  vein; 
whereas  foot  rot  is  confined  co  the 
sensitive  laminae  of  the  claw. 

•  Foot  rot  in  sheep  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  foot  rot  in  cattle. 
Foot  abscesses  of  sheep,  however,  are 
similar  to  the  abscesses  found  in  cat- 
tle. Foot  rot  is  considered  infectious 
and  contagious  while  foot  abscess  is 
infectious  but  is  introduced  only  by 
puncture  wounds. 

•  The  causative  agent  of  foot  rot 
in  sheep  is  the  fusiformis  organism, 
while  the  causative  agent  of  foot  ab- 
scess in  sheep  is  usually  the  necro- 
phorous  agent.  The  causative  agent 
of  foot  rot  prefers  to  live  in  the  ab- 
sence of  air.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  expose  this  organism  and  involved 
tissue  to  the  air  by  paring  of  the  foot. 
The  organism  will  not  live  in  soil 
very  long. 

•  The  carrier  animal  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  transmission 
of  foot  rot.  This  is  why  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  every  individual  in  the 
flock  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  carriers  of  the  disease. 

•  An  accurate  means  of  reporting 
foot  rot  is  needed  by  the  sheep  indus- 


"I  was  just  bending  over!  Well,  they're 
just  not  making  clothes  like  they 
used  to!" 

12 


try.  Too  frequently,  infected  sheep 
are  moved  through  sales  or  from  farm 
to  farm,  thus  spreading  the  disease. 

•  Education  is  needed  both  for  vet- 
erinarians and  sheep  producers  in  in- 
stituting the  treatments  and  control 
measures  which  have  proven  effec- 
tive in  many  flocks.  Foot  rot  can  be 
controlled  and  eradicated  only  when 


the  flock  owner  has  a  firm  under- 
standing of  the  therapeutic  and  con- 
trol measures  necessary  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Drugs  used  either  in  the  feed  or  in- 
jected into  the  animal  (systemic 
treatment)  have  not  been  successful 
in  the  control  of  foot  rot.  The  only 
control  measure  that  works  now  is  to 
first  pare  away  and  completely  re- 
move all  unhealthy  tissue.  Then  the 
feet  should  be  soaked  in  10%  for- 
malin or  30%  copper  sulphate  solu- 
tion for  a  minimum  of  four  minutes. 
Formalin  ;s  cheaper  than  copper  sul- 
phate at  the  present  time. 

Extreme  care  should  be  taken  when 
buying  rams  or  additional  flock  re- 
placements, in  order  to  avoid  intro- 
ducing foot  rot  into  clean  flocks.  Ani- 
mals being  placed  in  the  flock  should 
have  their  feet  thoroughly  inspected, 


trimmed  and  bathed  in  copper  sul- 
phate or  formalin.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended to  quarantine  all  replace- 
ments for  at  least  30  days,  keeping 
them  under  observation  for  symp- 
toms of  foot  rot. 

Sheep  producers  owe  it  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  industry  to  recog- 
nize foot  rot  as  a  major  disease.  It 
should  be  recognized  as  a  reportable 
disease  and  all  flocks  having  it  should 
be  quarantined. 

The  greatest  problem  in  control  is 
the  movement  of  sheep  through  sales 
channels,  where  animals  are  not  in- 
spected strictly  for  foot  rot.  There- 
fore it  appears  that  the  main  burden 
of  control  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  sheepman  himself.  But  the  co- 
operation of  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry is  needed  in  order  to  treat  and 
eventually  eradicate  the  disease. 


Modern  buildings  for  modern  farms  from  STRAN-STEEL 


How  to  put  more  beef 
on  every  head ... 


TUffiMfi 

(  and  do  it  on  less  feed  ) 


Sound  feedlot  management  has  been  quick  to  recognize 
the  Stran-Master  shelter  system  as  one  of  the  keys  to 
bigger  profits.  In  fact,  it  can  be  as  important  as  forage- 
grain  programs,  cattle-feed  additives  and  other  advances 
in  modern  beef  production.  The  reason  is  that  adequate 
shelter  protects  animals  against  cold  and  heat  extremes, 


OPTIMUM 


TOO  COLO 

PRODUCTION  RAT 

HIGH 
COST 
ZONE 


FEED  USED  PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION 
 I  


TOO  HOT 


HIGH 
COST 
ZONE 


30°  40° 


50°    60°     70°  8C 
AIR  TEMPERATURE 


90°  100° 


crowding,  disease  and  muddy  conditions.  And  wheneve 
these  conditions  exist  on  feedlots,  production  declines 
costs  go  up  and  profits  take  a  beating,  too.  These  are  t* 
reasons  why  cattlemen  can  lose  money  even  in  times 
good  prices,  can  really  go  in  the  red  when  offerings  are  s" 

SOLUTION:  A  STRAN-MASTER  BEEF  SETUP 

Here's  a  typical  beef  production  setup  for  self-unloa 
ing  wagon  feeding  that  can  increase  gains,  cut  feed  cost 
and  labor,  too.  It's  a  Stran-Steel  solution  for  a  feedlo 
that  feeds  out  450  steers  at  one  time.  It  offers  a  32'  x  36 
entrance  house  approaching  the  feedlot,  plus  two  16C 
wings  on  the  north  and  west  sides.  This  provides  e» 
cellent  protection  against  prevailing  winter  winds  tj 
prevent  steers  from  wasting  feed  just  to  keep  warm.  Ii 
summer,  the  heat-reflecting  white  Stran-Satin  roof  keep 
livestock  more  comfortable  to  increase  feed  intake  am 
weight  gains.  In  fact,  university  studies  show  that  shade 
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Marketing  in  Nebraska 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 


with  its  large  holding  facilities,  and, 
being  sellers,  both  appreciated  the 
services  of  the  resident  feeder,  dealer, 
and  commission  man. 

The  next  step  in  development  in- 
volved the  scale.  This  instrument  was 
used  at  public  stock  yards  and  intro- 
duced the  concept  of  "fill"  and 
"shrink"  into  live  stock  marketing. 
Only  for  a  short  period  did  the  resi- 
dent dealer  of  slaughter  live  stock 
make  a  little  profit  on  it,  before  the 
packer's  boycott  eliminated  him  from 
the  market  entirely.  Today  the  resi- 
dent dealer  is  limited  to  feeder  and 
stocker  animals. 

Electrification  came  next.  It  al- 
lowed important  changes  in  the  field 


of  communication  (telephone,  radio). 
It  also  affected  the  size  of  plants.  No 
longer  was  the  most  efficient  size  a 
mammoth  plant  built  around  the 
boilerhouse  with  trainloads  of  coal 
near  it.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  pe- 
troleum products  came  of  age,  and 
these  not  only  resulted  in  much  im- 
proved transportation,  but  also  large 
quantities  of  feeds,  previously  needed 
for  work  horses,  became  available 
for  additional  production  of  meat  ani- 
mals. As  a  result  of  these  changes, 
part  of  the  packing  industry  shifted 
to  smaller  plants  located  in  dense  pro- 
duction areas,  a  development  known 
as  "interior"  plants. 
The  large  plants  almost  immedi- 


ately met  this  challenge  by  sending 
their  own  buyers  out  to  the  country, 
and  by  establishing  concentration 
yards  and  buying  stations  at  various 
points.  With  these  came  scales,  and 
perhaps  coincidentally,  came  the 
elimination  of  the  earlier  country 
dealer.  To  deal  with  the  packer  he  had 
to  work  for  the  packer,  taking  orders 
as  to  qualities  and  prices,  and,  was 
paid  a  commission  for  his  services. 
Farmers  who  tended  to  favor  the  in- 
crease in  apparent  competition,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  middle-man, 
soon  discovered  that  the  prices  among 
different  buyers  varied  but  little  for 
the  kind  of  animal  which  had  a  ready 
demand,  while  he  had  a  very  poor 
market  for  other  kinds  of  animal 
which  herds  are  bound  to  produce.  He 
thus  came  to  appreciate  the  nearby 
auction  market,  where  he  could 


cattle  can  bring  as  much  as  $5  more  per  head  in  a  nor- 
mal season.  The  entrance  house  and  door  are  high 
enough  to  allow  auger  feed  wagons  and  livestock  trucks 
to  pass  through  with  ease.  Wings  are  24'  deep,  giving 
steers  plenty  of  resting  space— especially  important  for 
feeder  calves  and  yearlings  fresh  off  the  open  range.  And 
the  side  wings  can  be  easily  extended  for  future  expan- 
sion. Inside  the  lot,  feed  bunks  are  completely  accessible 
to  mechanized  type  feed  wagons.  And  this  Stran-Master 
system  is  easily  adaptable  to  fixed  auger  feeding,  too. 
The  results?  With  good  management,  this  minimum- 
stress  feedlot  requires  fewer  man-days  of  work  to  finish 
your  herds  for  market.  You  get  more  uniform  lots  of 
animals,  more  attractive  prices,  better  profits. 

ARE  STRAN-STEEL  BUILDINGS  EXPENSIVE? 

Stran-Master  prices  are  surprisingly  low  in  relation  to 
production  costs.  The  feedlot  shown  here  priced  out 
about  10-12%  of  unit  production  costs  per  hundred- 
weight—a small  amount.  And  that  includes  the  build- 
ing, erection,  all  equipment,  utilities,  depreciation, 
taxes  and  insurance.  Your  local  Stran-Steel  dealer  can 
give  you  cost  details  for  your  needs.  Through  his  Per- 
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sonalized  Building  Service,  he  can  plan,  build,  equip, 
even  finance  your  purchase— for  just  25%  down  and  five 
years  on  the  balance.  You'll  get  a  choice  of  10  Stran-Satin 
colors  that  beautify  and  protect  your  building.  And 
your  Stran-Steel  dealer  can  have  it  up  and  earning  in 
a  matter  of  weeks.  Call  him  soon  or  mail  the  coupon. 
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Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  NL.P-25 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Send  the  new  Stran-Master  catalog  and  information  on  Stran-Satin  Color.  I'm  inter- 
ested in  a  building  approximately  ft.  x  ft.  to  be  used  mainly  for 

Name  

Address  

City,  State  

STRAN-STEEL 


_□  Student 


.County. 


Is  a  division  of   NATIONAL.   STEEL.  CORPORATION 


watch  buyers'  competition  at  work, 
and  employ  the  services  of  another 
former  country  dealer  who,  as  auc- 
tion operator,  had  become  his  sales- 
man on  a  commission  basis. 

Even  major  dealers  in  feeder  stock 
changed  to  the  order  and  commission 
form  of  business.  Although  paying 
the  seller  with  their  own  check,  and 
thus  assuming  ownership,  they  usual- 
ly specify  to  the  buyer  their  purchase 
price,  costs,  and  charge  a  commission. 

While  this  summarizes  the  devel- 
opment of  live  stock  marketing  in 
general,  the  unique  situation  in  Ne- 
braska is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
only  six  packer-operated  buying  sta- 
tions or  concentration  yards  exist 
within  the  state.  Although  some 
packers  indicate  the  intention  to  add 
more  stations,  a  few  that  had  existed 
before  have  been  discontinued  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  Apparently 
some  of  the  advantages  that  these 
stations  provide  to  the  packer,  and,  as 
incentives  to  the  seller  in  other  states 
do  not  seem  to  exist  in  most  parts  of 
Nebraska.  Instead  Nebraska  state 
records  for  a  series  of  years  show  a 
fairly  large  number  of  licensed  sales- 
barns  or  auction  markets,  between 
105  and  110.  The  size  of  these  auction 
markets  is  indicated  by  data  provided 
for  1959  showing  the  number  of  auc- 
tion markets  by  reported  number  of 
head  sold  annually: 

Reported        Cattle  Sheep 
Annual  Run        and  and 
(Head)         Calves  Hogs  Lambs 

100,000  and  over     3  3 

50,000  to  99,999  7  5  1 

25,000  to  49,999  15  19  1 

10,000  to  24,999  21  30  4 

1  to  9,999  59  44  51 
Not  selling  the 

kind  4  48 
Total  Annual 

Runs               105  105  105 

On  one  side  these  numbers  indicate 
that  about  half  of  the  auction  mar- 
kets are  of  very  respectable  size.  The 
large  markets  are  mostly  in  or  near 
the  Sandhills  area.  During  the  months 
in  which  ranchers  bring  their  calves 
to  market,  the  small  towns  are 
crowded  with  buyers.  Large  propor- 
tions of  the  buyers  are  from  states  to 
the  east.  They  may  stay  for  weeks, 
move  from  auction  to  auction,  and 
buy  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also 
"for  friends  and  neighbors;"  which 
indicates  that  many  qualify  as 
dealers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  data 
also  indicate  that  in  about  half  of  all 
the  auction  markets,  during  most  of 
the  year  the  run  of  one  or  another 
specific  kind  of  stock  is  so  small  that 
it  cannot  possibly  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  buyers  to  create  a  com- 
petitive market. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One) 


The  Market  Trend 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 
Heifers,  choice 
Heiiers,  good 
Cows,  commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows  (330-400) 
Lambs,  choice 
Lambs,  good 
Feeder  lambs 
Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 
Wheat,  No.  2,  hard 
Oats,  No.  2,  white 
Cottonseed  meal,   41  rb 
Soybean  meal,  44T» 
Linseed  meal,  34% 
Tankage,  60% 
Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

Weekly  Dressed 
(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per  100  pounds) 
Beef 
Prime  700/800  - 


June 

Month 

Year 

1961 

Ago 

Ago 

$24.30 

$26.62 

$30.55 

22.60 

24.25 

27.68 

21.20 

22.50 

24.30 

22.32 

23.70 

26.45 

16\75 

17.30 

18  02 

19.00 

20.25 

21.12 

29.50 

30.00 

31.50 

24.00 

24.25 

25.25 

17.62 

17.44 

17.44 

17.44 

15.38 

14.02 

19.00 

16.25 

18.00 

15.28 

13.58 

1.16 

1.14 

1.25 

1.92 

1.88 

2.03 

.70 

.70 

.77 

63.90 

68.40 

63.80 

72.50 

79.00 

57.40 

59.10 

62.60 

58.00 

98.50 

101.50 

72.50 

14  6 

14.7 

13.4 

Meat 

Prices 

Choice  600/700= 

37.25 

40.88 

44.81 

Good 

36.12 

38.88 

42.63 

Veal,  choice 

51.00 

52.00 

51.00 

Lamb 

Prime  45/55* 

37.50 

36.06 

46.50 

Choice  45/55= 

37.50 

36.06 

46.50 

Pork 

Loins  8/12# 

41.25 

41.12 

40.05 

Butts  4/8  # 

33.00 

34.19 

31.75 

Hams,  smk.  12/16* 

44.50 

44.00 

49.50 

Picnics,   smk.  4/8* 

34.00 

37.50 

33.50 

Lard  1#  cartons 

14.75 

16.75 

13.25 
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"TAKES  ONLY 

15  MINUTES  A  WEEK 

TO  FEED  80  HEAD" 


Alex  Davidson 
Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

You  can  save  yourself  over  100  hours  of  cattle 
feeding  labor  a  year  with  this  practical  and  effi- 
cient self-feeder  —  cut  down  your  feed  bill,  too! 
The  special  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant  but 
small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elim- 
inates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and 
more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the 
clock.  Cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long. 
Even  timid  animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed 
that  hasn't  been  worked  over.  Built  to  give  1  5  to  20 
years  of  service  with  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  .  .  . 
ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


PRICED  LOW  — ASK  FOR  INFORMATION 
ON  BROWER'S  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 


TWO  SIZES 

fotthetetge 
ot  small  hetd 


Large  1  5  ft.  feeder  has  250 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  1  00 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one  fill- 
ing. 7'/2  ft.  feeder  has  125 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  50 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one 
filling. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2388  Quincy,  Illinois 


Name- 


Street  or  R.F.D.- 


-State- 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

□  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder       O  Brower  Hog  Equipment 

Q  Calf  Creep  Feeder  □  Brower   Poultry  Equipment 


BRONCHITIS -ASTHMA 


Research  at  Spears  Hospital  has  opened  the  door 
to  health  for  thousands  of  sufferers  who  have  been 
lead  to  believe  there  was  no  help  for  their  respiratory 
ailments,  such  as  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Hay  Fever. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  treatment  that  has  Fe* 
leased  so  many  from  the  torment  of  these  ailments, 
write  for  our  free  literature  and  see  your  Chiropractor. 

Spears  Chiropractic  Hospital 


Dept.  NLSP 


DExter  3-1581 


Denver  20,  Colorado 


FREE!  HOG  PLANNING  SERVICE 


FOR  200  OR  2000  HOG  "FARROWING  TO  MARKET"  SYSTEM 
let  us  help  YOU  plan  a  modern  hog,  system  tailored  to  your  own  farm  —  and 
budget.   FREE  plans  for  large  or  smallest  setup  using  your  old  buildings.  Also 
FREE  —  valuable  1  6-page  "Hog  Profits"  book.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

INSIST  ON  ORIGINAL,  GENUINE.  CASWELL  ALL-STEEL  "FARRO-CRATES* 

Preferred  everywhere.  Only  $44.50  ea«h,  less  removable  gale.  Includes  main  frame,  base, 
front  gafe,  and  Top  Bars  —  a  "must"  on  any  crate.  Quantify  discounts.  Our  S7fh  year. 

CASWELL  MFG.  CO.     •      427  VINE  ST..  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


100  gal. 
heavy  duty 

SUMMER 
fountain 


Visit  your  dealer  today  and  see  this 
feature  packed  fountain.  Positive 
float  valve  type.  Galvanized  steel, 
heavily  beaded  and  reinforced.  Clean- 
out  drain  for  easy  flushing.  Length 
52".  width  33",  height  33". 

hi  Stall  Products.  Int.,    NL^i  Coldwiler.  Ohio 
Also  dislribvled  from  pfonfi  of  East 
Moline.  III.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


A   Good   HOLDING  GATE 
is   needed  to 
VACCINATE-EARMAKK 
CASTRATE-DEHORN 
Make    Your   Own    With  HOLO-TITE 

CATTLE   CHUTE  GATE 
HARDWARE 

(Gate  Designs  and  Instructions 
Furnished) 
Or  Purchase  a  Complete 

Hold-Tite  Holding  Gate 

Write   for  Information   and  Prices 

MAY    MFG.    CO.    Dept.  N7 

BARING,  MISSOURI 


Producers  to  Open 

Ask  lion  in  Colorado 

A  NEW  AUCTION  MARKET,  now 
under  construction  on  a  22  acre 
tract  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  will  be  open 
for  business  in  August,  announces 
Harry  Bolinger,  president,  Producers 
Livestock  Marketing  Assn.  Present 
plans  call  for  two  auctions  each  week 
for  all  species  of  live  stock,  both  fats 
and  feeders. 

Marketing  facilities  include  an  auc- 
tion pavilion  which  will  seat  350  peo- 
ple, a  cafeteria,  an  exchange  building 
and  stockyards  pens  and  alleys  which 
will  handle  from  3,000  to  4,000  cattle 
at  any  one  time. 

The  $400,000  auction  is  being  con- 
structed by  Northern  Colorado  Stock- 
yard Properties,  Inc.,  which  has 
signed  a  five-year  lease  and  renewal 
option  for  operation  with  Producers 
Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 


R.  W.  GRIESER      HARRY  BOLINGER 

Located  in  a  highly  concentrated 
live  stock  feeding  area,  the  Greeley 
Producers  Auction  is  expected  to 
draw  supplies  from  a  trade  territory 
consisting  of  all  of  Colorado,  parts  of 
Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Pro- 
ducers officials  expect  an  annual  vol- 
ume of  250,000  animal  units  per  year. 

Heading  up  the  marketing  services 
for  the  Greeley  Producers  Auction 
will  be  R.  W.  (Bob)  Grieser,  former 
manager  of  the  Cattle  Department, 
Chicago  Producers  Commission  Assn., 
announces  Joe  I.  Jacob,  general  man- 
ager, Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.  which  operates  a  number  of 
markets  throughout  the  West. 

Grieser's  sales  crew  at  Greeley  will 
include  eight  fulltime  men  with  ad- 
ditional personnel  on  auction  days.  As 
a  cooperative  market,  Greeley  Pro- 
ducers Auction  will  be  operated 
under  the  same  policies  which  govern 
the  operation  of  Producers  other 
markets.  Some  of  these  policies  in- 
clude: 

•  Every  live  stock  transaction 
must  be  made  with  the  intent  of  rend- 
ering service  to  live  stock  men. 

•  No  speculation  on  ranchers'  live 
stock. 

•  No  "feeding  of  the  auction"  will 
be  tolerated  by  the  marketing  asso- 
ciation. 

•  No  Producers  employee  is  per- 
mitted to  trade  or  deal  in  live  stock 
for  his  own  account. 

•  No  feeding  of  company  owned 
live  stock. 

•  All  commission  rates  and  yard- 
age charges  will  be  comparable  to 
those  of  established  markets  in  the 
area. 

•  Bond  coverage  for  the  protection 
of  all  patrons. 

•  All  employees  and  managers  are 
kept  fully  advised  and  adhere  strict- 
ly to  P  &  S  Act  regulations. 
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Artist's  sketch  of  Greeley.  Colo.,  auction. 
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Sure-Sire  Boars 

(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 

times.  Such  boars  may  go  off  feed, 
lose  weight,  and  be  difficult  to  con- 
trol. Ranting  can  be  corrected,  or  at 
least  partly  controlled,  by  putting  a 
barrow  or  a  gilt  that  he  has  settled  in 
with  the  boar.  A  more  drastic  cor- 
rective measure  is  to  pen  the  ranting 
boar  separately  at  some  distance  from 
other  boars  and  from  the  sow  herd. 

Watch  your  boar's  feet.  They  may 
need  trimming  occasionally  to  pre- 
vent lameness.  If  the  toes  have  grown 
very  long,  a  sharp  wood  chisel  and  a 
mall  may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
The  toes  should  be  cut  back  and  the 
horn  on  the  side  of  the  hoof  trimmed 
so  that  the  animal  is  standing  square- 
ly on  his  feet.  Applications  of  pine 
tar  and  neat's-foot  oil  will  help  keep 
the  feet  healthy  and  combat  lame- 
ness. I  recall  one  boar  with  long 
overgrown  toes  that  refused  to  serve 
a  sow  although  he  was  penned  in  a 
pasture  that  contained  several  sows 
in  full  heat.  Two  days  after  proper 
trimming,  however,  he  went  right  to 
work  and  settled  his  sows. 

For  safety's  sake,  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  the  tusks  of  yearlings  or  older 
boars  before  each  breeding  season. 
This  may  be  done  by  placing  a  rope 
around  the  upper  jaw,  back  of  the 
tusks,  and  snubbing  him  to  a  post. 
Bolt  cutters,  hoof  trimmers,  or  a  hack 
saw  are  suitable  instruments  for 
doing  this  job.  The  operation  is  not 
difficult,  and  it  may  prevent  serious 
injury  to  you  or  to  your  herdsman — 
for  it  is  not  unusual  for  grown  boars 
to  become  irritable  and  to  attack. 

Where  heavy  boars  are  to  be  used 
on  young  sows,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  a  breeding  crate.  Some  diffi- 
culty may  be  encountered,  however, 
as  some  boars  refuse  to  breed  if  they 
are  not  used  to  such  an  arrangement. 
This  difficulty  can  be  minimized  by 
making  certain  that  the  sow  is  in  full 
heat  when  the  boar  is  released  to  her. 
A  boar  which  is  quiet  and  accustomed 
to  being  handled  is  most  likely  to 
work  quickly  and  well  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  breeding  crate.  Most  boars 
must  be  taught  to  use  a  breeding 
crate,  so  it  will  pay  to  start  them 
early.  Although  the  use  of  the  breed- 
ing crate  requires  more  time,  it  al- 
most always  guarantees  a  good  serv- 
ice. Two  bales  of  hay,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  gilt,  may  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  breeding  crate. 

Don't  forget  to  protect  your  boar 
against  both  internal  and  external 
parasites.  Lice  and  mange  may  be 
controlled  on  your  herd  sire  with  ap- 
plications of  crude  oil  or  old  worn- 
out  crankcase  oil.  However,  don't  oil 
hogs  on  extremely  cold  or  hot  days, 
especially  the  latter  if  they  are  to  be 
turned  out  into  direct  sunlight.  Many 
producers  find  the  use  of  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  insecticides  (such  as 
DDT,  BHC.and  chlordane)  more  ef- 
fective. With  such  compounds,  fol- 
(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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With  MoorMan's  Mintrate  Blocks . . . 

produce  extra  beef  on  grass  for  7$ 


Your  cattle  can  build  extra 
beef  for  about  7$  a  pound 
when  you  self-feed  Mintrate* 
Blocks. 

Grazing  cattle  on  Moor- 
Man's  Blocks  often  make  up 
to  50%  more  beef  from  a  ton 
of  grass.  Most  cattlemen  av- 
erage an  extra  pound  of  beef 
for  each  pound  of  Blocks  fed, 
when  cattle  eat  about  % 
pound  a  head  daily. 

Good  nutrition 
for  fast  gains 

These  33  V3  pound  Blocks  are  a 
powerful  blend  of  rich  proteins, 
urea,  all  the  required  base  and 
trace  minerals,  and  Vitamins  A 
and  D.  They're  available,  too,  with 


higher  levels  of  Vitamin  A  if 
needed  for  special  conditions. 

Mintrate  Blocks  provide  all  of 
the  nutrition  cattle  need  to  build 
fast,  low-cost  gains.  You  can  feed 
them  to  all  kinds  of  cattle,  steers; 
breeding  herds  and  calves.  Cattle 
will  adjust  their  consumption  ac- 
cording to  quantity  and  quality 
of  forage  available. 

Mintrates  release 
beef-making  power 

You  get  low-cost,  beef-building 
results  from  Mintrate  Blocks  be- 
cause this  powerful  blend  steps  up 
rumen  activity  to  stimulate  more 
thorough  digestion  of  grass  and 
other  roughages. 

This  increased  activity  literally 
wrings-out  added  meat  and  bone- 
building  energy  locked  in  grass 


and  roughage.  Cattle  make  better 
use  of  what  they  eat. 

You'll  find  cows  stay  in  excel- 
lent condition,  are  ready  for  early 
re-breeding.  They'll  drop  big 
calves,  the  kind  that  will  be  heav- 
ier, thriftier  at  weaning. 

Talk  to  your  MoorMan  Man 
about  getting  more  low-cost  beef 
with  easy-to-handle  Mintrate 
Blocks.  Just  put  them  out  every 
week  or  so.  You'll  start  to  get 
extra  beef — and  extra  beef  profits 
— from  your  cattle  on  grass  and 
other  roughage. 

JfoonMatis* 

Since  1885 

Good  Results  Through  Research  and  Service 

MOORMAN  MFG.  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
*  Trademark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


What  to  do  if  you  spend  over  $55  a  ton  for  feed 


If  your  present  hog  feed  cost  is  more 
than  $55  per  ton,  then  you're  spending 
more  than  you  should. 

You  can  cut  your  cost  with  MoorMan's 
Mintrates.* 

$53.95  with  Mintrates 

On  MoorMan's  Hog  Feeding  Program, 
a  ton  of  complete  feed  costs  only  $53.95. 
This  is  made  up  of  208  pounds  of  Min- 
trates— including  starting,  growing  and 
finishing  concentrates — and  32  bushels  of 
your  own  corn.  Corn  is  figured  at  $1.10 
a  bushel. 


Feeding  the  MoorMan  way  is  not  only 
a  low-cost  way  to  feed,  but  also  an 
efficient  one. 

Just  one  ton  of  complete  feed  will  take 
more  than  3  pigs — actually  3.2 — from 
birth  to  market  weight  of  225  pounds  in 
less  than  5V2  months. 

Feed  Cost  $7.50  per  cwt.  pork 

Your  total  feed  cost,  per  100  pounds  of 
pork  produced,  birth  to  market,  will  be  a 
low  $7.50  or  less. 

These  data  do  not  include  the  value  of 
sows'  milk  nor  the  cost  of  sows'  feed.  On 
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a  MoorMan  Hog  Feeding  Program,  this 
cost  figures  about  $3  per  pig,  breeding  to 
weaning,  based  on  a  9-pig  litter  average. 

Plan  For  Extra  Profits 

Plan  now  to  make  extra  profits  on  your 
next  crop  of  pigs.  Raise  them  on  a  Moor- 
Man Program,  Mintrates  and  your  own 
corn  or  sorghum  grains. 

Your  MoorMan  Man  can  give  you  an 
advanced  estimate  of  birth-to-market 
feed  costs.  And  he'll  furnish  you  with  a 
Personalized  Hog  Feeding  and  Manage- 
ment Program  tailored  to  fit  the  way  you 
like  to  feed. 
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Sure-Sire  Boar  Care 

(Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 


low  the  manufacturer's  directions 
closely  and  observe  all  safety  precau- 
tions since  these  compounds  are  toxic 
to  man  as  well  as  to  animals. 

Be  sure  to  include  your  herd  boar 
in  your  general  worming  program. 
Sodium  fluoride  is  a  cheap  and  effec- 
tive drug  to  use  for  the  removal  of 
intestinal  roundworms.  It  is  easily 
administered  but  should  be  handled 
with  care,  for  it  is  poisonous  to  man 
and  animals.  Or,  you  may  prefer  to 
use  one  of  the  piperazine  or  cadmium- 
salt  compounds.  These  should  be  used 
according  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  manufacturer. 

Now,  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the 
"business  obligations"  of  your  herd 
boar — the  all  important  task  of  get- 
ting your  brood  sows  settled.  First, 
remember  that  patience  and  good 
judgment  must  be  exercised  in  han- 
dling your  boar,  for  rough  treatment 
may  cause  old  boars  to  become  vi- 
cious or  young  boars  to  become  so 
timid  that  they  will  not  mate  readily 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  av- 
erage herd  boar  is  easily  trained,  and 
the  first  step  is  to  acquire  his  confi- 
dence. He  soon  learns  when  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  you;  once  he  has 
learned  this,  his  obedience  is  assured. 

Avoid  frustration  in  your  young 
boar,  which  can  result  from  a  small 
boar  making  his  first  service  on  a 
sow  that's  too  large  for  him  or  on  a 
gilt  that  will  not  stand.  If  he  gives  up 
in  despair,  it  may  lead  to  a  condi- 
tioned reflex  which  causes  him  to  re- 
fuse later  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
sows  or  gilts  even  in  full  heat.  Make 
sure  his  first  service  is  on  a  gilt  of 
equal  size  and  that  is  fully  in  heat 
so  that  she  will  stand  still. 

Preferably,  a  boar  should  not  be 
allowed  a  service  before  he  is  eight 
months  of  age,  but  an  animal  over  200 
pounds  live  weight  may  occasionally 
be  allowed  a  service  before  that  if  it 
is  important  that  he  be  used.  Growthy 
young  boars  may  be  used  on  a  few 
sows — 10  to  15  services  in  a  season — 
without  retardment  of  their  growth. 

Hand  Mating  is  Best 

In  commercial  production,  it  may 
be  practical  for  the  boar  to  run  with 
the  sows  during  the  breeding  season 
— if  he  has  enough  maturity  and  not 
too  many  sows  (about  8  to  10)  to 
breed.  In  most  cases,  however,  con- 
trolled breeding  is  recommended,  as 
breeding  and  farrowing  records  are 
more  accurate  and  the  boar  is  spared 
unnecessary  services. 

With  hand  mating,  a  mature,  vigor- 
ous boar  can  serve  about  30  to  40 
sows  during  the  active  breeding  sea- 
i  son.  Best  practice  is  for  him  to  serve 
one  sow  a  day.  Mature  boars  may  be 
mated  to  two  sows  a  day,  if  one  is 
bred  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the  evening  and  if  the  boar  has  a  day 
of  rest  occasionally.  The  boar  should 


serve  on  an  empty  stomach  as  the  act 
of  service  imposes  a  strain  on  the 
abdomen.  Thus,  it  is  convenient  to 
use  him  before  the  morning  feed  and 
again  before  the  evening  one. 

One  service  per  sow  is  usually  con- 
sidered sufficient;  however,  research 
indicates  that  two  services  spaced 
about  12  to  24  hours  apart  will  in- 
crease conception  rate  and  may  in- 
crease litter  size  by  about  two  pigs. 
Apparently,  the  second  service  pro- 
vides more  viable  sperm  cells  to  fer- 
tilize the  last  eggs  ovulated.  In  other 
words,  by  the  time  the  last  eggs  are 
shed  from  the  ovaries,  most  of  the 
sperm  cells  from  the  first  service  may 
have  lost  their  fertilizing  capacity. 


Some  boars  are  "slow  workers." 
This  can  be  a  very  exasperating 
problem  and  is  a  real  strain  on  the 
herdsman's  patience.  Numerous 
tricks  or  methods  have  been  used  on 
slow  breeders  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  Each  boar  will  present  a 
different  problem  since  each  varies 
in  disposition  and  temperament.  The 
first  thing  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to 
place  a  governor  on  your  over- 
wrought temper! 

Keep  a  Reserve  Boar 

Secondly,  avoid  whipping  or  rough 
treatment  —  the  club  method  just 
doesn't  work  here.  Sometimes  when 
a  boar  refuses  to  work,  he  will  work 
fine  if  you  will  take  him  back  to  his 
pen  and  return  him  to  the  sow  15  or 
20  minutes  later.  Competition  some- 
times works — turn  another  boar  into 


the  sow  and  then  check  results  with 
the  slow  breeder.  Some  breeders 
have  found  that  it  pays  to  hold  the 
slow-breeding  boar  off  feed  for  a  cou- 
ple of  days,  giving  him  only  fresh 
water,  while  others  have  found  that 
it  pays  to  keep  the  boar  penned  near 
the  sows  and  let  him  run  the  fence 
for  some  time.  If  all  other  methods 
fail,  you  might  try  hormones;  how- 
ever, you'll  probably  be  ahead  of  the 
game  to  castrate  your  porcine  gigolo. 

To  save  the  energy  of  their  herd 
boars,  some  breeders  use  "teaser" 
boars  to  check  their  gilts  coming  into 
heat.  This  practice  is  probably  most 
desirable  when  the  herd  boar  is  young 
and  inclined  to  be  high-strung. 

Your  herd  sire  is  a  valuable  invest- 
ment. He  is  kept  only  for  the  service 
that  he  can  render.  So,  it  will  pay  to 
go  all  out  with  the  VIP  treatment. 


"For  some  reason  or  other  I  have  the 
feeling  that  this  feeding  program  isn't 
working  out  quite  right!" 


Another  'copter  report  from  Kraft 
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GAINING  3  POUNDS  A  DAY 
WITH  KAFF-A 
BOOSTER  PELLETS ! 


Here's  another  successful  beef-feeding  report  obtained  by  a  Kraft  Flying  Farm  Re- 
porter. At  Todiway  Acres  Ranch,  Pike  Road,  Alabama,  they  have  a  commercial  and 
show  herd  of  2,900  Polled  Herefords,  including  CEK  Pawnee  Mixer,  one  of  the  top 
herd  sires  of  the  nation.  Manager  Bob  Gurley  reports  excellent  results  with  Kaff-A 
Booster  Pellets  made  by  Kraft. 

Nutritious  Kaff-A  milk  by-product  pellets  ". . .  helped  our  calves  make  the  unusual 
gain  of  3  pounds  a  day  while  on  creep  feed,  and  also  helped  them  develop  that  fine 
show  bloom,"  says  Manager  Bob  Gurley. 

Gurley  also  reports:  "Now,  since  I  went  all-out  on  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets,  our  cattle 
are  doing  much  better.  They  take  on  more  feed,  digest  it  better  and  put  it  to  better 
use.  Kaff-A  proved  to  be  the  nutrition  we  needed  in  our  creep  feed  to  get  young  calves 
off  to  a  real  start  and  keep  them  gaining  steadily." 

Think  what  Kaff-A  can  mean  to  your  herd  and  your  profit— through  better  appear- 
ance, plenty  of  weight  for  age,  lower-cost  gains.  See  your  dealer. 


"CALVES  EAT  AND  GAIN  MORE,"  Manager  Bob 
Gurley  (above)  told  Kraft  Flying  Farm  Reporter  John 
Moseman.  "We  put  ten  calves  on  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets 
and  ten  calves  on  another  pellet  product.  The  calves  on 
Kaff-A  gained  3  pounds  a  day  ...  the  others  gained 
only  2  pounds.  So  I  put  all  our  calves  on  Kaff-A.  At 
five  months,  their  average  weight  was  375  pounds." 


EXCELLENT  APPEARANCE. . ."These  show  call 
on  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  also  put  on  more  bloom  as  vfl 
as  weight.  You  can  see  yourself  how  they're  smootlW 
more  mellow,  with  no  lumps  and  no  patches.  In  km 
I've  never  found  anything  else  that  gives  me  the  resi* 
I'm  getting  from  Kaff-A."  Only  Kaff-A  gives  both  W 
good  appearance  and  fast  gains  Gurley  wants. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BEL1 

Indianapolis:  Estimate  5%  more 
cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  Ap- 
pears to  be  a  tendency  to  delay  mar- 
keting finished  cattle  due  to  slow 
trade  and  weak  slaughter  cattle 
prices.  Estimate  around  7%  increase 
in  spring  farrowings.  Average  weight 
of  slaughter  hogs  heavier  than  usual. 
Low  lamb  prices  no  inducement  to 
go  into  the  sheep  business.  Feeder 
cattle  demand  slow;  don't  expect 
much  activity  for  another  month. 


Feeder  lamb  demand  slow.  Demand 
for  feeder  pigs  fair  to  good  at  slightly 
lower  prices. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Visible 
supply  of  cattle  appears  about  equal 
to  that  of  a  year  ago.  Only  moderate 
amount  of  holding  back  due  to  poor 
price  conditions.  Last  year's  calf  crop 
just  beginning  to  come  to  market.  Re- 
cent supplies  consisted  mostly  of  cat- 
tle grading  Good  to  High  Good  with 


a  few  Choice.  Not  as  many  of  the  Low 
Good  and  Standard  cattle  being  mar- 
keted as  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Hog 
market  receipts  continue  steady. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  be  a  little 
more  weight  conscious  and  marketing 
slightly  lighter  hogs. 

Considerable  number  of  fleshy  cat- 
tle moved  back  to  the  country  in  May 
and  June  for  pasturing.  Cattle  need- 
ing 100  to  150  days  feed  before  get- 
ting into  the  top  Good  or  low  Choice 
bracket  were  costing  $21  to  $22.50. 
Many  feeders  are  making  inquiry 
about  calves  that  will  be  available  in 
July  and  early  August. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Plenty  of  cattle  in  feedlots 
in  Omaha  territory  and  much  discour- 
agement. Not  much  relief  expected  in 
the  way  of  lighter  receipts  until  mid- 
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ROGRESSIVE   KRAFT   FEED  DEALER, 

cMillan  Lane  (right)  of  Brunson  Milling  Company, 
ontgomery,  Alabama,  tells  Kraft  Reporter  John 
.oseman  about  the  results  Tod i way  Acres  Ranch  has  had 
ith  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets.  Brunson  sells  large  quan ti- 
es of  Kraft  milk  by-products  to  Todiway  Acres  Ranch 
id  other  farmers  throughout  the  Montgomery  area. 


KAFF-A 

BOOSTER  PELLETS 

A  MILK  BY-PRODUCT  FEED  BOOSTER  BY 


KRAFT 


the  same  people  who  bring  you  Velveeta 
cheese  spread  and  Miracle  Whip  salad  dressing 

KRAFT  FOODS  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 

Chicago  •  New  York  •  Garland,  Texas  •  San  Francisco 


"I  don't  care  if  he  CAN  play  the  'Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever!'  He's  still  going  to 
market!" 

summer.  No  pile-up  of  cattle  like  Au- 
gust a  year  ago  is  anticipated.  Hogs 
have  been  the  bright  spot  in  the  live 
stock  picture  so  far  in  1961  and  there 
is  little  evidence  in  the  Western  corn 
belt  that  farmers  are  going  out  of  hogs 
because  of  the  new  grain  program. 
All  signs  indicate  spring  farrowing 
increased. 

Sorely  in  need  of  some  good  news 
and  good  markets  in  the  sheep  in- 
dustry. Unless  it  develops  soon,  in- 
terest in  breeding  ewes  and  feeding 
lambs  is  expected  to  continue  below 
normal.  Interest  in  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  continues  high,  but  with  the 
spring  break  in  fat  cattle  prices  the 
gap  between  what  farmers  want  to 
pay  and  what  ranchers  are  willing  to 
accept  has  steadily  widened.  This  may 
well  be  a  feature  of  the  market  this 
summer. 

Forage  Testing 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 

suggested  feeding  programs  based  on 
their  forage  quality  at  no  extra  cost. 
These  programs  are  worked  out  for 
sheep,  and  dairy  cattle  as  well  as  for 
beef. 

While  chemical  analysis  can  be 
used  as  a  starting  point  in  developing 
a  good  overall  feeding  program,  the 
analysis  can  be  only  as  good  as  the 
sample.  If  the  bulk  of  the  hay  to  be 
fed  is  first  crop,  it  would  be  well  to 
sample  some  of  the  first  hay  put  up 
and  some  of  the  last.  And  take  sam- 
ples from  at  least  two  or  three  rep- 
resentative bales  of  second  and  third 
crops.  There's  normally  much  greater 
variation  in  first  crops  than  in  suc- 
ceeding crops. 

To  take  samples  from  bales  while 
they  are  still  in  the  field,  walk  the 
field  at  right  angles  to  the  rows,  tak- 
ing samples  in  at  least  three  areas  of 
the  field.  Each  lot  of  hay  should  be 
kept  separate  in  the  barn  or  stack 
making  it  easy  to  adjust  concentrates 
when  you  are  feeding  it. 

Pennsylvania  suggests  12  core  sam- 
ples be  taken  at  random  locations  in 
each  lot  of  hay  to  be  tested.  Wash- 
ington, California,  Kansas  and  others 
call  for  18  to  20  cores  for  each  sam- 
ple. When  these  cores  are  mixed  to- 
gether, enough  is  taken  from  the  mix- 
ture to  fill  the  sample  carton  or  a 
plastic  bag,  depending  on  state  rules. 

One  container  should  be  submitted 
from  each  lot  to  be  tested.  "Mixing 
hay  from  several  lots  to  save  money 
on  testing  costs  usually  makes  the 
whole  test  meaningless,"  states  Dr. 
Richard  Adams,  Pennsylvania  State 
Extension  Specialist. 

Silage  is  less  of  a  problem  because 
it  is  usually  pretty  well  mixed.  But, 
where  silage  comes  from  several 
fields,  be  sure  and  take  samples  of  si- 
lage coming  from  each  field. 

You  can  take  samples  any  time,  but 
it's  advisable  to  take  the  first  sam- 
ple sometime  before  you  begin  your 
fall  and  winter  feeding  program.  And, 
take  additional  samples  before 
changing  from  one  cutting  or  from 
one  silo  to  another. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  AUTOMATIC 

LIVESTOCK  FEEDER 


Entire  Feeder  Raises 
or  Lowers 
by  Pressing  Button 

look  at  these 
FEATURES: 

•  Rugged,  heavy  gauge  steel 
sheeting. 

•  Heavy  2-oz.  zinc  coating. 

•  No  feed  separation. 

•  Raise  or  lower  entire  feeder  by 
pressing  a  button. 

•  Gives  more  or  less  feed  instantly. 

•  Change  rations  to  different  feed- 
ing pens  instantly  by  a  turn  of 
the  dial  control  selector. 

•  All  controls  in  one  convenient 
place. 

•  Fully  field  tested  for  3  years. 


If  you  -feed  livestock,  you  need  this  unique 
new  bunk  feeder-blender.  After  3  years  of 
careful  and  thorough  farm  testing  the  new 
CBA  is  ready!  It  handles  grass,  corn,  hay- 
lage,  ensilage,  grain,  supplements  and 
ground  feed.  Feeding  can  be  handled  on 
either  side  or  both  sides  at  once.  The  new 
automatic  livestock  feeder  was  conceived 
and  built  specifically  for  controlled  auto- 
mated feeding  in  an  economical  and 
efficient  way. 


This  is  only  one  of 

American  Standard's  line  of 
grain  and  feed  handling  systen 
for  dairy,  beef  and  hog  farmers, 
in  the  coupon  and  receive  our  new 
booklet:  "Feedlot  Dollars  and  Sense. 


PLANTER  COMPANY 
BURR  OAK,  MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN  PLANTER  COMPANY 

Burr  Oak,  Michigan  Dept.  NLP 

Please  send  information  on  Model  CBA  Auto- 
matic Feeder. 


Name. 


Address. 


City  and  State  .  

□  Check  here  for  free  booklet  "Feedlot  Dollars 
&  Sense." 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR   $1    OR   6  YEARS   FOR  $2. 


Know 

For 

SURE 


when  to  market  your  live  stock 

Now — 36  pages  of  vital  information  show  you  the  best  time 
of  year  to  market  beef  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  for  the  most 
money.  Colored  graphs,  charts  and  tables  help  you  make 
short  range  or  long  range  marketing  plans.  Seasonal  pat- 
terns are  fully  explained  in  plain  language.  Send  in  your 
order  now  for  one  or  several  copies  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Only  $1  — mail  today. 


Hundreds  of 
ideas  on  live 
stock  market- 
ing that  can 
save  you  big 
money. 


National  Live  Stock  Producer 

155  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  "Market- 
ing Live  Stock  by  the  Calendar."  I  am  en- 
closing $1  for  each  copy. 

Name  

Address  

Town  State  


|        Live  Stock  Producer's  July  Outlook  \ 

Eastern  Corn  Belt 

Choice  Kinds 

July  Top 

Market  Trend 

Supply  Trend 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$24 

$24 
$27 
$17 
$20 

Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 

Up  5% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Up  5% 
Up  10% 

Central  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
nogs 
Lambs 

$24 

$24 
$28 
■pi  1 

$19 

Steady 

Declining 
Declining 
Declining 
Steady 

Up  5% 

Down  15% 
Up  25% 

TTn  cor 

Up  O  /o 

Up  10% 

Western 

Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$25 

$26 
$30 
$17 
$19 

Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 

Up  5% 

Same 
Same 
Up  8% 
Down  20% 

Western 

Range  Area 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$23 

$25 
$27 
$18 
$18 

Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 

Down  5% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Down  5% 
Down  13% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$24 

$23 
$25 
$18 
$18 

Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 

Steady 
Advancing 

Down  10% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 

Up  5% 
Down  20% 

Southern  Area 

Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 

$26 

$24 
$25 
$19 
$17 

Steady 

Declining 
Declining 
Steady 
Steady 

Down  7% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Down  2% 

Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.   Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


COBALT  IN  ANIMAL  FEEDING"  is 
the  title  of  a  23-page  illustrated  book- 
let with  the  most  recent  information  on 
cobalt  in  ruminant  feeding,  location  and 
extent  of  areas  of  acute  or  borderline 
deficiency,  and  recommendations  for  co- 
balt supplementation.  For  free  copy  write 
to:  Cobalt  Information  Center,  c/o 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  505  King 
Avenue,  Columbus  1,  Ohio. 

AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATER- 
ing  .  .  .  The  Livestream  of  Production," 
is  the  title  of  a  24-page  illustrated  book- 
let showing  the  value  of  a  well-planned 
farm  water  system.  Write  to  Ritchie 
Mfg.  Co.,  Conrad,  Iowa. 
RAT  AND  MOUSE  CONTROL  book- 
lets are  available  free  from  Wisconsin 
Alumni  Research  Foundation,  P.  O.  Box 
2217,  Madison,  Wis.  Booklets  are  entitled 
"Rat  and  Mouse  Control,"  and  "Mice  in 
Buildings."  Also  ask  for  the  4-page  edu- 
cational insert  on  "Rat  Control  with  War- 
farin." 

BEEF  CATTLE  Improvement  Re- 
search" is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet 
put  out  by  organization  of  the  same 
name.  Tells  what  it  is,  how  it  is  working, 
answers  your  questions.  Write  to  1101  S. 
Garrison  St.,  P.  O.  Box  15205,  Denver 
15,  Colo. 

TANDEM  TRACTORS  is  the  title  of 
Circular  829  put  out  by  the  Illinois 
Extension  Service  which  gives  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  tandem 
tractors,  and  suggestions  that  may  help 
you  if  you  decide  to  construct  your  own 
outfit.  Write  to  A.  W.  Janes,  Publica- 
tions Editor,  University  of  Illinois  Col- 


SILO  UNLOADER— FEEDER  catalog 
(No.  SU  304)  is  offered  free  by  Clay 
Equipment  Corp.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Other  Clay  literature  is  available  on  crop 
driers,  hog  waterers,  panel  gates,  and 
farrowing  stalls. 

HOG  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  from  Dr. 

Salsbury's  Laboratories  are  discussed 
in  the  booklet  "Protect  Pork  Profits." 
Write  to  Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

SPRINKLING  HOGS  in  Trucks  to  re- 
duce Losses  from  Heat"  is  the  title  of  a 
USDA  report  on  three  years  of  testing. 
Information  is  detailed  and  recommenda- 
tion is  that  hogs  moved  at  temperatures 
of  80°  F.  or  above  should  be  sprinkled. 
Marketing  Research  Report  No.  374  is 
available  for  25 g  from  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 

DAIRY  FOOD  information  offered  free 
in  single  copies  includes  the  following: 
"Food  for  Fitness,"  Leaflet  No.  424; 
"Know  Your  Butter  Grades,"  Leaflet  No. 
12;  "Getting  Enough  Milk,"  Home  and 
Garden  Bulletin  No.  57  and  "Cheese 
Buying  Guide  for  Consumers,"  Leaflet 
No.  17.  Write  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

ELECTRIC  UNDERFLOOR  HEAT  for 
hog  farrowing  houses  is  discussed  in 
Illinois  Extension  Circular  830.  Recom- 
mended construction  details  and  other 
applications  of  heating  cable  are  included 
in  booklet  entitled  "Electric  Heating 
Cable  for  Swine."  Write  to  A.  W.  Janes, 
Publications  Editor,  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  111. 
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take  your  PICK" 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

Free  Teletype 
Reservations 

erf'-'- 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

New  York 

Plaza  5-1200 

Washington 

Plstric)  7-4800 

Indianapolis 

MEIrose  4-7192 

*nle  for  your 
Pick  Credit  Card  and 
information  booklets 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala. .  Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati.  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus.  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Dayton,  0  Pick-Miami 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint.  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York.  N.Y.. .  Belmont  Plaza 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend.  Ind. .  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo.  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington.  D.  C.  Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown.  0.. . . Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo. Springs. Colo. .Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus,  0  Nationwide  Inn 

EastLansing,  Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Huntsville.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla..  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala.  ,  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Natchez,  Miss.. . ,  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Portsmouth,  Va..    Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rocklord.  Ill  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

lerre Haute,  Ind... Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Woclcer  Drive  .  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


IF  YOU  PLAN  TO  MOVE,  please  notify 
us  at  least  30  days  in  advance.  Be  sure 
to  send  old  address  as  well  as  new. 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
155  N.  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  6,  111. 


My  Sho-Glo  fitted 
sale  bulls  bring  a 
higher  price! 


FRANK  PODOLAK,  owner  of  Pod- 
olak  Polled  Hereford  Ranch,  Lusk, 
Wyoming,  fits  his  sale  bulls  on  Albers 
Calf  Manna  and  Sho-Glo  -  gets  top 
prices!  "I  want  my  cattle  to  show  up 
as  good  breeders.  Calf  Manna  and 
Sho-Glo  bring  out  their  best  -  build 
bloom  and  condition  without  putting 
on  too  much  fat." 


r 


Dept.  NL-7II 
Albers  Milling  Company 

1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 
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I  FREE!  NEW  40-PAGE  BEEF  BREEDER  BOOK - 

.  show  and  sale  tips,  fitting  formulas,  and 

I  fact-filled  reports  from  more  than  130  leading 

I  beefmen.Also  special  Plastic  Feeder  Tub  offer. 


Name_ 


I 

J  Address  

J^My  feed  dealer  is_ 


What's  Color  of  Money? 


"-7  -7 

rJ,HE  $5,  $10,  $20  and  all  other  de- 
nomination bills,  except  the  fa- 
miliar $1  greenback  that  you'll  be 
using,  will  be  coming  to  you  in  dif- 
ferent colors  before  this  year  ends 
if  all  goes  according  to  schedule  in 
the  office  of  our  new  U.S.  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rudel  Smith. 

For  the  first  major  innovation  in 
the  appearance  of  our  currency  since 
"invasion  money"  was  created  as  a 
financial  weapon  at  the  peak  of  World 
War  II  in  the  early  1940's  is  underway. 

Mrs.  Smith  has 
just  submitted  a 
lengthy  report  to 
Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon 
detailing  various 
aspects  of  the 
change.  Assuming 
Dillon  approves 
the  m  o  v  e — a  n  d 
after  several 
months  of  prelimi-  Tyl^ia^To¥t'e'r' 
nary  discussion  this  seems  a  virtual 
certainty — an  announcement  of  the 
issuance  of  new  colored  money  may 
come  from  the  White  House  within  a 
few  weeks. 

When  you  think  about  it,  we've 
been  embarrassingly  backward  in 
making  desirable  changes  in  our  cur- 
rency's appearance,  adapting  im- 
provements proved  worthwhile  by 
other  nations. 

Ours  is  the  only  leading  country 
which  does  not  distinguish  between 
denominations  of  its  currency  either 
by  the  size  of  the  precious  piece  of 
paper,  the  color  or  both.  Great 
Britain,  for  instance,  varies  the  size 
and  the  appearance  of  different  de- 
nominations. Canada  does  it  primari- 
ly by  color.  Others  do  it  by  a  combi- 
nation. 

Probably  not  one  of  you  reading 
this  has  missed  the  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  losing  money  because  you 
didn't  properly  identify  a  bill  you 
offered  in  payment  and  either  you  or 
the  other  person  had  left  the  scene 
before  you  realized  that  it  was,  say, 
a  $5,  not  a  $1  you  had  handed  over. 


There  is  no  question  that  different 
colors  of  bills  will  slash  the  chance  of 
this  error.  There  also  is  no  question 
that  the  different  colors  will  make 
counting  money  easier  and  faster, 
will  generally  be  more  convenient. 

If  present  plans  go  through,  this  is 
what  will  happen: 

The  different  colors  for  the  de- 
nominations will  be  chosen  by  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving, 
Henry  Holtzclaw.  The  $1  bill  will  re- 
main the  familiar  greenback  and  $1 
bills  account  for  68%  of  all  currency 
outstanding. 

Holtzclaw  hasn't  fixed  the  other 
colors  as  yet  but  just  to  illustrate  the 
point,  the  $5  bill  might  be  printed  on 
blue  paper,  the  $10  on  red,  the  $20 
on  yellow,  the  $50  on  orchid,  the  $100 
on  orange. 

The  newly  colored  bills  will  be  is- 
sued to  replace  outstanding  currency 
as  the  paper  wears  out — which  means 
that  for  a  while  all  denominations 
except  $1  will  appear  in  two  colors. 

This  might  cause  some  confusion 
for  a  period  but  the  confusion  can  be 
minimized  by  an  extensive  education 
campaign.  Other  countries  won't  mis- 
interpret the  change — in  fact,  they're 
surprised  we've  waited  so  long  to 
take  an  obvious  step.  As  for  the  cost, 
under  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  for  a  gradual  conversion 
from  flat  to  rotary  presses,  any  in- 
crease in  printing  costs  will  be  in- 
finitesimal. It  costs  around  9V2  0  to 
print  each  bill  now. 

It  will  be  an  intriguing  develop- 
ment on  its  own,  and  equally  in- 
triguing is  the  personality  behind  it, 
for  this  step  will  dramatize  the  de- 
termination of  our  new  Treasurer  to 
make  her  job  more  than  a  ceremonial 
office  and  a  political  prestige  plum 
and  to  return  it  to  the  working  dig- 
nity the  office  had  in  earlier  decades. 

So  if  all  goes  well,  within  a  couple 
of  years,  only  the  $1  bill  will  remain 
green  and  the  different  colors  of  the 
others  will  give  us  new  protection 
and  convenience  in  handling  and 
counting. 


■Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


jV"OONTIME  NOURISHMENT  is  so  important.  It's  time  for  refueling  the 
body  with  energy — there's  a  half  day's  work  yet  to  be  done.  For  a 
tempting  summer  lunchtime  treat,  serve  Chipped  Beef  and  Kidney  Bean 
Burgers.  Add  bowls  of  hot  soup  to  complete  the  main  course. 


CHIPPED  BEEF  AND 
KIDNEY  BEAN  BURGERS 


2  jars  (2''2  ounces  each)  chipped  beef 

1  can  (16  ounces)  kidney  beans,  drained 

3  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion 
Y3  cup  sweet  pickle  relish 

2  teaspoons  prepared  mustard 

>3  cup  mayonnaise  or  salad  dressing 

4  hamburger  buns 

Vi  cup  grated  cheddar  cheese 


Cut  chipped  beef  into  thin  strips  with  scissors.  Combine  beef,  kidney 
beans,  onion,  pickle  relish,  mustard  and  mayonnaise  or  salad  dressing. 
Split  buns  in  half  and  toast  cut  side.  Spread  beef  mixture  on  toasted  bun 
halves.  Sprinkle  grated  cheese  over  top.  Place  on  broiler  rack  and  insert 
broiler  pan  so  that  the  top  of  buns  is  4  inches  from  heat.  Broil  4  to  5 
minutes  or  until  cheese  is  melted  and  lightly  browned.  Eight  sandwiches. 


ENDS  "PIG  ROOTING" 
WEED  WASTE 


"KUMFORT  KUP" 

NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non-clogging  Easy  lo  clean 

New  principle  of  design  converts 
more  feed  to  marketable  weight. 
Feed  does  not  pile  up  in  cups.  Pigs 
wipe  S  "Kumfort  Kups"  clean  as  they  eat... 
root  feed  out  onto  floor.  Hopper  moves  gen 
avoid  clogging.  No  corners  to  collect  dirt, 
flow  rate  adjusts  without  tools.  Wt.  42  lbs. 


SELF   KLEEN  R   DRINKING  CU( 


CLEANS  ITSELF  AT  A  TOUCH 
OF  A  PIG'S  NOSE 

Water  flows  only  when  pig's  nose 
touches  paddle,  activating  sen- 
sitive valve.  Drain  spout  carries 
away  settlings  and  dirt.  No  over- 
Row  mto  pen.  Serves  all  size  hogs.  5H"*4H"x 
7*  ,',         2  "5S-  Finished  in  non-rusting  "Sani- 
glaz  .  Adjusts  for  water  pressure. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 


FAIRFIELD   1,  IOWA 


PHONE  805 


MEN  PAST 40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men.  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Dept.  B5340,       Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CALVES 

•  25  Bull  and  sleer  calves  32,375.00 

•  One  bull  and  24  heifer  calves  82,450 
Don't   miss   this  opportunity   for  fast  summer 
gains.   All  calves  sired  by  performance  tested 
bulls.   Accredited.   Delivered   free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 
Lynnwood  Road,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  WA  9-8881 
Member  A.  P.  H.  A. 

Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  En  joy  agood  night's  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today ! 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 


AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  66t  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  B.  Taylor 
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Sew  Something  New 


9158 — Sew-easy  sun  style;  no  waist  seam,  no  tit- 
ting  problems.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12 
to  20.   Size  16  takes  3  yards  45-inch  fabric.  35f- 

9170 — Tucked  front  shirtdress;  skirt  slim  but  easy. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16 
takes  3  yards  35-inch  fabric.  351. 

9213 — Begin  your  day  in  a  comfortable  duster. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16 
takes  3-5/8  yards  39-inch  fabric.  3S<. 

9488 — Sundress  and  jacket  feature  tab-and-button 
trim.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2- 
Size  16 1/2  dress,  4</t  yards  35-inch;  jacket  2'/s 
yards.  35c. 

9253 — Casual  style  with  pretty  revers,  six-gore 
skirt,  pockets.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  12'/2  to 
24</2-  Size  16</2  takes  4%  yards  35-inch  fabric.   3  5c. 

4707 — Sew  a  slim  skirt  and  a  flared  to  weor  with 

smartly  tucked   top.  Printed   Pattern    in    Half  Sizes 

141/2  to  241/2.  Size  I61/2  with  slim  skirt,  4iA  yards 
35-inch  fabric.  50c. 


4707l4'/2-24'/2 


Pattern 
Number 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name 


Street  or  RFD 
City   


State 


Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department,  232 
West  18th  St.,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10?  each  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send  35?  for 
full-color  Fashion  Catalog.   Sec  cover  illustration  above. 


Kabobs  for  the  4th  of  Joly 


&y  J^ebccca  tjoitt 


T7VERYONE  LOVES  A  PICNIC— 

especially  on  the  4th  of  July!  With 
many  families  it's  as  traditional  as 
the  holiday  itself.  A  few  years  ago 
"the  4th"  meant  big  gatherings  in 
the  local  parks,  with  games,  fire- 
works and  lots  of  food.  Many  people 
still  go  to  outdoor  recreation  areas 
but  more  and  more  picnics  are  of  the 
backyard  or  patio  type. 

In  fact,  more  than  15  million  Amer- 
ican families  own  outdoor  cookery 
equipment.  And  a  survey  of  139,000 
people  in  29  states  indicated  that  35% 
of  these  people  cook  outdoors  one  to 
two  times  a  week  during  the  season. 

A  perfect  plan  for  your  July  4th 
picnic — wherever  you  have  it — would 
be  Grilled  Beef  Kabobs.  This  "dinner 
on  a  skewer"  is  the  modern  counter- 
part of  ancient  Near  East  cookery, 
where  men  would  skewer  pieces  of 
meat  on  their  swords  and  cook  it 
over  open  fires. 

Instead  of  swords,  we  now  use  long 
tapering  metal  skewers.  And  in  place 
of  the  open  fire  we  have  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  cooking  equipment. 
Vegetables  are  now  added  to  lend 
color  and  flavor  to  the  skewered 
meats.  Mushrooms,  tomatoes,  and 
green  peppers  add  much  taste  to  the 
beef  chunks. 

For  grilling,  beef  sirloin  steak  is 
suggested.  Purchase  a  sirloin  steak 
cut  %  to  1-inch  thick.  This  will  be 
from  1  Vz  to  2  pounds  of  meat.  Remove 
the  bone  and  cut  the  steak  into  16 
pieces,  approximately  2  inches 
square. 

The  steak  cubes  are  marinated  in  a 
sauce  made  by  blending  Vz  cup  of 
salad  oil,  2  tablespoons  of  vinegar,  2 
tablespoons  of  lemon  juice,  1  teaspoon 
dry  mustard,  %  teaspoon  thyme,  V2 
teaspoon  salt,  Vs  teaspoon  pepper  and 
Vz  cup  finely  chopped  onion. 

Add  the  beef  cubes  to  the  marinade 
and  let  stand  several  hours  or  over- 
night in  your  refrigerator.  When 
ready  to  cook,  drain  the  meat  cubes. 
Quarter  2  large  tomatoes  and  cut  2 
medium  green  peppers  into  iy2-inch 
squares. 

Thread  meat,  tomato,  green  pepper 
and  8  large  fresh  mushrooms  on  four 
12-inch  metal  skewers.  Brush  thread- 
ed skewers  with  marinade.  If  you  are 
cooking  the  kabobs  in  your  broiler, 
place  them  on  the  broiler  rack  in  the 
pan.  Broil  3  inches  from  the  heat  for 
about  12  minutes. 

Turn,  brush  again  with  marinade 
and  broil  for  an  additional  8  to  10 
minutes  or  until  done. 


Sizzling  beef  kabobs  straight  from  the  char- 
coal grill  and  corn  on  the  cob  are  stars  of 
this  4th  of  July  picnic.  Steak  cubes,  toma- 
toes, peppers,  mushrooms  perk  up  the  taste. 

To  grill  beef  kabobs  outdoors,  make 
sure  the  coals  in  the  grill  are  glow- 
ing, not  flaming.  Place  kabobs  on  the 
grill,  brush  with  marinade  and  turn 
after  about  12  minutes.  Grill  on  sec- 
ond side  until  done.  This  makes  4  to  6 
servings. 

Fresh  corn  on  the  cob  is  the  perfect 
accompaniment  for  the  beef  kabobs. 
To  prepare  it  on  your  grill,  soak  the 
corn  in  husks  in  salted  water  for  30 
minutes.  Drain.  Then  strip  husks 
down  to  the  end  of  the  cob  but  do 
not  tear  off.  Remove  the  silks.  Then 
brush  with  softened  butter  and  sprin- 
kle with  salt  and  pepper.  Bring  husks 
up  around  the  corn.  Wrap  each  ear 
securely  in  2  or  3  thicknesses  of 
aluminum  wrap.  Twist  the  ends  well. 
Cook  on  the  grill  or  coals  for  10  to 
15  minutes,  turning  once. 

For  your  porch  or  patio  picnic, 
baked  potatoes  are  also  excellent  with 
your  beef  kabobs.  Select  medium- 
sized  baking  potatoes  and  scrub  well. 
Pat  dry  with  paper  toweling.  Rub 
skins  with  softened  butter.  Wrap 
each  potato  tightly  in  several  thick- 
nesses of  aluminum  wrap.  Lay  the 
potatoes  on  top  of  the  coals. 

Cook  medium-sized  potatoes  45  to 
60  minutes;  large  potatoes  1  to  IV2 
hours.  Turn  several  times  during 
cooking.  When  the  potato  is  soft,  slit 
the  foil  and  cut  the  potato  in  both 
directions.  Pull  back  the  foil.  Fluff 
potato  with  a  fork  and  top  with  a 
spoonful  of  sour  cream  mixed  with 
grated  onion. 

Complete  your  dinner  with  a  big 
tossed  salad.  You'll  want  hot  but- 
tered rolls  and  jelly.  Dessert  on  this 
occasion  can  be  ice  cream  and  choco- 
late cake.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to 
make  a  freezer  of  homemade  ice 
cream.  Have  a  choice  of  toppings  if 
you  wish  .  .  .  fresh  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, peach  or  hot  fudge. 


|     Helpful  Household  Hints  \ 

By  Shirley  Rogers  * 
V  x 
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Sponge  cake  will  have  a  beautiful 
golden  brown  crust  if  you'll  sprinkle 
a  little  powdered  sugar  over  the  top 
of  the  cake  before  it  is  baked. 

When  baking  molasses  cake,  use  a 
smaller  pan  to  make  a  thick  cake.  Mo- 
lasses cakes  burn  or  scorch  easily  if 
they  are  thin.  Lining  the  pan  with 
wax  paper  is  also  a  good  idea. 

Stitch  pajama  drawstrings  in  place 
at  the  center  back  of  the  garment  so 
they  won't  slip  out  during  washing. 

Tea  and  coffee  stains  can  be  re- 
moved from  table  linens  with  glycer- 
ine. Brush  it  on  as  soon  as  possible 
and  the  stains  will  come  out  when 
the  linen  is  washed. 

Shoes  that  have  gotten  wet  won't 
become  stiff  if  you'll  immediately 
apply  saddle  soap  to  them  and  let 
them  dry  before  removing  the  soap. 


You  can  clean  a  slightly  soiled 
one-color  rug  by  using  cornmeal  in- 
stead of  water.  Work  the  meal  into 
the  pile  of  the  rug  with  a  stiff  brush 
and  then  vacuum. 

If  the  crust  of  your  homemade 
yeast  bread  seems  tough  and  you  are 
sure  it  was  not  baked  too  much,  prob- 
ably there  was  either  too  much  flour 
or  too  little  shortening  in  your  dough. 

You  can  safely  clean  the  blade  of  a 
sharp  knife  by  rubbing  the  blade 
carefully  against  a  cork  that  has  been 
dipped  in  soap. 

A  piece  of  soft  bread  rubbed  in  up- 
and-down  strokes  will  remove  finger 
marks  and  smudges  from  wall  paper. 

To  remove  excess  grease  from  stew 
or  gravy,  add  a  lettuce  leaf.  The  leaf 
can  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  has  ab- 
sorbed most  of  the  grease. 
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Marketing  in  Nebraska 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 


Lists  of  the  Packer  and  Stockyard 
'Districts  at  Omaha  and  Denver  show 
further  a  total  of  116  bonded  country 
dealers  resident  in  Nebraska  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  are  known  as  auc- 
ttion-market  operators  (or  their  part- 
I   ners)  and  those  accredited  at  the  pub- 
lllic  stock  yards.  These  country  dealers 
Hbuy  and  sell  feeder  cattle  or  lambs, 
'or  slaughter  hogs;  most  are  special- 
'ized.  Relatively  few  country  dealers 
own  yards  from  which  to  conduct 
their  business.  Of  course,  some  may 
be  ranchers,  feeders,  or  farmers,  or 
have  arrangements  to  hold  over  a  few 
odds  and  ends  of  live  stock  for  short 
periods;  however  in  general  within 
a  few  hours  after  a  sale  the  stock  will 
be  rolling  toward  its  final  destina- 
tion. Occasionally  a  group  of  assorted 
experts  will  form  a  firm,  but  normal- 
ly country  dealers  remain  independ- 
ent. Few  if  any  deal  in  fat  cattle. 
About  half  a  dozen  large  scale  coun- 
try buyers  of  slaughter  hogs  coop- 
erate with  smaller  buyers  over  a 
wider  area.  They  sell  mostly  "on 
order"  to  packers,  and  occasionally, 
if  orders  fall  short,  also  through  pub- 
lic stock  yards. 

Nebraska,  being  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  Corn  Belt,  has  a  market 
advantage  for  hogs  in  the  west;  but 
obviously  not  for  cattle  and  sheep,  for 
which  the  demand  is  in  the  east.  Al- 
though the  picture  is  not  quite  com- 
plete without  considering  the  rates 
of  live  stock  production  in  both  states 
and  other  factors,  the  geographical 
trends  seem  reflected  in  data  pro- 
vided by  the  Omaha  Stock  Yards. 
Here  receipts  by  states  of  origin  show 
that  Nebraska  contributed  58.5  %  of 
cattle  and  calves,  and  46.9%  of  sheep 
and  lambs,  while  Iowa  contributed 
29.4  and  21%  respectively.  By  con- 
trast, Nebraska  provided  only  31.4% 
of  hogs  while  Iowa  provided  65%. 

Country  Buying  Overestimated 

During  the  last  40  years  the  changes 
in  live  stock  marketing  patterns  were 
clearly  directed  toward  bypassing 
public  stock  yards.  Even  though  for 
the  entire  period  the  river  markets 
showed  steady  gains  in  volumes. 
These  gains,  however,  were  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  at  which  live  stock  pro- 
duction increased,  thus  any  decline 
which  these  markets  experienced, 
was  only  relative. 

Apparently  the  future  of  country 
buying  was  overestimated  by  the 
packing  industry.  Today  it  is  obvious 
that  local  procurement  operations  are 
faced  with  fluctuations  in  farm  mar- 
ketings. It  is  hardly  possible  for  any 
medium  or  larger  plant  to  work  on 
short  shifts  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  days  merely  because  local  farmers 
defer  marketing  while  they  work 
their  fields.  Hence  this  is  one  factor 
which  forces  interior  plants  to  ex- 
pand their  procurement  operations 
over  a  wider  area.  Once  the  pressing 
fieldwork  is  completed  seasonal  mar- 
ketings may  become  very  large,  and 
here  again  the  local  plant  and  coun- 
try markets  are  ill  suited  to  handle 
these  large  volumes  which  then  over- 
flow to  public  stock  yards.  Data  for 
hogs  indicate  that  of  the  entire  Fed- 
erally inspected  weekly  slaughter 
eight  major  public  stock  yards  han- 
dled more  than  30  %  in  weeks  with 
large  runs,  and  only  12%  in  weeks 
with  small  runs. 

Another  factor  results  from  a  re- 
cent development  in  meat  marketing 
which  forces  packers  to  sell  by  car- 
cass specifications.  Country  buying 
involves  considerable  difficulties  in 
finding  animals  of  the  specific  kind, 
weight  and  grade  either  by  attending 
1  local  auctions  (in  which  selling  is 
slow  and  sorting  often  inadequate), 
or  by  visiting  farms,  (only  to  find  the 
farmer  out  in  the  field).  Hence,  not 


only  the  specialized  plants  near  the 
yards,  but  also  interior  plants  that 
are  specialized  find  it  necessary  to 
draw  upon  assorted  stock  in  public 
yards. 

Only  the  large  diversified  plant  can 
and  does  buy  animals  of  a  wide  range 
of  classes,  weights  and  grades.  Since 
these  plants  engage  in  processing  that 
leads  to  meat  products,  sausages,  and 
perhaps  even  consumer  cuts,  they  can 
fully  utilize  every  part  of  every  car- 
cass. This  type  of  plant  is  usually  op- 
posed to  live  stock  grading  other  than 
their  own. 

Direct  Sellers  Hurt  Themselves 

Not  only  is  the  large  diversified 
plant  opposed  to  live  stock  grading 
other  than  their  own,  this  type  of 
plant  also  has  the  least  inclination 
toward  buying  at  the  public  market; 
primarily  because  the  prices  that  the 
public  market  officially  records  be- 
come prices  which  their  country 
buyer  has  to  meet  a  few  hours  later. 
Selling  agencies  are  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  market  which  provides 
official  market  and  price  reports  car- 
ries a  heavy  burden.  Such  markets 
establish  prices  which  guide  and  pro- 
tect farmers  in  their  marketing  op- 
erations; yet  this  endeavor  is  con- 
tinuously torpedoed  by  those  who 
lean  heavily  on  these  prices  while 
selling  direct,  or  at  country  markets, 
to  those  buyers  who  roam  the  coun- 
tryside merely  to  bypass  the  price  re- 
porting points. 

An  excessively  large  number  of 
small  operators  is  engaged  in  live 
stock  marketing.  While  this  could 
mean  effective  competition,  actually 
it  is  evidence  of  economic  inefficien- 
cy. Apparently  live  stock  marketing 
involves  too  much  feel,  skill  and 
know-how,  because  every  seller,  and 
nearly  every  buyer  feels  that  he  has 
to  be  assisted  by  some  expert  (1)  to 
determine  the  animal's  quality  and 
value  (2)  to  minimize  the  many  risks 
involved  (3)  to  be  piloted  through 
the  secrets  and  pitfalls  of  the  trade. 

Future  development  can  thus  be 
expected  to  include: 

A  code  of  practices  with  detailed 
specifications  on  the  handling  of  war- 
ranties which  would  protect  the 
buyer  and  producer  while  giving  the 
latter  the  possibility  of  recovering  the 
higher  value  of  his  product.  Since 
much  of  the  live  stock  marketings  are 
across  state  boundaries,  court  settle- 
ments of  warranty  cases  are  today 
often  difficult  to  absurdity.  Few  if 
any  warranties  on  live  stock  quality 
are  therefore  customary  in  the  trade 
today,  which  suggests  that  the  USDA 
inspection  and  P.  &  S.  offices  should 
be  entrusted  with  establishing  their 
specifications  and  administration.  The 
code  would  greatly  benefit  the  feed- 
er and  stocker  market. 

The  age  of  nuclear  radiation  and 
electronic  computers  might  soon  pro- 
duce an  instrument  to  compliment 
the  scale  in  determining  the  slaugh- 
ter value  of  a  live  animal.  Local  yards 
might  then  perform  the  weighing, 
grading  and  sorting,  and  finally  wire 
in  a  coded  message  to  the  exchange 
the  number,  grade,  etc.  of  animals  on 
hand.  The  exchange  would  perform 
the  sale  in  public.  Much  cross- 
shipping  could  be  avoided  when 
thereafter  the  exchange  notifies  the 
local  yard  where,  what,  and  how  to 
ship,  and  what  price  to  pay  the  pro- 
ducer. While  mechanical  grading 
might  sound  fantastic  and  will  face 
vigorous  opposition,  it  should  be  re- 
alized that  the  shoe  business  has  op- 
erated on  code  orders  for  quite  some 
time.  Earlier  the  cobblers  might  have 
thought  it  impossible  that  their  artis- 
tic skill  in  fitting  shoes  to  specific 
needs  could  become  obsolete  with  the 
standardization  of  qualities  and  sizes. 


THE  PKOIlUCEirS 
MAILBOX  MARKET 


IIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse.  York,  Nebraska. 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg. 
North  Prairie,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  ExceUent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,    Watertown,    Wisconsin.    Telephone  840. 

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cowi 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 

heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

BERKSHIRE  SALE:  100  head  Bred  Sows,  Open 
Gilts,  Boars.  July  22,  1961,  Fairgrounds,  Spring- 
field, Illinois.  Write  for  catalog.  American 
Berkshire  Association,  601  West  Monroe, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

CHAROLAIS— THE  Largest  Cattle  on  earth. 
"The  Silver  Cattle  With  A  Golden  Future." 
You'll  enjoy  reading  "The  Charolais  Review." 
Illustrated.  Monthly.  1  year,  $4  00.  Copy  50«. 
The  Charolais  Review,  305  South  16th  Street, 
Ord,  Nebraska. 

TOP  QUALITY  Wisconsin  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  Buy  the  best  and  save  money  through 
a  reliable  and  experienced  order  buyer,  J.  F. 
Pipes,  9301  West  Townsend  Street,  Milwaukee 
22,  Wisconsin. 

PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS:  Compare  our  qual- 
ity  and  prices.  Bill  Lamme,  Laclede  82,  Mis- 
souri. 

 FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado.  Texas. 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderblrd, 
$4.00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

FREE  CARDS  with  your  name,  address  and 
phone.  For  sample,  ask  One-Spot  Flea  Killer, 
N-Jessup,  Maryland. 

WANTED  U.S.  and  Canadian  coins  buying 
list  10«.  Refundable.  Holcomb,  Box  66002,  Los 
Angeles  66,  California. 

SHEEP  RATIONS  and  management  tips  are 
covered  by  Foxbilt  specialists  in  new  sheep 
bulletin.  It  also  outlines  first  complete  sheep 
feeding  program.  For  your  free  copy  of  help- 
ful booklet  and  details  on  new  Foxbilt  Sheep 
Program,  see  your  local  dealer,  or  write: 
Foxbilt  Feeds,  504  Grand.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post- 
paid. Sample  pint,  25<f  Oxboro,  Box  7031  BX, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minnesota. 

SECRET  MAIL  Address.  $3.00  Month.  Waltko, 
1049  7th,  Edmonds,  Washington. 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER,  complete  original, 
dated  before  1860,  $1.50.  Catalogue,  25«  stamps. 
Spaight,  Tall  Timbers  31,  Maryland. 
MODEL  BUILDING.  Sales  promotion.  Manu- 
facturing.  For  inventors.  Hobbyists.  William 
Parker,  32A  Westminster,  Worchester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

YOUR  PORTRAIT  Hand  painted  in  oils  by 
Oriental  artists  Silk  or  canvas.  Hill  Import 
Goods,  1254  Gardenia,  Dept.  -15,  Houston  18, 
Texas. 

GARAGE  DOOR  operator  kits — Edwards  KR-50 
kit.  Available  with  or  without  remote  car  con- 
trol. Priced  from  $64.95.  Edward  T.  Fink  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  284  Nepperhan  Avenue,  Yonkers, 
New  York,  Dept.  NLS. 

DOGS 

HEEL  DRIVING  Shepherds.  Excellent  workers, 
All  ages.  Year's  trial,  Visitors  welcome.  Wahl 
Farms,  Rockport.  Indiana. 

WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15. 
Creekside  Kennels,  Beardsley,  Minnesota. 


STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$10  postpaid.  Free  Veterinary  Catalog.  VETCO. 
Box  6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
IRON  SHOTS:  150  mgs.  elemental  iron  per 
dose,  100  doses  $20  00.  Penicillin,  six  100  cc 
vials  $10.88.  Penicillin-Dihydrostreptomycin 
combination,  six  100  cc  vials  $16.88.  Orders 
postpaid.  Warrick  Laboratories,  Box  707, 
Madison,  Indiana. 

TOX-I-TON  America's  No.  1  Sheep  &  Cattle 
Drench.  It's  New,  Different.  Superior,  Low 
cost.  Highly  Nutritional.  Easily  Administered. 
Free  information.  Mattingly  Distributing  Com- 
pany, 61  p  Angelica,  St.  Louis  7,  Missouri. 
FREE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  de- 
scribes  50  diseases,  conditions.  Quantity  sav- 
ings on  150  quality  drugs,  vaccines,  instru- 
ments. One-day  service.  Write  American  Re- 
search Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  FK,  Lenexa,  Kansas. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
sourl  Auction  School,  Box  8466-G3,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

PLENTY  JOBS.  Stateside-worldwide.  High 
pay.  Elsinger,  Box  12,  Detroit  13,  Michigan. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS,  Barber  Training 
Gl-approved.  Write  for  free  catalog  or  call 
FR  2-5137,  119  Main,  Dept.  LS.,  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas.  Eaton  Barber  College. 
SECOND  INCOME  From  Oil  can  end  your  toil! 
Free  book  and  oilfield  maps!  National  Petro- 
leum, Panamerican  Building-NLS,  Miami  32, 
Florida. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 


CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft.,  Chains. 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

JEEPS— $223.85;  TRUCKS— $212.78,  Tractors— 
$68  48,  Boats — $7.58,  Generators — $2  65,  Coats— 
$1.33,  Coveralls — 51«,  Radios,  Tools.  Typical 
Surplus  Prices.  Buy  Direct.  List  of  Depots. 
Procedure,  Full  Details,  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises,  International  Airport,  Box  402-R11, 
Jamaica  30,  New  York. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  is  now  sold  almost 
exclusively  by  "Central  Surplus  Sales  Of- 
fices." Get  procedure  and  complete  lists  of 
CSSO's.  $1.00  Send  to:  Jenkins  Bros.,  3611  Ave- 
nue G,  Ft.  Worth  5,  Texas. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  257,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits.  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main. 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  62, 
Louisiana. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  aprons,  Details 
free.  Redikut's,  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
$2.50  HOURLY  Possible  sewing  aprons  at  home 
for  merchants.  Materials  supplied  to  you  with- 
out cost.  Write:  Jiffy  Manufacturing.  Lake 
Village  74,  Arkansas. 

DRESSES  24*;  Shoes  39*;  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata- 
log.  Transworld,    164-DB   Christopher,  Brook- 

lyn  12,  N.  Y.  

MAKE  $50-$100  WEEKLY — Home,  spare-time. 
Easy  home  plan  revealed.  No  selling.  No  ex- 
perience needed.  Rush  postcard  for  free  de- 
tails. Sparetime  Institute,  Dept.  Al,  15  Beek- 
man  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


POEMS  NEEDBD  for  songs.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York. 
SONGWRITERS,  Songs  Published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers, 1075  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


FENCING 


FENCING  WIRE  repairs  better  with  new. 
low  cost  tools.  Write  Freedom  Products  Com- 
pany, Box  22,  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
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f  Ye: 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
(    said, 'It  wont  work/  but 

\try  it  and  see 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  yoo  can  get  away  With*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

Mew  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 

NO  INSULATORS 

•  Highly  Short  Resistant  to  brush,  weeds, 

crops,  rain 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PZR  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

Mr.  Underwood  from  Illinois  writes: 
"We  hjive  approximately  2Vz  miles  of 
fence  charged  effectively  by  your  Super 
Atom  Charger.  This  is  made  up  of  woolen 
fence  posts  without  insulators  and  all  types 
of  wire — copper,  steel,  bo:h  rusty  &  good 
barbed  and  even  snme  bale  wire.*' 
ORDER  your  Super  Atom  Charger  TODAY 
and  find  out  for  yourself  its  many  ad- 
vantages. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  

Gentlemen :  NL2 

□  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  post- 
paid. Enclosed  find  pa>  rnent  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send   C.O.D.   and  !  will  pay  the  70c 

charges. 

0  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

1  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name  


Address 


THE  SMITH-FENCER  CORP. 

 Owosso,  Michigan 


FREE 


THIS  VALUABLE 
NEW  BOOKLET 


This  fact-filled  booklet  gives  you  new- 
est facts  on  feeding  horses  for  top 
performance.  Plus  a  chart  of  com- 
mon diseases  —  their  causes,  symp- 
toms, treatment  and  prevention.  Also 
grooming  and  management  tips.  You 
learn  about  Spur,  too  -  the  econom- 
ical 25%  protein  concentrate  that 
builds  strong  bones  and  muscle,  fast 
fleshing.  Write  for  your  copy  today! 

!~~ Dept.  NL-712 

I  ALBERS  MILLING  CO. 

|  1016  Central  Street 
|  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

I       Please  send  me  free  12-page  booklet: 
"Feeding  Horses." 


Name, 


Street, 
Town_ 


+JJt  cJCooLa  to  tlte  £ldlti 


The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come 


WHAT  WILL  FARMING  be  like  40 
years  hence?  In  his  new  book, 
The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come,  John 
L.  Russell,  Jr.,  provides  some  of  the 
answers  to  what  farming  will  be 
like  in  the  21st  century. 

He  expects  the  silo,  the  farm  house 
and  the  old  red  barn  to  be  replaced 
with  sleek,  modern,  stream-lined,  air- 
conditioned  structures  filled  with 
electronic  equipment  that  will  do  al- 
most everything  but  pick  your  teeth 
after  a  meal. 

Growth  regulators  will  control  the 
rate  and  type  of  animal  and  vegetable 
produced.  He  expects  three  pound 
broilers  at  eight  weeks  and  2,000 
pound  beef  steers  produced  in  the 
same  time  it  now  takes  to  produce 
500-pound  calves. 

Worry  about  weeds  and  other  farm 
pests  and  insects  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Computer  and  photo-elec- 
tric sensing  devices  will  enable 
farmers  to  plow,  sow,  cultivate  and 
reap  several  fields  at  the  same  time. 
All  timber  will  be  cut  electrically  to 
any  shape  and  size  desired. 

This  electricity  will  be  furnished 
to  each  farm  by  a  giant  collector 
which  soaks  up  the  sun's  energy  and 
converts  it  to  farm  use  through  the 
farm's  own  electric  power  plant. 


Farm  clothing  will  be  poured  in  liq- 
uid form  from  giant  tubes  and  rolled 
into  large  sheets  for  mass  cutting. 
Dishes  will  be  washed  in  a  soapless, 
super-sound  wave  cleaning  chamber 
and  automatically  put  away. 

Floors  and  furniture  in  the  farm 
house  of  the  future  will  be  scuff- 
proof  and  indestructible.  Wall-sized 
TV  in  color  and  3-D  will  show  you 
what  goes  on  on  your  farm  and  the 
world  via  closed  circuit.  Use  your 
intercom  and  pocket  telephone  to  tell 
the  tractor  to  make  one  more  turn 
around  the  field  before  lunch  time. 

You'll  be  able  to  make  fairly  cheap 
telephone  calls  to  anywhere  in  the 
world.  With  the  aid  of  supersonic  jets 
and  rocket  airlines  you  can  spend 
your  week  ends  in  Europe. 

You  won't  have  to  go  into  town  to 
shop.  Just  dial  the  store  and  a  TV 
salesman  appears  to  take  your  order. 
Press  your  charge  plate  into  the  ma- 
chine and  you'll  be  billed  automa- 
tically at  the  end  of  the  month. 

All  your  farm  vehicles,  including 
farm  machinery  will  be  powered  by 
atomic  energy.  They  will  require 
little  if  any  maintenance  and  need 
fuel  only  once  a  year — if  that  often. 

See  you  down  on  the  farm  in  2,000 
A.  D. 


The  Weapon  Khrushchev  Can't  Match 

A  Guest  Editorial:     By  J.  K.  Stern,  President 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation 


J^HRUSHCHEV  HAS  SAID  to  us— 
'We  will  bury  you — your  grand- 
children will  be  Communists."  The 
best  weapon  we  have  pointed  against 
him  is  our  overabundance  of  food — 
even  more  important  than  a  missile 
in  the  long  run. 

We  have  just  retired  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  about  whom  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  because  we 
have  an  overabundance  of  food. 
Khrushchev  has  banished  to  Siberia 
his  Minister  of  Agriculture  because 
Russia  has  drastic  food  shortages — 
and  starving  people.  The  same  situa- 
tion exists  in  Red  China. 

In  Russia  today,  with  its  great  food 
shortage,  45%  of  the  population  is 
on  farms  producing  food.  In  the 
United  States,  less  than  10%  of  our 
population  is  on  farms  and  we  ob- 
tain 91%  of  all  our  food  from  about 
two  million  farms. 

Our  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Orville  Freeman,  says:  "American 
agriculture  has  been  a  magnificent, 
unbelievable  success.  The  average 
American  works  only  one  day  a  week 
to  obtain  enough  money  for  food, 
whereas  the  average  Russian  works 
from  three  to  three  and  one-half  days 
each  week  just  to  eat. 

"If  the  cost  of  food  had  risen  as 
much  during  the  past  eight  years  as 
the  cost  of  other  things  we  use,  it 
would  have  cost  consumers  $70  bil- 
lion more  than  it  did  to  eat.  The  fed- 
eral government  pumped  $35  billion 
into  the  farm  economy  during  this 
period  but  consumers  still  wound  up 
$35  billion  ahead  of  what  they  would 
have  if  farm  prices  had  risen  as 
sharply  as  other  costs." 

Senator  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.) 
said  recently:  "It  is  not  the  farmer 
so  much  as  it  is  the  public  that  would 
pay  dearly  if  farm  programs  were 
abolished.  Only  the  fact  that  some 
surpluses  are  produced  holds  retail 
prices  for  foods  as  low  as  they  are 
today.  Even  a  slight  shortage  would 
result  in  sky-rocketing  prices." 

The  greatest  stabilizing  influence 


of  the  world's  economy  today  is  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States.  Take 
away  our  assurance  of  plenty  of  food 
and  international  chaos  could  result. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  180 
million  people  sit  down  to  breakfast 
—  180  million  to  lunch  —  180  million 
to  supper;  a  total  of  540  million  meals 
daily;  with  never  a  thought  that  of 
the  3  billion  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  we  are  among  the  few  who  do 
not  know  what  the  word  hunger 
means. 

With  such  a  blessing  as  freedom 
from  hunger,  why  does  the  average 
consumer  think  that  our  farmers  are 
getting  fat  off  the  land,  due  to  high 
food  prices,  or  bleeding  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  through  subsidies? 

Farmers  have  over  $200  billion  in- 
vested in  their  business  and  it  returns 
less  than  6%.  If  farmers  had  invested 
all  their  money  in  General  Motors 
stock  last  year,  and  sat  back  on  their 
rocking  chairs,  they  would  have 
ended  up  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  without  doing  any  work.  But 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  na- 
tion and  the  free  world? 

No  one  has  a  better  success  story 
to  tell  than  farmers.  Let's  start  tak- 
ing more  pride  in  the  business  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  the  biggest  business  in 
the  United  States.  More  than  one- 
third  of  our  people  are  employed  in 
agriculture;  some  six  million  people 
work  on  farms;  seven  million  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  for  farmers; 
eleven  million  process  or  distribute 
farm  products. 

The  future  of  American  agricul- 
ture, I  believe,  will  be  a  bright  one. 
It  is  a  growing,  expanding  industry. 
There  will  be  fewer  farmers  tomor- 
row, but  they  will  operate  bigger 
farms;  more  expensive  farms;  more 
efficient  farms.  When  our  population 
boom  really  gets  underway  20  years 
from  now,  we  may  all  be  wishing  that 
we  had  more  farmers. 


ampier 


Skm  FLAME  GUNS 

for  WEED  CONTROL  .  .  .  ROAD 
REPAIRS...  STERILIZING.  .. 
DISINFECTING  .  .  .  THAWING 
.  . .  CLEARING  . .  .  CLEANING 

FLAME  WAND  You'll  find  1001 
uses  for  this  light,  compact, 
hand-held  flame  gun.  Operates 
over  30  minutes  on  one  fill- 
ing. Guaranteed  for  safe, 
efficient  operation. 

$29.50  ppd. 


X500  Flame  Gun 

An  all-purpose  gun  mounted 
on   wheeled    chassis  with 
hinged  hood.  Gun  is  detach- 
able; includes  heavy  duty 
pump,    pressure  gauge 
d  control  valve. 

$79.50 

f.o.b.  Chicago 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "1001  Burning  Questions" 
Complete  line  of  Flame  Guns  available 


IMPORT  CO.  Dept. 

1105  W.  PLAINFIELD  RD. 
LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 


D2 


SMRT 

LA  GRANGE,  TllT.  "* 

H  WWAY'ROU-ON REVOLVING  AUTOMATIC  OMR! 

Giant  Steel  Tube  Expanded  Metal  Rubbing  CaUe! 
Ar  PQSIIIONI  ANCLE.  HQRiZQNlAl  OR  vffiNClEl 
NOTHING  AS  EFFf CTIVE 

t¥€*  8FF0KE 
!  TO  55  CAL  CAPACITY 


,::v.-:-.v.'. 

Makes   others  obsolete!    With  mo 
to  a   post,   tree  or  building!   Single  u 
200   head!    Hogs    use    it   also!  Many 
from.    Direct   from   the   factory   to  yot 
PRICES! 

NU-WAY,  Dept.  L,  Box  552,  SIOUX  CITY,  IA. 


stand  or  attach 
t  handles  up  to 
i ode  I s  to  choose 
at  the  LOWEST 


TUS  Imported  Sheffield  RIGGED  Shears 


Bevel  ground  to 
razor  sharpness; 
ng  tempered;  rigged 
with  buck  strap. 
Blade  6V2  inch. 

AT  DEALERS 

lucJine  39c  P05I3RP. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  


] 


Producers  Book  Store 

I— I  ANIMAL  SANITATION  AND 

LJ  DISEASE  CONTROL   _...$7.00 

— By  R.  R.  Dykstra,  1957. 

□ ANIMAL  SCIENCE   _..$8.95 
—By  M.  E.  Ensminger,  1960. 

□ BEEF  CATTLE  SCIENCE   _..$6.75 
—By  M.  E.  Ensminger,  1960. 

□ THE  FARM  MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK    $6.00 

— By  I.  F.  Hall  &  W.  P.  Mortenson, 
1960. 

1—1  LIVESTOCK  JUDGING 

1 — 1  HANDBOOK   §500 

— By  J.  E.  Nordby,  W.  M.  Beeson 
&  D.  L.  Fourt,  1960. 

(— I  PRODUCING  FARM  CROPS   $5.75 

1  —By  H.  K.  Wilson  &  A.  C.  Richer,  1960. 


□ SWINE  MANAGEMENT  PACKET, 
1961 


j— ]  USING  COMMERCIAL 


$1.50 
$4.75 


FERTILIZERS   

—By  M.  H.  McVickar,  1961. 

I — I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN 

1 — 1  BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION  $4.00 

— By  E.  M.  Jorgenson,  1958. 

I — I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN 

1 — 1  FARM  MANAGEMENT    $4.00 

—By  I.  F.  Hall  &  W.  P.  Mortenson,  1961. 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertise- 
ment and  mail  with  check,  money  order 
or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

Box  594-LSP  Danville,  Illinois 


THE  MIDWEST  QUALITY 
CHAROLAIS  BREEDER 


Write 


LITTON 
*  CHAROLAIS 
RANCH 

CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 

lor  free  color  pictures 
and  information. 


Member  A.I.C.A. 
Member  P.R.I. 

Name   

Address   


.State. 
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Six  heavy-duty,  spiralled  and  curved  knives 
give  a  total  of  18  feet  of  cutting  edges. 
Exclusive  Allis-Chalmers  design  provides 
"cut-and-throw"  action,  eliminates  need  for 
power-consuming  extra  blower.  Also  avail* 
able  with  4-blode  cylinder. 


-  '  ^> 


E  R 


iwiy  ro  MAKE 

SILAGE 


mers  Model  50  Forage  Harvester 


Now  .  .  .  extra  fine  chopping  with  the  new 
6-blade  cylinder  in  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Model  50  Forage  Harvester.  Forage  goes 
into  the  silo  easier  .  .  .  comes  out  easier. 
Add  that  to  the  proved  advantages  of  Allis- 
Chalmers'  often-copied  cut-and-throw 
harvesting: 

•  Controlled  wide- flow  feeding  across  the  full  3- 
fool-wide  cylinder  increases  capacity,  saves 
power  and  fuel. 

•  Replaceable  shear  bar  can  be  changed  almost 
as  easily  as  changing  blades  in  a  safety  razor. 

•  Built-in  "whetstone"  sharpens  blades  quickly  and 
uniformly,  without  removal. 

•  Stone-stopper  clutch  affords  positive  protection 
against  stone  damage  to  blades. 

Model  50  row-crop  unit  converts  quickly 
and  easily  to  handle  standing  grasses  or 
windrowed  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  to  dem- 
onstrate the  economical  all-round  champion 
in  forage  harvesters — the  Allis-Chalmers 
Model  50.  Allis-Chalmers,  Farm  Equipment 
Division,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 

Allis-Chalmers  big-capacity  blower  stays  ahead  of  your 
forage  harvester.  Curved  throw-and-blow  fan  blades  and 
big,  9-inch  pipe  give  it  exceptional  capacity  for  delivering 
heavy  crops  in  highest  silos.  Shown  is  short  conveyor  model 
for  side  delivery  wagons.  Also  available  is  long  conveyor 
model  for  rear  delivery  wagons.  Power  unloading  box  and 
wagon  running  gear  also  available  from  Allis-Chalmers. 


Get  the  dollar-making  difference  with... 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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The  45  and  2-row  210  Attachment  move  at  a  steady  pace  in  high-yielding  corn. 


Corn  an'  Beans  are  "Meat  an'  Potatoes" 
for  big-capacity  John  Deere  Combines 


They  wade  through  high  yields,  tough 
conditions  and  give  you  more  bushels, 
more  profit  from  each  acre 

When  it  comes  to  reducing  field  losses  and  saving  more 
corn  and  soybeans  from  every  acre,  you  can't  beat  a  John 
Deere  Combine  and  capacity-matching  corn  attachment. 

Proper  design  of  corn  attachment  and  platform  plus  pre- 
cise controls  and  adjustments  enables  you  to  save  the  most 
down-and-tangled  crop.  Extra  threshing,  separating,  and 
cleaning  capacity  assure  more  clean  grain. 

You  can  buy  a  John  Deere  Combine  that's  practically 
tailor-made  for  your  operation.  The  big-capacity  45  is  the 
popular  favorite  with  diversified  operators  everywhere. 
It  is  available  with  the  heavy-duty  210  Corn  Attachment 
and  an  8-,  10-,  or  12-ft.  platform.  The  economical  40  Self- 
Propelled  uses  the  2-row  205  Corn  Attachment  and  an  8- 
or  10-ft.  platform.  New  John  Deere  42  is  a  pull-type  with 
the  same  capacity  as  the  40.  It  has  a  9-ft.  platform  and 
uses  the  205  Corn  Attachment.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
for  the  combine  with  corn  attachment  that's  best  for  you. 

JOHN   DEERE   .   3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILL. 

JOHN  DEERE  design,  dependability,  and 
dealers  MAKE   THE  DIFFERENCE 


While  the  40  is  an 
economical  self-pro- 
pelled, nothing  is 
spared  mechanically 
to  assure  the  typical 
John  Deere  brand  of 
performance. 


New  42  Combine  with 
2-row  corn  attach- 
ment and  9-ft.  plat- 
form give  you  lots  of 
capacity  for  the 
money  invested. 
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•  Why  Cattle  Prices  Plummeted 


Sure-Sire  Sheep  Breeding 


"We're  feeding  for  profit . . .  and 
Stiibosol  helps  us  make  it'7 


"We  discovered  that  we  have  to  feed  Stiibosol  if  we're  going 
to  compete/'  reports  Stanley  Hurst,  Manilla,  Indiana 


"We  started  feeding  Stiibosol 
when  it  first  came  out.  Oh,  about 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  We  quit 
feeding  it  for  most  of  1960.  Well, 
we're  back  to  feeding  it  again. 
You've  got  to  if  you're  going 
to  compete. 

"What  do  I  mean  by  compete? 
Well,  to  stay  in  this  business, 
you've  got  to  produce  as  eco- 
nomical as  possible.  We're  feed- 
ing for  profit  .  .  .  and  Stiibosol 
in  our  ration  helps  us  make 
that  profit. 

"We're  feeding  100  head  right 
now.  92  heifers  and  8  steers. 
From  our  past  records,  we  figure 

Makers  of 

ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A 


we  get  about  Yz  pound  extra 
daily  gain  when  we  feed  Stiibosol. 
That's  for  both  steers  and  heifers. 

"We  feed  to  low  choice  and 
choice,  and  our  cattle  never  have 
any  trouble  making  those  grades. 
We  usually  market  our  steers 
when  they  weigh  950  to  1000 
pounds  and  our  heifers  when  they 
reach  850  to  900  pounds. 

"Seems  like  competition  is  get- 
ting tougher  in  everything  you 
do.  Last  year  I  won  the  5-Acre 
Corn  Contest  with  an  average  of 
141  bushels  per  acre.  This  year 
I  had  153  bushels  per  acre  and 
came  in  fifth,"  Stanley  smiled. 


After  seven  years, 
Stiibosol  continues 
to  give  feeders  an 
extra  15%  gain  on 
10%  less  feed. 


(dielhylstilbeslrol  premix) 


HYGROMIX®  (S.  hygroscopicus  fermentation  products) 

DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •   INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


The  Producers  Book  Stare 

r— 1  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT   $7.00 

1 — 1  —By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.  622  pages.  1957 


□ 


STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK   

— By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  598  pages.  1955 


.$8.75 


(— ]  FARM  MANAGEMENT  HANDBOOK   _  $6.00 

' — '  — By  Hall  and  Mortensen.  584  pages.  1954 

|— I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  BEEF 

1  CATTLE  PRODUCTION   $4.00 

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  248  pages.  1951 

(— l  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE  PRODUCTION  $4.00 

' — '  — By  Cook  and  Juergenson.  272  pages.  1953 

1—1  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 
*— '  — By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 

[— 1  500  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE   _  $5.00 

1 — 1  —By  Glen  Charles  Cook.  471  pages.  1944 

r—|  600  MORE  THINGS  TO  MAKE    $5.00 

—  — By  Cook  and  Phipps.  600  pages.  1952 


r— |  BEEF  CATTLE  HUSBANDRY  __  $6.75 

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  597  pages.  1955 

□ SHEEP  HUSBANDRY   _  $5.30 
—By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 

[— |  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGING  HANDBOOK   _  $5.00 

1 — 1  — By  Nordby,  Beeson  and  Fourt.  394  pages.  1957 

1—1  SWINE  SCIENCE   $5.39 

1 — 1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  543  pages.  1957 

[— I  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER   _  $4.75 

1 — 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVickar,  2nd  Edition,  1961 

Please  Print  Plainly- 
Check   books  desired.    Clip  out  advertisement,   and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville.  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 
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A  UGUST  IS  THE  MONTH  when 
thousands  of  4-H  Club  members 
with  blue  ribbons  dancing  in  their 
eyes  enter  painstakingly-groomed 
live  stock  in  county  and  state  fairs. 
In  tribute  to  the  aspirations  of  these 
young  farmers,  our  cover  picture  is 
of  Wallace  Wolf,  Jr.,  South  Haven, 
Kan.,  who  in  10  years  in  the  4-H  has 
won  many  awards  and  earned  thou- 
sands of  dollars  with  purebred  York- 
shires such  as  the  fine  gilt  shown. 
Last  year,  for  example,  Wallace  re- 
ceived a  $400  scholarship  as  a  na- 
tional 4-H  swine  winner  from  the 
Moorman  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111.  In 
other  years  he  has  had  the  Grand 
Champion  barrow  and  champion  car- 
cass at  the  Kansas  State  Fair. 

Wallace,  19,  is  now  in  pre-medical 
study  at  Kansas  State  University  and 
when  not  in  school  helps  his  father 
farm  1,230  acres  in  50-50  partnership. 
In  addition  to  disease-free  Yorks,  the 
Wolfs  raise  Shorthorn  beef  cattle,  al- 
falfa, barley  and  wheat.  (4-H  Photo) 
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FIRST  UP  FRONT  WITH  FIRESTONE 


Low-Cost  Guide  Grip  Nylon  Tractor  Tires 

Firestone  Guide  Grip  Nylon  front  tractor  tires  are  made  to  give 
you  noticeably  easier  steering.  Their  2-rib  design  is  geared  to 
shorter,  tighter  turning;  is  self-cleaning  in  the  meanest  mud. 
Built-in  deflector  strips  safeguard  rim  flanges  against  impact 
damage  and  keep  coarse  stubble  from  wedging  between  tire  and 
rim.  These  Shock-Fortified  Firestone  tires  outwear  any  two  ordi- 
nary 3-rib  front  tractor  tires — an  economy  bonus  that  has  made 
the  Guide  Grip  Nylon  first  choice  on  today's  tractors.  Ask  about 
Firestone's  complete  on-the-farm  service.  It's  the  first  such  service 
that  loans  you  brand-new  tractor  tires  when  yours  are  out  for 
retreading  or  repairs.  Buy  farm-proved,  farmer-approved  low-cost 
Firestone  Guide  Grip  Nylon  tires  at  your  Firestone  Dealer,  Store 
or  service  station.  Always  a  year  to  pay.  Guide  Grip®— T.M.  Firestone 

ftf###ti§# 

FIRST.  IN  FARM  TIRE  NEEDS 


FARMER  APPROVED 

EVERYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


£g  Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Tobacco  and  sweet  potato  grower  Tull  Hill  (right), 
Kinston,  N.  C,  says:  "My  2-rib  Firestone  Guide 
Grips  not  only  last  longer  but  steer  a  lot  easier  than 
any  other  front  tractor  tires  I've  tried.  I  get  on-the-spot 
service,  too,  from  my  Kinston  Firestone  Dealer, 
R.  Markham,  JrJ" 


...  -  xi 


INJECTABLE  IRON 

EFFECTIVE  IN  TESTS  ON 

4000  CATTLE 
4000  SHEEP, 


PROVIDES  GREATER 
WEIGHT  GAINS  and 

DISEASE  RESISTANCE 


I  I  o 


AMYLOSE  COMPLEX  INJECTABLE  IRON 

FOR  CATTLE  and  SHEEP 
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WHAT  TESTS  SHOW:  Tests  on  4,000  sheep  and  4,000 

cattle  show  that  Neoject  110  produced  better  finish  on  animals,  greater  weight 

gains  and  disease  resistance  in  parasitized  sheep  and  cattle.  Parasitologists  say 

that  most  sheep  and  cattle  need  Neoject  110  —  not  a  cure,  but  an  excellent 

supportive  treatment  for  anemia  due  to  blood  sucking  parasites. 

Compared  to  controls,  parasitized  cattle  injected  with  Neoject  110  showed  an 

average  of  50  lbs.  greater  gain  in  9  weeks,  while  feeder  lambs  injected  with 

Neoject  110,  averaged  12  lbs.  greater  gain  than  the  controls. 

The  same  tests  showed  a  significant  difference  in  hemoglobin  levels  at  the  end 

of  nine  weeks  in  both  sheep  and  cattle. 

For  greatest  effect,  use  Neoject,  another  fine  Diamond  product. 

WHEN  TO  USE  NEOJECT  IIO 


A.  Dietary  Iron  Deficiency 

B.  Decreased  iron  absorption 

1.  Decreased  gastric  H  CI 
acid  production 

2.  Decreased  bile 
production 

3.  Severe  diarrhea 


C.  Increased  demand  for  iron 

1.  Fast  growing  animals 

2.  Pregnant  animals 

D.  Chronic  hemorrhage 

1.  Internal  and  external  blood  sucking 
parasites 

2.  Chronic  hemorrhage  of  the  gastrointestinal 
tract,  uterus,  or  the  urinary  system. 


Available  from  veterinarians  exclusively 

DIAMOND  LABORATORIES 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

firs*  in  progress  .  .  .  through  research 


A  UNIFORM  EAR-TAG  numbering 
plan  for  cattle,  first  proposed  by 
USDA  in  1955,  has  now  been  adopted 
in  42  states.  The  number  is  embossed 
on  a  metal  tag  inserted  in  the  ani- 
mal's right  ear.  Its  use  avoids  con- 
fusion through  proper  identification 
in  herd-improvement,  disease-control 
or  marketing  programs.  Through  use 
of  a  combination  of  letters  and  num- 
bers, there  are  numbers  sufficient  to 
tag  more  than  eight  billion  cattle — 
175  million  in  each  state — without  a 
single  duplication. 

Ear-tags  are  stamped  with  a  two- 
digit  state  code  and  a  three-letter  pre- 
fix followed  by  four  digits.  A  com- 
plete series  for  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, runs  from  35  AAA  0001 
through  35  ZZZ  9999.  The  number 
"35"  is  the  state  code  for  Wisconsin. 
The  states  presently  using  this  num- 
bering plan  are:  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming. 

LAMBS  DINE  ON  ROSE  PETALS 

and  do  a  good  job  of  defoliating 
plants  at  the  Jackson-Perkins  Rose 
Ranch  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  16,000 
acre  ranch  contains  some  25  million 
rosebushes  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. The  owners  employ  some 
5,000  lambs  each  year  to  "cut  back" 
the  rose  canes  from  40  to  16  inches 
prior  to  digging  rose  bushes  for  ship- 
ment to  outlets  all  over  North  Araer- 


The  lambs  do  a  better  job  of  de- 
foliating the  plants  than  a  mechanicaL 
stripper,  asserts  C.  H.  Perkins.  They 
eat  the  blossoms,  the  leaves  and  the 
canes  back  to  a  few  inches  from  the 
main  stem.  There  they  stop.  The  plant 
is  thus  cut  back  to  a  point  where  it 
can  be  dug  from  the  ground  and 
shipped;  the  lambs  have  satisfied 
their  appetites  and  everybody  is 
happy.  Perkins  formerly  used  a  me- 
chanical stripper  for' this  delicate  job 
but  it  bruised  the  plants  and  the 
lambs  do  a  better  job  anyway,  he  says. 

TOTAL  MARKET  RECEIPTS  of  the 

nation's  2,327  public  markets  total 
114  million  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep 
and  lambs  in  1960,  reports  the  Live- 


stock Market  Foundation.  This  was 
6%  fewer  than  the  121  million  head 
marketed  in  1959.  The  nation's  54 
central  markets,  13  of  which  have 
added  auctions,  handled  49  million 
head  or  43%  of  the  total. 

All  market  totals  for  1960  were: 
Cattle  40.8  million;  calves  16.8  mil- 
lion; hogs  43.1  million;  sheep  and 
lambs  13.5  million.  Auction  markets 
handled  24.7  million  cattle;  14.3  mil- 
lion calves;  20.2  million  hogs  and  6.2 
million  sheep  and  lambs.  Central 
markets  16.1  million  cattle;  2.5  mil- 
lion calves;  22.9  million  hogs  and 
7.3  million  jsheep  and  lambs.  Cattle 
and  calves  accounted  for  50%  of 
total  salable  receipts;  hogs  37%. 

FARMERS  WHO  PAY  TAXES,  like 
everyone  else,  did  not  start  work- 
ing for  themselves  until  May  7  of 
1961.  During  the  previous  four 


UJ^  A1 

months,  all  earnings  went  to  pay 
taxes.  This  round-the-clock  tax  situa- 
tion can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Turned  off  alarm  clock  (price  $5, 
tax  500)  at  7.  a.m.  and  got  out  of  bed 
(price  $100,  tax  $10).  Pushed  back 
electric  blanket  (price  $28,  tax  840); 
snapped  on  330  light  bulb  (tax  20). 
Used  electric  razor  (price  $22,  tax 
$1.32)  on  drawn  face. 

At  breakfast,  took  orange  juice 
from  refrigerator  (price  $300,  tax  $9). 
Toast  from  toaster  (price  $16,  tax 
480).  Coffee  perking  on  stove  ($210 
job,  $6.30  tax).  Then  lit  cigarette 
(pack  cost  130,  tax  150). 

Went  to  work  to  earn  $7,500  an- 
nual income,  federal  and  state  tax 
$1,328.  Ate  lunch  $1.40  plus  30  tax. 
Crept  back  home  (price  $16,000,  an- 
nual property  tax  $310)  to  look  at  the 
beautiful  setting  sun  (no  tax  yet,  but 
Washington  is  working  on  a  space 
tax).  And  so  to  bed. 

DISEASE-FREE    ANIMALS  —  117 

cattle,  25  hogs,  500  chickens,  60 
rabbits  and  2,500  guinea  pigs — have 
been  moved  to  the  new  National  Ani- 
mal Disease  Laboratory  at  Ames,  la. 
All  animals  were  from  Beltsville 
herds  maintained  for  live  stock  dis- 
ease research. 

The  new  $16  million  laboratory, 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1956,  is  lo- 
cated on  a  318-acre  tract  north  of 
Ames.  It  consists  of  seven  major 
buildings  and  25  field  buildings,  plus 
a  compound  the  size  of  five  city 
blocks.  At  Ames,  80' ,  of  the  research 
will  be  devoted  to  infectious  diseases 
of  live  stock  and  poultry;  20%  to  dis- 
ease regulatory  programs  such  as  di- 
agnosis, testing  and  standardization 
of  biological  products.  The  lab  was 
officially  opened  on  June  27th. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3   YEARS   FOR   $1   OR   6   YEARS   FOR  $2. 
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These  17 

succeeded . . . 
five  of  them  in  this  area 


\.   NORTHRUP  J? 

ING 

MORE  FROM  EVERY 
ACRE....  THROUGH 
CREATIVE  SEED 
RESEARCH 


These  are  not  "show"  ears,  but  a  typical 
field-run  sample  of  Northrup  King's  17  new 
hybrids  . . .  added  this  year  to  NK's  broad 
line  of  corn  hybrids. 

Out  of  thousands  of  genetic  combinations 
made  and  tested  by  NK's  experienced  plant 
breeders,  these  17  consistently  proved  supe- 
rior. They  succeeded  where  countless 
others  failed. 


NK  breeders  are  practical  corn  men,  developing  specialized 
hybrids  to  help  you  meet  today's  farming  problems.  These  are 
'  the  kinds  of  ears  that  build  your  yields. 

Their  value  lies  hidden  in  the  combination  of  inherited  charac- 
teristics that  build  the  kind  of  corn  you  need  for  today's 
farming.  These  are  hybrids  that  consistently  make  high  yields 
under  high  plant  populations . . .  that  shrug  off  disease  and 
insect  attack  . . .  harvest  quickly  and  cleanly  through  the  new 
j  picker-shellers. 


THESE  ARE  THE  NEW  NK  HYBRIDS  FOR  THIS  AREA 

KM  558 :  Here  is  a  new  high-yielding  variety  for  today's  kind  of 
farming.  KM  558  is  a  medium-maturity  hybrid  that  gives  you  both 
shell-out  and  good  silage.  It  forms  semi-blocky,  cylindrical  ears  and 
has  excellent  stalk  quality. 

KM  589:  This  is  a  medium-height,  very  leafy  hybrid  in  the  medium- 
maturity  class.  It  has  excellent  standability.  KM  589  dries  fast,  picks 
clean,  and  gives  a  high  shell-out  with  today's  modern  harvesting" 
equipment.  Especially  good  for  high-fertility  soils  and  high  plant 
populations. 

KT  612:  A  showy-type,  medium-tall  plant  noted  for  its  blight 
resistance.  KT  612  has  demonstrated  good  performance  over  a  wide 
area.  It  is  a  dependable  dual-purpose  variety. 

KT  620:  Here's  a  full-season  hybrid  with  very  leafy,  deep-colored 
foliage.  Its  high  shelling  percentage  makes  it  a  good  dual-purpose 
corn.  KT  620  is  also  noted  for  its  excellent  standability. 

KT  645:  Medium-short  with  moderately  low  ears  and  short  shanks. 
KT  645  is  a  new,  excellent  grain-type,  full-season  hybrid.  Its  short 
plants  form  blocky-type  ears  with  very  deep  kernels.  It  is  an  excellent 
sheller  with  the  bonus  of  aphid  resistance  and  borer  tolerance. 

NORTHRUP  KING  SEEDS  /  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rochelle,  III.  /  Lima,  Ohio  /  Waterloo,  Iowa  /  Norfolk,  Neb. 


Expect  3  %  Increase 
In  Fall  Pig  Crop 


The  Feed  Grain  Program  may  be  holding  back 
expansion  in  hog  production.  If  so, 
hogmen  should  find  1962  a  profitable  year. 


USDA  June  Pig  Crop  Report 


Pigs  Saved  in  Spring 

Sows  Farrowing  in  Fall  i 

Region  or  State 

1960 

1961 

% 

1960 

1961' 

1000  head 

1000  head 

Change 

1000  head 

1000  head 

Change 

North  Atlantic 

757 

698 

—  8 

94 

89 

—  6  | 

East  North  Central 

14,640 

15,515 

+  6 

1.972 

2,036 

4-  3 

Ohio 

9  991 

9  '.'ill 

l  A 
+  4 

317 

—  2 

Indiana 

.1  .o.ilt 

O  fllO 

t  o 

-r  * 

548 

564 

4-  3  [ 

Illinois 

D  ,WO 

i  1  i 

836 

—  8 

Michigan 

606 

n 
U 

91 

4-  1 

Wisconsin 

2,018 

2,076 

4-  3 

237 

228 

  4 

Weil  iNUil.ll  V^CIl  11*11 

22,310 

24,825 

4-11 

1,972 

2  036 

•7-  O 

Minnesota 

3,490 

3  207 

  9 

386 

390 

4"  -  ? 

Iowa 

10,691 

11,623 

4-  9 

1,156 

1,214 

4-  5 

Missouri 

3,045 

3,367 

4-11 

454 

472 

4-  4 

North  Dakota 

407 

460 

4-13 

24 

28 

+17  1 

South  Dakota 

1,588 

1,960 

4-23 

117 

135 

-!-15 

Nebraska 

2,170 

2,567 

4-18 

242 

257 

T-  6  \ 

Kansas 

919 

1,141 

+24 

120 

138 

-15 

South  Atlantic 

3,742 

3,570 

—  5 

475 

443 

—  7 

South  Central 

4,787 

4,829 

4-  1 

701 

677 

-  3  1 

;  West 

955 

1,020 

+  7 

141 

138 

_  3 

United  States 

47,191 

50,456 

4-  7 

5,882 

6,017 

.tA  J 

*  June  1  intentions 


THE  HOG  CYCLE  turned  the 
corner  this  spring  as  producers 
stepped  up  farrowings  by  4% 
over  a  year  ago.  The  weather  was 
more  favorable  this  spring  than  last, 
enabling  farmers  to  save  an  average 
of  7.18  pigs  per  litter  as  compared 
with  6.96  a  year  ago.  The  7.18  pigs 
per  litter  is  the  highest  on  record. 
Total  pigs  saved  this  spring  (Decem- 
ber, 1960,  through  May,  1961)  was 
estimated  to  be  50,456,000  head,  7% 
above  the  1960  spring  pig  crop. 

Much  of  the  increase  was  regis- 
tered in  the  West  North  Central  re- 
gion where  1 1  %  more  pigs  were 
saved  than  a  year  ago.  The  pig  crop 
in  the  East  North  Central  states  was 
up  6%.  The  breakdown  by  regions 
and  selected  states  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

Also  shown  in  the  table  is  the  num- 
ber of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  fall  pe- 
riod (June  to  November)  of  19S1  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  If  farmers 
carry  out  their  June  1  intentions, 
6,017,000  sows  will  farrow  this  fall, 
up  2%  from  a  year  ago.  Allowing 
for  the  upward  trend  in  pigs  saved 
per  litter,  the  fall  pig  crop  is  pre- 
dicted to  be  42,500,000  head,  up  3% 
from  last  fall. 

A  moderate  increase  in  fall  far- 
rowings  is  planned  in  the  North  Cen- 


tral states.  Elsewhere  some  liquida- 
tion is  underway. 

All  in  all,  the  supply  picture  is 
relatively  favorable  for  hog  produc- 
ers in  the  next  12  months.  Hog 
slaughter  will  increase  but  not 
enough  to  push  hog  prices  down  to 
distress  levels.  A  2%  increase  in  fall 
farrowings,  as  now  planned,  would 
be  somewhat  less  than  expected;  con- 
sidering that  spring  farrowings  were 
up  4%  and  that  the  hog: corn  price 
ratio  has  been  favorable  in  recent 
months. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  new  feed  grain  program 
may  be  having  a  significant  effect  on 
hog  production.  If  so,  which  direc- 
tion will  hog  production  be  moving 
in  1962?  Some  are  looking  for  a  re- 
duction in  1962  spring  farrowings. 

The  June  Pig  Crop  Report  gives  us 
no  clear-cut  evidence  that  hog  pro- 
duction will  be  cut  next  year.  On 
March  1,  before  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram was  passed,  Corn  Belt  farmers 
were  planning  a  5%  increase  in  sum- 
mer (June  to  August)  farrowings. 
When  surveyed  on  June  1,  at  the 
close  of  the  sign-up  period,  they  re- 
ported a  4%  increase  underway  for 
June  to  August  and  a  5%  increase 
was  planned  for  September  to  No- 
vember. This  would  not  indicate  that 
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HOG.CORN  RATIO  in  the  Fall 
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1947  to  1961 
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THE  HOG-CORN  ratio  is  the  price  of 
200  to  220  pound  barrows  and  gilts 
at  Chicago  divided  by  the  price  of  No.  3 
yellow  corn  at  Chicago.  This  ratio  at 
breeding  time  in  the  fall  is  an  important 
indicator  of  farrowings  the  following 
spring,  as  the  graph  above  shows. 

In  predicting  farrowings,  some  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  hog- 
corn  ratio  in  previous  years.  For  example, 
farmers  may  be  cautious  in  the  face  of  a 
favorable  ratio  if  they   incurred  losses 


because  of  low  prices  the  year  before. 
Notice  that  the  expansion  in  1961  was 
small  even  though  the  ratio  in  the  fall 
breeding  period  had  been  the  highest  in 
years.  Low  prices  in  the  fall  of  1959  and 
winter  of  1960  had  a  tempering  influence. 

A  hog-corn  ratio  of  about  14  is  forecast 
for  the  fall  breeding  season.  At  this  level, 
the  ratio  should  encourage  some  expan- 
sion in  1962  spring  farrowings,  especially 
since  the  ratio  in  the  fall  of  1960  was 
also  favorable. 


a  cut  in  hog  production  is  forthcom- 
ing in  those  states. 

The  number  of  acres  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  to  be  diverted  on 
farms  signed  up  in  the  feed  grain 
program  is  equivalent  to  about  26% 
of  the  total  U.  S.  plantings  of  these 
two  crops  in  1959  and  1960.  In  Mis- 
ouri,  the  sign-up  was  particularly 
high.  Acres  signed  up  for  diversion 
there  were  over  40%  of  the  1959-60 
average  plantings.  On  March  1,  Mis- 
souri farmers  were  planning  a  5%  in- 
crease in  summer  farrowings  but 
upped  this  to  a  10%  increase  on 
June  1.  They  did  report  on  June  1, 
however,  that  September  to  Novem- 
ber farrowings  would  be  down  1% 
from  the  year  before. 

August  Hogs  $17  to  $18 

The  evidence  is  inconclusive,  but  it 
does  appear  that  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram is  holding  the  reins  on  the  ex- 
pansion in  hog  production.  However, 
the  reins  probably  aren't  tight  enough 
to  prevent  some  increase  in  1962 
spring  farrowings. 

The  hog  price  outlook  is  as  follows. 
In  August,  prices  should  decline  sea- 
sonally with  200  to  220  pound  bar- 
rows and  gilts  between  $17  and  $18 
at  Chicago. 

Competition  from  broilers  in  Au- 
gust will  be  somewhat  greater  than 
last  August.  Broiler  production  will 
be  up  about  7%.  Beef  supplies  should 
be  slightly  less,  however,  and  con- 
siderably less  pork  is  being  carried 
in  cold  storage  this  summer. 

Prices  on  butchers  are  expected  to 
decline  seasonally  during  the  last  half 
of  1961.  Medium  weight  barrows  and 
gilts  at  Chicago  are  expected  to  reach 
a  low  of  $15  to  $16  late  in  the  year 
or  in  early  1962.  Prices  should  aver- 
age about  $17.25  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, $16  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  $16 
to  $17  in  the  first  half  of  1962. 

The  prospect  of  hog  prices  around 
$16  this  fall  and  corn  prices  about  $1 
($1.10  to  $1.15  on  No.  3  yellow  at  Chi- 
cago) points  to  some  increase  in  1962 
spring  farrowings  over  1961.  Using 
Chicago  corn  prices,  a  hog:  corn  ratio 
of  about  14  is  expected  this  fall.  As 
indicated  in  the  chart,  a  hog:  corn 
ratio  of  14  or  above  in  the  fall  en- 
courages an  expansion  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  increase  should  be 
moderate  and  most  hog  producers 
should  find  1962  a  profitable  year, 
though  less  so  than  1961. 

The  fed  cattle  market,  particular- 
ly on  heavy  steers  in  Choice  and 
Prime  grades,  continued  under  pres- 
sure of  heavy  marketings  in  June  and 
early  July.  In  mid-July,  Choice 
steers  at  Chicago  weighing  900  to 
1,100  pounds  averaged  $23  and  1,100 
to  1,300  pounds  were  $22.  Standard 
grade  steers  were  priced  at  $20. 
Utility  cows  averaged  $15.  The  spread 
between  the  top  and  lower  grades 
have  been  seasonally  small. 

In  early  July,  several  areas  in  the 
Northern  Plains  states  were  ex- 
tremely dry.  Less  than  normal  snow- 
fall last  winter  and  inadequate  rains 


so  far  in  1961  had  created  a  shortage  i 
of  moisture  in  various  states  of  the  r 
West.  These  dry  areas  contrasted  t 
with  normal  or  above  average  mois- 
ture  in  the  Southern  Plains  and  I 
Texas. 

In  the  dry  areas,  cattle  had  already 
been  moved  from  usual  grazing  areas  t 
to  pastures  or  ranges  which  had  not  j 
burned  up  or  to  hay  supplies.  In  I 
these  dry  areas  there  may  be  an  early  r 
shipment  to  market  of  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle. 

The  USDA's  Western  Range  Re- 
port of  July  1  had  this  to  say: 

"It  now  seems  almost  certain  that  i 
forage  supplies  will  prove  to  be  a  I 
limiting  factor  in  any  further  ex-  I 
pansion  of  cattle  and  sheep  numbers 
in  the  Western  region  during  the 
next  6  to  9  months. 

"Live  stock  producers  in  the 
Northern  Plains  and  the  Central  and 
Intermountain  area  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  short  supplies  of  range 
grasses  and  hay  for  fall  and  winter. 

"In  addition,  the  extensive  hot  dry 
weather  of  late  June  has  depleted 
soil  moisture  reserves  in  much  of 
the  important  Central  and  Southern 
Plains  area  and  grazing  conditions 
could  deteriorate  rapidly  over  a  wide 
territory. 

Lower  prices  for  slaughter  cattle  | 
have  kept  contracting  for  feeder  and  | 
stocker  cattle  to  a  low  level.  At  this  | 
time,  it  appears  that  prices  of  stocker  I 
and  feeder  cattle  will  be  lower  this 
fall  than  last  year. 

Cattle  Outlook  is  in  Doubt 

The  April  Cattle-On-Feed  report 
indicated  a  reduction  in  marketings 
of  slaughter  steers  and  heifers  in  Au- 
gust. We  have  expected  some  streng- 
thening of  prices  for  fat  cattle  this 
month.  If  dry  weather  continues  in 
some  states  and  early  marketings  are 
forced,  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  may 
not  rise  as  much  as  had  been  ex- 
pected. Hot  weather  in  consuming 
centers  could  also  hold  prices  down. 

Some  decline  in  marketings  of  fed 
cattle  in  August  is  expected  to  offset 
seasonally  increasing  supplies  of 
cows  and  range  cattle.  A  more  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  timing  of  marketings 
from  feed  lots  can  be  obtained  from 
the  July  Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed 
Report  released  on  July  17.  Fed 
cattle  prices  are  expected  to  increase 
in  August  with  900  to  1,100  pound 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  moving  up 
to  the  $24  to  $25  level.  Prices  on  cows 
will  decline  seasonally  but  hold  up 
to  the  $25  to  $25  level. 

Prices  on  Choice  spring  lambs  at 
Chicago  were  about  $19.25  in  mid- 
July,  down  25£  from  June.  Further 
seasonal  decline  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember should  be  small.  Slaughter 
should  increase  less  than  usual 
through  the  summer  and  a  stronger 
cattle  market  later  this  summer 
should  give  some  support  to  the  lamb 
market.  Look  for  prices  on  Choice 
spring  lambs  at  Chicago  in  August 
to  average  about  $19,  steady  to 
weaker  with  July. 


Culling  range  cows  on  the  basis  of 
J  calf  performance  is  the  fast,  easy  way  to 
boost  the  average  weaning  weights. 
Some  ranchers  have  added  as  much 
as  100  pounds  to  their  calves. 

*  Chart  aids  in  selection.  This  chart  rates  heifers  on  the 
basis  of  both  type  and  weight  It  is  easy  to  make  and  to 
use.  Letters  across  the  top  indicate  type  of  heifers.  Identi- 
fication numbers  are  placed  according  to  weight.  Top  red 
line  shows  the  best  heifers  to  keep.  The  bottom  line  indi- 
cates where  culling  should  be  made  to  include  the  20 
heifers  the  rancher  needed  for  expansion  of  his  cow  herd. 


Scales  judge  the  heifers.  a.  D.  Brownfield,  Jr.,  Deming,  N.  M.,  uses  scales  to  pick  out  and  judge  his 
heifers  and  their  mothers.  He  finds  that  good  doing  heifer  calves  most  often  grow  up  to  be  the  best  cows. 
And  the  weight  of  a  calf  at  weaning  is  the  best  guide  tc-  whether  or  not  a  cow  is  doing  a  first-rate  job. 


Addr  e  s s  Santa  ~b  .  N  M 
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Add  100  Pounds  to  Weaning  Weights 


WEANING  IS  THE  BEST 
time  to  pick  your  top  cows, 
New  Mexico  cattlemen  are 
finding.  When  they  rate  and  cull 
cows  on  the  basis  of  calf  production, 
they  have  been  able  to  boost  their 
average  weaning  weights  by  10 
pounds  per  year. 

Take  Bill  Littrell  at  the  Philmont 
Scout  Ranch  near  Cimarron,  N.  M., 
as  an  example.  When  he  started  on  a 
weight-for-age  selection  program 
seven  years  ago,  his  average  wean- 
ing weight  was  365  pounds.  Last  fall, 
his  weaners  crossed  the  scales  at  450 
pounds.  That  is  an  85  pound  increase 
in  just  7  years!  Average  increase  is 
12  pounds. 

"If  a  man  can  get  an  extra  100  lbs. 
of  weaning  weight,  it  will  pay  for  a 
lot  of  work  he  didn't  have  to  do," 
observes  W.  F.  Flint  who  pioneered 
weight-for-age  selection  as  Exten- 
sion Animal  Husbandman  at  New 
Mexico  State  College.  That's  his  way 
if  pointing  up  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
"ancher  to  cash  in  on  a  program  that 
fits  right  in  with  the  usual  ranch 
"outine. 

:  "After  10  years  a  number  of 
•anchers  in  New  Mexico  have  in- 
:reased  the  average  weaning  weights 
)f  their  calves  by  100  pounds,"  Flint 
leclares. 

A.  D.  Brownfield,  Jr.,  who  oper- 
ites  a  55-section  ranch  near  Deming, 
tf.M.,  is  one  of  these  ranchers  with  a 
>ig  increase  in  weaning  weights.  He 
s  shown  in  the  picture  above,  as  he 
,  ises  the  scales  to  check  up  on  some 
>f  his  heifers. 

1  When  Brownfield  started  out  in 
•erformance  testing  in  1951,  his 
ieifers  weighed  from  255  lbs.  to  390 
bs.;  bulls  varied  from  270  to  440  lbs. 
nd  steers  were  somewhere  around 
he  340  lbs.  average. 

Last  fall,  his  bull  calves  averaged 
160  lbs.  That's  exactly  100  lbs.  above 
he  1951  figure.  And  in  the  good 
'/rass  year  of  1959,  the  steers  aver- 
ged  438  lbs.,  nearly  100  lbs.  above 
he  1951  mark. 


Littrell  uses  this  system  to  pick 
replacements  on  the  Philmont  Scout 
Ranch,  near  Cimarron,  N.  M.: 

"First  we  select  the  top  75  heifers 
on  type,  confirmation,  breed  char- 
acteristics, etc.  Then  we  weigh  each 
one  individually  and  keep  the  50 
heaviest  ones." 

"The  weight-for-age  program  is 
one  very  important  tool  to  be  used 
in  selecting  and  proving  beef  cattle," 
Littrell  declares.  "However,  we  feel 
that  type  is  the  most  important.  We 
select  for  type  first,  then  for  weight." 

George  Ellis,  manager  of  the  fa- 
mous Bell  ranch  at  Tucumcari,  N.M., 
has  boosted  bull  calf  weights  from 
476  lbs.  to  541  pounds. 

In  choosing  heifers,  he  selects  50% 
on  weight  and  50%  on  grade  for  c  in- 
formation. He  selects  the  upper  % 
of  his  heifers  at  weaning.  Then  one 
year  after  weaning,  he  picks  out  half 
of  the  heifers  still  in  the  herd. 

"Weight  for  age  has  worked  very 
well  for  us  and  has  certainly  paid 
dividends,"  Bell  says.  "Careful  and 
complete  records  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary. The  system  we  have  de- 
veloped will  work  if  the  operator 
really  wants  it  to  and  if  he  is  objec- 
tive in  his  selections." 

Getting  more  people  to  "do  it"  was 
Flint's  goal  during  the  years  he 
roved  New  Mexico's  highways  and 
byways  pulling  a  scale  behind  his 
New  Mexico  State  pickup.  He  now 
has  worked  out  a  system  that  he 
feels  makes  it  possible  to  make  prog- 
r  e  s  s  in  weight-for-age  selection, 
without  any  records  at  all! 

Here's  how  it  works: 

1.  Sort  cows  on  calf  size  and  weight. 

In  the  fall,  the  rancher  goes 
through  the  herd  to  pick  out  the  top 
calf  on  the  basis  of  weight-for-age, 
bloom  and  confirmation.  This  calf 
and  his  mother  then  are  sorted  into 
a  separate  corral.  This  is  repeated  on 
the  next  best  pair  etc.  until  the  top 
40%  are  selected.  Since  the  calf  is 
the  best  "performance  test"  of  the 


cow,  this  automatically  selects  the 
best  producers  in  the  herd. 

2.  Top  cows  are  kept  separate. 

Cows  in  the  top  40%  are  placed  in 
an  "A"  herd.  They  are  kept  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  cattle,  particu- 
larly at  breeding  time.  These  are  the 
cows  that  will  provide  the  heifer 
calves  for  future  replacements.  Idea 
is  to  mate  best  bulls  with  your  top 
cows.  In  a  100-cow  operation,  there 
would  be  40  cows  in  the  A  herd. 
They  should  produce  18  top  heifers 
per  year.  The  best  12  or  13  prob- 
ably would  meet  replacement  needs. 

3.  Match  top  cows  with  top  bulls. 

Mate  your  top  cows  with  the  best 
proven  bulls  you  can  buy.  With  feed- 
ing test  underway  in  25  or  30  states, 
it  is  possible  to  select  a  bull  with 
known  ability  to  gain.  Many  New 
Mexico  cattlemen  buy  tested  bulls 
from  Pan-Tech  farms  at  Amarillo. 
These  bulls  cost  only  $150  more  than 
the  average  untested  bull  in  the 
Southwest.  If  a  bull  can  add  15  lbs. 
to  weaning  weights  of  25tf  calves  you 
can  afford  to  pay  $900  for  him. 

This  may  not  be  as  sure  a  system 
as  complete  records,  but  it  works. 

For  the  rancher  who  has  scales, 
Flint  suggests  weighing  each  heifer 
individually,  and  then  painting  the 
weights  on  their  backs.  The  rancher 
sorts  out  the  heifers  he  doesn't  like 
because  of  color,  type  and  other 
characteristics  and  keeps  enough  of 
the  heaviest  heifers  to  fill  his  needs. 

Purebred  breeders  like  to  keep 
continuing  records  on  their  cows. 
Since  they  have  cows  numbered  and 
keep  birth  dates,  weight-for-age 
comparisons  can  be  more  exact. 

The  grade  and  weight  chart  above 
was  develpoed  by  Flint  to  help 
ranchers  compare  performance. 

Cattle  are  graded  first,  then 
weighed.  Because  of  differences  in 
calving,  weights  should  be  adjusted 
to  some  standard  period  such  as  205 


days.  (New  Mexico  State  has  a 
handy  chart  that  gives  this  figure  in 
a  second) . 

The  number  of  the  heifers  or  bulls 
being  graded  then  is  placed  in  the 
chart  according  to  adjusted  weight 
and  grade.  The  red  lines  show  where 
one  rancher  made  his  selections.  The 
top  line  separates  the  best  of  the 
crop.  But  since  the  rancher  wanted 
to  have  20  heifers  to  build  up  his 
herd,  he  dropped  to  the  lower  line. 

You  need  to  give  the  offspring  of 
first-calf  heifers  a  little  "bonus" 
under  this  plan.  Brownfield  says  he 
figures  their  second  calf  will  be  20% 
to  25%  heavier  at  the  same  age. 

What  does  this  program  do  for 
type?  Some  ranchers  say  concentrat- 
ing on  weight  will  produce  big, 
rough  cows.  But  that's  not  the  way 
things  have  worked  out.  In  one  herd, 
the  percentage  of  cows  grading  A-f 
has  climbed  from  10%  to  70%. 

In  a  New  Mexico  State  herd,  man- 
aged under  range  conditions,  big 
cows  averaged  8.1  calves  during 
their  productive  life;  compact  cows 
only  7.1  calves.  Total  pounds  of  calf 
produced  per  cow  was  2,176  for  the 
big  cows  and  only  1,445  for  the 
smaller  cows. 

The  kind  of  bulls  you  bring  into 
the  herd  makes  a  lot  of  difference 
too.  A  performance  tested  bull  is  a 
good  investment  for  almost  any 
rancher. 

W.  Y.  Fowler,  New  Mexico  econo- 
mist, did  some  figuring  to  see  what 
a  rancher  can  afford  to  pay  for  a 
bull  capable  of  adding  15  lbs.  to 
weaning  weights.  Based  on  25  calves 
per  year,  he  figured  that  a  rancher 
could  afford  to  pay  up  to  $976  for  the 
bull  when  calves  are  25c.  When 
calves  are  21^  he  still  can  come  out 
ahead  with  a  $910  bull. 

Performance  testing  doesn't  have 
to  be  hard.  And  there  are  dozens 
of  ways  to  do  it.  Work  out  the  sys- 
tem that  is  best  for  you,  but  let  the 
weight  of  the  calf  be  your  most  im- 
portant guide  in  rating  a  cow. 
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Pick  a  ram  that  is  strong  in  the 
traits  where  your  ewes  are  weak. 
Rams  with  good  heads,  conforma- 
tion, fleece  weight  and  rate  of 
gain  will  produce  superior  lambs. 
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Sure-Sire  Sheep  Breeding 


By  Stewart  II.  Fowler 

Louisiana  State  University 


Care  and  Management  of  Stud  Rams 


YOUR  STUD  RAMS  can  make 
or  break  you!  Financially 
speaking,  this  is  very  true.  And, 
I  know  of  no  other  language  that 
speaks  as  loud!  The  way  your  rams 
re-act,  however,  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  way  you  act. 

Be  sure  that  you  don't  underesti- 
mate your  rams'  contribution  to  your 
lamb  crop.  Despite  the  ram's  obvious 
role  of  importance,  some  sheepmen 
neglect  their  rams  to  the  point  that 
makes  you  wonder  if  they  believe 
that  the  ram  plays  any  part  in  re- 
production. 

Needless  to  say,  your  rams  will 
greatly  influence  whether  your  lamb 
crop  will  be  in  excess  of  100%  or 
even  drops  off  to  zero.  There  are 
many  things  that  you  can  do  to  aid 
your  ram  to  help  you  secure  a  big 
money-making  lamb  crop  next  sea- 
son. 

In  these  days  of  satellites  and 
astronauts,  we  too  often  overlook 
some  of  the  simple  facts  of  life.  This 
is  certainly  true  in  many  of  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  live  stock 
management.  We  know  that  rams 
should  receive  regular  attention  and 
adequate  feed  throughout  the  year. 
But,  we  too  often  overlook  such  sim- 
ple procedures  in  our  quest  for  some 
high-powered,  scientific,  Atomic-age 
panacea  or  magic  wand  that  we  can 
apply  to  our  operation  to  guarantee 
a  100%  lamb  crop.  Who  knows,  per- 
haps some  day  this  will  come  to  pass. 
But,  for  the  present,  bigger  dividends 
at  lambing  time  may  come  from  a 
review  of  some  of  the  basic  principles 
of  good  ram  management. 

Use  One  Ram  to  50  Ewes 

The  best  starting  point  is  a  review 
of  your  ram  needs.  Do  you  have 
enough  ram-power  to  get  the  desired 
job  done?  Make  your  inventory 
early.  This  will  allow  time  to  secure 
top  stud  replacements  if  necessary. 

Remember,  the  number  of  ewes  a 
ram  will  serve  in  a  season  depends 
on  his  age,  vigor,  and  method  of  han- 
dling. For  most  operations,  the  gen- 
eral overall  allowance  of  rams  is  2%, 
or  one  ram  to  each  fifty  ewes. 
(Rough  range  conditions  will  require 


one  ram  to  25  to  30  ewes.)  This  fig- 
ure, however,  does  not  indicate  the 
number  of  ewes  that  a  fit  and  fertile 
ram  could  settle  during  the  breeding 
season.  Under  a  "hand-coupling"  sys- 
tem of  mating,  a  ram  may  be  bred  to 
100  or  more  ewes.  This  distribution 
of  one  ram  to  50  ewes  indicates  the 
number  of  rams  necessary  —  under 
most  conditions — to  get  most  of  the 
ewes  "in  lamb"  in  the  shortest  time 
possible. 

Use  Yearling  or  Older  Rams 

For  heavy  service,  rams  should  be 
yearlings  or  two-year-olds.  The  most 
desirable  ages  for  rams  are  from  18 
months  to  five  years.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  best  not  to  use  a  ram 
lamb.  However,  a  vigorous,  well- 
grown  ram  lamb,  eight  to  ten  months 
old,  may  be  bred  to  12  or  15  ewes 
with  no  apparent  harm  to  the  ram. 
If  he  is  a  very  outstanding  young  in- 
dividual, it  may  pay  to  follow  a 
"hand-coupling"  method  to  definite- 
ly insure  no  impairment  of  his  future 
usefulness.  Few  rams  possess  suf- 
ficient vigor  and  vitality  to  remain 
satisfactory  sires  past  seven  years  of 
age.  Currently,  a  valuable  nine-year- 
old  ram  is  in  use  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  but  he  requires  consider- 
able pampering. 

When  a  ram  is  run  with  the  flock 
all  the  time  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, a  yearling  may  serve  40  to  50 
ewes;  and  a  two-year-old  may  cover 
from  50  to  60  ewes. 

If  you  need  additional  rams,  it  will 
pay  to  obtain  them  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  breeding  season.  By 
so  doing,  better  rams  are  usually 
available  and  the  prices  are  more 
favorable.  But,  more  important,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  change  the  environ- 
ment and  feed  of  a  sire  just  before 
the  breeding  season.  By  securing  your 
rams  two  or  three  months  before  the 
breeding  season,  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  acclimated 
before  being  placed  into  service. 
Early  purchase  of  rams  gives  time  to 
hold  the  animals  in  isolation  for  three 
or  four  weeks  to  make  sure  they  are 
free  of  contagious  diseases  before 
exposing  your  flock  to  them.  Fur- 


thermore, it  allows  adequate  time  for 
proper  fertility  testing  the  rams 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  breeding 
season. 

In  the  case  of  show  or  sale  rams,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  some 
surplus  flesh.  Properly  done,  this 
takes  time.  They  definitely  should 
not  be  brought  into  "working  condi- 
tion" by  a  period  of  starvation.  For 
good  breeding  performance,  they 
will  need  adequate  feed.  So,  use  reg- 
ular exercise — instead  of  starvation 
— to  replace  fatness  by  fitness.  This 
may  require  some  supervised  "road 
work"  similar  to  that  of  a  boxer  in 
training  for  a  big  bout.  One  of  the 
best  shepherds  that  I  have  ever 
known  makes  a  regular  practice  of 
bringing  young  show  rams  down  in 
condition  prior  to  the  breeding  sea- 
son by  driving  them  about  a  mile 
early  each  morning. 

With  your  rams  on  hand,  make 
sure  that  they  are  free  of  both  inter- 
nal and  external  parasites.  Purified, 
fine-particle  phenothiazine  is  the 
most  useful  drug  for  removing  and 
controlling  roundworms  of  the  diges- 
tive tract.  It  may  be  given  in  cap- 
sules, boluses,  as  a  drench,  or  in  feed. 
Doses  of  25  grams  of  phenothiazine 
(about  one  ounce)  may  be  sufficient 
under  most  conditions;  but  during 
periods  of  severe  infestation  the  dose 
should  be  increased  to  37.5  to  50 
grams. 

Give  Your  Rams  Exercise 

Apply  a  suitable  treatment  for  the 
control  of  such  external  parasites  as 
ticks  and  lice.  Dipping  is  more  effec- 
tive than  spraying.  Use  any  standard 
dip  solution  and  follow  the  manufac- 
turer's directions.  The  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons,  such  as  BHC  and  lin- 
dane, are  effective  in  one  dipping. 

Remember  that  your  rams  need 
exercise  to  keep  in  good  condition. 
Make  sure  that  they  are  never  close- 
ly confined  for  long  periods.  Exercise 
will  help  keep  them  from  becoming 
too  fat  and  sluggish. 

If  your  rams  are  to  be  successful 
breeders,  they  must  be  healthy, 
strong,  and  vigorous.  Rams  will  be 
most  active  if  they  are  in  medium 
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flesh  during  the  breeding  season. 
They  should  not  be  excessively  fat. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the 
lean  stud  ram  that  was  talking  across 
the  feedlot  fence  to  a  prime  wether. 
The  ram  asked  why  the  wether 
should  get  two  pounds  of  palatable 
grain  and  molasses  and  two  pounds 
of  lush  alfalfa  hay  each  day  when 
he  had  to  get  along  on  a  handful  of 
oats  and  scant  pasture.  The  wether 
replied,  "It's  really  very  simple — you 
just  aren't  cut  out  for  this  kind  of 
life!" 

Fat  Lowers  Breeding  Ability 

Although  some  over-fat  rams  are 
fertile,  experimental  evidence  indi- 
cates that  excessive  fat  definitely  im- 
pairs a  ram's  breeding  ability.  Our 
rams  in  show  condition  at  Louisiana 
State  University  maintain  higher 
body  temperatures  than  our  rams 
that  are  strictly  in  their  "working 
clothes."  Semen  evaluation  tests  re- 
veal reduced  semen  quality  for  the 
highly-fitted  rams. 

As  a  general  rule,  rams  should  be 
fed  nutritious  feeds  for  about  two  to 
three  weeks  before  and  during  the 
breeding  season.  If  they  are  of  me- 
dium size,  give  them  at  least  a  pound 
per  head  daily  of  a  grain  or  grain 
mixture.  The  best  single  feed  for 
rams  before  and  during  the  breeding 
season  is  oats.  Equal  parts  of  whole 
oats  and  rolled  barley  also  make  a 
satisfactory  ration.  If  oats  are  not 
available,  a  suitable  ration  can  be 
made  of  six  parts  corn  or  grain  sor- 
ghum, three  parts  bran,  and  one  part 
linseed  oil  meal,  by  bulk.  If  rams  are 
quite  thin,  the  proportion  of  corn  in 
the  ration  should  be  increased, 
vide  access  to  pasture  where  possibL 
and  make  sure  that  salt  and 
are  available  at  all  times. 

Before  turning  your  rams  with  the 
ewes,  trim  their  feet  so  as  to  have 
them  in  best  shape  for  a  lot  of  walk- 
ing. Where  toes  have  grown  long, 
rams  may  have  difficulty  in  serving 
ewes  because  of  the  strain  placed  on 
their  legs.  Rams  should  stand 
squarely  on  well-shaped,  sizable  feet 
which  are  capable  of  bearing  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 
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Here's  the  story  behind  the  big  spring 


Break 


A  huge  herd  moved  out  of  the 
wheat  country,  filling  up  feed- 
lots  and  pastures.  But  not  all 
of  the  unfinished  cattle  found 
a  home.  Summation:  Our  cat- 
tle load  may  well  be  heavier 
than  expected. 


In  Cattle  Prices 


By  George  A.  Montgomery 


HEY  THERE,  MISTER,  tell  us 
what  has  been  happening  to 
beef.  What  caused  the  big 
spring  skid  in  fat  cattle  prices?  It 
wasn't  supposed  to  come,  was  it? 

Didn't  the  U.  S.  Census  people  find 
fewer  cattle  than  expected?  And  what 
about  the  January  live  stock  count? 
Didn't  it  put  the  nation's  cattle  herd 
back  to  97  million  when  a  lot  of  folks 
had  been  expecting  103  to  105  mil- 
lion? 

What  about  that  outlook  report  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  re- 
leased in  March?  In  it  was  this  state- 
ment: "It  currently  appears  that  fat 
cattle  prices  will  hold  relatively 
stable  for  some  weeks." 

Everybody  knows  now  that  prices 
didn't  hold.  They  started  to  tumble 
downhill  right  after  the  report  was 
published. 

Choice  steers  were  selling  just 
under  $26  then  at  Chicago.  They  went 
down  60  cents  per  cwt.  in  the  next 
two  weeks.  After  that  they  braced 
briefly.  Then  whoosh!  they  dived  $2 
in  five  weeks! 

Big  Supply  of  Young  Cattle 

Why  did  the  outlook  prediction  go 
haywire?  It  is  a  bit  hard  to  come  up 
with  an  answer  that  is  complete  and 
conclusive.  This  article  will  discuss 
briefly  some  of  the  things  that  may 
have  had  a  part  in  gumming  up  the 
works. 

Some  have  blamed  the  break  on 
unemployment,  which  undoubtedly 
helped  curtail  demand.  But  that  isn't 
the  whole  answer.  During  the  10 
weeks  that  followed  release  of  the 
outlook  report  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  under  federal  inspection 
was  5.6 %  greater  than  in  the  same  pe- 
riod a  year  earlier. 

That  increase  in  kill  came  in  spring 
when  cattle  usually  are  in  heavy  de- 
mand to  go  on  grass.  And  the  infor- 
mation available  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  big  proportion  of  the  increase 
may  have  been  made  up  of  unfinished 
young  cattle.  That's  the  kind  usually 
in  demand  to  go  on  summer  pasture. 

There  were  %'t  more  cattle  on  feed 
January  1  and  5'c  more  April  1  than 
on  like  dates  in  1960.  But  it  seems 
evident  that  grain-fed  cattle  weren't 
responsible  for  the  increased  kill.  The 
number  of  Good,  Choice  and  Prime 
steers  sold  for  slaughter  during  the 
10  weeks  at  the  seven  principal  ter- 
minal markets  was  up  less  than  2r/r> 
over  the  same  weeks  a  year  earlier. 

That  suggests  two  things  that  are 
important  to  cattle  feeders.  The  first 
is  this:  Grain-fed  cattle  may  have 
been  moving  to  market  at  slower  rate 
than  their  total  numbers  would  war- 
1  rant.  If  that  proves  to  be  true  there 
still  may  be  trouble  ahead  for  heavy, 
highly-finished  kinds. 

The  second  thing  implied  by  the 
slaughter  figures  is  even  more  im- 
portant. It  would  seem  to  indicate 


that  the  cattle  load  has  become  so 
heavy  that  slaughter  must  be  stepped 
up  sharply.  This  is  borne  out  by  what 
occurred  in  grazing  sections  at  the 
start  of  the  pasture  season.  More 
along  that  line  later. 

This  is  a  good  place  to  point  out 
that  in  every  cattle  cycle,  after  about 
three  years  of  increasing  numbers, 
heavy  slaughter  of  young,  unfinished 
cattle  may  be  expected.  This  occurs 
because  these  cattle  have  no  place 
else  to  go.  In  its  initial  stages,  this 
step-up  may  pass  almost  unnoticed. 
At  first  it  involves  dairy-type  year- 
lings and  other  low  quality  animals 
that  are  rejected  by  feeders  when  the 
better  kinds  become  plentiful  enough 
and  cheap  enough  to  supply  demand. 
Later,  as  in  the  final  months  of  1952 
and  in  most  of  1953,  it  may  reach  large 
proportions. 

Beef  from  such  cattle  isn't  so 
tender  nor  so  juicy  and  palatable  as 
that  from  grain-fed  steers.  Most  of  it 
goes  into  processed  meat  varieties, 
but  it  furnishes  competition  for  high 
quality  beef  and  for  all  other  meats. 

We  now  are  well  into  the  fourth 
year  of  slaughtering  fewer  cattle  than 
are  being  produced.  During  the  first 
three  years — 1958  to  1960,  inclusive — 
calf  kill  averaged  nearly  4  million 
less  a  year  than  in  the  three  previous 
years.  The  hold-back  wasn't  limited 
to  calves.  Slaughter  was  deferred  to 
let  older  cattle,  too,  reach  heavier 
weights.  That  has  helped  materially 


to  hold  up  the  beef  supply. 

Last  year,  cattle  slaughtered  in  this 
country  averaged  62  pounds  heavier 
than  those  butchered  in  1955  when 
herds  were  being  reduced  because  of 
the  low  prices  that  resulted  from 
heavy  hold-back  in  1950,  1951  and 
1952. 

Slaughter  last  year  totaled  34.6 
million  cattle  and  calves.  They  pro- 
duced 686  million  pounds  more  beef 
and  veal  than  the  39.4  million  butch- 
ered in  1955.  They  also  outyielded 
the  39.4  million  head  slaughtered  in 
1957,  last  year  of  heavy  liquidation. 
Only  1956,  with  a  slaughter  of  40.7 
million,  saw  a  higher  yield  of  beef  and 
veal  than  came  from  the  34.6  million 
head  butchered  last  year. 

Here's  something  to  be  thinking 
about  in  connection  with  prospects 
for  the  next  five  years:  More  calves 
were  available  from  1958  to  1960  than 
for  the  1950-52  period,  but  the  1958- 
60  slaughter  of  calves  was  2.3  million 
below  that  of  the  early  50's.  Calf 
slaughter  was  low  in  1960,  but  it  is 
running  still  lower  this  year. 

These  facts  probably  mean  just 
one  thing:  Herds  are  being  built  up 
to  a  point  that  will  require  severe 
liquidation  later.  The  hold-back  in 
the  early  1950's  pushed  numbers  so 
high  that  it  took  five  years  of  slaugh- 
ter that  averaged  above  39  million  a 
year  to  get  beef  cattle  back  to  a  prof- 
itable basis. 

There's  one  bright  spot  in  the  pic- 
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T^HIS  CHART  of  the  slaughter  rate  for 
the  last  several  years  reveals  that  the 
calf  kill  curve  from  1947  to  1951  re- 
sembles that  of  1957  to  1961.  Which 
means  that  herds  are  being  built  up  to 
a  point  which  may  produce  a  real  bust. 
The  official  USD  A  outlook  report  is: 


"The  pattern  of  slaughter  for  cattle  and 
calves  this  year  indicates  that  the  build- 
up in  cattle  inventories  will  continue  dur- 
ing 1961,  although  the  rate  of  expansion 
seems  to  be  slowing."  The  estimated 
cattle  slaughter  for  1961  is  about  26,750,- 
000  head. 


ture.  We  haven't  stacked  up  cows  so 
rapidly  in  the  latest  cycle.  That  should 
cut  the  period  of  correction  quite  ma- 
terially. 

Evidence  of  the  heavy  cattle  load 
is  more  apparent  in  pasture  regions 
than  elsewhere  across  the  country. 
Many  of  the  better  thinkers  there  are 
convinced  that  numbers  at  the  start 
of  the  year  were  closer  to  105  million 
than  97  million.  They  may  well  be 
right,  for  it  now  appears  that  the 
country  has  all  the  cattle  it  can  graze, 
despite  bigger  numbers  on  feed  in 
dry  lot. 

Those  who  argue  that  January  esti- 
mates were  too  low  didn't  feel  as  they 
do  now  until  they  saw  men  seeking 
pasture  they  couldn't  find  in  some  of 
the  better  known  summer  grazing 
areas.  They  saw  wheat  pasture  cattle 
bemg  put  on  grass,  and  that's  a  prac- 
tice that  doesn't  pay  off.  Wheat  is 
richer  feed  than  prairie  pasture,  and 
it  isn't  good  management  to  shift  a 
critter  to  feed  that's  poorer  than  that 
he's  been  getting. 

Why  Estimates  Go  Awry 

If  there  are  more  cattle  than  esti- 
mated, what's  the  reason  for  the  in- 
correct estimates?  Here  is  the  con- 
tention of  one  who  believes  numbers 
have  been  placed  too  low.  The  census 
people,  he  says,  try  hard  to  be  100% 
accurate.  But  the  figures  are  gathered 
by  persons  who  can  be  had  for  extra 
jobs  of  this  kind,  and  they  simply 
lack  the  skill  needed  to  learn  from  a 
shrewd  operator  how  many  cattle  he 
owns.  He  knows  too  many  evasive 
answers. 

Cattlemen  believe  that  the  true 
number  they  have  is  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  theirs  alone.  They  know 
that  high  numbers  in  the  nation  de- 
press prices,  and  that  the  tax  assessor 
and  the  income  tax  man  don't  get  ex- 
cited if  the  numbers  turned  up  by  the 
census  are  below  the  estimates. 

When  I  made  a  trip  into  the  Kansas 
Flint  Hills  the  first  half  of  April, 
grass  owners  were  discouraged.  Some 
had  started  to  cut  prices  because  pas- 
tures were  slow  to  fill.  They  were 
bidding  for  their  share  of  the  cattle. 

"Nobody  seems  interested  in  con- 
tracting grass,"  the  manager  of  one 
big  pasture  told  me.  "Most  of  the  boys 
are  getting  a  little  uneasy  about  cat- 
tle prices  holding  up.  They  want  to 
sell  to  feeders  if  they  can  get  a  price 
that  will  let  them  out." 

The  next  time  I  got  to  talk  to  men 
from  the  Flint  Hills  was  three  weeks 
later  at  Kansas  Feeders'  Day  at  Man- 
hattan. I  asked  the  first  fellow  I 
bumped  into  from  the  bluestem  coun- 
try about  the  pasture  situation. 

"Pastures  are  jammed,"  he  told  me. 
"The  men  who  cut  prices  are  sorry 
they  did.  All  the  grass  would  have 
been  taken  at  last  year's  figures." 

What  caused  this  sudden  change?  A 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirteen) 
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Some  herdsmen  of  old  washed  cattle  in  warm  water 
to  'fatten'  them;  others  pumped  air  into  animals 

for  the  same  purpose.  The  Egyptians  worshipped  a 
bull  and  one  breed  of  cattle  walked  in  reverse. 


WITHOUT  A  DOUBT  many 
species  of  cattle  that  lived  at 
the  time  of  Christ  and  thou- 
sands of  years  before  have  become 
extinct.  As  we  study  ancient  writers 
we  marvel  at  the  accounts  they  cite 
of  the  cattle  of  those  days.  The  writ- 
ings referred  to  all  bovines  as  "oxen." 
There  is  no  Latin  or  Greek  word  for 
cattle  or  ox,  to  indicate  that  they 
were  animals.  Dictionary  definitions 
give  us  the  Latin  from  which  they 
get  the  term  cattle  as  capitalis,  mean- 
ing principal  or  chief.  Later  Latin, 
gave  the  words  captale  and  capitale, 
translated  as  property  or  goods  or 
chattel.  By  some  strange  stretch  of 
the  imagination  the  term  oxen  was 
coined  from  these  words.  Dictionaries 
cite  the  final  definition  of  an  ox  as 
a  castrated  bull. 

Bulls  appeared  in  the  Roman  arenas 
and  it  was  common  practice  to  put 
on  an  exhibition  in  which  vicious 
bulls  were  set  loose  to  fight  one  an- 
other to  the  death. 

Julius  Caesar  used  to  take  part  in 
the  exhibitions.  His  great  feat  was  to 
ride  a  spirited  horse  and  tear  over 
the  ground  after  a  bull.  Coming 
abreast  of  the  animal  he  would  lean 
sideways  in  his  saddle,  grasp  the  ani- 
mal's horns  in  his  powerful  hands, 
and  with  a  vicious  twist  break  the 
animal's  neck,  killing  it  instantly. 
Gladiators  in  Thessaly  also  developed 
this  art.  They  could  kill  a  bull  by 
riding  alongside  the  animal  and  by 
grasping  only  one  horn  give  it  such 
a  tremendous  twist  that  the  neck 
broke  and  the  beast  plunged  to  the 
ground  dead. 

This  is  the  same  method  which 
lions,  tigers  and  jaguars  use  in  killing 
hartebeests,  zebras,  deer,  antelope, 
etc.  They  leap  onto  the  back  of  the 
animal,  seize  it  by  the  horns  or  the 
head,  and  give  a  powerful  circular 
jerk,  breaking  its  victim's  neck. 

Pliny  (Roman  naturalist  and  au- 
thor) tells  us  that  the  oxen  of  India 
grew  to  a  height  equal  to  that  of 
camels,  and  that  their  horns  had  a 
four  foot  spread.  This  probably  is  an 
extinct  species  or  Pliny  indulged  in 
a  bit  of  exaggeration  in  his  descrip- 
tion. 

One  Breed  Walked  Backward 

However  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  an  ancient  breed 
of  cattle  that  walked  backward  in- 
stead of  forward  when  they  fed  in 
the  fields.  These  animals  could  not 
step  ahead  when  grazing  because 
their  horns  were  abnormally  long 
with  a  forward,  downward  bend. 
Thus,  if  they  attempted  to  feed  as 
cattle  do  today,  their  horns  imbedded 
themselves  into  the  earth.  So  instinct 
taught  these  animals  to  walk  back- 
wards when  they  fed.  Herodotus  and 
Aelian,  Greek  and  Roman  historians, 
respectively,  also  mention  this  breed 
of  backward-walking  cattle.  It  must 
be  an  extinct  species.  Pictures  in 
modern  encyclopaedia  showing  cows 
and  bulls  the  world  over  do  not  de- 
pict any  breed  that  even  approaches 
this  one  in  similarity  of  horn  struc- 
ture. 

In  the  first  century  the  finest  cattle 
were  bred  in  Epirus,  Greece,  the 
breeding  of  oxen  being  the  great  hob- 
by of  King  Pyrrhus.  The  animals 
were  believed  to  be  perfect  due  to  the 
fact  that  mating  was  never  done  un- 
til after  the  cattle  were  four  years 
old.  The  king  claimed  that  by  hold- 
ing back  on  breeding,  the  offspring 
grew  to  an  extremely  large  size  and 
were  famous  for  their  stamina  and 
good  health.  No  doubt  some  present 
breeds  could  be  traced  back  to  the 
oxen  of  Epirus. 

In  this  Epirus  breed  one  bull  serv- 
iced 10  cows.  Of  course  superstition 
entered  into  the  breeding.  If  after  the 
bull  covered  the  cow,  he  turned  to 
the  right  the  calf  would  be  a  male; 
if  to  the  left,  a  female.  This  led  to 


the  belief  that  the  sex  of  the  calf 
could  be  controlled.  If  a  bull  calf  was 
desired  the  bull  would  be  lured  to 
the  right  after  mating  by  food  or  some 
other  bait.  If  a  heifer  was  wanted, 
efforts  were  made  to  tempt  the  bull 
to  turn  to  the  left.  All  this  according 
to  the  writers  of  those  days. 

There  was  an  odd  custom  which 
writers  claimed  was  used  to  make 
animals  fat.  The  cattle  were  washed 
in  warm  water  and  the  belief  was 
general  that  this  alone  would  fatten 
them  up.  They  followed  another  for- 
mula which  is  as  difficult  to  credit 
as  the  first.  The  animal's  entrails 
were  inflated  with  air  by  means  of 
a  reed  pushed  through  an  incision  in 
the  skin.  How  this  fattened  the  ani- 
mals, except  by  bloating  them  up 
with  air,  is  not  explained. 

Apis:  God  of  Egyptians 

The  Egyptian  breed  known  as  the 
Apis  was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  its 
time.  Because  the  Apis  was  consid- 
ered a  deity,  the  Egyptians  thought 
they  should  give  it  a  supernatural 
appearance  in  the  drawings  they 
made  of  the  animal.  Therefore,  ar- 
chaeologists have  unearthed  pictures 
on  stones  and  walls  which  depict  the 
Apis  as  having  the  head  of  a  man 
and  the  body  of  a  bull.  But  the  Apis 
was  nothing  more  than  a  regular  spe- 
cies of  bull  of  a  breed  that  must  have 
run  more  or  less  wild  outside  the 
city  of  Memphis. 

Pliny  describes  the  animal  and 
there  was  nothing  mythological  about 
his  description.  He  referred  to  it  as 
an  ox,  wrote  that  it  had  a  crescent- 
shaped  white  spot  on  the  right  side 
of  the  body.  He  also  stated  that  the 
ox  had  a  knot  under  its  tongue  which 
was  called  "cantharus."  Apparently 


from  the  viewpoint  of  this  ancient 
writer  the  Egyptians  worshipped  just 
one  of  the  breed.  The  strange  part  of 
the  worship  was  the  fact  that  the 
priests  would  allow  the  Apis  god  to 
live  only  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Then  it  was  drowned  in  what  was 
termed  the  fountain  of  the  priests. 

The  Apis-Worship  Ritual 

Immediately  after,  the  priests  en- 
tered into  a  strange  ritualistic  pil- 
grimage, seeking  another  specimen. 
They  proceeded  in  general  mourning. 
They  shaved  their  heads  and  kept 
this  condition  while  on  their  quest. 
When  another  speciman  was  located 
it  was  brought  amidst  great  rejoicing 
to  the  city  of  Memphis  where  there 
were  two  temples  sacred  to  the  Apis. 
To  these  temples  the  multitude  jour- 
neyed to  learn  the  auguries.  Appar- 
ently they  made  a  wish  or  prayed  for 
some  favorable  occurrence  which  was 
vital  to  them.  They  waited  anxiously 
for  the  Apis  to  appear.  According  to 
which  one  of  the  temples  the  Apis 
entered  the  wish  or  augury  was  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable. 

The  Apis  was  supposed  to  give  an- 
swers to  supplicants  if  it  took  food 
from  the  hand  of  the  individual  offer- 
ing it.  If  it  refused  the  food,  doom  was 
imminent.  One  writer  states  that  the 
Apis  refused  food  from  Germanicus 
Caesar  and  turned  away  from  him. 
Not  long  after  the  incident  he  died. 

The  Apis  god  was  supposed  to  live 
in  secret  probably  in  one  of  the  tem- 
ples sacred  to  it.  Occasionally  it  would 
wander  forth  into  the  streets  of  the 
city.  This  called  for  a  complete  holi- 
day in  the  town.  The  people  made 
way  for  it  and  bowed  down  to  it  in 
worship.  The  Apis  on  these  occasions 
was  always  surrounded  by  a  band  of 


boys  singing  hymns  in  honor  of  their 
god. 

So  adoring  of  the  Apis  were  these 
lads  and  the  crowd  surrounding  them 
that  they  were  suddenly  and  miracu- 
lously endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophesy,  all  supposed  to  emanate 
from  the  god  itself,  the  bull  Apis 
they  were  worshipping.  They  pre- 
dicted all  manner  of  good  fortune  to 
come  to  them. 

Near  Memphis  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Nile,  the  natives  had  marked  a 
spot  holy  to  the  Apis.  Here  once  a 
year  the  people  congregated  in  great 
multitudes  in  a  ceremony  that  lasted 
seven  days.  Each  day  in  honor  of  their 
god  they  threw  into  the  river  at  this 
place  a  dish  of  gold  and  another  of 
silver. 

During  these  seven  days  of  cele-i 
bration  according  to  Egyptian  records 
the  vicious  crocodiles  with  which  the 
water  was  infested  became  docile  and 
attacked  no  one.  After  the  seventh 
day  when  the  festivities  had  ended, 
these  beasts  became  as  ferocious  as 
ever. 

Oxen  date  back  to  the  Neolithic 
period,  about  3,500  B.C.  Some  au- 
thorities state  that  evidence  has  come 
to  light  that  the  animals  were  living 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  stone  age  and 
perhaps  before.  Apparently  this  is  so. 
Oxen  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
and  for  a  time  no  animal  of  this  type 
was  slaughtered  for  its  meat,  the  eat- 
ing of  meat  being  condemned  by  the 
priests  and  the  gods  as  unclean.  The 
cave  men,  eras  before,  of  course  lived 
on  the  hunting  they  did,  killing  any 
animal  they  happened  to  find,  drag- 
ging it  into  their  caves  and  crudely 
cutting  it  into  quarters  and  hanging 
it  for  future  use. 

When  Elephants  Were  Eaten 

The  first  animals  used  for  meat  by 
cave  men  lived  in  the  ice  age,  four 
or  five  hundred  thousand  years  ago. 
The  elephant  and  rhinoceros  were 
the  only  specimens  that  could  be 
trapped  and  slaughtered.  These  huge 
animals  were  trapped  by  the  digging 
of  huge  deep  pits  which  were  cov- 
ered over  with  the  branches  of  trees, 
tangled  vines  and  so  on.  Then  they 
were  killed  by  repeated  blows  from 
huge  stones  dropped  upon  them. 
When  they  were  finally  knocked  in- 
sensible, the  natives  jumped  into  the 
pits  and  finished  them  off  with  stones. 
Then  the  animals  were  butchered 
with  sharpened  stones.  Archaeolo- 
gists tell  us  that  for  at  least  300,000 
to  400,000  years  men  lived  on  meat 
of  the  elephant — the  mammoth  as  the 
prehistoric  animal  is  now  known — 
and  the  rhinoceros. 

Other  animals  of  those  times  were 
mostly  of  the  osaurus  family,  the  fos- 
sils of  many  of  these  creatures  hav- 
ing been  unearthed  from  time  to 
time.  They  were  enormous  dragon- 
like creatures.  Even  if  edible,  the 
trapping  of  them  for  the  kill  would 
have  been  impossible.  The  bronto- 
saurus  itself  was  from  60  to  70  feet 
long.  One  of  the  osaurus  species  grew 
to  such  a  height  that  were  he  alive 
today  he  could  look  into  the  windows 
of  a  three-story  building.  No  doubt 
this  family  of  huge  monsters  was  the 
reason  man  lived  in  caves.  There 
were  smaller,  lizard-like  mammals, 
also,  some  of  them  hard  shelled.  But 
all  were  unedible.  None  of  them  in 
any  way  resembled  animals  that 
might  have  evolved  into  oxen  or 
cattle. 

The  earliest  writings  include  tales 
and  descriptions  about  all  types  of 
bovines.  But  no  word  of  their  back- 
ground, their  evolution,  was  ever 
given.  Practically  every  known  coun- 
try of  the  world  had  oxen  which  were 
bred  and  crossbred.  They  were  used 
as  beasts  of  burden,  slaughtered  for 
their  meat,  and  offered  as  sacrifices 
to  the  gods. 

That  the  people  of  those  times 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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St.  Louis  Producers 

Promotes  Gillespie 

J.  GORDON  GILLESPIE,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Cattle  Department 
and  head  steer  salesman  at  Producers 
Live  Stock  Marketing  Assn.,  Nation- 
al Stock  Yards,  111.,  has  been  named 
Assistant  to  Manager  H.  D.  Wright. 

In  announcing  the  appointment, 
Wright  said  that  the  cattle  market 
personnel  will 
remain  the  same 
and  that  Gillespie 
will  continue  to 
serve  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  head 
steer  salesman. 

"Through  his 
broad  knowledge 
of  markets  and 
live  stock  as  well 
as  his  capacity 
for  hard  work  and  personalized  atten- 
tion to  members,  Gordon  has  built  up 
a  large  following  through  the  years 
and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  disrupt  this  relation- 
ship," Wright  said. 

"His  experience  in  selling  all  classes 
of  cattle  as  well  as  in  the  procurement 
of  Native  and  Western  stockers  and 
feeders  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
maintaining  Producers  as  the  leading 
selling  organization  on  the  National 
Stock  Yards  market." 

A  native  of  Texas  and  graduate  of 
Texas  A&M  College  where  he 
majored  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Gil- 
lespie joined  St.  Louis  Producers  in 
1926  and  has  continued  with  the  as- 
sociation except  for  four  years  when 
he  served  as  live  stock  specialist  for 
a  group  of  Texas  cottonseed  oil  inter- 
ests. He  has  sold  live  stock — prin- 
cipally cattle — for  St.  Louis  Pro- 
ducers since  1935. — Ed.  W.  Smith. 

Johnson  \on  Manages 
Chicago  (aiilc  Dept. 

JLJENRY  P.  JOHNSON,  veteran  cat- 
tle salesman,  has  been  named 
Manager  of  the  Cattle  Department  of 
Chicago  Producers  Commission  Assn., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111.  He 
will  continue  to  sell  cattle  as  well  as 
to  advise  live  stock  producers  with 
regard  to  their  feeding  and  market- 
ing programs,  said  Chicago  Producers 
Manager  Gray  O.  Daly. 

Johnson  is  a  native  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  where  he  started  to  work  with 
Armour  in  1923. 
A  year  and  a  half 
later  he  joined 
the  Producers  or- 
ganizationin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  he  stayed 
until  coming  to 
Chicago  Produc- 
ers in  1926. 
Henry  sold 
hogs  during  his  first  four  years  in 
Chicago,  then  began  selling  butcher 
cattle,  yearlings  and  veal  calves  in 
the  cattle  department.  Since  1945  he 
has  sold  fed  cattle. 

Johnson  replaces  R.  W.  "Bob" 
Grieser,  who  recently  transferred  to 
Greeley,  Colo.,  to  become  manager 
of  a  new  market  operated  by  Pro- 
ducers Live  Stock  Marketing  Assn., 
North  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Johnson  will 
manage  the  largest  cattle  department 
on  the  Chicago  market;  one  which 
last  year  handled  193,000  head.  He 
will  also  continue  his  personal  con- 
tacts with  farmers  in  the  Chicago 
Producers  trade  area. 

Johnson  said  there  would  be  no 
changes  in  Cattle  department  per- 
sonnel, who  include  John  M.  Swick- 
ard,  Cliff  Heller,  J.  E.  Rogers,  Paul 
R.  Benge,  W.  B.  Kenyon,  Carl  W. 
Carlson,  John  E.  Coffey,  Norman 
Rhein,  Frank  J.  Long,  Edward  Gos- 
chinski,  and  Howard  Armbrecht. 
— P.  L.  Yarling. 
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BROWER 

K&m-fe*d     CATTLE  FEEDER 


"We  feed  160  to  200  head  of  steers  on  full  feed  out 
of  Browers  'Kleen-Feeds'  with  no  work  at  all  except 
keeping  the  feeders  full  —  approximately  30  minutes 
every  9  days.  They  are  definitely  a  time-saver  and 
the  least  troublesome  of  any  feeder  I  have  used.  There's 
no  cause  to  get  in  and  scoop  the  feed  back  as  it  fills 
very  easily  without  much  effort.  The  cattle  very  defin- 
itely eat  more  because  the  feed  in  the  trough  is  fresher 
and  cleaner.  The  trough  is  practically  waste-free.  We 
made  $26.18  profit  per  head  recently  on  66  of  these 
steers  after  hauling  and  selling  commission.  Here  are 
the  figures: 


66  steers,  avg.  starting  weight   572 

66  steers,  avg.  finish  weight   886 

66  steers,  avg.  gain   314 

Pounds  of  feed  per  100  lb.  gain   735 

Feed  cost  per  1  00  lb.  gain  $1  4.70 

Original  cost  per  CWT   21.65 

Selling  price   22.50 

Profit  per  head  on  gain  in  price   4.86 

Profit  per  head  on  feed  grain   24.49 

Less  selling  commission  and 

hauling  (per  head)   3.1  7 

Total  profit  per  head  after  hauling 

and  selling  commission   26.18 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

You  can  save  over  1  00  hours  of  labor  a  year  with  Brower's 
practical  and  efficient  self-feeder  .  .  .  cut  down  feed 
bills,  too!  Specially  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant 
but  small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and  more 
palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster,  more  prof- 
itable gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the  clock  — 
cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  the  time.  Even  timid 
animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't  been 
worked  over.  Built  of  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  to  give 
1  5  to  20  years  of  service.  Ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


TWO  SIZES 


i  BROWER 
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Large  feeder  holds  250 
bushels;  feeds  100  cattle  for 
a  week  on  one  filling.  Small 
feeder,  125  bushel  capacity, 
does  it  for  50  head. 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

Q  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder       O  Brower  Hog  Equipment 

□  Calf  Creep  Feeder  □  Brower   Poultry  Equipment 


Street  or  R  F.D. 
Town  


.  Stale- 


PRICED  LOW— ASK  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 
ROWER  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  2390,  Quincy,  Illinois 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CALVES 

•  25  Bull  and  sleer  calves  52,375.00 

•  One  bull  and  24  heifer  calves  $2,450 
Don't   miss  this   opportunity   for   fast  summer 
gains.   All  calves  sired   by   performance  tested 
bulls.   Accredited.   Delivered   free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 
Lynnwood  Road.  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  WA  9-8881 
Member  A.  P.  H.  A. 


NEEDLECRAFT  BOOK  of  100  designs 
is  the  only  full-color  catalog  of  pat- 
terns available  through  the  mail.  Send 
25tf  in  coins  to  National  Live  Stock 
Producer,  268,  Needlecraft  Department, 
P.O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Crib  Plans  FREE 


I 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints  and 
materials  list.  Also  FREE  Elevator 
Catalog  showing  1  0  styles. 
Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Eleva- 
tor*, Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged 
—  no  short  turns  —  wide,  extra- 
heavy  buckets  —  50  bu.  corn  or 
small  grain  In  3  minutes.  Choice 
malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclusive 
new  hoist.  Write  today! 
MEYER  MFG.  CO.      Box  6057     MORTON,  ILL. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


100  gal. 
heavy  duty 

SUMMER 
fountain 


Moll  no 


Visit  your  dealer  today  and  see  this 
feature  packed  fountain.  Positive 
float  valve  type.  Galvanized  steel, 
heavily  beaded  and  reinforced.  Clean- 
out  drain  for  easy  flushing.  Length 
52",  width  33".  bei?ht  33". 
| Fii  Steal  Products.  Inc.,  nl-psi  CoMwater.  Ohio 
Also  distributed  from  plants  at  East 
Konsas  City,  Mo.,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

MEAN  INCREASED  FARM  PROFITS 

Suffolk  ewes  lamb  easily  and  have  a  good 
supply  of  milk.  This  means  your  lambs 
will  grow  faster  and  market  earlier — at 
a  higher  price.  For  free  information  and 
breeder's  list  write 

NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 


How 
Beef  Trends 
Affect  YOU 
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Beef  production,  marketing  and 
consumption  patterns  have  changed 
greatly  within  the  last  decade. 
While  there  is  risk  for  cattlemen 
in  adapting  to  these  changes,  there 
may  be  more  risk  in  not  adapting. 

By  Lcc  Kolmcr 

Iowa  State  University 
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THE  PRODUCTION,  MARKET- 
ing  and  consumption  patterns 
for  beef  have  changed  drasti- 
cally in  the  last  10  years.  How  does 
this  affect  YOU — the  beef  producer 
or  feeder?  Should  you  change  your 
program  to  meet  market  demands 
better?  If  you  do  change  your  pro- 
gram, what  effect  will  this  have  on 
your  total  farm  business?  Will  it  be 
more  profitable  to  change  or  to  con- 
tinue with  your  present  program? 

Your  answers  to  these  questions 
will  be  different  from  those  of  a 
feeder  or  producer  in  another  state, 
county,  or  probably  even  different 
from  your  neighbor's.  But  in  order  to 
come  up  with  the  right  answers,  it 
will  help  you  to  know  what  has  hap- 
pened during  the  last  decade.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  recent 
pattern  will  hold  true  next  year  or  in 
any  particular  year.  However,  the 
trends  of  recent  years  are  likely  to 
continue  so  long  as  the  technical  fac- 
tors (feeding  practices,  improved 
breeding,  heifer  feeding)  and  the 
economic  factors  (corn-cattle  price 
ratio,  shifts  in  market  requirements, 
increased  summer  demand)  continue. 
While  there  is  risk  for  the  cattleman 
in  adapting  to  these  changes,  there 
may  be  more  risk  in  not  adapting. 

Let's  review  the  last  10  years  and 
see  what  implications  the  changing 
consumption,  production  and  market- 
ing trends  hold  for  you.  First,  ex- 
amine the  chart  at  the  top  of  this 
page  which  shows  the  relationship  of 
population  growth  to  total  beef  con- 
sumption. Up  until  the  early  1950's 
total  beef  consumption  and  popula- 
tion growth  moved  together  over 
time.  The  market  for  beef  expanded 
somewhat  more  slowly  than  did  pop- 
ulation. Since  the  early  fifties,  how- 
ever, total  beef  consumption  has  con- 
sistently outpaced  the  increase  in 
population.  At  the  same  time  the 
number  of  cattle  on  farms  during  the 
past  20  years  has  continued  to  in- 
crease at  the  same  rate  as  population 
— a  much  lower  rate  of  expansion 
than  the  increase  in  total  consump- 
tion. 

Beef  Consumption  is  Rising 

Where  then  did  the  supplies  re- 
quired for  the  expanded  consumption 
in  the  1950's  come  from?  Cattle  num- 
bers on  farms,  alone,  will  not  ex- 
plain the  rapid  increase  in  the  amount 
of  beef  and  veal  produced.  We  must 
look  to  such  things  as:  (1)  The  con- 
tinual increase  in  beef  cattle  as  a 
percentage  of  all  cattle  on  farms  since 
1940;  (2)  the  higher  proportion  of 
beef  cows  as  a  percentage  of  beef  cat- 
tle on  farms;  (3)  increased  percent- 
age calf  crop  from  the  cow  herd;  (4) 
increases  of  cattle  slaughter  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  cattle  and  calf  total, 
and  (5)  the  increase  in  the  average 
dressed  weight  of  cattle  slaughtered. 

The  higher  proportion  of  beef  cat- 


tle in  the  national  cattle  herd  results 
in  a  greater  output  per  animal  unit 
primarily  because  beef  cattle  are 
more  efficient  beef  producers  than 
are  dairy  cattle.  The  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  beef  cows  as  a  per  cent 
of  all  beef  cattle  reflects  the  more 
rapid  turnover  and  shorter  feeding 
periods  of  recent  years.  As  the  per- 
centage of  beef  cows  increases  the 
output  of  beef  from  a  given  number 
of  beef  cattle  on  farms  also  increases. 
The  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage calf  crop,  from  about  60%  in 
1950  to  about  70%  in  1960,  is  obvious. 
Also  the  effect  of  an  80-pound  in- 
crease in  the  average  dressed  weight 
of  slaughter  cattle  is  a  substantially 
increased  beef  output  from  the  same 
number  of  animal  units. 

Technology  Boosts  Productivity 

In  addition  to  these  measures  of 
productivity,  the  technology  of  feed- 
ing also  has  contributed  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  national  beef  herd 
and  at  the  same  time  has  changed,  to 
some  extent,  the  nature  of  the  cattle 
cycle.  As  new  feeding  methods  are 
introduced  and  adopted  they  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  feeding  days 
required.  This  tends  to  shorten  the 
cattle  cycle  in  that  producers  are  in 
a  better  position  to  respond  to  price 
shifts  more  quickly  than  was  possible 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  these  new 
feeding  methods.  Also,  increased 
rates  of  feeding,  because  of  the  favor- 
able corn-cattle  price  relationship, 
has  encouraged  increased  use  of  con- 
centrate feeding  and  has  further  re- 
duced the  amount  of  time  required 
for  cattle  feeding  and  finishing.  The 
net  result  is  a  lower  slaughter  age 
for  slaughter  cattle,  a  quicker  turn- 


over of  cattle,  and  a  shorter  time 
span  between  breeding  cows  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  resulting  cattle. 

This  increase  in  the  output  of  beef 
has  not  been  a  smooth  gradual  in- 
crease over  time.  It  has  come  in  a 
series  of  production  cycles  resulting 
from  producers'  response  to  cattle 
prices.  Since  a  minimum  of  three 
years  are  required  from  breeding 
time  to  slaughter  for  a  mature  steer 
and  five  years  from  the  time  herd 
expansion  begins  to  slaughter,  pro- 
ducers cannot  respond  to  increased 
prices  very  quickly.  This  means  that 
cattle  numbers  increase  rather  slow- 
ly at  the  beginning  of  the  build-up  in 
the  cycle  and  as  it  progresses  num- 
bers build  up  more  rapidly  and  prices 
begin  to  decline  from  the  previous 
high  levels. 

This  relatively  long  production  pe- 
riod also  complicates  matters  after 
cattle  numbers  build  up.  Cattle  still 
in  the  "pipeline"  will  continue  to 
come  to  market  in  larger  numbers 
after  prices  have  begun  to  decline 
and  this  continued  supply  pressure 
contributes  substantially  to  further 
decline  in  cattle  prices.  Weather  will 
also  play  an  important  role  in  the 
high  numbers  stage  of  the  cattle  cy- 
cle. If  dry  weather  in  the  range  coun- 
try forces  ranchers  to  cut  back  herd 
numbers  there  will  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  cattle  marketing  in  a 
given  year.  This  also  contributes  to  a 
further  decline  in  cattle  prices. 

While  slaughter  cattle  prices  move 
up  and  down  in  response  to  changes 
in  supply,  the  slaughter  prices  for  all 
grades  do  not  move  up  and  down  in 
the  same  fashion.  The  price  response 
for  different  grades  of  cattle  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  cattle  cycle  is 
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reflected  in  the  change  in  the  price 
differentials  between  grades  of  cat- 
tle. In  a  high  numbers  year  price  dif- 
ferentials between  grades  tends  to 
widen  while  in  a  low  numbers  year 
price  differentials  between  grades 
tends  to  narrow.  This  is  primarily 
the  result  of  the  differences  in  the 
supply  available  for  different  grades 
of  cattle  in  the  two  periods.  Supplies 
of  higher  grades  of  cattle  in  relation 
to  demand  do  not  fluctuate  as  much 
as  do  supplies  of  lower  grades. 

This  occurs  primarily  because  in  a 
high  supply  period  the  greatest  in- 
creases in  supply  come  from  market- 
ings of  lower  grade  grades  of  beef. 
While  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  also 
increases  it  does  not  increase  rapidly 
as  does  the  supply  of  unfinished  cat- 
tle. Conversely  in  low  numbers  pe- 
riods the  supply  of  lower  grades  of 
beef  tends  to  decline  more  rapidly 
than  the  supply  of  fed  beef.  While 
total  supplies  of  beef  are  declining 
the  decline  of  unfinished  beef  is  fur- 
ther accelerated  by  ranchers  holding 
back  breeding  stock  and  not  cutting 
as  rigidly  as  they  do  in  high  numbers 
periods.  Again,  while  fed  beef  sup- 
plies decline  they  do  not  decline  as 
rapidly  as  does  the  supply  of  unfin- 
ished beef. 

Lighter  Weights  in  Demand 

There  have  also  been  substantial 
changes  in  the  seasonal  pattern  of 
marketing  during  the  past  10  years. 
These  changes  have  resulted  from 
shifts  in  the  market  demand  for  dif- 
ferent weights  of  cattle  and  from 
changes  in  the  feeding  methods  em- 
ployed. 

Today's  mass  merchandising  meth- 
ods demand  lighter  weight  cattle, 
"supermarket  beef."  This  demand  is 
concentrated  in  the  900  to  1,200-pound 
weight  range  as  compared  to  the 
1,100  to  1,400-pound  market  require- 
ments of  previous  years.  Cattle  feed- 
ers have  shifted  their  feeding  pat- 
terns from  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds  to  yearlings  and  calves.  Very  few 
two-year-old  steers  are  being  fed  at 
the  present  time.  A  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  cattle  on  feed  are  calves 
as  compared  to  the  1930  to  1950  pe- 
riod. This  has  been  partly  in  response 
to  shifts  in  the  cattle-corn  price  ratio 
which  made  increased  grain  feeding 
relatively  attractive.  It  has  also  been 
partly  a  response  to  the  market  re- 
quirements for  lighter  weights  of  fin- 
ished cattle. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  had  an 
increase  in  heifer  feeding.  This  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  national  beef  cattle 
herd  and  has  also  resulted  in  a  shift 
in  the  seasonal  marketing  pattern. 
Since  heifers  are  usually  marketed  at 
lighter  weights  they  tend  to  come 
into  the  market  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  chart  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 


Live  Stock 

And  Crop  Report 

Live  stock  men  in  the  drouth-stricken 
Northern  Great  Plains  and  Southwest  are  being 

hurt  by  short  feed  and  water  supplies. 
Conditions  in  the  Midwest,  Central  and  Southern 
Great  Plains,  and  in  the  South  and  East, 
are  generally  favorable.  For  more  on 
this  see  Kramer  and  Ferris  report,  page  6. 


Br  Field  Editors 


WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Oklahoma  City:  Normal  supply 
of  cattle — some  early  calves — coming 
to  market.  Mostly  $27  to  $29  on  steers; 
$24  to  $25  on  heifers  weighing  under 
450  pounds.  No  calf  contracts;  pro- 
ducers wanting  to  contract  but  not 
at  offered  prices.  Fair  demand  from 
Corn  Belt  feeders — mostly  direct  to 
producers.  No  demand  from  West 
Coast  feeders.  Good  local  demand  for 
feeders.  All  crops  look  exceptionally 
good.  Abundance  of  grass.  Live  stock 
in  good  condition — no  thin  cattle. 

Billings,  Mont.:  To  Corn  Belt 
feeders:  We  have  moved  some  year- 
ling steers  at  $23.50  to  $24  weighing 
in  the  600  pound  range.  Heifers 
weighing  around  500  to  550  pounds  at 
$24.50  to  $25.50.  Cows  and  calves 
largely  $200  to  $240  for  young  cows 
and  $180  to  $200  for  older  cows.  Feed 
conditions  vary  from  poor  to  good. 
The  eastern  and  northern  areas  of 
Montana  are  the  poorest  and  stock 
water  is  very  short  in  parts  of  these 
areas.  Live  stock  fair  to  good. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Artesia,  Calif.:  Feed  lots:  1  to 
1%%  over  last  year  with  no  burden- 
some numbers  of  cattle  ready  to  go. 
Few  cattle  on  high  country  and  only 
irrigated  pastures  in  use.  Fair  demand 
for  feeder  cattle  with  buyers  price- 
minded  with  advance  in  feed  costs. 
Some  fall  contracting  being  done. 
Market  prices:  Steers,  $24  for  Choice 
lightweights  undtr  1,000  pounds. 
Choice  heifers  under  900  pounds  $23. 
Top  on  fat  lambs  recently  $17.  Driest 
year  in  82  years  of  record;  total  for 
last  three  years  is  only  19  inches! 

Visalia,  Calif.:  About  the  same 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  this  area 
as  a  year  ago  and  there  are  only 
slightly  more  for  the  state.  Good  and 
Choice  fat  steers  are  bringing  $22  to 
$24;  same  quality  heifers  $21  to  $23. 
Good  and  Choice  stock  steer  calves 
over  400  pounds  $24  to  $26;  same  type 
heifers  $22  to  $24.  Demand  for  feed- 
ers has  picked  up  recently  in  spite 
of  sagging  fat  market:  approximate- 
ly 9,000  cattle  and  calves  had  been 
contracted  by  early  July  for  October 
and  November  delivery.  Yearling 
steers  are  around  $21.50;  heifers 


$19.50;  steer  calves  $24.50  and  heifer 
calves  $22.50. 

Water  shortages  are  developing 
both  for  irrigation  and  stock.  Several 
farmers  have  reported  wells  going 
dry;  water  tables  going  much  lower. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Expect  the  excess  number 
of  cattle  in  feedlots  to  be  sold  off  by 
about  the  time  of  this  publication. 
The  market  should  be  in  better  posi- 
tion the  balance  of  the  year  because 
feedlot  replacements  have  been  be- 
low normal.  Price  recovery  finally 
got  around  to  sheep  but  demand  for 
feeders  or  breeding  ewes  is  light. 
Corn  Belt  feeders  are  talking  lower 
prices  on  replacement  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  receipts  of  both  will  have 
to  expand  before  the  true  test  can 
come.  Most  corn  looks  good  but  some 
fields  went  into  milo  because  corn 
shouldn't  be  planted  due  to  the  late 
season  and  wet  fields. 

S.  St.  Joseph:  Five  per  cent  fewer 
cattle  on  feed  than  a  month  ago;  2  to 
4%  more  hogs  and  about  the  same 
number  of  lambs  on  feed.  Demand  for 
feeder  cattle  is  good  but  the  supply 
is  rather  limited  on  this  market  due 
to  plenty  of  good  pasture,  and  buyers 
are  resisting  prices.  Demand  for 
lightweight  cattle  is  good  also,  but 
supply  of  light  cattle  on  this  market 
is  limited,  other  than  to  southern- 
type  cattle.  Good  demand  for  feeder 
lambs;  breeding  ewes  slow. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Choice  yearling 
steers  under  1,050  pounds  on  feed  are 
rather  scarce.  Fed  heifers  also  rather 
scarce.  Estimate  cattle  on  feed  down 
about  5  from  a  year  ago.  Spring  pig 
crop  estimated  2%  above  last  year. 
Estimated  number  of  sows  to  farrow 
this  fall  3%  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Feeder  cattle  demand  slow,  prices 
slightly  lower.  Stocker  and  feeder 
movement  to  Indiana  the  first  five 
months  of  1961  was  down  23,000  from 
last  year.  Considering  number  of 
farms  signed  up  in  Feed  Grain  Pro- 
gram the  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
will  drag  for  several  months.  Demand 
for  feeder  lambs  slow  and  no  indica- 
tion of  much  improvement  in  the 
next  month. 


CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Nat'l  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Last 
year's  steer  calves  now  moving  out 
of  feedlots  to  market;  remainder  of 
the  supply  of  fed  heifers  will  be  com- 
ing to  market  over  the  next  30  days. 
Hogs  are  being  well  topped  out  as 
feeders  don't  have  much  confidence 
in  current  prices. 

Some  slowing  up  in  demand  for 
fleshy  feeders  as  fat  cattle  market 
has  been  so  slow.  Price  on  these  is 
barely  steady  to  slightly  lower  than 
a  month  ago.  Some  question  in  farm- 
ers' minds  about  the  wisdom  of  buy- 
ing calves  this  fall  at  same  or  higher 
prices  than  a  year  ago  in  face  of  pres- 
ent fat  cattle  market.  This  may  re- 
sult in  some  delay  in  buying  calves 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fall  season. 
Corn  looks  to  be  about  two  weeks 
behind  normal.  Looks  like  another 
good  hay  crop;  quality  should  be 
quite  good.  Pastures  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Chicago:  Cattle  on  feed  around  5% 
more  than  a  year  ago.  From  3  to  5% 
increase  in  hogs.  Lamb  production 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Supplies 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  light; 
demand  fair.  Many  cattle  feeders  in- 
terested in  replacing  cattle  but  at 
lower  price  levels.  Progress  of  corn 
a  little  behind  normal,  due  to  periods 
of  unseasonably  cold  weather.  How- 
ever, prospects  look  good.  Soybean 
prospects  above  average  as  are  oats. 
Good  hay  crop. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Nashville:  Good  and  Choice  light- 
weight feeder  steer  calves  moving  at 
$22  to  $25  but  supply  very  short. 
Good  and  Choice  yearling  steers  from 
$21  to  $24;  also  in  short  supply.  Good 
and  Choice  2-year-olds  $20  to  $22  but 
few  of  them.  Heifer  calves  selling 
mostly  $21  and  down;  yearling  heif- 
ers Good  and  Choice  $19  and  down. 

Jackson,  Miss.:  Demand  for  heavy 
feeder  calves  and  light  yearlings  re- 
mains fairly  good.  Good  to  Choice 
heavy  steer  calves  $24  to  $26.50.  Light 
steer  calves  of  comparable  quality 
mainly  $25  to  $28.  Light  yearlings, 
Good  to  Choice,  mostly  bringing 
$21.50  to  $23.50.  Heavy  feeders  $19  to 
$21.50.  Medium  heavy  steers  to  $19. 


■ 


Price  Break 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 

few  days  later  I  made  another  swing 
through  the  bluestem  country  to  find 
out.  The  answers  I  got  boiled  down 
to  this:  A  very  large  percentage  of 
those  who  had  wintered  cattle  on 
dry  feed  had  tried  to  sell  to  feeders. 
But  they  had  bumped  into  one  of  the 
biggest  droves  of  wheat  pasture  cat- 
tle that  ever  moved  out  of  the  big  5- 
state  winter  wheat  country. 

There  were  more  cattle  than  Corn 
Belt  feeders  needed.  Wheat  pastured 
cattle  are  well  liked,  and  they  were 
offered  first.  They  filled  the  lots. 
Owners  of  cattle  that  had  been  win- 
tered on  dry  grass,  hay,  silage  and 
protein  supplement  had  to  find  an 
alternative.  They  had  to  go  to  sum- 
mer grass. 

Not  all  the  wheat  cattle  found  a 
home  in  fattening  lots.  There  were 
too  many  of  them  this  time. 

Some  owners  who  had  hoped  feed- 
ers would  want  their  cattle  believe 
that  buying  stopped  when  fat  cattle 
prices  started  to  decline.  Available 
data  indicates  that  didn't  occur.  Sales 
to  the  Corn  Belt  remained  high.  Re- 
ceipts in  eight  selected  Corn  Belt 
states  were  30%  higher  in  March  and 
26%  higher  in  April  than  in  the  same 
months  a  year  earlier. 

When  word  went  out  in  early  April 
that  some  bluestem  pastures  would 
go  a-begging,  some  cattle  owners  in 
southern  areas  decided  that  this 
would  be  a  year  to  contract  grass  late 
and  get  it  at  a  bargain.  Two  Texans 
with  grass  to  carry  their  1,700  year- 
ling steers  only  to  June  10  sought 
Flint  Hills  grass  a  little  before  mid- 
May.  When  they  failed  to  find  it,  they 
tried  the  Nebraska  Sandhills.  They 
couldn't  place  their  cattle  there, 
either.  Nor  in  less  favored  regions  in 
Kansas. 

They  made  a  contract  to  have  their 
steers  grain-fed  in  a  commercial  lot. 
Most  of  the  cattle  fed  in  California 
are  finished  in  commercial  feedlots 
that  charge  the  steer  owner  for  the 
feed  they  eat,  plus  5  to  7%  cents  a 
head  daily  for  labor  and  yardage.  It 
is  probable  that  many  of  the  cattle 
that  went  on  feed  in  California  in 
March  and  April  were  wheat  pasture 
cattle  owned  by  the  men  who  grazed 
them.  Some  wheat  cattle  began  mov- 
ing to  lots  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
about  February  1. 

I  was  chatting  with  a  man  who 
manages  pastures  in  the  bluestem 
country  for  absentee  owners.  "How 
do  you  account  for  all  the  cattle  that 
are  seeking  grass  this  spring?"  I 
asked. 

"Man,"  he  said,  "that's  an  easy 
question  to  answer.  We've  had  them 
all  the  time.  But  a  million  head  of 
them  have  been  in  hiding  out  in  the 
wheat  country.  A  lot  of  people  had 
forgotten  that  they  would  be  moving 
to  feedlots  this  spring.  When  they  did 
move,  a  lot  of  other  cattle  had  to  find 
some  other  place  to  go.  These  others 
are  what  filled  up  our  pastures." 


"Just  wait  until  you  see  the  bargain  I 
got  on  meat  today!" 


On  a  pound-f or-pound,  weighed-in  dry  matter  basis . . . 


1ARVESTORE 
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corn  silage 


Another  example  of  HARVESTORE 


© 


PUSH  BUTTON@  PROFITS 


lere's  one,  proven  method  of  increasing 
estock  numbers  on  the  same  acres  with 
Is  labor  and  lower  production  costs, 
id  that's  the  HARVESTORE  feed 
ocessing  system  with  its  exclusive  com- 
lation  of  "oxygen-free"  sealed  storage 
d  mechanical  bottom  unloading. 
"Oxygen-free"  storage  lets  you  em- 
)y  labor-saving,  crop-harvesting  meth- 
s  and  reduce  spoilage  to  make  most 
ofitable  use  of  your  crops.  Bottom  un- 


loading brings  push  button  mechanization 
to  feed  handling  operations,  letting  you 
make  most  efficient  use  of  your  time. 
That's  why  Push  Button  Profits  describes 
the  advantages  you  can  achieve  with  a 
HARVESTORE. 

With  a  HARVESTORE  feed  processing 
system,  you  can  harvest  any  forage  or 
grain  crop  at  peak  nutritional  value  and 
keep  it  that  way  until  fed.  And  you  can 
fill-in  or  feed-out  at  any  time.  This  true, 


"live  storage"  makes  it  possible  to  more 
than  double  the  tonnage  you  can  store. 
The  payoff:  a  highly  flexible  feeding  op- 
eration, more  and  more  powerful  feed, 
larger  gains  with  lower  feed  costs. 

The  Little  brothers  achieved  these 
advantages  with  HARVESTORE  corn 
silage  and  high  moisture  corn.  Their 
experience  is  another  example  of 
HARVESTORE  Push  Button  Profits  as 
compared  to  conventional  storage. 
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produced  42%  more  beef  than 
corn  silage  from  a  conventional  silo 

On-the-farm  test  shows  that  "invisible  loss"  claimed  28% 

of  the  silage  stored  in  a  silo 


The  Little  brothers,  Richard  and  Gerald,  owners 
o(  a  500- head  beel  operation  near  Lowell,  Indiana. 


Last  fall,  Richard  and  Gerald  Little  began  an  un- 
usual feeding  test  on  their  Lowell,  Indiana,  farm. 
They  weighed-in  fillings  of  corn  silage  from  the  same 
field  for  both  a  HARVESTORE  and  a  conventional 
upright  silo.  Then,  for  112  days,  they  fed  silage  from 
each  structure  to  separate  lots  of  beef  cattle.  The 
result:  on  a  dry-matter  basis,  corn  silage  stored  in 
the  HARVESTORE  produced  42%  more  beef  than 
silage  stored  in  the  silo. 


20  tons  of  corn  silage  disappeared  from  the  silo 


Results  of  112-day  Feeding  Test 

HARVESTORE  vs  Upright  Silo 

HARVESTORE 

UPRIGHT 
Conventional 

Silo 

Avg.  original  wt.,  lbs. 

682.0 

710.0 

Avg.  wt.,  after  112  days,  lbs. 

981.6 

989.6 

Avg.  total  gain,  lbs. 

299.6 

279.6 

Avg.  daily  gain,  lbs. 

2.67 

2.48 

Avg.  daily  ration,  lbs 

Corn  silage 

19.7* 

28.0 

H.M.  ground  ear  corn 

13.2«» 

13.2** 

55%  protein  supplement 

1.0 

1.0 

Feed  cost  per  cwt.  gain 

$12.97 

$15.77 

Return  over  feed  cost 

Per  cwt  @  $25  cwt.  market 

12.03 

9.23 

Per  head  @  $25  cwt.  market 

36.04 

25.80 

No.  of  animals  fed  per  acre 

3.22 

3.09 

Beef  produced  per  acre,  lbs. 

964.7 

863.96 

Beef  value  per  acre  @  $25  cwt. 

$241.17 

$215.99 

The  chief  reason  for  the  silo's  poor 
showing  was  its  high  "invisible  loss" 
of  stored  material.  Of  70.4  tons  weighed 
into  the  silo,  only  50.4  tons  were 
weighed  out  and  fed.  Because  the  silo 
was  not  a  true  sealed  structure  with  a 
breather  system,  the  corn  silage  was 
exposed  to  oxygen.  So  20  tons  or  28% 
actually  disappeared  from  mild  heat 
caused  by  exposure  to  air.  Storage  loss  in 
the  HARVESTORE  was  insignificant. 


Suppose  the  Little  brothers  had  filled 
a  20  x  50  foot  conventional  silo  to  its 
full  capacity  of  approximately  360  tons 
— then  the  invisible  storage  loss  could 
have  been  100.8  tons.  On  the  basis  that 
15.3  pounds  of  corn  silage  stored  in  the 
Little  brothers  silo  produced  one  pound 
of  beef,  then  the  total  loss  in  a  20  x  50 
foot  conventional  silo  would  have  been 
13,165  pounds  of  beef.  At  256  per  pound, 
that's  $3,291.00  lost  from  one  filling. 


7%  higher  daily  gain  with  20%  lower  feed  cost 


Besides  maintaining  tonnage  in  stor- 
age, the  HARVESTORE  out-produced 
the  silo  on  four  other  important  counts. 
Average  daily  gain  was  over  7%  higher. 
Feed  cost  per  cwt.  gain  was  20%  lower. 
Return  over  feed  cost  was  $10.24  per 
head  greater.  And  beef  value  per  acre 
was  $25.18  greater.  Details  and  cost 
computations  for  the  test  are  shown  in 
the  chart  at  right. 


The  Little  brothers'  test  proves  what 
thousands  of  HARVESTORE  farmers 
have  known  for  some  time:  corn  silage, 
as  well  as  grass  used  as  haylage,  can  be 
more  fully  and  profitably  utilized  in  a 
HARVESTORE.  Find  out  how  you 
can  achieve  the  profitable,  cost-saving 
advantages  of  HARVESTORE  "oxy- 
gen-free" storage  on  your  farm.  Return 
the  coupon  for  full  details. 


Thorough  cost  analysis  was  computed  as  follows:  (1)  Corn 
silage— Bu.  per  A  x  price  per  bu.  +($3.00  x  tons  per  A)  4-  tons 
per  A  =  price  per  ton.  (HARVESTORE— 9.23  tons  per  A. 
$13.30  per  ton;  upright— 15  tons  per  A,  $9.35  per  ton.)  (2) 
Ground  ear  corn— $1.00  per  bu.,  95  bu.  yield  per  A.  (3)  Sup- 
plement—$1 10  per  ton.  "Less  silage  fed  from  HARVESTORE 
to  compensate  for  lower  moisture  content  so  as  to  keep  the 
test  on  a  dry  matter  basis.  **Both  lots  fed  HARVESTORE 
high  moisture  ground  ear  corn. 


 'qDDq. 


Designed  for  easy  expansion:  HARVESTORE  feedlot 
planning  service  helped  the  Little  brothers  design  their 
mechanized  feeding  system  (solid  lines)  around  existing 
buildings.  Following  this  design,  the  system  may  be  easily 
expanded  (dotted  lines). 


A.  O.  SMITH 


HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC 


KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 

A.  O.  Smith  International  S.  A..  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


START  YOUR  HARVESTORE  PROGRAM  NOW 

Oon't  let  financing  hold  up  your  starting  a  HARVESTORE 
program  for  increased  profits.  If  local  financing  Is 
unavailable,  your  HARVESTORE  dealer  will  be  Jiim 
happy  to  present  the  A.  O.  Smith 

HARVESTORE  Purchase  Plan. 
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A.  O.  Smith  HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC.  H-177 
Dept.  NLP-81,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  following  materials  without  charge: 

□  Complete  Report  of  the  Little  brothers  "On-the-Farm"  Test  □  Glass  Lined  Gold  Mine 

□  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book  □  Harvestore  Feedlot  Plan  Book 

□  Don't  Limit  Yourself  to  One  Crop  Storage  □  High  Moisture  Corn  Bulletin 


_RFD_ 
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Cattle 


Face  Fly  Menace  Grows 

The  face  fly  is  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  promises  to  become  the  No. 
1  insect  problem  on  beef  and  dairy 
animals  in  the  Northeast,  according 
to  Elton  J.  Hansens,  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station  entomologist.  The 
problem  is  also  growing  in  the  Mid- 
west, says  Steve  Moore,  entomologist 
for  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey. 

These  flies  are  so  named  because 
they  cluster  on  the  faces  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  open-faced  sheep.  They 
feed  on  eye  and  nose  secretions,  and 
are  suspected  as  spreaders  of  pink 
eye.  Annoyance  caused  by  the  flies 
causes  animals  to  lose  weight  and 
drop  off  in  milk  production. 

Many  poisons  have  been  used,  but 
the  most  effective  seems  to  be  a  mix- 
ture containing  corn  syrup,  water  and 
0.2%  of  the  insecticide  DDVP.  This 
bait  should  be  painted  on  the  heads 
of  dairy  cattle  and  horses  with  a 
single  stroke  of  a  one-inch  paint 
brush  daily  for  two  weeks  and  then 
as  needed.  For  beef  cattle,  a  5%  toxa- 
phene  solution  in  oil  used  in  a  back- 
rubber  which  has  flaps  for  animals 
to  rub  their  faces  against  seems  to 
be  the  best  control  measure.  Make 
sure  the  toxaphene  is  of  the  type 
formulated  for  live  stock  use.  An- 
other solution  is  made  of  1  quart  of 
45%  toxaphene  in  2V2  gallons  of 
water,  used  in  the  backrubber. 

Pellets  Show  Advantages 

Three  pounds  of  hay  pellets  added 
to  typical  winter  rations  for  growing 
calves  gave  about  50%  more  value 
than  would  be  expected  from  long 
baled  hay  of  the  same  quality,  ac- 
cording to  research  directed  by  Prof. 
John  Miller,  Cornell  University,  over 
a  three-year  period. 

Hay  pellets  were  also  fed  to  year- 
ling steers  fattened  on  pasture.  It  was 
found  that  pellets  made  from  alfalfa 
and  orchard  grass  could  replace  half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  ground  corn 
without  reducing  gains  appreciably. 
However,  since  steers  fed  hay  pel- 
lets eat  more  of  them  and  fatten  less 
than  steers  fed  ground  corn  alone, 
Miller  said  that  the  pellets  were  ac- 
tually worth  about  75%  as  much  as 
the  ground  corn.  Miller  cited  the  ease 
of  handling  and  storage  of  pellets  as 
contrasted  with  long  hay  as  a  dis- 
tinct advantage. 

Does  Creep  Feeding  Pay? 

A  check  of  records  on  105  creep- 
fed  calves  in  a  three-year  period  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  Experi- 
ment Station  showed  the  creep-fed 
animals  gained  only  13  pounds  more 
per  head  per  season  than  the  non- 
creep  fed  calves. 

"If  these  seasonal  gains  were  worth 
25^  a  pound,  the  creep-fed  calves 
would  be  worth  $3.25  a  head  more," 
says  researcher  Neil  Bradley.  "But 
each  calf  ate  523  pounds  of  creep  feed 
valued  at  2.50  a  pound.  This  means 
the  feed  cost  $12.79  a  head.  If  the  in- 
creased gain  from  creep-feeding  was 
only  $3.25  per  calf  and  the  feed  cost 
was  $12.79,  the  practice  was  a  losing 
proposition  of  $9.54  a  calf."  Bradley's 
summation:  "There  are  undoubtedly 
situations  where  creep-feeding  is  de- 
sirable. However,  if  adequate  grass 
is  available  and  if  cows  are  reason- 
ably good  milkers,  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
profitable.  Farmers  should  be  aware 
of  the  cost  of  creep  feeding." 

Cattle  Boost  Arizona  Economy 

Cattle  feeding  has  become  Ari- 
zona's second  largest  (after  cotton) 
agricultural  enterprise  —  amounting 
to  $113,250,000  last  year.  Sixteen 
years  ago  Arizona  had  only  38,000 
head  of  cattle  on  feed;  last  year  there 
were  298,000.  But  the  state  has  only 
321,000  beef  cows  two  years  old  and 


over,  compared  to  405,000  in  1952. 
There  were  205  feedlots  in  Arizona 
last  year  with  a  total  capacity  of 
320,000  head.  And  feedlot  size  is  in- 
creasing. A  300-head  cattle  ranch  will 
have  a  sale  value  of  from  $150,000  to 
$300,000  and  will  have  a  cattle  inven- 
tory of  nearly  $50,000  at  any  time. 
An  average  commercial  feedlot  will 
have  a  capacity  of  about  2,000  head, 
an  investment  of  about  $100,000  in 
land  and  facilities,  and  a  cattle  in- 
ventory of  more  than  $200,000. 

In  addition  to  the  income  generated 
by  live  stock  operations  themselves, 
the  cattle  feeding  industry  is  the 
major  market  for  Arizona's  feed 
grains,  hay,  and  cottonseed  meal. 


Sheep 


"I  suppose  this  is  going  to  be  another 
one  of  your  cock  and  bull  stories." 


Keep  Breeding  Ewes  Off  Pasture 

Keep  breeding  ewes  off  legume 
pasture  at  least  two  weeks  before 
breeding  starts  and  during  the  breed- 
ing season  and  they  will  provide  you 
with  a  more  uniform  crop  of  lambs  in 
an  earlier  and  shorter  lambing 
period.  Breeding  during  September 
will  bring  February  lambs  which 
should  be  ready  for  market-topping 
prices  in  June. 

Breeding  efficiency  is  also  im- 
proved if  both  rams  and  ewes  are 
freed  of  parasites  before  breeding 
starts.  About  10  days  before  breed- 
ing starts,  "flush"  the  ewes  with  a 
daily  feed  of  one-half  pound  of  oats 
per  head  daily.  Use  this  flushing  ra- 


How  to  put  more  beef 
on  every  head... 

inter 


(  and  do  it  on  less  feed  ) 


Sound  feedlot  management  has  been  quick  to  recognize 
the  Stran-Master  shelter  system  as  one  of  the  keys  to 
bigger  profits.  In  fact,  it  can  be  as  important  as  forage- 
grain  programs,  cattle-feed  additives  and  other  advances 
in  modern  beef  production.  The  reason  is  that  adequate 
shelter  protects  animals  against  cold  and  heat  extremes, 


TOO  COLO  OPTIMUM 

PRODUCTION  RATE 
HIGH 
COST 
ZONE 

j 

FEED  USED  PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION 


TOO  HOT 


HIGH 
COST 
ZONE 


30*  40" 


50°    60"     70"  8C 
AIR  TEMPERATURE 


90"  100° 


crowding,  disease  and  muddy  conditions.  And  whenever  ,j 
these  conditions  exist  on  feedlots,  production  declines,  i 
costs  go  up  and  profits  take  a  beating,  too.  These  are  the  1 
reasons  why  cattlemen  can  lose  money  even  in  times  of  J 
good  prices,  can  really  go  in  the  red  when  offerings  are  slim.  I 

SOLUTION:  A  STRAN-MASTER  BEEF  SETUP 

Here's  a  typical  beef  production  setup  for  self-unload-  I 
ing  wagon  feeding  that  can  increase  gains,  cut  feed  costs  1 
and  labor,  too.  It's  a  Stran-Steel  solution  for  a  feedlot  I 
that  feeds  out  450  steers  at  one  time.  It  offers  a  32'  x  36'  I 
entrance  house  approaching  the  feedlot,  plus  two  160'  1 
wings  on  the  north  and  west  sides.  This  provides  ex- 1 
cellent  protection  against  prevailing  winter  winds  to  I 
prevent  steers  from  wasting  feed  just  to  keep  warm.  In| 
summer,  the  heat-reflecting  white  Stran-Satin  roof  keeps  1 
livestock  more  comfortable  to  increase  feed  intake  and  I 
weight  gains.  In  fact,  university  studies  show  that  shaded  1 
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tion  until  all  ewes  are  bred.  Shearing 
tags  and  excess  wool  from  the  ewe's 
hindquarters  results  in  more  effec- 
tive breeding. 

Paint  the  ram's  brisket  each  night 
during  the  breeding  season  using  a 
colored  pigment  mixed  in  lightweight 
grease.  This  pigment  rubs  off  on  the 
rumps  of  bred  ewes  making  it  easier 
for  you  to  keep  breeding  records.  You 
need  one  mature  ram  for  each  35  to 
40  ewes  if  you  leave  him  in  the  flock 
by  day  and  night.  However,  if  you 
turn  him  in  with  the  flock  only  at 
night,  one  ram  can  handle  50  to  60 
ewes.  A  ram  lamb  should  never  be 
given  more  than  20  ewes  to  breed  in 
a  season. 


Increase  Sheep  Gross  50% 

The  average  Illinois  sheep  flock  re- 
turned a  gross  income  of  $24  per  ewe 
in  1960,  but  some  sheep  growers  re- 
ceived more  than  $35  per  ewe,  re- 
ports G.  R.  Carlisle,  sheep  specialist, 
University  of  Illinois.  The  study  of 
345  Illinois  sheep  flocks  revealed  the 
average  ewe  produced  91  lbs.  of  lamb 
and  8%  lbs.  of  wool. 

High-income  flocks,  however,  pro- 
duced 125  lbs.  of  lamb  and  11  lbs.  of 
wool.  Farmers  in  high-income  flocks 
received  about  $2  per  cwt.  more  when 
they  sold  their  lambs.  This  combina- 
tion of  one-third  more  lamb;  2  lbs. 
more  wool,  and  a  higher  price  for 
marketed  lambs  added  up  to  a  50% 
larger  gross  income  for  the  state's  top 
sheep  producers.  Here's  what  top- 
notch  management  can  do  for  you! 


Hogs 


Crossbreds  are  Heavier 

Crossbreeding  produces  more  and 
heavier  pigs  according  to  A.  H.  Jen- 
sen, professor  of  animal  science,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Crossbred  litters 
usually  weigh  more  at  weaning  time 
and  reach  market  weight  sooner.  On 
the  average,  crossbred  sows  farrow 
and  raise  larger  litters. 

One  of  the  most  practical  methods 
of  crossbreeding  to  produce  market 
hogs  is  to  use  boars  of  three  different 
breeds.  Here's  one  example  of  a  rota- 
tional crossbreeding  program.  First 
Rotation:  First  Cross;  Sow  X  York- 
shire boar;  Second  Cross:  Gilt  from 
first  cross  X  Duroc  boar.  Third  Cross: 
Gilt  from  second  cross  X  Hampshire 


"They're  meat-type  hogs,  alright!' 


:attle  can  bring  as  much  as  $5  more  per  head  in  a  nor- 
mal season.  The  entrance  house  and  door  are  high 
enough  to  allow  auger  feed  wagons  and  livestock  trucks 
o  pass  through  with  ease.  Wings  are  24'  deep,  giving 
;teers  plenty  of  resting  space— especially  important  for 
eeder  calves  and  yearlings  fresh  off  the  open  range.  And 
he  side  wings  can  be  easily  extended  lor  future  expan- 
•ion.  Inside  the  lot,  feed  bunks  are  completely  accessible 
o  mechanized  type  feed  wagons.  And  this  Stran-Master 
-ystem  is  easily  adaptable  to  fixed  auger  feeding,  too. 
The  results?  With  good  management,  this  minimum- 
tress  fcedlot  requires  fewer  man-days  of  work  to  finish 
our  herds  for  market.  You  get  more  uniform  lots  of 
inimals,  more  attractive  prices,  better  profits. 

VRE  STRAN-STEEL  BUILDINGS  EXPENSIVE? 

Uran-Master  prices  are  surprisingly  low  in  relation  to 
>roduction  costs.  The  feedlot  shown  here  priced  out 
bout  10-12%  of  unit  production  costs  per  hundrcd- 
veight— a  small  amount.  And  that  includes  the  build- 
ng,  erection,  all  equipment,  utilities,  depreciation, 
yaxes  and  insurance.  Your  local  Stran-Steel  dealer  can 
,ive  you  cost  details  for  your  needs.  Through  his  Per- 
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sonalized  Building  Service,  he  can  plan,  build,  equip, 
even  finance  your  purchase— for  just  25%  down  and  five 
years  on  the  balance.  You'll  get  a  choice  of  10  Stran-Satin 
colors  that  beautify  and  protect  your  building.  And 
your  Stran-Steel  dealer  can  have  it  up  and  earning  in 
a  matter  of  weeks.  Call  him  soon  or  mail  the  coupon. 


I 


Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  NLP-25 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Send  the  new  Stran-Master  catalog  and  information  on  Stran-Satin  Color.  I'm  inter- 
ested in  a  building  approximately  ft.  x    ft.  to  be  used  mainly  for 


Name  □  Student 

Address  

City,  State  County  

STRAN-STEEL   Is  a  division  of   NATIONAL.   STEEL  CORPORATION 


boar.  Second  Rotation:  Gilt  from 
third  cross  X  Yorkshire  boar.  Con- 
tinue as  in  first  rotation. 

Selecting  gilts  and  sows  to  keep  in 
the  breeding  herd  is  important.  Se- 
lect breeds  for  rotational  breeding 
according  to  availability  of  tested 
boars  and  your  knowledge  of  how 
the  various  crosses  perform.  If  you 
have  had  no  experience  with  cross- 
breeding, remember  purebreds  that 
perform  well  generally  produce  the 
best  crossbreds. 

Make  Hogs  Comfortable 

Hogs  need  creature  comforts  dur- 
ing midsummer  such  as  ventilation  in 
barns  and  sheds,  shades  in  hot  weath- 
er, fly  and  parasite  control,  as  well 
as  ready  access  to  salt  and  water.  All 
paid  big  dividends  in  tests  at  Louisi- 
ana State  University. 

Hogs  in  dry  lot  gained  1.45  lbs. 
daily.  When  a  sanitary  hog  wallow 
was  added,  gains  went  up  to  1.80  lbs. 
daily.  When  hogs  had  access  to  a 
clean  earth  wallow,  gains  increased 
to  1.85  lbs.  daily.  Feed  required  per 
100  lbs.  gain  was  386  lbs.  in  dry  lot; 
351  lbs.  with  sanitary  wallow,  and 
369  lbs.  with  earth  wallow. 

Salt  Saves  213  lbs.  Feed 

Each  pound  of  salt  actually  saved 
213  lbs.  of  feed  in  Iowa  feeding  tests. 
In  feeding  identical  rations  to  two 
comparable  lots  of  pigs — one  lot  with 
Vz%  salt  mixed  in  rations;  the  other 
lot  got  no  salt — the  researchers  found 
that  salt  supplemented  pigs  needed 
400  lbs.  feed  for  every  100  lbs.  gain. 
That  ration  included  2  lbs.  of  salt. 

Pigs  that  were  fed  no  salt  required 
824  lbs.  of  feed  for  each  100  lbs.  gain. 
The  difference  between  824  and  398 
lbs.  is  426  lbs.— the  amount  of  feed 
saved  by  pigs  receiving  2  lbs.  of  salt 
in  their  ration.  Thus,  each  pound  of 
salt  actually  saved  213  lbs.  of  feed. 
One  pound  of  salt  cost  iy20  saving  213 
lbs.  of  feed  at  $4  per  cwt.  was  worth 
$8.52. 

Keep  Your  Boars  Lean 

Restricted  feeding  of  boars  did  not 
hamper  their  fertility  in  tests  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  Two  sets 
of  Hampshire  boars — fed  respectively 
at  70%  and  50%  of  recommended 
feed  levels — were  used  for  test  mat- 
ing. 

The  70%  group  settled  88%  of  the 
gilts  first  used  for  mating  by  the  end 
of  the  312-day  test;  the  50%  group 
settled  77%  of  the  gilts.  The  full  fed 
group  (on  100%  ration)  also  settled 
77%. 

Fertility  and  quality  of  semen  were 
not  affected  significantly  by  feed  in- 
take, although  the  lighter  fed  boars 
being  of  lighter  weight  had  a  lower 
volume  of  semen.  Full-fed  boars  av- 
eraged daily  gains  of  1.13  lbs.,  and 
weighed  382  lbs;  the  70%  group  av- 
eraged 0.85  lb.  gain  daily  and  weighed 
293  lbs;  the  50%  group  averaged  .69 
lb.  daily  gain  and  averaged  243  lbs. 
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Washington,  I).  C. 
ADMINISTRATORS  of  the  fast- 
moving  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  met  here  July  27-28  with  17 
representative  live  stock  producers 
to  discuss  policies  and  problems  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the 
act. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
is  a  federal  statute  intended  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  for  free  and  competi- 
tive marketing  of  live  stock  and  meat 
by  regulating  the  business  practices 
of  those  engaged  in  interstate  live 
stock  marketing,  and  in  meat  pack- 
ing. The  Act  is  designed  to  guard  pro- 
ducers against  practices  which  might 
deprive  them  of  the  fair  market  value 
for  their  live  stock.  It  is  intended  to 
protect  the  meat  industry  from  mo- 
nopolistic and  unfair  practices. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
was  amended  in  1958  to  require  the 
registration  of  live  stock  dealers  and 
the  policing  by  the  government  of 
live  stock  dealings.  USDA  has  about 
115  professional  people  policing  the 
stockyards  and  the  local  marketing 
activities  around  the  nation  under 
the  direction  of  Howard  Doggett. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  almost 
daily  announcements  of  government 
actions  against  live  stock  dealers  have 
been  coming  from  Doggett's  office. 
They  have  involved  formal  proceed- 
ings both  before  the  judicial  officer 
of  the  agriculture  department,  and 
before  the  courts. 


"Our  most  common  action  involves 
the  insolvency  of  men  buying  and 
selling  live  stock,"  Doggett  said  in  an 
interview.  "Whenever  we  receive  re- 
ports of  a  man  failing  to  pay  for  live 
stock  which  he  has  bought,  he  is  im- 
mediately suspect  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  We  act  at  once  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  is  solvent.  If 
he  is  not,  then  we  take  steps  to  see 
that  he  does  not  continue  to  buy." 

Doggett  said  that  many  live  stock 
buyers  "operate  out  of  their  hats" 
with  a  check  stub  the  only  record  of 
their  transactions.  But  the  amend- 
ments of  1958  to  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  not  only  required  all 
live  stock  buyers  to  register  with  the 
government,  but  also  to  keep  accu- 
rate, detailed  records. 

Doggett  reported  that  one  of  his 
division's  major  sources  of  trouble  is 
the  small  town  live  stock  auction 
barn,  particularly  in  communities 
where  more  than  one  auction  barn 
attempts  to  operate.  The  operators  of 
one  "may  get  shaky  financially  and 
try  to  catch  another  sucker  so  that 
he  can  sell  out  and  walk  out  on  his 
problems,"  Doggett  said.  Other  auc- 
tion barn  operators  may  hire  a  local 
live  stock  dealer  to  help  out.  This 
dealer  may  go  to  the  auction  and  buy 
cattle  out  of  consignment,  an  illegal 
transaction  under  the  act,  Doggett 
said. 

"We  try  to  stop  this,"  Doggett  said. 
"Generally,  when  we  issue  a  com- 


plaint against  a  man,  it  is  his  second 
offense.  We  usually  have  talked  to 
him  and  have  given  him  warning  be- 
fore we  take  drastic  action." 

Doggett  said  another  problem  is 
created  by  the  live  stock  feeder  who 
for  years  has  been  going  to  the  range 
country  to  buy  stock.  Frequently  a 
neighbor  will  ask  this  feeder  to  buy 
a  carload  of  cattle  for  him.  Then  an- 
other neighbor,  learning  of  their 
buys,  asks  the  feeder  to  buy  some 
cattle  for  him,  too. 

"Under  the  language  of  the  act, 
this  feeder  is  a  live  stock  dealer  who 
is  required  to  register  and  make 
bond,"  Doggett  said.  "The  department 
faces  the  problem  of  deciding  just 
how  far  we  should  go  in  requiring 
people  to  register  as  dealers." 

Doggett  said  that  some  11,000  deal- 
ers have  registered  and  made  bond. 
So  have  2,500  auction  markets  and 
2,500  packers.  But  hundreds  of  other 
dealers  who  should  be  registered  have 
not  done  so  and  are  liable  to  federal 
prosecution,  he  said. 

A  typical  daily  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Doggett's  division  was  issued 
on  July  3,  and  was  duplicated  on 
July  5.  On  July  3  it  announced  that 
Fay  Lasley,  Jr.,  of  Conway,  Ark.,  had 
been  fined  $250  and  costs  in  federal 
district  court  for  "failure  to  comply 
with  registration  and  bonding  re- 
quirements." 

Claude  F.  McLane,  Advance,  Mo., 
was  named  in  a  department  com- 
plaint with  failing  to  register.  During 
1960,  the  complaint  said,  McLane  "is 
charged  with  failing  to  pay  for  live 
stock  he  purchased  for  his  own  ac- 
count and,  in  connection  with  these 
purchases,  issuing  in  payment  checks 
with  insufficient  funds." 

Also  on  July  3,  the  division  ordered 
James  Wofford,  Cuero,  Texas,  "to 
stop  violating  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  by  engaging  in  business  as 
a  live  stock  dealer  and  market  agen- 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 
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i  ear 

1961 

Ago 

Ago 

Steers,  prime 

$23.50 

$24  30 

$29.72 

Steers,  choice 

23.50 

22.60 

26.45 

Steers,  good 

22.50 

21.20 

23.48 

Heifers,  choice 

23.25 

22.32 

25.75 

Heifers,  good 

22.50 

_ 

Cows,  commercial 

15.75 

16.75 

17.65 

Bulls 

20.50 

19.00 

21.25 

Veal  calves  choice 

28  00 

29  50 

Feeder  steers,  good 

27.00 

24.00 

24^50 

Barrows  (200-220) 

19.00 

17.62 

17.63 

Sows  (330-400) 

15  76 

17.44 

13.48 

Lambs,  choice 

19.50 

19.00 

23.68 

Lambs,  good 

19.00 

18.00 

22.65 

Feeder  lambs 

19.50 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 

Tl3 

Tl6 

1.19 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard 

1.98 

1.92 

1.92 

Oats,  No.  2,  white 

.72 

.70 

.75 

Cottonseed  meal,  41% 

69.90 

63.90 

Soybean   meal,  44% 

69.00 

72.50 

56^40 

Linseed  meal,  34% 

62.10 

59.10 

58.50 

Tankage  60','« 

90.00 

98.50 

70.00 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

15.9 

14.6 

14.4 

Weekly    Dressed  Meat 

Prices 

(Weekly  average  in 

dollars  per  100  pounds) 

Beef 

Prime   700/800  # 

Choice  600/700* 

36.50 

37.25 

43.38 

Good 

35.00 

36.12 

41.00 

Veal,  choice 

51.00 

51.00 

49.25 

Lamb 

Prime   45/55 » 

42  00 

37.50 

49.12 

Choice  45/55S 

42.00 

37.50 

48.75 

Pork 

Loins  8/12# 

51.00 

41.25 

45.25 

Butts  4/8* 

33.00 

33.00 

34.50 

Hams,  smkd.  12/16* 

49  50 

44.50 

50.50 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8* 

36  00 

34.00 

33.25 

Lard  1  *  cartons 

14.00 

14.75 

12.75 

cy  without  being  registered."  It  also 
ordered  him  to  "cease  and  desist  from 
submitting  false  and  incorrect  ac- 
countings in  connection  with  his  op- 
erations." 

On  July  5,  Doggett's  office  an- 
nounced that  "Rex  Zinn  and  Milton 
D.  Zinn,  partners  doing  business  as 
Zinn  Brothers  Livestock  Commission 
Company  of  El  Centro,  Calif.,  have 
been  suspended  as  registrants  under 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act." 

"Suspension  of  their  registration — 
which  in  effect  bars  them  from  en- 
gaging in  live  stock  trading — is  for 
45  days  and  thereafter  until  they 
can  demonstrate  they  are  no  longer 
insolvent,"  the  announcement  said. 


Can't  bounce  off, 
twist  off 
its  chassis! 


New  Holland's  545  Elevator  makes 
fast  work  of  grain  bin  fill-ups! 

Safe,  fast,  easy  for  one  man  to  move  about  and  use  — 
that's  New  Holland's  rugged  545  Elevator!  It's  custom- 
designed  to  put  away  a  lot  of  grain  fast!  Handles  hay 
and  silage,  too!  Check  these  features: 

•  Winch  and  cable  multiply  your  lifting  effort  80  times. 
Positive-latch  winch  "locks"  at  any  elevation. 

•  Safety  lock  design  anchors  trough  solidly  to  chassis. 

•  Easy-lift  9'-  or  ll'-hopper-feeder  folds  right  over  the  ele- 
vator for  transport  or  storage. 

•  Rugged  20%"- wide  trough  sections  are  16-gauge  galva- 
nized steel.  Available  in  4',  8'  and  10'  lengths. 

•  Large  chassis  fits  elevator  lengths  of  36'  to  52'.  Standard 
chassis  fits  elevator  lengths  of  26'  to  42'. 

•  Long  life  assured  by  roller  chain  speed  reduction,  fibre 
slip  clutch  and  sealed,  greased-for-life  bearings. 

•  Snap-on  360-degree  head  with  various  combinations  of 
telescoping  or  plain  spouting.  (Optional). 

Look  for  a  display  of  New  Holland's  Grain  Elevator  at 
your  local  Fair!  See  all  the  advantages  of  owning  New 
Holland  quality! 


'Handles  ear  corn  or  loose 
grain  easily  and  quickly." 


Well-balanced,  easily 
raised  into  position. 


New  Holland's  545  Elevator.  Big  flights  are  only  15  inches  apart 
tipping  is  minimized.  Has  high  capacity,  because  chain  rides 
high  on  flights. 


New  Holland's  155  Elevator  (right) ,  with  patented  non-tilt  flight; 
handles  bales  of  all  sizes  at  elevations  up  to  60  degrees. 

Free  booklet!  Write  New  Holland  Machine  Co. 
Div.  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


DIAL  &  DEAL 


For  Top  Value, 

Dial  Your  Dealer  Today 


New  Holland  W/nG^swr9^ 


Beef  Industry  Trends 

(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 


shows  the  change  in  the  seasonal  mar- 
keting pattern  in  the  past  10  years. 

A  glance  at  the  marketing  pattern 
chart  shows  that  Choice  cattle  mar- 
ketings in  the  period  from  March 
through  September  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifties  is  below  the  number 
marketed  in  the  same  months  in  the 
first  half,  with  the  exception  of  July. 
This  shift  in  the  marketing  pattern 
is  reflected  in  the  shift  in  the  sea- 
sonal price  pattern  for  the  two  pe- 
riods. Prices  for  Choice  cattle  were 
significantly  higher  from  March 
through  September  in  the  last  half  of 
the  decade  than  they  were  in  the  first 
half.  Conversely,  the  October  through 
February  prices  were  lower  in  the 
last  half  than  in  the  first  half.  There 
are  two  main  reasons  for  this  shift 
in  the  seasonal  marketing  and  price 
pattern: 

•  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
calves  fed  and  the  decline  in  the 

Cattle 
of  the  Aneients 

(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 

roasted  and  ate  of  the  cattle  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  information  we  have 
about  the  Jewish  high  priests.  The 
high  priest  had  all  the  sacrifices  un- 
der his  jurisdiction;  his  became  a 
most  coveted  office.  Under  Jewish 
law,  the  skin  and  fleece  of  every  ani- 
mal sacrificed  went  to  him.  This  in 
itself  brought  him  fabulous  revenue. 
Of  every  peace  offering  made  peri- 
odically through  the  year,  the  high 
priest  was  permitted  to  keep  the 
shoulder  and  the  breast  of  the  animal. 
When  it  came  to  sin  offerings  the 
high  priest  got  the  whole  carcass  ex- 
cept for  the  solid  fat  which  was 
burned.  Moreover,  when  anyone 
killed  an  animal  for  his  own  use  he 
had  to  give  the  high  priest  the  shoul- 
der. Most  of  these  facts  are  verified 
in  the  book  of  Leviticus  in  the  Bible. 

So  wealthy  became  the  high  priests 
that  the  office  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Romans.  Then  the  job  of  high 
priest  became  one  of  great  corruption 
and  graft.  The  positions  were  sold  by 
Roman  politicians  to  Jews  who  paid 
the  high  price  asked  by  the  grafters. 
All  types  of  corruption  were  carried 
out  in  offering  this  high  income  job 
to  the  Jew  who  sought  it. 

So  even  though  encyclopedia  state 
that  the  breeding  of  cattle  for  meat 
and  milk  production  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  one,  history  proves 

I  that  such  practices  were  followed 
from  at  least  3,500  B.C.  Had  the 
means  of  writing  been  discovered 
long  before  that  time  we  would  no 
doubt  have  had  plenty  of  information 
about  the  development  of  bovines. 
Unfortunately,  by  the  time  language 
was  worked  out,  cattle  were  here  in 
many  breeds  and  vast  numbers  and 

*  were  prevalent  in  practically  every 
country  of  the  world  as  it  was  known 
at  that  time. 


number  of  two-year-olds  fed.  This 
resulted  in  decreased  marketing 
in  the  March  through  July  period 
and  an  increase  in  marketing  in 
the  fall  months. 
•  Increased  heifer  feeding.  Heifer 
calves  normally  come  back  into 
the   market   in  the  early  fall 
months  and  contribute  to  the  in- 
creased supply  in  this  season. 
The  seasonal  marketing  and  price 
pattern  for  Good  grade  steers  is  es- 
sentially the   same  as  for  Choice 
grade;  smaller  numbers  and  higher 
prices  from  March  through  Septem- 
ber and  larger  numbers  and  lower 
prices  from  October  through  Febru- 
ary. The  trend  toward  higher  prices 


in  the  spring  and  summer  during  re- 
cent years  may  mean  that  some  feed- 
ers intending  to  finish  cattle  to  Choice 
grade  for  the  fall  market  may  find  it 
more  profitable  to  finish  cattle  to 
high  Good  grade  for  the  late  summer 
market. 

The  marketing  and  price  patterns 
for  Standard  or  Commercial  grade 
cattle  have  also  shifted  during  the 
1950's.  In  the  recent  four  year  period 
there  have  been  slightly  greater  mar- 
ketings in  the  late  winter  period,  sig- 
nificantly smaller  marketings  during 
the  late  spring  and  larger  marketings 
throughout  the  summer  and  early 
fall.  The  price  pattern  for  Standard  or 
Commercial  grade  cattle  did  not  fol- 
low the  usual  pattern  of  declining 
prices  in  heavy  supply  months.  Prices 
were  considerably  higher  from  June 
through  October  in  the  late  1950's 


than  they  were  in  the  early  1950's 
even  though  marketings  were  also 
greater  in  this  period.  One  reason  for 
this  reversal  of  the  expected  pattern 
is  the  increased  demand  for  ground 
and  processed  meats  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  increased  demand 
for  low  grade  beef  in  this  season  more 
than  offset  the  seasonal  increase  in 
supply  and  supplies  and  prices  were 
both  higher. 

The  fact  that  changes  in  the  mar- 
keting pattern  occur  indicates  that 
farmers  do  adapt  their  feeding  pro- 
grams to  shifts  in  market  demands. 
We  also  know  that  market  demands 
will  continue  to  change  in  the  future. 
The  individual  producer  and  feeder 
must  assess  these  changes  to  deter- 
mine the  implications  they  hold  for 
his  program.  The  man  who  fails  to 
change  may  risk  losing  out. 


"And  all  this  time  we've  been  worrying 
about  the  cattle  getting  hoof  and  mouth 
disease!" 


DYNA  FAC 

lets  you  use  low-roughage  rations 

. ..without  bloat! 


Throughout  the  country,  feeders  are  using  more  low-roughage, 
high-energy  rations  as  soon  as  possible  after  animals  come 
into  the  lot.  Unfortunately,  premature  use  of  such  rations 
often  results  in  bloat,  founder,  scours  .  .  .  and  lost  profits! 

Reduces  bloat ...  increases  growth 

The  addition  of  Dynafac  to  such  low-roughage  rations  effectively  reduces  the 
incidence  of  bloat.  The  first  "chemobiotic"  additive  for  beef-fattening  rations, 
Dynafac  helps  keep  cattle  on  feed  and  increase  growth  and  feed  conversion. 
It  works  well  with  corn,  as  well  as  with  barley  or  milo- based  rations. 


More  than  pays  for  itself 

Dynafac  in  feedlot  rations  can  return  as  much  as  one  dollar  for 
every  dime  invested!  It  promotes  earlier  bloom  and  faster  finish 
on  the  hoof. . .  and  a  Dynafac  carcass  on  the  hook  yields  top- 
quality  rib  eyes  and  well-marbled  meat  with  no  excess 
bark.  And  at  recommended  daily  use -levels  of  1.5 
to  2  grams  per  head  per  day,  Dynafac  costs  less 
than  H  a  day!  Here's  a  feed  additive  you  can't 
afford  to  pass  up! 

Find  out  morel 

For  further  information  or  to  place 
your  order,  contact  your  feed  sup- 
plier or  Merck  Feed  Products 
Representative  now. 

Merck  Chemical  Division 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

MERCK 


warn 


HIGHEST  CAPACITY  YET! 


Chopping  or  Grinding  Hay  of  All  Kinds! 
Grinding  Grains!  Re-Cutting  &  Blowing! 


WETMORE'S  MODEL  '350'  MILL 


Power  fu  I 
Auger-Feeder 
forces  feed 
stuffs  directly 
into  mill. 


Grinds  Hay  Flakes  as  Fast  as  2 
Men  Can  Throw  Them  into  the 
Self-Feeder. 

P.T.O.*  Drive  Clipper  Hammer 
Mill  with  18    Wide  Self-Feeder 

fast,  Automatic  feeding.  The  wider 
(18  inch)  Self-feeder  can  move  more 

materials  faster  up  to  the  feeder  Box.  Here  the  powerful  (built-in)  Auger-feeder 
forces  the  materials  directly  into  the  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the  feeder-box 
by  the  Self-feeder.  Thus  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the  Wetmore  Clipper 
Knife-Type  Hammer  Mill  is  utilized,  feeder  has  range  of  speeds. 

•  Grinds  or  Re-cuts  All  feed  Materials  to  desired  fineness. 

•  Chops  or  grinds  Hay  of  All  Kinds  and  in  All  Conditions 

•  High  Moisture  Ear  Corn  handled  effec- 
tively from  Side-Unloader  Wagons  (as 
well  as  other  ensilage)  in  the  filling  of  Silos. 

•  Grinds  corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  feed. 

•  New  8"  Blow  Pipe  Greatly  increases 
capacity  for  filling  Silos.  Heights  to  60  ' 

•  The  Wetmore  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  Makes 
this  Mill  Completely  Portable. 


P 

Weimott  Patented 

P.T.O.  Drive  Unit, 
with  cushion  driv» 
to  protect  tractor. 

J  Completely  i 


Writ*  Dopt  NL  for  DtoUr't  Nome, 
and  information  oh  the  Model  "350"  Mill. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.  CO. 

BOX  307  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  —  try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


Are  You 
Moving? 

Present  postal  laws  require  that  you 
notify  both  your  local  postmaster 
and  your  publisher's  offices  of  your 
new  address  when  you  move.  In 
notifying  us,  send  in  your  old  ad- 
dress too.  (You  can  enclose  the  ad- 
dress label  from  a  recent  copy).  If 
possible,  send  the  notice  30  days 
prior  to  your  moving  date  to: 

Circulation  Department 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 

155  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
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41  experts  in  agricultural  engineering  describe  .  . 

Modern  engineering  methods  to  in- 
crease farm  productivity  and  profit 


Basic  principles  and  tested  techniques  of  successful 
agricultural  engineering  are  presented  in  this  compre- 
hensive book.  Here  is  practical  guidance — brought  to  you 
by  41  agricultural  specialists — showing  you  how  to  apply 
modern  engineering  methods  to  the  problems  of  farm- 
stead management. 

Farmstead  structures  and  equipment  are  treated  in 
detail,  and  the  volume  presents  practical  facts  in  such 
vital  areas  as  rural  electrification,  crop  processing  and 
storage,  feed  handling,  and  livestock  handling.  Agricul- 
tural data — in  the  form  of  extensive  charts  and  tables — 
provide  information  on  heat  and  moisture  production, 
and  food  and  water  requirements  for  livestock  .  .  .  soil 
formation  and  characteristics  .  .  .  climatic  and  solar  energy 
data  for  crop  production  and  environmental  control  .  .  . 
and  scores  of  other  farm  engineering  topics. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER'S 
HANDBOOK 


Edited  by  C.  B.  Richey,  Editor-in-chief;  Tractor  and  Implement  Div., 
Ford  Motor  Co.;  P.  Jacobson,  Iowa  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture;  and  C.  W.  Hall,  Michigan  State  Univ. 


Partial  Contents  

I.  Crop  Production  Equipment 

Economics  of  Farm  Machinery.  Design 
of  Field  Machinery.  Power-transmis- 
sion Elements.  Wheels  and  Tires. 
Stress  Measurements  and  Strength 
Analysis.  Tractor  Force  Reactions. 
Tractor  Design  Objectives.  Tractor 
Performance  Tests.  Stalk  and  Brush 
Shredders.  Farm  Transport  Equip- 
ment. Tractor  Loaders.  Feed  Grind- 
ers. Feed  Elevating  and  Conveying 
Equipment. 
II.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

Principles  of  Agricultural  Hydrology. 
Land  Levelling  and  Grading.  Agricul- 
tural Drainage.  Waterways  for  Ero- 
sion Control.  Erosion-control  Struc- 
tures. Water  Management,  Conserva- 
tion, Use  and  Legal  Aspects.  Wind 
Erosion  and  Its  Control.  Irrigation. 
Frost  Control. 

III.  Farmstead  Structures  and  Equipment 
Structural  Requirements  for  Farm 
Buildings.  Livestock  Production  Fa- 
cilities. Drying  Farm  Crops.  Storage 
of  Farm  Crops.  Electrical  Equipment. 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Handling.  Stor- 
age of  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Service  Buildings  and  Equipment. 

IV.  Basic  Agricultural  Data 
Livestock.    SoU.    Farm  Climates  and 
Solar  Energy. 


880  pages,  6  x  9,  765  charts,  drawings, 
tables,  and  diagrams,  $19.50 

This  authoritative  Handbook  is  geared 
to  meet  today's  complex  requirements  for 
successful  farm  and  agricultural  opera- 
tion. It  provides  a  clearer  understanding 
of  basic  principles  and  tested  methods  for 
most  efficient  use  of  everything  on  the 
farmstead — buildings,  equipment,  soil  and 
water  resources.  In  addition,  the  book 
clearly  spotlights  those  areas  most  adapt- 
able to  profitable  farm  mechanization. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION 


1  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Dept.  NLP-8 

1  327  W.  41st  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

J  Send     me     Richey,    Jacobson.    and  Hall's 

I  Agricultural    Engineers'    Handbook    for  10 

J  days'  examination  on  approval.    In  10  days 

'  I  will  remit  $19.50  plus  few  cents  for  de- 

I  livery  costs,  or  return  book  postpaid.  (We 

I  pay  delivery  costs  if  you  remit  with  this 

■  coupon — same  return  privilege.) 
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Zone          State—  . 


I  Address   

J  City....  

I  Company    

■  Position   .   _-  

B  For  price  and  terms  outside  U.S. 

f  write  McGraw-Hill  Intl.,  N.Y.C.  36.  NLP-8 


Sure-Sire  Sheep  Breeding 

(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 


weight  of  the  animal  without  giving 
rise  to  twisted  legs  and  malformed 
joints.  Trimming  may  be  done  with 
a  small  pruning  knife.  You  will  find 
that  the  hoof  is  much  easier  to  cut 
if  the  work  is  done  after  the  rams 
have  been  on  wet  pasture  or  damp 
ground  for  a  few  hours. 

A  heavy-weight  fleece  is  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  ram  during  breeding. 
Thus,  some  sheepmen  shear  their 
rams  at  the  beginning  of  the  breed- 
ing season.  This  is  more  important 
with  rams  that  are  fat  or  clumsy. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  wool  on  the 
belly  should  be  clipped  short  before 
the  rams  are  turned  in  with  the  ewes. 
Trim  the  wool  from  around  —  and 
several  inches  forward  —  of  the 
sheath.  To  help  prevent  hot-weather 
sterility,  clip  the  wool  from  the 
scrotum.  If  the  rams  have  heavy  wool 
about  their  heads,  shear  the  wool 
away  from  their  eyes  to  improve 
their  vision. 

With  the  rams  in  fit  condition, 
sound  in  feet,  free  from  parasites, 
and  properly  shorn  or  clipped,  they 
are  ready  to  turn  in  with  the  ewes. 
The  most  common  mating  practice  is 
to  allow  the  rams  to  run  with  the 
ewes  during  the  entire  breeding  sea- 
son. This  method  is  probably  satis- 
factory for  most  flocks.  However,  if 
either  a  ram  lamb  or  an  old  ram  is 
used,  it  may  be  advisable  to  run  the 
ram  with  the  ewes  only  at  night.  This 
also  applies  to  all  rams  in  extremely 
hot  weather.  In  such  cases,  the  rams 
may  be  kept  in  the  barn  or  shed  dur- 
ing the  day  where  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  feed  and  rest.  They 
will  be  fresher  when  turned  out,  and 
they  will  not  have  to  stand  the  heat 
of  the  day  with  the  flock.  Don't  chase 
and  overheat  your  rams  in  getting 
them  separated  from  the  flock.  They 
can  be  trained  quickly  to  leave  the 
flock  for  their  grain.  And,  since  most 
breeding  takes  place  at  night  or  early 
in  the  morning,  little  loss  of  breed- 
ing time  occurs  where  rams  are  re- 
moved from  the  flock  during  the  day. 

Hold  Rams  in  Reserve 

If  you  are  using  several  rams,  don't 
use  all  of  your  available  rams  imme- 
diately. It  will  pay  to  hold  some  of 
your  ram-power  in  reserve.  There 
are  several  simple  ways  of  managing 
this.  One  good  way  is  known  as  the 
"relay  method."  This  method  is  car- 
ried out  by  placing  only  half  of  the 
usual  number  of  rams  with  the  ewes 
for  the  first  two  weeks.  They  are  then 
replaced  with  the  other  half.  The 
original  half  are  brought  in  to  rest 
on  good  feed  for  two  weeks.  Then, 
they  are  placed  back  with  the  ewes, 
and  the  season  is  completed  with  the 
full  number  of  rams  in  service. 

The  greatest  number  of  ewes  can 
be  bred  to  a  ram  when  the  "hand- 
coupling"  method  is  followed.  With 
this  method,  a  "teaser"  ram  is  run 
with  the  flock  to  determine  which 
ewes  are  in  heat.  The  "teaser"  is 
fitted  with  a  canvas  or  heavy  burlap 
apron,  which  is  fastened  close  to  his 
underline  and  extends  from  his  front 
to  his  rear  legs  to  prevent  actual 
mating.  The  "teaser's"  brisket  is 
painted  with  a  suitable  marking  ma- 
terial; and  as  each  ewe  is  covered,  an 
obvious  color  mark  is  left  on  her 
rump.  The  marked  ewes  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  flock  and  mated  with 
the  stud  ram.  By  this  method,  a  ram 
can  be  used  on  twice  as  many  ewes 
as  he  could  successfully  serve  if  he 
were  allowed  to  run  with  the  flock. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  sterile 
ram.  Where  only  one  ram  is  used, 
this  could  mean  the  loss  of  an  entire 
lamb  crop  unless  the  condition  is  de- 
tected and  corrected  early.  Thus,  it 
will  pay  to  have  your  rams  fertility 
tested  so  as  not  to  delay  the  start  of 


your  breeding  season  with  sterile  or 
low-fertility  rams.  Your  veterinarian 
can  collect  semen  samples  with  an 
electro-ejaculator.  He  will  evaluate 
the  semen  on  the  basis  of  quantity, 
sperm  density  and  motility,  percent- 
age of  live  sperm,  and  the  percentage 
of  abnormal  types  of  sperm.  If  a  ram 
appears  to  be  a  dud,  don't  cull  him 
on  the  basis  of  only  one  semen  test. 
Five  semen  samples  collected  over  a 
two-week  period  provide  a  more  re- 
liable index  than  only  one  or  two 
samples. 

Use  Ewe  Marking  System 

Occasionally  a  ram  will  have  good 
semen  quality  from  all  appearances, 
yet  he  may  prove  to  be  of  low  fertili- 
ty as  indicated  by  his  percentage 
lamb  crop.  A  good  rough  and  ready 
measure  of  fertility  in  the  ram  may 
be  made  by  smearing  his  brisket 
every  other  day  with  a  paste  made 
from  motor  oil  and  powder  or  dye, 
such  as  yellow  ochre,  Venetian  red, 
or  lampblack.  Change  the  color  of 
the  paste  every  16  to  18  days.  Thus, 
the  ewes  that  return  to  heat  may  be 
discovered.  If  many  ewes  return,  re- 
place the  ram  immediately.  This 
marking  system  also  provides  you 
with  a  breeding  date  for  each  ewe. 
This  will  be  a  definite  help  if  you 
plan  to  lamb  out  in  a  pen  or  shed. 

The  type  of  management  program 
discussed  is  designed  to  get  as  many 
ewes  as  possible  "in  lamb"  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  weather 
and  other  undetermined  factors  can 
upset  the  best  plans.  Weather  can  be 
a  real  problem.  In  extreme  heat  or 
heavy  rain,  rams  lose  interest;  and 
many  heat  periods  may  pass  neg- 
lected. Under  prolonged  periods  of 
this  nature  —  if  you  don't  object  to 
unusually  late  lambs — it  may  help  to 
allow  the  rams  to  run  with  the  ewe 
flock  for  longer  than  the  "normal" 
breeding  season. 

At  the  close  of  the  breeding  season, 
it  is  best  to  remove  the  rams  from 
the  flock.  If  you  are  using  only  one 
ram,  he  will  be  quieter  and  more 
easily  handled  away  from  the  flock 
if  one  or  two  wether  lambs  or  bred 
ewes  are  kept  with  him.  If  good  pas- 
ture and  good  roughage  are  provided, 
rams  do  not  need  grain  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Legume  hay, 
and  perhaps  some  silage  or  roots,  will 
carry  them  through  the  winter  in 
good  shape.  Keep  them  on  fresh 
green  pasture  as  much  as  possible, 
and  remember  that  fresh  water,  salt, 
and  protection  from  bad  weather  are 
essential. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  that 
for  every  failure,  there  is  a  reason. 
Too  often,  that  failure  to  produce 
a  large  money-making  lamb  crop  is 
due  to  mismanagement  of  rams. 
There's  no  sure-fire  method  to  pro- 
duce a  "sure  sire,"  but  the  basic 
principles  that  we  have  talked  about 
could  mean  the  difference  between 
financial  success  or  failure. 


'I  think  I've  located  the  trouble." 


KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
HEALTHY 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


Your  Questions  Answered: 

Q.  What  causes  sows  to  abort? 

A.  Many  factors  cause  abortions. 
Most  certainly  leptospirosis  and  bru- 
cellosis should  be  checked  but  other 
agents  such  as  molds,  viruses  and 
toxicities  may  be  involved.  There- 
fore, all  abortions  should  be  consid- 
ered as  herd  problems.  Laboratory 
aid  should  be  considered  in  order  to 
get  a  diagnosis. 

Q.  Will  vitamin  A  cure  foot  rot  in 

min  A,  foot  rol  jP|F|  ^  fP^ 
may  be  more  prev-       ^  :  JL* 

remembered  that  - 
cattle  may  also  ;'  V*  Jij^pMr 
have  foot  rot  with  .  A  i 

ample  Vitamin  A       ^  ^Jy, 
in  the  ration.  john  b.  herrick 

Q.  I  have  had  two  steers  recently 
that  went  "crazy."  That  is,  they 
seemed  to  be  blind,  ran  into  buildings 
and  other  objects.  They  ate  a  little 
but  in  a  few  days  died.  Could  this 
have  been  some  kind  of  poisoning? 

A.  There  are  many  conditions  that 
cause  such  symptoms  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  diseases  that  affect 
the  central  nervous  system.  Also  cer- 
tain deficiencies  will  cause  such 
symptoms.  Recently  a  condition 
termed  polio-encephalomalacia  has 
been  diagnosed  in  cattle.  This  disease, 
sometimes  called  forage  poisoning,  is 
not  new  but  is  one  of  those  diseases 
affecting  the  central  nervous  system. 
In  general,  these  diseases  are  diffi- 
cult to  diagnose,  therefore,  should  be 
considered  by  a  veterinarian  who  can 
conduct  post  mortems  and  use  lab- 
oratory aids  to  diagnose  the  disease. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  antibiotics 
as  a  treatment  for  bloat? 


A.  The  use  of  antibiotics,  changing 
at  intervals,  has  given  good  field  re- 
sults. In  other  words,  if  penicillin  is 
used  for  10  to  14  days,  then  another 
antibiotic,  and  sometimes  a  third  one, 
good  bloat  control  has  been  obtained. 
The  problems,  of  course,  have  been 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  mixing  the 
drugs  in  the  feed. 

Q.  Will  infectious  bovine  rhino- 
tracheitis  vaccine  prevent  shipping 
fever? 

A.  The  virus  of  shipping  fever  is 
different  from  the  virus  of  IBR.  The 
only  problem  has  been  in  differ- 
entiating the  two  diseases.  Cattle 
feeders  have  found  that  cattle  vacci- 
nated for  IBR  have  less  shipping 
fever.  However,  there  are  also  cattle 
that  have  been  vaccinated  for  IBR 
that  have  had  shipping  fever  attacks. 
Therefore,  all  management  practices 
recommended  for  the  prevention  of 
shipping  fever  should  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 

Q.  What  causes  urinary  calculi 
(kidney  stones)? 

A.  Most  authorities  agree  that  uri- 
nary calculi  consist  of  a  mucoprotein 
core  with  layers  of  mineral  elements 
on  the  surface.  The  concentration  of 
the  mucus  portion  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  level  of  protein  in  the  ration. 
Changes  in  feed,  deficiencies  and 
stress  will  cause  this  to  take  place  re- 
sulting in  stones  in  the  urinary  sys- 
tem. The  addition  of  5%  salt  in  the 


ration  has  aided  in  the  prevention  of 
these  stones.  Also  ample  balanced 
mineral  and  Vitamin  A  in  the  ration 
is  necessary  for  the  control. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for 
ringworm  in  a  group  of  feeder 
heifers? 

A.  Usually  when  spring  weather 
arrives  with  sunlight  and  longer  day- 
light hours  ringworm  will  disappear. 
However,  when  a  group  is  badly  af- 
fected, spraying  with  Captan,  a  fungi- 
cide, has  given  good  results. 

Q.  What  effect  does  arsenic  have 
on  the  intestines  of  pigs  that  scour,  if 
not  fed  small  amounts  continuously? 

A.  The  effect  on  the  intestine  may 
be  negligible  because  the  arsenic 
works  directly  on  the  organisms  in 
the  gut.  However,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems on  this  has  been  absorption  of 
the  arsenic  with  accumulative  effects 
if  a  toxic  dose  is  fed.  Low  levels  are 
thought  to  be  growth  stimulating 
whereas  higher  levels  are  therapeutic 
levels.  Dosage  and  administration 
should  be  set  up  under  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  veterinarian. 

Q.  Will  IBR  cause  abortions  and 
breeding  problems  in  a  beef  herd? 

A.  This  is  not  exactly  known.  The 
organism  that  has  been  causing  res- 
piratory infections  in  feeder  cattle 
has  been  causing  genital  infections  in 
cattle  and  also  has  been  incriminated 
in  herd  abortions.  It  is  known  that 
other  viruses  will  cause  abortions. 


Most  certainly  when  abortions  do 
occur  these  diseases  must  be  consid- 
ered. Yet  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  disease  to  recommend  vac- 
cinating beef  herds  against  the  dis- 
ease. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  way  to  treat 
scours  in  suckling  lambs? 

A.  Most  scours  are  caused  by  filth 
from  the  ewe's  udder  and  the  lamb 
developing  enteritis.  However,  with 
lambs  getting  creep  fed  at  an  early 
age,  enterotoxemia  is  commonly  en- 
countered. Therefore,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  ewes  be  vacci- 
nated for  enterotoxemia  during  the 
last  month  of  gestation  and  the  lambs 
be  vaccinated  when  5  to  6  weeks  of 
age. 

Treatment  consists  naturally  of  the 
causes  of  scouring.  If  it  is  entero- 
toxemia, treatment  is  of  little  value. 
However,  if  it  is  due  to  bacterial  in- 
fection, preparations  containing  sul- 
fas work  well. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between 
Parakeratosis,  Greasy  Pig  Disease, 
and  mange? 

Veterinarians  have  found  that 
mange  can  attack  pigs  of  all  ages  and 
is  prevalent  despite  the  very  effec- 
tive remedies  that  are  available. 
Parakeratosis,  on  the  other  hand,  af- 
fects pigs  from  two  to  three  months 
of  age,  forming  dry,  thick,  crusty 
lesions  over  any  part  of  the  body.  The 
disease  is  due  to  an  improper  cal- 
cium-zinc balance  and  although 
death  loss  is  low,  weight  loss  is  of 
severe  economic  importance  to  the 
producer. 

Greasy  Pig  Disease,  so  termed  be- 
cause of  its  clinical  symptoms,  is  a 
different  disease  than  Parakeratosis 
and  also  is  frequently  confused  with 
mange.  Death  loss  is  high. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  is  not 
definitely  known. 
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When  animal  skin  is  injured,  reach  for  soothing 

'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

-works  better  two  ways  to  help  skin  heal 


1.  Protects  wounds  from  impurities, 
insects,  dirt  and  foreign  bodies ...  helps 
to  keep  open  wounds  clean. 

2.  Speeds  up  healing  process  by  pro- 
tecting delicate  tissues  from  drying  out 


Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


ill  Gef 

economical  1j 

Ml  lb.  jar  A 


Vaseline 

"HITE  PETROLEUM  JttLV 


Protect  your  animals... 
protect  your  pocketbook  with 
'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

FREE!  "FIRST  AID  FOR  FARM  ANIMALS," 

a  valuable  leaflet,  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
two  leading  veterinarians,  tells  you  just  what 
to  do  until  the  vet  arrives! 

Write  to:  "Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly, 
Box  4C,  Mount  Vernon  10,  New  York. 


VASELINE  IS  »  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  CHESEBROUGH-POND'S  INC. 
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Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said/It  wont  work;  but 

try  it  and  see 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  il  is 
almost  impossible  lo  believe 
what  you  can  get  away  With*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

The  answer  to  fencing  problems. 
Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 
NO  INSULATORS 
Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 
Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 
Operates  on  10<f  PER  MONTH. 
2  year  Parts  Warranty* 
ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 
ORDER  your  Super  Atom  Charger  TODAY 
and  find  out  for  yourself  its  many  advan- 
tages. 

*If  the  product  fails  to  operate  or  be- 
comes damaged  (including  damage  by  light- 
ning) during  normal  installation,  the  man- 
ufacturer agrees  to  repair  or  replace  any 
unit,  provided  the  unit  is  delivered  by  the 
owner  to  us  with  all  transportation  charges 
to  the  factory  prepaid,  within  two  years 
from  date  of  sale  to  original  purchaser 
and  provided  that  such  examination  dis- 
closes in  our  judgment  that  it  is  a  non- 
working  order.  All  parts  replaced  during 
the  warranty  period  by  the  manufacturer 
are  free  from  cost  or  handling  fees, 
whereas  labor  may  be  charged  accord- 
ingly and  each  repaired  unit  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  purchaser  postage  prepaid 
with  COD  for  labor  charges  if  any.  This 
warranty  does  not  extend  to  any  of  our 
products  which  have  been  subject  to  mis- 
use or  to  use  in  violation  of  instructions 
furnished  by  us. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  

Gentlemen:  Dept.  NL 

O  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  post- 
paid. Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 
n  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c 

charges. 

0  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

1  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name  

Address  

City  


State 


THE  SMITH-FENCER  CORP. 


Dept.  NL 


Owosso,  Michigan 


Producers  Book  Store 


|— |  ANIMAL  SANITATION  AND 


DISEASE  CONTROL   

—By  R.  R.  Dykstra,  1957 

|— |  ANIMAL  SCIENCE   


— By  M.  E.  Ensminger,  1960. 


$7.00 

..$8.95 


r— I  BEEF  CATTLE  SCIENCE   $6.75 

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger,  1960. 

□ THE  FARM  MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK   $6.00 

—By  I.  F.  Hall  &  W.  P.  Mortenson, 
1960. 

[—1  LIVESTOCK  JUDGING 

J  HANDBOOK  _  _  $5.00 

—By  J.  E.  Nordby,  W.  M.  Beeson 
&  D.  L.  Fourt,  1960. 

f— |  PRODUCING  FARM  CROPS   $5.75 

L- 1  —By  H.  K.  Wilson  &  A.  C.  Richer,  1960. 

I — I  SWINE  MANAGEMENT  PACKET, 
1  1961 


|— ]  USING  COMMERCIAL 


$1.50 
$4.75 


FERTILIZERS   

—By  M.  H.  McVickar,  1961. 

f— 1  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN 

1  BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION  $4.00 

— By  E.  M.  Jorgenson,  1958. 

f— I  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN 

1 — 1  FARM  MANAGEMENT   $4.00 

—By  I.  F.  Hall  &  W.  P.  Mortenson,  1961. 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertise- 
ment and  mail  with  check,  money  order 
or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Box  594-LSP 
Danville,  Illinois 

Name   


Address 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


Live  Stock  Producer's  August  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


August  Top    Market  Trend 


Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$22 
$26 
$18 
$18 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Declining 


Down  3% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Up  5% 
Down  10% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$22 
$25 
$18 
$20 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 


Up  5% 

Up  10% 
Up  10% 
Up  4% 
Up  7% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$24 

$24 
$28 
$18 
$20 


Advancing 

Declining 
Declining 
Steady 
Steady 


Down  2% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  10% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$22 

$24 
$26 
$17 
$17 


Steady 

Declining 
Declining 
Declining 
Declining 


Down  10% 

Up  15% 
Up  15% 
Up  5% 
Down  13% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$24 

$23 
$25 
$18 
$18 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Steady 


Up  10% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 

Up  5% 
Down  20% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$24 

$24 
$27 
$18 
$20 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 
Steady 


Down  8% 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 
Up  10% 
Up  2% 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklet*  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturer*.  They  are 
tree  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


GUIDE  TO  SAFE  Handling  of  Live- 
stock" is  a  shirt-pocket  sized  booklet 
which  colorfully  illustrates  the  fact  that 
safe  handling  permits  producers  to  re- 
ceive full  market  value  and  processors 
to  realize  top  carcass  value.  Booklet  also 
has  list  of  references  for  additional  in- 
formation. Copies  are  available  from 
Livestock  Conservation,  Inc.,  405  Ex- 
change Building,  Chicago  9,  111. 

DANNEN  BEEF-MAKER  PROGRAM 
is  described  in  a  booklet  by  that  name 
available  from  Elton  Rutledge,  Manager, 
Cattle  Feed  Dept.,  Dannen  Mills  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  429,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Covers 
range  feeding  of  cow  herds,  calf  creep 
feeding,  and  lists  various  other  feeding 
programs. 

U.S.  HOG  GRADES  and  how  they  are 
being  used  in  marketing  are  described 
in  an  eight-page  bulletin  entitled  "How 
Do  Your  Hogs  Grade,"  Marketing  Bul- 
letin No.  16.  Single  copies  are  free  from 
the  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

GASOLINE  STORAGE  HINTS  are 
given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  2156,  "Safe 
Use  and  Storage  of  Flammable  Liquids 
and  Gases  on  the  Farm."  Get  a  free  copy 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  USDA, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

FARMSTEAD  PLANNING  information 
on  such  things  as  location  of  buildings, 
drainage,  grading,  sanitation,  efficient 
work  routines  and  building  types  and 
sizes  is  contained  in  the  new  booklet, 
"Farm  Structures  Planning  Guide."  For 
a  free  copy  write  to  Stran-Steel  Corp., 
NLP-25,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  farm  business  records 
is  the  subject  of  a  new  booklet  entitled 
"Family-Farm  Records,"  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 2167,  available  free  from  Office  of 
Information,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

CAREERS  IN  MODERN  AGRICUL- 
TURE is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet 
available  to  high  school  students.  Des- 
cribes type  of  training  needed  for  var- 
ious careers.  Write  to  Dean's  Office, 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

FALL-WINTER  PRINTED  Pattern  cat- 
alog with  100  new  fashions  in  full 
color  is  available  for  350  (in  coins). 
Write  to  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer, 199,  Pattern  Dept.  232  West  18th 
St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

AFRICAN    PYRETHRUM  insecticide 
information   is   available   in    a  small 
booklet  from  Charles  Hurd  Associates, 
1725  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

FOOD  IS  A  BARGAIN,  Marketing  Bul- 
letin No.  18  of  the  USDA,  is  available 
for  100  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  Good  source  of  facts  for  use 
in  refuting  misconceptions  about  where 
high  food  costs  originate. 

FARM  LEASE  STIPULATIONS  are 
widely  variable  and  it  pays  to  know 
what  they  are.  For  a  handy  checklist  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  questions  that 
both  parties  should  be  aware  of  when 
a  lease  is  drawn  up,  get  a  free  copy  of 
"Your  Farm  Lease  Checklist,"  FB  No. 
2163,  by  writing  to  the  editor,  Agricul- 
tural Situation,  Division  of  Information, 
MOS,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


Prevents  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 


•  EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  to  3  out  of 
every  litter .  .  .  soon  pays  for  itself 

•  FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
...crate  fits  any  size  house 

•  HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  gilt 

•  SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 
better  air  circulation 

•  EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vets 
provided  by  confinement 

•  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crate  for  sow  and  adjoining  pen  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 

•  ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 

WRITE  for  Brower's  new  folder  showing 
complete  line  of  livestock  equipment. 


|       BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

I Box  2364,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Please  send  literature  on  livestock  equipment. 


Nc 


Street  or  RFD_ 


^own  Slate  

Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 
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FIRST  CHOICE 


n  Roller  Mills! 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ATTRACTIVE  PPICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con- 
struction —  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don't  chip  or  peel  — 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re- 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca- 
,  pacity  per  h.  p.  than  any  other. 

Sizes  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
able to  any  power  require- 
ment, including  PTO.  Write 
for  literature  and  prices.  Ask 
about  time-payment  plan. 


«TTTJ 


.1  H:I»M.U 


22 


2957  K  N.  Market,  Wichita  19,  Kan. 

MEN  PAST  40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Dept.  B5340,      Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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Sewing  Treasures 


JW9 


T043 


655 


7174 

771 — This  quilt  is  a  never-ending  delight  with 
oil  SO  state  birds  and  tlowers  embroidered  in 
natural  colors.  Diagrams,  transfers  for  72  x 
110-inch  quilt. 

7045 — Tots  and  teeners  olike  adore  Miss 
Glamor  Cat  and  her  bows  and  jewels.  She's  a 
favorite  mascot,  14  inches  toll.  Pattern  pieces, 
directions. 

655 — Polka  dot  chickens  with  rick-rack  trim 
odd  color  to  curtains,  dinette  cloth,  towels. 
Easy  embroidery.  Four  7  x  9-inch  motifs; 
directions. 

7174 — The  entire  family  will  cherish  this  cozy- 
bright  afghan.  Diamonds  ore  knit  separately, 
joined  later.  Use  large  needles,  knitting 
worsted.  Directions. 

Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH 
pattern  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  268, 
Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5* 
•ach  for  Ist-class  mailing. 

SEND  25<  FOR  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG. 


What  Home  Economists  are  Saying... 

L        „„....,  . ! 


Consider  Life  Span 

Today's  woman  needs  to  consider 
the  "life  span"  approach.  She  mar- 
ries younger  than  her  mother  and 
grandmother  did.  She  has  her  chil- 
dren sooner  and  probably  completes 
the  childbearing  period  at  age  26. 
When  this  last  child  enters  school 
the  homemaker  will  be  in  her  early 
30's  with  30  to  40  years  of  produc- 
tive work  ahead  of  her  if  she  has 
adequately  prepared  herself.  She 
will  live  to  approximately  74  years 
of  age  so  she  needs  to  do  some  con- 
structive planning  now  to  make  the 
most  of  the  years  ahead.  —  Ruth 
Hoeflin,  Kansas  State  University. 

How  Much  Fat? 

We  need  some  fats  in  our  daily 
fare,  they  not  only  make  foods  taste 
better  but  they  are  associated  with 
the  fat  soluble  vitamins  that  are 
needed  to  maintain  health.  They  also 
carry  essential  fatty  acids.  However, 
most  Americans  eat  too  much  fat 
and  there  is  increasing  evidence 
that  a  high  level  of  fat  intake  adds 
to  the  amount  of  cholesterol  in  the 
blood.  Excessive  cholesterol  may  be 
a  contributing  cause  of  coronary 
heart  disease. 

For  nutritional  balance,  fats  should 
be  kept  under  30%  of  the  total  diet 
calories.  Also,  vegetable  oils  should 
be  substituted  for  some  of  the  ani- 
mal fats  or  hydrogenated  vegetable 
fats  used  in  cooking. — Ruth  Town- 
send,  Florida  Extension  Service. 

Washer  is  for  Washing 

Don't  try  to  duplicate  the  commer- 
cial coin-operated  dry  cleaning  pro- 
cedure in  your  family  washer.  The 
coin-operated  machines  were  de- 


signed for  cleaning  with  a  solvent 
which  injures  the  mechanism  and 
finish  of  home  washers  and  creates 
a  fire  hazard  besides.  Also,  the  war- 
ranty does  not  cover  service  when 
there  is  evidence  that  the  washer  or 
dryer  has  been  misused.  —  Bernice 
Strawn,  Oregon  State  University. 

Tropical  Meat  Salad 

Here's  a  refreshing,  satisfying  salad 
main  dish  for  a  warm  day — Tropical 
Meat  Salad.  Diced  ham  is  joined  with 
pineapple  bits,  banana  slices,  stuffed 
olive  slices,  sliced  celery  and  English 
walnuts,  and  combined  with  mayon- 
naise. Serve  it  in  a  fresh  pineapple 
cut  in  half  lengthwise,  then  hollowed 
out. 


To  prepare  the  salad  dice  2  cups  of 
cooked  ham.  Add  Vz  cup  of  diced 
celery  and  chill.  Next,  peel  and  dice 
3  ripe  bananas  and  mix  the  banana 
lightly  with  the  other  ingredients. 

For  the  dressing  combine  1  tea- 
spoon prepared  mustard  with  Vi  cup 
of  mayonnaise.  Add  to  the  meat  mix- 
ture, toss  lightly  and  serve  in  the 
pineapple  halves  or  in  lettuce  cups. 
Or  you  might  prepare  a  favorite  gela- 
tin salad  in  a  large  ring  mold.  Un- 
mold  the  salad  and  serve  the  meat 
salad  in  the  center  of  the  unmolded 
ring.  This  makes  6  servings. 


Helpful  Household  Hints 


By  Shirley  Rogers 


When  making  a  patchwork  pillow 
cover  from  remnants,  join  them  to- 
gether with  cording  and  the  effect 
will  be  much  more  decorative. 

Save  time  by  mixing  paint  the 
color  of  the  window  frames  into  the 
putty  before  you  use  it,  and  you 
won't  have  to  repaint  putty  when 
the  job  is  finished. 

A  curtain  rod  tacked  to  the  closet 
door  makes  a  handy  shoe  rack.  Hang 
shoes  on  the  rod  by  their  heels. 

If  you  build  your  bookshelves  over 
a  radiator  or  where  they  will  be  ex- 
posed to  bright  sunlight,  don't  be  sur- 
prised when  you  find  your  books 
have  faded  bindings  or  warped  cov- 
ers. 

You  can  separate  sticky  raisins  or 
dates  from  the  wrapping  paper  and 
from  each  other  easily  after  they  have 
been  placed  in  an  oven  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 


Clean  playing  cards  by  rubbing 
them  lightly  with  cotton  dipped  in 
spirits  of  camphor,  wipe  dry,  and 
polish. 

Try  making  a  full  gathered  skirt 
for  yourself  or  your  daughter  with 
that  discarded  damask  tablecloth. 
Cover  stains  or  holes  with  appliques 
or  large  pockets. 

To  stiffen  hair  brush  bristles,  wash 
as  usual  and  rinse  in  water  to  which 
alum  has  been  added. 

Make  your  own  suntan  lotion  by 
mixing  20  drops  of  glycerine,  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  a  touch  of  per- 
fume. Apply  to  your  skin  and  after 
five  minutes,  pat  off  the  excess  with 
a  soft  cloth. 

If  your  recipe  calls  for  4  table- 
spoons of  an  ingredient,  you'll  save 
time  if  you  know  that  4  tablespoons  is 
the  same  as  V\  cup.  It's  much  quicker 
to  use  your  Vi  cup  measure. 


Four  To  Make 


761 


A 


645 
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690 


761 — Embroider  bear  cub  and  his  pals  on  a 
gay  quilt  for  that  favorite  tot.  Simple  stitch- 
ery.  Transfer  of  9  motifs  5'/2  x  6'/2  inches. 
Directions. 

645 — Use  these  crocheted  doilies  as  a  set  or 
scatter  them  about  individually.  Directions  for 
three  sizes:  21  x  31  inches;  13'/2  x  20  and 
8  x  14  in  No.  30  cotton. 

742 — Whip  up  this  pretty  toaster-cover  doll  of 
scraps.  Her  full  skirt  covers  toaster,  keeps  it 
dust-free.  Transfer,  easy  directions  for  making 
doll. 

690 — Stunning  spread  combines  cross-stitch 
roses  with  quilting.  Make  your  dream  of  a 
lovely  bedroom  come  true.  Charts,  12  rose 
motifs,  two  quilting  designs. 

Send  35<  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  268. 
Needlework  Dept.,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5*  each  for 
lst-class  mailing. 

SEND  25c  FOR  NEEDLECRAFT  CATALOG. 




And  Mew  Fashions 


9332 — Zip-front  culotte  dress  for  work  or  ploy.  Printed 
Pottern  in  Halt  Sizes  14'2  to  24'  2.  Size  16</2  takes  S</4 
yards  35-inch  fabric.  50(. 


9290 — Half-size    casual    with    split    level    neckline,  gored 
24'/2       skirt.    Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  141/2  to  241/2-    Size  16>/2 
takes  41/8  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35c. 


4677 — Make  one  for  yourself;  two  for  gifts.  Each  apron 
features  different  detail.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Medium 
Size  ONLY.   Each  takes  1  yard  35-inch  fabric.  35?. 


9244 — Smooth,  smart  with  no  waist  seam,  open  collar. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size  16 
takes  33B  yards  39-inch  fabric.  35c. 


9344 — Wear  it  as  a  dress  or  as  a  jumper  with  its  com- 
panion blouse.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20; 
40  to  42.  Size  16  jumper,  3  yards  54-inch  fabric;  blouse 
1  7  s  yards  39-inch.  35tf. 


4959 — Tabbed  and  tailored;  sew  with  slim  skirt  or  flared. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  12i/2  to  22l/2.  Size  I6V2  with 
slim  skirt,  31/2  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35f. 


9244  12-20;  40 


9344 
12-20;  40, 42 


4959 

12'/2-22'/2 


Pattern 
Number 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name 


Street  or  RFD 

City   

State   


Pattern  9332  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  Patterns  9290,  4677,  9244,  9344,  4959  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS 
each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pottern  Department, 
232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  10*  each  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send  35* 
tor  our  new  color  Catalog  of  Fall-Winter  Printed  Patterns. 


President  Kennedy's  Program 

i^tj   Sylvia  jPorter 


£HUNK  BY  CHUNK,  President 
Kennedy's  economic  and  social 
welfare  programs  are  going  on  our 
statute  books — involving  the  biggest 
spending  ever  by  government  in 
Washington  as  well  as  several  pio- 
neering moves  by  Uncle  Sam  into 
areas  never  before  touched. 

The  bread-and-butter  lives  of  every 
one  of  us  will  be  vitally  affected  by 
the  laws  Congress  has  been  passing 
and  Kennedy  is  signing  in  these 
weeks.  The  key  meaning  of  this  point 
is  that  our  lives  will  be  under  a  much 
greater,  not  a  lesser  Washington  in- 
fluence. 

Much  of  the 
legislation  being 
passed  will  have 
a  direct,  power- 
ful impact  on 
economic  trends 
in  the  immediate 
and  long-term 
future.  The  key 
meaning  of  this 
point  is  that,  so 

far,  our  economy  sylvia  porter 
has  been  moving  ahead  mostly  under 
its  own  steam  and  the  stimulus  of 
the  bigger  and  broader  spending  by 
Uncle  Sam  is  still  to  be  felt. 

The  bet  of  both  the  White  House 
and  Congress  is  that  our  economy 
will  be  in  a  great  boom  in  the  next 
24  months  which  will  provide  the 
tax  income  to  cover  the  peak  outgo. 
The  key  meaning  of  this  point  is  that 
this  is  the  crucial  bet — whether  or 
not  the  lawmakers  realize  it — and  the 
spending  is  designed  in  a  very  real 
sense  to  spur  the  boom. 

It's  rather  astounding  to  contem- 
plate the  general  unawareness  of  the 
extent  to  which  Congress  is  turning 
Kennedy's  proposals  into  fact. 

Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration's  failures  on  the 
international  front  in  its  first  six 
months  have  tended  to  obscure  its 
successes  on  the  domestic  front.  Re- 
gardless of  the  explanation,  though, 
considering  how  narrow  was  the  mar- 
gin by  which  Kennedy  squeaked  into 
the  White  House  and  considering  the 
phenomenal  response  to  the  proudly 
conservative,  anti-federal  govern- 
ment views  of  Arizona's  Senator 
Goldwater,  the  Kennedy-Congress 
record  to  date  is  nothing  short  of 
spectacular. 

Already  law  or  becoming  law  are 
such  major  moves  as: 


Aid  to  Depressed  Areas.  This 
marks  the  first  breakthrough  in  fed- 
eral legislation  specifically  aimed  at 
helping  to  stimulate  regions  of 
chronic  economic  distress.  The  law 
went  on  the  books  weeks  ago;  it  au- 
thorizes spending  of  $394  million;  it 
is  being  put  into  effect  now. 

•  Highest  Minimum  Wage  Ever. 
This  new  law  marks  the  first  substan- 
tial extension  of  the  minimum  wage 
law  in  its  23-year  history.  It  sets  a 
minimum  of  $1  hour  for  3,600,000 
workers  never  before  covered;  sets 
a  $1.15  minimum  for  23.9  million 
workers  already  covered;  sets  a  goal 
of  $1.25  for  1963-64;  starts  to  go  into 
effect  Sept.  3. 

•  Emergency  Extension  of  Un- 
employment Insurance.  This  law  is 
operating,  will  pour  up  to  $1  billion 
into  the  pockets  of  3  million  needy 
unemployed  over  the  next  year. 

•  Huge  Highway  Financing  Law. 
This  one  has  just  gone  on  the  books, 
provides  $11.5  billion  in  additional 
federal  grants  to  the  states  to  permit 
completion  by  the  1972  target  date 
of  the  41,000-mile  Interstate  Highway 
System.  It  guarantees  that  consist- 
ent and  tremendous  spending  on  new 
highways  will  continue  to  be  a  prop 
under  the  general  economy. 

•  The  Biggest  Housing  Program 
in  History.  The  stimulating  influ- 
ence of  this  law  will  be  felt  over  many 
months  and  years  ahead.  It  includes 
the  most  liberal  mortgage  terms  ever 
devised,  a  great  new  boost  for  the 
home  improvement  market,  billions 
for  urban  renewal,  and  housing. 

•  Another  Liberalization  of  So- 
cial Security.  Again,  this  law  is  just 
going  on  the  books  and  the  impact 
will  be  spread  over  future  months. 
It  will  permit  men  to  retire  with  re- 
duced benefits  at  the  age  of  62,  in- 
crease minimum  benefits,  raise  bene- 
fits to  widows.  More  than  4.4  million 
persons  will  be  receiving  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  as  a  result. 

Mind  you,  this  is  only  the  start,  and 
many  more  programs  involving  bil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  passed  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

When  you  add  the  chunks,  the 
whole  becomes  impressive  indeed! 
Kennedy  is  betting  that  a  coming 
business  boom  will  cover  the  record 
spending  by  calendar  1963  and  his 
spending  programs  are,  in  turn,  a 
most  important  basis  for  his  bet  on 
boom. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


TVEXT  TIME  YOUR  REFRIGERATOR  reveals  leftover  roast  beef  here's 
a  serving  treat  for  your  family  .  .  .  Marinated  Beef  Slices.  Thin  slices 
of  roast  beef  are  marinated  in  a  sauce  and  chilled  in  your  refrigerator  for 
several  hours.  They  are  drained,  then  served  cold.  Or  if  your  family 
loves  sandwiches,  slices  can  be  served  with  big  hamburger  buns. 

MARINATED  ROAST  BEEF 
SLICES 

1  pound  cooked  roast  beef 
slices,  cuts  '/a  inch  thick 

y3  cup  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  salad  oil 
Va  teaspoon  pepper 
',4  teaspoon  mustard 
¥2  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
4  teaspoons  sugar 
1  medium  onion,  thinly  sliced 
Parsley 

Mix  together  vinegar,  salad  oil,  pepper,  mustard,  salt,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  sugar  and  onion.  Marinate  beef  slices  in  mixture  and  chill  in 
refrigerator  for  about  3  hours.  Remove  meat  and  onion  from  marinade 
and  serve  as  a  cold  meat  platter  or  in  sandwiches.  Six  servings. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILBOX  MARKET 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 50tf  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40<?  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

49.000  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION 
SEPT.   11  to  OCT.  20.  1961 
35.000  Calves  and  14.000  Yearlings. 
Angus  and  Herefords 
Catalog  Available  on  Request. 
E    S    Matteson.    Exec.    Secretary,  MISSOURI 
CO-OPERATIVE    FEEDER    LIVESTOCK  AS- 
SOCIATION,   130    Mumford    Hall.  Columbia, 

Missouri.  

MISSOURI  SEMI-ANNUAL  FEEDER 
PIG  SALES 
SEPT  14  to  OCT.  27.  40,000  Feeder  Pigs. 
Send  for  folder  giving  details.  E.  S.  Matteson, 
Exec. -Sec.  MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE  FEED- 
ER LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION,  130  Mumford 

Hall.  Columbia.  Missouri  

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price   list.    Otto  Vanderburg. 

North  Prairie,  Wis.  

HOLSTELN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.  Watertown.  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
•eifers  and  heifer  calves— all  ages.  Will  deliver 
-ny  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
o  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158. 

ukwonago,  Wis.   

TOP    QUALITY     Wisconsin     Holstein  heifer 
alves.    Buy  the  best  and  save  money  through 
reliable  and  experienced  order  buyer.  J.  F. 
Pipes.  9301  West  Townsend  Street,  Milwaukee 

22.  Wisconsin.   

PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS:  Compare  our  qual- 
ity  and  prices.  Bill  Lamme.  Laclede  82,  Mis- 
souri. 

ASK  ABOUT  our  package  deals:  we  have  two 
of  them— 2  English  Large  Black  gilts  and  1 
unrelated  Large  Black  boar:  2  Blue  Spotted 
gilts  and  1  Yorkshire  boar.  The  Large  Black 
is  the  best  breed  in  the  world  for  cross-breed- 
ing. The  Blues,  when  crossed  with  Yorkshires, 
produce  the  most  profitable  commercial  pigs. 
Catalogue,  cross-breeding  folder,  photos.  Twed- 
dle  Farms.  Fergus  13,  Ontario,  Canada. 

ARKANSAS  COOPERATIVE  FEEDER 
CALF  SALES 
8  Sales — September  8  through  September  19 
7.500  head  of  stock  and  feeder  cattle  at  auction. 
All  sales  conducted  by  beef  cattle  producers. 
Choice  to  Medium  grade  stockers  and  feed- 
ers sorted  and  sold  in  uniform  groups.  For 
sale  folder  write  A.  L.  Owen,  Dept.  C.  Box 
391,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  Im- 
proved land  In  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties Free  Information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station.  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

200  ACRE  farm  on  paved  road — Hereford  cat- 
tle, 2  barns,  modern  8  room  brick  house.  Ted 
Taipalus,  R.  2,  Soo,  Michigan. 
954  ACRE  RANCH.  73  irrigated  alfalfa.  25 
more  cultivated  The  remainder  is  timber  and 
grass  grazing  land.  Improvements  old.  One  mile 
of  creek  supporting  fish  through  property.  10 
miles  from  town.  Beautiful  building  sites.  Bill 
Cato  Agency,  Box  638,  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colorado.  Carrol  C  Clark,  Salesman. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SPEARHEAD,  Scalping  Knife,  Thunderblrd. 
$4  00.  Catalog  (free)  Arrowhead,  Glenwood. 
Arkansas 


FREE  CARDS  with  your  name,  address  and 
phone.  For  sample,  ask  One-Spot  Flea  Killer, 
N-Jessup,  Maryland. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post- 
paid. Sample  pint.  25t.  Oxboro,  Box  7031  BX, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minnesota. 

CUSTOM  TELESCOPES,  lens,  tripods,  equator- 
ials,  and  accessories.  UPCO.  Sunbury,  Penn. 
COINS  WANTED:  Paying  top  prices  for  col- 
lections.  single  coins.  10*  for  Indian  Heads 
with  clear  date.  Coin  Searcher,  Box  332, 
Hollywood  28.  California. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$10  postpaid.  Free  Veterinary  Catalog.  VETCO, 
Box  6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


DOGS 


HEEL  DRIVING  Shepherds,  Excellent  workers. 
All  ages.  Year's  trial.  Visitors  welcome.  Wahl 
Farms,  Rockport,  Indiana. 

WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15.  Creek- 
side  Kennels.  Beardsley.  Minnesota. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4  50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160.  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
souri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-G3,  Kansas 
City  14.  Missouri. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS.  Barber  Training. 
Gl-approved.  Write  for  free  catalog  or  call 
FR  2-5137.  119  Main,  Dept.  LS  ,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  Eaton  Barber  College. 
SECOND  INCOME  From  Oil  can  end  your  toil  I 
Free  book  and  oilfield  maps!  National  Petro- 
leum, Panamerican  Building-NLS,  Miami  32, 
Florida. 

$3.00  HOUR— Home,  Sparetime.  assembling 
pump  lamps.  Easy.  Write,  Ougor,  67K,  Cald- 
well, Arkansas. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
Only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U  S  A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft..  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

JEEPS— $223.85:  TRUCKS— $212.78.  Tractors— 
$68  48,  Boats — $7.58,  Generators — $2  65,  Coats— 
$1  33,  Coveralls — 51<,  Radios,  Tools.  Typical 
Surplus  Prices.  Buy  Direct.  List  of  Depots, 
Procedure.  Full  Details.  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises,  International  Airport,  Box  402-R12, 
Jamaica  30,  New  York. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS.  How  and  where  to 
buy  in  your  area.  Send  $1.00.  Surplus  In- 
formation, LP,  Headquarters  Building.  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  258,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White's  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  Large  Coi°rad° 
— ►  HOG  FARM 

Built  For  Big  Volume  Production 

Located  in  the  nations  greatest  hog  deficit  area! 

Efficient,  big  volume  pig  producing  operation  grossing  nearly  $125,000 
yearly.  Now  selling  1,600  slaughter  pigs  per  year,  mostly  at  premium  prices 
on  the  Denver  market.  Best  marketing  area  in  U.  S.,  unlimited  expansion 
potential.  (Out  of  500,000  hogs  slaughtered  in  Colorado  last  year,  less  than 
200,000  were  raised  in  state). 

452  acres  with  255  acres  under  irrigation.  Unlimited  water,  rich  river 
bottom  soil,  located  in  Colorado's  "corn  belt"  area  in  Platte  River  valley. 
This  farm  produced  highest  average  yield  of  corn  in  the  state  last  year. 

Completely  equipped  with  approximately  1,500  head  of  premium-bred 
meat-type  sows,  pigs  and  boars.  Excellent  improvements — 3  nice  houses,  large 
ventilated  and  heated  farrowing  barn  with  36  farrowing  crates,  sow  and  pig 
shelters  with  concrete  slabs  and  water  systems,  completely  equipped  new  shop, 
machine  sheds,  grain  storage,  barn  and  cattle  feed  lot.  About  $30,000  worth 
of  machinery  and  farm  equipment. 

Many  tax  benefit  possibilities.  Insurance  company  owned  for  24  years. 
Will  make  long-term  purchase  contract  or  lease  to  responsible  party.  A  big 
money-making  opportunity. 

For  cornpletej         H,RAM  C  GARDNER, 

information  Insurance 

write  to)  2109  Stout  Street  Denver  2,  Colorado 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS? 


Multiple  sclerosis  manifests  itself  in  disorganized 
functioning  of  the  muscles.  Recovery  depends  on  re- 
activation of  nerve  centers  to  restore  harmonious  opera- 
tion of  the  body's  normal  processes.  This,  Chiropractic 
endeavors  to  do  —  and  has  been  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  so  many  cases  that  sufferers  from  multiple 
sclerosis  are  now  being  given  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Research  at  Spears  Hospital  has  further  added  to 
the  effectiveness  of  Chiropractic's  attack  on  this  crippler. 
See  your  local  chiropractor  and  write  for  free  literature  on  MS 
and  other  problem  diseases. 

Spears  Chiropractic  Hospital 

Dept.  NLSP  Denver  20,  Colorado 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success- 
ful year.  Write:   Adco  Mfe.   Co.,   Bastrop  62, 

Louisiana. 

EARN    $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons.  Details 

free.  Redikuts.  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 

DRESSES  24<;  Shoes  39*;  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata- 
log. Transworld,  164-DB  Christopher,  Brook- 
lyn 12,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  $50-$100  WEEKLY— Home,  spare-time. 
Easy  home  plan  revealed.  No  selling.  No  ex- 
perience needed.  Rush  postcard  for  free  de- 
tails. Sparetime  Institute,  Dept.  Al,  15  Beek- 
man  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N  Y. 


FREE  CATALOG:  Imported  Mexican  shoes, 
purses,  accessories;  Handtooled,  unborn  calf, 
alligator,  suede,  genuine  shark  leather.  North- 
ern Import  Company,  Reed  City  35,  Michigan. 

SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown   Music,    49-NL   West   32,    New    York  1. 


FENCING 


FENCING  WIRE  repairs  better  with  new, 
low  cost  tools.  Write  Freedom  Products  Com- 
pany, Box  22,  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 


PATENT  FOR  SALE 


SAW  FILING  apparatus  for  filing  hand  and 
band  saws.  L.  Glaude.  2314  N.  Kilpatrick,  Chi- 
cago 39,  Illinois. 


COUNTY  FAIR 


"He's  been  jumpy  all  day  and 
now  you  have  to  bring  in  that 
hot  dog!" 


"Wilson,  here,  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind.  Now,  what 
about  you?" 


"I'm  not  quite  sure  just  how  to 
take  this!" 


"I'm  sure  glad  you  went  with 
her.  I  just  can't  take  these  rides 
any  more." 
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"1  suppose  this  is  that  arts  and 
crafts  exhibit  you  were  going 
to  see!" 
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Your  Partner,  the  New  Disease  Lab 


A  NEW  WEAPON  in  the  fight  to  re- 
duce serious  losses  from  animal 
diseases  was  unveiled  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
recently  with  the  dedication  of 
USDA's  new  $16.5  million  National 
Animal  Disease  Laboratory. 

The  new  laboratory,  best  of  its  kind 
anywhere,  will  enable  scientists  to 
expand  their  historic  role  as  guard- 
ians of  the  nation's  live  stock  health. 

Animal  diseases  add  an  estimated 
$1.4  billion  per  year  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing live  stock  and  poultry.  This 
does  not  include  losses  resulting  from 
parasites  and  insect  pests  nor  the  ex- 
pense of  medication  and  veterinary 
fees. 

Improved  animal  disease  research 
can:  (1)  reduce  the  cost  of  meat, 
dairy  and  poultry  products  to  con- 
sumers; (2)  aid  in  expansion  of  live 
stock  production  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  growing  population;  and  (3)  re- 
sult in  new  and  improved  means  of 
combating  animal  diseases  trans- 
missible to  man. 

There  are  about  80  live  stock  dis- 
eases that  are  transmissible  to  man 
including  tuberculosis,  brucellosis, 
rabies,  anthrax,  Newcastle  disease, 
equine  encephalomyelitis,  vesicular 
stomatitis,  and  swine  erysipelas. 

USDA  economists  estimate  that 
diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
cost  $136  million  for  death  losses, 
$245  million  for  reduced  milk  pro- 
duction, $235,000  for  reduced  wool 
output;  and  $829  million  for  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
meat — plus  losses  of  feed  consumed, 
labor  for  care  and  handling,  offspring 
not  produced,  and  replacement  of 
animals. 

Poultry  diseases  cause  estimated 
annual  losses  of  $248  million  and  re- 
duce production  by  245  million 
chickens,  6  million  turkeys  and  375 
million  eggs. 

Infectious  and  contagious  diseases 
presently  known  to  exist  in  the  U.  S. 
include  45  diseases  affecting  cattle, 
30  of  swine  and  25  of  poultry.  About 
255,000  animals  were  rejected  by  fed- 
eral meat  inspectors  last  year  as  total- 
ly unfit  for  food,  and  parts  of  three 
million  additional  carcasses  were 


condemned  by  USDA  inspectors. 

Mastitis,  the  most  costly  cattle  dis- 
ease, causes  losses  of  more  than  $225 
million  annually,  not  including  ex- 
pense of  treatment.  Because  of  this 
disease  $175  million  in  milk  produc- 
tion is  lost  each  year.  Of  every  100 
pigs  farrowed,  11  die  from  baby  pig 
diseases  at  a  cost  of  $100  million  an- 
nually to  hog  producers. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hagan,  former  dean 
of  New  York  State  Veterinary  Col- 
lege at  Cornell  University,  will  serve 
as  director  of  USDA's  new  animal 
disease  laboratory.  Dr.  Hagan  is  the 
author  of  more  than  100  scientific 
papers  including  a  textbook,  "The 
Infectious  Diseases  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals." He  was  a  member  of  USDA's 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Committee 
in  1946-47  and  in  1956  helped  estab- 
lish USDA's  Plum  Island  Laboratory 
for  research  on  this  costly  disease. 

Dr.  Hagan's  staff  of  more  than  500 
scientists  will  spend  about  80%  of 
their  efforts  and  research  on  diagnos- 
tic services  and  20%  on  evaluation 
and  standardization  of  biologies  for 
veterinary  use.  Last  year  65  licensed 
manufacturers  produced  enough  vac- 
cines, serums  and  other  products  to 
treat  more  than  four  billion  farm  ani- 
mals, poultry  and  pets.  An  increase 
of  1.3  billion  doses  in  1960  over  the 
previous  year's  production  reflects 
the  growing  need  of  utmost  vigilance 
for  the  potency  and  safety  in  this 
field. 

The  huge  laboratory  is  a  complex 
of  33  fire-resistant  buildings  located 
on  a  318-acre  tract  northeast  of 
Ames,  Iowa.  It  has  a  35-acre  com- 
pound area  where  research  labs  and 
service  buildings  are  located;  a  60- 
acre  quarantine  area,  plus  pastures 
for  disease-free  animals  used  in  ex- 
periments. 

The  road  ahead  toward  the  cher- 
ished goal  of  all  scientists — eventual 
eradication  of  animal  diseases  —  is 
long  and  filled  with  many  obstacles. 
But  the  new  National  Animal  Dis- 
ease Laboratory  points  the  way  to 
eventual  success  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind,  especially  the  producers  of 
live  stock. 


Marketing  Shifts  Away  from  Dealers 


"l/f IDWEST  FARMERS  have  made 
some  important  shifts  in  the  past 
20  years  in  where  they  market  their 
live  stock  according  to  a  study  of 
live  stock  marketing  trends  in  12 
midwestern  states. 

In  these  North  Central  States,  there 
has  been  a  buildup  in  the  number  of 
auction  markets  plus  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  live  stock  marketed 
through  auctions.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  auctions  reached  a  peak 
in  1950  then  dropped  off  again. 

In  1940,  there  were  an  estimated 
996  auction  markets  in  the  13  North 
Central  States  and  by  1956  this  total 
had  increased  to  1,013  auctions. 

The  trend  toward  auctions,  in  large 
measure,  was  a  trend  away  from  live 
stock  dealers  rather  than  from  termi- 
nal markets.  In  1940  there  were  10,000 
dealers  but  by  1956  this  number  had 
dropped  to  5,400  dealers,  while  the 
number  of  terminal  markets  re- 
mained about  the  same. 

The  terminal  markets  continue  to 
be  the  most  important  handlers  of 
slaughter  steers  and  heifers.  About 
68%  of  slaughter  steers  and  heifers 
were  sold  through  terminal  markets 


in  1956.  Terminal  markets  were  also 
the  outlet  for  41%  of  the  slaughter 
cattle  and  calves,  35%  of  the  slaugh- 
ter hogs  and  59%  of  the  slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs. 

Terminal  markets  received  almost 
the  same  percentage  of  feeder  cattle 
and  calves  in  1940  as  they  did  in  1956. 
But  the  percentage  of  feeder  pigs  and 
breeding  live  stock  received  by  ter- 
minals fell  off  sharply. 

Farmers  in  the  13  states  surveyed 
sold  about  28  million  cattle  and 
calves  in  1957.  The  farmers  said  they 
sold  68%  of  these  animals  to  slaugh- 
ter, 22%  for  feeding,  5%  for  breed- 
ing. The  remainder  went  for  4-H, 
FFA  or  other  uses. 

Four-fifths  of  these  farmers  said 
they  usually  sell  to  only  one  market 
outlet.  The  markets  nearest  the  farm 
were  most  often  mentioned  —  espe- 
cially for  selling  cows  and  veal 
calves.  For  fat  cattle,  farmers  do  more 
looking  around  at  prices  on  other 
markets. 
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They  started  alike... 
they  look  alike.. .but 

the  pig  starter  on  the  left  has  an  antibiotic 
that  only  does  half  a  job 


The  Only  Broad-Spectrum 
Feed  Antibiotic  with  the 
Potency-Protected  Molecule. 

©CHjOHCSh)  N(CH,)a 
/OH 


\ 
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Insist  on  potent  Terramycin 
for  greater  stability,  greater 
assurance.  You  get  the  anti- 
biotic activity  you  paid  for. 


When  you  really  want  results,  ask  for 

POTENT  TERRAMYCIN 


® 


Just  having  any  antibiotic  in  your  pig  starter 
isn't  enough  any  more  to  get  the  effective  pro- 
tection pigs  need.  Any  antibiotic  will  help  pigs 
put  on  extra  gains.  But,  how  does  it  perform 
when  the  chips  are  down?  Only  true,  broad- 
spectrum  antibiotic  activity  offers  extra  protec- 
tion against  so  many  disease-causing  organisms 
that  pigs  face  at  this  pre-weaning  age.  Broad- 
spectrum  Terramycin  does  both— boosts  early 
gains,  and  gives  potent  protection  against  an 
unusually  wide  range  of  costly  disease-causing 


BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE 

organisms  to  supply  powerful  protection  for 
your  profits. 
Here's  how: 

1.  Terramycin  helps  save  pigs;  helps  those  pigs 
do  better.  Potent  Terramycin  supplies  extra 
protection  with  its  effectiveness  against  an  un- 
usually broad-range  of  disease  organisms,  par- 
ticularly scours,  at  the  pre-weaning  age.  Even 
fights  problems*  that  slip  by  hit-or-miss  narrow- 
range  drugs. 

2.  Terramycin  helps  pigs  gain  faster  .  .  .  and  on 


less  feed.  Tests  show  up  to  39%  heavier  weaning 
weight  with  pigs  fed  Terramycin.  A  summary  of 
all  published  trials  during  seven  years  of  testing 
shows  that  Terramycin  increased  growth  in  7 
out  of  every  8  trials.  The  increases  ranged  up  to 
22%  .  .  .  averaged  over  6.5%. 


*Due  to  Terramycin-susceptible  organisms 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York47,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being® 


See  your  favorite  feed  supplier  for  complete  details.  And 
oxytetracycline  on  the  tag  means  Terramycin's  in  the 


remember, 
bag. 


•  Sell  More  Calves  From  Same  Cows  •  Marketing  Patterns  in  Minnesota 
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SAVES  PIGS 

better  than  any  antibiotic,  sulfa 
or  nitrofuran  you  can  buy  today. 


HERE'S  WHY: 


Better  Solubility 

Terramycin  Animal  Formula  dissolves 
completely  and  won't  settle  out  ...  in 
the  Herd-Treater  or  any  other  way  you 
use  it.  Pigs  get  full  dosage  ...  for  sure. 


Better  Stability 

From  mixing  to  excretion  by  the  ani- 
mal, Terramycin  delivers  more  potent, 
broad-spectrum  activity,  gram  for 
gram,  than  any  other  treatment.  The 
reason :  It  is  potency-protected  against 
alkaline  breakdown.  This  protection 
means  up  to  40%  greater  stability  in 
just  24  hours  under  the  typical  alka- 
line conditions  of  on-the-farm  treat- 
ment. 

Broadest  Range 

No  antibiotic  or  drug  of  any  kind  is 
effective  against  more  disease-causing 
organisms  than  Terramycin.  That 
means  potent  action  against  scours, 
respiratory  problems  and  many 
others.**  Saves  pigs,  saves  money. 

Greater  Absorption 

Terramycin  doesn't  just  work  in  the 
digestive  tract.  It's  also  absorbed  into 
tha  blood  to  give  potent  help  against 
systemic  diseases**  that  many  other 
powder  treatments  can't  reach. 


The  only  broad-range  farm  antibiotic 
with  the  potency-protected  molecule 


(5)CH,  OH(gH)  N(CHj)i 
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There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  anti- 
biotics.  And 
Terramycin's 
got  it  with  this 
potency-pro- 
tected mole- 
cule. It  delivers  greater  stability  ...  to  help 
you  get  more  of  the  potent,  disease-fighting 
power  you  paid  for. 

*Brand  o\  oxytetracycline  HCl-Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
**caused  by  Terramycin-susceptible  organisms. 
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^mmr               NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 

Free  Herd-  or  Terra-Treater®  in  every  box 
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"EXTRA  HAND*'  SERVICE  AT  WORK 


"I'd  have  lost  at  least  $1,700 
without  their  holiday  service" 

—says  R.  D.  Peck,  Valley  Harvesters,  Fresno,  California 


YOU'RE  LOSING  MONEY  EVERY  MINUTE  when 
you're  a  professional  harvester  with  equip- 
ment trouble.  So  when  a  cotton  picker  blew 
a  tire  one  holiday  morning,  Manager  R.  D. 
Peck  immediately  radioed  the  farm's  head- 
quarters for  help. 


2m  WITHIN  MINUTES  OF  THE  TROUBLE-CALL  relayed  from  the  farm, 
Corcoran  Implement  Company's  assistant  manager,  Dick  Bondurant 
and  his  aide,  Fred  Gresham,  arrived  at  the  field  and  got  to  work. 
A  quick  tire  change  is  easy  for  these  experts  with  their  fully  equipped 
repair  truck— complete  with  a  free  "loaner"  that  pinch-hits  when- 
ever a  tire  must  go  back  to  the  shop  for  repairs. 

ONLY  30  MINUTES  AFTER  THE  BLOWOUT,  Valley  Harvester's  picker 
is  going  back  to  the  field.  "We  lost  only  half  a  bale.  But  we  could 
have  lost  12  bales,  had  the  picker  been  laid  up  all  day,"  says  Peck. 
"So  Corcoran's  quick  service— on  a  holiday,  too— saved  us  from  a  loss 
of  at  least  $1,700!" 

ANOTHER  BIG  BENEFIT  of  "Extra  Hand"  service:  the  superior  perform- 
ance and  bonus  service-life  of  Goodyear's  famed  Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
with  their  super-tough  rubbers-exclusive  Triple-Tempered  Cord  "mus- 
cles"—ground-gripping,  gearlike  tread. 

It's  one  of  many  reasons  why  you,  too,  will  be  time  and  money  ahead 
by  calling  your  Goodyear  dealer  next  time.  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Depart- 
ment, Akron  16,  Ohio.   Sure-Grlp-T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Lots  of  good  things  come  from 


GOODYEAR  "EXTRA  HAND 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 


1  Check,  change  and  re- 
pair any  type  tire. 

2  Furnish  free  "loaners" 
while  your  tires  are  be- 
ing repaired  or  retreaded. 


3  Liquid-weight  your  trac- 
tor tires  for  maximum 
traction. 

4  Minimize  down  time 
through  expert  help  on 
tire  maintenance. 


5  Take  care  of  your  battery  needs. 


>d  things  come  from  4&3KfS& 

good/year 

TRACT 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  ^  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 

Choose  either  the  popular  3 -T  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-in-front  performers 
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Now,  in  only  14  days, 
feed  out  a  season's  crop  of  grubs 


Untreated  cattle  in  a  typical  test.  Backs  are  clipped 
to  show  grub  damage.  Gains  were  lower— grade  was 
lower,  also. 


Hundreds  of  cattlemen  did  just  that  last  year  with 
RID-EZY*,  a  sensational  new  product  from  Moor- 
Man's.  RID-EZY  is  a  complete  and  balanced  mineral 
supplement  in  granular  form  containing  Ronnel,  an 
organic  phosphate  that  breaks  the  life  cycle  of  the 
grub  before  it  does  its  damage. 

RID-EZY  is  a  herd  treatment- Feeding  out  grubs  with 

RID-EZY  is  so  simple.  Just  mix  RID-EZY  with 
ground  grain  and/or  protein  supplement  and  feed  the 
herd  for  14  days.  That's  the  only  work  involved  .  .  . 
no  individual  handling  or  spraying.  You  feed  it  after 
heel  fly  activity  has  stopped. 

RID-EZY  costs  little  to  use— One-fifth  pound  of 

RID-EZY,  costing  less  than  13£  per  100  pounds  of 
body  weight,  will  do  the  job.  One  Kansas  feeder  who 
fed  RID-EZY  in  1960  states:  "The  amazing  thing 
about  RID-EZY  was  that  it  was  not  only  completely 
effective  in  controlling  grubs  (untreated  cattle  aver- 
aged 17  grubs  per  head  while  Rid-Ezy  treated  had 
none),  but,  for  an  investment  of  76^  a  head,  it 
returned  85  pounds  extra  gain  or  about  $20  extra 
profit  per  head." 

RID-EZY  a  MoorMan  exclusive  — To  reduce  hide  and 

carcass  damage  from  grubs,  and  step  up  gain,  better 
get  in  touch  with  your  MoorMan  Man  today.  You 
can  get  RID-EZY  only  from  him. 

i 


Treated  with  RID-EZY,  cattle  out  of  the  same  herd 

are  free  from  grubs.  Gains  were  more  economical — 
market  grade  higher. 


When  MoorMan  introduced  RID-EZY,  exclusively, 
in  1960,  it  asked  users  to  split  their  herds  to  test 
RID-EZY's  effectiveness. 

Here,  below,  is  a  summary  of  some  of  many  audited 
test  reports,  showing  typical  results  of  customers  who 
separated  herds  and  treated  cattle: 


Untreated 

Rid-Ezy  Treated 

Location 
of  herd 

Grubs 
per  head 

Av.  gain 
per  head 

Grubs 
per  head 

Av.  gain 
per  head 

Iowa 

14 

228  lbs. 

3 

251  lbs. 

Texas 

14 

Unreported 

0 

Unreported 

Missouri 

5 

241 

0 

269 

Kansas 

17 

170 

0 

255 

Colorado 

16 

273 

0 

315 

Indiana 

13 

410 

'/2 

425 

JfoorJfatis 

Since  1885 

Good  Results  Through  Research  and  Service 

MOORMAN  MFG.  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 

♦  Trodemork  Reg.  U.S.  Pol.  Off. 
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JT  ISN'T  OFTEN  that  a  gal  gets  her 
picture  on  the  cover  of  a  national 
magazine  twice  within  six  months, 
but  you  will  recognize  Janet  Coito  as 
the  California  lass  who  graced  our 
first  full-color  cover,  last  April. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Janet 
is  back  on  our  cover  for  September: 
(1)  This  is  the  month  for  the  National 
Barrow  Show  in  Austin,  Minn.,  and 
Janet  posing  with  her  pet  pig  seemed 
like  a  good  way  to  call  attention  to 
this  fact.  (2)  We  also  want  to  ease 
your  minds  about  Janet's  age,  which 
we  previously  gave  as  13  and  which 
promptly  brought  queries  as  to 
whether  she  had  found  the  long- 
sought  Fountain  of  Youth! 

No,  she  hasn't.  Both  pictures  were 
taken  about  seven  years  ago.  But  at 
13  Janet  still  likes  pigs.  And  we  hope 
many  of  you  will  be  in  Austin  Sep- 
tember 12th  through  15th  to  see  our 
nation's  finest  porkers  competing  in 
the  "World  Series  of  Swinedom." 
Photo  by  Vivienne  Lapham;  Publix 
Pictorial  Service. 
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TOUCH  A  BUTTON,  feed  starts  flowing  —  all  the  way 
from  silo  and  bin  to  feed  bunk  .  .  .  Badger  Silo 
Unloaders  and  Bunk  Feeders  are  capacity-matched 
to  deliver  more  feed  faster  —  cut  feeding  time  and 
back-breaking  labor  to  the  bone.  Badger  lets  you 
start  mechanizing  with  a  single  unit  if  you  wish,  with 
complete-system  planning  and  full  assuranc 
plete  automation  anytime  you're  ready  for 


mechanized  feed  I  of 

.  .  .  another  reason  why  more  farmers  buy 
Badger  Silo  Unloaders  than  ANY  other 

Up  in  the  silo  —  where  you  want  to  climb  as  seldom  as 
possible  —  you'll  find  the  key  tool  in  thousands  of  Badger- 
equipped  feeding  systems  . . .  One  look  at  a  Badger  Silo  Un- 
loader  tells  you  here  is  QUALITY  —  from  the  rugged,  9- 
inch  auger  to  the  gleaming,  bonded-and-baked-on  enamel 
finish.  Here's  time-proven  dependability  that's  on  the  job 
all  the  time,  any  weather,  any  silage  —  and  it'll  deliver  bet- 
ter feed  than  the  same  silage  would  be  if  removed  any  other 
way  —  fluffed  up,  mixed  and  conditioned  the  way  cows  like 
it.  There's  a  size  for  every  silo  10  to  30  feet.  Badger  also 
offers  three  types  of  bunk  feeders  engineered  to  match  these 
super-capacity  unloaders.  The  Slotted  Tube  Feeder,  pic- 
tured here,  will  handle  any  silage  —  even  long-cut  grass  — ■ 
simultaneously  serving  individual  portions  of  grain  or  any 
ground  ration  to  every  animal  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk. 
Two  sizes:  9-inch,  and  the  super-capacity  11-inch  Feed  King 
that  easily  handles  the  output  of  two  big  unloaders.  Your 
Badger  dealer,  who's  trained  to  help  you  plan  from  the 
ground  up,  also  offers  capacity-matching  conveyors  and  ac- 
cessories to  completely  coordinate  your  system  for  maximum 
efficiency  and  savings. 


Take  Advantage  of  Our  Experience  and 
Planning  Service  —  Mail  this  coupon,  or 

see  your  local  Badger  dealer,  for  copies 
of  how-to-do-it  booklets  that  will  give  you 
many  ideas  on  Feedlot  Layout  and  Low 
Moisture  Grass  Silage.  They're  based  on  our 
experience  in  helping  tens  of  thousands  of 
livestock  farmers  cut  materials  handling  costs 
through  mechanization.   No  obligation. 




BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  S,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

I Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 
□  Silo  Unloaders     □  Round-the-Silo  Feeders     □  Feedlot  Layout 

IO  Barn  Cleaners      □  Slotted  Tube  Feeders       □  Auger  Feeders 
□  How  to  Make  Low  Moisture  Grass  Silage 

J        Name   Student  □  | 

|       Address   | 

|        City  &  State   | 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.  Write  for  details. 
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HORSE  MEAT  is  very  tasty,"  Nikita 
Khrushchev  recently  told  the  Rus- 
sians in  a  radio  talk.  "The  meat  is 
very  nourishing  and  has  many 
calories  and  is  very  cheap  .  .  .  that  is 
why  we  have  to  develop  production 
of  this  meat." 

These  remarks  prompted  us  to  look 
up  the  facts  about  present-day  nu- 
trition in  Russia.  Here  they  are  as 
compiled  by  The  Nutrition  Founda- 
tion, a  U.  S.  organization: 

"There  is  enough  food  to  satisfy 
most  of  the  energy  requirements  of 
the  (Russian)  population,  but  there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  quality  pro- 
tein foods  and  food  fats.  Carbohy- 


drates constitute  about  80%  of  the 
Russian  diet,  which  is  less  than  3,000 
calories  per  day.  It  is  made  up  of 
about  56%  grains  and  potatoes;  15% 
animal  protein  foods;  10%  fats  and 
oils  and  10%  sugar.  Russians  eat  six 
times  as  much  bread  as  the  average 
American.  50%  of  all  meat  produced 
is  made  into  sausage  because  of  the 
limited  supply  of  refrigerators  (only 
2  million  in  Russia  with  a  population 
of  210  million).  Beef  and  pork  are 
the  most  abundant  meats  —  but  the 
animals  are  underfed  and  under- 
nourished." 


Comment:  The  Russian  diet  has 
scarcely  changed  within  the  last  45 
years.  Compare  this  item  with  the 
one  which  follows: 

AMERICAN  EATING  HABITS  have 
undergone  drastic  changes  during 
the  past  50  years.  The  trend  is  toward 
consumption  of  more  milk  and  milk 
products,  more  meat,  poultry,  eggs, 
fats,  and  sugars.  There  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  consumption  of 
potatoes  and  grain  products. 

Calorie  levels  are  down,  too.  In 
1909,  food  provided  almost  3,600 
calories  per  person  as  compared  with 
3,200  calories  today.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  fewer  people  are 
doing  heavy  labor  that  required  ex- 
tra calories.  Fat  in  total  calories  is  up 
from  32  to  41%;  carbohydrates  down 
from  56  to  47%.  Two- thirds  of  our 
protein  today  comes  from  meat,  poul- 
try, eggs,  milk,  and  fish  as  compared 
with  one-half  50  years  ago.  Since 
1946,  the  total  protein  in  the  diet  has 
averaged  about  97  grams  per  person 
per  day. 

STERILIZING  FOOD  by  atomic  radi- 
ation is  a  distinct  possibility,  say 
University  of  Illinois  researchers. 
Animals  show  no  ill  effects  from  eat- 
ing irradiated  food,  and  they  receive 
just  as  much  nutrition  and  grow  as 
well  as  animals  fed  conventionally- 
preserved  foods. 

If  food  sterilized  by  radiation  is  a 
feature  of  some  future  supermarket, 


it  will  have  several  advantages.  Or- 
ganisms causing  botulism,  trichinosis 
and  other  poisons  will  be  completely 
destroyed.  Also,  meats,  fish,  vege- 
tables and  fruits  can  be  stored  on  the 
pantry  shelf — no  need  for  a  refrigera- 
tor. But  irradiated  food  will  have  one 
disadvantage,  the  scientists  say.  It 
will  probably  introduce  new  flavors 
and  odors  just  as  frozen  and  canned 
foods  did. 

COMMON  TABLE  SALT  can  be  used 
in  a  number  of  ways  besides  salt- 
ing a  steak.  For  example,  salt  can 
blot  up  ink  spilled  on  a  rug.  Apply 
salt,  brush  off,  then  wash  with  sudsy 
water.  Salt  and  olive  oil  combined  in 
a  paste  can  remove  rings  on  tables 
caused  by  heat.  Let  paste  stand  one 
hour.  Salt  and  cold  water  can  re- 
move burned  spots  from  inside  a 
saucepan  if  the  solution  is  left  in  the 
pan  overnight.  Salt  on  a  piece  of 
lemon  removes  tarnish  from  copper- 
ware.  Salt  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
ammonia  removes  minor  grease  spots 
from  clothing. 

THE  BULK  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

will  be  produced  by  fewer  than 
500,000  farms  by  the  late  1960's  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  USDA 
economist,  Oregon  State  College. 
"Today,"  asserts  Dr.  Wood,  "56%  of 
our  farms  produce  only  9%  of  our 
farm  products."  The  nation  is  losing 
one  farm  every  five  minutes  due  to 
the  changing  nature  of  agriculture 


and  other  revolutionary  forces  at 
work.  Investment  per  farm  averaged 
$13,000  in  1940  but  was  up  to  $24,000 
in  1960.  The  investment  per  $100  of 
realized  net  farm  income  has  almost 
doubled  in  10  years  —  from  $874  to 
$1,627  per  $100  of  income.  There  is 
every  indication  that  this  investment 
may  double  again  by  1970. 

THE  AVERAGE  SHOPPER  in  the 

supermarket  shops  in  a  store  with 
5,227  different  items  on  the  shelves, 
4,195  of  which  are  in  the  grocery  de- 
partment, reports  Progressive 
Grocer.  The  most  recent  Impulse 
Buying  Study  conducted  by  DuPont 


indicates  that  the  "average  big  ticket" 
grocery  customer  spends  about  27 
minutes  shopping  in  the  store.  Allow- 
ing for  checkout  time  and  shopping 
of  perishables,  it's  safe  to  assume 
that  about  half  this  time  is  spent  in 
active  shopping.  This  means  that  the 
customer  passes  about  310  items  a 
minute  as  she  strolls  up  and  down  the 
grocery  aisles.  Thus,  one -fifth  of  a 
second  of  attention  is  about  all  the 
average  food  item  on  the  shelf  can 
expect  to  receive.  That  is  quite  a 
challenge  to  the  advertising,  selling, 
packaging,  and  point  of  sale  display 
efforts. 


NOW 

one  5-ton  load 
spreads  one  acre! 


New  Holland  475  Spreader  handles 
huge  loads  easily— gives  finer  spreading! 

One  fast  trip  with  the  tractor-drive  "475" 
does  the  work  of  two  small-capacity  spreaders! 
Giant  capacity— 175  full  bushels,  5  full  tons. 
You  can  now  fertilize  far-out  fields  you've 
neglected.  Check  these  quality  features: 

•  Science-designed  Cyclon-Action  gives  you  finer 
shredding,  faster  spreading,  with  correct  ratio 
of  apron,  beater  and  widespread  speeds.  New 
widespread  breaks  up  manure  even  better. 

•  Tough  widespread  paddles  are  specially  heat- 
treated  to  take  day-in,  day-out  punishment. 

•  Heavy-duty  apron  chain  withstands  more  than 
twice  the  pull  of  ordinary  apron  chain.  Ends 
chain  trouble. 

•  Full  protection  — shear-bolt  on  apron  drive 
plus  slip  clutch  in  power  line  help  eliminate 
unnecessary  repair  bills. 

•  Built  to  last  with  Meta-Life  protected  steel 
sides,  Penta-Cote  treated  wood  flooring. 


"Those  paddles  are  built  to  last! 
Give  more  uniform  distribution,  too. 


For  Top  Value, 

Dial  Your  Dealer  Today 


"And  you  control  everything 
right  from  the  tractor  seat!" 


475  Spreader  cuts  spreading  time  in  half  because  it  spreads  twice  as  far! 


•  Tractor-seat  controls  give  you  instant  selection 
of  4  apron  speeds  right  from  your  tractor  seat. 

•  Extra-long  hitch  channels  and  extra-wide  axle 
support.  You  haul  big  loads  at  higher  speeds 
day  after  day  without  breakdown. 

Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to  demon- 
strate the  "475"  on  your  farm;  check  his 
flexible  finance  plan.  FREE  BOOKLET:  write 
New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division 
of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Model  331,  with  130-bushel 
capacity,  has  all  of  the 
quality  features  of  the  "475" 
available. 


New  Holland  fet/nGAasswra^" 
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Long-Range  Prediction  for  1962 

Beef  Cattle  Supplies 
Prices  Look  Steady 

Br  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 


Michigan  State  University 


NINETY-SIX,  97,  98  .  .  .  this  is 
about  the  annual  rate  cattle 
numbers  are  expanding  at  this 
time  (in  millions).  The  build-up 
which  began  late  in  1957  continued 
in  1960.  On  January  1,  1961,  a  record 
97.1  million  head  of  cattle  and  calves 
were  counted  on  United  States' 
farms.  This  was  an  increase  of  1  mil- 
lion over  the  year  before,  and  6  mil- 
lion above  the  number  on  farms  at 
the  beginning  of  this  cycle  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1958.  The  build-up  in  this 
cycle  has  been  less  rapid  than  in 
previous  cycles. 

Not  until  tabulation  of  the  1959 
Census  data  was  completed  early 
this  year  did  it  become  clear  that  the 
increase  in  cattle  numbers  has  been 
gradual  and  not  as  rapid  as  in  previ- 
ous cycles.  The  USDA's  estimate  of 
the  Jan.  1,  1960,  inventory,  as  based 
on  the  1959  data,  was  revised  down- 
ward by  5V4  million  head.  The  Census 
obtains  a  rather  complete  count  of 
the  nation's  live  stock  every  5  years. 
In  the  intervening  years,  USDA  esti- 
mates are  based  on  small  samples. 
Small  over-estimates  in  each  year  of 
the  1956-60  period  accumulated  to  a 
5%  error  by  1960. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  whether  the  Census  estimates  may 
have  been  low.  This  possibility  exists, 
of  course.  However,  slaughter  of 
steers  and  cows  for  1961  has  not  been 
particularly  high  relative  to  the  Jan- 
uary 1  inventory.  Heifer  slaughter 
has  been  unusually  high,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  this  partly  reflects  the 
trend  toward  feeding  more  heifers. 

The  build-up  in  cattle  numbers  is 
proceeding  this  year  at  a  slow  pace. 
Heifer  slaughter  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1961  was  15%  above  the 
same  period  of  the  year  before.  This 
indicates  fewer  heifers  will  likely  be 
entering  the  cow  herd  next  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  more  heifer  calves  will  be 
retained  this  year  for  expansion  later 
on.  Also,  fewer  cows  are  being  culled 
this  year,  as  cow  slaughter  has  been 
5%  under  a  year  ago.  In  the  net,  the 
beef  cow  herd  will  be  up  only  slight- 
ly in  1962  and  continue  to  edge  up- 
ward in  1963. 

Slightly  More  Feeder  Cattle 

The  supply  of  feeder  cattle  will  be 
slightly  above  last  year.  About  2% 
more  calves  were  wintered  in  the 
Western  areas.  However,  accounting 
for  the  larger  slaughter  of  steers  and 
heifers  so  far  this  year  and  the  num- 
ber on  feed  on  July  1,  slightly  fewer 
yearlings  are  indicated  to  be  on  hand. 
Dry  conditions  in  certain  Western 
areas  will  probably  release  a  larger 
percentage  of  this  year's  inventory 
of  yearlings  for  feeding.  In  addition, 
the  beef  calf  crop  this  spring  was  up 
around  2%. 

The  demand  for  feeders  will  not 
likely  be  reduced  much  by  the  feed 
grain  program.  Recent  contracting 
activity  indicates  Corn  Belt  feeders 
are  not  backing  away  from  feeder 
prices  which  have  been  fairly  well 
maintained  in  face  of  falling  prices 


on  finished  cattle  this  past  summer. 
If  these  observations  are  correct, 
slaughter  of  fed  cattle  should  increase 
slightly  in  1962,  about  in  line  with 
the  prospective  increase  in  popula- 
tion. If  feed  prices  are  somewhat 
higher,  as  expected,  cattle  may  be 
shipped  in  at  lighter  weights  next 
year.  This  could  reduce  the  output 
of  fed  beef  by  one  or  two  per  cent. 

Cow  slaughter  is  likely  to  increase 
next  year  enough  to  keep  per  capita 
supplies  of  all  beef  in  1962  about  the 
same  as  in  1961.  Therefore,  the  beef 
supply  picture  is  one  of  stability  for 
the  coming  year,  barring  widespread 
drouth  conditions  in  the  West.  A 
stronger  consumer  demand  should 
offset  the  increased  competition  from 
other  meat.  Supplies  of  pork  will  be 
up  somewhat  in  1962,  but  not  likely 
enough  to  bring  problems. 

Prices  on  finished  cattle  in  1962 
should  average  about  the  same  as  in 
1961.  Our  estimate  at  this  time  for  the 
1961  average  price  on  Choice  900  to 
1,100  pound  steers  at  Chicago  is  about 
$25,  with  heavier  weights  about  500 


lower.  As  a  guess,  we  would  expect 
average  prices  on  Choice  steers  to 
move  between  $23  and  $26  in  1962, 
with  prices  most  likely  to  be  near  the 
high  end  of  the  range  early  in  the 
year.  Chances  are  fair  that  prices  will 
be  somewhat  more  stable  in  1962  than 
they  have  been  this  year. 

As  of  early  August,  prices  on 
feeder  cattle  had  not  fully  reflected 
the  decline  in  slaughter  prices.  In 
past  years,  current  slaughter  prices, 
corn  prices  and  profits  in  feeding  cat- 
tle in  the  past  year  have  affected  the 
demand  for  feeders.  Current  slaugh- 
ter prices  have  been  below  a  year 
ago,  although  they  should  be  about 
the  same  in  September  as  last  year. 
Corn  prices  have  been  below  last 
year,  although  will  not  drop  so  low  at 
harvest  as  last  fall.  Profits  in  feeding 
cattle  this  past  year  have  been  some- 
what below  the  year  before. 

If  historical  relationships  hold, 
feeder  cattle  prices  this  fall  would 
be  expected  to  be  below  a  year  ago. 
Good  yearling  steers  at  Kansas  City 
would  be  expected  to  average  about 
$22  in  August  to  December  and  Good 
to  Choice  steer  calves  about  $25. 
However,  this  is  about  $1  below  con- 
tracting prices  in  the  Western  ranges 
in  early  August.  In  the  Denver,  Colo., 
and  Billings,  Mont.,  areas,  Good  to 
Choice  yearlings  were  being  con- 
tracted for  fall  delivery  at  $23  and 
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Live  Stock  Producer's  September  Outlook  \ 

Eastern  Corn  Belt 

Choice  Kinds 

September  Top 

Market  Trend 

Supply  Trend 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Advancing 

Up  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$24 

Steady 

Up  15% 

b.  Calves 

$27 

Steady 

Up  15% 

Hogs 

$18 

Declining 

Up  4% 

Lambs 

$17 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Central  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Advancing 

Up  3% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$23 

Steady 

Up  2% 

b.  Calves 

$27 

Steady 

Up  2% 

Hogs 

$18 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  15% 

Western  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Same 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Same 

Hogs 

$18 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$17 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Western  Range  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$24 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Advancing 

Up  10% 

b.  Calves 

$28 

Advancing 

Up  10% 

Hogs 

$17 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$17 

Steady 

Up  5% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$24 

Steady 

Same 

b.  Calves 

$27 

Steady 

Same 

Hogs 

$18 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$18 

Advancing 

Down  80% 

Southern  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$24 

Advancing 

Up  5% 

b.  Calves 

$27 

Advancing 

Up  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  8% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  2% 

Good  to  Choice  steer  calves  at  $26. 
Widespread  contracting  ahead  does 
have  a  stabilizing  influence  on  the 
feeder  market  and  may  prevent  much 
further  decline  in  prices. 

In  early  August,  some  ranchers 
were  reluctant  to  sell  feeder  cattle 
and  calves.  Range  conditions  were 
generally  good  and  slaughter  cattle 
prices  were  slowly  increasing.  In  the 
drier  areas  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States,  many  cattle  had 
been  moved  to  better  feed  supplies. 
There  was  no  rush  to  market  feeders 
and  stockers. 

Drouth  Hasn't  Hurt  Much 

At  this  time,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  much-publicized  drouth  in  the 
range  areas  has  had  much  effect  on 
the  cattle  industry.  Approximately 
15%  of  the  beef  cows  were  in  the 
states  which  had  drouth  conditions. 
Offsetting  the  northern  drouth  were 
above-average  rains  in  other  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

Prices  on  fed  cattle  should  improve 
in  September  as  marketings  from 
feed  lots  decline.  Choice  900  to  1,100 
pound  steers  at  Chicago  should  in- 
crease to  $25.  The  firm  fed  cattle 
market  predicted  for  this  fall  will 
probably  prevent  feeder  prices  from 
declining  late  in  the  year. 

Present  indications  are  that  the 
combined  production  of  broilers  and 
turkeys  this  year  will  average  some 
20  %  above  the  combined  production 
of  a  year  ago.  Per  capita  supplies  of 
broilers  may  average  27  pounds, 
double  the  1955  per  capita  consump- 
tion. Per  capita  turkey  supplies  may 
average  8  pounds  for  1961,  double  the 
1950  consumption.  Farm  and  non- 
farm  chicken  consumption  per  capita 
will  be  over  5  pounds.  Added  to- 
gether, per  capita  poultry  consump- 
tion may  average  40-41  pounds.  It 
was  34.6  pounds  in  1960.  Total  poultry 
meat  supplies  this  year  will  be  nine 
times  greater  than  lamb  and  mutton 
supplies,  six  times  greater  than  veal 
supplies,  two-thirds  as  large  as  pork 
supplies,  and  one-half  as  large  as  beef 
supplies. 

Big  Poultry  Supply  Continues 

Red  meat  producers  must  recog- 
nize the  growing  importance  of  poul- 
try in  this  country.  Retail  broiler 
prices  of  190  and  200  cause  some  red 
meat  eaters  to  switch  their  purchases. 
Large  supplies  of  poultry  meats  with 
lower  prices  have  definitely  had  a 
downward  influence  on  red  meat 
prices  this  year. 

Larger  supplies  of  broilers  and 
turkeys  are  expected  to  remain  with 
us.  These  will  continue  to  exert 
downward  pressures  on  the  prices  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  for  the  rest  of 
this  year. 

Hog  prices  edged  lower  in  early 
August  from  peak  levels  in  July. 
Prices  on  200  to  220  pound  barrows 
and  gilts  slipped  just  below  the  $18 
level.  Further  seasonal  declines  are 
in  prospect  for  September,  carrying 
prices  below  the  $17  level.  Look  for 
medium  weight  barrows  and  gilts  to 
average  just  under  $17  in  September 
at  Chicago. 

A  small  seasonal  decline  in  lamb 
prices  is  expected  in  September.  In 
early  August,  Choice  spring  lambs  at 
Chicago  sold  at  around  $18.  Prices  in 
September  will  likely  average  about 
$17.50. 


Sell  More  Calves 
From  Same  Cows 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  20%  of 
this  country's  cows  never 
calve?  Even  in  many  well- 
managed  herds,  about  8  to  10%  of  the 
cows  fail  to  have  a  calf  each  year. 
What  does  this  mean  to  you?  You 
can  be  sure,  the  meaning  has  a  big 
dollar  mark  in  front! 

Now  —  more  than  ever  before  — 
every  brood  cow  on  your  place  needs 
to  be  a  producing  unit.  That's  your 
quickest  and  shortest  route  to  reduc- 
ing the  ever-rising  cost  of  production. 
For  a  profitable  operation,  you  must 
lick  the  price-cost  squeeze.  Economic 
sixth  sense  will  help  solve  this  merci- 
less problem,  but  top  reproductive 
efficiency  must  lead  the  way. 

A  sure-fire  way  to  beat  the  cost  of 
production  is  to  sell  more  calves  from 
the  same  number  of  cows.  And,  we 
are  not  talking  about  15  calves  from 
your  best  cow  each  year  —  this  ac- 
complishment, through  egg  transfer, 
is  still  probably  a  few  years  off  on  a 
practical  basis.  We're  talking  about  a 
calf  from  each  of  your  cows  each 
year.  The  successful  cowman  will  tell 
you  that  the  calf  crop  percentage  is 
the  biggest  single  factor  affecting 
beef  cattle  profits. 

However,  many  herds  throughout 
the  country  are  producing  about  a 
70%  calf  crop.  Such  herds  are  oper- 
ating at  the  high  cost  of  only  70%  ef- 
ficiency. That  is,  many  cattlemen  are 
wasting  30%  in  the  operation  of  their 
breeding  herds.  Another  way  to  look 
at  it  is  that  each  cow  that  doesn't 
calve  makes  a  costly  winter  boarder. 
They  will  cost  you  as  much  as  $50  to 
$60  each,  depending  upon  the  value 
of  a  couple  of  tons  of  hay  in  your 
area. 

Your  Cow's  Kinsey  Report 

Unfortunately,  many  factors  influ- 
ence reproductive  efficiency.  Any- 
thing that  affects  sperm  and  egg  for- 
mation, heat,  mating,  release  of  eggs, 
fertilization  of  eggs,  attachment  of 
the  embryo  in  the  cow's  womb,  preg- 
nancy, or  calving  can  cost  you  a  calf. 
Remember,  the  most  efficient  cow, 
from  the  standpoint  of  reproduction, 
is  one  which  requires  the  fewest  num- 
ber of  matings  to  settle  and  goes 
ahead  to  raise  you  a  healthy,  vigor- 
ous calf  each  year. 

There  are  many  management  fac- 
tors that  can  work  for  you  to  increase 
the  number  of  calves  that  you  can 
raise  from  your  cow  herd  without  in- 
creasing your  present  number  of 
brood  cows.  To  understand  these 
practices  more  fully,  however,  let's 
consider  a  brief  Kinsey  report  of  your 
cow. 

The  cow's  basic  job  in  reproduction 
is  twofold.  First,  she  must  produce 
an  egg  that  is  capable  of  being  fer- 
tilized —  this  starts  the  development 
of  your  little  "sirloin  sprout."  Second- 
ly, she  must  provide  suitable  condi- 
tions in  her  womb  for  about  282  days 
to  support  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  little  sirloin  sprout  into 
a  full-fledged  veal  on  the  hoof. 

The  ovaries  are  the  cow's  primary 
reproductive  organs.  They  are  the 
spark  plugs  of  her  breeding  cycle, 
shedding  an  egg  or  two  every  17  to 


23  days  until  the  cow  is  bred  and  set- 
tled. The  ovaries  also  produce  and 
pour  chemical  secretions  (hormones) 
into  the  cow's  blood  stream.  These 
hormones  are  essential  to  the  sexual 
life  of  the  cow.  They  regulate  all  of 
the  cow's  reproductive  process,  in- 
cluding "making  the  bed"  in  her 
womb  to  receive  the  fertilized  egg 
after  mating. 

A  heifer  reaches  puberty  when  she 
is  sexually  mature  and  will  accept  the 
bull.  Estrus,  or  heat,  is  first  exhibited 
at  puberty;  fertilization  can  take 
place,  and  normal  pregnancy  can  be 
established.  The  age  at  puberty  varies 
with  the  breed,  nutritional  level,  rate 
of  growth,  and  environmental  factors. 
Most  heifers  reach  puberty  between 
6  and  12  months  of  age,  but  the  event 
may  be  earlier  or  later.  Limited  re- 
search indicates  that  Angus  heifers 
reach  puberty  earlier  than  the  other 
beef  breeds  and  that  Brahmans  are 
considerably  older,  averaging  close 
to  18  months. 

When  to  Breed  Heifers 

Although  heifers  of  most  breeds  are 
capable  of  breeding  at  less  than  a 
year  of  age,  it  is  advisable  to  delay 
mating  until  they  are  at  least  15  to  18 
months  of  age.  Time  of  first  mating, 
however,  should  be  decided  by  size 
rather  than  age  —  the  common  ex- 
pression, "When  they  are  big  enough, 
they  are  old  enough,"  holds  true  here. 
The  real  danger  in  breeding  a  small 
heifer  is  in  stunting  her  mature  size 
from  the  heavy  drain  of  the  early 
lactation  rather  than  any  harm  that 
might  come  from  the  early  pregnan- 
cy. Thus,  heifers  that  get  bred  too 
early  should  be  liberally  fed  during 
lactation  to  permit  them  to  continue 
to  grow  while  suckling  their  calves. 

After  puberty  is  reached,  heifers 
will  come  in  heat  about  every  20  days 
throughout  the  year,  or  until  they  are 
bred  and  settled.  Unlike  most  breeds 
of  sheep,  which  will  not  settle  during 
late  spring  and  summer,  heifers  may 
be  bred  to  produce  calves  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  This  trait  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  produce  either 
spring  or  fall  calves  —  economic  and 
environmental  conditions  will  usual- 
ly determine  which  will  be  most  prof- 
itable in  your  cow-and-calf  operation. 

Heat,  or  the  time  during  which  the 
cow  will  take  the  bull,  usually  lasts 
for  less  than  one  day.  Most  females 
will  stay  in  heat  about  16  hours,  but 
some  will  remain  in  heat  as  long  as 
30  hours  and  a  few  go  out  in  6  hours 
or  less.  Heat  lasts  for  a  shorter  time 
in  heifers  than  in  cows.  Short  heats 
occur  more  frequently  during  the 
winter  months;  and  when  cows  calve 
during  the  fall  months,  there  is  usual- 
ly more  delay  in  getting  them  in  calf 
again  than  for  those  which  calve  in 
the  spring. 

Sows  will  exhibit  heat  about  3  days 
after  farrowing,  and  most  mares  have 
a  foal  heat  at  7  to  11  days  after  foal- 
ing. But,  the  beef  cow  usually  doesn't 
return  to  heat  until  about  60  to  70 


Pamper  your  beef  cows  and  they'll  reward  you! 


days  after  calving.  The  interval  for 
cattle,  however,  is  quite  variable — 
some  return  to  heat  in  16  days  and 
others  may  be  delayed  as  long  as  160 
days.  Some  run  a  "silent  heat"  (ovu- 
late without  showing  heat)  about  35 
days  after  calving.  Limited  research 
indicates  that  the  chances  of  concep- 
tion at  a  heat  period  earlier  than  40 
days  is  less  than  50%  and  that  aver- 
age fertility  is  reached  at  about  70 
days. 

.  Unlike  other  farm  animals,  the  cow 
goes  out  of  heat  before  she  ovulates. 
There  is  considerable  variation,  ex- 
tending from  2  hours  before  to  26 
hours  after  the  end  of  heat.  However, 
most  cows  will  ovulate  about  14  hours 
after  the  end  of  estrus,  and  heifers 
usually  ovulate  about  three  hours 
earlier.  The  cow  usually  ovulates  one 
egg,  but  occasionally  two  and  rarely 
three  or  more. 

In  general,  your  cows  reach  their 
maximum  reproductive  efficiency  at 
six  to  seven  years  of  age.  Peak  calf 
crops  come  from  cows  of  these  ages. 
Smaller  calf  crops  come  from  young 
and  very  old  cows.  There's  a  tendency 
for  three-year-old  cows  to  raise  about 
the  same  calf  crop  percentage  as 
eight-  and  nine-year-olds. 

Importance  of  Your  Bull 

We  should  also  take  a  brief  look  at 
the  sex  life  of  your  bull.  This  will  also 
help  you  understand  how  certain 
management  practices  will  put 
greater  profits  into  your  cow-and- 
calf  operation. 

Perhaps  the  life  of  your  "range 
Romeo"  seems  to  be  all  romance.  Per- 
haps so,  but  he  has  a  double-barreled 
obligation  to  you  in  earning  his  board 
and  keep.  He  must  produce  sufficient 
quantities  of  viable  sperm  to  fertilize 
your  cows'  eggs,  and  he  must  be  able 
to  deposit  the  sperm  into  the  repro- 
ductive tracts  of  all  the  females  in 
his  harem. 

The  semen  discharged  by  your  bull 
at  mating  is  made  up  of  two  parts — 
sperm  cells  and  seminal  plasma.  The 
sperm  are  the  reproductive  cells  pro- 
duced by  the  testicles,  and  the  se- 
minal plasma  is  the  fluid  carrier  for 
these  reproductive  cells.  The  seminal 
plasma  is  produced  largely  in  the  ac- 
cessory gland — the  seminal  vesicles, 
prostate,  and  Cowper's  glands — and 
is  released  into  the  urethra  (the  com- 
mon exit  channel  for  both  urine  and 
semen)  during  mating. 

The  fluid  from  the  accessory  glands 
serves  to  flush  out  and  alkalize  the 
urethral  canal.  Otherwise,  the  acid 
condition  left  by  the  urine  would  kill 
the  sperm.  Of  course,  the  fluid  also 
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carries  the  sperm  cells  through  the 
male  reproductive  tract  into  the  fe- 
male reproductive  tract.  It  also  pro- 
vides nourishment  for  the  sperm 
cells. 

The  average  beef  bull  will  discharge 
about  4  to  5  ml.  of  semen  (about  a 
teaspoonful)  during  a  normal  service. 
The  volume  in  young  bulls  is  lower 
but  is  rarely  less  than  1.0  ml.  Occa- 
sionally, ejaculation  of  10  to  12  ml. 
occurs  in  mature  bulls.  The  number 
of  sperm  released  at  an  ejaculation 
is  quite  variable,  but  the  average  con- 
centration is  about  one  billion  sperm 
per  milliliter. 

Mating  Must  be  Timed  Right 

Mating  is  quick  process  in  cattle 
with  ejaculation  occurring  when  the 
male  organ  enters  the  cow's  vagina. 
This  is  of  importance,  because  bulls 
of  low  fertility  may  not  ejaculate 
until  after  the  thrust  has  been  com- 
pleted. In  such  cases,  the  semen 
wouldn't  be  deposited  within  the  fe- 
male reproductive  tract.  The  rapid 
and  successful  completion  of  mating 
is  dependent  on  the  full  functional 
ability  and  genital  health  of  the  bull. 
A  bull's  ability  to  complete  service 
satisfactorily  is  largely  dependent  on 
good  health  and  freedom  from  ab- 
normalities of  bones,  joints,  and  mus- 
cles of  the  back,  hindquarters,  and 
legs. 

The  life  of  the  reproductive  cells 
in  the  female  tract  is  quite  short.  The 
egg  remains  capable  of  normal  fer- 
tilization only  about  6  to  12  hours, 
and  the  sperm  retain  their  fertilizing 
ability  in  the  female  tract  for  about 
30  hours.  Thus,  mating  must  be  timed 
right  during  heat  to  permit  viable 
sperm  to  come  in  contact  with  a  fer- 
tile egg.  If  mating  or  insemination  is 
performed  too  early,  the  egg  may  die 
before  the  sperm  reach  it. 

In  a  normal  mating,  the  seminal 
plasma  is  sprayed  within  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  vagina  and  around 
the  opening  to  the  womb.  Normally, 
little  or  no  semen  is  injected  into  the 
opening  of  the  womb  (cervix).  The 
sperm  move  into  the  womb  through 
the  combined  action  of  their  own 
movement  and  the  rhythmical  con- 
tractions of  the  cow's  reproductive 
tract.  With  the  aid  of  the  muscular 
contractions,  the  sperm  cells  arrive 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  oviducts  in 
a  very  brief  period — some  research 
data  indicate  only  2  to  4  minutes. 

One  of  the  sperm  cells  contacts  the 
egg — as  a  result  of  a  random  collision 
— and  penetrates  the  egg  to  accom- 
plish fertilization  in  the  upper  one- 
third  of  the  oviduct.  The  oviducts  are 
the  small  tubes  that  carry  eggs  from 
the  ovaries  into  the  womb,  where  the 
fertilized  egg  will  develop  into  3 
( Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two ) 


Silage  Plus  Protein 


The  modern  way  to  MAKE  MORE  BEEF 

It  takes  Ben  Hodel  only  minutes  to  throw  a  load  of  silage  on  a 

mixer  truck  with  his  front-end  tractor  scoop.   The  load  is 
then  hauled  to  concrete  stave  silos,  where  it  is  leveled  and  a 

layer  of  ear  corn  silage  spread  on  top.  When  the  feed  is 
conveyed  into  bunks,  the  two  kinds  of  silage  are  well  blended. 

By  George  A.  Montgomery 


YOU  CAN  MARK  DOWN  dry 
grain  and  dry  roughage  as  feeds 
that  are  losing  ground  in  Corn 
Belt  feedlots.  That's  because  the  men 
who  fatten  cattle  are  getting  better 
results  from  rations  made  up  largely 
from  ensiled  materials. 

Ben  Hodel,  Woodford  county,  Illi- 
nois, is  typical  of  feeders  who  have 
turned  to  the  newer  way  to  finish 
steers.  He  farms  a  big  acreage  and 
aims  to  make  the  crops  he  grows  pro- 
duce a  maximum  of  beef.  He  knows 
an  acre  of  corn  will  make  more  meat 
if  the  whole  plant  is  fed,  so  he  is  a 
big  user  of  freshly  chopped  green 
corn  in  autumn  months  and  a  liberal 
user  of  corn  silage  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Last  fall  he  put  240  acres  of  100- 
bushel  corn  into  a  bunker-type  con- 
crete silo  250  feet  long,  16  feet  deep, 
50  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  65  wide 
at  the  top.  The  feed  was  covered  with 
a  layer  of  dirt  to  reduce  spoilage. 

Freshly  chopped  green  corn  was 
fed  3  to  4  weeks.  That  included  the 
time  the  huge  trench  was  being  filled. 

But  Hodel  didn't  stop  with  ensiled 
roughage.  He  stored  200  acres  of  high- 
moisture  ground  ear  corn  in  a  pair  of 
concrete  stave  silos,  that  are  20  feet 
in  diameter,  60  feet  high.  Each  struc- 
ture holds  10,000  bushels  of  corn,  dry 
shelled  basis,  when  the  crop  is  stored 
as  ear  corn  silage. 

Silage  Scores  in  Tests 

When  I  visited  Hodel  this  summer 
he  was  feeding  a  mixture  of  200 
pounds  of  whole  plant  silage  to  each 
100  pounds  of  the  ensiled  ground  ears, 
both  wet  basis.  A  steer  big  enough  to 
eat  50  pounds  of  this  a  day,  plus  pro- 
tein supplement,  would  be  getting,  on 
dry  basis,  about  14.3  pounds  of  corn 
and  9  pounds  of  roughage.  That  in- 
cludes the  grain  in  the  whole-plant 
silage  as  well  as  that  in  the  ensiled 
ground  ears. 

What  about  those  proportions?  Is 
the  grain  ratio  high  enough  to  do  a 
top  fattening  job?  Recent  experiment 
work  would  indicate  it  is,  and  that 
carcass  quality  may  be  better  than 
from  cattle  fed  a  higher  proportion 
of  grain. 

Tests  this  year  at  Purdue  showed 
that  steer  calves,  fed  a  two-thirds 
feed  of  corn  along  with  corn  silage, 
produced  carcasses  that  graded  as 
high  as  those  on  a  full  feed  of  grain, 
and  the  dressing  percentage  was 
equal.  After  205  days  on  feed,  each 
group  showed  17  Choice  and  3  Good 
carcasses.  Steers  in  both  groups 
dressed  out  61%. 

At  the  Illinois  station  in  1960,  A.  L. 
Neumann  and  his  co-workers  found 
that  cattle  which  were  full-fed 
cracked  shelled  corn  throughout  the 
fattening  period  showed  a  heavier 
layer  of  fat  over  the  outside  of  the 
carcass  than  those  on  a  heavy  feed 
of  corn  silage  part  of  the  fattening 
period. 


Beef  buyers  reject  cuts  with  thick 
outside  fat,  and  it  has  to  be  trimmed 
off  and  thrown  into  the  tallow  barrel 
as  near-waste.  Many  feeders  have 
thought  this  heavy  outside  coating,  or 
bark,  was  necessary  to  get  good  mar- 
bling, which  consumers  want.  That 
theory  didn't  stand  up  in  the  Illinois 
tests,  for  beef  from  the  steers  that  had 
a  lot  of  silage  showed  better  marbling 
than  that  from  the  thick-rind  steers 
that  had  eaten  more  dry  corn. 

Leaner  Cattle  Netting  More 

So  it  would  appear  that  the  Hodel 
way  of  feeding  will  produce  better 
beef  as  well  as  more  meat  from  each 
acre  of  corn  fed.  It  is  the  modern 
method  of  beef  production.  The  idea 
deserves  to  be  more  widely  used  and 
it  seems  certain  it  will  be.  It  looks 
like  the  one  best  way  to  get  away 
from  undesirable  fat.  Overfat  car- 
casses have  put  Corn  Belt  beef  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  cattle  feeders  from 
other  areas  are  finding  it  easy  to  step 
in  and  steal  the  market. 

Inroads  that  cattle  from  other  areas 
are  making  on  markets  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Corn  Belt  feeders 
was  emphasized  forcibly  this  sum- 
mer. In  the  week  ending  June  22  the 
average  price  of  all  Choice  steers  sold 
for  slaughter  at  Chicago  (usually 
highest  of  the  big  markets)  was 
$21.83.  During  the  same  week,  prices 
at  Denver  were  slightly  higher.  At 
Kansas  City,  where  Choice  steers 
were  105  pounds  lighter  and  at  East 
St.  Louis  where  weights  were  down 
115  pounds,  average  price  for  the 
week  was  $22.18.  At  Los  Angeles  that 
week  47  loads  of  Choice  steers  that 


ranged  from  925  to  1,100  pounds  sold 
at  $24  to  $24.50.  These  prices  reflected 
relative  prices  that  retailers  would 
pay  for  the  beef. 

The  Corn  Belt's  cue,  at  least  until 
cattle  are  less  plentiful  than  now, 
may  be  to  buy  lighter  feeders,  put 
them  on  the  Hodel-type  of  ration  at 
once,  and  keep  them  there  until  they 
will  yield  carcasses  that  grade 
Choice. 

Robert  E.  Schertz,  Bureau  county, 
Illinois,  is  another  feeder  who  puts  a 
lot  of  ear  corn  silage  and  regular  corn 
silage  into  his  cattle.  Last  fall  he 
ground  16,000  bushels  of  corn  into 
two  big  concrete  stave  silos  when  the 
ears  tested  25  to  30  percent  moisture. 
He  stored  50  acres  of  100-bushel  corn 
as  regular  silage  in  a  trench. 

In  addition,  Schertz  fed  green- 
chopped  corn  five  weeks  to  70  steers 
he  bought  in  August,  1960,  weighing 
770  pounds.  The  green  chop  was 
souped  up  with  ear  corn  which  was 
ground  and  fed  as  it  was  picked.  By 
the  time  corn  was  too  dry  for  green 
chop  the  cattle  were  on  full  feed. 
They  were  continued  on  ear  corn  si- 
lage and  regular  silage,  and  brought 
$26  in  midwinter. 

Cattle  Like  Ensiled  Corn 

"You  really  get  big  gains  with  such 
a  feeding  program,"  Schertz  said. 
"You're  missing  a  bet  when  you  don't 
use  green  chop.  It  will  make  more 
beef  from  an  acre  of  corn  than  any 
other  way  of  feeding.  But  corn  silage 
isn't  far  behind  it." 

Experiments  have  proved  that  corn 
silage  and  protein  supplement  can 
make  a  ton  of  beef  for  each  acre  of  si- 


lage fed.  And  the  corn  on  which  this 
information  was  based  didn't  yield  as 
much  nor  contain  as  much  grain  per 
ton  as  that  grown  last  year  by  Hodel 
and  Schertz. 

Other  tests  have  shown  that  en- 
siled shelled  corn  will  do  a  bigger 
job  in  the  steer  lot  than  dry  corn.  On 
basis  of  the  latter  tests,  it  is  presumed 
that  ear  corn,  picked  when  moisture 
is  25  to  30%  and  ground  into  the  silo, 
will  make  more  beef  than  if  fed  as 
dry  corn  and  cob  meal.  It  has  distinct 
advantages  for  summer  feeding,  since 
frequent  grinding  isn't  necessary  to 
prevent  oil  in  the  grain  from  becom- 
ing rancid  and  unpalatable  to  cattle. 
It  seems  to  have  other  advantages  in 
palatability,  since  there  is  no  other 
feed  that  cattle  eat  more  greedily. 

Ensiling  Cuts  Handling  Costs 

Both  Hodel  and  Schertz  cite  other 
advantages.  Concrete  stave  silos  cost 
less  for  each  bushel  of  capacity  than 
most  other  types  of  permanent  stor- 
age buildings.  Corn  can  be  gathered 
early  in  fall  before  there  is  grain  loss 
from  fallen  ears,  lodged  stalks  or 
shattered  kernels.  And  there  is  no  loss 
to  rodents. 

The  grain  is  ready  to  feed.  It  doesn't 
have  to  be  taken  from  the  crib  to  be 
ground  or  shelled,  then  stored  again 
before  it  is  fed.  That  cuts  handling 
cost. 

Schertz  can  cite  big  gains  on  a  com- 
bination of  corn  silage  and  ensiled 
ears.  One  bunch  of  cattle  that  got 
this  feed  along  with  a  little  hay  and 
2  pounds  of  32%  commercial  supple- 
ment gained  270  pounds  in  90  days 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four) 


Two  tower  silos,  below,  right,  store  20,000  bushels  of  grain  as  ear-corn  silage  at  the  Ben 
Hodel  farm,  Woodford  County,  111.  Protein  supplement  is  the  only  dry  feed  in  the  ration 
these  steers  eat.  Result:  More  (and  leaner)  beef  per  acre  of  corn  fed  than  any  other  way. 


Here  are  the  addresses  of  those 
mentioned  in  this  article:  Ben 
Hodel,  Route  2,  Roanoke,  111.; 
Robert  E.  Schertz,  Tiskilwa,  111.; 
Armal  Page,  Malta,  111.;  M.  F. 
Rakestraw,  Route  2,  Princeton, 
111.;  Simon  Wiegand,  Deer  Creek, 
III.  Danville,  Iowa,  is  the  address 
of  Waith  Beck,  H.  W.  Dodds,  and 
Don  Nelson. 
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Live  Stock  Marketing  in  Minnesota 


II v  G.  A.  Lan«'  and        C.  Dahl    •    University  of  Minnesota 


MINNESOTA  LIVE  STOCK 
FARMERS  are  concerning 
themselves  more  and  more 
with  the  business  and  management 
aspects  of  farming.  They  are  giving 
up  a  variety  of  the  "do-it-yourself" 
operations,  especially  those  that  can 
be  easily  and  efficiently  performed 
by  closely  allied  industries.  Live 
stock  producers  and  feeders  are  pur- 
chasing ready-mixed  feeds  rather 
than  concentrates,  feed  grinding  ma- 
chines and  various  mixing  equip- 
ment. Farmers  are  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  utilize  those  facilities 
and  inputs  assembled  in  a  "ready-to- 
use"  form.  It  not  only  saves  them 
time  and  labor,  it  enables  a  farmer 
to  expand  his  scale  of  operation.  Be- 
sides purchasing  ready-made  inputs, 
farmers  are  drawing  more  heavily 
on  available  marketing  facilities  and 
agencies  specializing  in  the  various 
product  markets.  With  these  devel- 
opments in  major  industries  and 
market  specialization,  the  production 
of  farm  products,  especially  live 
stock,  has  been  greatly  concentrated. 

Live  stock  production  is  becoming 
a  more  important  part  of  the  total 
Minnesota  farm  output.  Income  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  live  stock  has 
increased  from  38  to  42 %  of  total 
farm  sales  in  the  last  two  decades. 
As  evidenced  by  figures  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  live  stock  is  the  most 
important  source  of  income  to  Min- 
nesota farmers. 

Product  1935-39  1957-60 

Crops  24%  26% 

Live  stock  38%  42% 

Cattle  and  Calves  16%  25% 
Hogs  20  %  16% 

Sheep  and  Lambs      2%  1% 
Live  stock  Products     37%  32% 

Live  stock  also  provides  income  to 
firms  engaged  in  supplying  inputs  to 
the  live  stock  producer.  Feed  pur- 
chases in  1958  totalled  $168.5  million; 
live  stock  purchases  exceeded  $142 
million.  These  two  expenditure  items 
alone  accounted  for  one-third  of  all 
farm  production  expenses  in  the 
state  that  year. 

To  supply  this  volume  of  inputs 
many  workers  in  the  processing  and 
distributing  businesses  are  required. 
Feed  manufacturing  and  retailing 
alone  provided  one-fourth  of  all  the 
/      jobs  created  by  firms  supplying  in- 
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Cattle  numbers  in  Minnesota  have  been  in- 
creasing although  the  number  of  farms  is 
decreasing.  However,  a  greater  number  of 
cattle  are  being  killed  outside  the  state. 


puts  to  Minnesota  agriculture  in 
1958.  In  this  way,  many  jobs  have 
been  ereated  by  firms  specializing  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
live  stock  inputs.  Processors  and 
distributors  of  live  stock  and  meat 
also  provide  important  sources  of 
employment  to  Minnesota  people. 
In  fact,  one  out  of  every  six  work- 
ers depends  on  live  stock  for  his  in- 
come. 

Important  long  term  increases  in 
the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  de- 
veloped in  the  1950s  that  were  un- 
paralleled in  the  live  stock  history  of 
Minnesota.  This  increase  in  cattle  in- 
ventories developed  despite  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  farms  report- 
ing cattle  declined.  (See  chart.) 
Coupled  with  declining  numbers  of 
farms  and  farmers,  these  facts  dem- 
onstrate the  significant  concentration 
of  cattle  production  into  more  spe- 
cialized operations. 

Cattle  marketings  have  paralleled 
this  increase.  Commercial  cattle 
slaughter,  however,  has  not  in- 
creased to  the  same  extent.  For  the 
first  time,  cattle  marketings  in  1957 
exceeded  cattle  slaughter  in  the 
state.  This  means  that  an  increasing- 
ly greater  amount  of  cattle  and 
calves  are  being  shipped  out  of  Min- 
nesota for  slaughter  and  processing! 

How  Hog  Slaughter  Changed 

Hog  marketings  and  slaughter 
have  fluctuated  together  over  the 
past  20  years.  The  extreme  varia- 
tions in  the  seasonal  slaughterings, 
however,  diminished  in  recent  years. 
(See  hog  chart.)  For  example,  sea- 
sonal slaughterings  ranged  from  a 
January  high  of  nearly  900  thousand 
head  to  a  September  low  of  250 
thousand  head  in  1944.  By  1959  there 
was  a  December  peak  of  600  thou- 
sand but  a  May  low  of  375  thousand 
hogs  slaughtered  in  Minnesota.  This 
has  been  due  to  multiple  farrowing 
methods  developed  in  more  recent 
years,  allowing  fuller  utilization  of 
production  and  processing  facilities. 

The  increases  in  cattle  marketings 
during  recent  years,  plus  the  level- 
ing-off  of  hog  slaughterings  has  had 
an  important  effect  on  the  live  stock 
marketing  patterns  in  the  state. 

Several  different  types  of  market 
outlets  are  important  to  live  stock 
farmers  in  Minnesota.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  cattle  and  calves  and 
one-half  of  the  hogs  sold  by  farmers 
moved  through  terminal  public  mar- 
kets according  to  a  1956  survey.  Auc- 
tions have  become  an  important  out- 
let for  cattle  and  calves,  while  only 
a  small  proportion  of  hogs  were  sold 
through  this  outlet.  About  25%  of 
the  hogs  but  only  11%  of  the  cattle 
sold  by  farmers  were  marketed  di- 
rectly to  packing  plants  and  packer 
buying  stations.  Dealers  and  local 
markets  handled  15%  of  the  hogs 
and  7%  of  the  cattle  and  calves.  In- 
terfarm  sales  were  not  especially 
large  in  either  case,  amounting  to 
5%. 

Although  the  growth  of  the  ter- 
minal market  as  an  outlet  for  Minne- 
sota farmers  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  general  trend  toward  direct  mar- 
keting in  the  Midwest  and  plains 
areas,  it  perhaps  reflects  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  live  stock  pro- 
duction in  the  state.  On  smaller 
scale  family  farms,  still  predominant 
in  Minnesota,  knowledge  of  price 
and  quality  is  apt  to  be  more  limited. 
Consequently,  many  farmers  feel  the 
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This  chart  shows  how  the  extreme  seasonal 
variations  in  Minnesota  hog  slaughtering 
have  changed.  Multiple  farrowing  methods 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  big  shift. 

need  to  sell  through  a  commission 
man  on  the  terminal  market  to  assure 
getting  full  value  for  their  live  stock. 
Although  specialization  and  larger 
sized  businesses  have  developed  on 
Minnesota  farms,  there  remains  a 
vast  number  of  small  farms  produc- 
ing many  types,  kinds,  and  qualities 
of  live  stock  in  1960.  As  long  as 
small  farms  exist,  there  is  continued 
need  of  several  types  of  market  out- 
lets. 

The  number  of  market  outlets  also 
varies  in  proportion  to  the  geograph- 
ical production  of  live  stock  and  feed 
grains  in  Minnesota.  As  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  Corn  Belt  has  moved 
northward  through  Minnesota,  the 
terminal  market  has  tended  to  retain 
its  importance.  Other  determinants 
of  market  location  have  been  the 
type  and  degree  of  competition 
among  buyers,  innovations  in  feed- 
ing and  production  practices,  im- 
provements in  highways  and  trucks, 
and  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
various  market  outlets. 

Farmers'  attitudes  toward  these 
markets  are  also  very  important. 
Their  selection  of  a  market  outlet 


depends  upon  the  needs  and  judg- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  an  outlet  to 
serve  them.  The  provision  of  such 
marketing  services  as  price  report- 
ing, grading,  and  sorting  as  well  as 
maintenance  of  "neighborly"  rela- 
tionships will  continue  to  be  of  ut- 
most importance  conditioning  farm- 
ers' selection  of  market  outlets. 

The  location  of  the  terminal  mar- 
kets patronized  by  Minnesota  farm- 
ers is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Besides  the  one  at  St. 
Paul,  there  are  those  at  West  Fargo 
and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  and  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  The  major  packers  have 
salaried  buyers  located  at  these  mar- 
kets or  hire  agents  to  buy  live  stock 
on  order.  They  purchase  most  of  the 
live  stock  offered  for  aale  at  these 
markets. 

The  four  terminal  markets  patron- 
ized by  Minnesota  farmers  handled 
21%  of  the  total  cattle  marketed  in 
the  United  States,  26%  of  the  hogs 
and  22%  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  in 
1959.  Of  the  four  markets'  total,  the 
South  St.  Paul  terminal  market  han- 
dled about  one-half  of  the  hogs,  and 
one-third  of  both  cattle  and  sheep. 
It  is  not  known  what  proportion  of 
Minnesota  live  stock  was  marketed 
at  each  terminal,  but  according  to 
some  special  results  of  a  survey  in 
1956,  it  was  estimated  that  nearly 
70%.  of  cattle  and  calves  and  over 
50%  of  hogs  sold  by  Minnesota  farm- 
ers were  marketed  at  the  four  ter- 
minals. 

Terminals  are  Still  Strong 

Nearly  all  of  the  live  stock  sold 
through  terminal  markets  was  de- 
livered directly  by  farmers  or  their 
truckers.  None  of  the  other  market 
agencies  in  Minnesota  contributed 
significantly  to  the  movement  of  live 
stock  through  terminal  markets. 

While  packers  acquired  most  of 
their  supply  of  live  stock  from  ter- 
minals, they  obtained  25%  of  hogs 
and  11%  of  cattle  and  calves  directly 
from  farmers.  These  direct  purchases 
of  live  stock  include  deliveries  to 
both  interior  plants  and  packer  buy- 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 


MINNESOTA  LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 
AND  SLAUGHTERING  PLANTS 


•  Non -federally  inspected  local  plant- 
annual  slaughter  over  300. 000  and 
under  2.OOQO0O  pounds  live  weight 

■  Non -federally  inspected  plant- 
annual  slaughter  over  2.0OQ0O0 
pounds  live  wsighv. 

O  Federally  inspected  plant -annual 
slaughter  over  2,000000  pounds 
ive  weight 

*  Auction  market 

•*  Packer  buying  station 
ffl  Terminal  market 
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Sheep  Testing  Programs 


II v  Lee  Srlit\an#. 


Select  rams  and  e>vcs  this  fall  on  the  basis  of 
weight  —  heavier  fleeces  and  heavier  lambs.  It's 
the  only  way  to  stay  in  the  sheep  business. 


Point  Way  to  Profit 


WITH  LAMB  PRICES  the  way 
they  have  been  this  year,  it 
has  taken  a  mighty  produc- 
tive ewe  to  make  money  for  her 
owner.  She  had  to  raise  a  couple  of 
good  lambs  and  a  heavy,  high  qual- 
ity fleece  as  well,  to  earn  a  profit. 

Chances  are  the  money-making  ewe 
was  in  a  flock  where  the  owner  has 
been  keeping  careful  records  on  per- 
formance. Take  the  16,000  head  sheep 
herd  of  Redd  Ranches  in  Utah's  San 
Juan  County  for  example:  A  good 
testing  program  has  boosted  wool 
weights  to  16  to  18  lbs.  for  rams  and 
10  to  12  lbs.  for  top  ewes.  Charlie 
Redd  declares,  "A  ewe  producing  8 
to  10  lb.  fleeces  just  pays  the  oper- 
ating expenses.  It  takes  the  extra 
pound  or  two  in  the  10  to  12  lb.  fleece 
to  make  a  profit." 

Heavyweight  fleeces  backed  by  a 
stable  government  price  program, 
can  keep  ranches  going,  even  when 
lamb  prices  take  a  temporary  dip. 

Redd  lists  what  he  calls  "three 
simple  records  we  keep  at  shearing 
time"  that  have  led  to  his  selection  of 
about  1,400  "super"  ewes  which  raise 
all  the  replacement  rams  for  his  herd. 
Replacement  ewes  come  from  a  6,000 
head  band  of  top-producing  "A" 
ewes.  The  rest  of  the  herd  are  "B's" 
whose  lambs  are  marketed. 

Shearing-time  records  include: 
Fleece  weight;  squeeze  weight,  as 
determined  with  the  squeeze  ma- 
chine, developed  by  University  of 
New  Mexico's  P.  E.  Ncale;  and  staple 
length.  Redd  feels  that  time  spent  in 
keeping  these  records,  from  ear  tag 
numbers,  has  led  to  his  top  produc- 
tion of  fleeces. 

Top  Production  is  Salvation 

All  that's  needed  is  a  set  of  scales, 
the  economical  squeeze  machine 
which  is  simple  to  use  and  gives  a 
measure  of  the  clean  weight  value  of 
the  wool,  and  a  rule  for  determining 
staple  length. 

Charlie  Redd  began  this  selection 
program  in  1957  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Utah  State  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  Prof. 
Milton  Madsen.  "We've  noted  great 
gains  in  our  fleece  weight  averages, 
and  in  our  lamb  crop  as  well,"  this 
pioneer  western  stockman  announces. 

"Why  it's  only  simple  genetics," 
Charlie  states,  "that  when  you  breed 
the  best  to  the  best  you  continue  to 
get  the  best,  with  an  improvement. 
And  with  the  sheep  business  facing 
tougher  competition  from  lamb  and 
woo!  imports  and  from  synthetics, 
top  production  through  selection 
seems  to  me  to  be  our  only  salvation 
as  an  industry." 

Both  Redd  and  Prof.  Madsen  feel 
scientific  selection  is  possible  for 
small  sheepmen  as  well  as  large. 
"Purebred  breeders  should  definitely 
be  on  this  type  of  program,"  Prof. 
Madsen  says.  "And  I  think  that  a 
sheepman  should  demand  breeding 
records  on  any  purebred  sheep  he 
buys,  just  like  cattlemen  expect  and 
get." 

Wool  from  Redd  Ranches  is  care- 
fully prepared  for  marketing.  Ewe 
and  ram  fleeces  are  bagged  separate- 
ly. Charlie  also  likes  to  shear  and 
package  fleeces  as  close  as  possible 
by  grade  and  staple  length.  "Wool 


buyers  like  to  have  uniformity," 
Charlie  states.  "It  makes  their  proc- 
essing easier  and  gives  us  a  good  rep- 
utation and  higher  prices." 

A  lot  of  folks  thought  the  "squeeze" 
machine  was  too  complicated  for 
farm  and  ranch  use  when  P.  E.  Neale 
first  developed  it.  "They  just  won't 
take  time  to  squeeze  a  fleece  at  shear- 
ing time,"  was  the  general  comment. 
But  flock  owners  are  so  sold  on  the 
need  for  clean  wool  ratings  on  their 
ewes  and  rams  that  they  give  the 
squeeze  machine  an  important  place 
on  the  shearing  floor.  Last  spring 
more  than  300  of  the  machines  were 
in  use  and  many  of  these  served  sev- 
eral ranches. 

Machine  is  Highly  Accurate 

Experience  shows  that  one  machine 
can  keep  up  with  about  eight  shearing 
drops.  It  takes  three  extra  men  in 
the  high  speed  operation.  One 
matches  fleece  and  ewe,  one  operates 
the  squeeze  and  the  third  records  the 
results  on  the  ewe. 

You  can't  judge  the  amount  of 
clean  wool  with  the  eye  or  with  the 
scales.  The  sheep  that  shears  the 
greatest  amount  of  grease  wool  does 
not  ne'cessarily  shear  the  most  clean 
wool — and  that's  what  the  buyers  are 
interested  in.  The  New  Mexico  ma- 
chine has  proven  highly  accurate 
when  checked  against  whole  fleece 
scouring  and  core  tests  used  at  the 
woolen  mills. 

Prof.  Neale  developed  the  idea  of 
dividing  flocks  into  four  groups. 
Supers  are  the  top  10%,  A's  the  sec- 
ond 40%,  B's  the  next  40%,  and  C's 
the  bottom  10%.  These  ratings  are 
based  on  body  weight  as  well  as  on 
fleeces.  Ranchers  like  the  Redds  keep 
the  top  two  groups  for  breeding  stock. 
This  kind  of  selection  can  build  up 
quality  in  a  hurry. 

Selecting  a  ram  that  weighs  18  lbs. 
more  than  average  can  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  lamb  weights. 
Weight  is  30  to  40%  heritable,  so  you 
could  expect  offspring  of  this  ram  to 
weigh  7.2  lbs.  more,  worth  $1.44  per 
head  at  20c1  per  pound. 

Ability  to  produce  large  amounts  of 
clean  wool  is  60%  heritable.  If  a  ram 
averages  1  lb.  more  than  average,  he 
can  pass  along  .6  of  a  pound  extra 
weight  to  the  fleeces  of  his  offspring. 


Long  staple,  high-quality  wool  helps  keep  sheep  profitable.  Careful  selection  can  make 
fast  improvement  in  production.  Check  with  your  county  agent  for  best  sheep  selection 
program  for  your  area.  It  takes  profitable  sheep  to  stay  in  the  business  these  days. 
Testing  will  enable  you  to  eliminate  the  light  shearers  from  your  flock.  Give  it  a  try. 


At  $1.75  per  pound  of  clean  wool,  the 
extra  income  is  $1.05. 

These  figures  show  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  keep  an  eye  on  quality 
when  you  turn  the  rams  out  this  fall. 

Jim  Gray,  Texas  sheep  specialist, 
has  worked  out  a  similar  plan  that 
adds  500  to  $1  per  head  each  year  at 
no  extra  cost.  General  idea  is  to  di- 
vide all  of  the  ewes  into  three  groups 
according  to  their  ability  to  produce 
wool  and  lambs.  The  top  group  will 
include  big,  smooth,  open-face  ewes 
with  good  conformation  and  high 
quality,  long-staple  fleeces.  The  sec- 
ond group  contains  the  less  desirable 
ewes  and  the  third  group  the  smaller, 
more  wrinkled  and  shorter  stapled 
ewes.  Sheep  are  marked  to  identify 
them. 

Rams  are  rated  the  same  way  and 
then  are  mated  with  top  ewes.  The 
bottom  group  is  sold  as  quickly  as 
better  replacements  come  along. 

It's  a  plan  that  works.  Charles 
Schreiner  of  Kerry  county  declares, 
"Our  poorest  quality  sheep  now  are 
better  than  the  best  we  had  when  we 
started  this  method  of  improving  our 
flock." 


Redd  ranches  use  a  squeeze  machine  to  measure  amount  of  clean  wool — the  best  guide 
to  its  value.  The  sheep  that  shears  the  greatest  amount  of  grease  wool  doesn't  neces- 
sarily shear  the  most  clean  wool — and  that's  what  the  buyers  are  largely  interested  in. 


Schreiner's  records  showed  an  av- 
erage increase  from  each  ewe  of  $6.50 
over  the  average  income  from  each 
ewe  when  he  began  the  selection  pro- 
gram. Mature  ewes  weigh  110  to  125 
lbs.,  and  rams  weigh  150  to  185  lbs. 
Lambs  weigh  about  75  to  85  lbs.  at 
weaning.  Wool  production  ranges 
from  11  to  12.5  lbs.  a  year. 

When  to  Rate  Sheep 

There  are  three  good  times  to  rate 
sheep.  Some  sheep  growers  make 
their  selections  in  spring  when  sheep 
have  12  months'  growth  of  wool. 
Others  prefer  to  select  in  the  fall 
after  ewes  have  been  shorn  in  the 
spring.  You  can  have  good  results 
either  time.  You  can  save  labor  by 
making  your  selections  at  lamb  de- 
livery time  in  the  fall,  at  shearing 
time  in  the  spring,  or  when  sheep  are 
gathered  for  drenching. 

There  are  some  important  points  to 
consider  in  selection  of  sheep  for 
mutton-producing  qualities.  Tests  by 
Texas  A  &  M  College  scientists  show 
that  large,  smooth,  open-face,  fine- 
wool  sheep  are  the  most  profitable  to 
keep  in  the  breeding  flock.  In  this 
type  of  production,  about  %  of  the 
income  is  derived  from  sale  of  lambs, 
and  V3  from  sale  of  wool.  These  tests 
also  show  that  ewes  with  covered 
faces  that  may  become  wool  blind 
produced  from  5  to  9  lbs.  less  weaned 
lamb  per  ewe  than  ewes  with  par- 
tially covered  faces.  Most  of  this  dif- 
ference was  due  to  the  difference  in 
percentage  of  lambs  weaned. 

Wool  producing  qualities  are  found 
in  sheep  with  good  density  of  wool, 
of  good  length  and  high  quality.  Wool 
in  fine  staple  fleeces  range  from  IVz 
to  3V2  inches  long,  with  an  average 
grease  fleece  weight  of  8.2  pounds. 
Fine  French  Combing  averages  2  to 
2V2  inches  in  length  and  weighs  7.2 
pounds  per  fleece.  Fine  Clothing  wool 
is  1 V2  to  2  inches  in  length  and  aver- 
ages 6.3  lbs.  per  fleece.  The  best  fine 
wool  comes  from  a  3-inch  staple. 

Records  will  help  you  to  know  the 
progress  you  are  making  with  your 
sheep  selection  program. 


Sure  Ways  To 

MAKE  MONEY 

Handling  Cattle 

lly  M.  E.  Eusmiiigrr    •    Washington  State  University 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  STEERS 


WELL  BOUGHT  IS  HALF 
sold"  is  a  knowledgeable, 
but  understatement,  among 
cattle  feeders.  Likewise,  enlightened 
and  shrewd  marketing  practices  gen- 
erally characterize  successful  cattle- 
men who  market  either  stockers  and 
feeders  or  fat  cattle. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
seasonal  variation  in  stocker  and 
feeder  steer  prices.  To  cattle  feeders, 
this  is  a  buying  guide;  to  cattle  pro- 
ducers, it  is  a  selling  guide.  From  this 
figure  and  other  market  information, 
the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

( 1 )  Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  prices 
are  usually  lowest  from  June  to  Jan- 
uary and  highest  from  February 
through  May;  the  prices  reflect  the 
seasons  of  highest  and  lowest  re- 
ceipts, respectively. 

(2)  Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  re- 
ceipts are  greatest  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter  because  this  is  the  sea- 
son when  farmers  and  ranchers  sell 
their  surplus  and  grass-fat  cattle  in 
preparation  for  winter,  and  when 
Corn  Belt  feeders  want  to  fill  their 
feed  lots  in  order  to  utilize  the  new 
crop  and  available  labor. 

(3)  It  is  difficult  for  the  producer 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  to  take 
advantage  of  seasonal  trends  because 
pasture  and  range  conditions  often 
determine  or  actually  dictate  the 
time  of  sale  from  the  range. 

Shipping  Know-How  Lacking 

Improper  handling  of  cattle  imme- 
diately prior  to  and  during  shipment 
may  result  in  excess  shrinkage;  high 
death,  bruise,  and  crippling  losses; 
disappointing  sales;  and  dissatisfied 
buyers.  Unfortunately,  many  stock- 
men who  do  a  superb  job  of  produc- 
ing cattle,  dissipate  all  the  good 
things  that  have  gone  before  by  doing 
a  poor  job  of  preparing  and  shipping. 
Generally  speaking,  such  omissions 
are  due  to  lack  of  know  how,  rather 
than  any  deliberate  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  anyone.  Even  if  the  sale 
is  consummated  prior  to  delivery, 
negligence  at  shipping  time  will  make 
for  a  dissatisfied  customer.  Buyers 
soon  learn  what  to  expect  from  var- 
ious producers  and  place  their  bids 
accordingly. 

The  following  general  considera- 
tions should  be  accorded  in  preparing 
cattle  for  shipment  and  in  transport- 
ing them  to  market: 

1.  Select  the  Best  Method  of 
Transportation.  —  The  cattleman 
should  decide  between  truck  and  rail 
transportation  on  the  basis  of  which 
method  best  suits  his  particular  situa- 
tion. Most  generally,  hauls  under  500 
miles  distance  are  made  by  truck  and 
greater  distances  by  rail,  but  modern 
trucks  and  improved  highways  are 
extending  the  distance  of  truck  ship- 
ments. 

2.  Vaccinate  Feeder  Calves 
Against  Shipping  Fever.  —  Where 
young  animals,  long  shipments,  in- 
clement weather,  and/or  not  too 


thrifty  animals  are  involved — con- 
ditions predisposing  shipping  fever 
— feeder  cattle  should  be  vaccinated 
with  bacterins  at  least  10  days  be- 
fore shipping. 

3.  Feed  Properly  Prior  to  Loading 
Out. — Never  ship  cattle  on  an  excess 
fill.  Instead,  withhold  grain  feeding 
12  hours  before  loading  (omit  one 
feed),  and  do  not  allow  access  to 
water  within  2  to  3  hours  of  ship- 
ment. Cattle  may  be  allowed  free  ac- 
cess to  dry,  well-cured  grass  hay  up 
to  loading  time,  but  more  laxative- 
type  hays,  such  as  alfalfa  or  clover, 
should  not  be  fed  within  12  hours  of 
shipment  even  if  the  animals  were 
accustomed  to  them  previously.  Like- 
wise, cattle  on  green  or  succulent 
feed  should  be  conditioned  to  dry 
feeds  prior  to  shipment. 

Cattle  that  are  too  full  of  concen- 
trated or  succulent  feeds  or  full  of 
water  at  the  time  of  loading  will 
scour  and  urinate  excessively.  As  a 
result,  the  floors  become  dirty  and 
slippery  and  the  animals  befoul 
themselves.  Such  cattle  undergo  a 
heavy  shrink  and  present  an  unat- 
tractive appearance  when  unloaded. 

Abrupt  ration  changes  of  any  kind 
prior  to  shipment  should  be  avoided. 
Occasionally,  a  misinformed  cattle- 
man withholds  water  but  gives  a  lib- 
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This  figure  of  the  monthly  average  prices 
and  grades  was  taken  over  a  10  year  period 
To  cattle  feeders  this  is  a  buying  guide; 

eral  feeding  of  salt  prior  to  ship- 
ment; to  obtain  maximum  water  con- 
sumption and  fill  on  the  market.  This 
"sharp"  practice  cannot  be  con- 
demned too  strongly;  it  is  cruel  to 
animals,  and  experienced  buyers  are 
never  deceived. 

4.  Keep  Cattle  Quiet.  —  Prior  to 
and  during  shipment,  cattle  should 
be  handled  carefully.  Hot,  excited 
animals  are  subject  to  more  shrink- 
age, more  disease  and  injury,  and 
more  dark  cutting  if  slaughtered  fol- 
lowing shipment. 

If  the  animals  are  trailed  on-foot 
to  the  shipping  point,  they  should  be 
moved  slowly  and  allowed  to  rest  and 
to  drink  moderately  prior  to  load- 
ing. Although  loading  may  be  exas- 
perating at  times,  take  it  easy;  never 
lose  your  temper.  Avoid  hurrying, 
loud  hollering,  and  striking.  Never 
beat  an  animal  with  such  objects  as 
pipes,  sticks,  canes,  or  forks;  instead 
use  either  (1)  a  flat,  wide  canvas 
slapper  with  a  handle,  or  (2)  an  elec- 
tric prod  (the  latter  judiciously). 


Where  You  Can  IIiiv  Feeder  Cattle 

Call  This  Man       In  This  City  At  This  Number 


H.  C.  Jackson 
Gray  O.  Daly 
J.  R.  Kimber 

C.  F.  Claflin 
M.  F.  Rushton 
R.  H.  Walton 
H.  R.  Massey 
Harley  Custer 

D.  W.  Duke 
Edward  Gibson 
D.  F.  Mitchell 
P.  C.  Flournoy 
H.  D.  Wright 
J.  H.  Powell 

A.  C.  Baker 
James  Casey 
LaRue  Sauers 
Joe  I.  Jacob 
W.  R.  Cummins 
D.  A.  Derryberry 
Roy  Boswell 
L.  W.  Feldmiller 


Visalia,  Calif. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Peoria,  III. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
National  Stock  Yards,  111. 
Springfield,  111. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
S.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
North  Salt  Lake,  Utah 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Stockton,  Calif. 


Redwood  2-4855 
YArds  7-2340 
KIrby  1-2017 
Mitchell  5-6740 
HArrison  5-8268 
VInewood  1-2700 
EM  6-9434 
CEntral  2-3128 
674-5410 
Victor  2-5200 
5-1666 
TL  3-2400 
Bridge  1-0479 
Lakeside  3-4611 
731-3717 
JUniper  7-0945 
Adams  8-1793 
EMpire  3-6748 
MElrose  7-1488 
ALpine  5-3472 
MArket  4-3177 
HOward  6-8994 


Note:  These  Producers  Managers  operate  on  other  live  stock  markets,  and  one 
of  these  may  be  closer  to  you  than  those  listed.  Last  year  these  men  handled 
1.1  million  head  of  replacement  live  stock  for  over  500,000  farmers.  The  total 
included  624,179  stocker  and  feeder  cattle;  139,520  feeder  pigs;  397,053  breeding 
ewes  and  feeder  lambs.  Ask  about  their  six-way  service  of  providing  "good- 
doing"  replacement  animals:  (1)  Bought  on  the  range,  (2)  Bought  at  terminal  or 
auction  markets,  (3)  Contracted  for  future  delivery;  (4)  Bought  at  market  with 
you  accompanying  buyer;  (5)  Bought  on  order,  (6)  Bought  directly  from  Pro- 
ducers sales  alleys. 


of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  of  all  weights 
and  shows  the  seasonal  variation  in  prices, 
to  cattle  producers,  it  is  a  selling  guide. 

5.  Consider  Health  Certificates, 
Permits,  and  Brand  Inspection  In 
Interstate  Shipments. — When  cattle 
are  to  be  shipped  into  another  state, 
the  shipper  should  check  into  and 
comply  with  the  state  regulations 
relative  to  health  certificates,  per- 
mits, and  brand  inspection.  Usually, 
the  local  veterinarian  or  railroad 
agent  will  have  this  information. 
Should  there  be  any  question  about 
the  health  regulation,  however,  the 
state  live  stock  sanitary  board  (usu- 
ally located  at  the  state  capital)  of 
the  state  of  destination  should  be 
consulted.  Knowledge  of  and  com- 
pliance with  such  regulations  well  in 
advance  of  shipment  will  avoid  frus- 
trations and  costly  delays. 

Give  Animals  Rest  Stops 

6.  Comply  With  the  28-Hour  Law 
In  Rail  Shipments.  —  Actually,  the 
shipper  has  no  alternative  to  taking 
advantage  of  feed  and  rest  stops  dur- 
ing long  hauls  by  rail;  by  federal 
law,  passed  in  1873,  live  stock  cannot 
be  transported  by  rail  for  a  longer 
period  than  28  consecutive  hours 
without  unloading  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  feed,  water,  and  rest  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  consecutive 
hours  before  resuming  transporta- 
tion. The  period  may  be  extended  to 
36  hours  upon  written  request  from 
the  owner  of  the  animals;  and  most 
experienced  cattle  shippers  routinely 
so  request.  With  less  than  carload 
lots,  the  owner  may  provide  feed  and 
water  in  the  car  with  instructions 
that  the  animals  be  fed  and  watered 
enroute. 

7.  Feed  or  Graze  In  Transit  If  Ad- 
vantageous.— In  some  cases,  where 
cattlemen  graze  or  fatten  animals  at 
distant  points  from  their  base  of  op- 
erations, privileges  are  granted  so 
that  animals  may  be  grazed  or  fed  in 
transit  from  one  day  to  12  months. 
These  regulations  apply  only  to  cer- 
tain specified  conditions,  which  can 
be  determined  by  making  inquiry  of 
the  local  railroad  agent. 

8.  Use  Partitions  When  Neces- 
sary.— When  mixed  loads  (consisting 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and/or  hogs)  are 
placed  in  the  same  truck  or  car,  par- 
tition each  class  separately.  Also,  par- 
tition calves  from  cattle,  and  sepa- 
rate cripples  and  stags;  tie  bulls. 

9.  Avoid  S  h  i  p  pi  n  g  During  Ex- 
tremes In  Weather. — Whenever  pos- 
sible avoid  shipping  when  the  weath- 
er is  either  very  hot  or  very  cold. 
During  such  times,  shrinkage  and 
death  losses  are  higher  than  normal. 
During  warm  weather,  avoid  trans- 
porting animals  during  the  heat  of 
the  day;  travel  at  night  or  in  the 
evening  or  early  morning. 


Don't 
Let 


um 


Profits 


John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

THE  WORD  "STRESS"  as  it  ap- 
plies to  farm  animals  is  a 
term  frequently  heard  but 
often  misunderstood.  It  has  been  de- 
fined technically  as  "any  force  which 
tends  to  upset  the  maintenance  of  a 
normal  physiological  condition  in  the 
body  of  the  living  organism."  Once 
the  normal  condition  is  upset  and 
normal  body  functions  are  altered, 
the  animal  then  is  either  diseased  or 
is  in  an  abnormal  condition. 

In  view  of  present  management 
practices  with  the  great  innovations 
in  nutrition  and  other  types  of  hus- 
bandry designed  to  increase  live 
stock  efficiency,  stress  becomes  more 
important  to  the  producer.  Hogs  that 
gain  several  pounds  a  day  and  reach 
market  shortly  after  four  months  of 
age  are  under  many  stresses  to 
achieve  this  efficiency.  Dairy  cows 
that  produce  70  to  80  pounds  of  milk 
a  day  are  also  living  in  an  abnormal 
environment  in  order  to  maintain 
this  level  of  production.  Other 
classes  of  live  stock,  through  inten- 
sive management,  highly  fortified 
rations,  and  changed  genetics,  are 
under  stress  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  present. 

"Stress"  describes  a  general  con- 
dition— somewhere  in  the  "grey 
zone"  that  exists  between  health  and 
disease.  Many  live  stock  men  see 
animals  under  stress  and  think  the 
condition  to  be  a  new  disease.  How- 
ever, it  is  better  to  think  of  stress 
as  a  lack  of  good  condition  which 
can  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  the 
hundred  pressures  exerted  on  the 
growing  animals. 

In  some  cases,  stresses  may  be  so 
minor  that  animals  do  not  develop  a 
disease,  but  may  have  a  low  border- 
line of  efficiency,  making  diagnosis 
of  the  abnormalities  difficult.  In  all 
cases  the  correct  diagnosis  requires 
consideration  of  all  stresses  that 
might  be  involved  but  which  are 
frequently  overlooked. 

Stress  Lowers  Resistance 

Many  different  stresses  occur  in 
every  type  of  live  stock,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  management  and  nu- 
trition involved.  But  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  stress  are  poor  nutri- 
tion, poor  inheritance  of  the  animals, 
viruses  and  bacteria,  parasites,  un- 
favorable weather,  and  poor  man- 
agement practices. 

One  thing  producers  should  con- 
sider is  that  once  an  animal  is  under 
stress  of  a  particular  type,  that  ani- 
mal's resistance  to  other  stresses  are 
greatly  reduced.  For  example,  a 
calf  shipped  into  the  feedlot  —  fa- 
tigued, thirsty,  hungry,  and  fright- 
ened by  changes  in  his  surroundings 
—is  more  subject  to  infections  than 
if  he  had  not  been  under  these 
stresses.  An  animal  that  is  thirsty 
only  and  is  not  fatigued  is  not  as 
susceptible  to  disease  as  one  that 
undergoes  the  other  stresses. 

But,  frequently,  animals  that 
appear  to  be  normal — having  had 
good  care  in  shipping  and  under  the 
slightest  amount  of  stress — may  be 
diseased.  Thus,  obviously,  the  de- 
gree of  susceptibility  to  stress  varies 
tremendously  from  animal  to  animal 
and  from  herd  to  herd. 

Perhaps  it  will  help  you  to  under- 
stand the  stress  problem  better  if 
you  think  of  animals  as  people — 
some  are  more  resistant  to  certain 


types  of  stress  than  others.  Some 
groups  of  dairy  cattle,  for  example, 
resist  mastitis  better  than  others, 
probably  due  to  different  types  of 
management  and  differences  in  in- 
heritance. And  a  beef  steer  in  a 
crowded  feedlot  most  certainly  is 
exposed  to  more  and  different  types 
of  stresses  than  one  on  pasture.  The 
hog  that  is  put  on  a  production  test- 
ing program  in  confinement  under- 
goes much  more  stress  than  the  ani- 
mal allowed  to  grow  on  pasture 
without  intensive  management. 

Challenge  to  Geneticists 

Clearly,  animal  husbandmen  have 
a  great  challenge  confronting  them 
in  adjusting  live  stock  genetically 
to  the  different  types  of  stress.  Con- 
genital variations  in  the  skin,  mus- 
cles, and  organs  of  the  body  are  far 
wider  in  animals  of  the  same  breed 
than  is  generally  recognized.  These 
variations  are  no  doubt  responsible 
for  the  differences  in  rates  of  growth, 
milk  production,  and  other  charact- 
eristics seen  in  groups  of  animals  of 
the  same  breed  and  strain. 

Inability  to  utilize  certain  nutri- 
ents is  one  example  of  a  poor  inheri- 
tance which  often  leads  to  stress  and 
disease.  This  can  be  seen  in  feed- 
lots  where  certain  animals  appear 
to  have  deficiencies  while  others  do 
not — all  under  the  same  conditions. 
Some  animals  are  unable  to  break 
down  certain  proteins,  fats  and  car- 
bohydrates into  much  simpler  com- 
pounds. This  inability  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  for  early  embryonic 
death  or  so-called  "borderline"  cases 
where  animals  do  not  respond  to  any 
kind  of  treatment. 

Selective  breeding  for  better  per- 
formance contributes  much  to  our 
animal  industry.  Its  application  for 
increased  resistance  to  stress  and 
disease  is  not  receiving  the  attention 
it  seems  to  merit. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  last  three  decades  toward  the 
elimination  of  nutritional  deficien- 
cies in  farm  animals.  Nutritional 
advancements  in  commercial  and 
home-grown  feeds,  and  pasture  im- 
provement, have  aided  considerably 
in  removing  live  stock  stresses  due 
to  nutritional  deficiencies.  In  gen- 
eral, stresses  induced  by  maximum 
efficiency  feeding  programs  are  of 
relatively  little  importance  under 
practical  farm  conditions. 

In  fact,  it  is  more  obvious  that 
management  methods  have  not  kept 


up  with  advances  in  breeding  and 
nutrition.  For  example,  nutritional 
imbalances  are  of  more  importance 
than  nutritional  deficiencies.  Cor- 
rect use  of  calories,  protein  ratios, 
calcium-phosphorus  ratios,  and 
ratios  between  other  minerals  pre- 
sent more  of  a  problem  than  the 
deficiencies  of  animals  to  utilize 
them.  Very  possibly,  the  imbalances 
of  some  vitamins  may  be  a  source  of 
stress  that  has  not  been  recognized. 

Diseases  and  parasites  continue  to 
be  the  major  source  of  stress  in  all 
classes  of  live  stock  and  poultry. 
Heretofore,  they  have  been  handled 
primarily  from  a  treatment  stand- 
point instead  of  prevention.  Preven- 
tive measures  against  all  types  of  dis- 
eases include  sanitation  programs 
aimed  at  the  prevention  of  contact, 
destruction  of  diseased  animals,  or 
control  by  the  development  of  im- 
munity through  vaccination. 

Live  stock  men  are  now  aiming 
their  programs  at  prevention  of  dis- 
eases instead  of  waiting  until  an  ani- 
mal gets  sick  and  the  condition  be- 
comes a  herd  problem.  Many  pro- 
ducers are  now,  with  the  aid  of  their 
veterinarians,  setting  up  pre- 
arranged herd  health  programs  in 
which  the  main  emphasis  is  toward 
prevention  of  the  disease  instead  of 
merely  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  sick. 

Consider  Animal's  Environment 

There  is  a  tremendous  variation  in 
environmental  factors —  chiefly  tem- 
perature and  humidity  —  in  our  live 
stock  producing  areas.  It  is  definitely 
known  that  animals  perform  more  ef- 
ficiently at  atmospheric  pressures  be- 
tween 60°  and  70°  F.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures, beginning  around  75°  to 
80°,  most  species  begin  to  appear 
under  stress,  body  temperatures  be- 
gin to  rise  above  normal,  appetites 
lag  and  efficiency  in  feed  conversion 
decreases.  Below  60°  some  animals 
can  maintain  feed  efficiency  to  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  zero.  However, 
dairy  cattle  begin  to  decrease  in  milk 
production  and  feed  efficiency  when 
barn  temperatures  go  below  40°  F. 
Egg  production  falls  when  tempera- 
tures are  consistently  above  80°  to  85° 
or  below  45°.  Sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature are  more  serious  than  grad- 
ual changes  since  the  body  can  to 
some  extent  adapt  itself  in  3  to  5  days, 
regardless  of  whether  the  change  is 
up  or  down. 

Swine  are  most  seriously  affected 


Dr.  Herrick, 
who  writes  our 
regular  month- 
ly column  on 
live  stock 
health,  is  an 
Iowa  Extension 
Service  veteri- 
n  a  r  i  a  n  .  For 
more  on  live 
stock  health, John  B.  herrick 
see  the  report  on  a  national  hog 
cholera  eradication  program  in 
Philip  Warden's  column  on  page 
18. 


by  unfavorable  temperature.  Tem- 
peratures below  40°  cause  feed  ef- 
ficiency to  drop  approximately  50% 
below  that  at  60°! 

These  are  reasons  why  progressive 
live  stock  producers  are  giving  more 
attention  to  insulated  barns,  and  the 
heating  and  ventilation  equipment 
needed  to  maintain  the  desired  con- 
dition of  temperature,  humidity  and 
air  flow.  The  question  always  is, 
"How  much  can  be  profitably  in- 
vested in  such  equipment?"  This  the 
producer  must  determine  for  himself; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  proper  equip- 
ment for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
animals  will  return  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  investment. 

Management  usually  covers  a  broad 
set  of  terms  and  in  many  cases  pro- 
ducers use  the  type  of  husbandry  that 
existed  30  years  ago.  Recognition  of 
the  changes  that  are  necessary  in  the 
amount  of  floor  space  needed,  the 
number  of  animals  per  group,  move- 
ment of  animals,  feed  and  watering 
space  allowances,  temperature  and 
consistency  of  feeds,  and  temperature 
and  humidity  in  the  feeding  area,  all 
enter  into  management  decisions 
today.  Producers  have  neglected  to 
keep  pace  with  the  tensions  caused 
by  these  factors  while  they  have  con- 
centrated on  breeding,  feeding,  and 
disease  prevention. 

In  summation,  improperly  bal- 
anced or  inadequate  nutrition  and 
disease  cause  stresses  which  serious- 
ly affect  animal  production:  stresses 
caused  by  poor  management,  while 
serious  and  worthy  of  much  atten- 
tion by  producers,  are  less  severe. 

Your  production  practices  may  ap- 
pear satisfactory  —  but  have  you 
scientifically  evaluated  them?  Do  you 
know  what  stress  is  doing  to  your  net 
profit? 


The  picture  above  shows  how  poor  management  can  cause  stress  the  feed  bunk  can  mean  more  beef;  feeding  trials  at  Purdue  Uni- 

and  possibly  disease  in  animals.  Muddy  lots  mean  that  cattle  use  up  versity  showed  that  cattle  on  concrete  gained  as  much  as  33 

energy  that  could  have  gone  into  extra  weight  gains.  As  a  con-  pounds  per  animal  more  than  cattle  in  a  muddy  lot.  Also,  paved 

trast,  the  picture  at  the  right  shows  how  a  paved  strip  alongside  areas  for  cattle  and  hogs  are  easy  to  clean;  save  valuable  manure. 


On  a  pound-for-pound,  weighed-in  dry  matter  basis . . . 


HARVESTORE 


® 


corn  silage 


Another  example  of  HARVESTORE 


® 


PUSH  BUTTON  PROFITS 


here's  one,  proven  method  of  increasing 
restock  numbers  on  the  same  acres  with 
ss  labor  and  lower  production  costs, 
nd  that's  the  HARVESTORE  feed 
-ocessing  system  with  its  exclusive  corn- 
nation  of  "oxygen-free"  sealed  storage 
id  mechanical  bottom  unloading. 
"Oxygen-free"  storage  lets  you  em- 
oy  labor-saving,  crop-harvesting  meth- 
ls  and  reduce  spoilage  to  make  most 
'ofitable  use  of  your  crops.  Bottom  un- 


loading brings  push  button  mechanization 
to  feed  handling  operations,  letting  you 
make  most  efficient  use  of  your  time. 
That's  why  Push  Button  Profits  describes 
the  advantages  you  can  achieve  with  a 
HARVESTORE, 

With  a  HARVESTORE  feed  processing 
system,  you  can  harvest  any  forage  or 
grain  crop  at  peak  nutritional  value  and 
keep  it  that  way  until  fed.  And  you  can 
fill-in  or  feed-out  at  any  time.  This  true, 


"live  storage"  makes  it  possible  to  more 
than  double  the  tonnage  you  can  store. 
The  payoff:  a  highly  flexible  feeding  op- 
eration, more  and  more  powerful  feed, 
larger  gains  with  lower  feed  costs. 

The  Little  brothers  achieved  these 
advantages  with  HARVESTORE  corn 
silage  and  high  moisture  corn.  Their 
experience  is  another  example  of 
HARVESTORE  Push  Button  Profits  as 
compared  to  conventional  storage. 


1 


produced  42%  more  beef  than 
corn  silage  from  a  conventional  silo 

On-the-farm  test  shows  that  "invisible  loss"  claimed  28% 

of  the  silage  stored  in  a  silo 


The  Little  brothers,  Richard  and  Gerald,  owners 
ol  a  500- head  beel  operation  nearLowell. Indiana. 


Last  fall,  Richard  and  Gerald  Little  began  an  un- 
usual feeding  test  on  their  Lowell,  Indiana,  farm. 
They  weighed-in  fillings  of  corn  silage  from  the  same 
field  for  both  a  HARVESTORE  and  a  conventional 
upright  silo.  Then,  for  112  days,  they  fed  silage  from 
each  structure  to  separate  lots  of  beef  cattle.  The 
result:  on  a  dry-matter  basis,  corn  silage  stored  in 
the  HARVESTORE  produced  42%  more  beef  than 
silage  stored  in  the  silo. 


Results  of  112-day  Feeding  Test 
HARVESTORE  vs  Upright  Silo 

HARVESTORE 


UPRIGHT 
Conventional 
Silo 


20  tons  of  corn  silage  disappeared  from  the  silo 


Avg.  original  wt.,  lbs. 

682.0 

710.0 

Avg.  wt.,  after  112  days,  lbs. 

981 .6 

989.6 

Avg.  total  gain,  lbs. 

299.6 

279.6 

Avg.  daily  gain,  lbs. 

2.67 

2.48 

Avg.  daily  ration,  lbs. 

Corn  silage 

19.7* 

28.0 

H.M.  ground  ear  corn 

13.2" 

13.2** 

55%  protein  supplement 

1.0 

1.0 

Peed  cost  per  cwt.  gain 

$12.97 

$15.77 

Return  over  feed  cost 

Per  cwt  @  $25  cwt.  market 

12.03 

9.23 

Per  head  @  $25  cwt.  market 

36.04 

25.80 

No.  of  animals  fed  per  acre 

3.22 

3.09 

Beef  produced  per  acre,  lbs. 

964.7 

863.96 

Beef  value  per  acre  @  $25  cwt. 

$241 .17 

$215.99 

The  chief  reason  for  the  silo's  poor 
showing  was  its  high  "invisible  loss" 
of  stored  material.  Of  70.4  tons  weighed 
into  the  silo,  only  50.4  tons  were 
weighed  out  and  fed.  Because  the  silo 
was  not  a  true  sealed  structure  with  a 
breather  system,  the  corn  silage  was 
exposed  to  oxygen.  So  20  tons  or  28% 
actually  disappeared  from  mild  heat 
caused  by  exposure  to  air.  Storage  loss  in 
the  HARVESTORE  was  insignificant. 


Suppose  the  Little  brothers  had  filled 
a  20  x  50  foot  conventional  silo  to  its 
full  capacity  of  approximately  360  tons 
— then  the  invisible  storage  loss  could 
have  been  100.8  tons.  On  the  basis  that 
15.3  pounds  of  corn  silage  stored  in  the 
Little  brothers  silo  produced  one  pound 
of  beef,  then  the  total  loss  in  a  20  x  50 
foot  conventional  silo  would  have  been 
13,165  pounds  of  beef.  At  25^  per  pound, 
that's  $3,291.00  lost  from  one  filling. 


7%  higher  daily  gain  with  20%  lower  feed  cost 


Besides  maintaining  tonnage  in  stor- 
age, the  HARVESTORE  out-produced 
the  silo  on  four  other  important  counts. 
Average  daily  gain  was  over  1%  higher. 
Feed  cost  per  cwt.  gain  was  20f  [  lower. 
Return  over  feed  cost  was  $10.24  per 
head  greater.  And  beef  value  per  acre 
was  $25.18  greater.  Details  and  cost 
computations  for  the  test  are  shown  in 
the  chart  at  right. 


The  Little  brothers'  test  proves  what 
thousands  of  HARVESTORE  farmers 
have  known  for  some  time:  corn  silage, 
as  well  as  grass  used  as  haylage,  can  be 
more  fully  and  profitably  utilized  in  a 
HARVESTORE.  Find  out  how  you 
can  achieve  the  profitable,  cost-saving 
advantages  of  HARVESTORE  "oxy- 
gen-free" storage  on  your  farm.  Return 
the  coupon  for  full  details. 


Thorough  cost  analysis  was  computed  as  follows:  (1)Corn 
silage— Bu.  per  A  x  price  perbu.  +($3.00  x  tons  per  A) -r- tons 
per  A  =  price  per  ton.  (HARVESTORE— 9.23  tons  per  A, 
$13.30  per  ton;  upright— 15  tons  per  A,  $9.35  per  ton.)  (2) 
Ground  ear  corn— $1.00  per  bu.,  95  bu.  yield  per  A.  (3)  Sup- 
plement—$110  per  ton.  'Less  silage  fed  from  HARVESTORE 
to  compensate  for  lower  moisture  content  so  as  to  keep  the 
test  on  a  dry  matter  basis.  **Both  lots  fed  HARVESTORE 
high  moisture  ground  ear  corn. 


Designed  for  easy  expansion:  HARVESTORE  feedlot 
planning  service  helped  the  Little  brothers  design  their 
mechanized  feeding  system  (solid  lines)  around  existing 
buildings.  Following  this  design,  the  system  may  be  easily 
expanded  (dotted  lines). 


A,  O.  SMITH 


HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 

A.  0.  Smith  International  S.  A.,  Milwaukee  I,  Wisconsin 

START  YOUR  HARVESTORE  PROGRAM  NOW 

Don't  let  financing  hold  up  your  starting  a  HARVESTORE 
program  for  increased  profits.  If  local  financing  is 
unavailable,  your  HARVESTORE  dealer  will  be 
happy  to  present  the  A.  O.  Smith 

HARVESTORE  Purchase  Plan. 


A.  O.  Smith  HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC.  H-177 
Dept.  NLP-91,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  following  materials  without  charge: 

□  Complete  Report  of  the  Little  brothers  "On-the-Farm"  Test  □  Glass  Lined  Gold  Mine 

□  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book  □  Harvestore  Feedlot  Plan  Book 

□  Don't  Limit  Yourself  to  One  Crop  Storage  □  High  Moisture  Corn  Bulletin 


Name 
Town_ 


County_ 


_RFD_ 


.Stale. 
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□  /  am  a  student 


 J 


HOW  TO  STEP-UP 
PROFITS  FROM 

YOUR  STOCKERS 
AND  FEEDERS 

This  coordinated  step-by-step  program 
will  help  you  market  more  cattle,  with 
better  bloom  and  quality  at  lower  cost, 
to  bring  you  higher  returns 


2.  Treat  these  diseases  fast.  If  you  de- 
tect shipping  fever,  bacterial  diarrhea  or 
foot  rot  among  the  new  arrivals,  treat  imme- 
diately. Use  sulmet  Drinking  Water  Solu- 
tion in  your  stock  tank  to  mass-treat  an 
entire  bunch;  for  individual  animals  use 
sulmet  Intravenous  or  sulmet  oblets®. 


4.  They  need  more  than  good  pasture. 

Feed  a  pasture  supplement  that  supplies  70 
mg.  of  aureomycin  per  head  per  day  to 
maintain  weight  gains  and  help  prevent  foot 
rot  and  respiratory  infections.  Treat  pink- 
eye with  aureomycin  Powder  or  sulmet® 
Emulsion.  Use  malathion  to  control  flies. 


1.  Good  start  important.  Put  newly  ar- 
rived calves  on  a  good  stress  feed  that  pro- 
vides 350  mg.  of  aureomycin  per  head  per 
day,  for  up  to  30  days,  to  prevent  bacterial 
pneumonia,  shipping  fever,  bacterial  diar- 
rhea, foot  rot  and  secondary  infections.  Vac- 
cinate with  lebac®  to  prevent  leptospirosis. 


6.  Set  up  vaccinating  program.  Schedule 
your  vaccinations  for  infectious  rhinotrache- 
itis;  for  anthrax  with  carbozoo®;  for  lepto- 
spirosis with  lebac®  ;  for  black  leg,  malignant 
edema  and  shipping  fever  with  tribac*;  for 
red  water  disease  with  Clostridium  Hemoly- 
ticum  Bacterin. 
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When  that  good  bunch  of  calves  you 
carefully  selected  arrives,  you  want 
to  bring  them  along  at  lowest  cost 
and  secure  highest  market  returns. 

That's  why  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  was  developed 
— to  give  you  improved  weight  gains 
and  feed  efficiency;  closest  possible 
control  over  the  visible  and  invisible 
diseases  that  retard  growth,  run  up 
feed  costs  and  result  in  lower  returns. 

This  easy-to-follow  program 
dovetails  the  use  of  good  formula 
feeds  containing  aureomycin®  and 
the  vaccines  and  medications  that 
safeguard  your  cattle  investment. 

Read  each  step  in  the  Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health  Program  and  you 


will  see  that  it  gives  you  a  common- 
sense  timetable  and  procedure  to 
follow  throughout  every  stage  of 
your  stocker-feeder  operation,  from 
arrival  to  market.  It  is  practical, 
easy  to  use  and,  combined  with  good 
management,  designed  to  help  you 
make  more  money. 

Your  veterinarian  and  feed  man 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you. 
Your  feed  man  also  has  a  special 
folder  which  describes  this  program 
for  you  in  much  greater  detail.  It  is 
yours  free  for  the  asking.  If  he  has 
temporarily  exhausted  his  supply, 
write  direct  to  us  for  your  free 
"Coordinated  Feed-Health  Stocker- 
Feeder   Program."  American 


Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
©AUREOMYCIN  is  American  Cyana- 
mid Company's  trademark  for  chlor- 
tetracycline. 

Tlie  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov- 
ernments. Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAM 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


3.  Maintain  good  health  through  winter. 

Maintaining  economical  growth  and  weight 
gains  in  your  wintering  stock  depends  on 
keeping  them  in  good  health  and  vigor.  Use  a 
wintering  supplement  that  provides  70  mg.  of 
AUREOMYCIN  per  head  per  day.  If  necessary, 
use  a  stress  feed  containing  aureomycin. 


5.  Give  cow  herd  good  feed  supplement. 

Help  prevent  disease  in  your  stock  cows  and 
insure  bigger,  thriftier  calves  by  using  a  sup- 
plement providing  70  mg.  of  aureomycin  per 
head  per  day.  To  prevent  anaplasmosis,  use 
supplement  that  supplies  0.5  mg.  of  aureo- 
mycin per  pound  of  body  weight  per  day. 


7.  For  profitable  weight  gains  in  the  feed- 
lot.  Use  a  fattening  supplement  that  supplies 
70  mg.  of  aureomycin  per  head  per  day  con- 
tinuously. This  will  help  prevent  the  diseases 
previously  mentioned  plus  liver  abscesses, 
and  keep  feed  efficiency  up,  weight  gains 
above  average. 


8.  Here's  your  feed-health  program  pay- 
off. This  coordinated  program  will  help  you 
ship  more  cattle,  with  better  bloom  and 
quality  at  lower  cost,  to  bring  you  higher 
returns.  Follow  this  practical  program,  in 
cooperation  with  your  veterinarian  and  feed 
man.  It  will  pay  you  well. 
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Give  'Em  Ail  The  Fresh 
with  AUTOMATIC,  h 


ater  They'll  Dri 

^-sypho:  ^  3 


THRIFTY  RITCHIE  WATERERS 

Give  your  animals  all  the  fresh,  clean  water  they'll  drink  .  .  .  then 
watch  their  feed  efficiency  and  production  go  up.  Rugged,  gal- 
vanized, all-steel  Thrifty  Ritchie  Waterers  induce  them  to  drink 
more  water,  because  a  Ritchie  provides  water  the  way  they  like  it 
— cool  in  summer  and  warmed  in  winter — automatically!  They 
work  24  hours  daily,  unattended.  No  winter  freezeups — no  ice 
chopping.  Meet  grade  "A"  milk  regulations.  Let  Ritchie  help  you 
plan  a  modern,  chore-saving  watering  setup.  They've  specialized  in 
it  for  over  40  years.  No  obligation.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


MODELS 


EVERY    WATERING  NEED 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


424  WALNUT  ST. 


CONRAD,  IOWA 


Inside 

Washington 

bit  Philip  L.  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 

r<  AMBLING  FOR  FUTURE  DELIV- 
ERY  on  the  organized  commodity 
markets  of  the  nation  reached  an  all- 
time  record  high  this  last  year  de- 
spite the  multi-billion  dollar  price- 
fixing  efforts  of  the  government  in 
several  of  these  commodities. 

Alex  C.  Caldwell,  USDA's  Com- 
modity Exchange  Administrator,  said 
the  value  of  futures  trading  in  all 
regulated  commodities  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  soybeans,  wool  and  eggs 
reached  $52,327,300,000  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1961,  an  increase  of 
97.6%  over  the  $26,484,100,000  trade 
of  the  preceding  year.  Caldwell  said 
the  increase  reflected  a  change  in  the 
price  levels  as  well  as  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  transactions. 

On  the  whole,  market  gambling 
was  about  an  even  match  with  "hedg- 
ing" activities  of  merchants,  proces- 
sors, and  farm  marketing  organiza- 
tions, who  bought  and  sold  on  the  fu- 
tures market  as  "insurance"  against 
financially  disastrous  market  fluc- 
tuations, Caldwell  revealed.  This  was 
not  true  of  the  soybean  market  where 
the  speculators  set  new  records  in 
gambling  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
market,  Caldwell  reported. 

The  number  of  market  transactions 
in  soybeans  rose  from  2,592,000  with 
a  dollar  value  of  $12,184,700,000  a 
year  ago,  to  5,607,000  this  year  and  a 
market  value  of  $34,054,400,000. 

Trading  in  wool  by  the  Wool  Asso- 
ciates of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change gained  from  108,000  transac- 
tions with  a  value  of  $414,600,000,  to 
141,000  transactions  worth  $506,300,- 
000. 

Market  gambling  was  reminiscent 
of  the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  market  crash  of  1929  as  truckers, 
barbers,  insurance  agents,  lawyers 
and  housewives  took  flyers  in  stocks 
and  commodity  futures  without  any 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  prod- 
ucts they  were  buying. 

They  "got  a  feeling"  or  a  "hot  tip" 
that  soybeans,  or  some  "cats  and 
dogs"  (highly  speculative  stocks)  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  were 
good  buys,  and  they  plunged  into  the 
market  with  both  feet.  If  they  profit- 
ed, they  boasted  of  "intelligent  buy- 
ing." If  they  lost,  they  assumed  an 
attitude  of  "we  gambled,  and  we  lost, 
so  what?" 

Hog  Cholera  Eradication  Program 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Agri- 
culture Committees  were  moving 
swiftly  toward  enactment  of  a  na- 
tional hog  cholera  eradication  pro- 
gram late  in  July.  Public  hearings 
were  held  and  the  proposed  program 
received  the  overwhelming  support 
from  witnesses  representing  hog  pro- 
ducers, veterinarians,  farm  organiza- 
tions and  USDA. 

The  bills  considered  by  both  com- 
mittees would  direct  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  to:  (1)  initiate  a  national 
hog  cholera  eradication  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  states;  (2)  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  the  interstate  move- 
ment of  virulent  hog  cholera  virus  or 
other  hog  cholera  virus  to  effectuate 
a  hog  cholera  eradication  program; 
and  (3)  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  12  members  with  a  USDA 
representative  serving  as  chairman 
to  advise  with  respect  to  the  initiation 
of  a  national  program. 

Hog  cholera  is  still  reported  from 
all  the  major  swine-producing  states 


and  remains  a  most  serious  swine 
disease  in  the  United  States.  It  is  es- 
timated to  cost  swine  producers  $40 
to  $60  million  a  year  in  deaths  of  hogs 
on  the  farm,  and  continuing  vaccina- 
tion. Eleven  countries  which  are  ma- 
jor markets  for  other  American  prod- 
ucts ban  the  import  of  pork  from  the 
United  States  because  of  hog  cholera. 

The  disease  was  first  recognized  in 
the  United  States  130  years  ago  but 
no  unified  effort  has  been  made  to 
stamp  it  out.  Vesicular  exanthema,  a 
disease  similar  to  hog  cholera  in  the 
way  that  it  is  spread,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully eradicated  from  the  United 
States. 

Canada  started  stamping  out  hog 
cholera  50  years  ago  every  time  an 
outbreak  occurred.  In  1960,  Canada 
reported  that  to  eradicate  periodic 
outbreaks  and  to  maintain  national 
freedom  from  the  disease  over  the 
last  45  years  has  cost  Vztf  per  pig 
marketed.  In  the  United  States  the 
estimated  cost  is  450  per  pig  mar- 
keted just  for  immunizing  against 
the  disease. 

Promises  Vigorous  Enforcement 

An  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  oc- 
curred in  Quebec  province  last  fall. 
By  June  6,  this  year,  it  was  believed 
completely  eradicated.  A  total  of  56,- 
969  exposed  and  infected  hogs  were 
slaughtered  and  destroyed  and  the 
Canadian  government  paid  $1,507,000 
in  compensation. 

Under  the  bills  before  Congress, 
the  agriculture  department  would 
share  in  the  payment  of  indemnities 
in  the  eradication  program  but  would 
not  exceed  50%,  with  the  states  as- 
suming responsibility  for  the  remain- 
der. The  payment  of  the  federal  share 
would  not  be  made  contingent  upon 
the  state's  paying  its  share. 

Roy  W.  Lenartson,  deputy  admin- 
istrator of  USDA's  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, has  told  the  live  stock  producers' 
committee  that  the  department  would 
undertake  "vigorous  enforcement"  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  act.  Len- 
artson told  reporters  after  the  com- 
mittee met  here  in  late  Juiy  that 
committee  members  offered  "some 
sound  suggestions"  for  making  en- 
forcement more  effective. 

•  •  •  USDA's  committee  which  is 
to  decide  the  dispute  over  the  "water- 
ing" of  hams  has  indicated  that  no 
ruling  is  likely  before  late  Septem- 
ber. Some  consumer  groups  have  pro- 
tested the  addition  of  moisture  to 
hams  as  a  part  of  new  curing  proc- 
esses, contending  that  they  are  pay- 
ing meat  prices  for  plain  water.  At  an 
organizations  meeting  of  the  three- 
man  committee  the  last  week  in  July, 
the  chairman  said  a  final  ruling  with- 
in 60  days  is  possible. 

•  •  •  USDA  reports  that  world 
wool  production  is  expected  to  set  a 
record  in  1961.  The  outlook  is  for  the 
production  of  2  billion  220  million 
pounds  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, 800  million  pounds  by  the  South 
American  countries,  760  million 
pounds  by  Russia,  and  345  million 
pounds  by  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  Canada. 

•  •  •  Congress  has  passed,  despite 
predictions  that  it  would  not,  an  om- 
nibus farm  bill  extending  the  feed 
grain  program  another  year,  estab- 
lishing a  similar  program  for  wheat, 
liberalizing  farmers  home  loans,  and 
extending  legislation  authorizing  the 
sale  overseas  of  farm  surpluses  for 
relatively  useless  foreign  currencies. 
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Four  Illinois  Co-ops 

Plan  to  Consolidate 


Ogle  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  Oregon,  III.,  is  one  of  the  22  member  companies  of 
Illinois  Livestock  Marketing  Association  which  will  consolidate  with  three  Producers 
Marketing  Associations,  if  the  plan  is  approved  by  a  vote  of  members  of  the  co-ops. 


Roger  Seiboldt,  right,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  consigned  this  load  of  hogs  to  Chicago  Pro- 
ducers Commission  Assn.,  one  Producers  company  which  would  enter  the  consolidation. 
Peoria  and  Springfield  are  the  other  two.   At  left  is  Gordon  Turnbull,  Stark  Co.,  111. 


T^IRECTORS  OF  FOUR  live  stock 
marketing  cooperatives  serving 
Illinois  and  surrounding  states  have 
voted  unanimously  to  consolidate 
into  a  single  new  company  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  improved  co- 
operative marketing  service  for 
farmers. 

The  participating  companies  are 
Chicago  Producers  Commission  Assn., 
Chicago  Stock  Yards;  Peoria  Pro- 
ducers Commission  Assn.,  Peoria 
Stock  Yards;  Producers  Livestock 
Commission  Assn.,  Springfield,  111., 
Stock  Yards,  and  Illinois  Livestock 
Marketing  Assn.,  which  operates  a 
number  of  country  selling  points. 
They  would  unite  to  form  Illinois 
Producers  Livestock  Association.  The 
new  company  would  be  affiliated 
with  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation and  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn. 

To  become  effective,  however,  the 
consolidation  must  be  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
cooperative.  Voting  is  scheduled 
within  the  next  30  to  60  days,  If  ap- 
proved, the  new  company  would 
begin  operating  about  January,  1962, 
and  would  continue  to  buy  and  sell 
live  stock  at  all  locations  currently 
operated  by  the  uniting  firms. 

Other  Illinois  co-ops  have  been  in- 
vited to  join  the  consolidation. 

Why  consolidate? 

"For  strength,"  say  managers  and 
directors  of  the  companies.  "This  is  a 
day  of  big  business — big  volumes — 
maximum  efficiencies.  Large  produc- 
tion units  make  it  more  attractive  for 
packer  and  chain  store  buyers  to  go 
direct  to  farmers.  These  buyers  fill 
their  orders  where  the  price  is  most 
favorable  to  them.  This  puts  the  pro- 
ducer at  a  price  disadvantage." 

Here's  what  the  consolidation 
would  bring  to  live  stock  producers: 

•  Improved  Bargaining  Power  and 
Greater  Net  Returns  to  Farmers: 
Last  year,  these  four  companies  han- 
dled one-fourth  of  the  live  stock  mar- 
keted in  the  northern  two-thirds  of 
Illinois.  In  addition,  the  Producers 
terminal  markets  handled  a  consid- 
erable volume  of  live  stock  shipped 
from  states  surrounding  Illinois. 
Total  combined  sales  of  the  four  com- 
panies were  1,850,000  head. 

"Volume  is  essential  to  bargaining 
power,"  say  officials  of  the  consoli- 
dating companies.  "A  bargaining 
agency  must  have  a  volume  of  live 
stock  large  enough  to  talk  price 
terms  with  the  packers.  Furthermore, 
this  volume  must  be  relatively  con- 
stant from  season  to  season,  and  es- 
pecially from  day  to  day.  By  operat- 
ing on  both  the  terminal  markets  and 
in  the  country,  it  would  be  possible 
to  even  out  the  volume  of  live  stock 


from  day  to  day,  since  when  receipts 
are  large  at  the  terminal  they  are 
usually  lower  in  the  country,  and  vice 
versa. 

"Also,  the  constant  supply  must 
contain  enough  particular  types  and 
qualities  of  animals  that  the  various 
packers  require.  This  service  often 
can't  be  provided  by  an  individual 
agency,  so  it  either  loses  the  order  or 
is  at  a  disadvantage  when  bargaining 
over  price. 

"Another  improved  service  which 
the  new  company  could  provide  is 
that  of  credit  for  financing  feeder  live 
stock.  This  credit  would  be  available 
through  Producers  Live  Stock  Credit 
Corp.,  Chicago,  which  is  partly 
owned  by  two  of  the  consolidating 
companies  and  would  be  transferred 
to  the  new  corporation. 

"In  brief,  increased  volume  and  im- 
proved service  would  have  a  greater 
influence  on  market  price  and  mean 
more  dollars  for  producers  who  own 
and  control  the  marketing  ma- 
chinery," the  directors  said. 

•  Strong  Management  Team: 
Consolidation  would  bring  together 
a  staff  of  experienced  managers  who 
would  coordinate  operations  of  the 
various  markets  under  a  general 
manager  of  the  company. 

•  Greater  Financial  Strength: 
The  new  company  would  have  a  com- 
bined net  worth  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion. Pooling  assets  of  four  firms 
would  make  it  easier  to  raise  the 
capital  for  improving  services — such 
as  increasing  order  buying  and/or 
making  market  improvements,  the 
plan's  advocates  point  out. 

•  Greater  Efficiency:  Expanded 
feeder  procurement  service  could  be 
provided  at  lower  cost  per  unit.  And 
new  sales  programs  could  be  worked 
out  which  would  cut  down  on  dupli- 
cation of  effort  by  co-ops.  For  ex- 
ample, a  farmer  may  now  be  called 
on  by  representatives  from  two,  three 
or  four  cooperatives.  Under  the  new 
setup,  a  single  call  would  be  made 
and  the  farmer  would  be  offered  a 
choice  of  services — such  as  the  co-op 
selling  for  him  at  his  farm,  his  ship- 
ping to  a  terminal  market,  or  the  co- 
op buying  directly  from  him  at  the 
farm  or  feedlot. 

Centralized  accounting,  a  single 
audit  charge,  a  common  bonding  and 
insurance  program,  and  a  single  pub- 
lic relations  program  would  be  other 
efficiencies  resulting  from  the  con- 
solidation. 

•  Undivided  Farm  Organization 
Support:  Illinois  Producers  Livestock 
Association  has  the  support  of  the 
County  Farm  Bureaus,  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Assn.,  and  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Assn.  Personnel  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 


Farmer  Cooperative  Service  of  the 
USDA  have  also  endorsed  the  con- 
solidation. 

As  a  cooperative,  Illinois  Producers 
would  be  owned  by  all  members  or 
shareholders  of  the  consolidating  or- 
ganizations and  producers  patroniz- 
ing it.  The  company's  first  board  of 
directors  would  consist  of  three 
members  to  be  chosen  from  the  Illi- 
nois Live  Stock  Board,  three  from 
Chicago  Producers,  two  from  Peoria 
Producers,  one  from  Springfield  Pro- 
ducers, and  one  from  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  Board. 

This  board  would  serve  only  until 


ing  stations.  Some  dealers  buy  for 
packers  under  a  contract,  thus  serv- 
ing the  same  function  as  buying  sta- 
tions. 

Slaughtering  plants  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  state.  In 
addition  to  the  31  plants  located  in 
Minnesota,  24  plants  located  in 
neighboring  states  also  handle  much 
live  stock  produced  in  Minnesota. 
Only  16  plants  (29' <  )  are  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  area  and  most 
of  these  are  small  plants  (slaughter- 
ing at  least  300,000  pounds  annually, 
live  weight,  but  less  than  2,000,000 
pounds).  In  contrast,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  39  plants  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  are  large 
plants  slaughtering  over  2,000,000 
pounds  live  weight  per  year.  Notic- 
ing the  semi-circle  of  large  plants  to 
the  south  of  the  St.  Paul  market,  it 
appears  that  this  terminal  has  a  well 
delineated  market  supply  area  for 
live  stock  in  terms  of  the  location  of 
slaughtering  plants.  Location  of 
slaughtering  plants  is  determined  by 
competition  with  one  another.  In- 
terior plants  are  located  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  terminal  markets  for 
this  reason. 

Auctions  and  dealers  handle  a 
little  over  15%  of  live  stock  sold  by 
farmers.  Most  of  the  live  stock  han- 
dled by  auctions  and  dealers  is  re- 
sold to  farmers.  They  have  served 
primarily  as  a  "go-between"  for  in- 
terfarm  sales.  Procurement  of  live 
stock  for  packing  plants  is  another 
important  activity,  especially  for 
dealers.  However,  a  few  auctions  are 
making  efforts  to  attract  buyers  for 
finished  live  stock  to  their  premises. 
In  this  way,  they  are  trying  to  com- 
pete with  terminal  markets  as  an 
outlet  available  to  farmers  selling 
slaughter  animals. 

About  50  auctions  operate  in  Min- 
nesota. These  are  generally  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  state,  except  in 
the  northeastern  forested  area.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  buying  stations 


the  first  annual  meeting,  when  a  new 
board  would  be  elected  by  the  share- 
holders and  members  on  the  basis  of 
nine  districts  in  Illinois  and  sur- 
rounding states. 

"The  proposed  consolidation  of 
these  four  live  stock  cooperatives  is 
designed  to  cope  with  a  changing  live 
stock  economy,"  spokesmen  for  the 
companies  said.  "The  future  of  the 
live  stock  industry  in  Illinois  —  and 
elsewhere — depends  on  the  ability  of 
producers  to  recognize  their  problems 
and  solve  them  through  organized  ef- 
fort. This  consolidation  is  designed  to 
meet  this  challenge." 


operating  in  the  state  are  primarily 
located  in  the  south.  However,  sev- 
eral packers  have  licensed  agents 
buying  live  stock  in  northern  Min- 
nesota. In  total,  packers  had  250 
agents,  licensed  by  the  Minnesota 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion, in  1960.  One-fourth  of  these 
agents  were  operating  from  head- 
quarters located  in  neighboring 
states.  No  buying  stations  and  only 
a  few  auctions  operated  within  a  50 
mile  radius  of  the  terminal  market 
at  South  St.  Paul. 

In  summary,  the  most  outstanding 
changes  in  Minnesota  live  stock  mar- 
keting since  1945  have  been: 

(1)  Growth  in  volume  of  fat  live 
stock  moved  through  terminal  public 
markets. 

(2)  Virtual  disappearance  of  local 
cooperative  shipping  associations. 

(3)  Increased  proportion  of  live 
stock  handled  by  auctions  and  deal- 
ers in  transacting  interfarm  sales. 

Increased  flexibility  in  transporta- 
tion of  live  stock,  wider  coverage 
and  more  extensive  use  of  market 
news,  more  specialized  live  stock 
production  and  an  expanding  feeder 
industry  account  for  many  of  these 
changes.  Increased  shipments  to  ter- 
minal markets  occurred  at  the  ex- 
pense of  shipping  associations  and 
dealers.  Although  auctions  have  in- 
creased their  volume  of  fat  live 
stock,  together  with  dealers,  they 
can  offer  many  services  to  both 
farmers  and  the  industry.  The  func- 
tion of  bringing  buyer  and  seller  of 
feeder  and  breeding  live  stock  to- 
gether has  become  very  important  in 
Minnesota. 

These  forces  now  evident  in  the 
state  will  continue  to  shape  the  fu- 
ture patterns  of  live  stock  produc- 
tion and  marketing.  Perhaps  most 
important  of  all  has  been  the  in- 
creased specialization  and  resulting 
interdependence  of  the  supply,  pro- 
duction, and  marketing  sectors  of  the 
live  stock  industry  in  Minnesota. 


Minnesota  Marketing 

(Continued  -from  Page  Ten) 


00  AND  MORE 
PER  ACRE 


Beef  gain  fast 
on  low-cost  pasture 

That's  beef  feeding  with  a  sure  profit.  The  University  of 
Kentucky  has  done  it  and  you  can,  too. 

The  Agriculture  College  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  produced  390 
pounds  of  beef  per  acre  on  first-quality  land  in  a  227-day  grazing 
season  on  mixed  blue  grass  and  Ladino  pasture.  Tests  in  the 
same  research  study  produced  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  beef 
on  medium-quality  land— all  without  supplemental  feeds. 

Dollar  returns  were  high— more  than  $85  an  acre,  figuring  the 
gains  worth  22  cents  a  pound.  Expenses  were  low — for  labor, 
for  capital  improvements,  for  land  taxes  and 
interest. 

Good  pastures  and  Red  Branch  fencing  go 
together  for  increased  farm  income.  You'll  like 
the  way  Red  Brand  improves  the  looks  of  your 
farm.  The  zinc  coating  is  fused  right  into 
the  wire,  increasing  its  resistance  to  rust. 
Use  easy-to-set  Red  Top®  posts, 
then  finish  off  with 
Red  Brand  barbed  wire. 


RED  BRAND 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  Peoria,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed  Wire  •  Red  Top 
Steel  Fence  Posts  •  Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline® 
Poultry  Netting  •  Keystone  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR  6  YEARS  FOR  S2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 

NOV.  6-1 0#  1961 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
  Write  for  FREE  premium  list 


Cattle 


Feed  Grain  to  Heifers? 

If  you're  feeding  grain  to  heifers 
in  a  wintering,  grazing,  fattening 
program,  it  may  be  a  waste  of  time, 
according  to  tests  at  Kansas  State 
University.  The  researchers  point  out 
that  heifers  wintered  on  roughage, 
protein  and  l/10th  of  a  pound  of  lime- 
stone daily  usually  returned  more 
profit  than  heifers  given  grain.  The 
grain-fed  heifers  were  able  to  hit  an 
earlier  market,  however.  After  nine 
years  of  study,  the  scientists  conclude 
that  grain  is  not  necessary  in  the 
winter  ration  of  heifer  calves  on  a 
wintering-grazing-fattening  program 
if  heifers  get  good  quality  roughage 
and  protein  supplement. 

Implants  Boost  Beef  Gains 

Just  60  worth  of  stilbestrol  per 
steer  (24  mg.  implanted)  resulted  in 
several  advantages  in  pasture  trials 
at  University  of  Minnesota's  Rose- 
mount  Station.  Animal  scientist  A.  L. 
Harvey  reports  these  gains: 

•  Increased  average  daily  gain  per 
head  0.43  lbs.  (1.35  to  1.78  lbs.). 

•  Increased  beef  production  per 
acre  53  lbs.  (181  to  234  lbs.). 

•  Increased  the  value  of  beef  pro- 
duced per  acre  by  $11.13  (from  $38.01 
to  $49.14). 


Hogs 


Best  Ration  for  Hogs 

A  complete  supplement  with  anti- 
biotic, fed  to  growing-finishing  pigs 
on  concrete  produced  good  results  in 
a  three-year  test  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Researcher  C.  E.  Barnhart 
said  the  complete  supplement  self- 
fed  free-choice  with  shelled  corn  re- 
sulted in  342  lbs.  of  feed  for  each  100 
lbs.  gain  at  a  cost  of  $10.03. 

Three  other  supplements,  each  con- 
taining an  antibiotic,  were  used.  They 
were  a  50-50  supplement  containing 
meat  scraps;  a  simple  soybean  meal- 
limestone  mix;  and  a  complete  ration 
of  ground  yellow  corn. 

The  soybean  meal-limestone  mix 
ration  cost  $10  for  each  100  lbs.  gain; 
the  50-50  supplement  $10.54,  and  the 
complete  mix  ration  $11.87  per  100 
lbs.  gain. 

No  Boost  From  Molasses 

Blackstrap  molasses  added  to  forti- 
fied corn  and  soybean  meal  rations 
did  not  improve  the  performance  of 
growing-finishing  pigs  in  University 
of  Illinois  tests.  However,  pigs  receiv- 
ing molasses  required  more  feed  per 
pound  of  gain  than  pigs  on  the  con- 


Sheep 


Hybrid  Vigor  in  Sheep 

Hybrid  vigor  in  growth  rate  can  be 
expected  when  a  ram  of  a  third  breed 
is  used  on  crossbred  ewes,  according 
to  a  three-year  study  at  Virginia  Sta- 
tion. In  Virginia  sheep  flocks,  the 
most  widely  used  replacement  stock 
is  crossbred  western  ewe  produced 
from  either  Hampshire  or  Suffolk 
rams  on  range  ewes  of  fine  wool 
breeding.  What  ram  should  be  used 
on  these  ewes,  or  should  a  ram  of  a 
third  breed  be  used?  To  answer  this 
question,  researchers  tested  30  Suf- 
folk x  Rambouillet  and  30  Hampshire 
x  Rambouillet  ewes.  Each  year  four 
rams  are  used,  two  Hampshire  and 
two  Suffolks.  One  half  of  each  kind 
of  ewes  are  mated  to  Suffolk  rams; 
one  half  to  Hampshire  rams.  Thus, 
half  the  lambs  are  three-breed 
crosses  and  half  are  back-crosses.  The 
three-breed  crosses  had  faster  daily 
gains  and  were  up  to  4  pounds  heavier 
at  market  age.  There  was  no  great 
difference  in  live  or  carcass  grades, 
but  the  three-breed  crosses  had  high- 


"Mother  won't  go  to  sleep  in  your  bed 
until  she's  said  goodnight." 

•  Increased  the  amount  of  beef 
produced  per  acre  from  unfertilized 
grass  pastures  57  lbs.  (105  to  162  lbs.); 
from  fertilized  grass  pastures  27  lbs. 
(196  to  223  lbs.);  and  from  fertilized 
legume-grass  pastures  76  lbs.  (242  to 
318  lbs.). 

Results  of  several  tests  indicate 
that  when  moisture  conditions  favor 
good  pasture  growth,  implanting 
steers  with  stilbestrol  at  the  start  of 
the  pasture  season  —  regardless  of 
previous  winter  implanting — means 
faster  gains  and  higher  profits. 


trol  ration.  Some  producers  have 
thought  that  a  small  amount  of  mo- 
lasses might  improve  feed  intake  and 
gain  of  growing  pigs  by  making  the 
ration  more  palatable. 

Full-Fat  Meal  in  Tests 

Full-fat  soybean  meal  has  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  hog  gains  in 
tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Full-fat  soybean  meal  consists  of  de- 
hulled  soybeans  which  have  been 
ground  and  heated,  but  from  which 
the  oil  has  not  been  extracted.  It  con- 
tains about  41%  protein  and  21%  fat. 
Regular  soybean  meal  contains  about 
Vio%  fat.  Pigs  fed  the  full-fat  meal 
in  a  standard  ration  gained  1.71 
pounds  daily  and  required  2.44 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain.  Pigs 
fed  the  regular  soybean  meal  gained 
at  the  same  rate,  but  required  4% 
more  feed  per  pound  of  gain.  More 
tests  are  necessary,  however,  to  find 
the  economic  value  of  full-fat  soy- 
bean meal  as  well  as  its  effect  on 
carcasses.  Preliminary  tests  indicate 
that  it  may  produce  a  fatter  and 
softer  carcass. 


er  dressing  percentages  than  the 
back-crosses.  (For  story  on  how  to 
select  top  rams  see  the  August,  1961, 
issue.) 

Flush  Ewes;  Add  Lambs 

Range  ewes  that  were  flush-fed 
before  and  during  breeding  dropped 
7.5%  more  lambs  than  non-flush-fed 
ewes-  at  Texas  Station.  Of  the  seven 
groups  tested,  flush-fed  ewes  showed 
an  advantage  in  increased  staple 
length  of  wool  of  better  condition. 
Ewes  were  fed  %  lb.  of  cottonseed 
meal  or  pellets  per  ewe  per  day  start- 
ing 21  days  before  breeding  and  for 
14  days  into  the  breeding  season. 

Response  of  ewes  to  feeding  varied 
considerably  in  lamb  crop  percent- 
ages ranging  from  9.3%  fewer  lambs 
among  flushed  ewes  to  26.7%  more. 
Considering  all  factors,  the  average 
lamb  crop  for  flushed  ewes  was 
94.94%  against  87.43%  for  non- 
flushed  ewes.  The  cost  of  flushing  can 
be  offset  by  weaning  of  about  six 
additional  lambs  per  100  ewes. 


AN  OPEN  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.   Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


HOG  PRODUCERS  would  do  well  to 
add  this  booklet  to  their  libraries: 
"Managing  Your  Hog  Business."  Write 
to  A.  W.  Janes,  Publications  Editor,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
Urbana,  111. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  BULLETIN 
tells  you  how  to  trim  costs  that  cut 
farm  profits.  Includes  a  check  sheet  to 
help  track  down  cost  leaks,  plus  budget 
form  to  help  you  figure  whether  plans 
you  are  considering  would  pay  off  in 
terms  of  needs.  For  a  single  free  copy  of 
"Cut  the  Costs  That  Cut  Your  Farm 
Profits,"  write  to  Office  of  Information, 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Ask  for 
Farmers*  Bulletin  2108. 

A  WARNING  AGAINST  carelessness 
with  poison  is  given  in  a  chart  which 
also  contains  tips  for  first  aid  procedures 
for  14  common  animal  ailments.  For  the 
"First  Aid  to  Farm  Animals"  chart,  write 
Harold  A.  Smith,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y. 

BARN  CLEANER  BUYER'S  GUIDE 
(pocket-size)  is  offered  by  Clay  Equip- 
ment Corp.,  500  River  Drive,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  or  can  be  obtained  from  branch 
plants  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.;  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  or  Stockton,  Calif. 

MODEL  FARM  LEASES  that  show 
how  a  landlord  and  tenant  can  share 
farm  costs  and  returns  on  a  fair  basis  are 
available  in  single  copies  from  the  Office 
of  Information,  USDA,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  "Your  Cash  Farm  Lease,"  Miscel- 
laneous Publication  No.  836,  describes 
the  best  features  for  cash  rental  terms. 
"Your  Livestock-Share  Lease"  covers 
rental  terms  when  payment  is  made  in 
live  stock,  live  stock  products,  or  cash 
crops.  This  is  Miscellaneous  Publica- 
tion No.  837.  "Your  Crop-Share-Cash 
Farm  Lease,"  Miscellaneous  Publication 
838,  outlines  the  type  of  lease  which 
provides  for  payment  by  the  tenant  of  a 
share  of  selected  crops.  Other  farm  lease 
publications  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are:  "Your  Farm 
Lease  Contract,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  2164; 
"Your  Farm  Rent  Determination  Prob- 
lem," Farmers'  Bulletin  2162;  "Your 
Farm  Renting  Problem,"  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  2161,  and  "Your  Farm  Lease 
Checklist,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  2163. 

TIPS  FOR  RECORD-KEEPING,  en- 
titled "Family-Farm  Records,"  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  2167,  is  available  in 
single  copies  from  Office  of  Information, 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

WATER  AND  IRRIGATION"  manual, 
with  emphasis  on  the  development  and 
financing  of  farm  and  ranch  irrigation 
systems,  is  available  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Printing,  The  American  Bank- 
ers Assn.,  12  East  36th  St.,  New  York  16, 
N.Y.  Price,  $1. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  a  300  bushel  plywood 
self  feeder  for  beef  cattle  is  described 
in  North  Dakota  Extension  Circular 
AE-72.  Single  copies  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing publications  are  free  to  non-resi- 
dents: "How  to  Sample  Soil  for  Test- 
ing," Circular  A-336;  "Renal  Calculi 
(Water  Belly),"  Circular  A-355;  "Sew- 
age Disposal  Systems  for  Your  Farm 
Home,"  Circular  AE-43,  revised.  Write 
to  Agricultural  Information  Department, 
North  Dakota  State  University, 
Fargo,  N.D. 

100  NEW  FASHIONS  to  sew  are  shown 
in  our  Fall-Winter  Printed  Pattern  Cata- 
log, in  color.  Write  to  National  Live 
Stock  Producer,  199  Pattern  Dept.,  232 
West  18th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y.  Send 
35(S  in  coins.  Needlecraft  Catalog  is 
available  from  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
Producer,  268,  Needlework  Dept.,  P.  O. 
Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 
11,  N.Y.  Price  25*?. 

MENUS  AND  RECIPES  featuring  meat 
are  described  in  the  pamphlet  "Easy 
on  the  Cook,"  offered  by  Catherine  K. 
Thieme,  Publicity  Director,  The  Family 
Circle,  Inc.,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
36,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  COPIES  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing publications  are  free  to  non-resi- 
dents of  Tennessee  by  writing  to  Ralph 
L.  Hamilton,  Department  of  Information, 
Extension  Service,  Knoxville  7,  Tenn.; 
"Control  Livestock  Pests,"  Leaflet  90 
(revised);  "Feeding  Hogs  on  Concrete," 
Publication  412;  "Sheep  Production  in 
Tennessee,"  Publication  317;  "Farrowing 
Stalls  Save  More  Pigs,"  Publication  No. 
388,  and  "More  Money  from  Hogs,"  Pub- 
lication 391. 


NEW  TWO-STAGE  feed  medication 
plan  for  using  furazolidone  (nf-180)  in 
sow  farrowing  rations  and  in  pig  creep, 
starter  and  grower  feeds  is  described  in 
a  new  6-page  brochure  entitled  "End  the 
Worry  of  Pig  Scours."  Write  to  Hess  & 
Clark,  Feed  Products  Division,  Ashland, 
Ohio. 

STOCK  SCALES  for  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  stockyards  are  described  in  Bulle- 
tion  8008,  available  from  C.  G.  Gehring- 
er,  Director  of  Marketing,  Scale  Division, 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  100  Electra 
Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

GROUP  BARGAINING  POWER  for 
Farmers"  is  the  title  of  an  8-page  book- 
let (Purdue  Mimeo  EC-214)  which  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Agricultural 
Publications  Office,  AES  Building,  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE"  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  which  tells  how  Public  Law 
480  works.    Write  to  the  Office  of  In- 
formation, USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


"How  did  I  know  you  were  going  to  try 
to  kiss  me?" 


Wilson  Cox,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  raised  a  fall  litter  of  19  pigs  to  a  record-making  4,045  lbs., 
in  just  5  months  and  7  days.  And  he  did  it  under  practical  farm  conditions,  with  feeds  regularly  stocked  and 
recommended  by  his  dealer  as  a  part  of  every  quality  Wayne  Tail  Curler  Program.  (This  was  the  second 
Wayne-fed  litter  to  top  the  two  ton  mark  in  recent  years.)  Feed  conversion  was  2.91  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  of  pork,  with  a  feed  cost  of  $8.38  per  cwt.,  from  farrowing  to  market.  The  pigs  had  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.33  lbs.  ■  Here's  what  Mr.  Cox  says:  "After  farrowing,  the  pigs  were  alternated  between 
the  sow  and  Wayne  Calfnip.  We  weaned  them  at  3  weeks,  put  them  on  Calfnip  and  Tail  Curler  Rockets— 
and  they  really  went  to  town.  ■  At  5  weeks  they  went  on  Tail  Curler  Jr.,  and  then  regular  Tail  Curler 
until  8  weeks.  This  was  followed  with  concentrate  and  corn,  using  Pig  Balancer  and  Hog  Balancer,  to 
market.  ■  Every  sow  is  fed  Wayne  Brood  Sow  Supplement  and  corn  with  Sweet  Bulky  added  one  week 
before  and  two  weeks  after  farrowing.  "We  flush  our  sows  with  Brood  Sow 
Supplement  and  corn  mixed  4  to  1,  and  sincerely  believe  that  this  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  making  the  large  litters  that  we  have  been  getting."  ■  Why  not  benefit  from 
Mr.  Cox's  experience... let  your  Wayne  Dealer  show  you  how  to  "Bank  on 
Wayne"  with  a  proven  Tail  Curler  hog  feeding  program. 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds ..  .Today  I 
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POWERFUL 
NEW 


BEARCAT  GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGE  MILL 

grinds  any  feed  .  .  .  green,  dry,  wet  or  frozen! 


This  rugged  BearCat  is  famous  for  handling  the 
real  tough  grinding  jobs  with  any  farm  tractor. 
Three  tool-steel  circular  knives  and  fourteen 
heavy  steel  swing  hammers  make  fast  work  of 
any  feed.  It  will  grind  ear  corn,. snapped  corn 
and  all  grain  as  fine  or  as  coarse  as  you  want 
including  soybeans,  hershey,  millet,  cane-seed, 
cotton  seed,  linseed  (or  cake),  and  cotton  bolls. 
It  cuts  and  grinds  any  kind  of  hay  or  roughage 
loose,  bundled  or  baled.  For  complete  infor- 
mation see  your  dealer  or  write  factory. 


BEARCAT  Quality  FARM  MACHINERY  SINCE  1908 


NEW  BEARCAT 

BURR  MILL 

for  ear, 
shelled  corn. 


WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.  •  DEPT.821-69*  HASTINGS.  NEBR. 


PREVENT 

BLACK  LEG 
SHIPPING  FEVER 
MALIGNANT  EDEMA 

with... 


BETTER  LIVESTOCK 
HEALTH  PRODUCTS 
FOR  MORE  THAN'. 


BEEBE  LABORATORIES  ^nVkota'' 


B RAH  MANS 

WITHSTAND  HEAT  AND  PESTS 
AND  PRODUCE  WASTE-FREE  MEAT 


Clip  and  Mail  to: 
American  Brahman 
Breeders  Association 

4815  Gulf  Freeway,  Dept.  LP 
Houston  23,  Texas 


Please  send  information  about  Brahman 
.  Purebreeds  Hybrids  to 

(Your  Name) 

(Your  Address) 


(City  and  State) 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN  SANITARY  WATERING  FOR  YOUR  LIVESTOCK 


"lUliLzLcl    iil©  5TDCK-Q-MATIC 

GAS,  ELECTRIC  OR  NO  HEAT 

•  NON-RUSTING  Stainless  Steel  Drinking  Troughs 

•  Quiet  FIBER  GLASS  Lids  (optional)— Won't  stick  to  animal's 
nose  or  tongue  in  cold  weather.  No  sharp  edges. 

6  CATTLE  DRINKS  ...  2  HOG  DRINKS  (optional) 

•  "WHITEGLOVE"  CLEANING  — No  need  to  get  hands  wet.  Just 
lift  built-in  flushing  rod  in  cattle  trough.  Water  rushes  in  .  .  . 
flushes  out  sediment  and  dirt. 

•  HEAT-SAVER  ADJUSTMENT— Assures  low-cost  operation. 


Also:  2-Drink  LO-TWIN  for  Hogs ..  .TALL-TWIN  for  Cattle 


Ideal  for  loafing  barns,  feedlots,  pastures.  2  drinking 
places  permits  installation  in  fence  or  partition.  Non- 
corroding  cast  iron  troughs  fill  as  fast  as  animals  can 
drink.  Fully  insulated  with  fiber  glass.  Pre-set  sealed 
thermostat  assures  low  operating  cost.  Electric,  Gas 
or  No  Heat.  Both  fountains  approved  by  UL  and  CSA. 
<;ee  your  dealer  or  write 


Sell  More  Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 


baby  calf.  The  bull  sperm  contains 
little  more  than  a  nucleus;  but  when 
joined  with  the  egg  nucleus,  it  will 
provide  the  instructions  needed  to 
produce  the  calf. 

Fertilization  rates  are  quite  high 
in  cattle.  If  bulls  of  known  fertility 
are  used,  the  fertilization  rate  is 
about  86%.  However,  fertility  is 
lower  in  summer  when  high  tem- 
peratures prevail. 

The  egg  remains  in  the  oviduct  for 
about  96  hours.  In  the  first  six  hours, 
it  travels  one-third  of  the  distance, 
during  which  time  it  is  fertilized.  Fer- 
tilization is  followed  by  a  period  of 
extensive  cell  division  without  an  in- 
crease in  size.  The  fertilized  egg 
cleaves  repeatedly  into  smaller  and 
smaller  cells.  As  the  cells  continue  to 
divide,  the  fertilized  egg  continues 
its  journey  down  the  oviduct  through 
the  waving  action  of  the  hair-like 
projections  (cilia)  lining  the  walls  and 
aided  by  the  rhythmical  contractions 
of  the  tubal  muscles.  The  fertilized 
egg  reaches  the  womb  in  the  16-cell 
stage  of  development.  At  first,  it  lies 
free  within  the  cavity  of  the  womb 
and  obtains  its  early  nourishment 
through  the  absorption  of  fluids 
known  as  "uterine  milk,"  which  is 
secreted  by  glands  lining  the  wall  of 
the  womb. 

By  the  32nd  day  after  fertilization, 
attachment  occurs  between  the  preg- 
nancy membranes  of  the  developing 
calf  embryo  and  the  cow.  This  pro- 
vides a  means  for  the  exchange  of 
nutritive  material  from  the  cow  to 
the  embryo  and  for  waste  products 
from  the  embryo  to  the  cow.  By  this 
time,  the  embryo  is  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a  "veal  on  the  hoof." 

Despite  the  high  fertilization  rates 
in  cattle,  the  number  of  cows  which 
conceive  as  a  result  of  first  service — 
or  insemination — is  only  about  64%. 
Some  early  pregnancy  loss  may  be 
due  to  fertilized  eggs  dying  off  at  an 
early  stage  of  development.  Such  em- 
bryonic death  is  an  important  cause 
of  lowered  fertility  in  cattle — the  em- 
bryonic death  rate  in  the  first  60  to 
90  days  is  approximately  30%  in  cat- 
tle. 

Know  When  to  Breed  Cows 

It  appears  that  the  period  from 
about  16  days  after  breeding  to  short- 
ly before  the  attachment  of  the  em- 
bryo in  the  womb  is  very  critical,  and 
many  embryos  die  during  this  period. 
During  the  time  the  cow  is  apparent- 
ly settled,  the  embryo  starts  its  de- 
velopment, continues  to  grow  for 
awhile,  then  dies,  and  resorption  oc- 
curs. There  is  some  evidence  of  higher 
conception  rates  where  cows  are  bred 
to  a  bull  of  a  different  breed.  Al- 
though there  is  not  direct  evidence, 
this  may  be  due  to  greater  vigor  of 
the  crossbred  embryo,  which  enables 
it  to  survive  better  under  unfavor- 
able conditions  in  the  womb.  Al- 
though of  no  help  to  the  purebred 
breeder,  this  possibility  may  be 
worthwhile  to  the  commercial  pro- 
ducer who  can  follow  a  crossbreeding 
program. 

Because  of  the  short  life  of  both 
sperm  and  eggs,  there  is  a  best  time 
for  service.  This  is  extremely  impor- 
tant if  you  are  carrying  out  a  hand- 
mating  program  with  purebred  cattle 
or  following  through  with  an  arti- 
ficial insemination  program.  Where 
natural  mating  is  followed  and  heat 
periods  are  of  average  length,  the 
sperm  are  capable  of  surviving  till 
ovulation.  However,  when  heat  pe- 
riods are  long — as  they  may  some- 
times be  in  spring  and  summer  — 
service  may  occur  so  early  that  the 
sperm  cannot  live  until  ovulation.  If 
artificial  insemination  is  employed 
and  the  diagnosis  of  heat  is  inac- 
curate, insemination  may  be  carried 


out  either  too  early  or  too  late  for 
viable  sperm  to  come  in  contact  with 
a  viable  egg. 

Fertility  increases  slowly  from 
about  16  hours  before  the  end  of  heat 
to  a  maximum  during  the  last  eight 
hours  of  heat.  Fertility  then  declines 
slowly  till  about  six  hours  after  the 
end  of  heat  and  declines  rapidly 
thereafter.  Insemination  carried  out 
six  hours  after  the  end  of  heat  defi- 
nitely gives  reduced  fertility.  Top 
fertility  is  apparently  obtained  when 
services  or  inseminations  are  ren- 
dered 13  to  18  hours  before  ovulation. 
This  is  where  knowledge  of  the  sex 
life  of  your  cows  really  pays  off! 

Cull  at  Weaning  Time 

If  you  are  following  a  pasture- 
mating  program  or  run  your  bulls 
with  the  cow  herd  throughout  the 
breeding  season,  you  may  think  that 
this  question  of  the  best  time  for  serv- 
ice doesn't  apply  in  your  case.  Don't 
be  too  sure:  The  low  calving  per- 
centages on  some  ranches  result  be- 
cause cows  in  heat  do  not  always 
have  access  to  a  bull  before  they  pass 
out  of  heat.  This  may  be  due  to  either 
too  few  bulls  running  with  the  cows 
or  to  rough  range  country  that  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  bull  to  cover  the 
cow  herd  efficiently.  The  solution  to 
this  problem  is  discussed  fully  in  the 
April,  1958,  issue  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Producer. 

Cull  your  cow  herd  at  weaning 
time;  however,  remember  that  heavy 
culling  of  producing  cows  requires 
an  increased  number  of  heifer  re- 
placements. This  reduces  the  average 
age  of  your  cow  herd.  If  you  want  to 
sell  more  calves  from  the  same  num- 
ber of  brood  cows,  this  might  make 
it  more  difficult  —  remember,  the 
peak  in  the  calf  crop  comes  from  six- 
and  seven-year-old  cows. 

The  deep-bodied,  well-muscled 
cows  with  feminine  heads  that  have 
weaned  good,  heavy  calves  and  still 
maintained  thrifty  condition  should 
be  retained  in  the  herd  for  another 
calf.  Replacement  heifers  should  be 
selected  from  highly  productive, 
deep-milking  lines.  Heifers  retained 
for  breeding  should  possess  desirable 
weight  for  age  and  be  the  deep- 
bodied,  feminine-headed  kind  that 
show  real  prospects  of  becoming  top 
brood  cows.  Most  of  your  replace- 
ment heifers  will  come  from  your 
own  herd.  So,  it  is  very  important  to 
use  only  bulls  that  are  from  high- 
fertile,  regular-calving  cows.  Such 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Three) 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 

August 

Month 

Year 

1961 

Ago 

Ago 

Steers,  prime 

$22.98 

$23.50 

$26.88 

Steers,  choice 

22.25 

23.50 

25.00 

Steers,  good 

21.95 

22.50 

23.00 

Heifers,  choice 

23.32 

23.25 

24.25 

Heifers,  good 

22.50 

Cows,  commercial 

lTii 

15.75 

firs 

Bulls 

18.95 

20.50 

18.88 

Veal  calves,  choice 

28.00 

26.50 

Feeder  steers,  good 

23.00 

27.00 

23.45 

Barrows  (200-220) 

18.68 

19.00 

18.68 

Sows  (330-400) 

15.48 

15.76 

15.82 

Lambs,  choice 

17.50 

19.50 

20.00 

Lambs,  good 

16.25 

19.00 

18.60 

Feeder  lambs 

13.25 

16.90 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 

1.15 

L13 

1.21 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard 

1.97 

1.92 

1.95 

Oats,  No.  2,  white 

.70 

.72 

.71 

Cottonseed  meal,  41% 

71.90 

69.90 

67.00 

Soybean  meal,  44% 

73.00 

69  00 

54.50 

Linseed  meal,  34% 

61.10 

62.10 

57.50 

Tankage.  60% 

97.50 

90.00 

70.00 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

15  9 

15.9 

15.0 

Weekly  Dressed  Meat  Prices 

(Weekly  average  in 

dollars  per 

100  pounds) 

Beef 

Prime  700/800- 

Choice   000/700  = 

36M 

36.50 

42.75 

Good 

37.50 

35.00 

40.75 

Veal,  choice 

48.00 

51.00 

46.50 

Lambs 

43.38 

Prime  45  '55  = 

40.00 

42.00 

Choice  55/55  = 

40.00 

42.00 

43.38 

Pork 

46.75 

Loins  8/12  = 

47.50 

51.00 

Butts  4/8  = 

34.50 

33.00 

37  56 

Hams,  smk.   12/16  = 

45.25 

49.50 

49.00 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8= 

34.75 

36.00 

35.00 

Lard   1=  cartons 

14.25 

14.00 

14.50 

m  our  two  BROWER  tC&Mt  -faxk  only  once 
every  5  days  for 275  head. . .  saves  2  trips 
a  day  to  the  feed  lot" 


Marshall  Bros. 
Marshall,  Missouri 


Sell  More  Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty-Two) 

bulls  will  pass  this  factor  to  their 
daughters. 

Regular  breeding  cows  with  an  in- 
tercalving  period  of  less  than  400  days 
are  absolutely  essential  to  efficient 
production.  It  is  unwise  to  retain  in 
the  herd  any  cow  that  is  a  shy 
breeder  or  one  that  fails  to  calve 
without  a  good  reason.  These  failures 
may  be  hereditary.  It  will  pay  to  have 
your  cows  pregnancy-checked  about 
four  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  breed- 
ing season.  Your  veterinarian  can  de- 
tect the  open  cows  by  rectal  palpa- 
tion, and  it  will  generally  pay  to  mar- 
ket such  cows  immediately. 

If  your  breeding  season  comes  dur- 
ing the  hot  months  of  the  year,  con- 
sider running  your  bulls  with  the 
cow  herd  only  at  night;  and  make 
sure  that  the  cows  have  adequate 
shade.  For  a  discussion  of  "beating 
the  heat"  for  your  live  stock,  see  the 
July,  1960  issue  of  National  Live 
Stock  Producer. 

Infections  of  the  cow's  reproduc- 
tive system  may  prevent  conception 
or  cause  death  of  the  developing  calf. 
The  "Big  Four"  among  diseases  af- 
fecting reproduction  are  brucellosis, 
leptospirosis,  vibriosis,  and  trichomo- 
niasis. Abortion  is  characteristic  of 
each.  All  four  can  result  in  the  per- 
sistent failure  of  cows  to  conceive. 
Inflammations  and  discharges  from 
the  reproductive  tract  may  be  pres- 
ent. If  you  notice  such  symptoms  in 
your  cow  herd,  one  of  these  conta- 
gious diseases  may  be  present.  Get 
veterinary  advice  immediately  so 
that  early  measures  may  be  taken  to 
control  and  eliminate  the  infection. 

Guard  Against  Malnutrition 

Faulty  nutrition  can  also  ruin  your 
chances  of  selling  more  calves  from 
the  same  number  of  cows.  Here  you 
must  watch  out  for:  (1)  Undernour- 
ishment or  over-condition;  (2)  pro- 
tein efficiency;  (3)  lack  of  vitamin 
A,  and  (4)  phosphorus  deficiency. 

Cows  that  are  too  thin  often  ex- 
hibit irregular  heat  periods  and  may 
run  short  or  silent  heat.  Overly-fat 
cows  and  heifers  may  be  difficult  to 
settle — as  is  true  of  many  highly- 
fitted  show  heifers.  A  deficiency  of 
protein  reduces  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  heat  and  may  result  in  ovula- 
tion failure.  Lack  of  vitamin  A  can 
result  in  premature  birth  of  dead 
calves  and  various  other  reproductive 
troubles.  Phosphorus  deficiency  in- 
hibits the  occurrence  of  heat,  and 
cows  on  a  deficient  phosphorus  in- 
take tend  to  calve  every  other  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  first  and  foremost  problem 
facing  the  cattleman  is  that  of  main- 
taining a  high  level  of  reproductive 
performance  in  his  herd.  No  amount 
of  feed-lot  "savvy"  and  marketing 
"know  how"  can  overcome  the  handi- 
cap of  a  low  percentage  calf  crop.  The 
real  road  to  financial  success  in  the 
cattle  business  is  to  sell  more  calves 
from  the  same  number  of  cows! 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •  SEPTEMBER,  1961 


"We  are  using  two  Brower  Kleen  Feeds  to  take  care 
of  275  beef  cattle,  feeding  ground  shell  corn  and 
protein  mixed  in  a  mixer-blender  wagon.  On  No- 
vember 9th,  1  50  head  were  calves  of  about  500 
lbs.  In  February  they  weighed  about  750  lbs.  We 
used  to  make  two  trips  a  day  to  the  feedlot  with 
tractor  and  feed  wagon.  With  the  Brower  Kleen- 
Feeds,  we  now  fill  the  hoppers  once  every  five  days, 
and  it  only  takes  from  1  5  to  30  minutes." 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

You  can  save  over  1 00  hours  of  labor  a  year  with  Brower's 
practical  and  efficient  self-feeder  ...  cut  down  feed 
bills,  too!  Specially  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant 
but  small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and  more 
palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster,  more  prof- 
itable gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the  clock  — 
cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  the  time.  Even  timid 
animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't  been 
worked  over.  Built  of  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  to  give 
1  5  to  20  years  of  service.  Ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


PRICED  LOW  — ASK  FOR  INFORMATION 
ON  BROWER'S  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 


mo  sizes 


Large  feeder  holds  250  bushels; 
feeds  100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling.  Small 
feeder,  125  bushel  capacity,  does  it  for  50  head. 


Box  2392 

Name  


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Quincy,  Illinois 


Street  or  R.F.D.- 


-State. 


Town  

SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

□  Kleen-Feed  Cottle  Feeder      □  Brower  Hog  Equipment 

□  Coif  Creep  Feeder  □  Brower  Poultry  Equipment 


Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  2392,  Quincy,  Illinois 


"CONTINENTAL®  FENCE 

lasts  longer— without  replac- 
ing, and  my  26  year  old  fence 
proves  it," 

—  says  Wm.  J.  Robertson, 

Forest,  Indiana  Farmer 

Choose  the  fence  that  is  triple  pro- 
tected against  rust  for  longer  life!  Visit 
your  lumber  dealer,  building  supply 
dealer,  elevator,  feed,  or  farm  store  now! 


IS 


CONTINENTAL  FENCE 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORPORATION    •     KOKOMO,  INDIANA 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

•  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

•  USDA  Market  News  Canter. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


SWINE  SCIENCE,  third  edition,  by 
E.  Ensminger;  1961.  Contains  all 
the  latest  developments  in  the  swine 
industry,  plus  a  32-page  Appendix 
which  provides  information  under 
these  headings:  Composition  of  Some 
Common  Hog  Feeds;  Animal  Units; 
Weights  and  Measures  of  Common 
Feeds,  and  others.  Send  $8  in  eheck, 
money  order,  or  cash  to:  The  Inter- 
state Publishing  Co.,  Box  594-LSP. 
Danville,  111. 
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FIRST  CHOICE 
in  Roller  Mills! 


FRSB 


Feeder  Cattle 
Buying  Guide 

1961-1962 


predicts  profit  opportunities 
of  various  feeding  programs 

Since  cattle  feeders  have  many  dif- 
ferent programs  to  choose  from — short 
feeding,  delayed  feeding,  using  calves 
or  yearlings,  etc. — it  is  important  to 
choose  the  program  that  will  net  the 
greatest  return.  The  Doane  Agricul- 
tural Digest  "Feeder  Cattle  Buying 
Guide"  (just  published!)  forecasts 
what  return  to  expect  on  various 
classes  and  weights  under  a  variety  of 
feeding  programs  .  .  .  gives  feed  cost 
estimates  .  .  .  reveals  best  profit  op- 
portunities. This  annual  "Guide" 
gives  anticipated  average  quarterly 
prices  for  Choice  fed  steers  on  the 
Chicago  market.  It  is  the  result  of 
careful  study  and  research  by  the  ex- 
perienced Doane  staff  of  agricultural 
specialists. 

Send  Only  25  £  for  a  sample  copy 
of  the  new  DOANE'S  BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE  FOR  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE,  and  receive,  abso- 
lutely FREE,  the  Doane  "Feeder 
Cattle  Buying  Guide."  Offer  expires 
Oct.  15,  1961,  so  clip  coupon  and  mail 
it  today  .  .  .  you'll  be  glad  you  did! 


Enclosed  is  251  for  August  issue  of 
Doane's  Magazine  and  the  FREE  Feed- 
er Cattle  Buying  Guide. 


NAME 


RFD  or  STREET 


CITY   STATE  

Mail  lo: 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

5142  Delmar,  Box  7993,  St.  Louis  8.  Mo. 


VACCINATE  and  BE  SAFE! 


 —        TH€  PEAK  OF  QUALt 

COLORADO 

Veterinary  bio/og/co7- 

Dependable  Protection! 

£*OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  D'alets  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

49S0  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO 


GATE 


A   Good  HOLDING 
is   needed  to 
VACCINATE-EARMARK 
CASTRATE-DEHORN 

Make    Your   Own    With    HOLD-T I TE 

CATTLE   CHUTE  GATE 
HARDWARE 

(Gate   Designs  and  Instructions 
Furnished) 
Or  Purchase  a  Complete 

Hold-Tite   Holding  Gate 


Info 


ncl  Pi 
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MAY  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  N9 

BARING,  MISSOURI 


Silage  Plus  Protein 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 


Another  bunch  put  on  216  pounds  in 
80  days. 

Cattle  fed  out  by  M.  F.  Rakestraw, 
Bureau  county,  Illinois,  were  offered 
what  legume  hay  they  wanted  along 
with  corn  silage  and  ground  ear  si- 
lage. They  ate  only  2  pounds  of  hay 
a  head  daily.  Rakestraw  says  the  si- 
lage combination,  fed  with  protein  to 
balance  it,  is  the  most  palatable  ra- 
tion he  ever  tried. 

Some  farmer-feeders  who  like 
moist  rations  don't  go  along  100% 
with  the  Hodel-Schertz  method.  Don 
Nelson,  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  in- 
sists that  low-moisture  legume  silage 
is  a  better  fattening  roughage  than 
the  cobs  in  high-moisture  ear-corn  si- 
lage. He  has  two  oxygen-tight  glass- 
lined  metal  silos  20  feet  in  diameter 
and  50  feet  high.  Last  year  he  filled 
one  with  alfalfa  dried  down  to  40% 
moisture  (haylage)  and  put  a  half-fill 
in  the  other.  The  haylage  in  the  lat- 
ter was  fed  out  by  the  time  he  was 
ready  to  fill  it  with  damp  field- 
shelled  corn. 

The  first  corn  was  shelled  when  it 
tested  30%  moisture.  It  had  been 
planted  in  early  May.  Some  of  Nel- 
son's corn  wasn't  planted  until  the 
middle  of  June.  It  was  plenty  wet 
when  frost  hit.  Some  wasn't  picked 
until  December.  The  silo  reserved 
for  grain  was  filled  to  capacity  then. 
What  couldn't  be  ensiled  was  cribbed. 
It  was  too  damp  to  keep  in  warm 
weather,  so  it  was  shelled  and  put  into 
the  silo. 

He  Grows  His  Own  Protein 

"When  you're  equipped  to  make 
haylage  you  can  grow  your  own  pro- 
tein as  well  as  the  grain  and  rough- 
age," Nelson  said.  "Rotating  corn  and 
legumes  makes  a  good  cropping  sys- 
tem. Shelling  corn  instead  of  grind- 
ing ears  into  the  silo  makes  your  stor- 
age go  farther.  That  practice  surely 
pays  off  in  a  wet-corn  year." 

H.  W.  Dodds,  Nelson's  neighbor  in 
Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  stores  high 
moisture  shelled  corn  in  a  concrete 
stave  silo  that  is  made  oxygen-tight 
by  coating  it  with  aluminum  asphalt 
paint  and  a  tight-fitting  roof  that  has 
received  the  same  treatment.  The 
grain  goes  in  through  a  manhole  in 
the  top.  After  the  structure  is  filled 
the  hole  is  closed  with  a  hatch  lid 
that  is  made  airtight  with  a  rubber 
gasket.  A  pop-off  valve  releases  pres- 
sure if  gas  builds  up  inside  the  silo. 
Grain  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  with  an  auger  that  delivers 
it  to  a  mechanical  bunk  feeder. 

"I  started  the  field  sheller  when 
grain  contained  28%  moisture," 
Dodds  told  me.  "There  were  no 
dropped  ears  then.  Field  waste  was 
virtually  nothing.  The  silo  was  so 
well  sealed  that  there  wasn't  a  bit  of 
spoilage. 

Wet  Corn  is  Finely  Ground 

"My  silo  took  care  of  10,000  bush- 
els, but  I  had  1,500  bushels  more  that 
was  too  wet  to  keep  in  the  crib.  I 
shelled  it  into  the  silo  before  weather 
warmed  last  spring.  That  ended 
worry  about  spoilage.  Without  this 
silo,  I  would  have  had  to  hire  the 
corn  dried.  With  such  storage,  you're 
really  fixed." 

Dodds  found  cattle  do  not  chew 
damp  corn  as  well  as  dry  grain.  They 
don't  need  to  chew  it  to  make  it  wet 
enough  to  swallow,  so  a  lot  of  it  goes 
through  them  whole.  He  found  the 
answer  in  a  little  corrugated-roller 
mill.  One  roller  revolves  about  50% 
faster  than  the  other.  That  lets  rollers 
tear  every  grain  apart  as  the  corruga- 
tions pass  one  another. 

"Now  I  never  see  a  whole  grain  in 
the  manure,"  he  said.  "The  roller  is 
suited  to  dry  corn,  too." 


"Just  what  do  you  mean,  our  meat  isn't 
fresh?" 

Waith  Beck,  another  neighbor  of 
Nelson,  has  a  silo  like  that  at  the 
Dodds  farm.  He  used  it  last  fall  to 
save  12,000  bushels  of  high  moisture 
shelled  corn.  Like  Dodds,  he  has  ma- 
chinery to  remove  grain  from  the 
silo,  weigh  it  up  and  distribute  it  in 
either  of  two  auger-equipped  bunks. 

One  auger  line  serves  a  bunk  east 
of  the  feed  room,  and  another  takes 
care  of  one  on  the  west.  Both  lines 
are  operated  by  one  motor.  When 
cattle  on  one  side  have  been  fed,  the 
motor  is  reversed  to  feed  those  on 
the  other. 

Beck  also  has  a  little  roller  mill  like 
Dodds  uses.  He  has  another  piece  of 
equipment  he  likes.  It  is  a  weighing 
device  that  measures  up  50  pounds  of 
corn  at  a  time,  then  dumps  it  into  the 
hopper  of  the  feeding  machine.  That 
permits  him  to  know  how  much  feed 
he's  putting  out.  It  also  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  ladle  out  protein  so  it  is 
blended  evenly  with  the  grain. 

How  Other  Farmers  Do  It 

Armal  Page,  DeKalb  county,  Illi- 
nois, is  another  who  teams  high  mois- 
ture shelled  corn  and  low-moisture 
legume  silage  in  a  cattle  feeding  pro- 
gram. He  feeds  heavier  on  haylage 
than  Don  Nelson.  He  put  in  130  steers 
in  May  when  they  weighed  650 
pounds,  fed  them  only  haylage  and 
minerals  until  October  1.  Then  they 
were  pushed  to  full  feed  and  finished 
for  sale  March  1.  They  gained  590 
pounds  in  the  10  months. 

When  I  visited  him  recently,  Page 
had  another  bunch  of  136  steers  that 
had  started  at  725  pounds  May  1.  They 
were  to  get  only  haylage  and  min- 
erals through  summer  months  as  the 
other  bunch  did. 

Page  has  three  auger  lines.  By 
dividing  lots,  he  could  feed  different 
rations  to  six  bunches  of  cattle. 

Simon  Wiegand,  Tazewell  county, 
Illinois,  likes  to  feed  a  little  dry  hay 
with  wet  shelled  corn  from  his  oxy- 
gen-tight glass-lined  silo  and  regular 
corn  silage  from  a  pair  of  concrete 
stave  silos.  He,  too,  shoots  for  top  beef 
yield  from  each  acre  of  corn.  He  put 
in  cattle  that  ranged  from  300  to  600 
pounds,  carried  them  for  90  days  on 
all  the  corn  silage  they  would  eat 
along  with  5  pounds  of  damp  corn 
and  about  2  pounds  of  dry  hay. 

He  pushed  them  up  to  7  pounds  of 
corn  the  next  60  days,  then  full-fed 
them  another  60  days.  His  gains  cost 
a  little  less  than  $17.50  a  hundred  in 
a  winter  that  wasn't  as  tough  as  some 
others  have  been. 

To  sum  up,  with  the  machinery  we 
now  have  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to 
handle  grain  as  ensilage.  A  farmer 
can  bring  his  crop  in  from  the  field, 
put  it  through  a  chopper  with  re- 
cutter  screen,  blow  it  into  the  silo, 
and  it  is  ready  to  feed.  That  beats 
putting  it  into  a  crib  as  you  pick, 
later  taking  it  out  to  shell  or  grind, 
storing  it  again,  then  handling  it 
again  when  it  is  fed. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con- 
struction —  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don't  chip  or  peel  — 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re- 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca- 
(  pacity  perh.  p.  than  any  other. 

Sizes  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
able to  any  power  require- 
ment, including  PTO.  Write 
for  literature  and  prices.  Ask 
Rl  561  ^     '^out  *ime-payment  plan. 

2957  K  N.  Market,  Wichita  19,  Kan. 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer- 
tion, emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts.  Doan's  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef- 
fect to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don't  wait... try  Doan's  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 

NEW  Pax  sm-fiow  't^iXZ 

"CONE  OVER  CONE'  AGITATORS 
14  BIG  DOORS 

40,  60,  80  and  100 
bushel  capacities 
fourteen  16-ga.  doors 
11-gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 
full  size  lid  opens 
past  center  for  filling 
steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 
ample  head  room 
treated  hardwood 
skids 

hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 
strength  

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  NL-91 

Coldwater,  Ohio 
Distributed  from:  Coldwater,  Ohio;  East  Moline,  llli- 
nois;  Sioux  Falls,  S,  P.;  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CALVES 

•  25  Bull  and  steer  calves  $2,375.00 

•  One  bull  and  24  heifer  calves  $2,450 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity  for  fast  summer 
gains.  All  calves  sired  by  performance  tested 
bulls.  Accredited.   Delivered  free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed'. 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 
Lynnwood  Road,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  WA  9-8881 
Member  A.  P.  H.  A. 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG!  «■ 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re* 
lease  gate.  Skids.  Wt.  600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature. 


l  only 


PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13.  Joplin,  Mo. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  esti- 
mated 12%  more  than  a  year  ago.  Re- 
ceipts of  cattle  over  1,100  lbs.  dimin- 
ishing. Price  spread  between  grades 
very  narrow.  Light  hog  receipts. 
Prices  strong.  Moderate  receipts  of 
sheep  and  prices  low.  Competition 
from  broilers  and  other  red  meats 
keeping  lamb  prices  down.  Feeder 
cattle  demand  slow.  Prices  look  too 
high.  Feed  grain  program,  Berlin 
crisis,  economic  conditions,  slaughter 
cattle  prices — all  are  factors  contrib- 
uting to  uncertainty  of  cattle  feeding 
prospects.  Demand  slow  for  feeder 
lambs.  Feeder  pigs  in  fair  demand. 
Corn  yield  forecast  27%  under  1960 
and  1  %  below  average. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Cattle  on 
feed  consists  mostly  of  yearling  types, 
although  a  few  droves  of  heavy- 
weight steers  remain.  Supply  con- 
tinues to  include  a  large  percentage 
of  High  Good  and  Choice  grade.  On 
hogs,  we  are  in  between  two  seasons. 
Sheep  consist  mostly  of  small  bunches 
of  home-raised  lambs.  Some  added 
interest  in  heavyweight  steers  for 
short  feed  as  feeders  become  more 
optimistic  about  possible  upturn  in 
cattle  market.  Constant  inquiries  for 
calves  and  yearlings  for  next  year's 
program  but  buyers  still  resisting 
asking  prices.  Replacement  cattle 
prices  about  equal  to  those  of  month 
ago,  with  800  to  900  lb.  fleshy  steers 
$22  to  $23  and  lightweight  steers  $24 
to  $26.  Top  calves  $24  to  $28.  Some 
limited  inquiries  for  ewes  and  feeder 
lambs.  All  crops  excellent. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Cattle  feedlots  getting 
cleaned  up.  Nebraska  has  6%  fewer 
cattle  than  a  year  ago.  Iowa  about  the 
same.  More  hogs  are  in  the  country 
but  they  have  not  shown  on  our  mar- 
ket as  yet.  Estimate  5%  more.  Sheep 
numbers  are  down  10  to  15%  from  a 
year  ago.  Receipts  of  feeder  cattle 
are  light  and  prices  have  worked 
higher.  This  trend  will  be  even 
stronger  with  more  rain  and  higher 
fat  cattle  prices.  Demand  for  60  to  70 
lb.  feeder  lambs  is  expected  to  be  ac- 
tive this  month  and  farmers  are  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  $15  and  under,  laid  in. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Billings,  Mont.:  Condition  of  live 
stock  generally  fair  to  good.  We 
haven't  seen  any  stock  actually  hurt 
by  drouth  conditions,  although  cattle 
in  areas  are  thinner  than  usual,  they 
are  strong.  Feed  conditions  are  poor 
to  good,  with  eastern  Montana  the 
poorest.  Several  showers  and  fair 
rains  in  the  dry  area  have  improved 
grass  and  water  conditions  some. 
Calves  remain  in  light  supply.  Year- 
lings moving  in  fair  numbers.  Two- 
year-old  steers  scarce.  It  seems  pretty 
obvious  to  those  in  the  trade  in  this 
area  that  we  are  not  going  to  see  any 
big  runs.  There  already  has  been  a 
big  movement,  and  a  lot  of  cattle  have 
gone  under  contract  to  people  who 
will  feed  them.  Feeder  cattle  demand 
from  the  Corn  Belt  is  broad.  We  have 
seen  more  of  the  "tourist  trade"  here 
than  ever  before.  They  are  dominat- 
ing the  market.  Yearling  steers  $23.50 
to  $25.50  weighing  550  to  725  lbs. 
Heifers  weighing  500  to  600  lbs.  at 
$21.50  to  $23.50.  Twos  largely  $20.50 
to  $21.50.  Good  demand  for  light  year- 
lings and  calves  with  numerous 
calves  contracted  for  October  and 
November  delivery.  It  takes  $24  and 
$26  to  buy  these  now. 


"I  shoot  for  $30,000  profit 
a  year  from  500  head" 

"And  Stilbosol  accounts  for  $3,000  of  that  profit,"  reported 
veteran  cattle  feeder  Harry  Marks,  Delavan,  Minnesota 


"We  try  to  run  500  head  of  cattle 
through  our  yards  every  year  and 
I  feed  for  a  gross  margin  of  S60 
a  head.  Of  that  profit,  I  figure 
Stilbosol  accounts  for  10%,  and 
that's  conservative. 

"We're  feeding  heifers  now.  You 
can  buy  'em  cheaper  and  they 
sell  for  only  a  little  less  than 
steers.  We  feed  our  heifers  to 
around  950  pounds.  With  Stil- 
bosol, our  heifers  have  gained  an 
average  of  two  pounds  per  day. . . 
and  that's  from  western  weight 
to  market  weight.  That  includes 
about  5%  shrinkage  at  both  ends. 
And  it  usually  takes  about  two 
weeks  before  they  recover  and 
start  to  eat  right. 

"One  year  we  fed  some  steer 
calves  on  silatre  without  stilbestrol 


in  our  ration  and  they  gained  an 
average  of  1.45  pounds  per  day. 
The  next  year,  we  fed  'haylage' 
and  stilbestrol  to  our  steer  calves 
and  they  gained  an  average  of 
1.95  pounds  per  day.  We  weigh 
cattle  every  three  months  on  our 
place  so  we  know  the  kind  of  gains 
we're  getting. 

"My  pride  and  joy  is  our  new 
feedlot.  We  call  it  'Cattle  Castle.' 
My  12-year-old  boy,  John,  is 
going  to  be  responsible  for  the 
feeding.  He'll  feed  200  head  of 
cattle  three  times  a  day  for  a 
total  of  34  minutes.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  Hip  five  switches.  I  put 
a  window  in  the  control  house 
because  half  the  fun  in  feeding 
cattle  is  to  see  'em  eat,"  Harry 
concluded. 


After  seven  years, 
Stilbosol  continues 
to  give  feeders  an 
extra  1 5%  gain  on 
10%  less  feed. 


(d  iethy  I  sti  I  be  str  o  I  premix) 


Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (S.  hygroscopicus  fermentation  products) 
ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY   .  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


PEERLESS 


ROLLER  MILLS 
AND  MIXERS 

FOR  EAR  CORN  AND  SMALL  CRAIN 


Feeders  report  over  17%  better 
feeding  results  with  rolled  feed  pre- 
pared by  Peerless  Roller  Mills.  Get 
better  finish — higher  market  prices 
— more  ond  better  milk  production. 
Complete  Line  of  Stationary  — 
Portable   Roller  Mills 

A  mill  to  fit  every  need — Portable — 

Stationory — Automatic.       Crimp  or 

crack    any  grairi — dry  or 

high    moisture  Granulate 

ear    corn  —  no    dust  —  no 

stringy  shucks — scoops  ond 

feeds  like  shell  corn 


Writ©  For 
Free  Literature 


A  Money  Maker  for 

Every  Livestock  Farm 

ROL-N-MIX,  the  complete 
feed  mokmg  ond  hauling 
t  Provides  Roller  Mill — Feed  Mixer — 
Self -Unlooding  Wogon  in  one  pockoge  Cut 
feed  bills — Save  time  ond  lobor  Unloads 
2  tons  m  3-4  minutes 


Dept.  61 1  Peerless  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  Joplin,  Mo. 
AMERICA'S  NO.  1  LINE  OF  "FARM  AND  FEEDER  SIZE"  ROLLER  MILLS 


MEN  PAST 40 

Afflicted  With  Bladder  Trouble, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  have  these  troubles,  particularly 
bladder  trouble,  then  your  condition  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Inflammation  ...  a 
constitutional  disease.  Medicines  that  give 
temporary  relief  will  not  remove  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Glandular  In- 
flammation often  leads  to  premature  old 
age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  1.000 
communities  have  been  successfully  NON- 
SURGICALLY  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs  for  Glandular  Inflammation.  They 
have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  out- 
look in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  an  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  older  men,  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  In- 
flammation may  be  corrected  by  Proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  FREE 
BOOK  may  prove  of  utmost  importance  in 
your  life.  Write  today.  EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL 
CLINIC,  Dept.  E5340.       Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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SAVE  Money  by  Grinding  Your  Own  Feed 

with  this  Highest  Capacity  Mill 


WETMORE'S  MODEL  '350'  MILL 


Grinds  Hay  Flakes  as  Fast  as  2  Men 
Can  Throw  Them  into  the  Self-Feeder 
P.T.O.*  Drive  Clipper  Hammer  Mill 
with  18"  wide  Self-Feeder 


Powerful 
Auger-Feeder 
forces  feed 
stuffs  directly 
into  mill. 


Fast,  Automatic  Feeding.  The  wider 
(18  inch)  Self-Feeder  can  move  more 

materials  faster  up  to  the  Feeder  Box.  Here  the  powerful  (built-in)  Auger-Feeder 
forces  the  materials  directly  into  the  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the  feeder-box 
by  the  Self-Feeder.  Thus  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the  Wetmore  Clipper 
Knife-Type  Hammer  Mill  is  utilized.  Feeder  has  range  of  speeds. 

•  Grinds  or  Re-cuts  All  Feed  Materials  to  desired  fmerxus. 

•  Chops  or  grinds  Hay  of  All  Kinds  and  in  All  Conditions 

•  High  Moisture  tar  Corn  handled  effec- 
lively  from  Side-Unloader  Wagons  (as 
well  as  other  ensilage)  in  the  Filling  of  Silos. 

•  Grinds  corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  feed. 

•  New  8"  Blow  Pipe  Greatly  increases 
capacity  for  Filling  Silos.  Heights  to  60  ' 

•  The  Wetmore  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  Makes 
this  Mill  Completely  Portable. 


r 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.CO. 

BOX  307  •  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


mmmm  See  Your  Wetmore  Dealer  or  Write..., 

Please  send  information  and  literature  on:      Q  The  350  Mill 
□  The  New  Miier  t  Grinder    □  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer 

Name  

Address  

City  State!   NP 


THE  RANGE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY, 
by  Edward  Everett  Dale.  First  pub- 
lished in  1930,  has  been  unavailable  for 
many  years.  A  recent  survey  showed  this 
to  be  one  of  the  20  most  wanted  books  on 
the  American  West,  from  1865  to  1925. 
Illustrations,  bibliography,  207  pages. 
1960.  Through  any  bookseller  or  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.  $4. 


MIDWEST  FARM  HANDBOOK,  5th 
edition,  by  the  Staff  of  Iowa  State 
University.  Contains  31  sections  making 
it  handy  to  find  time  and  money-saving 
ideas.  Has  63  full-color  illustrations,  292 
illustrations  in  all,  plus  247  tables  and  44 
charts.  639  pages.  1960.  Price:  $3.95. 
Iowa  State  University  Press,  Press  Build- 
ing, Ames,  la. 


Come  to  Tennessee's  1961 

FEEDER  CALF  SALES 


STEERS  20,000  HEIFERS 

•  All  calves  out  of  beef  cows  and  sired 
by  Registered  bulls. 

•  Each  calf  field  inspected.  All  calves 
graded  in  uniform  lots. 

•  Weights:  Steers  300  to  700  lbs. 

Heifers  300  to  600  lbs. 

•  All  calves  vaccinated  for  Blackleg 

•  All  heifers  vaccinated  for  Bangs. 

•  All  calves  properly  dehorned  and 
castrated. 

SCHEDULE 

COLUMBIA— 1000     head;     3     p.m.  (CST) 

Southern  Livestock  Auction  Co  Sept.  19 

COOKEVILLE— 500  head;  6:30  p.  m.,  (CST) 

People's  Stockyards  Sept.  20 

CROSSVILLE— 500  head;  6  p.m.  (CST) 

Halls   Stockyards  .  Sept.  21 

KNOXVILLE— 1000  head;  3  p.m.  (EST) 

Union   Livestock  Yards  Sept.  22 

COOKEVILLE— 2500  head;  6:30  p.m.  (CST) 

People's    Stockyards  Sept.  25 

JAMESTOWN— 800  head;   6:30  p.m..  (CST) 

Jamestown   Stockyards   Sept.  26 


CROSSVILLE— 600  head; 
Halls  Stockyards 


6   p.m.  (CST) 

 Sept.  27 

COOKEVILLE— 2000  head;  6:30  p.m.  (CST) 

Peoples   Stockyards  Sept.  28 

NASHVILLE— 900  head;  3  p.m.  (CST) 

Nashville   Union   Stockyards  Sept.  29 

GREENEVILLE— 1400  head;  6:30  p.m.,  (EST) 

Greeneville   Livestock   Market   Oct.  2 

JOHNSON  CITY— 675  head;  2:30  p.m.  (EST) 

Johnson   City  Livestock   Mkt.  Oct.  3 

ROGERSVILLE— 1200   head;   3   p.m.  (EST) 

Rogersville  Livestock  Mkt.  Oct.  4 

MORRISTOWN — 450  head;  3  p.m.  (EST) 

Morristown   Stockyards   Oct.  5 

NASHVILLE— 1500   head;   3   p.m.  (CST) 

Nashville  Union  Stockyards  Oct.  6 

BROWNSVILLE— 1100  head;   4   p.m.  (CST) 

Mid   South  Livestock   Center__  Oct.  9 

NEWBERN— 1000  head;   3  p.m.  (CST) 

Newbern   Sales   Company  Oct.  10 

BROWNSVILLE— 1000   head.   4   p.m.  (CST) 

Mid-South  Livestock  Center  Oct.  11 

HUNTINGDON— 500  head;  3  p.m.   (CST)  . 

Huntingdon  Sales  Barn  Oct.  12 

BROWNSVILLE— 1200   head;   4  p.m.  (CST) 

Mid-South  Livestock  Center   Oct.  13 

for  Further  Information  Write  or  Call: 
JOE  W.  HOUSTON  BOX  1071 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
Telephone:  524-2981,  Extension  725 


CHICAGO'S  NEW 

DOWNTOWN  MOTEL 


INN 


Michigan  Ave.  at  8th  St.  Across  from  Conrad  Hilton 
Chicago  -  WE  9-2800  — TWX-CG82 

•  Closest  motel  to  all 
convention  centers,  com- 
mercial and  shopping 
areas,  theatres, 
museums,  art  centers, 
and  concert  halls. 

•  Free  motel  parking, 
in-and-out  privileges. 

•  Heated  outdoor 
swimming  pool. 

•  Free  TV,  radio,  ice  cubes, 
wake-up  coffee. 

•  Complete  group  meeting 
facilities  for  up  to 
500  persons. 

•  24-hour  switchboard, 
valet  and  room  service. 

Airport  limousines 
YOUR  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


All  credit  cards  honored;  member 
of  AAA,  Best  Western  Motels, 
and  Quality  Courts. 
Write  now  for  reservations. 

stop  at  our  door. 

BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURE 


"I  read  with  great  interest  the  article 
by  Dr.  John  B.  Herrick  on  Keeping  Live 
Stock  Healthy  in  your  April  issue.  I 
would  like  permission  to  make  copies  of 
this  article  to  distribute  to  cattle  owners 
as  a  general  information  sheet." 

—Eugene  Bentley,  DVM 
Sylacauga,  Alabama 

•  Permission  granted.  Dr.  Her- 
rick's  column  on  Keeping  Live 
Stock  Healthy  appears  each  month 
in  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer.— ED. 

"Congratulations  on  your  new  cover. 
It  adds  much  to  your  presentation.  May 
your  advertisers  think  so  too!" 

— Guy  Norman  Turner 
Houston,  Texas 

•  We'll  say  "A-men"  to  those 
sentiments,  too,  Mr.  Turner. — ED. 

"Just  want  to  tell  you  I  thought  your 
magazine  was  tops  before  the  April  is- 
sue, but  now  with  your  new  four-color 
covers  you  have  gone  over  the  top. 

"Thanks  for  all  the  helpful,  practical 
information  that  your  magazine  contains. 
We  could  stand  a  little  more  coverage 
for  us  cowmen  in  the  Northeast." 

— Roy  C.  Seaburg 
Gardiner,  Maine 

"Your  explanation  of  the  July  cover 
picture,  titled  'Sam's  Moving  Day,'  states 
that  'Sam',  a  15-month-old  Charolais  bull 
owned  by  the  Litton  Charolais  Ranch  of 
Chillicothe,  Mo.,  weighs  1500  pounds. 

By  simple  mathematics,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  if  Sam  weighed  70  pounds  at 
birth,  then  in  456  days  or  15  months, 
Sam  would  have  had  to  gain  3.13  pounds 
per  day  from  the  date  of  his  birth.  I  have 
been  seriously  considering  changing 
breeds  and  am  most  anxious  to  obtain 
additional  information  on  the  Charolais 
breed,  if  this  is  indicative  of  the  rate  of 
gain  of  these  cattle. 

— T.  E.  Sanderson 

London  Bridge,  Virginia 

•  We  asked  Charley  Litton  if 
there  could  have  been  a  mistake 
in  calculating  Sam's  rate  of  gain. 
He  answered:  "Sam's  rate  of  gain 
was  3.13  pounds  per  day  for  his 
age.  100  pounds  per  month  up  to 
12  months  of  age  is  average  for 
Charolais  cattle  but  there  are  sev- 
eral that  considerably  outgain  that 
figure.  We  have  recently  weighed 
a  young  bull  10  months  old  which 
had  an  adjusted  daily  rate  of  gain 
of  3.4  pounds  per  day." — ED. 

"I  thought  that  you  would  be  interested 
in  the  fact  that  my  article  on  Feeding 
Minerals  to  Live  Stock  which  appeared 
in  the  April,  1961  issue,  is  continuing  to 
draw  quite  a  bit  of  attention  over  the 
country.  Prof.  R.  W.  Canada  of  Colorado 
State  University  recently  asked  permis- 
sion to  reprint  it  in  Ag  Ed  Roundup,  a 
publication  distributed  to  Colorado  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  teachers.  I  also  had 
a  letter  recently  from  Russell  F.  Brown, 
president  of  Young's  Vitamin  and  Min- 
eral Production  Co.,  Roaring  Springs,  Pa., 
requesting  permission  to  reprint  several 
thousand  copies  of  this  article.  Dr. 
George  L.  Robertson,  Head  of  the  Animal 
Industry  Department  here  at  LSU,  also 
has  reprinted  the  material  as  a  mimeo- 
graphed circular. 

— Stewart  H.  Fowler 
Louisiana  State  University 

"I  study  every  page  of  every  issue  of 
your  magazine.  The  only  trouble  is  I  don't 
receive  it  often  enough. 

"I  am  interested  in  buying  land  in  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  California  or  Nevada 
for  cattle  ranching.  Figuring  Colorado 
west,  what  is  an  average  income  from  a 
500-cow  outfit?  My  calculation  would  be 
around  $20,000  to  $25,000  net  per  year  if 
conditions  were  like  1950-60. 

— Charles  M.  McCoy 
Prestonburg,  Ky. 


Needle  Novelties 


7423 — Tots  love  these  cuddle  clowns — puss, 
pup  and  baby  boy.  Each  just  two  flat  pieces 
plus  ears,  ruffling.  Transfer  pieces  for  three 
8-inch  clowns,  directions. 

991 — Enliven  kitchen  linens  with  bold,  bright 
chicks.  Little  embroidery,  lots  of  color.  Six 
6  x  6'/2  to  7  x  9'/2-inch  motifs;  color  schemes. 

675 — Stunning  crocheted  cloth  for  your  round 
dining  table.  Pineapples  accent  the  pointed 
edging.  Directions  for  40-inch  cloth  in  No.  30 
cotton;  60  inches  in  string. 

618 — These  handsome  pictures  add  a  dramatic 
touch  in  any  room.  Embroider  in  natural  colors 
or  just  black  or  brown.  Directions,  transfers 
for  two  9'/2  x  1 1 34-inch  pictures;  color  chart. 

Send  35?  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  268, 
Needlework  Department,  P.  0.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add 
FIVE  CENTS  each  for  lst-class  mailing.  New 
Fall-Winter  Needleeraft  Book  is  brimming  over 
with  gift  ideas.  Send  25?  for  your  copy 
TODAY. 
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Berlin  Means  Business  Boom 

Syluia,  JPorter 


It's  the  Sewing  Season 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


rpHE  GREATEST  ECONOMIC  BET 
that  President  Kennedy  and  his 
chief  advisers  have  just  laid  on  the 
line  for  you  and  me  is  that  "Berlin" 
means  Boom  in  1962. 

Not  inflationary,  runaway  boom — 
involving  feverish  bidding  up  of 
prices  and  a  wage  spiral — for  this 
would  be  self-defeating. 

Rather,  the  bet 
is  that  the  upswing 
will  be  sound,  solid 
and  sustained  and 
will  create  a  rec- 
ord total  of  jobs, 
paychecks  and 
profits  without 
pushing  us  into  an- 
other inflationary 
whirl. 

This  is  why  Ken- 
nedy has  not  asked  for  hikes  in  the 
tax  rates  on  us  and  on  corporations  to 
cover  the  new  multi-million  dollar 
boosts  in  spending  for  defense  on  top 
of  major  increases  in  spending  by 
Uncle  Sam  for  a  wide  variety  of  do- 
mestic programs. 

In  simplest  words,  Kennedy  is  bet- 
ting that  at  today's  rates,  the  tax  takes 
from  a  record  total  of  businesses 
earning  a  record  total  of  profits  will 
soar  and  also,  that  at  today's  rates,  the 
tax  take  from  a  record  total  of  job- 
holders earning  a  record  total  of 
paychecks  will  skyrocket. 

The  ballooning  tax  haul  is  supposed 
to  cover  the  zooming  spending  and 
to  bring  the  Federal  budget  into  bal- 
ance 18  months  from  now — without 
the  imposition  of  higher  taxes. 

The  White  House  has  not  even  a 
pretense  that  the  tax  take  will  match 
spending  in  this  1962  fiscal  year, 
which  runs  until  July,  1962.  On  the 
contrary,  the  gap  between  Uncle 
Sam's  spending  and  income  could  be 
bigger  than  any  official  forecast  to 
date — and  officials  now  are  talking 
of  a  $5-$7  billion  deficit  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  White  House  is  expecting  the 
match  to  occur  in  the  1963  fiscal  year, 
which  runs  12  months  from  July, 
1962,  for  this  is  when  all  the  forces 
making  for  economic  advance  should 
be  converging  to  push  up  production, 
employment  and  incomes  to  peaks 
never  before  touched. 

What  if  Kennedy's  bet  is  wrong? 
Then,  presumably,  the  White  House 


will  realize  this  by  next  January,  for 
the  President  has  pledged  to  present 
a  budget  for  the  1963  fiscal  year 
"strictly  in  balance"  and  to  request 
"increased  taxes  .  .  .  should  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  be  needed  to  achieve 
that  balance."  This  is  putting  it  plain- 
ly enough. 

It's  quite  a  bet  indeed  and  only  a 
reckless  fool  would  try  at  this  early 
stage  to  second-guess  the  White 
House  on  how  it  will  come  out.  It  can 
be  said,  though,  that  the  economic- 
financial  background  as  of  today 
gives  Kennedy  at  least  a  fighting 
chance  to  win  handsomely. 

Well  before  the  Berlin  showdown 
led  to  our  decision  to  step  up  military 
activity  rapidly  and  sharply,  all  the 
major  forces  which  determine  the  di- 
rection of  our  economy  were  pointing 
upward.  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing was  rising  substantially  and  so 
was  spending  by  states  and  localities. 
Business  spending  on  new  plants  and 
equipment  and  on  rebuilding  of  in- 
ventories was  turning  upward.  Con- 
sumer spending  was  climbing. 

Industrial  production  already  was 
back  to  the  pre-recession  top  al- 
though the  recovery  is  only  a  few 
months  old.  The  auto  industry's  pros- 
pects have  been  brightening  mark- 
edly. Housing  is  in  a  comeback,  and 
every  new  house  means  business  for 
the  makers  of  appliances,  furniture, 
softgoods,  etc.  With  personal  incomes 
a  fat  Zl/z%  above  the  February  low, 
there's  no  doubt  consumers  are  in  a 
position  to  spend  more  and  add  to 
their  instalment  debts. 

Now  comes  "Berlin"  and  the  build- 
up of  our  armed  forces  and  conven- 
tional military  "hardware."  This  sort 
of  defense  buildup  absorbs  materials 
and  manpower  and  telegraphs  spend- 
ing for  much  that  is  "non-military" — 
such  as  food  and  clothing  for  the 
armed  forces. 

Thus,  the  President  is  not  asking 
you  to  show  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country  by  paying  higher  taxes  at 
this  point. 

Actually,  he  is  asking  you  to  show 
what  you — as  businessmen  and  union 
leaders — can  do  by  demonstrating 
restraint  on  price  and  wage  policy. 
This  is  scarcely  "sacrifice."  It's  being 
only  a  responsible  citizen  at  a  time 
when  the  gigantic  bets  have  been 
laid  and  the  chips  are  down. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


JJERE'S  A  SPAGHETTI  sauce  to  boast  about!  It's  prepared  with  a  twin 
meat  combination — ground  beef  and  sausage.  It's  skillfully  combined 
with  tomatoes  and  seasonings  to  make  it  a  classic  in  Italian  culinary  art. 
Of  course  you'll  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  sauce  can  be  made  the  day 
ahead,  then  simply  reheated  before  dinner. 

SAUSAGE  SPAGHETTI 

IV2  pounds  ground  beef 

1  pound  fresh  pork  sausage 
1  clove  garlic,  minced 
1  cup  chopped  onion 
1  green    pepper,  chopped 

1  can  (1  pound  13  ounces) 
tomatoes 

2  cans  (6  ounces  each)  tomato 
paste 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1  teaspoon  oregano 
¥2  teaspoon  basil 
',4  teaspoon  chili  powder 

2  packages  (7  ounces  each)  spaghetti 
V2  cup  sliced  ripe  or  stuffed  olives 

Parmesan  cheese,  if  desired 

Cook  ground  beef,  sausage,  garlic,  onion  and  green  pepper  until  meat 
is  lightly  browned.  Pour  off  drippings.  Add  tomatoes,  tomato  paste,  salt, 
oregano,  basil  and  chili  powder.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  30  minutes. 
Uncover  and  simmer  15  minutes.  Cook  spaghetti  in  boiling  salted  water 
until  tender.  Serve  sauce  over  spaghetti.  Sprinkle  sliced  olives  over 
sausage  and  serve  with  Parmesan  cheese,  if  desired.  6  to  8  servings. 


4566 

12,/2-22,/z 


Color  Catalog 
{  


4566 — Slim-lined  afternoon  dress.  Note  side-draped 
shoulder.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  12'A  to 
22'/2.  Size  16l/2  takes  31/4  yards  45-inch  fabric. 
35<. 

9023 — Yoked  casual  to  sew  with  slim  skirt  or 
flared.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24i/2. 
Size  16'/2  takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  50f. 
9202 — It's  the  newest — a  pattern  proportioned  for 
short,  average  and  tall  figures.  Save  alteration 
time.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Proportioned 
Sizes  12  to  20.  See  pattern  for  yardages.  35^. 
4989 — Step-in  dress  with  pretty  sleeve  detail, 
handy  pockets.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2 
to  24 '/2.  Size  16'/2  takes  3%  yards  39-inch  fabric. 
35<t. 

4950 — Amply  cut  apron  for  larger  figures.  Trim 
with  rick-rack,  embroidery.  Printed  Pottern  in 
Women's  Sizes  36  to  50.  Size  36  to  38  takes  2% 
yards  35-inch  fabric.  35tf. 

9166  —  Three  match-makers  —  boxy  jacket,  one 
skirt  slim,  the  other  pleated.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses'  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16  jacket,  2%  yards 
35-inch;  slim  skirt  1%  yards.  35c\ 

PATTERN  9023  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4566 
9202,  4989,  4950,  9166  ore  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS 
each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  199  Pottern  Department,  232 
West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add 
10<*  each  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  35tf  for  new 
Fashion  Cotalog.    Cover  illustration  above. 


9023 

14'/2-24'/2 


>.  4950 

S-36-38 
M-40-42 
L-44-46 
Ex.  L-48-50 


9166  10-20  >T< 


Pattern 
Number 


Size 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name   —  

Street  or  RFD 

City   

State   
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Shows  which  ewes  bred  & 
checks  ram's  potency.  Saves 
money,  space.  Durable,  Jourge 
make.  Holds  grease  crayon, 
black,  green;  hard  (summer)  or  si 
(winter).  Harness  $3.75;  crayo 
each  50C. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  or  send 
check  with  order,  including  postage. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Downtown  —  Heart  of  Theatre, 
Shopping  and  Business  District 

10  Minutes  from  Airport  or  Railroad 

350  Air  Conditioned  Rooms  with  Bath 

Garage  Next  Door — 24  Hour  Service 

Year  Round  Swimming 

Home  of  the  "Athletics"  and  Major 
League  Baseball  and  famous 
Starlight  Theatre  Productions. 


.  and  you'll 
enjoy  the 


OININC  ROOM  and 
COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
Famous  for  Charcoal 
Broiled  Steaks' 


NOEL  DANIELU  Manager 

Phone:  HA  1-6040 

Baltimore  at  Eleventh  Street 


KANSAS  CITX,  mo 


GALLOWAYS 

The  hardy,  horn- 
less, red-meal 
breed.  Excellent 
for  crossbreeding. 
Good  dispositions. 


Coming  Events — Fall  Galloway  feeder  calf 
sale,  Billings,  Montana;  4th  Annual  Pure- 
bred sale  in  February  offering  100  head, 
also  in  Billings,  Montana. 

For  further  information  write 
Patricia  Anderson,  secretary,  Mon- 
tana Galloway  Breeders'  Association, 
Route  One,  Bozeman,  Montana. 


Are  You 
Moving? 

Present  postal  laws  require  that  you 
notify  both  your  local  postmaster 
and  your  publisher's  offices  of  your 
new  address  when  you  move.  In 
notifying  us,  send  in  your  old  ad- 
dress too.  (You  can  enclose  the  ad- 
dress label  from  a  recent  copy).  If 
possible,  send  the  notice  30  days 
prior  to  your  moving  date  to: 

Circulation  Department 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 

155  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 


The  Stockman's  Hand- 
book (Ensminger)  ..$9.25 

You  will  get  more  out  of  this 
practical,  yet  scientific  book  than 
all  the  other  live  stock  books  you 
now  have.  Most  of  the  information 
is  in  tables  and  outlines.  Index 
covers  thousands  of  items  from 
feeds  and  feeding  to  management, 
breeding  and  law. 


I  SAW  IT  ADVERTISED  IN 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


THE  PRODUCER'S 
MAILROX  MARKET 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 50<!'  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40^  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MISSOURI  CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
44  Feeder  Cattle  Sales 
"SEPT  11 -OCT.  20,  1961 
48,700  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION 
34,950  Calves,  13,750  Yearlings 


SEPT. 

SEPT. 
SEPT. 
SEPT. 


11-13— Yearling  Cattle.   Mostly  Hereford 
steers 

11—  SALEM  (Dent  Co.)  

12—  ELLINGTON    (Reynolds  Co.). 


13— SULLIVAN  (Franklin  Co.). 


_1,000 
_  700 
-  800 


SEPT.  18— POTOSI  (Washington  Co.) 
SEPT, 
SEPT 
SEPT 


18—  POPLAR  BLUFF  (Butler  Co.)_ 

19—  MARBLE  HILL  (Bollinger  Co.) 

20 —  STE.  GENEVIEVE 
(Ste.  Genevieve  Co.) 


SEPT.  21— GREENVILLE  (Wayne  Co.)_ 


.1,550 
.1,150 
.1,050 

.  900 
.1,250 


SEPT. 
SEPT. 
SEPT. 
SEPT. 


20—  LEBANON   (Laclede  Co.)_ 

21—  AVA  (Douglas  Co.)  


22—  GAINESVILLE  (Ozark  Co.)_ 

23—  VERSAILLES   (Morgan  Co.). 


.  750 
.1,200 
.  700 
-1,050 


SEPT. 

SEPT. 
SEPT. 

SEPT. 

SEPT. 

SEPT. 


25—  ELLINGTON  (Reynolds  Co.) 

(Calves)  .  

26—  HOUSTON    (Texas  Co.)  

27 —  VIENNA  (Maries  Co.) 
(Herefords) 


900 
750 


28— VIENNA  (Maries  Co.) 
(Angus) 


-1.425 
.1,250 
.1,200 


OCT. 
OCT. 
OCT. 
OCT. 
OCT. 


29— SALEM  (Dent  Co.) 

(Hereford  Calves)  

20— SALEM  (Dent  Co.) 

 (Angus  Calves  &  Yearlings  1,000 

Oct.  2-6— Mostly  Calves 

2—  MEMPHIS   (Scotland  Co.)_ 

3—  KIRKSVILLE  (Adair  Co.)_ 

4—  MILAN    (Sullivan  Co.)  

5—  MACON  (Macon  Co.)  

6—  FAYETTE  (Howard  Co.)  


.1,000 
.1,200 
-  800 
.  900 
_  800 


OCT.  2— Doniphan   (Ripley  Co.)  

OCT.  3— BIRCH  TREE  (Shannon  Co.) 
OCT. 
OCT. 


1,400 
700 

4—  WEST  PLAINS   (Howell  Co.)   800 

5—  ALTON  (Oregon  Co.) 

(Hereford  Calves)   850 

OCT.    6— ALTON  (Oregon  Co.) 

(Angus  Calves  &  Yearlings)—  850 


OCT.  9-14— UNIONVILLE    (Putnam  Co.)_10,500 

Oct.    9,  1,600  Hereford  Calves; 

Oct.  10,  2,200  Angus  Calves; 

Oct.  11,  2,200  Angus  Calves; 

Oct.  12,  1,800  Angus  Calves; 

Oct.  13,  900  Hereford  Yearlings; 

Oct.  14,  1,800  Angus  Yearlings. 
OCT.  16— ST.  JAMES   (Phelps  Co.)— .  1,450 
OCT.  17— SULLIVAN  (Franklin  Co.) 

(Calves)  1,000 

OCT.  18— OWENSVILLE  (Gasconade  Co.) 

(Hereford  Calves)  1,225 

OCT.  19— OWENSVILLE  (Gasconade  Co.) 

(Mostly  Angus  Calves)  1,000 

OCT.  20— Linn  (Osage  Co.)  1,250 


OCT.  16 — PRINCETON  (Mercer  Co.) 

(Angus  Calves)  ; 

OCT.  17— BETHANY  (Harrison  Co.) 

(Mostly  Calves)  


OCT.  18— STANBERRY    (Gentry  Co.)  

OCT.  19— MARYVILLE  (Nodaway  Co.)_ 
OCT.  20— APPLETON  CITY 

(St.  Clair  Co.)   


_  750 
.  750 
_  850 

.1,150 


CATTLE  SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  as 
to  breed,  sex,  quality,  weight  and  condition 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  committee,  as- 
sisted by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  Cattle  sold  at  auction  and  by  the 
pound.  Mostly  good  to  choice  quality.  Auc- 
tions start  at  1  to  2  p.m.  CST.  Trucking  avail- 
able at  generally  prevailing  rates.  Farmers 
have  their  own  sale  pens. 

Calves  include  steers  and  heifers.  Cattle 
come  direct  from  farms  in  the  community. 
For  further  information,  write  E.  S.  Matteson, 
Exec. -Sec,  Missouri  Co-operative  Feeder  Live- 
stock Assn.,  130  Mumford  Hall,  Columbia,  Mo. 


MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION 
Semi-Annual  Feeder  Pig  Sales 
48,000  FEEDER  PIGS 
Sold  at  Auction  and  by  the  Pound 
SEPT.  14-OCT.  27,  1961 


THURS.,   SEPT.   14— ALTON  

FRI.,  SEPT.  15— DONIPHAN  

SAT.,  SEPT.  16— SALEM  

TUES.,  SEPT.  26— MARBLE  HILL 
WED.,    SEPT.  27— GREENVILLE- 
THURS..   SEPT  28— ELLINGTON- 

FRI.,  SEPT.  29— POTOSI  

SAT.,  SEPT.  30— SULLIVAN  

FRI.,   OCT.   6— VIENNA  

SAT.,    OCT.    7— LINN- 


_3,400 
_2,000 
.3,200 
_2,000 
_1,200 
-2,000 
-1,400 
-2.000 


 1 .400 

 1,700 

MON.,  OCT.  9— MONTGOMERY  CITY  2,200 

WED..    OCT.    11— LEBANON  3.300 

THURS.,   OCT.    12— AVA   1,300 

FRI.,   OCT.    13— GAINESVILLE  1,600 

SAT.,   OCT.    14— VERSAILLES   800 

SAT.,   OCT.   21— JOPLIN  2,000 

SAT.,  OCT.  21— UNIONVILLE_____  1,500 

MON.,    OCT.    23— SALEM  4.000 

MON.,  OCT.  23— HOUSTON  (Night  Sale)_1.200 

TUES.,   OCT.   24— VAN   BUREN  1,200 

WED.,  OCT  25— POPLAR  BLUFF  1.500 

THURS  .  OCT.  26— ALTON  3.000 

FRI.,    OCT.    27— DONIPHAN  3,000 

FRI.,  OCT.  27— APPLETON  CITY  1.000 

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION    OF    THE    LOCAL  COMMITTEE, 


ASSISTED  BY  THE  MISSOURI  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Pigs  are  vac- 
cinated with  MLV  and  serum  25  days  or  more 
prior  to  the  sale  by  a  veterinarian.  These  pigs 
are  well-bred,  thrifty,  good-doing  kind,  raised 
on  the  farms  in  the  surrounding  area.  Pigs 
will  weigh  30  to  140  lbs.  The  number  of  pigs 
per  lot  will  vary  from  a  few  to  150  head. 
Farmers  have  their  own  sale  pens.  Veterinary 
inspection  the  day  of  the  sale.  Farm  inspected 
by  deputy  state  veterinarian  prior  to  sale. 
Sales  start  at  1  P.M.  CST.  For  details  write 
to:  MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION,  130  Mumford 
Hall,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

SEND  FOR  our  new  catalogue  giving  full  in- 
formation about  our  famous  English  Large 
Blacks  and  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids,  also  Land- 
race.  Ask  about  our  package  deals — 2  gilts 
and  1  unrelated  boar.  Photos.  Tweddle  Farms, 
Fergus  13,  Ontario,  Canada. 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  ExceUent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  Inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin'!  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  15S, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS:  Compare  our  qual- 
ity  and  prices.  Bill  Lamme,  Laclede  82,  Mis- 
souri. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS — New  and  Im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post- 
paid. Sample  pint,  250.  Oxboro,  Box  7031  BX, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minnesota. 

STAMPS— 99  WORLDWIDE,  100  with  approv- 
als.  Kolat,  Box  1187,  Redondo  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. 

KODA  COLOR  Special  from  Color  Special- 
ists!  With  this  adv.,  Rolls:  8  prints  guar- 
anteed $2.00;  12  prints  guaranteed  $2.50.  Re- 
prints 150  each.  5x7  enlargements  2  for 
$1.00;  8  x  10  $2.00  each.  Fast  service.  Free 
mailers.  Eli  Photo,  Box  1873-U,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

HEARING  AIDS— Only  $29.95,  Free  Trial, 
Terms.  Literature,  Write:  Cary-L-Sales,  In- 
verness, Florida. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER.  Staple 
fence  wire  to  wood  posts,  no  insulators.  Con- 
tains reliable  make  and  break  system  to  in- 
sure safer  charged  fences.  Operates  on  110- 
volts.  Neon  fence  tester — FREE  with  order 
plus  20  days  trial  period.  Only  $29.50  post- 
paid or  COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith 
Fencer  Corporation,  Dept  NL,  Owosso,  Michi- 
gan. 

BUCKSKIN  JACKETS.  Gloves,  Moccasins,  etc. 
Deerskins  tanned.  Send  500  for  Buckskin  money 
poke  and  big  illustrated  catalog  Berman  Buck- 
skin Company,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn.,  Dept.  32. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

LOCKER  PLANT  AND  GROCERY  established 
and  state  approved.  Income  butchering,  proc- 
essing, lockers,  groceries.  Apartment.  Sell  or 
trade  irrigated  Colorado  farm.  Mrs.  Ruth  G. 
Holden,  Wiggins  Frozen  Food  Locker,  Wiggins, 
Colorado. 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers.  FREE 
BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  160,  2954  Admiral 
Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
siouri  Auction  School,  1330  Linwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X31.  Missouri. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS,  Barber  Training. 
Gl-approved.  Write  for  free  catalog  or  call 
FR  2-5137,  119  Main,  Dept.  LS.,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  Eaton  Barber  College. 

SECOND  INCOME  From  Oil  can  end  your  toil  I 
Free  book  and  oilfield  maps!  National  Petro- 
leum, Panamerican  Building-NLS.  Miami  32, 
Florida. 


"It's  your  EX-boyfriend! 


$3.00  HOUR— Home,  Sparetime,  assembling 
pump  lamps.  Easy.  Write,  Ougor,  67K,  Cald- 
well, Arkansas. 

WRITE  FOR  free  information  concerning  well 
paying  Federal  positions  with  lifetime  pen- 
sion. Davis,  Box  489,  Edmonds,  Washington. 
(HOW  AND  Where  to  Obtain  Capital)  Write: 
Reliable  Service,  Box  214-LS,  Rome  City,  In- 
diana. 

MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER-million  farmers 
and  ranchers  will  be  reading  this  classified 
advertisement  just  as  you  are  doing  now. 
They  have  an  annual  income  in  excess  of 
$20,000  from  the  sale  of  live  stock.  Why  not 
schedule  an  advertisement  at  500  per  word 
to  reach  these  farmers  with  your  sales  mes- 
sage. It's  cheaper  than  postcards. 

LEARN  ELECTRONICS— Fix  TV— Radios— Ap- 
pliances — Full — Part  Time — Study  for  good  job. 
Complete  $1.95— Efco,  Box  1158,  Torrance,  Cali- 
fornia. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

FREE  VETERINARY  Catalog.  Big  savings  on 
all  drugs,  vaccines,  instruments.  VETCO,  Box 
6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions,  250 
refundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (R). 
farm-proved  Drugs,  Vaccines,  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK,  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 

 DOGS  

HEEL  DRIVING  Shepherds,  Excellent  workers. 
All  ages.  Year's  trial,  Visitors  welcome.  Wahl 
Farms,  Rockport,  Indiana. 

WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pugs  $15. 
Creekside  Kennels,  Beardsley,  Minnesota. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES" — A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  259,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 


CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft.,  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

JEEPS— $223.85;  TRUCKS— $212.78.  Tractors— 
$68.48,  Boats — $7.58,  Generators — $2.65,  Coats— 
$1.33,  Coveralls — 510,  Radios,  Tools.  Typical 
Surplus  Prices.  Buy  Direct.  List  of  Depots, 
Procedure,  Full  Details,  Only  $1.00.  New  York 
Enterprises,  International  Airport,  Box  402-R13, 
Jamaica  30,  New  York. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  Clothing,  Etc.  Price 
list  500.   Medford  Surplus,  Medford,  Wisconsin. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.   Free  informa- 
tion.   West   Texas   Woolen    Mills,    420   Main,  i 
Eldorado.  Texas. 

SEW  Aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  success-  i 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Co.,  Bastrop  62,    |  ] 

Louisiana. 

EARN   $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 

free.  Redikuts,  Loganville  52  Wisconsin. 

FREE  CATALOG:  Imported  Mexican  shoes, 
purses,  accessories;  Handtooled,  unborn  calf, 
alligator,  suede,  genuine  shark  leather.  North- 
ern Import  Company,  Reed  City  35,  Michigan. 
DRESSES  240;  Shoes  390;  Men's  suits  $4.95: 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata- 
log. Transworld,  164-DB  Christopher,  Brook- 
lyn 12,  N.  Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown  Music,   49-NL  West  32,   New  York  1 

SONGWRITERS,  Songs  Published,  recorded. 
Free  Music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur 
Songwriters.  1075  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Massachusetts. 


FENCING 


FENCING  WIRE  repairs  better  with  new. 
low  cost  tools.  Write  Freedom  Products  Com- 
pany. Box  22,  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS  WANTED  for  immediate  pro- 
motion! Patented,  unpatented.  Outright  cash: 
royalties!  Casco.  Dept  7,  Mills  Building,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 


mm 
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Moth  warden 


Predawn  "mating"  flight  of  corn  borer  moths 
leads  NK  scientists  to  borer-resistant  hybrids 


MORE  FROM  EVERY 
ACRE  .  .  .THROUGH 
CREATIVE  SEED 
RESEARCH 


If  you  have  watched  your  corn  say  "uncle" 
in  a  mild  windstorm  or  cursed  broken  stalks 
that  defied  your  picker  at  harvest,  you  prob- 
ably would  be  a  poor  candidate  for  "moth 
warden."  You  would  swat  the  critters  in- 
stead of  pampering  them! 

But,  Northrup  King's  moth  wardens 
have  patiently  studied  the  working  habits 
of  the  corn  borer  for  13  years.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  pitted  borers  against  hun- 
dreds of  corn  varieties  to  find  hybrids  able  to  stand  up  to  the 
borer's  knockout  punch  . . .  and  still  deliver  profitable  yields. 

Year  after  year,  NK  scientists  put  bundles  of  borer- 
infested  cornstalks  into  this  wire  cage  at  NK's  Washington, 
Iowa,  research  farm.  In  late  June  and  early  July,  the  borer 
moths  begin  to  hatch.  Each  morning,  just  before  sunrise,  they 
fly  up  from  the  old  stalks  to  mate.  Before  the  moths  begin  to 
hunt  for  cover  from  the  summer's  hot  sun,  a  Northrup  King 
corn  researcher  gently  "vacuums"  the  moths  into  his  mechani- 
cal "moth  catcher."  Then,  reversing  the  motor,  he  tenderly 
"puffs"  the  moths  into  small  rearing  cages. 

After  about  a  day  and  a  half,  the  female  moths  lay  their 
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egg  masses  on  the  underside  of  their  wax-paper  cage  covers 
(as  they  would  lay  them  on  the  underside  of  a  corn  leaf)'.  The 
eggs  are  gathered  and  deliberately  dropped  into  the  whorls  of 
growing  corn  plants  to  test  each  new  variety's  bred-in  resist- 
ance or  tolerance  to  corn  borer  damage. 

From  this  persistent  research  and  selection  have  come 
such  new,  high-yielding,  borer  resistant  or  tolerant  varieties  as 
KT  618,  KT  620,  KT  628,  KT  632  and  KT  645.  These,  along 
with  other  NK  Hybrids,  have  turned  disaster  into  profits  in 
many  fields  where  the  corn  borer  used  to  be  king. 

Creative  research?  Certainly!  But,  a  lot  of  plain  hard  work, 
too  . . .  day  after  day,  year  after  year.  Each  Northrup  King 
seed  is  a  marvel  of  nature's  and  man's  hard-working  creativity, 
teamed  to  help  you  get  more  from  every  acre. 

Your  NK  dealer,  or  his  seed  salesman,  has  the  detailed 
information  necessary  to  help  you  pick  the  best  NK  hybrid 
for  your  particular  conditions.  Why  not  see  him  right  away? 
He's  a  good  man  to  know. 

NORTHRUP  KING  SEEDS  /  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rochelle,  III.  /  Lima,  Ohio  /  Waterloo,  Iowa/ 
Norfolk,  Neb. 
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FOR  CATTLE  and  SHEEP 


WHAT  TESTS  SHOW:  Tests  on  4,000  sheep  and  4,000 

cattle  show  that  Neoject  110  produced  better  finish  on  animals,  greater  weight 

gains  and  disease  resistance  in  parasitized  sheep  and  cattle.  Parasitologists  say 

that  most  sheep  and  cattle  need  Neoject  110  —  not  a  cure,  but  an  excellent 

supportive  treatment  for  anemia  due  to  blood  sucking  parasites. 

Compared  to  controls,  parasitized  cattle  injected  with  Neoject  110  showed  an 

overage  of  50  lbs.  greater  gain  in  9  weeks,  while  feeder  lambs  injected  with 

Neoject  11.0,  averaged  12  lbs.  greater  gain  than  the  controls. 

The  same  tests  showed  a  significant  difference  in  hemoglobin  levels  at  the  end 

of  nine  weeks  in  both  sheep  and  cattle. 

For  greatest  effect,  use  Neoject,  another  fine  Diamond  product. 

WHEN  TO  USE  NEOJECT  110 

A.  Dietary  Iron  Deficiency 


B. 


Decreased  iron  absorption 

1.  Decreased  gastric  H  CI 
acid  production 

2.  Decreased  bile 
production 

3.  Severe  diarrhea 


C.  Increased  demand  for  iron 

1.  Fast  growing  animals 

2.  Pregnant  animals 

D.  Chronic  hemorrhage 

1.  Internal  and  external  blood  sucking 
parasites 

2.  Chronic  hemorrhage  of  the  gastrointestinal 
tract,  uterus,  or  the  urinary  system. 


Available  from  veterinarians  exclusively 

DIAMOND  LABORATORIES 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

first  in  progress  .  .  .  through  research 


Encroaching  Government  Control 

A  Guest  Editorial:   By  RONALD  REGAN 


A  SERIOUS  THING  happened  to  us 
on  the  way  to  the  theatre  a  few 
years  ago.  Ugly  reality  came  to  Holly- 
wood on  direct  orders  of  the  Kremlin. 
Hard-core  party  organizers  infil- 
trated the  movie  business,  organized 
Communist  fronts,  created  cells,  and 
deceived  many  movie  stars  for  a  time. 

We  won  that  isolated  battle,  but  the 
ideological  struggle  with  Russia  re- 
mains the  No.  1  problem  in  the  world 
today.  Recently  Communist  parties 
of  81  countries  held  a  convention  in 
Moscow  to  reaffirm  their  principle  of 
war  to  the  death.  In  a  20,000-word 
manifesto,  they  called'  on  Commu- 
nists and  non-Communists  alike  to 
work  for  the  destruction  of  their  gov- 
ernments by  subversion  and  treason. 

In  1923,  Lenin  said  they  would  take 
Eastern  Europe,  then  organize  the 
hordes  of  Asia,  and  finally  surround 
the  United  States  "that  last  bastion 
of  capitalism  will  not  have  to  be 
taken.  It  will  fall  into  our  out- 
stretched hands  like  over-ripe  fruit." 

Eastern  Europe  has  been  taken.  The 
hordes  of  Asia  are  being  organized 
around  the  red  colossus  of  China. 
Cuba  is  a  Soviet  beachhead  90  miles 
off  U.  S.  shores,  and  more  than  250,- 
000  Communist  organizers  are  spread 
up  and  down  Latin  America. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the 
camel  of  "encroaching  government 
control"  now  has  more  than  its  nose 
under  the  tent.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  whole  camel  moves 
in;  and  freedom  moves  out. 

Just  two  decades  ago,  U.  S.  farmers 
were  told  that  a  federal  subsidy  does 
not  mean  federal  control.  Now  we 
have  seen  a  rancher,  Evetts  Haley, 
Jr.,  fined  $4,000  for  raising  wheat  on 
his  own  land  and  feeding  it  to  his  own 
cattle. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  his  con- 
viction with  a  single  sentence  ruling 
— "Yes,  an  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  tell  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  what  he  can  grow  on  his 
own  land  for  his  own  use." 

All  of  the  farm  problem  is  con- 
cerned with  the  20%  of  U.  S.  agricul- 
ture coming  under  government  reg- 
ulation and  subsidy.  The  80%  of  our 
agricultural  economy  operating 
under  the  supply  and  demand  of  the 


free  market  is  doing  all  right. 

It  would  seem  that  the  answer  to 
the  farm  mess  would  be  to  free  the 
other  20%  of  agriculture  from  gov- 
ernmental regimentation;  but,  what 
is  being  advocated?  We  are  told  that 
the  only  solution  is  to  bring  the  other 
80%  into  government  programs. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "If  we  let 
Washington  tell  us  when  to  sow  and 
reap,  the  Nation  shall  soon  want  for 
bread." 

Today,  the  federal  government 
owns  and  operates  more  than  19,000 
businesses  covering  47  lines  of  ac- 
tivity from  rum  distilling  to  the  man- 
ufacturing of  surgical  equipment.  The 
estimated  book  value  of  700  govern- 
mental corporations  is  $260  billion — 
operating  tax-free,  dividend-free, 
and  rent-free  in  direct  competition 
with  its  own  citizens.  And  these  gov- 
ernment programs  lose  billions  each 
year  in  their  businesses. 

Once  we  were  told  that  the  income 
tax  would  never  be  greater  than  2% 
— only  from  the  rich.  In  our  lifetime, 
this  law  has  grown  from  31  to  more 
than  440,000  words.  The  progressive 
tax  idea  came  direct  from  Karl  Marx 
who  designed  it  as  the  prime  essen- 
tial of  a  Socialist  state.  At  $16,000  to 
$18,000  income,  a  man  reaches  the 
50  %  tax  rate.  From  50  %  on  up  to  the 
91%  rate,  the  government  can  only 
justify  such  confiscatory  rates  on  the 
basis  of  punitive  taxation.  For  the 
gross  revenue  derived  from  all  tax 
above  the  50%  rate  is  less  than  %  of 
$1  billion. 

There  can  be  only  one  end  to  the 
war  we  are  in.  Wars  end  in  victory  or 
defeat.  One  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  communism  has  said  we  have 
10  years.  Not  10  years  to  make  up  our 
minds,  but  10  years  to  win  or  lose — 
by  1970  the  world  will  be  all  slave  or 
all  free. 

Our  freedom  is  never  more  than  one 
generation  away  from  extinction  — 
we  don't  pass  it  on  to  our  children 
in  the  bloodstream.  It  must  be  fought 
for,  protected,  and  handed  on  for 
them  to  do  the  same,  or  one  day  we 
will  spend  our  sunset  years  telling 
our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren what  it  once  was  like  in  the 
United  States  when  men  were  free. 


Justin  Morrill's  68  Monuments 


A  GRATEFUL  NATION  will  share 
in  the  Centennial  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  in  1962.  Just  99  years  ago 
on  July  2,  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln signed  into  law  the  Land-Grant 
Act  which  was  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justin  Smith  Morrill  offer- 
ing hope  and  opportunity  to  "those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  who  want 
to  climb  up." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  68  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities — 68 
monuments  to  the  foresight  of  Justin 
Morrill — U.  S.  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

He  proposed  to  grant  30,000  acres 
of  land  for  every  Congressman  to 
each  state  and  territory  to  endow  a 
state  university.  After  five  years  of 
concentrated  effort  on  Morrill's  part, 
the  bill  was  signed  into  law  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  $1.25 
per  acre  and  located  within  the  lim- 
its of  each  state  were  to  be  selected 
for  grants.  If  the  state  did  not  have 
the  required  amount  of  land  avail- 
able, then  the  Secretary  of  Interior 


was  to  issue  script  for  western  lands. 
The  script  was  to  be  sold  by  the  state 
or  states  involved  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
the  Act.  Consequently,  17.4  million 
acres  were  given  over  to  "peoples' 
colleges." 

Andrew  D.  White,  for  many  years 
president  of  Cornell  University,  rated 
Morrill's  work  as  follows:  "In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  service  which  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  with  those  of 
Hamilton  in  advocating  the  Constitu- 
tion; of  Jefferson  in  acquiring  Louis- 
iana, and  of  Clay  giving  us  a  truly 
American  policy." 

Today  in  University  Row  stands 
Morrill  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the 
man  who  said:  "Colleges  should  not, 
like  timid  horses,  have  blinders  to 
hinder  them  from  seeing  anything  on 
either  side  of  them  while  men  every- 
where are  reaching  out  in  all  direc- 
tions for  knowledge." 
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Another  partner  for  the  New  Generation  of  Power: 


A  John  Deere  45  Loader 

gives  you  3,000  pounds  of  breakaway  power 

...lifts  2,750  pounds  10  feet  highl 


Instant  power  .  .  .  finger-tip  power  .  .  .  3000  pounds  of 
hydraulic  power  to  tear  loose  a  big  load  of  manure  from  a 
packed  mat  and  lift  it  high  for  swift  maneuvering,  bull's- 
eye  dumping.  That's  the  smooth  lifting  power  put  at  your 
command  by  a  John  Deere  45  Loader. 

Take  a  grandstand  seat.  There's  no  tiring  "rubber- 
necking" or  half-rising  out  of  the  tractor  seat  to  see 
where  you're  going  or  when  to  dump.  Controls  are  lo- 
cated so  conveniently  that  you  don't  have  to  take  your 
eyes  away  from  the  job  to  find  and  use  them. 

Even  the  bucket  "pitches  in."  Seven  long,  tapered, 
spring-steel  tines  penetrate  manure  easily.  Slightly  angled, 
shear  sides  slice  through  straw  to  help  you  bring  up  a 
full  load  every  time. 

A  John  Deere  45  Loader  will  bring  more  power  to  you. 
Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  complete  information. 


JOHN  DEERE 
3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

JOHN  DEERE  design,  dependability,  and 
dealers  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


Top:  A  John  Deere  45  Loader  puts,  at 
your  finger  tips,  the  extra  surge  of 
power  needed  to  tear  loose  a  full  load 
of  packed  manure  on  every  try. 


Above:  Up,  up,  up  goes  a  big  load! 
Held  steady  at  10  feet  by  powerful  hy- 
draulic "muscles"  while  you  maneuver 
into  position  for  dumping. 
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...a  pEC#aL  itiEssaGe  to 

LivE  stock  fArMErs... 


About  15  per  cent  of  all  live  stock  marketed  in  the 
United  States  is  handled  by  cooperatives  —  half  of  this 
volume  moves  through  the  22  Producers  Marketing  Assns. 
whose  addresses  are  listed  below. 

This  is  a  vital  pace-setting  15  per  cent,  however,  and 
a  volume  large  enough  to  insure  bargaining  strength.  But 
it  could  and  should  be  more.  Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  illog- 
ical to  market  15  animals  through  your  own  cooperative 
and  consign  85  animals  to  a  marketing  organization  which 
you  do  not  own? 

In  doing  this,  you're  taking  the  long  end  of  the  odds 
by  betting  6  to  1  against  yourself.  Because  every  animal 
marketed  "pays  its  way"  by  supporting  the  marketing  ma- 
chinery which  handles  it. 

When  you  own  this  marketing  machinery  —  as  is  the 


case  with  all  Producers  Marketing  Assns.  —  then  you're 
playing  Russian  Roulette  with  your  own  profits  by  not  using 
Producers  to  handle  ALL  of  your  live  stock  sales. 

Producers  top-notch,  experienced  salesmen  market  an 
average  $3.1  million  worth  of  live  stock  each  day.  Why  not 
add  the  85  animals  you've  been  marketing  elsewhere  to  this 
volume? 

And  .  .  .  once  your  live  stock  has  been  marketed,  you 
can  obtain  sufficient  credit  through  one  of  the  six  Producers 
Live  Stock  Credit  Corporations  to  re-fill  your  feedlots  or 
re- stock  your  herds  and  flocks. 

These  Producers  Credit  Corporations  loaned  in  excess 
of  $111  million  to  live  stock  producers  last  year  on  their 
various  live  stock  enterprises.  Write  either  the  Marketing 
or  Credit  agency  nearest  you  for  further  details. 


PRODUCERS   MARKETING  AGENCIES 


•  Producers  Co-operative  Commission  Assn., 
P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr.,  1139  William  St., 
Buffalo  6,  New  York. 

•  Chicago  Producers  Commission  Assn.,  Gray 
O.  Daly,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago 9,  Illinois. 

•  Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Producers  Assn., 
J.  R.  Kimber,  Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 

•  Michigan  Live  Stock  Exchange,  R.  H. 
Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix  Ave.,  Detroit  9, 
Michigan. 

•  Evansville  Producers  Commission,  Assn., 
M.  F.  Rushton,  Mgr.,  Stock  Yards,  Evans- 
ville 7,  Indiana. 

•  Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  Roy 
Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Fort  Worth  6,  Texas. 

•  Producers  Marketing  Assn.,  Inc.,  W.  R. 
Cummins,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Indianapolis  21,  Indiana. 

•  Producers  and  Texas  Livestock  Market- 
ing Assn.,  Edward  Gibson,  Mgr.,  Live- 
stock Exchange  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


O  Producers  Livestock  Marketing  Assn., 
James  V.  Casey,  Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stock 
Yards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 

•  Equity  Co-operative  Livestock  Sales  Assn., 
C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stock  Yards  Box  2048, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 

•  Tennessee  Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.,  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 


•  National  Live  Stock  Credit  Corp.,  Harley 
Custer,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Oklahoma   City   8,  Oklahoma. 

•  Producers  Livestock  Credit  Corp.,  J.  A. 
Lamb,  Mgr.,  307  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Denver  16,  Colorado. 

•  Producers  Live  Stock  Credit  Corp.,  Gerald 
T.  Snider,  Mgr.,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


•  Producers  Live  Stock  Marketing  Assn., 
A.  C.  Baker,  Mgr.,  Omaha  Stockyards, 
Omaha  7,  Nebr. 

•  Producers  Live  Stock  Marketing  Assn., 
H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  Illinois. 

•  Oklahoma  Livestock  Marketing  Assn., 
Harley  Custer,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City  8,  Okla. 


•  National  Finance  Credit  Corporation  of 
Texas,  J.  W.  Mitchell,  Mgr.,  2301  Ellis 
Ave.,  Fort  Worth  6,  Texas. 

•  Producers  Livestock  Loan  Company, 
George  M.  Smith,  Mgr.,  301  Deseret  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City   1,  Utah. 

•  Tri-State  Livestock  Credit  Corporation, 
J.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Mgr.,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  California. 


•  Peoria  Producers  Commission  Assn.,  D.  W. 
Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Peoria,  Illinois. 

•  Producers  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  La 
Rue  Sauers,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  S.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

•  Producers  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  J.  I. 
Jacob,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North 
Salt   Lake,  Utah. 

•  Producers  Commission  Assn.,  Dave  Mitchell, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux 
City  6,  Iowa. 

•  Producers  Live  Stock  Commission  Co., 
J.  H.  Powell,  Mgr.,  Stock  Yards,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

•  Valley  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  L.  W. 
Feldmiller,  Mgr.,  P.O.  Box  227,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Stockton,  Calif. 

•  California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Assn., 
H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Box  1348,  Visalia, 
California. 

•  Mississippi  Livestock  Producers  Assn.,  H.  R. 
Massey,  Mgr.,  P.  O.  Box  4797,  Fondren 
Station,  Jackson  6,  Miss. 
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•  1962  Lamb  Prices  to  be  Higher  •  Red  Carpet  Treatment  for  Bulls 

•  Predict  Big  Wheat  Pasture  Year  •  Kentucky  Live  Stock  Marketing 


Birth  to  market  on  Mintrates . . . 

cash  outlay  per  hog:  $5.82 


Here's  honest-to-goodness 
low-cost  hog  feeding: 

Spend  just  $5.82  or  less  out- 
of-pocket  cash  to  take  a  pig 
from  birth  to  market. 

It's  being  done  regularly 
with  MoorMan's  Mintrates* 
and  home-grown  grains. 

Thousands  of  hog  raisers 
find  Mintrates  cost  less  be- 
cause they  go  farther. 

Produce  a  market  hog  on 
9  bushels  of  corn 

Mintrates  are  super-concentrates 
of  top-quality  proteins,  vitamins, 
minerals  and  antibiotics.  They  make 
low-cost  pork  fast  by  helping  pigs 

Minerals  boost 

For  half-a-cent  per  head  daily,  you 
can  give  cattle  all  the  minerals  they 
need  to  boost  beef  production  and  to 
develop  strong,  sturdy  calves. 

That  small  investment  in  Moor- 
Man's  Minerals  will  build  better 
beef  profits  and  better  performance 
from  cows. 

Simple  mineral  not  enough 

Salt  and  a  slight  amount  of  trace 
minerals  can't  supply  the  one  correct 
mineral  balance  for  every  feed  situa- 
tion or  animal  need.  Some  animals 


digest  grain  more  completely. 

When  MoorMan's  starter,  grow- 
er and  finisher  are  fed  in  recom- 
mended amounts,  they'll  take  a  hog 
to  225  pounds  on  9  bushels  of  corn 
or  500  pounds  of  milo. 

Mintrates  make 

your  grain  worth  more 

Even  with  grain  figured  at  aver- 
age 1961  support  prices,  total  feed 
cost  on  a  MoorMan  Program  runs 
only  $15.50  to  $16.50  per  hog. 

To  those  figures,  of  course,  should 
be  added  the  cost  of  sow's  feed  and 
value  of  her  milk — about  $3  per 
pig  in  a  9-pig  litter. 

Figure  it  this  way:  With  hogs 
selling  at  16  cents,  a  MoorMan  Pro- 
gram grosses  $3.02  per  bushel  of 
corn  or  $5.44  per  cwt.  of  milo. 


need  more  than  others  .  .  .  rough- 
age, forage  and  even  grain  conditions 
vary  too  much.  Extra  minerals  are 
good  insurance  against  mineral  de- 
ficiencies that  arise  from  differences 
in  feed  or  in  animals.  MoorMan's  sup- 
plies them. 

Different  kinds  to  fit  need 

MoorMan's  makes  a  complete  and 
balanced  mineral  feed  to  fit  every 
need  .  .  .  both  for  Midwest  condi- 
tions and  for  the  range  areas  of  the 
West.  Every   dollar  you  invest  in 


If  hogs  sell  at  17  cents,  you  get 
$3.27  for  corn,  $5.89  for  milo. 

With  18-cent  hogs,  you  gross 
$3.52  per  bushel  for  corn,  $6.34 
per  cwt.  for  milo. 

That's  why  Mintrates  are  your 
best  buy.  Other  supplements  or  con- 
centrates may  cost  less  per  ton,  but 
you  need  more  tons.  So  out-of- 
pocket  cost  is  higher. 

Ask  your  MoorMan  Man  about 
Mintrates  .  .  .  the  really  low-cost 
way  to  produce  pork. 

MoorJfatis 

Since  1885 

Good  Results  Through  Research  and  Service 

MOORMAN  MFG.  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

*Trademork  Reg,  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


MoorMan's  Minerals  will  return  two 
in  extra  beef,  better-doing  mothers, 
bigger  stronger  calf  crops. 

A  little  mineral  goes  far 

So  little  does  so  much  for  your 
stock.  You'll  need  only  about  3 
pounds  per  head  monthly  for  mature 
cattle  .  .  .  Wi  to  2  pounds  for  calves 
and  light  cattle. 

Even  if  you're  feeding  protein,  feed 
minerals,  too.  Cattle  need  both  to 
make  beef  from  grain  and  forage, 
profitably.  Cows  need  both  to  stay  in 
top  condition. 
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[^OTS  OF  14-YEAR-OLD  girls,  hav- 
ing outgrown  dolls,  like  to  keep  a 
stuffed  teddy  bear  around.  Carol 
Face  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  is  different. 
"Teddy  Bear"  is  the  name  of  her 
sleek  Brangus  which  became  the  first 
Champion  Junior  Beef  Calf  at  the 
9th  annual  Yuma,  Ariz.,  County  Fair. 

In  the  4-H  Club  four  years,  Carol 
has  raised  seven  Brangus  calves  be- 
sides taking  on  Clothing  and  Food 
projects.  She  is  currently  president 
of  her  club. 

Teddy  Bear  ( %  Angus  and  % 
Brahman)  was  dropped  on  the  Bruce 
Church  ranch  near  Yuma.  He  be- 
came a  steer  because  he  weighed  only 
52  pounds  at  birth  and  it  is  the  ranch's 
policy  that  a  calf  must  weigh  60 
pounds  to  remain  a  bull. 

After  bringing  Carol  $1,636  in  the 
show  sale,  Teddy  Bear  was  flown  east 
and  exhibited  in  a  Springfield,  Mass., 
Stop  and  Shop  supermarket.  Stop 
and  Shop  then  presented  him  to  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  which 
was  to  use  him  in  class  work  this  fall 
and  then  sell  him,  using  the  proceeds 
to  establish  an  Animal  Science  schol- 
arship. (Photo  by  James  Hill.) 
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profits  from  roughage  and  grain 
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good/year 


•EXTRA  HAND"  SERVICE  AT  WORK: 


"That  free  Moaner'  kept  8  men  from 
being  held  up  2  to  3  hours" 


says  Ray  Baxter  of  Grand  Island,  Nebraska 


A  TRACTOR  TIRE  BLOWOUT  AT  10:30  A.M.  means  a 
half  day's  holdup  at  many  farms.  But  this  was  corn- 
picking  time,  so  Ray  Baxter  immediately  radio- 
phoned  his  Goodyear  dealer  right  from  the  field. 

SOS  CALLS  LIKE  THIS  GET  TOP  PRIORITY  from  k. 
Lloyd  Egbert,  vice  president  of  G.  I.  Tire  Sales,  Inc., 
in  Grand  Island.  He  always  has  a  service  truck 
ready  with  everything  needed  to  service  custom- 
ers right  where  the  trouble  occurred. 


QUICKLY  INSTALLING  THE  "LOANER"  that's  always  supplied  when  a  tire  can't  be  repaired  on  the  spot,  G.I.  Tire's 
experts  had  Baxter's  tractor  back  on  the  job  just  45  minutes  after  the  blowout.  His  badly  damaged  tire  was  taken 
into  the  shop  for  an  expert  section  repair  without  any  need  to  rush  the  job.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  Moaner,'  the 
8  pickers  working  with  that  tractor  would  have  been  held  up  at  least  2  to  3  hours,"  says  Baxter. 


WHEN  YOUR  TIME  IS  MONEY,  it  will  pay  you,  too,  to  call  for  "Extra 
Hand"  service.  That  not  only  gives  you  expert  help-fast— in  emer- 
gencies, but  it  puts  your  equipment  on  tougher,  more  trouble-free 
Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires. 

So  why  gamble?  Next  time,  solve  any  kind  of  tire  problem  with  a 
call  to  your  Goodyear  dealer!  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department, 
Akron  16,  Ohio. 

Sure-Grip-T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Lots  of  good  things  come  from 


GOODYEAR  "EXTRA  HAND" 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 


1  Check,  change  and  re- 
pair any  type  tire. 

2  Furnish  free  "loaners" 
while  your  tires  are  be- 
ing repaired  or  retreaded. 


3  Liquid-weight  your  trac- 
tor tires  for  maximum 
traction. 

4  Minimize  down  time 
through  expert  help  on 
tire  maintenance. 


5  Take  care  of  your  battery  needs. 


i  things  come  from  rfwPtf?^*^ 

good/year 

MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR    "^TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 

Choose  either  the  popular  3-T Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-in-front  performers 
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Margin  &  Cost  per  Pound  of  Gain  Determine 

Cattle  Feeding  Success 


Return  Per  Head  Above 
Feed  Cost  and  Cost  of  Feeder 


System 


pound  of  gain,  44%;  other  factors, 
27%;  margin,  29%. 

Short-fed  cattle:  Feed  cost  per 
pound  of  gain,  43%;  other  factors, 
17%;  margin,  40%. 

The  margin  plays  a  bigger  role  in 
influencing  returns  from  short-fed 
cattle  than  long-fed  cattle.  Manage- 
ment practices  that  affect  cost  per 
pound  of  gain  are  important  in  both 
classes  of  cattle  accounting  for  the 
nearly  half  of  the  differences  in  re- 
turns among  cattle  feeders. 

In  summary,  two  factors — margin 
and  feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain — 
play  important  roles  in  determining 


rpHE  PROFITS  FROM  cattle-feed- 
ing  operations  vary  from  season 
to  season  and  from  cattle  feeder  to 
cattle  feeder  in  any  given  season. 
Analysis  of  the  causes  of  success  in 
cattle  feeding  must  take  both  view- 
points into  account.  Data  from  the 
experience  of  cooperators  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  Management  Service  in  Illi- 
nois help  to  give  a  picture  of  the  vari- 
ation in  results  from  both  points  of 
view.  Results  from  1,094  separate 
droves  are  summarized  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 

On  the  average  long-fed  steer 
calves  and  yearling  steers  fed  on 
pasture  rank  the  highest  in  terms  of 
returns  per  head  above  feed  cost  and 
cost  of  feeder.  These  comparisons 
assume  that  the  facilities  required 
for  each  system  are  approximately 
the  same,  that  only  one  drove  is  to 
be  fed  in  a  season,  and  that  the  feed 
costs  accurately  reflect  the  on-farm 
availability  of  the  feeds. 

There  is  considerable  season-to- 
season  variation  in  the  results.  On 
the  average,  steer  calves  failed  to 
pay  for  feed  and  original  cost  only 
one  year  out  of  12;  heifer  calves  and 
yearling  steers  on  drylot  three  out  of 
12;  yearling  steers  on  pasture  two 
out  of  12;  and  short-fed  yearling 
steers  and  short-fed  heavy  steers  four 
out  of  12.  For  comparison  the  six 
systems  have  been  combined  into 
"long-fed"  and  "short-fed." 

The  variation  in  returns  per  head 
over  the  12  seasons  can  be  ascribed  in 
large  measure  to  the  year-to-year 
variation  in  the  margin  between  sell- 
ing and  purchase  price  per  pound. 
The  sources  of  variation  look  like 
this: 

Long-fed  cattle:  Feed  cost  per 
pound  of  gain,  27o;  other  factors 
26^;  margin,  72%. 

Short-fed  cattle:  Feed  cost  per 
pound  of  gain,  4%;  other  factors 
*&% ;  margin  81%. 

Year-to-year  changes  in  the  aver- 
age feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain  have 
a  very  small  influence  on  the  fluctu- 
ations in  returns  over  the  years.  The 
"other  factors"  represent  differences 
in  returns  among  seasons  that  cannot 
be  explained  in  terms  of  the  margin 
or  the  feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain. 

Analysis  of  season-to-season  vari- 
ation in  returns  gives  the  impression 
that  the  feeder  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
market — the  margin  is  the  dominant 
influence  in  both  long-fed  and  short- 
fed  cattle.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the 
story;  we  need  also  to  look  at  the 
reasons  for  variation  in  returns 
among  individual  feeders. 

What  lies  behind  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  returns  in  the  same  year  from 
individual  droves  within  a  given 
system?  The  two  factors — margin 
and  feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain — 
used  in  explaining  the  sources  of 
year-to-year  variation  in  average 
returns  are  also  used  in  analyzing 
variation  among  cattle  feeders  in  a 
given  year. 

However,  these  factors  have  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  in  this  instance. 
The  margin  (difference  between  sell- 
ing price  per  pound  and  purchase 
price)  reflects  skills  in  buying  and 
selling  in  a  given  season.  Careful 
study  of  markets  and  judicious  use 
of  outlook  information  contribute  to 
a  favorable  margin.  Feed  cost  per 
pound  of  gain  is  an  index  of  feeding 
efficiency  and  reflects  a  variety  of 
management  practices  including 
those  dealing  directly  with  the 
ration. 

A  separate  analysis  was  performed 
for  each  system  in  each  year,  with 
these  results: 

Long-fed  cattle:   Feed  cost  per 
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Long-fed 



Short 

-fed 

Yearling 

Yearling 

Feeding 

Steer 

Heifer 

steers  on 

steers  on 

Yearling 

Heavy 

season 

calves 

calves 

drylot 

pasture 

steers 

steers 

1948-49 

$37.16(15)* 

$29.56(19) 

$—0.93(11) 

$—11.46(17) 

1949-50 

83.23(33) 

Qfi  9fi t 91  1 

85.33(23) 

68.53(14) 

52.51(12) 

1950-51 

85.12(22) 

O  1  .  ■ '  ■ '  \  1  / 

80.84(17) 

62.22(5) 

65.68(8) 

1951-52 

—10.53(23) 

— 17.93(11  > 

—0.44(7) 

—16.74(26) 

—12.80(3) 

—15.54(9) 

1952-53 

8.18(33) 

—10.28(19) 

—32.45(11) 

0.91(17) 

^i2.20(8) 

—74.36(10) 

1953-54 

43.49(31 ) 

21.62(19) 

35.96(11) 

39.76(20) 

33.8CM  11 ) 

26.53(5) 

1954-55 

20.37(25) 

17.11(15) 

10.23(7) 

7.40(17) 

0.85(11) 

16.93(8) 

1955-56 

45.27(26) 

18.98(14) 

35.86(16) 

62.73(13) 

—1.72(9) 

0.24(7) 

1956-57 

48.51(27) 

37.03(18) 

30.41(19) 

54.90(14) 

39.97(8) 

—1.94(7) 

1957-58 

51.88(35) 

35.54(15) 

42.84(28) 

44.80(10) 

53.50(17) 

49.94(9) 

1958-59 

17.11(24) 

13.42(16) 

22.88(21) 

21.02(8) 

29.99(13) 

25.95(10) 

1959-60 

6.94(16) 

—2.07(13) 

—0.23(26) 

—2.13(5) 

9.17(13) 

16.07(8) 

Average 

36.39 

24.04 

23.40 

34.03 

20.03 

14.80 

♦  Number  of  droves  used  in  calculating  the  average  return  appears  in  parentheses. 

the  success  of  cattle-feeding  opera- 
tion. Their  relative  importance  de- 
pends on  whether  we  look  at  season- 
to-season  fluctuations  in  returns  or 
whether  we  look  at  variation  in  re- 
turns among  producers  in  a  given 


season.  The  latter  point  of  view 
shows  considerable  scope  for  in- 
creased returns  by  adopting  man- 
agement practices  that  reduce  cost 
per  lb.  of  gain. — Earl  R.  Swanson, 
University  of  Illinois. 


DYNAFAC -fed  cattle  show  top 
feed  intake  and  conversion 
...at  a  feed  cost  of  only  *• 


15.9 


lb. 


The  figures  below  were  based  on  the  feeding  of  6697  head  of  cattle 
in  24  feedlots  located  in  widely-separated  areas  of  the  country 


FEED  COST  (per  lb.  gain) 

16.0c 

16.5# 

16.8c 

15.1* 

13.7* 

FEED  CONVERSION  (lb.  feed/lb.  gain) 

9.5 

10.5 

8.5 

8.7 

20.2 

DAILY  GAIN  (lb. /head) 

2.71 

2.83 

3.28 

2.96 

1.84 

DAILY  FEED  INTAKE  (Ib./head) 

25.6 

29.6 

27.9 

25.6 

37.1 

NO.  OF  FEEDLOTS 

3 

9 

2 

7 

3 

NO.  OF  HEAD 

1,223 

2,255 

466 

2,005 

848 

(primary) 

TYPE  OF  RATION 

(secondary) 

Corn 

Alfalfa- 
Molasses 

Com 

Corn 
Silage 

Corn 

Hay 

Corn 

Molasses 

Corn 
Silage 

Com 

The  above  cattle  on  Dynafac  showed 


•  Excellent  herd  health  (extremely  low  mortality,  negli- 
gible veterinary  costs) 

•  Consistently  good  appetites  (above  average  teed  con> 
sumption  for  type  of  ration  day  after  day) 

e  Excellent  feed  conversions 

•  High  daily  gains 

•  Uniform  results  with  both  steers  and  heifers  at  various 
weights  (weigh-in  weights  varied  from  597  to  968  lb.) 


•  Extremely  low  feed  costs 

•  High  net  profit 


•  Good  results  with  both  long-  and  short-term  feeding 

These  results  show  the  kind  of  performance  you,  too,  can 
get  with  Dynafac.  With  Dynafac  in  fattening  rations  to 
help  control  bloat  and  founder,  cattle  go  on  full  feed 
FAST  and,  most  important  of  all,  STAY  ON  FULL  FEED 
throughout  the  finishing  period! 

MERCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION  MERCK 

MERCK  &  CO..  INC.,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY  ^  ^_ 


Figure  for  yourself  how 

SYNOVEX-S 

for  STEERS 


BOOSTS  PROFITS  , 
BOTH  WAYS!  P 


TOPICS 


Each  implanted  steer  gained  86 
lbs.  more  than  unimplanted  steers 
—  an  average  of  7/10  of  a  lb.  extra 
weight  gain  per  day.  And  that's  not 
all.  A  saving  of  3*  per  lb.  was  realized  on  the  total 
gain  of  367  lbs.  over  the  119-day  feeding  period  ...  a  big 
total  savings  of  $11.01.  (See  chart  below.) 

DON'T  BE  SURPRISED  if  you  do  even  better  with  Synovex-S.  Or 
maybe  you  won't  do  as  well.  Breeding,  feed,  health  and  han- 
dling all  make  a  difference.  But  rely  on  this:  Synovex-S  will 
boost  your  profits  and  Synovex-S  contains  only  safe  natural 
hormones.  No  stilbestrol  or  other  synthetics,  no  hormone  resi- 
dues in  meat  after  slaughter,  no  downgrading  of  carcass  quality. 

DON'T  BE  MISLED  by  so-called  "economy"  implants.  Synovex-S 
pays  off  when  it  counts— when  you  sell  your  steers.  Why  not 
prove  it  with  your  next  group  of  feeders  going  through? 


SYN0VEX€ 

S ^  STEERS 
H  ^  HEIFERS 


SYNOVEX-H  for  HEIFERS 

GET  FULL  FIGURES  about  big  extra  weight 
gain  and  big  savings  in  cost  of  gain  with 
Synovex-H  —  the  only  approved  implant 
for  heifers.  Figure  for  yourself  how 
Synovex-H  boosts  profits  both  ways. 


BASIC  DATA,  steers  implanted  with  Synovex-S 
(all  figures  average  per  head) 

Number  of  tests   5,  various  areas  U.S.A. 

Number  of  steers   234 

Days  on  feed   119 

Extra  gain   86  lbs. 

Total  gain    367  lbs. 

Saving/lb.  of  gain   3c 

This  gain  translated  to  current  market: 

Selling  price    25.17* 

(Choice,  Chicago  Market,  average.  4/15-30/61) 


'Sin 


SQUIBB  DIVISION  N  Y. 

SYNOVEX  ®ls  a  Squibb  trademark 


FREE!  SYNOVEX-H  "FIGURE  FOR  YOURSELF" 
SHEET,  PLUS  "QUESTION  &  ANSWER" 
BOOKLET  ABOUT  SYNOVEX-S  and  H.  Write 
SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Department,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Name  . 


Address. 

:ity — 


.Zone  _ 


itote. 


GROSS  FARM  INCOME  amounted  to 
$34.7  billion  in  1960,  reports  USDA. 
Live  stock  and  live  stock  products  ac- 
counted for  $18.9  billion  or  54.6%  of 
the  total;  cash  receipts  from  all  crops 
amounted  to  $15  billion  or  43.4%  of 
the  gross.  Cattle  and  calves,  hogs  and 
sheep  marketed  for  meat  totaled  $10.5 
billion;  dairy  products  $4.7  billion; 
poultry  and  eggs  $3.3  billion. 

California  led  all  states  in  farm  in- 
come with  cash  receipts  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion. Iowa  was  second  with  $2.5  bil- 
lion; Texas  third  with  $2.3  billion.  In 
the  sale  of  meat  animals  Iowa  was 
first  in  volume  followed  in  order  by 
Illinois,  Texas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
California,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Indiana 
and  South  Dakota. 


WHY  DO  MOSQUITOES  bother  some 
people  and  leave  others  alone?  In 
a  USDA  study  of  mosquito  habits, 
one  man  was  placed  in  a  room  with 
man-sized  dummies  and  300  mosqui- 
toes. The  man's  breath  was  drawn' 
outside  the  room  through  a  hose.  The 
mosquitoes  showed  no  preference  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  dummies,  so 
long  as  they  thought  the  man  was  not 
breathing.  When  COL»  was  discharged 
from  a  tank  above  the  man's  head, 
however,  he  attracted  mosquitoes. 

The  pests  were  also  attracted  by  a 
cloth  suit  put  over  the  man's  diving 
suit,  regardless  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  COj.  Researchers  exposed 
the  man's  face,  but  there  was  no  in- 
creased attraction.  But  when  his 
hands  were  uncovered,  the  mosqui- 
toes were  attracted.  One  group  of 
mosquitoes  in  this  study  preferred 
the  body;  another  group  was  at- 
tracted to  face  and  hands.  One  re- 
searcher remarked  that  the  only  way 
a  cool,  moist-skinned,  pale,  motion- 
less man  in  a  white  suit  can  avoid 
mosquitoes  is  to  stop  breathing. 

A  COMPACT  WHEAT  WAFER  the 

size  of  a  cookie  has  been  developed 
by  USDA  as  a  basic  survival  food 
for  people  confined  in  fallout  shelters 
after  nuclear  attack.  These  whole- 
grain  wheat  wafers  pack  a  lot  of  food 
value  into  small  space.  Each  wafer 
furnishes  84  calories.  They  can  be 
eaten  plain  or  with  other  foods  such 
as  milk,  peanut  butter,  bouillon  or 
spaghetti. 

Wheat  wafers  are  quick  and  easy 
to  serve  and  will  keep  for  as  long  as 
five  years  when  properly  packaged. 
In  one  USDA  test  with  100  volun- 
teers, 12  wafers  each  day  supplied 
more  than  half  the  2,000  calories  and 
about  one-third  of  the  protein  re- 
quirements. The  all-wafer  diet 
brought  few  complaints  from  the  vol- 
unteers who  said  they  were  "de- 


licious." An  abundant  supply  of  grain 
makes  it  practical  for  stockpiling  of 
this  particular  food  item.  Scientists 
are  seeking  additional  ways  to  add 
variety  to  the  basic  wheat  wafer  sur- 
vival diet. 

WATCH  OUT  FOR  LIGHTNING! 

The  terrific  power  packed  into  a 
bolt  of  lightning  is  worth  about  250, 
but  this  two-bits  worth  of  electricity 
can  kill  or  severely  burn  man  or  live 
stock.  Lightning  tends  to  strike  the 
highest  objects  in  the  area  where  the 
build-up  of  static  charge  takes  place. 

If  you  are  caught  outdoors  in  a  bad 
thunderstorm  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
lie  down — in  a  ditch  or  low  place  if 
possible.  The  most  dangerous  places 
to  be  in  a  thunderstorm  are:  In  a  boat 
on  open  water,  under  a  lone  tree,  in 
the  water  swimming,  on  a  hill,  near 
a  wire  fence  or  clothesline,  near  over- 
head wires  or  towers,  on  the  golf 
course,  riding  a  bike,  tractor,  horse, 
or  farm  machinery. 

The  safest  places  to  be  when  light- 
ning strikes  are  in  buildings  pro- 
tected by  lightning  rods,  in  a  steel 
frame  building,  or  in  a  car.  If  these 
shelters  are  not  at  hand,  find  shelter 
in  a  ravine,  ditch,  or  cave  under  a 
cliff.  If  indoors  in  unprotected  build- 
ings, keep  away  from  open  windows, 
doorways,  fireplaces,  or  metal  ob- 
jects such  as  the  kitchen  sink  or  TV. 


THE  FARM  OF  THE  FUTURE  will  i 
average  345  acres  in  size  with  a  [ 
gross  farm  income  of  $13,000  (45%  i 
above  the  present  average)  predicts  h 
Merritt  D.  Hill,  vice  president  of  Ford  I 
Motor  Company's  Farm  Equipment  II 
Division.  Hill  expects  farmers  to  ob-  J 
tain  these  goals  by  1970 — just  nine  I 
years  away.  He  also  expects  a  fur-  I 
ther  20%  decrease  in  the  number  of  I 
farms  by  1970  with  these  fewer  farms  I 
sharing  a  gross  farm  income  of  $44.3  | 
billion.  He  expects  domestic  con-  w 
sumption  of  farm  products  to  in-  1 
crease  11%  by  1965  and  farm  exports  I 
to  increase  20%  during  this  period. 

DRY  AIR  CLEANERS— now  in  use  I 

on  autos  and  crawler-type  tractors  I 
• — are  being  tested  for  use  on  farm  1 
tractors.  If  a  successful  design  is  de-  § 
veloped  the  result  will  be  more  power  I 
for  your  tractor.  (Conventional  oil-  I 
bath  cleaners  become  clogged  and  I 
tractors  lose  zip).  Auto-type  dry  air  I 
cleaners  are  not  rugged  enough  for  1 
farm  tractors  and  the  heavy-duty  t 
type  used  on  crawler  tractors  are  too  8 
large  and  costly  for  normal  farm  use.  I 
The  University  of  Illinois  is  working  I 
with  air  cleaner  manufacturers  to  de-  1 
velop  the  dry-type  cleaner. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3   YEARS   FOR   $1    OR   6   YEARS   FOR  $2. 


.J  6 
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Sqjjibb 

A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


r 


It  works  like  a  truck, 
it  drives  like  a  car! 
That's  the 


You're  looking  at  the  first  pleasing  combination  of  a  light- 
duty  truck  and  a  passenger  car.  The  toughness  and  stamina  of 
one,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  other. 

From  the  work  viewpoint,  this  peppy  new  Scout  by  Interna- 
tional is  built  for  punishment  — taking  you  and  whatever  you  have 
to  move  there  and  back  with  ease.  The  5-ft.  pickup  box  has  34  y2  cu. 
ft.  of  space  for  cargo.  And  if  you're  facing  rough  roads  or  going  off 
highway,  the  Scout  is  ready:  box  section  frame  absorbs  stresses  and 
strains  to  protect  the  body;  muffler,  gas  tank  and  steering  are  all 
safely  above  the  frame. 

What  about  driving  and  riding  ease?  Three  sit  comfortably  in 
the  front  on  a  full-width  adjustable  seat.  Heater  and  defroster 
(optional)  for  the  cold  — dual  wipers  when  it  rains.  Doors,  windows, 
floor  and  top  are  all  weather-sealed  to  close  out  water,  dirt  and  drafts. 
Or  take  off  the  top  in  a  few  minutes  to  drive  a  convertible . . .  remove 
doors  and  windows,  fold  down  windshield  and  you  have  a  "runabout." 


-for  only  *1950.29 

The  Scout  options  make  it  even  more  useful.  There's  the  regular 
steel  cab  top  or  full-length  Travel  -Top  . . .  soft  vinyl-coated  Sport- 
Top  for  cab  or  full-length  cover.  The  all-wheel-drive  model  takes  you 
across  streambeds  and  up  mountain  trails.  And  to  make  the  Scout 
a  real  workhorse,  add  winch,  snowplow,  pusher  bumper,  11-gal.  aux- 
iliary fuel  tank. 

Try  out  this  one  vehicle  that's  designed  for  every  day  in  the  week. 
A  compact  13-ft.  overall,  the  Scout  is  only  67  inches  high,  68  inches 
wide.  Its  Comanche  engine  gives  you  93  hp.,  from  a  "slant-four" 
that's  a  miser  with  regular  gasoline.  Get  the  full  story  at  your  nearby 
International  Scout  Dealer  or  Branch.  International  Harvester 
Company,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

* Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price  of  Scout  rear-wheel-drive  model, 
including  both  steel  cab  top  and  full-length  Travel-Top  and  directional 
signals,  but  excluding  state  and  local  taxes  where  applicable  and  destina- 
tion charges. 


The  <Sceu£,  by  INTERNATIONAL 
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USE  NEW  FIRESTONE  TIRES  FREE 


and  end  tractor  tire  downtime! 

With  Firestone's  FREE  NEW  TRACTOR  TIRE  LOANER 
SERVICE  you  simply  don't  lose  valuable  field  time  with  tire  troubles. 
Nor  do  you  have  to  put  up  with  fuel-eating  wheel  slippage  due  to  worn 
tires  waiting  for  a  slack  work  period  to  get  tires  in  for  retreads. 

Just  call  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and,  regardless  of  the  brand 
of  tire  you  are  now  using,  Firestone  will  put  on  a  new  (that's  right, 
NEW)  pair  of  Firestone  rear  tractor  tires,  right  in  the  field  if  necessary, 
to  keep  your  tractor  working  while  Firestone  repairs  or  retreads  your 
old  tires.  You  can  use  FREE  the  only  tractor  tires  built  with  exclusive, 
long  wearing  Firestone  Rubber-XF,  Shock-Fortified  cord  bodies  and 
Flex-Fortified  sidewalls.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

FiRST  IN  FARM  TIRE  NEEDS 


FARMER  APPROVED 

EVERYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


.1 


Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  <£  Rubier  Company 


Don  L.  Gooch  (left),  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  says: 
"//  /  ever  have  tire  trouble  when  we're  hurrying  to 
get  field  work  done  I  call  Ted  Wille,  my  Firestone 
Dealer  in  Guthrie.  He  gets  me  going  again  on  new 
tractor  tire  'loaners.'  You  can't  beat  that  for  farm 
tire  service!" 
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Lagoon  Saves  Labor, 

Cuts  Equipment  Cost 


|  AGOONS  FOR  DISPOSAL  of  hog 
*^  manure  are  becoming  common 
where  hogs  are  being  finished  on  con- 
crete. Although  used  for  city  and 
factory  sewage  for  years,  lagoons 
have  had  only  limited  trial  for  ma- 
nure disposal.  The  University  of  Illi- 
nois, for  example,  is  testing  three 
lagoons  of  20,  40,  and  60  square  feet, 
but  it  will  be  1962  or  1963  before  re- 
searchers know  how  many  square 
feet  of  water  surface  to  provide  for 
each  hog — or  how  lagoons  work  out 
in  the  long  run. 

Farmers  who  have  lagoons,  how- 
ever, like  them.  They  report  only 
slight  odors  on  hot  summer  days  and 
no  fly  problems.  The  lagoon  does 
away  with  storage  tanks,  pumping 
and  spreading  equipment,  and  the 
labor  that  goes  with  manure  han- 
dling. 

Don  Johnson,  DeKalb,  Ind.,  recent- 
ly re-designed  his  hog  system  around 
a  lagoon  and  says:  "Hog  manure  used 
to  be  valuable,  but  with  the  high  cost 
of  labor  and  equipment  it  isn't  worth 
the  trouble  now.  It's  just  as  practical 
for  me  to  use  commercial  fertilizer 
and  other  sources  of  nitrogen  and 
lime." 

The  34-year-old  Hoosier  designed 
and  built  a  105  x  22-ft.  combination 
farrowing  and  finishing  house  and  an 
adjoining  105  x  43-ft.  concrete  slab 
which  features  a  center  gutter  empty- 
ing into  the  60  ft.  square,  5  ft.  deep 
lagoon.  An  adequate  water  supply  is 
a  key  part  of  any  efficient  lagoon  sys- 
tem and  this  Johnson  has  in  a  nearby 
well.  Washing  manure  off  the  finish- 
ing floor  not  only  is  easier  than 
scooping  it,  but  the  more  the  manure 
is  diluted  the  better  it  is  stabilized  by 
bacterial  action  in  the  lagoon. 

Under  this  setup  Johnson  farrows 
15  sows  every  three  months,  feeding 
out  around  400  hogs  a  year  in  from 
150  to  170  days  finishing  time. 

If  you  are  considering  installing  a 
lagoon,  here  are  some  things  to  con- 
sider: 

•  Build  it  big  enough  to  allow  for 
later  expansion. 

•  Make  the  bottom  as  level  as  pos- 
sible. Avoid  gravel  or  limestone 
areas.  In  porous  soils,  artificial  seal- 
ing of  the  bottom  may  be  necessary. 

•  Build  embankments  and  dikes  of 
impervious  soil,  well  compacted,  ac- 
cording to  standard  practice  for  pond 
construction.  Build  embankments 
with  side  slopes  of  three  horizontal 
to  one  vertical.  Make  the  top  of  the 
embankment  8  ft.  wide  to  permit  easy 
maintenance. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  De 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 
Heifers,  choice 
Heifers,  good 
Cow,  commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows  (330-400) 
Lambs,  choice 
Lambs,  good 
Feeder  lambs 
Corn.  No.  2.  yellow 
Wheat.  No.  2.  hard 
Oats.   No.   2,  white 
Cottonseed  meal.  41  r'c 
Soybean  meal,  44'; 
Linseed  meal.  34'. 
Tankage  60'; 
Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

Weekly  Dressed 


Sept. 
1961 

S25.18 
23  80 
23  38 
22  85 

ilT  92 
19.50 


Month 
Ago 

$22  98 
22.25 
21  95 
23  32 

lT'82 
18.95 


nver) 
Year 
Ago 

$25.96 
24.37 
22  56 
23.28 


(Weekly  average 
Beef 

Prime  700/800 r 
Choice    600/700  = 
Good 

Veal,  choice 
Lamb 

Prime   45/55  r 

Choice  45/55  = 
Pork 

Loins  8/12i 

Butts   4/8  = 

Hams,  smk    12/16  = 

Picnics,  smk  4/8* 
Lard  1=  cartons 


18  66 

16  15 

17  95 
16.20 
14  55 

1.12 
1.95 
.63 
71  90 
69  00 
60  60 
95  00 
16  6 
Meat 


23  00 
18.68 

15  48 
17  50 

16  25 
13  25 

1.15 
1.97 
.70 
71  90 
73  00 
61.10 
97  50 
15  9 
Prices 


14.75 
18.62 
24.50 
22.96 
16.60 
14.87 
19.35 
17.35 
16  14 
1.20 
1.98 
.67 
67  50 
57.40 
58.00 
70.00 
13.8 


dollars    per    10O  pounds) 


39  88 
38.75 
51.00 

39  62 
39.62 

44.75 
34.10 
47.00 
36.00 
14.75 


36  00 
37.50 
48  00 

40  00 
40  00 

47  50 
34  50 
45.25 
34.75 
14.25 


41.87 
40.56 
48.50 

43  50 
43.50 

46.68 
35.45 
48.50 
33.00 
15.75 


•  Build  the  lagoon  at  least  6  ft. 
deep  to  allow  some  freeboard  above 
the  water  line.  The  minimum  liquid 
depth  should  be  3  ft.,  and  the  maxi- 
mum liquid  depth  should  be  5  ft. 

•  Divert  storm  water  and  surface 
runoff  away  from  the  lagoon.  Surface 
water  may  be  temporarily  diverted 
into  the  lagoon  to  provide  initial  fill- 
ing and  to  keep  the  water  level  above 
the  3-ft.  minimum. 

•  Seed  the  embankments  above 
the  water  level,  put  a  fence  around 
the  lagoon,  and  post  a  sign  indicating 
the  contents  of  the  lagoon. — Simon  M. 
Schwartz. 


Don  Johnson  of  DeKalb,  Ind.,  keeps  260  hogs 
on  this  105  x  48-ft.  concrete  slab.  He  uses  water 
under  pressure  to  wash  manure  into  gutter, 
where  it  drains  into  lagoon  beyond  gate. 
Johnson  says  the  loss  in  value  of  hog  manure 
is  offset  by  lagoon's  labor-equipment  savings. 


0NS  WHY 


Stimplants  work  better 
on  range  or  in  feedlot 


\  More  gains  than  oral  stilbestrol. 

Both  kinds  of  stilbestrol  increase  gains  but  im- 
plants average  out  better.  In  136  experiment 
station  studies,  36  mg.  implants  increased  gains 
more  than  oral  stilbestrol. 

2  Less  cost  for  implant  stilbestrol. 

Implant  stilbestrol  costs  13  to  40^  per  head  com- 
pared with  60jf  for  oral  stilbestrol.  And  implant- 
ing takes  less  than  a  minute,  which  is  under  a 
nickel  per  head  for  labor  costs. 

3  More  return  per  dollar  spent. 

Implant  stilbestrol  returned  more  for  every  $1 
spent  than  on  $1  spent  for  oral  stilbestrol. 


4  You  use  far  less  stilbestrol. 

3  Stimplants  (36  mg.)  are  enough  for  up  to  150 
days  in  steers  over  500  lbs.  in  feedlot  compared 
with  1500  mg.  of  oral  stilbestrol  per  head  during 
the  same  period. 

5  No  feed  mixing  or  handling  problems. 

No  special  clothing  needed,  no  special  equip- 
ment or  feed-mixing  precautions. 

Q  Implant  once  and  that's  all. 

Give  steers  Stimplants  when  they  come  into  the 
feedlot  and  you've  given  them  all  the  stilbestrol 
they  need  for  the  entire  feeding  period.  The  same 
with  animals  on  range  .  .  .  they  get  stilbestrol 
benefits  even  if  they're  getting  no  supplemental 
feeding. 

7  No  risk  of  other  animals  getting  stilbestrol. 

Only  the  animals  you  want  to  have  stilbestrol 
get  it — for  sure. 

Stimplants  are  the  controlled  dosage  implants. 
In  feedlot  use  three  Stimplants  for  steers  over 
500  lbs.  Get  them  for  the  next  batch  of  steers. 
Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being® 
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STIMPLANTS 

BRAND  OF  DIETHYLSTILBESTROL 


Expect  $2  Higher 
1962  Lamb  Prices 


Steady  to  higher, 
$25  average  on 
Choice  steers  at 


Ch 


Slaughter  cattle  market  expected  to  hold  firm 
throughout  the  fall.    Last  quarter  hog 
slaughter  will  be  higher,  prices  will  drop. 


By  Robert  C.  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


INVENTORY  NUMBERS  ARE  ex- 
pected to  be  down  again  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962,  for  sheep  and  lambs. 
From  a  high  of  33.2  million  head  on 
January  1,  1960,  the  number  fell  to 
32.9  million  last  year.  Next  Janu- 
ary 1,  the  number  is  expected  to  be 
around  32.3  million  head. 

Marketing  600,000  sheep  and  lambs 
out  of  inventory  in  addition  to  reg- 
ular culling  and  the  1961  crop  of 
lambs  helped  to  drive  prices  this  year 
down  to  low,  unprofitable  levels. 
Prices  fell  to  their  lowest  levels  since 
the  mid-40's. 

The  1961  lamb  crop  was  only  1% 
larger  than  the  1960  crop.  At  the  start 
of  this  year,  there  were  2%  fewer 
lambs  on  feed.  What  happened  to 
cause  sheep  and  lamb  prices  to  drop 
so  much? 

Lower  slaughter  lamb  prices  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  encouraged 
feeders  to  hold  old  crop  lambs  to 
heavier  market  weights.  Ewe  lambs, 
counted  as  stock  sheep  in  the  January 
1,  1961,  inventory,  were  actually  sent 
to  market,  thereby  increasing  the 
number  slaughtered  over  what  was 
expected.  Early,  heavy  marketings 
from  Texas  of  yearling  lambs  helped 
press  market  prices  down.  Sheep  and 
lamb  pelts  were  nearly  50%  lower  in 
price  in  early  1961  compared  to  1960. 
Beef  feeders  held  back  fed  cattle  be- 
cause of  lower  prices.  Heavier,  fatter 
cattle  depressed  the  slaughter  mar- 
ket and  lamb  and  beef  have  long 
tended  to  move  together  price-wise. 
Larger  supplies  of  poultry  meats  had 
a  depressing  effect  on  all  red  meats. 

The  low  lamb  prices  of  early  1961 
are  history.  What  is  expected  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  and  in  1962? 

Brave  Men  May  Make  Money 

Lamb  prices  are  expected  to  fall 
only  slightly  before  year's  end. 
Usually,  lamb  prices  decline  around 
$3  per  cwt.  between  September  and 
late  November.  Last  year,  the  decline 
was  almost  $4  in  this  period.  Since 
prices  have  been  running  much  lower 
in  1961,  the  usual  seasonal  price  drop 
is  not  expected  this  fall. 

Next  year,  prices  are  expected  to 
average  at  least  $2  per  cwt.  above 
1961.  It  seems  very  improbable  that 
all  of  the  adverse  factors  in  the  sheep 
and  lamb  industry  can  combine  in 
1962  to  again  cause  prices  to  be  so 
low. 

Lamb  feeders  will  probably  be  very 
wary  of  heavy  market  weights  for 
fed  lambs  this  next  year.  Pelt  prices 
are  expected  to  rise  from  the  1961 
levels.  The  liquidation  of  ewe  lambs 
probably  means  a  smaller  lamb  crop 
in  1962. 

Brave  men  will  probably  make 
money  feeding  lambs  this  next  win- 
ter. (Many  good  sheep  men — quite  a 
few  who  used  to  be  brave — have  left 
the  business.)  In  early  September, 
feeder  lamb  prices  were  ranging  be- 
tween $12  and  $15  in  the  mid-West. 
There  has  been  little  demand  for 
feeder  lambs  so  far  this  summer.  The 
losses  from  the  past  season  are  still 
too  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many 
lamb  feeders.  So,  prices  have  been 
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extremely  low  for  feeder  lambs. 

A  more  regular  seasonal  price 
movement  is  expected  for  lambs  in 
1962.  From  a  fall  low  of  around  $17 
per  cwt.  for  Choice  slaughter  lambs 
in  October,  November,  or  December, 
prices  are  expected  to  rise  in  1962  to 
a  May  or  June  peak  of  around  $22  per 
cwt.  After  the  spring  peak,  prices  are 
expected  to  taper  off  to  the  fall  sea- 
sonal low  of  around  $19. 

Shorn  wool  production  is  expected 
to  be  1%  lower  this  year  compared 
with  1960.  Average  fleece  weights  are 
about  the  same  as  last  year  —  8.5 
pounds  each.  The  smaller  amount  of 
wool  results  from  a  1%  reduction  in 
the  number  of  sheep  shorn  this  year. 

The  Berlin  crisis  may  result  in 
higher  world  wool  prices.  With  more 
servicemen  in  uniform,  the  demand 
for  wool  will  increase.  The  Australian 
wool  prices  were  firm  to  slightly 
higher  in  early  September. 

Feeders  Have  Been  High 

Prices  for  Choice  to  Prime  lambs 
at  Chicago  in  October  are  expected  to 
average  around  $17.50  per  cwt.  This 
price  will  be  500  to  750  per  cwt.  lower 
than  the  August  price.  Not  as  much 
seasonal  price  drop  is  expected  this 
fall  since  prices  have  already  fallen 
sharply  from  last  year. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  moved  up  in 
August,  along  with  the  slaughter 
market.  Late  in  August,  prices  quoted 
at  Kansas  City  on  Good  500  to  800 
pound  yearling  steers  ranged  from 
$22  to  $25.50,  and  on  Good  to  Choice 
steer  calves  from  $24  to  $32.  Choice 
slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  on  the 
same  day  ranged  from  $22  to  $24.75. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  chart  below, 
feeder  prices  have  been  high  relative 
to  the  slaughter  market  this  summer. 
Contracting  prices  for  fall  delivery 
indicate  that  the  trade  expects  feeder 
cattle  prices  to  be  well  maintained  in 
the  fall. 


The  feeder  market  is  somewhat  of 
a  puzzle.  Slaughter  prices  have  been 
below  a  year  ago,  profits  for  most 
cattle  feeders  have  declined,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  corn  production 
will  be  off  and  feed  grain  prices 
somewhat  higher  in  the  coming  year. 
Most  forecasters  are  looking  for 
slaughter  prices  to  average  about  the 
same  in  1962  as  in  1961.  So  the  de- 
mand from  Corn  Belt  feeders  should 
be  less  than  last  year. 

Range  Conditions  Vary  Widely 

Wheat  farmers  are  intercepting 
some  of  these  feeder  cattle  and  calves. 
In  years  when  the  carrying  capacity 
of  wheat  pastures  are  high,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  cattle  (mostly 
calves)  move  onto  and  off  these 
wheat  fields  during  the  late  fall  and 
winter.  (See  article  by  George  Mont- 
gomery in  this  issue.)  This  is  essen- 
tially free  feed  which  would  not  be 
utilized  otherwise.  This  makes  wheat 
farmers  strong  bidders  for  these  cat- 
tle. This  year,  the  prospects  are  very 
good  for  wheat  pastures.  The  cattle 
which  go  onto  wheat  pastures  even- 
tually go  into  feed  lots,  but  the  time 
on  pasture  lengthens  the  total  feeding 
period  and  delays  the  movement  to 
slaughter.  The  new  wheat  program 
will  force  a  reduction  of  10%  in  acre- 
age. Farmers  can  take  out  another 
30%  voluntarily  and  receive  pay- 
ments. In  the  Plains  area,  the  mini- 
mum 10%  diversion  appears  most 
profitable  as  long  as  yield  prospects 
are  good.  A  10%  diversion  would 
have  only  a  small  effect  on  the  de- 
mand for  cattle  to  go  on  wheat.  The 
important  consideration  is  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  acres  planted. 

About  the  same  number  of  cattle 
are  available  at  this  time  for  grazing 
wheat  pastures,  feed-lot  feeding,  or 
for  herd  replacement  as  last  year. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  more 
heifer  calves  are  being  held  for  re- 
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SLAUGHTER  STEER  VS.  FEEDER  STEER  PRICES 


1958 
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THHE  CHART  ABOVE  compares  prices 
on  Choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago 
with  prices  on  Good  to  Choice  steer 
calves  and  yearling  steers  at  Kansas  City. 
Feeder  prices  tend  to  follow  slaughter 
prices,  although  feeders  have  been  priced 
rather  high  relative  to  slaughter  prices 


this  summer.  Based  on  historical  rela- 
tionships, some  decline  in  feeder  prices 
would  be  expected  this  fall.  However,  a 
firm  slaughter  market  and  development 
of  wheat  pastures  would  keep  feeder 
price  declines  small.  At  present,  wheat 
pasture  prospects  look  good. 


placement  than  a  year  ago. 

Range  conditions  vary  widely  from 
the  Southern  and  Central  Plains 
where  the  prospects  are  good  (par- 
ticularly Texas)  to  the  Northern 
Plains  and  inter-mountain  areas 
where  they  are  poor. 

If  feeder  cattle  prices  are  main- 
tained this  fall  at  late-August  levels, 
fewer  cattle  may  move  to  the  Corn 
Belt  than  last  year.  Those  farmers 
who  complied  with  the  feed  grain 
program  are  assured  of  about  $1.20 
for  their  corn  next  summer,  an  alter- 
native which  may  look  pretty  good 
to  a  marginal  cattle  feeder.  Those  who 
didn't  comply  will  be  able  to  sell 
their  corn  at  prices  equal  to  or  a  little 
above  this  past  year. 

Considering  how  slaughter  cattle 
prices,  profits  in  feeding  cattle,  feed 
prices,  and  development  of  wheat 
pastures  have  together  affected 
feeder  cattle  prices  in  the  past,  one 
would  expect  feeder  prices  to  aver- 
age below  last  fall  and  below  August 
levels.  This  year  could  be  an  excep- 
tion, but  it  appears  that  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  speculative  ac- 
tivity has  been  present  in  the  feeder 
market  late  this  summer.  It  is  un- 
likely that  feeder  prices  will  in- 
crease; some  decline  seems  more 
probable  later  this  fall. 

Stable  Fall  Market  Seen 

The  slaughter  market  is  expected 
to  hold  firm  through  the  fall  which 
will  help  keep  feeder  prices  from 
dropping  sharply.  Seldom  do  feeder 
cattle  prices  drop  very  much  without 
a  simultaneous  decline  in  fat  cattle 
prices.  Slaughter  prices  are  not  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  much  between 
October  and  January  as  they  did  last 
year  when  Choice  steers  increased 
from  $25  to  $28.  A  fairly  stable  mar- 
ket through  the  fall  is  a  more  likely 
prospect.  Look  for  prices  on  Choice 
900  to  1,100  pound  steers  at  Chicago 
to  average  about  $25  in  October, 
about  the  same  or  slightly  higher  than 
in  September. 

Hog  prices  held  up  very  well  in 
August  as  medium  weight  barrows 
and  gilts  averaged  $18  to  $19  at  Chi- 
cago. This  is  quite  a  difference  from 
a  year  ago  when  prices  dipped  to  $15 
to  $16  late  in  the  month.  Farmers  ap- 
parently tried  to  avoid  this  period  as 
the  hog  slaughter  rate  in  August  was 
down  slightly  from  a  year  ago.  We 
estimated  some  increase  this  August 
due  to  a  larger  pig  crop  last  winter. 
The  firm  August  hog  market,  how- 
ever, was  not  due  to  reduced  slaugh- 
ter. Pork  production  in  August  ac- 
tually was  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
The  big  difference  was  that  the  cold 
storage  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust were  only  two-thirds  as  large  as 
a  year  ago. 

Hog  slaughter  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1961  will  be  5%  to  8%  above  last  year 
and  will  likely  bring  prices  on  medi- 
um weight  barrows  and  gilts  down  to 
the  $16  level.  Look  for  prices  on  bar- 
rows and  gilts  to  decline  seasonally  in 
October  to  about  $16  to  $17.  In  the 
first  half  of  1962,  butcher  prices  are 
expected  to  average  $16  to  $17. 
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Good  Fall  Grazin 
In  Wheat  Country 

If  the  soil  is  moist  and  the  weather  warm 
until  mid-October,  the  wheat  boys  must  have  cattle. 
It  would  be  unwise  for  drylot  feeders  to  bid  against  them. 


IF  YOU'RE  A  cattle  feeder,  and 
you  haven't  filled  your  lots  yet, 
this  article  is  for  you.  Its  purpose 
is  to  point  out  how  demand  for  cattle 
to  go  on  wheat  can  hike  feeder  prices 
throughout  the  country.  That's  in- 
formation you  don't  pick  up  readily 
from  USDA  economists  or  from  those 
at  your  state  agricultural  college. 

The  southwestern  winter  wheat 
belt  in  your  mind  may  be  just  an- 
other agricultural  area  where  grain 
production  is  outstripping  demand. 
You  may  know,  in  a  vague  way,  that 
it  supplies  a  lot  of  pasture  some  years, 
while  in  others  it  doesn't. 

Here's  why  that  is  so  important  to 
you  and  other  drylot  feeders:  When 
it  produces  lush  fall  growth,  the  big 
5-state  wheat  belt  of  the  southwest 
can  gobble  up  close  to  IV2  million 
cattle  that  otherwise  would  have  to 
find  homes  in  Corn  Belt  feedlots  or 
those  of  other  grain-finishing  areas. 
That's  close  to  the  number  that  feed- 
ers in  8  Corn  Belt  states  put  into 
their  lots  in  October,  the  year's  big- 
gest buying  month. 

Good  wheat  pasture  years,  in  the 
main,  are  made  by  big  rains  that  fall 
in  late  summer  and  early  autumn  to 
soak  the- soil  deep.  Those  rains  have 
been  falling  out  in  the  wheat  coun- 
try. Wichita  and  Dodge  City  each 
had  more  than  9  inches  during  July 
and  the  first  three  weeks  of  August. 
Other  southwestern  Kansas  points 
had  even  more.  In  much  of  western 
Kansas  the  fall  in  July  and  August 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  12-month 
average.  During  the  same  period, 
Amarillo  had  more  than  5  inches. 
Much  of  this  area  is  flat,  and  there 
is  little  runoff. 

Only  Average  Rains  Needed 

So  there  you  are.  Rains  that  are 
average,  or  less  than  average,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  can  make  this 
one  of  the  great  grazing  years  for 
western  Kansas,  northwestern  Okla- 
homa and  the  Texas  panhandle.  These 
three  states  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
country's  wheat  pasture.  Northeast- 
ern New  Mexico  and  Southeastern 
Colorado  belong  in  the  winter  pas- 
ture area,  but  they  didn't  get  the  big 
late  summer  rains  that  other  sections 
received. 

I'm  not  saying  that  abundant  wheat 
pasture  is  a  certainty.  Hot  drying 
weather  in  fall  months  could  pull 
moisture  out  of  the  topsoil  to  inter- 
fere with  quick  rooting  after  the  crop 
is  seeded.  But  the  odds  are  against 
that.  The  subsoil  is  moist,  and  just 
enough  rain  to  join  up  topsoil  and 
subsoil  moisture  is  needed  to  make 
fall  growth  boom.  It  appears  that 
wide  areas  of  the  southwest  can  hard- 
ly miss. 

If  your  lots  aren't  yet  filled  when 
you  read  this,  it  might  be  smart  busi- 
ness to  drive  to  the  nearest  weather 
I  bureau  office  and  ask  them  to  show 
you  the  rainfall  maps  for  each  week 
of  September.  Such  maps  are  pub- 
lished in  "Crops  and  Weather,"  a 
government  publication  that  should 


be  on  file  there.  If  there  have  been 
rains  during  September  that  total  1 
to  2  inches  or  more  from  Amarillo  to 
Wichita,  Dodge  City,  Garden  City  and 
LaJunta,  you  can  tell  yourself  that 
demand  for  cattle  will  be  keen  out 
there. 

If  such  rains  have  fallen,  you'll 
probably  note  that  feeder  cattle 
prices  already  are  showing  an  ad- 
vance, especially  if  you  find  those 
rains  fell  between  September  1  and 
15.  A  general  upturn  in  feeder  prices 
in  September  may  well  mean  that 
wheat  pasture  buyers  are  actively 
contracting  stockers  and  feeders. 
Such  contracting  is  likely  to  be  lim- 
ited so  long  as  there  is  uncertainty. 
Many  who  pasture  wheat  don't  have 
a  place  to  hold  cattle  while  they  wait 
for  the  crop  to  reach  grazing  stage. 
If  there  is  little  or  no  rain  the  first 
half  of  September,  and  feeder  prices 
October  1  are  little  or  no  higher  than 
a  month  earlier,  you  still  may  have 
time  to  lay  in  cattle  before  prices  are 
pushed  up  by  wheat  country  buying, 
which  can  get  hot  any  time  after 
October  10. 

Wheat  Men  Can  Pay  More 

It's  poor  business  to  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  feeders  when  men  in  the 
wheat  country  are  laying  in  cattle. 
No  matter  what  drylot  feeders  may 
be  ready  to  pay,  wheat  men  can  top 
their  bids.  To  have  both  groups  in 
the  market  at  the  same  time  is  what 
the  range  cattle  man  likes.  In  such  a 
case,  the  wheat  man  gets  the  cattle. 
He  can  pay  more  than  the  drylot 
feeder  can  afford. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
make  wheat  country  men  go  on  up 
with  their  bidding.  They  can  put  on 
gains  at  lower  cost  than  the  drylot 
feeder.  That  encourages  speculators 
to  get  into  the  game.  When  good 
grazing  seems  assured,  they  are  like- 
ly to  lease  wheat  before  they  buy 
cattle.  That  may  be  several  weeks 
before  wheat  is  ready.  It  may  be  well 
ahead  of  the  time  cattle  are  due  to 
come  off  grass.  Some  speculative 
contracting  was  under  way  by  August 
20  this  year. 

Once  the  speculator  has  contracted 
wheat,  he's  stuck.  He  has  to  buy  cat- 
tle to  utilize  it.  He  bids  whatever  he 
must  to  get  his  cattle. 

The  farmer  who  buys  stock  to  pas- 
ture his  own  wheat  will  bid  high, 
too,  if  he  is  forced  to  it.  Some  growth 
he  grazes  off  is  volunteer.  The  only 
return  he  can  expect  from  it  must 
come  from  the  beef  it  will  make. 

In  favorable  years — and  this  could 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  them  —  fall 
growth  of  seeded  wheat  is  so  lush  that 
it  must  be  pastured  to  keep  it  from 
jointing.  If  it  does  joint,  a  freeze  will 
kill  it.  Seeding  was  started  this  year 
by  a  few  growers  around  August  20. 
With  moisture  available  at  the  roots, 
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THE  AREA  INSIDE  the  shaded  area 
on  this  map,  approximately  100,000 
square  miles,  includes  the  main  part  of 
the  nation's  winter  wheat  pasture  area. 
That  inside  the  colored  area  usually  pro- 
vides the  most  intensive  winter  grazing 
because  of  the  large  acreage  of  grain, 
more  dependable  rainfall  and  rather  mild 
winters.  North  of  the  color  area  freezing 

warm  sunny  weather  could  make  the 
crop  boom. 

There  have  been  years  when  seed- 
ed wheat  reached  the  danger  stage 
by  October  15.  That  occurred  in  1957. 
I  was  in  the  wheat  country  from  Oc- 
tober 9  to  October  18  that  year,  and 
attended  many  feeder  cattle  auctions. 
Prices  at  times  rose  50  cents  to  $1 
during  the  course  of  a  sale.  Within 
hours  the  news  had  spread  across  the 
range  country.  At  the  next  day's  sale, 
which  might  be  100  miles  away, 
prices  would  start  where  they  left  off 
the  day  before.  The  most  insistent 
bidders  were  men  with  big  wheat. 

Between  sales  that  fall  I  stopped 
at  a  farm  in  Stanton  county,  Kansas, 
where  tall,  deep-green  wheat  com- 
pletely covered  space  between  drill 
rows.  The  owner's  wife  told  me  com- 
petition for  cattle  had  been  so  fierce 
in  the  area  that  her  husband  had 
been  unable  to  get  those  he  needed. 
That  morning  he  had  climbed  into 
his  big  truck  and  headed  for  north- 
western Nebraska. 

"If  he  can't  get  cattle  there,"  she 
told  me,  "he  says  there's  just  one 
thing  left:  That's  return  home  and 
start  mowing  machines.  He  can't  risk 
loss  of  the  grain  crop." 

Fourth  Year  of  Holdback 

Men  who  paid  high  for  cattle  the 
third  quarter  of  1957  came  out  all 
right.  They  bought  stockers  and  feed- 
ers after  liquidation  in  the  previous 
cattle  cycle  had  run  its  course.  Their 
purchases  at  climbing  prices  may 
have  been  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  reversing  the  trend.  A  num- 
ber of  ranchers  who  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  the 
following  winter  told  me  the  rising 
prices  made  them  hold  back  cattle 
they  had  intended  to  sell. 

Evidence  that  rising  prices  ended 
the  urge  for  liquidation  continued  to 
mount.  In  February  1958,  prices  for 
1,200  to  1,500-pound  steers  averaged 
$28.  That  was  $7.25  above  the  aver- 
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weather  may  limit  grazing.  West  of  it 
rainfall  is  less  dependable,  while  south 
of  it  acreage  is  smaller. 

East  of  the  shaded  area,  especially  in 
Kansas  and  northern  Oklahoma,  large 
numbers  of  cattle  graze  wheat.  There 
wheat  fields  are  smaller.  Usually  they 
are  grazed  only  by  the  owner's  live  stock. 


age  for  the  same  month  a  year  earlier. 
During  the  same  period  feeder  prices 
climbed  $5.15. 

This  fall  the  situation  is  different. 
Cattlemen  in  1957  had  been  working 
patiently  for  five  years  to  bring 
about  an  orderly  reduction  in  herds. 
This  autumn  they  are  completing  the 
fourth  year  of  holding  back  cattle 
and  building  up  inventories. 

Plenty  of  Feeders  Available 

So  it  would  appear,  after  four  years 
of  slaughtering  fewer  cattle  than 
were  being  produced,  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  feeders  this  fall  for  ev- 
erybody— drylot  finishers  and  wheat 
country  buyers  alike.  There's  a  big 
inventory  of  steers  and  heifers  that 
have  reached  the  age  at  which  they 
must  continue  to  move  toward 
slaughter  finish. 

But  if  wheat  pasture  prospects  re- 
main favorable,  or  improve  until  Oc- 
tober, the  supply  of  cattle  for  that 
month  may  be  well  below  demand. 
Such  a  condition  is  likely  to  last  only 
so  long  as  stock  is  being  bought  for 
wheat.  The  drylot  feeders  who  can 
sit  out  the  frenzied  buying — if  it  oc- 
curs— are  the  ones  who  are  likely  to 
come  through  the  year  with  best  re- 
turns from  their  feeding  operations. 

There  is  this  to  remember:  If  cattle 
aren't  plentiful  after  wheat  fields  are 
stocked,  they  will  be  when  the  wheat 
grazing  season  ends  next  spring. 
There  are  few  wheat  pasture  cattle 
that  don't  get  a  turn  in  dry  lot  after- 
ward. They  come  off  cereal  grain 
fields  charged  with  an  ample  supply 
of  vitamins  and  trace  minerals.  They 
are  ready  then  to  make  fast,  cheap 
gains  and  put  on  a  lot  of  beef  for  the 
feed  they  eat. 

This  may  be  the  year  to  hold  down 
costs  all  along  the  line.  Best  time  to 
start  may  be  when  the  cattle  are 
bought. 

The  drylot  feeder's  cue  may  be  to 
stay  out  of  the  market  any  time  that 
wheat  country  buyers  are  pushing  up 
the  price.  No  beef  shortage  is  in  sight. 
The  USDA  report  points  out  that 
during  the  last  three  years  the  coun- 
try's population  has  increased  5.1%. 
In  that  time  beef  production  has  in- 
creased nearly  three  times  as  fast. 
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Sure-Sire  Beef  Breeding 


Red  Carpet  Treatment  for  Herd  Bulls 


By  Stewart  11.  Fowler    •    Louisiana  State  University 


THAT'S  A  LOT  OF  BULL!  If 
you're  using  a  good  bull  in 
your  beef  enterprise,  that's  the 
way  you  should  feel  about  him.  In 
fact,  the  right  kind  of  bull  deserves 
"red  carpet"  treatment.  Genetically, 
your  bull  is  half  your  herd,  so  should 
be  handled  in  keeping  with  his  im- 
portance. 

A  set  of  hard  and  fast  rules  can't 
be  laid  down  for  the  care  of  your  herd 
bulls,  because  the  method  of  man- 
aging the  herd  bull  depends  largely 
on  the  breeding  program  followed. 
For  example,  you  may  run  your  bull 
with  his  cows  during  the  breeding 
season,  or  you  may  keep  him  away 
from  the  herd  and  bring  his  cows  to 
him  for  service.  Since  you  are  a  good 
cowman,  you  aren't  doing  like  your 
neighbor  up  the  road  who  runs  his 
bull  with  the  herd  the  year  round. 
(Leaving  bulls  in  the  herd  the  year 
round  gives  no  opportunity  for  them 
to  rest  and  take  on  flesh — and  a  uni- 
form calf  crop  is  impossible.)  What- 
ever your  method,  however,  you  can 
aid  your  bull  in  his  task  of  securing 
a  big,  money-making  calf  crop  next 
season.  For  that  "sure-fire"  way  to 
bigger  cattle  profits,  let's  review 
some  care  and  management  tips. 

First,  do  you  need  a  new  bull?  If 
so,  get  him  on  your  farm  or  ranch 
at  least  several  weeks  before  he's 
scheduled  for  service.  Give  him  time 
to  adjust  to  changes  in  surroundings, 
rations,  and  management.  Adequate 
adjustment  to  his  new  environment 
will  help  make  him  a  more  vigorous 
and  "sure"  breeder  when  he's  put 
into  service.  Early  purchasing  allows 
time  for  a  30-day  quarantine,  during 
which  you  can  observe  and  test  the 
bull  for  contagious  diseases  prior  to 
exposing  your  herd  to  him.  You  can 
also  test  the  bull's  fertility  prior  to 
the  start  of  your  breeding  season. 

Pampered  Bulls  Need  Exercise 

Many  top  cowmen  prefer  purchas- 
ing young  bulls  a  year  before  they 
are  actually  needed  for  service.  Thus, 
the  bulls  can  be  given  the  advantage 
of  liberal  feeding  and  extra  care. 
Furthermore,  in  case  of  a  marked 
change  in  environment,  this  advanced 
planning  gives  time  for  the  bulls  to 
become  acclimated. 

If  you  are  a  range  producer,  re- 


member that  purebred  bulls  raised 
on  cultivated  pasture,  or  under  close 
confinement,  are  not  in  condition  for 
immediate  range  service.  Such  pam- 
pered bulls  need  exercise  to  lose  some 
of  their  surplus  fat  and  to  toughen 
their  muscles.  Thus,  they  need  quite 
a  bit  of  time  to  adjust  to  your  con- 
ditions. 

With  show  or  sale  bulls,  you  may 
have  to  remove  quite  a  few  pounds 
of  extra  fat.  Remember,  if  properly 
done,  this  takes  time.  Don't  starve 
the  bulls  into  "working  condition." 
They  need  adequate  feed  for  top 
breeding  performance.  So,  replace 
fatness  with  fitness  by  regular  ex- 
ercise— not  starvation. 

Give  Bull  Private  Quarters 

Outdoor  exercise  365  days  a  year 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  your 
bull  fertile  and  in  good  breeding 
condition.  However,  as  indicated, 
don't  allow  your  bull  to  run  with 
your  cows  during  the  entire  year.  If 
at  all  possible,  provide  a  separate  en- 
closure for  the  bull. 

For  use  during  the  nonbreeding 
season,  a  well-fenced,  grassy  pasture 
lot  of  about  two  acres — with  sha^e 
and  shelter — is  excellent  for  the  bull. 

The  general  practice  is  to  keep 
purebred  bulls  in  separate  paddocks 
during  the  nonbreeding  season.  How- 
ever, bulls  used  in  commercial  herds 
are  usually  run  together — both  on 
the  range  and  when  separated  from 
the  cows.  If  two  or  more  bulls  are 
kept,  many  cowmen  feel  that  it  is 
desirable  to  run  them  together.  The 
bulls  will  take  more  exercise  than  if 
kept  in  separate  paddocks.  It  may  be 
risky  to  turn  together  old  bulls  that 
are  strangers  to  each  other;  however, 
a  young  bull  may  be  put  with  an 
older  one  with  comparative  safety. 

Whatever  you  do,  however,  don't 
condemn  your  herd  bull  to  solitary 
confinement  in  a  small,  dark  stall. 
Many  good  bulls  have  been  ruined  by 
keeping  them  knee-deep  in  mud  and 
manure  in  a  small  stall  throughout 
most  of  the  year,  with  only  a  brief 
reprieve  during  the  breeding  season. 
That's  a  poor  way  to  treat  such  a 
valuable  investment! 

To  be  successful  breeders,  bulls 
must  be  healthy,  strong,  and  vigor- 
ous. In  general,  fertility  is  likely  to 


be  highest  if  bulls  are  kept  in  me- 
dium flesh  and  can  exercise  at  will. 
Too  much  fat  wastes  feed  and  money, 
but  —  more  important  —  it  can  ruin 
fertility.  Likewise,  bulls  that  are  too 
thin  may  also  have  breeding  diffi- 
culties. The  herd  bull's  feed  should 
be  nourishing  but  not  too  concen- 
trated or  heating. 

During  the  grazing  season,  good 
pasture  will  provide  most  of  your 
bull's  nutritional  needs.  Young  grow- 
ing bulls,  however,  will  usually  need 
some  supplementary  grain  to  keep 
them  in  satisfactory  flesh.  If  a  bull 
is  a  "hard-keeper"  and  requires  large 
amounts  of  grain  to  keep  in  proper 
flesh,  replace  him — he's  probably  sir- 
ing the  same  kind  of  offspring.  Such 
bulls  are  a  poor  risk  to  sire  cattle 
possessing  good  feeding  qualities. 

If  used  on  a  seasonal  basis,  most 
bulls  will  lose  from  200  to  300  pounds 
during  the  breeding  season.  Thus, 
they  must  gain  from  1  to  1 V2  pounds 
per  day  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
to  regain  this  loss.  Usually  the  older 
the  bull  is,  the  more  weight  he  will 
lose  during  the  breeding  season. 

Feed  Bulls  During  Service 

If  scheduled  for  heavy  service,  your 
bull  will  probably  need  a  little  extra 
feed  for  about  30  to  40  days  in  ad- 
vance and  also  during  the  breeding 
season  in  order  to  remain  in  good 
breeding  condition.  For  this  purpose, 
a  few  pounds  of  grain  mixture  and 
possibly  a  little  protein  concentrate, 
such  as  linseed  meal  or  cottonseed 
meal,  is  satisfactory.  One  suitable 
grain  mixture  is:  Corn  or  barley,  two 
parts,  and  bran  and  oats,  one  part 
each  by  weight.  (Many  ranchers  con- 
dition their  bulls  on  good  pasture 
with  the  use  of  about  3  pounds  of 
cottonseed  cake  per  day  for  a  month 
prior  to  the  time  they  are  turned  out 
with  the  cows.)  The  quantity  of  grain 
mixture  to  be  fed  will  be  determined 
by  the  bull's  condition  and  by  the 
quality  of  the  grazing  available.  In 
general,  however,  the  grain  should 
not  exceed  the  proportion  of  1  pound 
to  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight. 

Some  cattlemen  carry  a  few  pounds 
of  feed  daily  to  bulls  during  the 
breeding  season.  This  results  in  a 
longer  use  of  the  bulls  and  in  more 
calves  per  bull.  If  the  bulls  are  on 


Evaluate  Your  Bulls:  Here  are  Good  Points  to  Look  For 


good  pasture,  from  4  to  6  pounds  of 
grain  mixed  with  1  pound  of  protein 
supplement  per  1,000  pounds  of  live 
weight  will  be  adequate.  This  sup- 
plemental feed  can  be  carried  to  the 
bull  by  the  rider  or  caretaker  on  his 
daily  rounds  of  the  pastures.  If  the 
bulls  are  grazing  on  poor  pasture 
during  the  breeding  season,  hay 
should  be  supplied  in  addition  to  the 
allowance  of  grain. 

Give  Plenty  of  Vitamin  A 

During  the  winter,  20  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay — or  its  equivalent  of  other 
hay— and  5  pounds  of  grain  per  1,000 
pounds  of  live  weight  will  be  a  satis- 
factory ration.  However,  a  protein 
concentrate  should  be  added  a  month 
before  the  breeding  season  to  meet 
the  needs  of  conditioning  for  heavy 
service.  To  provide  enough  carotene, 
which  the  bull  can  convert  to  vitamin 
A,  at  least  half  the  roughage  fed  (on 
a  dry  weight  basis)  should  be  good 
legume  hay  or  corn,  sorghum,  or  grass 
silage. 

Sexual  activity  declines  in  bulls 
suffering  from  vitamin  A  deficiency; 
also,  the  sperm  decreases  in  numbers 
and  motility  and  increases  in  number 
of  abnormal  forms.  If  none  of  the 
roughage  is  legume,  feed  1  to  2 
pounds  daily  of  a  high-protein  sup- 
plement. If  silage  is  used,  most  cat- 
tlemen feel  that  it  is  desirable  to  stop 
feeding  it  about  30  days  before  the 
breeding  season  to  avoid  a  pendulous 
belly  that  may  result  in  mating  diffi- 
culties. 

For  proper  development  of  young 
bulls,  adequate  feeding  is  necessary. 
A  grain  mixture — such  as  5  parts,  by 
weight,  cracked  or  coarsely  ground 
corn,  3  parts  of  crushed  oats,  2  parts 
of  wheat  bran,  and  1  part  of  linseed 
meal — with  legume  or  mixed  hay  and 
silage  works  well  for  this  purpose.  If 
on  good  pasture,  bulls  need  little  or 
no  legume  hay.  The  grain  should  be 
fed  twice  a  day  and  in  quantities  not 
exceeding  IV2  pounds  per  100  pounds 
of  live  weight.  Limit  silage  to  about 
1  pound  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight. 
If  silage  is  fed,  it  may  be  placed  with 
the  grain  in  the  feed  bunk  or  box. 

It's  desirable  to  house  young  bulls 
in  a  barn  that  is  connected  with  lots 
or  small  pastures  which  provide  am- 
ple space  for  exercise.  Separate 
young  bulls  according  to  ages  and 
feed  them  in  groups;  they  tend  to 
eat  better  and  will  take  more  exer- 
cise than  if  they  are  individually  fed. 
Frequent  haltering,  leading,  and 
brushing  make  bulls  more  docile  and 
easier  to  handle.  Teach  your  bull 
calves  to  lead  and  to  stand  tied  when 
a  year  old  or  younger.  It  will  enable 
you  to  handle  them  more  easily  and 
with  less  danger  to  yourself. 

A  bull  in  good  breeding  condition 
is  likely  to  be  somewhat  tempera- 
mental. If  polled  or  dehorned,,  he  is 
easier  to  control.  Remember,  the 
gentler  the  bull,  the  closer  he  should 
be  watched.  Never  trust  a  bull. 

The  old  saying  "no  feet,  no  horse" 
is  equally  applicable  to  bulls.  Watch 
your  bull's  feet.  They  may  need  trim- 
ming occasionally  to  prevent  lame- 
ness. Overgrown  or  tender  feet  cause 
so  much  pain  that  a  bull  will  not 
travel  to  locate  females  in  heat.  If 
the  toes  have  grown  very  long,  the 
bull  may  hesitate  to  mate  or  have 
difficulty  in  serving  cows  because  of 
the  strain  placed  on  his  legs.  Bulls 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four) 
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Cow  Herds 

Move  East 

Feeding  Shifts  West 


The  cattle  business  is  making  some  changes 
you'll  want  to  watch.    Cattlemen  everywhere  are  trying 

new  ways  to  auM  income.   Keep  alert  to  these 
changes  anil  you  may  be  able  to  earn  extra  profit,  too. 


THE  CATTLE  BUSINESS  looks 
a  lot  different  than  it  did  10 
years  ago.  And  chances  are 
many  more  changes  will  take  place 
in  the  next  10  years. 

In  the  West,  ranchers  are  feeding 
out  more  of  their  own  cattle  —  or 
having  them  fed  out  in  commercial 
feedlots.  Cattle  feeders  in  the  Mid- 
west and  East  are  establishing  cow 
herds  to  produce  their  own  feeder 
stock.  In  the  South,  both  cow  herds 
and  cattle  feeding  are  on  the  in- 
crease as  tighter  acreage  controls 
builds  interest  in  live  stock  enter- 
prises. 

We  asked  live  stock  and  farm  man- 
agement specialists  around  the  coun- 
try why  this  shift  is  taking  place  and 
what  opportunities  it  may  offer  to 
cattlemen.  Here's  what  some  of  them 
had  to  say: 

S.  A.  Ewing,  animal  husbandman 
at  Iowa  State  University,  points  out 
that  Iowa  cow  herd  numbers  have 
jumped  120%  in  the  last  12  years.  He 
lists  three  reasons  for  the  high  in- 
terest in  cow  herds. 

1.  Western  cattlemen  are  feeding 
out  more  of  their  own  stock.  Eleven 
western  states  now  slaughter  more 
cattle  than  they  produce.  This  is  caus- 
ing a  sharp  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  feeder  cattle  available  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Midwest.  And  feeder 
costs  have  moved  up  in  relation  to 
fed  cattle  prices. 

2.  Midwest  and  Southern  farmers 
are  producing  more  acres  of  forage 
crops.  With  less  land  in  grain  they 
need  cattle  to  use  their  surplus 
roughage. 

3.  Cattle  feeders  are  using  more 
high  concentrate  rations  that  are  eas- 
ier to  handle  mechanically.  This 
leaves  more  unused  forage  for  cow 
herds. 

Even  Greater  Changes  Ahead 

Ewing  expects  these  factors  to 
cause  greater  shifts  in  beef  produc- 
tion for  the  years  to  come.  "National- 
ly we  probably  will  have  three  inde- 
pendent beef  producing  areas — the 
West,  the  Southwest  and  the  Mid- 
west. Each  of  these  areas  has  all  the 
elements  needed  to  keep  cows  and 
feed  out  cattle.  Each  has  a  good  sup- 
ply of  forage  and  produces  grain," 
Ewing  observes. 

A.  L.  Neumann,  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  beef  cattle  division, 
believes  that  the  trend  to  Midwest 
cow  herds  will  continue. 

"This  trend  is  necessary  to  supply 
more  feeder  cattle  to  this  area,"  says 
Neumann.  "Midwestern  cattle  feed- 
ers can  no  longer  depend  on  the  West 
and  Southwest  to  supply  feeder  cat- 
tle. A  heavy  increase  in  cattle  feed- 


ing in  the  West  has  almost  dried  up 
these  sources. 

"The  main  reason  for  increased 
cattle  feeding  here  is  that  California 
population  is  increasing  so  rapidly — 
at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  per  day," 
declares  Reuben  Albaugh,  extension 
animal  husbandman  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

"The  purchasing  power  of  these 
people  is  higher  than  in  most  other 
states  and  they  are  demanding  beef. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  beef 
here  is  about  100  to  120  lbs.  per  per- 
son compared  to  81  lbs.  for  the  aver- 
age of  the  United  States. 

"Another  reason  for  the  increased 
feeding  is  that  California  produces 
quite  a  large  supply  of  barley,  corn, 
alfalfa,  hay  and  grain  sorghums. 
These  are  readily  marketed  through 
cattle.  California  also  imports  about 
50  carloads  of  wheat  and  sorghum 
per  day. 

Ranchers  Finish  More  Cattle 

"Since  it  has  been  established  that 
cattle  can  be  fed  an  all  concentrate 
ration  with  very  little  roughage,  more 
ranchers  are  likely  to  finish  their 
own  cattle.  Under  this  set-up,  there 
is  little  need  for  expensive  equip- 
ment. The  barley  is  either  rolled, 
crimped,  or  ground;  protein  supple- 
ment is  fed  daily  on  top  of  the  ration. 
All  of  this  lends  simplicity  to  the 
feeding  operation,"  says  Albaugh. 

The  trend  to  large  western  feed- 
lots  is  likely  to  continue,  according 
to  Robert  C.  Kramer,  Michigan  State 
University  agricultural  economist. 
Speaking  to  a  group  of  Colorado  feed- 
ers, Kramer  said,  "The  large,  well- 
managed,  feedlot  can  achieve  operat- 
ing economies  which  are  difficult  for 
smaller  units  to  match.  A  higher  de- 
gree of  mechanization  and  specializa- 
tion is  also  possible.  And  the  larger 
operators  can  usually  tap  credit 
sources  not  available  to  small  feeders. 

"Pressure  by  retail  food  chains, 
packers  and  distributors  for  a  stead- 
ier, less  seasonal,  supply  of  slaughter 
cattle  has  also  had  its  influence. 
Many  of  the  larger  commercial  and 
custom  feed  yards  arose  to  help  meet 
this  demand." 

Kramer  points  out  that  20  years 
ago  the  corn  belt  had  80%  of  the 
cattle  on  feed  compared  with  about 
70%  now.  The  western  states  picked 
up  those  10%. 

Is  there  any  profit  for  the  cattle- 
men who  are  making  these  shifts? 
Henry  Mayo,  livestock  specialist  at 
Purdue  University,  is  very  enthusi- 


In  the  Midwest  farmers  can  make  good  use  of  cows  to  glean  stalk  fields  and  use  sur- 
plus roughage.  They  can  produce  a  calf  cheaper  than  a  rancher  and  require  little  labor. 


In  the  West  ranchers  are  establishing  large  feedlots  to  keep  all  of  their  cattle  profits 
at  home.  And  they  have  a  ready  market  with  their  fast  growing  beef-eating  population. 


astic  about  prospects  for  cow  herds 
in  the  Midwest. 

"Cows  do  the  work  8  or  9  months 
out  of  the  year  and  produce  one  of 
the  most  salable  products  we  have  on 
our  farms,"  declares  Mayo.  He  says 
there  is  a  good  future  for  all  of  the 
cattle  business  because  consumers 
prefer  beef. 

Since  1950,  beef  consumption  has 
increased  from  9  million  to  15  million 
pounds  annually,  while  the  retail 
price  for  all  beef  has  remained  steady 
at  750  a  pound.  "This  indicates  noth- 
ing but  confidence  for  the  future  of 
the  cattle  business,"  says  Mayo. 

Farm  management  specialists  be- 
lieve there  is  a  place  for  cow  herds 
on  many  midwestern  farms,  but  you 
need  to  size  up  the  profit  possibili- 
ties pretty  closely. 

"Even  if  a  farmer  can  produce  a 
calf  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  it,  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  economic 
choice,"  says  Paul  Robbins,  Purdue 
farm  management  specialist.  "Using 
the  resources  for  some  other  enter- 
prise such  as  corn  or  hogs  may  bring 
a  higher  return  than  the  savings  he 
can  make  by  producing  his  own  calf." 

Cows  Require  Little  Labor 

Robbins  points  out  that  a  cow  herd 
may  be  ideal  for  an  older  farmer  with 
limited  opportunities.  The  labor  re- 
quirements are  small  and  this  may  be 
more  important  than  earning  maxi- 
mum profit. 

"I  kind  of  like  to  call  them  a  sav- 
ings account,"  declares  Herb  Howell, 
Iowa  farm  management  specialist. 
"Our  typical  grain-live  stock  farms 
are  highly  competitive  for  labor  and 
capital.  If  a  farmer  wants  to  add  an 
enterprise,  he  needs  one  with  low 
labor  and  capital  requirements." 

Beef  cows  fit  this  picture  pretty 


By  Hoyal  Frarilrirli 


well.  They  eat  corn  stalks  and  other 
surplus  roughage  from  a  grain  farm. 
You  often  can  keep  them  in  buildings 
you  already  have.  And  cows  are  out 
on  pasture  taking  care  of  themselves 
when  you  need  every  minute  to  plant 
and  harvest  crops. 

Roughage  is  Key  to  Profit 

Just  like  a  bank  account  a  herd  can 
grow  in  value.  By  keeping  back  a 
few  extra  heifers  each  year,  you  can 
build  herd  size;  by  using  good  bulls 
you  can  increase  value  per  cow. 
Howell  thinks  cows  are  pretty  good 
hedge  against  inflation,  too. 

Returns  from  a  cow  herd  depends 
a  lot  on  how  you  figure  it.  Cows  can't 
produce  as  much  income  from  your 
land  as  corn  and  hogs.  But  when  you 
add  cows  to  use  waste  roughage,  it's 
another  story. 

Howell  says  you  can  earn  about 
$1.40  an  hour  by  keeping  a  herd  that 
fits  in  with  your  other  enterprises. 
He  charges  only  harvest  and  storage 
costs  on  feed  and  makes  no  charge  on 
housing  the  herd,  as  many  farmers 
can  keep  cows  in  buildings  that  are 
idle.  His  figures  show,  it  takes  24 
cows  to  produce  $1,000  return  for 
labor  and  investment. 

Low-grade  roughage  is  a  key  to 
profit  with  Midwest  cow  herds.  In 
Iowa  feeding  trials,  Ewing  wintered 
cows  on  a  ration  in  which  75%  of  the 
dry  matter  came  from  ground  corn 
cobs.  The  cows  got  about  11  lbs.  of 
cobs,  5  lbs.  of  silage,  1.2  lbs.  of  hay, 
and  1.4  lbs.  of  supplement  daily. 

"We  found  that  we  have  been  feed- 
ing our  cows  too  well.  In  order  to  get 
cows  to  eat  enough  cobs,  we  needed 
to  reduce  their  energy  intake  by  20% 
below  what  was  normally  recom- 
mended. Yet  their  performance  was 
good,"  Ewing  explains.  The  cows 
gained  70  lbs.  during  the  winter  and 
their  calves  averaged  68  lbs.  at  birth. 

"We  believe  this  offers  a  great  op- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Three) 
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Live  Stock  Marketing  in  Kentucky 

Auction  markets  have  grown  rapidly  in  Kentucky  in  recent  years,  but  their 
rate  of  gain  in  volume  will  probably  slow  down.  More  hogs  are  being  shipped 
direct  to  packers,  who  may  also  increase  on-farm  purchases  of  slaughter  cattle. 
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—  54 

Br  James  I  .  Pearson 

KENTUCKY  IS  THE  leading  live 
stock  state  in  the  southeast  and 
in  1960  ranked  16th  nationally 
in  live  stock  production.  It  ranked 
10th  in  hogs,  17th  in  cattle  and  calves, 
and  19th  in  sheep  and  lambs. 

Live  stock  sales  bring  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  cash  receipts  of  Ken- 
tucky farmers  and  are  second  only  to 
tobacco  which  accounts  for  around 
40%.  In  1959,  cattle  and  calves 
brought  in  21%  of  the  cash  receipts, 
hogs  9%,  and  sheep  and  lambs  (wool 
included)  2%. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  important 
changes  in  the  first  of  the  year  inven- 
tory of  live  stock  kept  for  meat  pro- 
duction on  Kentucky  farms.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Class  of 
Live  Stock 
Beef  cows 
Beef  heifers  1-2  yrs 
Steers  over  1  year 
Calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Sows  and  gilts 
Pigs  under  6  mo 
Hogs  over  6  mo 

These  data  indicate  that  Kentucky 
is  rapidly  increasing  its  beef  cattle 
production.  In  fact,  a  comparison  with 
other  states  shows  that  it  is  among 
the  states  with  the  fastest  rate  of  in- 
crease. Indications  are  that  Kentucky 
will  continue  expanding  beef  produc- 
tion since  there  is  considerable  op- 
portunity for  increased  forage  pro- 
duction through  better  management 
of  forage  crops. 

Sheep  numbers  have  been  declin- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  In  the  last  2  or  3 
years  this  has  been  caused  primarily 
by  an  out-break  of  footrot  disease. 
Many  producers  who  have  a  long  his- 
tory in  sheep  production  have  discon- 
tinued their  sheep  enterprises,  at 
least  temporarily,  due  to  this  disease. 
Because  of  this,  along  with  other  fac- 
tors, it  may  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Kentucky  to  regain  much,  if  any,  of 
these  losses  unless  some  unexpected 
developments  occur. 

Kentucky  Lamb  Loses  Favor 

Over  the  years  sheep  production 
has  been  profitable  for  many  Ken- 
tucky farmers.  In  the  Central  Blue- 
grass  area  burley  tobacco  production 
and  sheep  have  worked  well  together. 
The  sheep  utilize  tobacco  barns  in  the 
off-season  and  small  grain  cover- 
crops  for  tobacco  provide  necessary 
winter  grazing.  Under  this  desirable 
arrangement  the  bulk  of  the  lambs 
produced  grade  high  Choice  and 
Prime. 

For  many  years  Kentucky  spring 
lambs  sold  at  a  premium  and,  in  sea- 
son, were  featured  by  eastern  retail 
food  stores.  Although  a  recent  study 
shows  that  Kentucky  spring  lambs 
are  still  higher  in  quality  than  those 
from  other  states,  they  no  longer 
command  premium  prices.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  case  of  pork 
and  beef,  consumers  no  longer  want 
lambs  with  Prime  finish. 

Kentucky's  hog  production  is  in- 
creasing. There  are  fewer  sows  on 
farms  than  10  years  ago  but  larger 
litters  more  than  make  up  for  this 
loss.  The  drop  in  the  number  of  hogs 
over  6  months  of  age  indicates  that 
more  hogs  are  being  marketed  in  6 
months  or  less.  Nearness  to  the  Corn 
Belt  with  its  abundant  supply  of  feed 
grain  and  strong  demand  for  feeder 
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pigs  should  encourage  further  expan- 
sion of  feeder  pig  and  slaughter  hog 
production. 

Ample  market  outlets  are  available 
to  Kentucky  farmers  for  marketing 
their  live  stock.  There  are  63  auction 
markets,  18  local  or  dealer  markets, 
3  packer  markets,  and  1  terminal 
market  in  the  state.  Located  near  the 
border  in  adjoining  states  are  2  ter- 
minal markets  and  4  packer  markets 
that  are  important  outlets  for  Ken- 
tucky's live  stock.  In  addition,  several 
small  packers  and  an  undetermined 
number  of  dealers  (at  least  400)  buy 
direct  from  the  farmer.  Most  of  these 
dealers  are  of  minor  importance,  but 
one  dealer-order  buyer  is  the  state's 
largest  buyer,  accounting  for  roughly 
one-fourth  of  total  annual  live  stock 
sales.  Most  of  these  live  stock,  how- 
ever, are  purchased  on  auction  mar- 
kets with  the  balance  bought  direct 
from  the  farmer. 

Hogs  Important  in  Northwest 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the 
location  of  all  public  live  stock  mar- 
kets. A  heavy  concentration  of  auc- 
tion markets  extends  through  central 
Kentucky  into  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state.  Most  of  the  local  markets 
are  located  in  the  extreme  western 
end  of  the  state  with  a  few  in  the 
southwestern  or  Bowling  Green  area. 
These  local  markets  are  primarily 
outlets  for  slaughter  hogs  which  are 
produced  in  considerable  number  in 
that  part  of  the  state. 

Another  important  slaughter  hog 
producing  area  is  in  the  northwestern 
or  Henderson-Owensboro  part  of  the 
state.  Most  of  these  hogs  are  sold 
through  the  Evansville  terminal  mar- 
ket and  a  packer  market  in  the  area. 

Very  few  auction  markets  are  lo- 
cated along  the  Ohio  River  except 
east  of  the  Cincinnati  area.  This  is 
evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  termi- 
nal and  packer  markets  dominate 
there.  The  few  auction  markets  lo- 
cated in  eastern  Kentucky  are  of 
minor  importance  since  live  stock 
production  is  limited  in  this  moun- 
tainous ai-ea. 

Like  other  sections  of  the  country 
and  particularly  the  South,  auction 
markets  in  Kentucky  have  sub- 


stantially increased  in  number  and 
volume  of  live  stock  handled.  Today 
they  account  for  well  over  half  of  all 
live  stock  sold  through  public  mar- 
kets. A  recent  survey  of  markets 
used  by  Kentucky  farmers  showed 
marketings  distributed  among  the 
various  types  of  public  markets  as 
follows: 

Type  of  Sheep  & 

Market  Cattle    Calves     Hogs  Lambs 

Auction  61 %         72%        47%  747* 

Terminal  33  24  29  25 

Packer  Market      3  3  13  — 

Local   Market       3  1  11  1 

Auction  markets  are  likely  to  gain 
a  larger  portion  of  Kentucky's  live 
stock  sales  in  the  next  few  years,  but 
the  gain  will  probably  be  at  a  slower 
rate  than  previously.  Terminal  mar- 
kets will  likely  show  a  decline  in  all 
species  with  the  possible  exception  of 
cattle.  Packers  have  recently  in- 
creased their  purchases  of  slaughter 
hogs  and  are  expected  to  increase 
even  more.  This  rise  in  the  propor- 
tion of  hogs  going  direct  to  packers 
is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  packer  markets  grade  hogs  and 
generally  pay  higher  prices  for  meat- 
type  hogs  than  other  types  of  mar- 
kets. 

Some  increase  may  occur  in  on- 
farm  purchases  of  slaughter  cattle  by 
packers.  Local  markets  are  not  likely 
to  increase  their  share  of  receipts. 
However,  several  auction  markets 
buy  slaughter  hogs,  as  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  This  practice  will  prob- 
ably continue  and  spread  to  other 
auctions. 

Pooling  Began  in  1920's 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
Kentucky  auction  markets  from  their 
beginning  in  the  early  1920s  has  been 
pooling.  This  began  with  lambs  but 
soon  included  slaughter  hogs  and 
veals.  Pooling  is  the  commingling  of 
various  owners'  live  stock  of  similar 
quality,  weight,  etc.,  into  truck  or 
car-load  size  lots  for  sale.  Usually 
each  owner's  live  stock  loses  its  ident- 
ity when  pooled.  Practically  all  of  the 
hogs  are  pooled  on  a  weight  basis 
with  no  consideration  given  to  qual- 
ity except  in  extreme  cases. 

Grading  and  sorting  of  the  live 
stock  for  pooling  is  done  by  employes 
of  each  auction  market.  Some  simi- 
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This  map  of  Kentucky  shows  how  a  heavy  concentration  of  auction  markets  extends 
through  central  and  southwestern  Kentucky.  Most  local  markets,  primarily  outlets  for 
slaughter  hogs,  are  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state.  Few  auctions  are  located 
along  the  Ohio  river,  most  live  stock  going  to  Evansville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati. 


larity  exists  in  the  grading  systems 
used  by  the  various  markets  for  pool- 
ing live  stock.  However,  since  they 
are  not  directly  comparable  to  fed- 
eral standards  on  which  most  mar- 
ket news  reports  are  based  and  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  vary  between 
markets,  the  situation  is  not  as  good 
as  it  might  be  for  effective  live  stock 
marketing. 

Auctions  Weigh  "On  Arrival" 

Within  the  last  decade  several  auc- 
tion markets  in  southern  and  western 
Kentucky  have  stopped  pooling  and 
auctioning  slaughter  hogs.  These 
yards  now  purchase  slaughter  hogs 
for  resale  in  the  same  manner  as  local 
or  dealer  markets  but  still  charge  the 
seller  their  regular  auction  market 
commission.  The  reason  given  for 
adopting  this  method  for  selling 
slaughter  hogs  on  regular  sale  day  is 
more  stable  and  higher  prices.  This 
may  be  a  valid  reason  but  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  some  of  these  mar- 
kets use  weight  groups  and  price  dif- 
ferentials  between  these  weight 
groups  that  do  not  reflect  general 
market  conditions.  Hence,  they  pen- 
alize the  farmer  or  seller. 

In  addition,  hogs  purchased  in  this 
manner  are  resold  by  the  markets  and 
usually  receive  another  commission 
or  price  mark-up.  Frequently,  the 
hogs  are  resorted  and  graded  before 
resale  for  additional  profits.  Now  that 
all  markets  are  under  federal  regula- 
tion this  practice  is  expected  to  be 
altered  somewhat. 

Another  characteristic  of  Ken- 
tucky's auction  markets  is  that  all 
but  two  weigh  live  stock  "on  arrival." 
Weighing  on  arrival  is  required 
where  live  stock  is  pooled.  Although 
most  Kentucky  farmers  seem  to  pre- 
fer having  their  live  stock  weighed 
on  arrival,  buyers  are  unable  to  make 
very  accurate  yield  estimates  for  in- 
dividual lots  of  slaughter  cattle.  This 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
condition  at  the  time  of  weighing  and 
amount  of  time  elapsing  prior  to  sale. 

The  terminal  market  at  Louisville 
operates  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  those  in  other  states.  There  are  6 
commission  firms  on  the  market,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Producers  Live- 
stock Marketing  Assn. 

A  breakdown  of  the  live  stock  sold 
on  Kentucky's  public  markets  shows 
60%  of  the  cattle  sales  are  for  slaugh- 
ter while  over  90%  of  the  calves  are 
sold  as  veals,  84%  of  the  hogs  and 
75%  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  go  for 
slaughter.  Another  30%  of  the  cattle 
sales  are  feeders  and  stockers  as  are 
7%  of  the  calves,  13%  of  the  sheep 
and  lambs,  and  14%  of  the  hogs  are 
feeder  pigs.  The  remainder  are  sold 
for  breeding  stock. 

Slaughter  live  stock  sold  on  the 
auction  and  terminal  markets  are 
bought  primarily  by  packer  and  or- 
der buyers  with  the  latter  consider- 
ably more  important  on  the  auction 
markets  than  packer  buyers.  Nat- 
urally this  varies  to  some  extent  by 
market  and  area  of  the  state. 

Almost  60%  of  the  slaughter  cattle 
and  half  of  the  slaughter  hogs  are 
shipped  out  of  state  for  slaughter. 
Over  four-fifths  of  the  veals  and 
lambs  go  out  of  Kentucky  to  be 
slaughtered.  These  live  stock  are 
shipped  primarily  to  packers  in  east- 
continued  on  Page  Twenty-Five) 
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Does  the 
"heart"  beat  strong? 


MORE  FROM  EVERY 
ACRE .  .  .THROUGH 
CREATIVE  SEED 
RESEARCH 


Each  seed  is  a  miraculous  thing ...  if  its 
"heart"  keeps  beating  strong.  Curled  up 
tight  and  snug  in  its  tough  shell  sleeps  a 
tiny,  miniature  plant,  waiting  for  the  right 
combination  of  moisture,  temperature  and 
light  to  fulfill  its  mission.  Northrup  King 
has  ways  to  measure  the  "heartbeat." 

Your  family  doctor  uses  a  "stetho- 
scope" to  listen  to  your  heart.  For  a  much 
more  sensitive  test,  a  medical  clinic  will  make  an  "electro- 
cardiogram," which  measures  the  electrical  impulses  of  your 
heart.  Northrup  King  uses  a  chemical  to  measure  the  "beat" 
of  a  seed's  heart.  Here's  how  it's  done  with  NK  hybrid  seed 
corn: 

Representative  samples  are  pulled  from  every  seed  lot. 
Seeds  are  soaked  in  water  for  24  hours,  then  removed  from  the 
water  and  carefully  sliced  in  half  . .  .  lengthwise.  Finally,  each 
has  a  drop  of  a  chemical  compound  called  "tetrazoleum"  placed 
at  the  base  of  each  corn  seed. 

If  the  embryo  is  strong  and  healthy,  it  will  turn  completely 
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red,  because  tetrazoleum  has  the  ability  to  stain  living  plant 
tissue.  If  the  embryo  is  dead,  there  will  be  virtually  no  red 
color.  If  the  seed  is  injured  or  dying,  only  that  portion  which 
is  still  alive  will  take  on  color.  Such  a  seed  might  put  forth 
stunted  leaves  and  roots,  but  it  would  probably  never  produce 
a  good  corn  plant.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  the  photograph  above 
that  three  seeds  are  healthy,  and  three  are  not. 

Before  your  order  of  Northrup  King  hybrid  seed  reaches 
you,  its  "heartbeat"  is  measured.  The  "beat"  has  to  be  strong, 
or  the  seed  won't  be  shipped. 

Measuring  the  "heartbeat"  of  your  hybrid  corn  seed  is 
only  one  of  12  tests  made  by  NK  seed  technicians.  Most  of  these 
tests  are  not  required  by  law.  But,  they  go  a  long  way  to  help 
you  get  more  from  every  acre. 

And  ...  so  will  your  Northrup  King  seed  dealer  or  his  seed 
salesman.  See  him  soon.  He's  a  good  man 'to  know. 

NORTHRUP  KING  SEEDS  /Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rochelle,  III.  /  Lima,  Ohio  /  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Norfolk,  Nebr. 
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Cattle 


Why  Sell  Cattle  Direct? 

Why  does  the  cattle  feeder  sell  in 
the  country?  For  the  past  five  years 
in  our  area,  asserts  Kenneth  Monfort, 
veteran  cattle  feeder,  we  have  been 
involved  with  the  argument  of  cen- 
tral-marketing vs.  country-selling. 

The  cattle  feeder  likes  to  sell  his 
live  stock  in  the  country  for  various 
reasons:  (1)  He  is  sure  of  his  market 
before  his  cattle  leave  home.  The 
price,  weighing  condition,  and  cost  of 
marketing  are  all  set  up  without  any 
gamble.  (2)  The  feeder  can  market 
cattle  cheaper  directly  to  the  packer. 

(3)  The  feeder  likes  to  have  some 
say  about  the  price,  weighing  condi- 
tions and  marketing  expense  without 
leaving  this  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party,  no  matter  how  expert  the  third 
party  may  be.  (4)  The  feeder  de- 
velops a  friendly  relationship  with  a 
packer  or  various  packers  which  en- 
hances mutual  loyalty  and  support. 

(4)  The  feeder  believes  that  his 
cattle  perform  better  when  handled 
direct;  fewer  bruises,  better  yields, 
even  better  grading.  (5)  The  feeder 
knows  that  if  given  a  week  to  10 
days  in  which  to  take  the  cattle,  the 
packer  can  oftentimes  use  the  cattle 
to  better  advantage  than  if  he  sud- 
denly bought  them  on  a  central  mar- 
ket. This  means  ultimately  that  the 
packer  can  pay  better  prices  for  a 
special  type  of  cattle. 

Six  Ways  to  Sell  Feeders 

If  you're  selling  feeder  cattle,  then 
you  should  delve  into  the  six  major 
buying  motives  of  your  customers  in 
the  opinion  of  George  Litton,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  These  are: 
Profit,  comfort  and  convenience,  per- 
formance, safety  or  protection,  pride, 
and  appearance  or  style. 

The  sales  or  merchandising  pro- 
gram that  uses  the  greatest  number 
of  these  motives  and  has  the  cattle  to 
honestly  back  up  these  claims,  will 
last  the  longest  and  serve  farmers  the 
best  in  Litton's  opinion. 

The  profit  motive  applies  to  cattle 
which  reduce  expense,  speed  up  pro- 
duction, increase  turnover,  or  save 
labor.  Convenience  or  comfort  can  be 
claimed  for  organized  sales  where 
buyers  can  see  a  maximum  of  cattle 
in  a  minimum  of  time.  The  buyer  also 
saves  the  trouble  and  worry  of  as- 
sembling cattle  from  several  differ- 
ent farms. 

Performance  can  be  increased  by 
using  gain-tested  parents  of  cattle  for 
sale;  bulls  with  feed  test  records,  for 
example.  Safety  or  protection  for  the 
buyer  comes  from  healthy,  well  man- 
aged, growthy  calves.  Pride  of  "repu- 
tation cattle"  appeals  to  buyers. 
Grading  cattle  into  uniform  lots  by 
size,  sex,  and  breed  will  qualify  un- 
der the  motive  of  appearance  or  style. 
The  application  of  a  little  horse  sense 
plus  these  six  buying  motives  will 
get  the  job  done  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  prospective  farm  customers. 

Put  Feeders  on  Pasture 

The  best  place  for  newly  arrived 
feeder  cattle  is  on  pasture,  reports 
D.  E.  Walker,  University  of  Illinois. 
Last  year  the  university  bought  70 
400-pound  calves  in  August.  Of  these, 
20  calves  were  turned  onto  10  acres 
of  new  legume-grass  seeding  upon 
arrival.  The  remaining  50  received 
good-quality  legume-grass  silage  in 
drylot. 

After  two  months,  results  showed 
that  20  of  the  drylot  calves  had  de- 
veloped shipping  fever.  Another  12 
had  foot  rot.  Gains  above  pay  weight 
averaged  42  lbs.  per  head.  Among 
the  pasture  calves,  no  shipping  fever 
or  foot  rot  occurred.  And  their  gains 
above  pay  weight  averaged  70  lbs. 
So  put  your  feeders  on  pasture  first 
before  they  go  into  the  feedlot. 


How  Much  is  Bull  Worth? 

You  can  pay  up  to  $976  for  a  herd 
bull  that  will  increase  your  calves' 
weaning  weight  by  15  pounds,  as- 
suming 240  calf  prices.  That  figure 
may  go  up  to  $1,108  on  300  calves  or 
decrease  to  $910  on  210  calves.  These 
computations  are  based  upon  genetic 
expectations  and  the  actuarial  deter- 
mination of  present  values  of  future 
production. 

It  is  assumed  that  20  offspring  from 
the  selected  herd  sire  will  be  sold 
each  year  and  that  five  offspring 
from  the  daughters  will  be  sold  each 
year  for  five  years.  Daughters  are 
assumed  to  go  into  production  at 
three  years  of  age  and  remain  in  pro- 


SKeep 


"Just  think,  some  day  all  of  this  will  be 
yours!" 

duction  for  five  years.  The  herd  sire 
is  expected  to  be  kept  in  production 
for  three  years.  Average  live  weight 
of  the  original  sire's  offspring  is  cal- 
culated at  380  pounds. 


Lop  66  Days  off  Lamb  Plan 

Lambs  are  usually  born  before  the 
grazing  season  starts  in  the  spring; 
then  after  grazing  poor-quality  pas- 
ture all  summer  and  fall,  lambs  are 
finally  sold  in  December  when  lamb 
prices  are  lowest.  That  has  been  the 
traditional  pattern  of  sheep  produc- 
tion in  New  York  state. 

Professor  Warren  Brannon  of  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
however,  says  that  creep-feeding 
lambs  a  specially  prepared  pelleted 
ration  will  lop  66  days  off  the  mar- 
keting program  so  lambs  can  be  sold 
in  the  summer  when  lamb  prices  are 
highest. 


Another  'copter  report  from  Kraft 

KAFF-A  BOOSTER  PELLETS 
CUT  FEED  COSTS 
11.8%  PER  POUND 
OF  GAIN 


Kraft  Flying  Farm  Reporter  Dale  Lindstrom  (in  'copter)  visits  E.  L.  McWhinney  (waving)  and  son  Scott 


Side-by-side  feeding  tests  at  the  E.  L.  McWhinney  farm, 
Orion,  Illinois,  show  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  helped  calves 
gain  16.2%  faster  on  22.1%  less  feed  per  pound  of  gain 
.  .  .  cut  feed  costs  11.8%  per  pound  of  beef  produced. 
Here  is  how  the  test  was  conducted: 

November,  1960,  E.  L.  McWhinney  purchased  160 
head  of  feeder  calves  averaging  426  pounds.  They  were 
sorted  into  two  equal  lots  of  80  head  each.  He  fed  the 
control  lot  (Pen  II)  his  regular  ration  which  he  had  used 
successfully  for  many  years.  The  test  lot  (Pen  I)  received 
the  same  ration  plus  %  pound  of  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets 
per  head  per  day. 

Test  results  reported  here  cover  the  first  226  days  of 
the  test.  The  calves  were  weighed,  and  weights  were  kept 
on  feed  consumed  every  month  in  order  to  accurately 
establish  the  rate  of  daily  gain  and  feed  consumed  per 
pound  of  gain. 

FEED  COST  ONLY  14.37£  PER  POUND  OF  BEEF 

At  the  end  of  the  226-day  feeding  period,  the  calves  in 


Pen  I,  receiving  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets— Kraft's  milk 
by-product  feed  booster— had  gained  16.2%  more  weight 
than  the  control  group  in  Pen  II.  And  the  Kaff-A  fed 
calves  made  their  gains  on  22.1%  less  feed.  Total  feed 
cost  was  only  14.37*  per  pound  of  gain  .  .  .  11.8%  less 
than  for  the  control  lot. 

Here  are  Mr.  McWhinney's  complete  records  on  the 
two  pens  for  the  first  226  days  of  the  feeding  test: 


Pen  .  Pen  II 

Regular  Ration  plus  Regular  Ratlor 


Number  of  cattle-start 
Number  of  cattle-after  226  days 
Average  starting  weight 
Average  final  weight 
Average  total  gain 
Average  daily  gain 
Feed  consumed  per  pound  of  gain    9.16  lbs 
Feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain  14.37C 


Katf-A  Booster  Pellets 
80 
80 

426.88  lbs. 
913.63  lbs. 
486.75  lbs. 
2.15  lbs. 


Only 

80 
77 

426.31  lbs. 
844.74  lbs. 
418.43  lbs. 

I.  85  lbs. 

II.  18  lbs. 
16.06* 
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Four  sheep  raisers  who  had  un- 
profitable operations  in  1959  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  Professor  Bran- 
non's  plan  in  1960.  Each  farmer  raised 
200  lambs — half  were  fed  in  the  usual 
manner  on  pasture;  the  other  half  on 
pelleted  feeds.  GLF  provided  the 
lamb  pellets.  Portable  creeps  were 
designed  especially  to  permit  only 
lambs,  not  ewes,  to  feed  on  the  pel- 
lets. 

Lambs  on  the  pellets  not  only 
reached  market  66  days  earlier  but 
also  gained  weight  33%  faster  than 
the  checklot  lambs  on  conventional 
pasture-grazing.  The  average  total 
cost  of  pellets  eaten  by  each  lamb  up 
to  marketing  was  $4.20;  by  the  con- 


ventional feeding  method  the  cost 
was  $3.66. 

However,  lambs  fed  pellets  reached 
market  weight  during  the  summer 
high  price  lamb  season  and  sold  for 
an  average  $18.36  per  cwt.,  against 
$16  per  cwt.  for  conventional-fed 
lambs  sold  later.  That  amounted  to 
about  $1.75  more  profit  per  lamb  for 
those  fed  on  pellets. 

Sheep  Are  Two-Crop  Animals 

Lambs  are  unique  among  farm  ani- 
mals because  they  can  be  marketed 
at  top  prices  right  off  the  range.  This 
means  a  saving  of  50  to  70%  of  the 
feed  cost  usually  required  for  other 
meat  animals.  And  lambs  will  provide 
you  with  two  crops  a  year — lamb  and 
wool.  Keep  a  well-managed  flock  of 
40  to  80  ewes  as  a  money-making  en- 
terprise. 


Hogs 


Hog  Manure  Heats  House? 

Hog  manure  may  be  the  source  of 
power  which  heats,  lights  and  venti- 
lates the  hog  house  of  the  future, 
predicts  Ag  Engineer  Thamon  Hazen, 
Iowa  State  University.  Analyses  of 
the  excretions  of  410  swine  averaging 
103  lbs.  showed  that  each  animal  av- 
eraged %  gal.  of  manure  per  day; 
85%  liquid.  The  remaining  15%  was 
composed  of  solids,  volatile  enough 
to  produce  combustible  gases. 

The  daily  sewage  gas  (methane; 
production  was  4,400  BTU's  per  ani- 
mal. In  severe  weather,  a  well-con- 
structed hog  house  required  about 
4,800  BTU's  per  animal  to  maintain 
the  building  at  60°  F.  "If  we  can  de- 


to  check  results  on  another  Kraft  beef-feeding  field  test 

Mr.  McWhinney  reports:  "My  records  prove  Kaff-A 
Booster  Pellets  cut  production  costs.  The  calves 
getting  Booster  Pellets  started  on  feed  sooner  and 
they  stayed  in  better  health.  Three  of  the  calves  in 
Pen  II  (regular  ration  only)  died  of  respiratory  in- 
fections, but  disease  didn't  affect  the  calves  in  Pen  I 
which  were  fed  the  same  ration  plus  Kaff-A  Booster 
Pellets.  My  records  do  not  include  the  feed  consumed 
or  the  weight  gains  on  the  calves  that  died." 

HOW  KAFF-A  BOOSTER  PELLETS  BUILD 
YOUR  PROFITS 

Kraft's  fortified  milk  by-product  feed  booster  stimu- 
lates development  of  rumen  bacteria  .  .  .  improves 
digestion  of  grain  and  roughage.  So,  your  animals 
build  more  pounds  of  beef  from  what  they  eat.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets.  Also  avail- 
able in  crumble  form. 


KAFF-A 

BOOSTER  PELLETS 

A  MILK  BY-PRODUCT  FEED  BOOSTER  BY 


the  same  people  who  bring  you  Velveeta 
cheese  spread  and  Miracle  Whip  salad  dressing 

KRAFT  FOODS  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 

Chicago  •  New  York  •  Garland,  Texas  •  San  Francisco 


"What  have  I  told  you  about  eating 
between  meals?" 


velop  a  system  to  suitably  recover 
volatile  gases,  then  there  is  every 
possibility  that  we  can  heat,  light 
and  ventilate  the  hog  house  with 
waste  products,"  asserts  Hazen. 

Market  Needs  Ideal  Hogs 

The  ideal  market  hog  should  have 
a  carcass  length  of  29  inches  and  a 
loin  eye  of  4  square  inches,  or  more, 
asserts  William  C.  Haase  of  Swift  & 
Co.  The  ideal  hog  is  a  meat-type  hog 
that  yields  a  higher  percentage  of 
lean  cuts.  "The  hog  producer,"  states 
Haase,  "must  keep  in  mind  the  loss 
of  the  consumer  market  for  pork  as 
well  as  getting  another  250  or  50c 
per  cwt.  for  hogs  marketed."  Haase 
points  out  that  the  10-year  decline  in 
pork  sales  has  amounted  to  over  $6 
per  person  whereas  beef  sales  in- 
creased $13.70  per  person  during  the 
same  period.  In  1951,  per  capita  pork 
consumption  amounted  to  72  lbs.; 
now  it  is  about  65  lbs. 

Feeder  Pigs  vs.  Cattle 

Five  weanling  pigs  that  cost  $70 
will  clean  up  as  much  corn  as  one 
yearling  costing  $160.  Thus  a  shift 
from  feeder  cattle  to  feeder  pigs  may 
be  one  way  to  boost  profits.  Except 
for  feedbunks,  most  of  the  feed  and 
facilities  in  a  typical  cattle  feeding 
operation  can  be  used  for  pigs.  Your 
decision  to  shift  from  cattle  to  pigs 
may  be  based  upon  one  or  more  of 
several  factors. 

These  include:  (1)  If  one  or  the 
other  offers  better  profit  prospects. 
(2)  Whether  credit  becomes  short 
relative  to  corn  for  cattle  feeding.  (3 ) 
Whether  you  want  a  more  diversified 
feeding  program.  In  1953  and  1959 
feeder  pigs  provided  maximum  re- 
turns. In  1957  and  1958  yearling  cat- 
tle were  by  far  the  best  money 
makers.  Other  years  it  was  about  a 
toss-up. 

Successful  Hog  Tips 

What  three  factors  most  determine 
success  in  the  hog  business?  They  are: 

(1)  maintain  high  average  litter  size, 

(2)  hand  feed  the  breeding  herd,  and 

(3)  buy  boars  with  production  rec- 
ords. That's  the  advice  of  30  top  hog- 
men  in  Illinois.  Regarding  farrowing, 
12  farmers  said  they  farrowed  four 
times  a  year;  11  farrowed  twice;  three 
farrowed  six  times;  two  farrowed  ev- 
ery month  and  one  farrowed  five 
times  annually. 

Feeding  program  from  weaning  age 
to  market  consisted  of  (1)  feeding 
shelled  corn  and  a  supplement  free 
choice,  (2)  feeding  a  complete  ground 
ration  free  choice,  and  (3)  using 
ground  rations  part  of  the  time  and 
corn  and  supplement  free  choice. 

Management  practices  listed  most 
frequently  by  top  hog  producers 
were:  (1)  vaccinated  pigs  for  cholera, 
(2)  wormed  the  pig  crop,  (3)  inject- 
ed iron  into  baby  pigs  to  prevent 
anemia,  (4)  castrated  boar  pigs  under 
four  weeks  of  age,  (5)  marked  litters 
for  selecting  gilts,  and  (6)  vaccinated 
pigs  and  sows  for  erysipelas. 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Swine  Skin  Diseases 

A  few  years  ago  if  hogs  lost  their 
hair  or  had  a  skin  infection  it  was 
usually  swine  mange  and  the  lime 
sulphur  dips  were  used  with  fair  re- 
sults. The  advent  of  new  pesticides 
for  the  control  of  mange  has  lessened 
the  incidence  of  this  disease,  yet  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  mangy  hogs 
despite  the  effectiveness  and  ease  of 
application  of  these  new  drugs. 

Not  all  of  the 
answers  are  avail- 
able for  the  com- 
plete control  of  all 
of  the  skin  dis- 
eases observed  in 
swine  but  here's  a 
brief  discussion  of 
some  of  these  dis- 
eases. 

Greasy  Pig  Dis- 
ease— The  skin  of 
the  entire  body  has  a  wet  greasy  ap- 
pearance. This  is  an  old  disease  and 
its  exact  cause  is  not  known  although 
it  has  been  attributed  to  rich  concen- 
trates, poor  management,  bacterial  or 
viral  agents  and  allergic  conditions. 
None  of  these  factors  has  been  found 
to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  disease. 
Usually  pigs  25  to  35  days  are  affected 
with  mortality  varying  from  5  to 
10%.  There  is  no  evidence  that  breed, 
color  or  sex  influences  the  disease.  No 
specific  treatment  is  known  but 
cleansing  the  pigs  with  pine  oil  or 
quaternary  ammonia  baths  gives 
some  relief. 

Parakeratosis— This  condition  af- 
fects pigs  10  to  12  weeks  of  age  usual- 
ly in  the  winter  and  gives  a  dry  thick 
crusty  type  of  exudate  as  compared  to 
the  greasy  type  appearance.  Death 
loss  is  relatively  low  and  the  pigs  ap- 
pear to  recover  faster  on  pasture.  The 
cause  of  this  condition  is  an  off- 
balance  of  the  calcium-phosphorus- 
zinc  ratio.  An  abundance  of  calcium 
interferes  with  zinc  metabolism  and 
12  pounds  of  calcium  and  0.4  pounds 
of  zinc  sulphate  per  ton  of  feed  is  the 
desired  amount. 

Erysipelas — Skin  type  of  erysipe- 
las is  sometimes  observed  in  swine 
herds.  Usually  all  layers  of  the  skin 
are  involved  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  sloughing  occurring.  Ery- 
sipelas control  by  vaccination  is  rec- 
ommended for  pigs  so  affected. 

Photosensitization  —  Some  pigs, 
particularly  white  colored  pigs,  al- 
though it  has  been  observed  in  multi- 
colored pigs,  become  sensitized  to 
light  following  the  ingestion  of  cer- 
tain plants  or  substances.  Ingestion  of 
trefoil,  certain  clovers,  rape,  green 
oats,  phencthiazine  and  probably 
other  substances  has  resulted  in 
swelling  and  itching  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  skin.  Removal  of  the  ani- 
mals from  pastures  or  pasturing  at 
night  has  relieved  the  condition. 

Hives  —  Uniform,  wheat-like  les- 
sions  are  sometimes  observed  on  the 
body  surfaces  and  on  the  neck,  eye- 
lids and  legs  of  pigs.  This  is  due  to  an 
allergy  to  certain  substances  as  ob- 
served in  nettle  rash,  or  reactions  to 
certain  biologies.  These  conditions 
readily  disappear  without  treatment. 

Bacterial  Infections — Frequently 
where  filth  and  poor  management 
prevail  young  swine  may  develop 
skin  infections  of  bacterial  origin. 

Mange — This  disease  should  never 
be  ignored.  Frequently  swine  pro- 
ducers neglect  to  treat  for  mange  and 
the  condition  becomes  a  herd  prob- 
lem in  a  short  time.  Mange  preven- 
tion should  be  a  routine  procedure 
in  swine  production. 


7VTAYBE  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  to  be 
free  of  this  business  of  treating 
hogs  for  lice.  Three  Kansas  hog  farms 
have  cleaned  up.  They  don't  have  to 
worry  about  the  pests  any  more. 

Carls  Brothers,  who  raise  600  to 
700  hogs  a  year  in  Shawnee  county, 
haven't  seen  a  hog  louse  nor  an  egg 
in  months.  Neither  has  Arthur 
Strahm,  Nemaha  county. 

And  Max  Porter,  Mitchell  county, 
has  found  no  sign  of  lice  in  his  herd 
since  he  made  a  modern-type  clean- 
up several  years  ago.  He  raises  800 
to  1,000  hogs  a  year. 

How  do  you  go  about  ridding  a 
farm  permanently?  Well,  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  are  sure  death  to 
hog  lice:  Lindane,  benzine  hexa- 
chloride,  DDT  and  other  insecticides 


which  may  be  used  as  sprays  or  dips; 
similar  insecticides  to  be  used  as  dust- 
ing powders;  crude  oils  or  kerosene 
emulsions  for  dipping  tanks  or  for 
swabbing  on.  Any  of  these  will  do 
the  job. 

Here's  the  critical  part:  It  takes 
three  treatments  at  10-day  intervals 
if  you're  really  going  to  make  a  per- 
manent clean-up.  Every  hog  on  the 
place  must  be  treated  each  of  the 
three  times.  And  you  must  be  sure 
the  material  used  reaches  every  part 
of  every  animal. 

There's  one  more  thing  that  can't 
be  neglected.  The  bedding  wherever 
hogs  sleep  should  be  sprayed  or 
dusted  thoroughly  with  the  insecti- 
cide while  animals  are  penned  for 
the  treatment.  If  that  isn't  done  the 


herd  will  be  reinfested. 

And  don't  forget  this:  All  boars 
brought  on  the  place  (or  other  hogs, 
for  that  matter)  should  be  put 
through  the  same  routine  before  they 
are  turned  with  the  herd.  If  that  3- 
time  treatment  isn't  given  you  can 
expect  reinfestation. 

Why  the  two  10-day  follow-ups? 
Hog  lice  hatch  in  about  10  to  12  days. 
In  12  days  more  they're  ready  to 
start  laying  eggs.  Your  cue  is  to  get 
them  before  they're  old  enough  to 
reproduce.  And  don't  forget  the  bed- 
ding at  any  spraying. 

Sure,  such  a  clean-up  is  more  trou- 
ble than  spraying  the  sows  before 
they  farrow  and  treating  the  pigs  at 
weaning.  But  once  you've  made  the 
modern-type  clean-up  you're 
through;  lice  won't  rob  you  of  profits 
any  more. — George  A.  Montgomery. 


Four  feeders  prove  to  themselves 
that  Stilbosol  remains 


most  profitable  beef  gain  booste 


"Our  cost  of  gain  went  down  Ai  a  pound  when  we  put  Stilbosol 
back  in  our  ration.  We're  feeding  Stilbosol  again...  this  time 
for  keeps,"  reports  Don  Sanderson,  S&J  Feedlots,  Norton, 
Kansas.  "A  man  couldn't  last  in  this  business  if  he  didn't  feed 
Stilbosol.  Oh,  sometimes  he  can  make  a  profit  if  the  margin  is 
high  enough,  but  in  the  long  run  he's  going  to  go  broke." 


"We're  feeding  for  profit  and  Stilbosol  helps  us  make  it.  WeB| 
covered  that  we  have  to  feed  Stilbosol  if  we're  going  to  W'\ 
pete,"  answered  Stanley  Hurst,  Manilla,  Indiana.  "To  stay  i#f 
business,  you've  got  to  produce  as  economical  as  possible,  m 
our  past  records,  we  figure  we  get  about  Vi  pound  extra  <W 
gain  when  we  feed  Stilbosol.  That's  for  both  steers  and  heiffil, 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed 
around  12%  above  last  year.  Hog  re- 
ceipts increasing.  Slaughter  lamb 
prices  still  depressed.  Hoosier  cattle 
feeders  very  price  conscious,  but 
there's  a  slight  improvement  in  de- 
mand. Indications  at  present  are  that 
many  will  pass  at  present  feeder 
prices.  Fair  demand  for  feeder  lambs, 
both  western  and  native.  Expect  de- 
mand and  prices  for  feeder  pigs  to 
slip  as  slaughter  hog  market  declines. 


Corn  yield  forecast  for  the  state  70 
bushels  per  acre.  A  new  record  if  cor- 
rect. Average  total  yield  22%  under 
1960.  Soybean  yield  forecast  22% 
above  1960.  Hay  production  around 
6%  under  a  year  ago. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Nashville:  Choice  lightweight 
Angus  feeder  steer  calves  $27  and 
down;  heifers  up  to  $23.  Yearlings, 
Choice,  $25  and  down  with  heifers  $21 
and  back.  Two -year -olds  weighing 
700  to  850  lbs.  mostly  $22.50  down  to 


$21.  Increased  demand  for  limited 
number  of  feeder  lambs  available. 

Jackson,  Miss.:  Prices  on  all 
stockers  and  feeders  strong.  Good  to 
Choice  light  steer  calves  $25  to  $28.50 
—300  lbs.  up  to  $32.  Heavy  Good  to 
Choice  steer  calves,  400  to  500  lbs., 
mostly  $24.50  to  $27.  Comparable 
yearlings  and  heavier  steers  $21  to 
$24.50.  Good-bodied  medium  steer 
calves  selling  mostly  at  $22  to  $25. 
Heifers  generally  about  $3  under 
steers. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  About  3%  more  cattle  on 
feed  and  about  5%  more  hogs  than  a 
year  ago.  About  10%  more  sheep  on 
feed  in  Illinois.  Feeder  cattle  demand 
good,  $1.50  to  $2  higher.  Some  sheep 
recently  laid  in  for  as  much  as  $17. 
Corn  and  soybean  prospects  ahead  of 


low  do  you  know  if  you're  following  the 
ght  feeding  program?  Well,  one  way  is  to 
et  absolute  proof  you're  doing  the  best  you 
an.  For  one  reason  or  another,  these  four 
attle  feeders  quit  feeding  Stilbosol  in  their 
attle  fattening  rations.  Today,  they  are  once 
gain  feeding  Stilbosol.  They  rediscovered  the 
ict  that  Stilbosol  means  extra  dollars  in  their 
ockets.  Their  stories  make  for  some  mighty 
iteresting  reading... and  point  out  one  basic 
act:  Stilbosol  continues  to  be  the  most  profit- 
ble  beef  gain  booster  on  the  market. 


Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (Hygromycin  B) 


,'e  used  to  feed  Stilbosol  but  we  quit.  Our  first  lot  of  cattle 
1  er  quitting  Stilbosol  averaged  about  2.5  pounds  per  day.  On 
I  first  lot  after  we  went  back  to  Stilbosol . . .  and  under  almost 
I  same  conditions  . . .  we  got  an  average  of  three  pounds  per 
llf.  We  figure  Stilbosol  gives  us  an  extra  100,000  pounds  of 
1  if  every  year.  This  based  on  feeding  1,500  head  a  year," 
i  Wilbur  "Bo"  Foster,  Auxvasse,  Missouri. 


After  seven  years, 
Stilbosol  continues  to 
give  cattle  feeders  an 
extra  1  5%  gain  on 
1  0%  less  feed. 


U  U  I 


(diethylstilbestrol  premix) 


"I  quit  feeding  Stilbosol  for  a  spell  last  year.  Went  back  to  it 
though.  Why?  Because  Stilbosol  gives  us  an  extra  Vz  lb.  daily 
gain,"  stated  Jack  Dunlap,  professional  farm  manager,  Williams- 
port,  Ohio.  "You've  got  to  keep  abreast  of  things  in  this  business 
and  you've  got  to  take  advantage  of  developments  like  Stil- 
bosol. I'll  tell  you  one  thing  —  I  know  Stilbosol  makes  me  money." 
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last  year.  Good  second  crop  of  hay. 

Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Cattle 
supply  on  feed  compares  to  about  that 
of  a  year  ago.  Weights  are  in  the  900 
to  1,100  lb.  bracket  with  few  heavy 
cattle.  Increased  hog  runs  are  still 
expected  but  not  showing  up  in  coun- 
try visits.  Feeders  topping  lots  out 
closely  to  take  advantage  of  current 
prices.  Supply  of  sheep  mostly  small 
lots  of  native  lambs. 

Some  increased  demand  for  fleshy 
feeders  for  short  turn  in  feedlot.  De- 
mand continues  active  for  light  steers 
for  grass  and  inquiry  still  strong  for 
calves.  Prices  quite  firm  or  higher  on 
all  classes  of  feeders,  with  some  $1  to 
$2  advance  on  the  weighty  steers  (750 
to  950  lbs.).  Feeders  not  liking  the 
heavier  weights  on  calves  now  being 
delivered.  Prices  from  $25  to  $28  on 
steer  calves  and  $23  to  $25  on  heifer 
calves  meeting  some  resistance  and 
feeders  are  hoping  to  find  better 
values  this  month.  Not  as  many  firm 
orders  being  placed  as  a  year  ago. 
Feeder  lamb  prices  at  about  peak 
level  that  feeders  indicate  they  will 
pay,  which  is  $14  or  less,  delivered. 

Except  for  some  bottom  ground, 
the  corn  crop  is  excellent  and  yields 
are  expected  to  be  above  normal. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Supply  of  cattle  on  feed 
now  shifting  to  yearlings  and  num- 
bers are  probably  short  of  a  year  ago. 
Hog  market  exceeding  earlier  expec- 
tations. Most  farmers  are  complain- 
ing about  high  feeder  cattle  prices, 
but  still  need  feeders.  Much  corn,  es- 
pecially irrigated,  is  down  because  of 
root  worm  infestation,  and  this  will 
further  increase  the  demand.  Good 
demand  has  developed  for  feeder 
lambs,  but  interest  in  breeding  ewes 
is  still  light.  There  will  be  an  ample 
supply  of  all  feeds  in  this  area. 

Sioux  City,  Ia.:  Demand  continues 
strong  for  stockers  and  feeders.  Good 
and  Choice  stock  steers  $23.50  to 
$26.50.  Medium  and  Low  Good  $20  to 
$23.50,  mostly  $22.50  to  $23.50.  Good 
and  Choice  1,050  lb.  feeder  steers  $22 
to  $24.50;  same  quality  heifers  $22  to 
$25.50. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Oklahoma  City.  Normal  supply  of 
cattle.  Fair  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
from  Corn  Belt  feeders.  Good  demand 
from  West  Coast  feeders.  Good  de- 
mand locally  for  any  lightweight  cat- 
tle. Will  get  higher  priced  as  wheat 
pasture  time  approaches.  Probably 
best  grass  and  crop  conditions  in  25 
years.  Live  stock  in  good  condition; 
no  thin  cattle. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia,  Calif.:  The  number  of  cat- 
tle on  feed  in  California  is  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier.  There  is  a 
pretty  good  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
now.  Good  and  Choice  fat  steers 
$23.50  to  $25.50;  same  quality  heifers 
$22  to  $24.  Good  and  Choice  stock 
steer  calves  (over  400  lbs.)  $25  to 
$27.50.  Same  weight  and  quality 
heifer  calves  $23  to  $25.  Recent  con- 
tracts are  for  around  $24  for  heifers, 
$26  for  steer  calves  and  $24  for  heifer 
calves. 

There  appears  to  be  a  surplus  of 
hay  here.  Some  growers,  rather  than 
accept  current  low  prices,  are  buying 
cattle.  The  water  situation  for  irriga- 
tion and  stock  water  is  the  worst  in 
history.  Dry  wells  are  showing  up 
continually  in  this  area. 

Artesia,  Calif.:  Supplies  of  cattle 
on  pastures  and  ranges  is  less  than  a 
year  ago.  There  is  no  range.  Perma- 
nent pastures  in  fair  condition  but 
moisture  a  critical  problem  with 
water  table  dropping.  Good  demand 
for  feeder  steer  calves  and  light  year- 
ling steers.  Very  little  inquiry  for 
two-year-old  steers  and  heifers. 
Practical  top  on  steers  $25  and  $24 
outside  top  on  heifers.  Good  demand 
for  feeder  lambs  for  fall  and  winter 
feeding. 
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"EASY  STEERING  Uavy pDAUJrnnn 
FOR  HEAVY  LOADS '(  bU,™EEU. 

f  Research  Farms 

"Watkins  Products  Research  Farms  are  CHAR.  LY  M  N 

like  most  other  big  livestock  farms  when  VH#»i*"fc  ■  SVI  iU 

it  comes  to  "housekeeping".  There's  plenty  BAUffiD  CTEEDiMft 
of  "material  handling",  and  horsing  a        wl    EK  BISBIlll  ig 

big  loader,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  a  back- 
breaker." 

"A  year  ago,  we  added  Char- 
Lynn  Power  Steering  to  our  loader 
equipped  tractors  to  give  the  boys 
a  helping  hand  .  .  .  and  it's  really 
been  a  great  improvement.  Takes 
the  hard  work  out  of  these  chores, 
saves  us  time  and  cuts  accident 
hazzards." 

"Chances  are,  there's  a  Char- 
Lynn  Power  steering  kit  for  your 
tractor.  It's  well  worth  checking 
into." 

YOU  WILI  

"A"  Save  time 
^  Save  work 

Increase  production 
Cut  fatigue 
Add  safety 
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Pat.  No.  2822171 


Send  This  Coupon  For  Complete  Information 

Tractor  Make  


Tractor  Mode!, 


Dealer. 


Your  Name. 


* 
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Your  Arlrirp^ 

CHAR-LYNN  CO. 

Hydraulic  Horsepower  Products 


Tell  our  advertisers  that  you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live 

Stock  Producer 


DiBESTroI®  "C" 

A  NEW  STILBESTROL  CATTLE  IMPLANT 


Boost  Weight  Gains  Improve  Feed  Efficiency 

Cut  Feeding  Time 


A  SIMPLE 
ECONOMICAL 
FLEXIBLE 
PROGRAM 


1.  Implant  one  or  two  DiBESTroI  "C"  pellets  in 
calves  on  range  or  pasture. 

2.  Re-implant  with  two  DiBESTroI  "C"  pellets 
when  cattle  arrive  at  the  feedlot,  or  one  at 
start  and  a  second  70  days  later. 


BENEFITS  YOU  CAN  REAP  ONLY  FROM  DiBESTroI  "C"  IMPLANTING 

5.  CONTINUING  EFFECTIVENESS 


1.  IMPLANTING  PLUS  DES  FEED 
DiBESTroI  "C"  is  the  ONLY  im- 
plant also  cleared  by  the  Food  & 
Drug  Administration  for  use  in 
combination  with  a  diethylstilbes- 
trol  feed  program. 

2.  FAST  ACTING 

3.  CUTS  FINISHING  TIME 

4.  NO  TISSUE  RESIDUE 


6.  IMPLANTING  ON  RANGE 

7.  MINIMUM  SIDE-EFFECTS 

8.  ECONOMICAL 

9.  EASE  OF  HANDLING 


Ask  your  veterinarian,  feed  or  veterinary  supply  dealer  for  DiBESTroI  "C" 
implants.  If  he  does  not  yet  stock  DiBESTroI  "C",  write,  phone  or  wire. 


STEROL  DERIVATIVES,  Inc. 

(Manufacturer) 
Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 


DISCAN  CORPORATION 

National  Distributors 
3622  Medford  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Phone  AN  8-4227 


Inside 

Washington 

int  I'nilip  I..  Warden 


GIRARD 


Washington,  D.  C. 

TN  A  TOPSIDE  administrative 
shake-up  at  USDA,  Clarence  H. 
Girard,  a  lawyer,  has  been  elevated 
to  director  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards division  of  the  agriculture  de- 
partment's agricultural  marketing 
service,  succeeding  Howard  J.  Dog- 
gett.  Doggett,  who  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Ezra  Taft  Benson,  is  staying 
on  as  deputy  director  under  Girard. 

The  shake-up  started  above  the 
Girard-Doggett  level  as  S.  R.  Smith, 
agricultural  marketing  service  ad- 
ministrator, made  major  changes  in 
the  agriculture  department  division 
responsible  for  the  >  v 
major    marketing         ^  ^ 
and  food  distribu- 
tion programs  of 
the  department.  A 
spark  which  may 
have   ignited  the 
blow-up  was  a 
disagreement  be- 
tween Willard 
Cochrane,  Secre- 
tary Orville  L.  Freeman's  economic 
advisor,  and  O.  V.  Wells,  long-en- 
trenched department  economist. 
Wells'  was  one  of  the  first  heads  to 
topple. 

F.  Richard  Burke,  a  lawyer  who 
has  been  assistant  to  the  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  agricultural  mar- 
keting service,  became  acting  deputy 
administrator  for  regulatory  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards act.  This  may  account  in  part 
for  the  selection  of  Girard,  to  head 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  division. 

Girard  has  20  years  experience  in 
connection  with  the  agriculture  de- 
partment's regulatory  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
act.  Girard  joined  the  department  of 
agriculture  in  1941.  He  was  made  a 
department  trial  attorney  to  handle 
court  cases  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings under  the  government  reg- 
ulatory programs.  In  1948,  Girard 
was  named  chief  of  the  marketing  di- 
vision of  the  department's  office  of 
general  counsel.  In  1956,  he  was  ap- 
pointed department  hearing  ex- 
aminer. He  was  born  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Albany  Law  school.  Agriculture  de- 
partment colleagues  believe  Girard 
was  made  administrator  to  get  a  man 
acquainted  with  legal  problems  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  act  at  its 
head. 

Girard  Has  High  Reputation 

Girard  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
with  those  people  in  the  live  stock 
industry  who  have  had  business  rela- 
tions with  him.  One  industry  official 
said  he  considered  Girard  "quite 
good."  He  said  Girard  has  sought  in- 
dustry cooperation  in  his  planning, 
and  has  shown  "keenness  and  alert- 
ness" in  his  dealings. 

Lee  Sinclair,  who  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
division  ever  since  it  was  a  branch 
of  the  live  stock  division,  will  be 
working  alongside  Doggett  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  under 
Girard. 

Girard  told  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producer,  when  asked  about 
his  plans  for  administering  the 
packers  and  stockyards  act: 

"In  my  long  experience  in  regula- 
tory work  in  the  department,  I  have 
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come  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  live  stock  industry  and  to  appre-  I 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  code  of  f 
fair  trading  practice  which  the  | 
packers  and  stockyards  act  estab-  I 
lished  for  the  industry. 

"The  division  staff  which  I  now  I 
direct  has  deservedly  won  the  re-  I 
spect  of  all  who  trade  in  live  stock  I 
and  we  intend  to  administer  the  act  I. 
with  the  same  reasonableness,  fair-  I 
ness  and  non-discrimination  that  the  ft 
act  requires  of  the  industry  itself." 

The  live  stock  subcommittee  of  the  I 
house  agriculture  committee  has  held  I: 
public  hearings  on  bills  designed  to 
curb  the  big  chain  stores  from  grow-  [. 
ing  their  own  live  stock,  running 
their  own  packing  plants,  and  then  L< 
selling  the  meat  through  their  own  I 
retail  stores. 

Studies  Buying  Competition  |i 

Girard  appeared  as  a  witness  and  I 
said  the  "department  is  now  investi-  t\ 
gating  the  effects  on  buying  competi- 
tion of  the  increasing  concentration  h 
of  buying  power  in  fewer  buyers."  [r 
He  said  that  "on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation  it  now  has,  it  is  not  in  a  I 
position  to  judge  whether  the  pro-  h 
posed  legislation  will  provide  theU 
solution  in  the  event  the  investiga-  K 
tion  reveals  the  need  for  additional 
regulatory  authority." 

Girard  said  the  "trend  toward  a  • 
concentration  of  an  ever  larger  por-L 
tion  of  various  parts  of  the  market- L 
ing,  processing  and  distributing  sys-[- 
tern  in  fewer  firms  of  large  size  and  . 
great  market  power"  is  becoming  of  • 
"utmost  importance"  to  the  entire  h 
national  economy. 

Robert  E.  Cunningham  of  Omaha, 
spokesman  for  the  live  stock  ex-j| 
changes  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.E , 
Joseph,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Sioux* 
Falls,  and  Denver  said  these  "eco-B 
nomic  giants"  in  the  chain  store  busi-r 
ness  have  not  necessarily  brought; 
greater  efficiency  into  their  field  butp 
they  have  had  "a  tremendous  impactl 
in  wielding  undeniable  power"  overB 
the  economy  of  other  segments  of  the 
food  and  processing  industries. 

Cunningham  said  the  big  chains! . 
were  responsible  for  the  decentrali-6 
zation  of  live  stock  marketing.  He 
charged  decentralization  "has  had  al- 
most adverse  effect  upon  the  ability  ! 
of  the  American  live  stock  produceip; 
to  obtain  full  market  values  of  hisj 
product."  He  said  that  so  long  as  ther 
chain  stores  are  permitted  to  engager, 
in  live  stock  feeding,  processing,  ancft 
retailing  "little  criticism  can  befe 
leveled"  at  the  big  meat  packers  foil 
"exerting  the  only  price  manipula- . 
tion  weapon  they  are  allowed:  theB 
acquisition  of  an  increasing  volumeh 
of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  away  frorr>> 
the  public  terminals." 

Cunningham,  other  witnesses  fosJ 
stockyard  interests,  and  Rep.  W.  Hp 
Avery  (R.,  Kans.)  suggested  that  thcf 
agriculture  committee  push  legisla- 
tion to  dissolve  the  meat  packer  con* 
sent  decree  of  1920  which  keeps  th* 
big  packers  out  of  meat  retailing^' 
Avery  argued  that  putting  the  meajfi 
packers  on  an  equal  competitive  basu> 
with  the  chain  stores  would  "restore 
stability  and  volume  to  the  central 
markets,"  and  this  in  turn  would  pro  p 
vide  stronger  prices  for  live  stocB' 
marketers. 

The  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives  opposes  restrictions  o:B 
the  freedom  of  meat  packers  anM 
chain  stores  to  vertically  integrat* 
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Live  Stfock  Adds 
To  Cash  (■rain 
Farmer's  Income 

■FOLLOWING  A  PERIOD  of  spe- 
cialization  in  grain  production, 
many  midwestern  farmers  are  re- 
discovering the  profit  possibilities  in 
live  stock  raising.  Christian  County, 
111.,  is  a  good  example  of  an  area 
showing  signs  of  a  movement  back  to 
live  stock.  The  reason:  Poorer  net  re- 
turns from  cash  grain  and  the  char- 
acteristic imbalance  in  the  work  load 
over  the  year. 

In  the  most  recent  figures,  Illinois 
cash  grain  farmers  received  a  dollar 
an  hour  for  their  labor  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  maximum  possible 
hours  for  the  average  family  during 
the  year  was  about  $2,000.  This  is 
figured  on  the  basis  of  a  man  and 
some  family  help  as  applied  to  the 
months  where  heavy  work  during 
cropping  and  harvest  season  was  re- 
quired. The  strictly  cash-grain  fam- 
ily farm  had  many  hours  of  time  not 
profitably  used. 

As  for  the  future,  the  University 
of  Illinois,  basing  its  studies  on  prices 
and  costs  existing  in  1959  and  1960, 
believes  that  a  farm  plan  that  in- 
cludes uses  for  labor,  buildings  and 
operator's  management  know  how 
the  year  round  is  likely  to  mean  the 
highest  net  farm  income  in  the  next 
few  years. 

In  the  Illinois  study,  farms  with 
67%  of  their  tillable  land  in  corn 
and  beans,  together  with  live  stock, 
produced  an  income  equal  to  farms 
with  90%  of  their  crops  in  corn  and 
beans.  The  University  notes  that,  "On 
the  less  intensively  cropped  farms, 
live  stock  provided  additional  returns 
to  make  up  for  the  lower  returns 
from  grain  sales.  Crop  yields  aver- 
aged slightly  lower  and  fertilizer 
costs  ran  much  higher  on  the  heavily 
cropped  farms." 

Realizing  the  need  for  reasonable 
diversification  between  crops  and 
live  stock,  Christian  County  Farm 
Adviser  Kermit  Roe  is  undertaking 
to  promote  live  stock  interest  in  his 
area.  As  an  example  of  a  good  grain 
and  livestock  operation,  Roe  points 
to  Lester  Southard  of  the  Blue  Mound 
area. 

Southard  previously  rented  a  200- 
acre  farm  with  a  productivity  rating 
of  60  to  65  (with  100  as  maximum). 


Plenty  of  alfalfa  in  the  rotation  followed 
by  Lester  Southard  makes  fine  pasture  for 
his  hogs  and  cattle.  With  Southard  are  his 
daughters,  Carolyn,  at  left,  and  Maria  Kay. 

He  raised  grain  and  24  litters  of  pigs 
in  confinement  a  year.  Two  years 
ago  he  rented  a  360-acre  cash  grain 
farm  and  soon  discovered  that,  de- 
spite higher  productivity  (85  to  90) 
of  his  new  farm,  he  actually  made  a 
better  return  from  the  first  one,  due 
to  live  stock  and  better  labor  dis- 
tribution. 

Southai'd's  reaction  was  to  intro- 
duce hogs  and  cattle  to  his  farm.  At 
present  he  is  farrowing  20  litters  of 
pigs  a  year  in  a  converted  horse  barn, 
and  plans  to  increase.  He  also  has  a 
herd  of  10  beef  cows. 

He  follows  a  long-established  rota- 
tion on  the  farm  which  consists  of 
corn,  soybeans,  wheat/oats,  alfalfa/ 
sweet  clover.  There  is  plenty  of  al- 
falfa, making  good  pasture  for  both 
hogs  and  cattle.  Corn  never  follows 
corn  and  soybeans  never  follow  soy- 
beans. A  year  ago,  Southard  had  a 
serious  volunteer  corn  problem  in 
soybeans.  Now,  with  cows  and  sows 
to  glean  his  fields,  he  has  only  rare 
stalks  of  corn.  He  figures  that  the 
live  stock  not  only  have  licked  the 
weed  problem  for  him  but  have  sal- 
vaged valuable  feed,  giving  him  a 
crop  of  pigs  practically  free  and 
greatly  reducing  wintering  costs  of 
the  cows. 

Southard  feels  that  his  program  is 
helping  him  balance  his  work  load 
and  is  splitting  his  risk  between  crops 
and  live  stock.  His  fertility  problems 
are  also  greatly  reduced.  Rather  than 
be  handicapped  by  a  cropping  system 
set  up  long  ago,  he  has  organized  it 
to  fit  his  skills  and  resources  by  in- 
troducing live  stock  to  a  cash  grain 
area. — C.  F.  Marley. 


Sheep  Heath  Loss  Study 


A  DEATH  loss  study  of  lambs  con- 
ducted  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Mansfield, 
'  University  of  Illinois,  indicates  that 
1  grade  lambs  suffer  fewer  death  losses 
than  purebreds.  Some  22%  of  the 
r  grade  lambs  died  as  compared  with 
23%  of  the  Suffolks,  30%   of  the 
-  Hampshires,  and  32%  of  the  Targhees 
.  during  the  1958-60  lambing  seasons. 
Records  were  kept  from  time  of  birth 
until  lambs  went  on  spring  pasture 
for  the  2,864  lambs  involved. 

Of  this  total,  24%  died  from  vari- 
ous causes.  The  greatest  number  of 
losses  were  lambs  dead  at  birth. 
Other  losses  in  order  of  frequency 
were:  ( 1 )  weak  lambs  that  died  short- 
ly after  birth,  (2)  miscellaneous 
causes,  (3)  starvation  and  overlaying 
by  the  ewe,  (4)  pneumonia,  (5)  pre- 
mature lambs,  (6)  lambs  delivered 
dead,  (7)  undetermined  causes,  (8) 
'  injuries  other  than  those  caused  by 
dam,  (9)  lambs  not  claimed  by  dam, 
and  (10)  deformed  or  abnormal 
lambs. 

\  A  startling  number  of  Targhee 
lambs  (24%)  died  from  starvation. 
Their  dams,  however,  were  two-year- 

il  old  ewes  lambing  for  the  first  time. 

|  In  comparison,  only  2%  of  the  Hamp- 

f  shires,  6%  of  the  Suffolks,  and  8% 
of  the  grade  lambs  died  from  lack  of 
.  sufficient  milk.  Pneumonia  losses 


averaged  8%  among  Targhee,  Hamp- 
shire and  grade  lambs  but  jumped  to 
11%  among  Suffolk  ewes. 

A  study  of  flock  records  on  4,231 
lambs  of  four  breeds  from  1921  to 
1957  showed  that  Rambouillets  had 
an  average  death  loss  of  15%;  Shrop- 
shires  17%;  Southdowns  21%;  and 
Hampshires  23%.  Dr.  Mansfield 
points  out  that  about  five  million 
lambs  die  before  weaning  every  year 
representing  a  loss  of  $50  million  in 
gross  farm  income. 

Pays  to  Dock  Lambs 

It  pays  to  castrate  and  dock  lambs 
according  to  studies  at  Virginia  Sta- 
tion. Although  docking  had  no  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  rate  of  gain,  slaugh- 
ter grade,  or  carcass  grade,  the  docked 
lambs  gave  a  slightly  higher  dressing 
percentage  —  50.9%  compared  with 
50.6%  for  undocked  lambs. 

The  test  showed  that  ram  lambs 
gain  faster  than  either  ewes  and 
wethers  in  cool  weather.  Ram  lambs 
outgained  wethers  by  .02  lb.  per  day 
and  ewes  by  0.5  lb.  per  day.  As  the 
weather  gets  warmer,  ewes  gain 
faster.  When  weights  were  recorded 
in  June,  ewes  had  gained  .05  lb.  per 
day  more  than  rams  and  .01  lb.  more 
than  wethers. 


WE  SAVE  2  EXTRA  PIGS  PER  LITTER 


with  our  CASWELL 


H 


FARR0-CRATES 

says  Clint  Cooper, 

C.  J.  Cooper  &  Sons,  Hartley,  la. 

"Farrowing  time  used  to  be  a  nightmare! 
Besides  staying  up  all  night,  we  would  fre- 
quently have  2  or  more  pigs  in  a  litter  crushed 
by  the  sow.  More  than  once  we  lost  nearly  an 
entire  litter  that  way.  Today  (and  since  1955) 
we  farrow  all  35  sows  in  Caswell  "Farro-Crates" 
twice  each  year.  Our  pigs-per-litter  average  is 
now  between  9  and  10.  Compared  to  our  old 
averages,  I  figure  we  save  2  pigs  per  litter  by 
farrowing  our  sows  in  Caswell  "Farro-Crates". 
That  amounts  to  more  than  400  "extra  pigs" 
we've  marketed  in  the  past  6  years!  We  save 
a  lot  of  work  and  space,  too — 22  sows  now 
farrow  in  one  space  that  formerly  held  only  16 
pens.  We  farrow  continuously  during  February- 
March-April  and  again  in  August-September- 
October.  We  don't  stay  up  at  night  during  far- 
rowing anymore.  Our  pigs  are  safe —  our  sows 
more  content  in  "Farro-Crates".  They  stay 
cleaner  and  more  sanitary,  too.  We  wouldn't 
be  without  "Farro-Crates"  in  our  modern  hog 
operation."     s  C.  J.  Cooper,  Hartley,  Iowa 


Mr.  C.  J.  (Clint)  Cooper  is  pictured  above 
with  two  of  his  purebred  Yorkshire  pigs.  He 
stands  between  two  of  the  original  Caswell 
"Farro-Crates"  purchased  in  1955.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  Vice  President  of  the  Iowa  York- 
shire Breeders  Association.  He  has  had 
three  certified  Yorkshire  boars  and  received 
the  top  4  cutting  litters  at  the  National 
Yorkshire  Type  Conference  in  1961.  He 
averages  about  70  farrowings  yearly  in  26 
Caswell  Farro  Crates. 


LET  CASWELL  HELP  YOU  BUILD  A  MODERN  HOG  RAISING  SETUP 


Want  a  complete  multiple  farrowing-nursery-growing- 
finishing  building  for  2,000  hogs?  Or  how  about  a 
modern  200  hogs-a-year  setup  in  one  of  your  old  build- 
ings? Caswell  has  helped  thousands  of  farmers  to  good 
hog  profits.  Let  them  help  you,  too.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  full  information  .  .  .  including  Caswell's  quantity 
discounts  and  Preferred  Customer  Credit  Plan. 


FREE  PLANNING  SERVICE  AND  VALUABLE  16-PAGE  BOOK 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  16-page  "HOG  PROFITS"  Book  and  complete  information  on: 

□  Free  Planning  Service     □  "Farro-Crates"    □  "Wayo-Crate"    □  Hog  "Catch  Chute" 

□  "Pig  Grip"  □  Hog  Fenciig  □  Automatic  "Swine  Diner"  □  Credit  Plan  &  Discounts 

Name  .  .  . 


Address^ 


RFD_ 


Town_ 


State. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


427  VINE  STREET   •    CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


SAVE  Money  by  Grinding  Your  Own  Feed 

with  this  Highest  Capacity  Mill 


WETMORE'S  MODEL  '350'  MILL 


Grinds  Hay  Flakes  as  Fast  as  2  Men 
Can  Throw  Them  into  the  Self-Feeder 
P.T.O.*  Drive  Clipper  Hammer  Mill 
with  18"  wide  Self-Feeder 


Powerful 
Auger-Feeder 
forces  feed 
stuffs  directly 
into  mill. 


Fast,    Automatic   Feeding.    The  wider 
(18  inch)  Self-Feeder  can  move  more 
materials  faster  up  to  the  Feeder  Box.  Here  the  powerful  (built-in)  Auger-Feeder 
forces  the  materials  directly  into  the  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the  feeder-box 
by  the  Self-feeder.  Thus  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the  Wetmore  Clipper 
Knife-Type  Hammer  Mill  is  utilized.  Feeder  has  range  of  speeds. 

•  Grinds  or  Re-cuts  All  Feed  Materials  to  desired  fineness. 

•  Chops  or  grinds  Hay  of  All  Kinds  and  in  All  Conditions  ;  >■  < 

•  High  Moisture  Ear  Corn  handled  effec-  f  , 
lively  from  Side-Unloader  Wagons  (as 

well  as  other  ensilage)  in  the  Filling  of  Silos. 

•  Grinds  corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  and  alt  gS 
kinds  of  grain  for  feed. 

•  New  8"  Blow  Pipe  Greatly  increases 
capacity  for  Filling  Silos.  Heights  to  60  ' 

•  The  Wetmore  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  Makes 
this  Mill  Completely  Portable. 


Cv 

P.T.O. 
On  ve  \ 

\  J. 
with  cushion 
drive  to 
■  protect  tractor. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.CO. 

BOX  307  •  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


......  See  Your  Wetmore  Dealer  or  Write.., 

Please  send  information  ond  lilerotvie  on:      Q  the  350  Mill 
□  The  New  Mner  I  Crinder     □  Name  of  Nooresl  Oeoler 

Name  

Address  

City  State   NP 


EASY  HOLD 


CHUTE  GATE 


PORTABLE 

I  OR 

PERMANENT 
Installation 

In  Any 
Opening! 
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Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
Stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
tureand"30- Day  Trial  Plan" 

(FARM AM  IOWIP.  CO, 


C.»t.  CG-5       1701  N..  Mill,  OMAHA,  MIR. 


AUTOMATIC  WATERER 

—a  multi-pur- 
pose, non- 
siphoning,  auto« 
matic  waterer 
ideal  for  year 
'round  use  for 
hogs,  cattle, 
horses,  sheep 
and  calves. 

Bowl,  base  and  mod  grafts  of  cast  Iron.  14 
gauge  galvanized  steel  jacket.  Fast  filling- 
valve  with  copper  float  for  gravity  to  70  PSI 
operation.  Foolproof  sealed  thermostat  with, 
300  watt  heater  or  available  less  heat. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC."  Oept.NLioiColdwiter.  Obit 

Also  distributed  from  plonls  in  £asf  Moline, 
III.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  ond  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


POWERFUL 
NEW 


BEARCAT  GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGE  MILL 

grinds  any  feed  . . .  green,  dry,  wet  or  frozen ! 


This  rugged  BearCat  is  famous  for  handling  the 
real  tough  grinding  jobs  with  any  farm  tractor. 
Three  tool-steel  circular  knives  and  fourteen 
heavy  steel  swing  hammers  make  fast  work  of 
any  feed.  It  will  grind  ear  corn,  snapped  corn 
and  all  grain  as  fine  or  as  coarse  as  you  want 
including  soybeans,  hershey,  millet,  cane-seed, 
cotton  seed,  linseed  (or  cake),  and  cotton  bolls. 
It  cuts  and  grinds  any  kind  of  hay  or  roughage 
loose,  bundled  or  baled.  For  complete  infor- 
mation see  your  dealer  or  write  factory. 


BEARCAT  Quality  FARM  MACHINERY  SINCE  1908 


NEW  BEARCAT 

BURR  MILL 

for  ear, 
shelled  corn. 


SEED  BED  MAKERS 


<H]  SSI 

[U-7 ''' 

FORAGE 

HARVESTERS W 

SPROCKET  PACKER 


WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.  •  DEPT.821-69*  HASTINGS.  NEBR. 


Timely  Tips 

N»w  booklet!  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


BEEF  CATTLE  HERDSMEN  will  be 
interested  in  a  new  publication,  Exten- 
sion Circular  497,  "Beef  Cow  Herd  Man- 
agement," available  from  the  Office  of 
Agricultural  Publications,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind.,  for  250  a  copy. 
Sections  include  trends,  management, 
nutrition,  pasture,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, and  health  and  marketing. 

FAMILY  FOOD  STOCKPILE  for  Sur- 
vival," Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No. 
77,  is  available  free  from  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.C.  Tells  how  to 
build  up  food  and  water  resources  for  up 
to  two  weeks  following  a  nuclear  attack. 

STUDENTS  IN  DAIRY  will  find  help- 
ful the  booklet  "Oral  and  Written  Rea- 
sons in  Dairy  Cattle  Judging,"  Misc.  Pub. 
No.  85,  available  from  the  Extension 
Service,  West  Virginia  University,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va. 

NEW  DESIGN  truck  stock  racks  and 
trailers    are    described    in  literature 
available   from   Sooner   Mfg.   Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1323,  Duncan,  Okla. 

PLASTIC  FILM  for  silage  storage  is 
described    in    literature    offered  by 
Gerin  Products,  Inc.,  Kenilworth,  N.  J. 

COMPUTING  BEEF  Cattle  Rations"  is 
the  title  of  a  folder  (F.S.  78)  available 
from  the  Extension  Service,  South  Dako- 
ta State  College,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

A  CONVENIENT  GUIDE  to  help  home 
gardeners  recognize  and  control  insects 
and  disease  of  vegetables  is  Home  and 
Garden  Bulletin  No.  46,  "Insects  and 
Diseases    of   Vegetables    in    the  Home 


Garden."  Tells  how  to  recognize  more 
than  180  common  insects  and  diseases 
and  tells  which  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides to  buy  for  different  uses,  and  how 
to  mix  them  for  the  home  garden.  Write 
to  the  Office  of  Information,  USDA, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

TRUCK  OWNERS  will  find  a  lot  of 
helpful  hints  in  a  96-page  booklet, 
"Guide  to  Cutting  Truck  Costs,"  avail- 
able free  from  Ford  Division,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  P.O.  Box  608,  Dearborn, 
Mich.  Covers  such  topics  as  insurance, 
tire  care,  getting  the  most  miles  per 
gallon  of  gas,  and  special  equipment. 

TEXAS  SHEEP  RAISERS  will  want  to 
have  the  booklet  "Wool  Marketing 
Problems  in  Texas."  Available  from  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
College  Station,  Texas. 

WHERE  OPPORTUNITIES  LIE  for 
exporters  of  top-quality  U.  S.  dairy 
stock  are  described  in  "Guide  for  U.  S. 
Cattle  Exporters,"  Agriculture  Handbook 
No.  217,  available  from  the  Office  of  In- 
formation, USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

FACTS  ABOUT  TUBERCULOSIS 
Eradication  in  Cattle  and  Other  Ani- 
mals," ARS  22-68,  is  a  6-page  pamphlet 
of  interest  especially  to  agricultural  lead- 
ers. Get  from  Office  of  Information, 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATER- 
ing  .  .  .  The  Livestream  of  Produc- 
tion," is  the  title  of  a  24-page  illustrated 
booklet  showing  the  value  of  a  well- 
planned  farm  water  system.  Write  to 
Ritchie  Mfg.  Co.,  424  Walnut  St.,  Con- 
rad, Iowa. 


When  animal  skin  is  injured, 
reach  for  soothing 

'Vaseline' 
Petroleum  Jelly 

— works  better  two  ways 
to  help  skin  heal 


Get 

economical 
1  lb. jar 


insects  J-  t  °°n* 


Js  from 


eeP  ope, 


>re'9n  Dl 


imPurities 


•oc//, 


'es , 


■on. 


Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Vaseline 

WHITE  PETROLEUM  JW-Y 


y,n9  out.  SSUes  from 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


If  yof/r  ret  prescribes 
'Vaseline'  Veterinary  Carbolated 
Petroleum  Jelly  and  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  ask  him  to  stock  it. 
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Protect  your  animals... 
protect  your  pocketbook 

VASELINE  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  C  H  ES  EB  R0UG  H-PONO  S  INC. 
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Live  Stock  Producer's  September  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 

October  Top 

Market  Trend 

Supply  Trend 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Up  10% 

b.  Calves 

$29 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Hogs 

$17 

Declining 

Up  3% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  15% 

Central  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Advancing 

Up  2% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$24 

Steady 

Up  1% 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Up  1% 

Hogs 

$17 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  15% 

Western  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Advancing 

Up  5% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Same 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Same 

Hogs 

$17 

Declining 

Up  6% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Western 

Range  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$24 

Steady 

Same 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Up  15% 

b.  Calves 

$28 

Steady 

Up  15% 

Hogs 

$18 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  10% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Steady 

Same 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Advancing 

Down  10% 

b.  Calves 

$28 

Advancing 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$19 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Lambs 

$18 

Advancing 

Down  20% 

South 

ern  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Steady 

Down  8% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Up  10% 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Hogs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  2% 

Feeding  Shifts  West 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Thirteen) 


portunity  for  farmers  that  have 
roughage.  And  these  cows  won't  com- 
pete much  with  feeders  for  grain  and 
silage,"  Ewing  concludes. 

Henry  Mayo,  of  Purdue,  adds,  "The 
trick  most  good  cow  men  have 
learned  is  not  to  over-feed  cows  when 
the  calf  is  very  young.  Most  of  them 
use  nothing  but  poor  hay  until  the 
calf  has  a  little  size.  Too  much  milk 
can  cause  the  calf  to  scour." 

Mayo  recommends  a  system  where 
calves  are  born  in  December  or  Jan- 
uary. Then  by  the  time  pastures  green 
up  the  calf  is  big  enough  to  use  more 
milk.  When  the  cows  begin  grazing 
their  milk  flow  increases  and  the 
calves  really  grow. 

For  summer  management,  Ewing 
kept  cows  on  drylot,  on  bluegrass 
pasture,  and  on  alfalfa  brome  pas- 


"I  understand  you're  an  expert  on  cross- 
'  breeding  .  . ." 


ture.  All  three  systems  worked,  al- 
though there  was  a  difference  in  cost. 
At  weaning,  the  pasture  calves  cost 
about  $14  per  100  lbs.  The  calves  from 
cows  on  drylot  cost  $24  per  100  lbs. 

Ewing  said  that  even  drylot  cows 
offer  a  possibility.  Feeder  calves  have 
averaged  23c  a  lb.  at  Kansas  City  over 
the  last  10  years.  Yet  the  farmer  who 
produces  his  own  has  the  advantage 
of  less  danger  of  disease  and  death 
loss,  says  Ewing. 

Ranchers  who  go  to  cattle  feeding 
have  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  some 
of  the  profit  that  had  been  made  by 
Midwest  feeders. 

"When  a  rancher  finishes  his  own 
cattle,  he  has  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rapid  gaining  ability 
of  his  own  animals  and  he  can  use 
Stilbestrol  to  boost  his  gains,"  says 
Albaugh  of  California.  "If  he  sells  his 
stock  as  feeders,  these  advantages  are 
passed  on. 

"The  rancher  also  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  increased 
price  of  fat  animals  over  feeders.  And 
he  can  market  his  feed  through  cat- 
tle. The  manure  resulting  from  this 
feeding  program  will  help  maintain 
his  soil  fertility. 

"Some  of  the  disadvantages  are  that 
he  will  need  to  learn  how  to  feed  cat- 
tle. It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
construct  fences,  yards  and  develop 
water  and  in  some  cases,  shade.  It 
will  take  more  know-how  to  market 
his  product  as  fat  cattle  are  a  more 
perishable  product  than  feeders." 

So  keep  your  eyes  on  what's  hap- 
pening in  the  cattle  business.  You 
may  see  some  changes  developing 
that  offer  a  profit  opportunity  for 
your  own  cattle  operation. 


AND  MORE 
PER  ACRE 


Range  pastures  make 
profitable  beef  gains 

Results  from  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  experiments 
have  proved  that  good  ranges  can  mean  sure  profits  for  beef 
ranchers.  What  they  have  done,  you  can  do  too. 

Reseeded  native  sand  Iovegrass  on  the  Southern  Plains  Ex- 
perimental Range  at  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  has  produced 
more  than  117  pounds  of  beef  per  acre  in  one  grazing  year. 
The  gain  was  403.9  pounds  per  head.  Reseeded  range  pro- 
duced 78.6  pounds  more  beef  per  acre  than  untreated  land. 

Beef  gains  per  ranch  were  nearly  tripled  without  investment 
in  a  single  acre  of  additional  range.  Dollar  returns  were 
extra  good — more  than  $25  per  acre,  figuring  beef  at  22  cents 
per  pound.  Reseeding  expenses  were  paid  back  in 
less  than  one  grazing  season.  Land  taxes  and 
interest  were  low, 

Reseeding  and  good  range  management  go 
together  like  Red  Brand®  fence  and  Red  Top® 
steel  posts.  They  make  the  combination  that's 
sure  to  increase  ranch  incomes.  The  zinc 
coating  on  Red  Brand  fencing  is  fused 
right  into  the  wire  to  resist  rust  and 
add  years  of  low-cost  service. 


RED  BRAND 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  Peoria,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed  Wire  •  Red  Top 
Steel  Fence  Posts  •  Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline® 
Poultry  Netting  .  Keystone  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  Newt  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AM ARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Tajlor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 
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SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

LEADING  IN  U.  S.  REGISTRATIONS 

No  wonder  there  are  more  registered  Suf- 
folk sheep  than  any  other  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Suffolks  are  a  hardy  sheep 
that  lamb  easily  and  grow  fast.  For  greater 
profit  per  sheep— RAISE  SUFFOLKS. 

NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASS'N 

P.  O.  Box  324 L.  Columbia.  Mo. 


PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 

FOR  EAR  CORN  &  SMALL  GRAINS 


Feeders  everywhere  are  switch- 
ing to  "Dust-Free"  feeds  pre- 
pared by  Peerless  Roller  Mills 
end  ROL-N-MIX  Units.  You  get 
faster  gains,  better  finish,  more 
production. 

%eMf-  ROL-N-MIX 

3  in  1  Feed  Making  Unit 

The  complete  feed  making  and  hauling  unit. 
Provides  roller  mill,  mixer  and  self  unloading 
wagon  Available  in  two  sizes. 

CHALLENGER  "All-Purpose"  MIL1 

Crimps— Cracks  all  small  grain 
and  granulates  ear  corn.  No 
dust— no  stringy  shucks— uni- 
form rolling  and  granulation. 
A  size  for  every  feeding 
operation.  Write  for 
free  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  611  Joplin,  Missouri 


BROWER    KklH-fted  CATTLE  FEEDER 

Two  Sizes  —  15  Ft.  and  7Vz  Ft. 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Now  —  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  for  cattle! 
Two  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  or  small 
herds.  Large  size  has  250  bu.  capacity,  feeds 
100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling,-  the  71/2 
ft.  feeder,  125  bu.  capacity,  does  it  for  50 
head.  Saves  over  100  hours  of  labor  a  year. 
Big  feed  savings,  too  —  special  designed 
trough  all  but  eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed 
clean,  fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more 
.  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains.  WRITE: 

•  LOW  IN  PRICE  .  .  .  WRITE  FOR  EASY 
PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 
Improved  Pa latabi I ity  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2375.  Quincy,  Illinois 
Send  facts  on 
□  Cattle  Feeder.      □  Calf  Creep  Feeder 

Name  

Street  or  RFD  

Town  


-State 


Attention  CATTLE  BUYERS! 

Plan  now  to  attend  the  6th  Annual 

FALL  ST0CKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE  SHOW  &  SALE 

at  the  Amorillo  Livestock  Auction  Company 
10  A.M.,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  6th 

sponsored  by 

RutJiaitifo  LzuGSiflck,  ^^Mlcdlmv 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


VACATION  NOW- 

Compare  these  low  rates 

Extravagant  comfort  and  facilities  . .  . 
at  a  fraction  of  usual  cost!  300  ft.  pri- 
vate ocean  beach  and  pool;  shuffle- 
board,  putting  green.  Free  golf  at 
Palm  Aire  Country  Club,  deep  sea 
fishing  minutes  away.  Spacious 
grounds  for  children,  planned  activ- 
ities for  the  whole  family,  including 
free  dance  lessons.  Write  Bill  Baldwin 
today I 


Separate  Villas 
(sleeps  up  to  5) 
$10.00  per  day 
•  •  • 

Modern,  air-conditioned 

accommodations, 

each  with  private 

balcony  overlooking  ocean. 
• 

Oceanfront  Efficiency 
$4.50— $5.00— $6.00 
per  person 
• 

Oceanfront  Hotel  Rooms 
$4.00  per  person 


Sure-Sire  Cattle  Breeding 


(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 

should  stand  squarely  on  well-shaped, 
sizable  feet  that  are  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  animal's  weight  without  giv- 
ing rise  to  twisted  legs  and  mal- 
formed joints.  Trimming  can  best  be 
done  with  the  bull  in  a  set  of  stocks. 
However,  if  a  set  of  stocks  isn't  avail- 
able, it  may  be  advisable  to  throw 
the  animal  or  to  strap  him  along  a 
wall  or  strong  fence,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  work  on  the  bottom  of  his 
feet. 

Be  sure  to  include  your  bulls  in 
your  program  of  treating  for  internal 
and  external  parasites.  Don't  over- 
look him  on  vaccinations.  Make  sure 
that  he  is  a  fully  participating  mem- 
ber in  your  herd  health  program. 

Now,  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the 
"business  obligations"  of  your  herd 
bull — the  all-important  task  of  get- 
ting your  brood  cows  settled  in  the 
shortest  time  possible.  Well-devel- 
oped young  bulls  can  be  put  into 
service  at  14  to  18  months  of  age  on  a 
limited  number  of  cows.  Too  heavy 
service  at  this  critical  stage  of  a  bull's 
life  may  stunt  his  growth  and  even 
result  in  lowered  fertility  or  com- 
plete sterility. 

The  number  of  cows  that  a  2-year- 
old  bull  or  a  mature  bull  can  serve 
satisfactorily  depends  upon  your 
method  of  breeding.  If  you  practice 
hand  mating,  where  the  cows  are 
brought  to  the  bull  for  service,  30  to 
35  cows  may  be  allotted  to  a  well- 
grown  2-year-old  bull.  Twice  that 
number  can  be  covered  with  a  ma- 
ture bull.  With  pasture  mating,  the 
number  of  cows  a  bull  should  cover 
in  a  season  will  depend  upon  his  age, 
condition,  and  treatment — plus  the 
distribution  of  the  cows  to  be  bred 
to  him. 

In  the  Great  Plains  Region,  the 
usual  allotment  is  one  bull  to  25 
cows,  whereas  on  the  extremely 
rough  and  brushy  ranges  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Intermoun- 
tain  Region,  one  bull  to  15  cows  is 
the  usual  allotment.  Remember,  how- 
ever, using  the  minimum  number  of 
bulls  under  range  conditions  may  be 
poor  economy.  Cows  remain  in  heat 
only  a  few  hours,  so  bulls  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  around  fre- 
quently. Using  additional  bulls  may 
get  your  cows  settled  sooner,  result- 
ing in  a  heavier  and  more  uniform 
group  of  calves  at  weaning  time.  Also, 
an  extra  bull  may  increase  your  calf 
crop  by  several  per  cent. 

Use  1  Bull  to  30  Cows 

As  the  size  of  your  breeding  herd 
increases,  provide  more  bulls  in  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  cows.  Tfys  is 
desirable  since  a  large  herd  tends  to 
break  up  into  small  groups  of  10  to 
50  cows  each.  Thus,  you  need  enough 
bulls  with  your  herd  to  make  sure 
there's  little  chance  of  any  such  group 
remaining  long  without  a  bull. 

Actually,  highest  calving  percent- 
ages are  usually  obtained  when  one 
bull  is  run  with  about  30  cows  rather 
than  when  3  or  4  bulls  are  run  with 
100  cows  in  one  large  pasture.  Where 
several  bulls  are  with  one  herd  of 
cows,  fighting  takes  place — and  the 
bulls  tend  to  congregate  around  one 
cow  in  heat,  neglecting  others  in  heat 
at  the  same  time. 

Bulls  under  two  years  of  age  are 
too  young  to  be  turned  out  on  the 
range.  They  are  whipped  off  by  older 
bulls,  and  strenuous  range  life  stunts 
their  future  development.  Young 
bulls  may  be  used  in  smaller  pas- 
tures where  there  are  no  old  bulls, 
but  no  more  than  10  to  15  cows  should 
be  allotted  to  each. 

Avoid  using  bulls  that  are  too  old 
to  remain  on  the  range.  Bulls  over 
7  to  8  years  old  tend  to  become  less 
active  and  are  more  content  to  lie  in 


the  shade  or  around  a  water  hole. 
Some  bulls,  however,  remain  fertile 
and  vigorous  to  ages  in  excess  of  12 
to  14  years.  Such  older  bulls  may  do 
a  good  job  of  covering  a  small  bunch 
of  cows  in  a  pasture,  but  they  should 
not  be  depended  upon  to  breed  a  full 
quota  of  cows  on  the  range. 

The  rotation  of  bulls  is  a  practical 
way  of  increasing  the  calf  crop  and 
reducing  the  length  of  the  breeding 
period.  Under  such  a  system,  the  bull 
battery  is  divided  into  half,  and  one 
group  is  run  with  the  cows  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  days  to  two  weeks.  Then, 
these  bulls  are  taken  out  for  rest  and 
extra  feeding,  and  the  fresh  bulls  are 
turned  with  the  cows  for  the  next 
10-  to  14-day  period.  For  the  third 
period,  the  full  bull  battery  may  be 
used  in  a  mopping-up  action;  or  you 
may  continue  to  rotate  the  two 
groups  through  several  more  10-  to 
14-day  periods  before  going  to  the 
mopping-up  action  with  the  full  bat- 
tery of  bulls.  This  system  has  been 
known  to  increase  the  calf  crop  in 
some  cases  by  as  much  as  15  to  20%. 

How  to  Evaluate  Bulls 

Evaluate  your  bulls  for  breeding 
soundness  at  least  two  months  before 
the  start  of  the  breeding  season.  This 
is  especially  important  where  only 
1  or  2  bulls  are  to  be  run  with  a 
group  of  cows.  An  infertile  bull  will 
reduce  your  bull  power.  It's  similar 
to  a  fouled-up  spark  plug  reducing 
your  cow's  horsepower  —  your  cow 
herd  and  your  cow's  engine  both  op- 
erate below  capacity. 

In  evaluating  bulls  for  breeding 
soundness,  a  physical  check  is  made 
for  ailments  and  conditions  that 
might  handicap  their  ability  to  serve 
cows.  This  includes  a  clinical  ex- 
amination of  the  reproductive  or- 
gans. The  semen  is  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  quantity,  sperm  density  and 
motility,  percentage  of  live  sperm, 
and  percentage  of  abnormal  types  of 
sperm.  All  these  factors  affect  the 
quality  of  semen  in  regard  to  its  ca- 
pacity to  settle  cows. 

As  a  word  of  caution,  don't  expect 
100%  accuracy  for  your  bull-testing 
program.  And,  don't  send  a  bull  to 
the  packinghouse  just  because  he 
flunked  his  first  semen  test.  An  av- 
erage of  5  or  6  semen  samples  se- 
cured over  a  period  of  3  to  8  weeks  is 
a  more  reliable  indication  of  poten- 
tial fertility  than  is  1  or  2  samples 
checked  just  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
breeding  season. 

A  bull  can  become  ineffective  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  as  the  result 
of  fighting  or  from  damaging  himself 
during  mating.  Early  recognition  of 
such  damage  is  essential  for  a  high 
calving  percentage.  See  your  bulls 
regularly  and  often  —  it's  time  well 
spent. 

Your  cattle  profits  depend  upon 
the  success  of  your  bulls.  Yes,  your 
herd  bull  is  a  valuable  investment, 
and  he  should  be  treated  as  such.  Re- 
member, he's  kept  only  for  the  serv- 
ice that  he  can  render,  so  his  worth 
depends  upon  his  performance. 


•I  think  he  wants  to  sit  in  the  front  seat! 


Lighthouse  Cove  Apartment  Motel 

1406  NORTH  OCEAN  BOULEVARD 

POMPANO  BEACH,  FLORIDA 
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me 


The  More 

M*THEY  DRINK 

...The  More 

YOU  MAKE! 


w-w 

FIRST  CHOICE 
in  Roller  Mills! 


GIVE  EM  ALL  THE  FRESH  WATER 
THEY'LL  DRINK  .  .  .  WITH  THRIFTY 

RITCHIE  WATERERS 


Economical  and  Sale 
Rugged,  Galvanized,  all  Steel 
Time-Tested  Heating  Units 
Non  Syphoning 


•  No  Winter  Freeze  Ups 

•  Work  24  Hours  A  Day 

•  Large  All-Brass  Valves 

•  Completely  Automatic 


Give  your  livestock  an  the  fresh,  clean  water  they  n  drmh 
.  .  then  watch  their  leed  efficiency  and  production  go  up' 
Guaranteed  Ritchie  Waterers  induce  them  to  drink  more 
because  a  Ritchie  provides  water  the  way  they  like  it — 
cool  in  summer  and  warmed  HI  winter — automatically1 
They  can  t  dnnk  a  Ritchie  dry  Ritchie  Cattle  Waterers 
meet  U  S  Public  Health  Service  recommendations  and 
Grade  "A"  milk  regulations  16  models  for  all  your  livestock 
and  poultry  watering  needs   Mai'  tr»e  coudo" 
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"Automatic  Livestock  Watering 
. .  The  Lifestream  of  Production"  I 

y  Jack  Simpi«r    noted  editor  of  | 

National  L<ve  Stoc  Producer     The  most  . 

juthentic  booklet  on  automatic  livestock  | 

watering  ever  offered  "     Valuable  reading  j 
for  every  farmer    Photos,  wate'  tables  etc 
Just  mail  coupon    No  obligation 


I     CtT*   STATE   ^ 

|     Sine*    1921,   America's  Mosf  Complmte   line   of   Wofftri  I 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

424  Walnut  St.,  Conrad,  la. 


V  W  E 
HARNESS 


Shows  which  ewes  bred  &  v.hei 
checks  ram's  potency.  Saves  tim< 
money,  space.  Durable.  Jourgensen 
make.  Holds  grease  crayon,  red. 
blacK.  green;  hard  (summer)  or  soft 
(winter).  Harness  $3.75;  crayons 
each  50C 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  or  send 
check  with  order,  including  postage. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND  CIRCULATION  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912.  AS 
AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3. 
1933.  JULY  2,  1946.  AND  JUNE  11.  1960  (74 
STAT.  208) 

Of  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  additional  entry 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  October  1.  1961. 
State    of    Illinois  ) 
County   of   Cook    (  »*• 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are:  Publisher:  J.  W.  Sampler,  155  N. 
Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6.  Ill  ;  Editor:  J.  W. 
Sampier,  155  N.  Wacker  Dr..  Chicago  6,  111.; 
Managing  editor.  G.  W.  Bays.  155  N  Wacker 
Dr  .  Chicago  6.  Ill  ;  Business  manager:  J.  W. 
Sampier.   155  N.   Wacker  Dr  .   Chicago  6.  Ill 

2.  The  owner  is:  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn..  155  N  Wacker  Dr..  Chicago  6, 
111.'  John  D.  Fehsenfeld,  President.  Troy.  Mo.; 
J.  E.  Bigelow,  Vice-President,  O'Neals,  Calif  ; 
P.  O  Wilson.  Executive  Vice-President,  155 
N   Wacker  Dr..  Chicago  6.  111. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None, 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in 
the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner 

5  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
Issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
scribers during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  was:  (This  information  is 
required  by  the  act  of  June  11,  1960  to  be  in- 
cluded in  all  statements  regardless  of  fre- 
quency of  issue  )  258,0110  per  issue. 

3.  W.  Sampier.  Editor  and  Publisher.  Sworn 
to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
September.  1961  (Seal)  Cecilia  O'Hare.  (My 
commission  expires  November  1,  1962.) 


Find  Cause  of  Bloat  in  Cattle;  Seek  Cure 


A  DECADE  OF  RESEARCH  to  de- 
termine  the  causes  of  bloat  in  cat- 
tle has  paid  off  for  Erie  E.  Bartley 
and  co-workers  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity. Their  findings  may  lead  to 
prevention  of  the  annual  $40  million 
loss  to  U.  S.  live  stock  producers. 

"Now  that  the  cause  of  bloat  is 
known,  we  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  prevent  it,"  asserts  Bartley. 

A  10-year  research  project  directed 
by  Bartley  has  provided  a  logical  ex- 
planation for  bloat,  which  occurs  in 
cattle  grazing  fresh,  growing  pas- 
tures. 

Great  quantities  of  gas  normally 
are  formed  in  the  first  compartment 
of  the  cow's  stomach,  the  rumen.  Nor- 
mally, these  gases  escape  by  belching 
and  cause  no  discomfort  to  the  ani- 
mal. Hence  the  expression,  "a  cow 
that  can  belch  won't  bloat." 

When  cows  graze  fresh,  growing 
legume  pasture,  however,  gases  nor- 
mally formed  in  the  rumen  are  bound 
in  a  foam  and  can't  be  lost  by  belch- 
ing. K-State  researchers  have  dem- 
onstrated that  mucin,  a  common  com- 
pound in  saliva,  will  prevent  bloat. 

First  results  indicate  that  farmers 
can  add  mucin  to  their  cattle  rations, 
turn  cattle  out  to  pasture  and  le- 
gumes and  never  worry  about  bloat. 
But  mucin  costs  about  $4  a  pound,  a 
prohibitive  sum. 

A  commercial  glue  manufacturer, 
interested  in  Bartley's  work,  pointed 
out  that  mucin  is  a  by-product  of 
glue  manufacturing  processes  and 
could  be  made  available  in  large 
quantities  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Next  came  the  tests.  The  mucin 
worked,  but  the  protection  lasted 
only  about  four  hours.  Then  it  began 
to  wear  off.  Four  hours  was  not  long 
enough  protection  to  be  practical. 

Louis  Fina,  assistant  professor  of 


Kansas  State  scientists  Erie  E. 
Bartley  (left)  and  Louis  Fina 
believe  discovery  of  mucin  in 
saliva  could  solve   bloat  loss. 

bacteriology,  suggested  that  certain 
bacteria  might  cause  the  breakdown 
of  mucin.  It  was  known  that  billions 
of  bacteria  live  and  thrive  in  the  ru- 
men of  all  cattle.  Fina's  research  iso- 
lated several  organisms  from  the  ru- 
men which  were  capable  of  breaking 
down  the  mucin  in  saliva  which  pro- 
vided an  explanation  for  the  short- 
lived effect  of  mucin  in  the  early 
trials. 

Antibiotics  seemed  to  be  one  possi- 
ble solution  to  the  bloat  problem,  but 
rumen  bacteria  soon  develop  a  re- 
sistance to  the  effective  antibiotics. 

While  the  K-State  research  team 
has  not  yet  found  the  substance  that 
will  give  adequate  protection,  their 
research  has  identified  the  cause  of 
bloat  on  pasture.  When  an  anti-foam- 
ing  agent  is  found  that  will  give  pro- 
tection for  12  to  14  hours,  farmers  can 
use  legume  pastures  without  fear  of 
bloat  loss. 

Cattle  on  dry,  cured  legumes  don't 
bloat  because  animals  secrete  more 
mucin  containing  saliva  than  the  bac- 
teria in  the  rumen  can  destroy. 


Marketing  in  Kentucky 

(Continued  From  Page  Fourteen) 


ern  cities  but  some  of  the  hogs  move 
into  the  South. 

Kentucky's  meat  packing  industry 
is  largely  concentrated  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state  with  the  Louisville 
area  accounting  for  most  of  the 
slaughter.  More  slaughter  live  stock 
are  produced  in  the  state  than  are 
slaughtered;  however,  hog  slaughter 
is  the  largest  form  and  currently 
equals  about  90%  of  production. 

Nevertheless,  Kentucky  packers 
import  annually  from  other  states  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  their  cattle 
and  40%  of  their  hogs,  sheep  and 
lambs.  These  out-of-state  purchases 
are  accounted  for  by  (1)  seasonality 
of  Kentucky's  production,  (2)  market 
classes,  grades,  and  weights  produced 
in  relation  to  packer  needs,  and  (3) 
cost  of  procuring  live  stock  on  Ken- 
tucky markets  relative  to  markets  in 
other  states. 

Purchasers  of  feeder  cattle  are 
largely  Kentucky  farmers,  but  order 
buyers,  out-of-state  feeders,  and  spec- 
ulators are  also  important.  About  25% 
of  the  feeder  cattle  receipts  are  from 
states  to  the  south  and  approximately 
the  same  amount  are  sold  and  shipped 
to  states  to  the  north. 

In  the  Central  Bluegrass  area 
around  Lexington  where  approxi- 
mately 150,000  feeder  pigs  are  pro- 
duced and  sold  annually  through  pub- 
lic markets,  Corn  Belt  feeders,  order 
buyers,  and  Kentucky  farmers  are 
the  leading  groups  of  buyers. 

The  increasing  demand  for  feeder 
live  stock  by  Corn  Belt  feeders  who 
are  finding  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  their  needs  from  the 
traditional  supply  areas  is  stimulat- 
ing production  of  feeders  in  Ken- 
tucky. This  is  shown  by  the  large  in- 
crease in  beef  cow  numbers  in  the 
last  10  years.  Feeder  pig  production 


has  increased  in  several  new  areas  in 
addition  to  the  Central  Bluegrass. 

In  some  areas  of  Kentucky  the  ex- 
panded production  of  feeder  live  stock 
has  brought  with  it  a  new  method  of 
marketing — special  cooperative  feed- 
er live  stock  auctions.  The  objective 
of  these  sales  is  greater  net  returns 
to  producers  through  higher  prices. 
This  result  comes  from  the  assem- 
bling of  large  numbers  of  feeders  in 
uniform  graded  lots  that  are  attrac- 
tive to  out-of-state  as  well  as  local 
buyers.  This  is  contrasted  with  sell- 
ing on  the  farm  to  dealers  and  local 
farmers  or  at  public  markets  in  the 
area  where  the  volume  of  feeder  live 
stock  is  frequently  too  small  to  at- 
tract buyers  other  than  dealers  or 
speculators  and  local  farmers.  An  ad- 
ditional benefit  probably  gained  from 
these  sales  is  that  of  establishing  a 
higher  price  level  than  would  pre- 
vail otherwise  and  providing  price 
information  that  helps  other  farmers 
appraise  and  sell  their  feeder  live 
stock. 

In  1960,  17  cooperative  feeder  live 
stock  sales  associations  sold  16,704 
feeder  cattle  and  4  associations  sold 
5,638  feeder  pigs.  This  is  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  produced  by  Ken- 
tucky farmers,  but  the  sales  are  sig- 
nificant from  the  standpoint  of  their 
benefits  and  potential  growth  in  im- 
portance. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in 
market  information  since  wider  cov- 
erage of  Kentucky  markets  is  being 
provided.  The  Federal-State  Market 
News  Service  placed  market  news 
reporters  on  several  auction  markets 
about  2  years  ago.  Tentative  plans 
call  for  a  further  expansion  of  this 
service  until  all  important  live  stock 
producing  areas  have  coverage  of 
their  principal  markets. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con- 
struction—  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don't  chip  or  peel  — 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re- 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca- 
r  pacity  per  h.  p.  than  any  other. 

Sizes  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
able to  any  power  require- 
ment, including  PTO.  Write 
for  literature  and  prices.  Ask 
about  time-payment  plan. 

2957  K  N.  Market,  Wichita  19,  Kan. 


the  truck  that  does  the 
most  for  you  is  your 

4-WHEEL  DRIVE  with 


THEY  MAKE  2  TRUCKS  OUT  OF  1 

Warn  Hubs  on  4-wheel  drives  stop  front 
end  drag  in  2-wheel  drive  so  highway 
miles  are  fast,  easy,  quiet.  They  save  gears, 
engine,  tire  wear  and  gas;  give  your  4- 
•wheel  drive  the  pep,  speed,  performance, 
handling  ease  of  a  2-wheel  drive — and 
you  still  have  regular  4-wheel  drive  when 
you  want  it!  Change  drive  automatically 
with  Warn  Lock-O-Matics;  manually  with 
Locking  Hubs.  See  your  dealer  soon. 

MODELS  FOR  ALL 
4-WHEEL  DRIVES 

Warn  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Riverton    Box  6064-NP 
Seattle   88,  Wash. 


ENDS  "PIG  ROOTING" 
FEED  WASTE 


"KUMFORT  KUP" 

NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non-clogging  Easy  to  clean 

New  principle  of  design  converts 
more  feed  to  marketable  weight. 
Feed  does  riot  pile  up  in  cups.  Pigs 
wipe  8  "Kumfort  Kups"  clean  as  they  eat... can't 
root  feed  out  onto  floor.  Hopper  moves  gently  to 
avoid  clogging.  No  corners  to  collect  dirt.  Feed 
flow  rate  adjusts  without  tools.  Wt.  42  lbs. 


SELF  KLEEN'R  d^Kup 


/             CLEANS  ITSELF  AT  A  TOUCH 
%X?\  OF  A  PIG'S  NOSE 

\     y  Water  flows  only  when  pig's  nose 

\  *  j/p  ,    touches  paddle,  activating  sen- 

sitive  valve.  Drain  spout  carries 
\ti.   -       away  settlings  and  dirt.  No  over- 

flow into  pen.  Serves  all  size  hogs.  5H"x4}^"x 
Wt.  2  lbs.  Finished  in  non-rusting  "Sani- 
glaz".  Adjusts  for  water  pressure. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 


FAIRFIELD   1,  IOWA 


PHONE  80S 
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One  Currency  for  Europe 
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7372 — Fluffy  puppy  is  a  toy  for  tots,  a  mascot 
for  teeners.  Easy  to  make;  one  4-ounce  skein 
of  knitting  worsted  covers  foundation.  Direc- 
tions for  15-inch  puppy.  25<*. 

7425 — Sprays  and  bouquets  make  graceful 
borders,  center  designs  for  pillowcases,  scarves, 
towels.  Transfer  of  six  4  x  13-inch  motifs  to 
work  in  easy  embroidery.  35c. 

7452 — Piece  a  quilt  this  winter  and  choose  this 
simple  Two-Patch  design.  Use  scraps  or  a 
4-color  scheme.  Charts;  patch  patterns;  yard- 
ages; directions.  25?. 

7358 — Pattern-ful  of  potholders — all  different, 
gay,  simple  to  make  of  scraps;  add  bright  em- 
broidery. Directions,  transfers  for  seven  pot- 
holders.  25?. 

PATTERN  7425  is  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

PATTERNS  7372,  7452,  7358  are  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  268, 
Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Add  5<  eoch  for  lst-class  mailing. 
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TODAY,  FRANCE  TRADES  in 
francs,  Britain  trades  in  pounds, 
West  Germany  trades  in  marks,  Hol- 
land trades  in  guilders — and  so  it  goes 
across  the  map  of  Europe.  For  cen- 
turies, this  is  the  way  it  has  been. 
Each  country  has  its  own  currency, 
each  has  its  own  monetary  reserve 
(more  or  less)  to  back  up  its  curren- 
cy; each  has  its  own  tariff  walls  to 
control  the  inflow  of  competitive 
goods,  etc. 

Tomorrow,  it's  probable  —  not  just 
possible,  but  prob- 
able  —  that  a 
united  Europe  will 
have  a  common 
currency  backed 
by  a  common  mon- 
etary reserve,  rep- 
resenting and  pro- 
t  e  c  t  i  n  g  all  the 
member  nations. 
While  each  nation 
will  continue  to  sylvia  porter 
have  its  own  currency,  they  will  trade 
with  each  other  in  terms  of  the  com- 
mon money. 

Just  as  a  businessman  in  New 
York  uses  the  same  money  as  the  San 
Francisco  businessman  with  whom 
he  is  making  a  deal,  so  a  businessman 
in  London  will  use  the  same  money 
as  the  businessman  in  West  Berlin 
with  whom  he  is  making  a  deal,  and 
the  common  monetary  reserve  and 
common  currency  will  strengthen  all 
the  nations  involved. 

"Tomorrow"  may  take  years  to 
come,  but  the  dawn  of  tomorrow  al- 
ready may  be  seen. 

As  I  write  this,  the  original  six  na- 
tions which  created  the  prosperous 
European  Common  Market  four  years 
ago  are  considering  a  plan  for  a  com- 
mon monetary  reserve  and  a  common 
currency.  This  is  now  the  dream  of 
Jean  Monnet,  the  French  statesman 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  Common 
Market  and  who  today  heads  a  com- 
mittee "of  the  United  States  of 
Europe." 

A  common  European  currency  is 
considered  inevitable.  It  is  needed,  it 
makes  sense,  it  is  a  logical  step. 

When  this  comes  into  being,  it  will 
be  one  more  symbol  of  the  emergence 
of  a  vast,  united  European  "nation." 

We  are  seeing  this  come  true,  you 
and  I,  in  our  time — and  if  you  have 


an  iota  of  imagination,  you  cannot 
help  but  be  both  exhilarated  and,  as 
an  American,  challenged  and  sobered 
by  its  implications. 

Europe  already  has  a  hard  core  of 
union  in  the  rapidly  developing  eco- 
nomic and  political  unity  of  the  six — 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg  and  The  Nether- 
lands— plus  a  new  associate  seventh 
member,  Greece.  Since  this  group 
banded  together  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket under  the  Treaty  of  Rome  March 
25,  1957,  trade  among  them  has  sky- 
rocketed. The  progress  has  dwarfed 
the  hopes  of  the  most  optimistic. 

Now  the  Inner  Six  are  being  joined 
by  the  Outer  Seven  —  Britain,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
Switzerland  and  Austria — plus  their 
new  associate  eighth  member,  Fin- 
land. 

Britain  has  applied  for  membership 
and,  although  the  negotiations,  to 
begin  in  early  October,  will  be  tortu- 
ous, painful  and  maybe  prolonged, 
there  isn't  an  informed  industrialist 
or  statesman  on  the  Continent  who 
isn't  sure  she'll  end  up  a  member  of 
the  Common  Market.  The  other  part- 
ners of  the  Outer  Seven  are  moving 
to  join  too. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  so-called  "For- 
gotten Four" — Spain,  Ireland,  Iceland 
and  Turkey  —  will  become  strong 
enough  to  join  as  well. 

What  then  will  emerge  in  a  United 
Europe,  covering  19  nations  and  in- 
cluding 300  million  consumers. 

The  economic  power  of  this  union 
of  nations  will  dwarf  that  of  the  So- 
viet Union  with  its  214  million  con- 
sumers. It  will  far  outrank  us  with 
our  181  million  consumers. 

Among  these  European  nations 
there  eventually  will  be  only  a  few 
protective  walls.  Goods  generally 
will  pass  freely  from  nation  to  na- 
tion. Among  them  there  will  be  ac- 
celerated industrialization,  speeded 
up  trade,  healthy  competition. 

Among  them  will  be  a  common 
currency  and  common  policies  on 
such  vital  matters  as  social  security 
programs,  unemployment  benefits, 
anti-trust  laws,  commodity  price  sup- 
ports, and  the  like. 

And  around  them  will  be  a  wall  to 
safeguard  them  from  the  outside 
world.  It's  exhilarating — and  sober- 
ing and  challenging  to  us. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


J^O  YOU  REALIZE  there  are  more  than  20  different  cuts  of  beef  you  can 
serve  your  family?  With  beef  production  at  an  all-time  high  in  our 
nation's  history,  now's  the  perfect  time  to  introduce  your  family  to  all  that 
beef  has  to  offer  for  menu  variety.  You'll  find  this  featured  Beef  Short 
Ribs  with  Raisin  Sauce  recipe  a  delight  to  prepare  and  serve. 


BEEF  SHORT  RIBS — 
RAISIN  SAUCE 

3  pounds  beef  short  ribs 
2  tablespoons  lard  or  drippings 

Salt 

Pepper 
1  onion,  quartered 
V2  cup  brown  sugar 
1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

1  tablespoon  flour 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 
2  tablspoons  lemon  juice 

V*  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 
1  bay  leaf 
IV2  cups  water 
V2  cup  raisins 

Flour,  if  necessary 


Cut  ribs  into  serving  pieces.  Brown  in  own  fat  or  small  amount  of  lard 
or  drippings.  Pour  off  drippings.  Season  ribs  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
onion.  Combine  sugar,  dry  mustard.  1  tablespoon  flour,  vinegar,  lemon 
juice  and  rind,  bay  leaf,  water  and  raisins.  Pour  over  short  ribs.  Cover 
tightly  and  cook  slowly  IV2  to  2  hours  or  until  meat  is  tender.  Remove  bay 
leaf.  Thicken  sauce  with  flour  if  necessary.  Six  servings. 


Needle  Novelties 


Our  Fall-Winter 
Needlecraft  Cat- 
alog is  brim- 
ming over  with 
gift  ideas.  Send 
25<  for  your 
copy. 


7022 


7461 


7332 — Pretty  doll  protects  rooster;  brightens 
the  entire  kitchen.  Make  her  of  scraps.  Em- 
broidery transfer,  directions  for  toaster-cover 
doll.  251. 

7022 — Give  linens  this  Christmas  trimmed  with 
floral  embroidery,  edging  of  crochet.  One 
9  x  21 -inch  motif;  two  smaller,  6  x  1 4'/2-inches; 
crochet  directions.  35<. 

7461 — Jiffy-knit  afghan  is  gift-perfect  for  the 
entire  family.  Use  scraps  or  a  bright  color 
scheme  for  medallions.  Directions  for  71/4  x  12- 
inch  medallions  to  knit  at  odd  moments;  join 
later.  25*. 

7062 — Joseph's  Coat  is  a  fine  old  quilt  design 
to  make  of  many  colors.  Pattern  of  the  two 
patches;  directions,  yardages  for  single  and 
double-bed  sizes.  25f 

PATTERN  7022  is  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

PATTERNS  7332,  7461,  7062  are  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  268, 
Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Add  5c  each  for  lst-class  mailing. 

Send  25c  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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An  October  Favorite 

f\N  CHILLY  AUTUMN  nights  here's  a  dish  the  man  of  the  house  will  praise. 

It's  a  golden  brown  round  steak  rolled  up  with  a  savory  bread  stuffing. 
A  hint  of  chopped  parsley,  grated  onion  and  poultry  seasoning  are  to  be  found 
in  this  special  stuffing.  You'll  want  to  serve  the  steak  with  the  excellent 
gravy  made  from  the  meat  drippings. 


•  A  round  steak  cut  about  Vz 
inch  thick  is  ideal  for  stuffing. 
For  the  bread  stuffing  combine 
IV2  cups  of  soft  bread  crumbs 
with  2  tablespoons  grated  onion, 
1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  Vs  teaspoon  pep- 
per and  1  teaspoon  of  poultry 
seasoning.  Moisten  lightly  with 
meat  stock  or  water.  Then 
spread  the  stuffing  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  steak. 


•  The  same  as  for  a  jelly  roll, 
the  steak  is  rolled  up  with  the 
stuffing  inside.  As  shown  here, 
to  hold  its  shape  during  cook- 
ing, the  roll  is  tied  with  a  heavy 
string.  Skewers  may  be  used  if 
you  wish.  Next,  brown  the 
round  steak  roll  on  all  sides  in 
2  or  3  tablespoons  of  lard  or 
drippings.  Do  this  slowly  and 
thoroughly  for  that  finished 
golden  brown  appearance. 


•  After  the  stuffed  steak  has 
been  browned,  add  V4  cup  of 
water.  Then  cover  the  meat 
tightly  and  let  it  cook  slowly 
until  tender.  This  will  take 
about  1  Yz  hours.  At  the  end  of 
the  cooking  remove  the  stuffed 
steak  to  a  warmed  platter. 
Gravy  may  be  made  with  the 
drippings  left  in  the  pan.  This 
stuffed  beef  round  steak  will 
make  from  6  to  8  servings. 


Helpful  Household  Hints  | 

§  $y    Skirley  foyers 
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Your  broom  will  last  longer  if 
you'll  hang  it  up  so  the  bristles  won't 
touch  the  floor. 

You  can  brighten  your  mirrors  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  cloth  that  has 
been  dampened  with  alcohol. 

If  your  black  lingerie  has  turned 
brown  after  many  washings,  you  can 
restore  the  color  by  washing  it  in 
water  containing  a  double  amount  of 
bluing. 

When  rolling  out  pastry  on  waxed 
paper,  the  paper  won't  slide  and 
wrinkle  if  you'll  thumbtack  it  to  the 
breadboard. 

When  boiling  rice,  save  the  water 
in  which  it  is  cooked  for  use  in 
gravies.  It  is  nourishing,  and  it 
thickens  itself. 

Your  celery  stalks  will  be  crisp  and 
delicious  if  you'll  let  them  stand  in 
cold  water  containing  a  teaspoon  of 
sugar  for  an  hour. 

To  treat  mildew  in  books,  brush 
each  spot  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth, 
leave  the  book  open  and  air  in  a  dry, 
sunny  place.  Sprinkle  any  remaining 
mildew  with  French  chalk,  close  the 
book,  and  let  stand  several  days  be- 
fore brushing  out  the  chalk. 

If  you  like  dark  gingerbread  and 
the  molasses  is  too  light,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  melted  chocolate  to  each 
cup  of  molasses. 

Kid  gloves  can  be  cleaned  with  an 
art  gum  eraser. 


In  order  to  sugar  doughnuts  lightly 
and  evenly,  put  the  sugar  in  a  fine 
sieve  and  shake  it  over  the  dough- 
nuts. 

When  cooking  rice,  add  a  little 
lemon  juice  to  the  water  for  whiter 
rice. 

When  making  chicken  salad,  you'll 
find  that  a  little  sugar  added  with  the 
mayonnaise  will  bring  out  the  flavor. 

Your  tie-back  curtains  will  be  even 
if  you'll  pull  the  window  shade  down 
to  the  desired  point  and  use  it  for  a 
guide  in  placing  the  curtain  ties. 

A  good  way  to  clean  the  inside  of 
an  aluminum  coffee  pot  is  to  slice  a 
lemon  into  the  pot,  add  cold  water, 
and  boil.  Wipe  with  a  dry  cloth  to  re- 
move stains. 

You  can  soften  hard  shoe  polish 
with  a  little  turpentine. 

To  prevent  a  hand-operator  wind- 
mill type  pump  from  icing  over, 
place  a  large  paper  bag  over  it.  (This 
does  not  interfere  with  pumping.)  A 
quart-sized  measuring  cup  placed 
over  the  spigot  of  a  fuel  oil  tank  will 
prevent  it  from  icing  down. 

Never  put  a  butcher  knife  directly 
in  a  flame  to  heat  it.  This  will  impair 
the  temper  of  the  steel  and  the  knife 
is  difficult  to  keep  sharp.  If  you  need 
a  hot  knife  for  some  reason,  use  an 
old  one  that  has  already  lost  its 
temper. 


Wardrobe  Winners 


9068 — Shapely  sheath  accented  by  buttons,  pock- 
ets. Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  18.  Size 
16  takes  3  yards  45-inch  fabric.  50<. 

4830 — Eight-gore  casual  with  tucked  front  yoke, 
gently  bloused  bodice.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half 
Sizes  141/2  to  24l/2.  Size  16l/2  takes  4%  yards 
35-inch  fabric.  35f. 

9465 — Separates  to  mix  or  match.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Girls'  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14.  Size  10  blouse 
IVi  yards  35-inch  fabric;  jerkin  i/2  yard;  skirt 
1%  yards.  35«t. 

4787 — Half-size  sportswear — shirt,  pedal  pushers, 
shorts,  slacks.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  1 4  ■  2-24 '  2 - 
Size  I6V2  shirt,  1  7/8  yards  35-inch;  pedal  pushers 
2  yards.  35( 

PATTERN  9068  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4830, 
9465,  4787,  4654,  4903  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS 
each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department,  232 
West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add 
10(?  each  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send  35<  for  Cata- 
log of  Foil  and  Winter's  smartest  styles. 


4787 

4V2-24,£ 


4654 — Square-neck  jumper,  classic  blouse. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14 1/2  to  24l/2. 
Size  I6V2  jumper,  3  yards  39-inch  fabric- 
blouse  134  yards  35-inch.   35 v- 


4903 — Princess  shirtdress  with  easy  raglan 
sleeves.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to 
20.   Size  16  takes  4  yards  39-inch  fabric.  35<. 
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WAKE  UP 
RARIN'  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night's  sleep  and  thesamehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


VACCINATE  and  BE  SAFE! 


COLORADO 

Veterinary  biological: 

Dependable  ProtectTonT 

^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^*»  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  D'altrs  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG! 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re- 
lease gate.  Skids.  Wt.  600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature. 


PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13.  Joplin,  Mo. 


•OIL  LEASES 

■  Many  now  enjoy  "SECOND  INCOMES" 
I  from  Oil  Leases  up  to  $100.00.  per  day 
I  plus  Big  Bonus  payments.  Let  me  tell 
I  you  how  you  can  be  an  Oil  Lease  owner 

■  that  may  mean  financial  security  to  you. 

Chas.  W.  Crader,  P.O.  Box  867-NL 
Ft.  Worth  1,  Texas 


Downtown  —  Heart  of  Theatre, 
Shopping  and  Business  District 

10  Minutes  from  Airport  or  Railroad 

350  Air  Conditioned  Rooms  with  Bath 

Garage  Next  Door— 24  Hour  Service 

Year  Round  Swimming 

. . .  and  you'll 
•njoy  tht 


NOEL  DANIELL  Manager 

Phone:  HA  1-6040 

Baltimore  at  Eleventh  Street 


KANSAS  CITy,  m 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

General  Classified — 50</:  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40<-  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MISSOURI   CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
Feeder  Cattle  Sales 
Oct.    3-20,  1961 
19.525  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION 
15,575   Calves,   3,950  Yearlings 
MEMPHIS  (Scotland  Co.)— MON.  OCT  2 
1000    Calves.    Carrying    about    100  yearlings. 
800    Angus,    200    Herefords  .  &    Mixed.  Cecil 
Blaine,  Mgr.,  Downing,  Mp. 

KIRKSVILLE  (Adair  Co.)— TUES.  OCT  3 
1200   Calves.    Includes    a    few    yearlings.  80% 
Angus,    20%    Herefords.    Cattle    weighed  into 
the   sale   ring.    Richard    Marrs.    Mgr.,  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo. 

MILAN    (Sullivan    Co.)— WED.    OCT.  4 
800    Cattle.    700    Calves,    100    Yearlings.  60% 
Angus.    40%    Herefords.    Cattle    weighed  into 
the  sale  ring.  Roy  Ball,  Mgr.  Milan,  Mo. 

MACON   (Macon  Co.)— THURS.,   OCT.  5 
900    Cattle.    750    Calves,    150    Yearlings.  70% 
Herefords,    307?    Angus.    Cattle    weighed  into 
the  sale  ring.  Bob  Wilson,  Mgr.,  R.  2,  Milan, 
Mo. 

FAYETTE   (Howard  Co.)— FRI.,  OCT.  6 
800    Cattle.    625    Calves,    175    Yearlings.  70% 
Angus.  30%  Herefords  &  Mixed.  Cattle  shrunk 
2V2%.  David  Wiswall.  Mgr.,  Fayette,  Mo. 

DONIPHAN  (Ripley  Co.)— MON.,  OCT.  2 
1400    Cattle.    600    Calves,    800    Yearlings.  75% 
Herefords,  25%  Angus  &  Mixed.  Heifers  Bang's 
vaccinated.  Fred  Pepmiller,  Mgr..  R.  2,  Doni- 
phan, Mo. 

BIRCH  TREE  (Shannon  Co.)— TUES..  OCT.  3 
700  Cattle.  500  Calves,  200  Yearlings.  90% 
Herefords.  Hulbert  Rader,  Mgr.,  Birch  Tree, 
Mo. 

WEST  PLAINS  (Howell  Co.)— WED.,  OCT.  4 
800  Cattle.  625  Calves,  175  Yearlings.  550  Here- 
fords, 250  Angus  &  Mixed.  Chas.  B.  Fite, 
Lanton  Rt.,  West  Plains,  Mo. 

ALTON  (Oregon  Co.)— THURS.  &  FRI., 
OCT.   5  &  6 
Oct.    5—850   Hereford    Calves.    Heifers  Bang's 
vaccinated. 

Oct.  6 — 850  Cattle.  375  Angus  Calves  and  Year- 
lings, 475  Hereford  Yearlings,  100  of  these 
heifers.  Heifers  Bang's  vaccinated.  Chas. 
Nicholas.  Mgr.,  Alton,  Mo. 

ST.  JAMES  (Phelps  Co  )— MON.,  OCT.  16 
1450    Cattle.    1100    Calves,    350    Yearlings.  60% 
Herefords,  40%   Angus.   Reamy  Tucker,  Mgr., 
St.  James,  Mo. 

SULLIVAN  (Franklin  Co.)— TUES.,  OCT.  17 
1000  Calves.  60%  Herefords,  40%  Angus  & 
Mixed.  Heifers  Bang's  vaccinated.  Bert  Craig, 
Mgr.,   Sullivan,  Mo. 

OWENSVILLE   (Gasconade  Co.)— 
WED.  &  THURS..  OCT.  18  &  19 
Oct.  18 — 1225  Herefords.  Calves  and  about  200 
yearlings. 

Oct.  19 — 1000  Angus.  Includes  100  Yearlings  & 
100  Mixed.  Louis  Picker,  Mgr.,  Owensville, 
Mo. 

LINN   (Osage   Co.)— FRI.,   OCT.  20 
1250    Cattle.    1150    Calves,    100    Yearlings.  550 
Angus,     500    Herefords,     200    Mixed.  Heifers 
Bang's    vaccinated.     Paul    Plassmeyer,  Mgr., 
Freeburg,  Mo. 

PRINCETON  (Mercer  Co.)— MON.,  OCT  16 
800  Angus  Calves.   Cattle  shrunk  2%.  Junior 
Rutherford,  Pres.,  Princeton,  Mo. 

BETHANY   (Harrison  Co.)— TUES.,  OCT.  17 
750  Angus  &  Hereford  Calves.   A   few  year- 
lings.   Kenneth   Everly,    Mgr.,    R.    4,  Pattons- 
burg,  Mo. 

STANBERRY  (Gentry  Co.)— WED.,  OCT.  18 
750    Cattle.     650    Calves,     100    Yearlings.  500 
Angus,    250   Herefords   &   Mixed.    John  Swan, 
Mgr.,  Darlington,  Mo. 

MARYVILLE  (Nodaway  Co.)— THURS.,  OCT.  19 
850  Cattle  600  Calves,  250  Yearlings.  70% 
Angus,  30%  Herefords  &  Mixed.  Sold  on  out 
weight  Donald  Haynes,  Mgr.,  305  N.  Market, 
Maryville,  Mo. 

APPLETON   CITY   (St.   Clair  Co.) 
FRI..  OCT.  20 
1150    Cattle.    600    Calves,    550    Yearlings.  75% 
Herefords,  25%  Angus  &  Mixed.  Warren  Hunt, 
Mgr.   Appleton  City,  Mo. 

CATTLE  SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  as 
to  breed,  sex,  quality,  weight,  and  condition 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  committee,  as- 
sisted by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  Cattle  sold  at  auction  and  by  the 
pound.  Mostly  good  to  choice  quality.  Auc- 
tions start  at  1  to  2  p.m.  CST.  Trucking  avail- 
able at  generally  prevailing  rates.  Farmers 
have  their  own  sale  pens.  Calves  include 
steers  and  heifers.  Cattle  come  direct  from 
farms  in  the  community.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  Mgr.  as  listed  or  E.  S.  Matteson, 
Exec  -Secretary,  Missouri  Co-operative  Feeder 
Livestock  Assn.,  130  Mumford  Hall,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 


FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holsteln  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 

heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 


CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holatein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEEN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.    Walter  McFar- 

land,    Watertown,    Wisconsin.    Telephone  840. 
MISSOURI   CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION 
Semi-Annual    Feeder    Pig  Sales 
30,700    FEEDER  PIGS 
Sold  at  Auction  and  by  the  Pound 
OCT.   6-27,  1961 

FRI. — OCT.   6— VIENNA  

SAT— OCT.   7— LINN  

MON.— OCT.    9— MONTGOMERY  CITY 


WED— OCT.    11— LEBANON 
THURS.— OCT.    12— AVA 
FRI.- 


1400 
1700 
2200 
3300 
1300 
1600 
800 
2000 
1500 
4000 


-OCT.  13— GAINESVILLE   

SAT.— OCT.    14— VERSAILLES   

SAT— OCT.    21— JOPLIN   

SAT— OCT.    21— UNIONVILLE   

MON— OCT.   23— SALEM  

MON  —OCT.    23    (Night    Sale)— HOUSTON  1200 

TUES— OCT.    24— VAN   BUREN  1200 

WED— OCT.    25— POPLAR    BLUFF  1500 

THURS  — OCT.    26— ALTON  .  .  3000 

FRI— OCT.    27— DONIPHAN   3000 

FRI  — OCT.    27— APPLETON   CITY  __1000 

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  LOCAL  COMMITTEE, 
ASSISTED  BY  THE  MISSOURI  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Pigs  Are  Vac- 
cinated with  MLV  and  Serum  25  Days  or  More 
Prior  to  the  Sale  by  a  Veterinarian.  These 
Pigs  Are  Well-Bred,  Thrifty,  Good-Doing 
Kind,  Raised  on  the  Farms  in  the  Surround- 
ing Area.  Pigs  Will  Weigh  30  to  140  Lbs.  The 
Number  of  Pigs  per  Lot  Will  Vary  from  a 
Few  to  150  Head.  Farmers  Have  Their  Own 
Sale  Pens.  Veterinary  Inspection  the  Day  of 
the  Sale.  Farm  Inspected  by  Deputy  State 
Veterinarian  Prior  to  Sale.  Sales  Start  at 
1  P.  M.  CST.  For  Details  Write  to:  MISSOURI 
CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER  LIVESTOCK  AS- 
SOCIATION, 130  MUMFORD  HALL,  COLUM- 
BIA, MISSOURI. 

ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
6154,  Office  Phone  262-0350  and  resident  phone 
265-8414,  Livestock  and  Feed  Brokers,  Live- 
stock order  buyers,  Stocker,  Feeders  end 
Slaughter,  Livestock  Hauling  Coast  to  Coast, 
Licensed,  Bonded,  and  Insured  for  your  pro- 
tection. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

FREE  VETERINARY  Catalog.  Big  savings  on 
all  drugs,  vaccines,  instruments.  VETCO,  Box 
6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions,  25£ 
refundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (R), 
farm-proved  Drugs,  Vaccines,  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK,  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 


PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS:  Compare  our  qual- 
ity and  prices.  Bill  Lamme,  Laclede  82,  Mis- 
souri. 


FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany, Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DOGS 

HEEL  DRIVING  Shepherds,  Excellent  workers. 
All  ages,  Year's  trial,  Visitors  welcome.  Wahl 
Farms,  Rockport,  Indiana. 

WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15. 
Creekside   Kennels,    Beardsley,  Minnesota. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS — New  and  im- 
proved land  in  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100,  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
siouri  Auction  School,  1330  Llnwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X31,  Missouri. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS,  Barber  Training. 
Gl-approved.  Write  for  free  catalog  or  call 
FR  2-5137,  119  Main.  Dept.  LS.,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  Eaton  Barber  College. 
SECOND  INCOME  From  Oil  can  end  your  toil! 
Free  book  and  oilfield  maps  I  National  Petro- 
leum, Panamerican  Building-NLS.  Miami  32, 
Florida. 

$3.00  HOUR — Home,  Sparetime,  assembling 
pump  lamps.  Easy.  Write,  Ougor,  67K,  Cald- 
well. Arkansas 

NOW— LEARN  Electronics — New  Easy  Method 
— Amazing  Results — Repair  T.  V. — Radios — Ap- 
pliances— Earn  Big  Money — Complete  Instruc- 
tions, $1.95,  Efco,  Box  1158.  Torrance,  Cali- 
fornia. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main. 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

STAMPS— 99  WORLDWIDE,  10<  with  approv- 
als. Kolat,  Box  1187,  Redondo  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia. 

KODA  COLOR  Specials  from  Color  Special- 
.  istsl  With  this  adv.,  Rolls:  8  prints  guar- 
anteed $2.00;  12  prints  guaranteed  $2.50.  Re- 
prints 15<  each.  5x7  enlargements  2  for 
$1.00;  8  x  10  $2.00  each.  Fast  service.  Free 
mailers.  Eli  Photo,  Box  1873-U,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

HEARING  AIDS— Only  $29.95.  Free  Trial. 
Terms.  Literature,  Write:  Cary-L-Sales,  In- 
verness, Florida. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER.  Staple 
fence  wire  to  wood  posts,  no  insulators.  Con- 
tains reliable  make  and  break  system  to  in- 
sure safer  charged  fences.  Operates  on  110- 
volts.  Neon  fence  tester — FREE  with  order 
plus  20  days  trial  period.  Only  $29.50  post- 
paid or  COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith 
Fencer  Corporation,  Dept  NL,  Owosso,  Michi- 
gan. 

BUCKSKIN  JACKETS.  Gloves,  Moccasins,  etc. 
Deerskins  tanned.  Send  50*  for  Buckskin  money 
poke  and  big  illustrated  catalog  Berman  Buck- 
skin Company,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn.,  Dept.  32. 

OLD  FASHIONED  California  Beer  Seed  and 
instructions.  $1.00.  Dee,  Box  7263-G,  Houston 
8,  Texas. 

SAVE  YOUR  ELM  Trees  with  Elm  Treat! 
Will  prevent  disease  before  or  at  first  ap- 
pearance. Sold  on  30  day  money  back  guar- 
antee. Two  treatments  for  $2.95.  Postage  Paid. 
Made  and  sold  by  Lee  Bell  Company,  Delton 
3,  Michigan. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  Likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  2510,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft..  Chains. 
Nylon  Rope  Sets.  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon.  Illinois. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

JEEPS— $223.83,  CARS — $38.53,  Radios— $2.45. 
Boats— $7.58,  Tires— $1.33,  Typewriters— $7.15. 
Televisions,  Guns,  Cameras,  Watches,  Record- 
ers. Typical  Surplus  Prices.  Buy  Direct.  List  of 
Depots,  Procedure,  Full  Details  Only  $1.00. 
N.  Y.  Enterprises.  International  Airport,  Box 
402-R14,  Jamaica  30,  New  York. 

FENCING 

FENCING  WIRE  repairs  easier  with  new  low 
cost  tools.  Write  Freedom  Products  Com- 
pany, Box  22,  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  B'ree  examination. 
Crown  Music,   49-NL  West  32,   New  York  1. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS  WANTED  for  immediate  pro- 
motion! Patented,  unpatented.  Outright  cash; 
royalties!  Casco,  Dept  7,  Mills  Building,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajar,  Mexico. 

COINS 

SILVER  DOLLARS— Send  for  free  price  list. 
I  buy  Silver  Dollars  1794  through  1935.  Also 
Indian  cents,  Gold.  Pay  top  prices.  T.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Box  177,  Center  Moriches,  New  York. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Free  informa- 
tion. West  Texas  Woolen  Mills,  420  Main, 
Eldorado,  Texas. 

EARN    $50  00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons.  Details 

free.  Redikuts.  Loganville  52.  Wisconsin. 

FREE  CATALOG:  Imported  Mexican  shoes, 
purses,  accessories:  Handtooled,  unborn  calf, 
alligator,  suede,  genuine  shark  leather.  North- 
ern Import  Company.  Reed  City  35,  Michigan. 

DRESSES  24<;  Shoes  39«;  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20  Better  used  clothing  Free  cata- 
log. Transworid.  164-DB  Christopher,  Brook- 
lyn 12.  N.  Y. 

SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.  Write:  ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 

HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible!  Details.  $1. 
Simon.  709  Webster.  New  Rochelle  NP-8, 
New  York. 
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^9t  cjCoolzA  to  lite  Editor 


Your  New  Farm  Bill 


riMNIBUS  MEANS  SOMETHING 
for  everyone,  and  it  looks  as 
though  the  1961  farm  bill  signed  by 
President  Kennedy  early  in  August  is 
jptly  named.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
mprove  farm  income,  expand  mar- 
-cets  for  agricultural  products,  reduce 
surplus  stocks  of  feed  grains  and 
.vheat,  and  relieve  taxpayers  of  bur- 
densome costs. 

Of  particular  significance,  the  dis- 
Duted  Title  I  which  would  have  made 
he  Secretary  a  "Czar  of  Agricul- 
.ure"  was  eliminated.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  bill  permits  the  use  of 
narketing  orders  to  additional  farm 
•ommodities.  This  will  offer  produc- 
ers an  opportunity  to  influence  the 
narket  and  offer  consumers  the  ad- 
vantage of  quality,  regularity  of  sup- 
>ly  and  price  stability. 

Major  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
ural  Act  of  1961  are: 

•  Extension  for  three  years  of  P.  L. 
30  with  ample  funds  authorized  for 
itilization  of  surpluses  abroad.  Sales 
n  this  "food-for-peace"  program 
vould  be  limited  to  $4.5  billion  over 
he  period  with  a  $2  billion  ceiling  in 
ny  one  year. 

•  Farm  credit  programs  have  been 
■roadened  and  liberalized.  Real  es- 
ate  loans  for  example  under  FHA 
ave  been  upped  from  $45,000  in- 
ured from  90%  to  $60,000  or  100%  of 
normal  value."  Repayment  period 
5  40  years.  Operating  live  stock  loans 
re  now  $35,000  (formerly  $20,000) 
/ith  a  repayment  period  of  7  years, 
'ith  renewable  privilege  of  5  addi- 
ional  years. 

Individual  soil  and  water  conserva- 


tion loans  have  a  new  ceiling  of  $60,- 
000  (formerly  $25,000)  with  terms  of 
40  years  instead  of  20  years.  Interest 
rates  in  the  examples  cited  are  5%. 
Other  credit  provisions  provide  for 
housing  loans  for  33  years  at  4%; 
emergency  funds  at  3%. 

•  Extension  of  the  wool  price  sup- 
port program  for  four  years  and  re- 
newal of  the  Great  Plains  Conserva- 
tion Program  for  10  years. 

•  The  law  requires  wheat  farmers 
to  cut  next  year's  wheat  allotment 
by  10%  in  return  for  payments  based 
upon  45%  of  the  normal  yield  of  the 
idled  land. 

•  Extension  of  marketing  order 
authority  of  other  commodities  not 
now  covered  except  cotton,  rice, 
wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  cotton- 
seed, flaxseed,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  wool,  mohair, 
live  stock,  poultry,  eggs  and  apples, 
and  removal  of  marketing  authority 
from  soybeans. 

•  Extension  of  the  1961  emergency 
feed  grain  program  with  barley 
added. 

•  There  was  no  change  in  language 
regarding  farmer  cooperatives,  which 
some  farm  leaders  interpret  as  a  freer 
hand  for  cooperatives  in  their  mar- 
keting programs. 

In  its  final  form,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961  looks  like  a  good  piece  of 
legislation — containing  something  for 
everyone — including  freedom  for  the 
nation's  $10  billion  a  year  live  stock 
industry.  And  we  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  live  stock  producers  are  in 
favor  of  free  markets,  unhampered 
by  government  controls  or  supports. 


A  Flourishing  System  of  Co-ops 


i  FLOURISHING  SYSTEM  of  co- 
operatives is  supported  by  Pope 
ohn  XXIII  in  a  new  encyclical  in 
drich  cooperatives  are  mentioned 
ivorably  and  at  some  length.  The 
tatement  says  that  "artisan  enter- 
rises  and  the  family  farm,  and  the 
Doperative  enterprise  that  serves  as 
n  element  of  integration  between 
le  two,  should  be  safeguarded,  en- 
Duraged  and  expanded. 
"To  accomplish  this,  the  two  groups 
mst  have  good  training,  both  me- 
lanically  and  humanly,  and  they 
lust  be  organized  professionally, 
urther,  it  is  imperative  that  appro- 
bate economic  measures  be  taken 
'/  the  government  regarding  espe- 
ally  their  information,  taxation, 
edit  and  social  security." 


Citing  that  "cooperatives  contrib- 
ute to  the  advance  of  civilization," 
the  Pope  urged  members  of  coopera- 
tives to  "realize  their  substantial  con- 
tribution" so  as  to  "keep  alert  a  sense 
of  responsibility." 

The  encyclical  says  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable for  farm  families  seek- 
ing sufficient  income  to  live  in  decent 
comfort  that  they  form  "a  flourish- 
ing system  of  cooperative  undertak- 
ings, be  organized  professionally  and 
participate  in  public  life,  not  only  in 
administrative  institutions,  but  also 
in  political  movements." 

Pope  John's  encyclical  is  hailed  as 
the  first  major  restatement  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church's  attitude  on 
social  problems  in  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 


Don't  Help  Lower  Hog  Market 


JERE'S  AN  EASY  method  to  help 
lower  the  hog  market  for  pro- 
acers  who  don't  really  want  to  make 
oney.  Just  keep  on  selling  over- 
eight  hogs.  No  other  practice  has  a 
ore  consistent  record  for  lowering 
e  hog  market. 

It's  expensive  because  heavy  hogs 
it  more  feed  per  pound  of  gain.  And 
s  the  easiest  way  to  produce  the  fat 
>rk  that  consumers  don't  want. 
/Market  prices  serve  as  an  expres- 
)n  of  supply  and  demand — not  just 
total  of  each,  but  the  kind  of  supply 
'd  the  kind  of  demand.  The  average 
nsumer  will  eat  about  80  pounds  of 
rk  each  year,  but  he  doesn't  care 
uch  about  having  this  pork  in  the 
,irm  of  fat  cuts  from  heavy  hogs. 
:  There's  a  lot  of  difference  between 
)ree  200-pound  hogs  and  two  300- 
und  hogs.  The  tonnage  is  the  same 
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but  the  kind  of  pork  supply  contrasts 
sharply. 

Most  hog  producers  know  these 
facts,  but  the  temptation  to  feed  hogs 
to  heavier  weights  is  constantly  with 
us.  Happily  the  300-pound  offenders 
are  comparatively  few,  but  the  250- 
pound  offenders  are  far  too  numer- 
ous. 

There  is  practically  no  increase  in 
salable  pork  between  180  to  200- 
pound  hogs  and  200  to  220-pound 
hogs.  And  actually  there  is  only  a 
limited  increase  in  salable  pork  be- 
tween the  180  to  200  pound  and  the 
220  to  240  pound  grown.  The  addition- 
al weight,  so  costly  to  produce,  is  only 
a  burden  on  the  packer,  a  loss  to  con- 
sumers and  a  profit-stealer  to  hog 
producers. 


ampier 


GEHL  MIX-ALL 


Exclusive  features  give  you 
more  for  your  machinery  dollar 


O  SWINGING  AUGER  FEEDER.  Operates 
at  any  angle  —  swings  tight  against  mixer  lor 
hauling  or  storage.  Adjusts  vertically  to  any 
height.  Four  auger  speeds  with  shitt  lever. 


CONCENTRATE  HOPPER  Low  mounted 
for  easy  access.  Feed  additives  can  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  into  leed.  Criss-cross  hag  stop 
prevents  bags  Irom  getting  caught  in  auger. 


JUMBO  15  INCH 
MILL  with  a  big  grinding 
chamber  and  long  screen 
make  big  grain  or  hay 
capacity  a  Gehl  feature. 
10-inch  model  also  avail- 
able. 


The  Gehl  Mix-All  is  the  all-around 
machine  that  grinds,  mixes  and 
hauls  your  feed  while  it  pays  for 
itself  in  feed  money  it  saves.  You 
save  buying  basic  feed  ingredients 
in  volume.  You  cut  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing grain  to  town  and  stop  paying 
high  feed-mill  wages. 

With  the  Mix-All,  you  set  up 
anywhere,  grind  your  own  grain, 
ear  corn  or  hay,  mix  in  concentrates 
or  supplements,  and  deliver  the 
finished  feed  to  bunks,  bins  or  bags. 
Or,  when  feed  is  mixed,  the  two-ton 
weather-tight  hopper  is  perfect 
storage  until  you  need  it. 

Convenience  is  built  right  into 
the  Gehl  Mix- All.  Your  Mix-All  lets 
you  grind  and  mix  whenever  it  fits 
into  your  schedule ...  two  tons  of 
feed  in  minutes. . .  no  more  running 
out  of  feed.  Gehl-engineered  and 
Gehl-built,  the  Mix-All  has  features 
no  other  mixer  offers ...  such  as 
auger-feeding  to  the  crusher.  Gehl 
features  mean  better  grinding  and 
mixing . . .  day-to-day  convenience 
. . .  dependable  service  for  years  to 
come. 

For  more  information  and  a 
handy  worksheet  to  help  you  figure 
your  own  savings,  mail  the  coupon. 
For  a  Mix-All  demonstration,  see 
your  Gehl  dealer. 


BIG  CAPACITY  .  .  .  TIME-SAVING  GRINDING  is 

yours  with  the  Grind-All.  Free-swinging  hammers 
with  four  grinding  edges  give  you  years  of  grind- 
ing on  one  set  of  hammers.  Av  ailable  in  a  jumbo 
15-inch  or  big  10-inch  model  the  Grind-All  has 
an  optional  17-inch  crusher-feeder  head  that 
takes  bale  slices  or  ear  corn  as  fast  as  you 
can  feed  it.  All  these  and  many  more 
features  make  this  feed-mill-on- 
wheels  your  best  hammermill  buy. 


GEHL 


31-61R1 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  MK-41-31,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the 
Gehl  Mix-All. 


NAME 


ROUTE  TOWN 


STATE  □  I  am  a  student 


.J 
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HOW  TO  STEP-UP 
PROFITS  FROM 
YOUR  STOCKERS 
AND  FEEDERS 

This  coordinated  step-by-step  program 
will  help  you  market  more  cattle,  with 
better  bloom  and  quality  at  lower  cost, 
to  bring  you  higher  returns 


When  that  good  bunch  of  calves  you 
carefully  selected  arrives,  you  want 
to  bring  them  along  at  lowest  cost 
and  secure  highest  market  returns. 

That's  why  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  was  developed 
— to  give  you  improved  weight  gains 
and  feed  efficiency;  closest  possible 
control  over  the  visible  and  invisible 
diseases  that  retard  growth,  run  up 
feed  costs  and  result  in  lower  returns. 

This  easy-to-follow  program 
dovetails  the  use  of  good  formula 
feeds  containing  aureomycin®  and 
the  vaccines  and  medications  that 
safeguard  your  cattle  investment. 

Read  each  step  in  the  Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health  Program  and  you 


will  see  that  it  gives  you  a  common- 
sense  timetable  and  procedure  to 
follow  throughout  every  stage  of 
your  stocker-feeder  operation,  from 
arrival  to  market.  It  is  practical,  easy 
to  use  and,  combined  with  good  man- 
agement and  sanitation,  designed  to 
help  you  make  more  money. 

Your  veterinarian  and  feed  man 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  Feed- 
Health  Program  with  you.  Consult 
your  Agricultural  College,  Extension 
Agent  or  service  man  for  up-to-date 
practices.  Ask  your  feed  man  for  a 
special  folder  which  describes  this 
program  in  greater  detail.  If  he 
doesn't  have  it,  write  direct  to 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agri- 


cultural Division,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
©AUREOMYCIN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark  for 
chlortetracycline. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov- 
ernments. Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAM 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1.  Good  start  important.  Put  newly  arrived 

calves  on  a  good  stress  feed  that  provides  350  mg. 
of  aureomycin  per  head  per  day,  for  up  to  30  days, 
to  prevent  bacterial  pneumonia,  shipping  fever,  bac- 
terial diarrhea,  foot  rot  and  secondary  infections. 
Vaccinate  with  lebac®  to  prevent  leptospirosis. 


2.  Treat  these  diseases  fast.  If  you  detect  ship- 
ping fever,  bacterial  diarrhea  or  foot  rot  among 
the  new  arrivals,  treat  immediately.  Use  sulmet 
Drinking  Water  Solution  in  your  stock  tank  to 
mass-treat  an  entire  bunch;  for  individual  animals 
use  sulmet  Intravenous  or  sulmet  oblets®. 


3.  Give  turned-out  cattle  extra  protection. 

Feed  a  supplement  that  supplies  70  mg.  of  aureo- 
mycin per  head  per  day  to  maintain  weight  gains 
and  help  prevent  foot  rot  and  respiratory  infec- 
tions. Treat  pinkeye  with  aureomycin  Powder  or 
sulmet®  Emulsion. 


4.  Set  up  vaccinating  program.  Schedule  your 
vaccinations  for  infectious  rhinotracheitis ;  for 
anthrax  with  carbozoo®;  for  leptospirosis  with 
lebac®;  for  black  leg,  malignant  edema  and  ship- 
ping fever  with  tribac®;  for  red  water  disease  with 
Clostridium  Hemolyticum  Bacterin. 
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5.  For  profitable  weight  gains  in  the  feedlot. 

Use  a  fattening  supplement  that  supplies  70  mg.  of 
aureomycin  per  head  per  day  continuously.  This 
will  help  prevent  the  diseases  previously  mentioned 
plus  liver  abscesses,  and  keep  feed  efficiency  up, 
weight  gains  above  average. 


6.  Here's  your  feed-health  program  pay-off. 

This  coordinated  program  will  help  you  ship  more 
cattle,  with  better  bloom  and  quality  at  lower  cost, 
to  bring  you  higher  returns.  Follow  this  practical 
program,  in  cooperation  with  your  veterinarian  and 
feed  man.  It  will  pay  you  well. 
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You  seldom 


the 


TOUCH  A  BUTTON,  feed  starts  flowing  —  all  the  way 
from  silo  and  bin  to  feed  bunk  .  .  .  Badger  Silo 
Unloaders  and  Bunk  Feeders  are  capacity-matched 
to  deliver  more  feed  faster  —  cut  feeding  time  and 
back-breaking  labor  to  the  bone.  Badger  lets  you 
start  mechanizing  with  a  single  unit  if  you  wish,  with 
complete-system  planning  and  full  assurance  of  com- 
plete automation  anytime  you're  ready  for  it. 


H ADDICT  UfflDlfED 
AKUeoI  nUnlVtn 


mechanized  feed  lot 

.  .  .  another  reason  why  more  farmers  buy 
Badger  Silo  Unloaders  than  ANY  other 

Up  in  the  silo  —  where  you  want  to  climb  as  seldom  as 
possible  —  you'll  find  the  key  tool  in  thousands  of  Badger- 
equipped  feeding  systems  . . .  One  look  at  a  Badger  Silo  Un- 
loader  tells  you  here  is  QUALITY  —  from  the  rugged,  9- 
inch  auger  to  the  gleaming,  bonded-and-baked-on  enamel 
finish.  Here's  time-proven  dependability  that's  on  the  job 
all  the  time,  any  weather,  any  silage  —  and  it'll  deliver  bet- 
ter feed  than  the  same  silage  would  be  if  removed  any  other 
way  —  fluffed  up,  mixed  and  conditioned  the  way  cows  like 
it.  There's  a  size  for  every  silo  10  to  30  feet.  Badger  also 
offers  three  types  of  bunk  feeders  engineered  to  match  these 
super-capacity  unloaders.  The  Slotted  Tube  Feeder,  pic- 
tured here,  will  handle  any  silage  —  even  long-cut  grass  — 
simultaneously  serving  individual  portions  of  grain  or  any 
ground  ration  to  every  animal  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk. 
Two  sizes:  9-inch,  and  the  super-capacity  11-inch  Feed  King 
that  easily  handles  the  output  of  two  big  unloaders.  Your 
Badger  dealer,  who's  trained  to  help  you  plan  from  the 
ground  up,  also  offers  capacity-matching  conveyors  and  ac- 
cessories to  completely  coordinate  your  system  for  maximum 
efficiency  and  savings. 


Take  Advantage  of  Our  Experience  and 
Planning  Service  —  Mail  this  coupon,  or 

see  your  local  Badger  dealer,  for  copies 
of  how-to-do-it  booklets  that  will  give  you 
many  ideas  on  Feedlot  Layout  and  Low 
Moisture  Grass  Silage.  They're  based  on  our 
experience  in  helping  tens  of  thousands  of 
livestock  farmers  cut  materials  handling  costs 
through  mechanization.    No  obligation. 


_£^^„_,  

BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  S,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Silo  Unloaders     □  Round-the-Silo  Feeders     □  Feedlot  Layout 

□  Barn  Cleaners      □  Slotted  Tube  Feeders       □  Auger  Feeders 
□  How  to  Make  Low  Moisture  Grass  Silage 

Name  Student  □  j 

Address   | 

City  &  State  

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.  Write  for  details. 
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Ever  take  a  live  pig  on  a  picnic?  Of  course 
not!  Generally,  he's  welcome  only  in  the 
form  of  the  finished  processed  product — like 
pork  chops,  loins,  ham,  bacon  or  weiners. 
Smart  hog  raisers  haven't  got  the  time  to 
raise  pigs  as  pets  .  .  .  and  still  get  top  hog  re- 
turns! Every  day,  every  week  saved  in  mar- 
keting a  pig  means  greater  hog  profits.  That's 
why  thousands  of  hog  raisers  depend  on  a 
completely  balanced  OCCO  "Pig  to  Payoff" 
feeding  program  to  push  their  pigs  to  market 
faster  .  .  .  and  at  the  lowest  possible  feeding 
cost.  If  you  have  baby  pigs  coming  in,  give 

NOW  .  .  .  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY  ...  f~ 


NEW  Caswell  4  PIG-GRIP" 


them  a  fast,  safe,  scour-free  start  on  OCCO's 
kernel-size  Pig  Starter  Pellets.  Here's  a  palat- 
able ration  that  contains  Dynafac  and  broad 
spectrum  antibiotics.  They'll  bounce  up  to 
50  pounds  in  no  time.  Then  give  'em  one  of 
OCCO's  profit-proved  shoat  rations  . . .  plus 
OCCO-LAK  and  OCCO  Mineral.  Let  your 
OCCO  Man  help  you  develop  an  OCCO 
"Pig  to  Payoff"  program  that  best  fits  your 
own  farm  grain  supply.  And  be  sure  to  ask 
him  about  the  sensational  Caswell  "Pig- 
Grip"  offer  below  ...  or  mail  the  coupon 
for  complete  information. 

OCCO  "Prote/n  Plus"  MINERAL  FEEDS,  Box  640J,  Oelwein,  Iowa 


.  Please  RUSH  information  on  items  checked  below. 
I  no  obligation  to  me. 


I  understand  there  is  absolutely 


Pig -Holder  That  Really  Works!  \ 


Here's  the  fool  proof  pig  holder  every  hog  raiser 
can  use.  Holds  5  to  20  lb.  baby  pig  securely  and 
safely  when  castrating,  teeth  clipping,  ear  notch- 
ing, treating,  etc.  Hangs  on  crate,  fence  or  pen 
for  easy  one-man  operation.  A  $15.50  retail 
value  .  .  .  NOW  yours  for  only  $3.95  when  you 
order  one  ton  of  OCCO  Hog  Feed  (or  $7.80  with 
each  '/2  ton  order).  You  save  $11.55!  The  "PIG- 
GRIP"  is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers.  There's 
nothing  like  it  on  the  market!  See  your  OCCO 
Man  or  mail  the  coupon.  Hurry!  Offer  expires 
October  31,  1961. 


□  $3.95  "PIG-GRIP"  offer 

□  FREE  "Picnicing  Pig"  Print 


□  FREE  "Pig  to  Payoff"  brochure 

□  Name  of  nearest  OCCO  Man 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


-RFD. 


.STATE. 


I  


mini 


A  TRUSTED   NAME  AMONG   LIVESTOCK  MEN   FOR  OVER  49  YEARS 
HOME  OFFICE    •    OELWEIN.  IOWA 
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•  Beef  Research  is  Paying  Off 

•  Sheep  of  the  Ancient  World 


•  Higher  Feed  Costs  Ahead 

•  Wintering  Your  Brood  Cows 


FREE  FROM  YOUR 
MORTON  T  M  SALT  DEALER: 

PLANS  FOR  FIVE  INEXPENSIVE,  EASY-TO-BUILD  PORTABLE  SALT  AND  MINERAL  FEEDING  STATIONS 


CATTLE  FEEDER— Has  divided  mineral  box  that  can  be  removed 
for  cleaning.  Can  be  moved  on  sturdy  skids  to  any  part  of  range 
or  pasture. 


These  safe,  simple  and  long-lasting  mineral  feeding 
stations  were  designed  by  Morton  four  years  ago. 
Since  then  thousands  have  been  built  from  these 
plans,  distributed  through  Vo-Ag  teachers  and  County 
Agents.  Now  you  can  get  a  complete  set  of  plans  for 
these  easy-to-build  salt  and  mineral  feeders  from  your 
Morton  T-M  Salt  Dealer— free  for  the  asking  I 

And  remember,  when  you  fill  these  feeders  with 
Morton  Trace-Mineralized  Salt,  your  animals  stay 
healthier  and  gain  faster.  Feed  Morton  T-M  Salt  free 
choice— in  bags  or  blocks.  Morton  Salt  Company, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 


HOG  FEEDER— Wide  roof  overhang  keeps  minerals  dry.  Roof  is 
hinged  and  braced  for  easy  cleaning. 


SHEEP  FEEDER— Mineral  box  is  low  enough  for  lambs,  and 
rounded  edge  will  not  harm  fleece. 


MULTIPLE  BLOCK  FEEDER— Keeps  salt  and  minerals  off  the 
damp  ground,  prevents  "wet  bottom"  block  waste. 


BLOCK  HOLDER— Eliminate  dangerous  metal  stake  block  holders 
—build  this  block  box  from  a  single  length  of  2  x  10! 


N#  MtfAL 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  PICTURE  shows  bud- 
ding young  sheepman  Rodney 
Pearson  of  Moore,  Idaho,  receiving 
instruction  in  sheep  judging  from 
Butte  County  Extension  Agent  Aaron 
York.  Rodney,  13,  has  completed  nine 
4-H  Club  projects  since  1958,  five  of 
which  were  sheep  projects.  He  started 
with  three  Columbia  ewes  furnished 
by  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
4-H  Sheep  Project  and  now  has  10 
purebred  ewes  and  their  lambs. 

Helping  4-H  boys  get  a  solid  start 
in  the  sheep  business  with  good 
breeding  stock  is  one  of  county  agent 
York's  pet  projects.  There  was  only 
one  4-H  sheep  project  in  Butte  coun- 
ty when  he  started  to  work  in  1950. 
In  1953  the  Sears  program  was  intro- 
duced (it  furnishes  purebred  ewes  to 
worthy  4-H  members)  and  this  year 
there  were  39  sheep  projects  in  the 
county.  Sheep  rank  second  only  to 
beef  cattle  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram of  Butte  county,  with  Colum- 
bias  being  the  most  popular  breed. 
(Photo  by  Allison  Lighthall,  Nation- 
al 4-H  Service  Committee.) 
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This  is  the  new  design  that  revolutionized  manure  spreading. 
The  V-belt  main  drive  replaces  chains,  power  shafts,  gear  box 
and  safety  clutch  . . .  eliminates  over  50  conventional  spreader 
parts  that  may  need  repairs  or  replacement. 

It  takes  full  advantage  of  modern,  high-speed,  high-power 
PTO  operation  . . .  handling  loads  20%  faster,  spreading  them 
20%  wider. 

It  doesn't  jerk  on  starts.  It  doesn't  clank  in  operation. 

If  solidly  frozen  chunks  hit  the  beater  heads,  there  is  no 
damage  to  the  mechanism.  The  V-belt  takes  all  the  shocks. 

It  doesn't  unload  in  chunks  or  piles  that  must  be  spread  out 
later  by  fork  or  drag. 

It  doesn't  just  shred  manure— it  pulverizes  it.  Then  lays  it 
in  an  extra-wide,  evenly  spread  carpet  so  fine  you  can  even  put 
it  on  hay  ground  or  seedlings  without  dragging. 

Its  fully-enclosed  belt  and  drive  need  no  cleaning  to  avoid 
damage  in  freezing  weather.  If  the  conveyor  is  frozen  and  sticks, 
the  belt  allows  sufficient  slippage  to  prevent  damage.  No  "fair- 
weather"  spreader,  this  one! 

The  Case  V-belt  spreader  is  built  tough  and  strong  to  stand 
up  to  slam-bang  loading  of  heavy,  hard-packed  chunks.  In 
short,  this  is  the  modern  spreader  .  .  .  geared  to  today's  faster 
and  more  efficient  production  pace.  You'd  save  time,  money 
and  aggravation  if  you  had  one ! 


Your  Case  deafer  will  demonstrate 

...Call  him! 
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OWNERS  REPORT: 

•  "20%  wider  spread" 

'see  page  26) 

•  "Shreds  finer,  evener" 

(see  page  26) 

•  "Spreads  20%  faster" 

(see  page  28) 

•  "Cuts  maintenance  costs" 

( see  page  30) 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.         •         RACINE,  WIS, 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


AMERICANS  SPENT  1.6%  of  their 
income  for  pork  in  1960  as  compared 

with  3.1 7o  of  their  disposable  income 
in  1947,  reports  Gerald  Engelman, 
USDA.  In  the  post-war  years  from 
1947  to  the  present,  spending  for  beef 
went  up  to  the  2.5 %  level  while  pork 
spending  plummeted  to  its  all-time 
low.  Ham  has  lost  its  position  as  a 
"status"  symbol.  Choice  cuts  of  pork 
are  no  longer  responsive  to  increase 
in  income.  Pork  sales  can  increase 
only  as  the  population  increases;  the 
problem  is  to  reverse  the  trend  and 
make  pork  again  responsive  to  in- 
come. How?  See  pages  27,  28. 

GIVE  CONFINED  PIGS  "toys"  and 
cure  the  tail-biting  problem?  G.  B. 
Phillips  of  Auburn  University  tells 
about  one  farmer  who  hung  an  old 
tire  above  the  feeding  floor.  The  pigs 
played  with  the  tire  and  forgot  all 
about  tail  biting.  Explanation?  "Pigs 
are  like  children,"  says  Phillips.  "Put 
a  bunch  of  them  in  a  room,  and  af- 
ter they've  explored  every  nook  and 
cranny  they  become  bored  and  start 
fighting."  What  happens  when  they 
tire  of  the  toy?  One  Alabama  farmer 
Phillips  knows  he  has  a  sure  cure;  he 
docks  tails  when  his  pigs  are  only  a 
few  days  old. 


SEEDS— THE  1961  YEARBOOK  of 

Agriculture — is  off  the  press.  Writ- 
ten by  128  experts,  the  book  has  seven 
sections,  75  chapters,  and  48  pages  of 
photos  and  diagrams.  The  yearbook 
is  distributed  free  to  farmers  by 
members  of  Congress,  but  you  may 
also  obtain  a  copy  by  sending  $2  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

CANCER  IS  A  THREAT  to  live  stock 
as  well  as  humans,  asserts  Dr.  A.  M. 
Watrach,  University  of  Illinois.  Ma- 
lignant tumors,  found  in  man  or  ani- 
mal have  similar  structure  and  be- 
havior. They  infiltrate  surrounding 
normal  tissue,  destroy  it  and  spread 
to  other  organs.  These  tumors  are  sel- 
dom transmitted  from  animal  to  ani- 
mal or  animal  to  man. 

The  clinical  signs  of  cancer  are  the 
same  in  both  man  or  animal.  There 
may  be  an  ulcer  that  refuses  to  heal, 
an  abnormal  or  chronic  enlargement, 
a  loss  of  weight.  If  one  of  these  signs 
appear,  call  the  vet.  As  with  man,  ma- 
lignant tumors  strike  animals  during 
middle  and  old  age.  Most  dogs  are 
seven  years  old,  and  horses  over  10 
years  old  before  cancer  strikes.  Cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep  which  are  usually 
slaughtered  early  in  life  are  seldom 
victims  of  cancer. 

FOLLOW  THESE  RULES  for  a  safe 
harvest:  (1)  Train  all  operators  in 
the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of 
corn  pickers,  elevators,  tractors  and 
silage  cutters.  (2)  Always  stop  all 
rolls,  stalk  ejectors,  huskers  and 
snappers  to  clean  them  out  or  brush 
off  trash.  (3)  Never  use  a  stick  or 
cornstalk  to  push  clogs  through  the 
rolls  while  they  are  in  motion.  (4) 
Take  a  work  break  at  midmorning 
and  midafternoon.  (5)  Never  hurry. 
(6)  Wear  close-fitting  clothing.  (7) 
Always  stop  the  picker,  elevator, 
tractor  or  silage  cutter  to  make  ad- 
justments or  for  lubrication.  (8)  Al- 
ways keep  the  PTO  shield  in  place. 


FEEDING  HIGH  QUALITY,  cured 
alfalfa  hay  to  bred  sows  during  the 
gestation  period  reduces  the  amount 
of  protein  supplement  that  is  needed 
to  balance  the  ration,  reports  L.  J. 
Kortan,  South  Dakota  State  College. 
A  ration  of  corn,  oats,  alfalfa  hay  and 
protein  supplement  along  with  ade- 
quate minerals  makes  a  satisfactory 
ration  during  gestation.  High  quality 
alfalfa  hay  provides  minerals,  vita- 
mins and  a  source  of  protein.  If  the 
ration  contains  30  to  40%  good  al- 
falfa, it  will  provide  at  least  a  part 
of  the  required  protein.  Kortan  says 
a  suitable  ration  could  be  composed 
of:  30  lbs.  ground  shelled  corn;  30  lbs. 
ground  oats;  32  lbs.  fine  ground,  high 
quality  alfalfa  hay;  4  lbs.  tankage;  4 
lbs.  soybean  oil  meal;  V2  lb.  trace  ele- 
ment salt,  and  V2  lb.  bonemeal. 

THE  KEYS  TO  SUCCESSFUL  farm- 
ing are  good  management  and  hard 
work  in  the  opinion  of  Roscoe  Turnbo 
of  Hardin  County,  Tenn.,  who  in  five 
years  turned  his  farm  into  a  prize- 
winning  operation.  In  1956,  County 
Agent  T.  B.  Garth  selected  the  Turnbo 
farm  in  a  soil-building  farm-building 
test  using  TVA  fertilizers.  Since  then 
the  Turnbos  have  done  these  things: 
They  own  a  245  acre  farm  free  of 
debt.  Corn  yields  have  increased  from 
20  to  100  bushels  per  acre;  cotton 
yields  from  200  pounds  to  1,000 
pounds  lint  per  acre.  They  have 
fenced  the  entire  farm,  and  limed  all 
fields  on  the  basis  of  soil  tests;  estab- 
lished 50  acres  of  excellent  perma- 
nent pasture,  increased  and  improved 
beef  cattle  and  hog  enterprises. 

Each  year  the  Turnbos  now  sell 
$1,500  worth  of  strawberries,  25  bales 
of  cotton,  30  beef  calves  and  100  hogs. 
They  developed  a  gravel  deposit  into 
an  income-producer;  built  a  new 
brick  home  and  improved  the  old 
home  for  a  tenant.  In  1959  this  farm 
won  the  pasture  improvement  con- 
test and  first  place  in  the  Hardin 
County  Landowner  Div.  of  the  Plant- 
to-Prosper  Contest  for  the  past  two 
years.  They  were  state  winners  of 
this  contest  last  year. 

HOG  PRODUCERS  CAN  raise  12-14 
pigs  per  litter  by  taking  advantage 
of  all  available  knowledge,  reports 
H.  L.  Self,  Iowa  State  University. 
Litter  size  is  not  highly  heritable. 
The  increase  in  litter  size,  therefore, 
is  obtained  more  through  manage- 
ment than  selective  breeding.  Sows 
normally  release  17  eggs,  16  of  which 
contact  sperm  from  the  boar.  Only 
about  9.4  of  these  eggs  appear  as  nor- 
mal pigs  at  farrowing  time.  About 
2.2  pigs  born  will  die  before  market 
time. 

This  leaves  a  national  average  of 
less  than  7.2  pigs  saved  per  litter  from 
a  possible  17  eggs — less  than  half  the 
sow's  potential.  Control  of  tempera- 
ture for  breeding  swine  can  increase 
the  reproduction  rate.  Boars  and  sows 
with  shade  plus  water  spray  produced 
an  average  9.6  pigs  per  litter  while 
those  with  shade  only  produced  7.8 
pigs  per  litter  in  test  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. Cooled  boars  bred  to  uncooled 
sows  produced  8.8  pigs  per  litter  and 
uncooled  boars  with  cooled  sows  pro- 
duced 8.5  pigs  per  litter. 

Age  of  breeding  also  affects  repro- 


duction. Gilts  bred  on  their  third  or 
fourth  heat  produced  from  1 V2  to  2 
more  pigs  per  litter  than  gilts  bred  on 
the  first  heat.  Limited  feed  also  re- 
sults in  larger  litters.  Gilts  full  fed 
on  pasture  produced  an  average  7.7 
pigs  per  litter  weighing  an  average 
2.93  lbs.  each  while  those  on  one- 
third  feed  produced  9  pigs  per  litter 
weighing  2.73  lbs.  Each  pig  in  a  litter 
of  five  has  $3.75  against  him  for  his 
dam's  feed  during  gestation.  A  pig  in 
a  litter  of  10  has  only  $1.88  charged 
against  him  at  farrowing  time. 

HERE  ARE  8  common-sense  meth- 
ods to  help  control  worms  in  calves, 
advises  Dr.  James  R.  Wadsworth, 
Vermont  Station  pathologist:  (1) 
Keep  pastures  well  drained.  (2)  Keep 
watering  troughs  raised  above  the 
ground.  (3)  Keep  grazing  to  a  mini- 
mum around  the  edges  of  ponds  and 
streams.  (4)  Keep  supplemental  feed 
off  of  wet  ground.  (5)  Keep  fresh, 
clear  drinking  water  available  at  all 
times.  (6)  Keep  young  animals  iso- 
lated from  adult  stock.  (7)  Practice 
pasture  rotation.  (8)  Examine  re- 
placements for  worms  and  isolate 
during  treatment. 

A  CUPFUL  OF  RUELENE  poured  on 
an  animal's  backline  resulted  in  ex- 
cellent grub  control  and  was  also  ef- 
fective in  horn  fly  control  in  tests  at 
South  Dakota  State  College.  The 
pour-on  treatment  was  99%  effective 
in  grub  control  as  compared  with  80% 
for  the  spray  treatment.  More  than  25 
grubs  were  found  on  each  of  the  un- 
treated calves  in  the  checklot. 

IF  CATTLEMEN  PRODUCE  the  right 
kind  of  beef  cattle,  they  will  find  a 
ready  market  any  place  any  time,  as- 
serts A.  L.  Neumann,  University  of 
Illinois.  By  the  "right  kind"  Neu- 
mann means  12  to  18-month-old 
steers,  weighing  900  to  1,050  lbs.,  that 
grade  from  high  Good  to  middle 
Choice. 

Chain  store  buyers  prefer  such 
steers  because  they  can  be  merchan- 
dised without  excessive  fat  trimming. 
They  can  also  sell  them  at  prices  that 
produce  large-volume  sales.  From  the 
average  950-pound  Hereford  steer, 
the  buyer  gets  36  lbs.  of  T-bone  and 
Porterhouse  steaks,  100  lbs.  ham- 
burger and  65  lbs.  fat. 

Roy  Griswold  of  Thriftimart's  61 
stores  in  southern  California  reports 
that  his  tests  show:  USDA  Choice 
steers  675  lbs.  run  16%  fat  or  108  lbs. 
per  steer;  USDA  Good  steers  570  lbs. 
run  9%  fat  or  51  lbs.  per  steer;  USDA 
Standard  550  avg.  weight,  7%  fat  or 
38  lbs.  fat  per  steer. 

PASTURE  RENTAL  RATES  varied 
from  $1.80  per  acre  in  North  Da- 
kota to  $9.40  per  acre  in  Indiana  ac- 
cording to  a  study  of  12  Midwestern 
states  conducted  by  Kenneth  P. 
Brundage,  West  Virginia  State  Uni- 
versity. The  average  figure  for  the 
12  states  was  $5.69  per  acre. 

To  provide  a  common  measuring 
unit,  the  rental  charge  was  compared 
to  the  value  of  the  land  used.  This 
showed  a  fairly  constant  relation  in 
the  range  of  5  to  8%  of  the  value  of 
the  land  being  rented.  This  return  to 


the  landowner  would  provide  for 
payment  of  taxes  and  an  interest  re- 
turn on  his  investment  in  land  and 
fences. 

In  some  areas,  a  charge  per  head 
per  month  rate  was  compared.  This 
averaged  out  at  $2.80  for  the  42  states 
studied.  In  the  Appalachian  Area, 
pasture  was  a  little  cheaper  averag- 
ing $2.10  per  head  per  month.  Where 
entire  farms  were  rented,  the  rate  ran 
about  1%  higher  than  the  rate  for 
pasture  land. 

FARMERS  ARE  SPENDING  an  av- 
erage $41  billion  annually  on  goods 
and  services  to  produce  crops  and  live 
stock.  Of  the  total,  $15  billion  goes 
for  consumer  products  that  city  peo- 
ple buy — food,  clothing,  drugs,  furni- 
ture, appliances,  etc.  Each  year  the 
farmer  buys  $3  billion  worth  of  new 
tractors;  spends  another  $3.5  billion 
on  fuel  lubricants  and  maintenance 
of  farm  machinery  and  autos.  The 
farm  uses  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  industry. 

The  farmer  invests  $1.5  billion  an- 
nually in  fertilizer  and  lime.  He  buys 
products  containing  over  320  million 
pounds  of  rubber — about  9%  of  U.  S. 
output,  or  enough  to  put  tires  on  6 
million  autos.  The  farmer  also  uses  24 
billion  kwh  of  electricity  or  about 
5%  of  the  nation's  total.  These  data 
on  farm  spending  indicate  that  "what 
is  good  for  the  farmer  is  good  for 
America." 

HERE'S  THE  SITUATION  and  out- 
look for  the  bride  of  today,  as 
drawn  by  Mrs.  Roberta  Frasier,  fam- 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR   6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 


ily  life  specialist  at  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity: (1)  She  is  19  years  of  age  or 
younger.  (2)  She  will  likely  have  a 
baby  the  first  year  of  marriage.  (3) 
She  will  bear  her  last  child  by  the 
age  of  26.  (4)  She  can  expect  to 
spend  about  25  years  of  her  married 
life  working  outside  the  home. 
"Chances  are,  today's  young  woman 
is  going  to  work  both  at  home  and  at 
another  job,"  says  Mrs.  Frasier.  "She 
should  get  all  the  education  and  vo- 
cational training  she  can  before  mar- 
riage, because  the  need  for  unskilled 
workers  is  disappearing." 

DOG  BEHAVIOR  STUDIES  indicate 
the  critical  periods  in  the  selection 
and  training  of  puppies,  reports  C.  J. 
Pffaffenberger,  vice  president,  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  Until  about 
21  days  of  age,  the  puppy  is  immune 
from  its  environment,  except  for 
hunger,  warmth  and  some  pain.  Al 
21  days,  the  puppy  becomes  an  alert 
individual.  If  the  pup  is  weaned  be- 
fore the  21-day  period,  he  may  grow 
up  not  knowing  he  is  a  dog. 

He  will  associate  himself  so  com- 
pletely to  the  human  who  cares  for 
him  and  never  adjust  to  other  dogs. 
If  the  puppy  is  weaned  from  21  to  28 
days  of  age,  his  sense  of  security  may 
be  so  shocked  that  he  is  emotionally 
upset  for  life.  A  puppy  needs  its 
mother's  loving  care  and  discipline 
most  until  seven  weeks  of  age.  It  also 
needs  to  associate  with  litter  mates 
and  enjoy  a  dog's  life.  The  key  time 
for  training  puppies  is  from  7  to  16 
weeks  of  age — any  neglect  at  this  age 
can  never  be  remedied  later. 
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A  NEW  WORLD 

OF  WORTH  FROM 

CHEVROLET 


HA  New  CORVAIR  95  RAMPSIDE.  Loads  of  cargo  space  on  a  nimble  95-in.  wheelbase  and  exclusive  side  gate  lor 
— easy  no-lilt  loading. 

WNew  SERIES  50  STAKE  MODEL.  Sturdy  hauler  that  can  take  king-sized  loads,  with  GVW  rating  up  to  16.000 
>     T  lbs.  and  a  choice  of  9- ft  or  12-ft.  bodies. 


New  FLEETSIDE  PICKUP.  Most  modern  version  of  America's  most  popular  pickup.  Bodies  are  graintight  and  up  to  98  inches  long. 

NEW  '62  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 

TOP  HANDS  AT  WORKING  AND  TIGHT  FISTED  AT  SAVING ! 

New  High  Torque  power  in  every  weight  class  means  more  work  and  more 
savings!  New  work  styling.  New  stamina.  New  models.  Here's  a  choice  of 
trucks  that'll  work  harder  and  save  more  on  just  about  any  job  you  name! 

Meet  the  haulingest,  handsomest  workhorses  that  ever  tackled  a  chore. 

There's  more  power  and  more  torque  for  more  work  in  every  weight  class. 
In  the  light-duty  lineup  you  have  three  money-saving  powerhouses  at  your  beck 
and  call.  Standard  is  the  dependable  235  Six  that's  found  more  favor  with  more 
farmers  than  any  other  six  in  the  business;  also  available  are  the  modern  short- 
stroke  283  V8*,  and,  for  the  first  time  ever,  the  extra-muscled  261  Six*  for  extra 
tough  jobs.  New  High  Torque  power  is  yours  to  choose  from  right  on  up  the 
line.  A  brawny  new  high-performance  327  V8*  is  available  for  middleweights. 
(There's  even  a  new  Chevy-GM  4-53  Diesel  for  medium-duties  if  you've  got  a 
high  mileage  operation  where  you  want  to  cut  costs.)  And,  at  the  top  of  the  line, 
the  mightiest  Chevrolet  truck  engine  yet,  the  409  V8*,  with  163^%  more  torque 
than  ever  before  offered. 

There's  functional  new  work-styling  with  forward-sloping  hoods  that  allow 
drivers  to  see  as  much  as  103^2  feet  more  of  the  road  ahead.  Chevrolet's  owner- 
proved  Independent  Front  Suspension  just  walks  away  with  loads  over  the  rough- 
est going  to  give  you  a  harder  working,  easier  riding,  longer  lasting  truck. 

There's  a  choice  of  three  agile  work-proved  Corvair  95' s  (2  pickups  and  a  panel) 
that  haul  up  to  1,900  pounds  of  payload  with  thrifty  dependability  and  sure- 
footed rear-engine  traction.  Middleweight  models  have  sturdier,  smoother  hypoid 
.■ear  axles.  You've  got  a  total  of  198  models  to  pick  from— every  one  built  with 
Chevrolet  dependability  and  practical  design  that  make  them  worth  more  all 
the  while  they're  working  and  saving.  And  on  top  of  that  you  can  figure  on  them 
returning  Chevrolet's  traditionally  high  trade-in  dollars.  So  see  your  Chevrolet 
dealer  for  the  one  that'll  work  and  save  the  best  for  you.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan.  *Optional  at  extra  cost. 
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Q's  &  A's  for  CATTLEMEN 


Q:  I've  been  in  the  cattle  business  a  long  time.  Can 
an  old-timer  learn  anything  new? 

A:  For  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Graham  School  has 
been  helping  experienced  cattlemen  like  you  solve  their 
many  problems  pertaining  to  the  reproductive  organs  of 
cattle. 

Q:   How  do  you  teach  your  students? 
A:   By  classroom  instructions  and  demonstrations  and  by 
providing  practical  working  experiences  with  live  cattle. 
You  learn  by  HEARING,  SEEING  and  DOING! 
Q:   Will  your  school  be  able  to  help  my  son  get  into 
the  cattle  business? 

A:   Yes.   We  have  helped  hundreds  of  young  men,  16 
years  of  age   and   older,    become   successful  breeders, 
herdsmen,  managers  and  owners. 
0:  Do  you  teach  the  same  courses  that  are  taught  in  the  agriculture  colleges? 
A:  No.  The  Graham  School  is  for  cattlemen  only  and  specializes  in  the  problems  per- 
taining to  the  reproduction  of  cattle,  a  subject  every  student  must  understand  in 
order  to  succeed  in  the  cattle  business,  beef  or  dairy. 
Q:  Can  we  afford  to  attend  the  Graham  School? 

A:  YES!  Learning  how  to  redeem  one  barren  cow,  or  to  produce  one  extra  calf 
can  more  than  pay  your  total  expenses! 

.  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  


F.  B.  GRAHAM 


Graham  School,  Inc. '  |raham  Scho°'' ,nc  - Dept  1 1LP- 


(for  Beef  &  Dairy  Men) 

Garnett,  Kansas 

Time  given  on  Tuition. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


arnetr,  Kansas 

I Gentlemen:  Please  send  complete  information 
and  your  NEW  48-page  FREE  School  Catalog. 


Name. 


I 

I 

|  Address   

I  City    State 


New!  on  MICHIGAN  AVE.  at  12th  St.  in  Chicago 


Free  Covered  Parking  for  all  guests 


CHICAGO'S  SMART  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL — RIGHT  ON  MICHI- 
GAN AVENUE  ACROSS  FROM  GRANT  PARK.  Closest  to  all  con- 
vention centers — museums — theatres  and  shopping.  Register  from 
your  car.  Every  room  excitingly  furnished — tile  bath  with  tub  and 
shower,  free  TV,  AM  &  FM,  Hi-Fi  radio,  room  controlled  heating  and 
air-conditioning.  Self  dialing  phones — 24  hour  switchboard  and  mess- 
age service.  Free  ice  cubes.  Room  service.  Atmospheric  restaurant  and 
lounge.  Sun  deck.  Private  dining  rooms.  Free  swimming  privileges  at 
Acres  Cabana  Club.  Phone  HA  7-8200.  Teletype  CG-82. 


Members: 
AAA 

Best  Western  Motels 
Reservations- 
Quality  Courts. 


Make  Your  Reservations  Now 
For  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition,  Nov.  24-Dec.  2 


^imtm  MOTEL1 

Michigan  Ave.  at  12th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


62nd  INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE  STOCK  EXPOSITION 


Featuring 

39  Breeds  of  Beef  Cattle  . 
Dairy  Cattle  . .  .  Horses 
Sheep . . .  Swine 
$130,000  in  Prizes 

Write  now  for  Premium  List 

ENTRY  CLOSING  DATES:  Dairy 
Show — Oct.  25;  Stock  Show  &  Horse 
Show— Nov.  1;  Carlot  Cattle— Nov.  11. 
1962  Stockmen's  Equipment  Show- 
See  .  .  .  Famous  Power  System  of 
Massey-Ferguson,  Ltd.,  The 
World-Wide,  Full-Line  Company 
.  .  .  New  Fairbanks-Morse  Scales 
.  .  .  Lundell  Field  Waferer  .  .  . 
Electric  Steam  Cleaner  .  .  .  Daffin 
PORTABLE  Pellatizer  .  .  .  Har- 
vestore  Sealed  Storage  .  .  .  New 
Grinders-Mixers  .  .  .  European 
Hay  Machinery  .  .  .  New  Stock 
Oilers,  Waterers,  Feeders  .  .  .  and 
Many  Other  Valuable  Ideas  for 
your  1962  Operations. 

International  Horse  Show 
&  Rodeo 

World  Championship  Rodeo  will 
again  be  added  to  the  spectacular 
International  Horse  Shows  this 
year.  Matinees  Nov.  25,  26,  29  and 
1  and  2 — Matinee  prices:  $3  00, 
$3.50,  $3.00, 


November  24  to  December  2 


Dec 

$2.50,  $2.00— Evenings: 
$2.50,  $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL  AMPHITHEATRE 

Union  Stock  Yards — Chicago 


I  ii  si  tii' 

Washington 

hy  Philip  L.  Warden 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
HTHE  FIRST  SESSION  of  the  con- 
gress  of  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration has  come  to  a  close.  About 
12  new  pieces  of  legislation  dealing 
with  agriculture  were  passed  and  sent 
to  the  White  House.  Numerous  other 
pieces  of  legislation  of  importance 
to  the  rancher  and  farmer  also  were 
passed. 

Farm  bills  enacted  into  law  in- 
cluded the  feed  grain  bill  and  the 
subsequent  bill  extending  it  another 
year,  an  extension  of  the  sugar  act, 
a  change  in  the  tobacco  laws,  and  au- 
thorization for  the  disposal  of  an  ad- 
ditional $2  billion  in  surplus  com- 
modities under  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act. 

Congress  also  voted  to: 

1.  Increase  the  proportion  of  ap- 
propriated farm  loan  funds  available 
for  individual  farms  with  debt  over 
$10,000  from  10%  to  25%. 

2.  Extend  the  present  program  of 
importation  of  Mexican  farm  labor  to 
Dec.  31,  1963. 

3.  Permit  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under 
disaster  conditions. 

4.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  emergency  live 
stock  loans. 

5.  Authorize  the  distribution  of 
feed  at  reduced  prices  to  farmers  suf- 
fering hardship  from  drouth. 

6.  Authorize  a  national  program 
for  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera. 

7.  Improve  operations  and  proced- 
ures of  the  farm  credit  administra- 
tion. 

8.  Authorize  a  4  to  5  year  $4.9  bil- 
lion housing  program,  including  an 
extension  of  the  farm  housing  pro- 
gram. 

When  Congress  returns  Jan.  10, 
wheat  and  corn  legislation  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  spotlight.  A  wheat 
bill  which  would  establish  a  national 
wheat  quota  expressed  in  bushels 
rather  than  in  acres  is  getting  a  big 
push.  The  corn  control  program  is 
raising  a  major  controversy  as  near 
perfect  growing  weather,  better  cul- 
tivation, and  an  upward  trend  in  fer- 
tilizer application  is  bringing  pro- 
duction to  high  levels  which  would 
render  the  feed-grain  program  con- 
trols almost  ineffective. 

Your  Man  in  Washington 

Seven  years  ago  there  was  one  ag- 
riculture department  employee  for 
every  84  farmers.  Today  the  ratio  is 
about  1  to  50.  From  1954  to  1959  the 
number  of  American  farms  fell  from 
4,700,000  to  about  3,700,000.  In  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  agricul- 
ture department  employees  increased 
from  55,000  to  more  than  74,000. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  concerned  with  this  mush- 
rooming federal  bureaucracy,  is  turn- 
ing to  automation.  He  has  revealed 
that  the  department  plans  to  acquire 
a  corps  of  electronic  computers,  some- 
times called  "giant  brains,"  to  replace 
the  paper  shufflers. 

Freeman  also  is  trying  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  department's 
annual  $6  billion  budget  is  spent 
helping  farmers,  and  how  much  is 
spent  for  "multiple  benefits."  Past 
estimates  showed  that  about  45%  of 
the  money  was  used  strictly  for  help- 
ing farmers,  and  the  other  55%  went 
for  benefits  for  farmers  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

In  what  farm  organization  leaders 


believe  is  the  most  significant  step 
taken  so  far  to  make  the  marketing 
of  lambs  and  live  stock  more  com- 
petitive, seven  meat  packing  com- 
panies, three  national  food  chains, 
and  two  lamb  dealers  were  charged 
with  violation  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  act  on  Sept.  14. 

The  complaint  filed  with  the  de- 
partment's hearing  clerk  charged  the 
defendants  with  making  arrange- 
ments or  agreements  on  lamb  buy- 
ing which  had  the  "effect  of  manipu- 
lating or  controlling  lamb  prices." 
These  alleged  deals  also  had  the  ef- 
fect of  "restricting  competition  in 
lamb  buying"  the  government's  in- 
dictment charged. 

Action  in  Six  Areas 

Secretary  Freeman  said  he  has  di- 
rected the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  to  initiate  immediate  ac- 
tion in  these  six  areas: 

1.  Conduct  an  extensive  educa- 
tional and  enforcement  program 
among  the  many  market  agencies  and 
dealers  recently  made  subject  to  the 
Act,  so  that  all  will  know  what  is  re- 
quired of  them.  Conduct  a  similar 
program  for  live  stock  producers,  so 
that  they  will  know  the  protections 
the  Act  gives  them,  and  the  proce- 
dures they  should  follow  in  filing 
reparation  and  other  complaints. 

2.  Make  an  intensive  examination 
of  packer  buying  practices,  to  deter- 
mine whether  undue  concentration  of 
buying  power  has  resulted  in  re- 
straints of  trade,  restrictions  of  com- 
petition, or  manipulation  of  prices. 
Also,  make  an  investigation  of  feed- 
ing operations  of  packers  and  food 
chains  to  ascertain  if  they  violate  the 
Act. 

3.  Determine  the  legality,  and  the 
appropriate  administrative  action, 
regarding  such  current  live  stock 
marketing  problems  as  bonding  ade- 
quacy; prompt  payment;  pencil 
shrink;  dual  operations  of  stockyard 
operators,  market  agencies  and  deal- 
ers; service  or  yardage  charges  at 
concentration  buying  points;  and  fail- 
ure of  buyers  to  compete. 

4.  Give  greater  emphasis  to  scale 
testing  and  check  weighing  of  live 
stock,  and  closer  scrutiny  to  exist- 
ing rates  and  charges  and  stockyard 
services  provided. 

5.  Revise  and  modernize  existing 
regulations  to  take  into  account  re- 
cent changes  in  the  marketing  sys- 
tem. As  part  of  this  modernizing,  is- 
sue a  series  of  interpretive  statements 
to  inform  the  industry  as  to  whether 
certain  existing  practices  are  per- 
missible or  are  in  violation  of  the  Act. 

6.  Schedule  periodic  meetings 
with  representative  industry  groups 
to  establish  closer  industry-govern- 
ment relationships,  and  to  keep  the 
Department  abreast  of  marketing 
practices  and  needed  program 
changes. 

Issuance  of  the  complaint  against 
these  packers,  dealers,  and  retailers 
does  not  prove  they  have  violated  the 
Act.  A  USDA  Hearing  Examiner  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  charges,  or  re- 
spondents may  waive  the  hearing  by 
admitting  the  charges  or  failing  to 
answer  the  complaint.  USDA's  Ju- 
dicial Officer  then  determines 
whether  the  evidence  substantiates 
the  allegations.  If  he  finds  the  firms 
have  violated  the  Act,  he  can  order 
them  to  stop  further  violations.  The 
accused  firms  deny  the  charge. 


G 
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HOW  TO  STEP-UP 
PROFITS  FROM 

YOUR  STOCKERS 
AND  FEEDERS 

This  coordinated  step-by-step  program 
will  help  you  market  more  cattle,  with 
better  bloom  and  quality  at  lower  cost, 
to  bring  you  higher  returns 


When  that  good  bunch  of  calves  you 
carefully  selected  arrives,  you  want 
to  bring  them  along  at  lowest  cost 
and  secure  highest  market  returns. 

That's  why  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  was  developed 
— to  give  you  improved  weight  gains 
and  feed  efficiency;  closest  possible 
control  over  the  visible  and  invisible 
diseases  that  retard  growth,  run  up 
feed  costs  and  result  in  lower  returns. 

This  easy-to-follow  program 
dovetails  the  use  of  good  formula 
feeds  containing  aureomycin®  and 
the  vaccines  and  medications  that 
safeguard  your  cattle  investment. 

Read  each  step  in  the  Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health  Program  and  you 


will  see  that  it  gives  you  a  common- 
sense  timetable  and  procedure  to 
follow  throughout  every  stage  of 
your  stocker-feeder  operation,  from 
arrival  to  market.  It  is  practical,  easy 
to  use  and,  combined  with  good  man- 
agement and  sanitation,  designed  to 
help  you  make  more  money. 

Your  veterinarian  and  feed  man 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  Feed- 
Health  Program  with  you.  Consult 
your  Agricultural  College,  Extension 
Agent  or  service  man  for  up-to-date 
practices.  Ask  your  feed  man  for  a 
special  folder  which  describes  this 
program  in  greater  detail.  If  he 
doesn't  have  it,  write  direct  to 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agri- 


cultural Division,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
®aureomycin  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark  for 
chlortetracycline. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/ or  State  Gov- 
ernments. Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAM 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1.  Good  start  important.  Put  newly  arrived 
calves  on  a  good  stress  feed  that  provides  350  mg. 
of  aureomycin  per  head  per  day,  for  up  to  30  days, 
to  prevent  bacterial  pneumonia,  shipping  fever,  bac- 
terial diarrhea,  foot  rot  and  secondary  infections. 
Vaccinate  with  lebac®  to  prevent  leptospirosis. 


2.  Treat  these  diseases  fast.  If  you  detect  ship- 
ping fever,  bacterial  diarrhea  or  foot  rot  among 
the  new  arrivals,  treat  immediately.  Use  SULMET 
Drinking  Water  Solution  in  youv  stock  tank  to 
mass-treat  an  entire  bunch;  for  individual  animals 
use  sulmet  Intravenous  or  sulmet  oblets®. 


3.  Give  turned-out  cattle  extra  protection. 

Feed  a  supplement  that  supplies  70  mg.  of  aureo- 
mycin per  head  per  day  to  maintain  weight  gains 
and  help  prevent  foot  rot  and  respiratory  infec- 
tions. Treat  pinkeye  with  AUREOMYCIN  Powder  or 
SULMET®  Emulsion. 


4.  Set  up  vaccinating  program.  Schedule  your 
vaccinations  for  infectious  rhinotracheitis ;  for 
anthrax  with  carbozoo®;  for  leptospirosis  with 
LEBAC® ;  for  black  leg,  malignant  edema  and  ship- 
ping fever  with  tribac®;  for  red  water  disease  with 
Clostridium  Hemolyticum  Bacterin. 


S.  For  profitable  weight  gains  in  the  feedlot. 

Use  a  fattening  supplement  that  supplies  70  mg.  of 
aureomycin  per  head  per  day  continuously.  This 
will  help  prevent  the  diseases  previously  mentioned 
plus  liver  abscesses,  and  keep  feed  efficiency  up, 
weight  gains  above  average. 


6.  Here's  your  feed-health  program  pay-off. 

This  coordinated  program  will  help  you  ship  more 
cattle,  with  better  bloom  and  quality  at  lower  cost, 
to  bring  you  higher  returns.  Follow  this  practical 
program,  in  cooperation  with  your  veterinarian  and 
feed  man.  It  will  pay  you  well. 
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MEMBER 

PTO  SPREADER 


Looking  for  a  new  spreader  this  year?  One  that's  more 
rugged,  more  versatile,  and  low-priced?  Here  it  is — 
the  new  Massey-Ferguson  18!  It's  one  basic  unit,  but 
comes  in  three  models,  depending  on  how  you  want  it 
equipped.  The  big  140  bu.  model  (below)  has  tandem 
axles  and  14"  or  15"  wheels.  Fairly  floats  over  soft 
ground;  rides  smoother  on  rough,  frozen  land.  Its 
durable,  penta-treated  pine  box  is  topped  with  steel 
extension  sides.  And  all  MF  18  models  feature  a  wide, 
low  box — 4  to  11  inches  lower  than  most  other  makes 
— for  fast,  easy  loading.  The  MF  18  is  built  to  shred 
and  spread  the  toughest  loads  day  after  day  in  freezing 
weather.  And  you  can  disengage  the  beaters  on-the-go 


from  the  tractor  seat  to  completely  clean  out  the  box. 
The  MF  18's  "add-on"  design  gives  you  a  choice  of 
single  or  tandem  axles,  single  or  double  beaters  and 
extension  sides.  So  if  you  get  the  110  bu.  machine  now, 
you  could  move  up  to  your  choice  of  two  larger  models 
next  year  without  buying  a  whole  new  spreader.  An- 
other money- saving  feature:  Remove  a  few  handy 
bolts,  and  the  rear  beater  assembly  comes  off,  giving 
you  a  heavy-duty  self -unloading  utility  wagon  at  no 
extra  cost.  Be  sure  to  see  this  rugged,  low-cost  PTO 
spreader  real  soon  —  the  new,  all-weather  MF  18.  It's 
available  with  your  choice  of  M-F  time  payment 
plans.  See  your  nearby  Massey-Ferguson  Dealer  today! 


Look,  Compare  .  .  .  Massey-Ferguson 


^j^^  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  SP  Combines 
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top  hand  in  Purina  Research  Farm  work  for  32  years 


Genial  Gilbert  C.  "Gil"  Froning  has  been  manager  of 
the  Research  Farm  Fattening  Units  for  the  past  19 
years.  Born  and  raised  on  a  farm  near  Macon,  Mis- 
souri, Gil  came  to  Purina  in  1929,  after  attending  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Missouri  University. 

Complete  records  on  43,000  pigs 

"Good  research  depends  on  time  and  numbers,"  Gil 


says.  "You  have  to  have  enough  time  to  repeat  experi- 
ments again  and  again,  and  you  have  to  run  tests  on 
enough  animals  to  make  the  tests  mean  something. 
At  the  Purina  Farm  we  have  individual  records  on  more 
than  43,000  pigs,  which  gives  us  a  lot  of  confidence." 
The  Purina  Farm  herd  started  with  Durocs  in  1927. 
In  1946  Yorkshire  hogs  were  added.  "So  far  as  I'm 


Prices  steady, 
s  wooled 
$17  to  $18 
;ago. 


'hrough  February 

1961 
1000  head 

% 

Change 

130         —  3 

282 

+  2 

341 

+  4 

89 

+  2 

163 

455 

+  3 

179 

+  6 

44 

+10 

96 

+  13  : 

66 

1.845 

+  4 

a  close  balance  between  leed  produc- 
tion and  live  stock  numbers,  farmers 


per  cwt.  Feeder  lamb  prices  are  expected 
to  continue  below  1960  prices  for  the  rest 


have  been  low  all  year  and  the  prospects 
for  wheat  pastures  are  excellent. 
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Comparison  of  embryos  above  shows  growth 
from  30  days  until  just  a  few  days  before 
farrowing.  Growth  in  these  short  periods  is  re- 
markable! Failure  to  give  the  sow  adequate 
nutrition  for  her  own  body  and  for  rapidly- 
growing  embryos  can  have  only  one  result- 
dead  or  runty  pigs. 


Purina  Dealers  across  the  country  hold  Public 
Hog  Feeding  Demonstrations.  In  a  recent 
demonstration  records  from  2,288  Purina-fed 
hogs  on  19  Illinois  farms  made  100  pounds  of 
gain  for  an  average  feed  cost  of  $8.97— made 
a  pound  of  pork  from  3.07  pounds  of  total 
feed.  Ask  your  Purina  Dealer  for  Purina  hog 
feeding  facts  from  your  own  area. 


BE 


concerned,"  says  Gil,  "  'hogs  is  hogs'  in  matters  of 
nutrition.  Our  sows  honestly  tell  us  what  they  think 
in  terms  of  results,  and  we  honestly  record  their  opin- 
ions. Many  well-accepted  theories  of  feeding  have 
failed  this  test!"  . 

Gil  comments,  "The  real  objective  of  research  is  to 
produce  better  quality  pork — the  meat- type  hog  which 
the  buying  public  prefers— and  produce  it  at  low  cost. 
This  is  not  an  easy  assignment,  for  it  takes  time  and 
breeding  selection  and  other  important  tasks  like  feed- 
ing, management  and  sanitation  practices. 

"At  the  Farm  we  are  now  certifying  our  own  hogs. 
We  are  using  top  gilts  from  our  registered  Danforth 


Farm  Youth  Center  herd  and  we  buy  registered  boars 
from  certified  litters. 

"It's  our  belief  that  the  meat-type  hog  is  not  a  matter 
of  breeds  but  a  matter  of  selection  within  breeds. 

Brood  sow  sadly  neglected 
"Care  of  the  sow  in  gestation  is  probably  the  most 
sadly  neglected  part  of  the  hog  feeding  cycle— and  it's 
most  important!  If  hogmen  could  only  see  inside  the 
sow  during  gestation— see  how  pigs  already  conceived 
are  resorbed  if  the  sow's  diet  is  unbalanced,  and  how 
the  sow  tears  down  her  own  body  to  grow  her  litter — 
they  would  do  a  better  job  of  taking  care  of  their 
brood  sows.  It  would  pay  them  well,  too! 


Look, 


1962  Hog  Prices 


Damon  Stiegman,  Purina  Research  Farm,  points 
out  the  clean  underline  and  good  development 
of  a  sow  about  to  farrow.  Sows  are  brought  into 
the  Purina  Brood  Sow  Farrowing  Barn  about  5 
days  before  pigs  come. 


"Feeding  is  not  the  whole  story,  though.  There  are 
important  factors  other  than  nutrition.  We  call  these 
factors  environmental  factors.  They  include  such 
things  as  sow  comfort,  ventilation  dampness,  sanita- 
tion—none of  which  can  be  overlooked. 

"There's  the  question,  too,  of  sows  in  confinement  ver- 
sus exercise.  All  of  these  problems  are  under  study  at 
the  Farm.  We  just  need  more  answers  from  the  sows." 

Although  attempts  to  improve  rations  never  stop,  new 
records  are  being  achieved  on  today's  Purina  Sow 
Chow  and  Purina  D  &  F  Chow  (fed  before  and  after 
farrowing).  Gil  says,  "Sow  Chow  has  proved  it  has 
what  it  takes  and  D  &  F  helps  Mother  Nature  in 
many  ways.  D  &  F  is  a  cooling,  bulky  ration  which 
tends  to  prevent  fever  in  udders.  It  seems  to  regulate 
digestive  systems  of  both  sow  and  pigs.  It  helps  avoid 
constipation.  Sows  on  D  &  F  feel  good;  they're  in  a 
better  humor— and  that's  important— and  in  all-round 
good  shape  to  farrow  and  handle  their  litters." 

New  Purina  Farm  weaned  pig  record 

Yorkshire  sows,  which  farrowed  in  April,  averaged 
10.28  weaned  pigs  per  litter  to  top  Purina's  former 
record  of  10.22  weaned  pigs  per  litter.  Average  birth 
weight  was  2.90  pounds. 

One  litter  was  weaned  when  less  than  24  hours  old. 
These  pigs  were  on  an  experimental  program  to  develop 
a  successful  sow's  colostrum  milk  replacer.  Purpose  is 
to  provide  a  ration  for  SPF  (Specific  Pathogen  Free) 
pigs.  Pigs  were  divided  into  three  groups  .  .  .  fed  three 
different  rations.  Some  pigs  in  two  groups  died.  All 
pigs  lived  in  one  group  and  weighed  an  average  of  29 
pounds  at  six  weeks! 


This  is  "Lonesome  George."  Fed  Purina  Nursing 
Chow  and  Purina  Early  Weaning  Chow  before  he 
was  48  hours  old,  this  pig  weighed  59  pounds  at 
83  days,  when  this  picture  was  taken.  "George" 
has  gained  .67  pounds  daily  since  birth. 


The  story  of  "LONESOME  GEORGE" 
"We  have  one  pig  that  the  boys  named  'Lonesome 
George,'"  Gil  relates.  "We  had  such  big  litters  that 
'George,'  farrowed  April  5,  just  didn't  have  a  home, 
so,  before  he  was  48  hours  old  we  started  him  on  a 
ration  of  Purina  Nursing  Chow  and  Purina  Early 
Weaning  Chow,  fed  dry  from  the  start.  At  47  days 
'George'  weighed  33  pounds— just  four  and  one-half 
pounds  less  than  his  biggest  brother,  which  had  nursed 
the  sow  and  been  on  a  self  feeder  for  four  weeks.  On 
June  27,  when  83  days  old,  'George'  weighed  59 
pounds.  Deducting  his  birth  weight  of  3.1  pounds, 
'George'  made  an  average  gain  of  .67  pounds  every 
day  since  birth!" 

Gil  is  understandably  proud  of  Purina's  famous  Baby 
Pig  Chows,  each  designed  for  a  special  purpose.  They 
include  Purina  Baby  Pig  Chow,  Purina  Pig  Startena, 
Purina  Pig-Plus  and  the  sensational  new  Purina  Early 
Weaning  Chow.  All  these  feeds  were  developed  and 
tested  at  the  Purina  Farm  Pig  Nursery  for  years  before 
they  were  marketed  in  the  Checkerboard  Bag.  All  of 
them  are  highly  fortified  to  protect  baby  pig  health. 
All  of  them  help  pigs  make  remarkably  fast  gains  on 
little  feed  and  at  low  cost.  The  Purina  Finishing  Pro- 
gram, too,  is  well  known  for  its  pork-producing  ability 
—  100  pounds  of  pork  from  five  bushels  of  corn  and 
only  46  pounds  of  Purina  Hog  Chow. 

Purina  Farm  figures  show  hogs  on  the  Purina  Pro- 
gram reach  market  weight  in  less  than  five  months— 
produce  one  pound  of  pork  from  only  3.26  pounds 
total  feed.  And  feed  cost  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
pork  figures  around  $9.00.  Records  from  hundreds  of 
hog  feeders  equal  or  better  Purina  Farm  records. 
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Purina  Pig-Plus  is  fortified  with  extra  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  antibiotics  to  help  baby  pigs 
through  stress  periods,  condition  suckled-down 
sows,  keep  hard-working  boars  in  condition. 
There's  a  place  for  Pig-Plus  on  every  hog  farm. 


You  can  help  prevent  iron  deficiency  anemia 
with  Purina  Pigemia,  Injectable.  It's  safe,  easy- 
to-use,  effective.  Pigemia,  Injectable,  comes 
in  sterile,  self-sealing  bottles  at  your  Purina 
Dealer's. 


Purina  Health  Aids  help  you 
raise  thrifty  sows  and  pigs 


Guard  sows  and  baby  pigs  against  disease  and  para- 
sites by  using  our  complete  line  of  Purina  Health  Aids 
for  Hogs.  Those  shown  here  are  among  the  many 
wormers,  germ-killers,  and  treatments  developed  by 
Purina  Research  to  aid  hogmen  in  raising  thrifty, 
good-doing  hogs. 

PURINA  PIG-PLUS  GIVES  SOWS, 
PIGS  AN  EXTRA  BOOST 

Purina  Pig-Plus  helps  poor-doing  baby  pigs  or  runts 
snap  out  of  it  fast!  It's  fine  for  suckled-down  sows,  and 
it  helps  sick  hogs  to  get  back  on  feed.  Ask  your  Purina 
Dealer  to  mix  Pig-Plus  into  your  sow  or  pig  ration  at 
2%  level  for  two  weeks.  See  how  this  vitamin-mineral- 
antibiotic  concentrate  stimulates  growth  and  appetite. 
Then  you'll  agree  that  Purina  Pig-Plus  has  a  place 
on  every  hog  farm. 

PROTECT  PIGS  FROM  ANEMIA-USE 
PURINA  PIGEMIA  (INJECTABLE) 

At  birth,  a  baby  pig  has  only  enough  iron  in  its  system 


to  last  a  few  days.  Protect  your  pigs  from  iron  defi- 
ciency anemia  with  Purina  Pigemia  (Injectable).  Give 
pigs  one  shot  when  they  are  two  to  four  days  old  .  .  . 
another  at  two  weeks  if  you're  going  to  raise  them  in 
a  Pig  Parlor.  Pigemia  (Injectable)  costs  little.  It's  easy 
to  use,  effective.  Comes  in  sterile,  self-sealing  bottles. 

Across  America  thousands  of  hogmen  have  learned  that 
the  Purina  Hog  Program  proves  its  value  after  the  bags 
are  empty.  The  extra  pounds  of  low  cost  pork  this  pro- 
gram helps  them  produce  . . .  and  at  extremely  low  cost 
. . .  explains  why  more  and  more  hogmen  are  switching 
to  Purina's  research-proved  Hog  Chows. 

Why  don't  you  try  the  easy-to-follow  Purina  Hog  Pro- 
gram? Feed  the  right  amount,  just  as  recommended  by 
Purina  Research.  Follow  management  and  sanitation 
suggestions.  Keep  complete  records  and  prove  to  your- 
self that  feeding  Purina  costs  you  less  . . .  pays  off  BIG ! 

Ask  your  Purina  Dealer ...  at  the  Store,  with  the  Check- 
erboard Sign... for  forms  to  help  you  keep  feeding  costs. 


PROVE  TO  YOURSELF  .  . 

Purina  feeding  costs  you  less 


Look, 


V  V 
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1962  Hog  Prices 
Look  Favorable 


Farrowings  to  increase  but  prices  should 
hold  up  within  a  dollar  or  two  of  1961.  Slaughter 
cattle  prices  should  be  about  the  same  as  in  1961. 

B>  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


THE  MOST  CRITICAL  question 
hog  farmers  face  at  this  time 
is,  "What  will  hog  prices  be  in 
the  last  half  of  1962  and  early  1963?" 
Farmers  themselves  have  the  an- 
swer, since  it  will  largely  depend  on 
how  many  sows  they  breed  this  fall. 
The  hog:corn  ratio  is  favorable  and 
has  been  favorable  for  over  a  year 
and  a  half  now.  Normally,  a  favor- 
able hog:corn  ratio  over  this  span  of 
time  would  trigger  a  sharp  expan- 
sion in  farrowings,  such  as  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1959. 

But  this  year  is  not  a  "normal" 
year.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  live  stock  feed  econ- 
omy due  to  the  new  Feed  Grain  pro- 
gram. This  means  that  farmers  may 
not  respond  to  the  hog:corn  ratio  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  past. 

Participation  in  the  Feed  Grain 
program  was  high  with  diversion 
equal  to  something  like  20%  of  the 
corn  land  and  30%  of  the  base  acre- 
age in  grain  sorghum.  However,  the 
combination  of  ideal  growing  weath- 
er, increased  fertilization  and  im- 
proved production  practices  has  kept 
production  from  dropping  nearly  as 
much  as  acreage.  In  fact,  the  U.  S. 
corn  crop  (for  grain)  was  estimated 
on  September  1  at  3.5  billion  bush- 
els, only  10%  below  last  year,  while 
the  grain  sorghum  crop  was  put  at 
480  million  bushels,  a  fifth  lower  than 
in  1960.  A  fantastic  average  U.  S. 
corn  yield  of  60.4  bushels  was  pre- 
dicted, almost  6  bushels  over  last 
year's  record  yield!  The  sorghum 
grain  yield  was  also  expected  to  be 
a  record — 44  bushels,  4  bushels  over 
the  1960  high. 

Feed  Will  Cost  More 

Looking  down  the  line  into  late  fall 
and  early  winter,  we  don't  see  any 
adjustments  in  either  hog  or  corn 
prices  which  will  make  the  hog:corn 
ratio  unfavorable  —  or  much  below 
what  it  has  been  this  past  year.  This 
would  indicate  an  increase  in  spring 
farrowings  in  1962.  Some  fanners 
who  can  shift  easily  between  feeding 
cattle  and  hogs  may  shy  away  from 
present  feeder  cattle  prices  and  ex- 
pand in  hogs. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  that 
about  40%  of  this  corn  crop  will  be 
eligible  for  support  of  $1.20.  For  these 
producers,  the  government's  offer 
will  be  higher  than  they  received  for 
their  corn  this  past  year.  The  live 
stock  industry  will  need  some  of  this 
corn  next  year  and  must  bid  high 
enough  so  that  these  producers  will 
sell  on  the  market  rather  than  de- 
liver this  amount  to  the  government. 
In  some  areas,  principally  the  East- 
ern Corn  Belt,  where  there  has  been 
a  close  balance  between  feed  produc- 
tion and  live  stock  numbers,  farmers 


must  buy  additional  feed  to  maintain 
or  increase  live  stock  production  this 
year.  This  will  raise  feed  prices  more 
in  these  areas  than  in  feed  surplus 
areas. 

Since  part  of  next  spring's  pigs 
will  be  fed  on  1962  corn,  we  should 
note  that  the  government  is  extend- 
ing the  Feed  Grain  program  for  an- 
other year.  The  major  change  is  that 
barley  has  been  added.  The  supports 
have  not  been  established  as  yet. 
There  is  some  talk  of  increasing  the 
support  on  corn  to  $1.30.  In  any  case, 
the  support  will  likely  be  $1.20  or 
somewhat  higher. 

The  conclusion  is  that  spring  far- 
rowings  in  1962  will  increase  mod- 
erately over  1961 — on  the  order  of 
about  5%.  As  a  guess,  it  appears  that 
fall  farrowings  in  1962  will  also  show 
a  modest  increase  over  1961. 

The  September  Pig  Crop  Report 
gives  some  support  to  this  position. 
Farmers  in  the  10  major  hog  states 
reported  intentions  to  have  4%  more 
sows  farrowing  in  December  to  Feb- 
ruary than  a  year  ago.  Changes  un- 
der way  for  the  December  to  Feb- 
ruary period  are  usually  a  good  indi- 
cation of  the  direction  of  change  in 
the  important  March  to  May  period. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
1961  fall  farrowings  and  intended 
farrowings  for  December  to  February 
in  each  state.  Note  that  much  of  the 
increase  under  way  is  in  the  Western 
Corn  Belt. 
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Prices  steady. 
Choice  steers  $24 
to  $26  at  Chicago. 


Chicago 


Prices  steady. 
Choice  wooled 
lambs  $17  to  $18 
at  Chicago. 


Sows  Farrowing  or  Intended  to  Farrow 


June  Through  November 

December  Through  February 

State 

1960 

1961 

% 

1960 

1961 

% 

1000  head 

1000  head  Change 

1000  head 

1000  head 

Change 

Ohio 

323 

313 

—  3 

127 

130 

—  3™ 

Indiana 

548 

543 

—  1 

280 

282 

+  2 

Illinois 

774 

820 

+  6 

318 

341 

+  4 

Wisconsin 

237 

225 

—  5 

92 

89 

+  2 

Minnesota 

386 

390 

+  1 

139 

163 

+  11 

Iowa 

1,156 

1,179 

+  2 

398 

455 

+ 

Missouri 

454 

468 

-f  3 

165 

179 

+  6 

South  Dakota 

117 

129 

+  10 

36 

44 

+  10 

Nebraska 

242 

257 

+  6 

86 

96 

+  13 

Kansas 

120 

133 

+  11 

54 

66 

+  12 

Total  ten  states 

4.357 

4,457 

+  2 

1,695 

1,845 

+  4 

With  the  1961  fall  pig  crop  up  only 
about  3%  (allowing  for  upward  trend 
in  pigs  saved  per  litter)  and,  say,  a 
5%  increase  in  1962  spring  farrow- 
ings, the  hog  price  outlook  continues 
favorable  for  1962.  Prices  should  hold 
up  within  a  dollar  or  two  of  1961 
levels.  Prices  on  barrows  and  gilts  at 
Chicago  should  increase  seasonally 
in  the  first  half  of  1962  from  about 
$16  in  the  winter  to  the  $18  level  in 
the  spring.  Prices  should  decline  in 
the  last  half  to  a  low  of  $14  to  $15  in 
the  fall. 

The  hog  market  has  been  a  little 
remarkable  this  past  year.  Except  for 
a  dip  in  August,  1960,  prices  on  bar- 
rows and  gilts  have  stabilized  very 
close  to  $17  to  $18  for  the  last  18 
months.  Seldom  have  we  experienced 
such  a  long  period  in  which  prices 
have  been  so  steady. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  general  level  of  hog 
prices  would  average  higher  if  we 
could  stabilize  marketings  instead  of 
having  wide  seasonal  and  cyclical 
swings  in  supplies,  as  has  been  typi- 
cal in  the  past.  Packers  could  pay 
more  for  hogs  if  they  could  somehow 
be  assured  of  a  continuous  flow  of 
hogs  through  their  plants. 

The  big  problem  is,  "How  do  you 
stabilize  supply?"  With  some  2  mil- 
lion hog  producers  in  this  country, 
each  free  to  decide  how  many  hogs 
to  raise,  there  is  no  easy  solution  to 
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pRICES  OF  GOOD  and  Choice  Feeder 
lambs  have  been  below  1960  prices  in 
all  of  1961.  September  prices  moved  up 
some  from  the  July-August  level  of  $14 
per  cwt.  Feeder  lamb  prices  are  expected 
to  continue  below  1960  prices  for  the  rest 
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of  this  year.  The  October  and  November 
average  prices  shown  in  the  chart  are 
estimates.  The  usual  seasonal  drop  in 
price  is  not  expected  this  fall  since  prices 
have  been  low  all  year  and  the  prospects 
for  wheat  pastures  are  excellent. 


the  problem.  But  some  progress  has 
been  made  just  the  same. 

Hog  prices  have  held  up  better  than 
expected  since  July,  with  barrows 
and  gilts  near  $18  at  Chicago  in  early 
October.  All  the  reasons  are  not  clear 
as  yet.  But  with  hog  supplies  increas- 
ing in  November  and  increased  com- 
petition from  turkey,  hog  prices  will 
likely  decline  seasonally,  with  bar- 
rows and  gilts  at  Chicago  between  $16 
and  $17. 

Prices  on  lambs  declined  about  $1 
between  August  and  September  and 
then  leveled  off.  In  early  October, 
Choice  wooled  lambs  (110  pounds  and 
down)  averaged  about  $17.50  at  Chi- 
cago. Prices  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue near  this  level  in  November. 

Good  and  Choice  feeder  lambs 
were  about  $15  at  Omaha  early  in 
October,  up  about  $1  from  late  Au- 
gust. Development  of  wheat  pastures 
may  firm  up  feeder  lamb  prices  this 
fall.  (See  chart.) 

Excellent  Supply  of  Feed 

Reports  from  many  sections  of  the 
country  in  early  October  indicated 
that  the  feed  supply  situation  was  ex- 
cellent for  the  cattle  industry  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  early  1962.  The  rains 
that  came  in  August  and  September 
erased  the  serious  drouth  conditions 
in  the  Northern  Plains  states.  Rain- 
fall in  the  grain  and  forage  produc- 
ing areas  meant  that  pastures,  ranges, 
grain  and  hay  supplies  are  plentiful. 
The  moisture  that  fell  in  the  wheat 
states  stimulated  the  growth  of  wheat 
pastures  and  created  a  demand  for 
stocker  cattle  and  calves  for  those 
areas. 

Adequate  moisture  and  plentiful 
feed  supplies  have  stimulated  the  de- 
mand for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
and  have  placed  prices  about  levels 
that  prevailed  early  in  the  fall  last 
year.  Even  though  the  prices  have 
been  from  $1  to  $3  higher  for  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  and  calves,  there 
has  been  sufficient  demand  to  keep 
these  prices  at  these  higher  levels. 
The  movement  of  cattle  has  been 
good  and  the  demand  for  feeder  cat- 
tle in  many  states  has  meant  that 
prices  are  firm,  though  the  reluctance 
in  some  areas  to  purchase  these  cat- 
tle at  "high"  prices  has  meant  a 
slight  decline  in  prices  since  late  Au- 
gust. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  demand 
for  cattle  for  feeding  in  the  Western 
states  is  strong.  The  lower  grades  of 
cattle  are  in  greatest  demand.  This  is 
in  line  with  the  trend  towards  the 
feeding  of  lower  quality  cattle  in  the 
West. 

Beef  production  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1961  was  8.9  billion  pounds. 
This  was  5%  greater  than  for  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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Beef  Research  is  Paying  Off 

The  Beef  Cattle  Improvement  program  gave  rancher  Ray  Laverty 
a  12%  increase  in  daily  gain  of  his  calves.  Now  BCI  facilities 
and  research  can  be  extended  to  include  many  more  cattlemen. 


By  Charles  E.  Hughes 

a  A  RTIFICIAL"  CALVES  FROM 
f\  Ray  Laverty's  ranch  averaged 

11.  2.74  pounds  daily  gain  in  the 
feedlot.  His  "naturals,"  sired  by 
ranch  bulls,  made  2.45.  That's  a  dif- 
ference of  12%  in  favor  of  calves 
from  a  sire  kept  in  a  stud  600  miles 
away — a  sire  selected  for  his  all- 
around  beef  production  qualities.  Af- 
ter slaughter,  the  carcasses  from 
these  fast-gaining  calves  had  more 
lean  meat  in  proportion  to  fat  and 
held  an  edge  in  several  other  impor- 
tant respects. 

The  Laverty  Ranch  is  in  Custer 
County,  Idaho,  and  Laverty  is  now  in 
his  third  year  as  a  cooperator  in  Ar- 
mour and  Company's  BCI  (Beef  Cat- 
tle Improvement  Research)  program. 
This  program,  designed  to  improve 
beef  to  meet  the  increasingly  exact- 
ing retailer-consumer  requirements, 
includes  growth  factors  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  rancher  and  feeder. 

Laverty's  artificial  calves  were 
sired  by  H05,  a  6-year-old  Hereford 
bull  that  had  been  critically  selected 
before  going  into  the  BCI  stud  at 
Denver,  Colo.  H05's  test  record  re- 
veals a  PRI  (Performance  Registry 
International)  weaning  weight  of  503 
pounds,  a  daily  gain  from  birth  to 
weaning  of  1.92  pounds,  and  a  daily 
gain  from  weaning  to  20  months  of 
2.83  pounds.  H05  weighed  1,695 
pounds  at  20  months. 

The  semen  from  H05  and  services 
of  a  technician  for  producing  these 
fast-gaining  calves  were  secured  at  a 
nominal  charge  from  BCI.  Laverty, 
for  his  part  of  the  agreement,  kept 
herd  records  such  as  dam  and  calf 
identity,  birth  date  and  weaning 
weight. 

The  calves  as  weaners  were  bought 
by  Armour  and  put  on  a  feed-gain 
test  at  Cozad,  Neb.  They  went  into 
the  feedlot  last  October  1,  with  the 
25  "artificials"  weighing  an  average 


of  550  pounds  and  the  24  "naturals" 
averaging  500.  After  an  adjustment 
period  of  approximately  five  weeks 
on  the  same  ration  (to  acclimatize 
progeny  groups  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings) the  calves  started  their 
feed-gain  test,  lasting  195  days  for 
the  "artificials"  and  205  for  the  "na- 
turals." 

At  the  end  of  the  test,  10  random 
samples  from  each  of  the  two  pens, 
artificials  and  naturals,  were  used  for 
computing  rate  of  gain. 

When  slaughtered,  carcasses  from 
the  10  artificials  graded  5  choice  and 
5  good,  while  the  naturals  graded  3 
choice  and  7  good.  More  differences 
began  to  show  up  after  the  carcasses 
were  cut  up.  Here  are  some  impor- 
tant comparisons: 

Per  cent  of  carcass  weight  in 
hindquarters — artificials  47.11,  na- 
turals 46.90;  per  cent  in  round — ar- 
tificials 22.59,  naturals  22.45;  per 
cent  in  loin — artificials  17.54,  na- 
turals 16.87;  rib-eye  area  (at  12th 
rib) — artificials  1.62  square  inches 
per  100  pounds  of  carcass,  naturals 
1.65;  marbling  score — artificials 
3.4,  naturals,  3.5  (on  USDA  photo- 
graphic scale  in  which  10  is  top  and 
1  is  bottom). 

These  data,  and  other  significant 
information,  are  shared  with  Lav- 
erty. The  same  procedure  is  being 
followed  with  all  other  cooperators 
in  the  BCI  research  program. 

More  Uniformity  Demanded 

BCI  was  created  because  of  pres- 
sures resulting  from  changes  in  con- 
sumer preferences  for  beef  and  new 
developments  in  meat  merchandis- 
ing. The  consumer  wants  more  lean 
and  less  fat,  and  this  desire  is  mir- 
rored by  the  retailer  through  his  de- 
mands when  buying  from  the  packer. 

The  swing  to  complete  self-service 
meat  merchandising  (which  now  ap- 
proaches 90%  for  members  of  the  Su- 
per Market  Institute)  has  brought 


ever-increasing  insistence  by  retail- 
ers for  more  uniformity  when  the 
product  has  to  sell  itself  in  the  self- 
service  meat  case,  and  it  minimizes 
the  amount  of  handling  of  individual 
cuts  by  the  penny-wise  housewife. 

Collectively,  these  trends  have  led 
to  specification  buying  by  the  re- 
tailer. This  means  that  all  carcasses 
in  a  carload  should  be  as  much  alike 
as  possible  and  that  each  carload 
bought  is  expected  to  be  like  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

AI:  Fastest  Way  to  Improve 

Cattle  buyers  find  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  these  specifications 
when  filling  orders  from  the  dressed 
beef  department  because  demand  at 
the  wholesale  level  has  been  chang- 
ing a  lot  faster  than  the  type  of  cattle 
coming  to  market.  To  fill  an  order 
for  40  or  50  carcasses  from  an  im- 
portant but  exacting  retail  customer, 
the  cattle  buyer  often  has  to  purchase 
twice  as  many  as  he  actually  needs. 
This  means  that  the  dressed  beef 
salesmen  have  to  go  all-out  to  "find 
a  home"  for  the  50  or  60  "fall-outs." 
These  situations  often  lead  to  profit- 
less price  concessions. 

Try  as  he  may,  the  cattle  buyer 
cannot  tell,  with  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, what's  under  the  hide  in 
terms  of  proportions  in  round,  rib 
and  loin  or  in  desirability  of  mar- 
bling. Carcass  contests  have  borne 
out  this  difficulty,  often  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  judges. 

One  of  the  basic  aims  of  BCI  is  to 
improve  beef  through  a  research  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  live  stock 
producers,  who  are  only  one  jump  re- 
moved from  the  problem.  Further- 
more, the  task  from  the  beginning 
seemed  too  big  for  any  one  segment 
of  the  beef  industry  to  handle  alone. 

Since  a  beef  breeding  improvement 
program  is  slow  at  best  because  of  the 
long  gestation  period  and  life  cycle, 
BCI  chose  the  fastest-possible  route, 
artificial  insemination.  One  top- 
notch,  prepotent  sire,  used  artifi- 
cially, can  stamp  his  characteristics 
on  5,000  or  more  calves  yearly,  com- 
pared with  only  25  or  30  when  used 
naturally  under  ranch  conditions. 
Furthermore,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
greater  uniformity  is  found  among 
5,000  calves  sired  by  the  same  bull 
than  when  sired  by  175  to  200  differ- 
ent bulls,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
natural  breeding. 

The  application  of  artificial  insem- 
ination techniques  to  commercial 
cowherds  under  ranch  conditions  has 
met  with  certain  difficulties.  This 
came  as  no  great  surprise,  for  a  re- 
view of  the  history  of  AI  in  dairy  cat- 
tle reveals  an  interesting  and  reas- 
suring parallel.  And  beef  AI,  of 
course,  has  some  problems  of  its  own. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  is  to  find 
the  heifer  or  cow  in  heat.  Chances  for 
success  are  multiplied  through  an 
adequate  detection  pasture  and  alert, 
frequent  checking.  This  takes  us  back 
to  Ray  Laverty. 

Last  spring  he  secured  a  99%  de- 
tection rate.  This  was  no  accident,  for 
his  detection  and  conception  rates 
were  almost  as  good  in  the  two  pre- 
vious years.  Detection  and  concep- 


The  typical  carcass,  top,  from  10  "artificial" 
carcasses  is  compared  with  a  typical  natural 
carcass,  below.  Taking  the  artificially-sired 
carcass  first,  they  compare  as  follows:  47.25 
versus  46.33%  of  carcass  on  hindquarters; 
22.9  versus  21.54%  of  carcass  in  round;  9.25 
versus  9.32%  of  carcass  in  rib;  17.39  versus 
15.11%  of  carcass  in  loin;  square  inches  of 
rib-eye  per  100  pounds  of  dressed  carcass 
weight,  1.54%  versus  1.72;  marbling  score 
4  and  4  (10  is  top);  rate  of  gain  in  feedlot, 
2.71  versus  2.58;  fat  cover  per  100  pounds 
carcass  weight  was  the  same  for  both,  .11. 


tion  rates  ran  94  and  77%,  respec- 
tively, in  1960  and  61%  in  1959. 

The  entire  family  helps  on  detec- 
tion. Someone  starts  riding  among 
the  cows  at  5:45  a.m.  Each  trip  lasts 
about  one  hour,  and  these  trips  are 
made  every  two  or  three  hours  un- 
til 8  p.m.  This  routine  lasts  through 
the  entire  30-day  period  of  artificial 
breeding. 

A  vasectomized  or  "teaser"  bull 
(one  in  which  the  semen  ducts  have 
been  cut)  helps  to  increase  the  de- 
tection precentage.  He  is  especially 
useful  in  spotting  cows  in  which  heat 
is  difficult  or  impossible  to  detect 
visually.  They  are  referred  to  as  "si- 
lent bullers." 

While  the  cows  are  on  detection 
pasture,  Laverty  feeds  35  bales  of 
mixed  hay  daily  to  make  up  for  short- 
ness of  the  grass  that  results  from 
heavy  grazing.  After  30  days  of  arti- 
ficial breeding  Laverty  turns  in 
"pick-up  bulls"  to  breed  the  cows  not 
artificially  settled.  After  that,  all 
cows  go  to  summer  range  in  the 
mountains. 

Concerning  his  careful  procedure, 
Laverty  says,  "If  a  fellow  is  going 
to  get  into  this  breeding  research  pro- 
gram, he  had  might  as  well  go  all 
the  way.  I  think  it  pays  in  the  long 
run." 

In  working  with  BCI,  the  Laverty 
Ranch  has  pooled  with  four  other 
ranches  to  get  enough  cows  to  justify 
having  a  technician  in  the  area.  The 
other  ranches,  all  comparatively  close 
together,  have  100,  275,  230  and  50 
"eligible"  cows,  making  a  total,  in- 
cluding Laverty's,  of  805  available 
and  ready  for  breeding.  The  techni- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Nine ) 
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Start  your  supplemental 
feeding  light  and  early 
rather  than  heavy  and  late. 
For  many  other  money-saving 
tips  read  this  article  on  .  .  . 


Wintering  Your  Brood  Cows 


By  Stewart  II.  Fowler 

A DOLLAR  SAVED  IS  A  DOL- 
lar  earned!  This  is  certain- 
ly true  for  the  cost  of  win- 
tering your  brood  cows.  Cattle  must 
be  wintered  cheaply  but  adequately 
for  efficient  production.  And,  effi- 
ciency of  production  can  keep  your 
cow-calf  operation  from  becoming  a 
story  written  in  red  ink!  In  many 
years,  feeding  the  most  economical 
products  available  and  still  maintain- 
ing a  thrifty  herd  spells  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss  in  the 
cow-calf  enterprise. 

Let's  consider  this  important  prob- 
lem of  economically  wintering  the 
cow  herd  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
commercial  cowman.  First,  we  should 
realize,  however,  that  practically  ev- 
ery cowman  will  have  his  own  spe- 
cific conditions  which  differ  in  avail- 
able feeds,  management,  and  climate. 
Thus,  we  can't  establish  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule  for  solving  every  cowman's 
wintering  problem.  General  sugges- 
tions, however,  can  be  adapted  to 
your  specific  set  of  economic  and  en- 
vironmental conditions. 

As  a  starting  point,  remember  that 
wintering  cows  is  an  economic  as  well 
as  a  nutritional — problem.  If  the  cost 
of  feed  could  be  disregarded,  you 
would  find  few  and  minor  problems 
in  wintering  your  cow  herd. 

As  you  make  plans  for  wintering 
your  beef  herd,  there  are  a  number 
of  factors  that  must  be  considered. 
Among  the  most  important  are:  The 
age  of  the  animals  (heifers  or  mature 
cows);  the  amount  of  flesh  carried  as 
the  animals  move  into  the  winter  pe- 
riod; the  feeds  that  are  available;  the 
cost  of  available  feeds;  labor  avail- 
able; and  the  length  and  severity  of 
the  winter. 

Heifers  Need  Extra  Feed 

A  heifer  requires  more  care  and 
better  quality  feed  than  a  fully  ma- 
ture cow.  Remember  that  a  mainte- 
nance ration  isn't  sufficient  for  a 
heifer  unless  she  is  well  developed 
and  has  a  big,  heavy  frame.  Actually, 
it  is  usually  possible  to  maintain  dry 
mature  cows  during  the  winter  on 
roughages  alone.  However,  bred  year- 
ling heifers  and  underdeveloped  bred 
two-year-olds  should  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  full  feed  of  roughage,  from 
2  to  4  pounds  of  grain  or  concentrates. 
This  additional  feed  is  needed  to  bal- 
ance their  nutrient  need  for  energy. 

A  major  factor  governing  the 
amount  and  quality  of  winter  feed 
needed  per  animal  is  the  relative 
fleshing  of  the  cows  at  the  start  of 
the  winter  feeding  period.  Generally 
speaking  cows  that  are  fat  in  the 
fall  can  lose  5%  of  their  maximum 
summer  weight  in  the  winter  without 
seriously  affecting  the  calf  crop.  This 
loss  is  in  addition  to  the  weight  loss 
of  about  100  pounds  at  calving.  Ma- 
ture cows  in  normal  flesh  should  just 
maintain  their  weight  during  the 
winter  months  before  calving.  How- 
ever, cows  which  are  thin  in  sum- 
mer should  gain  from  100  to  150 
pounds  during  the  winter  to  offset 
the  weight  loss  at  calving  and  to  carry 
them  through  the  suckling  period. 

Don't  let  your  breeding  cows  be- 
come neither  overfat  nor  thin  and 
run-down.  You  will  find  that  your 
highest  calf  crop  will  come  from  cows 
that  are  kept  in  thrifty,  vigorous 
breeding  condition. 

The  development  of  the  calf  in  the 
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cow  requires  only  very  little  excess 
nutrient  intake  by  the  cow.  Research 
indicates  that  the  amount  of  gain 
cows  put  on  during  the  winter  time 
has  little  influence  on  the  weaning 
weight  of  the  calves  the  following 
fall.  Don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
all  feed  fed  to  your  brood  cows  should 
be  charged  as  a  calf  expense.  Re- 
member that  every  pound  of  excess 
weight  gained  by  the  producing  cow 
through  supplemental  winter  feeding 
represents  wasted  money. 

The  money-making  idea  is  to  make 
every  effort  to  have  your  cows  come 
off  summer  range  or  pasture  in  good 
condition.  Whereas  winter  gains  are 
expensive,  summer  gains  are  your 
cheap  gains,  and  a  fleshy  cow  will 
winter  more  cheaply  than  a  thin  one. 
Don't  let  cows  in  thin-to-moderate 
flesh  lose  a  large  amount  of  flesh 
early  in  the  winter  period.  You  will 
find  that  it's  much  better  to  prevent 
weight  losses  than  to  put  weight  back 
on  an  animal. 

Continue  Feeding  in  Spring 

It  takes  much  less  feed  to  keep 
cattle  from  losing  weight  than  it  does 
to  restore  them  to  proper  condition 
after  they  have  become  thin.  So,  start 
your  supplemental  feeding  light  and 
early  rather  than  heavy  and  late. 
It's  cheaper  and  sounder  to  maintain 
the  weight  of  your  thin  cows  than 
try  to  "rescue"  them  with  heavy  feed- 
ing when  they  are  potential  hospital 
cases.  Be  sure  also  to  continue  sup- 
plemental feeding  in  the  spring  un- 
til your  grass  has  reached  sufficient 
growth  and  substance. 

Your  first  calf  heifers  and  thinner 
cows  will  probably  need  extra  feed 
and  care.  It  will  be  more  effective 
and  economical  to  segregate  such  fe- 
males from  the  main  cow  herd.  Thus, 
they  can  be  started  on  feed  early, 
and  they  can  be  fed  liberally  accord- 
ing to  their  greater  needs. 

Winter  rations  for  the  beef  breed- 


ing herd  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  based  primarily  upon 
the  roughages  that  are  available  in 
the  area.  That  is,  the  cheaper  home- 
grown roughages  (hay,  silage,  root 
crops,  and  straw)  should  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  winter  ration  for  your 
brood  cows.  But,  your  main  objec- 
tive should  be  to  feed  whatever  kinds 
and  amounts  of  feed  will  most  eco- 
nomically overcome  any  existing  de- 
ficiencies and  keep  the  cows  in  thrifty 
condition. 

Give  Plenty  of  Protein 

Perhaps  the  most  common  nutri- 
tional deficiency  encountered  in  win- 
tering cows  is  "hollow  belly,"  or  in- 
sufficient feed  intake.  Such  a  lack  of 
feed  results  in  thin,  weak  cows  that 
are  poor  producers.  A  general  rule  of 
thumb  for  feed  intake  is  that  a  ma- 
ture cow  will  consume  2.25  to  2.50% 
of  her  body  weight. 

A  fill  of  almost  any  fair-quality 
forage  will  provide  enough  energy  to 
meet  maintenance  requirements; 
however,  it  may  be  deficient  in  sev- 
eral other  important  nutrients,  in- 
cluding protein,  minerals,  and  vita- 
mins. We  must  remember  that  it 
takes  more  than  plenty  of  indifferent 
roughage  to  insure  a  good  calf  crop. 
Such  roughages  must  be  supple- 
mented with  products  that  supply  the 
deficient  nutrients.  In  this  way  only 
will  your  cows  get  the  maximum 
feeding  value  out  of  the  roughage 
offered. 

When  cows  don't  receive  enough 
protein,  they  lose  weight  and  don't 
reproduce  as  regularly.  Further- 
more, they  wean  smaller  calves, 
which  means  less  cash  return  from 
your  cattle  enterprise. 

The  amount  of  protein  feed  needed 
in  wintering  your  cows  will  vary 
from  0  to  3  pounds  daily.  The  right 
amount  depends  upon  several  fac- 
tors, including  the  condition  and  size 
of  the  cow;  the  kind,  quality,  and 


Follow  Dr.  Fowler's  advice  on  wintering  brood  cows  and 
reap  a  profit  in  the  form  of  bigger,  better-doing  calves. 


amount  depends  upon  several  fac- 
tors, including  the  condition  and  size 
of  the  cow;  the  kind,  quality,  and 
amount  of  other  feed  available;  and 
the  stage  of  pregnancy  of  the  cow. 

In  general,  the  supplemental  pro- 
tein needs  of  dry  cows  in  winter  can 
be  met  by  feeding  Vz  to  lVz  pounds 
per  day  of  one  of  the  high-level  oil- 
seed meals,  or  2  to  6  pounds  of  leg- 
ume hay.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
tein needed  is  supplied  by  the  rough- 
ages fed,  except  when  very  low-pro- 
tein-content roughages,  such  as 
ground  cobs,  stover  silage,  or  gin- 
trash,  are  fed.  In  such  cases  up  to 
two  pounds  of  oilseed  meal,  or  its 
equivalent  in  legume  roughage,  is 
needed. 

If  protein  supplementation  is 
needed,  start  early  in  the  fall,  begin- 
ning with  Va  to  Vz  pound  of  a  41  or 
43%  protein  meal  or  pellets  daily  and 
gradually  increasing  it  to  IVz  to  2 
pounds  as  the  cows  need  more.  This 
gives  better  results  than  waiting  till 
later  and  feeding  2  or  3  pounds  of 
supplement  daily.  If  a  supplement 
other  than  41  to  43%  protein  meal  or 
pellets  is  used,  feed  it  according  to  its 
protein  content.  About  2Vz  pounds  of 
average  alfalfa  hay  contain  digestible 
protein  equal  to  that  in  one  pound  of 
43%  protein  cottonseed  cake  and  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  total  digestible  nu- 
trients. Thus,  about  4  pounds  of  al- 
falfa can  replace  1  pound  of  cake  and 
1  pound  of  barley.  In  areas  where 
clover  can  be  grown,  protein  supple- 
mentation can  be  discontinued  during 
the  clover  grazing  season. 

Vitamin  A  is  Necessary 

Proper  development  of  the  fetus  re- 
quires an  abundance  of  calcium. 
When  legume  hays  are  fed,  this  need 
is  usually  met.  However,  if  only  non- 
legumes  are  utilized,  a  calcium  sup- 
plement is  essential.  For  example, 
straw-fed  cattle  should  always  have 
access  to  a  mineral  supplement  high 
in  calcium,  such  as  ground  limestone 
or  steamed  bone  meal. 

Cows  fed  phosphorus-deficient  ra- 
tions are  likely  to  have  irregular  heat 
periods  and  may  fail  to  breed.  If  they 
calve,  these  cows  will  have  low  milk 
production.  Good  native  hay  and  al- 
falfa hay  fed  in  adequate  amounts 
provide  enough  energy,  protein,  and 
carotene  (for  vitamin  A  production) 
but  may  be  deficient  in  phosphorus. 
Cattle  grazed  on  native  range  during 
the  winter  will  usually  obtain  enough 
phosphorus  if  they  are  fed  1  pound 
per  day  of  a  protein  supplement  con- 
taining 1%  or  more  of  phosphorus. 
The  use  of  a  steamed  bone  meal  sup- 
plement will  furnish  both  calcium 
and  phosphorus  in  the  recommended 
ratio  to  one  another. 

Salt  must  be  fed  to  breeding  cattle. 
If  you  are  in  an  iodine-deficient  area, 
use  stabilized  iodized  salt  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  weak  or  dead  calves. 

Only  under  very  special  conditions 
will  vitamins  other  than  vitamin  A 
be  necessary  for  beef  cows.  Long 
winter  feeding  periods  on  low-qual- 
ity hay  may  cause  deficiencies  of  this 
important  vitamin.  Symptoms  of  vi- 
tamin A  deficiency  include  failure  to 
conceive,  abortion,  failure  to  clean 
properly  after  calving,  poor  growth, 
greater  susceptibility  to  disease,  and 
night  blindness. 

Fortunately,  cattle  can  store  large 
amounts  of  vitamin  A  in  their  liver 
during  the  green-grass  season  to  carry 
(.Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Six) 
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On  the  Fence  About  Hog  Systems? 


How  much  investment  per  hog  is  justified? 
Read  what  some  top  producers  are  doing. 
Then  go  visiting  with  your  eyes  open. 


HOGS  A  GENERATION  AGO 
were  hailed  as  the  great  mort- 
gage lifters.  The  farmer  who 
raised  corn  and  sold  it  as  cash  grain 
might  make  a  living  and  stay  even 
with  the  board.  The  one  who  fed  it 
to  hogs  could  buy  a  farm  and  get  out 
of  debt.  Today  some  of  the  farm  man- 
agement specialists  change  the  words 
a  bit  when  they  give  swine  a  boost, 
but  what  they  say  means  about  the 
same  thing.  One  who  was  speaker  at 
a  meeting  I  attended  said  that  hogs 
were  the  best  bet  for  increasing  busi- 
ness volume  of  a  young  farmer  who 
was  short  of  capital. 

That's  what  the  fellow  was  doing 
who  paid  off  his  mortgage  with  hogs 
— increasing  his  business  volume. 

The  farm  management  speaker  was 
analyzing  the  problem  in  detail.  The 
point  he  stressed  most  was  that  hogs 
require  lower  investment  for  essen- 
tial equipment  than  other  live  stock 
projects. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  visited  a  farm 
where  $36,000  had  been  put  into  a 
plant  with  capacity  to  produce  1,000 
hogs  a  year.  That's  $36  for  each  hog 
sold  in  a  12-month  period. 

So  there  you  have  a  nice  question: 
How  much  investment  per  hog  is 
justified? 

This  deluxe  plant  had  been 
dreamed  up  by  three  country-town 
businessmen  who  were  farm  owners. 
A  hogman  on  a  nearby  farm  quipped 
that  they  had  more  money  than  hog- 
raising  know-how.  He  said  all  his 
equipment  could  be  replaced  with 
new  for  less  than  $10  a  hog. 

"Anything  I  spent  above  that 
wouldn't  make  me  more  efficient," 
he  added.  "Those  boys  thought  rais- 
ing hogs  in  confinement  would  save  a 
lot  of  labor.  It  did  save  some.  But  it 
made  work  they  hadn't  counted  on. 

"They  have  a  big  problem  they 
haven't  licked.  That's  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  manure.  They  lack  water  to 
flush  floors  under  pressure.  If  they 
had  plenty  they  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  manure  liquids.  They  can't 
flush  the  stuff  down  a  creek.  And 
hauling  it  to  the  field  is  out  of  the 
question  in  rainy  weather  when  it 
collects  fastest. 

"You  should  see  their  paved  floors 
when  the  air  is  heavy  with  moisture. 
They're  covered  with  soupy,  slip- 
pery manure.  They  have  had  heavy 
injury  loss  from  spraddling. 

"  Such  problems  don't  bother  me," 


he  continued.  "I  grow  pigs  in  the 
field.  I  never  move  manure.  I  just 
move  pigs  away  from  it." 

So  there  you  have  two  widely  di- 
vergent views  of  what  a  man  needs 
to  raise  hogs. 

Added  questioning  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  men  with  the  high-cost 
plant  still  might  be  getting  the  job 
done  with  a  little  less  labor  per  unit 
of  production.  And  they  were  putting 
out  2V2  times  as  much  pork  as  the 
man  who  raised  his  hogs  on  the 
ground. 

Markets  9  Pigs  per  Litter 

It  seemed  a  good  idea  to  interview 
other  hog  raisers  to  find  how  they  did 
the  job  and  how  much  equipment 
they  thought  was  needed.  Lyle 
Brooks,  Whiteside  county,  Illinois, 
was  one  of  the  first  fellows  I  found 
who  was  raising  as  many  hogs  an- 
nually in  the  field  as  the  men  with 
the  expensive  plant  were  producing 
in  confinement.  The  previous  12 
months  he  had  marketed  or  put  into 
his  sow  herd  979  from  108  litters. 
That's  about  9  a  litter. 

"How  do  you  save  such  big  litters?" 
I  asked. 

"I  let  them  alone  and  they  save 
themselves,"  he  said.  "There  are  two 
reasons  why  I  do.  If  you  try  to  help 
a  fussy  sow,  she  may  kill  more  pigs 
than  your  help  will  save.  The  other 
reason  is  this:  There's  a  lot  to  do  here, 
and  I  try  to  hold  hog  labor  to  a  mini- 
mum. I  planted  305  acres  of  corn  and 
soybeans  in  May,  and  did  every  lick 
of  the  hog  work.  Thirty-four  litters 
came  during  the  month.  Only  14  pigs 
were  lost.  Four  of  them  were  little 
weak  fellows  from  a  litter  of  18." 

The  equipment  Brooks  uses  is 
nothing  special.  He  has  53  A-type 
houses  with  guard  rails  that  give  pigs 
6  inches  between  wall  and  sow.  These 
houses  cost  $3,030,  and  Brooks  says 
they  could  be  replaced  for  that  at 
today's  prices.  Each  has  an  unat- 
tached wooden  platform  for  a  floor. 
The  platform  is  flopped  down  on  a 
level  spot,  and  the  house  is  set  down 
over  it.  The  floors  are  made  into  plat- 
forms around  feeders  and  waterers 


after  pigs  are  out  of  the  houses. 

These  same  houses  shelter  pigs  born 
in  other  months,  too.  Some  35  to  40 
litters  come  in  November,  and  about 
an  equal  number  in  late  June  and 
early  July.  Having  houses  and  floors 
separate  makes  it  easy  to  sterilize 
them  with  steam.  The  house  is  turned 
up  on  end,  and  the  work  is  done  with 
Brooks  standing  erect.  The  floor  is 
lifted  to  spill  off  bedding.  Then  it  is 
scraped  and  steam-cleaned. 

Other  equipment,  too,  is  low  in 
cost.  Here  is  an  invoice:  Four  2-sow 
houses,  $500;  feeders  $1,080;  tanks 
and  waterers,  $468;  shades,  $71;  fenc- 
ing needed  for  20  acres,  together  with 
two  cross  fences,  $411;  auger  feed 
wagon  (actual  cost),  $68;  steam  jenny 
for  sterilizing  equipment,  $475;  elec- 
tric grinder,  $175;  one-sixth  of  cost 
of  sprayer  used  for  many  purposes  on 
the  farm,  $35.  That,  along  with  cost 
of  A-houses,  adds  up  to  $6,313,  or 
$6.45  for  each  of  the  979  hogs  raised 
the  previous  year. 

"There  is  some  other  equipment 
that  was  used,"  Brooks  said,  "but  it 
is  a  little  hard  to  say  how  much  of 
the  cost  should  be  charged  to  the  hog 
project.  That  would  include  an  old- 
style  semimonitor  hog  house  with 
concrete  floor  on  south.  This  equip- 
ment is  used  in  winter  by  November 
pigs.  Tractors  and  trucks  are  used 
too,  but  hogs  get  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  service  they  give." 

Does  the  modest  equipment  run  up 
the  labor  bill?  Brooks  doesn't  think 
so.  A  sand  point  is  driven  down  to 
provide  water  at  the  place  where  the 
cross  fences  meet.  Two  tanks  are 
placed  there  to  supply  waterers. 
Brooks  is  on  the  jump  every  minute 
he  is  at  the  pens  to  do  chores.  He 
starts  a  small  motor  to  power  a  1- 
inch  rotary  pump  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rives. It  fills  one  tank  while  he  fills 
feeders  and  checks  up.  The  other 
tank  is  filled  next  time  he  is  at  the 
pens. 

He  produced  211,464  pounds  of  pork 
for  the  year.  He  figured  up  carefully 
the  time  spent,  and  it  totaled  626 
hours.  That's  about  40  minutes  for 
each  market  hog,  and  less  than  19 


minutes  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
pork  produced.  That  includes  fence 
moving,  castrating  and  vaccinating, 
feeding,  watering,  everything. 

"That's  what  volume  can  do  for 
you,"  he  remarked.  "But  to  cut  time 
to  that  figure  takes  more  than  big 
volume.  You've  got  to  make  a  study 
of  the  time  needed,  watch  to  make 
every  move  and  every  step  count, 
then  keep  on  the  jump." 

One  of  the  best  time-savers  for 
Brooks  is  a  little  hammermill  in- 
stalled beneath  a  hopper-bottom  bin. 
He  starts  it  grinding  into  the  auger 
wagon  and  a  time  clock  stops  it. 

Lyle  Armstrong  raises  2,000  hogs  a 
year  in  the  field  on  a  200-acre  farm 
he  operates  on  live  stock  share  lease 
in  Woodford  county,  Illinois.  Some  of 
his  equipment  is  well  worn.  It  was 
bought  when  prices  were  lower  than 
now,  so  I  asked  him  to  list  exactly 
what  he  would  want  if  he  had  to  start 
anew.  The  cost  ran  to  $16,405.  That's 
$8.20  a  hog. 

Recently  he  bought  160  acres  a  few 
miles  away.  "Suppose  you  should  de- 
cide to  set  up  a  2,000-hog  project 
there,"  I  said.  "Is  there  anything 
you'd  ever  want  that  you  haven't  in- 
cluded in  your  list?" 

"When  all  debts  were  paid  I  might 
want  a  farrowing  house,"  he  an- 
swered. 

Equipment  Runs  $13  per  Hog 

Dale  Mallams  raises  1,200  hogs  a 
year  on  a  rented  farm  in  Henry  coun- 
ty, Iowa.  He  has  a  central  farrowing 
house  with  floor  heat  for  pigs.  He  gets 
by  with  about  $5,100  worth  of  other 
hog  equipment.  That  includes  grind- 
ing and  mixing  equipment.  He  be- 
lieves he  can  push  production  to  1,800 
a  year  without  adding  to  his  equip- 
ment investment.  He  now  produces 
25  to  30  litters  in  each  of  the  three 
winter  months,  and  an  equal  number 
6  months  later.  He  thinks  he  can  en- 
large to  35  to  40  litters  a  round. 

A  grower  can  set  up  for  confine- 
ment rearing  for  much  less  than  $36 
a  hog.  Dale  Carls,  Shawnee  county, 
Kansas,  utilized  old  buildings  in  part 
for  a  plant  with  capacity  for  8G0  hogs 
a  year.  Cost  of  the  set-up  was  about 
$11,000.  That's  $13.75  a  hog. 

The  grower  who  thinks  he  wants  a 
confinement  rearing  plant  would  do 
well  to  visit  some  of  those  now  in  op- 
eration, Robert  Peugh,  Marshall 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Nine) 


By  George  A.  Montgomery 


How  much  equipment  you  can  afford  for  your  hog  enterprise  depends  on  a  number  of  Here's  how  Lyle  Armstrong  lines  up  Individual  farrowing  houses  for  late  winter  and 

factors.  Some  hog  producers  get  by  with  only  $6.45  per  hog;  others  require  $36  per  hog  early  spring  pigs.  He  raises  2,000  a  year,  farrows  in  84  individual  houses.  This  set-up  is 

In  confinement  set-ups.  Generally  anything  you  spend  above  $10  per  hog  is  too  much  at  the  farmstead.  Later,  pigs  are  moved  to  the  field,  where  they  are  grown  out.  Buncn- 

for  a  practical,  profitable  operation.   Look  around,  then  decide  what  is  best  for  you.  ing  the  houses  simplifies  feeding,  watering,  and  cleaning.  Equipment  costs  $8.20  per  hog. 
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Higher  Feed  Costs 

Plan  Now 


Higher  supports  are  going  to  add  15%  to  feed  grain 
prices  and  perhaps  more.   It  will  take  some  careful 
buying  and  efficient  feeding  to  make  money  in  1962. 


By  Robert  R.  Jones 

THE  GRAIN  YOU  FEED  to  hogs 
and  cattle  is  going  to  be  worth 
more  money  this  year.  Make  up 
your  mind  right  now  that  you  prob- 
ably are  faced  with  an  increase  of 
15%  in  feed  costs.  There  are  four 
things  you  can  do  to  make  up  that 
extra  cost  and  keep  your  profits  high: 

(1)  Buy  feeders  for  less  money. 

(2)  Sell  for  higher  prices. 

(3)  Feed  more  efficiently. 

(4)  Scout  around  for  grain  bar- 
gains that  will  keep  your  cost  down. 

Which  of  these  can  you  do?  There's 
not  much  that  can  be  done  about 
feeder  prices.  They  seem  to  be  stick- 
ing close  to  last  year's  levels.  In- 
creasing numbers  make  it  unlikely 
you  can  hope  for  much  improvement 
in  finished  cattle  prices.  Feeding 
more  efficiently  and  scouting  around 
for  feed  bargains  this  fall  seem  to 
offer  the  most  opportunity  for  higher 
prices. 

Says  Glenn  Grimes,  University  of 
Missouri  extension  economist,  "The 
cost  of  grain  will  be  up  about  a  fourth 
of  a  cent  a  pound  because  of  higher 
supports.  At  the  same  time,  because 
of  the  larger  soybean  crop,  supple- 
ments will  be  as  much  as  a  half  cent 
a  pound  lower. 

"At  these  prices,  you  will  have  to 
feed  for  a  cost  of  gain  below  $12  cwt. 
on  hogs  and  $20  cwt.  for  cattle," 
Grimes  points  out. 

Don't  write  this  feeding  year  off  as 
a  loss — it  could  be  a  good  year  for 
you.  For  farmers  who  realized  low 
labor  returns  from  their  cattle  last 
year,  this  one  could  be  an  improve- 
ment. For  others,  this  year  could  be 
as  good  as  last  year,  say  agricultural 
economists. 

"It  appears  that  your  profits  from 
feeding  cattle  may  be  somewhat  bet- 
ter this  year  than  last  year,"  say 
Minnesota  extension  economists  Paul 
Hasbargen  and  Ken  Egerton.  They 
add,  "'Hog  enterprises  should  produce 
average  returns  this  year." 

Don't  Feed  to  Heavy  Weights 

How  can  this  be  true  in  the  face  of 
higher  feed  costs  when  it  doesn't  seem 
likely  that  live  stock  selling  prices 
will  increase  sharply?  "You  will  have 
to  keep  your  production  costs  low 
since  price  margins  will  not  be  very 
favorable,"  they  explain. 

The  accompanying  table  is  based  on 
an  outlook  price  for  average  choice 
slaughter  steers  of  $23.50  cwt.  the 
first  half  of  the  year  and  $22  for  the 
fall  of  1962.  The  Minnesota  econo- 
mists point  out  that  this  is  a  net  sell- 
ing price,  which  means  that  quotable 
market  prices  would  be  about  $1 
higher. 

Cost  of  gain  on  calves  should  not 
exceed  $15.50  in  reaching  a  selling 
weight  of  about  1,050  lbs.  the  econo- 
mists say.  On  yearlings,  hold  cost  of 
gain  under  $16.50.  To  do  this,  average 
gain  on  calves  should  not  drop  below 
2  lbs.  per  day.  Yearlings  should  gain 
at  least  2.5  lbs.  per  day. 


To  get  the  best  possible  hog  profits, 
Hasbargen  and  Egerton  say,  feed 
costs  should  be  kept  under  $10.50  cwt. 
Total  costs  other  than  labor  should 
not  exceed  $12.50  cwt.  This  should 
leave  a  margin  of  $2  to  $3  for  labor 
return. 

For  the  feeder  who  faces  a  shortage 
of  home-grown  grain,  Ralph  Durham, 
head  of  animal  husbandry,  Texas 
Technical  College  says:  "If  you  have 
less  homegrown  grain  than  you  will 
need,  use  more  silage  when  you  have 
it,  and  less  total  grain.  Feeding  cattle 
a  longer  time  can  reduce  your  grain 
requirements." 

Shifting  Operations  is  Risky 

"A  good  operator  geared  for  live 
stock  should  stay  in  business,"  says 
William  Zmolek,  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity livestock  marketing  specialist. 
"Higher  grain  prices  will  soon  be  re- 
flected in  higher  live  stock  prices." 

The  same  idea  was  brought  out  in 
a  recent  study  by  Iowa  farm  econo- 
mist Ray  Beneke.  Shifting  operations 
to  anticipate  market  changes  hasn't 
paid  off. 

A  study  of  farm  records  in  Iowa 
shows  that  70  to  80%  of  the  farmers 
shift  production  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion more  than  half  the  time.  They 
produced  the  most  hogs  while  prices 
were  on  the  down  swing.  They  then 
became  discouraged  and  dropped  just 
before  markets  turned  back  up. 

Only  eight  farmers  out  of  105 
studied  shifted  production  along  with 
the  price  cycle  more  often  than  they 
failed  to  do  so.  Yet  all  were  top 
farmers. 

"Organize  an  efficient  hog  program 
geared  to  your  skills,  facilities,  labor, 
and  feed  supply.  Try  to  farrow  about 
the  same  number  of  sows  each  year. 
You  might  not  do  as  well  with  this 
stable  system  as  the  fellow  who  is 
successful  in  out-guessing  the  price 
trends.  But,  you'll  earn  more  than 
the  producers  who  follow  the  crowd," 
concludes  Beneke. 

And,  it's  the  same  advice  for  cattle- 
men. Hal  Routhe,  University  of  Min- 
nesota farm  management  specialist, 
points  out,  "The  fellows  who  have 
made  money  in  the  cattle  business  are 
the  ones  who  have  stayed  with  it 
year  in  and  year  out."  He  reminds 
feeders  that  there  has  been  no  pat- 
tern in  the  cattle  price  cycle  in  the 
past  10  years  that  would  be  helpful 
in  anticipating  its  ups  and  downs. 

Any  year  you  don't  feed  cattle 
you'll  still  have  costs  to  cover.  With 
cattle  purchased  carefully,  fed  effi- 
ciently, and  marketed  wisely,  you 
stand  a  good  chance  of  turning  a 
profit. 

Corn  prices  are  at  their  traditional 
low  right  now.  On  the  average,  corn 
advances  250  per  bu.  between  Dec.  1 
and  May.  It  will  pay  you  to  borrow 
money  to  buy  corn  at  the  low  point. 
Interest  on  1,000  bu.  of  $1  corn  for 
six  months  is  only  $30.  It  may  cost  you 
$250  more  if  you  wait  until  May  to 
make  your  purchases.  This  is  a  good 
way  to  make  sure  that  you  can  keep 
your  feed  costs  under  control. 


How  much  can  you  pay  for  feeders? 

WITH  THIS  OUTLOOK  price  and  average  feedlot  costs,  note  the 
estimated  price  that  could  be  paid  for  feeders  of  various  weights  and 
grades.  The  key  to  this  table  is  your  estimate  of  the  "outlook  price  for 
slaughter  cattle."  For  every  $1  change  in  the  slaughter  price  expected, 
the  feeder  price  you  can  pay  will  change  $2-$3  for  calves;  $1.50  for 
yearlings;  and  $1.20  for  2  year  olds. 


With  An  Expected 
Net  Selling  Price 


Estimated  Price  That  Can  Be  Paid 
For  Feeders  This  Fall 


SPRING,  1962 

YEARLINGS 

AND  2  YEAR 

OLDS 

Price 

Slaughter  Grade 

Feeder  Grade 

650# 

850# 

$24.50 

High  Choice 

Choice 

$25-26 

$24-25 

23.50 

Choice 

Good 

24-25 

23-24 

22.00 

Good 

Medium 

22-23 

21-22 

19.00 

Standard 

Common 

17-18 

16-17 

FALL,  1962 

CALVES 

Price 

Grade 

Feeder  Grade 

400  # 

500# 

$23.00 

High  Choice 

Choice-Fancy 

$25-27 

$25-26 

22.00 

Choice 

Good  Choice 

24-25 

23-24 

20.50 

Good 

Medium  Good 

21-22 

20-21 

University 

of  Minnesota  Chart 
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How  Higher  Feed  Costs  Cut  Hog  Profits 


WITH  HIGH  FEED  EFFICIENCY 


Corn  @  $1.06  =  $7.42 


Protein 
$2.00 


Corn  @  $1.20  =  $8.40 


Other  Costs 
$3.00 


Protein 
$2.00 


Labor  Return 
$2.58 

r  Labor 


Other  Costs 

$3.00  I  . 


 | 


WITH  LOW  FEED  EFFICIENCY 


Corn  @  $1.06=  $7.95 

Protein 
$2.50 

Other  Costs 
$3  00 

Labos 

Corn  @  $1.20  =  $9.00 

Protein 
$2.50 

Other  Cost$ 
$3.00 

Total  Costs  and  returns 
per  100  lbs.  gain 


»5 


$10 


$15 


PROFIT  IS  WHAT  is  left  after 
you  take  out  all  costs  and  a 
fair  wage  from  your  farm  income. 
This  chart  shows  how  the  higher 
feed  grain  price  will  cut  your  prof- 
its, possibly  even  wipe  them  out, 
if  you're  not  careful.  Observe,  too, 
how  much  difference  it  makes 
whether  you  feed  with  high  or  low 
efficiency. 

When  corn  sold  for  $1.06  bu.,  a 
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feeder  with  high  efficiency  could 
count  on  100  lbs.  of  gain  for  $7.42 
worth  of  corn.  Subtract  cost  of 
protein  and  other  costs,  and  the  re- 
mainder— when  hogs  are  selling  for 
$15  cwt. — will  be  $2.58.  From  that 
must  come  your  wages  and  profits. 
If  corn  costs  $1.20,  wages  and  prof- 
its must  come  from  $1.60  —  and 
look  what  happens  when  efficiency 
is  low! 
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Hidden  Enemies 
On  Your  Farm 


Each  year,  thousands  of  people  become  victims  of  the 
zoonoses  —  diseases  transmitted  to  man  from  animals. 


By  Cynthia  Placck 


A  N  OHIO  FARMER  suddenly  be- 
/\  came  ill  and  complained  of  se- 
J.  m.  vere  muscular  pain.  He  turned 
yellow  and  died  10  days  later.  The 
cause?  Leptospirosis — transmitted  to 
him  while  faithfully  nursing  his  sick 
dog. 

A  50-year-old  Arkansas  woman 
unknowingly  transmitted  para- 
typhoid fever  to  her  3-year-old 
nephew  who  in  turn,  infected  eight 
others.  The  woman  had  been  a  car- 
rier ever  since  she  had  been  infected 
by  a  diseased  animal  30  years  before. 

These  people  were  victims  of 
zoonoses,  diseases  transmitted  from 
animal  to  man  and,  quite  often,  from 
man  to  animal. 

The  word  "zoonoses"  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  heard  around  farms,  but  many 
zoonotic  diseases  are  common  farm- 
stead words  —  anthrax,  brucellosis, 
"lepto,"  rabies. 

Organisms  causing  these  diseases 
find  "unlimited  opportunities"  on 
farms,  according  to  Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer, 
veterinarian,  physician  and  noted  au- 
thority on  infectious  disease.  This  is 
because  routine  tasks  of  caring  for, 
breeding  and  butchering  live  stock 
demand  direct  contact  between  farm- 
er and  animal. 

Some  Diseases  are  Latent 

However,  direct  contact  isn't  the 
only  route.  Organisms  can  survive  for 
months  in  soil  or  water  until  some 
means  of  escape,  such  as  man  or  ani- 
mal, presents  itself. 

Veterinarians  investigating  the 
case  of  a  Miami  dentist  hospitalized 
with  Q  fever,  traced  the  infection 
back  to  a  New  York  farm  where  the 
dentist  had  visited  relatives.  He  had 
spent  part  of  his  vacation  digging  in 
soil  contaminated  with  organisms 
causing  the  disease. 

When  infectious  organisms  contact 
a  victim,  invasion  is  swift.  The  mouth, 
skin,  mucous  membranes  and  res- 
piratory tract  become  highways  into 
the  body.  Once  inside,  infectious  or- 
ganisms lie  dormant  or  cause  either 
an  active  or  latent  infection. 

During  a  latent  infection,  the  ani- 
mal appears  healthy,  but  is  capable 
of  infecting  others.  These  animal  car- 
riers partly  explain  the  Asian  flu 
epidemic  that  hit  man  and  farm  ani- 
mals a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Carl  Brand- 
ly,  director  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Zoonoses  Research  Center,  ex- 
plained that  the  Asian  flu  virus  first 
attacked  man  in  1889  and  then  re- 
treated to  harbor  in  wild  animals  on 
the  China  mainland.  "The  virus  ap- 
parently slumbered  for  70  years  be- 
fore causing  the  1956  outbreak,"  Dr. 
Brandly  said. 
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Besides  endangering  human  life, 
zoonoses  cost  farmers  over  a  billion 
dollars  each  year.  (Brucellosis,  alone, 
costs  cattlemen  $60  million  annually). 
Financial  losses  are  due  to  death  of 
live  stock  and  decreased  value  of  in- 
fected, but  cured,  animals.  Losses  are 
even  greater  for  farmers  who  become 
infected  and  are  faced  with  a  maze  of 
medical  bills  and  weeks  of  lost  time. 

The  true  culprits  behind  the  zoo- 
noses are  bacteria,  viruses,  fungi, 
protozoa  and  worms.  These  versatile 
invaders  can  cause  a  variety  of  trou- 
ble. For  example,  brucellosis  causes 
undulant  fever  in  man  and  abortion 
in  animals. 

The  organisms  may  also  attack 
more  than  one  type  of  host.  Leptospi- 
rosis is  most  common  in  cattle.  But 
it  also  has  been  found  in  man,  swine, 
horses,  goats,  sheep,  dogs,  rodents, 
deer  and  other  wild  animals.  With  its 
widespread  infection,  leptospirosis 
recently  replaced  brucellosis  as  the 
major  economic  disease  of  domestic 
animals. 

But  leptospirosis  and  brucellosis 
have  not  always  been  the  top  notch 
contenders  for  the  No.  1  live  'stock 
disease.  Until  veterinarians  and  state 
live  stock  officials  wisely  developed 
and  rigidly  enforced  an  eradication 
program,  bovine  tuberculosis  was  the 
greatest  killer.  In  the  early  1900s, 
ranges  were  filled  with  dried-up  cat- 
tle whose  muscle  tissue  was  eaten 
away  by  the  "great  white  plague"  or 
"wasting  disease,"  as  bovine  TB  was 
called. 

Cattle  were  not  the  only  victims, 
however,  for  pasteurization  was  prac- 
tically unknown  and  contaminated 
milk  took  a  huge  toll  on  the  nation's 
greatest  milk  drinkers — children.  But 
while  consumers  were  endangered 
through  milk  and  meat  products, 
even  greater  danger  faced  farmers 
and  meat  plant  workers  who  had 
much  more  intimate  contact  with  tu- 
bercular animals. 

Bovine  TB  Problem  is  Reversed 

In  1917,  veterinarians  developed 
the  "accredited  herd  plan  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  eradication."  Every  cow 
in  the  country  was  given  a  tuberculin 
test.  All  reactor  cattle  were  destroyed. 
This  periodic  TB  testing  of  cattle  has 
virtually  wiped  out  bovine  TB,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Brandly. 

Today,  he  adds,  the  tuberculosis 
problem  is  reversed.  Cattle  are  no 
longer  safe  around  people.  "If  a  herd 
of  cattle  that  was  free  of  TB  now 
reacts  to  the  test,"  Dr.  Brandly  ex- 
plained, "suspicion  turns  immediate- 
ly to  people  as  the  possible  source." 

The  versatility  of  organisms  caus- 
ing zoonoses  demands  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  their  life  cycle  and 
all  conditions  affecting  them.  Many 
infectious  organisms  have  complex 


life  cycles  or  systems  including  tem- 
porary residence  in  a  human  host, 
animal  reservoir  and  insect  vector  or 
carrier. 

Dr.  Meir  Yoeli,  zoonoses  authority 
from  New  York  University  and  Belle- 
vue  Medical  Center,  uses  Chagas' 
disease  to  illustrate  just  how  compli- 
cated these  life  systems  can  become. 
Chagas'  disease  is  a  form  of  sleeping 
sickness  found  in  Central  and  South 
America.  In  Central  America,  the  in- 
fectious organism,  Trysonosoma 
cruzi,  attacks  the  wood  rat.  The  wood 
rat  is  preyed  upon  by  a  blood  sucking 
"kissing  bug"  which  transfers  the 
organism  to  another  rat.  Humans  are 
seldom  infected. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  in  South 
America  where  human  infection  is 
common.  Here,  Dr.  Yoeli  continues, 
the  infectious  organism  has  adapted 
itself  to  the  armadillo.  A  kissing  bug 
transfers  the  organism  from  the  ar- 
madillo to  an  opossum,  an  habitual 
thief  who  leaves  the  jungle  and 
sneaks  into  the  village  to  steal  food. 

Here,  a  domestic  strain  of  kissing 
bug  preys  on  the  opossum  and  trans- 
fers the  trypanosome  to  a  dog,  cat  or 
human.  If  the  organism  infects  a 
pregnant  woman,  the  disease  is 
passed  to  her  unborn  child  via  the 
bloodstream.  Neither  the  insect  nor 
animal  host  get  sick,  but  both  help 
pave  the  way  for  human  infection. 

Although  knowing  the  organism's 
life  cycle  is  essential  to  eradicating 
the  disease,  it  is  not  sufficient.  Weath- 
er, soil,  plants,  wildlife,  domestic 
animals  and  people  all  help  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  disease  or  parasite 
will  cause  a  serious  epidemic  or  be 
virtually  non-existent. 

Emerging  Zoonoses  are  Studied 

Because  such  widespread  knowl- 
edge is  necessary,  the  staff  at  the 
U.  of  I.  Zoonoses  Research  Center  in- 
cludes authorities  on  all  these  phases. 
"In  the  past,  progress  has  been  slow 
because  M.D.'s,  veterinarians  and 
other  scientists  worked  alone,"  Dr. 
Brandly  said.  "We  know  that  more 
can  be  accomplished  through  team 
work." 

U.  of  I.  researchers  are  not  only 
concerned  with  present  day  zoonoses, 
but  also  emerging  zoonoses  —  those 
caused  by  organisms  that  adapt  to 
new  environments,  thereby  infecting 


new  species,  and  those  caused  by  or- 
ganisms accompanying  animals  im- 
ported from  abroad. 

Upon  completion  of  the  center,  sci- 
entists will  begin  research  on  the  ef- 
fect of  two  or  more  zoonoses  occur- 
ring in  the  same  animal  at  the  same 
time.  "Single  infections  are  often 
harmless,"  Dr.  J.  O.  Alberts,  a  senior 
member  of  the  center,  said,  "but  un- 
til now  little  research  has  been  done 
on  the  effects  of  double  infections." 

Although  the  U.  of  I.  has  the 
world's  only  zoonoses  center  devoted 
strictly  to  research,  another  center  is 
operating  in  Azul,  Argentina.  The 
Pan  American  Zoonoses  Center, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  stresses  service 
and  training  more  than  research.  In 
addition  to  these  two  centers,  uni- 
versities and  institutes  throughout 
the  world  have  scientists  devoted  to 
the  study  of  zoonotic  diseases. 

Precautions  You  Can  Take 

But  research  loses  much  of  its  value 
unless  you  take  certain  precautions 
to  protect  yourself,  your  family  and 
live  stock  from  zoonoses.  Dr.  Brandly 
emphasizes  the  following  precau- 
tions: 

•  Buy  only  disease-free  stock.  Keep 
animals  in  clean,  well-ventilated,  un- 
crowded  quarters.  Quarantine  new 
stock  or  animals  returning  from  fairs 
and  shows  for  30  to  60  days.  Isolate 
diseased  animals. 

•  Whenever  possible,  wear  protec- 
tive rubber  gloves  and  boots  when 
working  with  sick  animals. 

•  If  a  vaccine  is  available,  vacci- 
nate susceptible  animals. 

•  Eliminate  all  rats  and  other  ro- 
dents from  the  premises. 

•  Prevent  the  contamination  of  hu- 
man living  and  working  areas  by  se- 
cretions and  urine  from  infected  ani- 
mals. 

•  Examine  ponds  for  contamina- 
tion. A  laboratory  analysis  will 
quickly  reveal  infected  material.  Do 
not  swim  in  unclean  water. 

•  Prepare  all  food  under  strict  san- 
itation. Improper  cooking  and  refrig- 
eration often  result  in  food  poisoning. 

•  Take  advantage  of  your  veteri- 
narian's knowledge  and  training.  He 
can  advise  you  on  a  program  that 
will  keep  your  animals  and  premises 
as  free  as  possible  from  disease. 


Dr.  Carl  Brandly,  director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Zoonoses  Research  Center,  points 
to  the  model  of  the  Zoonoses  Research  Laboratory  where  zoonoses  research  animals  will 
be  housed.  Doctors  J.  O.  Alberts,  center,  a  veterinarian,  and  N.  Levine,  a  parasitologist, 
look  on.  Both  are  senior  members  of  the  center,  which  was  completed  In  September. 
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Live  Stock  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 

same  period  in  1960.  As  we  have  indi- 
cated earlier,  beef  supplies  for  1961 
are  expected  to  average  above  the 
output  for  1960.  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  larger  supplies  of 
beef,  the  demand  continues  strong 
and  the  price  recovery  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  past  two  months  is 
expected  to  hold  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

The  increased  supplies  of  broilers 
and  of  turkeys  do  not  appear  to  have 
affected  significantly  the  demand  for 
beef.  We  will  experience  the  25% 
larger  turkey  crop  coming  onto  the 
market  in  November  and  December. 
This  larger  supply  of  turkeys  will 
mean  that  turkey  prices  will  be  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  this  past  year. 
These  lower  prices  will  have  an  ef- 
fect on  red  meats,  but  this  effect  will 
be  more  on  pork  than  it  will  be  on 
beef. 

The  prices  for  Choice  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  are  expected  to 
average  between  $24  to  $26  in  No- 
vember. This  means  that  we  expect 
prices  to  hold  relatively  steady  and 
not  change  significantly  from  the 
prices  prevailing  in  September  and 
in  October. 

Prices  in  1962  for  slaughter  cattle 
are  expected  to  average  about  the 
same  as  for  1961.  We  will  move  into 
the  early  part  of  1962  with  prices 
holding  at  about  the  same  level  as 
for  the  latter  part  of  1961.  Prices  for 
Choice  slaughter  steers  are  expected 
to  be  lower  in  the  second  half  of  1962. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  profits  from  cattle  feeding 
in  1962.  With  prices  of  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  as  they  were  in 
September  and  early  October,  the 
prospects  for  increasing  profits  over 
the  1961  levels  appear  less  than 
bright.  However,  the  optimism  that 
has  been  evident  among  cattle 
feeders  is  not  expected  to  fade  much. 
There  are  regional  differences;  Corn 
Belt  feeders  have  been  much  less 
optimistic  than  feeders  in  the  South 
and  West.  With  the  world  situation 
as  it  is,  with  the  business  recovery 
under  way,  and  with  developing 
wheat  pastures,  good  ranges,  and  a 
larger-than-expected  corn  supply,  the 
demand  for  feeder  cattle  is  not  ex- 
pected to  weaken  materially. 

Longer  term  feeding  operations 
look  less  profitable  even  though  the 
higher  original  price  of  calves  can  be 
offset  over  the  longer  feeding  period. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  downtrend  we 
expect  in  prices  for  late  1962  will 
mean  that  the  longer  term  operations 
may  not  be  as  profitable  as  the 
shorter  feeding  operations.  Cattle 
feeders  will  need  to  make  this  deci- 
sion based  upon  the  relationship  be- 
tween prices  on  feeder  calves  and 
yearlings  in  their  area  at  buying 
time. 

There  appears  to  be  a  better  place 
in  the  total  cattle  picture  for  fat  cat- 
tle that  are  finished  to  lower  grades. 
We  would  caution  feeders  to  recog- 
nize the  trend  towards  less  finish. 


with  the  purchase  of  6  bags  of  Terramycirr 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE 

A/D  Fortified  Crumbles,  or  for  one  bag  and  $7.65 


Here's  a  top-notch  radio  for  your  workshop, 
bedroom,  or  milkhouse— and,  it's  FREE 
with  the  purchase  of  6  bags  of  Terramycin 
Crumbles,  or  just  one  bag  and  $7.65. 


This  sturdy,  compact  AM  model  has  5 
tubes  plus  rectifier,  good  station  separation 
and  a  built-in  antenna — pulls  in  stations 
loud  and  clear.  AC  or  DC. 


Use  Terramycin  Crumbles— 
fast,  easy  way  to  fight  shipping  fever 

Use  Crumbles  when  cattle  arrive  .  .  .  whenever  dis- 
ease threatens  or  hits  ...  for  extra  gains  and  savings 
in  feed.  They're  economical,  too — if  you  save  just 
2  lbs.  of  shrink  or  lost  gain  per  head,  you've  paid 
the  entire  cost  of  a  5-day  treatment. 

One  to  two  cupfuls  are  all  it  takes  per  head  per 
day  for  4-5  days  to  help  prevent  shipping  fever. 

With  vitamins  A  and  D  added 

Each  pound  of  Crumbles  contains  the  potent,  dis- 
ease-fighting ability  of  Terramycin,  plus  160,000 
units  of  vitamin  A,  and  16,000  units  of  vitamin  D. 

Get  your  supply  of  Crumbles  and  FREE  table 
radio  soon.  Now  at  your  animal  health  supplier. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being9 
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CHAR-LYNN  POWER  STEERING 


"I  couldn't  herd  that  tractor  without  power  steer- 
ing. I  wouldn't  be  without  it,"  says  Duane  Utecht 
of  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

Duane  is  one  of  48,000  farmers  who  have  elimi- 
nated the  tug  and  strain  from  tractor  operation  by 
adding  Char-Lynn  Power  Steering. 

Char-Lynn  Power  Steering  is  economical,  easy 
to  install,  and  is  designed  specifically  for  farm  use. 
You  get  safe,  sure,  effortless  control  under  all 
conditions  of  ground,  weather  and  load. 

Be  ready  for  your  Spring  work.  Have  Char-Lynn 
Power  Steering  installed  NOW  ! 


Hydraulic  Horsepower  Products 
2843  26th  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis  6,  Minnesota 


SAVE  Money  by  Grinding  Your  Own  Feed 

 with  this  Highest  Capacity  Mill   


WETMORE'S  MODEL  '350'  MILL 


Grinds  Hay  Flakes  as  Fast  as  2  Men 
Can  Throw  Them  into  the  Self-Feeder 
P.T.O.*  Drive  Clipper  Hammer  Mill 
with  1 8"  wide  Self-Feeder 


Power  fu  I 
Auger-Feeder 
forces  feed 
stuffs  directly 
into  mill. 


fast.    Automatic    feeding.    The  wider 
(18  inch)  Self-Feeder  can  move  more 
materials  faster  up  to  the  Feeder  Box.  Here  the  powerful  (built-in)  Auger-feeder 
forces  the  materials  directly  into  the  mill  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the  feeder-box 
by  the  Self-Feeder.  Thus  the  tremendous  capacity  of  the  Wetmore  Clipper 
Knife-Type  Hammer  Mil!  is  utilized.  Feeder  has  range  of  speeds. 

•  Grinds  or  Re-cuts  All  feed  Materials  to  desired  tineiMSS. 

•  Chops  or  grinds  Hay  of  All  Kinds  and  in  All  Conditions  - 

•  High  Moisture  Ear  Corn  handled  effec- 
tively from  Side-Unloader  Wagons  (as 
well  as  other  ensilage)  in  the  filling  of  Silos. 

•  Grinds  corn  (snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  feed. 

•  New  8"  Blow  Pipe  Greatly  increases 
capacity  for  filling  Silos.  Heights  to  60  ' 

•  The  Wetmore  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  Makes 
this  Mill  Completely  Portable. 


with  cushion 
driv«  to 

V    protect  tractor 

mi 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.CO. 

BOX  307  •  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


......  See  Your  Wetmore  Dealer  or  Write..., 

■ 

Please  tend  information  and  literature  on:  The  350  Mill 

fj  V  e  New  Mixer  t  Grinder     □  Name  of  Neareit  Dealer  t 

Name   S 

Address   J 

■ 

 State   NP  ! 


!  City 


Make  your  reservations  now  for  the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion, Nov.  24-Dec.  2. 


CHICAGO'S  NEW  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL 

For  business  and  pleasure  •  closest  fo  all  convention  centers, 
commercial  and  shopping  areas  •  free  motel  parking  •  heated 
outdoor  swimming  pool  •  free  TV,  radio,  ice  cubes,  wake-up 
coffee  •  complete  business  meeting  facilities  for  up  to 
500  persons  •  airport  limousines  stop  at  our  door 
•  Write  now  for  reservations. 

ESSEX  INN 

Michigan  Ave.  at  8th  St.  Across  from  Conrad 
Hilton,  Chicago — WE  9-2800 — TWX-CG82 


nmsxri, 
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Live  Stock  Producer's  November  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 

November  Top 

Market  Trend 

Supply  Trend 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Advancing 

Down  7% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$24 

Advancing 

Down  3% 

b.  Calves 

$26 

Advancing 

Down  3% 

Hogs 

$17 

Declining 

Up  2% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Central  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Advancing 

Up  2% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Down  1 % 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Down  1 % 

Hogs 

$17 

Declining 

Up  7% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Western  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Steady 

Down  3% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Down  10% 

b.  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$17 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Western  Range  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$24 

Steady 

Down  25% 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Down  20% 

b.  Calves 

$28 

Steady 

Down  20% 

Hogs 

$17 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$16 

Steady 

Up  7% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$24 

Steady 

Same 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$23 

Steady 

Same 

b.  Calves 

$28 

Steady 

Same 

j  Hogs 

$17 

Declining 

Up  10% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  20% 

Southern  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Advancing 

Same 

Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Up  5% 

b.  Calves 

$27 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Hogs 

$17 

Declining 

Up  10% 

Lambs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  15% 

And  They  Said  It  Couldn't  Be  Done! 


mi$  IS  THE  SILK  PURSE  MADE  OF  A  SOW'S  EAR. 


TTERE'S  A  PICTURE  of  a  silk 
purse  made  from  a  sow's  ear. 
It  has  been  acquired  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  from  Raymond 
Stevens,  president  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
will  go  on  permanent  display  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  40-year-old  silk  purse  from 
a  sow's  ear  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Leonard  Carmichael,  Secretary  of 
Smithsonian  Institution,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Little  Company's  75th 
anniversary  recently.  The  silk 
purse  had  its  origin  in  the  research 
laboratory  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  meat  packer  was  called 
upon  by  the  industrial  research 
firm  to  furnish  not  one  sow's  ear, 
but  one  hundred  pounds  of  ears, 
with  affidavit  that  they  were  the 
ears  of  slaughtered  sows.  After  the 


raw  material  was  reduced  to  a 
glue-like  substance,  Arthur  D. 
Little  research  chemists  produced 
the  silken  fibers  by  dispersing  the 
glue  in  a  solution  containing  ace- 
tone and  chrome  alum,  filtering  it 
under  pressure  and  then  extruding 
it  through  16  tiny  perforations  into 
a  formaldehyde  and  acetone  mix. 

The  resulting  filaments  were 
given  a  glycerine  bath  and  woven 
into  cloth  on  a  hand  loom.  The 
finished  purse  is  of  the  kind  car- 
ried by  ladies  in  medieval  days 
with  a  pouch  for  gold  coins  in  one 
end  and  silver  coins  in  the  other. 

In  making  the  presentation,  Dr. 
Arthur  Little  said  it  disproved  the 
old  saying  that  'you  can't  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear'  as 
well  as  dramatized  the  fact  that 
industrial  research  can  do  the  im- 
possible. 
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Protect  against  "invisible  loss 


the  barrier  to  greater 
livestock  profits 
with... 


HARVE  STORE 


® 


ft 


OXYGEN-FREE 
STORAGE 


55 


Can  you  afford  to  lose  over  %  of 


HARVESTORE  is  engineered 
and  built  to  provide  true 
"oxygen-free"  storage 


Air-tight,  marine  type  hatches  seal  air  out 
of  a  HARVESTORE  between  fillings.  What  little  air 
enters  during  fillings  is  quickly  converted  to  carbon 
dioxide.  In  conventional  upright  storage  of  low  moisture 
grass  silage,  even  when  attempts  at  sealing  are  used, 
the  real  hazard  is  during  feeding.  Then  oxygen  laden 
air  freely  circulates  around  the  exposed  feed  so  that 
valuable  nutrients  disappear,  unseen  into  the  air. 


Pressure  regulating  breather  bag  system 

compensates  for  necessary  internal  gas  pressure  changes 
by  "breathing"  air  in  and  out  of  the  breather  bags 
without  allowing  air  to  touch  the  feed.  This  exclusive 
HARVESTORE  feature  provides  true  "oxygen-free" 
storage  of  any  forage  or  grain  crop.  Not  true  of  a  silo; 
air  is  allowed  to  contact  feed,  particularly  during  feed- 
ing, and  can  cause  unseen  loss  and  spoilage. 


Glass-fused-to-steel  construction  keeps  air 
out,  too.  A  test  conducted  by  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  permeability  of  materials  used  in  build- 
ing silos  shows  that  air  can  pass  through  the  walls  of  a 
concrete  silo  but  cannot  penetrate  the  glass-lined  steel 
walls  of  a  HARVESTORE. 


Expert  sealing  of  joints  assures  that  air  is  ex- 
cluded from  entering  between  the  steel  plates  of  a 
HARVESTORE.  Factory-trained  installation  special- 
ists place  sections  in  an  overlapping  position,  seal  them 
with  a  special  mastic  compound,  and  securely  bolt  them 
to  maintain  uniform  sealing  power  in  all  weather.  In 
addition,  all  bolts  and  seams  are  air-pressure  tested  to 
make  sure  all  joints  are  sealed.  Not  true  of  a  silo;  no 
special  precautions  are  taken  during  installation  to  seal 
off  air  leaks. 


Automatic  bottom  unloader  opening  is 

sealed  to  exclude  air  between  feedings.  Not  true  of  a 
silo;  with  top  unloading  air  can  constantly  contact  feed. 


"Live  Storage"  means  continous  storage 
—crop  after  crop.  With  a  HARVESTORE  you 
can  fill  in  at  the  top  and  feed  out  at  the  bottom  any 
time.  This  principle  of  the  continuous  storing  and  feed- 
ing of  crops  on  a  first-in,  first-out  basis  means  that  you 
can  often  double  and  triple  the  tonnage  of  feed  handled. 
In  comparison,  a  conventional  silo  with  top  unloading 
is  usually  unloaded  before  filling  and  does  not  provide 
for  this  flexibility  and  economy  in  the  storing  and  feed- 
ing of  farm  crops. 


your  ensiled  feeds?...  Of  course 

you  can't . .  .Only  "oxygen-  free"  storage  can 
help  prevent  this  invisible  loss . . . Only 

HARVE  STORE 

provides  true 
"oxygen-  free"  storage 


FULL 

FILL 

28% 

INVISIBLE 

LOSS 

If  you  store  low  moisture  grass  silage  or 
corn  silage  in  a  conventional  upright  silo, 
you  can  suffer  such  a  loss.  During  a  recent 
feeding  test,  invisible  loss  claimed  28%  of 
the  ensiled  feed  in  a  silo.  On  this  basis,  if 
you  filled  a  360 -ton -capacity  silo  you  could 
lose  100.8  tons  of  feed.  Here's  why.  .  . 

Invisible  loss  —  the  result  of  air  reaching 
feed  in  a  conventional  upright  silo 

This  invisible  loss  occurs  when  ensiled  feed  is  exposed 
to  air.  As  the  feed  oxidizes,  large  amounts  of  dry 
matter  and  nutrients  simply  burn  up  and  disappear. 
Such  losses  can  be  alarmingly  huge.  For  each  pound 
of  feed  lost  to  visible  spoilage  in  a  conventional  up- 
right silo,  two  or  three  additional  pounds  may  be  lost 
invisibly.  In  fact,  invisible  loss  can  occur  without 
visible  spoilage. 

Plug  up  the  cracks  in  a  silo  .  .  .  cover  it  with  plastic 
.  .  .  but  large  amounts  of  air  can  still  reach  the  feed, 
particularly  during  feeding,  and  cause  invisible  loss. 
The  inability  of  a  silo  to  prevent  invisible  loss  can 
easily  cost  you  thousands  of  profit  dollars  through 
wasted  and  weakened  feed,  reduced  production,  and 
higher  feed  costs. 

HARVESTORE— the  only  effective 
protection  against  invisible  loss 

Not  so  with  a  HARVESTORE  feed  processing  sys- 
tem; it  practically  eliminates  invisible  loss.  Years  of 
research  went  into  the  development  of  a  structure 
incorporating  the  new  principle  of  "oxygen-free" 
storage.  Numerous  quality  checks  are  conducted 
during  manufacturing  and  careful  sealing  and 
testing  procedures  during  installation  so  that  the 
HARVESTORE  is  properly  sealed  to  exclude  air. 
This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  a  conventional  upright 
silo  which  offers  no  new  principle  to  exclude  air. 

The  importance  of  "oxygen-free"  storage  in  prevent- 
ing invisible  loss  and  retaining  nutritive  value  is 
acknowledged  by  leading  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. This  authoritative  support,  plus  on-the-farm 
research,  points  up  two  important  facts:  First,  it's 
invisible  loss — much  more  than  visible  spoilage — that 
makes  it  uneconomical  to  store  low  moisture  grass 
silage  or  corn  silage  in  a  silo.  Second,  these  feeds  can 
be  stored  most  profitably  in  a  HARVESTORE. 


28%  OF  CORN 
SILAGE  IN  A  SILO 
DISAPPEARED 


SILO 


HARVESTORE 


In  a  recent  on-the-farm  feeding  test  held  on  the  Little  Brothers 
farm,  Lowell,  Indiana,  fillings  of  corn  silage  from  the  same  field 
were  weighed  into  a  HARVESTORE  and  a  conventional  up- 
right silo.  The  silage  was  weighed  out  of  each  structure  and  fed 
to  separate  lots  of  cattle  for  a  112  day  feeding  period.  Despite 
precautions  to  seal  the  silo,  invisible  and  unseen  loss  claimed 
28%  of  the  corn  silage  stored  in  the  silo.  The  HARVESTORE 
loss  was  less  than  2  % . 


The  practical  elimination  of  invisible  loss  is  only  one  of  many 
HARVESTORE  advantages.  With  HARVESTORE  "live 
storage,"  you  can  produce  more  meat  or  milk  on  the  same 
acres  with  less  labor  and  lower  production  costs.  These  ad- 
vantages make  possible  Push  Button  Profits  and  are  the 
direct  result  of  two  exclusive  HARVESTORE  features: 
"oxygen-free"  storage  and  mechanical  bottom  unloading. 

Rely  on  facts — not  on  unsupported  claims 

HARVESTORE  advantages  are  revealed  from  dozens  of 
research  projects — both  at  colleges  and  on  the  farm.  This 
factual  evidence  is  collected  and  passed  on  to  livestock 
farmers  so  they  can  base  their  decisions  on  the  best  possible 
information.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  your  HARVESTORE 
dealer.  And  don't  let  financing  hold  you  up.  If  local  financing 
is  unavailable,  your  HARVESTORE  dealer  will  be  happy 
to  present  the  HARVESTORE  Purchase  Plan.  For  full 
information,  return  the  postage  paid  card. 

.  .  .  (TEAR  OUT  ALONG  PERFORATED  LINES)  .  .  . 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 
ON  INCREASING  FARM  PROFITS 


A.  O.  Smith  Harvestore  Products,  Inc. 
Dept.  NLP-111,  Kankakee,  Illinois 


H-189 


Please  send  me  the  following  materials  without  charge: 

□  Harvestore  Feedlot  Plans  Book  □  Harvestore  Haylage  Booklet 


|~1  Harvestore  High  Moisture  Corn  Booklet 
□  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plans  Book 


□  College  Test  Results 

□  "On-the-Farm"  Test 


NAME- 
TOWN- 


-RFD- 


COUNTY- 


-STATE- 


|~]  I  am  a  student 


"The  additional  income  a  HARVE STORE 
produces  makes  the  investment  pay  for  itself" 


NOWERS'  FARM  BUREAU  FARM  MANAGEMENT  RECORDS 


1959 

1960 

Difference 

No.  of  cattle  sold 

143 

156 

+13 

Lbs.  of  beef  produced 

89,259 

134,854 

+  45,595 

Bu.  of  corn  fed  to  cattle 

11,438 

11,931 

+  493 

Protein  supplement  purchased 

$2,316.62 

$1 ,764.40 

-$552.22 

Cost  of  100  lbs.  of  gain 

$  18.06 

$  14.25 

-$  3.81 

Return  on  investment  (tenant) 

13.59% 

Return  on  investment  (owner) 

9.08% 

Return  per  $100  feed  cost 

$  126.00 

$  204.00 

+$  78.00 

Bu.  of  corn  purchased 

3,790 

4,356 

+  566 

No.  of  hogs  sold 

219 

324 

+  105 

Lbs.  of  pork  produced 

60,050 

77,000 

+  16,950 

Return  on  investment  totals  22%.  According  to  Mr.  Nowers,  "The  only 
difference  between  1959  and  1960  was  two  fillings  of  a  20  x  50  foot 
HARVESTORE  with  Haylage.  This  required  three  cuttings  of  50  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  produced  45,595  more  lbs.  of  beef.  At  25fS  per  lb.  this  amounted 
to  $11,399  or  $228  return  per  acre  from  alfalfa  as  Haylage.  The  additional 
493  bushels  of  corn  were  offset  by  the  $552.22  less  supplement  purchased." 


. . . says  THOMAS  F.  NOWERS,\ 

executive  vice-president  and  director,  Atkinson  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Atkinson,  Illinois.  Long-time  farm  ownership, 
plus  50  years  of  banking  experience  makes  Mr.  Nowers  an 
unusually  well-qualified  judge  of  HARVESTORE's  financial 
advantages.  And  his  judgments  are  proved  by  a  study  of  his 
own  HARVESTORE-equipped  farm.  He  goes  on  to  say  .  .  . 
"Every  acre  harvested  and  fed  through  a  HARVESTORE 
will  return  50%  to  100%  more  net  income  than  conventional 
storing  and  feeding  methods.  The  average  HARVESTORE 
owner  can  double  his  production,  lower  his  cost  of  gain  25%, 
and  reduce  his  labor  at  least  50%  in  an  average  year. 
"In  1958  and  1959,  Leonard  Moens,  my  tenant,  and  I  added 
two  20  x  50  foot  HARVESTORES  to  my  farm— one  for  high, 
moisture  shelled  corn,  one  for  haylage  and  corn  silage.  By 
studying  our  operation,  we  found  our  HARVESTORES  gave 
us  a  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  22%  and  increased 
return  per  acre  to  $228  for  cattle  feeding  alone.  (For  com- 
plete details,  see  chart  at  left.) 

"Based  on  my  experience  as  both  a  banker  and  a  farm  owner, 
I  am  convinced  HARVESTORE  is  far  ahead  of  any  other 
crop  harvesting,  storing,  or  feeding  method.  Of  the  many 
startling  advancements  in  agriculture  during  the  last  few 
years,  HARVESTORE  stands  alone  at  the  top." 


What  college  researchers  say  about 
invisible  loss  in  a  conventional  upright  silo 


Purdue  University:  Mimeo  AS-299,  "Alfalfa  Hay  vs.  Two 
Types  of  Alfalfa  Haylage  vs.  Alfalfa  Silage  Fed  With  and 
Without  Supplement  in  a  Fattening  Ration  for  Steer  Calves." 
"Haylage  (low  moisture  forage)  stored  in  an  open  top  con- 
crete silo  was  inferior  to  hay  or  HARVESTORE  haylage, 
when  fed  either  with  or  without  supplemental  protein.  Dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  feeding  the  open  silo  haylage  rapidly 
enough  to  keep  ahead  of  some  spoilage.  Cattle  on  open  silo 
haylage  would  not  consume  as  much  corn  as  those  fed  hay 
or  HARVESTORE  haylage." 

From  a  Speech,  "Results  of  Forage  Feeding  Methods  and  Com- 
ments on  Stored  Forage  Feeding,"  by  Russell  Johannes,  Super- 
intendent, Marshfield  Branch  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station,  University  of  Wisconsin.  "Just  putting  in  low 
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range  moisture  material  (forage)  is  not  what  alone  will  give  a 
good  product.  This  along  with  perfect  exclusion  of  oxygen 
will  help  in  giving  a  low  fermentation  factor,  a  high  food 
value  retention,  and  a  high  consumption  figure.  However,  if 
air  is  allowed  to  reach  this  mass  we  get  a  high  temperature 
type  of  fermentation  which  will  greatly  reduce  the  feed  value 
and,  according  to  all  information  we  have  at  our  disposal, 
cut  down  greatly  on  digestibility." 

Abstract  of  Paper,  "Silage  Storage  Losses,"  presented  at  First 
Regional  Sealed  Storage  and  Silage  Conference  by  Oscar 
E.  Olson,  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
South  Dakota  State  College.  "The  South  Dakota  experiments 
have  clearly  shown  the  importance  of  the  exclusion  of  oxygen 
from  ensiled  forage  in  the  prevention  of  nutrient  losses. 
While  this  factor  alone  cannot  determine  what  method  of 
storage  a  farmer  should  use,  it  is  of  major  importance  and 
should  be  given  first  order  recognition  in  deciding  what  type 
of  silo  to  use." 

Michigan  State  University:  Bulletin  AH-36,  "A  Comparison 
of  the  Feeding  Value  of  Ensiled  High  Moisture  Artificially 
Dried  and  Naturally  Dried  Corn  for  Fattening  Steers." 
"Yearling  steers  were  sorted  as  uniformly  as  possible  into  six 
lots  of  10  steers  each  according  to  weight  and  type.  One  lot 
was  discontinued  after  a  short  time.  They  were  being  fed 
from  a  conventional  silo  and  it  was  necessary  to  feed  so  much 
extra  corn  otherwise  to  stay  ahead  of  spoilage  that  the  supply 
was  exhausted  and  the  test  closed." 


A.  O.  SMITH 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 

A.  O.  Smith  International  S.  A.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 
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KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


DECENTLY  ALAMB  FEEDER 
who  feeds  several  thousand  head 
a  year  was  asked  what  he  considered 
a  normal  death  loss  in  his  operation. 
He  responded  "there  is  nothing  nor- 
mal about  death  loss  but  if  I  am 
lucky,  year  after  year,  I  won't  lose 
5%  and  prefer  figures  around  2%." 

Some  interest- 
ing observations 
on  handling 
feeder  lambs 
have  brought  for- 
ward some  gen- 
eral recommen- 
dations on  their 
care  and  man- 
agement. The 

fact  that  the  lamb  john  b.  herrick 
market  hasn't  been  good  means  that 
greater  attention  should  be  given  to 
their  care  than  ever  before  in  order 
to  reduce  the  production  costs. 

First  and  foremost,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  no  two  groups  of 
lambs  are  alike.  Difference  in  age, 
parasite  infestation,  shipping  condi- 
tions, original  feed  supply,  climatic 
condition  at  point  of  origin  and  other 
factors  will  affect  the  way  lambs  get 
started  on  feed. 

"Railroad  sickness"  is  a  problem 
frequently  encountered  in  rail- 
shipped  lambs.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  an  acute  stress  condition  caused 
by  fatigue,  thirst,  heat  and  hunger. 
Lambs  that  arrive  weak,  with  stag- 
gering gaits,  may  be  victims  of  this 
condition.  Frequently  they  are  down 
and  refuse  to  walk.  One  of  the  quick- 
est remedies  in  summer  months  is  to 
throw  these  lambs  in  water  to  quickly 
cool  their  entire  body  processes  and 
to  offset  heat  shock.  In  many  cases 
tranquilizers  may  be  used  to  quiet 
these  lambs  down  until  they  are  ready 
to  eat  and  drink. 

In  all  cases,  newly  arrived  lambs 
need  rest.  Too  frequently,  feeders  at- 
tempt to  handle  them,  only  adding  to 
the  stress  that  exists.  Four  to  five 
days  of  complete  rest  with  readily 
available  feed  and  water  is  essential 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  newly  arrived 
lambs  will  show  pinkeye  lesions. 
These  are  seldom  vitamin  A  deficien- 
cies but  are  actually  injectious  pink- 
eye conditions.  In  many  cases  the  le- 
sions may  be  so  severe  as  to  necessi- 
tate individual  treatment  of  the  eyes 
with  an  antibiotic  or  sulfa  spray  or 
ointment. 

Drug  Eases  Shipping  Fever 

Shipping  fever  may  also  strike  re- 
cently shipped  lambs  and  may  show 
up  in  several  forms  ranging  from 
acute  to  chronic.  In  the  acute  form, 
one  observes  generalized  septicemia 
(blood  poisoning  caused  by  bacteria) 
evidenced  by  high  fever,  off  feed,  and 
usually  sudden  death.  Post-mortems 
should  immediately  be  conducted  to 
determine  cause  of  the  illness  so  flock 
therapy  can  be  administered. 

In  the  acute  cases  individual  treat- 
ment may  be  necessary.  A  sick  sheep 
will  drink  before  it  will  eat  and  in 
severe  cases  may  not  drink.  However, 
a  sick  sheep  is  not  a  dead  one  if  the 
condition  is  caught  quickly  enough. 
The  chronic  form  of  shipping  fever 
may  manifest  itself  in  lameness,  stiff- 
ness and  coughing.  But  so-called 
"stiff  lambs"  may  not  be  due  pri- 
marily to  the  shipping  fever  complex. 
In  fact,  this  condition  is  thought  pos- 
sibly to  be  due  to  a  different  virus. 
Recently,  treatment  with  Chloromy- 
cetin has  appeared  to  be  helpful. 


During  the  hot,  wet  summer  of 
1961  several  groups  of  wether  lambs 
were  observed  to  be  suffering  from 
pizzle  rot,  or  low-grade  infections  of 
the  prepuce.  The  lambs  would  crowd 
together  in  groups  where  dampness 
and  crowding  resulted  in  subsequent 
infections.  In  such  cases,  surgical  in- 
tervention may  be  necessary  along 
with  drinking  water  medication. 

Frequently,  feeders  will  notice 
scouring  lambs  and  immediately 
think  of  internal  parasites.  In  gen- 
eral, lambs  from  the  temperate  zones 
are  parasitized  but  scouring  lambs 
don't  necessarily  need  worming. 
Paratyphoid  infections  will  cause 
scouring  and  if  these  lambs  are 
wormed  when  scouring  the  death  loss 
may  be  high.  Recently  shipped  lambs 
that  have  been  in  filth  and  closely 
crowded  may  develop  this  infection. 
A  diagnosis  should  be  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  scouring  before  worming  is 
done.  If  paratyphoid  infection  exists 
the  lambs  should  be  placed  in  dry- 
lot  so  they  will  drink  and  the  water 
medicated  with  sulfa  preparations. 
Sugar  in  medicated  water  will  en- 
tice lambs  to  drink. 

Iron  Boosts  Lamb  Gains 

In  recent  trials  the  use  of  inject- 
able irons  in  feeder  lambs  has  given 
good  results  in  increased  weight  gains 
and  feed  efficiency.  Lambs  that  are 
parasitized  are  anemic  and  will  re- 
spond much  more  rapidly  to  anthel- 
mintics when  treated  with  iron  the 
same  time  they  are  wormed.  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  scouring 
lambs  or  other  forms  of  debilitation 
will  respond  more  quickly  when  in- 
jectable iron  compounds  are  used. 

I  frequently  encounter  feedlots 
where  a  great  deal  of  foot  rot  exists. 
There  is  no  easy  treatment  for  foot 
rot  except  to  individually  trim  the 
foot  of  each  affected  lamb  until  it 
bleeds.  Then  the  lamb  should  be 
placed  in  a  footbath  of  30%  copper 
sulphate  or  5%  Formalin  three  times 
a  day  until  lameness  disappears. 

Over-eating  or  enterotoxemia  is  a 
constant  threat  to  the  feeder.  Many 
men  rely  on  low-level  antibiotics  to 
control  this  condition  while  others  use 
the  enterotoxemia  vaccine.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  most  cases  if  proper 
feeding  techniques  are  not  used,  en- 
terotoxemia may  develop.  However, 
in  cases  where  vaccination  was  used 
properly,  over-eating  problems  ap- 
pear to  be  lessened.  When  the  condi- 
tion does  appear,  cutting  down  on  the 
feed  seems  to  help.  Over-eating  was 
not  a  problem  in  one  lot  where  a  com- 
plete ration  of  75%  chopped  hay  and 
corn  cobs  and  25%  concentrates  was 
fed  for  several  days,  then  concen- 
trates were  gradually  increased  un- 
til the  lambs  could  go  entirely  on 
straight  corn  and  supplement. 

Urinary  calculi,  or  stones,  may  be- 
come a  feedlot  problem,  and  can  be 
controlled  by  using  5  to  8%  salt  in  the 
ration  along  with  an  ample  supply  of 
clear,  warm  water.  Listeriosis  ap- 
pears more  frequently  than  in  the 
past.  The  causative  organism  had 
been  thought  to  grow  or  harbor  in 
silage,  but  the  disease  has  been  found 
in  feedlots  where  silage  was  not  fed. 
If  it  does  strike,  antibiotic  injections 
of  all  lambs  and  an  immediate  change 
of  feedlots  appear  to  help. 

Lungworms  have  been  a  problem 
in  several  groups  of  older  lambs  and 
in  one  lot  death  loss  was  high.  No 
preventative  is  known. 


WE  SAVE  2  EXTRA  PIGS  PER  LITTER 


with  .ur  CASWELL 
FARRO-CRATES 

says  Clint  Cooper, 

C.  J.  Cooper  &  Sons,  Hartley,  la. 

"Farrowing  time  used  to  be  a  nightmare! 
Besides  staying  up  all  night,  we  would  fre- 
quently have  2  or  more  pigs  in  a  litter  crushed 
by  the  sow.  More  than  once  we  lost  nearly  an 
entire  litter  that  way.  Today  (and  since  1955) 
we  farrow  all  35  sows  in  Caswell  "Farro-Crates" 
twice  each  year.  Our  pigs-per-litter  average  is 
now  between  9  and  10.  Compared  to  our  old 
averages,  I  figure  we  save  2  pigs  per  litter  by 
farrowing  our  sows  in  Caswell  "Farro-Crates". 
That  amounts  to  more  than  400  "extra  pigs" 
We've  marketed  in  the  past  6  years!  We  save 
a  lot  of  work  and  space,  too — 22  sows  now 
farrow  in  one  space  that  formerly  held  only  16 
pens.  We  farrow  continuously  during  February- 
March-April  and  again  in  August-September- 
October.  We  don't  stay  up  at  night  during  far- 
rowing anymore.  Our  pigs  are  safe —  our  sows 
more  content  in  "Farro-Crates".  They  stay 
cleaner  and  more  sanitary,  too.  We  wouldn't 
be  without  "Farro-Crates"  in  our  modern  hog 
Operation."    s  C.  J.  Cooper,  Hartley,  Iowa 


Mr.  C.  J.  (Clint)  Cooper  is  pictured  above 
with  two  of  his  purebred  Yorkshire  pigs.  He 
stands  between  two  of  the  original  Caswell 
"Farro-Crates"  purchased  in  1955.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  Vice  President  of  the  Iowa  York- 
shire Breeders  Association.  He  has  had 
three  certified  Yorkshire  boars  and  received 
the  top  4  cutting  litters  at  the  National 
Yorkshire  Type  Conference  in  1961.  He 
averages  about  70  farrowings  yearly  in  26 
Caswell  Farro  Crates. 


LET  CASWELL  HELP  YOU  BUILD  A  MODERN  HOG  RAISING  SETUP 


Want  a  complete  multiple  farrowing-nursery-growing' 
finishing  building  for  2,000  hogs'?  Or  how  about  a 
modern  200  hogs-a-year  setup  in  one  of  your  old  build- 
ings? Caswell  has  helped  thousands  of  farmers  to  good 
hog  profits.  Let  them  help  you,  too.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  full  information  .  .  .  including  Caswell's  quantity 
discounts  and  Preferred  Customer  Credit  Plan. 


FREE  PLANNING  SERVICE  AND  VALUABLE  16-PAGE  BOOK 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  16-page  "HOG  PROFITS"  Book  and  complete  information  on: 

□  Free  Planning  Service    □  "Farro-Crates"   □  "Wayo-Crate"    □  Hog  4 'Catch  Chute" 

□  "Pig  Grip"  □  Hog  Fenciag  □  Automatic  "Swine  Diner"  □  Credit  Plan  &  Discounts 


Address- 


RFD- 


.State- 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


427  VINE  STREET   •   CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saiv  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 
Improved  Palafability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


BROWER    KbtK-fted  CATTLE  FEEDER 

Two  Sizes  —  15  Ft.  and  7V2  Ft. 

•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Now  —  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  for  cattle! 
Two  siies  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  or  small 
herds.  Large  size  has  250  bu.  capacity,  feeds 
100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling;  the  71/2 
ft.  feeder,  125  bu.  capacity,  does  it  for  50 
head.  Saves  over  100  hours  of  labor  a  year. 
Big  feed  savings,  too  —  special  designed 
trough  all  but  eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed 
clean,  fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more 
.  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains.  WRITE: 

•  LOW  IN  PRICE  .  .  .  WRITE  FOR  EASY 
PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2375,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Send  (acts  on 
□  Cattle  Feeder.     □  Calf  Creep  Feeder 
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OWNERS  REPORT 


OWNERS  REPORT 




20%  wider  spreading 


"The  V-belt  operates  the 
Spreader  at  a  faster  speed 
than  does  a  conventional 
PTO  machine . . .  and  this 
speed  is  why  a  V-belt 
spreader  can  throw 
manure  out  farther  for 
wide  spreading.  I've  used 
my  Case  spreader  since 
1958  .  .  .  and  there  is  still 
no  sign  of  wear  on  the 
V-belt." 
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with  CASE 
V-Belt  SPREADERS 


mote  run  for 
your  money! 


HUBS 

on  your  4-Y/HEEL  DRIVE! 

That  goes  double — more  run  for  your  money 
from  your  vehicle  as  well  as  the  hubs.  Your 
4-wheel  drive  lives  longer,  handles  easier, 
costs  less  to  own,  is  more  versatile  with  Warn 
Hubs,  because  they  "cut  out"  the  front  drive 
in  2-wheel  drive  —  stop  drag,  save  gears, 
tires,  gas.  And  Warn  Hubs  give  you  the  ut- 
most in  "selective  drive"  convenience,  de- 
pendability and  satisfaction  too,  because  they 
are  made  that  way!  Choose  Warn  Lock-O- 
Matics  for  automatic  selective  drive,  or  Warn 
Locking  Hubs  for  the  most  dependable  in 
manual  control  selective  drive  hubs.  You 
get  more  for  your  money  either  way! 


Models  for  all 
makes  4-wheel 
drives.  Ask 
your  dealer 
for  Warn  Hubs 
next  time  you 
see  him! 


WARN  MFG.  CO. 

Riverton  Box  6064-NP 
Seattle  88,  Washington 


■tJl:f|H.'.fc  EASY  HOLD 

CHUTE  GATE 


PORTABLE 

PERMANENT 
Installation 

In  Any 
Opening! 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  "30- Day  Trial  Plan" 

IAINAM  IQUIP.  CO, 
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Wintering  Brood  Cows 

(Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 
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them  through  rather  long  carotene- 
and-vitamin  A-deficient  periods. 
However,  if  your  cows  have  not  had 
access  to  good  green  pasture  before 
going  into  the  winter  period,  alfalfa 
meal  or  other  vitamin  A  supplement 
should  be  fed.  Also,  don't  feed  a  car- 
otene-free (feed  with  no  green  color 
or  old  green  hay)  ration  for  more 
than  three  months  continuously. 

The  period  of  winter  feeding  in  this 
country  varies  from  90  days  or  less  in 
our  Southeast  to  180-day  periods  in 
some  of  our  areas  with  more  severe 
winters.  Southern  cowmen  try  for 
at  least  nine  months  of  cheap  grass 
and  then  fill  out  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  more  expensive  temporary  pas- 
ture, or  figure  on  about  a  90-day 
winter  feeding  period  during  which 
they  use  some  such  ration  as  30 
pounds  sorghum  silage,  5  pounds  of 
grass  hay,  and  one  pound  of  cotton- 
seed meal. 

In  some  areas  of  the  South,  a  re- 
serve supply  of  carpet  grass  for  win- 
ter grazing  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
trolled grazing  of  the  grass  during  the 
late  summer  and  earlier  fall  months. 
At  least  three  acres  of  good  carpet 
grass  will  be  required  in  most  areas 
to  provide  sufficient  roughage  for 
wintering  a  mature  cow. 

Tests  in  Mississippi  revealed  that 
an  acre  of  good  ryegrass  winter  pas- 
ture will  winter  a  cow  and  her  fall- 
dropped  calf — with  the  calf  reaching  a 
weight  of  about  450  pounds  by  the  end 
of  the  winter  pasture  season  in  mid- 
May. 

In  the  Northeast,  many  cattlemen 
figure  on  about  a  180-day  winter 
feeding  period,  during  which  they 
use  such  rations  as  25  to  30  pounds  of 
peavine  silage  and  10  pounds  of 
mixed  or  grass  hay,  or  20  to  30  pounds 
of  corn  silage  and  10  pounds  of  mixed 
legume  hay. 

In  the  Midwest,  the  cowman  may 
decide  to  carry  his  breeding  cows 
through  the  winter  on  a  daily  ration 
of  35  pounds  of  cornstalk  silage  and  8 
pounds  of  mixed  grass-legume  hay, 
feeding  salt,  bone  meal,  and  lime- 
stone free-choice.  Or,  he  may  decide 
to  use  14  ¥2  pounds  of  ground  corn 
cobs,  with  3V2  pounds  of  Purdue  Sup- 
plement A  and  one  pound  of  alfalfa 
meal,  and  fortify  the  ration  to  con- 
tain 100,000  units  of  vitamin  A  per 
cow  daily. 

Use  By-product  Feedstuffs 

Out  in  the  far  Northwest,  the  cow- 
man may  decide  to  feed  wheat  straw 
free-choice  and  supplement  it  with  3 
pounds  of  barley  daily.  Or,  he  may 
supplement  the  straw  with  1  to  2 
pounds  of  cottonseed  cake.  But, 
about  every  fourth  day,  he  will  sub- 
stitute a  little  alfalfa  or  other  green 
forage  for  some  of  the  straw  to  insure 
against  vitamin  A  deficiency.  If  no 
legume  hay  is  fed  with  the  straw,  ac- 
cess to  bonemeal,  ground  limestone, 
or  oyster-shell  flour  is  essential. 

In  many  sections  of  the  range  area, 
cows  receive  a  major  portion  of  their 
winter  ration  from  dead  grass.  Such 
cattle  should  receive  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  1  pound  daily  of  a  high- 
protein  supplement,  plus  complete 
mineral  supplementation. 

In  many  areas,  cowmen  take  ad- 
vantage of  cheap  by-product  feed- 
stuffs  from  local  industries,  the  resi- 
due from  major  crops  peculiar  to  the 
region,  or  vegetation  not  suitable  for 
any  other  use.  From  sugarcane  ba- 
gasse, shocked  sugarcane,  gin-trash, 
cottonseed  hulls,  and  citrus  pulp  to 
corn  cobs,  prickly  pear,  and  wheat 
straw — cowmen  take  full  advantage 
of  the  roughages  that  can  be  secured 
locally  and  most  economically  for  the 
backbone  of  their  winter  feeding  pro- 
gram. What  greater  tribute  do  we 


have  to  the  ingenuity  and  teamwork 
of  our  cattlemen  and  animal  hus- 
bandry researchers? 

The  cowman's  quest  for  economy  of 
production,  however,  doesn't  end 
with  the  selection  of  an  economical, 
efficient  feed.  As  the  cost  of  cattle 
production  continues  to  rise,  the  fi- 
nancially-successful cowman  con- 
tinues to  look  for  ways  and  means  of 
reducing  all  costs.  This  centers  con- 
siderable attention  on  labor. 

Many  feedlot  operators  are  turning 
to  complete  mechanized  feeding  sys- 
tems as  a  means  of  reducing  labor 
costs.  Automation  doesn't  fit  the  cow- 
and-calf  operation  quite  so  well,  but 
there  are  several  short-cuts  to  re- 
ducing man-hours,  especially  those 
required  for  wintering  the  cow  herd. 

How  to  Feed  Protein 

First,  if  you  are  feeding  protein 
supplement  on  dry  grass  in  the  win- 
ter, you  can  feed  twice  or  three  times 
weekly  rather  than  daily  without  af- 
fecting production.  For  instance,  in- 
stead of  feeding  3  pounds  per  head 
daily,  try  feeding  10  %  pounds  twice 
weekly.  Texas  research  indicates  this 
may  be  a  real  possibility  as  a  labor- 
saver.  Furthermore,  if  your  cattle  are 
running  on  large,  rough  pastures, 
this  practice  causes  cows  to  spend 
more  time  grazing — and  they  will 
range  further  from  the  feeding  area 
than  if  fed  daily. 

Or,  you  may  prefer  self-feeding  a 
mixture  of  protein  supplement  and 
salt,  depending  on  the  salt  to  limit 
supplement  consumption.  If  ade- 
quate water  is  available,  no  harmful 
effects  will  result  from  the  abnor- 
mally high  salt  consumption.  Range 
cows  will  eat  from  2  to  3  pounds  daily 
of  a  70:30  supplement-salt  mixture. 
You  will  find  an  80:20  or  75:25  ratio 
of  cottonseed  meal  to  salt  satisfac- 
tory for  starting  cows  on  such  a 
mixture.  However,  consumption  of 
the  meal-salt  mixture  varies  with  the 
environment  (especially  forage  con- 
ditions), so  the  ratio  of  ingredients 
will  need  changing  from  time  to  time 
to  regulate  meal  consumption  to  the 
desired  level. 

If  you  use  silage  for  wintering  your 
cows,  self-feeding  silos  have  a  place 
in  your  operation.  About  two  cows 
per  foot  of  stanchion  space  allows  a 
daily  consumption  of  about  40  pounds 
over  a  24-hour  period.  If  your  cows 
are  in  good  flesh  and  have  access  to 
dry  grass  pasture,  close  the  gate  on 
the  silo  either  day  or  night.  How- 
ever, thin  cows  can  be  allowed  free 
access  to  the  silage. 

In  wintering  your  cow  herd,  watch 
the  cost  of  feed  and  labor — remem- 
bering that  a  dollar  saved  really  is 
a  dollar  earned — and  keep  a  high 
calf  crop  percentage.  These  fac- 
tors, coupled  with  genetically  su- 
perior breeding  stock,  a  sound  herd- 
health  plan,  and  a  well-planned 
marketing  program,  are  the  "es- 
sential ingredients"  for  the  high- 
est net  dollar  return  in  your  cow- 
and-calf  enterprise. 


THOMAS  BECKINGTON 
Manchester,  Mich. 


225  acres,  90 
head  of  cattle 


shreds  finer,  evener 


with  CASE 
V-Belt  SPREADERS 


W-W 
FIRST  CHOICE 


n  Roller  Mills! 


"The  Case  V-belt  is  one  of 
the  most  rugged  and  well- 
built  spreaders  I  ever  have 
seen.  It  does  not  just  give 
you  a  fine  and  even  job  of 
spreading  hard-packed 
manure,  but  it  actually 
pulverizes  the  manure. 
With  this  type  spreader,  I 
feel  free  to  spread  on  hay 
ground  and  new  seedlings, 
which  I  didn't  dare  do  with 
my  old  ground-drive." 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con- 
struction—  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don't  chip  or  peel — ■ 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re- 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca- 
,  pacity  per  h.  p.  than  any  other. 

Sizes  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
able to  any  power  require- 
ment, including  PTO.  Write 
for  literature  and  prices.  Ask 
about  time-payment  plan. 

flviH.-n:i-Hj»H.m 

2957  K  N.  Market,  Wichita  19,  Kan. 


AUTOMATIC  WATERER 

—a  multi-pur- 
pose, non- 
siphoning,  auto« 
matic  waterer 
ideal  for  year 
'round  use  fop 
hogs,  cattle, 
horses,  sheep 
and  calves. 

Bowl,  base  and  mud  erates  of  cast  Iron.  14 

gauge  galvanized  steel  jacket.  Fast  filllne 
valve  with  copper  float  for  gravity  to  70  PSI 
operation.  Foolproof  sealed  thermostat  witn 
300  watt  heater  or  available  less  heat. 

FAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.  •  Dijt.  n  li  i  i  Goldwattr,  OHl 

Also  distributed  from  plants  in  East  Moline, 
HI.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  P. 
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Ohio,  Indiana  Boost  Swine  Improvement 


T>  ECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  spotlight  the 
rapid  expansion  of  swine  improve- 
ment in  these  states.  Of  primary  im- 
portance was  the  erection  in  Septem- 
ber at  Eaton,  Ohio,  of  a  monument  on 
the  site  of  the  first  county  swine 
evaluation  station  in  the  United 
States. 

The  occasion  was  the  Ohio  Pork 
Picnic  at  the  Preble  County  Fair 
Grounds,  where  Stanley  Hasler,  of 
Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.,  recounted  the  history  of  the 
Ohio  Swine  Improvement  Program 
from  its  beginning  in  1945  to  today. 

In  the  picture  below  are  (left  to 
right)  John  Watts,  Wilbur  Bruner, 
and  Howard  Davison,  who  have  been 


instrumental  in  developing  the  pro- 
gram. Watts,  a  hog  producer,  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Preble  County  Swine  Improve- 
ment Program,  which  developed  sow 
testing  and  a  central  feeding  station 
in  the  county.  Bruner,  Preble 
County's  Extension  agent,  and  Davi- 
son, Ohio  State  University  swine  spe- 
cialist, promoted  the  idea  that  feed- 
ing and  slaughtering  tests  on  hogs  be- 
ing raised  in  the  county  in  1945  could 
lead  to  the  production  of  more 
profitable  and  desirable  hogs.  Bruner 
is  now  in  charge  of  swine  improve- 
ment work  on  a  statewide  basis. 

Two  years  of  work  in  Preble  county 
led  to  formation  of  the  Ohio  Swine 
Improvement  Program  and  in  1954  a 
swine  evaluation  station  patterned 
after  the  first  one  was  erected  on  the 
University  of  Ohio  farm  at  Colum- 
bus. 

Both  the  Producers  Livestock 
Assn.,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  Pro- 
ducers have  worked  hard  for  swine 
improvement  in  Ohio.  Both  organi- 
zations began  grading  and  selling  No. 
1  meat  hogs  at  established  price  dif- 
ferentials in  January,  1951.   In  the 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 

Oct.  Month  Year 

1961  Ago  Ago 

Steers,   prime  $24.50  $25  18  $25.82 

Steers,  choice  24.55  23  80  24.60 

Steers,   good  23.25  23.38  23  05 

Heifers,  choice  23.10  22.85  23.55 

Heifers,  good       

Cows,  commercial  16.08  15.92  15.15 

Bulls  18.75  18.50  18.00 

Veal  calves,  choice   24  50 

Feeder  steers,  good  24.25    23.00 

Barrows  (200-220)  18.51  18  66  17.81 

Sows    (330-400)  16.55  16.15  15.58 

Lambs,   choice  17.68  17.95  19  65 

Lambs,    good  16.05  16  20  17.75 

Feeder   lambs  14.66  14  55  16  75 

Corn,  No    2,  yellow  1.09  1.12  1  13 

Wheat.   No.   2,   hard  2.02  1.95  2.06 

Oats,  No.  2,  white  .65  .68  .66 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  60.40  71.90  63  50 

Soybean  meal,  44'i>  55.50  69  00  55.90 

Linseed  meal,  34%  56.10  60.60  56  00 

Tankage  60%  94.00  95  00  70  00 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio  16.4  16.6  14.6 

Weekly  Dressed  Meat  Prices 
(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per  100  pounds) 
Beef 

Prime  700/800=     

Choice  600/700*  40.12  39.88  42.75 

Good  38.38  38.75  40.50 

Veal,  choice  61.50  51.00  60.50 
Lamb 

Prime  45/55*  40  50  39.62  42  50 

Choice  45/55*  40.50  39.62  42.50 
Pork 

Loins  8/12  *  47.75  44.75  50.31 

Butts  4/8  *  34.60  34.10  38.12 

Hams,  smk.  12/16*  47.75  47.00  49.00 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8*  35.25  36.00  36.37 

Lard  1*  cartons  14.75  14.75  14.50 


past  10  years,  the  Producers  associa- 
tions have  graded  more  than  two  mil- 
lion hogs,  of  which  approximately 
half  have  been  "Tend-R-Leen"  ani- 
mals selling  at  an  average  of  about  $1 
per  head  above  the  regular  market. 
"Tend-R-Leen"  is  the  trade  name 
given  to  pork  from  No.  1  meat-type 
hogs  supplied  by  the  Producers  asso- 
ciation to  packers. 

During  the  15  years  since  the 
Preble  County  evaluation  station  fed 
out  its  20  pairs  of  pigs,  all  breeds  of 
hogs  in  Ohio  have  made  remarkable 
improvement,  both  in  feed  utilization 
and  in  providing  the  kind  of  pork  that 
consumers  desire.  The  Swine  Im- 
provement Program  has  spurred  de- 
velopment of  carcass  evaluation  con- 
tests, such  as  one  held  this  year  by 
the  Wyandot  County  (Ohio)  Hog  Im- 
provement Committee. 

The  picture  above  shows  Dave 
Schilling,  right,  president  of  the  Wy- 
andot County  committee,  examining 
pork  cuts  with  Gene  Zimmerly, 
Carey,  Ohio,  who  showed  the  cham- 
pion barrow  carcass.  The  Wyandot 
County  committee  had  sponsored  a 
market  hog  show  for  several  years, 
but  this  year  adopted  the  carcass  con- 
test as  a  way  to  acquaint  hog  pro- 
ducers with  the  demands  of  consum- 
ers and  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
hog  that  makes  lean  pork  chops. 
Zimmerly  won  over  22  other  exhibi- 
tors when  his  barrow  cut  out  a  3.88 
square  inch  loin  eye  and  had  35.4% 
of  its  carcass  in  ham  and  loin. 

Further  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Producers  Tend-R-Leen 
Swine  program  in  Indiana  is  antici- 
pated with  the  employment  of  Rus- 
sell A.  Brower  as 
Producers  Swine 
Improvement 
field  man  for 
the  state,  an- 
nounces W.  R. 
Cummins,  gen- 
eral manager  of 
Producers  Mar- 
keting Assn.,  In- 
dianapolis. 
Brower,  a  native  of  Wayne  County, 
Ind.,  has  for  the  past  eight  years  been 
extension  animal  husbandman  at 
Purdue  University.  He  specializes  in 
animal  production,  nutrition  and 
physiology  and  will  help  farmers  se- 
cure improved  breeding  stock. 

Indianapolis  Producers  has  coop- 
erated for  several  years  with  the  Ohio 
Producers  associations  in  the  Tend- 
R-Leen  program  and  studies  by  Pur- 
due University  have  shown  that  con- 
sumers definitely  buy  more  pork 
when  it  is  lean  and  meaty.  To  the 
Tend-R-Leen  program,  Indianapolis 
Producers  have  added  a  feeder  pig 
project  designed  to  furnish  a  steady, 
dependable  supply  of  thrifty,  healthy 
pigs — all  sired  by  certified  boars — to 
farmers  who  sign  an  agreement  to 
feed  them  out.  Goals  of  both  pro- 
grams are  to  put  more  acceptable 
pork  on  the  consumer's  table. 


BROWER 


A  New  Stilbestrol  Cattle  Implant 


DiBESTrol  "C" 


Cleared  by  the  Food  &  Drug 
Administration  as  the  ONLY 
implant  for  use  with  or  without  any 
approved  stilbestrol  feed  program. 


No  further  implant 
clearance  from  FDA 
required  by  user. 


*sk  your  veterinarian,  feed  or  veterinary  supply  dealer  for 
DiBESTrol  "C"  implants  —  or  write,  phone  or  wire: 


IVATIVES 

los  Angeles  63,  Calif.  


DISCAN  CORPORATION 

National  Distributors 
3622  Medford,  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

AN  8-4227 


Clip  Farm  Animals  Regularly 

(Sunbeam 

StewarT  yjF% 

CLIP  MASTER  /Jf/4 

ANIMAL  CLIPPER  f 


Powerful 
Motor 
Inside  the 
Handle 

Clip  your  ani- 
mals faster, 
easier  with  the  new  Sunbeam  Stewart 
Clipmaster  animal  clipper.  Has  quiet, 
more  powerful  air-cooled,  ball-bearing 
motor  inside  Easy-Grip  handle,  No.  51, 
$52.95  (Colorado  &  West,  $53.25). 


Sheep  shearing  attachment 
converts  animal  clipper  into 
Shearing  Machine  which  has 
year  'round  use  for  the  farm 
flock.  No.  31  A,  complete  with 
cutting  blades  $36.75  (Colo- 
rado &  West,  $36.95). 


Blades  for  Clipmaster  Animal  Clipper 

MWMM 


Bottom  Clipping  Blade. 
Individually  packed. 
Catalog  No.  84AU. 

S3.35. 


Top  Clipping  Blade,  ln- 
dividually  packed. 
Catalog  No.  83 AU. 

$2.95. 


{Sunbeam  corporation 

Dept.  62,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 

# Sunbeam.  Stewart.  Clipmaster 


PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 

FOR  EAR  CORN  t>  SMALL  GRAINS 


Feeders  everywhere  are  switch- 
ing to  "Dust-Free"  feeds  pre- 
pared by  Peerless  Roller  Mills 
end  ROL-N-MIX  Units.  You  get 
fester  gains,  better  finish,  mora 
production. 

ROL-N-MIX 

3  in  1  Feed  Making  Unit 

The  complete  feed  makinq  and  hauling  unit. 
Provides  roller  mill,  mixer  and  self  unloading 
wagon.  Available  in  two  sizes. 

CHALLENGER  "All-Purpose"  MILL 

Crimps— Cracks  all  small  grain 
and  granulates  ear  corn.  No 
dust— no  stringy  shucks— unl* 
form  rolling  and  granulation. 
A  size-  for  every  feeding 
operation.  Write  for 
free  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  611  JopKn,  Missouri  
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MOVING? 


Before  you  move  notify  us  of 
your  change  in  address.  En- 
close the  mailing  label  from  a 
recent  issue  and  fill  in  the  cou- 
pon below  with  your  new  ad- 
dress. 


Name 


Please  PRINT! 


Street,  RFD,  or  Box  No. 


City 


State 

Send  to:  Circulation  Dept.,  NA- 
TIONAL LIVE  STOCK  PRO- 
DUCER, 155  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois.  (Allow  30 
days  for  change  to  be  made.) 


ENDS  "PIG  ROOTING" 
FEED  WASTE 


"KUMFORT  KUP" 

NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non-clogging  Easy  to  clean 

New  principle  of  design  converts 
more  feed  to  marketable  weight. 
Feed  does  not  pile  up  in  cups.  Pigs 
wipe  8  "Kumlort  Kups"  clean  as  they  eat... can  t 
root  feed  out  onto  floor.  Hopper  moves  gently  to 
avoid  clogging.  No  corners  to  collect  dirt.  Feed 
How  rate  adjusts  without  tools.  Wt.  42  lbs.   


SELF  KLEEN'R  dr^^cup 


/     ,        CLEANS  ITSELF  AT  A  TOUCH 
8  {'  \  ^     OF  A  PIG'S  NOSE 

|\  V:  .  *|Ok  Water  flows  only  when  pig's  nose 
t\  -  jf)    touches  paddle,  activating  sen- 

t        '^''^r'J    sitive  valve.  Drain  spout  carries 
vii — tiiii*'     away  settlings  and  dirt.  Noover- 
flow  into  pen.  Serves  all  size  hogs.  5W-*Wx 
Wt.  2  lbs.  Finished  in  non-rusting  "Sani- 
Klaz".  Adjusts  for  water  pressure. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO, 


FAIRFIELD  1,  IOWA 


PHONE  805 


27 


OWNERS  REPORT 


Afflicted  With 

GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above 
symptoms,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to 
Glandular  Inflammation.  A  constitution- 
al Disease  for  which  it  is  futile  for  you 
to  try  to  treat  yourself  at  home.  Medi- 
cines that  give  temporary  relief  will  not 
remove  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  Inflammation  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  of  weight  —  premature 
senility. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  be- 
fore malignancy  has  developed,  can  be 
successfully  NON-SURGICALLY  treat- 
ed for  Glandular  Inflammation.  If  the 
condition  is  aggravated,  surgery  may  be 
the  only  chance. 


NONSURGICAL  TREATMENTS 


The  NON-SURGICAL  treatments  af- 
forded at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic 
are  the  result  of  20  years  of  research  by 
scientific  Technologists  and  Doctors. 

The  War  brought  many  new  tech- 
niques and  drugs.  These  added  to  the 
research  already  accomplished  has  pro- 
duced a  new  type  of  treatment  that  is 
proving  of  great  benefit  to  man  as  he 
advances  in  years. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  de- 
voted particularly  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  men  of  advancing  years.  Men 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  over 
1,000  cities  and  towns  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated.  They  found  soothing 
and  comforting  relief  and  new  health  in 
life. 


LOW  COST 
EXAMINATION 

On  your  arrival  here 
our  Doctors  make  a 
complete  examina- 
tion. You  are  told 
the  results  and  you 
then  decide  if  you 
will  take  the  treat- 
ments needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  that  hospitaliz- 
ation is  not  neces- 
sary, so  the  saving 
in  your  expense  is 
considerable. 
You  are  free  to  se- 
lect any  type  of 
hotel  accommodation 
you  may  desire. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR 

Our  New  Free  Book 
is  fully  illustrated. 
It  tells  HOW  and 
WHY  new  modern 
N  O  N  -  SURGICAL 
methods  are  proving 
so  successful.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


RECTAL-COLON 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar inflammation. 
These  disorders, 
we  can  success- 
fully treat  for 
you,  at  the  same 
time  we  treat 
Glandular  inflam- 
mation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

is  also  amenable 
to  a  painless  Non- 
Surgical  treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
tails of  this  treat- 
ment given  in  our 
Free  Book. 


EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  B5350 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your 
New    FREE    Book.    I    am    interested    in  full 
information  on  (Please  Check  Box) 
□  Hernia      □  Rectal-Colon      □  Glandular 

Inflammation 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 

J  TOWN  

STATE  


Henry  Hamer,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  had  the 
grand  champion  barrow,  a  Duroc.  It  had  a 
dressed  carcass  length  of  30  inches,  1.20 
inches  of  backfat,  5.03  inches  of  loin  eye. 


National  Barrow  Show  Depicts 
The  Ideal  Market  Hog  of  1961 

EVERY  SO  OFTEN  one  of  my 
city  friends  asks,  "What  are 
you  fellows  doing  about  all  that 
fat  on  pork  chops?" 

My  reply:  "Most  breeders  and  pro- 
ducers are  trying  to  market  a  meatier 
hog,  but  breeding  off  the  fat  and 
breeding  in  the  muscle  takes  time." 

But  that  was  before  I  went  to  the 
1961  National  Barrow  Show  at 
Austin,  Minn.  There  I  saw  some  3,000 
of  the  world's  finest  hogs —  a  great 
many  of  them  entered  by  commercial 
producers  seeking  guidance  in  the 
production  of  better  market  hogs.  I 
became  convinced  that  the  better  hog 
men  are  now  producing  the  kind  of 
pork  consumers  want,  and  at  more 
profit  to  themselves. 

National  Barrow  Show  officials 
were  tickled  pink.  For  15  years  they 
have  been  striving  to  influence  the 
production  of  meat-type  swine. 
Judges  have  consistently  selected  the 
hogs  they  felt  best  represented  the 
type  wanted  in  the  market.  This  year, 
the  number  of  entries  indicated  that 
interest  has  really  come  alive. 

To  better  promote  meat-types,  the 
show  has  put  increasing  emphasis  on 
its  carcass  contest.  This  is  what  at- 
tracts many  of  the  commercial  men: 
Animals  entered  in  the  carcass  con- 
test must  meet  the  certified  hog  pro- 
gram requirements  (minimum  29- 
inch  carcass  length,  minimum  of  four 
square  inches  of  loin  eye,  and  a  max- 
imum backfat  of  1.6  inches).  Thus  by 
studying  the  cutout  results  of  their 
best  barrows  farmers  are  able  to  see 
what  breeding  adjustments  need  to 
be  made. 

This  year,  178  animals  were  sub- 
mitted for  carcass  evaluation  and 
judges  felt  sure  of  the  contest's  in- 
fluence on  swine  improvement  when 
top  honors  went  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert L.  Greene,  Ainsworth,  Iowa,  pro- 
ducers of  1,500  market  hogs  a  year. 
Of  Landrace-Poland-Hampshire 
breeding,  the  winning  barrow's  car- 
cass was  31  inches  long,  with  a  whop- 
ping 6.15  square  inches  of  loin  eye 
and  only  1.33  inches  of  backfat. 

Bob  and  Connie  Greene  had  had  no 
hog-raising  experience  prior  to  1955, 
when  Bob  got  out  of  the  Army  and 
the  young  couple  rented  a  440-acre 
farm.  Now  they  are  producing  some 
of  the  nation's  best  swine.  Last  year 
Connie  (who  shows  the  hogs  while 
Bob  farms  and  keeps  the  three  chil- 
dren) won  a  third  place  at  the  Water- 
loo (la.)  Meat  and  Animal  Show, 
then  followed  up  by  winning  the  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Exposition 
barrow  carcass  contest. 

This  year,  her  first  at  Austin,  Con- 
nie showed  the  grand  champion 
truckload  of  hogs  and  the  champion 
crossbred  barrow  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing the  carcass  champion.  By  the  last 
day  of  the  show  she  was  besieged  by 
questioners  wanting  to  know  "the 
formula." 


"The  gilt  that  walks  wide  and  has  a 
lot  of  meat  on  her  has  a  home  on  our 
place,"  she  says.  "Everything  else 
goes  to  the  cooler.  We  breed  to  the 
best  boars  we  can  get  (they  recently 
paid  $1,000  for  a  boar)  and  spend  most 
of  our  time  working  with  the  hogs  . . . 
Bob  is  pretty  particular  about  the  ra- 
tion, mixing  all  feed  himself." 

Connie's  champion  load  of  six  bar- 
rows and  four  gilts  was  out  of  a  Duroc 
boar  on  Poland-Hampshire  sows  and 
weighed  an  average  of  223  pounds. 
The  reserve  champion  trucklot,  also 
crossbreds,  belonged  to  Roy  B. 
Keppy,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Keppy  was 
last  year's  trucklot  champion. 

In  the  finals  of  the  live  hog  divi- 
sion, the  stress  being  placed  on 
lighter,  leaner  animals  was  clear 
when  both  the  grand  and  reserve 
champions  were  selected  from  the 
lightweight  class. 

Grand  Championship  honors  went 
to  a  205-pound  Duroc  entered  by 
Henry  Hamer,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  a 
Duroc  breeder  for  20  years  and  en- 
trant at  the  National  Barrow  Show 
for  the  past  10  years.  It  was  the  first 
time  for  a  Duroc  to  win  the  cham- 
pionship since  1949. 

The  reserve  grand  champion  was 
a  210-pound  Hampshire  shown  by 
Jim  Maahs,  Lincoln,  Neb.  In  the  wel- 
terweight class,  the  champion  was 
a  225-pound  Hampshire  shown  by 
Rudy  Drivers,  Boys  Town,  Neb.,  and 
reserve  champion  was  a  220-pound 
Spot  shown  by  Willard  Merryman, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa.  In  the  medium- 
weight  division,  William  Urban  & 
Sons,  Prophetstown,  111.,  had  the 
champion,  a  Duroc  weighing  235 
pounds.  (Urban  also  had  the  second 
place  carcass  winner,  a  Duroc  with 
a  length  of  29.1  inches,  1.33  inches  of 
backfat,  and  5.07  square  inches  of 
loin  eye.)  The  reserve  champion 
welterweight  was  a  225-pound  Ches- 
( Continued  on  Page  Thirty) 


Mrs.  Robert  L.  Greene,  Ainsworth,  la.,  poses 
with  eight  of  her  10  grand  champion  hogs 
at  the  National  Barrow  Show.  The  Greenes 
feed  1500  head  of  crossbred  hogs  a  year. 


LARRY  AMENDA 
Belmont,  Wis. 

160  head  of 
beef  and 
dairy  cattle 


20%  faster  spreading 


"My  Case  V-belt  spreader 
will  spread  three  loads  of 
manure  while  competitive 
models  I've  used  will 
spread  only  two.  I  cover 
about  60  acres  a  winter 
with  manure,  hauling  an 
average  of  three  loads  a 
day.  The  savings  in  spread- 
ing time  have  helped  pay 
for  the  spreader.  Besides 
being  fast,  this  spreader 
can  handle  tough,  packed 
manure  from  beef  sheds 
without  trouble." 


1 
I 
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with  CASE  • 
V-Belt  SPREADERS 


. .  the  most  > 
authentic 
booklet  on 
automatic 
livestock 
watering  ever 
offered!  . 


j 


"AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATERING 
...THE  LIFESTREAM  OF  PRODUCTION" 

by  J.  W.  (Jack)  Sampler 
Editor,  National  Livestock  Producer 

Valuable  reading  for  every  livestock  man.  every 
dairyman,  every  poultry  raiser  ...  by  one  of 
America's  most  noted  farm  editors.  24  fact-filled 
pages,  complete  with  photos  and  water  tables. 
Water  is  your  cheapest  feed  .  .  .  this  book  tells 
you  how  to  use  it  for  more  profit!  No  obligation. 
It's  yours  for  the  asking.    Just  mail  the  coupon. 


RITCHIE  MFG.  CO.         424  WALNUT  ST. 

CONRAD,  IOWA 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  the  "Auto- 
matic Watering"  booklet  by  Jack  Sampier. 


Name 


Address- 


RFD- 


Town.. 


State...- 


I 

|   Since  1921  •  America's  Most  Complete  line  of  Wolerers  j 
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Why  "Good-Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  —  try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  — They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 
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On  the  Fence  About  Hogs? 


(Continued  from  Page  Sixteen) 


county,  Illinois,  says.  That's  what  he 
and  the  owner  of  the  farm  he  operates 
on  a  50-50  lease  did.  Time  to  go,  he 
says,  is  a  rainy  week. 

"We  saw  a  lot  of  costly  mistakes," 
Peugh  told  me.  "When  we  had  made 
the  rounds  we  built  a  plant  that  elimi- 
nated them.  Nobody  had  completely 
solved  the  manure  disposal  problem. 
One  fellow  had  drained  liquid  ma- 
nure into  a  big  holding  tank  22  feet 
long,  6  feet  deep  and  8  feet  wide.  His 
distributor  tank  was  full  and  the 
fields  so  wet  he  couldn't  haul  it  out. 
The  stuff  had  backed  up  on  his  floors 
to  a  depth  of  2  to  3  inches,  and  there 
was  no  dry  place  for  the  pigs  to  lie. 

"Another  hog  man  had  tried  to  get 
rid  of  liquids  by  running  them  into 
his  field  drainage  system,  and  the  tile 
line  was  plugged  up.  Two  fellows  had 
pulled  hogs  off  their  floors  and  taken 
them  back  to  the  fields.  We  saw  septic 
tanks  that  failed,  and  decided  you 
couldn't  construct  one  big  enough.  We 
didn't  want  a  stinky  open  lagoon  such 
as  some  are  using.  So  we  planned  a 
different  kind  of  manure  disposal 
system  that  has  worked  fine  to  date. 

"We  put  our  floors  at  the  top  of  a 
long  slope.  The  slab  is  96  feet  long 
and  62  feet  wide.  There  are  6  pens 
that  are  16  by  62  feet.  Each  pen  has 
a  little  more  than  15  inches  of  slope, 
which  is  enough  for  good  drainage. 
We  let  the  liquid  drain  into  corn  and 
run  down  the  hillside.  That  beats  any 
manure  disposal  method  we  saw  on 
our  visits." 

Franklin  Corya,  first  man  in  this 
county  to  raise  hogs  on  slatted  floors, 
doesn't  let  liquid  manure  get  him 
into  trouble.  He  bought  a  farm  in  De- 
catur county,  Indiana,  that  had  a  big 
old-style  barn  on  it.  He  has  turned 
the  building  into  a  plant  for  raising 
swine  in  confinement. 

Hogs  can  be  crowded  into  less  space 
when  they're  on  slats,  which  keep 
them  dry  and  clean.  The  barn  has 
room  for  250  market  size  hogs.  All 
will  be  under  the  barn  roof.  The  only 
moisture  that  has  to  be  hauled  out  is 
urine. 

Corya  has  provided  plenty  of  stor- 
age space  for  that.  He  constructed 
pits  under  each  pen  as  large  as  the 
pen  floor,  and  deep  enough  to  hold  a 
3-month  collection  of  manure  and 
urine.  The  mixture  is  a  mushy-like 


"Are  you  SURE  you  don't  have  to  go 
home?" 


semi-liquid  mass.  His  manure  tank 
has  a  pump  made  to  handle  such  a 
mixture  and  he  can  choose  his  time 
for  cleaning  the  pits. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
is  experimenting  with  slatted  floors 
to  lick  problems  of  confinement  rear- 
ing. The  work  there  seems  to  favor 
concrete  "slats"  instead  of  wood. 
Many  hog  men  are  watching  the  work 
at  Urbana,  hoping  the  University  can 
come  up  with  a  confinement  rearing 
system  that  lacks  the  faults  that  have 
been  built  into  some  of  this  country's 
most  expensive  plants. 

Corya  farrows  some  of  his  pigs  on 
slatted  floors.  A  pig  that  spends  all 
his  life  on  such  a  floor  has  no  worms. 
The  swine  roundworm,  which  forces 
its  way  through  the  pig's  lungs,  vastly 
complicates  virus  pig  pneumonia 
which  soon  may  be  this  country's 
most  costly  swine  disease. 

So  each  of  several  hog  systems  has 
its  own  special  values.  If  you  are  get- 
ting into  the  hog  business,  or  if  you 
plan  a  change,  you  will  want  to  study 
all  of  them  carefully  before  you  spend 
your  money.  Raising  pigs  in  the  field 
takes  a  smaller  investment,  but  it  re- 
quires yearly  change  to  clean  ground 
to  keep  hogs  healthy.  Any  of  the  con- 
finement systems  takes  a  bigger  ini- 
tial investment,  but  one  that  is  prop- 
erly designed  may  be  worth  the  extra 
cost.  Before  you  decide  on  the  type 
of  plant  you  want  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  do  as  Peugh  and  his  landlord 
did — go  visiting  with  your  eyes  open. 


Beef  Research  Pays  Off 

(Continued  from  Page  Fourteen) 


cian,  operating  from  the  nearby  town 
of  Challis,  Idaho,  can  make  the  35- 
mile  round  trip  for  twice-daily  in- 
semination on  each  ranch. 

Laverty  and  49  other  ranchers  are 
in  the  BCI's  basic  research  plan,  in 
which  extensive  data  are  gathered  all 
the  way  through.  Now,  BCI  research 
and  sire  facilities  have  reached  a 
point  where  semen  can  be  provided 
for  a  much  larger  number  of  live 
stock  producers  on  a  herd  improve- 
ment research  plan.  This  offers  the 
advantage  of  much  wider  geographic 
and  climatic  conditions.  For  feed- 
gain  testing,  Armour  will  take  an  op- 
tion to  buy  the  calves  resulting  from 
the  artificial  service,  but  the  pro- 
ducer is  at  liberty  to  sell  them  else- 
where if  bid  a  higher  price. 

With  the  aid  of  agricultural  college 
and  USDA  specialists,  Armour  sci- 
entists have  drafted  a  set  of  stand- 
ards that  few  bulls,  through  progeny 
tests,  can  attain.  This  means  that 
many  bulls,  even  though  backed  by 
performance  and  progeny  tests  before 
coming  into  the  BCI  program,  will  be 
replaced  with  still  better  sires.  To 
expedite  this,  a  complex,  electroni- 


cally-operated data  analyzing  system 
has  been  designed  to  handle  the  data 
through  a  computer  giving  each  sire 
tested  an  overall  rank  number.  The 
findings  of  BCI  research,  although  in 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  are 
being  released  to  the  beef  industry  to 
the  greatest  degree  consistent  with 
sound  operation. 


New 


3* 

Farm  Helps 


For  additional  information  about  any  products  shown  here,  write  to 
the  manufacturer  at  the  address  listed  below. 


New  Scout  Top  is  of  white 
vinyl-faced  cotton  twill  with 
polished  vinyl  windows.  Top  is 
supported  by  removable  steel 
tubing  sections  that  can  be 
stored  behind  front  seat.  A 
Sport-Top  to  cover  both  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  and  a  de- 
tachable all-steel  top  are  also 
offered.  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  180  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 


Dustless  Hammermill  has  un- 

derslung  power  auger,  grinds 
up  to  450  bushels  of  dry  or  high- 
moisture  corn  per  hour.  Eleva- 
tor swivels  200  degrees  while 
hammermill  is  running.  Lateral 
discharge  auger  his  360  degree 
swivel  head.  Helix  Corp., 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Pow-R-Stump  Cutters  come 
in  three  models  for  removing 
various  size  tree  stumps.  Model 
P-15  shown  here  operates  off 
tractor  P-T-O.  Larger  models 
have  own  power  plants.  Ver- 
meer  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  188,  Pella, 
Iowa. 


Farrowing  Stall  that  folds 
down  to  3V2  inches  is  designed 
for  easy  handling  and  storing. 
Has  V2-inch  steel  rod  side 
panels,  adjustable  end  panels, 
electro-galvanized  finish.  Clay 
Equipment  Corp.,  500  River 
Drive,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


"Good  heavens,  you've  got  enough  dirt  in 
there  to  plant  corn!  !" 


Bazooka  Circular  Bunk  Auger 
System  comes  in  4,  6,  8,  and  10-inch 
tube  sizes,  with  50-foot  auger.  Cir- 
cular bunks  can  be  made  various 
sizes.  Auger  runs  on  overhead  track. 
Cattle  can  feed  from  either  side  of 
bunk.  Manufacturer  says  4-and-8- 
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inch  models  will  handle  ground  feed, 
pellets,  supplements  and  high  mois- 
ture grain,  8-inch  size  will  also  han- 
dle wafers  and  silage.  Wyatt  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Inc.,  500  N.  Fifth  St., 
Salina,  Kan.,  offers  descriptive  lit- 
erature and  specifications. 
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OWNERS  REPORT 


350  acres,  85 
head  of 

registered  cattle 


low  maintenance  cost 
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"This  Case  V-belt  spreader 
was  built  for  years  of  hard 
abuse  of  mechanical  load- 
ing and  spreading.  This  I 
found  out  for  myself  after 
two  years  with  a  115  V-belt 
spreader.  I  not  only  have 
cut  my  extra  trips  to  the 
field,  but  also  expenses  in 
costly  replacement  of 
broken  parts  such  as  gears, 
drive  chains,  sprockets, 
beater  heads.  This  machine 
has  not  cost  me  a  cent  to 
this  day." 


with  CASE . 
V-Belt  SPREADERS 


Pardon  Us! 

Do  You  Need  A 
Livestock  Feeder 
LOAN? 


Current  interest 
rate — 5  Vl  % 

Dependable 
credit  for  live- 
stock farmers 
in  Corn  Belt 
area  for  over 
35  years. 


ill 


Producers  Live  Stock 
Credit  Corp. 

155  No.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  111. 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CALVES 

10   Head  $   975.00       20   Head   $1,875.00 

15   Head   1,425.00       25   Head   2,330.00 

Your  choice.  Heifers,  Bulls  or  Steers,  four  to  six 
months  old.  These  Purebred  Calves  are  vaccinated, 
accredited  and  delivered  free.  10%  Advance,  with 
Order    and    full    directions    to    your    farm  appreciated. 

Full  30  day  written  guarantee 
SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 
Belle   Vernon,   Pa.  Phone   WA  9-8881 

Member  A.P.H.A. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Canter. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Jobnioo — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M   T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  B.  Taylor 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


HOW  ALUMINUM  ROOFING  and  sid- 
ing for  farm  buildings  aids  growth  and 
production  of  live  stock  is  told  in  a  36- 
page  booklet  titled  "Proof  of  Perform- 
ance." Contains  results  of  13  tests  con- 
ducted in  areas  ranging  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  area  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Write  for  the  booklet  to  PRD  57, 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  Richmond  18,  Va. 

4-H  CLUBBERS  Judge  Crops"  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  which  gives  tips  on 
judging  corn  and  vegetables.  Ask  for 
Extension  Publication  1280  from  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

IDAHO  FORAGE  CROP  Handbook" 
was  developed  primarily  for  all  agri- 
cultural workers  in  the  state,  but  the 
recommendations  it  contains  are  of  a 
general  nature.  Ask  for  Bulletin  363 
from  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

HOG  CHOLERA— A  New  Look  at  an 
Old  Enemy,"  ARS  22-73,  is  a  10-page 
pamphlet  available  from  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.C. 

CATTLE  GRUB  CYCLE  CHART,  illus- 
trating and  explaining  the  various  steps 
in  the  life  cycle  and  development  of  this 
costly  parasite,  is  available  free  from 
William  B.  Raufer,  Moorman  Mfg.  Co., 
Quincy,  111. 

FOR  YOUNG  DAIRYMEN,  the  book- 
let  "Grow  With  Your  Dairy  Calf  into 
Herd  Management,"  offers  helpful  in- 
formation to  the  4-H'er.  Ask  for  Exten- 
sion Publication  1285  from  the  Extension 
Service,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Also  available  is  folder 
1286,  titled  "Sharing  Your  $$$  With 
Weeds?" 

FAMILY  FOOD  STOCKPILE  for  Sur- 
vival" is  the  title  of  Home  and  Garden 
Bulletin  No.  77,  giving  pointers  on  how 
much  and  what  kinds  of  food  to  have  on 
hand  in  the  event  of  war  or  natural 
disaster.  Single  copies  are  available  free 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  USDA, 


Washington  25,  D.C.  Multiple  copies 
may  be  purchased  at  100  each  from  the 
Sup't.  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  A  dis- 
count of  25%  is  allowed  to  purchasers  of 
100  or  more  copies. 

A  BEEF  CATTLE  book,  titled  "Good 
Feed,  Sound  Management,  Plus  Pre- 
ventive Medication, V  is  available  free 
from  E.  J.  Neill,  Merck  Chemical  Di- 
vision, Merck  &  Co.,  Rahway,  N.J. 

LIVE  STOCK  GROWERS  and  feeders, 
marketing  and  transportation  agencies, 
and  associations  representing  the  live 
stock  and  meat  industry  can  benefit  from 
the  "Give  Meat  for  Christmas"  campaign 
by  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board.  For  your  "Promotion  Handbook," 
write  to  Max  O.  Cullen,  National  Live 
Stock  and  Meat  Board,  407  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 

4-H  CLUB  MEMBERS  with  a  love  for 
horses  will  find  lots  of  information  on 
the  purpose  of  the  4-H  horse  program  in 
a  booklet  titled  "Members  Guide,  4-H 
Light  Horse  Project,"  available  from  the 
Extension  Service,  South  Dakota  State 
College,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

FOUR  LIVE  STOCK  booklets  available 
from  Albers  Milling  Co.,  1016  Cen- 
tral St.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo.,  are  these: 
"Selecting,  Fitting  and  Showing  Beef;" 
"Raising  Better  Livestock;"  "Selecting, 
Fitting  and  Showing  Sheep,"  and  "Feed- 
ing Horses." 

WHAT  LIVE  STOCK  has  been  in  de- 
mand in  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  time 
of  year  and  the  grade  or  weight  group  in 
which  it  was  wanted  is  described  in 
"Virginia  Livestock  Marketing  Guide," 
Bulletin  524,  available  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va.  Also 
available  is  bulletin  192,  "Hog  Produc- 
tion in  Virginia." 

FACTS  ABOUT  FOOD  are  contained  in 
"The  Food  We  Eat,"  MP  No.  870, 
available  free  from  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


National  Barrow  Show 

( Continued  fromPage  Twenty-Eight ) 


ter  White  entered  by  Harvey  Rich- 
ardson, Elmore  City,  Okla. 

From  these  winners  we  can  draw  a 
picture  of  today's  ideal  market  hog. 
He  should  weigh  about  220  pounds, 
have  a  30-inch  dressed  carcass,  1.25 
inches  of  backfat,  and  4.50  inches  of 
loin  eye.  According  to  Iowa  State 
University,  such  a  hog  yields  11%% 
of  his  carcass  weight  in  loin,  15%  in 
ham,  and  10V2%  is  backfat  and  fat 
trim.  By  1980,  ISU  estimates,  the 
ideal  hog  will  have  a  31-inch  carcass, 
1.1  inch  of  backfat,  and  a  six-square- 
inch  loin  eye.  This  hog  would  yield 
13%  of  his  weight  in  loin,  16%  in 
ham,  and  only  8%  would  be  backfat 
and  trim. 

How  do  your  hogs  compare  with 
this  Ideal  Market  Hog  of  1961?  And 
what  kind  of  hog  will  you  be  pro- 


These  are  cuts  from  the  carcass  contest 
winner,  a  225  pound  crossbred  entered  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Greene.  Average  back 
fat  was  1.33  inches,  loin  eye  6.15  sq.  inches. 

ducing  in  1980?  If  more  hog  men 
would  follow  the  Greenes'  example 
of  producing  prize-winning  market 
hogs  only  five  years  after  starting 
in  the  business,  there  would  soon  be 
far  fewer  complaints  about  "too  much 
fat"  and  the  industry  could  rest  as- 
sured about  pork  consumption  in 
1980. — Glen  Bays,  Managing  Editor. 


Top  10  Carcass  Contest  Winners 


Breed  &  Owner 

Adj.  wt. 

Yield 

Length 

Backfat 

Loin- 

Live 

eye 

value 

Cross;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

Greene,  Ainsworth,  Iowa 

225.5 

73.61 

31.0 

1.33 

6.15 

$20.21 

Duroc;  Wm.  Urban  &  Sons, 

Prophetstown,  111. 

211.7 

73.21 

29.1 

1.33 

5.07 

19.94 

Berk;  Ralph  Bartlett,  Jr., 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

196.3 

72.33 

29.3 

1.20 

4.87 

19.84 

Cross;  Morgan  &  Groves, 

Eagle  Grove,  Iowa 

219.9 

73.66 

29.8 

1.50 

4.35 

19.79 

Poland;  Roger  Gahm, 

Pearl  City,  111. 

210.9 

72.07 

30.2 

1.27 

4.82 

19.70 

Hamp;  Sears  W.  Koch, 

Anadarko,  Okla. 

237.6 

72.81 

29.9 

1.47 

4.69 

19.69 

Hamp;  Ralph  Wilson, 

Burlington,  Wis. 

214.8 

72.16 

30.2 

1.10 

4.95 

19.53 

Poland;  Gary,  Sandra  & 

4.85 

Wayne  Bates,  Carlinville,  111. 

210.6 

72.17 

29.3 

1.37 

19.38 

Hamp;  Lowell  Mather, 

19.34 

Madelia,  Minn. 

208.1 

72.56 

31.6 

1.23 

4.49 

Berk;  Don  Klussendorf, 

North  Prairie,  Wis. 

217.3 

71.79 

30.9 

1.13 

4.19 

19.33 

10-Year  Guarantee  •  3000  lbs. 

LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

LOWEST  COST 
APPROVED  SCALE 

$198 

COMPLETE 

Handles  all  farm  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1  %  accuracy 

Easy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE-WEIGH 
scales  fit  any  existing  stock  handling  set- 
up. Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  aerm- permanent  models. 

New  hoppers  fit  scales 

for  accurately 
weighing  ingredients 
in  automatic 
feed  production 


Floor  model  with  un- 
loading auger.  Grav- 
ity flow  model,  also - 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2U0  W.  L«wx*,  Dap*.  12- n,  Cfcicoao  25,  III. 


Address 
Town  


Send  for  FREE  plans, 
Idea  Book,  Parts  List 


OLD  OR  COLD 
TRACTORS 

START  FAST! 


PAT.  NO.  2,998,729 
OTHER  PATENTS  PENDING 


A  &  W  Starter 
Booster  doubles 
cranking  leverage  .  .  .  stubborn 
engine  turns  over  easily  and  starts. 
Costs  less  than  a  new  battery  .  .  .  mod- 
els to  fit  most  tractors.  Thousands  now 
in  use  .  .  .  sold  by  troctor  dealers  every- 
where, or  write: 


TRACTOR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Box  C  Colfax,  III. 


3 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Slock  Producer. 

MyKt  ROLL-ON 

REVOLVING  AUTOMATIC  OILER 

EXPANDED  METAL  RUBBING  CABLE 
Featuring  Giant  Steel  Tube 
3  WAY  POSITION 
^SVerticle.  Horizontal  or  Angle 

Nothing  as  Effective 
EVER  BEFORE 
"b*5  to  55  Gal.  Capacity 

With  movable  stand,  or  attach  to  a  post,  tree 
or  building!   New  Special  FACE   FLY  Attach- 
ment!   Single    unit    handles    up    to    200  head! 

Hogs    use    it!    Cheaper    than    spraying!  Many 

models   to   choose   from!    Write   for  literature 

and   Special   LOW  PRICE! 

NU-WAY,  Dept.  G,  P.O.  Box  552, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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NORTH 
SOUTH 


Report 


EAST 


WEST 


New  Producers  Market  at  Greeley,  Colorado 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis.  Cattle  on  feed  around 
.  10%  higher  than  last  year.  Fed  cattle 
prices  strong.  Sow  farrowings  up  2% 
for  September  through  November. 
Market  on  hogs  quite  stable.  Moder- 
ate receipts  of  lambs  at  stronger 
prices.  Feeder  cattle  demand  rather 
slow,  prices  strong.  Prices  at  auc- 
tions higher  in  most  cases  than  prices 
prospective  purchasers  bid  dealers. 
Good  demand  for  feeder  pigs  at 
strong  prices.  Demand  only  fair  for 
western  feeder  lambs  but  rather  good 
for  native  feeders.  Corn  yield  cut  by 
dry  weather.  Possibility  of  more  than 
average  high  moisture,  poor  quality 
corn.  Hay  supply  estimated  6%  less 
than  last  year. 

Evansville:  Number  of  cattle  on 
feed  down  some  5  to  6%  from  1960 
with  the  total  number  of  cattle  about 
the  same.  Indications  are  that  most 
farmers  are  intending  to  hold  until 
pasture  is  gone — in  such  case  would 
put  the  peak  in  market  receipts  in 
late  October  and  November.  Expect 
increasing  hog  receipts  to  peak  in  late 
November  and  December.  Very  light 
movement  of  sheep  as  numbers  are 
down  15  to  20%  in  this  area  over  last 
<  year. 

Movement  of  native  stock  cattle  is 
down  but  expect  some  improvement 
in  November  and  December.  No  west- 
ern range  cattle  moving  in  this  area 
due  to  price  resistance.  No  movement 
in  sheep.  Expect  demand  for  feeder 
pigs  to  increase  considerably  in  No- 
vember as  farmers  will  be  needing 
feeders  to  clean  up  corn  fields.  Corn 
looks  very  good  with  yields  expected 
to  be  well  over  last  year's.  Soybeans 
have  prospect  of  being  a  bumper 
crop. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Louisville.  Heavy  receipts  of  grass 
cattle  about  due  to  taper  off.  Number 
of  cattle  on  feed  about  like  a  year  ago. 
Hog  numbers  remain  short;  only 
moderate  increase  in  marketings  ex- 
pected soon.  Good  demand  for  light- 
weight feeder  steer  calves  with  good 
•  quality  at  prices  mostly  from  $25  to 
$28  per  cwt.  Medium  quality  400  to 
500  pound  steers  $23  to  $25  cwt.  Some 
weakness  noticed  on  heavy  yearling 
steers  and  heifers  of  all  kinds.  Good 
demand  for  feeder  pigs  at  strong 
prices.  Some  demand  for  native 
,  feeder  lambs  at  12  to  13  cents.  No 
demand  for  western  feeder  lambs. 
.  Good  corn  crop  awaits  harvest. 
Abundance  of  good  hay. 

Cincinnati:  Majority  of  cattle 
reaching  Cincinnati  market  now  are 
grain-on-grass  and  grass  cattle.  Mar- 
■  keting  of  spring  pigs  has  been  order- 
ly movement  of  topped  out  hogs 
,  which  has  helped  hold  the  market 
stable.  Lamb  marketings  are  below  a 
year  ago  because  of  both  decreased 
numbers  and  earlier  marketings.  Cat- 
tle feeders  are  still  reluctant  to  buy 
at  the  current  prices.  Yearling  steer 
cattle  are  moving  at  $21  to  $23  while 
steer  calves  are  selling  locally  at  $24 
to  $27.  Heifer  calves  are  selling 
around  $22  to  $24.  Feeder  pig  demand 
just  fair.  Lamb  feeders  are  buying 
'  native  lambs  and  passing  the  west- 
erns. Most  of  the  area  has  prospects 
for  one  of  the  best  corn  crops  in  re- 
cent years.  Soybean  crop  also  looks 
|  good. 

Nashville:  Only  grass  fed  and 
grain-on-grass  cattle  going  to  mar- 
ket. About  15%  fewer  hogs  than  a 
'  year  ago.  Nearly  25%  short  on  sheep 
I,  compared  with  1960.  Has  been  good 
demand  for  feeder  calves  and  year- 
lings during  late  summer  and  early 


fall.  Choice  calves  in  short  supply 
bringing  $24  to  $27.  Heifers  mostly 
$22  and  down.  Yearlings,  Choice, 
from  $23.50  to  $25.  Heifers  in  short 
supply,  $21  and  down.  Medium  and 
Good  calves  and  yearlings  from  $19 
to  $23.  Same  quality  heifers  $20  and 
down.  Very  few  2-year-olds  coming 
to  market.  No  demand  for  breeding 
ewes.  Small  demand  for  feeder  lambs 
— in  short  supply.  Lots  of  late  corn 
going  to  silage,  otherwise  yield  looks 
very  promising. 

CENTRAL   CORN  BELT 

Nat'l  Stock  Yards,  III.:  Cattle 
numbers  on  feed  to  be  marketed 
soon  appear  to  be  the  same  or  slightly 
less  than  recently.  Many  droves  have 
been  put  into  drylot  with  plans  to 
market  in  30  days.  A  few  heavy  cattle 
but  mostly  light  steers.  No  immediate 
prospect  for  any  increase  in  number 
of  hogs  visible.  Farmers  are  continu- 
ing to  top  out  feedlots  in  anticipation 
of  a  downturn  in  prices.  No  indica- 
tion of  a  great  change  in  farrowing 
intentions  this  fall.  Current  crop  con- 
sists of  small  bunches  of  home-raised 
lambs.  Quality  is  running  better  than 
usual  due  to  cooler  season  and  better 
pastures. 

Feeder  cattle  buyers  continue  to 
show  resistance  to  current  asking 
prices  but  are  beginning  to  make  some 
purchases.  Feeder  calf  sales  report 
prices  $2  to  $4  above  this  time  a  year 
ago,  especially  on  lightweight  steer 
calves.  Still  a  lot  of  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  feeders  and  there  has  not 
been  as  much  in-shipment  of  calves 
and  yearlings  as  a  year  ago  this  time. 
Good  light  yearlings  600  to  700 
pounds,  $23  to  $24.50  with  some  sales 
reported  higher.  Heavier  cattle  $22.50 
to  $23.50.  Many  feeders  looking  at 
plain  cattle  program  in  view  of  their 
more  favorable  returns  during  past 
season.  There  seems  to  be  a  real  good 
demand  for  cattle  with  weight  to  put 
on  short  feed  program.  Lamb  prices 
have  attracted  quite  a  few  lookers 
and  there  has  been  a  considerable 
movement  of  feeder  lambs  in  our 
area  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Prices 
generally  $14  to  $16.  Prospects  of 
good  corn  crop  in  this  area.  Current 
price  $1.10  to  $1.20.  Big  soybean  crop 
in  prospect.  Reports  indicate  a  large 
number  of  farmers  are  storing  beans 
this  year.  Hay  plentiful. 

Chicago:  Cattle  on  feed  up  2% 
from  a  year  ago.  Hogs  5  to  10% 
higher.  Sheep  about  the  same  as 
1960.  Feeder  cattle  demand  generally 
good.  However,  many  in  Chicago 
territory  resisting  prices.  Feeders 
$1.50  to  $2  higher  than  last  year- 
light  calves  even  higher.  Fair  de- 
mand for  feeder  lambs.  Corn  yield 
will  be  largest  per  acre  on  record. 


"Well,  don't  just  stand  there— go  get  some 
butter  and  salt!" 


FEATURING  THREE  AUC- 
tions  plus  six  days  of  private 
treaty  sales  each  week,  the  Gree- 
ley Producers  Livestock  Market- 
ing Assn.,  Greeley,  Colo.,  opened 
for  business  in  mid-September,  an- 
nounces Joe  I.  Jacob,  general  man- 
ager, Producers  Livestock  Market- 
ing Assn. 

The  modern  stockyards,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  will  accom- 
modate 5,000  cattle  and  5,000 
sheep  for  processing  and  sale  at 
any  one  time.  The  sales  arena 
seats  650  people  in  addition  to 
ringside  opera-type  seats  for  188 
buyers. 

The  entire  sales  ring  is  one  large 
scale  with  a  carload  capacity.  An 
electronic  device  flashes  both  total 
and  average  weights  of  all  animals 
on  the  scale.  A  pneumatic  tube 
system  connects  the  sales  ring  with 
the  office  as  well  as  three  truck 
docks. 

Operating  as  a  six-day-a-week 
market,  the  Greeley  Public  Stock- 
yards also  features  three  auctions: 
Tuesdays  with  emphasis  on  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle;  Wednesdays 
with  emphasis  on  slaughter  cattle, 
and  Thursdays  with  emphasis  on 
stocker  cattle  and  feeder  sheep,  an- 


WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Indications  are  that  there 
are  fewer  cattle  on  feed  than  a  year 
ago,  but  markets  have  been  plenti- 
fully supplied.  Hog  receipts  now  ex- 
panding seasonally;  prices  held  up 
better  and  longer  than  anticipated. 
As  for  replacement  live  stock,  many 
farmers  believe  that  prices  are  too 
high.  Demand,  however,  is  broad 
enough  to  sustain  prices.  Indications 
are  that  demand  and  price  will  hold 
up  well  all  fall.  Fairly  good  demand 
for  feeder  lambs  is  tapering  off.  Sup- 
ply of  and  demand  for  breeding  ewes 
continues  very  light.  Plenty  of  feed 
of  all  kinds.  The  price  of  replace- 
ment stock,  not  the  availability  of 
either  feed  or  credit,  is  the  considera- 
tion involved  in  any  feeding  program. 

Sioux  City:  Although  demand  for 
replacement  cattle  has  been  strong, 
we  believe  many  feeders  are  still 
waiting  in  hopes  of  getting  stock  cat- 
tle bought  at  a  little  better  price. 
Good  and  Choice  550  to  750  pound 
stock  steers  are  selling  from  $23  to 
$26.50.  Good  and  Choice  feeder  steers 
over  800  pounds  sell  from  $22  to  $24. 
Load  lots  Choice  and  Fancy  550  to  600 
pound  steers  $27  to  $28.  Good  and 
Choice  stocker  and  feeder  heifers  $22 
to  $24.50.  Good  and  Choice  stock 
steer  calves  mostly  $25  to  $29  with 
some  sales  higher.  Few  around  the 
$34  mark.   Choice  and  Fancy  heifer 
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The  new  Greeley  Market  is  one  of  several 
in  the  West  operated  by  Producers  Live- 
stock Marketing  Assn.  Above,  left  to  right, 
are  Harry  Bolinger,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation; Joe  I.  Jacob,  general  manager,  and 
Bob  Grieser,  manager  of  the  new  Greeley 
Producers. 

nounces  R.  W.  (Bob)  Grieser, 
manager. 

Located  one  mile  from  Greeley, 
Colo.,  on  U.S.  #85,  and  U.S.  #34, 
the  Greeley  Producers  Market  is 
also  served  by  two  railroads — 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  Branch  of  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  with  spurs  lead- 
ing to  loading  and  unloading  docks. 
Outside  of  Denver,  the  Greeley 
Public  Stockyards  is  the  only  fed- 
erally approved  stockyards  in  Col- 
orado. Both  federal  vets  and  brand 
inspectors  have  offices  in  the 
building  and  are  on  the  premises 
at  all  times. 


calves  $24  to  $27.50.  Good  chance  for 
a  high  corn  yield  in  this  area.  Seems 
to  be  an  adequate  amount  of  hay  on 
hand.  Prices  from  $12  to  $18  per  ton 
on  alfalfa  depending  on  quality  and 
condition. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Okla.  City:  Cattle  prices  good 
and  steady  demand  for  all  classes. 
Few  lambs  being  brought  in  from 
West  and  Southwest.  Good  demand 
from  Corn  Belt  feeders.  Most  good 
feeder  cattle  gone.  Good  local  de- 
mand from  pasture  feeders.  Some 
light  cattle  being  assembled  for  wheat 
pasture.  Active  demand  for  cattle  to 
West  Coast.  Live  stock  in  good  con- 
dition, no  thin  cattle.  Corn  and  maize 
excellent.  All  feed  crops  good. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Demand  continues  good 
for  stockers  and  feeders  with  the  bulk 
of  cattle  coming  from  out  of  state. 
Good  and  Choice  fat  steers  selling 
for  $23  to  $24.50  per  cwt.  Same  qual- 
ity finished  heifers  $22  to  $23.75.  Good 
and  Choice  stocker  steer  calves  over 
400  pounds  at  $25.50  to  $27.50;  same 
class  stocker  heifer  calves  $23  to  $25. 
Prices  on  recent  contracts  are  about 
the  same  as  a  month  ago.  Surplus  of 
hay,  selling  at  about  $20  per  ton  de- 
livered for  alfalfa.  Adequate  supply 
of  concentrates. 
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What  Home  Economists  are  Saying . . . 


Make  a  Gift 


7392 — Wonder  of  the  World — a  favorite  quilt 
of  pioneer  days.  Just  two  patches,  two  fabrics 
for  the  quaint  zig-zag  design.  Charts,  patch 
patterns,  directions,  yardages.  25?. 


848 — Trim  gift  towels,  cloths,  aprons  with 
these  colorful  chicken  motifs— embroidery  plus 
rickrack.  Transfer  of  four  motifs  8  x  8V2  inches; 
directions.  2Sc. 

7096 — Aprons  to  keep,  to  give.  The  appliqued 
fruits  form  large  pockets.  Transfers  6x12  and 
7V2  x  14^/,  inches;  pattern  of  applique  patches, 
apron  directions.  35?- 

903 — A  gift  for  the  entire  family.  This  afghan 
is  a  reol  softy  crocheted  in  knitting  worsted. 
Make  shell  medallions;  join  later.  Directions 
for  3-color  scheme.  25f. 

PATTERN  7096  is  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

PATTERNS  7392,  848,  903  are  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS  each. 

Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlework  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5c  each  for  lst-class 
mailing. 


Use  Wood  Paneling 


Wood  paneling,  because  of  its  in- 
dividuality, durability,  and  ease  of 
maintenance,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular.  Pine,  cypress,  gum, 
oak,  willow,  birch,  poplar,  redwood 
and  Philippine  mahogany  are  all 
readily  available.  Plywood  paneling 
is  now  very  popular  and  comes  in  a 
large  variety  of  woods  in  different 
panel  sizes  and  thicknesses.  Tex- 
tured and  smooth,  plywoods  are 
available  in  pre-finished  or  unfin- 
ished paneling.  Pressed  wood  panel- 
ing, also  popular,  is  a  sandwich-type 
laminated  panel  made  with  resin- 
treated  wood  flakes  and  veneer  par- 
ticles. Some  of  this  type  of  paneling 
has  a  mosaic-textured  surface  and 
some  is  finished  with  a  thin  veneer 
of  hardwood. 

When  purchasing  paneling,  select 
doors  and  other  woodwork  to  match. 
Where  hardwood  paneling  is  used, 
you  should  use  hardwood  doors, 
moulding  and  trim.  Hardwoods  lend 
themselves  to  built-in  features. — 
Bertha  Bryson,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 


Life  of  Appliances 


For  wise,  long-range  financing  of 
household  appliances  a  knowledge 
of  their  life-span  is  important.  A  re- 
cent USDA  survey  showed  that  you 
can  expect  to  use  a  new  refrigerator, 
electric  or  gas  range  an  average  of 
16  years.  You  can  get  about  eight 
years'  use  out  of  a  second-hand  elec- 
tric refrigerator  or  range,  and  about 
nine  years  out  of  a  used  gas  refrig- 
erator. 

Families  keep  new  television  sets 
an  average  of  11  years;  used  sets  six 
years.  New  electric  sewing  machines 
are  kept  about  16  years.  City  fami- 
lies use  their  refrigerators,  gas 
ranges  and  television  sets  a  year  or 
two  longer  than  rural  families,  but 
their  electric  ranges  a  year  or  two 
less.  New  automatic  and  semi-auto- 
matic washers,  spin-dryers  and 
wringer  type  washing  machines 


should  give  about  nine  years'  serv- 
ice.— Verda  Dale,  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Prevent  Appliance  Burnouts 


To  prevent  lightning  from  burning 
out  an  electric  motor  or  appliance 
you  should  mount  a  secondary  light- 
ning arrestor  on  the  service  wires 
outside  the  house  or  at  the  yard 
pole.  The  arrestor  "short-circuits" 
the  lightning  to  the  ground  before  it 
gets  into  the  house.  It  will  not  pro- 
tect against  direct  strikes  of  light- 
ning, but  does  protect  against  surges 
of  high-voltage,  caused  by  nearby 
strikes,  or  strikes  on  the  high-line. 
To  find  out  more  about  lightning  ar- 
restors,  talk  with  your  electric  pow- 
er supplier.  —  South  Dakota  State 
College. 


'Nutrition-Wise*  Meals 


September  is  a  good  month  to 
check  and  see  that  you  are  providing 
your  family  with  the  nutrients  they 
need.  Here  are  the  four  basic  re- 
quirements: 

1.  We  need  at  least  two  servings  of 
meat  each  day.  This  is  very  important. 

2.  We  need  3  or  4  servings  a  day  of 
dairy  products:  milk,  cheese,  and  ice 
cream. 

3.  We  need  four  servings  from  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  group.  One  should 
be  a  citrus  fruit  for  its  vitamin  C  con- 
tent. 

4.  We  need  four  servings  from  the 
bread  and  cereal  group.  They  should 
be  whole  grain,  enriched  or  restored 
products. 

To  fill  the  nutrition  requirements 
for  September  days,  serve  a  rolled 
beef  rump  pot  roast,  set  off  with  light 
and  tender  potato  pancakes.  For  6  to 
8  servings  purchase  a  3-  to  4-pound 
roast.  Brown  it  on  all  sides  in  3 
tablespoons  of  lard  or  drippings.  Pour 
off  drippings.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Then  add  1  sliced  onion  and 
Va  cup  of  water.  Cover  tightly  and 
simmer  3  to  ZVz  hours  or  until  tender. 


Needle  Knacks 


7283 — Big  Tommy  Turtle  is  a  well-padded  ploy 
cushion,  sure  to  make  a  tot's  Christmas  happy. 
Pattern  pieces;  directions  for  1 S'/i  x  1 9'/2-'iKh- 
cushion.  25c. 


7212 — Prayer  quilt  for  children  is  easy  to  em- 
broider. Tiny  sleeping  figures  keep  boby  com- 
pany in  dreamland.  Transfers,  diagrams  for 
36  x  42-inch  quilt.  25?. 

7412 — Cover  your  bed  with  roses.  Choose 
natural  colors  or  shaded  tones.  Transfer  of  12 
rose  motifs  to  do  in  easy  cross-stitch;  quilting 
design.  35?. 

7217 — Piece  an  Endless  Chain  quilt  this  winter. 
Use  scraps,  remnants.  Finish  quilt  with  gay 
print  border.  Charts,  pattern  of  patches,  di- 
rections. 25?. 

PATTERN  7412  is  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

PATTERNS  7283,  7212,  7217  ore  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  each. 

Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  268, 
Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5? 
each  for  lst-class  moiling. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


JPOR  THANKSGIVING  WEEKEND  when  you  may  be  having  house 
guests,  a  perfect  harvest  dinner  treat  is  golden  brown  pork  chops  and 
apple  sauce  spiced  with  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  candies.  But  why  not 
brighten  the  family  table  with  it  before  Thanksgiving?  Here's  how: 


BAKED  PORK  CHOPS 
WITH  APPLESAUCE 

6  rib  or  loin  pork  chops, 
cut  1  inch  thick 

2  tablespoons  lard  or  drippings 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Vb  teaspoon  pepper 

1  can  (16  ounce)  apple  sauce 
Vt  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

2  tablespoons  cinnamon  candies 


Brown  chops  in  lard  or  drippings.  Pour  off  drippings.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Place  chops  in  a  greased  12  x  8-inch  baking  dish.  Mix  together 
apple  sauce,  nutmeg,  lemon  rind  and  cinnamon  candies.  Pour  over  pork 
chops.  Cover  tightly  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  30  minutes. 
Uncover  and  continue  baking  30  minutes  or  until  done.  Six  servings. 
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Federal  Sales  Tax  Next? 

i2y  Sylvia  porter 


TN  CAPITALISTIC  UNITED 
States,  a  massive  86%  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collects  e.ach  year  comes 
from  taxes  on  our  paychecks,  profits, 
estates  or  gifts.  By  far  and  away,  the 
major  sources  of  revenue  of  govern- 
ment in  Washington  are  those  of  us 
who  earn  or  have  the  most. 

In  contrast,  in  Communist  Soviet 
Russia,  an  overwhelming  85%  of  the 
billions  of  rubles  the  Kremlin  col- 
lects each  year  comes  from  Soviet 
citizens  across-the-board  as  they 
spend  money  to  feed,  clothe,  shelter 
themselves.  By  far  and  away,  the 
major  sources  of  government  rev- 
enue in  Moscow  are  sales,  excise, 
other  taxes. 

In  our  country, 
which  pays  hom- 
age to  individual 
incentives  to  work 
and  produce,  we 
concentrate  on 
taxing  employ- 
ment and  produc- 
tion to  such  an  ex-  ^ 
tent  that  an  insig- 
nificant 14%  of  the 
Federal  Govern- 
ment's take  comes  from  sales  taxes. 

In  such  strongly  socialistic  coun- 
tries as  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, though,  the  governments  get 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  their 
revenues  from  sales,  excise  taxes, 
customs  duties. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  alone 
in  the  world  in  relying  so  heavily 
on  income  and  profits  taxes,  refusing 
to  turn  to  sales  and  similar  taxes.  Our 
Federal  Government  is  alone  in  de- 
laying tax  relief  year  after  year,  re- 
fusing to  recognize  that  reform  of  op- 
pressive rates  has  been  a  key  to  the 
recent  spectacular  economic  growth 
of  other  nations.  Our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  alone  in  clinging  to  a  tax 
structure  which  has  demonstrated  it 
can  contribute  to  strangling  a  recov- 
ery— as  in  1959 — because  the  tax  rates 


on  incomes  and  profits  are  so  high 
that  a  business  upswing  quickly  and 
spectacularly  bites  into  the  incomes 
and  profits. 

Tax  reform  is  dead  for  1961.  This 
session  of  Congress  isn't  going  to  pass 
any  significant  legislation.  Yet,  there 
isn't  an  authority  in  the  land  who 
doesn't  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
our  tax  structure  could  undermine 
our  economic  growth. 

Here's  a  table  from  the  September 
bulletin  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  comparing 
sources  of  total  revenues  of  central 
governments,  which  should  be  an  eye- 
opener  to  every  thoughtful  citizen. 


Country 


Tax  Take       Tax  Take 
From  Income  From  Sales 
Capital     Other  Taxes 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


United  States 

86% 

14% 

New  Zealand 

64% 

36% 

Canada 

60% 

40% 

Australia 

59% 

41% 

South  Africa 

56% 

44% 

Netherlands 

54% 

46% 

United  Kingdom 

5470 

46% 

Sweden 

53% 

47% 

Japan 

51% 

49% 

Denmark 

41% 

59% 

Belgium 

39% 

61% 

Spain 

39% 

61% 

Mexico 

37% 

63% 

Brazil 

34% 

66% 

France 

31  % 

69% 

Switzerland 

31% 

69% 

Turkey 

29% 

11% 

Norway 

2%% 

12% 

Italy 

26% 

74% 

West  Germany 

22% 

78% 

Soviet  Union 

15% 

857o 

So  productive  is  our  tax  structure 
that  if  business  expands  as  antici- 
pated, it  well  may  create  enough  taxes 
to  balance  next  year's  peacetime 
budget.  But  if  more  taxes  are  deemed 
essential,  there'll  be  the  greatest  sup- 
port ever  for  a  general  sales  tax — and 
from  an  outstanding  number  of  high- 
level  labor  leaders  and  liberal  Demo- 
crats, too. 


Helpful  Household  Hints 

i^tj    Skirley  foyers 


If  your  homemade  fudge  or  divinity 
does  not  harden  completely  but  is 
firm  enough  to  handle,  try  shaping  it 
into  balls  and  rolling  in  coconut. 

If  you  have  old  pewter  you  would 
like  to  brighten,  let  it  soak  a  day  or 
two  in  a  quart  of  water  to  which  has 
been  added  a  lump  of  potash  the  size 
of  a  large  marble.  Remove  from  the 
water,  rub  with  a  cork  dipped  in  oil, 
and  polish  with  a  chamois  skin. 

You  can  give  quick  first  aid  to  a 
tear  or  rip  in  your  rubber  raincoat 
by  applying  adhesive  tape  over  the 
rip  on  the  wrong  side. 

Your  doughnuts  will  have  a  pro- 
fessional glaze  if  you'll  dip  them  in 
powdered  sugar  to  which  has  been 
added  cold  coffee  until  the  mixture 
is  quite  thin.  Dip  doughnuts  into  the 
glaze  while  they  are  still  warm  and 
set  them  aside  until  the  glaze  has 
hardened. 

A  small  ceramic  teapot  makes  a 
delightful  container  for  flowers. 

If  your  waffles  stick  when  the  waf- 
fle iron  is  at  the  right  temperature, 
probably  you're  not  using  enough  fat 
in  your  batter.  Add  an  extra  table- 
spoonful  or  two  of  shortening  to  the 
batter. 


Use  your  potato  masher  for  the 
task  of  creaming  butter  and  sugar  to- 
gether and  you  can  do  the  job  quicker 
and  better. 

If  you  use  a  cloth  curtain  to  cover 
open  pantry  shelves  and  find  that  it 
is  unhandy  for  getting  at  the  shelves, 
tack  a  colorful  oilcloth  on  a  window 
shade  roller.  This  makes  an  attrac- 
tive curtain  and  it  can  be  rolled  up 
when  you  are  using  the  shelves. 

When  laundering  woolens,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  borax  to  each  gallon 
of  lukewarm  rinse  water  and  your 
woolens  will  be  beautifully  soft. 

To  get  rid  of  stains  or  caked  starch 
on  the  bottom  of  an  iron,  try  heat- 
ing the  iron  slightly  and  gliding  it 
back  and  forth  over  a  piece  of  waxed 
paper.  Or,  make  sure  the  iron  is 
cool,  then  wipe  the  ironing  surface 
with  a  cloth  wrung  out  in  soapy 
water. 

A  film  of  oil  will  protect  garden 
tools  from  rust. 

If  you  have  a  wash-and-wear  cot- 
ton blouse  or  shirt  that  has  yellowed 
after  being  put  into  chlorine  bleach, 
it  may  help  to  soak  it  in  cold  vinegar 
water  before  it  is  washed  again. 


From  Fashinnland 


4952 — Whirl-skirted  style  to  sew  with  bib  front, 
collar  or  low  neck  and  vestee.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Jr.  Miss  Sizes  9  to  17.  Size  13  collar  version  53/8 
yards  35-inch.  35<. 

4636 — Eight-gore  classic,  tab  and  button  detail. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2.  Size 
16'/2  tokes  4'/8  yards  45-inch  fabric.  SOtf. 
See   100   Printed   Patterns  in   New  Catalog.  35<p 

4725 — Bib  apron  to  sew  of  100  lb.  feedbag  or  1  Vi 
yards  39-inch  fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  Small  14  to  16;  Medium  18  to  20.  Same 
yardage  for  all  sizes.  35<. 

4851 — Boxy  jacket,  two  skirts — one  slim,  one 
flared.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  18. 
Jacket  tokes  2'/4  yards  35-inch;  slim  skirt  1  % 
yards.  35c. 

PRINTED  PATTERN  4636  is  FIFTY  CENTS. 

PRINTED  PATTERNS  4952,  4725,  4851,  9456,  9318 
arc  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each. 

Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department,  232  West 
18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10£ 
each  for  lst-closs  mailing. 


4725 

S-14-16 
M-18-20 


9456  ,2r2o 

9456 — Tailored  step-in  style,  fitted  midriff.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16 
takes  33  4  yards  39-inch  fabric.  35<. 

9318 — Notched  collar  ond  pockets  odd  fashion  to  this  half-size  dress.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes 
14'/2  to  241/j.   Size  16'/2  takes  3'/2  yards  39-inch  fabric.  3S».  


Pattern 
Number 


Size 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name     

Street  or  RFD 

City  

State   
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Don't  Sell  Cattle  Direct 

The  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends upon  the  "personal  factor," 
says  Dr.  Stewart  H.  Fowler,  Louisi- 
ana State  University.  "Some  pro- 
ducers realize  higher  net  returns 
from  this  method  of  selling,  while 
others  find  direct  selling  is  merely 
cheap  disposal  rather  than  effective 
selling.  This  big  difference  depends 
largely  upon  the  producer's  ability 
to  bargain  effectively  with  buyers." 

Here  are  other  disadvantages  of 
direct  selling  that  Dr.  Fowler  sees: 

"The  major  disadvantage  in  direct 
marketing,  or  country  selling,  is  the 
inability  of  many  producers  to  eval- 
uate properly  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  (1)  grade  and  yield  of 
their  live  stock  as  accurately  as  the 
buyer,  (2)  net  transportation  and 
marketing  costs,  (3)  effects  of  fill 
and  shrinkage  on  net  returns,  and 
(4)  significance  of  the  buyer's  bar- 
gaining points  of  "pencil  shrink"  and 
cutback  of  off-grade  animals.  Pro- 
ducers who  fail  to  secure  or  to  eval- 
uate properly  accurate  and  current 
market  price  information  also  deal 
at  a  disadvantage  in  country  selling. 

"The  producer  who  sees  live  stock 
sold  only  once  or  twice  a  year  isn't 
in  a  very  favorable  position  to  drive 
a  good  bargain  when  dealing  with  a 
well-qualified  buyer.  Neither  is  the 
producer  who  is  so  occupied  in  the 
production  end  of  his  cattle  opera- 
tion that  he  fails  to  keep  fully  in- 
formed on  market  conditions.  Such 
producers  should  probably  place  the 
sale  of  their  cattle  in  the  hands  of  a 
specialist  at  a  terminal  market  or 


auction,  or  secure  the  services  of  a 
field  representative  of  a  commission 
firm  to  handle  the  transaction. 

Usually  the  live  stock  producer 
will  be  dollars  ahead  to  employ  the 
services  of  a  professional  seller  who 
can  bargain  on  equal  terms  with  pro- 
fessional buyers." 

Ration  Doesn't  Affect  Quality 

The  type  of  grain  fed  beef  cattle 
apparently  doesn't  affect  carcass 
characteristics,  according  to  W.  J. 
Aunan  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Aunan  experimented  with  ra- 
tions of  cracked  shelled  corn  and  hay, 
ground  ear  corn  and  hay,  and  ground 
ear  corn  alone.  There  was  no  mean- 
ingful difference  in  carcass  quality 
among  cattle  fed  the  various  rations. 
As  for  feedlot  performance,  cattle  on 
the  ground  ear  corn  and  hay  had  the 
highest  margin  over  feed  costs.  The 
margin  was  least  for  cattle  fed  ground 
ear  corn  and  no  hay. 

Linseed  Oil  Meal  Use 

What's  the  most  profitable  amount 
of  linseed  oil  meal  to  feed  in  a  ration 
with  corn  silage?  The  University  of 
Minnesota  says  that  it  depends  partly 
on  whether  you're  feeding  steers  or 
heifers.  In  feeding  trials  the  most  eco- 
nomical gains  were  made  by  steers 
fed  iy2  pounds  and  heifers  fed  2 
pounds  of  linseed  oil  meal  per  head 
daily.  Feed  cost  per  cwt.  of  gain  was 
$12  for  heifers  and  $12.20  for  steers. 
Corn  silage  was  fed  free  choice  and 
8  pounds  of  combined  ear  corn  and 
linseed  oil  meal  per  head  daily  was 
fed  during  most  of  the  trial. 


".  .  .  And  you,  Beaman — how  are  you  com- 
ing along  on  your  cross-breeding  project?" 


Use  Calf  Weights  to  Stock 

Calf  weaning  weights  should  serve 
as  a  stocking  guide  for  cattlemen,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  of  USDA's  South- 
ern Plains  Experimental  Range  near 
Woodward,  Okla.  The  study  showed 
that  a  decline  in  calf  weaning  weights 
was  related  to  overgrazing.  One 
group  of  calves  was  allowed  12  acres 
per  cow.  Another  group  grazed  17 
acres,  and  a  third,  22  acres.  These 
were  8-year  averages.  Actual  acres 
per  cow  varied  depending  on  pasture 
condition. 

It  was  easy  to  relate  calf  weight 
and  condition  to  stocking  rates  by 
June  1  each  year — before  grass  could 
be  injured  from  overgrazing.  Wean- 
ing weights  averaged  404  lbs.  for 
calves  from  cows  grazing  on  12  acres 
each.  Calves  from  17-acre  cows 
weighed  481  lbs.,  and  those  from 
cows  grazing  22  acres  each,  512  lbs. 

Calf  crop  percentages  varied  from 
81%  for  the  12-acre  cows  to  92%  for 
the  17-acre'  cows;  89%  for  the  cows 
on  22  acres.  Pastures  grazed  at  12 
acres  per  cow  were  severely  weak- 
ened from  overgrazing. 


Don't  Exceed  Protein  Needs 

One  of  the  fastest  ways  for  cattle 
feeders  to  lose  money  is  to  feed  ra- 
tions that  fail  to  meet  an  animal's 
protein  and  energy  requirements. 
Robert  Jacobs,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, says  the  first  step  in  any  feeding 
program  is  to  evaluate  the  quality  of 
your  home-grown  roughages  and 
grains.  Then  it's  easy  to  decide  how 
much,  if  any,  supplemental  protein 
your  cattle  need  for  top  gains  and 
profits. 

A  400-pound  fattening  calf,  for  ex- 
ample, needs  1.3  lbs.  of  crude  protein 
per  day;  a  600-pound  calf  needs  1.8 
lbs.,  and  thereafter  each  additional 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight  requires  an 
additional  l/10th  lb.  of  protein. 

Here  are  the  protein  contents  of 
common  feeds: 


Alfalfa  Hay,  leafy  (3rd  cutting)  15% 

Alfalfa  Hay,  stemmy  to  rank  12 

Alfalfa  Hay,  mature,  few  leaves  9 

Alfalfa-Brome,  leafy  12 

Brome  Hay  10 

Brome  Hay,  mature  6 

Clover  Hay  14 

Clover  Hay,  mature  10 

Barley  12 

Corn,  shelled  8.7 

Corn,  ground  ear  7.4 

Corn  Silage  2.3 

Grass  Silage  4.0 

Prairie  Hay  5.5 

Oats  12.0 

Wheat  Screenings  13.0% 


Suppose  you're  feeding  600-pound 
fattening  calves  12  lbs.  of  barley  and 
4  lbs.  of  stemmy  alfalfa  hay  per  head 
per  day.  Then  12  lbs.  of  barley  x  12% 
protein  equals  1.44  lbs.  protein.  And 
3  lbs.  of  stemmy  hay  at  12%  protein 
amounts  to  .36  lbs.  protein.  That  totals 
1.8  lbs.  protein,  an  adequate  amount 
for  a  600-pound  animal.  Fattening 
yearlings  require  different  protein 
requirements  than  calves. 


No  More  Watered  Hams 

Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman  has 
announced  that  USDA  proposes  to 
reinstate  the  standards  for  Feder- 
ally-inspected hams  that  were  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  Dec.  30,  1960. 

These  standards  require  that 
smoked  hams  and  certain  other 
smoked  products  should  not  weigh 
any  more  when  sold  at  retail  than 
their  cured  weight.  This  would  mean 
that  there  can  be  no  added  moisture 
in  excess  of  the  uncured  weight  in 
smoked  pork  products  that  are  mar- 
keted as  hams  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  said  the  proposal  to 
reinstate  the  standards  in  effect  prior 
to  Dec.  30,  1961  is  being  made  in  the 
interest  of  consumers  whose  opin- 
ions— as  expressed  in  eight  public 
hearings  held  at  his  direction  during 
April  and  May  —  showed  a  general 
objection  to  added  moisture. 

There  were  some  who  did  not  ob- 
ject to  added  moisture  if  clearly  la- 
beled as  such  when  sold,  but  since 
the  Department  has  no  adequate 
means  to  enforce  such  labeling  at  the 
retail  level,  adequate  consumer  pro- 
tection cannot  be  provided  by  that 
method,  he  said. 

$50  Boar  Costs  $2,730 

Veterinarians  at  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  tell  the  story  of  the 
farmer  who  thought  he  had  a  bargain 
in  his  $50  boar,  but  paid  dearly  for  it 
because  the  animal  had  leptospirosis. 
The  boar  was  bred  to  40  purebred 
sows  and  all  280  pigs  were  born  dead 
or  very  weak.  Bred  again,  only  half 
of  the  sows  had  pigs,  and  20  sows  had 
to  be  replaced.  Figuring  the  280  pigs 
at  $5  each,  the  loss  was  $1,400.  Loss 
of  the  20  sows  was  figured  at  $1,280. 
In  addition  the  farmer  had  drug  costs 
and  losses  resulting  from  a  disruption 
of  his  production  schedule  —  a  total 


8 1  "  '  

disaster  of  around  $2,730.  Cost  of  pre- 
venting the  tragedy  would  have  been 
about  $15  for  a  blood  test  of  the  boar! 

Antibiotics  Increase  Litters 

Sows  receiving  a  high  level  of  anti- 
biotics at  breeding  time  farrowed 
10.4  pigs  per  litter  compared  to  9.4 
pigs  for  sows  not  treated,  in  tests  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Number 
of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  was  8.6  and 
7.8,  in  favor  of  the  antibiotic  treat- 
ment. Sows  were  fed  about  one-half 
gram  of  either  aureomycin  or  terra- 
mycin  per  head  per  day  for  10  to  21 
days  at  breeding  time. 

Disease-Free  Pigs  Hardy 

A  survey  of  Illinois  farmers  raising 
disease-free  pigs  shows  that  90%  of 
the  first  generation  of  pigs  survived. 
In  no  case  did  a  pig  die  from  atrophic 
rhinitis  or  virus  pig  pneumonia,  two 
diseases  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease-free  program.  The 
survey  was  of  550  gilts  taken  from 
sows  by  hysterectomy  and  raised  in 
isolation  on  a  colostrum-free  diet.  Be- 


"If  you  two  are  through  making  a  mess 
in  here  I'll  clean  up!" 


cause  they  lacked  antibodies  needed 
to  fight  off  low-grade  bacterial  infec- 
tions, they  were  raised  in  completely 
sanitary  surroundings  for  four 
weeks,  before  being  moved  to  farms 
from  which  all  swine  had  been  re- 
moved for  six  weeks.  Bacterial  and 
dietary  scours,  stiffness  and  gut 
edema  caused  the  most  trouble  after 
the  gilts  were  on  farms.  But  treated 
pigs  quickly  recovered.  "I  never  saw 
a  pig  recover  so  fast,"  one  man  said. 

'Synchronized'  Hog  Breeding 

To  make  artificial  insemination  of 
hogs  practical,  Philip  Dzuik  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  bring  sows  into  heat  simul- 
taneously. He  mixes  a  female  hor- 
mone with  the  feed  going  to  sows  and 
gilts.  The  hormone  prevents  them 
from  coming  into  heat.  When  the 
farmer  wants  to  breed  them,  he  re- 
turns the  females  to  a  normal  diet. 
Most  of  the  sows  and  gilts  come  into 
heat  at  the  same  time.  Not  only  would 
this  "synchronized  breeding"  save 
time  and  labor,  it  would  also  produce 
pigs  uniform  in  age — making  them 
easier  to  handle,  feed  and  sell.  The 
same  principle  is  also  being  applied 
to  sheep,  with  successful  results  so 
far. 

No  Foolin',  Testing  Pays 

If  the  meatiness  of  your  hogs  isn't 
as  good  as  you  think  it  should  be,  get 
some  meaty,  fast-gaining  gilts  and 
then  buy  a  good  certified  or  perform- 
ance-tested boar.  If  you're  still  a  little 
skeptical  of  performance  testing's 
value,  look  at  these  five-year  records 
compiled  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois: 

Data  on  more  than  2,000  boars  re- 
vealed that  backfat  thickness  at  the 
beginning  of  the  five-year  period 
averaged  1.37  inches.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  it  had  dropped  to  1.16 


inches,  a  reduction  of  about  2Ao  inch. 
Daily  gains  over  the  five-year  period 
increased  from  an  average  of  1.76 
pounds  to  1.87  pounds.  Feed  efficien- 
cy comparisons  made  a  more  striking 
picture,  dropping  from  336  pounds 
of  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain  to  295 
pounds. 

Sure,  performance-tested  boars 
cost  more,  but  they  pay  off  many 
times  over  in  the  kind  of  market- 
topping  hogs  they  sire.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  a  while  back,  figured 
that  the  %o  inch  less  backfat  made  a 
200  pound  market  hog  worth  52(- 
more.  That  would  be  52  bucks  on  100 
hogs.  In  the  daily  gains  department, 
a  mere  Vio  pound  increase  in  average 
daily  gains  could  save  six  days  time 
in  producing  a  200  pound  hog.  And 
every  pound  of  feed  saved  saves  about 
six  cents.  No  foolin',  testing  pays! 

Formula  for  Hog  Success 

What  details  of  the  hog  business 
make  the  biggest  difference  between 
high  profits  and  average  income? 
Thirty  top  Illinois  hog  producers  list 
these  practices  which  have  spelled  the 
difference  between  an  average  and  a 
high  income  for  them:  (1)  Maintain 
high  average  litter  size;  (2)  hand  feed 
the  breeding  herd,  and  (3)  buy  boars 
with  production  records.  Here  are  the 
feeding  programs,  from  weaning  age 
to  market  weight,  used  most  widely 
by  the  farmers:  (1)  Shelled  corn  and 
a  supplement  free  choice;  (2)  A  com- 
plete ground  ration  free  choice,  and 
(3)  Ground  rations  part  of  the  time 
and  corn  and  supplement  free  choice. 
Here  are  the  management  practices 
followed  by  the  farmers:  (1)  vacci- 
nated pigs  for  cholera;  (2)  wormed 
the  pig  crop;  (3)  injected  iron  into 
baby  pigs;  (4)  castrated  boar  pigs 
under  four  weeks  of  age;  (5)  marked 
litters  for  selecting  gilts,  and  (6)  vac- 
cinated pigs  and  sows  for  erysipelas. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILBOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holsteln  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 

heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS:  Compare  our  qual- 
ity  and  prices.  Bill  Lamme,  Laclede  82.  Mis- 
souri. 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderbuxg, 
North  Prairie,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  Inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
6154,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Office  Phone 
262-0350  and  resident  phone  265-8414.  Livestock 
and  Feed  Brokers,  Livestock  order  buyers, 
Stocker.  Feeders  and  Slaughter,  Livestock 
Hauling  Coast  to  Coast.  Licensed,  Bonded,  and 
Insured  for  your  protection. 

FOR  SALE  Polled  Herefords— 7  Bulls,  16 
Months  to  24  Months:  8  Bulls.  7  Months:  15 
Heifers,  Bred;  10  Heifers,  Open.  Breeding 
Domestic  and  Advance  Mischief.  Gold  Mine 
and  Domino.  Heifers  bred  to  CTT  Larry  Mis- 
chief 2.  Calfhood  Vaccinations.  R.  R.  Webb, 
U.  S  60—  >2  Mile  East  of  Shelbyville,  Kentucky. 


FOR  PUREBREDS  or  to  be  used  for  cross- 
breeding, there  isn't  a  breed  in  the  world  to 
compare  with  the  English  Large  Black,  a  graz- 
ing pig  easily  fed.  Also  Landrace,  first  cross 
Blue  Spotted  hybrids  Catalogue,  photos,  Twed- 
dle  Farms.  Fergus  30.  Ontario,  Canada. 
HOLSTEIN- STEERS— Holstein  Heifers.  Uni- 
form  loads.  Best  quality.  From  300  pounds  up. 
Wholesale  prices.  Ed  Howey,  306  Exchange 
Bldg.,  South  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions.  25£ 
refundable  with  order  Save  dollars  ARF  (R), 
farm-proved  Drugs.  Vaccines,  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK.  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 


FREE  VETERINARY  Catalog.  Big  savings  on 
all  drugs,  vaccines,  instruments.  VETCO,  Box 
6305,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 
'FREE  92^PAGE  Handbook— Catalog.  Livestock 
Diseases  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany. Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DOGS 


WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15. 
Creekside  Kennels,  Beardsley.  Minnesota. 
HEEL  DRIVING  Shepherds.  Excellent  workers. 
All  ages.  Year  s  trial,  Visitors  welcome.  Wahl 
Farms,  Rockport,  Indiana. 

 FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  Im- 
proved land  in  productive  soli  areas  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways.  Room  P-100,  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  Free  catalog!  Mls- 
siourl  Auction  School,   1330  Llnwood,  Kansas 

City  9-X31,  Missouri.  

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS,  Barber  Training. 
Gl-approved.  Write  for  free  catalog  or  call 
FR  2-5137,  119  Main.  Dept.  LS.,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  Eaton  Barber  College. 
SECOND  INCOME  From  Oil  can  end  your  toil! 
Free  book  and  oilfield  maps!  National  Petro- 
leum, Panamcrican  Building-NLS.  Miami  32. 
Florida. 

$3.00  HOUR — Home,  Sparetime.  assembling 
pump  lamps  Easy  Write.  Ougor,  67K.  Cald- 
well. Arkansas 

MEN,  Free  to  travel,  Join  Merchant  Marine. 
Jobs  on  Ships.  Travel.  No  experience  neces- 
sary, write  Captain  Wohlenberg,  150  Broadway. 
New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens.  Eldorado.  Texas. 

KODA  COLOR  Specials  from  Color  Special- 
ists!  With  this  adv..  Rolls:  8  prints  guar- 
anteed $2.00:  12  prints  guaranteed  $2  50  Re- 
prints 15<  each.  5x7  enlargements  2  for 
$1.00;  8  x  10  $2.00  each.  Fast  service.  Free 
mailers.  Ell  Photo,  Box  1873-U,  New  Haven. 
Connecticut. 

HEARING  AIDS — Only  $29  95,  Free  Trial, 
Terms.  Literature,  Write:  Cary-L-Sales,  In- 
verness, Florida. 

BUCKSKIN  JACKETS.  Gloves,  Moccasins,  etc. 
Deerskins  tanned.  Send  50<  for  Buckskin  money 
poke  and  big  illustrated  catalog  Berman  Buck- 
skln  Company,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn.,  Dept.  32. 
SUPER  Brilliant  blue  white  gems.  Swiss  made. 
German  cut.  diamond  faceted.  $3.00  carat. 
Sell  $24.00.  Phillips  Gem  Co..  Brady  Lake  5. 
Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 50c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40o  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


REMAILS,  Receiving,  forwarding,  $3.00  month- 
ly, 25£  single.  10437  Lanark  Street,  Sun  Val- 
ley 3.  California. 

SECRET  MAIL  ADDRESS,  $3  month.  Hedg- 
peth.  Box  830-LP,  Alhambra,  Calif. 
PITCH  PINE  Kindling  Sticks  from  the  Forests 
of  the  deep  South.  Year's  supply  (enough  kin- 
dling to  light  200  or  more  fires)  only  $13.00. 
Shipping  prepaid.  Send  cash,  check,  or  money 
order  to  Deep  South  Kindling  Shop,  Post  Office 
Box  9115,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  aprons,  Details 
free.  Redikuts,  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 

DRESSES  24<;  Shoes  39<;  Men's  suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata- 
log. Transworld.  164-DB  Christopher,  Brook- 
lyn 12,  N.  Y. 

SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.  Write:  ADCO.  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 

HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible!  Details,  $1. 
Simon.  709  Webster.  New  Rochelle  NP-9. 
New  York. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES  "—A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  6hould  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  2511,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft..  Chains. 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon.  Illinois. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS — $223.83,  CARS— $38  53.  Radios— $2.45, 
Boats— $7  58,  Tires— $1.33,  Typewriters— $7.15, 
Televisions,  Guns,  Cameras,  Watches,  Record- 
ers. Typical  Surplus  Prices.  Buy  Direct.  List  of 
Depots,  Procedure,  Full  Details  Only  $1.00. 
N.  Y.  Enterprises.  International  Airport,  Box 
402-R15,  Jamaica  30,  New  York. 


FENCING 

FENCING  WIRE  repairs  easier  with  new  low 
cost  tools.  Write  Freedom  Products  Com- 
pany, Box  22,  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 


SONGWRITERS 


POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown  Music,   49-NL  West  32.   New   York  1. 

SONGWRITERS.  Songs  Published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers, 1075  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS  WANTED  for  immediate  pro- 
motion! Patented,  unpatented.  Outright  cash; 
royalties!  Casco,  Dept  7,  Mills  Building,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 


STAMP  COLLECTING 


100  FOREIGN  STAMPS  only  10<  with  ap- 
provals. RORRY  STAMPS.  7521  Mason,  Dept. 
116.   Canoga  Park.  Calif. 


Shows  you  how  to  use  scientific  feeding  to 


Produce  healthier  and  more 
valuable  livestock  JEm 


This  book  enables  you  to  apply  the  results  of  mod- 
ern research  in  chemistry  and  physiology  directly 
to  the  improvement  of  livestock — shows  you  how 
each  nutritive  element  directly  affects  their 
growth,  development  and  performance  as  healthy, 
efficient  farm  animals.  The  book  describes  the 
symptoms  of  each  dietary  deficiency,  and  provides 
a  rigorous  analysis  of  each  required  food  element 
— carbohydrates,  lipides,  proteins,  inorganic  ele- 
ments, such  as  calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  cobalt, 
etc.,  and  all  of  the  vitamins. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION 

By  LEONARD  A.  MAYNARD,  Professor  of  Nutrition  and 
Biochemistry,  and  JOHN  K.  LOOSLI,  Professor  of  Animal 
Nutrition;  both  of  Cornell  University 

Fourth  Edition.  484  pages,  6  x  9,  49  illus.,  $8.50 

McGraw-Hill  Publications  in  the  Agricultural  Sciences 

In  these  pages  you  will  find  informative  studies  of 
various  feeding  experiments,  analyses  of  nutri- 
tional balances,  measures  of  food  energy,  and  the 
fasting  catabolism.  The  book  demonstrates  in  clear- 
cut  detail  the  nutritive  elements  that  affect 
growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and  work  per- 
formance, the  effects  of  deficiency, 
and  the  requirements  necessary  for 
maximum  development  and  produc- 
tion. This  revised  edition  also  covers, 
antibiotics,  hormones,  use  of  radio- 
active isotopes  as  "tracers"  and  more. 


CONTENTS 

1.  The   Expanding   Field  of 
Nutrition 

2.  The  Animal  Body  and 
Its  Food 

3.  Some  Physio-Chemical 
Bases   of   Life  Processes 

4.  The    Carbohydrates  and 
Their  Metabolism 

5.  The  Lipiders  and  Their 
Metabolism. 

fi.    The    Proteins   and  Their 
Metabolism 

7.  The    Inorganic  Elements 
and  Their  Metabolism 

8.  The  Vitamins 

9    Antibiotics,  Hormones, 
and    Other  Growth-Stim- 
ulating Substances 

10.  Feeding  Experiments. 
The  Determination  of 
Digestibility 

11.  Nutritional  Balances 

12.  Feeding  Standards 

13.  The    Fasting  Catabolism. 
Maintenance 

14.  Growth 

15.  Reproduction 

16.  Lactation 

17.  Work  Production 


10  Days'  Free  Examination 


Packed  with  useful  information  like  this 

— determination  of  amino  acids  in  feeds 

— apparent  and  true  digestibility  of  protein 

— mineral  requirements  of  food 

— causes  of  rickets  and  osteomalacia 

— symptoms  of  magnesium  deficiency 

— cause  of  nutritional  anemia 

— iodine  deficiency  as  an  area  problem 

— safe  levels  of  fluorine  intake 

— factors  affecting  digestibility 

— usefulness  of  energy  studies 

— food-energy  value  for  feeding  standards 

— maintenance  requirements  in  fasting 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Dept.  NLP-11 
327  W.  41st  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Send  me  Maynard  and  Loosli's  ANIMAL 
NUTRITION  for  10  days'  examination  on 
approval.  In  10  days  1  will  remit  $8.50  plus 
lew  cents  for  delivery  costs,  or  return  book 
postpaid.  (We  pay  delivery  costs  if  you 
remit  with  this  coupon — same  return  privi- 
lege.) 

Name  —  


Zone   State- 


Company     ._  . 

Position  

For  price  and  terms  outside  U.S. 
write  McGraw-Hill  Intl.,  N.Y.C  36 
NLP-11 


STAMPS — 99  WORLDWIDE.  10*  with  approv- 
als. Kolat,  Box  1187,  Redondo  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. 

BUILD  stamp  collection  systematically — lowest 
cost  Gifts  NATIONS.  Box  117-G,  New  York 
51,  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms  Special  office  services.  Julian  H  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr    Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-  4611 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers— over  20T„  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D  W  Duke.  Mgr..  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,   Peoria.   111.    Phone  4-5410. 

ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  Is  the  No.  1  fiTm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D  Wright.  Mgr..  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg..  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 

4-  5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 


EIGHT  AUCTIONS  strategically  placed 
throughout  Wisconsin  offer  the  most  modern 
live  stock  marketing  facilities  in  the  state. 
Auctions  are  at  Altoona,  Stratford,  Bonduel, 
Sparta.  Ripon.  Reedsville.  Richland  Center, 
and  Johnson  Creek.  C  F.  Claflin.  general 
manager,  Equity  Co-operative  Livestock  Sales 
Assn. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  Dave  Mitchell.  Mgr., 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg,  Sioux  City  11, 
Iowa.  Phone:  5-1668. 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Fuli 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg  .  Omaha 
Stock  Yards   Phone:  MArket  3717. 

ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  It  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3.600 
farm  calls  made  annually  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers,  Mgr  .  Live  Stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  Phone: 
ADams  8-1793. 

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H  R  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797. 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson,  Miss.  Phone: 
EM  6-9434.  

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry.  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3.  Tenn.  Phone 
AL  5-3472.  

LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557.000  livestock  pro- 
ducers Sheep  Order  Buyer.  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren.  Platte  City, 
Mo  465;  Larry  Braun.  HEdrick  2-2938:  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson.  Manager. 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake, 
Artesia  and  Brawley,  Calif  ;  Spokane.  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Ida  ;  Denver,  Colo  ;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  Phone  EMpire  3-6748. 
TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN. 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets  For  market  Information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr..  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Fort   Worth   6.    Tex.    Phone:  MArket 

4-3177  

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  Is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  Its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head  Harley 
Custer,  Manager.  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8.  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128 
VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10,000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton.  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service:  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W.  Feldmiller.  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  HOward 
6-8994. 
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+J)t  ejCoohd  to  lite  Editor 


You  seldom  see  the 


. .  another  reason  why  more  farmers  buy 

Badger  Silo  Unloaders  than  ANY  OTHER 

Up  in  the  silo  —  where  you  want  to  climb  as  seldom  as  possible  — 
you'll  find  the  key  tool  in  thousands  of  Badger-equipped  feeding 
systems  .  .  .  One  look  at  a  Badger  Unloader  tells  you  here  is  QUAL- 
ITY —  from  the  rugged,  9-inch  auger  to  the  gleaming,  bonded-and- 
baked-on  enamel  finish.  Here's  time-proven  dependability  that's  on 
the  job  all  the  time,  any  weather,  any  silage  —  and  it'll  deliver  better 
feed  than  the  same  silage  would  be  if  removed  any  other  way  — 
fluffed  up,  mixed  and  conditioned  the  way  cows  like  it.  There's  a 
size  for  every  silo  10  to  30  feet.  Your  Badger  dealer,  who's  trained 
to  help  you  plan  from  the  ground  up,  also  offers  capacity-matching 
bunk  feeders,  conveyors  and  accessories  to  completely  coordinate 
your  system  for  maximum  efficiency  and  savings.  See  him,  or  write 
for  information. 


NEW  Badger 

SLOTTED  TUBE  FEEDER 


handles 
any  silage 

. . . even 
long-cut 

grass! 


TOUCH  A  BUTTON,  feed  starts  flowing  —  all  the  way  from  silo  and  bin 
to  feed  bunk  .  .  .  Badger  offers  three  types  of  Bunk  Feeders  that  are  capacity- 
matched  to  deliver  more  feed  faster  —  cut  feeding  time  and  back-breaking 
labor  to  the  bone.  Badger  lets  you  start  mechanizing  with  a  single  unit  if  you 
wish,  with  complete-system  planning  and  full  assurance  of  complete  automa- 
tion anytime  you're  ready  for  it. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  badger  Northland,  inc. 

and  How-tO-Do-lt  BOOk  Dept.  S,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

on  Feedlot  Layout  Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

!  □  Silo  Unloaders  D  Slotted  Tube  Feeders  □  Auger  Feeders  " 
H      □  Round-the-Silo  Bunk  Feeders  Q  Barn  Cleaners  □  Feedlot  Layout 

| 

Name   Student  □  ■ 

Address   j 

'  City  and  State  

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.  Write  for  details. 


Europe's  Common  Market  Affects  U.S.  Farms 


THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON  market 
is  a  union  of  six  nations  in  Western 
Europe:  West  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Luxembourg. 
This  union  was  founded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  in  1957  and  became  opera- 
tive on  January  1,  1958. 

The  aims  of  the  common  market 
nations  are  to  bring  progressively  to- 
gether the  economic  policies  of  the 
six  member  states,  to  step  up  eco- 
nomic productivity,  and  to  achieve 
unrestricted  movement  of  goods, 
capital  and  people  among  them- 
selves. 

Within  this  broad  economic  frame- 
work, the  common  market's  agricul- 
tural policy  is  designed  to:  Obtain 
higher  agricultural  productivity; 
farm  income;  stable  markets  in- 
sulated from  fluctuating  world 
prices;  regular  supplies  and  fair 
prices  to  consumers. 

The  six  nations  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  mutually  accept- 
able agricultural  policy  due  to  each 
nation's  traditional  protectionist  role 
in  agricultural  matters.  All  nations 
have  a  variety  of  quotas,  tariffs,  price 
supports  and  other  market  interven- 
tion schemes  and  actual  domestic 
price  levels  and  national  policies  are 
very  different. 

The  Common  Market  Commission, 
however,  has  come  up  with  some  con- 
crete proposals  for  agriculture  which 
would  affect  the  U.  S.  export  mar- 
ket for  agricultural  products.  The  six 
nations  are  seeking  to  increase  do- 
mestic production  at  fixed  high  prices 
with  strict  controls  to  keep  out  for- 
eign agricultural  products,  or  to  give 
preference  to  the  members  of  the 
six  nations. 

All  this  simply  means  that  the 
United  States  and  other  exporting 
nations  would  be  relegated  to  posi- 


tions of  residual  suppliers.  The  Com- 
mon Market  Nations  have  been  tak- 
ing in  excess  of  $1  billion  of  agricul- 
tural exports  annually — about  one- 
quarter  of  total  exports  of  $4.8  bil- 
lion which  in  turn  represents  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  every  six  acres  har- 
vested in  the  U.  S. 

Moreover  the  farm  goods  sold  to 
the  Common  Market  are  paid  for  in 
dollars  and  bring  in  about  5%  of  the 
total  export  revenues  of  the  entire 
U.  S. 

The  Common  Market  Countries 
propose  to  protect  their  domestic 
production  of  live  stock  in  three 
ways:  (1)  a  fixed  import  tariff;  (2)  a 
variable  import  levy  to  compensate 
for  the  difference  between  feed  grain 
prices  within  the  Six  Nations  and 
feed  grain  prices  on  the  world  mar- 
ket; and  (3)  an  additional  variable 
import  duty  to  be  applied  in  case 
the  first  two  measures  do  not  offer 
enough  price  protection  within  the 
six  nations. 

These  problems  have  been  under 
discussion  in  Geneva  where  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  GATT  (General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  meet  to- 
gether. U.  S.  representatives  have 
expressed  their  concern  and  hope  that 
a  common  agricultural  policy  would 
take  into  account  the  importance  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  over- 
all pattern  of  world  trade  and  the 
interest  of  the  U.  S.  and  other  agri- 
cultural exporting  nations. 

The  U.  S.  government  is  aware  of 
the  problem  and  has  gone  on  record 
against  the  Common  Market  pro- 
posals for  agriculture  which  are  det- 
rimental to  U.  S.  farmers.  We  hope 
that  our  representatives  are  success- 
ful in  saving  this  very  valuable  mar- 
ket outlet  for  U.  S.  farm  products. 


Glen  Bays  Leaves  for  Africa 


GLEN  BAYS 


LEN  W.  BAYS,  associate  editor  of 
National  Live  Stock  Producer 
for  the  past  two  and  one-half  years, 
is  leaving  our  staff  early  in  December 
for  a  post  with  The  African  Literacy 
and  Writing  Center  at  Kitwe,  North- 
ern Rhodesia. 

He  and  his  wife,  Betty,  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  World 
Literacy  and 
Christian  Litera- 
ture of  the  Nation- 
al  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ 
—  a  group  of  39 
North  American 
churches  working 
in  cooperation  to 
teach  reading  and 
writing  in  more 
than  50  nations. 

Glen  and  Betty  are  sponsored  by 
the  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mis- 
sion and  Relations  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Both  will  be 
engaged  in  Christian  fraternal  work 
in  Africa  after  a  six  months  training 
period  in  New  York. 

The  training  center  at  Kitwe  was 
opened  in  1959.  Africans  come  to  this 
center  for  training  in  literature  and 
communication  of  the  Christian  gos- 
pel through  mass  media.  Glen  and 
Betty,  and  their  son,  John,  will  go  to 
Africa  in  mid-1962. 

There  are  immense  barriers  to 
widespread  communication  in  Africa. 
Eight  hundred  languages  create  a 
maze  of  linguistic  problems.  Narrow 
loyalties  deny  the  fellowship  of  peo- 
ples. Vast  distances,  difficult  travel, 
and  always  the  lack  of  personnel 


combine  to  make  Africa  a  challenge 
to  the  Church. 

Yet  the  Literacy  and  Writing  Cen- 
ter at  Kitwe  has  had  far-reaching 
effects  since  it  was  proposed  almost 
four  years  ago.  More  than  100  Afri- 
cans have  studied  there,  from  such 
church  bodies  and  missions  as  Amer- 
ican Congregational,  Dutch  Re- 
formed, Africa  Inland  Mission,  Epis- 
copal, Evangelical  Alliance,  Luther- 
an, Moravian,  Paris  Evangelical  Mis- 
sion, Presbyterian,  Rhenish  Mission 
Society,  Roman  Catholic,  Seventh 
Day  Adventist,  Society  of  Friends, 
United  Church  of  Canada,  and  Unit- 
ed Church  of  Central  Africa  in  Rho- 
desia. 

Glen,  a  native  of  Oklahoma,  joined 
our  staff  in  June,  1959  and  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  editing  and  re- 
porting of  the  nation's  $10  billion  a 
year  live  stock  industry.  Last  March, 
Glen  was  promoted  to  managing  edi- 
tor of  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer. 

We  are  proud  to  have  had  Glen 
Bays  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producer,  now  in 
its  39th  year  of  service  to  more  than 
a  quarter-of-a-million  farmers  and 
ranchers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  un- 
dertaking, and  we  commend  the  quiet 
courage  of  a  man  who  leaves  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  the  United  States  to 
help  his  fellow  man  on  the  new  fron- 
tier in  Africa! 


\pier 
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STOCK  CHUTE 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG! 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Reer 
entrance  gate.  Side  re- 
lease gale.  Skids.  V.'t.  600 
lbs.  Write  tor  liietatuie. 


{only 
onso 


PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13.  Joplin,  Mo. 


PATTERN  BOOK  of  latest  fashions  is 
the  only  full-color  catalog  of  patterns 
available  through  the  mail.  Send  350  in 
coins  to  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer, 199,  Pattern  Department,  232 
West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York.  For  more  on  Patterns  see  Pages 
32  and  33. 


I 


YEAR  'ROUND  FAVORITE  FOR  OVER  50  YEARS! 


ELECTRIC, 


#aisV  HEATED  HOG  WATERERS 

Your  hogs  need  fresh,  clean  water  all  winter  long.  Make 
sure  they  get  all  they  want — automatically — with  Daisy 
HEATED  Hog  Waterers.    Electric.  LP  Gas  or  Kerosene 


heaters.  Convenient,  detachable  heater  bases.  See  your  LP  GASldpU^ 
dealer  or  write  (or  FREE  literature,  low  prices.  \T"  y 


QUINN  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS  •  BOONE  21,  IOWA 


LAKE  CENTRAL. 

ANNOUNCES 
NEW  SERVICE  TO 


Convenient  Air  Service  to  47  cities  in  8  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia! 

Radar-Equipped  Convair  Flights! 

Ujiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui 

EE 

5  Fly  take  Centra!  Airlines  regularly  for  business  or 

pjj  pleasure.  You'll  enjoy  the  comfortable  and  con- 

venient  flights,  and  you'll  cut  hours  off  your  travel- 
ZZ  ing  time.  The  hours  you  save  going,  mean  more  time 

for  business  or  for  having  a  good  time  when  you 
25  get  there. 

miiiiiiiinuTiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiTiin 

For  reservations  or  information/  contact  your  favorite  Travel  Agency  or  local  Lake 
Central  office. 


LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
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America's  most  falked-about 
spreader  has  a  new 
BIG  BROTHER 


FIRST    FLAIL  SPREADER 

A  year  ago,  New  Idea  introduced  the  first 
flail  spreader.  Capacity:  130  bushels.  Today, 
farmers  everywhere  are  talking  about  this 
new  kind  of  spreader. 


New  Idea  NOW  OFFERS  A  FLAIL  SPREADER— 160  BUSHELS  BIG! 


Only  New  Idea  offers  a  choice  of  flail  or 
paddle  spreader  —  so  only  New  Idea  can 
give  you  the  type  you  want  in  the  size 
you  need. 

It  didn't  take  farmers  long  to  make  up  their  minds  about 
the  flail  spreader,  even  though  it  is  a  dramatic  new  con- 
cept in  spreading.  Now  the  new  160-bushel  model  offers 
the  ideal  spreader  to  owners  of  large  livestock  operations 
and  big  dairy  herds.  Both  sizes  let  you  spread  in  any 
weather. 


Size  is  important,  too.  Picking  the  right  spreader  is  as  im- 
portant as  getting  the  right  tractor..  Buy  a  spreader  that's 
too  big,  and  you're  over-invested.  Too  small,  and  you  spend 
extra  hours  getting  the  job  done.  To  help  you  make  the 
right  choice,  New  Idea  offers  the  world's  most  complete 
line  of  spreaders. 

New  Idea  gives  you  a  choice  of  9  models  and  2  types-the 
famous  New  Idea  paddle  type  or  new  flail  type.  So,  only 
your  New  Idea  dealer  can  give  you  the  type  you  want  in 
the  size  you  need.  Visit  him  today.  Look  over  his  fine  selec- 
tion of  the  world's  most  complete  line  of  spreaders  — each 

backed  by  a  full  year  written  guarantee. 

s 

.  Mail  This  Coupon  Now  


New  Idea,  Box  266,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  brochure,  "Spreaders, 
the  type  you  want,  the  size  you  need"  —  covering  New  Idea's 
complete  line.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


95  bu. 
ground  drive 


70  bu. 
ground  drive 


75  bu.  4-wheel         6  tons  or  more 

Dump  Truck  Spreader 


<LE7  Xjj  11) 

<  *  c_bczz 


NAME. 


□  STUDENT 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN, 


STATE. 


I  PRODUCTS  OF  AvCC  CORPORATION---- 
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ANNOUNCING 
GMC  FARM  TRUCKS 
FOR  1962  WITH 
BUILT-IN  BONUSES 


NEW  ECONOMY, 
NEW  GOOD  LOOKS, 
NEW  PERFORMANCE, 
IN  LIGHT-DUTY  MODELS... 
IMPROVED  MEDIUM  AND 
HEAVY-DUTY  MODELS 


More  than  ever,  the  new  GMC  line  for  1962  gives  you  more  farm  truck  for 
every  dollar,  extra  work  from  every  gallon  of  gas,  longer  life  from  every  part- 
all  this  plus  smart,  proud,  new  styling!  Add  up  the  great  built-in  bonuses  for 
yourself: 

NEW  performance  and  ECONOMY!  GMC's  exclusive  road-proved  money- 
saver,  the  outstanding  165  horsepower  V-6  engine,  is  now  standard  equip- 
ment in  most  GMC  Farm  Trucks.  You  get  the  most  usable  pulling  power  at 
low  rpm  of  any  comparable  truck  engine! 

VALUE  where  IT  COUNTS!  Example:  today's  most  advanced  truck  suspen- 
sion systems,  independent  front  suspension  with  torsion  bar  springs,  and 
coil  or  vari-rate  springs  in  rear.  Over  field  or  highway,  it  takes  the  bumps  in 
the  road  out  of  the  ride! 

SAVINGS  THAT  PAY  AS  THEY  GO!  Years  from  now,  you'll  still  be  years  ahead 
'  with  a  GMC  Farm  Truck.  Reason?  Every  part  of  every  GMC  is  built  to  save  you 
money.  Frames  are  light,  strong,  carry  more  payload.  Double-wall  cab  con- 
struction adds  thousands  of  miles  of  rattle-free  life.  Even  the  speciaT  chip- 
,  resistant  finish  will  still  look  new  long  after  ordinary  paints  have  dulled.  Let 
your  Dealer  show  you  all  the  special  built-in  bonuses  in  the  new  GMC  Farm 
1  Trucks  for  '62.  He's  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  GMC  Truck  &  Coach,  a 
General  Motors  Division.  Pontiac,  Michigan. 


TRUCKS 

FROM  y2  TO  60  TONS 

THESE  ARE  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY'S  ONLY  V-6 
GAS  ENGINE!  Short,  rigid  block  with  staggered  cylinders  and  extended  skirt 
3  inches  below  crankshaft  centerline,  provides  strength  and  durability.  Three 
times  more  water  circulation  (as  much  as  130  gallons  per  minute!);  up  to 
33%  more  cooling  area  than  in  comparable  engines.  Extra-large  intake  and 
exhaust  valves  for  better  combustion,  faster  heat  dissipation,  longer  valve 
life.  Short,  rigid  crankshaft  is  twice  as  husky  as  those  used  in  comparable 
horsepower  V-8  engines;  has  up  to  60%  more  bearing  area. 
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visit  with  Bert  Armbruster,  Stanton,  Nebraska 
and  learn  how  OCCO,  for  5  years,  has  produced 


"EXTRA  BEEF  GAINS  at 
LOWEST  FEEDING  COST" 


Owner,  Bert  Armbruster  is  pictured  above  with  his  son 
Dal  and  Mrs.  Armbruster  holding  granddaughter,  An- 
nette Biliskov.  Missing  from  the  photo  is  son-in-law, 
Larry  Hawkins,  also  active  in  the  Armbruster  operation. 


FEED  OCCO'S  "BIGGER  BEEF  BONUS" 
PROGRAM  FOR  TOP  FEED  CONVERSION 

In  the  photo  above,  Dal  Armbruster  fills  feedbunks  that  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  with  a 
gain-boosting  OCCO  feed  ration.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  short  cut  to  better  cattle  profit  margins, 
there's  only  one  w  ay  to  make  it — by  keeping  those  feed  costs  down!  Roughage,  grass  or  grain  alone 
isn't  enough.  Your  cattle  need  help  in  getting  all  the  nutrients  possible  into  the  blood  stream, 
where  they  can  really  go  to  work.  Let  your  OCCO  man  show  you  the  fast  cheap  way  to  convert 
feed  to  beef  ...  on  OCCO's  "Bigger  Beef  Bonus"  feeding  program.  OCCO  Beef  Supplement 
(with  Dynafac  and  live  rumen  organisms)  can  help  by  converting  feed  to  beef  faster.  No  matter 
what  you're  feeding  .  . .  calves,  baby  beef,  yearlings  or  heavy  steers  .  .  .  there's  an  OCCO  "Bigger 
Beef  Bonus"  program  to  fit  into  your  feeding  picture.  Mail  the  coupon  for  valuable  brochure 
containing  profit-proved  feeding  rations.  OCCO  has  a  complete  line  of  protein,  mineral  and 
phenothiazine  blocks  ...  in  addition  to  new  OCCO  Range  Cakes  and  long  time  feeder  favorites, 
OCCO  Beef  Mineral  and  OCCO-Lak.  Mail  the  coupon  for  all  the  facts. 


Closeup  photo  shows  a  few  of  the  more  than  2,000 
Angus  and  white  face  cattle  Armbruster  feeds  out  every 
year  on  a  carefully  formulated  OCCO  "Bigger  Beef 
Bonus"  program. 


TM 


FREE!  CAPSTRESS 

High  Potency  Water-Dispersible  VITAMIN  A 

Here's  OCCO's  answer  to  Vitamin  A  Deficiency — "Capstress" — formulated 
for  use  in  either  feed  or  water.  This  fast,  water-dispersible  dry  product  is 
recommended  for  all  livestock  whose  Vitamin  A  reserves  are  depleted  as  a 
result  of  stress,  disease,  internal  parasites  or  nutritional  deficiency.  Now,  you 
can  have  a  FREE  300  gram  can — containing  30,000,000  units  of  Vitamin  A 
with  each  ton  of  OCCO  Beef  Feed  you  order.  That's  enough  Vitamin  A  to 
supply  100  head  for  10  days!  This  outstanding  offer  is  limited,  so  see  your 
OCCO  Man  now — or  mail  the  coupon.  Offer  expires  November  30,  1961. 


OCCO  "Protein  Plus"  MINERAL  FEEDS,  Box  640-  J,  Oelwein,  Iowa 

Please  RUSH  information  on  items  checked  below.  I  understand  there  is  absolutely  no  obligation  to  me. 
□  Free  "Capstress"  offer  □  Free  "Bigger  Beef  Bonus"  Brochure 

Name  .  .  


Mr.  Armbruster  explains  his  modern  corn  cracking 
operation  including  elevating  machinery,  storage  bins 
and  cribs  to  OCCO  District  manager,  Fred  Royal. 


Address. 
Town  


RFD 


STATE 


40 


MINERAL 

\ 

A  TRUSTED  NAME  AMONG  LIVESTOCK  MEN  FOR  OVER  49  YEARS 
HOME  OFFICE:  OELWEIN,  IOWA 


Young  Dal  Armbruster  helps  transfer  a  fresh  semi  load 
of  OCCO  Feed  from  the  truck  to  the  Armbruster  feed 
storage  building. 
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•  Broilers:  Tough  Competitors 

•  Live  Stock  Prices  in  1962 


•  Changes  in  Seasonal  Prices 
Sturdy,  Healthy  Feeder  Pigs 


EARLY  TRADER'S  BONUS  DAYS 


ate  here  again ! 


6% 


PER  ANNUM 


on  your  trade-in 
0  on  cash  payment 


Now's  the  time  to  deal!  Your  IH  dealer  is  trading 
high  so  he  can  recondition  your  trade-in  before 
field  work  starts.  And  he's  paying  cash  bonuses, 
besides! 

Collect  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  on 
your  trade-in  and /or  down  payment.  Any  pur- 
chase over  $500 — from  a  tractor  to  twine — pays 
this  cash  bonus. 

Pocket  6%  interest  for  up  to  ten  months  on  many 
machines.  Your  interest  starts  as  soon  as  your 
deal  is  closed  .  .  .  runs  till  a  specified  date  just 
before  the  use  season  begins. 

You're  guaranteed  against  a  price  increase  by  IH. 

And  you  get  a  cash  bonus  even  if  you  buy  your 
equipment  on  the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan. 

Get  up  to  a  $100  bonus  just  by  trading  for  a 
No.  46  baler  by  December  1.  Collect  as  much  as 
$883  on  a  cotton  picker — up  to  $140  by  dealing 
now  for  a  new  Farmall  560  tractor. 

Trade  now  —  time  is  money!  See  your  IH  dealer. 
Figure  a  deal.  Get  your  share  of  the  IH  "Shower 
of  Dollars." 


Hurry  .  .  .  get  in  on  the  IH 
"Shower  of  Dollars" 
The  sooner  you  trade, 
the  more  you  save! 


Tell  our  advertisers  that  you  saiv  it  in  the  National  Live 
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Single  Unit 
Handles 

Up  To 

200  Head! 


®?S"=0ILER 

T^emiullMmij  new  development 

In  Cattle  Rubbing  and  Oiling  Equipment 

Giant  steel  tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded 
steel  rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil 
flow!  No  valves.  No  pumps.  It's  service  free! 
Portable  —  Pull  it  from  one  feed  lot  to  an- 
other. Hogs  use  it,  too. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature,  tow  Introductory 
Prices  and  Details  of  our  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 


I  RUB  'N  ROLL  CO.  Depl.RN-5^ 
|  29th  &  Clay  Sis.  —  Omaha  12,  Nebraska 

|    Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rub 'N  Roll  Oilers  and 
details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 

| Name  

|Address  

jCty  _____  


State. 


Mississippi's 

fop  auction  market 

wishes  you  a 

lop  holiday  season 

Sales  at  10  A.  M. 

•  NORTH  YARDS— TUESDAYS 

•  SOUTH  YARDS-THURSDAYS 

Mississippi  Livestock  | 
Producers  Association  | 

H.  R.  Massey,  Manager  | 

P.  O.  Box  4797  Fondren  Station 

Jackson,  Mississippi  |5 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  GIRL  for  December 
is  Miss  Carolyn  Jane  Parkinson 
of  Scott  City,  Kan.,  Queen  of  the 
1961  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position and  who  recently  represent- 
ed Kansas  at  the  Miss  America  Pag- 
eant in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

For  one  heady  week,  Carolyn  Jane 
was  the  star  at  Future  Farmers  of 
America  functions,  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision shows,  and  at  numerous  other 
Kansas  City  activities.  Her  gown  is 
part  of  a  wardrobe  presented  to  her 
by  Kansas  City  merchants. 

Carolyn  Jane  shares  the  cover  with 
the  other  big  star  of  the  Royal — 
Maybe  II,  the  Grand  Champion  steer. 
Shown  by  Judy  and  Joy  Vining,  17- 
year-old  twins  from  Osage,  Iowa,  the 
1,000-pound  Angus  sold  for  $5.10  a 
pound,  for  a  total  of  $4,998  after 
shrinkage.  Judy  and  Joy  plan  to  use 
the  money  to  study  nursing  after  they 
graduate  from  high  school  next 
spring.  For  the  story  on  the  American 
Royal,  turn  to  page  10.  (Photo  cour- 
tesy of  Fennell-Gibson  Public  Rela- 
tions, Kansas  City.) 
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ONLY  A  1962  GMC  TRUCK  gives  you  this  built-in  bonus: 
the  economical  165  horsepower  V-6,  with  the  most  pulling 
power  at  low  rpm  of  any  comparable  truck  engine.  This  year 
it's  standard  equipment!  It's  a  true,  truck-built  V-6  engine,  as 
dependable  for  rough  going  in  the  field  as  it  is  for  hauling  on 
the  highway.  See  this  great  engine  and  investigate  all  the 
other  built-in  bonuses  down  at  your  GMC  Dealer's.  He's  listed 
in  the  Yellow  Pages.  GMC  Truck  &  Coach,  a  General  Motors 
Division,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 


"HOT  SPOTS"  ELIMINATED:  The  V-6  circulates  more  than 
10,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 

HIGH  TORQUE,  LESS  FUEL  COST:  The  V-6  out-works  any 
comparable  engine  at  lower  rpm,  where  torque  is  most  needed. 
Results?  Less  shifting,  less  gas  consumption,  less  engine  wear. 

LONG-LIFE  BEARINGS:  The  short,  massive  V-6  crankshaft 
has  up  to  60%  more  bearing  area  than  in  comparable  engines. 

EASY  TO  SERVICE:  Compact  V-6  design  reduces  downtime. 
Spark  plugs,  battery,  generator,  carburetor  all  easy  to  reach. 


PERFORMANCE  BONUS- 

XCLUSIVE  V-6  GAS  ENGINE 
PECIALLY  BUILT  FOR 
TOUGH  FARM  JOBS 


'OU  GET  BUILT-IN  BONUSES  IN  EVERY  GMC  FARM  TRUCK 


U  NO  OTHER  PICKUP  HAS  ALL  THESE:  (1)  Exclusive  V-6  engine,  built 
only  for  GMC  trucks.  (2)  Independent  front  suspension,  for  smoother  ride, 

Lbetter  handling.  (3)  Reinforced  double-wall  cab.  (4)  Lighter,  stronger, 
frames  to  resist  flexing,  extend  cab  and  chassis  life.  (5)  New  777  Super 

M  Enamels  to  keep  your  truck  looking  new  longer.  You  get  all  this  and  more, 

•!  included  in  the  basic  GMC  price! 
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SUSPENSION  FOR  EVERY  KIND  OF  DRIV- 
ING CONDITION  .  .  .  from  expressways  to 
plowed  fields.  GMC's  advanced  front  suspen- 
sion, plus  torsion  bar  springs,  lets  each  front 
wheel  smooth  out  bumps  separately.  Results- 
less  strain  on  truck,  cargo,  and  driver. 


GMC 


GENERAL  MOTORS. 
CORPORATION 


TRUCKS 

FROM  y2  TO  60  TONS 


ROTESIOX 


No  danger  to  cattle!  No  costly  sef-backs  due  fo  shock! 
Animals  don't  go  off  feed.  Not  a  systemic!  RotenoK 
kills  cold-blooded  stock-pests  v/ith  amazing  paralytic 
action.  Non-toxic  io  warm-b/ooded  humans  and  ani- 
mate. 


CATTLE  GRUB, 


ECOHOMICAL 

$PI,AY  I&I60 

OILER 


lice,  Ticks  and  Mange! 

Nothing  else  like  It!  Rotenox  penetrates  tiny 
grub  breathing  holes  to  kill  cattle  grub  before 
they  mature,  before  they  do  their  great  damage. 
Literally  disintegrates  them!  Knocks  lice,  ticks 
and  mange  mites  in  the  same  efficient  manner. 
Apply  as  a  spray,  dip  or  wash.  High  pressure  not 
necessary. 

The  "Show  Coat"  Spray!  Conditions  hair  and 
hide,  leaves  animals  with  a  beautiful,  glossy 
coat,  free  from  scale  and  scurf. 


WORM  YOUR  CATTLE  THIS  EctAtJ  Wotj ! 

with 


Wormer  Granules 

No  drenching,  dosing  or  bolus  guns!  Just 
sprinkle  Pheno-Sweet  Granules  on  top  the 
feed.  Animals  readily  consume  their  full 
therapeutic  dosage.  Never  taste  the  pheno- 
thiazine!  It's  completely  flavorized! 


NotVeikti 


Offered  in  1,3,  25  and 
100-lb.  drums 


FARN&M 


GRANULES 

Every  particle  of  phenothiazine  com- 
pletely coated  with  flavorizing  ingre- 
dients! Cattle  that  refuse  phenothiazine 
powder  or  pellets,  even  horses,  readily 
consume  Pheno-Sweet  granules  in  their 
feed.  Takes  the  work  out  of  worming! 


Your  Veterinary  Supply  Dealer,  or  Write 


S  E  R  V 


FARNAM  COMPANIES  -  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

N  G      THE      LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 


N  D  U  S  T  R  Y 


VACCINA^ond  BE  SAFE! 

— '       'tnT ftAK  OF  QU*^? 

COLORADO 

Veterinary  biologicals 

Dependable  Protection! 

£OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  D'alers  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

49S0  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


SEND 
NOW 
Fen 
FREE 
CATALOG 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

EXCELLENT  FOR  CROSS  BREEDING 
Suffolks  are  a  hardy,  black-faced  meat 
type  sheep.  With  a  high  frequency  of 
multiple  births,  easy  lambing  Suffolks  are 
excellent  for  cross  breeding.  Start  your 
Suffolk  flock  now  with  registered  approved 
source  stock.  For  free  information  and 
breeder's  list  write 

NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASS'N 
P.  O.  Box  324L,  Columbia.  Mo. 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CALVES 

Head  $-975.00       20  Head  .   1925.00 

Head   1450.00      25  Head  2375.00 


Best  giade  bulls,  heifers 
ready    for    grass    or  grail 
delivered     free.  Orders 
Spring  delivery. 


or  steers  4  to  6  months  old, 
.  Accredited,  vaccinated  and 
accepted     for     immediate  or 


WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 


nber  A.P.H.A. 


Phone   WA  9-8881 


STOCK  CHUTE 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG! 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re- 
lease gate.  Skids.  Wt.  600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature. 


.  only 

fonso 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  FARM  is 

composed  of  196  acres  of  cropland 
and  32  acres  of  open  pasture;  in- 
cludes 19  dairy  cows,  12  sows  far- 
rowed on  a  two-litter  system,  and 
154  head  of  feeder  steers.  That's  what 
an  electronic  brain  told  W.  B.  Sund- 
quist  and  L.  M.  Day,  University  of 
Minnesota  economists,  who  had  in- 
terviewed 90  farmers  and  fed  data 
into  the  machine.  Income  from  this 
farm  netted  $16,370  and  the  operation 
fully  utilized  all  available  winter 
labor  in  a  two-man  operation. 

Appraisals  were  based  upon  price 
estimates  of  $15.50  per  cwt.  for  mar- 
ket hogs,  $3.30  per  cwt.  for  milk,  and 
$21.50  for  fat  cattle.  The  small  farm 
with  linear  programing  (budgeting 
with  a  machine)  had  39  acres  of  crop- 
land, 19  acres  of  open  pasture,  12 
dairy  cows  and  66  feeder  cattle  for  a 
net  income  of  $4,570.  The  medium 
farm  had  100  acres  of  cropland,  32 
acres  of  open  pasture,  16  dairy  cows, 
5  sows  farrowed  in  a  two-litter  sys- 
tem, and  138  head  of  feeder  steers 
for  a  net  income  of  $10,300.  With  this 
farm,  however,  it  took  $36,310  worth 
of  credit  to  buy  steers  and  corn. 

HOW  YOU  GONNA  KEEP  'EM  down 
on  the  farm,  after  they've  seen 
Paree?  This  question  posed  in  a  popu- 
lar World  War  I  song  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent today.  It's  the  farm  and  not 
the  farmer  that  is  leaving  home!  Dr. 
George  Blume,  rural  sociologist,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  points  out 
that  during  the  next  10  years  there 
will  be  an  estimated  227,000  openings 
for  new  farm  operators  (due  to  death, 
retirement,  and  off-the-farm  move- 
ment). 


This  averages  out  to  22,700  farm 
openings  each  year,  but  each  year 
there  are  some  estimated  220,000  farm 
youths  looking  for  a  farm  career.  So 
it  is  evident  that  about  85  %  of  the 
farm  youths  desiring  to  remain  on 
the  farm  will  be  disappointed.  Census 
figures  indicate  that  the  number  of 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  24  will  increase  about  64%  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years  whereas  the 
population  as  a  whole  will  increase 
about  17%. 

The  farm  picture,  however,  is  not 
as  bleak  as  it  might  appear.  While 
farms  are  decreasing  in  number,  the 
opportunities  in  industries  allied  with 
agriculture  are  increasing.  Job  open- 
ings in  processing,  marketing  and 
farm  service  industries  are  eagerly 
seeking  properly  trained  youths  with 
farm  backgrounds.  There  are  about 
15,000  new  openings  in  these  indus- 
tries annually  with  only  7,000  college 
graduates  to  fill  them. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  FOOT  HEALTH 

can  prevent  up  to  80%  of  the  foot 
miseries  and  related  pain,  asserts 
Virginia  Davis,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Almost  95%  of  all  feet  are 
perfect  at  birth,  but  the  Podiatry  So- 
ciety of  New  York  points  out  that 
foot  disability  increases  from  1%  at 
birth  to  80%  at  age  20  when  the  foot 
reaches  mature  development. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  foot 
trouble  is  caused  by  ill-fitting  shoes, 
especially  those  worn  during  the 
school-age  years  when  a  child's  foot 
is  developing.  Remember  these  points 
when  shopping  for  shoes.  (1)  Shoes 
(preferably  made  of  leather)  should 
be  pliable  and  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  free  action  of  the  feet. 
(2)  An  infant's  first  shoes  should 
have  a  flexible  leather  sole  thick 
enough  to  protect  the  feet.  They 
should  not  have  arches  or  heels. 


(3)  There  should  be  about  %  to  % 
inch  space  between  the  toes  and  the 
tip  of  a  new  shoe.  (4)  Buy  shoes  from 
reputable  stores  and  always  take 
your  child  with  you.  Never  purchase 
shoes  for  children  by  mail  or  tele- 
phone. It  is  imperative  that  children 
be  present  for  a  fitting.  (5)  Even 
though  the  shoe  is  still  wearable,  it 
should  never  be  "handed  down." 
(6)  Check  the  fit  of  shoes  frequently; 
young  feet  can  grow  as  much  as  a 
full  size  in  one  month.  (7)  Consult 
your  doctor  if  your  child  seems  to 
have  weak  ankles,  flat  feet  or  other 
foot  defects. 

WORLD  PLANE  FLIGHTS  are  add- 
ing a  new  risk  in  spreading  live 
stock  diseases,  reports  Dr.  Maynard 
Spear,  Iowa  State  University.  Modern 
flights  offer  disease  organisms  the 
same  advantages  they  offer  people — 
fast  flights  (enabling  disease  organ- 
isms to  fly  around  the  world  within 
limits  of  their  incubation  periods), 
and  pressurized  cabins  with  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  controlled  for  fa- 
vorable environment. 

Carrying  live  stock  diseases  and  in- 
sects by  air  is  not  a  new  problem, 
albeit  an  increasing  one.  When  the 
Graf  Zeppelin  flew  its  second  trip  to 
the  United  States  in  1931,  it  carried 
aboard  —  unknown  to  crew  or  pas- 
sengers —  six  insect  species  new  to 
North  America.  During  1960,  nearly 
one  million  animals  came  to  the 
United  States  via  air  —  90%  of  the 
total  volume  imported.  Recently 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  have  faced 
new  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Japan  had  its  first  outbreak 
of  blue  tongue;  and  African  horse 
sickness  and  swine  fever  have  spread 
to  the  Near  East  and  Europe. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR   6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 


PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13,  Jopiin,  Mo.  4 
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"We  cut  feed  costs  $4°° 

per  100  pounds  of  beef  with  our 

H ARVESTORE  feed  processing 

—say  George  Hayes  (owner)  and  Joseph  Geiger  (operator), 
5jW  LCI  1 1  Hayes  Farm,  Galva,  Illinois 


HARVESTORE  MECHANIZATION  REDUCES  LABOR  25% 
—  provides  time  to  double  beef  production 


George  Hayes  typifies  a  growing  number  of 
HARVESTORE  farmers.  Outstanding  re- 
sults with  his  first  unit  convinced  him  of 
installing  another.  Speaking  as  both  a  farm 
owner  and  a  PCA  official,  Mr.  Hayes  says, 
"I  bought  my  first  HARVESTORE  in  1954 
and  filled  it  with  shelled  corn.  I  liked  the 
way  the  wet  corn  fed  out,  the  feed  handling 
and  labor  savings,  and  the  improvement  in 
total  digestible  nutrients.  So  I  bought  a 
second  17'  x  50'  HARVESTORE  in  1959 
for  Haylage." 

Here's  what  Joseph  Geiger,  who  operates 
the  Hayes  farm,  says  about  the  second 
HARVESTORE:  "In  the  first  full  year 
feeding  Haylage  out  of  our  new  HARVE- 
STORE, we  cut  feed  costs  by  more  than 
four  dollars  per  100  pounds  of  beef,  com- 
pared to  the  average  of  three  preceding 
years.  We  also  cut  protein  supplement  from 
2  pounds  to  ]/2  pound  a  day  and  still  main- 


tained daily  weight  gain  at  over  two  pounds. 
The  high  protein  content  of  HARVESTORE 
Haylage  makes  this  possible. 

"Our  total  labor  saving  with  HARVESTORE 
is  a  minimum  of  25%.  New  methods  made 
possible  by  our  HARVESTORE  give  us  a 
50%  better  chance  of  harvesting  our  hay  crop 
in  top-notch  condition.  Instead  of  drying  it  in 
the  field  three  days  before  baling  it,  we  dry  it 
for  one  day  down  to  40%-50%  moisture,  chop 
it,  load  it,  and  blow  it  directly  into  the 
HARVESTORE  as  Haylage. 

"I  recommend  HARVESTORE  to  anyone 
raising  beef  cattle  who  wants  more  profitable 
use  of  his  feed." 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  substitute,  which 
during  daily  feeding,  exposes  moist  feed  to 
oxygen  and  heat.  Only  HARVESTORE  has 
true  "oxygen-free"  storage  with  an  engi- 
neered breathing  system. 


New  hay- harvesting  methods,  made  possible 

by  HARVESTORE  allow  Joe  Geiger  to  field  wilt  hay 
to  40%-50%  moisture  in  one  day— then  chop  it,  load 
it,  and  blow  it  directly  into  the  HARVESTORE. 


A.  O.  SMITH 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 

A.  O.  Smith  International,  S.A.,  Milwaukee  1 ,  Wis. 

START  YOUR  HARVESTORE  PROGRAM  NOW! 

Don't  let  financing  hold  up  your  starting  a 
HARVESTORE  program  for  increased  profits 
If  local  financing  is  unavailable,  your  dealer 
will  be  happy  to  present  the  outstanding   /  % 
A.  O.  Smith  HARVESTORE 
PURCHASE  PLAN. 


A.  O.  Smith  Harvestore  Products,  Inc. 
Dept.  NLP-121,  Kankakee,  Illinois 


H-194 


Please  send  me: 

□  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plan  □  "On-the-Farm"  and  College  Feeding  Tests 

□  Harvestore  Feedlot  Plans  Book        □  Bulletin  on  Harvestore  High  Moisture  Corn 

□  Bulletin  on  Harvestore  Haylage 


TOWN  

I 

COUNTY  

\      □  I  am  a  student 
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Was  Cattle  on  Feed 
Report  Misleadin 

Our  analysts  doubt  that  the  number  being  fed 
is  up  as  much  as  8%.  Fall  movement  may  have  been 
earlier  this  year,  causing  an  unfair  comparison. 

By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


AT  FIRST  GLANCE,  some  peo- 
ple might  have  read  "trouble 
ahead"  in  the  October  1  Cattle 
and  Calves  on  Feed  Report  of  the 
USDA.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  feed  in  26  major  feed- 
ing states  was  5,551,000  head,  up  8% 
over  a  year  ago.  The  number  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  feed  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  totaled  3,545,000  head,  up 
147c.  This  was  partly  offset  by  a  2% 
decline  in  11  Western  States  where 
1,678,000  head  were  on  feed. 

If  8%  more  cattle  are  fed  out  this 
winter  than  last,  there  will  be  trou- 
ble ahead  in  cattle  feeding,  especial- 
ly considering  the  level  of  feeder 
prices  this  fall.  Our  earlier  forecasts 
have  been  that  only  a  small  increase 
in  cattle  feeding  would  take  place  this 
winter,  and  that  a  rising  population 
and  increasing  consumer  incomes 
should  absorb  the  increase  in  beef 
supplies  without  reducing  the  1962 
average  price  on  fed  cattle  below 
1961.  The  October  1  report  is  causing 
us  to  carefully  re-examine  this  posi- 
tion. 

Although  this  report  may  lower 
sights  a  bit  on  1962  cattle  prices,  there 
are  reasons  to  doubt  whether  cattle 
feeding  this  winter  will  be  up  as 
much  as  8%  or  even  5%.  Last  year, 
about  70%  of  the  cattle  on  feed  on 
January  1  were  placed  there  after 
the  first  of  October.  The  placements 
in  the  October-to-December  period 
over-shadow  the  numbers  moved  to 
feed  lots  before  October.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  fall  movement 
of  range  cattle  was  earlier  this  year 
than  last.  Reports  from  ranchers  and 
stockmen  indicated  that  50%  of  the 
expected  total  fall  movement  of 
range  cattle  had  been  sold  or  con- 
tracted out  of  first  hands  by  October 
1.  This  compares  with  40%  on  this 
same  date  last  year.  An  earlier  move- 
ment to  feed  lots  would  inflate  the 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  October 
in  comparison  with  the  year  before. 

More  Cattle,  But  How  Many? 

Placements  of  cattle  and  calves  on 
feed  in  July  to  September,  1961,  were 
up  about  20%  over  a  year  ago  in  the 
North  Central  States.  Stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  received  in  8  selected 
Corn  Belt  states  ( which  includes  most 
of  the  cattle  fed  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral area)  during  July  to  September 
was  only  2%  greater  than  last  year, 
however.  In  fact,  shipments  in  Sep- 
tember were  down  7%,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  chart. 

In  comparing  placements  on  feed 
with  shipments  into  the  Corn  Belt, 
one  might  easily  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  either  set  of  figures  —  or 
both  sets.  It  seems  inconsistent  that 
placements  on  feed  would  increase 
20%  even  though  in-shipments  were 
up  only  2%.  Of  course,  producers  may 
be  putting  their  feeders  on  grain  feed 
a  bit  sooner  after  receiving  them  this 
year. 

The  figures  on  shipments  and 
placements  also  look  a  little  peculiar 


because  of  the  wide  differences  be- 
tween states.  Shipments  of  stockers 
and  feeders  were  down  sharply  into 
the  Eastern  Corn  Belt,  but  up  sharply 
in  the  Western  Corn  Belt. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  October 
1  Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed  Report 
should  be  interpreted  carefully.  Even 
if  it  is  an  accurate  account,  the  num- 
ber being  fed  out  this  winter  will 
likely  be  up  less  than  the  8%  in- 
crease in  the  October  1  inventory.  We 
will  have  a  very  good  indication  when 
the  January  1  Cattle  and  Calves  on 
Feed  Report  is  released  in  January. 

Steer  Prices  May  Rise 

Feeder  cattle  prices  held  up 
through  October  at  high  levels.  In 
October,  Good  500  to  800  pound  year- 
ling steers  averaged  $23.60  at  Kansas 
City,  nearly  $2  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  Good  to  Choice  steer  calves  aver- 
aged $27.73,  also  about  $2  higher  than 
the  year  before.  One  reason  for  the 
strength  in  the  feeder  market  was  the 
development  of  wheat  pastures  in  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma-Texas  area.  Also, 
the  corn  crop  came  along  well  in  the 
summer,  and  only  a  9%  reduction 
from  last  year  is  now  estimated. 

The  fed  cattle  market  continued 
firm  in  October  as  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  averaged  about  $24.60.  Mar- 
ketings through  January  will  likely 
be  5%  or  so  above  a  year  ago,  and  will 
keep  prices  somewhat  below  a  year 
ago.  Prices  on  Choice  steers  at  Chi- 
cago may  edge  up  toward  the  $26 
level  by  January.  However,  prices  at 
this  level  may  be  short-lived.  The 
number  of  steers  weighing  700  to  900 
pounds  on  feed  on  October  1  was  up 


Prices  firm; 
Choice  steers  $25 
at  Chicago. 


Prices  slightly 
lower;  barrows  and 
Silts  $15  to  $16 
at  Chicago. 


Prices  slightly 
lower;  Choice 
wooled  lambs 
$16.50  to  $17.50 
at  Chicago. 


Live  Stock  Price  Outlook  lor  1962 

Cattle:  May  go  lower  under  pressure  of  greater  numbers.  § 
Hogs:  Look  favorable;  production  apparently  being  held  down.  § 
Lambs:  Stronger  prices  around  January  1st,  and  will  continue  § 
through  first  half  of  the  year. 


18%  over  last  year,  an  indication  that 
considerably  more  cattle  are  headed 
for  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
market  than  last  year. 

Prices  on  fed  cattle  in  December 
are  expected  to  be  firm,  with  Choice 
steers  around  $25  at  Chicago. 

Near-perfect  weather  has  stepped 
up  estimates  of  the  1961  corn  crop.  A 
3.5  billion  bushel  crop  is  now  esti- 
mated, down  only  9%  from  a  year 
ago.  Increased  fertilization  and  closer 
spacing  of  plants  were  equally  as  im- 
portant as  good  weather  this  year. 

Corn  prices  will  likely  move  up 
above  the  $1  level.  Otherwise,  live 
stock  producers  who  complied  could 
profitably  put  their  own  corn  under 
loan  and  buy  corn  in  the  market  for 
feeding  purposes.  On  the  other  hand, 
corn  prices  in  most  areas  will  not 
likely  reach  the  $1.20  support  level. 

But  just  where  the  price  goes  be- 
tween $1  and  $1.20  is  largely  up  to 
the  government.  The  CCC  will  have 
700  million  bushels  of  "certificate 
corn"  and  probably  up  to  250  million 
bushels  of  non-storable  corn  at  its 
disposal.  This  is  enough  to  put  the 
market  price  about  where  "they" 
want  it. 

$1.10  Corn  Next  Summer? 

To  encourage  compliance  on  the 
1962  Feed  Grain  program,  yet  limit 
the  amount  of  corn  to  be  taken  over 
next  summer,  a  good  guess  is  that  the 
government  will  allow  corn  prices 
(U.  S.  farm)  to  move  up  to  about 
$1.10  next  summer. 

Soybean  meal  prices  rallied  in 
October  in  spite  of  record  soybean 
crop.  Farmers  are  holding  tight  on 
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HTHE  BIG  MOVEMENT  of  feeder  cat- 
tie  to  the  corn  Belt  takes  place  in  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November.  Ship- 
ments in  August  this  year  were  above 
those  of  a  year  ago,  but  September  ship- 
ments were  below. 


The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  Iowa 
on  October  1st  was  up  12%  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  Nebraska  was  up  22% 
and  Illinois  increased  14%.  South  Da- 
kota had  28%  more  on  feed.  Only  Mis- 
souri was  down — 1%. 


soybeans.  Prices  on  meal  in  early  No- 
vember were  around  $61  per  ton,  bulk 
Decatur  (wholesale).  Don't  consider 
soybean  meal  prices  an  attractive  buy 
unless  they  are  around  $55  per  ton 
or  below  at  Decatur. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  pro- 
duction of  pork  for  1961  was  7.2  bil- 
lion pounds.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
1%  from  the  production  in  the  period 
January -through -October,  1960.  In 
recent  weeks,  hog  slaughter  and  pork 
production  have  been  running  10% 
to  12%  above  1960.  It  looks  as  if  the 
total  production  for  1961  will  aver- 
age out  about  the  same  as  the  pro- 
duction a  year  earlier. 

42.5  Million  Fall  Pigs 

In  October,  when  hog  slaughter 
was  running  quite  a  bit  above  the 
slaughter  for  previous  months,  hog 
prices  started  to  fall.  However,  by 
the  end  of  the  month  and  early  No- 
vember, prices  had  leveled  off.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  hog  slaughter  will 
continue  large  in  December  and 
prices  will  drop  slightly  from  the 
October-November  levels. 

The  fall  pig  crop  for  1961  will  total 
42.5  million  head.  This  is  3%  larger 
than  the  fall  pig  crop  in  1960.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  53  mil- 
lion pigs  will  be  produced  in  the 
spring  of  1962.  This  is  about  5%  more 
than  were  farrowed  in  the  spring  of 
1961. 

Hog  prices  for  1962  continue  to  look 
favorable.  Feed  supplies  are  ample, 
but  swine  producers  have  not  in- 
creased farrowings  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  very  favor- 
able hog-corn  ratio. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  spread  be- 
tween the  heavier  slaughter  hogs  and 
those  weighing  between  190  to  220 
pounds  has  become  wider.  This  wide 
spread  is  expected  to  continue  in  De- 
cember. Caution  should  be  used  in 
feeding  slaughter  barrows  and  gilts 
to  heavier  weights.  The  return  may 
not  be  as  great  as  expected. 

Reports  show  that  marketings  of 
sows  this  fall  have  run  below  mar- 
ketings in  1960.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  expected  increase  in  farrowings. 
More  sows  and  gilts  have  been  re- 
tained to  enable  swine  farmers  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  pigs  farrowed. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  many 
pork  products  in  October  and  early 
November  were  running  significant- 
ly below  1960.  For  example,  frozen 
picnics,  hams,  and  pork  bellies,  were 
40%  to  70%  below  a  year  earlier.  On 
the  other  hand,  lesser  value  cuts  were 
slightly  above  year-ago  levels.  When 
all  pork  items  in  cold  storage  were 
considered,  the  supplies  were  209c 
under  1960. 

In  1961,  the  prices  of  barrows  and 
gilts  at  8  mid-West  markets  general- 
ly averaged  between  $16  and  $18.  In 
1962,  we  are  expecting  somewhat 
lower  prices.  We  expect  the  weekly 
average  price  of  barrows  and  gilts  al 

(Continued  on  Page  Fifteen) 
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Those  Broiler  Growers  Are 


Hog  prices  fall,  beef  prices  weaken,  and  consumer  habits 
change  as  broiler  numbers  increase.  Here  is  a  factor  you 
will  have  to  consider  in  all  future  production  and  marketing. 


By  Robert  R.  Junes 


CAN  CHICKEN  FARMERS  hurt 
my  profits?  Not  a  chance!  How 
many  pork  producers  would 
have  said  that  three  years  ago?  How 
many  cattle  and  sheep  men  would 
have  said  it? 

Yet  today  we  are  faced  with  the 
harsh  fact  that  broiler  men  are  cap- 
turing  a  growing  share  of  the  nation's 
meat  consumption.  And  they  are 
hurting  red  meat  prices. 

It's  little  comfort  to  red  meat  pro- 
ducers that  broiler  men  may  go  broke 
in  the  process.  Hog  producers  have 
suffered  most  from  the  broiler  ac- 
tivities. Pork  consumption  has  fallen 
despite  gains  in  total  per-person  meat 
consumption.  How  can  this  be? 

Georgia  economist  J.  C.  Purcell  has 
an  answer.  He  studied  women's  meat- 
buying  habits  and  found  that  they 
readily  substitute  poultry  meat  for 
pork. 

Hog  prices  decline  directly  as  poul- 
try meat  supplies  increase,  Purcell 
says.  For  each  1%  increase  in  poultry 
meat  stocks,  hog  prices  can  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  nearly  Vz%.  That  kind 
of  a  price  drop  is  enough  to  mean 
rough  times  for  hog  producers  in 
years  like  1961  with  its  207o  increase 
in  poultry  meat. 

Purcell's  studies  suggest  that  there 
would  be  a  $1.35  drop  from  $15  hog 
prices  simply  because  of  this  year's 
poultry  meat  increase.  Or,  look  at  it 
this  way:  Say  you  got  $15  for  your 
hogs  after  prices  had  slipped  nearly 
10cc  because  of  the  poultry  situation. 
That  means  you  would  have  received 
$10.40  for  your  hogs  without  the  cut 
in  hog  prices. 

There  is  not  such  an  obvious  influ- 
ence in  beef  prices  when  poultry 
meat  supplies  build-up.  Purcell's 
studies  on  the  relationship  of  live 
stock  prices  and  meat  supplies 
showed  that  poultry  is  not  such  a 
highly  acceptable  substitute  for  beef 
as  it  is  for  pork  in  the  eyes  of  the 
consumer. 


Still,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  heavy  supplies  of  low-cost  broiler 
meat  brought  buyer  resistance  to  beef 
prices.  This  could  have  triggered  the 
slump  in  beef  prices  last  summer. 

This  situation  is  likely  to  continue, 
in  the  opinion  of  W.  Y.  Fowler,  econ- 
omist at  New  Mexico  State.  He  points 
out  that  today's  meat  shopper  can 
buy  a  meal  of  chicken  or  turkey  far 
cheaper  than  she  can  one  of  the  red 
meats.  Says  Fowler,  "The  price-con- 
scious housewife  thinks  in  terms  of 
how  much  will  enough  meat  for  a 
meal  cost?" 

When  broilers  can  be  bought  cut  up 
and  ready  to  cook  for  less  than  300 
per  lb.,  an  average  family  can  be  fed 
chicken  for  75c.  Enough  pork  or  beef 
to  feed  the  same  family  would  cost 
from  $1.20  to  $1.80  in  the  popular 
cuts.  Even  hamburger,  which  lacks 
the  prestige  of  chicken,  would  cost 
almost  as  much. 

And,  one  other  thing  is  boosting 
the  purchase  of  broilers.  The  indus- 
try has  developed  a  product  so  uni- 
form that  even  amateur,  outdoor 
cooks  know  they  can  count  on  a  de- 
licious, standard  product  every  time. 
The  broiler  is  packaged  in  a  con- 
venient manner,  and  there  is  no  waste 
to  trim,  nothing  to  do  but  start  cook- 
ing. 

Herrell  DeGraff,  economist  at  Cor- 
nell University,  declares  "the  20% 
increase  in  broiler  and  turkey  pro- 
duction was  one  of  the  factors  in 
lowered  demand  for  beef  and  the  dis- 
counted prices  for  slaughter  cattle." 

In  DeGraff's  opinion,  "The  abun- 
dance and  low  price  of  poultry  has 
certainly  been  putting  chicken  and 
turkey  on  some  tables  that  otherwise 
would  have  had  more  beef;  beef  that 
was  purchased  at  prices  more  favor- 
able to  the  cattle  industry." 

Even  without  this  purchase  that 
DeGraff  says  would  have  occurred, 
the  per-person  consumption  of  beef 
has  climbed  during  the  past  10  years. 
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Tough  Competition 


But  so  has  the  total  per-person  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  the  United 
States.  However,  pork  consumption 
has  dropped  from  69  lbs.  per  person 
annually  in  the  early  1950's  to  an 
estimated  60  lbs.  in  1961. 

"The  advantageous  price  of  poul- 
try from  the  consumer  standpoint," 
says  USDA,  "and  the  nostalgic  atti- 
tude reminiscent  of  the  'Sunday  treat' 
combine  to  create  the  good  demand 
for  poultry  meat. 

"The  ability  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try to  supply  large  quantities  of  poul- 
try meat,  and  of  the  distributing  or- 
ganizations to  process  and  retail  it  at 
advantageous  prices  compared  with 
other  meats,  means  that  poultry  meat 
is  probably  going  to  increase  in  both 
per-capita  consumption  and  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  meat,  poultry,  and 
fish  consumption." 

In  just  the  past  10  years,  poultry 
meat  consumption  has  climbed  from 
25  lbs.  per  person  to  an  average  an- 
nual consumption  of  38  lbs.  per  per- 
son. This  gain  is  represented  entirely 
by  broiler  increase.  In  fact,  broiler 
consumption  increased  nearly  16  lbs. 
per  person  during  that  period,  indi- 
cating that  broiler  growers  are  boost- 
ing their  share  of  the  poultry  mar- 
ket as  they  expand  production. 

While  consumers  are  dining  on 
low-priced  chicken  and  turkey,  pro- 
ducers are  going  through  one  of  the 
roughest  times  in  the  poultry  indus- 
try's history.  From  the  broiler-pro- 
ducing areas  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Delmarva  penninsula, 
the  deep  South,  Arkansas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, right  back  to  the  cradle  of  the 
present  broiler  industry  in  the  Mid- 
west, you  hear  the  same  sad  story. 

Wisconsin  broiler  growers  got  an 
early  start  in  the  business  as  it  is  op- 
erated today.  Yet  age  and  experience 
don't  seem  to  guarantee  freedom  from 
the  problems  that  beset  the  entire 
industry. 

Baxter  Newton,  head  of  the  Wis- 
consin agriculture  department's  poul- 
try division  explains  the  broiler 
man's  distress  this  way:  "Of  the 
broiler  which  may  retail  at  from  190 
to  230  lb.,  the  producer  gets  about 
100  lb.  The  baby  chick  may  cost  from 
5  to  120,  or  from  2  to  40  a  pound  of 
finished  bird. 

"Broilers  have  a  good  feed  con- 
version rate,  putting  on  a  pound  of 
weight  for  each  2V2  lbs.  of  feed.  At  40 
lb.,  it  costs  about  320  per  bird  to  feed 
the  chicks.  The  feed  cost  is  just  about 
what  the  grower  is  getting  at  the 
market,"  Newton  concludes. 

And  Arthur  Schultz,  manager  of  a 
Midwestern  co-op  which  includes  85 
broiler  growers,  points  out  that  some 
of  his  members  are  getting  pretty 
discouraged.  "We  are  not  faring  too 


well.  Several  of  our  broiler  growers 
have  stopped  production." 

Is  there  a  lesson  in  this  for  red 
meat  producers?  Many  live  stock  men 
think  there  is.  Pork  producers  in  par- 
ticular are  often  tempted  by  the  ideas 
of  integration,  cage  production,  and 
other  broiler-type  developments. 

Currently  most  of  the  proposals 
have  led  to  lots  of  talk  and  quite  a  bit 
of  disagreement.  One  thing  that  the 
pork  men  agree  on  is  this:  They  don't 
want  to  get  into  the  mess  that  faces 
the  broiler  producers  today. 

How  did  such  a  situation  develop? 
"Over  optimism,"  says  Milton  J. 
Dendy,  Extension  poultryman  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  "Another  fac- 
tor, and  probably  the  most  important 
in  our  area,  is  the  indiscriminate  and 
unsound  financing  of  expanded  pro- 
duction by  feed  companies,  lending 
institutions,  and  individuals." 

This  expanded  production  made 
sense  in  most  individual  cases,  it 
would  seem,  but  Dendy  points  out 
that  "this  was  done  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  a  particular  operation 
without  due  regard  to  its  cumulative 
impact  on  the  industry." 

Agreeing  that  over  optimism  has 
been  one  cause  of  rapid  broiler  ex- 
pansion, E.  M.  Funk,  chairman  of  the 
poultry  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  adds  "and  the  hope 
of  different  areas  to  dominate  or 
'freeze  out'  other  areas.  The  control 
over  production  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  concerns  that  .  .  .  have  not 
responded  to  the  supply  and  demand 
situations  as  producers  have  in  the 
past." 

Increasing  efficiencies  as  a  result 
of  improvements  in  breeding  and  nu- 
trition have  attracted  investors, 
points  out  J.  H.  Quisenberry,  head  of 
the  Texas  A  &  M  poultry  science  de- 
partment. Quisenberry  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  broiler  industry  is  high- 
ly integrated.  Often  a  feed  manufac- 
turer may  be  the  integrator.  Some- 
times it  is  a  supermarket  chain.  "In 
some  cases  of  rapid  expansion," 
Quisenberry  explains,  "the  produc- 
tion of  broilers  became  simply  a 
means  to  an  end." 

The  whole  problem  of  overexpan- 
sion  in  the  broiler  industry  can  be 
blamed  on  "Too  much  and  too  easy 
credit,"  says  Carl  O.  Dossin,  Exten- 
sion poultry  specialist  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  "In  addition," 
he  points  out,  "allied  industries  to 
keep  their  plants  and  mills  operating 
at  full  capacity  have  gone  into  the 
production  and  processing  of  poultry 
and  poultry  products." 

What  can  you  do  now?  To  begin 
with,  you'll  have  to  be  extra-careful 
when  you  make  farrowing  and  feed- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twelve) 
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Feeder  Pigs  with 
Built-in  Health 

By  Uenrge  A.  Montgomery 


This  is  George  Brunner's  hog  finishing  plant  in  Shelby  County,  Ind.  He  has  been  buying 
disease-free  pigs  for  three  years.  He  feeds  early-picked  high  moisture  corn  from  an 
oxygen-tight  silo,  punching  buttons  to  feed  his  hogs.  The  elevator  shown  puts  grain  into 
an  auger.  A  device  inside  barn  meters  out  the  supplement  to  feed  out  600  hogs  a  year. 


NOBODY  HAS  OFFERED  yet  to 
sell  feeder  pigs  with  paid-up 
health  insurance.  But  farmers 
are  finding  ways  to  get  young  porkers 
with  the  next  thing  to  it.  How  they're 
doing  it  is  one  of  the  hopeful  new 
turns  in  the  hog  business. 

Some  make  deals  with  other 
farmers  to  produce  the  kind  of  pigs 
they  want.  They  insist  that  the  start 
be  made  with  healthy  breeding  stock 
that  meets  their  specifications.  There- 
after they  supply  the  kind  of  boars 
needed  to  produce  pigs  of  the  type 
they  want.  They  have  two  important 
reasons  for  providing  the  sires.  They 
want  them  to  be  disease  free,  and  to 
have  the  qualities  needed  to  insure 
meaty,  fast-growing  market  hogs. 

Other  pork  producers  buy  replace- 
ments at  feeder-pig  sales  where  rigid 
inspection  rules  are  enforced  to  make 
sure  that  no  diseased  animals  slip 
in. 

This  important  business  of  protect- 
ing buyers  against  disease-carrying 
pigs  has  been  stressed  hard  by  many 
cooperative  sales  that  have  been  set 
up  with  state  extension  men  acting 
in  advisory  capacity.  Pigs  sell  high 
at  these  closely  supervised  sales. 
That's  because  they're  worth  more 
money.  Buyers  are  the  ones  who  set 
the  price. 

If  you'd  rather  buy  pigs  than  far- 
row them  yourself,  you  might  want 
to  try  some  of  the  ideas  other  fin- 
ishers have  found  profitable. 

Or  you  might  like  to  set  yourself 
up  to  produce  high  quality  pigs  for 
others  to  finish.  That's  what  young, 
tough-muscled  Bob  Everhardt  did. 
Weanlings  clean  enough  to  qualify 
for  health  certificates  helped  finance 
his  start  in  farming  in  Shelby  coun- 
ty, Indiana.  More  about  that  later. 

Loses  Less  Than  1% 

Health  of  pigs  he  buys  is  doubly 
important  to  William  C.  Hackett,  who 
has  charge  of  live  stock  operations  at 
Orleton  Farms,  Madison  county,  Ohio. 
That's  because  400  litters  are  far- 
rowed at  home.  He's  concerned  about 
their  health  as  well  as  that  of  the 
3,000  head  he  buys. 

If  you  ever  have  bought  feeder 
pigs,  you'll  be  amazed  at  his  results. 
Less  than  V2  to  1%  of  those  bought 
are  lost! 

That's  remarkable  in  these  days  of 
swine  dysentery,  gut  edema,  virus 
pig  pneumonia  (VPP),  transmissible 
gastroenteritis  (TGE),  erysipelas  and 
some  60  other  diseases  that  may  kill 
or  stunt  swine.  Few  farmers  who 
produce  their  own  pigs  and  observe 
all  of  the  approved  swine  health 


rules  they  know  about  get  by  with 
losses  so  low. 

But  Hackett  is  no  run-of-the-farm 
hog  man.  He  has  a  degree  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, and  spent  a  dozen  years  or 
so  in  country  practice. 

While  at  Ohio  State  he  was  se- 
lected as  a  member  of  the  All  Amer- 
ica football  team.  Later  he  and 
Warren  Amlin,  his  college  roommate, 
another  All  America  selection, 
formed  a  partnership  to  practice  in 
Madison  county.  That  practice 
showed  both  of  them  what  swine  pro- 
ducers are  up  against.  They  saw  dis- 
ease as  the  hog  grower's  greatest 
handicap. 

Orleton  Farms  early  became  a 
client  of  the  partners.  Shortly  after- 
ward Hackett  and  Amlin  were  re- 
tained to  look  after  the  health  of  all 
live  stock  on  the  farms,  with  preven- 
tion rather  than  treatment  their 
target. 

Producer-Feeder  Contract 

Then  John  Sawyer,  general  man- 
ager, asked  Hackett  to  take  over  di- 
rection of  all  live  stock  production 
on  the  farms.  The  present  method  of 
procuring  feeder  pigs  was  Hackett's 
plan  for  safely  enlarging  the  swine 
operation.  He  contracted  with  16 
Kentucky  farms  to  produce  the  3,000 
pigs  needed.  He  lays  down  regula- 
tions to  prevent  pig-producing  herds 
from  becoming  infected. 

Trucks  that  haul  the  pigs  are 
cleaned  and  sterilized  before  loading. 
Herds  are  tested  for  brucellosis  and 
leptospirosis. 

Hackett  supplies  clean,  certified 
meat-type  boars  and  keeps  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  crossing  program.  That 
holds  up  the  quality  of  the  pigs. 

The  price  paid  for  pigs  is  tied  to 
the  pork  market.  Orleton  pays  down 
$9  a  pig  at  time  of  delivery.  Final 
payment  is  made  to  give  the  pig  pro- 
ducers double  the  market  price  of 
barrows  and  gilts  110  days  later. 
That  way  both  pig  producer  and  fin- 
isher share  market  changes.  When 
prices  advance  after  pigs  are  de- 
livered, the  pig  man  benefits.  If  they 
break,  he  shares  the  loss. 

Now  for  a  word  about  Bob  Ever- 
hardt who  enlarged  his  farm  opera- 
tions by  becoming  a  specialist  in  pro- 
duction of  healthy  feeder  pigs.  Bob 
and  George  Brunner  had  been  bud- 
dies when  they  were  in  the  armed 
services.  After  they  were  discharged, 
they  returned  to  Shelby  county,  Indi- 
ana, and  started  to  farm.  Both  were 
a  bit  short  of  capital  needed  for  a 
start  from  scratch. 


Brunner  rented  a  farm  with  217 
tillable  acres,  and  leased  70  addition- 
al acres  to  give  him  an  operating  unit 
of  a  size  suitable  to  present  day  farm- 
ing methods.  On  it  was  a  barn  32  by 
50  feet.  He  wasn't  about  to  become  a 
dairyman  and  horse  farming  had 
long  passed  out  of  the  picture. 

Custom  Farrowing  Plan 

He  figured  he  could  partition  off 
the  barn  and  use  it  to  feed  out  600 
pigs  a  year.  But  there  was  no  farrow- 
ing equipment  on  the  place.  A  con- 
siderable investment  would  be 
needed  to  provide  it.  He  talked  over 
his  problem  with  Everhardt,  who 
was  getting  into  hogs  too.  Bob  had 
farrowing  equipment,  which  was  in 
use  only  part  of  the  time.  He  was 
ambitious  to  enlarge  operations. 

So  Everhardt  and  Brunner  made 
a  deal.  The  last  three  years  he  has 
farrowed  600  pigs  for  Brunner  to  feed 
out.  The  old  barn's  capacity  could  be 
increased  by  keeping  two  sizes  of 
pigs  coming  along  at  the  same  time. 
A  pen  would  hold  twice  as  many 
weanlings  as  200-pounders.  When 
faster  growers  of  the  older  crop  went 
to  market,  the  others  could  be  han- 
dled in  less  space,  and  the  younger 
ones  could  be  given  an  additional  pen. 

Brunner  may  have  been  one  of  the 
first  finishers  to  contract  for  pigs 
produced  to  his  specifications.  But  it 
wasn't  long  before  Paul  Keffaber, 
manager  of  Fuller  Farms  in  Shelby 
county,  Indiana,  made  a  deal  with 
Everhardt  to  produce  pigs  for  him  to 
fatten. 

Keffaber  lightened  Everhardt's  fi- 
nancial load  by  supplying  the  sows 
at  first.  That  let  Bob  employ  his  own 
capital  to  put  in  more  farrowing 
equipment.  Needs  of  Fuller  Farms 
were  great  enough  that  Everhardt 
could  operate  at  capacity  supplying 
his  own  needs  and  those  of  Brunner 
and  Keffaber. 

Everhardt  has  continued  custom 
farrowing,  and  now  produces  18  lit- 
ters a  month,  216  litters  a  year,  for 
Fuller  Farms.  He  now  owns  the  sows, 
but  Keffaber  supplies  the  boars.  Ten 
other  growers  produce  30  to  96  lit- 
ters a  year  for  Keffaber,  who  has  put 
654  litters  into  his  fattening  pens  in 
the  last  year.  He  wants  no  pig  sup- 
pliers except  those  who  will  keep  dis- 


I  fere's  how  some 
farmers  guard 
against  disease, 
ami  how  ihey 
get  paid  for  it. 


ease  out  of  their  sow  herds.  They 
must  use  boars  he  provides,  and  keep 
back  sow  replacements  sired  by  such 
boars. 

No  pigs  are  farrowed  now  at  Fuller 
Farms.  That  has  eliminated  an  op- 
eration that  required  help  of  a  type 
hard  to  hire.  It  cut  down  on  manage- 
ment needs,  and  let  Keffaber  devote 
more  time  to  other  projects. 

Here,  too,  price  is  tied  to  the  hog 
market.  All  growers  get  the  market 
hog  price  for  40  pounds,  plus  $4  to  $7 
a  head  depending  on  prices  at  which 
barrows  and  gilts  are  selling.  If  hogs 
are  less  than  $12  a  hundred,  the  pay  is 
only  $4  in  addition  to  the  hundred- 
weight price.  From  that  figure  to  $14, 
the  extra  payment  is  $5.  From  $14  to 
$16  it  is  $6  and  when  the  market  ex- 
ceeds $16  the  extra  payment  jumps 
to  $7.  Thus  the  cost  of  a  pig  might 
range  from  $8.80  when  the  hog  price 
is  $12  up  to  $15  when  hogs  are  20 
cents  a  pound. 

Missouri  Sales  are  Tops 

Missouri  cooperative  feeder  pig 
sales  are  typical  of  the  better  ones 
conducted  in  this  country.  The  first 
Missouri  sale  was  held  in  Ripley 
county  in  1950.  In  1961  24  counties 
had  sales.  In  the  two  dozen  auctions 
held  from  September  14  to  October 
27,  a  total  of  nearly  50,000  pigs  were 
offered. 

They  brought  high  prices  because 
buyers  could  count  on  them  to  be 
healthy.  An  on-the-farm  inspection 
by  a  deputy  state  veterinarian  is  re- 
quired before  pigs  may  be  moved  to 
a  sale.  They  are  again  checked  by  a 
deputy  state  veterinarian  when  they 
are  unloaded.  Every  pig  is  given  an 
ear  tag  that  identifies  the  farm  from 
which  it  came,  so  that  any  trouble 
can  be  traced  back  to  its  source.  All 
pigs  are  vaccinated  with  modified  live 
virus  when  at  least  6  weeks  old.  They 
must  be  treated  at  least  25  days  prior 
to  the  sale. 

One  of  the  finest  compliments  paid 
to  the  Missouri  sales  came  from  a 
feeder  pig  trader  who  drove  his  truck 
from  farm  to  farm  and  community 
sale  to  community  sale.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  bought  pigs  at  the  Mis- 
souri co-op  sales. 

"Gad,  no,"  he  replied.  "The  cheap- 
est ones  there  bring  more  than  I  can 
get  out  of  a  pig." 


Pigs  in  Missouri 
sales  are  confined  in 
pens  that  are  used 
only  twice  a  year  for 
hogs.  Those  shown 
have  been  inspected 
and  sorted  into  pens 
in  which  all  animals 
are  uniform  in  size. 
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Beef  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep 


Seasonal  Price  Patterns  Are  Changin 


Br  Milton  Hallberg    •    University  of  Illinois 


SEASONAL  PATTERNS  in  prices 
received  for  beef  cattle  have 
changed  substantially  in  recent 
years.  Price  patterns  for  the  various 
grades  of  slaughter  steers  differ  as  a 
result  of  seasonality  of  marketings  of 
each  grade  (See  Table). 

Higher  quality  cattle  require  a 
longer  feeding  period;  consequently, 
the  increase  in  marketings  of  Choice 
and  Prime  steers^ccurs  after  the  in- 
crease in  marketings  of  lower  grades 
of  slaughter  steers. 

Prime  steer  prices  at  Chicago  nor- 
mally peak  in  March  and  April,  fol- 
lowed by  a  summer  low.  A  distinc- 
tive December-January  peak  previ- 
ously was  common  for  Prime  cattle, 
with  a  slightly  earlier  low.  In  addi- 
tion, the  previous  fall  price  peak  for 
Choice  and  Good  steers  has  given 
way  to  an  April-May  peak,  with  the 
same  December-January  low  as  be- 
fore. These  changes  have  occurred 
only  with  respect  to  high  grades  of 
beef  steers,  and  not  for  standard  and 
Utility  steers. 

Veal  calves  in  Illinois  typically 
reach  a  price  peak  in  late  winter  or 
early  spring.  Prices  of  Choice  vealers 
at  Chicago  peak  in  February  and  drop 
to  a  low  in  July.  Prices  of  all  vealers 
in  Illinois  show  considerably  less  sea- 
sonal variation  and  do  not  reach  a 
low  until  November. 

Seasonal  price  indexes  for  stockers 
and  feeders  and  for  Good  and  Choice 
feeder  steer  calves  based  upon  1951- 
60  prices  at  Kansas  City  are  quite 
similar.  Because  of  the  increase  in 
marketings  of  feeder  cattle  as  the 
pasture  season  ends,  seasonal  lows 
come  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Both  in- 
dexes reach  a  peak  in  April  and  May 
when  demand  for  cattle  to  utilize  pas- 
ture forage  declines.  There  is  less 
seasonal  variation  in  feeder  calf 
prices  than  in  stocker  and  feeder 
prices. 


A  seasonal  index  of  prices  is  only 
an  indicator  of  usual  price  fluctua- 
tions during  the  year  based  upon 
prices  over  a  number  of  years.  The 
index  must  be  modified  to  fit  the  par- 
ticular supply  and  demand  conditions 
prevailing  during  a  given  year.  Used 
in  this  manner,  the  seasonal  index 
should  provide  valuable  information 
on  which  to  base  management  deci- 
sions in  your  production  and  market- 
ing programs. 

The  seasonal  variation  in  prices  re- 
ceived for  hogs  in  Illinois  has  changed 
substantially  in  recent  years,  too. 
Seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  supply 
of  barrows  and  gilts  cause  seasonal 
price  fluctuations  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Because  farmers  have  altered 
their  farrowing  and  marketing  pat- 
terns in  recent  years,  the  secondary 
spring  price  peak  for  barrows  and 
gilts  at  Chicago  has  completely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  normal  price  peak 
is  now  occurring  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  typical  price  peak  based  upon 
1954-60  prices,  comes  in  June  for  all 
weight  classes,  with  a  slight  price 
bulge  in  August  and  September  for 
heavier  weights.  The  low  price  for 
barrows  and  gilts  typically  occurs  in 
November  and  December. 

As  noted  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  the  differences  between  prices 
received  for  different  weight  classes 
of  barrows  and  gilts  are  typically 
less  than  $1  per  cwt.  In  addition,  bar- 
row and  gilt  prices  tend  to  increase 
steadily  from  a  November-December 
low  to  a  June  peak  price  and  then 
decline  steadily. 

Sows,  however,  do  not  follow  this 
symmetrical  pattern  of  seasonal  price 
variation.  An  initial  high  for  sows  is 
reached  in  March.  After  spring  far- 
rowing, many  sows  are  marketed, 
and  the  increased  supply  tends  to 
halt  a  further  price  rise  through  July. 
In  August,  demand  is  strong  but 


The  index  of  seasonal  price  variation  for  hogs  is  a  typical  seasonal  index  and  therefore 
does  not  indicate  perfectly  what  price  may  be  expected  at  any  particular  time.  It  is  an 
indicator  of  the  usual  price  changes  during  the  year  based  on  a  given  period  of  years 
and  should  be  modified  to  fit  particular  supply  and  demand  conditions  prevailing. 
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This  chart  shows  that  Prime  steer  prices  now  peak  in  March  and  April  at  Chicago, 
whereas  they  were  previously  highest  from  September  through  January.  Choice  and 
Good  steer  prices  now  peak  in  April  and  May.  A  few  years  ago.  Choice  steers  hit 
highest  levels  in  the  July-October  period  and  Good  was  highest  May  through  July. 


sows  are  again  farrowing  or  are  about 
to  farrow.  Thus,  sow  prices  hit  a  peak 
in  August  before  falling  to  a  Decem- 
ber low. 

Two  distinctive  factors  tend  to  in- 
fluence the  seasonal  pattern  of  prices 
for  Illinois  lambs.  First,  prices  reach 
a  peak  in  the  spring  because  of  a 
short  lamb  supply.  Spring  lambs  are 
not  yet  ready  for  market.  In  addition, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  a  lamb's 
fleece  is  long,  and  buyers  are  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  for  an  unshorn 
lamb.  Wool  is  frequently  worth  more 
per  pound  than  the  lamb  itself. 

Prices  of  Choice  slaughter  lambs 
at  Chicago  peak  later  in  the  market- 
ing year  than  do  prices  of  all  lambs. 
Like  fed  cattle,  lambs  grading  Choice 
require  longer  feeding  periods  than 
do  lower  grades.  Because  of  the 


longer  feeding  period,  supplies  of 
Choice  lambs  reach  a  low  later  in  the 
marketing  year  than  do  supplies  of 
lower  grades.  Thus,  Choice  lamb 
prices  peak  later  in  the  marketing 
year. 

Slaughter  ewe  prices  follow  a  sea- 
sonal pattern  similar  to  that  of  Choice 
and  Prime  beef  steers.  In  the  spring, 
of  course,  slaughter  ewe  supply  is 
low  during  the  lambing  period,  and 
prices  for  slaughter  ewes  are  typical- 
ly highest.  However,  after  weaning, 
a  large  supply  of  slaughter  ewes 
comes  on  the  market  and  prices  drop 
to  their  lowest  levels. 

Wool  prices  do  not  show  a  great 
deal  of  seasonal  variation.  Prices  re- 
ceived for  wool  are  highest  during 
the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year 
and  lowest  in  October  and  November. 


Seasonal  Price  Indexes  of  Marketings  of  Fed  Beef  Steers 
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Seasonal  Price  Indexes  of  Hogs  in  Illinois 
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Seasonal  Price  Indexes  of  Sheep  and  Wool 

in  Illinois 
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Meaty  Champions 
At  American  Royal 

By  Glt'ii   liars    •    Managing  Editor 


FOR  EVERYONE  CONCERNED 
with  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
live  stock  industry,  judging  re- 
sults at  the  63rd  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Exposition  were  encouraging. 
Briefly,  they  were: 

•  1,000  pounds — The  weight  of  the 
Grand  Champion  Steer  of  the  show, 
an  Angus  belonging  to  Judy  Vining, 
17,  Osage,  la. 

•  950  pounds — The  weight  of  the 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  steer,  a 
Hereford  entered  by  Earl  Kindsfater, 
21,  Eaton,  Colo. 

•  About  1,100  pounds — The  aver- 
age weight  of  each  of  the  15  Angus 
steers  in  the  Grand  Champion  carlot 
entered  by  Paul  Freed  &  Sons, 
Paulina,  la. 

•  236  pounds  — Weight  of  the 
Grand  Champion  Barrow,  a  Poland 
China  shown  by  Gerald  Anderson, 
Leland,  111.  (See  Picture  on  Page  16). 

•  90  pounds — Weight  of  the  Grand 
Champion  wether  lamb,  a  Southdown 
shown  by  Charles  M.  Brink,  Olathe, 
Kan. 

Why  emphasize  the  weights?  Let's 
look  at  it  this  way: 

The  Royal  defines  its  ambition  as 
"to  be  a  major  influence  toward 
creating  a  more  prosperous  live  stock 
and  agricultural  industry  in  the  Mid- 
west .  .  .  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
encourage  farm  youth  to  bettter 
methods  of  live  stock  production.  .  ." 

Today  the  degree  of  finish  on  meat 
animals  determines  to  a  large  extent 
whether  the  producer  makes  or  loses 
money.  Anyone  connected  with  the 
meat  trade  will  tell  you  that  the 
lighter,  leaner  cuts  are  much  favored 
by  consumers.  In  cattle,  this  means 
that  900  to  1,100  pound  beeves  grad- 
ing Good  and  Choice  are  most  in  de- 
mand at  major  midwestern  markets. 
The  demand  for  lighter  beef  in- 
creases as  you  go  south  and  west:  800 
to  900  pound  animals  move  well  in 
these  areas. 

In  hogs,  the  demand  today  is  for 
200  to  220  pound  meat-type  animals. 
The  ideal  market  lamb  is  one  weigh- 
ing 85  to  90  pounds,  with  little  fat 
inside  or  out. 


George  A.  Montgomery,  a  veteran 
live  stock  writer  and  regular  con- 
tributor to  this  magazine,  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  the  need  for  fin- 
ishing cattle  at  lighter  weights.  He 
observes,  however,  that  we  keep  in- 
creasing the  number  finished  on  grain 
and  says  bluntly  that  "from  April  to 
July  this  year  heavy,  over-finished 
cattle  knocked  the  profits  out  of  feed- 
ing." 

The  same  story  is  true  for  hogs  and 
lambs.  Lamb  prices  in  the  first  half 
of  1961  were  the  lowest  in  15  years 
— at  least  partly  because  feeders  held 
lambs  to  extremely  heavy  weights. 
Not  long  ago  we  had  the  same  vicious 
cycle  in  hogs:  overproduction  drove 
prices  down,  feeders  held  back  hop- 
ing for  a  price  rise,  then  were  penal- 
ized for  heavy  hogs. 

So  it  was  good  to  see  the  grand 
champion  animals  at  the  mid-October 
Royal  meeting  today's  market  stand- 
ards almost  exactly.  Judy  Vining's 
steer,  at  1,000  pounds,  was  not  over- 
finished  for  the  Corn  Belt  market. 
The  same  goes  for  the  Freed  carlot, 
although  these  steers,  if  sold  on  the 
market,  would  have  gone  to  a  buyer 
for  restaurants  and  hotels.  Kinds- 
fater's  Hereford,  from  Colorado,  was 
a  little  lighter  and  thus  more  in  keep- 
ing with  demand  in  that  area. 

Ten  years  ago  the  grand  champion 
steer  was  120  pounds  heavier  than 
1961's  and  only  seven  years  back  the 
champ  weighed  1,260  pounds!  There 
has  been  no  reduction  in  weights  of 
the  carlot  steers  in  a  decade  and 
there  was  no  entry  in  the  under  1,000 
pound  carlot  class  this  year. 

The  grand  champion  barrow  at  236 
pounds  would  seem  to  be  too  heavy. 
But  this  was  a  very  stretchy,  well- 
muscled  hog — not  at  all  fat.  The  extra 
weight  was  in  heavier-muscled  hams 
and  loins.  He  was  the  kind  of  barrow 
the  swine  industry  needs  more  of  if  it 
keeps  healthy. 

Twenty  pounds  or  more  lighter 
than  many  lambs  that  go  on  the  mar- 
ket today,  Brink's  lamb  was  a  fine 
example  of  the  remodeling  job  that 
faces  the  sheep  industry. 


ANGUS  STEEP 

khiit^th  PAUL  FREED  &  SONS 
.dk  RALPH  &  HENRY  6ARDJNEJ 

$  PRODUCERS  k  TE 


Judy  Vining  and  sister  Joy  (background)  with  winner  "Maybe  II." 


The  third  consecutive  win  of  the  finished  carlot  cattle  class  at  the  Royal 
accomplished  for  the  first  time  this  year  by  Paul  Freed  and  his  sons,  Dean 
Dennis.  The  Freeds  live  near  Paulina,  Iowa,  where  they  farm  240  acres  and 
cattle  the  year  round.  The  winning  load  was  sold  by  Producers  &  Texas  for  $40 
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TOW  A  BEEF  CATTLE  producers 
are  mighty  hard  to  beat  at  the 
American  Royal.  When  Judge  Val 
Brungardt  pointed  out  17-year-old 
Judy  Vining's  steer  as  the  Grand 
Champion,  she  became  the  fourth 
Iowan  in  the  last  seven  years  to 
win  the  honor.  And  her  steer,  Maybe 
II,  was  the  fifth  Angus  to  win  in 
that  time.  (Maybe  I,  also  shown  by 
Judy  and  her  twin  sister  Joy,  was 
champion  Angus  in  the  Junior 
Show.)  Maybe  II  was  purchased  for 
$5.10  a  pound— a  total  of  $4,998— by 
Eddie  Williams  of  Williams  Meat 
Co.,  Kansas  City. 

Iowa  Angus  fanciers  have  also 
dominated  the  carlot  cattle  compe- 
tition since  the  early  1950's.  Paul 
Freed  &  Sons,  Paulina,  Iowa,  have 
won  this  class  the  last  three  years 
with  Angus  steers  bred  by  Ralph  and 
Henry  Gardiner,  Ashland,  Kan.  The 
carload  sold  this  year  for  $40  per 
cwt.  to  the  Golden  Ox  restaurant  in 
Kansas  City. 

Continuing  the  Royal  numbers 
game  since  1954,  we  find  that  the 
Grand  Champion  Barrow  has  come 
from  Oklahoma  four  times  and  Illi- 
nois three.  The  winning  breed  has 
been  Poland  China  five  times,  Hamp- 
shire once,  and  Berkshire  once.  The 
firm  of  Oscar  Anderson  &  Sons, 
Leland,  111.,  showed  all  the  Illinois 
winners. 

The  Grand  Champion  wether  lamb 
has  been  a  Southdown  six  times  and 
a  Hampshire  once.  The  winner  has 
come  from  Oklahoma  five  times  and 
Kansas  twice. 

This  year  some  14,000  head  of  live- 
stock were  entered  by  4-H  Club  and 
FFA  members,  farmers  and  purebred 
breeders  competing  for  trophies,  rib- 
bons, prestige,  and  more  than  $125,- 
000  in  cash.  Here  are  other  impor- 
tant results: 

•  In  the  Junior  Division,  Jimmie 
Thompson,  12,  from  Lubbock,  Texas, 
took  the  top  ribbon  with  his  1,010 
pound  summer  yearling  Hereford. 
Runner-up  to  Jimmie's  steer  was  a 
roan  Shorthorn  shown  by  Roger 
Jauer,  16,  Hinton,  Iowa. 

•  Defeated  in  the  competition  for 
Junior  Show  Champion  and  Reserve 


honors  were  the  two  top  steers  (both 
Herefords)  in  the  FFA  class.  The 
FFA  champion  was  a  980-pound  calf 
shown  by  Doug  Brent,  Stanford,  111., 
the  exhibitor  of  last  year's  grand 
champion  of  the  Junior  Show.  Run- 
nerup  to  Brent  was  Charles  Duffle, 
16,  Edmond,  Okla. 

•  The  Reserve  Grand  Champion 
carlot  was  Hereford  steers  entered 
by  Karl  and  Jack  Hoffman,  Ida 
Grove,  la. 

•  Reserve  Grand  Champion  bar- 
row was  a  226-lb.  Duroc  shown  by 
Moore  &  Perry,  Bethel,  Mo.  Oscar 
and  Gerald  Anderson  also  showed 
the  Grand  Champion  pen  of  three 
barrows  (averaging  210  pounds)  and 
the  winning  pen  of  10  head  of  bar- 
rows and  gilts. 

•  The  Reserve  Champion  wether 
lamb  was  another  Southdown,  shown 
by  Frank  Gillmore,  Wichita,  Kan., 
who  also  had  the  Grand  Champion 
pen  of  four  wethers. 

•  Grand  Champion  Feeder  Steers 
were  a  load  of  20  fancy  Angus  calves 
owned  by  Roy  Johnston,  Belton,  Mo., 
auctioneer  and  cattleman.  The  calves 
averaged  404  pounds,  and  were  pur- 
chased for  $60  per  cwt.  by  Lugbill 
Bros.,  Archbold,  Ohio. 


Charles  M.  Brink,  Olathe,  Kan.,  won  his 
first  Grand  Championship  in  15  years  of 
showing  at  the  Royal  with  this  90  pouna 
Southdown.    Brink  has  a  purebred  flock. 
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LIVE  STOCK 

HEALTHY 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Your  Questions  Answered: 

Q.  What  will  cause  excessive 
straining,  diarrhea,  blindness,  stag- 
gering gait,  and  death  in  cattle  on 
pasture? 

A.  Usually  a  toxic  or  poisonous 
product  or  plant.  However,  diseases, 
injuries  and  other  causes  are  pos- 
sible. I  recently  heard  of  a  case  where 
16  head  of  cattle  died  from  licking 
paint  buckets  left  in  the  yard  after 
the  barn  was  painted.  When  such 
symptoms  as  the  above  are  noted,  call 
your  veterinarian  and  remove  the 
cattle  from  the  pasture  until  it  has 
been  searched  for  the  possible  cause 
of  the  condition. 

Q.  Will  hog  cholera  spread  to  vac- 
cinated hogs? 

A.  No  vaccina- 
tion confers  100% 
protection.  How- 
ever, properly 
protected  hogs 
will  resist  field 
infections  of 
cholera.  When  an 
outbreak  is  re- 
portedinthe 
john  b.  herrick  neighborhood, 
the  herd  should  be  quarantined  and 
the  owner  should  tell  his  neighbors. 
In  some  herds  where  the  pigs  are  un- 
der stress  at  the  time  of  vaccination, 
the  duration  of  protection  may  be 
short-lived  or  not  conferred.  Thus, 
great  precautions  should  be  exercized 
in  seeing  that  all  pigs  are  vaccinated 
and  that  field  infections  are  kept  to 
a  minimum. 

Q.  What  diseases  cause  bloody 
droppings  in  swine? 

A.  Several  diseases  cause  this.  The 
most  common  is  so-called  bloody  dys- 
entery or  Black  Scours.  And  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  cholera  found  in  two 
herds  recently  was  bloody  droppings. 
Bacteria,  viruses,  poisons,  all  can 
cause  bloody  scours.  Therefore  a 
laboratory  diagnosis  is  sometimes 
needed  to  confirm  the  cause  of  this 
"sign"  of  disease. 

Q.  What  are  these  "contracts"  live 
stock  owners  have  been  getting  from 
their  veterinarians? 

A.  As  the  live  stock  industry  moves 
forward  in  a  highly  specialized  man- 
ner with  a  low  margin  of  profit,  the 
effects  of  disease  are  keenly  felt. 
Many  producers  have  realized  that  it 
is  more  profitable  to  prevent  diseases 
than  to  treat  the  sick.  Several  vet- 
erinarians have  agreed  to  assist  pro- 
ducers in  an  over-all  herd  health  pro- 
gram based  on  prevention  and  have 
entered  into  oral  or  written  agree- 
ments to  perform  certain  services  on 
a  scheduled  basis  for  the  producer 
but  also  to  periodically  inspect  the 
live  stock  to  prevent  disease  out- 
breaks before  they  occur  on  a  herd 
basis. 

Preventative  medicine  is  to  be 
recommended.  All  veterinarians  are 
keenly  interested  in  preventing  dis- 
ease but  many  may  not  be  inter- 
ested in  the  contract  aspect. 

Q.  Why  don't  veterinarians  recom- 
mend killed  hog  cholera  vaccines  in- 
stead of  only  the  modified  vaccines? 

A.  Killed  vaccines  do  not  confer 
protection  for  at  least  two  weeks  af- 
ter administration  and  the  protec- 
tion is  short-lived,  not  to  be  relied 
upon  after  four  months  have  passed. 
The  vaccine  does  not  spread  cholera; 
however,  the  question  many  people 
have  is  its  practicability  due  to  its 
short  term  protection. 
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"Mister,  we  wouldn't  be  feeding  Stilbosol 
if  it  wasn't  making  us  money" 

"If  gives  us  an  extra  100,000  pounds  of  beef  a  year/' 
reported  Wilbur  "Bo"  Foster,  Auxvasse,  Missouri 


"We  used  to  feed  Stilbosol®, 
but  we  quit.  Our  first  lot  of 
cattle  after  quitting  Stilbosol 
averaged  about  2'/2  pounds 
per  day.  On  the  first  lot  after 
we  went  back  to  Stilbosol.  .  . 
and  under  almost  the  same 
conditions  .  .  .  we  got  an 
average  of  3  pounds  per  day. 

"Doesn't  take  much  to  figure 
that  Stilbosol  gives  us  about 
an  extra  H>-pound  daily 
gain.  We  feed  about  1,500 
head  of  steers  a  year.  Gen- 


erally, we  buy  about  half  our 
cattle  locally  and  half  are 
western  cattle.  We  feed  them 
from  5  to  6  months. 

"Put  a  pencil  to  it.  With 
1,500  head  of  cattle  per  year 
and  an  extra  Vi -pound  daily 
gain  .  .  .  we  get  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  extra  beef 
just  by  using  Stilbosol. 

"As  I  said  before,  we  would 
not  be  feeding  Stilbosol  if  it 
wasn't  making  us  money." 


After  seven  years, 
Stilbosol  continues 
to  give  feeders  an 
extra  1  5%  gain 
on  1  0%  less  feed. 


(diettiylstilbestrol  promix) 


Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (Hygromycin  B) 
ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


Don't  forget  to  let  NATIONAL 
LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  ac- 
company you  to  your  new  ad- 
dress. Enclose  the  address  la- 
bel from  a  recent  issue  and  fill 
in  the  coupon  below.  Send  both 
to: 

Circulation  Dept.,  NATIONAL 
LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  155 
N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6, 


Name 


Street,  RFD,  or  Box  No. 

City 

State 

DECEMBER,  1961 


1 


for  a 


HAPPY  HOLIDAY  SEASON 


and  a 


SUCCESSFUL  NEW  YEAR 


from 


ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS 

National  Stock  Yards,  Illinois 
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BROWER    KklM-ftCt/  CATTLE  FEEDER 

Two  Sizes  —  15  Ft.  and  Viz  Ft. 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Now  —  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  for  cattle! 
Two  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  or  small 
herds.  Large  size  has  250  bu.  capacity,  feeds 
100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling,-  the  71/2 
ft.  feeder,  1 25  bu.  capacity,  does  it  for  50 
head.  Saves  over  100  hours  of  labor  a  year. 
Big  feed  savings,  too  —  special  designed 
trough  all  but  eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed 
clean,  fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more 
.  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains.  WRITE: 

•  LOW  IN  PRICE  . .  .WRITE  FOR  EASY 
PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


•  Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2375,  Ouincy,  Illinois 
Send  facts  on 
□  Cattle  Feeder.      □  Cal(  Creep  Feeder 

Name  


Street  or  RFD_ 
Town  


-State- 


NEW 

Grinder-Wi*e,p 


Make  Your  Own  Feeds 

.  . .  Tons  in  Minutest 


SOON  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
IN  FEED  SAVINGS! 

•  GRINDS  Home  Grown  Hay 
Grains,  Sorghums. 

•  MIXES  to  your  Formulas. 

•  DELIVERS  the  Feeds  to 
Feeders,  Tanks  or  Bags. 

Produces  more  and  better  feeds  with  less  labor 
on  the  farm  or  feedlot . . .  freshly  mixed  feeds  as  you 
need  them.  Top  capacity  grinding  hay  flakes,  corn 
(snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  other  grains  and  sorghums. 
Easily  handles  ear  corn  from  unloader  wagons.  Grinds 
all  materials  to  desired  fineness.  Large,  low-set  con- 
centrate hopper  with  sackguard.  Hand  clutch  disen- 
gages mill  while  mixing  or  distributing  feed.  Complete 
accurate  mixing  throughout,  every  bite  the  same. 
Top-unloader  auger,  swings  out  of  the  way.  Wetmore's 
finest  mill,  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 


WETM0RE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.C0. 

BOX  307  •  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Any  Formula  for 
BEEF, 
DAIRY 
COWS, 
HOGS,  or 
POULTRY 


P.  T.  O. 
POWERED 


Model  "350"  Hammer  Mill 


1 8"  Self-Feeder       Portable,  Moves  easily 
to  field  or  feed  lot. 

•  See  Your  Wetmore  Dealer  or  Write  --- 

Please  send  information  and  literature  on: 

Q]  Grinder-Mixer       Q  Name  ot  Nearest  Dealer 

Name  


Address.. 
City  


.State.. 


NP 


Seasons  Greetings  j 

1 

to  our  many  § 

I 

Members  and  Patrons  | 

5 

Who  have  built  their  own  strong  and  dependable  ^ 
marketing  organization.  Your  organization  excels  M 
in  rendering  the  greatest  value  at  the  least  cost.  f 
It  is  with  the  most  sincere  Yuletide  spirit  that  we  % 
wish  each  of  you  a  Very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  | 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year.  & 

CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  MARKETING  ASSN.  I 

H.  C.  Jackson,  General  Manager  <| 
|  Box  1348:  Phone  RE  2-4855  Visalia,  Calif.  | 
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NORTH 
SOUTH 


ivejtock 
rQpJjeport 


EAST 


WEST 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Estimate  about  a  3 
or  4%  increase  in  hog  production  for 
this  year;  guess  about  5  to  8%  in- 
crease for  1962.  Demand  for  feeder 
cattle  rather  slow.  Prospective  buyers 
look,  price,  then  back  away.  Feeder 
pigs  in  good  demand.  Prices  steady  to 
strong.  Fair  demand  for  native  feeder 
lambs.  Corn  crop  per  acre  yield  ex- 
pected to  be  a  record  breaker.  Old 
corn  carryover  largest  on  record. 
Good  soybean  yields,  big  acreage. 
Hay  about  5%  under  last  year  but 
should  be  adequate  for  needs. 

Evansville:  Number  of  cattle  on 
feed  appears  to  be  about  like  last  year 
— perhaps  slightly  below.  Expect  De- 
cember receipts  to  be  below  those  of 
1960.  Expect  heavier  hog  receipts  in 
December  —  probably  5  to  6%  over 
the  same  time  a  year  ago.  Only  slight 
movement  in  sheep.  Movement  of  re- 
placement and  stocker  cattle  has  been 
good.  Expect  the  demand  to  be  for 
heavier  yearlings  in  December. 
Movement  of  feeder  pigs  has  been 
better  than  expected.  Supply  not  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficient  for  demand. 
SOUTHERN  AREA 

Nashville:  Very  few  cattle  to  be 
fed.  Most  local  farmers  buying  light- 
weight calves  to  be  marketed  next 
fall.  Ten  to  15%  fewer  hogs  than  a 
year  ago.  Market  here  consistently 
higher  than  Chicago  and  other  sister 
markets.  Sheep  25%  or  more  fewer 
than  a  year  ago.  Good  and  Choice 
feeder  calves  are  bringing  $24  to  $27; 
heifers  $20  to  $24;  yearlings  $21  to 
$24;  heifers  $19  to  $21;  good  2-year- 
olds  $20  to  $22.50. 

Jackson,  Miss.:  Feeder  demand 
has  been  good  with  Good  to  Choice 
light  steer  calves  $25  to  $29.  Com- 
parable heavy  steer  calves  $24  to  $27. 
Good  to  Choice  yearling  steers  $22  to 
$24.  Medium  steer  calves  bringing  $22 
to  $25.  Heifers  selling  $2  to  $3  less. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.:  No  indi- 
cation of  any  build-up  supply  of  cat- 
tle for  immediate  future.  Feedlot 

Broilers  Compete 

(Continued  from  Page  Seven) 
lot  plans  to  see  that  you  take  the  po- 
tential meat  supply  into  considera- 
tion. No  longer  can  you  ignore  poul- 
try meat  supplies  when  making  your 
plans. 

Assume  that  for  the  next  several 
years,  at  least,  competition  for  the 
consumer's  dollar  will  be  stiff.  To  get 
your  share  of  that  dollar  you  will 
need  to  sell  higher  quality.  In  many 
cases  this  can  be  done  by  concentrat- 
ing on  a  meat-type  product. 

Efficiency  has  been  trumpeted  so 
often  and  so  loud  that  we  begin  to 
weary  of  it,  but  that  is  just  what  has 
boosted  broiler  production  to  its 
prominence  today.  No  matter  what 
comes  of  current  below-cost  broiler 
prices,  you  are  going  to  have  to  com- 
pete with  broiler  growers  who  are 
getting  a  pound  of  growth  for  2  Ms 
lbs.  of  feed. 

Pork  and  beef  producers  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  compete  favorably 
with  that  kind  of  efficiency.  It  means 
you  will  have  to  start  all  over  again 
on  efficiency.  Approach  it  as  if  you 
had  invented  the  idea  yourself.  You 
can't  have  too  much  of  it  around. 

Finally,  remember,  the  red  meat 
cause  is  far  from  lost.  While  the 
broiler's  share  of  U.  S.  per-person 
meat  consumption  has  climbed  more 
than  50%  in  the  past  five  years,  it 
still  represents  less  than  12%  of  the 
total. 


hogs  being  closely  topped  out.  Pros- 
pective supply  should  about  equal 
present  volume  moving.  Medium 
grade  feeder  calves  and  light  steers 
recently  were  bringing  about  $22  to 
$22.50  and  Good  grade  $23  to  $23.50. 
Native  steer  calves  $24  to  $26.50  and 
heifers  $23  to  $24. 

Chicago:  Five  per  cent  more  cattle 
on  feed  than  a  year  ago  and  10% 
more  hogs.  Increase  of  5%  in  sheep 
over  1960.  Increased  demand  for 
feeder  cattle  and  less  resistance  to 
feeder  prices. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Sioux  City,  Ia.:  We  believe  that 
cattle  numbers  on  feed  in  Iowa  may 
be  up  as  much  as  10%  over  a  year 
ago.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  earlier 
runs  on  stockers  and  feeders,  and  we 
think  the  over-all  result  by  the  end  of 
the  year  may  be  that  cattle  numbers 
on  feed  are  not  much  greater  than 
last  year.  We  expect  cattle  and  hog 
marketings  to  be  slightly  above  a 
year  ago  for  the  month  of  December. 
Demand  for  feeder  cattle  has  been 
strong  all  fall  at  Sioux  City.  Good 
and  Choice  550  to  750  pound  steers 
$23.50  to  $26.  Good  and  Choice  800  to 
950  pound  feeder  steers  $21.50  to 
$23.50,  mostly  $22  and  above.  Good 
and  Choice  stock  steer  calves  300  to 
450  pounds,  $25  and  $30  with  Choice 
and  Fancy  $31  to  $33.  Good  and 
Choice  heifer  calves  $24.50  to  $27.50, 
with  load  lots  $28  to  $29  and  a  few 
at  $30. 

Omaha:  Market  receipts  of  cattle 
and  our  country  contacts  make  us 
suspect  that  the  government  esti- 
mate of  22%  more  cattle  in  Nebraska 
and  12%  more  in  Iowa  as  being  too 
high.  As  close  as  we  can  figure  there 
are  around  2  to  3%  more  hogs  on  feed 
than  a  year  ago.  Demand  for  feeder 
cattle  is  holding  up  well,  especially 
for  light  yearlings.  There  is  an  un- 
limited demand  for  calves,  but  many 
farmers  think  they  are  too  high  with 
the  bulk  of  the  steer  calves  selling 
from  $27  to  $33  and  a  top  of  $37.  The 
demand  for  feeder  lambs  is  off. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Oklahoma  City:  Normal  supply  of 
cattle  being  marketed.  Believe  more 
cattle  than  normal  still  in  country. 
National  Feed  Lots  full— 7,000  head. 
Good  demand  for  all  classes  of  stock- 
ers and  feeders.  Big  percentage  of 
orders  are  for  area  within  300  miles 
of  Oklahoma  City.  Good  active  de- 
mand to  the  West  and  some  ship- 
ments and  increased  interest  from 
Corn  Belt  states.  Wheat  pastures 
spotted.  Some  areas  extra  good, 
others  questionable  due  to  lack  of 
moisture  or  late  planting  due  to  too 
much  rain.  Live  stock  in  good  condi- 
tion. Very  few  thin  cattle. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Artesia,  Calif.:  Around  88,000 
more  cattle  in  California-Nevada- 
Arizona  feedlots  now  than  a  year  ago 
— a  total  of  one  million  head.  About 
300,000  lambs  are  on  pasture.  Feeder 
cattle  prices  still  high  against  present 
finished  market  so  all  are  proceeding 
slowly  hoping  December  movement 
will  be  at  lower  levels  on  all  classes. 
Calf  demand  best  of  any  class.  Every- 
one price  conscious  on  lambs — move- 
ment rather  light.  Choice  lightweight 
finished  steers  have  been  bringing 
$24.50;  heifers  $24.  Heavyweights 
averaging  $1  per  cwt.  less.  Yearling 
feeder  steers  bringing  $22.50  to  $25. 
Feeder  yearling  heifers  $21  to  $24. 
Feeder  lambs  $12.50  to  $14.50.  We 
need  moisture  very  badly.  Range  is 
in  terrible  condition.  Desert — none. 
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Inside 

Washington 

b„  Philip  L.  Warden  m^^^ 


"The  Russians  are  issuing  posters  showing  how  to  scrub  pigs 
after  they're  exposed  to  fallout.  If  they  would  just  scrub  the 
pigs  creating  fallout,  all  this  would  not  be  necessary." 

— Roll  Call,  Capitol  Hill  Newspaper. 


TVTEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  return- 
ing  to  Washington,  D.  C.  after 
visits  to  their  home  districts  report 
nationwide  concern  over  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  fallout — the  invisible  and 
sometimes  deadly  dust  which  drifts 
away  after  an  explosion  of  an  atomic 
weapon.  The  weather  bureau  esti- 
mated the  radioactive  debris  from 
Russia's  50-megaton  superbomb  was 
riding  30,000  foot  winds  eastward 
toward  the  United  States.  It  had  pre- 
dicted that  spring  rains  would  bring 
this  debris  down  from  the  strato- 
sphere to  contaminate  America. 

Scientists  disagree  on  how  much 
fallout  is  dangerous.  They  know  that 
in  concentrated  amounts,  such  as 
would  be  encountered  by  survivors 
of  a  nuclear  explosion,  fallout  can  be 
deadly.  But  they  lack  solid  factual 
information  on  minimum  tolerances 
— the  point  when  small  amounts  of 
fallout  begin  causing  physical  harm. 

Some  members  of  Congress  work- 
ing closely  with  administration  offi- 
cials are  talking  about  spending  a 
billion  dollars  next  year  to  build 
public  fallout  shelters  throughout  the 
nation.  But  in  many  rural  areas,  the 
most  frequently  asked  question  is: 
What  do  we  do  about  fallout  now? 


USDA  in  cooperation  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  former- 
ly the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  has 
published  a  pamphlet,  "Radioactive 
Fallout  on  the  Farm."  It  goes  into  de- 
tail how  the  farmer  and  rancher  may 
protect  not  only  his  family  and  his 
food  supply,  but  also  his  live  stock 
and  crops  against  fallout.  Copies  of 
the  bulletin,  No.  2107,  may  be  ob- 
tained for  10C  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  77  of 
the  agriculture  department,  available 
for  another  100  from  the  government 
printing  office,  is  titled  "Family  Food 
Stockpile  for  Survival." 

The  fallout  pamphlet  section  on 
protecting  live  stock,  suggests  that 
animals  should  be  kept  in  a  reason- 
ably well-built  shelter  in  periods  of 
intense  contamination  from  fallout. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  they  get 
neither  nuclear  contaminated  feed 
nor  water. 

Because  radio-active  materials  de- 
cay, contaminated  feed  may  become 
safe  to  use  after  a  period  of  storage. 
The  bulletin  warns  that  water  from 
a  covered  well,  tank,  cistern  or  free- 
ly running  spring  is  much  safer  than 


water  from  a  river  or  creek.  Water  in 
streams  is  likely  to  be  contaminated. 
Only  stored  feeds  should  be  fed  the 
animals  until  local  civil  defense  au- 
thorities can  determine  whether  or 
not  pastures  and  other  forage  is  con- 
taminated. 

The  public  health  service  said  that 
farmers  who  catch  their  rainwater  in 
cisterns  need  not  change  their  cus- 
tomary procedure  because  of  fallout 
from  the  Russian  nuclear  tests.  The 
health  service  said  that  the  fallout 
"is  not  sufficiently  high"  as  yet  to 
warrant  a  change. 

Since  some  farm  families  may  want 
to  start  fallout  shelters  of  their  own, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Washington  25,  D.C,  has  published 
a  bulletin,  "How  It  Was  Done — Rural 
America,"  which  shows  how  farm 
families  and  community  groups  have 
built  shelters. 

•  •  •  A  turkey  marketing  agree- 
ment under  which  the  industry  would 
agree  to  reduce  sales  and  indirectly 
rig  prices  has  been  put  in  near  final 
form  for  submission  to  the  turkey 
raisers  for  approval.  After  a  series  of 
public  hearings  on  the  proposal,  a 
final  draft  will  be  drawn  for  a  turkey 
raiser  referendum.  It  requires  the 
support  of  two-thirds  of  the  raisers 
for  Secretary  Freeman  to  put  it  into 
effect.  USDA  officials  report  they  are 
getting  a  number  of  inquiries  con- 
cerning a  similar  marketing  agree- 
ment on  lambs. 

•  •  •  Frank  L.  Teuton,  70-year 
old  research  information  officer  of 
USDA,  sells  farm  products  with 
cheesecake.  Teuton  travels  around 
the  country  staging  fashion  shows 
featuring  comely  agriculture  depart- 
ment secretaries  in  swimsuits  made 
from  ground  corncobs,  raincoats  made 
from  hog  lard,  and  low  cut  cotton 
dresses  made  fire-resistant  with  the 
products  of  agricultural  research.  He 


"M-E-R-R-Y  Christmas  to  ewe!" 

uses  the  thinly-clad  young  women  to 
make  understandable  to  the  public 
the  discoveries  of  the  research  chem- 
ist. 

•  •  •  USDA,  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  has  completed  a  study 
of  the  economic  problems  of  the 
southwest  cattle  ranchers.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  ranchers  make 
educated  decisions  on  their  cattle  op- 
erations. Copies  of  the  study,  which 
are  free,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
agriculture  department  information 
office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  It  carries 
the  title,  "Cattle  Ranches:  Organiza- 
tion, Costs  and  Returns,  Southwest- 
ern Nonmigratory  Grazing  Area, 
1940-59." 

•  •  •  Southeastern  live  stock  pro- 
ducers have  been  alerted  by  the  agri- 
culture department  to  the  danger  that 
the  screwworm  may  become  reestab- 
lished in  southern  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  Florida.  Local- 
ized infestations  have  been  found, 
the  department  said,  in  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  northern  Alabama  and 
Georgia. 


When  animal  skin  is  injured,  reach  for  soothing 

^Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

—works  better  two  ways  to  help  skin  heal 


3L  Protects  wounds  from  impurities, 
insects,  dirt  and  foreign  bodies . . .  helps 
to  keep  open  wounds  clean. 

2*  Speeds  up  healing  process  by  pro- 
tecting delicate  tissues  from  drying  out. 


Veterinarian-approved  for  these  uses: 


Artificial  Insemination 
Injured  Udders 
Dehorning 
Barbed  Wire  Cuts 
Open  Scrapes 


Open  Insect  Bites 
Weeping  Eczema 
Non-infected  Wounds 
Burns 

And  1001  other  uses 


Protect  your  animals... 
protect  your  pocketbook  with 
'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly 

FREE!  "FIRST  AID  FOR  FARM  ANIMALS," 

a  valuable  leaflet,  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
two  leading  veterinarians,  tells  you  just  what 
to  do  until  the  vet  arrives! 

Write  to:  'Vaseline'  Petroleum  Jelly, 
Box  AC,  Mount  Vernon  10,  New  York 

VASELINE  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  CH  ES  E6  ROUG  H-PON  DS  INC 
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DON'T  BUST  BALES 
BY  HAND 

THERE'S  AN  EASIER,  QUICKER  WAY 


OLD  OR  COLD 
TRACTORS 

START  FAST! 


WOOD'S  LOW  COST  BALE  BUSTER 


Just  put  a  bale  on  the  conveyor — release  the 
lever,  and  the  Wood's  Low  Cost  Bale-Buster 
feeds  Itself.  The  straw  comes  out  light,  fluffy, 
thrashing-machine  loose. 

The  16  sickle  sections  rotating  at  a  speed  of  1000 
r.p.m.  make  quick  work  of  the  most  tightly 
packed  bale.  The  combination  of  thorough  fluff- 
ing and  mild  shredding  action  produces  the  best 
possible  bedding.  Speeds  up  barn  cleaning,  dis- 
tributes better  from  manure  spreader. 
Handles  bales  up  to  22"  x  19".  Low,  easy-load 
trough.  Completely  portable — move  It  where 
you  need  it.  Takes  little  power  (1  \<i  h  p.  recom- 
mended) because  of  flywheel  action  of  the 
cutting  unit. 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

(Name  your  favorite  dealer 
and  we'll  tend  him  one,  too.) 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO* 

43112  South  4th  Street,  Oregon,  Illinois. 


|  From  Your  Employees 
To  All  Our  Friends 


May  the  Yuletide 
Spirit  Fill  Your 
Hearts  and  Homes 
During  the  Present 
Christmas  Season 

PRODUCERS  &  TEXAS 

Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 
and 

PRODUCERS  LIVESTOCK 
FEEDER  SERVICE 
%  Victor  2-5200  Kansas  City  Mo. 


i 


•iJi-W.Vfc  EASY  HOLD 

CHUTE  GATE 


^  ^  — ■  #j 

Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
Stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  lor  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  -'30-Day  Trial  Plan" 

f  JlIKAM  IQUIP.  CO.       OW.  CCS 


PORTABLE 

PERMANENT 
Installation 
In  Any 
Openingl 


1701  »«.  Mlk,  OMAHA,  Milt, 
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*  CL?Aerry  Christmas 
and  a 
Happy  oN?ew  Year 
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Best  wishes  for  a 
joyous  holiday  season 
and  a  prosperous  1962. 

Producers  Live  Stock 
Credit  Corporation 

155  North  Wacker  Drive 
CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 


Live  Stock  Producer's  December  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


December  Top    Market  Trend 


Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$22 
$27 
$15 
$19 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Down  12% 

Up  2% 
Up  2% 
Down  3% 
Up  25% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$26 
$32 
$17 
$17 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Steady 


Up  4% 

Down  2% 
Down  2% 

Same 
Up  10% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$32 
$16 
$18 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Down  5  % 

Down  5  % 
Down  5% 
Up  2% 
Up  5% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$26 
$29 
$16 
$16 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 
Steady 


Up  10% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 
Same 
Up  7% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$24 

$24 
$27 
$17 
$18 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Declining 
Advancing 


Same 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 

Up  5% 
Down  10% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$25 
$27 
$17 
$17 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 


Down  5% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 

Up  10% 
Down  15% 


Sheep 


Best  Fattening  Lamb  Ration 

The  best  ration  for  fattening  lambs 
in  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
contained:  64%  ground  corn,  16% 
ground  corncobs,  10%  soybean  meal, 
5%  alfalfa  meal,  and  vitamins,  min- 
erals and  antibiotics.  Sheep  research- 
er E.  E.  Hatfield  says  that  lambs  were 
fed  free  choice  for  a  feed  intake  of 
2.6  lbs.  daily.  He  points  out  that  the 
64%  ground  corn  and  16%  ground 
cobs  are  equivalent  to  the  ratio  of 
corn  to  cob  in  ground  ear  corn. 

Lambs  received  15  milligrams  of 
antibiotic  per  pound  of  feed,  or  30 
grams  per  ton.  This  is  twice  the  level 
normally  included  in  feeder  lamb  ra- 
tions. It  prevented  digestive  troubles 
in  lambs  put  on  full  feed  immediate- 
ly without  a  warmup  period.  Lambs 
receiving  such  highly  concentrated 
rations,  however,  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  overeating  disease  and  must  be 
watched  closely. 

Cure  for  Halogeton  Poison 

Dicalcium  phosphate — a  mineral 
commonly  used  in  live  stock  feeds — 
prevents  the  poisonous  weed,  halo- 
geton, from  killing  sheep,  according 
to  three  years  of  research  by  Wayne 
Binns  of  Utah  Station.  Sheep  fed  al- 
falfa pellets  containing  5%  dicalcium 
phosphate  supplement  were  protected 
against  poisonous  oxalates  in  halo- 
geton. These  oxalates  kill  sheep  by 
depleting  blood  serum  of  its  calcium. 

Dicalcium  phosphate  is  readily  ab- 
sorbed into  the  sheep's  blood  system, 
replacing  the  calcium  removed  by  the 
oxalates.  Other  supplements  used  in 
the  research — steamed  bone  meal,  de- 
fluorinated  rock  phosphate,  and  mon- 
osodium  phosphate — did  not  protect 
sheep. 


Halogeton  thrives  in  salty  soils  and 
is  found  in  millions  of  acres  of  the 
West  in  semiarid  areas  of  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Montana.  As  sheep  are 
trailed  from  winter  to  summer 
ranges,  losses  occur  in  almost  every 
band  moving  through  halogeton- 
infested  land.  Near  Snowville,  Utah, 
last  year  one  flock  of  1,850  sheep  was 
allowed  to  remain  overnight  on  a 
pure  stand  of  halogeton.  Next  morn- 
ing 190  sheep  were  dead  and  172 
others  died  within  three  weeks. 

Before  moving  sheep  from  winter 
ranges  in  the  spring,  sheepmen  are 
advised  to  supplement  the  animals' 
diets  with  pellets  of  alfalfa  and  5% 
dicalcium  phosphate.  Owners  who 
fed  this  supplement  during  the  past 
three  years  lost  no  sheep  from  halo- 
geton poisoning.  Those  who  did  not 
follow  this  suggestion  lost  animals. 


•Best  sheep  dog  in  the  country!" 


A  &  W  Starter 
Booster  doubles 
cranking  leverage  .  .  .  stubborn 
engine  turns  over  easily  and  starts. 
Costs  less  than  a  new  battery  .  .  .  mod- 
els to  fit  most  tractors.  Thousands  now 
in  use  .  .  .  sold  by  tractor  dealers  every- 
where, or  write: 


PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 

FOR  EAR  CORN  &  SMALL  GRAINS 


Feeders  everywhere  are  switch- 
ing to  "Dust-Free"  feeds  pre- 
pared by  Peerless  Roller  Mills 
end  ROL-N-MIX  Units.  You  get 
faster  gains,  better  finish,  mors 
production. 

1/l<W  ROL-N-MIX 

3  in  1  Feed  Making  Unit 

The  complete  feed  making  and  hauling  unit. 
Provides  roller  mill,  mixer  end  self  unloading 
wagon.  Available  in  two  sizes. 

CHALLENGER  "All-Purpose"  Mill 

Crimps— Cracks  all  small  grain 
and  granulates  ear  corn.  No 
dust— no  stringy  shucks— uni> 
form  rolling  and  granulation. 
A  size  for  every  feeding 
operation.  Write  for 
free  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  611  Joplln,  Missouri  


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  En  joy  agood  night's  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today ! 

». 
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5?   To  You  and  Yours  ... 

i 
i 
| 

I  CyVferry  Christmas 

h  and  a 

I 

|  Happy  oN?ew  Year 

B 

§>  Best  wishes  for  a  joyous  hoh- 

|5  day  season  and  a  prosperous 
1  1962. 

I 

1  Producers 

Livestock  Credit  Corporation 

Sr*  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
|        Denver  16,  Colorado 

—  CHAROLAIS 

Registered  and  recorded  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.    Reasonably   priced.    No   Saturday  sales. 
FLYING    HORSESHOE  RANCHES 
Comstock  Brothers 
Morris.    Pinna.  Dragoon,  Arizona 

Phone  353-2879  Phone   JUniper  6-259- 


MEN  PAST  40 


Live  Stork  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  Six) 
8  markets  to  average  between  $15  and 
$17.  In  December,  we  expect  barrow 
and  gilt  prices  at  Chicago  to  average 
$15  to  $16  per  cwt. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
production  of  lamb  and  mutton  was 
8%  above  the  January-through- 
October  period  for  1960.  Likewise, 
the  number  of  head  slaughtered  was 
running  8%  above  a  year  earlier. 
Lamb  prices  were  $2  to  $3  below  the 
same  period  in  1960. 

Our  estimates  that  the  seasonal 
drop  in  prices  for  sheep  and  lambs 
would  not  be  as  large  in  1961  as  in 
average  years  have  been  correct.  We 
still  expect  a  less  than  normal  sea- 
sonal price  decline  in  the  heavy  mar- 
keting period  October  through  De- 
cember. Feeder  lamb  prices  have  con- 
tinued below  1960  levels  and  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  $2  to  $3  per  cwt. 
below  last  year's  level. 

In  December,  we  expect  the  price 
of  slaughter  lambs  to  be  about  steady 
with  November  prices.  In  the  latter 
part  of  December,  we  expect  slaugh- 
ter lamb  prices  to  begin  strenthening, 
and  this  strength  will  continue  into 
the  first  half  of  1962.  For  December, 
we  expect  Choice  wooled  lambs  at 
Chicago  to  average  between  $16.50 
and  $17.50. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in 
the  United  States  on  January  1,  1962, 
is  expected  to  be  down  about  3% 
from  the  January  1,  1961,  figure.  With 
the  same  average  production  per 
head,  the  wool  output  in  1962  from 
U.  S.  flocks  will  be  down  slightly. 
This  smaller  production  from  U.  S. 
farms  is  in  contrast  to  the  expected 
increase  in  the  world  wool  supply.  It 
is  expected  that  the  world  supply  will 
be  5.7  billion  pounds,  grease  basis. 
This  will  be  2%  more  than  that  pro- 
duced in  1960-61,  and  1%  above  the 
previous  high  in  1959-60.  The  larger 
world  output  will  more  than  offset  the 
expected  reduction  in  U.  S.  wool  sup- 
plies. 

United  States  consumption  of  wool 
in  1961  was  around  7%  less  than  in 
1960,  but  3%  more  than  the  average 
of  1955-1959.  In  the  latter  part  of  1961, 
domestic  consumption  of  wool  has 
been  increasing.  This  increase  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  in  1962. 

The  average  price  received  by 
growers  for  shorn  wool  can  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  relatively  stable 
through  the  early  months  of  1962. 

Congress  has  extended  the  National 
Wool  Act  until  March  31,  1966.  A 
shorn  wool  incentive  price  of  62<?  per 
pound  will  be  continued  in  the  1962 
marketing  year  as  it  has  been  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  the  wool  in- 
centive program. 


The  Market  Trend 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 
Heifers,  choice  . 
Heifers,  good 
Cows,  commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows  (330-400) 
Lambs,  choice 
Lambs,  good 
Feeder  lambs 
Corn,  No.  2.  yellow 
Wheat.  No    2.  hard 
Oats,  No.  2,  white 
Cottonseed  meal,  41% 
Soybean   meal,  44% 
Linseed   meal  34% 
Tankage,  60% 
Corn  Hog  feed  ratio 

Weekly  Dress 
(Weekly    ..  ......    in  < 

Beef 

Prime   700 '800  s 

Choice  600/IOOr 

Good 

Veal,  choice 
Lamb 

Prime    45/55  a 

Choice  45/555 
Pork 

Loins  8/12S 

Butts  4/8S 

Hams,  smk.  12/165 

Picnic,  smk  4/83 
Lard  Is  cartons 
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Nov. 

Month 

Year 

1961 

Ago 

Ago 

$25.70 

$24  50 

$26  12 

24.82 

24  55 

25.00 

23.58 

23.25 

24.02 

23.75 

23.10 

24.00 

15.90 

16.08 

lTii 

18  00 

18.75 

18.10 

25  00 

2T?5 

24  25 

23  00 

16  60 

18.51 

17.63 

14.70 

16.55 

15.48 

17.02 

17.68 

17.68 

15.42 

16.05 

16  05 

15.68 

14.66 

16.22 

1.12 

1.09 

1  05 

2  04 

2.02 

2.08 

.68 

.65 

.63 

65.90 

60  40 

71.80 

66  00 

55  50 

60.90 

62.60 

56  10 

76.00 

90.00 

94  00 

70.00 

14  9 

16.4 

12.5 

Meat 

Prices 

40  44 

40.12 

42.00 

39  25 

38.38 

40.25 

49.00 

51.50 

48.50 

39  12 

40  50 

41.25 

39.12 

40.50 

41.25 

44.19 

47.75 

49.31 

32.81 

34  60 

35  25 

46  25 

47.75 

51.00 

34.75 

35.25 

35.25 

14.25 

14.75 

15.00 

Who  are  Troubled  with 

getfinq  i/p  W#6fs 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness-Tiredness, 

Loss  of  Physical  Vigor 

The  Cause  may  be 


Men  as  they  grow  older  too 
often  become  negligent  and  take 
for  granted  unusual  aches  and 
pains.  They  mistakenly  think 
that  these  indications  of  111 
Health  are  the  USUAL  signs  of 
older  age. 

This  negligence  can  prove 
Tragic  resulting  in  a  condition 
where  expensive  and  painful 
surgery  is  the  only  chance. 

If  you,  a  relative  or  a  friend 
have  the  symptoms  of  111  Health 
indicated  above  the  trouble  may 
be  due  to  Glandular  Inflamma- 
tion. 


GLANDULAR  INFLAMMA 
TION  very  commonly  occurs  in 
men  of  middle  age  or  past  and  is 
accompanied  by  such  physical 
changes  as  Frequent  Lapses  of 
Memory,  Early  Graying  of  the 
Hair  and  Excess  Increase  in 
weight  .  .  .  signs  that  the  Glands 
are  not  functioning  properly. 

Neglect  of  such  conditions  or 
a  false  conception  of  inadequate 
treatments  cause  men  to  grow 
old  before  their  time  .  .  .  leading 
to  premature  senility,  loss  of 
vigor  in  life  and  possibly  incura- 
ble conditions. 


NON-SURGICAL  TREATMENTS 


The  non-surgical  treatments  of 
Glandular  Inflammation  and 
other  diseases  of  older  men  af- 
forded at  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic  have  been  the  result  of 
over  20  years  scientific  research 
on  the  part  of  a  group  of  Doc- 
tors who  were  not  satisfied  with 
painful  surgical  treatment 
methods. 

The  War  brought  many  new 


techniques  and  many  new  won- 
der working  drugs.  These  new 
discoveries  were  added  to  the 
research  development  already 
accomplished.  The  result  has 
been  a  new  type  of  treatment 
that  is  proving  of  great  benefit 
to  men  suffering  from  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation  or  Rectal  and 
Colon  trouble  or  Reducible  Her- 
nia. 


The  Exceptor  Medical  Clinic  is  completely  equipped  to  give 
the  latest  and  most  modern  scientific  Diagnostic  and  treat* 
tnent  services. 

The  highly  trained  Staff  of  Doctors  and  Technicians  is 
So  extensive  that  your  physical  condition  may  be  thoroughly 
checked  during  the  day  you  arrive  here* 

Treatments  Are 
Particularly  For  Men 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  an  institution 
devoted  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  men  of  advancing  years.  If  you  were 
to  visit  here  you  would  find  men  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Here  for  one  purpose — improving  their 
health,  finding  new  health  in  life  and  adding 
years  of  happiness  to  their  lives. 

During  the  past  few  years  men  from  over 
1,000  cities  and  towns  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  Undoubtedly  one  or 
more  of  these  men  are  from  your  locality  or 
close  by  ...  we  will  gladly  send  you  their 
names  for  reference. 

Reservations  Not  Necessary 

If  your  condition  is  acute  and  painful  you 
may  come  here  at  once  without  reservation. 
Complete  examination  will  be  made  promptly. 


Qui 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  GIVES 
YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  AT  LOW  COST 

When  you  arrive  here  we  first  make  a  complete  examination.  You 
are  examined  by  Doctors  who  are  experienced  specialists.  You  are 
frankly  told  your  condition  and  cost  of  treatments  you  need.  YOU 
THEN  decide  if  you  will  take  the  treatments  recommended. 

Select  Your  Own  Hotel  Accommodations 

Treatments  are  so  mild  that  hospitalization  is  not  necessary 
so  the  saving  in  your  expense  is  considerable.  You  are  free  to 
select  any  type  of  hotel  accommodation  you  may  desire. 


This  new  FREE  Book  published  by  the  Ex- 
celsior Medical  Clinic  is  fully  illustrated  and 
deals  with  diseases  peculiar  to  men.  It  gives 
factual  knowledge  and  tells  Why  and  How 
Non-Surgical  methods  are  proving  so  success- 
ful. It  could  prove  of  utmost  importance  to 
your  future  life.  Write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


DO  SOMETHING  TODAY 

Taking  a  few  minutes  right  now  in 
filling  out  the  coupon  below  may  en- 
able you  to  better  enjoy  the  future 
years  of  your  life  and  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  acts  you  ever 
made. 


NON-SURGICAL 
Rectal-Colon 

Rectal  and  Colon  disorders 
are  often  associated  with 
Glandular  Inflammation. 
These  disorders  if  not  cor- 
rected will  gradually  grow 
worse  and  often  require 
painful  and  expensive  sur- 
gery. 


TREATMENTS  OF 
Reducible  Hernia 

Our  Non-Surgical  Hernia 
treatments  require  no  hos- 
pitalization, anesthesia  or  a 
long  expensive  period  of 
convalescence.  They  are  so 
certain,  that  every  patient 
accepted  for  treatment  is 
given  a  Lifetime  Certificate 
of  Assurance. 


We  have  all  of  the  modern  facilities  to  treat  both  of  these 
disorders  either  with  or  without  Glandular  Inflammation 
treatments. 


EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  B  5365 
Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly  send  me  at  once,  without  obligation,  your  ! 
New,  FREE  Book  on  NON-SURGICAL  Treatment 
of  Disease.   I   am   interested   in   the   Disorder   of  ! 
(Please  Check  Box) 

□  Hyernia  □  Rectal-Colon  □  Glandular  Inflammation  J 

Name   j 

Address  


City  State. 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Cosily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  J I  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  —  $3.65.  100  —  $5.00, 
200  — $8.35,  500— $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
— $2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 

Ketchum  co. 

DEPT.  2 A  IAKE   LUZERNE.  N.Y. 

•  DECEMBER,  1961 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saiv  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


A'it&matie 
"STEEL  GUARD" 


WITH^W  Gumd  ROPE  RUBBING  ELEMENT 

Most  completely  satisfactory  oiler  yet  developed! 
Steel-Guard  rubbing-clement  provides  pcrfec  rubbing, 
scratching  surface.  Meter  Valve  releases  oil  only  as 
caule  rub.  No  waste  of  oil.  5-Gal.  oil  supply  lasts 
for  weeks.  Mount  on  any  post,  tree,  or  side  of  bldg. 

Write  for  Illustrated  literature.  Our  low  prices, 
end  details  of  30-Day  "Free  Tnal  Plan 


FARNAM  EQUIP.  CO.  Dept.  RW-5 
8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omihi,  Nebruk* 

Okay1  Send  literature  on  Rope-Wick  O.lers 
delaili  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  lo 

Name   

Address  —  

City.  ,   ■■_ 


_l 
 I 


15 


w-w 

FIRST  CHOICE 
in  Roller  Mills! 


A  tag  that  will  stay 

In  A  Pig's  Ear 

Yes,  an  ear  tag  that  will  ac- 
tually stay  in  the  ear  of  a  hog! 
It  won't  hang  up  and  tear  out 
and  has  no  sharp  corners  or 
sharp  edges  to  keep  the  ear 
sore,  irritated  and  infected. 
Made  of  plastic,  there  is  no 
corrosion  as  is  common  of 
aluminum  and  no  rust  as  in  steel 
tags. 

Temple  Tags  come  in  15  differ- 
ent colors.  The  color  scheme  can 
be  used  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 
By  using  a  different  color  each 
year,  a  rancher  can  tell,  at  a 
glance,  how  old  an  animal  is.  By 
using  color  a  breeder  can  sepa- 
rate families,  strains,  high  produc- 
ers or  culls.  The  color  goes  com- 
pletely through  the  tag,  not  just 
painted  on  the  outside.  They  will 
not  discolor  or  fade,  and  will  last 
the  life  of  the  animal. 
Names,  letters  and  numbers  are 
printed  free  on  both  sides,  mak- 
ing the  tag  suitable  for  registry  or 
branding  purposes. 
Use  them  on  everything,  cows, 
hogs,  sheep  and  goats.  Ideal  for 
custom  feeders  or  where  perform- 
ance records  are  kept. 

TEMPLE  TAG  CO. 

TEMPLE,  TEXAS 

Please  send  me  price  list  and  a 
free  sample  of  Temple  Tags. 


10-Year  Guarantee  •  3000  lbs. 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

LOWEST  COST 
APPROVED  SCALE 


$198 


COMPLETE 

Handles  all  farm  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1  %  accuracy 

Easy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE  WEIGH 
scales  fit  any  existing  stock  handling  set- 
up. Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  semi-permanent  models. 

New  hoppers  fit  scales 

for  accurately 
weighing  ingredients 
in  automatic 
feed  production 


Floor  model  with  un- 
loading auger.  Grav- 
ity flow  model,  also. 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 
3140  W.  Lawronco,  Dope.  120,   Chicogo  25,  III. 

Nome  ■- 


Addren 
Town  


_Slole_ 


Send  for  FREE  plans. 
Idea  Book,  Parts  List 
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CHAROLAIS  BREEDER 
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Cattle 


Finish  Lighter  Beef 

The  broadest  market  has  developed 
for  beef  cattle  grading  High  Good  to 
Low  Choice  and  weighing  from  1,000 
to  1,100  pounds,  a  University  of  Illi- 
nois live  stock  marketing  economist 
reports. 

M.  B.  Kirtley  points  out  that  near- 
ly 90%  of  all  retail  food  sales  are 
handled  by  chain  and  independent 
stores  with  centralized  buying  and 
merchandising  programs.  These  firms 
look  for  a  product  that  carries  con- 
sistent quality  from  week  to  week 
and  will  be  the  same  in  all  stores 
under  the  same  management.  Even 
hotels  and  restaurants — the  only  re- 
maining outlets  for  highly-finished 
Prime  beef — are  moving  toward  the 
retail  trade  pattern,  Kirtley  says. 

Feed  Enough  Vitamin  A 

Cattle  on  high  silage  rations  should 
receive  a  supplement  of  at  least  10,- 
000  international  units  of  vitamin  A 
per  head  each  day,  since  vitamin  A 
may  not  be  used  efficiently  in  such 
rations,  reports  animal  scientists  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  A.  L.  Neu- 
mann and  G.  S.  Smith  made  the  rec- 
ommendation after  finding  that  steers 
on  a  wintering  program  of  corn  si- 
lage and  soybean  meal  had  little  or 
no  reserve  vitamin  A  left  in  their 
livers.  Yet  the  silage  that  was  fed 
had  three  to  10  times  as  much  caro- 
tene as  was  recommended  to  supply 
an  adequate  amount  of  vitamin  A. 

Neumann  and  Smith  point  out  that 
the  need  for  supplemental  vitamin  A 
may  be  even  greater  when  cattle  are 
moved  to  high  corn  rations  after 
silage  feeding.  They  also  caution 
against  feeding  corn  stored  more 
than  one  year.  They  recommend  that 
high  grain  rations  of  stored  or  high- 


Hogs 


Mesh  Flooring  is  Rejected 

Quarry  screen,  with  one-inch- 
square  openings,  has  been  rejected  by 
Illinois  University  as  a  possible  floor- 
ing for  hogs.  Pigs  two  to  three  weeks 
of  age  gained  weight  considerably 
faster  on  the  steel  mesh  than  did  pigs 
on  concrete  floors.  But  as  they  grew 
heavier,  the  screen  hurt  their  feet, 
they  didn't  move  around  much, 
wouldn't  eat,  and  made  slower  gains 
than  usual.  Tests  continue  at  Illinois 
on  the  use  of  slatted  floors.  Their 
main  advantage  is  ease  of  cleaning. 
Pigs  work  droppings  through  the 
slats  and  keep  themselves  clean.  Ma- 
nure is  easier  to  remove  from  under 
the  floorings. 

Mechanized  Hog  Feeding 

Bulk  feeding  equipment  installed 
on  Laurence  A.  Brown's  farm  near 
Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  has  cut  the  cost  of 
marketing  a  hog  by  30  a  pound.  When 
a  laborer  handled  the  feed,  the  cost 


Here  is  Gerald  Anderson,  19,  Leland,  111., 
with  his  236-pound  Poland  China  barrow 
which  was  Grand  Champion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Royal  this  year.  See  story  on  page  10. 


moisture  corn  be  supplemented  with 
20,000  to  30,000  international  units  of 
vitamin  A,  either  as  a  preformed 
vitamin  A  or  as  carotenes  in  hay  or 
alfalfa  meal. 

Dual  Grading  Advantages 

A  dual  grading  system  for  beef 
"would  help  the  marketplace  provide 
more  effective  incentives  for  ranch- 
ers and  feeders  to  produce  beef  ani- 
mals yielding  a  higher  proportion  of 
lean  meat  that  consumers  want,  at 
the  several  different  levels  of  beef 
quality  they  find  acceptable,"  ac- 
cording to  D.  F.  Fienup  and  D.  C. 
Dahl,  University  of  Minnesota  agri- 
cultural economists. 

Present  grading  attempts  to  meas- 
ure both  the  quality  of  lean  meat  and 
the  yield  of  lean  meat  within  the 
same  grade.  Now,  USDA  studies  in- 
dicate that  it  would  be  possible  to 
set  up  a  system  having  a  quality 
grade  and  a  yield  grade.  Present 
grade  names  would  be  used  for  the 
quality  grades.  Yield  grades  would 
be  indicated  by  numbers;  No.  1  the 
highest  and  No.  10  the  lowest.  Dual 
grading  would  provide  a  more  ac- 
curate language  for  price  quotations 
and  for  conducting  trading  activities, 
the  economists  said. 

Grading  Increases  Value 

Beef  carcass  grading  makes  sense 
in  the  opinion  of  Richard  Carl  and 
R.  W.  Bray,  University  of  Wisconsin 
researchers,  who  have  analyzed  car- 
cass value  information  on  more  than 
1,000  steer  carcasses.  The  cut-out 
tests  showed  that  carcasses  which 
graders  said  were  Prime  were  worth 
$1.85  per  cwt.  more  than  carcasses 
graded  as  Choice  and  $3.50  per  cwt. 
more  than  carcasses  graded  as  Good. 
Choice  carcasses  were  worth  $1.65 
per  cwt.  more  than  Good. 


amounted  to  140  per  pound.  With  the 
mechanized  method,  the  cost  dropped 
to  110  a  pound.  Brown  has  130  hogs 
including  30  sows. 

His  feeding  operation  is  wholly 
mechanical  and  he  mixes  feed  only 
once  a  week.  Grain  first  is  augered 
from  a  truck  into  the  corner  of  the 
farrowing  house  used  for  storage.  It 
is  then  augered  from  the  storage  room 
into  a  wooden  bin  outside  the  farrow- 
ing house.  The  grain  flows  by  gravity 
from  the  bin  into  a  grinder  and  is 
blown  into  the  metal  bin  which  holds 
more  than  five  tons.  Ground  grain  is 
augured  from  the  metal  bin  into  a 
rented  mixing  cart,  powered  by  a 
tractor,  and  supplements  added.  Ad- 
dition of  supplements  is  the  only 
hand  labor  involved.  Finally,  the  feed 
is  augured  from  the  mixing  cart  into 
the  feeding  boxes  in  the  pens. 

Brown's  cost  figures  includes  feed, 
labor,  depreciation,  electricity,  vet 
services  and  fees  and  a  breeding 
charge  of  $3  per  sow.  After  gradua- 
tion, Brown  intends  to  produce  12,000 
fat  hogs  a  year,  which  means  keep- 
ing 625  sows  farrowing  an  average 
of  2V2  times  yearly.  Farrowing  aver- 
age on  his  present  herd  is  10  to  the 
litter  with  8V2  pigs  saved  per  litter. 

One  Boar  Sires  8,000  Pigs 

Artificial  breeding  is  coming  for 
hogs!  The  future  top-notch  boar  may 
be  able  to  sire  as  many  as  28  times 
more  pigs  through  artificial  breeding 
than  at  present.  As  with  dairy  bulls, 
semen  from  good  boars  will  go  fur- 
ther. It  can  be  used  12  months  per 
year  instead  of  six  months  and  each 
sire  could  produce  8,000  pigs  annual- 
ly as  compared  with  the  present 
maximum  of  320  pigs  by  the  natural 
method  of  breeding. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con- 
struction—  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don't  chip  or  peel  — 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re- 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca- 
,  pacity  per  h.  p.  than  any  other. 

Sizes  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
able to  any  power  require- 
ment, including  PTO.  Write 
for  literature  and  prices.  Ask 
about  time-payment  plan. 

R 1-56 1 

2957  K  N.  Market,  Wichita  19,  Kan. 


. .  fhe  most^® 
authentic 
booklet  on 
automatic 
livestock 
watering  ever 
offered!  f 

"AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATERING 
...THE  LIFESTREAM  OF  PRODUCTION" 

by  J.  W.  (Jack)  Sampler 
Editor,  National  Livestock  Producer 

Valuable  reading  for  every  livestock  man.  every 
dairyman,  every  poultry  raiser  ...  by  one  of 
America's  most  noted  farm  editors.  24  fact-filled 
pages,  complete  with  photos  and  water  tables. 
Water  is  your  cheapest  feed  .  .  .  this  book  tells 
you  how  to  use  it  for  more  profit!  No  obligation. 
It's  yours  for  the  asking.    Just  mail  the  coupon. 

""RITCHIE  MFG.  CO.         424  WALNUT  ST."j 
CONRAD,    IOWA  | 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  the  "Auto-  I 
matic  Watering"  booklet  by  Jack  Sampier. 


Nama 


Address.. 


Town.. 


 RFD.. 

State  


I 


J^SInce  1921  •  Ar*«ri«T»  Mo»t  Complete  line  of  Woterer«  j 


U/Ay  "SUPER"  ROLL-ON 

nU-w  revolving  automatic  oiler 

anded  Metal  Rubbing  Cable 

Featuring  Giant  Steel  Tube 

3  WAY  POSITION 
Vertical,  Horizontal  or  Angle 
VupTHING  as  effective  ever  before 

5  to  55  GALLON  CAPACITY 


With  movable  stand,  or  attach  to  a  post,  tree 
or  building!  New  Special  FACE  FLY  Attach- 
ment! Single  unit  handles  up  to  200  head! 
Hogs  use  it!  Cheaper  than  spraying!  Many 
models  to  choose  from!  Write  for  literature 
and  Special  LOW  PRICE! 

NU-WAY,  Dept.  G,  P.O.  Box  552, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  Newt  Center. 

AM ARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AM ARILLO  —  Box  66*  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnion — owners — Jay  Taylor 

M  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  B.  Taylor 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklati  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturer*.  They  are 
tree  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.   Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK   PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


THE  FARM  PLAN  is  a  guide  to  help 
you  select  the  most  efficient  and 
profitable  crop  and  live  stock  combina- 
tions to  fit  your  labor,  capital,  and  man- 
agement resources  together.  Write  for 
pamphlet  FS  94,  from  Bulletin  Room, 
Extension  Building,  South  Dakota  State 
College,  Brookings,  S.D. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COBALT  in 
animal  nutrition  is  reviewed  in  a 
booklet  which  discusses  the  reports  of  in- 
vestigators from  several  parts  of  the 
world.  "Cobalt  in  Animal  Feeding"  is 
offered  free  by  the  Cobalt  Information 
Center,  c/o  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
505  King  Avenue,  Columbus  1,  Ohio. 

RURAL  HOUSING  LOANS  is  the  title 
of  pamphlet  PA-476,  available  from 
the  office  of  Information,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Also  offered  free  is  Leaflet  No.  491, 
"Background  on  Our  Nation's  Agricul- 
ture." 

4-H  CLUB  WORKBOOKS  for  beef  cat- 
tle, swine  and  sheep  are  available 
from:  Agriculture  Mailing  Room,  Okla- 
homa State  University,  Stillwater,  Okla. 
Each  booklet  offers  tips  on  feeding, 
fitting  and  showing,  and  management. 

GRAIN  MOISTURE  MANAGEMENT 
is  the  title  of  a  booklet  covering  mois- 
ture management  from  harvesting 
through  final  storage  and  use.  Free 
copies  are  available  from  Radson  Engi- 
neering Corp.,  Macon,  111. 

TAX  PROBLEMS  OF  FARMERS 
whose  land  lies  in  the  path  of  metro- 
politan areas  are  considered  in  the  pub- 
lication "State  Action  Relating  to  Taxa- 
tion of  Farmland  on  the  Rural-Urban 
Fringe,"  ERS-13,  available  free  from  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

CALIFORNIA  LIVE  STOCK  marketing 
patterns  are  reported  in  detail  in  a 
USDA  study  entitled  "Livestock  Market- 
ing Cooperatives  in  California."  Copies 
are  available  from  the  Information  Di- 
vision, Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


Sheep 


10*  Wool  vs.  $2  Lamb 

Buy  sheep  breeding  stock  early  in 
the  summer  so  that  you  can  check  the 
yearling  weights  of  ewes  and  rams, 
advises  Tom  Wickersham,  Iowa  State 
University.  Recent  research  indicates 
a  close  correlation  between  market 
weights  of  lambs  and  yearling 
weights  of  the  breeding  stock.  Ewes 
especially  transmit  a  capacity  for 
rate  of  gain.  For  every  pound  of  year- 
ling weight  the  ewe  registers  above 
that  recorded  for  another  ewe  in  the 
flock  on  the  same  feed,  the  heavier 
ewe's  lamb  will  carry  V2  lb.  more 
weight  at  120  days  of  age. 

The  heavier  ram  at  one  year  of  age 
can  transmit  more  than  %  lb.  addi- 
tional to  the  120-day  weight  of  his 


TWO  SHEEP  BOOKLETS  are  offered 
free  by  Sunbeam  Corp.,  5600  Roose- 
velt Road,  Chicago  50,  111.  They  are  en- 
titled "Tips  on  Sheep  Shearing"  and 
"How  to  Harvest  the  Farm  Flock  Wool 
Crop." 

FOOD  STORAGE  TIPS  are  featured  in 
"Storing  Perishable  Foods  at  Home" 
(HG-78),  a  publication  available  free  in 
single  copies  from  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  include  dehy- 
drated alfalfa  in  the  rations  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  is  discussed  in  a  24-page 
booklet,  "How  to  Feed  Modern  Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa,"  offered  free  by  Ameri- 
can Dehydrators  Assn.,  430  Board  of 
Trade  Building,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  MEASUREMENT  of 
traits  and  the  use  of  records  in  selec- 
tion of  beef  cattle  are  the  topics  of  inter- 
est in  "Principles  of  Record  of  Perform- 
ance in  Beef  Cattle,"  S.C.  106,  available 
from  the  Department  of  Information, 
University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Lincoln  3,  Neb. 

A  STUDY  OF  RURAL  family  life  in 
the  Blacklands  area  of  Texas  to  deter- 
mine family  patterns  concerning  the  use 
of  money  is  contained  in  Bulletin  979, 
"Role  of  Money  in  Rural  Family  Liv- 
ing," available  from  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Texas  A&M  College, 
College  Station,  Texas.  Also  available 
are  MP-524,  entitled  "Bird  Repellents 
on  Mature  Grain  Sorghum;"  MP-494, 
"Livestock  Marketing  Handbook;"  L- 
507,  "A  System  of  Farm  Steer  Beef  Pro- 
duction;" B-152,  "Farmers'  Cooperative 
Handbook;"  B-129,  "Fattening  Lambs;" 
B-922,  "Selecting  Meatier  Hogs,"  and 
TAP-191,  "Feeding  the  Swine  Breeding 
Herd." 

POLE-FRAME  BUILDING  construc- 
tion procedures,  recommendations,  and 
plans  are  contained  in  Bulletin  362, 
"Pole  Frame  Construction  for  Idaho 
Farm  Buildings,"  available  from  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  University  of  Idaho, 
Moscow,  Idaho. 


"Boy,  is  he  ever  SPOILED!' 


offspring  for  every  extra  pound  of 
yearling  weight  he  shows  over  his 
feed-bunk  mate.  A  difference  of  40 
lbs.  between  two  rams  raised  alike 
on  the  same  feed  means  a  probable 
14-pound  heavier  lamb  from  the 
heavier  ram's  breeding  at  120  days 
of  age. 

If  your  ram  is  bred  to  50  ewes,  this 
means  an  additional  700  pounds  at 
market  time  in  contrast  with  the  off- 
spring of  the  slowergaining  ram.  If 
lamb  prices  are  18c\  you  can  credit 
$126  of  your  lamb  check  to  the  fast 
gaining  ram.  Select  replacement  ewes 
on  a  similar  weight-for-age  basis. 
You  can  expect  11%  more  lambs  per 
year  and  11  lbs.  more  weight  per 
lamb  at  market  time  (120  days)  by 
selecting  open-faced  breeding  stock 
within  any  breed  than  from  wooly- 
faced  stock  in  the  same  flock.  Using 
the  open-faced  breeding  stock  is  a 
matter  of  losing  100  worth  of  wool  to 
gain  $2  worth  of  lamb. 

Put  Lambs  in  Cornfield 

Put  lambs  in  the  cornfield  for  pre- 
harvest  gleaning  and  earn  an  extra 
$10  per  acre.  During  the  past  six 
years,  lambs  were  turned  into  18  Illi- 
nois cornfields  for  preharvest  glean- 
ing at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Lamb 
gains  per  acre  varied  from  32  to  84 
lbs.  with  an  average  of  54  lbs.  Valued 
at  200  a  pound,  the  average  prehar- 
vest gain  was  worth  more  than  $10. 
Postharvest  gains  averaged  slightly 
more  than  70  lbs.,  or  about  $14  per 
acre. 


TO  ALL  OUR 
FRIENDS 

PRODUCERS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 

AND  WESTERN  LIVESTOCK  ORDER  BUYERS 

Offices  at 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Denver  and  Greeley,  Colorado; 
Ogden,  Utah;  Artesia,  Brawley,  California; 
Chandler  and  Yuma,  Arizona; 
Billings,  Montana;  Caldwell,  Idaho 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


A  Good  HOLDING  GATE 

is  needed  to 

VACCINATE-EARMARK 

CAST  RATE- DEHORN 

Make  Your  Own  With 
HOLD-TITE 
CATTLE  CHUTE  GATE 
HARDWARE 

(Complete    Instructions  Furnished) 
Or   Purchase  a  Complete 

HOLD-TITE   HOLDING  GATE 


fo 


Info 
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MAY  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  NT  12 

BARING.  MISSOURI 


NEW  GREEN  COLOR 


ELASTRATQR 
LLLl 


DOUGHNUT 
SHAPE  .  . 


For  MODERN  BLOODLESS  Castration 
of  Calves.  Lambs,  and  docking  of  Lambs. 

Host  ever  made.  Wide  stretch.  .  .  .  won't 
lireak  .  .  .  bites  hard  .  .  .  GREEN  tolnr. 
Insist  on  these  new  rinus.  AT  DEALERS 
or  Postpaid.  SO.  $1;  inn.  $1.N0;  300.  $7. 
Klastratnr  instrument  .$12.30. 
CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 
P.O.  Box  3103,  San  Francisco  19,  Calif. 


New!  on  MICHIGAN  AVE.  at  12th  St.  in  Chicago 


Free  Covered  Parking  fof  all  guests 


CHICAGO'S  SMART  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL — RIGHT  ON  MICHI- 
GAN AVENUE  ACROSS  FROM  GRANT  PARK.  Closest  to  all  con- 
vention centers — museums — theatres  and  shopping.  Register  from 
your  car.  Every  room  excitingly  furnished — tile  bath  with  tub  and 
shower,  free  TV,  AM  &  FM,  Hi-Fi  radio,  room  controlled  heating  and 
air-conditioning.  Self  dialing  phones — 24  hour  switchboard  and  mes- 
sage service.  Free  ice  cubes.  Room  service.  Atmospheric  restaurant 
and  lounge.  Sun  deck.  Private  dining  rooms.  Free  swimming  privi- 
leges at  Acres  Cabana  Club.   Phone  HA  7-8200.  Teletype  CG-82. 


Members: 
AAA 

Best  Western  Motels 
Reservations — 
Quality  Courts 


Closest  to  all  'Chicago  convention  centers.  Suites 
and  sample  display  rooms.  Private  meeting  and 
banquet  rooms. 


y'Alli 
Writ 


major  credit  cards  accepted, 
e  for  rates,  tree  maps  and  folders. 


Dept. 


^wtm  MOTEL 

Michigan  Ave.  at  12th  St.,  Chicago,  til. 
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THE  SHEEP  IS  THE  OLDEST 
domesticated  animal.  Authori- 
ties agree  that  sheep  raising  pre- 
ceded civilization. 

Perhaps  this  is  natural.  Hilly  and 
mountainous  countries  of  Central 
Asia  teemed  with  wild  mountain 
goats.  These  in  so  many  respects  re- 
sembled the  sheep  as  it  was  later 
known  that  we  are  now  informed  that 
domesticated  sheep  came  from  cross- 
breeding wild  sheep  found  in  the 
mountains. 

The  first  historians  claim  that  sheep 
were  developed  from  the  wild  sheep 
known  as  the  "mouflon,"  the  "ma- 
somon"  and  the  "argali."  These  were 
crossbred  in  various  ways  and  the 
present  type  of  sheep  resulted. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  refer  for 
most  of  our  B.C.  information — Hero- 
dotus, Horace,  Aristotle,  Columella, 
Homer,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Virgil— say 
the  first  sheep  were  raised  in  Egypt, 
birthplace  of  so  much  of  our  ancient 
art,  inventions,  medicines,  and  engi- 
neering. 

But  fossil  remains  of  animals  that 
were  undoubtedly  sheep  or  wild 
mountain  goats  have  been  unearthed 
in  many  places.  Primitive  pictures 
sketched  on  walls  and  other  ruins 
which  have  been  turned  up  in  dig- 
gings in  many  parts  of  Asia  are  cer- 
tainly drawings  of  sheep  or  goats. 
Many  authorities  are  now  sure  that 
sheep  were  brought  into  Egypt  from 
the  Lands  of  The  Hittites,  Chaldaeans 
and  the  Assyrians. 

Ancient  Writings  Describe  Sheep 

But  sheep  as  sheep  were  prevalent 
at  the  dawn  of  those  times  when  men 
learned  to  form  alphabets  of  sorts  and 
to  shape  them  into  words  and 
sentences.  Unfortunately  the  major 
portions  of  these  early  writings  have 
been  lost  through  the  ages  mainly  be- 
cause of  wars  which  resulted  in  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  cities.  Cities 
so  plundered  and  destroyed,  their 
people  either  killed  or  carried  away 
as  slaves,  were  never  rebuilt.  So  the 
onslaughts  of  storms  with  terrific 
winds  which  carried  huge  volumes 
of  sand,  rock  and  gravel  into  the  air, 
together  with  other  upheavals  of  na- 
ture, buried  most  of  these  cities  and 
with  them  the  works  of  literature 
that  had  escaped  burning. 

But  the  few  of  these  ancient  writ- 
ings that  are  available  tell  us  some- 
thing about  sheep  and  their  masters. 

Research  and  experiment  had 
proven  that  sheep  could  be  bred  so 
that  their  offspring  would  come  in 
winter  as  well  as  later  in  the  year.  So 
by  spring  and  summer,  lambs  were 
well  on  their  way  to  maturity.  But 
there  were  some  queer  notions  re- 
garding the  control  of  the  sex  of  the 
lambs;  some  queerer  ideas  regarding 
their  color. 


Rams  were  given  thorough  atten- 
tion and  study.  It  was  thought  best 
to  mate  only  well-matured  rams  and 
ewes.  The  claim  was  made  that  the 
ram  gave  much  better  service  when 
old.  It  was  also  thought  that  he  was 
at  his  best  when  deprived  of  his 
horns.  The  notion  behind  this  was 
that  rams  felt  disarmed  and  defense- 
less without  their  horns  and  were  not 
so  quarrelsome  or  vehement  in  their 
mating  passions. 

The  ram  full  horned  was  said  to  be 
most  difficult  to  control  in  his  cou- 
plings. Someone  discovered  that  if 
one  horn  pierced  the  ear  the  result 
would  be  a  much  calmer  and  tract- 
able animal  in  the  mating  season. 

Superstitions  About  Mating 

The  breeders  "planned"  the  sex  by 
strange  custom.  If  they  desired  fe- 
male lambs  they  tied  up  the  right 
testicle  of  the  ram.  If  male  sheep  were 
desired  they  tied  up  the  left  testicle. 
This  idea  was  also  followed  in  breed- 
ing horses. 

Another  superstition  was  that  a 
northeast  wind  at  mating  time  meant 
males  would  be  conceived.  If  the  wind 
blew  from  the  south,  females  would 
be  born. 

Many  rams  were  rejected  for  mat- 
ing because  of  ideas  regarding  color 
of  the  offspring.  The  ram's  mouth  was 
studied  thoroughly.  Whatever  the 
color  of  the  veins  of  the  palate  and 
under  the  tongue,  the  lambs  sup- 
posedly would  be  the  same  color. 
Mottled  wool  would  be  the  result  if 
the  veins  were  many  colored  or 
showed  too  deeply  of  one  color. 

The  ancients  also  believed  that 
water  from  only  one  source  should 
be  given  the  expectant  mother  dur- 
ing the  mating  season.  Should  change 
of  water  be  made,  the  ewes  would 
produce  mottled  wool  in  their  off- 
spring, and  permanent  injury  to  the 
womb  of  the  mother  would  result. 
Thereafter,  the  chances  were  that  she 
might  be  sterile,  the  belief  was. 

The  fact  that  lambs  were  so  often 
a  different  color  and  sex  than  the 
breeders  had  planned  from  their  for- 
mulas did  not  seem  to  shake  their 
faith  in  following  the  same  procedure 
again  and  again. 

Mottled  wool  was  deemed  of  little 
account  and  everything  was  done  to 
guard  against  it.  Implicit  faith  was 
placed  in  the  black  tongue  idea.  Virgil 
wrote:  "Although  the  ram  be  white 
himself,  if  there  is  a  black  tongue  be- 
neath the  palate,  reject  the  ram  that 
he  may  not  tinge  the  fleece  of  the 
young  with  black  spots." 

Other  rules  and  customs  were  fol- 
lowed when  it  came  to  breeding.  Due 


to  the  fact  that  so  many  ewes  aborted, 
the  usual  practice  was  to  have  the 
ram  mate  with  the  female  at  least 
four  times.  They  figured  that  if  the 
ewe  did  abort  the  abortion  affected 
only  one  mating  and  if  there  had  been 
more  than  one  the  chances  of  the  ewe 
producing  young  were  still  good  as 
the  result  of  the  other  couplings. 

The  greatest  precaution  was  taken 
against  abortions.  At  first,  shepherds 
followed  a  procedure  of  keeping  the 
pregnant  ewes  together.  However,  so 
many  of  them  aborted — possibly  due 
to  fright  in  thunderstorms  and  wild 
blizzards — that  the  shepherds  decided 
the  best  plan  was  to  keep  the  sheep 
under  cover  in  large  flocks,  pregnant 
ewes  included.  This  proved  effective. 
The  sheep  were  calmer,  less  fright- 
ened in  storms.  They  huddled  close 
together  and  felt  safe  and  secure. 

Sheep  of  a  breed  that  gave  great 
quantities  of  milk  were  a  speciality 
in  some  countries.  Of  course  the  wool 
was  utilized,  but  the  main  produce 
was  milk.  In  other  sections  the  people 
raised  sheep  for  the  mutton  and  made 
a  good  living  selling  it.  In  mountain- 
ous regions,  sheep  were  also  used  as 
beasts  of  burden. 

Pliny  specified  that  there  were  two 
special  kinds  of  sheep;  in  general,  the 
covered  and  the  uncovered.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  ancients  took  great 
pains  in  keeping  their  best  animals 
covered  with  skins  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  chilled  and  taking 
cold.  Of  such  importance  was  this 
practice  that  the  Romans  imported 
costly  skins  from  Arabia;  skins  noted 
for  the  softness  of  the  fur  or  wool, 
and  covered  the  sheep  with  them. 
These  covered  sheep  were  the 
"cream"  of  the  industry. 

'Fat-Tail'  Sheep  Were  Relished 

One  of  the  most  famous  breeds  of 
sheep  was  the  Merino,  developed  in 
early  Rome  and  antedating  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  Romans  developed  this 
breed  industriously  until  it  produced 
the  finest  kind  of  wool.  Later  they 
introduced  the  Merino  sheep  into 
Spain.  The  breed  still  survives. 

One  type  of  sheep  which  is  still 
found  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  grew  a 
tremendous  amount  of  fat  on  its  tail. 
The  tail  became  heavier  and  heavier 
and  bent  lower  and  lower  towards 
the  ground,  pulled  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  fat.  Finally  the  tail  be- 
came so  heavy  that  the  sheep  could 
not  move  itself  over  the  ground. 

Then  solution  to  this  problem  was 
a  board  which  was  attached  to  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  animal  and 
upon  which  the  tail  lay,  thus  keeping 
it  off  the  ground.  Later  a  two- 
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wheeled  contrivance  with  a  small 
platform  was  worked  out.  This  was 
attached  to  the  sheep,  the  heavy  tail 
arranged  on  the  flat  surface  of  the 
cart  and  the  sheep  could  move  at  the 
same  gait  as  its  fellows  in  the  flock. 
This  fat  of  the  tail  was  relished  by 
the  natives  of  the  country  where  the 
breed  was  favored  and  was  used  in 
place  of  butter. 

But  the   processes   of  the  early 
weaving  of  wool  is  the  real  mystery. 
There  is  nothing  extant  that  gives  us 
the  slightest  idea  of  how  weaving  de- 
veloped. Pliny  claims  it  was  invented 
by  the  Egyptians.  There  is  a  footnote 
to  this  statement  which  we  quote: 
"We  have  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  early  period  at  which  the  art  of 
weaving  was  practiced  in  Egypt, 
from  the  figures  to  be  found  on 
their   monuments   and   from  the 
specimens  of  their  manufactures 
some  of  very  delicate  texture, 
which  have  been  found  in  the  most 
ancient  of  their  tombs." 
But  as  to  the  process  of  weaving 
there  is  nothing  available. 

True,  the  spindle  and  distaff  were 
early  discoveries,  necessary  to  spin- 
ning the  wool  into  woolen  thread. 
Old  drawings  have  come  to  light  of 
distaff  and  spindle.  But  how  was  the 
weaving  done? 

At  the  beginning  the  the  Christian 
era,  hand  looms  had  been  invented. 
But  the  finest  of  woolen  cloth  had 
been  woven  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore. The  Greek  and  Romans  togas 
were  made  of  the  finest  woolen  fab- 
rics and  cost  enormous  sums  of  mon- 
ey. So  proud  were  the  senators  of 
their  togas  that  they  began  to  have 
them  lined,  so  that  there  was  the  most 
delicate  cloth  both  inside  and  outside 
the  garment.  The  richest  Roman  sen- 
ators paid  sums  for  their  togas  which 
-in  our  money  would  run  well  over 
$10,000  for  a  single  toga,  and  all  sen- 
ators had  several. 

Sheep  Were  Multi-Colored 

But  what  of  the  weaving? 

Certainly  it  must  have  been  done 
in  painfully  crude,  slow  operations. 
The  wool  was  hand  plucked  from  the 
hides  of  the  sheep  until  the  iron  age 
developed  and  sheep  shears  were  in- 
vented. Painful  indeed  must  have 
been  the  plucking  routine  to  the 
sheep. 

The  wool  plucked  had  to  be  proc- 
essed, the  fat  or  yolk  as  it  was  called 
and  other  substances  such  as  lanolin, 
plain  grease,  and  dirt,  removed.  Then 
the  distaff  and  spindle  were  used  to 
produce  the  woolen  threads. 

Next,  a  warp  of  sorts  had  to  be 
made  with  the  thousands  of  threads 
running  the  long  way  of  the  goods. 
Then  some  type  of  woof  or  weft  and 
shuttle  were  surely  rigged  up  to  run 
the  cross  threads  through  the  warp, 
as  a  harness,  worked  in  some  manner 
by  hand  up  and  down  as  the  threaded 
shuttle  went  back  and  forth  from 
side  to  side. 

Then  there  was  the  process  of  dye- 
ing the  wool  before  it  was  woven. 
Much  of  the  original  wool  could  re- 
main in  its  natural  colors,  especially 
in  the  early  days  of  the  art.  We  are 
informed  that  the  natural  colors  of 
sheep  ranged  through  white,  black, 
fawn,  cream  and  gray. 

Pliny  claimed  that  red  fleece  and 
golden  fleece  were  produced  from 
sheep  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  Whether 
there  are  sheep  now  with  red  wool 
and  gold  fleece,  or  whether  the  pure- 
ly red  sheep  are  now  extinct  is  a 
mystery. 

Sheep  are  raised  today  in  nearly 
every  country  of  the  world.  And  they 
will  continue  to  be,  at  least  as  long 
as  people  eat  meat,  drink  milk  and 
eat  cheese,  wear  clothing,  use  soap, 
glue,  salves,  lotions — and  lots  of  other 
things.  In  fact,  the  sheep  is  the  one 
animal  that  supplies  practically  all 
the  needs  of  man. 
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For  Your  Needle 


7029 — The  "Wagon  Wheel"  is  an  easy  three- 
patch  quilt.  Piece  it  of  just  three  fabrics  or 
scraps.   Chart,  patch  patterns,  directions.  25e\ 

951 — Handsome  as  sporting  prints.  These 
bcoutiful  horses  are  done  in  simple  cross-stitch. 
Frame  them  for  dramatic  pictures.  Two  8'/2  x 
16-inch  transfers;  color  schemes.  25c\ 

7210 — Any  tot  will  love  this  parade  of  ele- 
phants on  his  very  own  quilt.  One  single  ap- 
plique potch  pottern  is  all  you  need.  Charts, 
patch  pattern,  yardages.  35f! 

7035 — Join  star  medallions  in  eosy  crochet 
for  a  stunning  tablecloth.  Make  a  bedspread 
»oo.    Crochet  directions  for  10-inch  medallion. 

PATTERN  7210  is  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

PATTERNS  7029,  951,  7034  are  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS  each. 

,  Send  orders  (with   coin)  to:   NATIONAL  LIVE 
1  STOCK    PRODUCER,   268    Needlework  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
I  York   11,  N.   Y.    Add   5(    for  each  lst-closs 
mailing. 

Send  25<  for  1962  Ncedlecraft  Catalog;  cover 
illustration  above. 


Case  nf  Nervous  Nesteggs 
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SYLVIA  PORTER 


SHOCKINGLY  LARGE  number 
of  Americans  who  have  had  nest- 
eggs  in  banks  and  savings  institu- 
tions can't  comfortably  account  for 
the  size  of  the  nesteggs,  their  origin, 
their  honesty  in  paying  taxes  on  the 
interest  the  deposits  have  earned. 

These  individual  Americans  have 
either  accumulated  the  money  il- 
legally or  they  have  built  up  the 
accounts  in  secret  and  don't  want  to 
reveal  they  have  the  money  not  only 
to  the  federal  government  but  also 
to  their  own  wives  or  husbands.  Or 
for  a  long  time,  they  have  failed  to 
pay  the  taxes  due  and  if  discovered 
now,  would  be  in  serious  trouble. 
Or  they  are  guilty  on  all  counts. 

Whether  the 
reason  is  one  or 
all  of  the  points 
mentioned  above, 
these  nesteggs 
which  were  so 
comfortable  a  few 
months  back  have 
become  exceeding- 
ly restless. 

There  is  no 
other  plausible 
explanation  for 
the  sudden  rash  of  withdrawals — 
particularly  of  large  accounts — from 
savings  institutions  last  summer, 
when  Congress  was  actively  con- 
sidering a  law  for  compulsory  with- 
holding of  part  of  the  federal  in- 
come tax  due  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends paid. 

This  law  has  been  put  off  until 
1962  at  the  earliest.  Those  receiving 
interest  and  dividends  who  haven't 
been  reporting  and  paying  the  taxes 
due  have  been  given  a  reprieve. 
They  needn't  have  become  so  scared. 

But  the  fact  that  the  drain  on 
savings  accounts  coincided  with  the 
debate  over  this  law  is  the  give- 
away. 

"Withdrawals  of  big  accounts  have 
been  most  notable,"  one  savings 
banker  revealed.  "The  money  hasn't 
gone  into  increased  spending  or  in- 
creased buying  of  stocks  or  other 
obvious  channels.  This  was  'hot' 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  owners 
and  they're  trying  to  hide  it. 

"There  is  no  other  reason  with- 
drawals from  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations exceeded  gross  receipts  in 
July  for  the  first  July  since  1957 
except  the  threat  of  a  tax  withhold- 


ing law,"  said  an  expert  on  the  New 
York  money  market.  "We  think  a  lot 
of  the  money  has  disappeared  into 
safe  deposit  boxes." 

"A  major  reason  for  the  increase 
in  buying  of  big  denomination  U.S. 
savings  bonds  is  the  shift  of  funds 
by  individuals  fearing  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  crackdown  on  un- 
reported interest,"  added  another  in- 
formed source.  "Holders  of  savings 
bonds  don't  have  to  report  the  tax 
due  on  their  interest  until  they  cash 
in  the  bonds  years  from  now." 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  $3 
billion  of  income  from  interest  and 
dividends  is  escaping  taxes  every 
year  because  the  recipients  don't  re- 
port the  earnings.  In  1959,  it  calcu- 
lates that  interest  paid  was  $8.2  bil- 
lion but  only  $5.4  billion  was  re- 
ported— a  gap  of  $2.8  billion  or  a 
whopping  34.6%.  The  Treasury 
claims  its  two-year  effort  to  edu- 
cate savers  to  pay  taxes  on  their  in- 
terest has  been  a  dismal  failure  and 
IRS  Commissioner  Caplin  reports 
that  in  "the  higher-income  brackets," 
compliance  in  reporting  interest  in- 
come has  "actually  declined." 

This  was  the  background  against 
which  the  Treasury  urged  Congress 
to  pass  a  withholding  law  and  pro- 
vocatively enough,  this  was  the 
background  which  led  Leon  T.  Ken- 
dall, economist  for  the  U.S.  Savings 
&  Loan  League,  to  forecast  months 
ago  what  would  happen.  He  said: 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans will  suddenly  discover  that 
they  should  have  been  paying  taxes 
all  along  on  earnings  from  savings 
and  investments.  Since  they  were 
not,  the  question  of  back  tax  liabili- 
ty looms  large.  In  cases,  where  in- 
come from  such  sources  is  sizable, 
effort  might  be  made  in  some  way 
to  mask  the  previous  unreported 
liability.  The  person  may  decide  to 
move  his  funds  out  of  the  institu- 
tional savings  stream  for  a  time,  or 
from  one  institution  to  another  in  an 
attempt  to  disguise  previous  defi- 
ciencies." 

This  is  the  way  it  turned  out  and 
while  the  churning  may  quiet  down 
now,  savers  who  know  they'll  be  in 
trouble  if  their  nesteggs  are  traced 
are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  hide 
them. 

If  this  report  infuriates  you,  you 
have  plenty  of  company. 


Needle  Magic 


|  Helpful  Household  Hints 

1  $y    Skirtey  Imogen 
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When  frying  or  roasting  chicken 
or  other  poultry,  it  is  best  not  to  cover 
the  pan.  The  meat  won't  shrink  as 
much  and  will  be  less  dry. 

You  can  lengthen  your  daughter's 
slacks  that  she  has  outgrown  by  add- 
ing a  border  of  knitted  yarn  or  sev- 
eral rows  of  brightly  colored  cro- 
cheted lace.  Add  a  matching  band 
around  the  waist,  too. 

Save  on  fuel  by  turning  the  burn- 
ers down  after  the  food  has  started 
to  boil.  Too-rapid  boiling  doesn't 
cook  the  food  any  faster. 

If  the  scraps  from  your  sewing  are 
too  small  to  make  anything  but  too 
pretty  to  throw  away,  sew  them  to- 
gether patchwork  style  to  make  pot- 
holders  or  cushion  covers.  Or,  cut 
them  into  fruit  and  animal  shapes  and 
applique  to  tea  towels  or  children's 
clothes. 


Do  not  take  a  metal  pan  directly 
from  the  refrigerator  and  place  it 
over  high  heat,  as  it  may  warp.  Re- 
move the  pan  from  the  refrigerator 
ahead  of  time  and  let  it  return  to  room 
temperature  before  placing  on  heat. 

your  library  contains  old  leather- 
covered  books  that  have  become  yel- 
lowed and  rusty  with  age,  rub  the 
leather  thoroughly  with  olive  oil  for 
an  improved  appearance. 

Hot  grease  won't  splatter  so  badly 
when  you're  frying  foods  if  you'll 
sprinkle  salt  in  the  frying  pan. 

If  a  cotton  garment  is  scorched  dur- 
ing ironing,  plunge  it  imjnediately 
into  cold  water  and  let  it  stand  for 
several  hours.  If  a  woolen  garment  is 
scorched,  brush  the  spot  with  fine 
emery  paper.  When  ironing,  keep  a 
pair  of  scissors  nearby  to  snip  the 
ravelings. 
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7330 — Clever  bias-tape  trims  to  use  on  gift 
towels,  tots'  clothes,  bibs.  Do  by  hand  or 
machine.  Seven  3'/j  x  53,4  to  7  x  12-inch  mo- 
tifs. ?5c- 

7360 — Flower  sprays  and  gorlands  make 
graceful  borders  for  towels,  scorf-ends,  pillow- 
cases. Transfer  of  six  4'/J  x  12-inch  motifs  to 
do  in  simple  embroidery.  35;. 

584 — Trim  gift  aprons  with  colorful  chicken 
motifs.  Chickens  are  embroidered  with  touch 
of  applique  and  rick-rock  added.  Transfers, 
directions  for  two  aprons.  25c. 

7349 — Dahlia  quilt  in  brilliant  applique.  Use 
scraps  of  gay  prints  for  separate  petals;  solid 
color  for  centers  and  border.  Charts,  patch 
patterns,  yardages.  25c. 

PATTERN  7360  is  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

PATTERNS  7330,  584,  7349  are  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS  each. 

Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268  Needlework  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  S(  each  for  lst-class 
mailing. 

Send  25<  for  1962  Ncedlecraft  Catalog;  cover 
illustration  above. 
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For  Winter  Sewing 


4928 

10-18 


4928 — Smart  and  simple  with  open  collar,  tab-and- 
button  detail.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to 
18.   Size  16  takes  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric  350. 

9361 — There's  still  time  to  make  gift  aprons.  Sew 
all  three  of  gay  remnants.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 
Medium  Size  ONLY.  Each  takes  but  one  yard  35-inch 
fabric.  35c\ 

4879 — Slimming  casual  with  six-gore  skirt,  cardi- 
gan buttoning.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  1 4  <  2  to 
241/2-  Size  16l/2  takes  31/2  yards  39-inch  fabric.  50c. 

4922 — Be  suited  for  spring  with  princess  jacket,  two 
skirts.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women's  Sizes  36  to  48. 
Size  36  jacket,  pleated  skirt:  578  yards  35-inch  fabric; 
slim  skirt  and  jacket:  4  yards  35-inch.  35c 

9146 — To  shirtwaist  bodice,  add  slim  skirt  or  gored. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'  2.  Size  I6V2 
with  slim  skirt  3  5  3  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35c. 

4945 — Mix-mates  for  daughter.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Child's  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  6  top  and  skirt  1 1/4 
yards  54-inch  fabric;  blouse  %  yard  35-inch.  35c. 


Pattern 
Number 

Size 

PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 

Street  or  RFD     

State         

PATTERN  4879  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4928,  9361,  4922,  9146,  4945  ore  THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern 
Department,  232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10c  for  each  lst-class  mailing. 

Send  35(  for  Color  Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns;  cover  illustration  above. 
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Christmas  Party  Hecipe 

'"PRIMMING  THE  TREE  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  Christmas  occasions. 

It's  an  event  worthy  of  a  party  to  include  family  and  close  friends.  Just 
right  for  serving  are  Pork  Partners.  This  is  a  delightful  combination  of 
pork  sausage  links  artfully  wrapped  with  boiled  ham  and  baked  in  a  spicy 
fruited  sauce. 


•  To  prepare  the  Pork  Partners 
you  need  8  slices  of  "boiled" 
ham  and  1  pound  (this  is  16)  of 
pork  sausage  links.  First  pre- 
pare the  sausage  links.  Place 
them  in  a  cold  frying-pan  and 
add  2  tablespoons  of  water. 
Cover  and  cook  slowly  for  5 
minutes.  Then  remove  the 
cover,  pour  off  any  drippings 
and  brown  the  links.  Next,  as 
shown  here,  place  2  sausage 
links  in  the  center  of  each  ham 
slice.  Roll  and  fasten  with  round 
wooden  picks. 


•  When  the  sausage  and  ham 
roll-ups  are  ready,  prepare  the 
fruit  sauce  in  which  they  are 
cooked.  Canned  sliced  peaches 
are  the  basis  for  the  sauce. 
Measure  1  cup  of  peach  juice 
from  a  16  ounce  can  of  sliced 
peaches.  To  it  add  1  tablespoon 
cornstarch,  V\  teaspoon  each  of 
ground  cloves  and  cinnamon. 
Cook,  stirring  constantly,  until 
thickened.  Add  the  drained, 
sliced  peaches  along  with  Vz 
teaspoon  lemon  juice.  Cook 
until  the  peaches  are  heated 
through. 


•  The  pork  rolls  and  the  peach 
sauce  are  then  baked  together 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Grease  an 
8  x  8-inch  baking  dish.  Pour 
about  half  of  the  peach  sauce  in 
the  baking  dish.  Next,  arrange 
the  8  pork  roll-ups  on  top.  Pour 
the  remaining  half  of  the  peach 
sauce  over  the  meat.  Bake  the 
Pork  Partners  uncovered  in  a 
moderate  oven,  350°  F.  Cooking 
time  will  be  approximately  30 
minutes. 


•  Here  is  the  perfect  entree  for 
your  "Trim  the  Tree"  party  or 
other  special  occasions  through- 
out the  holiday  season.  The 
Pork  Partners  are  arranged  on 
a  platter  with  the  peach  sauce 
served  over  them.  You  can  pre- 
pare this  meat  dish  early  in  the 
day  and  refrigerate.  Then  short- 
ly before  your  guests  arrive 
place  it  in  the  oven  just  long 
enough  to  heat  through  ....  a 
convenience  when  entertaining. 
Complete  your  menu  with  a 
relish  tray,  hot  muffins  and  a 
dessert  of  mint  sundaes. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


rT,HE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER  means  days  overcrowded  with  activity  for 
housewives — shopping,  entertaining,  visiting.  For  one  of  those  hurried 
days,  or  for  when  you  want  a  light  meal,  try  this  savory  beef  and  tomato 
loaf. 

BEEF  AND  TOMATO  LOAF 

2     pounds  ground  beef 
V3  cup  milk 
l\z  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 
V*  cup  chopped  green  pepper 

2  teaspoons  salt 
\\  teaspoon  pepper 

1  tablespoon  prepared  horseradish 

1  tablespoon   Worcestershire  sauce 

2  eggs,  beaten 

3  firm  medium-size  tomatoes,  cut  ir. 
1-inch  pieces 

Pour  milk  over  bread  crumbs.  Add  ground  beef,  onion,  green  pepper, 
salt,  pepper,  horseradish,  Worcestershire  sauce  and  eggs.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Add  tomato  pieces  and  mix  lightly.  Pack  in  a  9  x  5-inch  loaf  pan.  Bake  in 
a  slow  oven  (300°  F.)  for  IV2  to  1%  hours.  Eight  servings. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKET 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 50o  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


CHAROLAIS  CATTLE.  Photographs  and  In- 
formation Free.  Write:  Parkin  Ranch,  Route  2. 

Springdale.  Arkansas.    

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin'*  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holsteln  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott.  P  O.  Box  158. 
Mukwonago.  Wis. 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval  Dennis  Grosse.  York.  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write   for  free  price   list.    Otto  Vanderburg. 

North  Prairie.  Wis  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  Inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.  Watertown.  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840 
ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  Inc.,  P  O.  Box 
6154.  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Office  Phone 
262-0350  and  resident  phone  265-8414.  Livestock 
and  Feed  Brokers.  Livestock  order  buyers. 
Stocker,  Feeders  and  Slaughter.  Livestock 
Hauling  Coast  to  Coast.  Licensed.  Bonded,  and 
Insured  for  your  protection. 

FOR  SALE  Poll  ed  Herefords— 7  Bulls,  16 
Months  to  24  Months:  8  Bulls.  7  Months:  15 
Heifers.  Bred:  10  Heifers.  Open.  Breeding 
Domestic  and  Advance  Mischief.  Gold  Mine 
and  Domino,  Heifers  bred  to  CTT  Larry  Mis- 
chief 2.  Calfhood  Vaccinations.  R.  R.  Webb. 
U.  S.  60—  'i  Mile  East  of  Shelbyville.  Kentucky. 


FOR  SALE:  Landrace  gilts  of  leading  blood 
lines,  all  ages.  Don-Bil-Bar  Farm,  Carrollton, 
Kentucky.  Telephone  732-4373. 
HOLSTEIN  STEERS — Holstein  Heifers  Uni- 
form  loads  Best  quality.  From  300  pounds  up. 
Wholesale  prices.  Ed  Howey,  306  Exchange 
Bldg.,  South  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

BUY  ENGLISH  Large  Blacks,  sell  them  as 
breeding  stock.  There  is  a  tremendous  de- 
mand, or  cross  them  with  a  Landrace  to  pro- 
duce First  Cross  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids  Blue 
Spotted  Hybrids  can  be  sold  as  breeders  or 
crossed  with  any  good  meat  type  boar  to 
produce  the  most  profitable  commercial  pigs 
available.  Catalogue,  cross-breeding  folder, 
photos.  Tweddle  Farms,  Fergus  30.  Ontario, 
Canada. 


"'Oh,  I'll  pay  for  the  damage.  I  just 
wanted  to  prove  to  my  husband  that  I 
COULD  hit  the  side  of  a  barn!" 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CHAROLAIS  PUREBRED.  Females.  Bulls. 
Foundation  herd  quality.  Imported  Yates 
Bloodlines.  Bill  Lamme.  Laclede  75,  Missouri. 


HORSES 


FOR  THE  Best  in  Registered  Quarter  Horses 
come,  see,  or  write  for  literature.  Mocking- 
bird Hill  Ranch,  Albany,  Georgia. 

STOCKMEN'S  S U P  PLIES 


LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions,  25< 
refundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (R), 
farm-proved  Drugs,  Vaccines.  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK,  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 

FREE  VETERINARY  Catalog.  Big  savings  on 
all  drugs,  vaccines,  instruments.  VETCO.  Box 
6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
FREE- 92^PAGE  Handbook— Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany, Dept.  12.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
siourl  Auction  School,  1330  Llnwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X31,  Missouri. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS.  Barber  Training. 
Gl-approved.  Write  for  free  catalog  or  call 
FR  2-5137.  119  Main,  Dept.  LS  .  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  Eaton  Barber  College 
SECOND  INCOME  From  Oil  can  end  your  toil  I 
Free  book  and  oilfield  maps!  National  Petro- 
leum. Panamerican  Building-NLS,  Miami  32, 
Florida. 

EARN  $3.00  Hour — Home,  sparetime.  Easy 
Pump  Lamps  assembling.  No  canvassing.  Write 
Ougor,  Caldwell  4,  Arkansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

(HOW  AND  Where  to  Obtain  Capital)  Write: 
Reliable  Service,  Box  214-LS,  Rome  City,  In- 
diana. 

SEND~US  wooFfor  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 

HEARING  AIDS— Only  $29.95.  Free  Trial, 
Terms.  Literature,  Write:  Cary-L-Sales,  In- 
verness, Florida. 


BUCKSKIN  JACKETS.  Gloves,  Moccasins,  etc. 
Deerskins  tanned.  Send  50(  for  Buckskin  money 
poke  and  big  illustrated  catalog.  Berman  Buck- 
skin Company,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn.,  Dept.  32. 
LESS  COSTLY  FUNERALS  (Collective  bar^ 
gaining).  Free  cards  with  your  name,  ad- 
dress, phone.  Free  samples.  Free  letter  on 
birth  control.  One-Spot  Flea  Killer,  Box  217, 
Jessups,  Maryland. 


BEST  WISHES 

for  a 

HAPPY  HOLIDAY  SEASON 
and 

PROSPEROUS  1962 

3=^*^3  J=22=f 

Tri-State  Livestock  Credit  Corporation 

785  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  3,  California 
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to  our  many 

Members  and  Patrons 


National 


Livestock  Commission  Co. 
Feeder  Service  Corp. 
Feed  Lots,  Inc. 
Livestock  Credit  Corp. 


I  Stockyards,  Oklahoma  City  \» 

|   Complete  Live  Stock  Marketing  Service  w 


SILVER  DOLLARS — Send  for  my  free  buying 
price  list.  I  buy  silver  dollars.  1794  through 
1935.  Also  Indian  cents,  gold.  Pay  top  prices. 
T.  Fitzpatrick,  Box  177,  Center  Moriches,  New 
York. 

SPARROW  TROUBLE?  Trap  them.  New  low 
price.    Johnson's,  Waverly  3.  Kentucky. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens.  Eldorado,  Texas. 

EARN    $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 
free   Redikuts,  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.   Write:   ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 

WOMEN  WANTED  to  assemble  jewelry  at 
home.  Starco,  60  West  Hays,  Banning,  Cali- 
fornia. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  2512,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft..  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip    Mattoon.  Illinois. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


DOGS 


HEEL  DRIVING  Shepherds,  Excellent  workers. 
All  ages.  Year's  trial,  Visitors  welcome.  Wahl 
Farms,  Rockport,  Indiana 

SPITZ   PUPPIES— Beautiful— From  Registered 
Stock.    Jack  Thorn,  Livermore,  Iowa. 
WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring    them    in    alone.    $35    each.    Pups  $15. 
Creekside   Kennels,   Beardsley,  Minnesota. 

 FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

CANADIAN  FARM  LANDS— New  and  Im- 
proved land  In  productive  soil  areas.  Rea- 
sonably priced.  Good  settlement  opportuni- 
ties. Free  information  from  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Room  P-100.  Union  Station,  Winni- 
peg 1,  Canada. 

 SONGWRITERS  

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown   Music,    49-NL   West   32.    New    York  1. 


JEEPS— $223.83.  CARS— $38  53,  Radios— $2  45, 
Boats — $7.58.  Tires — $1.33,  Typewriters — $7  15, 
Televisions,  Guns.  Cameras,  Watches,  Record- 
ers. Typical  Surplus  Prices  Buy  Direct.  List  of 
Depots,  Procedure,  Full  Details  Only  $1.00. 
N.  Y.  Enterprises,  International  Airport,  Box 
402-R16,  Jamaica  30,  New  York. 


FENCING 


FENCING  WIRE  repairs  easier  with  new  low 
cost  tools.  Write  Freedom  Products  Com- 
pany, Box  22,  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 


POEMS  NEEDED  Immediately  for  New  Songs 
and  Records.  Send  your  poems  today  for  Free 
Examination  and  Appraisal.  Songcrafters, 
6145-F,  Acklen  Station,  Nashville  12,  Tennes- 
see. 

 PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS  

INVENTIONS  WANTED  for  immediate  pro- 
motion! Patented,  unpatented.  Outright  cash; 
royalties!  Casco,  Dept  7,  Mills  Building,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 

 EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U  S  A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,   Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

 STAMPS  

UNBELIEVABLE!  STAMPS  Afghanistan  to 
Zanzibar!  Catalog  to  50tf  each.  Souvenir. 
10*  with  approvals.  Weiss.  2021n  West  Alca- 
zar,  Hollywood,  Florida. 
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1  To  Our  Many  Friends 

|  In  the  Live  Stock  Industry 

IS  We  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Prosperous 
|j  New  Year  on  behalf  of: 

Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association 

g]  Texas'  leading  marketing  cooperative  with 

[*]  offices  at  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio  and  Texarkana 

g)  and  S 

National  Finance  Credit  Corporation  of  Texas 

g]  A  source  of  dependable  live  stock  credit  located  at  Fort  Worth.  g] 

m  ® 
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^A^5  ejCoohd  to  tlte  Editor 


Our  Best  Wishes 

for  a 

Merry  Christmas 


and  a 


Prosperous  New  Year 

to  our  many  friends 
in  the 

Livestock  Industry 
*  *  * 

Producers  Livestock  Loan  Company 

DESERET  BUILDING 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

George  M.  Smith,  General  Manager 


Our  Best 


Holiday 


And  our  sincere  thanks  for  your 
friendship  and  patronage  during 
the  past  year.  May  you  find  1962 
happy  and  more  prosperous  than 
ever. 


PRODUCERS 

COMMISSION  ASSOCIATION 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Sioux  City  7,  Iowa 


You  Can't  Beat  Cooperative  Marketings 

By  H.  D.  Wright, 
Manager,  St.  Louis  Producers 


A  Guest  Editorial: 

A  FEW  NIGHTS  ago  the  writer  met 
with  a  small  group  of  live  stock 
market  personnel  for  a  discussion  of 
the  current  marketing  situation. 

One  of  the  speakers  suggested  that 
market  practices  might  be  modern- 
ized; that  maybe  we  should  be  doing 
the  job  in  a  different  way. 

There  is  no  denying  that  we  are 
living  in  a  changing  world.  We  like 
to  think  that  most  of  the  changes  are 
for  the  better.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  some  of  the  changes  present  new 
and  bigger  problems. 

Action  sometimes  is  mistaken  for 
progress.  To  change  a  system  of  doing 
business  does  not  automatically  in- 
sure success. 

Some  things  never  become  out- 
moded: The  need  for  clear  thinking 
and  sound  judgment;  the  Golden  Rule 
and  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

One  definition  of  progress  is  "a 
moving  or  going  forward;  a  proceed- 
ing onward."  We  are  for  progress  100 
per  cent. 

We  have  made  progress  on  our  ter- 
minal markets,  even  though  the  basic 
principle  of  doing  business  has  re- 
mained the  same  over  a  period  of 
three  generations. 

In  the  central  market  operation,  a 
concentration  of  live  stock  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  concentration  of  buyers 
on  the  other  results  in  competitive 
trading — a  free  play  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  economic  soundness  of 
such  a  system  cannot  be  denied.  It  is 
a  matter  of  elementary  economics. 

So  long  as  the  big  markets  have  a 
sufficient  volume  and  selection  of 
live  stock  to  attract  strong  buying 
power  the  terminals  will  survive. 
Mere  survival,  however,  is  not 
enough.  In  order  to  function  to  their 
greatest  efficiency  the  markets  must 
grow;  attract  a  larger  percentage  of 
live  stock  and  a  greater  number  of 
buyers. 

This  growth  can  be  obtained 
through  improved  market  facilities 
and  service  and  a  stronger  public  re- 
lations program.  Farmers  and  stock- 
men must  be  made  to  realize  that 
competitive  markets  are  vital  to  their 
best  interests. 

To  this  observer  it  makes  far  more 
sense  to  retain  and  strengthen  a  live 


stock  marketing  program  that  is  time 
tested  and  fundamentally  sound  than 
to  turn  to  a  system  that  tends  to 
weaken  the  stockman's  bargain  posi- 
tion. 

The  tragic  plight  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry which  has  been  undermined 
by  overproduction  (caused  in  part  by 
integration)  and  direct  selling  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  live  stock  pro- 
ducers who  currently  are  operating 
one  of  the  few  major  farm  enterprises 
that  is  basically  healthy  and  that  is 
not  hamstrung  by  direct  government 
controls. 

A  development  in  the  food  mar- 
keting field  serves  to  point  up  how  a 
seemingly  beneficial  influence  can 
suddenly  boomerang  against  one  of 
the  components  of  the  industry.  We 
refer  to  the  sensational  growth  of  the 
big  food  market  chains  and  more  re- 
cently to  establishment  of  food  de- 
partments in  discount  houses. 

These  new  merchandising  systems 
unquestionably  benefit  the  live  stock 
industry  by  stimulating  increased 
meat  consumption  through  low  net 
costs  to  the  consumer  and  aggressive 
merchandising  programs. 

The  advantage  to  the  live  stock 
man  of  dynamic  meat  merchandising, 
however,  is  being  nullified  to  a  large 
extent  by  today's  "battle  of  the 
giants." 

Competition  among  the  chains  is  so 
intense  and  their  buying  power  is  so 
large  that  they  are  able  to  pressure 
their  suppliers,  including  meat 
packers. 

More  and  more  the  packing  indus- 
try is  sending  its  buyers  to  the  coun- 
try for  live  stock.  They  establish 
buying  stations  in  producing  areas, 
visit  feedlots  and  patronize  country 
auctions.  They  do  this  primarily  for 
one  reason:  To  obtain  their  supplies 
as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Live  stock  producers  should  reflect 
on  the  statement  that  "no  packer  ever 
left  the  terminal  market  in  order  to 
pay  more  for  his  live  stock."  Also,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  every 
purchase  made  off  of  the  terminal 
market  lessens  competition  and 
weakens  the  entire  live  stock  price 
structure.  It  is  proven  time  and  again 
that  a  packer's  aggressiveness  on  the 
market  is  in  direct  relation  to  the 
number  of  animals  that  he  is  able  to 
buy  "direct." 


Let's  Stamp 


Out  Ilog  Cholera 


A  NATION-WIDE  EFFORT  to  erad- 
icate hog  cholera  from  the  United 
States  is  underway!  The  federal-state 
campaign  against  the  deadly  virus 
disease,  which  costs  hog  producers 
about  $50  million  annually,  really  got 
underway  with  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  87-209  by  the  recent  Congress. 

A  12-member  advisory  committee 
has  been  set  up  by  USDA  to  repre- 
sent the  swine  industry,  consumer 
groups,  state  and  local  governments 
and  professional  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations. 

The  new  law  authorizes  USDA  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  interstate  move- 
ment of  virulent  hog  cholera  virus 
sometimes  used  to  inoculate  pigs.  Use 
of  this  virus  is  considered  dangerous 
because  it  can  help  spread  the  dis- 
ease. Many  states  already  ban  its  use. 

Close  cooperation  among  all  agen- 
cies and  individuals  will  be  needed 


cholera.   Here  are   the  eradication 
tools  now  available  for  this  task: 
For  Swine  Owners:  — 

•  VACCINATION,  with  licensed 
vaccines,  of  every  pig  in  the  herd. 

•  ISOLATION  of  replacement  pigs 
until  they  are  proved  free  of  cholera. 

•  SEGREGATION  of  swine  quar- 
ters from  visitors. 

•  SANITATION  of  premises,  ve- 
hicles, equipment  and  workers'  foot- 
wear. 

•  COOKING  of  raw  garbage  fed  to 
hogs — a  measure  already  required  by 
law  in  46  states. 

The  disease  occurs  in  cycles  and 
its  incidence  now  is  at  a  13-year  low. 
This  is  an  ideal  time  for  all  con- 
cerned to  put  forth  a  little  effort  to 
get  rid  of  this  costly  disease  once  and 
for  all. 


ampler 
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to  make  and  keep  U.  S.  pigs  free  of 
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CHEVROLET  P  CKUPS 
!AN  TAKE  ABUSE 
NSIDE... 


CHEVROLET  DOUBLE  WALL  CONSTRUCTION 
IS  ONLY  ONE  EXAMPLE  OF  QUALITY 
THAT  COSTS  LESS  ALLTHE  TIME  YOU 
DWN  THESE  DEPENDABLE  TRUCKS! 

k  pickup  body  is  bound  to  get  abuse  but  it  doesn't  have 
d  show  through.  The  inside  wall  of  Chevrolet's  double 
/all  acts  as  a  buffer,  lets  the  outside  wall  stay  looking 
ice— unlike  pickup  bodies  made  of  single-sheet  metal. 

The  load  never  touches  the  back  of  a  Chevrolet  pickup 
ab  because  cab  and  body  are  separate  units.  The  safety 
nd  durability  of  this  design  are  obvious. 

Chevrolet  double-wall   cabs  are   insulated.  You're 
'armer  in  winter,  cooler  in  summer. 
t  Not  only  are  cabs  and  bodies  double  walled  ...  so  are 
tilgates.  And  they  are  supported  by  strong  steel  chains 

rapped  in  protective  rubber  casings. 

Some  more  examples  of  Chevrolet  truck  quality  are 
liown  at  the  right.  They  represent  low  cost.  Not  just 
,  hen  you  buy  the  vehicle,  but  all  the  time  you  own  it 
vhich  is  the  only  way  to  figure  it). 
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There  isn't  a  stronger,  tougher 
tailgate  on  any  pickup.  It's 
graintight,  of  course,  double- 
walled  for  durability. 


Select-wood  body  floor  never  Independent  Front  Suspension 

rusts  out  the  way  metal  does,  gives  truck,  load  and  driver 

gives  you  safer  footing  in  wet  greater  protection  from  road 

weather.  Steel  skid-strips.  shock.  A  real  quality  feature! 


You  can  go  almost  anywhere  Corvair  95  Rampside.  Easiest  Chevrolet  offers   a  complete 

in  any  kind  of  weather  with  loading  pickup.  Air-cooled  line  of  pickups,  stakes,  carryalls 

Chevrolet  4-wheel  drive  trucks,  engine.  Needs  no  water.  Engine  and   chassis-cab   models  for 

A  wide  variety  of  models.  in  rear  for  greater  traction.  every  farm  need. 


THERE'S  A  NEW  WORLD  OF  WORTH 
IN  1962  CHEVROLET" 


MASTER 
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We  lifted  a  1342-pound 
"L"  Spreader  to  show  off 
the  strength  of  a  35 
Loader  and  the  long-last- 
ing wood-and-steel  con- 
struction of  all  John  Deere 
Spreaders. 


We  hoisted 
a  spreader 

to  prove  a  point 


* 


■  ■  ■ 


JOHN  DEERE  LOADERS  can  "dish  it  out 
wood-and-steel  SPREADERS  can  "take  it"! 


Instant  power  .  .  .  finger-tip  power  ...  up  to 
3,000  pounds  of  breakaway  power  is  put  at  your 
command  by  John  Deere  Loaders.  Makes  manure- 
loading  easier,  faster  than  ever.  You'll  tear  loose 
heaping  bucketfuls  .  .  .  lift  them  up  to  10  feet  high. 
Dual  hydraulic  cylinders  hold  heavy  loads  for  swift 
maneuvering,  bull's-eye  dumping.  High  truck  beds 
are  no  problem  for  these  giraffe-necked  loaders. 

Take  your  pick!  John  Deere  offers  you  three 
powerful  loaders:  the  35,  45,  and  45- W.  There's 
one  to  match  nearly  every  John  Deere  Tractor. 


Specially  treated  wood  sides  and  bottoms,  held 
securely  by  steel  side  braces  and  bed,  make  John 
Deere  Spreaders  rigid  "one-piece"  units  ...  no 
twisting  or  sagging  under  heavy  loads. 

There's  a  spreader  for  you:  76-bushel  "L"  and 
95-bushel  "R,"  if  you  prefer  a  ground-drive;  95- 
bushel  "W,"  118-bushel  33,  and  134-bushel  "N," 
if  you  want  PTO  power  for  dependable  all-weather 
service.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer  now  .  .  .  pick  a 
manure-handling  team  tailored  to  your  needs  and 
pocketbook.  Use  the  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 

JOHN    DEERE  •  3300  RIVER   DRIVE,   MOLINE,  ILL. 


JOHN  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 


JOHN  DEERE 
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Live  Stock  Outlook  for  1962 
Two  Lambs  in  the  Place  of  One 


•  Marketing  Live  Stock  in  Washington 

•  Performance  Tested  Cattle  Pay  Off 


This  modern  Syste-Matic  Stor-N-Dry  Center  near  Chrisman,  III.  includes  Butler  automatic  bin  unloaders. 
Note  how  easily  one  man  with  a  portable  auger  can  unload  bin,  load  out  a  truck  with  grain  for  market. 

NEW  WAYS  TO  HANDLE  MORE 
GRAIN,  MORE  LIVESTOCK  WITH 

LESS  LABOR 


BUTLER 

SYSTE-MATIC® 
CENTERS 


Feeding  and  marketing  more  hogs,  planting  bigger 
crops,  all  offer  new  profit  opportunities. 

But  how  do  you  do  this  when  you're  already 
working  long  hours  . . .  working  as  hard  as  you  can? 

Many  farmers  have  found  the  answer— mod- 
ernized their  farmsteads  with  Butler  Syste-Matic 
centers.  These  automated  handling  and  storage  sys- 
tems eliminate  routine  chores  and  back-breaking 
labor.  They  let  you  double  —  even  triple  your  effi- 
ciency —  help  you  increase  production. 

Planning  a  Syste-Matic  center  with  depend- 
able, economically  mass-produced  Butler  buildings, 
bins  and  tanks  can  save  you  time  and  money.  Stand- 
ardized, bolt-together  construction  not  only  goes 
fast,  but  makes  future  expansion  easy. 

A  construction  service  to  handle  the  whole  job  — 

Everything  you  need  to  build  a  labor-saving  Syste- 
Matic  center  . . .  Butler  buildings,  Butler  grain  bins. 


This  modern  Syste-Matic  Hog  Center— Skyview  Farms  at  Trenton, 
Mo.  —  was  designed  as  a  high  production,  easy-to-manage  hog 
factory.  Buildings  are  laid  out  to  make  sanitation  and  disease  con- 
trol easy.  The  Butler  feed  center  permits  owners  to  hold  feed  and 
labor  costs  down 


feed  tanks  and  handling  equipment  ...  is  available 
from  one  source.  Your  Butler  Agri-Builder  not  only 
supplies  the  components,  but  he  offers  a  complete 
construction  service  .  .  .  can  take  over  the  entire  job 
from  start  to  finish,  if  you  wish. 

MAIL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  DETAILS 


Monufocturers  of  Metal  Buildings  •  Equipment  for  Farming, 
Bulk  Storage,  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising, 
Contract  Manufacturing  •  Plastic  Panels 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7575  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 

I  am  a       □  Farmer       □  Student       □  Ag  Leader 

Send  information  on  .  .  . 

□  Grain  storage  and  drying       O  Hog  feeding 

□  Send  me  the  name  of  my  Butler  Agri-Builder 


Address. 
City  


Zone   State     


NOTIONAL 
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r\UR  COVER  GIRL  this  month 
^  shows  Janis  Mallett,  a  19-year- 
old  co-ed  at  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity, as  she  cares  for  a  day-old 
Hereford  calf  in  the  university's  reg- 
istered Hereford  herd.  Janis  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne 
Mallett  of  Caldwell,  Ohio.  She  was 
raised  on  a  260-acre  live  stock  and 
seed  grain  farm  where  she  partici- 
pated in  4-H  activities  for  nine  years. 

Janis  is  currently  taking  an  art 
course  and  hopes  to  be  an  artist  her- 
self someday.  Meanwhile  she  is  em- 
ployed as  a  secretary  with  the  New 
Mexico  State  University  Extension 
Service.  Photo  by  John  M.  White, 
agricultural  editor,  New  Mexico  State 
University. 
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43  Kentucky  hog  farmers 
with  3,074  hogs... 


Curtis  Bobb,  left,  RFD,  Henderson,  Kentucky,  and  A.  F.  (Hank)  Sinkhorn  of 
Crafton-Duncan,  Inc.,  Purina  Dealer  at  Henderson,  agree  that  the  hogs  are  doing 
fine.  Mr.  Bobb  was  one  of  43  Kentucky  farmers  who  participated  in  the  careful 
record-  and  cost-keeping  test  which  included  3,074  hogs  fed  the  Purina  Way. 


proved  to  themselves  it  pays  to 
feed  Purina. 

They  produced  458,696  pounds  of 
pork  at  an  average  feed  cost  of  only 
$9.59  per  100  pounds. 

It  took  only  3.38  pounds  of  feed  to 
make  1  pound  of  pork  on  the  Purina 
Hog  Program. 

Working  closely  with  their  Purina  Dealers,  forty-three 
Kentucky  hogmen  recently  kept  very  careful  records  as 
they  fed  out  their  hogs  to  market.  Hogs  were  weighed 
individually  before  going  on  feed  and  before  going  to 
market.  Pounds  of  feed  and  cost  of  feed  were  carefully 
recorded.  When  the  results  were  summarized  the  costs 
averaged  out  as  reported  above. 

These  men  were  average  hogmen.  They  had  no  expen- 
sive equipment.  They  did  follow  the  practical,  research- 
proved  management  and  sanitation  recommendations  of 
the  Purina  Hog  Program  .  .  .  and  they  fed  Purina  Hog 
Chows.  Thousands  of  good  hogmen  report  results  equally 
as  good,  or  better,  on  the  Purina  Program. 

Small  savings  in  feed  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  pork 
snowball  into  a  tremendous  addition  to  net  profits  when 
you  sell  your  hogs.  It  makes  sense  to  select  a  proved 
hog  feeding  program  that  offers  Research  and  feedlot 
facts  on  results  hogmen  are  getting  on  The  Purina  Hog 
Program. 

Ask  your  Purina  Dealer  ...  at  the  Store  or  Mill  with  the 
Checkerboard  Sign ...  to  tell  you  more  about  the  easy-to- 
follow  Purina  Hog  Program,  which  is  the  choice  of  thou- 
sands of  profit-minded  hog  feeders. 


TRY  THE  PURINA  HOG  PROGRAM  -  PRO VE    TO  YOURSELF 


PURINA  FEEDING  COSTS  YOU  LESS 


KILL  RATS!  use 
PURINA  RAT-KILL 

Millions  of  dead  rats  and  mice  have  proved 
they  prefer  Purina  Rat-Kill  to  grains  like  corn, 
oats,  and  barley  and  other  feedstuffs.  Rat-Kill 
is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  killer.  Rats  haul  it 
back  to  the  nest .  .  .  distribute  it  themselves 
.  .  .  feed  Rat-Kill  to  the  whole  family  'til  they're 
all  dead. 

Rat-Kill  has  these  other  advantages: 

•  Highly  palatable  and  bulky 

•  Kills  in  5  to  15  days 

•  Low  priced 

This  ready-to-use,  cereal-type  bait  comes  in 
one-  and  five-pound  packages  at  your  Purina 
Dealer's  Checkerboard  Store. 
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"Mister,  we  wouldn't  be  feeding  Stilbosol 
if  it  wasn't  making  us  money" 

"It  gives  us  an  extra  100,000  pounds  of  beef  a  year/' 
reported  Wilbur  "Bo"  Foster,  Auxvasse,  Missouri 


"We  used  to  feed  Stilbosol®, 
but  we  quit.  Our  first  lot  of 
cattle  after  quitting  Stilbosol 
averaged  about  2'/2  pounds 
per  day.  On  the  first  lot  after 
we  went  back  to  Stilbosol .  .  . 
and  under  almost  the  same 
conditions  .  .  .  we  got  an 
average  of  3  pounds  per  day. 

"Doesn't  take  much  to  figure 
that  Stilbosol  gives  us  about 
an  extra  ^2-pound  daily 
gain.  We  feed  about  1,500 
head  of  steers  a  year.  Gen- 


erally, we  buy  about  half  our 
cattle  locally  and  half  are 
western  cattle.  We  feed  them 
from  5  to  6  months. 

"Put  a  pencil  to  it.  With 
1,500  head  of  cattle  per  year 
and  an  extra  Yi -pound  daily 
gain  .  .  .  we  get  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  extra  beef 
just  by  using  Stilbosol. 

"As  I  said  before,  we  would 
not  be  feeding  Stilbosol  if  it 
wasn't  making  us  money." 


After  seven  years, 
Stilbosol  continues 
to  give  feeders  an 
extra  1  5%  gain 
on  1  0%  less  feed. 


(d  tethylstil  bestrol  premix) 

— — 


Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (Hygromycln  B) 

ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


SUPER"  ROLL-ON 

RE  VOL  VING  AUTOMATIC  OILER 

nded  Metal  Rubbing  Cable 

Featuring  Giant  Steel  Tube 

3  WAY  POSITION 
Vertical.  Horizontal  or  Angle 

"NOTHING  AS  EFFECTIVE  EVER  BEFORE 
===  5  «•  55  GALLON  CAPACITY 
With  movable  stand,  or  attach  to  a  post,  tree 
or  building:  New  Special  FACE  FLY  Attach- 
ment! Single  unit  handles  up  to  200  head! 
Trouble  free  construction!  Many  models  to 
choose  from!  Write  for  literature  and  SPE- 
CIAL FREE  OFFER! 

NU-Woy,  Dept.  G,  Box   552,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


BAY  LAMBING  instrument 

EASY  -  QUICK  -  SAFE 


Save  both  ewe  and  lamb 
even  In  moit  difficult  cases, 
without  damage  to  either.  Made 
from  specially  prepared  synthetic. 
Easy  to  sterilize ;  handy  to  carry.  Ask 
your  DEALER  or    $4.95  postpaid. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.O.  Box  3103,  Sin  Francisco  19,  Calif. 

Complete  #60  catalog  on  request. 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


Aufmmtk  I  f 

STEEL  GUARD"  M .III, 


rl'M.  OILER 


J±t&d  &(IQjUL  ROPE  RUBBING  ELEMENT 

Most  completely  satisfactory  oiler  yet  developed! 
Steel-Guard  rubbing-element  provides  perfect  rubbing, 
scratching  surface.  Meter  Valve  releases  oil  only  as 
cattle  rub.  No  waste  of  oil.  5-Gal,  oil  supply  lasts 
for  weeks.  Mount  on  any  post,  tree,  or  side  of  bldg. 

Write  for  Illustrated  literature.  Our  low  prices, 
and   details   of    30-Day    "Free   Trial  Plan" 


FARM  AM  EQUIP.  CO.  Dept.  RW-5 
8701  No   2°lh  St.  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rope-Wick  Oilers  and 
detaili  ol  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
Name  


Address 
I  City  


State. 


Mylan  Ross  Named 
Research  Director 

jyjYLAN  E.  ROSS,  former  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  manager  of 
National  Food  Co.,  and  National  Food 
Sales,  Inc.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Assn.  as  Director  of 
Research,  announces  P.  O.  Wilson, 
secretary-manager.  Ross  assumed  his 
new  duties  on  December  1,  19C1. 

He  succeeds  Dr.  Vernon  W.  Pherson 
who  was  Research  Director  for  a  year 
following  the  retirement  of  H.  M. 
Conway  who  had  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  30  years.  In  his  new  job, 
Ross  will  stress  "live  stock  market- 
ing service"  to  the  22  Producers  Mar- 
keting Associations  now  serving 
nearly  a  half-million  farmers  and 
ranchers  on  principal  live  stock  mar- 
kets throughout  the  United  States. 

These  cooperative  live  stock  mar- 
keting associations  affiliated  with  the 
National  Live 
Stock  Producers 
Assn.  handled  a 
total  volume  of 
11,623,327  head  of 
live  stock  valued 
at  $832,189,350  in 

1960. 

Ross  was  born 
and  raised  on  a 
260-acre  live  stock 
farm  (cattle  and 
hogs)  near  Lyons,  mylan  e.  ross 
Nebraska.  He  received  a  B.  S.  degree 
in  agriculture  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  1941  with  majors  in 
agricultural  economics  and  animal 
husbandry.  In  1947,  he  was  awarded 
a  Masters  Degree  in  business  admin- 
istration from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago specializing  in  marketing. 

During  World  War  II,  Ross  was 
called  to  active  duty  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  July,  1941  and  sepa- 
rated in  February  1946  as  a  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel.  He  served  as  a  quarter- 
master with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  for 
37  months  in  the  ETO. 

Ross'  previous  business  experience 
includes  five  years  as  director  of 
marketing  research  for  The  Pills- 
bury  Co.,  Feed  Division,  Clinton, 
Iowa.  He  spent  two  years  as  a  senior 
market  analyst  in  the  marketing  re- 
search department  of  Armour  &  Co., 
Chicago;  and  a  year  of  service  as  di- 
rector of  marketing  research  and  ad- 
vertising manager  for  Western  Cot- 
tonoil  Co.,  a  division  of  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Abilene,  Texas. 
He  has  served  as  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  National  Food 
Co.,  and  National  Food  Sales,  Inc.  for 
the  past  three  years. 

Ross  has  also  had  four  years  expe- 
rience as  a  college  professor.  In  the 
summer  of  1947  he  served  as  a  spe- 
cial lecturer  in  advertising  and  mar- 
keting at  Drake  University,  School 
of  Commerce  &  Finance.  During  the 
four  school  years  1947-51,  Ross  served 
at  Washington  State  College,  School 
of  Economics  &  Business,  Pullman. 

Ross  was  born  March  6,  1920.  He  is 
married  and  he  and  his  wife,  Helen, 
have  two  children,  Melanie,  aged  12 
and  Michael,  9-years-old. 
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THE  MAN 
WITH  THE 
PITCHFORK 

A  saga  of  the 
perfecting  of  the  spreader 


nee  on  a  time,  all  over  the  land, 
The  handiest  tool,  a  farmer's  right  hand, 
Was  a  long-handled  dingus 
With  slender,  sharp  tines— 
The  devil's  own  sceptre 
And  one  of  his  signs. 

They  called  it  a  pitchfork.  It  had  lots  of  uses. 
Some  were  quite  worthy  and  some  were  abuses. 

The  pitchfork  was  matchless,  ideal  as  a  tool 
For  imparting  some  sense  to  a  truculent  bull, 
And  back  in  the  days  when  the  farmer's  fair  daughter 
Wasn't  learning  at  Vassar,  but  at  home  where  she  oughter, 
It  laid  down  more  law  than  a  judge  and  twelve  talesmen 
To  citified,  roving-eyed  traveling  salesmen. 

But  worst  of  employments  men  had  to  endure 
Was  need  for  the  pitchfork  in  spreading  manure. 

Came  mechanization.  Some  fine,  brilliant  soul 
Made  mechanized  spreading  his  glorious  goal. 
He  reached  it,  by  gravy, 
This  great  benefactor, 
With  a  ground-driven  spreader 
For  horse  or  for  tractor. 

A  jerking  and  jolting,  clump-spewing  device 
Whose  erratic  delivery  made  you  think  twice. 
So  farmers  looked  back  at  the  heap-spotted  ground 
And  went  home  for  their  pitchforks  to  scatter  each  mound. 

Back  to  the  drawing-board ! 

"Aha!"  said  a  genius.  "What  we  want  is  speed — 
"With  THIS  power  take-off  we'll  have  all  we  need. 
"Some  chain  and  some  sprockets — 
^"It  shouldn't  take  much — 
"A  shaft  and  a  gearbox, 
"A  sensitive  clutch, 
"And  the  job's  all  done." 
It  was— like  fun ! 

It  didn't  chop  fine,  it  didn't  fling  wide 
And  the  farmer  could  count  on  a  spine-jolting  ride. 

Then  along  came  winter,  sub-zero  cold. 
Nothing  at  all  to  the  farmer  bold ! 
He  loaded  the  wagon,  but  not  in  a  trice— 
The  doggone  stuff  was  a  mass  of  ice. 
He  took  to  the  field  — 
Started  to  work — 
~\  All  of  a  sudden 
*  )A  terrible  jerk! 
\J/  The  widespread  didn't.  Something  went  beneath. 
Came  an  ominous  twang  from  the  beater  teeth. 
The  tractor  lurched 
Moved  forth  and  back. 
The  take-off  spun 
In  a  useless  track. 

The  blank-blank  spreader  was  out  of  whack. 
"Dear  me!"  said  the  farmer,  not  much  for  talk, 
"I'll  have  to  go  back  for  that  d-arling  fork!" 

Right  about  then,  a  Case  engineer 
Abandoned  hope  for  the  old  idea  — 
Came  up  with  a  wonderful,  flexible  gear 
That  would  never  freeze  or  shatter  or  shear — 
That  could  take  a  shock  and  indifferently  sneer 
And  work  no  matter  what  time  of  year. 

What  was  this  ace  that  destiny  dealt? 
Need  we  tell  you?  The  Case  V-belt! 

Naturally,  farmers  held  aloof. 
They  wanted  proof. 


Presented  with  rhyme  and  reason 
by  J.  I.  Case  Company 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


So  Case  got  down  to  Cases 
Showing  their  paces. 

And  assembled  all  folks  in  that  part  of  the  nation 
For  a  10-below  zero  March  first  demonstration. 

They  heaped  the  box  with  frozen  manure 
(Delicate  souls  may  say  'ordure.') 
Hitched  a  middling  tractor  to  'er. 
Went  off  with  the  ease  of  a  swell  on  the  ocean 
And  gone  was  all  jerking,  clanking  commotion! 

The  beaters  were  whirling  a  mile  a  minute 
There  wasn't  a  prayer  for  chunks  that  got 
A  brown  Niagara, 
A  wide-flung  spray 
Of  minced  manure 
Shot  that-a-way. 

Wider  than  the  treads  in  a  steady  jet, 
It  blanketed  ground  like  a  coverlet. 
An  onlooker  yelled,  with  look  surprised: 
"Hey,  that  ain't  shredded.  It's  pulverized!" 

Think  that  demo  sold  the  folks? 
Don't  make  jokes! 
There  were  hesitations. 
Speculations.  Reservations. 
"Dunno  if  it's  something  I'd  trust. 
That  belt  could  bust." 

"That  V-belt?  Forget  it!"  the  Case  man  replied 

"It's  forty  times  tougher  than  rhino  hide. 

"It  gives  with  the  shocks. 

"It  rides  with  the  punches. 

"A  metal  gear's  rigid.  It  fractures.  It  crunches. 

"Same  with  all  chains — same  with  all  sprockets. 

"If  you  save  iron  scrap  you  can  fill  your  pockets." 


The  Case  man  went  on:  "Tell  me,  friend,  what  it  cost  you 
"When  the  gears  on  your  spreader 

went  ph-f-f-t!  and  divorced  you?" 

"Well,  plenty  .  .  . 
"Ninety-six  twenty." 


"The  replacement  of  a  Case  V-belt,"  said  the  Case  man, 
"which  is  a  very  long-deferred  event  even  after  years 
of  hard  use,  is  a  matter  you  could  handle  in  a  few 
minutes  time,  and  at  a  cost  of  approximately  28  bucks." 


From  all  reports— 
Which  are  galore- 
Case  V-belt  spreaders  are  the  most .  .  .  and  more, 
We  understand,  from  sources  unassailable 
That  pitchforks  today  just  aren't  available. 
Unless  you  make  many,  many  stops 
At  antique  shops. 


WHEN  CAN  WE  BRING  A  CASE 
V-BELT  SPREADER  TO  YOUR 
FARM  TO  LET  YOU  SEE 
FOR  YOURSELF? 


J.  J.  CASE  CO.         »         RACINE.  WIS. 
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. . .  another  reason  why  more  farmers  buy 

Badger  Silo  Unloaders  than  ANY  OTHER 

Up  in  the  silo  —  where  you  want  to  climb  as  seldom  as  possible  — 
you'll  find  the  key  tool  in  thousands  of  Badger-equipped  feeding 
systems  . . .  One  look  at  a  Badger  Unloader  tells  you  here  is  QUAL- 
ITY —  from  the  rugged,  9-inch  auger  to  the  gleaming,  bonded-and- 
baked-on  enamel  finish.  Here's  time-proven  dependability  that's  on 
the  job  all  the  time,  any  weather,  any  silage  —  and  it'll  deliver  better 
feed  than  the  same  silage  would  be  if  removed  any  other  way  — 
fluffed  up,  mixed  and  conditioned  the  way  cows  like  it.  There's  a 
size  for  every  silo  10  to  30  feet.  Your  Badger  dealer,  who's  trained 
to  help  you  plan  from  the  ground  up,  also  offers  capacity-matching 
bunk  feeders,  conveyors  and  accessories  to  completely  coordinate 
your  system  for  maximum  efficiency  and  savings.  See  him,  or  write 
for  information. 

NEW  Badger 

SLOTTED  TUBE  FEEDER 

handles 
any  silage 

. . .  fast, 
even  distribution 
—  entire  length 

of  bunk  m 

- 

TOUCH  A  BUTTON,  feed  starts  flowing  —  all  the  way  from  silo  and  bin 
to  feed  bunk  .  .  .  Badger  offers  three  types  of  Bunk  Feeders  that  are  capacity- 
matched  to  deliver  more  feed  faster  —  cut  feeding  time  and  back-breaking 
labor  to  the  bone.  Badger  lets  you  start  mechanizing  with  a  single  unit  if  you 
wish,  with  complete-system  planning  and  full  assurance  of  complete  automa- 
tion anytime  you're  ready  for  it. 

Special  DISCOUNTS  let  you  save  by  ordering  now  for 
jr%M  \f  later  delivery  .  .  .  and  cash  in  full  saves  you  even  more 

-m  B    f /l  %J  I   T  -  •  •  earlier  you  order,  the  more  you  save! 

BUT  tfnM/t  _ 

and  *>*  gadqer 

r— — — — —  — — —-I 

&  J      *^       Z  BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC.  Dept.  S,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin  I 
B  Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

ID   Silo  Unloaders      [j    Slotted  Tube  Feeders      □   Auger  Feeders  J 

□   Round-the-Silo  Bunk  Feeders   □   Barn  Cleaners  Q   Feedlot  Layout  I 

I  Nam©    Student    □  I 

s 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  Addres!    ■ 

and  How-to-Do-lt  Book 

on  Feedlot  Layout  '  „  c;,y  ond  s,ote  :  •  - 

^^^^^^^^^^  Dealerships  available   in   some  creos.   Write  for  de 

Badger  Dealers  are  Material  Handling  Specialists 


THE  LEAF-CUTTER  BEE,  a  hard- 
headed,  fast  flying  insect,  is  des- 
tined for  a  key  role  in  boosting  alfal- 
fa seed  production  by  as  much  as 
ten-fold,  reports  Dr.  W.  P.  Stephen, 
entomologist,  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity. Stephen  first  observed  leaf- 
cutter  bees  in  1958  nesting  in  nail 
holes  of  an  abandoned  shack  in  the 
Snake  River  Valley.  The  bee  is  small 
— about  %  inch  long  and  3/16  inch 
wide — and  flies  so  fast  you  can 
rarely  see  it. 

The  chief  value  of  the  leaf-cutter 
bee  as  a  pollinator  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  doesn't  seem  to  mind  the  jolt 
it  gets  from  tripping  an  alfalfa  flow- 
er. (That  hard  head  comes  in  handy). 
It  is  essential  for  the  flower  to  be 
tripped  to  insure  pollination.  Honey 
bees  have  not  worked  out  as  alfalfa 
pollinators  because  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  brave  the  kick  of  the  "tripper" 
in  the  flower.  Thus,  they  work  cau- 
tiously and  steal  the  nectar  without 
tripping  the  flower. 

Where  non-tripping  bees  abound, 
alfalfa  seed  yields  average  150  to  200 
pounds  per  acre.  But  the  new  leaf- 
cutter  bee  along  with  the  alkali  bee 
(both  excellent  pollinators)  boost 
seed  production  to  around  1,500 
pounds  per  acre.  The  leaf-cutter  bee 
has  several  advantages  over  the  larg- 
er alkali  bee.  It  is  easier  to  colonize 
artificially,  has  no  known  parasites, 
and  flies  about  three  months  from 
mid-June  to  mid-September.  The 
alkali  bee  flies  for  only  about  six 
weeks  in  the  summer,  sometimes 
when  alfalfa  is  not  in  bloom. 


HUNTING   AND   FISHING   is  big 

business  in  the  United  States  de- 
spite the  fact  that  most  food  today  is 
obtained  at  the  local  supermart.  The 
U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  esti- 
mates that  50  million  Americans 
hunt  and  fish  each  year  with  fisher- 
men outnumbering  hunters  by  two 
to  one.  These  outdoorsmen.  spend 
about  $4  billion  annually  for  equip- 
ment, transportation,  food  and  lodg- 
ing, fees  and  licenses.  The  ratio  is  $3 
billion  for  fishermen;  $1  billion  for 
hunters. 

Fishermen  outnumber  hunters  by 
45,000,000  to  20,000,000.  The  over- 
lapping figures  indicate  the  old  adage 
that  if  you  scratch  a  hunter,  you'll 
find  a  fisherman  underneath.  A 
bachelor  is  6.9  times  safer  from  mar- 
riage while  hunting  than  fishing. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
only  one  in  69  women  hunts  whereas 
one  in  10  women  fishes.  During  1960, 
fresh  water  fishermen  spent  an  aver- 
age of  $95  each  on  their  sport;  salt 
water  fishermen  spent  nearly  $100 
each;  waterfowl  hunters  $46;  small 
game  hunters  $60;  big  game  hunters 
$55.  A  total  of  15.339,000  fishing  li- 
censes and  11,873,000  hunting  licenses 
were  sold  in  1960. 


AG   COLLEGE    GRADUATES  can 

choose  a  career  in  more  than  175 
fields,  reports  Dean  Karl  E.  Gardner, 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. Citing  the  results  of  a  sur- 
vey of  the  college's  6,511  male  ag 
graduates,  Dean  Gardner  found  that 
about  20%  were  employed  as  educa- 
tional workers;  10%  professional 
workers  (such  as  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers);  23%  were  farmers 
and  farm  managers;  33%  were  em- 
ployed in  industry  or  business;  14% 
were  employed  in  miscellaneous  pro- 
fessions. 

Incomes  ranged  from  $4,000  per 
year  to  well  over  $75,000;  the  aver- 
age salary  was  $9,205.  Average  in- 
comes for  educational  workers  was 
$8,044;  professional  workers  $8,741; 
farmers  and  farm  managers  $7,079; 
business  and  industry  $11,488;  and 
miscellaneous  professions  $9,230. 


TREATED  FENCE  POSTS  will  stay 
sound  for'  years,  according  to  a 
study  conducted  at  University  of  Illi- 
nois Dixon  Springs  Station.  Of  445 
test  posts  studied,  48%  of  the  treated 
posts  were  still  sound;  44%  showed 
slight  decay,  and  only  8%  had  failed. 
This  compared  with  the  untreated 
group  which  had  no  sound  fence 
posts,  11%  showed  slight  decay  and 
89  %  had  failed.  Foresters  C.  S. 
Walters  and  K.  R.  Peterson  made  the 
study.  Average  age  of  treated  posts 
still  in  service  was  15  years  com- 
pared with  5V2  years  for  untreated 
posts  that  failed. 

Best  performance  was  shown  by 
18  black  oak  posts  that  had  been 
cold-soaked  for  48  hours  in  an  oil 
solution  containing  5%  pentacholoro- 
phenol.  After  17  years  in  the  ground, 
17  of  the  18  posts  remained  sound. 
The  other  post  was  decayed  but  serv- 
iceable. Poorest  record  of  the  treated 
posts  was  for  white  pine  soaked  only 
six  hours  in  a  5%  solution  of  penta. 
Only  5%  of  these  posts  remained 
sound  after  11  years  in  the  ground; 
237c  were  partially  decayed;  72% 
had  failed.  Longer  soaking  times  in- 
creased service  life  by  many  years. 

WHAT  IS  THE  LIFE  SPAN  of  your 
refrigerator  or  kitchen  range? 
Clemson  College  economists  estimate 
that  families  use  each  product  an 
average  of  16  years.  A  family  that 
buys  a  used  electric  refrigerator 
keeps  it  about  eight  years;  a  used 
gas  range  about  nine  years.  Families 
which  buy  new  television  sets  keep 
them  an  average  of  11  years;  used 
sets  about  six  years.  New  electric 
sewing  machines  are  kept  about  24 
years;  used  sewing  machines  16 
years.  City  families  use  refrigerators, 
gas  ranges,  TV  sets  and  other  appli- 
ances about  one  year  longer  than 
rural  families. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3  YEARS  FOR   $1    OR   6  YEARS   FOR  $2. 
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They  started  alike... 
they  look  alike. ..but 

the  pig  starter  on  the  left  has  an  antibiotic 
that  only  does  half  a  job 


The  Only  Broad-Spectrum 
Feed  Antibiotic  with  the 
Potency-Protected  Molecule. 

(h)ch,oh(5h)  N(CH,), 
/OH 
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Insist  on  potent  Terramycin 
for  greater  stability,  greater 
assurance.  You  get  the  anti- 
biotic activity  you  paid  for. 


When  you  really  want  results,  ask  for 

POTENT  TERRAMYCIN 


® 


Just  having  any  antibiotic  in  your  pig  starter 
isn't  enough  any  more  to  get  the  effective  pro- 
tection pigs  need.  Any  antibiotic  will  help  pigs 
put  on  extra  gains.  But,  how  does  it  perform 
when  the  chips  are  down?  Only  true,  broad- 
spectrum  antibiotic  activity  offers  extra  protec- 
tion against  so  many  disease-causing  organisms 
that  pigs  face  at  this  pre-weaning  age.  Broad- 
spectrum  Terramycin  does  both — boosts  early 
gains,  and  gives  potent  protection  against  an 
unusually  wide  range  of  costly  disease-causing 


BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE 

organisms  to  supply  powerful  protection  for 
your  profits. 
Here's  how: 

1.  Terramycin  helps  save  pigs;  helps  those  pigs 
do  better.  Potent  Terramycin  supplies  extra 
protection  with  its  effectiveness  against  an  un- 
usually broad-range  of  disease  organisms,  par- 
ticularly scours,  at  the  pre-weaning  age.  Even 
fights  problems*  that  slip  by  hit-or-miss  narrow- 
range  drugs. 

2.  Terramycin  helps  pigs  gain  faster  .  .  .  and  on 


less  feed.  Tests  show  up  to  39%  heavier  weaning 
weight  with  pigs  fed  Terramycin.  A  summary  of 
all  published  trials  during  seven  years  of  testing 
shows  that  Terramycin  increased  growth  in  7 
out  of  every  8  trials.  The  increases  ranged  up  to 


22% 


averaged  over  6.5%. 


'Dm  to  Ttrramycin-susceptible  organisms 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being9 


See  your  favorite  feed  supplier  for  complete  details.  And 
oxytetracycline  on  the  tag  means  Terramycin's  in  the 


remember, 
bag. 
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SHIPPING  FEVER 

COSTLY? 
IT  NEEDN'T  BE! 

And  it  isn't  —  to  far-sighted  feeders  who  cut 
stress  effects  by  giving  all  newly-arrived  cattle 
special  feeds  containing  high  levels  of  Aureomycin 


Stress  feeding  with  high  levels  of 
aureomycin®  for  all  newly-arrived 
cattle— that's  the  protective,  money- 
making  measure  more  and  more 
farm  feeders  and  commercial  feed- 
lot  operators  are  taking. 

First  few  weeks  critical  period 
Those  first  two  or  three  weeks 
following  the  arrival  of  cattle  are 
critical.  Shipping  leads  to  stress. 
Unloading  and  sorting  add  new 
stress.  Changes  in  surroundings  or 
in  weather  —  new  feeds  and  feeding 
methods  —  add  still  more  stress. 

Stress  often  brings  on  shipping 
fever,  bacterial  diarrhea,  foot  rot, 
secondary  bacterial  infections,  sub- 
clinical or  invisible  diseases. 

Build  barrier  against  losses 
Stress  feeds  with  aureomycin  help 
minimize  losses  from  these  diseases. 
Such  feeds  provide  350  milligrams 
of  aureomycin  per  head  per  day  — 
and  are  fed  until  the  critical  period 
is  past.  No  antibiotic,  chemobiotic, 
drug  or  hormone  equals  AUREO- 
MYCIN in  its  activity  against  dis- 
ease. Cattle  getting  stress  levels  of 
aureomycin  every  day  come 
through  the  critical  period  strong 
and  vigorous— go  on  full  feed  quick- 
ly. After  the  critical  period,  cattle 
can  be  continued  all  the  way  to 


market  on  feeds  that  provide  70 
milligrams  of  aureomycin  per  head 
per  day.  This  will  keep  them  healthy 
and  making  profitable  gains. 

Aureomycin  prevents 
shipping  fever 

In  the  table  shown  below,  you  can 
see  the  effectiveness  of  aureomycin 
in  controlling  respiratory  diseases 
in  cattle.  In  this  experiment  aureo- 
mycin was  fed  at  the  rate  of  350 
milligrams  per  head  daily  for  7 
days,  followed  by  feeding  70  milli- 
grams per  head  for  the  remainder 
of  the  experiment.  Note  the  high 
reduction  (59%)  in  the  number  re- 
quiring treatment  in  the  group  fed 
aureomycin.  This  lot  produced  over 
7,000  extra  pounds  of  beef! 

Ask  for  stress  feeds 
containing  Aureomycin 

Your  feed  dealer  can  supply  you 
with  a  specially-formulated  stress 
feed  containing  aureomycin.  Ask 
him  for  it.  Ask  him  also  for  a  new 
booklet,  "How  to  Build  Bigger  Beef 
Profits."  If  he  doesn't  have  a  copy, 
write  direct  to  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ©AUREOMYCIN 
is  American  Cyanamid  Company's 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


Effect  of  feeding  aureomycin  on  control  of  respiratory  disease  in  feeder  cattle 

(125-day  trial  in  Colorado) 

Without 

With 

AUREOMYCIN 

AUREOMYCIN 

Difference 

DISEASE  CONTROL 

Initial  no.  animals 

293 

293 

No.  requiring  treatment 

111 

45 

-59% 

No.  requiring  re-treatment 

28 

11 

No.  re-treatments 

44 

15 

No.  deaths 

2 

1 

No.  livers  condemned 

84 

15 

-82% 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result  of 
years  of  research  and  have  been  accepted 
by  Federal  and/or  State  Governments. 
Always  read  the  labels  and  carefully  fol- 
low their  directions  for  use. 
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Live  Stock  Outlook  for  1962 


B*  Rar  fteiman 

LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCERS 
should  find  themselves  in  a 
fairly  favorable  position  in  1962, 
although  enterprises  won't  fare  as 
well  as  in  1961.  But,  on  the  average, 
cash  receipts  from  sales  of  live  stock 
and  live  stock  products  will  prob- 
ably rise  slightly,  and  net  returns 
should  be  fairly  close  to  the  1961 
average. 

That's  the  overall  view  of  top  U.  S. 
farm  economists,  many  of  whom 
gathered  in  Washington  in  November 
to  discuss  1962  prospects  at  USDA's 
39th  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook 
Conference.  Opinions  on  the  outlook 
differ,  many  of  them  widely,  but  here 
are  the  forecasts  most  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

In  terms  of  meat  production,  live 
stock  men  are  expected  to  contribute 
about  700  million  more  pounds  to  the 
total  supply  than  the  28.6  billion 
pounds  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton 
and  pork  estimated  for  1961.  But, 
with  the  increase  being  partially  off- 
set by  a  larger  population,  the  aver- 
age American's  share  will  rise  by 
about  a  half  a  pound — an  estimated 
161.1  pounds,  compared  to  160.6  this 
past  year. 

Demand  for  meat  seems  certain  to 
be  stronger  than  in  1961.  If  Govern- 
ment and  business  outlays  expand  as 
expected,  real  consumer  incomes 
should  rise.  Says  USDA:  "A  sub- 
stantial pickup  in  consumption  ex- 
penditures over  the  next  vear  is  like- 
ly." 

Beef  Cattle  Outlook 

The  all-cattle  inventory  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1  is  expected  to  show  an  increase 
of  IV2  to  2  million  head  above  97.1 
million  head  count  a  year  ago.  Vir- 
tually all  of  the  increase  will  be  in 
beef  cattle — mostly  cows  and  calves. 
Commercial  slaughter  is  due  to  hit 
26.5  million  head,  roughly  4%  above 
last  year.  Beef  production,  however, 
may  be  up  only  about  3%,  due  to 
lighter  average  carcass  weight. 

"Nearly  all  of  the  1.1  million  head 
slaughter  increase  in  1962  may  come 
from  cows,"  predicts  L.  W.  Van  Meir, 
chief  of  Economic  Research  Service's 
Live  Stock  Section  in  USDA.  "The 
low  rate  of  cow  cull  the  past  four 
years  has  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  some  4  million  head  of  aged 
cows  which  are  expected  to  be  re- 
placed during  the  next  3  or  4  years. 
Past  patterns  indicate  that  the  first 
big  push  from  this  source  may  come 
this  year." 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  feedlot 
marketings  in  1962  may  not  be  much 
greater  than  in  1961,  though  econo- 
mists' views  still  differ  widely  on  this 
point.  Van  Meir  expects  a  decided 
heifer  shift  from  feedlot  to  breeding 
herds  to  replace  the  aging  cows  to 
develop  by  mid-year. 

Our  chart  showing  Choice  steer 
prices  at  seven  major  markets  illus- 
trates the  general  fed  cattle  price 
pattern  most  economists  expect  in 
1962.  Most  controversial  point  is  the 
period  from  late  winter  to  early 
spring.  Says  Charles  Burmeister,  for- 
mer USDA  live  stock  economist,  in 
analyzing  price  trends:  "The  latest 
cattle-on-feed  report  indicates  quite 
a  marketing  increase  over  1961  dur- 
ing that  period.  Cattle  will  be  coming 
off  wheat  pastures  about  the  same 
time.  It  could  mean  weakness  devel- 
oping as  early  as  mid-February." 

Economists,  however,  are  in  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  winter-spring 
decline  won't  be  nearly  as  sharp  as 
the  $5  average  plunge  of  1961.  Most 
also  see  a  more  normal  widening  of 


price  spreads  between  the  upper  and 
lower  grades. 

Most  of  the  predicted  upturn  in 
cow  slaughter  is  expected  to  develop 
in  late  summer  and  fall.  The  bearish 
effect  would  be  centered  mostly  on 
canner-cutter  prices,  likely  pushing 
them  about  $2  per  cwt.  below  the 
same  period  of  1961.  With  beef  cattle 
prospects  fairly  favorable  for  the 
next  several  years,  cow  herds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  held  up  through  replace- 
ments by  heifers,  thus  indicating  a 
strong  demand  and  firm  prices  for 
this  class  throughout  the  year. 

Outlook  for  Hogs 

Not  one  economist  with  whom  we 
discussed  the  hog  outlook  thought 
1962  hog  prices  would  average  as 
high  as  in  1961.  "About  $1  lower"  is 
the  standard  view.  Slightly  more 
pessimistic  than  most  is  Purdue's 
forecast  of  $1  to  $3  lower  hog  prices 
in  the  year  ahead. 

Basic  reasoning  behind  predictions 
of  lower  hog  prices  than  in  1961  is 
simply  the  3  to  4%  increase  expected 
in  supply — or  a  rise  of  about  a  half 
pound  of  pork  per  person.  The  1961 
fall  pig  crop  was  up  about  3%  and 
the  spring  pig  crop  will  apparently 
be  up  about  4%. 

The  strong  winter  recovery  indi- 
cated in  our  price  chart  is  the  pre- 
dicted result  of  a  sharp  let-up  in  hog 
marketings  following  the  windup  of 
late  spring  pig  marketings  in  De- 
cember. While  April-May  farrowings 
were  about  10%  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  the  summer  crop  aimed  at 
winter  markets  was  about  the  same 
size  as  in  1960  and  about  35%  below 
the  monthly  April-May  farrowing 
rate. 

Returns  from  hogs  sold  during  the 
first  two  or  three  quarters  of  1962 
should  bring  fair  profits,  but  prices 
could  dip  rather  low  by  fall.  From 
mid-winter  through  mid-summer, 
prices  may  well  average  within  $1  of 
last  year  —  enough  to  pocket  some 
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money  above  total  costs.  The  year-to- 
year  drop  in  the  fall,  however,  will 
likely  be  closer  to  $2. 

The  real  key  to  prices  in  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  is  the  size  of  the  spring 
pig  crop.  If  it  increases  much  more 
than  5%  over  1961,  there  could  be 
real  price  trouble.  Fall  hog  slaughter 
would  be  as  large  as  in  1959  if  the 
spring  pig  crop  jumps  as  much  as 
10%.  About  8  million  more  pork  con- 
sumers in  the  U.  S.,  however,  might 
still  prevent  prices  from  dropping  as 
low  as  the  $10  to  $11  fiasco  of  1959. 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Outlook 

The  sheep  and  lamb  outlook  repre- 
sents the  biggest  change  expected 
from  1961.  After  increasing  from  16.2 
million  head  in  1960  to  about  17.3 
million  in  1961,  total  slaughter  in  1962 
may  drop  to  the  lowest  level  since  the 
15.5  million  of  1959.  Lamb  prices  may 
average  $2  or  more  above  the  low 
quotations  of  the  past  year. 

The  year  is  starting  off  with  about 
32  million  head — trimmed  by  heavy 
ewe  and  lamb  slaughter  from  32.9 
million  at  the  beginning  of  1961.  Be- 
sides a  smaller  available  lamb  crop 
in  1962,  there'll  be  a  tendency  to  hold 
back  ewe  lambs  for  a  favorable  year 
in  sight  for  1963.  As  a  result,  lamb 
and  mutton  consumption  should  drop 
to  about  4.7  pounds  per  person,  the 
lowest  rate  since  the  4.2  pound  aver- 
age of  1958. 

Most  noticeable  price  effect  of  the 
slaughter  cutback  is  expected  to  de- 
velop in  winter  and  spring.  In  con- 
trast to  a  very  sluggish  market  dur- 
ing that  period  in  1961,  lamb  prices 
should  climb  about  $3  or  $4  from  late 
fall  lows,  and  possibly  higher  on  early 
spring  lambs.  Early  evidence  back- 
ing that  outlook  by  economists  is  the 
6%  Nov.  1  cutback  from  a  year  earlier 
in  lambs  on  feed  in  seven  major  feed- 
ing states.  The  reduction  in  total 
numbers  on  feed  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  more  than  that. 

Wool  prices  may  average  higher 
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'THIS    CHART    SHOWS    actual    1961  prices    about    average;    and    hog  prices 

prices  and  the  1962  forecast  for  live  slightly  lower  as  the  result  of  shifting 

stock    prices.    In    general,    lamb   prices  supply  and  demand  factors  mentioned  in 

are  expected  to  be  higher;   beef  cattle  the  accompanying  article. 


than  in  1961.  But,  even  with  about 
3%  fewer  sheep  to  shear,  the  econo- 
my must  pick  up  rather  significantly 
in  order  to  give  wool  much  strength. 
Large  production  of  wool  in  other 
countries  will  continue  to  compete 
with  U.  S.  supplies. 

Feed  Supplies  and  Prices 

Although  feed  grain  production  in 

1961  turned  downward  from  a  year 
earlier  for  the  first  time  in  nine 
years,  supplies  will  continue  to  ex- 
ceed total  disappearance  by  a  wide 
margin.  The  carryover  at  the  close 
of  the  1961-62  marketing  year  is  pre- 
dicted to  be  about  80  million  tons, 
down  from  the  84.4  million  of  last 
fall  but  still  well  above  any  previous 
year. 

The  number  of  grain-consuming 
animal  units  is  being  estimated  at 
170  million,  about  2%  above  last  year. 
But,  due  to  expected  higher  feed 
grain  prices,  USDA  predicts  the  first 
decline  in  the  amount  of  grain  fed 
per  animal  unit  since  1954.  Thus,  total 
utilization  of  feed  grains  by  live  stock 
may  be  less  than  in  1960-61. 

The  average  price  of  feed  grains 
promises  to  be  about  5%  higher  in 

1962  than  in  1961 — mainly  because  of 
higher  price  supports  on  the  1961 
crops.  Strength  on  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum may  be  slow  during  the  winter, 
but  will  likely  advance  more  sig- 
nificantly during  the  spring.  It  should 
pay  to  fill  your  bins  before  April  or 
May.  While  oats  and  barley  aren't 
expected  by  economists  to  advance 
much  seasonally,  they'll  probably 
continue  to  be  well  overpriced  in  re- 
lation to  corn  and  milo  on  the  basis 
of  feeding  value. 

High  protein  feeds  will  be  plenti- 
ful and  are  expected  to  be  priced 
more  reasonably  than  the  past  year. 
Main  difference  will  come  in  soybean 
meal,  with  a  record  soybean  crush 
expected  to  produce  about  600,000 
tons  more  than  the  9.4  million  tons 
of  1960-61. 

Price  pattern  on  soybean  meal 
should  be  different,  too.  Instead  of 
soaring  from  a  fall  low  to  a  spring 
high  as  it  did  last  year,  a  more  modest 
climb  appears  to  be  forthcoming  into 
mid-winter,  followed  by  a  generally 
weakening  market  through  spring 
and  summer.  Such  a  pattern  suggests 
keeping  filled  up  on  needs  now,  but 
shifting  to  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 
after  January. 

General  Economic  Outlook 

We  expect  an  appreciable  rise  in 
consumer  income  and  spending  in  re- 
sponse to  higher  incomes.  Last  year, 
spending  for  farm  produced  food  in- 
creased 3%  over  1960  and  should 
show  a  further  increase  in  1962.  The 
increase  in  human  population  (up  to 
188  million  by  year's  end)  will  be  the 
most  significant  factor  in  the  demand 
for  food. 

Gross  National  Product — the  sum 
of  spending  for  all  goods  and  services 
— should  maintain  or  climb  above  its 
present  $515  billion  annual  level.  A 
step-up  in  public  and  private  spend- 
ing at  federal,  state  and  local  levels 
is  expected  to  continue. 

Foreign  demand  for  farm  products 
is  expected  to  hit  the  $5  billion  level 
— the  highest  on  record — despite  the 
curbs  of  Common  Market  plans. 

A  record  volume  of  farm  market- 
ings, higher  support  prices  for  major 
crops,  increased  payments  under 
Feed  Grain,  Wheat  and  other  pro- 
grams could  add  an  estimated  $1.5 
billion  to  gross  farm  income  in  1962 
providing  farmers  with  a  total  net  in- 
come of  $12  to  $13  billion. 
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Ewe  Can  Do  It,  Too! 


Two  Lambs  in  the  Place  of  One 


llr  Stewart  II.  Fowler 

Louisiana  State  University 

PITY  THE  POOR  EWE!  She  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  weather,  her 
unborn  lamb,  and  you.  Of  the 
three,  you  are  the  only  one  that  is 
controllable.  Remember  this,  because 
your  bank  account  is  at  the  mercy  of 
your  ewes.  They  control  your  finan- 
cial future,  so  "do  unto  them  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you." 

A  big  lamb  crop  marketed  is  the 
most  important  single  factor  that  can 
make  your  sheep  business  profitable. 
If  your  lamb  crop  is  short,  so  is  your 
income.  It's  as  simple  as  that — with- 
out a  high  percentage  of  husky, 
thrifty  lambs  to  convert  to  dollars  at 
market  time,  your  flock  just  can't  pay 
off.  No  wonder  that  we  often  find 
ourselves  wishing  for  two  lambs  in 
the  place  of  one! 

What's  your  percentage  lamb  crop? 
Does  it  compare  favorably  with  what 
other  producers  are  doing?  Lambs 
raised  from  100  breeding-age  ewes 
varies  widely  from  60  to  80  in  many 
range  flocks  to  as  many  as  160  or 
more  in  some  farm  flocks.  Such  wide 
variation  is  due  to  differences  in 
breeds  and  conditions  under  which 
the  sheep  are  raised.  Unfortunately, 
our  country's  over-all  lamb  crop  isn't 
much  better  than  half  its  potential. 
Much  of  this  loss  is  unavoidable  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  under  which 
producers  are  forced  to  mate,  run, 
and  lamb  down  their  ewes.  However, 
the  lamb  crop  percentage  can  be 
boosted  in  many  cases  by  improve- 
ment in  management  practices. 

A  good  starting  point  is  a  better 
understanding  of  some  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  reproductive  efficien- 
cy. Fuller  understanding  of  the  im- 
portant "facts  of  life"  in  the  repro- 
ductive life  of  your  ewes  can  help 
reduce  reproductive  losses  and  re- 
juvenate breeding  efficiency. 

Ewe's  Reproductive  Anatomy 

Your  ewes'  reproductive  obliga- 
tions are  twofold.  First,  they  must 
shed  "good"  eggs  that  can  be  ferti- 
lized. This  is  the  starting  point  for 
those  lambs  you'll  market  next  sea- 
son. Secondly,  each  ewe  must  furnish 
adequate  conditions  in  her  womb  for 
about  150  days  to  support  the  growth 
and  development  of  her  next  off- 
spring from  dividing  egg  to  full- 
fledged  lamb  on  the  hoof. 

The  ewe's  primary  reproductive  or- 
gans are  her  ovaries,  which  contain 
the  eggs.  These  important  organs  are 
the  spark  plugs  of  her  breeding  cycle, 
shedding  one  to  three  eggs  every  14 
to  19  days  throughout  the  breeding 
season,  or  until  the  ewe  is  bred  and 
settled.  Besides  producing  eggs,  the 
ovaries  pour  chemical  secretions 
(hormones)  into  the  ewe's  blood 
stream.  These  hormones  are  essential 
to  the  sexual  life  of  the  ewe.  They 
regulate  all  of  the  ewe's  basic  repro- 
ductive process,  including  "making 
the  bed"  in  her  womb  to  receive  the 
fertilized  egg  (or  eggs)  after  mating. 

At  a  very  early  age,  the  ovaries 
begin  producing  follicles,  which  are 
small  blister-like  structures  contain- 
ing fluid  and  an  egg.  For  several 
months  after  birth,  the  follicles  don't 
reach  maturity.  However,  at  sexual 
maturity  —  or  puberty  —  the  ewe 
reaches  the  stage  where  follicles  ma- 
ture and  shed  their  eggs.  From  this 
point  on,  it  is  possible  for  the  ewe  to 


play  her  part  in  the  normal  process 
of  reproduction. 

The  period  of  the  year  in  which  a 
ewe  is  born  influences  her  age  at 
puberty.  Puberty  in  early  ewe  lambs 
is  reached  during  the  fall  months  of 
their  first  year,  whereas  later  lambs 
may  fail  to  come  into  heat  for  the 
first  time  until  the  fall  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Age  at  puberty  also 
varies  with  different  breeds.  Where- 
as first  heat  in  ewe  lambs  of  most 
mutton  breeds  occurs  during  their 
first  fall,  when  they  are  seven  to  ten 
months  of  age,  it  may  be  delayed  in 
fine-wool  ewes  unti1  they  are  16  to 
20  months  of  age. 

When  to  Breed  Ewes 

Unlike  cows  and  sows  which  will 
breed  any  month  of  the  year,  most 
sheep  breeds  have  a  restricted  breed- 
ing season  of  about  four  months 
which  begins  in  the  late  summer  or 
early  fall  months.  Most  breeds  will 
not  settle  during  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  months.  The  Dorset, 
Tunis,  Rambouillet,  and  Merino  are 
exceptions,  having  more  lengthy 
breeding  seasons  than  other  common 
breeds.  Some  ewes  of  these  breeds, 
as  well  as  the  common  native  ewe 
of  the  Southern  States,  tend  to  breed 
at  nearly  any  period  of  the  year. 
Thus,  ewes  carrying  a  large  portion 
of  such  breeding  are  valuable  to  pro- 
ducers trying  to  produce  out-of-sea- 
son  or  hothouse  lambs. 

The  natural  breeding  season  of 
ewes  is  associated  with  cooler,  longer 
fall  nights.  Short  days,  with  their  in- 
creased periods  of  darkness,  tend  to 
hasten  the  start  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son. 

Although  ewes  of  most  of  the  mut- 
ton breeds  are  capable  of  breeding  at 
less  than  a  year  of  age,  ewe  lambs  are 
seldom  bred  before  they  reach  15  to 
16  months  of  age.  This  means  that 
most  ewes  are  bred  for  the  first  time 
during  the  next  breeding  season  after 
they  pass  a  year  of  age.  Exceptionally 
growthy  and  well-developed  early- 
dropped  ewe  lambs,  however,  can  be 
bred  to  drop  their  first  lamb  when 
they  are  only  about  12  months  old. 
Under  farm  conditions,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  breed  such  ewe  lambs  to 
gain  a  year  in  productivity;  however, 
special  feed  and  care  will  be  needed 


during  pregnancy  and  the  suckling 
period  since  the  ewes  have  not 
reached  their  full  growth.  Remem- 
ber, the  time  of  first  breeding  is  real- 
ly a  matter  of  size  rather  than  age — 
in  general,  if  they  are  big  enough, 
they  are  old  enough. 

Following  puberty,  ewes  will  come 
in  heat  about  every  17  days  through- 
out the  breeding  season — or  until 
they  are  bred  and  settled.  After  suc- 
cessful fertilization,  ewes  usually 
cease  showing  heat  until  after  lamb- 
ing. However,  about  2%  of  pregnant 
ewes  return  normally  for  service  at 
least  once,  with  a  few  showing  heat 
as  many  as  five  times.  Although  some 
of  these  ewes  have  follicles  large 
enough  to  ovulate,  apparently  ovula- 
tion doesn't  occur. 

Mares  and  sows  will  come  into 
heat  a  few  days  after  giving  birth  to 
their  young.  However,  lambing  nor- 
mally occurs  at  a  time  when  sheep 
do  not  normally  show  sexual  cycles. 
Accordingly,  post-lambing  heat  does 
not  occur  in  sheep  (unless  they  lamb 
early  in  the  fall  and  their  lambs  are 
not  allowed  to  suckle). 

Heat,  or  the  time  during  which  the 
ewe  will  accept  the  ram,  usually  lasts 
about  28  hours.  Considerable  varia- 
tion occurs,  however,  and  the  heat 
period  may  vary  from  about  three 
hours  to  nearly  three  days.  Lambs 
and  yearlings  have  shorter  heat  pe- 
riods than  mature  ewes,  and  heat  pe- 
riods are  shorter  during  the  first  and 
last  months  of  the  breeding  season. 

How  to  Get  Twin  Lambs 

Ordinarily,  ewes  don't  exhibit  out- 
ward indications  of  heat  in  the  ab- 
sence of  rams.  Unlike  cattle  and 
swine,  normal  ewes  in  heat  don't 
show  marked  restlessness  and  at- 
tempt to  mount  other  females.  Some 
ewes  in  heat  will  search  for  the  ram 
and  follow  him  around,  but  other 
ewes  show  no  indications  of  heat  un- 
til they  are  teased  by  a  ram.  When 
teased,  they  will  usually  stand  very 
still  and  refuse  to  move. 

Ovulation,  or  the  release  of  eggs 
from  the  ovary,  occurs  near  the  end 
of  heat.  However,  it  may  take  place 
as  early  as  11  hours  before  the  end  of 
heat  to  as  late  as  six  hours  after  the 
end  of  heat.  The  number  of  eggs  re- 
leased varies  from  one  to  three  and 


depends  upon  inheritance,  environ- 
ment factors,  and  the  age  of  the  ewe. 
In  a  few  rare  cases,  4  or  5  eggs  are 
shed.  The  time  between  double  ovu- 
lations varies  from  about  Vz  to  IV?. 
hours. 

Estimates  of  heritability  of  multi- 
ple births  in  sheep  are  only  10  to  15%. 
This  means  that  environmental  fac- 
tors— such  as  feed,  water,  tempera- 
ture, and  snowfall — have  a  greater 
effect  on  the  number  of  twins  and 
triplets  born  than  does  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  ewes.  Ewes  kept  on  a 
low  plane  of  nutrition,  for  example, 
have  lower  ovulation  rates  than  simi- 
lar ewes  kept  on  a  high  plane  of  nu- 
trition. Also,  ewes  that  are  better 
grown  out,  as  indicated  by  greater 
body  weight,  shed  more  eggs. 

Productive  Life  of  Ewe 

If  one  egg  is  released,  fertilized, 
and  completes  development,  the  ewe 
will  drop  a  single  lamb  (unless  the 
fertilized  egg  should  split  during 
early  development  to  produce  identi- 
cal twins).  However,  if  two  or  three 
eggs  are  released — and  all  are  fer- 
tilized and  complete  development — 
the  ewe  will  produce  fraternal  twins 
or  triplets.  (Triplets  occur  in  about 
1%  of  all  births  and  quadruplets 
are  dropped  in  about  1  in  5,000 
births;  quintuplets  are  even  rarer 
but  do  occur.)  Thus,  the  number  of 
lambs  dropped  by  your  ewes  depends 
upon  the  number  of  eggs  made  avail- 
able for  fertilization  by  the  sperm 
from  the  ram.  In  other  words,  your 
ram  can't  influence  the  number  of 
lambs  beyond  the  number  of  eggs 
released  by  the  ewe.  However,  if  you 
save  replacement  ewes,  remember 
that  a  ram  born  as  a  twin  or  triplet 
can  pass  genetic  factors  for  multiple 
births  to  his  daughters. 

The  most  desirable  age  for  breeding 
ewes  is  from  2  to  5  years.  Reproduc- 
tive ability,  as  indicated  by  lambing 
percentages,  rises  to  a  maximum  at 
4  to  5  years  and  declines  after  8  or  9 
years.  If  you  are  a  range  sheepman, 
you  will  probably  cull  before  these 
latter  age  because  of  the  rigorous 
life  range  ewes  encounter.  When  old 
age  approaches,  the  milk  yield  usual- 
ly becomes  impaired  first  and  may 
finally  disappear.  Thus,  a  ewe  may 
produce  offspring  without  having  the 
capacity  to  rear  them.  In  old  ewes, 
periods  of  heat  may  become  less  fre- 
quent, and  fewer  eggs  are  shed,  until 
eventually  the  ewe  becomes  sterile. 
This  last  stage  usually  takes  place 
later  than  10  years  of  age,  and  usual- 
ly the  ewe  is  dead  before  she  becomes 
physiologically  sterile. 

To  fully  understand  how  certain 
management  practices  can  put  more 
profit  into  your  sheep  operation,  we 
need  to  also  examine  the  sex  life  of 
your  ram. 

He  may  lead  a  "life  of  ease"  most 
of  the  year,  but  he  has  to  fulfill  his 
year's  obligations  in  a  short  few 
weeks.  To  earn  his  board  and  keep, 
he  should  get  most  of  your  ewes 
settled  as  quickly  as  possible  to  give 
you  a  large,  uniform  lamb  crop  next 
season — that  is,  a  large  lamb  crop 
that  will  be  ready  to  go  to  market 
pretty  much  at  one  time.  To  "get  the 
job  done,"  the  ram  must  produce  a 
good  supply  of  strong  sperm  cells 
that  can  fertilize  your  ewes'  eggs; 
and  he  must  have  the  vigor  and  physi- 
cal ability  to  cover  his  flock  in  an 
efficient  and  effective  manner. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two) 
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Produce  Meat 
For  188  Million 
People  in  1962 


Our  live  stock  market  analysts  have  shined  up  their 
crystal  ball  for  1962,  and  if  their  future  forecasts  are 
as  good  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  you'll  be  money 
ahead  by  reading  Kramer  and  Ferris  each  month. 

By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


CATTLE  NUMBERS  HAVE  been 
increasing  for  four  years.  On 
January  1,  1962,  the  annual  in- 
ventory will  be  taken.  It  is  expected 
that  this  inventory  will  show  ap- 
proximately 99,000,000  head  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches  in 
the  United  States.  The  exact  number 
in  the  inventory  will  be  released  in 
February. 

Approximately  34.3  million  head  of 
cattle  and  calves  were  marketed  this 
past  year.  This  year  35  million  head 
of  cattle  and  calves  are  expected  to 
go  to  market.  The  increase  will  come 
primarily  from  fed  cattle  and  cows 
with  a  few  more  calves  also  going  to 
market. 

The  output  of  beef  in  1961  was  3% 
greater  than  in  1960.  Only  200,000 
more  cattle  were  marketed,  but  the 
heavier  dressed  weights  caused  this 
increase  in  output.  The  increase  was 
moderate,  and  except  for  bunched 
marketings  of  fed  cattle  in  the  middle 
of  the  year,  the  prices  were  relative- 
ly favorable. 

More  Cows  to  Market 

The  October  1,  1961,  Cattle  and 
Calves  on  Feed  Report  indicated  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  cat- 
tle being  fed.  However,  the  number 
of  feeder  cattle  received  in  the  Corn 
Belt  in  July-October  was  about  the 
same  as  in  1960.  The  number  on  feed 
on  January  1  will  probably  be  up  3% 
over  1960.  This  will  be  known  on 
January  17. 

The  number  of  cows  that  will  be 
sent  to  market  next  year  will  rise. 
This  prediction  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  inventory  of  aged  beef  cows 
increased  this  past  year  and  more  will 
be  replaced  this  year.  Some  reduction 
in  the  slaughter  of  heifers  is  there- 
fore expected. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1,  1962,  is 
expected  to  be  down  to  around  19 
million  head.  The  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  the  United  States  has  been 
trending  downward  since  World  War 
II,  but  in  1961  there  was  only  a  slight 
reduction.  Dairymen  are  expected  to 
cull  their  cow  herds  a  little  more 
closely  next  year  than  they  did  in 
1961. 

All  of  the  increase  in  beef  produc- 
tion in  1962  will  be  utilized  by  the 
larger  number  of  people.  We  now 
have  185,000,000  consumers  in  the 
United  States.  There  will  be  188,000,- 
000  by  the  end  of  1962. 

In  1961,  the  average  person  had 
available  86.7  pounds  of  beef  (See 
Chart).  The  per  capita  beef  supply 
is  expected  to  rise  to  87  pounds  per 
person  this  year.  This  small  increase 
on  a  per  capita  basis  will  probably 


be  offset  by  higher  per  capita  in- 
comes. 

Prices  of  slaughter  cattle  are  ex- 
pected to  be  steady  to  slightly  higher 
this  month.  Choice  slaughter  steer 
prices  at  Chicago  are  expected  to 
average  $26  per  cwt. 

In  January  of  1961,  Choice  slaugh- 
ter steers  at  Chicago  averaged  $27.42 
per  cwt.  From  this  high  month  in 
1961,  they  dropped  to  a  low  for  the 
year  of  $22.38  in  July.  Since  July, 
prices  have  been  rising.  The  largest 
jump  in  prices  occurred  between  July 
and  August  when  the  average  price 
increased  $1.75  per  cwt. 

In  1962,  we  are  expecting  cattle 
prices  to  be  more  stable  than  this 
past  year.  The  winter  market  will  be 
strong,  but  somewhat  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  Prices  are  expected  to  de- 
cline into  the  spring  and  summer,  but 
not  as  much  as  last  year.  The  late 
spring  and  early  summer  market  is 
expected  to  be  above  last  year. 

Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  prices 
held  up  better  in  1961  than  we  ex- 
pected. The  price  at  which  many 
feeder  cattle  went  into  feed  lots  will 
mean  that  the  prospects  for  profits 
are  pretty  much  determined  by  the 
management  that  is  given  to  the  cat- 
tle. We  expect  the  average  price  of 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  in  1962  to 
be  down  about  $2  under  the  level  for 
1961. 


January  Market  Outlook 

Prices  steady  to  higher,  $26  on  Choice  steers. 
Prices  higher,  $16  to  $17  on  barrows  and  gilts. 
Prices  higher,  $17  to  $18  on  Choice  wooled  lambs. 


With  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cows  going  to  slaughter  this  year,  we 
expect  a  decline  in  price.  This  decline 
will  be  reflected  in  a  less  than  nor- 
mal rise  in  prices  in  the  spring.  From 
the  spring  peak  in  prices,  we  expect 
a  decline  through  the  September- 
October-November  peak  marketing 
months.  For  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  we  expect  slaughter  cow  prices 
to  decline  around  $2  per  cwt. 

At  this  point  in  the  cattle  produc- 
tion cycle,  we  expect  a  widening  in 
the  price  spread  between  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  cattle.  The  spread  be- 
tween the  different  grades  was  rela- 
tively narrow  in  most  of  1961. 

Expect  40  Million  Calves 

This  past  year,  large  numbers  of 
beef  and  dairy  calves  were  kept  on 
farms  and  ranches.  The  holding  of 
larger  numbers  of  calves  reduced  the 
slaughter  so  that  the  production  of 
veal  dropped  in  1961.  Each  person 
consumed  6.2  pounds  of  veal  in  1960, 
but  consumption  fell  to  5.9  pounds 
per  person  in  1961.  The  increase  in 
population  will  mean  that  the  aver- 
age person  will  have  about  5.9  pounds 
of  veal  next  year  even  though  total 
veal  production  is  expected  to  in- 
crease. 

In  1961,  the  U.  S.  calf  crop  was  39.3 
million  head.  The  calf  crop  in  1962 
is  expected  to  increase  to  40  million 
head.  This  is  still  under  the  record 
calf  crop  of  1954.  This  record  was  42.6 
million  head. 

Slaughter  calf  prices  in  1962  are 
expected  to  be  down  less  than  cow 
prices. 

Hog  slaughter  increased  seasonal- 
ly in  October  and  held  at  this  higher 
level  through  November.  Slaughter 
in  October  and  November  was  about 
10%  above  the  year  before  and  about 
in  line  with  the  increase  in  late  spring 
farrowings.  Prices  declined  from 
above  the  $18  level  in  the  late  sum- 
mer. In  early  December,  200-220 
pound  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago 
were  ranging  between  $16.50  and  $17. 


Our  live  stock  market  analysts  Bob  Kramer  and  John  Ferris  are  not 
hitting  home  runs,  but  they  are  getting  all  balls  out  of  the  infield  with 
accuracy  ratings  of  90%  on  hogs,  80%  on  cattle  and  70%  on  lambs 
for  their  long-range  forecasts.   Read  their  outlook  data  each  month. 
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These  prices  were  only  a  dollar  or 
so  less  than  a  year  ago.  Cold  storage 
stocks  were  smaller  than  last  year, 
but  competition  from  beef  and  poul- 
try was  greater.  Normally,  at  this 
time  of  year,  a  10%  increase  in  out- 
put would  have  caused  a  15%  to 
20%  decline  in  price,  or  around  $3. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  stor- 
age policy  of  meat  packers  will  be 
this  winter.  At  early  December  prices, 
there  was  no  great  incentive  to  store, 
as  many  were  looking  for  summer 
prices  to  be  no  higher  than  a  year 
ago — near  the  $18  level. 

Chances  do  look  good  that  hog 
prices  will  top  $18  next  summer,  par- 
ticularly if  storage  stocks  remain  low 
again  this  winter.  Prices  should  move 
up  during  the  winter,  perhaps  level- 
ing off  some  in  March  and  early  April 
when  the  peak  of  the  fall  pigs  are  at 
market  weight.  But  with  the  fall  pig 
crop  estimated  to  be  up  only  3%, 
prices  should  be  maintained  just 
under  last  winter  when  200-220 
pound  butchers  averaged  about  $18 
at  Chicago.  Hog  prices  should  be 
around  $16  to  $17  in  January,  up  from 
December. 

More  Pork  in  Storage 

With  somewhat  more  pork  likely 
to  be  in  storage  this  coming  season, 
and  a  step-up  in  winter  farrowings, 
the  peak  price  will  likely  be  earlier 
in  1962  than  in  1961.  The  peak  was  in 
August  in  1961,  but  at  that  was  only 
slightly  above  the  price  level  pre- 
vailing in  July. 

The  most  important  single  indica- 
tor of  the  price  prospects  for  the  last 
half  of  1962  is  the  December  Pig  Crop 
Report  issued  on  December  21.  If  in- 
tended farrowings  for  the  December 
to  May  period  are  up  no  more  than 
around  5%,  the  late  1962  prices 
should  be  favorable.  A  10%  increase 
would  be  viewed  as  a  serious  situa- 
tion for  those  farmers  whose  hogs 
would  be  coming  to  market  late  in 
1962  and  early  1963. 

Lamb  prices  should  be  showing 
some  seasonal  strength  in  January. 
Timing  of  lambs  off  wheat  pastures 
is  always  a  big  question  mark,  but 
evidence  does  point  to  substantially 
fewer  lambs  on  grain  feed  this  win- 
ter. On  November  1,  there  were  6% 
fewer  lambs  on  feed  in  seven  leading 
states.  Shipments  of  feeders  into  eight 
Corn  Belt  states  in  July  to  October 
were  down  13%.  Choice  wooled 
lambs  were  bringing  $16.40  at  Chi- 
cago early  in  December.  In  January, 
prices  should  be  up  to  $17  to  $18. 

Forecasts  Have  Been  Accurate 

For  more  than  two  years  now,  we 
have  been  predicting  live  stock  prices 
monthly  in  the  National  Live  Stock 
Producer  both  for  the  near  future 
(next  month)  and  for  the  coming 
year.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  pause 
and  look  back  to  see  just  how  accu- 
rate we  have  been.  Maybe  you  have 
been  checking  up  on  us  all  along. 

First,  let's  evaluate  the  short  term 
forecasts.  Because  of  the  time  it  takes 
to  edit  and  print  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producer,  we  have  to  submit 
our  articles  by  the  fifth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  issue  month.  This 
means  that  we  have  to  forecast  prices 
over  about  a  two-month  period,  the 
first  of  which  is  past  when  you  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four) 
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Marketing  Washington  Live  Stock 


By  J.  B.  Wycoff 

EXPANSION  OF  INDUSTRY  and 
agriculture  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington has  resulted  in  a  popula- 
tion increase  of  almost  65%  in  the  last 
20  years.  This  has  created  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  food  products,  in- 
cluding meat.  Consequently,  Wash- 
ington's live  stock  producers  general- 
ly  produce  for  a  ready  market. 
Enough  lamb  is  produced  to  meet  the 
state's  demand,  but  a  20%  deficit  ex- 
ists in  the  production  of  beef.  The 
deficit  production  of  pork  is  even 
larger,  with  about  80%  of  Washing- 
ton's supply  being  imported  from  the 
midwest. 

The  majority  of  the  live  stock  pro- 
ducers in  the  state  raise  meat  animals 
in  conjunction  with  other  farming 
enterprises.  They  may  be  combined 
with  cash-grain  farming,  fruit  pro- 
duction, or  general  farming  in  the 
irrigated  sections  of  the  state.  Thus, 
the  average  size  of  the  live  stock  op- 
eration is  small. 

Hog  production  has  never  been 
very  important.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
creasing total  demand  for  pork  in  the 
state,  hog  numbers  have  decreased 
50%  in  the  last  20  years.  The  largest 
operations  are  the  garbage  feeders 
near  the  population  centers.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  remaining  hogs  are  pro- 
duced by  farmers  with  one  or  only  a 
few  sows.  Recently,  a  few  commercial 
hog  feeding  operations  have  devel- 
oped which  are  designed  to  furnish 
a  better  market  for  the  operator's 
barley.  The  economic  feasibility  of 
these  enterprises  is,  as  yet,  undeter- 
mined. 

Range  sheep  production  is  rapidly 
disappearing  in  this  area.  The  num- 
ber of  stock  sheep  is  now  43%  below 
the  1940  level.  However,  range  opera- 
tions are  being  replaced  with  farm 
flocks,  to  some  extent,  in  the  newly 
developing  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation 
project. 

Most  Feedlots  are  Small 

The  trend  in  beef  cattle  has  been 
different,  with  numbers  up  from  310,- 
000  head  in  1940  to  almost  800,000 
today.  Most  operators  have  shifted  to 
a  cow-calf  or  cow-feeder  operation 
since  World  War  II.  Cattle  feeding  is 
expanding  with  over  700  feedlots  now 
existing  in  the  state.  The  majority  of 
these  are  small,  with  65%  having  a 
capacity  of  less  than  1,000  head.  The 
feedlots  with  over  1,000  head  capaci- 
ty, however,  feed  the  majority  of  the 
cattle.  Many  of  these  are  packer 
owned  and  operated,  producing  cat- 
tle for  their  own  slaughter. 

The  structure  of  the  live  stock  mar- 
ket in  Washington  has  also  undergone 
noticeable  change.  The  terminal  mar- 
kets at  Seattle  and  Spokane  no  longer 
operate  as  terminals.  The  number  of 
live  stock  auctions  in  the  state  in- 
creased from  22  in  1941  to  44  in  1947 
and  has  now  decreased  to  26.  The 
auctions  now  in  business  generally 
handle  a  larger  volume  of  live  stock 
and  have  better  facilities.  Total  vol- 
ume of  cattle  and  calves  moving 
through  the  auctions  has  increased 
from  224,000  head  in  1949  to  430,000 
in  1960.  During  the  same  period,  cat- 
tle selling  through  terminal  markets 
decreased  from  171,000  head  to  40,000. 

In  recent  years,  direct  marketing 
has  assumed  a  growing  importance  in 
the  marketing  of  Washington's  live 
stock,  particularly  beef  cattle.  At  the 
present  time,  direct  sales  by  pro- 
ducers to  packers  include  over  90% 
of  the  slaughter  heifers  and  steers 
sold.  In  contrast,  almost  all  of  the 
slaughter  cows  and  bulls  move 
through  the  organized  markets. 
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Feeder  cattle  are  mostly  sold  direct 
with  less  than  10%  going  through  the 
auctions  and  virtually  none  to  the 
terminal  market.  The  situation  is  con- 
siderably different  with  stock  calves. 
Because  the  majority  of  the  beef 
calves  are  produced  by  grazing,  calf 
marketing  tends  to  bunch  at  the  end 
of  the  pasture  season.  This  "bunch- 
ing" usually  tends  to  lower  prices  and 
has  led  to  the  organizing  of  special 
calf  sales.  These  are  sponsored  by 
local  cattlemen  associations  or  the 
live  stock  auction  management.  These 
special  auction  sales  concentrate  the 
supply  of  calves  and  the  buyers  and 
have  been  very  successful.  The  result 
is  that  almost  half  of  the  calves  are 
sold  through  the  auctions. 

Marketings  are  somewhat  seasonal 
with  the  majority  of  the  slaughter 
cattle  being  sold  from  March  through 
August,  feeder  cattle  from  May 
through  December  and  calves  from 
August  through  February.  Lamb 
marketings  are  bunched  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  while  hog  marketings 
reflect  the  seasonality  of  the  spring 
and  fall  farrowings. 
■  Washington  live  stock  producers 
and  buyers  sometimes  attempt  to 
hedge  against  changing  market  con- 
ditions by  selling  or  buying  on  con- 
tract. Under  this  system,  the  sale  is 
made  and  the  price  is  agreed  upon 
but  the  actual  delivery  of  the  live 
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stock  is  delayed  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  Sellers  are  particularly  in- 
clined toward  contracting  when  they 
anticipate  declining  prices  for  their 
live  stock.  Buyers  in  Washington,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  to  contract  when 
anticipating  a  rising  market.  They 
also  sometimes  purchase  by  contract 
for  future  delivery  to  guarantee 
themselves  of  a  supply  during  periods 
of  shortage.  "Reputation"  feeder  cat- 
tle are  often  contracted  by  the  same 
feeder  year  after  year. 

The  majority  of  the  contracts  are 
made  about  two  months  prior  to  de- 
livery. Forfeit  payments  are  normal- 
ly required,  averaging  around  $2  per 
cwt.  on  the  estimated  weight  of  the 
contracted  live  stock.  Most  of  the  con- 
tracts are  written  agreements,  some- 
times specifying  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum delivery  weights. 

Contract  sales  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  marketing 
of  Washington  live  stock  as  long  as 
the  state  remains  deficit  in  the  pro- 
duction of  feeder  and  slaughter  ani- 
mals. 

Pencil  shrink  on  live  stock,  in  the 
case  of  direct  sales,  is  an  important 
consideration  in  Washington.  Almost 
all  slaughter  cattle  and  lambs  and 
three-fourths  of  the  feeders  sold  di- 
rect are  subjected  to  a  deduction  by 
pencil  shrink.  The  shrink  used  is  nor- 
mally arrived  at  through  custom  with 
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Long  known  as  a  great  producer  of  grains  and  fruit,  the  state  of  Washington  is  now 
coining  to  the  fore  in  animal  agriculture.  Meat  animals  provide  more  than  15%  of  the 
state's  farm  income  while  dairying  contributes  over  13%.  Then,  too,  the  dairyman  fills 
a  role  as  a  major  meat  producer  through  sale  of  veal  calves  and  old  cows  in  Washington. 
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a  4%  shrink  taken  on  live  stock 
weighed  at  the  ranch  or  feedlot  and 
3%  on  live  stock  hauled  into  town  be- 
fore weighing.  Adjustments  are  some- 
times made  considering  factors  such 
as  distance  hauled  before  weighing, 
time  off  feed  and  water,  and  the  gen- 
eral strength  of  the  market. 

Determining  the  actual  value  of  the 
live  stock  at  the  ranch  or  feedlot  is  a 
universal  problem  in  marketing. 
Washington  producers  selling  feeders 
use  the  available  market  information, 
prices  at  the  auction,  and  their  expe- 
rience in  arriving  at  the  value  of  their 
live  stock.  Feedlot  operators,  in  addi- 
tion, watch  the  packers'  teletype  and 
occasionally  sell  a  lot  on  a  grade  and 
yield  basis  to  check  their  estimates 
of  grade  and  dressing  percentage. 

Several  Co-op  Lamb  Pools 

Cooperative  live  stock  marketing 
hasn't  attained  the  importance  in 
Washington  that  it  has  in  some  of  the 
other  states.  Several  cooperative 
lamb  pools  are  operated  in  the  irri- 
gated, general  farming  sections  of  the 
state  as  well  as  other  areas.  These 
pools  sell  on  a  regular  schedule  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  months. 
There  are  also  several  cooperative 
wool  pools  which  assemble  and  sell 
wool  each  year. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  operate  hog  mar- 
keting pools,  but  none  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Most  of  the  hogs  are  sold  di- 
rect at  the  packers  gate  and  go 
through  the  auctions.  Several  pro- 
ducers who  have  high  quality,  meat- 
type  hogs  sell  on  a  carcass  weight  and 
grade  basis.  The  packer  to  whom  they 
sell  has  established  a  system  of  price 
premiums  to  reflect  the  additional 
cut-out  value  of  the  meat-type  hog. 

The  future  of  live  stock  in  Wash- 
ington is  not  too  clear  at  this  time. 
With  the  continued  development  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  proj- 
ect, enough  total  digestible  nutrients, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  forage,  will  be- 
come available  by  1965  to  feed  out 
an  estimated  125,000  additional  head 
of  cattle.  However,  Washington  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  hog  feeders  may  find 
it  impossible  to  compete  with  mid- 
western  feeders  under  the  new  fed- 
eral feed  grain  program.  The  increase 
in  barley  support  prices  has  effec- 
tively raised  the  price  about  $6  per 
ton  in  Washington.  In  contrast,  the 
free  market  price  of  corn  on  midwest 
markets  is  expected  to  be  at  least  no 
higher  than  in  the  past  few  years. 
Thus,  it  appears  at  this  time  that  the 
Washington  feeder  will  be  at  a  com- 
parative disadvantage.  But  a  profit 
opportunity  exists  for  men  who  feed 
and  market  cattle  efficiently. 
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SOME  CATTLE  FEEDERS  in  the 
Middle  West  have  begun  to 
realize  that  there  is  demand  in 
this  country  for  more  than  one  kind 
of  beef.  They  have  taken  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  big  business  and  have 
started  to  diversify.  A  few  feeders 
are  turning  out  both  heavy,  highly 
finished  steers  and  lightweights  with 
moderate  finish.  Others  have  turned 
largely  to  the  smaller  cattle,  which 
they  feed  to  the  condition  demanded 
by  chain  stores  which  now  market  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  nation's 
meat. 

People  on  expense  accounts,  other 
patrons  of  plush  steak  houses,  even 
families  who  go  out  for  an  occasional 
meal,  may  order  huge  T-bone  steaks 
served  up  piping  hot  with  generous 
amounts  of  rich  corn-made  fat  at- 
tached. The  lean  portion  of  such  a 
serving  is  great  eating — the  best  thing 
in  meat  that  this  old  world  affords. 

But  when  the  same  folks  eat  at 
home  the  meat  platter  holds  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  beef.  It  comes  from 
younger  cattle  fed  for  less  finish  and 
slaughtered  at  lighter  weights.  You 
can  watch  housewives  picking  their 
prepackaged  beef  at  the  chain  stores 
and  get  a  general  idea  of  the  kind 
they  serve.  They  push  aside  the  big 
cuts,  reject  those  with  too  much  fat. 
They  and  the  feeders  who  want  to 
make  all  the  steers  they  finish  into 
heavy  Choice  and  Prime  cattle  have 
the  big  chain  store  meat  bosses  in  a 
dither. 

Consumers  Want  Lean  Beef 

"These  home  cooks  want  well- 
marbled  beef  in  small  cuts,"  the  head 
meat  buyer  for  a  chain  told  me  at  a 
national  beef  improvement  confer- 
ence in  Colorado  last  summer.  "To 
make  the  meat  move  we  must  trim 
exterior  fat  to  a  mere  fraction  of  an 
inch.  If  we  don't,  they  head  for  a 
competitor's  store  to  look  for  what 
they  want." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  his  company 
had  been  shipping  beef  from  outside 
the  Corn  Belt  into  areas  where  thou- 
sands of  big  steers  are  fattened.  "We 
were  forced  to  do  that,"  he  explained, 
"because  we  couldn't  buy  enough 
Hjgh  Good  and  Low  Choice  beef  from 
cattle  slaughtered  at  900  to  1,000 
pounds." 

Paul  Keffaber,  manager  of  Fuller 
Farms,  Shelby  county,  Indiana,  is  one 
feeder  who  has  turned  to  production 
of  chain  store  beef.  It  has  paid  off. 
He  has  been  at  it  several  years,  and 
has  found  that  Brahman  crossbreds 
finished  at  900  to  975  pounds  often 
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These  heifers  are  the  tail-enders  from  a  bunch  of  several  hundred  Brahman-Type  Florida  crossbreds  that  were  fattened 
at  Orleton  Farms  in  Madison  County,  Ohio.  Many  of  them  carry  an  eighth  or  less  of  Brahman  blood.  Packers  have  en- 
couraged feeders  to  put  in  cattle  of  this  type  because  they  can  be  bought  at  weights  and  prices  that  will  justify  finishing 
them  at  800  to  850  pounds,  a  weight  that  is  scarce  and  much  in  demand.  Consumers  prefer  the  beef  of  light,  plain  cattle. 


outsell  high  quality  cattle  of  the 
European  breeds,  and  they're  never 
too  far  behind.  They  sold  at  best  ad- 
vantage last  summer  when  prices  for 
big  cattle  were  scraping  bottom. 

"I  had  a  shipment  of  Herefords  on 
the  Indianapolis  market  at  a  little 
less  than  1,000  pounds,"  he  told  me. 
"They  sold  at  $22.50.  Next  day  I  went 
in  with  a  load  of  900-pound  Bran- 
mans.  They  brought  $23.  The  Govern- 
ment market  men  said  cattle  were 
down  50  cents  for  the  day." 

"The  Herefords  were  not  over- 
weight," I  suggested,  "so  why  should 
they  sell  below  the  plainer  cattle?" 

"Those  Brahmans  were  small  of 
gut  and  dressed  62%,"  he  answered. 
"Their  carcasses  were  high  in  muscle 
content  and  low  in  undesirable  fat. 
Too,  demand  is  stronger  for  900- 
pound  weights." 

To  get  the  advantage  of  competi- 
tive bidding,  Keffaber  consigns  all 
cattle  to  an  Indianapolis  commission 
firm.  One  small  packer  less  than  75 
miles  from  the  Indianapolis  market 
takes  all  the  Brahman-type  beeves 
he  finishes. 

A  number  of  small  packers  scat- 
tered from  Ohio  to  Kansas  have  urged 
feeders  near  their  plants  to  try  Brah- 
mans or  other  kinds  of  steers  that 
can  be  bought  at  weights  and  prices 
low  enough  to  justify  finishing  them 
to  High  Good  at  900  to  975  pounds. 

One  of  them  was  asked  why  he 
was  urging  farmers  to  feed  that  kind. 

"The  reason  is  simple,"  he  said. 
"We  want  to  get  more  chain  store 
business." 

Diversification  of  the  beef  feeding 
project  is  a  definite  policy  at  Orleton 
Farms,  Madison  county,  Ohio.  Wil- 
liam C.  Hackett,  Orleton's  live  stock 
director,  finished  out  last  year  about 
800  Brahman  crosses  and  1,800  head 
of  cattle  of  European  breeds.  Cross- 
bred heifers  were  sold  around  750 
pounds  and  steers  at  900  pounds. 

When  I  visited  with  Hackett  a  few 
weeks  after  the  cattle  market  hit  bot- 
tom last  summer  he  had  sold  600  of 
the  crossbred  heifers.  Prices  had 
ranged  from  $21.60  to  $22.75.  Four- 
fifths  of  them  had  brought  $22  and 
up.  (Choice  steers  averaged  only 
$21.83  for  the  lowest  week  last  sum- 
mer on  the  Chicago  market.) 

These  heifers  made  low-cost  gains," 


Hackett  told  me.  "We  put  them  on 
hay  until  they  fully  recovered  from 
the  truck  haul.  Then  they  were  car- 
ried for  120  days  on  all  the  silage 
they  would  clean  up  along  with  a 
daily  feed  of  3  pounds  of  ground 
shelled  corn,  IV2  pounds  of  32%  pro- 
tein supplement  and  2  pounds  of  hay. 
Then  they  were  pushed  quickly  to 
full  feed  for  30  to  40  days.  By  that 
time  they  graded  Good  to  High  Good. 
Gains  averaged  1.5  to  1.7  pounds 
daily,  pay  weight  to  slaughter 
weight." 

There  is  keen  demand  for  these 
lighter  weight  cattle.  Small  western 
Ohio  packers  take  all  of  them. 

Light  Cattle  Cost  Less 

Hud  Thompson  and  Sons  who  fed 
out  300  Brahman  crossbred  heifers 
at  their  farm  in  Clark  county,  Ohio, 
started  cattle  that  were  50  to  100 
pounds  heavier  than  those  finished 
by  Hackett.  The  Thompsons  sold  at 
850  pounds.  The  first  of  their  cattle 
went  to  market  ahead  of  the  widest 
price  break  and  sold  at  $24  to  $25. 
After  prices  hit  the  skids,  they  got  as 
low  as  $21.50  for  a  load. 

Here's  their  appraisal  of  the  Brah- 
mans: Light-weight  animals  cost  a 
lot  less  than  calves  of  the  so-called 
better  breeds;  they  can  be  finished  at 
weights  for  which  there  is  greatest 
demand;  small  packers  grab  them  up 
readily  and  would  take  more.  All  that 
is  on  the  plus  side.  But  there  are 
minuses,  too.  These  cattle  are  a  little 
more  nervous  than  those  of  European 
blood,  and  they  don't  stand  cold  quite 
so  well. 

The  Thompsons  think  now  that 
Brahmans  are  just  the  kind  to  put 
into  their  lots  for  summer  feeding. 
They  can  take  the  heat  and  keep 
right  on  eating. 

Hackett  has  gone  even  farther  in 
his  thinking.  He  has  mapped  a  heifer 
program  that  stretches  around  the 
calendar.  He  plans  to  bring  in  Angus 
or  Hereford  heifer  calves  in  October 
and  November.  They  will  get  a  ra- 
tion high  in  silage  through  the  win- 
ter. About  90  to  100  days  after  they 
are  received,  they  will  be  pushed 
quickly  to  full  feed.  He  will  pour  the 
grain  to  them  for  about  70  days,  and 
begin  selling  when  they  reach  Choice 
at  around  850  pounds. 

The  first  Brahman  crosses  will  ar- 
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rive  around  May  1  to  be  fed  in  the 
hot  months.  Hackett  feels  they  should 
be  bought  $2.50  to  $4  a  hundred  be- 
low Hereford  or  Angus  heifers.  They 
will  be  fed  in  future  to  grade  Good 
to  Low  Choice.  He  will  aim  to  finish 
the  European-breed  heifers  to  grade 
Choice  to  High  Choice. 

Western  Ohio  packers  are  actively 
pushing  all  kinds  of  southern  cattle 
that  can  be  bought  to  finish  at  chain 
store  weights,  and  30  to  40  feeders 
in  the  western  half  of  the  Buckeye 
state  have  given  them  a  try.  A  num- 
ber of  these  feeders  will  put  them 
into  their  lots  to  be  fattened  in  the 
hot  months. 

The  big  spread  between  prices  of 
Hereford  calves  and  Hereford  steers 
has  turned  a  number  of  cattle  oper- 
ators in  the  Kansas  Flint  Hills  to 
light  southern  calves.  Walter  A.  Por- 
ter, Lyon  county,  Kansas,  laid  in  sev- 
eral hundred  plain  340-pound  steer 
calves  in  December  and  January  a 
year  ago.  They  were  wintered  at  low 
cost  on  protein  and  prairie  hay  that 
had  been  cut  from  pasture  land  and 
left  in  round  bales  on  the  ground.  By 
the  time  these  steers  came  off  blue- 
stem  pasture  last  fall  they  had  dou- 
bled the  purchase  weight.  They  sold 
readily  to  feeders.  Porter  bought 
even  more  of  the  same  kind  of  calves 
late  last  fall.  He  plans  to  handle  them 
the  same  way. 

Big  Boom  in  Plain  Cattle 

Considerable  numbers  of  these 
plain  cattle  went  on  feed  last  fall  in 
the  Flint  Hills  country  and  in  farm- 
ing areas  that  adjoin  it.  Small  pack- 
ers who  want  to  sell  more  beef  to 
the  chains  are  actively  pushing  such 
feeding  ventures.  One  of  these  con- 
cerns is  said  to  be  backing  a  big  new 
feedlot  to  channel  more  cattle  of  de- 
sirable weights  into  the  plant. 

The  big  packers  are  busy,  too.  They 
are  having  light-weight  cattle  fin- 
ished in  custom  feedlots.  They  have 
been  driven  to  cattle  feeding,  one 
lot  operator  told  me,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  they  can  get  the  grain- 
fed  handy-weight  carcasses  that 
chain  stores  demand. 

Keffaber  prefers  calves  that  carry 
about  25%  Brahman  blood,  but  he 
has  fed  some  that  are  half-bloods, 
and  still  others  that  carry  little  or 
no  Brahman  breeding.  He  rode  out 
with  me  to  see  160  that  had  made 
32,000  pounds  of  gain  on  80  acres  of 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One) 
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ested  Cattl 
Pay  Off  In 
The  Feedlot! 


This  Iowa  farmer  has  the  figures  to 
prove  that  performance  tested  range 
calves  are  worth  an  extra  premium 
to  the  cattle  feeder. 


By  Wavnr  Jl«»sx««rlr 


THE  EXTRA  PROFIT  from  cer- 
tified cattle  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss 
in  a  tight  cattle  year,"  says  LeRoy 
Thompson  of  Leland,  Iowa.  And 
Thompson  should  know,  he  cleared 
nearly  $3.50  more  per  steer  from  cer- 
tified cattle  than  from  a  comparison 
group  last  year. 

"That  was  my  first  experience  with 
performance-tested  cattle,  and  it  con- 
vinced me  that  feeding  such  cattle 
really  pays  off  for  Corn  Belt  feeders 
like  myself,"  Thompson  declares.  His 
96  certified  Hereford  steers  outgained 
his  123  non-certified  steers  by  an 
average  of  69.8  lbs.  each  during  a 
342-day  fattening  period.  This  extra 
gain  amounted  to  6,700  lbs.  worth 
$1,608  at  his  240  selling  price. 

Net  profit  on  his  extra  gain  from 
the  96  certified  cattle  was  $325.69. 
This  net  profit  is  the  figure  after  de- 
ducting all  costs  involved,  even  a  510 
cwt.  premium  Thompson  paid  for  the 
steers. 

Thompson  buys  certified  cattle 
through  the  Humboldt  Livestock 
Auction  company  at  Humboldt,  Iowa. 
Humboldt  Auction  started  this  proj- 
ect in  1960,  cooperating  with  Western 
ranchers  in  placing  1,500  perform- 
ance-tested calves  in  Iowa  feedlots. 
Robert  de  Baca  and  Robert  Rust,  ex- 
tension animal  husbandmen  at  Iowa 
State  University,  kept  performance 
records  on  these  cattle  in  several 
feedlots,  including  those  in  the 
Thompson  feedlot. 

Average  pay  weight  (weight  at 


purchase)  of  Thompson's  123  non- 
certified  steers  in  the  check  lot  was 
487  lbs.  They  were  purchased  Oct. 
21,  1960.  Tests  began  after  a  40  day 
stress  allowance  period.  On  May  26, 
after  177  days  on  test,  the  steers 
weighed  981  lbs.  and  had  gained  2.27 
lbs.  daily.  When  sold  Sept.  28,  the 
non-certified  steers  had  gained  an 
average  of  709  lbs.  This  was  a  daily 
rate  of  gain  of  2.08  lbs.  over  the  342- 
day  feeding  period. 

Pay  weight  of  the  96  certified  steers 
averaged  464  lbs.  and  they  were  also 
purchased  Oct.  21,  1960.  All  were 
sired  by  bulls  having  a  gain-index  of 
110  or  more,  meaning  that  these  bulls 
gained  at  least  10%  faster  than  other 
bulls  in  their  class.  After  177  days  on 
test  these  steers  weighed  1,001  lbs. 
and  had  gained  2.47  lbs.  daily.  When 
sold  Sept.  28,  the  certified  steers  had 
gained  an  average  of  778.8  lbs.,  a 
daily  rate  of  gain  of  2.28  lbs.  in  342 
days. 

Feed  costs  for  the  non-certified 
cattle  for  the  first  177  days  of  testing 
were  140  lb.  and  16.070  for  the  entire 
342-day  period.  Feed  costs  for  the 
certified  cattle  during  this  177-day 
period  were  12.880  lb.  For  the  entire 
342-day  period,  feed  costs  for  the  per- 
formance-tested cattle  were  14.630 
lb.  of  gain — nearly  1%0  cheaper  than 
for  the  non-certified. 

Impressive  as  these  figures  are, 
they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

"During  the  first  62  days,  the  15 
fastest-gaining  certified  cattle  aver- 
aged 3.31  lbs.  daily  gain.  They  gained 


Cattleman  LeRoy  Thompson  of  Leland,  Iowa,  feeds  oats  to  calves  when  they  first 
arrive  at  feedlot.  All  grain  is  fed  in  fence-line  bunks.  He  netted  nearly  $3.50 
more  per  steer  from  his  "certified"  feeder  cattle  last  year;  will  net  more  this  year. 


How  performance-tested  steers  outgained 


non-tested  steers  for  LeRoy  Thompson. 

Performance 

Non 

Tested 

'1  ested 

Cost  Cwt. 

$28.51 

$28.00 

Pay  weight  average 

464  lbs. 

487  lbs. 

Weight  after  177  days  on 

test,  average 

1,001  lbs. 

981  lbs. 

Rate  of  gain  for  177  days, 

average  per  day 

2.47  lbs. 

2.27  lbs. 

Weight  after  342  days  on 

feed,  average 

1,242  lbs. 

1,196  lbs. 

Rate  of  gain  for  342  days, 

average  per  day 

2.28  lbs. 

2.08  lbs. 

Total  gain  for  342  days, 

average 

778.8  lbs. 

709  lbs. 

Feed  cost  per  lb.  gain, 

during  177-day  test 

12.880 

14.00 

Feed  cost  per  lb.  gain  for 

342  days  on  feed 

14.630 

16.070 

3.12  lbs.  daily  for  the  177-day  period. 
The  slowest  15  head  average  2.14  lbs. 
the  first  62  days  or  2.55  lbs.  daily  for 
the  177-day  period,"  de  Baca  said. 

"This  reaffirms  the  fact  that  poor- 
doers  can  reliably  be  singled  out 
within  the  first  60  to  85  days,  if  a 
farmer  has  a  scale  for  weighing  his 
cattle  and  keeps  performance  rec- 
ords," de  Baca  said. 

"There  are  three  reasons  why  Iowa 
State  University  is  willing  to  work 
with  individual  feeders  in  perform- 
ance-testing," de  Baca  continued. 

Single  Out  Poor-Doers 

"These  are: 

1.  To  promote  performance-testing 
among  cattle  breeders  in  Iowa  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  This 
program  gives  us  a  chance  to  help 
breeders  evaluate  the  gaining  ability 
and  carcass  merit  of  their  perform- 
ance-bred cattle.  We  must  develop 
cattle  through  performance-testing 
that  not  only  gain  rapidly  but  will 
hang  up  high  quality  carcasses  as 
well.  In  other  words,  we're  after 
pounds  of  quality  carcass  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

2.  We  feel  that  the  cattle  feeder 
we  work  with  will  benefit  by  having 
a  record  of  each  individual  animal. 
This  will  help  him  to  see  what  a 
wide  range  of  daily  gains  makes  up 
his  average.  And  also  to  see  the  dif- 
ference in  monetary  return  realized 
from  different  animals  in  the  same 
feedlot. 

3.  We  use  the  information  to  tell 
the  performance-testing  story  to 
other  cattle  feeders.  Research  has 
shown  the  value  of  performance- 
tested  stock  for  his  feedlot,  this  ef- 
fect will  be  felt  by  the  range  pro- 
ducer and  by  the  purebred  breeder. 
It  should  result  in  more  systematic 
production  of  quality  cattle  with 
quality  and  profitability." 

Thompson  operates  400  acres  which 
he  purchased  11  years  ago  in  Winne- 
bago county.  He  fed  100  cattle  an- 
nually until  four  years  ago  when  he 
increased  his  feedlot  capacity  to  250 
head  a  year.  He  has  two  lots,  both 
equipped  with  208  feet  of  fence-line 
bunk  with  a  concrete  floor  approach 
for  the  cattle  to  stand  on  while  eat- 
ing. 

Corn  silage  is  stored  in  two  silos, 
a  20'  x  60'  silo  which  holds  540  tons 
and  a  smaller  14'  x  35'  silo  which 


holds  100  tons.  Ground  ear  corn  is 
stored  in  a  18'  x  55'  silo  with  7,000  bu. 
capacity.  Supplement  is  stored  in  an 
eight-ton  bulk  feed  tank.  Silage, 
grain,  and  supplement  are  fed  from 
a  four-ton  self-unloading  wagon  and 
hay  is  tossed  into  the  fence-line  bunk 
from  a  low-boy  trailer.  For  shelter, 
the  cattle  have  a  new  47'  x  77'  L- 
shaped  barn. 

"I  give  my  feeder  calves  30  or  40 
days  to  adjust  to  their  surroundings 
and  recover  from  shipping  stress.  I 
feed  them  all  the  hay  they  want  plus 
a  pound  of  grain  per  100  lbs.  of  body 
weight.  I  start  them  on  oats  then  go 
to  ground  ear  corn.  They  also  get  a 
pound  of  30%  protein,"  Thompson 
said. 

"After  the  stress  period,  I  feed  them 
silage  twice  a  day  and  continue  1  lb. 
of  grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  body 
weight  plus  a  pound  of  supplement. 
Each  steer  also  gets  2  lbs.  of  hay  daily. 

"For  the  final  100  days,  I  feed  them 
corn,  figured  at  the  ratio  of  3%  times 
the  body  weight.  I  fed  half  ground 
ear  corn  and  half  crimped  shelled 
corn.  Supplement  is  increased  to  2 
lbs.  per  steer  daily,"  Thompson  said. 

Thompson  foresees  a  future  in  beef 
feeding  for  his  two  sons,  and  thinks 
the  answer  is  in  performance-tested 
cattle. 

Big-  Future  for  Tested  Cattle 

"As  more  feeders  discover  the  ad- 
vantages in  feeding  certified  cattle, 
I  suppose  the  pay-weight  price  will 
go  up,  perhaps  as  much  as  2V2  0  over 
regular  cattle.  However,  considering 
the  faster  gains  and  the  $3  in  vet- 
erinary costs  and  extra  care  already 
invested  in  these  cattle  by  the  ranch- 
er, I  believe  certified  cattle  will  con- 
tinue as  the  feeder's  best  buy," 
Thompson  said. 

For  his  252  performance-tested 
cattle  now  in  feedlot,  Thompson  paid 
an  average  of  $33.48  cwt.  Their  pay- 
weight  averaged  395  lbs.  when  pur- 
chased Nov.  3. 

When  feedlot  records  are  tabulated 
on  these  cattle  next  fall  (1962),  there 
should  be  a  real  story  to  tell.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  of  these  steers 
were  sired  artificially  by  one  bull 
from  the  Winninger  ranch,  Metteetse, 
Wyo.  The  sire  is  Beau  Pannama  61, 
whose  record  is:  1,060  lbs.  of  weight 
(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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ures  varying  from  contrivances  to  be 
worn  by  the  cow  to  placing  hog  rings 
on  the  central  portion  of  the  bottom 
of  the  tongue  in  a  single  row.  This 
prevents  the  cow  from  being  able  to 
suck.  Also  surgical  splitting  of  the 
tongue  has  been  used.  Personally  if 
the  hog  rings  don't  work,  I  suggest 
marketing  such  individuals. 

Q.  What  suggestions  do  you  have 
for  preventing  foot  rot  in  feeder  cat- 


JOHN  B.  HERRICK 


Q.  Is  silage  grown  from  heavily 
fertilized  fields  apt  to  cause  poison- 
ing in  my  cattle? 

A.  This  question  usually  evolves 
around  nitrate  poisoning  and  to  our 
knowledge  ensiling  reduces  nitrate. 
The  nitrates  are  reduced  to  gases. 
Juices  from  the  silo  are  highly  toxic. 
However,  two  to  three  weeks  after 
ensiling  there  should  be  no  danger. 

Q.  Will  smut  or  hail  damaged  corn 
poison  animals? 

A.  No,  this  smut  frequently  con- 
tains antibiotic-like  substances  and 
is  not  poisonous. 

Q.  How  can  I  tell  if  my  pigs  have 
virus  pneumonia? 

A.  All  different  symptoms  are  ob- 
served. Poor  growth  and  feed  utiliza- 
tion is  one  symptom.  Coughing  is 
probably  the  most  common  symp- 
tom, although  several  things  can 
cause  coughing.  Post  mortem  and  lab- 
oratory findings  plus  these  symp- 
toms will  determine  whether  or  not 
your  hogs  have  virus  pneumonia.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  where  you 
can  see  the  lungs  of  your  pigs  when 
slaughtered.  This  is  rather  convinc- 
ing as  to  the  existence  of  the  infec- 
tion. 

Q.  Does  it  pay  to  treat  lambs  and 
calves  for  anemia? 

A.  One  of  the  grossly  neglected 
aspects  of  disease 
control  is  the  in- 
cidence of  anemia 
in  calves  and 
lambs.  Frequently 
this  anemia  may 
be  caused  by  para- 
sites. However,  de- 
ficiencies also  pro- 
duce anemia.  In- 
jectable iron  com- 
pounds are  now 

available  that  give  excellent  anemia 
control.  Parasitized  lambs  respond 
much  more  rapidly  when  wormed 
and  then  treated  for  anemia.  Calves 
that  have  been  scouring  or  sick  re- 
spond more  rapidly  also  when  treated 
for  anemia.  Apparently  this  is  a  part 
of  disease  treatment  that  bears  fur- 
ther observation. 

Q.  I  have  61  head  of  feeder  cattle 
purchased  in  sales  barns  in  different 
communities.  They  have  been  scour- 
ing ever  since  I  got  them  two  weeks 
ago.  Some  are  "shooting"  blood.  I 
have  given  them  starter  feeds  and 
good  hay  and  they  don't  get  any  bet- 
ter. What  can  be  wrong? 

A.  Scouring  in  cattle  can  be  at- 
tributed to  several  factors,  but  para- 
sitism (frequently  coccidiosis)  will 
cause  this  condition.  A  veterinarian 
should  examine  the  animals  immedi- 
ately for  evidence  of  parasitism  and 
place  the  herd  on  treatment.  The 
weight  loss  suffered  is  very  expen- 
sive. There  are  also  viral  and  bac- 
terial causes  of  scouring  in  cattle  that 
should  be  investigated. 

Q.  How  many  sows  can  a  young 
spring  boar  6  to  8  months  of  age 
handle? 

A.  Usually  a  young  boar  used  once 
a  day  can  handle  up  to  20  sows  and 
an  older  boar  up  to  40.  Older  boars 
can  breed  two  to  three  sows  a  day 
without  too  much  difficulty.  Pen 
breeding  is  recommended  in  order  to 
get  this  efficiency. 

Q.  What  is  a  good  treatment  for  a 
group  of  sows  that  have  bloody  dys- 
entery? 

A.  Arsenic  controls  the  scours,  but 
does  not  cure  this  type.  Since  this 
disease  may  spread  to  the  sow's  off- 
spring, it  is  recommended  that  the 
sows  be  slaughtered,  the  premises 
cloened  up  and  uninhabited  for  6  to 
8  weeks  and  restocked  with  sows  that 
are  not  infected.  Possibly  you  might 
be  the  type  of  hog  producer  that 
should  investigate  S.P.F.  hogs. 

Q.  How  can  one  prevent  a  cow 
from  suckling  other  cows  or  herself? 

A.  There  are  several  control  meas- 
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KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
-HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


tie?  I  have  it  every  year,  but  can't 
afford  to  pave  my  yards. 

A.  There  are  several  factors  to  con- 
sider. 

•  Grade  the  yard,  pulling  the  dirt 
to  the  center  in  a  mound. 

•  Pile  corn  cobs  in  a  large  mound. 

•  Pave  strips  by  bunks  where  cat- 
tle stand. 

•  Place  lime  where  cattle  stand. 


•  Feed  ample  Vitamin  A  and  Phos- 
phorus. 

•  Make  a  foot  bath  using  copper 
sulphate.  Keep  where  cattle 
must  step  in  going  to  feed,  etc. 

Q.  Every  year  my  feeder  lambs  get 
stiff  a  few  days  after  I  get  them.  Most 
of  them  "wear"  out  of  this.  What  can 
I  do  to  prevent  this  or  cure  it  imme- 
diately? 

A.  So  called  "stiff  lambs"  have 
been  problems  in  feed  lots  for  years. 
The  exact  cause  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  felt  that  a  virus-like  organism  is 
involved.  The  use  of  two  products 
Tylosin  and  Chloromycetin  have  been 
used  with  good  field  results. 

Q.  Should  I  vaccinate  my  riding 
horses  and  the  kids'  pony  for  sleeping 
sickness? 

A.  Yes,  the  disease  does  strike 
many  horses  every  year.  The  vaccine 
is  effective  and  inexpensive. 


MEN  PAST  40 


Who  are  Troubled  with 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness- Tiredness, 
Loss  of  Physical  Vigor 

The  Cause  may  be 
Glandular  Inflammation 


Men  as  they  grow  older  too 
often  become  negligent  and  take 
for  granted  unusual  aches  and 
pains.  They  mistakenly  think 
that  these  indications  of  111 
Health  are  the  USUAL  signs  of 
older  age. 

This  negligence  can  prove 
Tragic  resulting  in  a  condition 
where  expensive  and  painful 
surgery  is  the  only  chance. 

If  you,  a  relative  or  a  friend 
have  the  symptoms  of  111  Health 
indicated  above  the  trouble  may 
be  due  to  Glandular  Inflamma- 
tion. 


GLANDULAR  INFLAMMA- 
TION very  commonly  occurs  in 
men  of  middle  age  or  past  and  is 
accompanied  by  such  physical 
changes  as  Frequent  Lapses  of 
Memory,  Early  Graying  of  the 
Hair  and  Excess  Increase  in 
weight .  .  .  signs  that  the  Glands 
are  not  functioning  properly. 

Neglect  of  such  conditions  or 
a  false  conception  of  inadequate 
treatments  cause  men  to  grow 
old  before  their  time  .  .  .  leading 
to  premature  senility,  loss  of 
vigor  in  life  and  possibly  incura- 
ble conditions. 


NON-SURGICAL  TREATMENTS 


The  non-surgical  treatments  of 
Glandular  Inflammation  and 
other  diseases  of  older  men  af- 
forded at  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic  have  been  the  result  of 
over  20  years  scientific  research 
on  the  part  of  a  group  of  Doc- 
tors who  were  not  satisfied  with 
painful  surgical  treatment 
methods. 
The  War  brought  many  new 


techniques  and  many  new  won- 
der working  drugs.  These  new 
discoveries  were  added  to  the 
research  development  already 
accomplished.  The  result  has 
been  a  new  type  of  treatment 
that  is  proving  of  great  benefit 
to  men  suffering  from  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation  or  Rectal  and 
Colon  trouble  or  Reducible  Her- 
nia. 


The  Excelsior  .Medical  Clinic  it  completely  equipped  to  give 
the  latest  and  most  modern  scientific  Diagnostic  and  treat' 
ment  service** 

The  highly  trained  Staff  of  Doctors  and  Technicians  it 
So  extensive  that  your  physical  condition  may  he  thoroughly 
checked  during  the  day  you  arrive  here. 

Treatments  Are 
Particularly  For  Men 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  an  institution 
devoted  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  men  of  advancing  years.  If  you  were 
to  visit  here  you  would  find  men  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Here  for  one  purpose — improving  their 
health,  finding  new  health  in  life  and  adding 
years  of  happiness  to  their  lives. 

During  the  past  few  years  men  from  over 
1,000  cities  and  towns  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  Undoubtedly  one  or 
more  of  these  men  are  from  your  locality  or 
close  by  ...  we  will  gladly  send  you  their 
names  for  reference. 

Reservations  Not  Necessary 

If  your  condition  is  acute  and  painful  you 
may  come  here  at  once  without  reservation. 
Complete  examination  will  be  made  promptly. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  GIVES 
YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  AT  LOW  COST 

When  you  arrive  here  we  first  make  a  complete  examination.  You 
are  examined  by  Doctors  who  are  experienced  specialists.  You  are 
frankly  told  your  condition  and  cost  of  treatments  you  need.  YOU 
THEN  decide  if  you  will  take  the  treatments  recommended. 


This  new  FREE  Book  published  by  the  Ex- 
celsior Medical  Clinic  is  fully  illustrated  and 
deals  with  diseases  peculiar  to  men.  It  gives 
factual  knowledge  and  tells  Why  and  How 
Non-Surgical  methods  are  proving  so  success- 
ful. It  could  prove  of  utmost  importance  to 
your  future  life.  Write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


Select  Your  Own  Hotel  Accommodations 

Treatments  are  so  mild  that  hospitalization  is  not  necessary 
so  the  saving  in  your  expense  is  considerable.  You  are  free  to 
select  any  type  of  hotel  accommodation  you  may  desire. 


DO  SOMETHING  TODAY 

Taking  a  few  minutes  right  now  in 
filling  out  the  coupon  below  may  en- 
able you  to  better  enjoy  the  future 
years  of  your  life  and  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  acts  you  ever 
made. 


NON-SURGICAL 
Rectal-Colon 

Rectal  and  Colon  disorders 
are  often  associated  with 
Glandular  Inflammation. 
These  disorders  if  not  cor- 
rected will  gradually  grow 
worse  and  often  require 
painful  and  expensive  sur- 
gery. 


TREATMENTS  OF 
Reducible  Hernia 

Our  Non-Surgical  Hernia 
treatments  require  no  hos- 
pitalization, anesthesia  or  a 
long  expensive  period  of 
convalescence.  They  are  so 
certain,  that  every  patient 
accepted  for  treatment  is 
given  a  Lifetime  Certificate 
of  Assurance. 


We  have  all  of  the  modern  facilities  to  treat  both  of  these 
disorders  either  with  or  without  Glandular  Inflammation 
treatments. 


EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  B  5365 

Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly  send  me  at  once,  without  obligation,  your 
New,  FREE  Book  on  NON-SURGICAL  Treatment 
of  Disease.  I  am  interested  in  the  Disorder  of 
(Please  Check  Box) 

□  Hernia  □  Rectal-Colon  □  Glandular  Inflammation 
Name  


Address. 


City  State. 
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Cattle 


Like  Father:  Like  Son 

An  animal's  color,  weight,  temper- 
ament and  shape  are  the  combined 
result  of  simple  and  complex  actions 
of  heredity  and  environment.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  economically 
important  traits  of  beef  cattle  and 
the  percentage  rate  of  heritability: 

Per  Cent 
Heritability 


Beef  Cattle  Trait 

Calving  Interval 
Birth  Weight 
Weaning  Weight 
>  Cow  Maternal  Ability 
Feedlot  Gain 
Pasture  Gain 
Efficiency  of  Gain 
Final  Feedlot  Weight 
Conformation  Score: 

Weaning 

Slaughter 
Carcass  Traits: 

Carcass  Grade 

Rib  Eye  Area 

Tenderness 


10% 

40 

30 

40 

45 

30 

40 

60 

25 
40 

30 
70 

60% 


Improvement  or  genetic  gain  is  de- 
termined by:  (1)  How  far  above  or 
below  average  the  parents  are  for  the 
trait  in  question;  and  (2)  The  extent 
to  which  differences  in  trait  are 
transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 
The  first  factor  is  called  the  "reach" 
because  it  is  the  amount  we  are  reach- 
ing for. 

Suppose  your  calves  average  400 
lbs.,  and  you  want  calves  that  aver- 
age 500  lbs.  The  reach  or  selection 
differential  is  100  lbs.  (500-400).  The 
heritability  of  weaning  weight  is 
30%.  If  you  used  only  bulls  and 
heifers  having  an  average  reach  of 
100  lbs.,  you  could  expect  a  genetic 
gain  of  100  x  .30  or  30  lbs.  giving 
you  calves  weighing  430  lbs.  for  the 
next  generation. 

The  heritability  of  birth  weight 
(40%),  weaning  weight  (30%),  cow's 
mothering  ability  (30%)  and  con- 
formation (25%)  are  all  high  enough 
to  indicate  that  considerable  genetic 
progress  can  be  made  in  all  wean- 
ling traits  simply  by  measuring 
these  traits  accurately  and  selecting 
for  them  among  replacement  cattle. 
Improvements  of  20  to  50  lbs.  in 
weight  and  %  to  %  of  a  feeder 
grade  in  calves  is  a  realistic  goal 
over  a  10-year  period. 

For  post-weaning  growth,  pasture 
gains  (30%),  feedlot  gain  (45%),  ef- 
ficiency of  gain  (40%),  final  feedlot 
grade  (40%)  and  slaughter  grade 
(40%)  indicate  that  rapid  progress 
can  be  made  by  selection.  For  a  top 
carcass  the  heritability  of  carcass 
grade  (30%),  rib  eye  area  (70%) 
and  tenderness  (60%)  indicate  that 
heredity  is  the  key  to  improvement 
in  beef  carcasses. 

The  'Crooked  Calf  Mystery 

A  manganese  shortage  may  be  the 
nutritional  deficiency  which  has 
caused  "crooked  calves"  in  the  Pa- 
cific northwest,  says  Dr.  I.  A.  Dyer, 
Washington  State  University.  Calves 
so  affected  have  permanently  bent 
forelegs  and/or  a  twisted  neck  and 
spine.  The  malformation,  which  has 
caused  severe  losses  to  many 
ranchers,  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
muscle  contraction  early  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  calf,  causing  the 
joints  to  "freeze"  in  position.  Highest 
incidence  of  crooked  calves  has  been 
in  scabland  areas  of  recent  volcanic 
origin  with  low  rainfall.  One  Wash- 
ington ranch  produced  a  100% 
crooked  calf  crop  two  years  in  a  row. 
The  adjoining  ranch  has  never  had  a 
crooked  calf.  Dyer  found  that  manga- 
nese content  of  water  on  the  normal 
ranch  was  1,700  parts  per  billion 
compared  to  20  parts  per  billion  on 
the  other.  Also,  water  on  the  "crooked 
calf"  ranch  was  10  times  more  alka- 
line than  on  the  other.  (Alkali  tends 
to  tie  up  manganese  and  make  it  un- 
available) .  Plants  from  the  ranch  on 
which  the  deformed  calves  were  pro- 
duced were  also  lower  in  manganese 
content. 
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"There  is  someone  else,  isn't  there?" 


Advice  on  Barley  Rations 

Cattle  feeders  considering  the  use 
of  an  all-barley  ration  should  ob- 
serve these  precautions  outlined  by 
Dr.  C.  D.  Story,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity animal  husbandman: 

Feed  roughage  free  choice  during 
the  first  two  weeks  on  feed.  The  bar- 
ley portion  of  the  ration  should  be 
increased  gradually  to  full  feed  at 
the  end  of  this  period.  Some  cattle 
may  take  longer  to  get  to  a  full  feed 
than  others.  Use  a  protein-mineral- 
vitamin  supplement.  Use  non-legume 
or  mixed  hay  during  the  initial  two- 
weeks  period.  Watch  your  cattle  care- 
fully. You  may  find  it  necessary  to 
feed  some  hay  along  with  barley. 
Keep  the  cattle  on  full  feed  at  all 
times.  They  may  founder  if  they  be- 
come hungry. 


Sheep 


Wool  Rate,  $43  per  $100 

Sheep  raisers  will  receive  wool  in- 
centive payments  of  $43.20  for  every 
$100  worth  of  shorn  wool  marketed 
in  1959,  announces  USDA.  The  43.2% 
rate  represents  the  amount  needed 
to  bring  average  wool  prices  up  to 
the  previously  announced  620  a  lb. 
under  the  National  Wool  Act.  The 
payment  rate  on  sales  of  lambs  that 
have  never  been  shorn  is  750  per  cwt. 
to  compensate  for  the  wool  on  the 
live  animals.  This  payment  is  de- 
signed to  discourage  unusual  shear- 
ing of  lambs  before  marketing.  Pay- 
ments cover  wool  and  lambs  market- 
ed from  April  1,  1959,  through  March 
31,  1960. 


NON-STOP 

With  Exclusive  Features 


QUIET,  NO-WRAP  HERRING- 
BONE ROLL  —  Herringbone 
rubber  roll  lifts  up  the  swath 
...eliminates  wrapping.  Quiet- 
ly, without  leaf  stripping,  stems 
are  split  against  smooth  steel 
roll,  laid  back,  stems-up,  leaves- 
down  for  balanced  drying. 


HAY  PICKUP  WITH  POSITIVE 
FEEDING  AUGER  —  Five-foot- 
wide,  spring  mounted  auger 
boosts  capacity,  keeps  continu- 
ous pressure  on  hay  as  it's 
pulled  in.  Wide  throat  packer 
wheel  rolls  down  the  bunches, 
keeps  a  firm  grip  on  hay  for 
full-capacity  chopping. 


SELF-UNLOADER  WITH  FIN- 
GER-TIP CONTROLS— Flip  your 
tractor  PTO  lever  ...  set  the 
unloading  speed  you  want  and 
watch  the  hay  disappear.  Heavy- 
duty  box  bed  chains,  fast  un- 
loading beaters  and  ribbed-rub- 
ber cross  conveyor  work  while 
you  boss  from  the  tractor  seat. 


HI-THROW  BLOWER  WITH  HALF- 
CIRCLE  THROW  —  Straight  to 
the  fan  and  right  out  the  blow- 
er pipe  .  .  .  that's  the  big  ca- 
pacity Hi-Throw  secret.  The  big 
auger  pushes  crops  to  bottom 
of  blower  arc  ...  a  half-circle 
throw  puts  crops  jnto  silo  or 
barn  at  ton-a-mirute  speed. 


From  field  to  feeding,  more  for  your  machinery  dollar  with  Gehl 


Self-propelled  Chop-All 
with  2-row  corn  head 


Pull-type  Chop-All 
with  1-row  head 


FC-72  Chopper 
6-foot  cut 


Grind- A)  I 
Hammermill 
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Worms  Resist  Phenothiazine 

Phenothiazine,  used  successfully  to 
combat  sheep  stomach  worms  for 
years,  has  lost  much  of  its  effective- 
ness, according  to  University  of  Illi- 
nois research  workers.  "Some  sheep 
parasites  have  developed  resistance 
to  phenothiazine,"  said  Dr.  Norman 
Levine,  UI  parasitologist.  "We  tested 
animals  before  giving  them  pheno- 
thiazine, then  after  giving  them  reg- 
ular doses  and  finally  after  giving 
them  double  doses.  Phenothiazine  had 
no  effect  on  stomach  worms."  Sheep 
on  the  farm  where  the  tests  were 
made  had  been  treated  with  pheno- 
thiazine for  19  years. 


Foot  Ailments  in  Sheep 

Lameness  in  sheep  isn't  always 
caused  by  foot-rot,  says  University 
of  Illinois  veterinarian  James  Eagel- 
man.  Foot  abcess  forms  pus  in  the  soft 
tissues  and  causes  lameness.  But  un- 
like foot  rot,  it  does  not  separate  the 
horn  from  the  tissue  underneath  and 
is  usually  limited  to  one  foot.  Foot 
scald  is  another  condition  in  sheep 
which  is  caused  by  tall  pasturage  or 
forage  irritating  soft  tissue  between 
the  hooves.  This  irritation  can  lead 
to  foot-rot.  But  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  foot-rot  does  not  cause  heat 
or  swelling.  The  disease  is  trans- 
mitted by  bacteria  which  contaminate 
wet  soil  and  enter  through  damaged 
parts  of  the  hooves.  Dr.  Eagelman  ad- 
vises that  animals  that  do  not  respond 
after  treatment  will  become  carriers. 


Hogs 

Rye  Pasture  for  Sows 

Mature  sows  apparently  can  pro- 
duce excellent  litters  with  a  very 
minimum  of  feed  if  good  rye  pasture 
is  available,  conclude  University  of 
Kentucky  researchers  after  several 
tests.  The  size  of  the  sow  and  her 
condition  will  largely  determine  the 
amount  of  concentrate  to  feed,  as- 
suming the  pasture  is  ample.  In  the 
most  recent  Kentucky  trials,  Balbo 
rye  pasture  plus  two  pounds  per  day 
of  a  gestation  ration  was  adequate. 
The  rye  pasture  had  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  about  five  sows  per  acre. 
Where  silage  is  available,  it  appears 
to  be  an  excellent  brood  sow  feed. 


HAYMAKING  TEAM 

ro  Handle  More  Tons  In  Less  Time! 


Here's  the  unbeatable  time-saving  team!  Each  ma- 
rine speeds  along  to  make  more  hay  every  working 
3ur.  Gehl  know-how  built  this  non-stop  haymaking 
aartet  to  handle  tonnage  . . .  better  and  faster. 

The  Cure-All,  with  its  herringbone  roll  working 
jainst  a  smooth,  steel  roll,  gives  quiet,  no-wrap  hay 
>nditioning  . . .  the  easy  way.  Splits  the  stems  and  lays 
le  hay  back  on  the  field  stems-up  for  fast  drying.  The 
hop-All's  hay  pickup  and  5-foot  auger  greedily  gobble 
ie  heaviest  windrow  of  a  16-foot  swather.  Chrome- 
eel-edged  knives  need  no  sharpening  all  season  .  .  .  save 
tluable  field  time.  Then,  the  Gehl  forage  box  with  the 
isy-to-use,  up-front  controls  hustles  the  hay  into  the 
>pper  of  the  Hi-Throw  blower  at  a  ton  a  minute.  That's 


fast!  But  the  Hi-Throw  blower  is  faster  —  takes  away 
forage  as  fast  as  the  forage  box  can  unload  it  —  blasts  it 
into  the  tallest  silo  or  furthest  barn  corner  with  no 
trouble  at  all. 

This  is  the  team  that'll  save  you  time  when  you  need 
it.  Fast?  Nothing  else  like  it.  Efficient?  Gehl  engi- 
neering means  "you  bet." 

Your  Gehl  dealer  would  like  to  show  you  the  big-ton- 
nage-in-less-time features  of  the  Gehl  haymaking  team. 
See  him  soon,  or  send  in  the  coupon  for  more  information. 

43-62 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  TN-41-43,  West  Bend  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  machines  checked  below. 

□  Chop-All  and  attachments        □  Cure-Ail 

□  Self-Unloading  Forage  Box        □  Hi-Throw  Blower 

NAME  

ROUTE  TOWN   

STATE   □  I  am  a  student 
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"You  with  the  cold  nose — OUT!" 

How  Swine  Reproduce 

Most  sows  are  genetically  equipped 
to  farrow  large  litters,  12  to  15  pigs 
per  sow  are  not  uncommon.  How  does 
the  boar  affect  litter  size?  Is  it  a  50-50 
relationship?  The  boar  spends  from  5 
to  20  minutes  in  the  breeding  process. 
A  250  to  300  pound  boar  will  ejaculate 
250  cc  (about  V2  pint)  of  semen;  ma- 
ture boars  up  to  a  full  pint.  The  av- 
erage ejaculate  contains  about  85  bil- 
lion sperm.  Nature  has  been  extrava- 
gant in  supplying  boars  with  sperm. 

What  happens  to  this  huge  supply 
of  sperm?  Only  one  sperm  is  needed 
to  fertilize  the  egg.  The  average  sow 
drops  30  to  40%  more  eggs  than  what 
is  needed  to  develop  into  pigs.  The 
boar  should  not  be  used  until  he 
reaches  sexual  maturity;  usually  6  to 
8  months  of  age.  The  average  female 
comes  in  heat  about  every  20  to  22 
days.  Gilts  will  stay  in  heat  from  50 
to  55  hours;  old  sows  a  bit  longer. 
Ovulation  or  dropping  of  eggs  occurs 
25  to  35  hours  after  heat  begins. 

Round  vs.  Rectangular  Stalls 

Sows  farrowed  in  pens  weaned  one 
pig  more  per  litter  than  sows  far- 
rowed in  stalls  in  tests  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  In  addition,  average 
weaning  weights  for  pen-farrowed 
pigs  was  3  lbs.  more  than  for  stall- 
farrowed.  The  use  of  farrowing  stalls 
has  become  widespread  in  recent 
years  due  to  their  value  in  reducing 
baby  pig  mortality. 

The  conventional  type  rectangular- 
shaped  stalls,  however,  do  not  allow 
sows  to  obey  their  natural  nesting  in- 
stinct and  the  stress  due  from  this 
restriction  affects  sow  performance. 
The  Nebraska  study  also  compared 
round  vs.  conventional  stalls.  Of 
seven  sows,  four  fought  to  get  out  of 
the  rectangular-shaped  stalls;  none 
fought  the  round  stalls. 

In  the  rectangular  stalls,  9%  of  the 
pigs  farrowed  were  born  dead  as 
compared  with  4.3%  in  round  stalls. 
Four  sows  in  rectangular  stalls  re- 
quired hormone  therapy  to  stimulate 
milk  flow;  only  one  sow  in  the  round 
stall  required  such  treatment.  In- 
tensified swine  programs,  however, 
demand  the  use  of  farrowing  stalls.  If 
round  stalls  can't  fulfill  this  need, 
more  hog  producers  are  expected  to 
return  to  pen  farrowing. 

Hygromycin  Passes  Test 

University  of  Illinois  tests  have  re- 
vealed that  hygromycin  B  fed  to 
pregnant  sows  and  gilts  had  no  harm- 
ful effects.  There  had  been  reports 
that  the  worming  antibiotic  had 
caused  deafness  in  breeding  stock  and 
had  resulted  in  abnormal  pigs. 

In  the  U.  of  I.  tests,  17  gilts  were 
fed  hygromycin  B  for  90  days  prior 
to  farrowing.  Another  17  gilts  re- 
ceived the  same  ration  and  treatment 
as  the  test  group,  but  no  hygromycin. 
Both  groups  of  gilts  farrowed  about 
the  same  number  of  pigs,  all  weigh- 
ing about  the  same  and  all  normal. 
All  the  pigs  gained  an  average  of 
eight  pounds  from  birth  to  three 
weeks  of  age.  While  the  pigs  from 
gilts  fed  hygromycin  had  a  10%  mor- 
tality rate  (higher  than  for  the  con- 
trols), they  weaned  slightly  more 
pigs  at  three  weeks  of  age  than  did 
gilts  in  the  control  group.  The  re- 
searchers did  not  determine  whether 
the  gilts'  hearing  had  been  impaired. 
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No  danger  to  cattle!  No  costly  set-backs  due  to  shock! 
Animals  don't  go  off  feed.  Not  a  systemic!  Rotenox 
kills  cold-blooded  stock-pests  with  amazing  paralytic 
ection.  Non-toxic  to  warm-blooded  humans  and  an'h 
mats. 


CATT1E  GRUB, 


ECONOMICAL 

spray  itoieo 

OILER 

I  to  20 


lice.  Ticks  and  Mange! 

Nothing  else  like  it!  Rotenox  penetrates  tiny 
grub  breathing  holes  to  kill  cattle  grub  before 
they  mature,  before  they  do  their  great  damage. 
Literally  disintegrates  them!  Knocks  lice,  ticks 
and  mange  mites  in  the  same  efficient  manner. 
Apply  as  a  spray,  dip  or  wash.  High  pressure  not 
necessary. 

The  "Show  Coat"  Spray!  Conditions  hair  and 
hide.  Leaves  animals  with  a  beautiful,  glossy 
coat,  free  from  scale  and  scurf. 


WORM  YOUR  CATTLE  THIS 


EctAij  Way/ 


with 


Wormer  Granules 

No  drenching,  dosing  or  bolus  guns!  Just 
sprinkle  Pheno-Sweet  Granules  on  top  the 
feed.  Animals  readily  consume  their  full 
therapeutic  dosage.  Never  taste  the  pheno- 
thiazinel  It's  completely  flavorized! 

GRANULES 

Every  particle  of  phenothiazine  com- 
pletely coated  with  flavorizing  ingre- 
dients! Cattle  that  refuse  phenothiazine 
powder  or  pellets,  even  horses,  readily 
consume  Pheno-Sweet  granules  in  their 
feed.  Takes  the  work  out  of  worming  J 


Your  Veterinary  Supply  Dealer,  or  Write 


FARNAM 


FARNAM  COMPANIES  -  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

SERVING      THE      LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 


PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 

FOR  EAR  CORN  &  SMALL  GRAINS 


Feeders  everywhere  are  switch- 
ing to  "Dust-Free"  feeds  pre- 
pared by  Peerless  Ro'er  Mills 
and  ROL-N-MIX  Un.ts.  You  get 
faster  gains,  better  finish,  more 
production. 

WW  ROL-N-MjX 

3  in  1  Feed  Making  Unit 

The  complete  feed  making  and  hauling  unit. 
Provides  roller  mil!,  mixer  end  self  unloading 
wagon.  Available  in  two  sizes. 

CHALLENGER  "All-Purpose"  MILL 

Crimps— Cracks  all  small  grain 
and  granulates  ear  corn.  No 
dust—  no  stringy  sf-ucks— uni* 
form  rolling  and  granulation. 
A  size  for  every  feeding 
operation.  Write  for 
free  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Pep'-  611   Joplln,  Missouri 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Easily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  J I  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  —  $3.65,  100  —  $5.00, 
200  — $8.35,  500— $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
— $2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 


Inside 

Washington 

hfl  Philip  L.  Warden 


K 


etchum  co. 

DEPT.  21  LAKE    LUZERNE.  N.Y. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


rpHE  GOVERNMENT'S  crystal-ball 
gazers  have  dusted  off  their 
Democratic  models  after  eight  years 
of  disuse  and  have  come  up  with 
their  educated  guesses  on  the  out- 
look for  the  coming  year  for  the 
American  farmer.  Their  predictions 
were  made  public  at  USDA's  annual 
outlook  conference. 

Here  is  what  they  predict  the  fu- 
ture holds  in  store  for  you: 

Cattle:  Total  cattle  slaughter  in 
1962  is  expected  to  be  up  about  one 
million  head,  or  4%,  over  1961.  Cattle 
numbers  on  the  farms  and  ranches 
as  the  new  year  begins  will  total  ap- 
proximately 99  million  head  as  com- 
pared with  97,100,000  a  year  ago.  Cat- 
tle prices  may  average  about  the 
same  in  1962  as  in  1961. 

Hogs:  The  production  of  pork  is  ex- 
pected to  be  3  to  4%  higher  than  in 
1961  with  prices  averaging  only 
slightly  less  than  1961  levels.  Esti- 
mated higher  pork  output  will  come 
from  a  prospective  2%  increase  in  the 
1961  fall  pig  crops,  and  a  3  to  5%  in- 
crease in  farrowings  in  the  1962 
spring  pig  crop. 

Lamb:  The  outlook  for  lamb  ap- 
pears somewhat  brighter  in  1962  than 
in  1961  when  slaughter  was  high  and 
prices  were  low.  The  1962  lamb  crop 
probably  will  be  smaller  with  a  re- 
covery in  prices  likely. 

Feed  Grains:  The  first  drop  in  feed 
grain  supplies  in  the  last  10  years  is 
predicted.  The  1961-62  outlook  for 
total  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other 
concentrates  is  for  a  7  million  ton 
drop  from  the  259  million  ton  esti- 
mated supply  of  a  year  ago.  Feed 
grain  prices  averaged  a  little  higher 
in  the  fall  of  1961  and  will  probably 
average  a  little  higher  in  the  first 
half  of  1962. 

Consumer  Spending:  The  war 
babies  have  started  to  college  and 
less  of  the  consumer  dollar  is  going 
for  the  purchase  of  goods.  More  of 
the  money  is  going  for  education, 
communications,  travel,  auto  repairs, 
medical  care  and  other  so-called 
"services."  But  Dr.  Louis  J.  Paradiso, 
Commerce  department  economist, 
said  the  best  indicators  show  that  "the 
economy  will  be  in  a  rising  phase 
throughout  the  coming  year." 

Farm  Youth:  It  now  appears  that 
13,500,000  people  must  be  added  to 
the  nation's  labor  force  by  1970  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  expected  popula- 
tion of  208  million.  A  shortage  of 
men  in  the  prime  age  groups  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  powerful  magnet  draw- 
ing young  people  off  the  farm  at  a 
faster  than  ever  rate.  If  80  to  90% 
of  farm  youth  are  destined  to  non- 
farm  occuptions  as  their  best  alter- 
native, rural  communities  must  im- 
prove their  educational  opportunities 
if  these  young  people  are  to  share  in 
the  better-paying  jobs  of  the  cities. 

Farms  and  Farming:  Total  agricul- 
tural output  is  likely  to  continue  to 
exceed  demand  for  some  time  to  come 
unless  the  nation  is  increasingly  suc- 
cessful in  its  efforts  to  control  output. 
Iowa  farmers  already  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can  increase  their 
corn  yields  to  more  than  100  bushels 
per  acre  from  the  present  record 
yields  of  75  bushels.  The  price-cost 
squeeze  will  continue  to  encourage 
adoption  of  new  cost-reducing,  out- 
put-increasing technology.  This 
means  the  price-cost  squeeze,  to- 


gether with  the  new  technology,  will 
require  an  ever-increasing  size  of 
business  in  order  to  maintain  the  in- 
comes of  producers. 

Medical  Care:  The  prevalence  of 
heart  conditions  is  higher  among 
farmers  than  city  folk.  The  number 
of  days  each  year  a  farmer's  activity 
is  restricted  by  sickness  or  other 
health  factors  is  larger.  Over  the 
postwar  period,  prices  for  medical 
care  increased  faster  than  the  con- 
sumer price  index  for  all  cost  of  liv- 
ing items  combined.  Medical  care 
was  taking  6%  of  all  consumer  con- 
sumption expenditures  in  1960  as 
compared  with  a  little  over  4%  from 
the  depression  days  through  World 
War  II.  The  doctors  were  not  getting 
as  much  of  the  consumer  dollar  for 
medical  expenditures  in  1960  as  they 
got  in  1950  —  about  25%.  More  was 
going  for  hospitals,  drug  preparations, 
health  insurance,  and  glasses  and 
orthopedic  appliances.  The  outlook 
for  medical  care  prices  during  the 
coming  year  seems  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  trend  of  the  last  several 
years  with  perhaps  some  moderation 
in  the  rate  of  increase. 

•  •  •  Some  600,000  live  stock  and 
poultry  producers  received  question- 
naire cards  in  their  mail  boxes  dur- 
ing November.  These  cards  were  the 
first  step  in  the  annual  live  stock  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  agriculture  de- 
partment. It  will  show  the  number  of 
beef  and  dairy  animals,  hogs,  sheep, 
lambs  and  chickens  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  throughout  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  The  USDA  reports  that 
Denmark  has  abandoned  a  two-price 
system  for  pork  which  was  expected 
to  provide  relief  in  a  hog  surplus  sit- 
uation. Starting  August  1,  Denmark 
began  imposing  hog  slaughter  taxes. 
Taxes  were  refunded  on  pork  prod- 
ucts exported  so  that  domestic  pork 
prices  were  maintained  artificially 
higher  than  export  prices.  The  mar- 
gin between  export  and  consumer 
prices  has  been  about  3p  per  pound. 
The  United  States  has  been  Den- 
mark's biggest  export  market  for 
canned  hams  and  shoulders. 

•  •  •  USDA  has  announced  pro- 
posals to  eliminate  certain  types  of 
fees  charged  on  live  stock,  and  to  re- 
quire "custodial  accounts"  under  au- 
thority of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act. 

USDA  said  the  proposed  addition 
to  the  regulations  would  prevent 
packers  who  buy  live  stock  for 
slaughter  and  dealers  who  buy  for 
their  own  account  from  charging  the 
sellers  of  such  live  stock  any  com- 
mission, yardage,  or  so-called  "serv- 
ice" fees. 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
change  Section  201.42  of  the  Act's 
regulations  to  require  market  agen- 
cies handling  live  stock  or  live  poul- 
try on  a  commission  basis  to  set  up 
and  maintain  a  separate  bank  ac- 
count, known  as  "Custodial  Account 
for  Shippers'  Proceeds."  Funds  could 
be  withdrawn  from  the  account  only 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  shippers 
and  lawful  marketing  charges. 

The  present  regulation  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
require  such  an  account  only  upon 
finding  that  the  market  agency  has 
used  shippers'  proceeds  for  unauthor- 
ized purposes. 
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Tested  Feeder  Cattle 
Pay  Off  in  Feedlot 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Fourteen) 

in  365  days;  3.23  lbs.  of  gain  per  day 
on  140-day  controlled  feedlot  tests; 
and  average  daily  gain  of  3.64  lbs.  by 
his  calves  in  performance  tests. 

The  care  which  went  into  these 
calves  is  typical  of  that  shown  by 
western  cattlemen  who  are  pushing 
performance-tested  cattle.  These 
steer  calves  were  dehorned  and  indi- 
vidually identified  at  time  of  birth. 
They  were  weaned  and  vaccinated 
for  blackleg  and  pneumonia  Oct.  7. 
They  were  individually  weighed  and 
graded  by  the  county  extension  direc- 
tor. The  calves  were  started  on 
cracked  corn  and  Vitamin  A  Oct.  9. 
They  were  vaccinated  for  red  nose 
and  leptospirosis  Oct.  17  and  sprayed 
for  grubs  Oct.  21. 

Individual  records  computed  with 
IBM  were  available  to  buyers. 

Other  cattlemen  represented  at 
Humboldt  Auction's  second  annual 
sale  of  1,200  performance- tested 
calves  included  Montana  ranchers 
Conrad  Cox,  George  Marko,  Floren 
Schott,  Pete  Reardon,  Les  Holen, 
Steve  Darko,  Martin  Olson,  S.  A. 
Whitman,  Adam  Schweitzer,  Jack 
Cooper,  Hardee  Phillipps,  and  Eugene 
Johnson.  These  ranchers  offered 
Hereford  calves,  all  rated  A  or  B 
choice  in  performance-testing.  In  ad- 
dition, Thompson  Chemical  Company 
offered  50  Angus  steers  from  its  re- 
search farm  at  Bronson,  Mo. 

The  Thompson  Ozark  Highland 
Calves  are  the  product  of  11  years  of 
intensive  performance  -  breeding  of 
British  cattle.  LeRoy  Thompson  pur- 
chased 38  of  these  steers  for  his  Iowa 
feedlot.  In  addition  to  the  Thompson 
and  Winninger  cattle,  Thompson  also 
bought  steers  from  the  Cooper  and 
Phillips  herd. 

"We  know  that  Corn  Belt  feeders 
see  a  big  future  in  performance- 
tested  cattle  because  those  who 
bought  in  1960  were  back  for  the 
1961  sale  to  get  more.  When  Thomp- 
son started  things  out  by  buying  180 
steers  from  the  Winninger  herd  with- 
out batting  an  eye,  our  buyers  real- 
ized there's  really  something  to  this 
business  of  performance-tested  cat- 
tle, and  we  sold  those  1,200  head  in 
record  time,"  said  Byron  Hayes,  man- 
ager of  the  Humboldt  Livestock  Auc- 
tion. 

"When  Thompson  and  other  feed- 
ers like  him  are  willing  to  pay  a  2tf 
or  3c  premium  for  quality  cattle,  you 
know  they've  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  more  money  can  be  made 
in  the  feedlot  with  tested  cattle." 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 


Dec. 
1961 

$27.32 
26  12 
24  50 


Month 
Ago 

$25.70 
24.82 
23.58 
23.75 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 

Heifers,  choice  24.90 
Heifers,  good 

Cows,  commercial  15  68 

Bulls  1775 
veal  calves,  choice 

Feeder  steers,  good  24  50 

Barrows   1200-220)  17  01 

Sows   (330-400)  14.15 

Lambs,  choice  16  42 

Lambs,   good  15.02 

Feeder  lambs  15  42 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow  1  14 

Wheat.  No.  2,  hard  2  12 

Oats,  No.  2.  white  73 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  69  90 

Soybean  meal,  44%  63  00 

Linseed  meal,  34%  66  10 

Tankage,  60%  90  00 

Corn-Hog  teed  ratio  14.7 

Weekly  Dressed  Meal  Prices 


15  90 
18.00 

24.25 

16  60 
14.70 
17.02 
15.42 
15  88 

1.12 
2  04 
68 

65  90 

66  00 
62.60 
90.00 
14.9 


Year 
Ago 

$28  25 
27.18 
25.58 
25.82 

lT38 
18  30 
24.50 
24.15 
18.28 
15  00 
17.38 
15.82 
16.95 
1  01 
2.08 
.61 
73.80 
61.90 
78.00 
70  00 
11.4 


i<rr   -in    vii  . i e  trices 
(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per  KM)  pounds) 
Beef 

Prime  700/800- 
Choice   600/700  = 
Good 

Veal,  choice 
Lamb 

Prime  45/55? 
Choice  45/55  s 
Pork 

Loins  8/12S 
Butts  4/8  = 
Hams.  smk.  12/16J 
Picnics,  smk. 
Lard  1=  cartons 


45.25 
41.00 
48.25 

39  50 
39  50 

41.19 
31.75 


4/8  = 


35  00 
14  62 


40  44 

39.25 
49.00 

39.12 
39  12 

44.19 
32.81 
46.25 
34.75 
14  25 


44  00 

41  6! 
48.75 

40  50 
40.50 

46  38 

35.50 
54.50 
33.75 
15.75 


STOP 

PNEUM 


LOSSE 


keep  your  profits  up  with 

INJECTION 


BICI LLI  N 
FORTIFIED 

Benzathine  penicillin  G  and  procaine  penicillin  G,  Wyeth 


INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  stops  pneumonia  losses  effectively  while  saving  you  time  and  money. 
How?  Because  INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  provides  .  .  . 

•  high,  immediate  penicillin  blood  levels  that  promote  rapid  spread  of  penicillin  through  the  tissues  to  fight  infection  fast 

•  long-lasting  penicillin  blood  levels  (5  to  6  days)  for  maintenance  of  penicillin  in  the  bloodstream  to  help  prevent  rein- 
fections, relapses,  and  recurrences 

•  economical  treatment— one  injection  provides  this  dual  action 

And  INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  also  stops  losses  due  to  calf  diphtheria,  actinomycosis  (lumpy  jaw),  foot  rot,  navel  ill, 
and  shipping  fever.  Caution  — Milk  taken  from  treated  animals  within  96  hours  must  not  be  used  for  food. 

WYETH  LABORATORIES    Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 
AVAILABLE: 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  300,  150,000  units  of  BICILLIN  and  150,000  units  of  procaine  penicillin 
G  per  cc.  in  10-  and  50-cc.  vials. 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  600,  TU BEX®,  300,000  units  of  BICILLIN  and  300,000  units  of  procaine 
penicillin  G  in  a  1-cc.  TUBEX  sterile  cartridge  needle  unit. 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  (2,400,000  units),  1,200,000  units  of  BICILLIN  and  1,200,000  units 
of  procaine  penicillin  G  in  a  disposable  single-dose  syringe. 

Protect  your  future  with  WYETH  products! 


Don't  forget  to  let  NATIONAL 
LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  ac- 
company you  to  your  new  ad- 
dress. Enclose  the  address  la- 
bel from  a  recent  issue  and  fill 
in  the  coupon  below.  Send  both 
to: 

Circulation  Dept.,  NATIONAL 
LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  155 
N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6, 
III. 


ATIOISAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


State 

JANUARY,  1962 


THE  RANGE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY, 
by  Edward  Everett  Dale.  First  pub- 
lished in  1930,  has  been  unavailable  for 
many  years.  A  recent  survey  showed  this 
to  be  one  of  the  20  most  wanted  books  on 
the  American  West,  from  1865  to  1925. 
Sold  through  any  bookseller  or  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.  $4. 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


*^  Better  Mothers 
f  Cheaper  Gains     f  MORE  Meat 

Raise  Hampshire*  to  get  that  extra  pie.  per  Inter,  more  pounds 
of  consumer  approved  red  meat  per  head;  and  higher  dollar 
value  of  carcass  Profit  by  maximum  prolificacy,  motherly  in- 
stinct, rapid  growth,  economy  of  gain, 
foraging  ability,  and  well  muscled  CI 
cass  quality.  Count  the  belts  on  fan 
and  markets  for  proof  of  farmer  prefer- 
ence.  Hanipshires  consistently  \veigh, 
grade  and  cut  better  than  estimated. 
You  can  buy  Hampshire:  that  are  Cer- 
tified as  superior  meat  hogs.  Write  for 
literature  about  this  leading  breed  and 
Its  Certified  Meat  Hog  Program. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


1140   MAIN   ST.,   PEORIA,    ILLINOIS  I 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  "uick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their, 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night's  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Dcan'sPills  today  1 
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DAVE  L ARGENT,  Manager,  says, 
"We  use  Calf  Manna  in  the  ration  for 
growth  and  development."  Calf  Manna 
and  Sho-Glo  fitted  Denver  champion 
bull,  Herschede's  Silver  Image  70,  was 
also  top  selling  bull  at  $30,600..  "He 
gained  an  average  of  2.8  lbs.  per  day 
from  birth  to  sale." 
Albers  icill  send  you  the  name  of  a 
successful  Calf  Manna  feeder  near  you. 


FREE 


Dept.  -wl-12 

Albers  Milling  Co. 
1016  Central  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

□  Please  send  me 
"Selecting,  fitting  and  showing  beef.' 

□  Please  send 


Please  send  ma  the  36  page  book: 
"Selecting,  fitting  and  showing  beef." 
Please  send  me  the  name  of  a  success- 
ful Calf  Manna  feeder  near  me. 


Name_ 


Address. 


My  feed  dealer  is 


OWNERS  REPORT 


ROGER  SCHWEDT 
Vary s burg,  N.Y. 

60  milkers, 
plus  young 
stock 


2  years— no  repairs 


"The  V-belt  cushions  the 
action,  avoids  quick  yanks 
on  the  apron  every  time 
you  start.  This  cuts  repairs 
and  adjustments  way  down. 
After  hauling  500  loads  in 
two  seasons  — cold  winter 
weather,  too  — we  have 
tightened  the  V-belt  only 
once,  conveyor  never!  We 
haul  2  loads  a  day  from  60 
milkers  plus  young  stock 
with  our  115-bushel  V-belt 
...  it  holds  as  much  as  our 
previous  spreader  rated  at 
125  bushels." 


North 
South 


Jvejfock 


East 
West 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Cincinnati:  Cattle  receipts  mostly 
grain-on-grass  fed  with  few  lots  of 
long-feds.  Hog  marketings  running 
3%  over  last  year  but  hog  feeders  are 
topping  out  lots  in  orderly  fashion. 
Sheep  marketings  down  15  to  20% 
over  1960  due  to  earlier  movement 
and  smaller  supply.  Good  quality 
feeder  cattle  still  moving  at  fairly 
steady  prices.  Demand  for  feeder 
lambs  very  slow.  Corn  crop  good; 
earlier  seedings  of  wheat  look  good. 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  up 
15%.  Market  receipts  slightly  larger. 
Hog  receipts  moderate.  Slight  in- 
crease in  number  of  lambs  on  feed. 
Slaughter  lamb  prices  on  low  side. 
Feeder  cattle  demand  slow.  Many 
lookers.  Price  strong.  Good  demand 
for  feeder  pigs.  Movement  of  Western 
lambs  into  area  slowed  to  a  walk,  but 
demand  for  Natives  fair  to  good. 

Evansville:  Cattle  on  feed  up  7  to 
8%  mostly  short-feds  for  early  spring 
market.  Cattle  receipts  spread  out 
uniformly  in  fall  marketing.  Hog  re- 
ceipts steady.  Sheep  receipts  slight. 
From  40  to  45%  fewer  lambs  on  feed. 
No  movement  of  Western  cattle  or 
sheep. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Sioux  City:  Feeder  cattle  and 
calves  steady  to  strong.  Good  and 
Choice  550-700#  steers  $25  to  $27. 
Choice  730-850#  steers  $24.25  to 
$25.50.  Choice  600#  heifers  $24.25. 
Good  and  Choice  steer  calves  $25.50 
to  $32.50.  Fancy  up  to  $33.50.  Good 
feeder  cows  around  875#  at  $18.  Me- 
dium to  Good  feeder  cows  $14  to 
$16.50. 

Fat  cattle  prices  remained  at  $26 
for  several  days;  heifers  topped 
$24.50.  Heavier  hogs  on  market  dis- 
counted in  favor  of  200  to  225  # 
weights.  Native  feeder  lambs  $14  to 
$15;  Westerns  at  $15  to  $16.  Few 
breeding  ewes  at  $8  to  $10  per  head. 

Chicago:  About  5%  more  cattle, 
8%  more  hogs,  same  number  of  sheep 
on  feed  as  a  year  ago.  Cattle  demand 
tapering  off  sharply;  prices  stronger 
than  a  month  ago.  Replacement 
lambs  extremely  scarce  at  higher 
prices.  Hay  supplies  adequate.  Fall 
pasture  good. 

Milwaukee:  Active  demand  for 
feeder  cattle  but  buyers  are  reluctant 
to  pay  going  prices.  Feeder  lambs  are 
not  meeting  much  demand.  We  look 
for  folks  with  sheep  to  come  out  all 
right.  Hay  supplies  good,  many 
farmers  put  up  three  hay  crops.  Oats 
harvest  up  16%;  barley  27%;  soy- 
beans 36%.  All  feed  supplies  ample. 
Wisconsin's  hog  population  won't  top 
10-state  average  of  4%  increase. 

S.  St.  Joseph:  Cattle  on  feed  down 
5%;  hogs  up  7%;  sheep  up  10%.  Good 
corn  crop.  Fall  wheat  excellent.  Win- 
ter grass  good;  hay  supply  ample. 
Demand  good  for  all  classes  of 
stockers  and  feeders.  Best  demand  for 
yearling  steers  at  600-700  #  to  go  on 
stalk  fields.  Good  quality  steer  calves 
at  $27  to  $29,  with  heifer  end  at  $23 
to  $25.  Good  quality  yearling  steers 
at  $23  to  $25.  Feeder  lamb  demand 
good;  breeding  ewes  slow. 

Omaha:  Farmers  putting  forth 
extra  effort  to  cheapen  down  high  re- 
placement costs.  Old  crop  of  cattle 
cleaned  up  but  delay  in  new  crop. 
Fed  cattle  market  working  into 
stronger  position  as  year  closes,  sub- 
ject to  competition  from  poultry. 
Large  numbers  of  hogs  on  market 
pushed  seasonal  low  into  early  De- 
cember. Lamb  feeders  are  not  happy. 
WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Fort  Worth:  Heavy  concentration 


of  cattle  in  commercial  f  eedlots.  Total 
number  on  feed  considerably  above 
a  year  ago.  Lambs  on  feed  down 
sharply.  All  classes  of  cattle  active  at 
strong  prices.  Excellent  local  demand 
from  grazers,  a  big  factor  in  market. 
Most  lambs  sent  to  other  states.  Texas 
winter  grazing  area  expects  to  carry 
over  the  fewest  lambs  in  20  years. 
Maize  and  hay  crops  excellent.  Pas- 
tures good  to  excellent;  best  in  re- 
cent years. 

Chandler,  Arizona:  Steers  moving 
to  eastern  feeders  at  $21  to  $23  with 
few  sales  higher;  most  heifers  $2  off. 
Calves  at  $23  to  $25  at  start  but 
worked  up  to  $28  to  $30  for  reputa- 
tion herds.  California  buyers  resisted 
prices.  Local  demand  for  steers  at  $21 
to  $23;  heifers  at  $19  to  $21;  feeder 
cows  $13  to  $14.50;  bulls  $17  to  $19. 
Replacement  calves  to  feed  for  veal 
at  $25  to  $27.  Normal  number  of  cow 
herds  in  good  condition  for  winter. 
Feed  and  moisture  conditions  im- 
proved. 

Ogden,  Utah:  Native  lambs  going 
to  California  at  $13  to  $14;  straight 
carloads  of  feeder  lambs  at  80#  run- 
ning $14.50  to  $15.25.  Bulk  of  feeder 
cattle  went  to  West  Coast.  Good  Ne- 
vada ewe  lambs  at  75  to  80#  sold  to 
California  buyers  at  $16.25.  No  breed- 
ing ewes  offered  due  to  prices.  Few 
fat-wooled  lambs  off  pasture  now 
moving  to  West  Coast  Packers  at  $16 
to  $16.50  but  most  lamb  feeders  are 
holding  for  more  money.  Big  move- 
ment starts  around  first  of  year. 

Denver:  Cattle  supplies  fairly  light. 
Sheep  supply  down  25%  in  Colorado 
feedlots.  Good  demand  for  all  classes 
of  stockers  and  feeders  from  Corn 
Belt  and  West  Coast  and  Local 
Feeders.  Good  demand  for  feeder 
lambs,  but  buyers  are  price  con- 
scious. Wheat  pasture  feeders  will 
add  to  demand  after  January  15.  No 
demand  from  Western  feeders  for 
lambs. 

WEST  COAST  AREA 

Visalia:  Fat  cattle  demand  active 
and  demand  for  stockers  and  feeders 
has  picked  up.  Good  and  Choice  fat 
steers  at  $23  to  $24.50.  Heifers  $22  to 
$23.75.  Good  and  Choice  stock  steer 
calves  over  400  #  at  $25  to  $29;  heifers 
calves  over  400#  at  $24  to  $27.  Cali- 
fornia has  record  numbers  of  cattle 
on  feed  (824,000)  up  5%.  More  have 
gone  into  lots  by  now.  Many  cattle  on 
range  will  go  on  pasture  as  it  de- 
velops. Plenty  of  feed  on  hand. 

SOUTHERN  AREA 

Louisville:  Demand  for  all  classes 
of  feeder  cattle  continue  good  at 
stronger  prices.  Feeder  pig  demand 
fairly  even  despite  declining  hog 
prices  with  40  to  60#  pigs  bringing 
$11  to  $14  per  head;  heavier  pigs  sell- 
ing from  19  to  220  per  pound.  Little 
demand  for  breeding  ewes  or  feeder 
lambs  at  any  price.  Bulk  of  grass  cat- 
tle have  been  marketed.  Very  few 
grain  fed  cattle  expected  in  next  30 
days. 

Nashville:  Hog  numbers  down 
with  Corn  Belt  farmers  taking  big 
end  from  feeder  pig  sales.  Sheep  re- 
ceipts light;  fat  lambs  selling  at  $16 
to  $17.  Best  demand  for  Good  and 
Choice  steer  calves  and  heifers  since 
last  spring.  Steer  calves  at  $24  to  $27; 
heifers  $21  to  $23.  Yearlings  $22.50  to 
$25  with  Choice  800#  feeders  up  to 
$24.  Few  feeder  pigs  80  to  125#  sell- 
ing at  $14  to  $16.  No  sheep.  Most 
farmers  going  grazing  route;  local 
packers  are  doing  the  cattle  feeding. 
Hog  numbers  down  15%.  Hay  ample; 
pastures  improved. 


Protect  your  pig  investment  with 


L 


Prevents  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 


•  EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  to  3  out  of 
every  litter ...  soon  pays  for  itself 

•  FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
.  .  .  crate  fits  any  size  house 

•  HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  gilt 

•  SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 
better  air  circulation 

•  EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vets 
provided  by  confinement 

•  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crate  for  sow  and  adjoining  pen  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 

•  ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 

WRITE  for  Brower's  new  folder  showing 
complete  line  of  livestock  equipment. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO 
Box  2364,  Quincv,  Illinois 
Please  send  literature  on  livestock  equipment. 


Nan 


Street  or  RFD_ 


-Slate 


w-w 

FIRST  CHOICE 


n  Roller  Mills! 


P? 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con- 
struction —  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don't  chip  or  peel — 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re- 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca- 
.  pacity  per  h.  p.  than  any  other. 


Sizes  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
able to  any  power  require- 
ment, including  PTO.  Write 
for  literature  and  prices.  Ask 
about  time-payment  plan. 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957  K  N.  Market,  Wichita  19,  Kon. 
SAVE  2  ADDITIONAL  PIGS  PER  LITTER 


FARROWING 
STALLS 
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•  Keep  sow  from 
crushing  baby 
pigs.  Modern,  sani- 
tary, all  steel.  Sec- 
tions lock  together. 
No  bolts.  Erect  in 
less  than  30  min- 
utes. Fully  adjust- 
able. Cost  less 
than  rough  lumber. 

Now     available     with  AUTOMATIC 
WATER  ER    AND   CREEP  FEEDER 
Write  for  FREE  folder,  prices. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept*  NL-ia  Coldwater,  Ohio 

ttOTofttfltfinof  Jbf)  Hoe  of  fttrfinf  and  watering  equipment  Also  dis- 
trfbttfed  from  plants  at  East  Mollm.  ill .  Kansas  City.  Mo..&  Sioux  Falls.  SJL 


STOCK  CHUTE 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONGS 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re- 
lease gate.  Skicfs.Wt.600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13,  Joplin,  Mo. 
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with  CASE  i 
V-Belt  SPREADERS 


Live  Stock  Producer's  January  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


January  Top    Market  Trend        Supply  Trend 


Fat  cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogp 
Lambs 


$26 

$24 
$26 
$17 
$18 


Declining 

Declining 
Declining 
Advancing 
Steady 


Up  10% 

Up  4% 
Up  4% 
Down  2% 
Down  20% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$27 
$32 
$18 
$18 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 

Same 
Down  10% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$32 
$17 
$18 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  3% 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Up  4% 
Up  15% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$27 
$30 
$17 
$18 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Same 

Down  25% 
Down  25  % 
Down  10% 
Up  10% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$25 
$28 
$18 
$17 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Steady 


Up  3% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 
Up  5% 
Up  1% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$24 
$28 
$17 
$18 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Steady 


Same 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 

Up  9% 
Down  2% 


Light  Cattle:  Heavy  Profit 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 


alfalfa-timothy-clover  mixture.  They 
had  come  in  as  light  calves,  and  each 
acre  of  fertile  land  had  supplied 
plenty  of  feed  for  two  head  to  Sep- 
tember 10,  at  which  time  he  had  put 
out  bunks  in  which  to  start  them  on 
grain  while  they  finished  off  the  pas- 
ture. 

Only  a  few  of  these  cattle  showed 
■  appreciable  amounts  of  Brahman 
blood.  They  had  been  assembled  in 
southern  Louisiana.  Keffaber  had 
just  bought  320  more  in  the  same 
(  area,  and  a  load  was  on  the  way  to 
Fuller  Farms  the  day  I  visited  him. 

Silage  would  be  the  basis  of  the 
ration  to  be  fed  to  calves  that  then 
.  were  starting  to  move  in,  Keffaber 
-  told  me.  Those  handled  a  year  earli- 
er were  full  fed  silage  and  2  pounds 
,  of  supplement  much  like  Purdue 
Supplement  A.  The  plainest  of  them 
got  no  grain  except  that  in  silage 
from  high  yielding  corn.  The  better 
ones  got  1  pound  of  ground  ear  corn 
for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
along  with  their  silage  and  protein. 
Sixty  days  before  they  were  market- 
ed they  were  pushed  to  a  full  feed  of 
ground  ears.  Such  a  feeding  program 
made  them  into  cattle  that  sold  right 
along  with  the  better  types  of  beef 
cattle.  They  cost  $4  a  hundred  less 
than  Hereford  or  Angus  calves. 

Last  winter  when  I  toured  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  feedlots,  I  saw 
Ijcattle  of  all  grades  on  feed.  Virtually 
all  had  been  put  in  the  lot  to  finish 
,at  High  Good  to  Low  Choice  when 
Jthey  weighed  1,000  pounds  or  less. 
IjOne  feeder  I  visited  was  V.  V.  Wil- 
liams, Imperial  county,  California, 
who  believes  his  was  the  first  custom 


lot  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been 
in  the  feeding  business  more  than  30 
years,  and  never  has  owned  a  beef 
animal. 

Many  Brahman  cross  cattle  are  fed 
in  the  Williams'  lots.  He  showed  me 
a  group  just  received. 

"They  were  loaded  at  Houston, 
Texas,"  he  told  me.  "The  truck  that 
brought  them  here  went  to  another 
lot  and  loaded  with  fat  cattle  like 
they  will  be  when  they  finish.  The 
return  load  will  go  to  Houston  for 
slaughter.  They  were  fattened  on 
milo,  most  of  which  had  been  trucked 
from  western  Texas." 

"How  can  such  a  thing  be  possi- 
ble?" I  asked. 

He  grinned  slyly,  then  said:  "We're 
able  to  feed  these  cattle  here  only 
because  people  with  big  grain  sup- 
plies who  are  nearer  to  the  source  of 
feeders  and  final  market  for  the  meat 
are  missing  a  bet." 

Now  you  know  why  there  is  heavy 
profit  in  light  cattle! 


"Well,  Higgins,  do  you  know  of  any 
other  shortcuts  to  Dodge  City?" 
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OAKES  FEEDERS  STOP 
COSTLY  FEED  WASTE! 

Prove  to  Yourself  that  OAKES 
Feeders  Pay  for  Themselves! 

Put  an  oakes  hog  feeder  in  your  feed-  Mi 
ing  operation — use  it  for  two  full  weeks 
—  check  the  feed  on  the  ground  and  see 
for  yourself  how  you  can  .  .  .  Save  Your 
Hog  Profits  by  Saving  Your  Feed 


No.  431-20  (12  holes)  with 
"FEED-SAVER"  D-Hole  OPENINGS 

Hog  Producers  Report.  "Our  feed* 
waste  practically  disappeared  when 
wechanged  to  OAKES  feeders. "Caf- 
eteria type  feeders  available  in  2,  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12  hole  feeders  —  covered 
or  uncovered — one  or  two  sided 


No.  444  (12  holes)  with  "FEED- 
SAVER"  AUGER  TYPE  ADJUSTMENT 

No  need  to  hunt  for  rusted  nuts 
and  bolts — just  turn  the  convenient 
crank  for  quick-easy  "Feed-Saver" 
feed  flow  adjustment.  Features  feed 
saving  trough  lip  construction  — 
heavy  one-piece  spun  steel  base  — 
top  that  can't  blow  off!  40  bu. 
QG„,\cap. —  extension  available  for 
'  60  and  80  bu.  cap. 

WRITE  for  "Feed-Saving" 
Facts  in  New  Hog  Equip- 
ment Catalog. 
OAKES   MFG.  CO. 

an  operation  of 

FMC  CORPORATION 
Box  1275     Tipton,  Indiana 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3   YEARS  FOR 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
$1    OR   6   YEARS   FOR  $2. 


OWNERS  REPORT 


CHARLES  AUSCKOW 
Hawkeye,  Iowa 

235-acre  dairy  - 
general  farming 
operation 


spreads  faster,  finer 


"I  had  3  other  spreaders 
demonstrated  first.  None  of 
them  compared  with  the 
wider,  evener,  finer  Case  V- 
belt  spread.  No  chunks  or 
piles  behind  this  spreader. 
Hard-packed  and  frozen 
manure  from  loafing  sheds 
and  feed  lots  shreds  and 
spreads  as  fine  as  from  the 
dairy  barn.  This  eliminates 
dragging  fields  before  plow- 
ing which  I  had  been  doing 
each  spring." 


with  CASE® 
V-Belt  SPREADERS 


OLD  OR  COLD 
TRACTORS 

START  FAST! 


PAT.  NO  2,998,729 
OTHER  PATENTS  PENDING 


A  &  W  Starter 
Booster  doubles 
cranking  leverage  .  .  .  stubborn 
engine  turns  over  easily  and  starts. 
Costs  less  than  a  new  battery  .  .  .  mod- 
els to  fit  most  tractors.  Thousands  now 
in  use  .  .  .  sold  by  tractor  dealers  every- 
where, or  write: 


TRACTOR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Box  C  Colfax, 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Canter. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


CHAROLAIS 

Registered  and  recorded  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.     Reasonably   priced.    No  Saturday  sales. 
FLYING    HORSESHOE  RANCHES 
ComsJock  Brothers 
Morris,   Penna.  Dragoon,  Arizona 

Phone  353-2879  Phone  JUniper  6-2592 
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Your  Ewe  Can  Do  It,  Too! 


(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 


The  semen  deposited  into  the  ewe's 
reproductive  tract  by  the  ram  at  mat- 
ing is  actually  a  fluid  filled  with  mil- 
lions of  microscopic  cells — the  sperm 
— which  are  produced  by  the  testi- 
cles. The  fluid  carrier,  or  seminal 
plasma,  is  quite  limited  in  amount  as 
compared  with  other  farm  animals. 
It  is  produced  largely  in  the  ram's 
accessory  glands — the  seminal  vesi- 
cles, prostate,  and  Cowper's  glands 
— and  is  released  into  the  urethra 
(the  common  exit  channel  for  both 
urine  and  semen)  during  mating. 

The  seminal  fluid  flushes  out  and 
alkalizes  the  urethral  canal.  This  pre- 
vents the  acid  condition  left  by  the 
urine  from  killing  the  sperm.  In  ad- 
dition to  carrying  the  sperm  cells 
through  the  ram's  reproductive  tract 
and  into  the  ewe's  reproductive  chan- 
nel, the  seminal  fluid  also  provides 
some  nourishment  for  the  male  re- 
productive cells. 

The  average  ram  will  discharge 
about  Vz  to  2  ml.  of  semen  (about  Vi 
to  Vi  teaspoonful)  during  a  normal 
service.  This  amount  of  semen  will 
usually  contain  from  1  to  6  billion 
sperm  cells.  However,  excessive  serv- 
ice may  reduce  the  volume  of  semen 
and  the  number  of  sperm  released  in 
an  ejaculate.  Since  only  one  sperm  is 
needed  to  fertilize  each  egg  produced 
by  the  ewe,  the  large  number  of 
sperm  released  at  each  service  may 
seem  quite  wasteful.  However,  a 
comparatively  few  pass  through  the 
entrance  to  the  womb,  and  only  a 
few  hundred  may  reach  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  where 
fertilization  takes  place. 

How  Ewes  Get  Pregnant 

The  life  of  the  sperm  and  the  egg 
in  the  female  reproductive  tract  is 
short.  Ewe  eggs  remain  capable  of 
normal  fertilization  for  about  20 
hours,  and  ram  sperm  retain  their 
fertilizing  ability  in  the  female  tract 
for  about  34  to  40  hours.  The  short 
life  of  the  reproductive  cells  in  most 
farm  animals  means  that  mating 
must  be  timed  right  during  heat  so 
that  viable  sperm  will  contact  fertile 
eggs.  However,  since  ewes  stay  in 
heat  only  about  28  hours  and  ovulate 
near  the  end  of  heat,  ram  sperm  will 
live  long  enough  to  fertilize  the  egg 
even  if  mating  occurs  right  at  the 
start  of  heat.  Actually,  ewes  may  be 
bred  anytime  during  the  heat  period 
without  much  variation  in  concep- 
tion rates.  If  there  is  a  best  time  to 
mate  (if  you  practice  hand-mating 
with  your  purebred  ram  or  use  arti- 
ficial insemination),  it  is  probably 
about  15  hours  after  the  start  of  heat. 

In  normal  mating,  the  ram  sprays 
the  seminal  fluid  around  the  mouth 
of  the  womb.  From  there  the  sperm 
cells  move  into  the  womb  through 
the  combined  action  of  their  own 
swimming  action  and  the  rhythmical 
contractions  of  the  ewe's  reproduc- 
tive tract.  They  arrive  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  a  few 
minutes. 

One  of  the  sperm  cells  collides  with 
the  egg  in  the  upper  one-third  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  penetrates  it  to 
complete  fertilization.  The  Fallopian 
tubes  are  the  small  tubes  that  carry 
eggs  from  the  ovaries  to  the  womb, 
where  the  fertilized  egg  will  grow 
into  a  baby  lamb.  The  ram  sperm 
contains  little  more  than  a  nucleus; 
but  when  joined  with  the  egg  nu- 
cleus, the  combined  genetical  mate- 
rial from  the  ram  and  the  ewe  pro- 
vides the  instructions  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  lamb. 

Fertilization  rates  in  sheep  are  not 
quite  so  high  as  in  hogs.  The  rates 
vary  from  about  60  to  85%  but  tend 
to  average  below  80%.  In  pasture 
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matings  under  favorable  conditions, 
a  ewe  will  mate  several  times  during 
one  heat  period — and  not  necessarily 
with  the  same  ram  if  more  than  one 
ram  is  running  with  the  flock.  Ex- 
perience indicates  that  about  75%  of 
such  heat  periods  result  in  fertiliza- 
tion. 

In  the  hot  summer  months,  a  ram's 
fertility  may  drop  off  to  zero  be- 
cause of  the  high  body  temperature 
produced  by  high  summer  tempera- 
ture. This  condition  is  called  "sum- 
mer sterility."  The  condition  may  be 
aggravated  by  poor  nutrition  and 


dipping.  Fevers  due  to  fly-strike,  ab- 
scesses, large  wounds,  and  diseases 
such  as  foot-rot  may  produce  similar 
results. 

Of  concern  in  fertilization  also  is 
the  fact  that  a  proportion  of  all  eggs 
shed  are  abnormal  and  not  able  to 
be  fertilized.  Research  indicates  that 
this  is  especially  true  during  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  breeding  season, 
when  the  percentage  of  abnormal 
eggs  may  be  as  high  as  40%. 

The  egg  remains  in  the  Fallopian 
tube  from  3  to  4  days.  During  the 
first  six  hours,  it  travels  one-third  of 
the  distance,  during  which  time  it  is 
fertilized.  If  the  egg  isn't  fertilized, 
it  passes  on  through  the  ewe's  repro- 
ductive tract  and  degenerates,  and 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


New  feeding  approach 

. . .  for  extra  hog  raising  profits 

MILK-BANK 

or  KRAYLETS 


Tell  any  farmer  about  the  value  of  feeding  whole 
milk  to  his  animals,  and  you  won't  get  much 
argument.  He'll  agree  that  it's  a  wonderful  food, 
great  for  animals,  but  he's  also  likely  to  point 
out  that  it's  too  expensive  for  profitable  hog 
raising. 

But  there  is  a  way  of  giving  your  hogs  the 
important  nutritional  elements  of  milk — and 
earning  extra  profits  doing  it. 

MILK-BANK  NUTRITION... FOR  PROFITS 

The  answer:  Feed  Milk-Bank  Feed  Boosters — 
Kraylets  Pellets,  Crumbles,  or  Condensed. 

We  say  Kraylets  products  are  Milk-Bank  Feed 
Boosters  because  they're  made  basically  from  milk 
by-products.  They're  storehouses,  or  banks,  for 
the  important  nutrients  in  milk— milk  vitamins, 
minerals,  lactose,  Iactalbumin  protein,  and  uniden- 
tified growth  factors. 

Other  nutritional  elements  are  added  to  Kraylets 
for  specific  jobs  in  the  feeding  program,  and  for 
all-around  balance. 


larger  litters  with  less  farrowing  trouble.  Sows 
are  kept  trim  and  strong,  and  the  feed  cost  per 
pig  farrowed  is  lowered.  Eleven  pigs  per  litter 
is  about  average  for  Kraylets-fed  sows. 

In  a  recent  140-day  birth-to-market  test  feeding 
program  we  took  two  litters  of  crossbred  pigs, 
farrowed  by  sisters,  sired  by  the  same  boar. 
We  fed  one  group  a  leading  brand  commercial 
supplement  program.  The  other  got  a  Milk-Bank 
lifetime  feeding  program,  with  Kraylets. 

From  birth  to  weaning,  the  Kraylets-fed  pigs 
got  a  16%  creep  feed  and  14%  starter  made  with 
Kraylets  Plus  2  Crumbles  in  their  corn-oats 
ration.  The  other  group  was  fed  the  same  rations 
without  the  Kraylets  Plus  2. 


FEEDING  TEST  PROOF 

Kraylets  products  pay  off  in  extra  profits  through 
every  phase  of  a  lifetime  hog  feeding  program. 
In  the  sow's  gestation-lactatidn  ration,  Kraylets 
helps  increase  milk  supply,  and  helps  produce 


FASTER  GAINS 

Average  weight  at  weaning  for  the  Kraylets 
group  was  47.55  lbs.  ...  for  the  other  group,  the 
average  weight  was  44.2  lbs. 

Both  groups  were  fed  a  13%  growing  ration 
with  the  Kraylets  group  receiving  Kraylets 
Crumbles  in  addition  to  this  ration. 

The  Kraylets-fed  pigs  gained  an  average  of  1.4c 
lbs.  per  day.  The  commercial  brand  group  gained 
1.35  lbs.  per  day. 

The  Kraylets  group  finished  on  an  11%  ratior 
made  with  Kraylets  Crumbles.  The  other  grouj 
was  fed  a  commercial  11%  finishing  ration. 
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Two  Lambs,  Place  of  One 

(Continued  from  Preceding  Page) 


the  ewe  remains  unattractive  to  the 
ram  for  about  17  days,  when  she 
again  comes  into  heat.  A  fertilized 
egg,  however,  starts  cell  multiplica- 
tion as  it  passes  down  the  Fallopian 
tube.  It  reaches  the  uterus  in  the  16- 
cell  stage  and  obtains  its  early  nour- 
ishment through  the  absorption  of 
fluids  known  as  "uterine  milk,"  which 
is  secreted  by  glands  lining  the  wall 
of  the  womb. 

About  the  22nd  day  after  fertiliza- 
tion, attachment  occurs  between  the 
pregnancy  membranes  of  the  devel- 
oping lamb  embryo  and  the  ewe.  The 


membranes  of  the  embryo  attach  to 
the  womb  at  a  large  number  of  places 
— 75  to  125  or  more — by  means  of 
"buttons"  or  cotyledons.  At  these 
points  of  attachment,  the  blood  sup- 
plies of  the  mother  and  the  embryo 
come  into  close  contact.  This  pro- 
vides a  means  for  the  exchange  of 
nutritive  material  from  the  ewe  to 
the  embryo  and  for  waste  products 
from  the  embryo  to  the  ewe.  By  this 
time,  the  embryo  is  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a  lamb  on  the  hoof  and 
will  first  "see  the  light  of  day"  about 
150  days  after  getting  its  start  as  a 


fertilized  egg. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  eggs  that 
aren't  fertilized,  there  is  an  additional 
loss  in  reproductive  efficiency  from 
fertilized  eggs  dying  off  at  an  early 
stage  of  development.  Most  of  this 
loss  occurs  by  25  days  after  breed- 
ing. Such  embryonic  death  is  an  im- 
portant cause  of  lowered  fertility  in 
sheep,  because  some  20  to  30%  of 
the  developing  embryos  are  lost  in 
this  fashion.  The  causes  of  this  loss 
among  ewes  are  not  fully  understood. 
Limited  research  indicates  that  full 
feeding  of  ewes  during  early  preg- 
nancy may  be  detrimental  to  embryo 
survival. 

More  than  75%  of  the  growth  of 
the  lamb  fetus  occurs  in  the  last  two 
months  of  pregnancy.  So,  a  high 


plane  of  nutrition  during  the  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy  isn't  nec- 
essary for  the  health  of  the  develop- 
ing lamb  or  its  mother.  The  critical 
period  for  adequate  nutrition  is  the 
last  six  weeks  of  pregnancy  in  ewes 
carrying  twins  and  the  last  four 
weeks  in  ewes  carrying  single  lambs. 

Embryos  in  the  process  of  resorp- 
tion that  show  various  limb  changes 
may  be  lost  because  of  the  action  of 
certain  recessive  lethal  genes.  Cer- 
tain infectious  diseases  may  cause 
embryonic  loss  and/or  abortion. 
These  include:  Vibriosis,  listeriosis, 
brucellosis,  and  leptospirosis. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  ex- 
posure of  bred  ewes  to  high  air  tem- 
peratures leads  to  embryonic  loss  and 
retardation  of  fetal  development.  One 
study  showed  that  a  one  degree  in- 
crease in  body  temperature  at  breed- 
ing time  results  in  a  degeneration  of 
the  developing  eggs.  The  most  criti- 
cal period  to  protect  against  high 
temperatures  appears  to  be  just  prior 
to  and  during  the  first  eight  days 
after  breeding. 

If  the  embryo  makes  it  through 
that  time,  it  apparently  can  "take" 
the  hot  weather  pretty  well  through 
the  remainder  of  the  pregnancy  pe- 
riod. Shearing  ewes  shortly  before 
breeding  in  hot  weather  and  giving 
the  breeding  flock  the  advantage  of 
any  natural  air  movement  and  the 
coolest  location  on  the  farm  will  defi- 
nitely pay  off  in  high  fertilization 
rates  and  increased  survival. 

More  Data  on  Sheep  Breeding 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  crosses 
between  lines  within  a  breed  and 
between  breeds  result  in  more  lambs. 
Apparently,  hybrid  vigor  is  associat- 
ed with  embryonic  and  fetal  devel- 
opment of  the  lamb  and  tends  to  re- 
duce embryonic  mortality.  You  may 
find  this  to  be  a  workable  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  lambs  pro- 
duced by  your  ewes. 

In  closing,  let's  remember  that  in- 
creased reproductive  efficiency  in 
your  flock  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  number  of  eggs  shed  during  the 
heat  period  and  by  the  amount  of 
embryonic  mortality  taking  place. 
Anything  you  can  do  toward  increas- 
ing the  first  (if  twins  aren't  a  handi- 
cap under  your  environmental  condi- 
tions) and  decreasing  the  second  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  putting  you  on 
a  sounder  financial  road. 

It  may  also  pay  dividends  in  the 
long  run  to  consider  making  most 
matings  during  seasons  of  the  year 
when  high  ram  fertility  is  predicted 
on  the  basis  of  local  meteorological 
data  and  when  nearly  all  ewes  are 
running  heat  cycles.  Considerable  re- 
productive wastage  occurs  when 
rams  are  turned  with  ewes  when  the 
ewes'  reproductive  activity  is  com- 
paratively low  and  the  fertility  of  the 
ram  is  likely  to  be  impaired.  Remem- 
ber, after  all  is  said  and  done,  better 
lambing  percentages  are  the  real 
starting  point  toward  returning  the 
gold  to  the  "golden  hoof,"  as  we  fond- 
ly called  sheep  in  their  more  pros- 
perous heyday. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  details  of  the  sex  life  of  your 
sheep.  However,  these  basic  "facts  of 
life"  should  enable  you  to  evaluate 
your  present  breeding  and  manage- 
ment practices  and  perhaps  make  an 
adjustment  here  and  there  that  could 
give  you  "two  lambs  in  the  place  of 
one."  As  an  additional  means  toward 
that  end,  you  may  wish  to  dig 
into  your  file  of  past  issues  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Producer  and 
review  four  of  our  previous  discus- 
sions in  light  of  our  current  visit: 
Culling  and  Selecting  Ewes,  October, 
1956;  Increasing  the  Lamb  Crop, 
June,  1958;  Care  and  Management  of 
the  Pregnant  Ewe,  August,  1960;  and 
Management  of  Rams  for  "Sure-Sire" 
Sheep  Breeding,  August,  1961. 
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NUTRITION 


milk  by-product  feed  boosters 


At  market  time,  the  Kraylets-fed  group  averaged 
204.8  lbs.  The  commercial  supplement-fed  group 
averaged  191.7  lbs. 

The  Kraylets  group  consumed  267.9  lbs.  of  feed 
per  100  lbs.  of  gain;  the  other  group  consumed 
271.4  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

MILK-BANK  CUTS  FEED  COST 

Feed  for  the  Kraylets  group  cost  $7.73  per  100 
lbs.  of  gain,  against  $8.42  for  the  other  group. 
There  was  still  another  bonus  in  the  Kraylets- 
fed  pigs;  a  live  probe  test  showed  they  averaged 
15%  less  backfat,  and  improved  carcass  quality. 

To  sum  up:  Kraylets  produced  almost  6%  better 
daily  gains  .  .  .  using  1.3%  less  feed  .  .  .  saving 
almost  9%  in  feed  cost.  And  these  are  only  some 
of  the  benefits  that  Kraylets  offers  a  hog  raiser. 
Besides  the  bonus  in  daily  gains  and  lower  feed 
costs  per  pound  of  gain,  Kraylets  helps  hogs,  espe- 
cially young  pigs,  stay  healthy,  resist  disease,  and 
respond  to  medication  programs. 

BONUS  NUTRITION 

The  "secret"  of  Kraylets  extra-profit  production 
comes  right  back  to  those  milk  by-product  nu- 
trients. Pigs  digest  and  use  milk  sugar  (lactose) 
more  easily  than  any  other  carbohydrate.  The 
lactalbumin  and  other  animal  protein  provide  a 
fine  source  of  amino-acids  to  balance  their 
cereal  rations. 
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Result — healthier,  faster-gaining  pigs  and  lower 
feed  costs.  In  other  words,  more  profit  for  the 
raiser. 

Get  the  bonus  profits  that  Milk-Bank  feeding  offers. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  Kraylets  Crumbles,  Pellets 
or  Condensed  in  the  swine  rations  he  makes  for  you. 

KRAFT  FOODS  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

DIVISION  OFFICES: 

Chicago  •  New  York  •  Garland,  Texas  •  San  Francisco 


the  people  who  make  Velveeta  cheese  spread 
and  Miracle  Whip  salad  dressing 
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UNBIASED  BARNYARD  PROOF 


CATTLE  USE  CURRY-TROL  FOR  MOST 
COMPLETE  PARASITE  CONTROL 


JANUARY  and  FEBRUARY  1961  + 

SELF-TREATING  DEVICE  LOUSE  TRIALS  WITH  KORLAN 


Tr*4t- 

Cow 

2-1 1-61 

2-21-61 

No. 

1  t.21 

1 1 

359 

o 

0.0 

Tjnk- 

499 

o 

0.0 

Flap 

442 

o 

0.0 

61  9 

o 

2.25 

Bitincj  lice  bfifween  hind  lecjs 

310 

0 

0.0 

Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 

100 

0 

2.25 

Brisket  rubbed  clean  of  hair 

Cable 

464 

0 

2.25 

Biting  lice  between  hind  leas 

Rubber 

494 

0 

0.0 

Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 

248 

0 

0.0 

Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 

613 

0 

0.6 

Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 

70 

0 

0.0 

605 

0 

0.0 

Curry-Trol 

61  1 

0 

0.25 

Long-nosed  louse 

600 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0.25 

Biting  lice  —  very  light 

715 

0.25 

2.25 

714 

0.0 

1.25 

Check 

736 

0.25 

0.25 

737 

3.25 

1.25 

746 

0 

0 

fAverage  of  4  counts  per  animal   taken   from  brisket,  shoulder, 

loin,  and  hind  quarter. 

+  2  Materials  applied  January  7,  1961. 

'Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company. 


CURRY-TROL  "20" 
for  up  to   1 00  head 


CURRY-TROL  "10" 
for  under  50  head 


Cattle  prove  they  prefer  Curry-Trol.  Why?  Because  cattle  do  all  the  work  doing  what 
comes  naturally  .  .  .  scratching  on  the  Curry-Trol  rather  than  fences,  feed  bunks  or 
buildings.   Cattle  curry  their  own  hair  and  apply  insecticide,  too.    BUY  TODAY! 

Mfg.  by  PIEL  MFG.  CO.  INC. 

HUBBARD,  IOWA 


MEW 

VfET  WORE 
Grinder-»'»*e,f 


Make  Your  Own  Feeds 

.  .  .  Tons  in  Minutes! 


SOON  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
IN  FEED  SAVINGS! 

•  GRINDS  Home  Grown  Hay 
Grains,  Sorghums. 

•  MIXES  to  your  Formulas. 

•  DELIVERS  the  Feeds  to 
Feeders,  Tanks  or  Bags. 

Produces  more  and  better  feeds  with  less  labor . . . 
on  the  farm  or  feedlot . . .  freshly  mixed  feeds  as  you 
need  them.  Top  capacity  grinding  hay  flakes,  corn 
(snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  other  grains  and  sorghums. 
Easily  handles  ear  corn  from  unloader  wagons.  Grinds 
all  materials  to  desired  fineness.  Large,  low-set  con- 
centrate hopper  with  sackguard.  Hand  clutch  disen- 
gages mill  while  mixing  or  distributing  feed.  Complete 
accurate  mixing  throughout,  every  bite  the  same. 
Top-unloader  auger,  swings  out  of  the  way.  Wetmore's 
finest  mill,  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.CO. 

BOX  307  •  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Any  Formula  for 
BEEF, 
DAIRY 
COWS, 
HOGS,  or 
POULTRY 


18"  Self-Feeder 


Mo<W  "350"  Hammer  Mill 


Portable,  Moves  easily 
to  field  or  feed  lot. 


»-  —  See  Your  Wetmore  Dealer  or  Write  ----i 

*,  Please  send  information  and  literature  on: 

I  Q  Grindtr-Mil.r        Q]  Namt  of  Neartst  Dealer 

|  Name  

i 

|  Address  

!  City    State  NP 


Creep  Feed  for  More  Profits! 

UPGRADE  your  calves  for  extra  profits  with 
Brower's  Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Get  heavier  weight 
and  better  finish  at  weaning  —  off  to  market 
earlier  at  big  feed  savings.  Weather-tight  — 
keeps  feed  dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly 
at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle,-  stalls  fold  at  top  for 
easy,  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids;  hopper 
and  trough  of  heavy  rust-resisting  Armco  Zinc- 
grip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to  save  freight,- 
easy  to  assemble.  WRITE  for  literature  and  prices. 

B ROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box,  236S,  0UINCY,  ILLINOIS 


CALF  CREEP 


\    KEEPS  COWS  OUT 
...SAVES  FEED 
• 

BIG  CAPACITY  — 
SAVES  TIME,  WORK 
• 

BIG  ROOMY  STALLS 
CALVES  EAT  FREELY; 
GAIN  FASTER 
• 

AVAILABLE  IN  2  SIZES 

Double  stall  creep  feeder  holds 
30  bushels,  takes  care  of  40 
calves;  single  stall  creep  feeder 
holds  1 2  bushels,  takes  care  of 
20  calves. 


WRITE  for 

literature  and 
prices 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklet*  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturer!.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.   Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


A  4-PAGE  SET  OF  PLANS  for  building 
a  swine  finishing  shed  are  available 
from  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Assn.  Plans 
call  for  an  easy  to  build  shed  with  four 
16-foot  sections,  each  23'  6"  deep.  In 
front  of  each  section  is  an  enclosed  yard 
with  feeder  and  waterer.  The  penned 
yard  extends  12'6"  from  the  shed.  Each 
section  holds  50  hogs.  Send  100  for 
plans  to  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Assn.  1119 
A  St.,  Tacoma  2,  Wash. 

MORE  PROFIT  FROM  PIGS  is  the 
title  of  Circular  355,  a  48  page  manual 
available  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Discusses  Wisconsin's  5-way  hog 
raising  plan;  meat  type  hogs;  good  breed- 
ing practices;  feeding  the  sow  and  litter; 
hog  housing  and  SPF  pigs.  Well  illus- 
trated with  tables,  graphs  and  photos. 
Write  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

WISE  USE  OF  A  CREDIT  is  a  10-page 
mimeographed  folder  that  could  save 
you  hundreds  of  dollars.  Ask  for  Brieflet 
#1049  from  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

A  PIPE  THAWING  BULLETIN  tells 
how  to  safely  thaw  frozen  water  pipes 
at  less  cost  and  labor.  Write  for  the  8- 
page  folder  from  Hobart  Bros.  Co.,  Troy, 
Ohio. 

FEED  CATTLE  ON  YOUR  FARM  for 
Market  is  a  14-page  booklet  prepared 
by  Louisiana  State  University.  Tells  how 
to  avoid  six  major  mistakes  of  cattle 
feeding.  Ask  for  Ag.  Ext.  Pub.  #1294 
from  LSU,  Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  CATTLE 
FEEDING  is  a  special  88-page  Bulle- 
tin representing  the  combined  efforts  of 
Montana  State  College  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.  It  is 
a  most  excellent  book,  filled  with  tables, 
graphs,  photos.  If  you  feed  cattle,  you'll 
want  a  copy.  Ask  for  Special  Report  #1 
from  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

ROOFING  FARM  BUILDINGS  is  a  28- 
page  booklet  on  this  subject  prepared 
by  USDA  engineers  as  Farmers  Bulletin 
#2170.  Send  15?:  to  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION  OF 
CATTLE  is  a  56-page  booklet  on  this 
timely  subject  offering  a  clinical  exami- 
nation of  the  reproductive  organs,  collect- 
ing, evaluating,  processing  and  shipping 
bull  semen.  Write  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 

PLANNING  THE  ELECTRIC  WATER 
SYSTEM  is  Miscellaneous  Publication 
#674  revised  in  1961  by  USDA  engi- 
neers. Discusses  water  needs,  pumps  and 
equipment  for  home  and  farm.  Send  15f/ 
to  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

WORK  SMARTER:  NOT  HARDER  is 
the  title  of  Extension  Bulletin  #799 
prepared  by  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  Ore.  Tells  how  to  organize  your 
housekeeping  chores  so  you'll  have  more 
free  time  and  less  work  to  do.  Send  10  $ 
for  postage  and  handling  if  you  live  out- 
side Oregon. 


Produce  Meat  for  188  Million 

{Continued  jrom  Page  Eleven) 


ceive  the  issue.  This  complicates  pre- 
dicting price  changes  from  one  month 
to  the  next.  We  usually  have  to  be 
right  for  the  first  month  to  be  right 
in  the  second. 

Over  this  two-year  period,  we  pre- 
dicted the  right  direction  of  price 
movements  65%  of  the  time.  Our  rec- 
ord was  about  75%  on  hogs  and  lambs, 
but  only  50%  on  cattle.  Our  price 
forecasts  were  within  $1  of  the  ac- 
tual price  55%  of  the  time.  Our  ac- 
curacy improved  in  1961  as  we  called 
the  price  changes  correctly  and  were 
within  $1  of  the  actual  price  75%  of 
the  time. 

The  difficulty  of  short  term  fore- 
casting emphasizes  the  need  for  pro- 
ducers to  be  informed  right  up  to  the 
minute  on  market  conditions  when 
their  live  stock  are  nearing  market 
weight.  Our  price  forecasts  can  be 
used  as  a  guide,  but  they  will  not  pin- 
point the  daily  and  weekly  fluctua- 
tions. They  can  help  you  appraise 
whether  current  prices  are  about  as 


expected  or  possibly  a  little  above 
or  below.  If  the  difference  is  notice- 
able, it  could  be  a  signal  to  increase 
or  slow  up  your  feeding  operations 
to  avoid  a  glutted  market  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  high  market  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  most  important  decisions  live 
stock  producers  make  involve  price 
forecasts  over  a  longer  span  of  time, 
mostly  the  next  twelve  months  or  so. 
Here  our  record  is  somewhat  better. 
In  our  longer  range  forecasts  of  live 
stock  prices,  we  have  been  right 
around  70%  of  the  time.  Adding  on 
those  forecasts  in  which  we  were 
right  in  direction  but  over-or  under- 
shot the  mark,  out  total  accuracy  in 
predicting  the  direction  of  price 
changes  was  about  80%. 

Our  total  accuracy  was  best  on 
hogs,  where  we  were  right  about  90% 
of  the  time.  On  cattle,  this  figure  was 
80%,  and  on  lambs  70%.  Our  accuracy 
on  predicting  prices  on  feed  (grain, 
hay,  meal)  has  been  about  80%. 
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"For  your  information  I've  got  squatters 
rights!" 
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Highlights 


61st  International 
Live  Stock.  Show 


Ag  Colleges  won  most  champion  honors 
In  competition  with  veteran  stockmen 


T  EADING  STOCKMEN  from  37 
*^  states  and  Canada  consigned  more 
than  10,000  of  their  best  animals  in 
competition  for  purple  ribbons,  tro- 
phies and  prize  money  at  the  62nd 
annual  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position held  at  Chicago  early  in  De- 
cember, announces  William  G.  Ogil- 
vie,  manager  of  the  nation's  biggest 
live  stock  show.  The  primary  attrac- 
tion was  $135,000  in  prize  money  and 
an  estimated  $1  million  in  sales. 

Here  are  the  highlights: 

The  grand  champion  steer  was  a 
923-pound  Aberdeen  Angus  shown  by 
George  Edwards,  veteran  herdsman 
for  Iowa  State  University.  It  was  the 
fourth  time  in  39  years  of  competi- 
tion that  Edwards  received  the  cov- 
eted award  —  a  record  unparalleled 
in  the  show's  history.  It  was  Iowa 
State's  eighth  grand  championship 
since  the  Exposition  started  in  1900. 

The  Iowa  steer,  Jack,  won  over 
1,124  entries  and  sold  for  $14  a  pound 
to  the  Stock  Yards  Packing  Company 
for  its  "pleasure  chest  of  steaks" 
meat  line.  In  winning,  the  Angus 
broke  a  three-year  string  of  grand 
championships  won  by  junior  cham- 
pions. The  Junior  grand  champion 
steer  was  a  1,050-pound  Hereford 
shown  by  John  Cherveny,  15,  of  Van 
Home,  Iowa.  Reserve  grand  honors 
in  the  open  class  went  to  Penn  State 
University  on  a  classy  1,000-pound 
roan  Shorthorn  named  P.  S.  Rodney. 
The  steer  sold  for  $2.55  a  pound  to 
Arbogast  &  Bastion  Packing  Co.,  Al- 
lentown,  Pa. 

In  the  sale  of  carlot  fat  steers,  the 
grand  champion  load  shown  by 
Peterson  &  Brechler  of  Havelock, 
Iowa,  brought  $48  per  cwt.  The  re- 
serve grand  carlot,  also  Angus,  shown 
by  Tilden  Burg  of  Sciota,  111.,  re- 
turned $33  per  cwt. 

In  the  open  barrow  show,  the  grand 
champion  was  a  210-pound  Chester 
White  shown  by  Buell  Gunderson, 
swine  herdsman  for  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Reserve  grand  honors 
went  to  Purdue  University  on  a  light- 


weight Hampshire.  Jewel  Tea  Co. 
paid  $11.25  per  pound  for  the  cham- 
pion barrow.  American  Meat  Pack- 
ing Corp.  paid  $1  a  pound  for  the  re- 
serve barrow. 

The  grand  champion  trucklot  of  10 
Berkshires  was  owned  by  Purdue 
University  and  brought  360  a  pound. 
The  trucklot  averaged  202  pounds. 
Reserve  grand  trucklot  of  10  Chester 
Whites  shown  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  sold  for  300  a  pound  to 
Jones  Dairy  Farm.  They  averaged 
219  pounds.  The  junior  champion 
barrow,  a  235-pound  crossbred,  was 
shown  by  Edward  Johnson,  Clarks 
Hill,  Ind.,  and  brought  760  a  pound 
from  The  National  Hog  Farmer. 

A  new  record  price  of  $10.20  per 
pound  was  paid  for  the  grand  cham- 
pion wether  lamb  by  the  Dunes  Hotel, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  The  100  -pound 
Southdown  was  shown  by  Iowa  State 
University.  Swift  &  Co.  paid  $2.80  a 
pound  for  the  reserve,  a  95-pound 
Southdown.  Swift  also  bought  the 
grand  champion  trucklot  of  lambs  for 
30c  per  pound — 25  Southdowns  aver- 
aging 91  pounds  shown  by  H.  G. 
Besuden  &  Son,  Winchester,  Ky. 

In  the  dressed  pork  contest,  the 
grand  champion  carcass  brought  $8  a 
pound  for  the  157-pound  dressed 
Hampshire  barrow  shown  by  Eugene 
Johnson  of  Clarks  Hills,  Ind.  Armour 
bought  the  carcass  for  Sure  Save 
Food  Marts.  The  trim  barrow  weighed 
205  pounds  alive,  and  judges  had 
placed  the  hog  11th  in  its  class.  The 
barrow  dressed  162  pounds,  had  a 
loin  eye  area  of  4.90  square  inches, 
ham  comprising  40.5%  of  carcass 
weight,  average  backfat  depth  of  1.20 
inches  and  a  length  of  31.1  inches. 

The  grand  champion  carcass  of 
dressed  beef  was  shown  by  Harry 
May,  Mineral  Point,  Wis.  It  sold  for 
$8.75  a  pound  to  Allen  Brothers  for 
the  Brown  Bear  Restaurant,  Chicago, 
111.  The  grand  champion  carcass  of 
dressed  lamb  was  shown  by  Sunny- 
crest  Farm,  Somerville,  O.  It  sold  for 
$37.75  a  pound  to  Armour  &  Co. 


Herdsman  Buell  Gunderson  poses  proudly  with  the  grand  champion  bar- 
row, "Badger's  Pride."  The  210-pound  Chester  White  was  entered  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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BROWER    Kb&t-fted  CATTLE  FEEDER 

Two  Sizes  —  15  Ft.  and  IV 2  Ft. 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Now  —  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  for  cattle! 
Two  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  or  small 
herds.  Large  size  has  250  bu.  capacity,  feeds 
100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling,-  the  71/<2 
ft.  feeder,  125  bu.  capacity,  does  it  for  50 
head.  Saves  over  100  hours  of  labor  a  year. 
Big  feed  savings,  too  —  special  designed 
trough  all  but  eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed 
clean,  fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more 
.  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains.  WRITE: 

•  LOW  IN  PRICE  .  .  .  WRITE  FOR  EASY 
PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 
Improved  Palatability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2375,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Send  facts  on 
□  Cattle  Feeder.      □  Call  Cteep  Feeder 


Name- 
Street  c 
Town — 


RFD_ 


-State  


OWNERS  REPORT 


I 


POPPE  BROS. 
Good  Thunder, 
Minn. 

475-acre  dairy - 
hog  farm 


bigger  loads 


"When  cleaning  feed  lots 
and  sheds,  we've  always 
loaded  well  above  the  slant- 
ing, adjustable  arch.  We've 
cut  barn-loading  from  3  to  2 
loads  a  day.  With  the  wide, 
fine,  even  V-belt  spread,  we 
load  to  capacity,  yet  handle 
it  in  most  any  field  condition. 
My  Case  V-belt  spreader 
takes  the  punishment  and 
abuse  of  mechanical  loading 
of  hard-packed  manure." 


10-Year  Guarantee  •  3000  lbs. 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

LOWEST  COST 
APPROVED  SCALE 


$198 


COMPLETE 

Handles  all  farm  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1%  accuracy 

Easy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE-WEIGH 
scales  fit  any  existing  stock  handling  set- 
up. Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  semi-permanent  models. 


New  hoppers  fit  scales 

far  accurately 
weighing  ingredients 
in  automatic 
feed  production 


■  <r^ 


Floor  model  with  un- 
loading auger.  Grav- 
ity flow  model,  also. 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 
2140  W.   Luwrtnn,  Dep«.  12-P,   Chicago  25,  III. 


Addresi 
Town  


-State. 


with  CASE, 
V-Belt  SPREADERS 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Sate  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


A  Good  HOLDING  GATE 
Is  needed  to 

VACC I  NATE-EARMARK 

CASTRATE-DEHORN 
Make  Your  Own  With 
HOLD-TITE 
CATTLE  CHUTE  GATE 
HARDWARE 
(Complete    Instructions  Furnished) 
Or  Purchase  a  Complete 
HOLD-TITE   HOLDING  GATE 
Write   for   Information  and  Prices 
MAY  MFG.  CO.   Dept.  N201 

BARING,  MISSOURI 


Send  for  FREE  plans. 
Idea  Book,  Parts  List 


SWINE  SCIENCE,  third  edition,  by 
E.  Ensniinger;  1961.  Contains  all 
the  latest  developments  in  the  swine 
industry,  plus  a  32-page  Appendix 
which  provides  information  under 
these  headings:  Composition  of  Some 
Common  Hog  Feeds;  Animal  Units; 
Weights  and  Measures  of  Common 
Feeds,  and  others.  Send  $8  in  check, 
money  order,  or  cash  to:  The  Inter- 
state Publishing  Co.,  Box  594-LSP. 
Danville,  111. 


Annual  Meetings 

JANUARY 

5 — Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.,  North  Salt  Lake,  Utah; 
Exchange  Bldg.,  North  Salt 
Lake,  Utah. 

17 — Producers  Livestock  Loan  Com- 
pany, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

25 — Producers  Commission  Assn., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Sioux  City 
Auditorium,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

25 — Producers  Livestock  Credit 
Corp.,  Denver,  Colo.  Meeting 
at  Denver. 
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OWNERS  REPORT 


DALE  NEIDLINGER 
Plymouth,  Ind. 

500-acre  dairy- 
man-feeder— 
general  farmer 


easiest  to  pull 


"My  fields  were  muddy  the 
day  I  had  a  demonstration. 
My  old  spreader  would 
have  mired-in,  but  we 
pulled  capacity  loads  or 
better  easily  with  the  Case 
135  V-belt  spreader  ...  In 
two  years  it  has  saved  me 
a  lot  of  time  because  I 
could  spread  every  day — 
no  need  to  pile  the  manure 
to  wait  for  better  field 
conditions." 


with  CASE  . 
V-Belt  SPREADERS 


Get  the  Big  Dividend! 

Save  by  Mail!  Earn  More! 

FREE  GIFTS! 


54  Years  ■  1908-1962^^-^ 

CITY  SAVINGS  MM 

ASSOCIATION  rCft.ffll 

1656  W.Chicago  Avenue, Chicago, III 
ASSETS  OVER  $22,000,000.00 


EASY  HOLD 

CHUTE  GATE 


PORTABLE 

PERMANENT 
Installation 

In  Any 
Opening! 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
6trainand  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  riskl 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  "30-Day  Trial  Plan" 

f  AflN  AM  IQUIP.  CO, 


O.K.  CO-S     1701      lilt,  OMAHA,  mix. 


Cattle 


Tips  on  Calf  Feeding 

Drylot  feeding  of  calves  weighing 
from  250  to  400  pounds  requires  a 
much  better  understanding  of  feed- 
ing principles  than  does  the  feeding 
of  heavier  ones,  says  U.  D.  Thomp- 
son, Texas  A&M  animal  husbandman. 
"It  takes  a  better  ration  to  achieve 
the  desired  results  in  the  lighter  ani- 
mals because  they  do  not  have  their 
mother's  milk  to  balance  their  diet." 
Calves  nearly  always  do  better  on 
rations  which  contain  alfalfa  (hay, 
leaf  meal  or  pellets)  than  on  those 
which  do  not,  he  says.  If  you  do  not 
use  alfalfa,  feed  a  commercial  syn- 
thetic vitamin  A  preparation.  Don't 
feed  calves  large  quantities  of  rough- 
age. Shelled  corn,  sorghum  grain, 
oats,  barley  and  high  protein  feeds 
like  cottonseed  meal  are  good  feeds 
high  in  feed  value.  A  300  pound  calf 
on  drylot,  when  on  full  feed,  will 
need  about  six  pounds  of  concen- 
trates and  three  pounds  of  roughage 
daily,  says  Thompson. 

Test  Cows  for  Pregnancy 

The  cow  that  doesn't  produce  a 
calf  each  year  isn't  paying  her  way. 
Pregnancy  testing,  highly  accurate 
when  done  by  a  competent  veteri- 
narian, may  cost  as  little  as  $1  per 
cow,  depending  on  the  number  to  be 
examined.  Dr.  James  Scott,  Colorado 
State  University  veterinarian,  notes 
that  most  vets  prefer  that  the  bulls 
be  taken  out  of  the  herd  at  least  60 
days  prior  to  examining  the  cows 
and  most  cowmen  dislike  handling 
their  cows  to  excess.  Weaning  time 
fits  both  preferences.  "Few,  if  any, 
commercial  producers  can  justify 
keeping  an  open  cow  in  the  breeding 
herd.  Seldom  will  a  cow  consistently 
produce  calves  so  far  above  average 
that  she  eventually  makes  up  for  the 
year's  production  she  loses  as  an  open 
cow,"  Dr.  Scott  says. 


Feed  Grain  on  Grass? 

Should  you  feed  grain  to  cattle  on 
grass?  Researchers  headed  by 
George  Litton  of  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  have  been  seeking  a 
dollars  and  cents  answer  to  that 
question  for  five  years  in  tests  at 
Glade  Spring  Station.  Cattlemen 
starting  with  350-pound  calves 
should  not  consider  grain  on  grass, 
Litton  says.  Farmers  who  put  350- 
pound  steer  calves  on  farms  in  the 
winter  and  make  750  pound  year- 
lings by  the  next  fall  will  do  better 
on  the  feeder  market. 

If  you're  starting  with  500  to  600- 
pound  calves,  however,  you  should 
consider  grain  on  grass.  Litton  ad- 
vises putting  500  pound  steer  calves 
on  grass  with  20  bushels  of  corn  or/ 
winter  rations  sufficient  to  gain  % 
lb.  per  day.  Such  two-way  cattle 
look  good  to  the  packer  because 
their  carcasses  will  grade  Good;  and 
they  look  good  to  the  feeder  who 
wants  steers  for  another  60  days  on 
corn  to  grade  Choice. 

Grain  feeding  on  pasture  usually 
produces  cheaper  gains  than  in  the 
feedlot  because  it  takes  less  grain 
per  100  lbs.  gain  and  requires  less 
protein  supplement.  Since  cattle  are 
grazing,  this  saves  on  harvesting 
roughage.  Manure  handling  is  elimi- 
nated and  no  buildings  are  required. 
Self-feeding  on  pasture  cuts  labor 
requirements  substantially.  Heavier 
steers  (500  to  600  lbs.)  are  wintered 
to  gain  %  to  1  lb.  daily,  then  put  on 
grass  alone  about  April  15.  Lush 
pastures  at  this  time  of  year  will 
normally  carry  them  well  until  June 
30.  Then  cattle  are  kept  on  grass  and 
fed  about  20  bushels  of  grain  until 
market  time  in  October  or  No- 
vember. When  marketed  they  should 
be  around  1,000  lbs.  in  weight  and 
grade  Good. 


Sheep 


Equivalent  Values  of  Feeds  for  Fattening  Lambs 

When  the  price  of  corn   per  bushel  is — 

$0.80     $0.90     $1.00     $1.10     $1.20     $TT30     $1.40  $1.50 
Then   you   can   afford   to   pay — 

Oats   (bu.)                                           i37         M         ~M         M         !55         J59         M  !69 

Barley    (bu.)   60         .67         .75         .82         .89         .97       1.04  1.12 

Wheat    (bu.)   73         .82         .91       1.00       1.09       1.18       1.27  1.37 

Sorghum  grain  (100  lbs.)                   1.43       1.61       1.79       1.96       2.14       2.32       2.50  2.68 

Hominy  feed   (ton)                         28.55     32.15     35.70     39.30     42.85     46.45     50.00  53.55 

Dried  beet  pulp  (ton)                    25.70     28.90     32.15     35.35     38.55     41.80     45.00'  48.20 

Wet  beet  pulp  (ton)                         4.30       4.80       5.35       5.90       6.45       6.95       7.50  8.05 

Wheat   bran    (ton)                           25.70     28.90     32.15     35.35     38.55     41.80     45.00  48.20 

When  the  price  of  soybean  meal  per  ton  is—' 

$45.00    $50.00    $55.00    $60.00    $65.00    $70.00    $75.00  $80.00 
Then   you   can   afford   to  pay^ 

Cottonseed   meal    (ton)                   40.00     44.45     48.90     53.35     57.75     62.20     66.65  71.10 

Linseed  meal   (ton)                         45.00     50.00     55.00     60.00     65.00     70.00     75.00  80.00 

Peanut   meal    (ton)                          45.00     50.00     55.00     60.00     65.00     70.00     75.00  80.00 

Gluten   meal    (ton)                          40.00     44.45     48.90     53.35     57.75     62.20     66.65  71.10 

Distillers  dried  grains  (ton)  ....     40.00     44.45     48.90     53.35     57.75     62.20     66.65  71.10 
1  Prices  that  can  be  paid  for  specified  feeds  at  various  levels  of  corn  and  soybean 
meal  prices  after  adjusting  for  weight  of  the  unit  used  and  feeding  value. 


Gross  $32  per  Ewe 

A  farm  flock  of  100  ewes  should 
gross  about  $32.50  per  ewe  with  a 
140%  lamb  crop,  140  pounds  of  lamb 
and  9  pounds  of  wool  per  ewe,  re- 
ports L.  J.  Kortan,  sheep  specialist, 
South  Dakota  State  College.  This  per- 
formance should  provide  sheep  pro- 
ducers with  a  net  of  $9.50  per  ewe. 

The  cost  of  production,  figuring 
feed  for  lambs  and  ewe,  pasture,  min- 
eral, vet  expense,  taxes,  insurance, 
depreciation  and  repairs  on  equip- 
ment and  other  costs  total  about  $23 
per  ewe.  A  recent  study  of  Wyoming 
range  ewes  indicated  a  cash  cost  of 
$12.37  per  head  and  a  total  return 
per  ewe  of  $14.11  which  is  about  $1.74 
above  the  cash  cost.  However,  Kortan 
says  that  when  non-cash  costs  were 
added,  such  as  the  operator's  labor 
and  interest,  etc.,  the  returns  above 
cash  costs  actually  showed  a  deficit 
of  $5.21  per  head. 


Lambs  Can  be  Self- Fed 

Self-fed  lambs  gained  faster  and 
more  economically,  produced  higher 
quality  carcasses  and  required  less 
labor  than  hand-fed  lambs  in  recent 
feeding  tests  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois. Sheep  specialist  U.  S.  Garrigus 
says  that  self-fed  lambs  may  scour 
and  look  bad  for  the  first  10  days  to 
two  weeks,  but  they  bounce  back 
after  that  with  faster  and  more  eco- 
nomical gains.  Packer  buyers  liked 
the  self-fed  lamb  carcasses  because 
of  their  more  uniform  size  and  finish. 

Traditionally,  due  to  the  threat  of 
overeating  disease  ( entero toxemia) , 
lack  of  mechanization,  and  other  fac- 
tors, most  feedlot  lambs  are  hand- 
fed.  New  sheep  rations  containing 
concentrate  and  roughage  mixed  to- 
gether to  prevent  lambs  from  over- 
eating enable  farmers  to  self-feed 
lambs  in  the  feedlot  with  less  labor. 


"Seems  like  everybody's  in  such  a 
hurry  anymore!" 


Performance  Testing  Pays 

Performance  testing  of  beef  cattle 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  United 
States,  states  Charles  E.  Bell,  Jr. 
Chief  of  the  Animal  Industry 
Branch,  USDA.  At  present  there  are 
3,964  herds  or  a  total  of  394,672  cows 
in  the  performance  testing  program. 
The  average  herd  is  76.9  head.  The 
Southern  Region  has  the  largest 
number  of  herds  and  also  the  largest 
number  of  cows  enrolled;  the  North 
Central  region  ranks  second  in 
herds;  the  Western  Region  second  in 
largest  number  of  cows  with  104,935 
head  and  the  largest  average  size 
herd  with  124.8  cows. 

Bell  reports  that  there  are  29  bull 
testing  stations  feeding  bulls  for 
rate  and  economy  of  gain.  A  total  of 
1,537  bulls  are  being  tested  on  10,935 
ranches.  There  are  18  states  in  the 
Union  now  processing  records  on 
IBM  equipment;  19  states  have  cat- 
tle improvement  associations.  The 
California  Beef  Cattle  Improvement 
Assn.,  for  example,  consists  of  77 
herds  and  11,000  cattle.  Work  is 
being  carried  on  in  32  California 
counties.  The  brand  is  "PQ"  and  the 
motto:  "Combining  Quality  and  Per- 
formance." 


"Didn't  you  hear  me  calling  you?" 

Feed  3  Times  A  Week 

If  you're  short  of  labor  and  time 
(such  as  drylot  feeding  during  the 
summer)  you  can  cut  corners  by  feed- 
ing ewes  only  three  times  each  week 
instead  of  daily.  R.  M.  Jordan  and 
Harley  Hanke,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, recently  compared  daily  feeding 
with  three-times-a-week  feeding  for 
wintering  ewes.  Two  lots  were  on 
each  system  for  99  days. 

When  feeding  on  alternate  days, 
you  have  to  provide  sheep  with  as 
much  total  feed  as  they  would  get 
during  daily  feeding  lor  the  week, 
however. 

Ewes  fed  only  three  times  a  week 
gained  a  little  slower,  but  the  differ- 
ence wasn't  serious.  One  lot  averaged 
19.2  lbs.  per  head  and  the  other  lot 
17.9  lbs.  during  the  99-day  period. 
Ewes  fed  daily  gained  23  lbs.  per 
head.  With  alternate  day  feeding, 
ewes  cleaned  up  their  feed  the  day 
they  received  it  and  went  without 
eating  the  next  day. 
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Texas— For  Men  Dnly? 

$u  Salvia  Porter 


661 — Pillbox  and  p] 
spring.    Make  both 
through   double  croc 
head  sizes.  35c 

7017 — Brighten  your  windows  with  new  cafe 
curtains  for  spring.  Patterns,  directions  for 
five  different,  delightful  styles.  25;. 

7227 — Garden-bright    motifs    for  pillow-cases, 
towels,  scarves.    Three  matched  pairs — six  de- 
signs in  all  —  S  x  14  inches;  color  suggestions. 
,  25;. 

932 — Gay  os  a  square  dance;  cozy  as  fire- 
light. Grandmother's  Fan  is  a  quilt  that  never 
grows  old.  Piece  it  of  prints,  polka  dots,  solids. 
Charts,  patch  patterns,  directions.  25;. 

PATTERN  661   is  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 
1      PATTERNS  7017,  7227,  932  ore  TWENTY-FIVE 
j      CENTS  each. 

Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 
1     NATIONAL    LIVE    STOCK     PRODUCER,  268, 

Needlework   Department,  P.   O.  Box  162,  Old 

Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5; 
I     each  for  Ist-class  mailing. 

Send  25*  for  your  1962  Needlecraft  Catalog 

with  200  designs  to  order. 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


TN  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  a  short  time 
ago,  Mrs.  A.R.  called  on  Mrs.  Her- 
mine  Tobolowsky,  a  Dallas  lawyer, 
former  president  of  the  Texas  Fed- 
eration of  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  and  now  chairman 
of  the  federation's  legislative  com- 
mittee. Mrs.  A.R.  reported  that  she 
had  been  under  treatment  for  can- 
cer and  was  showing  improvement 
when  her  husband  forbade  her  phy- 
sician to  continue  treatment.  Ques- 
tioning brought  out  Mrs.  A.R.'s  sus- 
picion that  her  husband  had  a  girl 
friend  and  this  was  his  method  of 
disposing  of  her  legally. 
^^^^^^^^^^^    ^Since  U'n^er 

£a^^|         physician  de- 
.  ^jd^^:^**'*1"  fied  his  instruc- 
agR  tions,    the  physi- 

'gUI?     .  .  cian  refused    a  1 1 
Mrs.  A.  R.'s  pleas. 


to  pay  the  bills,  no  other  physician 
would  take  her  for  treatment  unless 
her  husband  gave  his  consent. 

"Without  medical  care,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
is  sinking  fast,"  the  Dallas  lawyer 
told  me  in  an  interview.  The  impli- 
cation is  unmistakable. 

This  is  only  one  more  horrible  case 
history  to  be  added  to  hundreds  of 
others  which  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  the  laws  of  Texas  class  women 
with  idiots,  slaves-  and  infants  and 
give  Texas  the  dubious  distinction  of 
discriminating  more  against  women 
than  any  other  state. 

To  a  Texan  this  may  be  a  familiar 
tale,  for  during  the  past  few  years 
the  T.  B.  &  P.  W.  have  been  fighting 
an  increasingly  bitter  battle  against 
44  of  the  state's  most  discriminatory 
laws.  But  to  an  outsider,  even  an  in- 
formed one,  the  story  comes  as  an 
unpleasant  shock. 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  that  a 
married  woman  in  Texas  cannot 
manage,  sell  or  give  away  her  own 
separate  property  without  her  hus- 
band's consent,  unless  she  makes  her 
assets  a  matter  of  public  record?  That 
she  cannot  dispose  of  her  half  of  their 


community  property,  but  her  husband 
can  dispose  of  all  of  it?  That  she  can- 
not endorse  a  promissory  note  that 
concerns  only  her  separate  property? 
That  she  cannot  go  into  business  with 
her  own  funds  without  her  husband's 
permission  and  signature?  That  she 
cannot  control  investments  made 
with  income  from  her  own  separate 
property  because  these  investments 
become  community  property  over 
which  her  husband  has  complete  con- 
trol? 

What  I've  selected  here  are  only  a 
few  examples  in  the  property-invest- 
ment-financial field.  There  are  even 
more  appalling  discriminations  in  the 
areas  of  divorce,  adultery,  care  of 
minor  children. 

In  1959  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  State  Legislature  to  provide  that 
equality  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  because  of  sex. 
Not  only  did  the  bill  get  nowhere, 
the  lawmakers  passed  other  legis- 
lation which  had  the  effect  of  adding 
to  the  discrimination. 

In  the  1961  session  a  watered-down 
version  of  the  bill  actually  passed  the 
House  but  was  defeated  in  a  Senate 
committee  on  a  seven-six  vote  be- 
cause of  "dirty  work  at  the  end,"  says 
Mrs.  Tobolowsky. 

'"Now,  we  have  a  new  strategy," 
she  declares.  The  8,500  individual 
members  of  the  T.  B.  &  P.  W.  are 
going  all-out  in  the  1962  election 
campaigns.  They're  working  from  the 
precinct  up,  are  "determined  to  go 
before  the  1963  session  with  the  votes 
sewed  up." 

This  is  not  a  simple  story  of  a  few 
million  women  in  one  state,  of  course. 
With  23  million  women  now  working, 
earning  billions  and  topping  men  in 
ownership  of  stocks,  such  legal  dis- 
criminations are  more  than  insulting. 
They're  harmful  and  flagrantly  un- 
just. Incidentally,  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  that  one  selling 
point  the  Communists  use  in  the 
party  is  that  U.  S.  women  are  dis- 
criminated against. 

"But  I'm  more  encouraged  than 
ever,"  said  Mrs.  Tobolowsky  as  we 
parted.  "And  one  reason  why  is  that 
our  opponents  are  starting  to  attack 
me  personally.  That  means  they're 
running  out  of  even  flimsy  excuses." 


Quaint  'IV'  Colorful  | 


S16 — Pillows  with  funny  faces — perfect  for  a 
youngster's  room.  Each  two  identical  pieces 
plus  ears.  Transfer  of  3  faces;  directions  for 
10  x  10-inch  pillows.  25c 

7403 — Crocheted  dress  for  springtime  and 
parties.  Dainty  with  ruffling,  full  skirt.  Use 
string  or  baby  yarn.  Directions  for  sizes  2,  4,  6 
included.  25;. 

7334 — These  quaint  antiques  in  simple  cross- 
stitch  lend  a  Victorian  accent  to  wall  or 
mantel.  Three  9  x  11-inch  panels;  color  chart; 
directions.  25;. 

7302 — A  colorful  bouquet  for  each  month  of 
the  year.  Embroider  on  separate  blocks  for  a 
cozy  quilt.  Diagrams,  transfers  of  12  bouquets. 
Quilt  72  x  102  inches.  35;. 
PATTERN  7302  is  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 
PATTERNS  516,  7403,  7334  are  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS  each. 

Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 

NATIONAL    LIVE    STOCK    PRODUCER,  268, 

Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box   162,  Old 

Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Add  5;  each  for  lst-class  mailing. 

Send  25;  for  your  1962  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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Easy  to  Make 


rramid  ore  top  styles  for 
hats  by  threading  veiling 
het.    Directions  to  fit  all 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


DY  USING  YOUR  IMAGINATION  you  can  make  the  problem  of  using 
"leftovers"  a  great  deal  of  fun.  In  this  case,  ground  cooked  ham  is  com- 
bined with  crushed  pineapple  in  a  batter  and  deep-fat  fried.  The  fritters 
are  served  with  bacon  curls  which  are  deep-fat  fried  too.  Just  roll  slices 
of  bacon  lengthwise  around  your  finger  and  fasten  with  wooden  picks.  Fry 
in  deep  hot  lard  until  brown,  then  remove  picks. 

HAM  AND  PINEAPPLE 
FRITTERS 

2  cups  ground  cooked  smoked 

shoulder  butt  or  ham 
V2  cup  crushed  pineapple 
2,i  cup  flour 
IV2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  sugar 
V3  cup  milk 
1  egg,  beaten 
Lard  for  deep-fat  frying 

Drain  pineapple.  Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder  and  cinnamon. 
Add  sugar,  milk  and  egg.  Mix  until  smooth.  Fold  in  ham  and  pineapple. 
Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  into  deep  hot  lard  (350°  F.)  and  fry  until  golden 
brown.  Drain.  Serve  with  sirup,  if  desired.  30  to  36  small  fritters. 
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Springtime  Fashions 


4980 — Smooth,  smart  sheath  has  a  button  on  tab  instead 
of  belt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size 
16  takes  3</4  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

4901 — With  sleeves  or  without  it's  princess  pretty  for  a 
little  miss.  Printed  Pattern  in  Child's  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10. 
Size  6,  sleeveless,  '\3/t  yards  35-inch. 

4978 — The  jacket  dress — spring's  smartest  duo.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14' 2  t°  24' 2.  Size  16' 2  dress 
4  yards  35-inch  fabric;  jacket  2'  4  yards. 

9104 — No  fitting  problems — just  button  shoulders,  nip 
waist  with  belt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16  takes  4'  2  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

4825 — Four-gore  casual  to  sew  with  collar  or  scooped 
neck.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'  2  to  24'  2.  Size 
16'  2  with  collar,  4  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

4726 — Use  one  yard  remnants  for  each  of  these  jiffy-cut 
aprons.  Trim  with  rick-rack,  binding.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses'  Medium  Size  ONLY. 


Pattern 
Number 

Size 

PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 

Street  or  RID   

State      

PATTERNS  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  order  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department,  232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10< 
each  for  lst-class  mailing. 

Send  35c  for  your  Spring-Summer  Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns.  See  106  EXCITING  STYLES  for  all 
sizes,  all  occasions.   Cover  illustration  above. 
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Roast  Beef  and  Apple  Pie 


The  Great  American  Treat 


J^OAST  BEEF— pink  and  juicy  in- 
side, brown  and  savory  outside. 
Truly  fitting  for  the  first  dinner  of 
1962  is  a  handsome  standing  rib  roast 
of  beef. 

To  the  American  palate,  nothing 
tastes  better  than  roast  beef.  Espe- 
cially if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  tossed 
salad  and  apple  pie.  According  to  a 
recent  survey  this  is  the  favorite 
menu  in  the  nation's  restaurants. 

So  for  your  New  Year's  day  dinner 
you  might  serve  the  standing  ribs  of 
beef  with  a  casserole  of  scalloped  po- 
tatoes, with  Frenched  green  beans 
sprinkled  generously  with  toasted  al- 
mond slivers  and  a  big  tossed  salad 
with  your  favorite  dressing. 

You'll  want  to  have  a  basket  of  hot 
biscuits  and  plenty  of  butter  and 
strawberry  preserves.  For  dessert 
why  not  serve  that  American  favor- 
ite, apple  pie?  We  have  a  new  idea 
for  you — an  open  face  Swiss  Apple 
Pie  (recipe  follows). 

You  can  decide  on  the  approximate 
size  roast  you  will  need  by  allowing 
Vz  pound  of  meat  for  each  serving. 
However,  it  is  wise  to  buy  a  roast  no 
smaller  than  two  ribs  or  about  4 
pounds  for  best  results  in  roasting. 
Smaller  roasts  more  nearly  resemble 
steaks  for  broiling. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to  brush 
up  on  your  roasting  technique.  Any 
meat  which"  is  cooked  in  the  right 
way  is  juicier  and  more  tender.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  shrink  less  and  result 
in  more  servings. 

Here  are  the  steps  to  follow  for 
perfect  results. 

•  Set  oven  regulator  at  300°  F.  Use 
constant  temperature  throughout 
cooking  period. 

•  Choose  a  shallow  roasting  pan. 
Place  the  meat  in  the  pan  on  the  na- 
tural rack  formed  by  the  ribs. 

•  Insert  a  roast  meat  thermometer 
into  the  thickest  meat  muscle.  See 
that  thermometer  bulb  does  not  touch 
bone  or  fat. 

•  Do  not  add  liquid  and  do  not 
cover  the  pan  at  any  time. 

•  Estimate  cooking  time  by  allow- 
ing 18  to  20  minutes  per  pound  for 
rare;  22  to  25  minutes  for  medium; 
27  to  30  minutes  for  well-done.  The 
roast  meat  thermometer  will  register 


As  traditional  as  the  bells  that  ring  in  the 
New  Year  is  a  standing  rib  roast  of  beef 
on  the  dinner  table.  Garnish  it  with  kum- 
quats  and  maraschino  cherries  on  picks. 


140°  for  rare;  160°  for  medium  and 
170°  for  well-done. 

You'll  want  to  plan  your  dinner  so 
that  the  roast  comes  from  the  oven 
20  to  30  minutes  before  serving  time. 
Place  the  meat  in  a  warm  place.  This 
period  of  time  allows  the  roast  to  be- 
come firm,  thus  making  it  easier  to 
carve.  Have  your  dinner  plates  warm 
ready  to  receive  the  slices  of  roast 
beef. 

For  the  finale  of  your  New  Year's 
dinner  here  is  our  Swiss  Apple  Pie. 
For  this  pie  you  need  one  unbaked 
9-inch  pie  crust.  To  prepare  crust, 
sift  one  cup  flour  with  V2  teaspoon 
salt.  Cut  4  to  6  tablespoons  of  lard 
into  flour  until  crumbs  are  the  size 
of  small  peas.  Add  2  to  4  tablespoons 
of  cold  water,  a  little  at  a  time,  mix- 
ing quickly  and  evenly  through  flour 
with  a  fork  until  dough  just  holds  in 
a  ball.  Use  as  little  water  as  possible. 

Roll  to  about  Vs  inch  thickness  and 
line  pie  pan,  allowing  Vz  inch  crust 
to  extend  over  edge.  Fold  over  crust 
and  crimp  edges. 

Swiss  Apple  Pie  Filling — Mix  to- 
gether Va  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  V4 
cup  brown  sugar,  Va  teaspoon  salt 
and  2  tablespoons  flour.  Add  5  cups 
of  very  thinly  sliced  apples  and  mix 
carefully  to  avoid  breaking  apples. 
Put  apple  mixture  into  unbaked  pie 
shell.  Pour  %  cup  cream  over  apples 
and  sprinkle  with  Vs  teaspoon  cinna- 
mon. Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375° 
F.)  50  to  60  minutes,  or  until  apples 
are  tender. 


I  Helpful  Household  Hints 
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You  can  slice  cheese  as  thin  as  you 
like  if  you  use  a  knife  that  has  been 
heated. 

Run  cold  water  on  cooked  beets,  and 
you  will  have  no  problem  with  the 
peeling. 

For  better  sugar  cookies  chill  the 
dough  at  least  an  hour  before  they 
are  rolled  and  add  just  as  little  flour 
as  possible  when  rolling  them. 

Add  a  tablespoon  of  water  to  egg 
whites  before  you  start  to  beat  them. 
The  beating  is  easier  and  the  volume 
is  greater,  too. 

When  seasoning  foods  that  are  to 
be  frozen  for  any  length  of  time,  re- 
member that  onion  flavor  weakens 
and  celery  flavor  seems  to  strengthen 
during  storage. 

After  you  have  used  your  food 
chopper  to  grind  meat,  run  several 
crackers  through  to  remove  any  meat 
left  clinging  to  the  knives. 


If  you  grease  the  pan  before  cook- 
ing rice,  this  will  prevent  sticking 
and  make  washing  easier. 

When  draining  cooked  vegetables, 
save  the  juice  and  use  it  in  soups 
and  gravies — it's  both  flavorful  and 
nutritious. 

When  frosting  a  cake  that  is  to  be 
frozen,  do  not  use  seven-minute  icing, 
as  it  tends  to  separate  and  the  egg 
whites  become  spongy.  Fudge  type, 
cream  cheese,  or  powdered  sugar  ic- 
ings freeze  very  well. 

For  an  unusual  and  nutritious  sand- 
wich, add  a  filling  of  peanut  butter 
and  chopped  pickles  mixed  with 
mashed  baked  beans.  If  the  mixture 
seems  a  bit  dry,  moisten  with  milk. 

When  using  a  double  boiler  made 
of  aluminum,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar  or  vinegar  to  thfi 
water  in  the  lower  compartment  to 
prevent  discoloration. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKET 


^felVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

CHAROLAIS  CATTLE.  Photographs  and  In- 
formation Free  Write:  Parkin  Ranch,  Route  2, 

Springdale,  Arkansas.   

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse.  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price   list.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

North  Prairie.  Wis.  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  Inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.  Watertown.  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
6154.  Montgomery.  Alabama.  Office  Phone 
262-0350  and  resident  phone  265-8414.  Livestock 
and  Feed  Brokers.  Livestock  order  buyers, 
Stockcr.  Feeders  and  Slaughter.  Livestock 
Hauling  Coast  to  Coast.  Licensed,  Bonded,  and 
Insured  for  your  protection. 

F  O  R  SALE  Polled  Herefords— 7  Bulls.  16 
Months  to  24  Months;  8  Bulls.  7  Months;  15 
Heifers.  Bred;  10  Heifers.  Open.  Breeding 
Domestic  and  Advance  Mischief.  Gold  Mine 
and  Domino.  Heifers  bred  to  CTT  Larry  Mis- 
chief 2.  Calfhood  Vaccinations.  R.  R.  Webb, 
U.  S  60 — '2  Mile  East  .of  Shelbyville.  Kentucky. 


CHAROLAIS  PUREBRED.  Females.  Bulls. 
Foundation  herd  quality.  Imported  Yates 
Bloodlines.  Bill  Lamme,  Laclede  75.  Missouri. 


ENGLISH  LARGE  Blacks  are  the  best  breed 
in  the  world  for  cross-breeding.  Also  available: 
Landrace.  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids.  Ask  about  our 
package  deals;  2  gilts  and  1  unrelated  boar. 
Catalogue,   photos.  Tweddle  Farms,  Fergus  30, 

•Ontario.  Canada.   

SANTA  GERTRUDIS — We  offer  registered 
(certified)  2-year-old  bulls  in  carlot  quantity 
from  our  own  1,600  registered  cow  herd.  Also 
cows  and  heifers.  Nine  Bar  Ranch,  1019 
Memorial    Professional    Building,    Houston  2, 

Texas   

SANTA  GERTRUDIS.  Quality  registered  breed- 
fng  cattle — bulls,  heifers,  cows.  Cowart  Cat- 
tle Company.  Box  708A,  Henderson,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holsteln  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 

heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis 

POULTRY  FOR  SALE 

AMERICA 's  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters. Heavy  Producing  Danish  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special  prices, 
Free  information  Smith  Chickeries.  450  Mon- 
roe Street.  Mexico.  Missouri. 

HORSES 


FOR  THE  Best  in  Registered  Quarter  Horses 
come.  see.  or  write  for  literature.  Mocking- 
bird Hill  Ranch.  Albany.  Georgia. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES" — A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  251,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft..  Chains. 
Nylon  Rope  Sets.  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.   Bock's  Equip.   Mattoon.  Illinois. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  WANTED 

CATTLEMAN  INVESTORS.  Owners  death 
forces  sale.  1000  cow  top  notch  beef  ranch  in 
Nation's  best  cattle  section,  mild  winters,  all 
year  pasture,  taxes  50<  per  acre.  No  tax  on 
livestock  and  implements.  All  markets  equal  to 
the  corn  belt,  good  schools,  good  roads,  cheap 
T.  V.  A.  power.  Wonderful  place  to  live.  2660 
acres  deep  heavy  lime  base  level  Prairie,  well 
fenced,  unlimited  water,  good  grain  and  bean 
land.  Paved  road,  three  miles  county  seat  A 
cattleman's  dream.  Under  $100.00  per  acre.  Best 
investment  In  U  S  A.  One  half  cash.  550  top 
Herefords  selected  from  1000  cow  herd.  30  reg- 
istered bulls  $75.000  00;  $20.000  00  worth  machin- 
ery includes  $10.000  00  feed  mill.  All  this  for 
$10.000  00  cash.  40.000  bales  mostly  clover  hay 
at  50<  per  bale.  Cattle  and  feed  optional.  L.  F 
Byrne,  Realtor,  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 

EARN    $50  00    FAST.    Sewing    aprons.  Details 
free   Redikuts.  Loganville  52.  Wisconsin. 
SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.   Write:   ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 

DRESSES  24<~  SHOES  39<:  Men  s  Suits  $4  95; 
Trousers  $1  20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12.  New  York. 

HOME  TYPING    $65  week  possible  I  Details,  $1 
Simon  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  NP-10.  New 
Yo.-k. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 50(-  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40<*  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE  VETERINARY  Catalog.  Big  savings  on 
all  drugs,  vaccines,  instruments.  VETCO.  Box 
6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook — Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany, Dept  12,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions,  25t 
refundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (Rl, 
farm-proved  Drugs,  Vaccines,  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK.  L  en  ex  a, 
Kansas. 

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN:  Aqueous  or  oil 
(300.000  units  per  cc)  lOcc.  bottle  1-99.  25* 
each;  100  or  more.  23t  each;  lOOcc  bottle  1-9. 
$2  00  each;  10  or  more,  $1  80  each — Penstrep 
(Merck)  200,000  units  Penicillin.  25  gm. 
dihydrostreptomycin  per  cc.  lOcc.  bottle  1-99, 
45e  each,  100  or  more,  40tf  each:  lOOcc  bottle 
1-9,  $3.00  each:  10  or  more.  $2.75  each.  Please 
send  money  with  order  Include  25C  postage 
on  orders  less  than  $5  00,  Prices  on  other  ani- 
mal health  products  on  request.  Penn  Dutch 
Supply  Company,  Box  193,  New  Holland, 
Pennsylvania. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  Free  catalog!  Mis- 
siouri  Auction  School,  1330  Llnwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X31,  Missouri. 

EARN  $3.00  Hour — Home,  sparetime.  Easy 
Pump  Lamps  assembling.  No  canvassing.  Write 
Ougor,  Caldwell  4,  Arkansas. 
RETAIL  FINANCIAL  opportunity  one  hour  a 
day,  $207  per  month;  two  hours,  $496  80  etc. 
Dietary  food  supplement.  T.  V.  advertising. 
Secure  distributors,  sell  wholesale.  Big  volume, 
Big  pro.  its.  Free  literature.  Write:  LeRoy 
Turner,  2834  Hilltop  Road,  Concord.  California. 
AUCTION  S  CHOOU  Free  Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School.  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 


STAMPS 


CHOICE  NEAR  East-Orient,  50  different,  10*. 
William  Evenden,  Box  5001,  Eugene.  Oregon. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS  WANTED  for  immediate  pro- 
motion! Patented,  unpatented.  Outright  cash; 
royalties  I  Casco,  Dept  7,  Mills  Building,  Wash- 
ington 6.  D.  C. 


HOMEWORK.  TYPING.  $20-$70  weekly.  Instruc- 
tions $1  (refundable).  Nationalco.  Southmoun- 
tain.  Milburn  NL-1,  New  Jersey. 

A  i  flO!\AL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


WANT  MORE  PROFIT? 

* Research  proves 

HEREFORDS  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


'Texas  AIM  College  data  submitted  for  publication  shows  Herefords  yield  more 
pounds  of  loin,  rib  and  round  with  less  kidney  and  fat.  Lewter  Feed  Lots,  Lub- 
bock, Texas,  was  the  site  of  the  tests.  Data  recorded  by  the  feed  lot  shows 
Herefords  gain  more  pounds  on  less  feed.  The  tests  compared  two  leading  breeds. 

HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS... 


Herefords  in  the  Feed  Lot 

•  .12  lbs.  more  gain  per  day 

•  83  lbs.  less  feed  per  100  lbs. 
of  gain 

•  $7.66  per  head  more  net 
profit .  .  .  based  on  Lewter 
Feed  Lot  figures 


Herefords  in  the  Carcass . ., 

•  9.6  lbs.  less  offal 

•  3.2  lbs.  less  kidney  and  fai 

•  9.2  lbs.  more  hindquarter 

•  12.4  lbs.  more  loin,  rib 
and  round 

•  4.2  lbs.  more  trimmed 
full  loin 


Quoting  from  the  summary  of  the  report,  "The  boneless,  closely  trimmed 
roast  and  steak  meat  is  considered  to  be  a  fundamental  measure  of  the 
cutout  value  of  beef  carcasses.  Herefords  showed  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant advantage  in  the  weight  of  boneless  round  and  sirloin." 

The  facts  shown  above,  and  others  which  show  Herefords  to  be  the  most 
profitable  beef  cattle,  were  revealed  in  the  carcass  and  cutout  studies 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  O.  D.  Butler,  of  Texas  A  &  M. 
He  was  assisted  in  grading  and  cutting  by  Professor  L.  E.  Kunkle  of 
Ohio  State.  For  your  copy  of  a  sumary  of  the  data,  write  for  the  book- 
let, "Hereford  Feedlot  and  Carcass  Facts." 


THE  AMERICAN 

HEREFORD  DRIVE  • 
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EREFORD 

ASSOCIATION 

KANSAS  CITY  5,  MISSOURI 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

(HOW  AND  Where  to  Obtain  Capital)  Write: 
Reliable  Service,  Box  214-LS,  Rome  City,  In- 
diana. 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


HEARING  AIDS— Only  $29.95,  Free  Trial, 
Terms.  Literature,  Write:  Cary-L-Sales,  In- 
verness, Florida. 


SPARROW  TROUBLE?  Trap  them  New  low 
price.  Johnson's,  Waverly  3,  Kentucky. 
ANY  ONE  can  be  a  crack  shot!  Learn  secrets 
of  Kit  Carson  and  other  frontiersmen,  9  pages, 
diagrams.  Send  $1.  Marksman,  Box  2043,  To- 
peka,  Kansas. 


NO  MORE  income  tax  headaches.  Amazing 
valuable  information.  Play  safe.  Save  money. 
Free  details.  Foundation  for  Tax  and  Estate 
Planning,  18  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  16, 
Massachusetts. 

 SONGWRITERS  

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York  1. 
POEMS  NEEDED  Immediately  for  New  Songs 
and  Records.  Send  your  poems  today  for  Free 
Examination  and  Appraisal.  Songcrafters. 
6145-F,   Acklen   Station,   Nashville   12,  Tennes- 


SONG  WRITERS,  Songs  Published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers, 1075  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS — $223.83,  CARS— $38.53,  Radios— $2  45, 
Boats— $7  58,  Tires — $1  33,  Typewriters — $7  15. 
Televisions,  Guns,  Cameras.  Watches,  Record- 
ers. Typical  Surplus  Prices  Buy  Direct.  List  of 
Depots,  Procedure.  Full  Details  Only  $1 .00. 
N.  Y.  Enterprises,  International  Airport,  Box 
402-R17,  Jamaica  30,  New  York. 

 DOGS  

WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15.  Creek- 
side  Kennels,  Beardsley.  Minnesota. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton.  Mgr..  6750  Dix 
Ave..  Detroit  9.  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 


CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hlllsboro,  Eaton.  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade  Lamb 
pools  In  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 
YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
TL  3-2400. 

SERVING  12,000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansvllle  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansvllle  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  M.  F.  Rush- 
ton,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evans- 
ville  7,  Ind.   Phone:   HArrison  5-8268. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts. 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-  4611. 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers — over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Phone  674-5410. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  Is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 

4-  5847  or  BRidge  1-0479.   

EIGHT  AUCTIONS  strategically  placed 
throughout  Wisconsin  offer  the  most  modern 
live  stock  marketing  facilities  in  the  state. 
Auctions  are  at  Altoona,  Stratford.  Bonduel. 
Sparta,  Rlpon.  Reedsville,  Richland  Center, 
and  Johnson  Creek  C  F.  Claflin.  general 
manager.  Equity  Co-operative  Livestock  Sales 
Assn. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  Dave  Mitchell,  Mgr., 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg..  Sioux  City  11, 
Iowa.  Phone:  5-1666. 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  731-3717. 
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PER  ACRE 
INCOME 


Alfalfa  pays  big 
.  .  .  cuts  hog  feed  costs 

Hogs  bring  out  the  profit  in  legumes.  Alfalfa  and  Ladino 
will  slash  hog  feed  costs,  in  addition  to  improving  soil 
fertility.  The  net  result:  Double  income,  and  best  of  all, 
without  big  outlays  of  additional  capital. 
Thirty  mid  western  farmers  produced  an  average  of  3150  pounds 
of  pork  per  acre  on  each  acre  of  alfalfa  pasture.  By  comparison 
with  drylot  feeding,  the  pasture  saved  1009  pounds  of  grain  and 
535  pounds  of  tankage.  Fifteen  pigs  were  pastured  per  acre. 
Pasture  income  amounted  to  $48.38  per  acre  when  figured 
at  average  1961  crop  and  feed  prices— $1.20  per  bushel 
for  corn,  $100  per  ton  for  tankage.  Labor  required  for 
feeding  on  pasture  was  much  less  than  in  the  drylot.  In 
addition,  the  legume  pasture  increased  yields  of  subsequent 
grain  crops  by  30  to  50  percent. 

These  are  the  results  of  research  studies,  proved  by  prac- 
tical farmers.  They  were  made  possible  by  good 
management,  including  good  fencing. 

Hog  pasture  profits  and  Red  Brand®  fencing  go 
together.  You'll  like  the  way  Red  Brand  lasts  and 
lasts.  That's  because  Red  Brand's  exclusive 
Galvannealed®  process  deep-fuses  the  zinc 
coating  right  into  the  wire.  It  resists  rust  for 
years  longer.  Use  Red  Brand  barbed  wire 
and  Red  Top®  steel  posts  for 
the  most  practical,  best  looking 
hog  fence  you  can  own. 


RED  BRAND 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  Peoria,  Illinois 

C£3L^Lim±mL'~- .  ■  — — .  .  ,v   /"TC"^  '„"'j!'iiIl"",""im'~7 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed  Wire  •  Red  Top 
Steel  Fence  Posts  •  Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline® 
Poultry  Netting  •  Keystone  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  sate  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


revoivsng  rp 


Single  Unit 
Handles 
Up  To 

200  Head! 


T^mylutLonrnj  new  development 

In  Cattle  Rubbing  and  Oiling  Equipment 

Giant  steel  tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded 
steel  rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil 
flow!  No  valves.  No  pumps.  It's  service  free 
Portable  —  Pull  it  from  one  feed  lot  to  an- 
other. Hogs  use  it,  too. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature,  low  Introductory 
Pricei  and  Details  of  our  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 

[WuiT 'N 1?  O  lT  CCT ~  Dept.  RN-5" 

|  29th  &  Clay  Sts.  -  Omaha  12,  Nebraska 

|    Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rub  'N  Roll  Oilers  and 
|    details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
Name  -  .  — 


|Address . 
[City__ 


State. 


Survival  Under  Nuclear  Attack 


¥F  HYDROGEN  BOMBS  should 
ever  be  dropped  on  this  country, 
our  survival  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation  may  depend  on  what  we  do 
now  to  prepare  for  and  anticipate  this 
emergency. 

A  nuclear  explosion  is  accompanied 
by  four  destructive  phenomena: 

(1)  The  initial  blast  plus  the  flash 
of  fire-storms  from  the  bomb  which 
travel  at  the  speed  of  light,  186,000 
miles  per  second. 

(2)  The  incendiary  effect  or  heat 
from  a  large  bomb,  which  if  exploded 
in  the  air,  would  kindle  a  house  with- 
in a  30-mile  radius. 

(3)  The  initial  radiation  (up  to  600 
R  kills  virtually  every  living  thing). 
For  each  R  received,  life  is  shortened 
by  3V2  days. 

(4)  The  residual  radiation  or  fall- 
out of  radio-active  debris  which 
might  be  from  1,000  to  10,000  R  for 
the  first  seven  hours  after  attack. 
Fallout  from  "dirty"  bombs  may  hug 
the  earth  for  months. 

The  greatest  threat  to  rural  Amer- 
ica probably  would  be  from  radio- 
active fallout  from  nuclear  explosions 
miles  away  on  big  cities,  harbors,  or 
military  complexes. 

When  will  the  attack  come  —  day 
or  night?  Our  military  experts  be- 
lieve that  Russia  would  prefer  to 
cope  with  our  retaliation  in  daylight. 
When  it  is  night  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  daylight  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
thus  the  Reds  may  choose  to  launch 
a  night  attack  (when  most  people  are 
in  their  homes)  although  a  daylight 
attack  is  not  precluded. 

Assuming  attack,  you  might  have 
anywhere  from  a  few  seconds  to  15 
minutes  to  prepare  for  the  initial 
series  of  events.  Your  best  protection 
is  distance,  time  and  shelter. 

Radiation  is  measured  in  terms  of 
roentgens  — -  a  term  that  compares 
with  calorie  for  heat,  kilowatt  for 
hour  of  electricity.  The  rate  at  which 
radiation  is  given  off  by  fallout  is 
expressed  as  roentgens  per  unit  of 
time,  usually  per  hour.  Here  is  a 
table  of  the  effects  of  acute  whole- 
body  radiation  doses: 

Acute  Dose  Probably 

Roentgens  Effect 

0  -  25       No  obvious  injury. 
25  -  50       No  serious  injury. 
50  -  100       Slight  injury. 

100  -  200       Injury,  Disability. 

450  -  600       Certain  Death. 

Radiation  cannot  be  detected  by 
human  senses;  you  must  use  the 
Geiger  counter,  a  highly  sensitive  in- 
strument. Some  200  different  isotopes 
or  nearly  40  elements  have  been  iden- 
tified from  a  nuclear  explosion.  The 
radio-activity  of  each  isotope  decays 
at  a  specific  rate,  expressed  as  a  half- 
life.  Some  half-lives  are  a  matter  of 
seconds;  others  are  for  years. 

Owners  of  live  stock  will  find  it 
generally  impractical  to  remove  ani- 
mals from  fallout  areas.  Therefore, 
facilities  for  the  care  and  shelter,  and 
at  least  a  two  weeks'  supply  of  un- 
contaminated  food  and  water  would 
be  needed. 

A  good  tight  barn  may  reduce  radi- 
ation dosage  by  one-half,  especially 
if  the  loft  is  filled  with  hay.  Water 
from  drilled  wells  and  springs  would 
be  safer  than  from  ponds,  lakes  or 
streams.  Animals  should  not  graze 
contaminated  pasture  areas  until  one 
or  more  drenching  rains  have  fallen. 

Dosage  of  roentgens  necessary  for 
killing  animals  are  as  follows:  Man 
450;  cow  750;  hog  450;  sheep  350;  goat 
350;  dog  325;  rabbit,  800;  chicken 


1,000.  Remember  that  radiation  is  not 
contagious.  It  is  no  more  contagious 
than  sunburn.  An  animal,  for  ex- 
ample, may  have  a  super  lethal  dose 
of  10,000  R  and  the  body  would  not 
be  dangerous.  It  is  the  radio-active 
dust  which  emits  the  Beta  and 
Gamma  rays  that  poses  the  danger. 

Someone  has  said  that  they  would 
not  care  to  live  in  a  world  in  which 
the  only  survivors  where  people  who 
had  burrowed  into  the  ground  like 
frightened  rabbits.  And  your  editor, 
being  a  fatalist,  (que  sera,  sera)  is 
inclined  to  agree. 

One  family  shelters  are  being  con- 
structed at  costs  of  $125  to  $200  per 
person.  That's  a  small  cost  to  pay  for 
preparedness  when  human  life  is  at 
stake.  Be  sure,  though,  that  you're 
building  a  shelter  and  not  a  crypt — 
those  fire-storms  travel  with  the 
speed  of  a  rifle  bullet  and  seek  out 
every  available  ounce  of  oxygen.  A 
35-cubic  foot  pressurized  oxygen 
tank  (sufficient  for  100  people  in  a 
shelter  for  20  hours)  runs  about  $4 
per  person.  Teach  your  son  SCUBA 
diving  and  you'll  have  one  handy. 

There  are  some  who  chant  the 
Communist  inspired  slogan:  "Better 
be  Red  than  Dead!"  Don't  be  misled 
by  these  jackals.  There  is  a  good  pos- 
sibility that  you'll  be  neither  Red 
nor  dead  if  you  follow  the  Boy  Scout 
motto:  "Be  Prepared." 

Aside  from  an  umbrella  of  world- 
wide peace,  our  best  protection 
against  fallout  and  nuclear  attack  are 
the  strong  preparations  we  make  how 
as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Get  ready  for  the  countdown — 10- 
9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1? 

Wise  Use  of  Credit 

£REDIT  IS  A  FARM  TOOL  just  as 
much  as  power  machinery  or  elec- 
tricity, asserts  Josh  Robinson,  South 
Dakota  State  College.  But  many 
farmers  don't  know  what  credit  costs. 
Interest  is  the  charge  for  using  mon- 
ey. Lenders  compute  interest  in  three 
ways:  (1)  Simple  interest  or  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance;  (2)  interest 
on  the  original  amount,  or  (3)  dis- 
counted interest  or  interest  paid  in 
advance. 

Suppose  you  borrow  $1,200  to  buy 
a  car  or  truck  at  7%  interest  and  pay 
the  loan  back  in  12  monthly  install- 
ments. Your  interest  charges  may 
range  from  $45  to  $90  depending  on 
the  loan  agreement  you  sign.  Figured 
as  simple  interest,  the  unpaid  balance 
on  your  loan  will  cost  you  $45.50. 
Monthly  interest  begins  at  $7  and 
gradually  decreases  to  580  by  the 
12th  month.  Figured  as  "interest  on 
the  original  amount"  you  would  pay 
$7  per  month  each  month  for  a  total 
of  $84.  The  actual  interest  charge  is 
12.9%;  not  7%. 

Discounted  interest  is  usually  paid 
in  advance.  If  $1,200  is  needed,  for  ex- 
ample, you  would  have  to  borrow 
$1,290.32.  The  effective  interest  rate 
is  13.9%  or  about  1%  more  than  on 
the  previous  example.  The  actual  in- 
terest rate  on  a  discounted  loan  is 
usually  always  higher  than  on  non- 
discount  loans. 

Credit  in  Latin  means  "he  be- 
lieves." The  lender  believes  you 
will  repay  him  or  you  would  not 
get  credit.  You  can  keep  that  faith 
alive  by  living  up  to  your  agree- 
ment. Take  care  of  your  credit  and 
it  will  take  care  of  you. 
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New  John  Deere  68  Auger  Feed  Wagon 

blends  feed  as  you  auger  it  out 


Hang  up  your  scoop  shovel.  Let  the  John  Deere 
68  Auger  Feed  Wagon  do  your  work.  Feeding  is 
easier  .  .  .  faster.  You  can  fill  a  60-bushel  hog  feeder 
in  2  minutes.  Blend  three  feed  ingredients  together 
in  any  ratio  you  want.  Maneuver  through  a  crowded 
feedlot  with  ease.  Speed  to  far-off  feedlots  at  20 
miles  per  hour.  Fill  feeders  6  feet  away,  or  across 
a  fence.  Finish  your  feeding  chores  in  a  jiffy.  And 
still  feel  ready  for  a  full  day's  work. 

Box  extension  increases  capacity  to  125  bushels — 
makes  the  auger  wagon  an  ideal  companion  for  your 
combine.  You  can  hustle  grain  to  the  barn  or  local 
elevator.  Unloading  is  fast  .  .  .  effortless. 

A  tough  14-gauge  steel  "hide"  with  full-length 
side  beams  reinforced  over  the  axle,  gives  the  V- 
shaped  box  plenty  of  strength.  Box  is  rigidly  attached 
to  a  husky  frame.  Convenient  hitch  stand  is  regular 
equipment;  so  is  exclusive  auger-lift  spring. 

PTO-powered  augers  handle  all  types  of  small 
grain,  ground  feed,  and  feed  supplements.  Adapts 
to  540  or  1000  rpm  PTO.  Augers  turn  smoothly  on 
long-lasting  bearings.  Precision-cut  gears  run  in  an 
oil  bath — sealed  away  from  dirt  and  moisture. 

See  the  new  90-bushel  John  Deere  68  Auger  Feed 
Wagon  at  your  dealer's  soon.  Ask  for  a  demonstra- 
tion. And  ask  about  the  convenient  credit  plan. 


JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE.  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


we  raced  the  clock 
to  prove  a  point* 


this  90-bushel  auger  wagon 

empties  completely  in  3  minutes 

Now  you  see  it  .  .  .  now  you  don't.  Delivery  auger  un- 
loads the  V-shaped  box  in  a  hurry.  Averages  30 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  small  grain,  or  ground  feed 
per  minute.  Augers  grain  out  as  fast  as  elevator 
hopper  can  handle  it. 


ohn  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 


JANVARY,  1962 
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SHIPPING  FEVER?  FOOT  ROT?  PNEUMONIA? 

SULMET  treats  them  all  and  many  others*.  No  other  sulfa  can  do  as  much  for  your  sick  animals  as  SULMET. 
Give  only  one  dose  in  24  hours  . . .  often  a  single  dose  does  the  job.  You  get  immediate  high  blood  levels 
and  longer-lasting  effect.  Easy  to  use  . . .  5  convenient  dosage  forms:  Drinking  water  solution,  Oblets®,  Inject- 
able, Tablets  and  Soluble  Powder.  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

*Also  Mastitis,  Metritis,  Scours,  Coccidiosis,  Diphtheria,  Pink  Eye,  Septicemia.  err    cyAJVAMia  "ra 

SULMET 
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Hog  Raisers  Smile  on  Way  to  Bank 
Fertilize  Your  Pastures 


Bright  Future  for  Cattle  Industry 
Don't  Wait  Out  the  Market 


Ton  of  forage  goes  from  field 

to  harvestore®  in  20  minutes! 
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Modern  Hay  Sage  harvesting  requires  66%  less  time 
than  conventional  hay- making  methods 


Huge  time  and  labor  savings  are  possible 
when  forage  crops  are  harvested  for  stor- 
age as  Haylage  in  a  HARVESTORE  feed 
processing  system.  Dramatic  evidence  of 
this  fact  was  provided  by  a  recent  on-the- 
farm  study. 

On  the  George  Sharp  and  John  Reid 
247  acre  farm,  Peabody,  Kansas,  thirty 
acres  of  alfalfa  were  windrowed,  field 
wilted  to  35  c/c-45  %  moisture,  then  field 
chopped  and  blown  into  a  HAR- 
VESTORE. 

Two  men  put  up  41.6  tons  of  Haylage 
in  14  hours,  22  minutes  total  man  hours 
— a  rate  of  20.73  minutes  per  ton.  And 
during  the  entire  operation,  they  didn't 
touch  the  crop  once! 

Each  operation  was  timed  with  a  stop 
watch.  Windrowing  required  4  hours,  36 
minutes.  That's  6.63  minutes  per  ton  for 
one  man.  Chopping  and  hauling  required 


6  hours,  28  minutes — 9.33  minutes  per 
ton.  Blowing  required  3  hours,  18  min- 
utes— 4.76  minutes  per  ton  for  the  second 
man. 

This  and  other  studies  show  that  put- 
ting up  three  cuttings  of  forage  as  Hay- 
lage in  a  HARVESTORE,  compared 
with  conventional  hay-making  methods, 
requires  66%  less  man  hours  per  acre. 
This  advantage  is  the  result  of  HAR- 
VESTORE's  exclusive  "oxygen-free" 
storage  which  allows  forage  crops  to  be 
harvested  at  peak  nutritional  value  and 
kept  that  way  until  fed  out.  In  addition, 
HARVESTORE's  "oxygen-free"  storage 
reduces  to  an  absolute  minimum  the 
visible  spoilage  and  invisible  loss  which 
can  occur  in  a  conventional  silo  where 
oxygen  is  allowed  to  contact  the  feed  and 
cause  this  loss,  especially  during  feeding. 
For  more  information,  return  the  coupon. 


500  head  of  beef  are  fed  from  three  HARVE- 
STORES  on  the  farm  of  George  Sharp,  Owner, 
and  John  Reid,  Farm  Manager,  who  say,  "We 
started  out  with  a  concrete  silo  (shown  next  to 
the  HARVESTORES)  but  found  we  were  actu- 
ally paying  for  a  HARVESTORE  without  owning 
one  because  of  the  nutritional  and  feeding  losses 
that  occurred  in  the  silo.  Our  future  plans  call  for 
more  HARVESTORES." 


EVERY  DAY  WITHOUT  A  HARVESTORE  COSTS 

YOU  MONEY!  Now — under  a  new  leasing  plan — you 
can  have  a  20  x  50  foot  HARVESTORE  installed  on  your 
farm  for  less  than  $200  initial  payment.  The  regular 
HARVESTORE  Purchase  Plan  is  also  available.  Your 
HARVESTORE  dealer  will  be  happy  to  provide  details. 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS.  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 

A.  0.  Smith  International.  S  A  .  Milwaukee  1.  Wis. 


A.  O.  Smith  Harvestore  Products,  Inc. 
Dept.  NLP-22,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  following  materials  without  charge: 

□  Complete  Report  of  Sharp-Reid  Time  Study 

□  Harvestore  Haylage  Booklet 

□  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book 

NAME  


H-202 


TOWN. 


.RFD 


COUNTY. 


.STATE, 


□  I  am  a  student 
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Hog  Marketing  Losses 
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Don't  Wait  on  Market 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


rvUR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  i 
Linda  Matasovic,  19-year-ol 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mat 
asovic,  who  own  and  operate  a  Here 
ford  breeding  herd  of  150  cow;  an 
calves  on  their  200-acre  farm  nea 
Mokena,  111. 

Linda   is   shown   with  Maverick, 
her  sister  Marilyn's  900-pound  senio 
yearling  which  failed  to  place  i 
competition  at  the  62nd  annual  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Show — hence 
the  handkerchief  and  tears. 

Linda  is  a  junior  at  Colorado  Stat 
University,  Boulder,  Colo.,  where  she 
is  majoring  in  journalism.  She  is  a 
member  of  Gamma  Phi  Beta  sorori- 
ty. (Note  to  Linda:  We  had  to  air- 
brush the  insignia  off  your  sweater 
and  flop  the  negative  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  logo.) 

Marilyn  asked  Linda  to  show 
Maverick  at  the  International  Show 
because  of  her  previous  experience 
in  winning  grand  champion  honors 
with  her  own  steers  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  in  1955  and  1958. 
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Far  more  traction  here! 


Far  more  mileage  here! 


Goodyear's  radically  new  Super-Torque  tractor  tire 
outpulls  others  in  the  field,  outwears  others  on  the  road! 


Here's  why:  Super-Torque  is  the  biggest,  huskiest 
tire  you  can  buy.  Individual  lugs  are  30%  deeper  at 
the  shoulder— have  40%  more  working  rubber*.  And 
bite  deeper,  more  positively  than  all  others. 

Overall  tread  is  wider  and  much  natter  — puts  28% 
more  rubber  on  the  road  for  far  longer  wear  — far 
smoother  riding. 

Secret  of  Super-Torque's  performance  is  its  exclu- 


sive "Angle-Braced"  tread  design.  Bracing  angles 
permit  greater  effective  length  and  much  greater 
depth,  without  danger  of  tearing  or  folding  under. 

Tests  by  more  than  1000  farmers  showed  Super- 
Torque  giving  far  more  traction  far  longer  than 
any  conventional  tire.  See  it— buy  it  —  now,  at  your 
Goodyear  Dealer's  or  Goodyear  Service  Store. 
Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


GOODYEAR 


Sure-Grip-T.  M.  The  CooUyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •   FEBRUARY,  1962 


•Percentages  shown  are  based  on  a  comparison  with  Goodyear's  famed  Traction  Sure-Grip,  size  18.4  x  34. 
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This  11-inch  Badger  Feed  King  slotted  tube  feeder  dis- 
charges silage  simultaneously  along  the  entire  bunk  in 
quantity  never  before  attainable  in  a  fully-mechanized 
push-button  system.  It  (or  the  standard  9-inch  tube) 
handles  any  grain  or  ground  ration  —  alone  or  in  com- 
bination, without  separation  .  .  .  And  the  silage  you  see 
here  is  coming  from  a  single  Badger  Silo  Unloader  that 
even  makes  this  feeder  hump  to  keep  ahead !  Such  per- 
formance is  nothing  new  to  Badger  owners  —  but  NOW 
Badger  makes  it  possible  to  handle  silage  from  field  to 
feeding  without  hand  labor,  with  a  revolutionary  new 
silage  distributor  that  is  entirely  ground  controlled,  and 
so  efficient  you  can  pack  up  to  25%  more  silage  into  your 
silo  than  with  old-fashioned  in-the-silo  pitchfork  level- 
ing. Write  for  literature,  or  see  your  Badger  Man  — 
your  experienced  source  for  everything  you  need  to 
mechanize . . . 


NEW  ground-con- 
trolled  Distributor 
fills  silo  evenly,  bet- 
ter, bottom  to  top. 
Soves  climbing. 


Big  capacity  Silo  Un. 
oaders  for  every  silo 
10-30  ft.  Proven  in  oil 
Silages — even  frozen. 


NEW  PTO  Forage 
Wagon  puts  Badger 
quality  in  forage 
hauling.  Marine  ply. 
vood  box,  full  top* 


...from. 

field,  to 
f  eedlot . . . 
without 
lifting 
a  pitchfork 


Tu  be.  Auger,  ChaTn 
Conveyors  capacity 
matched  to  Badger  un- 
:J<H>ders  and  feeders. 
Built  to  last. 


Mechanize  manure  re- 
moval, too,  with  c 
Badger  born  or  feed- 
lot    Gutter  Cleaner, 

Any  size,  type.  0  3  Types  of  Bunk  Feed- 

ers tube,  auger  and 
round  -  the  •  silo.  Ca  - 
pacity  for  every  size 
farm. 

MR  •  v 

P^M^H  ^ttJB  ^BlM  "Pay  as  you  save  plan" 

|ddC|d^  available 

«P  Bank  Financing 

•     "  BADGER  NORTHLAND,  Inc.,  Dept.  S,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

I    r)/\\/fl\  □  Sil°  Unloaders  □  Silage  Distributors 

'/QtlU   SyrlVlz!  I  □  Auger  Feeders  □   Feedlot  Layout 

/iil<KJ  □   Forage  Wagons  □  Barn  Cleaners 

Special  DISCOUNTS  let  |  □  Round-the-Silo  Feeders  □  Feed  Conveyors 

you  save  by  ordering  k  Q  Tube  Feeders 

now  for  loter  delivery  I  _ 

...  end  cash-in-full  ■  Nome   Student  L_J 

saves  you   even   more  |  Address   

.   .  .   the  earlier  you  ■ 
order,    the   more   you  _  City  ond  State 
 sovel  |  Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.    Write  for  details 

More  Farmers  Buy  Badg 
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SYNTHETIC  FOODS  WILL  RE- 

place  farm  products  in  order  to 
feed  the  mounting  human  population 
of  the  future.  That's  the  bold  predic- 
tion of  Dr.  Archibald  T.  McPherson, 
associate  director,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  "Chemistry,"  he  as- 
serts, "will  make  as  great  a  contribu- 
tion in  the  next  100  years  as  agricul- 
ture made  during  the  preceding  9,000 
years."  The  chemist  already  has  pro- 
duced from  non-living  materials, 
most  if  not  all,  the  substances  essen- 
tial to  human  nutrition.  Modern 
chemists  can  make  any  substance 
grown  by  plant  or  animal  and  often 
can  produce  it  quicker  at  lower  cost. 


This  includes  22  of  the  known 
amino  acids  (components  of  protein), 
vitamins,  fatty  acids,  and  some  of  the 
carbohydrates.  At  least  two  of  the 
amino  acids  along  with  vitamins  are 
already  being  synthesized  on  a  ton- 
nage basis.  Dr.  McPherson  does  not 
envision  the  "food  pill"  of  science 
fiction  writers,  because  man  needs 
both  bulk  and  roughage  in  his  food. 
Synthesized  foods  first  will  be  used 
as  supplements  and  later  will  replace 
grown  food  stuffs  entirely. 

YOUR   NEW    SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Act  contains  many  changes  passed 
by  Congress  last  summer.  Here  are 
the  highlights.  Minimum  benefit  has 
been  increased  from  $33  to  $40  per 
month.  Eligibility  age  for  men  has 
been  lowered  to  62  years,  with  a  re- 
duction in  monthly  benefit.  Fully 
insured  status  is  now  given  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  at  least  one  quar- 
ter coverage  each  year  since  1950. 

Survivors'  benefits  for  widows, 
widowers  and  some  parents  are  in- 
creased from  75%  to  82V2%  of  the 
deceased  worker's  primary  benefit. 
In  addition,  permitted  earnings  of  a 
retired  worker  (under  age  72)  have 
been  liberalized.  Under  previous  law, 
the  worker  stood  to  lose  $150  in 
benefits  if  he  earned  over  $1,500  per 
year.  For  all  earnings  over  $1,500  he 
lost  benefits  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis.  Now,  on  an  income  of  $1,700 
per  year  a  retired  worker  stands  to 
lose  $250  in  benefits. 

These  new  benefits  will  cost  more 
money  and  starting  January  1,  1962, 
there  will  be  Vs  of  1%  increase  in  de- 
ductions on  social  security  tax  on 
payrolls  and  wages.  For  self-em- 
ployed persons  (farmers)  the  in- 
crease will  be  2/10  of  17c.  A  farmer 
who  has  a  net  income  of  $4,800  or 
more  and  who  employs  one  full-time 
man  paying  him  at  least  $4,800  would 
pay  $375  into  social  security  in  1962 
and  $553  in  1968.  In  addition,  the 
employee  would  pay  $150  in  1962  and 
$222  in  1968. 


A  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

applicable  in  live  stock  marketing 
has  been  adopted  by  the  15-man 
Livestock  Market  Council  at  the  an- 
nual Trade  Assn.  Assembly  of  Live- 
stock Auction  Markets  Assn.  The 
declaration  of  marketing  policy  sets 
forth  these  seven  points:  (1)  Com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  in  the  man- 
ner, method  and  means  utilized  to 
sell  live  stock.  (2)  Free  and  open 
competition  throughout  all  live  stock 
marketing  transactions. 

(3)  Live  stock  seller  and  buyer 
satisfaction  under  free  choice  and 
competitive  marketing  is  the  meas- 
ure of  standards  in  transactions. 
(4)  Recognition  of  the  Packers  & 
Stockyards  Act  as  it  provides  finan- 
cial responsibility  and  fair  trade 
practices  to  all  live  stock  markets, 
market  agencies,  dealers  and  pack- 
ers. (5)  Complete  public  responsibil- 
ity of  certified  live  stock  market 
owners  for  proper  conduct  of  all  their 
activities  under  industry  developed 
codes  of  business  standards.  (6)  Eval- 
uation under  these  principles  of  all 
business  operations  and  practices 
subject  to  the  P  &  S  Act.  (7)  Invita- 
tion to  discuss  application  of  princi- 
ples with  all  live  stock  organizations. 

HOW  MANY  MINUTES  of  their  24- 
hour  day  do  range  beef  cows  graze, 
ruminate  or  stand  idle?  They  graze 
an  average  of  600  minutes  (42%  of 
their  day);  ruminate  539  minutes 
(37%)  and  stand  idle  for  274  minutes 
(19%  of  their  day).  These  three  ac- 
tivities account  for  1,413  minutes  or 
98%  of  their  day.  That  leaves  only  27 
minutes  out  of  the  24  hours  in  which 
they  attend  to  their  personal  affairs. 

During  the  day,  beef  cows  tend  to 
graze  at  daybreak,  afternoon  or  eve- 
ning and  near  midnight.  The  two  fac- 
tors altering  the  time  spent  in  graz- 
ing are  temperature  changes  and 
quality  of  forage.  They  ruminate 
more  during  the  night  than  day  and 
more  while  lying  down  than  stand- 
ing. The  average  beef  cow  travels 
2.59  miles  in  the  24  hour  period; 
defecates  about  5.6  times;  urinates 
2.4  times.  Their  calves  nurse  about 
three  times  in  each  24-hour  period 
for  a  total  of  23  minutes. 


A  SURVEY  OF  CORN  FARMERS 

conducted  by  the  National  Corn 
Growers  Assn.  indicates  a  strong 
preference  for  continuation  of  the 
feed  grain  program  throughout  1962. 
Replies  from  corn  growers  in  14 
states  show  that  947c  of  those  re- 
sponding favor  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent program;  867c  favor  corn  sup- 
port prices  above  $1.20  per  bushel; 
627  favor  tillable  acres  as  a  corn 
base  rather  than  the  historical  base 
(per  cent  of  corn  acreage  planted  in 
1959-60)  for  a  long  range  program. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR   6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 
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ATM  FLIP  OF  A 


Now,  from  the  world's  largest  tractor  maker,  comes 
the  world's  simplest,  most  practical  shift -on -the -go 
.  .  .  Multi-Power  transmission!  Lets  you  gear  down 
or  speed  up — right  on -the -go — as  easy  as  you  switch 
on  a  light.  Gives  you  split -second  fingertip  control 
over  ground  speed,  without  changing  PTO  speed. 
Puts  you  instantly  into  the  next  lower  or  higher 
gear.  And  does  it  smoothly,  effortlessly,  without  any 
clashing  jolt.  You  can  flip  back  and  forth  between 
"HIGH"  and  "LOW"  as  often  as  you  want.  Or  work 
continuously  in  any  speed.  There  are  12  forward  speeds 
to  choose  from — all  different,  and  all  in  direct  gear 
drive.  Includes  8  hard-working  speeds  in  the  vital 


range  of  0.9  to  6.5  mph.  With  Multi-Power,  every  job 
goes  faster,  fuel  costs  drop,  and  you  have  more  time 
for  other  important  tasks.  More  big  news:  Multi- 
Power  is  standard  equipment  on  the  Massey-Ferguson 
65  Dieselmatic  .  .  .  the  first  fully  automated  tractor. 
It's  got  the  new  high-powered  M-F  Direct  Injection 
diesel  engine.  And  it  comes  with  all  power  accessories 
at  no  extra  cost!  Multi-Power  is  optional  on  all  other 
3-  and  4 -plow  Ferguson  System  tractors.  This  includes 
the  MF  35  and  MF  50— diesel  and  gas— and  the  MF  65 
gasoline  model.  Move  up  to  instant  shifting  ...  at 
the  flip  of  a  switch!  See  it.  Work  it.  Your  near- 
by Massey-Ferguson  Dealer  has  it.  Drop  in  today! 


^  MASSEY 


Look,  Compare . .  .  Massey-Ferguson 
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World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  SP  Combines 


Inside 

Washington 


by  Philip  I«  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 


WHY  LAMB  GROWERS  get  such 
low  prices  for  their  lambs  and 
why  consumers  pay  higher  prices  for 
lamb  chops  than  almost  any  other 
meat  is  a  question  that  will  be  an- 
swered in  March. 

The  American  Sheep  Producers 
Council,  with  the  permission  of  Sec- 
retary Orville  L.  Freeman,  last  Oc- 
tober signed  a  contract  with  Mc- 
Kinsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  man- 
agement consultants,  to  make  a  study 
of  the  sheep  industry  and  its  mar- 
keting problems. 

USDA  has  been  turning  over  ap- 
proximately $3  million  a  year  to  the 
Sheep  Producers  Council  to  promote 
the  sale  of  lamb  and  mutton  through 
various  types  of  advertising. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  ad- 
vertising alone  was  not  the  answer 
to  the  sheep  industry's  problems,  the 
Council  asked  Freeman's  permission 
to  spend  up  to  $125,000  of  funds  col- 
lected by  the  government  under  the 
National  Wool  act  for  a  professional 
study  of  the  industry's  problems. 

McKinsey  &  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest 
management  consultant  firms  in  the 
business  with  a  gold  bond  reputation 
was  selected  to  make  the  study. 
Freeman  readily  agreed  to  the  use 
of  the  government  funds. 

The  study  now  has  been  under 
way  three  months,  a  spokesman  for 
McKinsey  &  Co.  said.  It  will  be  an- 
other month  or  more  before  the  study 
is  completed. 


While  some  hints  on  the  progress 
of  the  study  were  given  by  company 
representatives  attending  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  Assn.  conven- 
tion in  Salt  Lake  City  last  month,  a 
report  on  the  study  itself  will  be  re- 
served for  exclusive  presentation  to 
the  contracting  Sheep  Producers 
Council,  which  meets  in  March. 

Meantime,  Dr.  Peter  L.  Henderson 
of  USDA's  economic  research  serv- 
ice, has  developed  some  interesting 
findings  on  the  value  of  the  national 
lamb  promotion  program  and  its  ad- 
vertising. A  survey  of  six  cities,  in- 
cluding three  in  the  midwest  where 
lamb  is  not  a  big-selling  meat,  Des 
Moines,  Omaha  and  St.  Louis,  showed 
that  people  definitely  buy  more  lamb 
when  it  is  advertised.  Promotional 
advertising  brought  a  10%  increase 
in  lamb  sales,  Dr.  Henderson  found. 
When  the  sheep  industry  joined  in 
cooperative  advertising  with  local  re- 
tailers, sales  increased  25%. 

Congress  Back  in  Session 

Congress  went  back  into  session  on 
January  10,  launching  a  second  go- 
'round  with  President  Kennedy's  leg- 
islative proposals  for  curing  the  ills 
of  the  nation. 

Only  time  can  tell  whether  the 
President  can  do  as  well  with  his 
program  this  session  of  Congress  as 
he  did  last  year.  Some  of  his  favorite 
programs  were  sidetracked  last  ses- 
sion but  he  scored  major  legislative 
accomplishments. 


The  death  of  House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  (D.,  Tex.)  deprived  him  of 
a  helmsman  who  had  guided  many 
pieces  of  liberal  legislation  through 
a  nominally  conservative  congress. 
With  Rayburn  gone,  there  is  every 
evidence  that  conservatism  is  on  the 
increase. 

The  President  once  more  is  asking 
for  legislation  to  deal  with  the  bur- 
densome surpluses  of  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  and  for  milk  marketing  quo- 
tas to  ease  the  problems  of  overpro- 
duction of  dairy  products. 

Big  Change  in  Congress? 

The  President  has  been  advised  by 
his  congressional  leaders  to  send  only 
limited  requests  to  congress  for  farm 
legislation  this  session.  All  members 
of  the  House  and  more  than  a  third 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  must 
run  for  re-election  this  year.  They 
want  to  get  out  of  Washington  as 
early  as  possible  to  campaign.  Re- 
districting  in  many  states  necessitated 
by  shifts  in  population  over  the  last 
10  years  which  caused  losses  or  gains 
in  congressional  seats  has  caused  se- 
rious political  problems  for  many 
members.  In  states  where  congres- 
sional districts  have  been  combined, 
members  will  be  battling  each  other 
for  House  seats.  For  example,  Rep. 
Jamie  Whitten  (D.,  Miss.),  chairman 
of  the  house  appropriations  commit- 
tee's subcommittee  on  agriculture, 
faces  the  prospect  of  running  against 
Rep.  Frank  Smith  (D.,  Miss.),  a 
southern  liberal.  Some  house  agricul- 
ture committee  members  facing  re- 
districting  problems  include  Reps. 
Merwin  Coad  (D.,  Ia.),  J.  Floyd 
Breeding  (D.,  Kans.),  Robert  Dole 
(R.,  Kans.)  and  Paul  Findley  (R., 
111.). 

The  House  Democratic  leaders  re- 
minded Secretary  Freeman  that  they 
did  not  want  another  fiasco  like  last 
session,  when  Freeman  brought  a 
Kennedy  farm  bill  to  congress  which 


"My  crossbreeding  program  got  out  of 
hand." 


"was  full  of  bugs."  The  bill  lacked 
the  necessary  study  and  research  to 
provide  Freeman  and  his  aides  with 
answers  to  the  questions  members  of 
Congress  were  certain  to  ask,  and  did. 
As  a  consequence,  it  was  chopped  to 
pieces  by  Congress. 

A  farm  bill  this  session  is  going  to 
have  to  take  a  back  seat  to  that  of 
legislation  seeking  a  freer  hand  for 
the  President  to  deal  with  sagging 
foreign  trade  in  American  made  and 
grown  products,  tax  legislation, 
school  aid,  and  the  ever-present  ap- 
propriations bills  which  provide  the 
funds  for  government  operations. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House  probably  will  give  some  pri- 
ority to  sugar  problems  before 
settling  down  to  the  more  controver- 
sial questions  of  land  retirement, 
marketing  agreements,  marketing 
quotas,  and  the  like. 


the  Disks  Farmers  Prefer... 


Double  Timken  roller  bearings  Exclusive  Safe-Guard  frame        Extra  heavy  push-pull  bars         Machined  steel  spacer  spools      Wide  clevis  for  easy  hook-up 


Easy  turning  leveling  jack 


Model  So.  960  lllus. 


Write  for  latest  catalog  to  Kewanee,  Dept.  NLP 


■  For  profitable  farming  choose  a  Kewanee,  "America's  No.  1 
Disk".  Kewanee's  closer  spaced  blades  do  the  best  job  of  pul- 
verizing, penetrating,  tearing  out  corn  roots  and  leveling.  Only 
Kewanees  have  Timken  double-tapered,  roller  bearings  —  they 
pull  easier!  And,  you  have  15  sizes  to  choose  from,  cutting  from 
7'3"  to  21  '6". . .  Kewanee  is  your  best  disk  investment.  More 
ruggedly  constmcted,  they  last  years  longer  and,  finally,  have 
the  highest  trade-in  value.  Choose  a  Kewanee. 


Jiewtmee 


® 

Machinery  &  Conveyor  Co.   •   Kewanee,  Illinois 

Developed,  Tested  and  Approved  by  Farmers] of  Farmers. 


fjttension  spools  smooth  soil 


Constant  level  conlrol   Welds  al  all  critical  joints  Tie  bars  across  disk  Tram*         Pivoted  ram  mounting  plate-         Cilra  neavy  bearing  standards' 
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Protect  pigs  right  after 
birth  this  quick,  easy  way 


To  the  Editor: 

"We  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
Merritt  D.  Hill,  vice  president  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  and  general  manager  of  its 
Tractor  8t  Implement  Div.,  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  our  25th  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  City  Auditorium  on 
February  10,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

'  Mr.  Hill  has  been  active  in  sales  man- 
agement and  merchandising  work  for 
over  30  years.  He  organized  and  served 
as  first  president  of  the  Detroit  Sales 
Executives  Club.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Agriculture 
Committee,  chairman  of  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Farm  Equipment  Insti- 
tute. 

"Mr.  Hill  is  a  trustee  of  the  Michigan 
4-H  Foundation  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  National  4-H  Service  Com- 
mittee. He  is  president  of  the  Detroit 
Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

"We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Hill  will  have 
an  important  message  for  our  patron- 
members  and  other  farmers  who  wish  to 
attend." 

— A.  C.  Baker,  Manager 
Omaha  Producers 


M.  D.  HILL 


MIDDLETON 


"George  E.  Middleton,  dean  of  Pro- 
ducers Marketing  Assn.  employees,  re- 
tired December  31,  1961  after  more  than 
40  years  of  service  with  Producers — a 
national  record.  "Mid"  began  his  career 
with  Producers  Live  Stock  Marketing 
Assn.  at  East  St.  Louis  on  January  5, 
1922,  the  first  week  the  organization 
opened  for  business.  He  was  transferred 
to  Indianapolis  Producers  just  five  days 
after  the  organization  opened  on  May  20, 
1922. 

"Middleton  has  seen  Producers  grow 
from  one  market  serving  a  few  farmers 
to  more  than  100  markets  serving  more 
than  half  a  million  farmers.  A  versatile 
employee,  Mid  has  worked  in  the  office, 
in  the  cattle,  hog,  calf  and  sheep  depart- 
ments. He  has  conducted  market  tours, 
handled  railroad  claims,  and  has  written 
hundreds  of  articles  for  The  HOOSIER 
Farmer,  The  Farm  News  and  Nation- 
al Live  Stock  Producer  for  which  he 
served  as  a  field  editor. 

"Middleton  organised  Live  Stock  Ad- 
visory Committees  in  16  Indiana  coun- 
ties with  a  continuous  program  of  educa- 
tion and  promotion.  He  served  as  a  clerk 
for  the  annual  4-H  Beef  Calf  Sale  at  the 
Indiana  State  Fair  for  26  years. 

"At  Indianapolis  Producers,  Mid 
worked  under  four  managers — F.  M. 
Simpson,  D.  L.  Swanson,  Scott  Meiks, 
and  W.  R.  Cummins.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  In  1921 
and  was  active  in  FarmHouse  and  Alpha 
Zeta,  agricultural  fraternities.  He  is  past 
president  and  member  of  the  board  of  the 
national  FarmHouse  Fraternity." 

— Richard  W.  Prange 
Indianapolis  Producers 

"Read  your  article  'Light  Cattle  Heavy 
Profits,' (January,  1962)  and  the  Hackett 
figures  quoted  are  exactly  what  I  have 
been  looking  for,  as  I  plan  to  shift  to  a 
heavy  silage  program.  I  think  NATIONAL 
Live  Stock  Producer  is  the  best  maga- 
zine for  cattlemen  that  money  can  buy. 
I  read  95%  of  the  articles  and  find  a 
little  gem  in  almost  everyone  of  them." 

— Hiram  M.  Drache 
Baker,  Minn. 

•  Note  to  Staff:  Let's  get  to 
work  on  that  other  5%. — Ed. 


Terramyciri  fights  Scours 

BRANO  OF  OXYTETRACVCLINE  HCI  ^■E^ 


ONLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


NetWt.  lb. 


Broad  range— to  fight  the  many  kinds 
of  germs  causing  scours  and  its  com- 
plications that  are  susceptible  to 
Terramycin.  No  other  antibiotic  or 
drug  is  effective  against  more  disease 
organisms  than  Terramycin. 
Complete  solubility— to  give  pigs  all 
the  medication  you  put  in  the 
water,  whether  it's  the  Herd- 
Treater  or  the  water  tank. 
Greater  stability— to  deliver 
its  potent,  disease-fighting  science  for  the  world 


powertothe  pig. Terramycin  istheonly 
broad-range  antibiotic  for  farm  use 
with  the  potency  protected  molecule. 
Greater  absorption —to  get  broad- 
range  antibiotic  power  carried  by  the 
blood  to  the  site  of  systemic  infections. 
Don't  gamble  on  any  other  treatment 
when  only  Terramycin  gives 
all  these  advantages. 
See  your  animal  health  sup- 
plier today.  Chas.  Pfizer  & 
*  well-being*  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


TERRAMYCIN* 

Soluble  Powder 


HI6HLY  CONCENTRATED 
COMPLETELY  SOLUBLE 
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IF  YOUR  HERD  GRAZED 
IN  DAVY  JONES'  PASTURE... 

they  wouldn't  need  Morton  Trace-Mineralized  Salt! 

Down  in  the  sea,  lie  some  hundred  billion  acres  of  mineral- 
rich  deposits  ...  a  place  where  fish  nibble  and  grow  without 
ever  seeing  a  salt  block.  Still,  they  get  all  the  minerals  they 
need  .  .  .  and  more.D>46o/e  sea  level,  it's  a  different  story. 
Most  feeds  seldom  provide  all  the  minerals  your  cattle  really 
need.  And  that's  why  Morton  makes  Trace-Mineralized  Salt. 
By  any  standard,  Morton  T-M  is  the  most  practical  way  to  as- 
sure complete  trace-mineral  balance  .  .  .  faster  gain,  higher 
production,  top  money  from  every  head  in  your  herd.  Think 
about  it.  Do  you  know  a  better  source  of  minerals  .  .  .  above 
sea  level? 

MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 


Shaved  backs  of  these  test  cattle  present  dramatic  evidence  of  potential  damage  of  cattle 
grubs.  Grubby  cattle  are  discounted  in  the  market.  With  new  systemics  there  Is  no 
reason  for  grubby  cattle.  Inset  shows  the  cycle  of  the  costly  pupa-heel  fly-cattle  grub. 

Goodbye  to  Cattle  Grubs! 
4  M  ethods;  3  Systemics 


^ATTLEMEN  NOW  HAVE  a  choice 
of  four  labor-saving  methods  of 
dealing  the  knock-out  punch  to  cattle 
grubs.  Grub-free  cattle  are  worth  an 
extra  $5  per  head,  but  the  treatment 
costs  less  than  $1  per  head. 

The  four  control  methods  involv- 
ing three  systemics  which  offer  bet- 
ter than  95%  control  of  cattle  grubs 
are:  Spraying,  dipping,  "pour  on," 
and  the  use  of  systemic  as  a  feed  ad- 
ditive. 

Cattle  grubs  cost  the  nation's  live 
stock  industry  an  estimated  $100  mil- 
lion annually  in  damaged  hides,  loss 
of  meat,  milk  and  rate  of  gain. 

For  Spraying:  The  Livestock  Con- 
servation, Inc.,  recommends  either 
Chemargo  Corporation's  Co-Ral,  a 
25%  wettable  powder  or  Dow  Chem- 
ical's Ruelene  25E.  Use  a  0.5%  con- 
centration of  Co-Ral  (16  lbs.  per  100 
gallons  of  water);  for  Ruelene  a  0.5% 
concentration  in  water  ( xk  gal.  per 
25  gals.). 

Apply  enough  spray  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  animal's  skin  (about  one  gal- 
lon per  mature  animal).  Use  a  high 
pressure  spray  delivering  at  least  250 
to  300  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the 
nozzle.  Use  a  pencil  spray  in  a  good 
gun  with  %4"  to  yM"  nozzle.  Restrict 
movement  of  animals  so  you  can  work 
at  close  range,  8  to  10  feet  away  from 
animals  being  sprayed.  Direct  the 
spray  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right 
angles  to  the  animal's  body.  Avoid 
angles  of  less  than  60  degrees. 

For  Back  Line  Pour  On:  Use  Rue- 
lene 25E  with  a  concentration  of  V2 
gal.  of  Ruelene  25E  per  gallon  of 
water.  Use  a  long-handled  dipper  for 
pouring  on  the  animal's  back-line. 
Spread  the  mixture  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible along  the  animal's  back-line. 
Use  one  ounce  per  100  pounds  body 
weight  of  animal  being  treated — V2 
cup  per  400-pound  calf;  1  cup  on  an 
800-pound  animal;  IV2  cups  on  a 
1,200-pound  animal. 

For  Feed  Additive:  Use  Dow 
Chemical's  Trolene  FM.  Blend  30  lbs. 


of  Trolene  thoroughly  to  1,970  lbs.  of 
feed  ingredients  to  prepare  a  ton  of 
medicated  feed.  (Do  not  pellet  where 
heat  is  used).  Feed  for  seven  con- 
secutive days — then  stop.  The  sys- 
temic may  be  fed  alone  or  with  reg-„ 
ular  ration.  Do  not  start  treatment  on 
cattle  undergoing  a  change  of  feed. 

Don't  treat  cattle  under  stress  from 
shipment  or  sickness.  Do  not  feed  to 
cattle  within  60  days  of  slaughter  nor 
to  producing  dairy  cows.  Trolene  may 
also  be  administered  orally  as  a 
thumb-sized  bolus  with  a  balling 
gun.  Lubricate  the  bolus  with  a  light 
mineral  or  peanut  oil  and  drop  it  be- 
hind the  hump  of  the  animal's  tongue 
so  cattle  can  swallow  it  easily. 

For  Dipping  Vat:  Use  Co-Ral  25% 
wettable  powder,  0.25%  concentra- 
tion 8  lbs.  per  100  gals  water.  Put 
animals  through  the  dipping  vat  in 
a  manner  designed  to  thoroughly  wet 
the  skin.  Know  the  volume  of  your 
vat  in  gallons  and  be  sure  vat  is 
properly  charged  and  re-charged 
when  level  drops  from  use,  evapora- 
tion or  rises  from  rain.  Adding  \Vz 
lbs.  of  copper  sulfate  per  100  gals, 
water  will  reduce  putrefaction  of  or- 
ganic material  in  the  vat.  Co-Ral  is 
highly  stable  and  retains  its  insecti- 
cidal  activity  for  at  least  12  months 
under  dipping  vat  conditions. 

Timing  is  also  important  in  the  use 
of  systemic  grubicides.  In  most  cases, 
treatment  must  be  done  after  the 
egg-laying  season  of  the  heel  fly  has 
ended  and  before  the  grub  larvae 
have  reached  the  animal's  back.  It  is 
good  insurance  to  treat  all  cattle 
going  into  feedlots  from  late  spring 
until  November.  It  is  important  to 
read  and  follow  the  directions  on  the 
label  of  the  grubicide  being  used. 
Most  manufacturer's  directions  are 
based  upon  sound  research  which  is 
carefully  evaluated  by  USDA  and 
Food  &  Drug  Adm.  scientists. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  time- 
table for  systemic  treatment  of  cattle 
for  grub  control: 


Timetable  for  Systemic  Treatment  of  Grubs 


Area  Where  Cattle 
Were  Pastured  Dur- 
ing Heel  Fly  Season 


Carcass  Dam-     Treat  Cattle  Going  Into  Feedlot  Not 
age  Can  Be  Later  Than  Date  Indicated  For 

Expected  Feeding  Period  Intended 


90 
Days 


120 
Days 


150 
Days 


180 

Days 


210 
Days 


Texas  &  Southwest  October 

Oklahoma,  Kansas  November 

Iowa,  Neb.,  Colo.  December 

Dakotas,  Wyo.,  Mont.  January 

Canada  April 


Jul  1 
Aug  1 
Sep  1 
Oct  1 
Jan  1 


Jun  1 
Jul  1 
Aug  1 
Sep  1 
Dec  1 


May  1 
Jun  1 
Jul  1 
Aug  1 
Nov  1 


Apr  1 
May  1 
Jun  1 
Jul  1 
Oct  1 


Mar  1 
Apr  1 
May  1 
Jun  1 
Sep  1 
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With  MoorMan's  Hog  Program, 

Start  profits  before  pigs  are  born 


Top  pork  profits  hinge  on  how  you 
feed  early,  before  pigs  are, born  and  in 
low-cost-gain  days  after  birth.  Good 
sow  feeding  helps  build  big  litters  and 
big,  profitable  pigs. 

Fortifying  sow  and  gilt  rations  with 
Sow  Mintrate*  helps  to  develop  big, 
thrifty  litters.  Tasty  MoorMan's  Pig 
Starter  helps  pigs  pack  on  low-cost 
gains  up  to  weaning. 

Sow  Mintrate  provides  extra 
pig-building  nutrients 

Half  a  pound  of  Sow  Mintrate  per  head 
daily,  with  grain  and  roughage,  helps  produce 
litters  of  9,  10  and  11-or-more  pigs,  often 
averaging  3  pounds  or  more  at  birth.  These 
pigs  have  a  90%  chance  to  live.  Pigs  under 
2Vz  pounds  have  only  a  50%  chance. 

The  extra  weight  in  an  8-pig  litter  is  like 
Marketing  another  240-pound  hog. 


MoorMan's  mineralized,  vitaminized  44% 
protein  concentrate  for  sows  helps  put  pounds 
on  pigs,  not  on  the  sow.  It  helps  build  up  sows 
for  heavy  milk  flow  during  pigs'  early  life. 

$1  out-of-pocket  cost 

for  Sow  Mintrate  per  pig  weaned 

Per-pig  costs  of  Bob  Thorp,  De  Witt  Coun- 
ty, 111.  on  MoorMan's  Sow  Feeding  Program 
are  typical  of  costs.  He  reports,  "I  weaned  8.9 
WSBST"  "  IHtPlflSPyS  pigs  per  litter.  My  records 
J0jBfkk  «      |  show  total  sow  feed  cost 

I         l  $  »  -  of  $3-02  a  pig-  °nly  $1  of 

llil^iil^  'bSfrf,*  was  ^ne  value  °f  mv  own 

^S^^SBHE      If  your  sows  are  already 
bred,  get  'em  on  Sow  Mintrate  now.  Self-feed 
meal  or  pellets  up  to  1  to  15  with  grain  and 
roughage  .  .  .  nursing  sows  1  to  11  with  grain. 
After  farrowing,  10  pounds  of  Pig  Starter 


per  pig,  with  sow's  milk,  packs  on  early  gains 
.  .  .  helps  wean  30-35  lb.  pigs  in  5-6  weeks. 

Then,  Pig  and  Hog  Mintrates  with  grain 
will  speed-feed  growing  and  finishing  hogs  to 
market.  You'll  stack  on  each  100  pounds  of 
pork  for  total  birth-to-market  feed  cost  of 
about  $7. 50... not  counting  sow's  feed  or  milk. 
Your  out-of-pocket  for  MoorMan's  will  be 
only  about  $5.50  per  hog  marketed. 

Ask  your  MoorMan  Man  for  a  free,  research* 
proven  Hog  Feeding  and  Management  Pro- 
gram ...  to  fit  the  way  you  like  to  feed. 


JfoonMatis* 

Since  188  5 

Good  Results  Through  Research  and  Service 

MOORMAN  MFG.  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL 

*Tradtmark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Facts -not  "chin  music" 


SELF  FEEDERS  are  used  most  widely  for  Purina's 
revolutionary  "Built-in  Roughage"  Program 
because  of  their  laborsaving  advantages. 


2,193  cattle  in  47  demonstrations 
furnish  these  "Built-in  Roughage"  facts! 


An  average  of  47  actual  field  demon- 
strations shows  the  kind  of  results  the 
average  feeder  should  expect  on 
Purina's  revolutionary  "Built-in 
Roughage"  Program  with  milo  and 
cottonseed  hulls,  barley,  or  ground 
ear  corn. 

Cattle  (both  heifers  and  steers)  in  these 
demonstrations  were  fed  an  average  of 
123  days.  They  went  into  the  feedlot  at 
an  average  weight  of  593.3  lbs.  and  fin- 
ished at  an  average  of  935  lbs. 

Their  average  daily  gain  for  the  period 
was  2.70  lbs.  A  pound  of  beef  was  pro- 
duced on  only  7.99  lbs.  of  total  feed. 
See  rations  used,  results  and  locations 
of  individual  demonstrations  on  the 
following  page.  Be  sure  to  use  the 
guide  in  figuring  your  own  feeding 
costs  using  local  prices. 

Cattle  Weighed  Every  28  Days 

These  are  facts — not  "chin  music"! 
Demonstration  cattle  were  weighed 
every  28  days  by  an  official  weighing 
committee  and  a  progress  report  was 
made.  An  accurate  record  was  kept 
of  all  feed  consumed. 

Cattle  in  these  demonstrations  were 
from  medium  to  good  quality — the 
kind  normally  fed  in  the  area.  Cattle 
were  shrunk  from  3%  to  4%  at  the 
final  weighing. 

Thousands  of  feeders  attended  a  wind- 
up  meeting  which  concluded  these 
demonstrations.  They  saw  the  cattle 
and  the  results!  These  demonstrations,' 
sponsored  by  Purina  Dealers,  have 
featured  the  "Built-in  Roughage"  con- 
cept of  feeding.  Poor  to  medium  qual- 
ity hay  is  used  only  in  getting  cattle 
on  full  feed. 


After  cattle  are  on  full  feed,  one  of  the 
"Built-in  Roughage"  rations  (listed  on 
the  next  page)  furnishes  necessary 
roughage.  Each  of  the  above  should 
be  mixed  with  Special  Steer  Fatena  by 
your  local  Purina  Dealer,  according 
to  Purina  Research  recommendations. 

The  Place  for  Silage  and  Hay 

If  you  have  silage  or  hay,  ask  about 
Purina's  Program  for  utilizing  them — 
these  feedstuffs  have  a  definite  place  in 
Purina's  Growing  Program.  The 
"Built-in  Roughage"  Program  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  finishing 
phase — gives  maximum  daily  gains  at 
low  cost! 

The  "Built-in  Roughage"  Program — 
researched  at  the  Purina  Farm  for 
more  than  5  years  before  being  re- 
leased in  1960 — calls  for  a  minimum 
amount  of  roughage,  because  high- 
energy  intake  produces  maximum 
daily  gains  and  high  finish  when  prop- 
erly supplemented. 

Supplement  Is  the  Key ! 

Don't  try  to  self-administer  this  pro- 
gram in  your  feedlot .  .  .  see  your 
Purinaman  for  full  details.  Follow 
Purina  Research  recommendations  in 
feeding. 

Regardless  of  your  program — remem- 
ber the  supplement  holds  the  key! 
Others  have  tried  to  duplicate  our  results 
—but  only  Purina  Dealers  have  Special 
Steer  Fatena,  designed  especially  for 
"Built-in  Roughage"  feeding. 

Purina  Special  Steer  Fatena  is  the 
original  "Built-in  Roughage"  supple- 
ment. Ask  for  it  by  name  at  your 
Purina  Dealer's  .  . .  the  Store  with  the 
Checkerboard  Sign. 


"Built-in  Roughage"  rations  should  be  mixed  properly 
with  Purina  Special  Steer  Fatena  by  your  local 
Purina  Dealers. 


fit 


CATTLE  WERE  WEIGHED  in  these  demonstrations  by 
an  official  weighing  committee  and  a  progress  report 
was  made  . . .  accurate  records  were  kept  of  all  feed 
consumed. 
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Cattle  and  scales  furnished  these  facts! 


869  CATTLE  SHOW  THESE  FACTS 


Location 


Results  with 
Roiled  Barley  and 
Purina  Special 
Steer  Fatena 


Ft.  Morgan,  Colo. 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 
Jerome,  Idaho  . 
Oshkosh,  Nebr. 
Yuma,  Colo.  #1 
Newcastle,  Utah 
Goodland,  Kans. 
Oberlin,  Kans.  . 
Wheatland,  Wyo. 
Torrington,  Wyo. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Douglas,  Wyo.  . 
Yuma,  Colo.  #2 
Seibert,  Colo.  . 
Oakley,  Kans.  . 
Kremlin,  Okla. . 
Akron,  Colo.  .  . 
Holyoke,  Colo.  . 
Ashland,  Kans. . 
Averages  .  .  . 


No. 
Steers 


76 
20 
45 
21 
116 
13 
39 
8 

25 
67 
20 
18 
136 
105 
19 
26 
22 
68 
25 
46 


No. 
Days 


112 
112 
86 
160 
112 
112 
105 
131 
112 
162 
138 
110 
101 
165 
140 
112 
107 
119 
115 
122 


Starting 
Weight 


648 

685 

763 

444 

671 

492 

739 

724 

571.6 

852 

633.7 

928 

788 

678.9 

834.4 

633 

751 

510 

829 

699 


Finishing 
Weight 


922 
1024 
1040.8 

900 

981 

802 

999.6 
1194 

952.6 
1257.8 

980.6 
1196 
1201 
1084.1 
1270.8 

978.9 
1056 

849 
1164 
1049 


Period 
Gain 


274 

339 

277.8 

456 

310 

310 

260.6 

470 

381 

405.8 

346.9 

268 

413 

405.2 

436.4 

345.9 

305 

339 

335 

350 


Daily 
Gain 


2.45 
3.03 
3.23 
2.85 
2.77 
2.77 
2.48 
3.59 
3.40 
2.50 
2.51 
2.44 
4.09 
2.46 
3.12 
3.09 
2.85 
2.85 
2.91 
2.89 


Feed/Lb. 
Gain 


7.00 
6.50 
6.53 
6.68 
7.16 
5.90 
7.93 
7.09 
6.09 
9.12 
8.46 
7.60 
8.86 
7.87 
7.05 
6.77 
7.08 
7.01 
8.14 
7.69 


HOW  TO  FIGURE  local  feed  costs 
using  rolled  barley  and  Special  Steer 
Fatena. 

(Based  on  these  demonstrations) 

33  lbs.  of  hay  (starting  only)  @  

per  lb.  =  $  

70  lbs.  of  Special  Steer  Fatena  @  

per  lb.  =  $  

666  lbs.  of  rolled  barley  @  <f. 

per  lb.  =  $  

769  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce 

100  lbs.  of  beef  =  $  

NOTE:  The  "Built-in  Roughage" 
Program  should  not  be  self-adminis- 
tered. See  your  local  Purinaman  for 
exacting  and  research -approved  for- 
mulations and  feeding  programs  for 
various  weights. 


1006  CATTLE  TELL  THESE  FACTS 


Location 


Results  with  Milo 
and  Cottonseed  Hulls 
and  Purina  Special 
Steer  Fatena 


1.  Tonkawa,  Okla.  .  . 

2.  Clovis,  New  Mex.  f\ 

3.  Clovis,  New  Mex.  #2 

4.  Friona,  Texas  .  .  . 

5.  Stockton,  Kans.  .  . 

6.  San  Benito,  Texas  #1 

7.  San  Benito,  Texas  #2 

8.  San  Benito,  Texas  #3 

9.  Levelland,  Texas  #1 

10.  Levelland,  Texas  #2 

11.  Wichita,  Kans.  . 

12.  Columbus,  Texas 

13.  Hamilton,  Texas 

14.  Weimar,  Texas . 

15.  Uvalde,  Texas  . 
Averages  .  .  . 


•No. 
Steers 


82 
13 
40 
50 
17 
400 
198 
84 
25 
25 
25 
10 
5 
10 
22 
67 


No. 
Days 


81 
83 
100 
122 
133 
135 
117 
89 
114 
114 
110 
106 
119 
113 
131 
118 


Starting 
Weight 


557.5 
653.3 
465.0 
473.7 
688.0 
428.0 
385.0 
439.0 
484.4 
509.6 
779.0 
396.0 
403.0 
342.7 
511.8 
450 


Finishing 
Weight 


778.5 
906.9 
733.0 
731.0 

1120.8 
743.0 
696.0 
680.0 
794.1 
826.0 

1130.0 
670.4 
740.0 
586.0 
854.8 
752 


Period 
Gain 


221.0 
253.6 
268.0 
257.3 
432.8 
315.0 
311.0 
241.0 
309.7 
316.4 
351.0 
274.4 
337.0 
243.3 
343.0 
302 


Daily 
Gain 


2.73 
3.06 
2.68 
2.11 
3.25 
2.33 
2.66 
2.71 
2.72 
2.78 
3.19 
2.59 
2.83 
2.15 
2.62 
2.52 


Feed/Lb. 
Gain 


7.07 
8.59 
8.08 
9.04 
7.24 
7.80 
8.22 
7.80 
7.72 
9.06 
8.73 
7.85 
7.89 
6.60 
8.05 
7.96 


HOW  TO  FIGURE  local  feed  costs 
using  milo  and  cottonseed  hulls  and 
Special  Steer  Fatena. 
(Based  on  these  demonstrations) 

74  lbs.  of  Special  Steer  Fatena  @  t 

per  lb.  =  $  

104  lbs.  of  cottonseed  hulls  @  t 

per  lb.  =  $  

618  lbs.  of  ground  milo  @  <f. 

per  lb.  =  $  

796  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce 

100  lbs.  of  beef  =  $  

NOTE :  Purina  Dealers  are  furnishing 
facts,  not  "chin  music."  As  a  cattle 
feeder  you  are  entitled  to  the  facts — 
get  them  today  from  your  local 
Purinaman. 


318  CATTLE  FURNISH  THESE  FACTS 


Location 


Results  with  Ground 
Ear  Corn  and 
Purina  Special 
Steer  Fatena 


1.  Denison,  Kans. 

2.  Lexington,  Nebr. 

3.  Harrisonville,  Mo 

4.  Norfolk,  Nebr.  #3 

5.  Norfolk.  Nebr.  #6 

6.  Genoa,  Nebr.  . 

7.  Carleton,  Nebr. 

8.  Waco,  Texas .  . 

9.  Bloomfield,  Nebr. 

10.  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 

11.  Higginsville,  Mo. 

12.  Richmond,  Mo. 

13.  Weston,  Mo. .  . 
Averages  .  .  . 


No. 
Steers 


32 
25 
17 
15 
25 
20 
41 
10 
20 
32 
13 
17 
51 
24 


No. 

Days 

90 
139 
139 
146 
193 
133 
119 
122 
112 
250 
120 
113 

88 
134 


Starting 
Weight 

779.0 
581.4 
684.0 
663.5 
428.8 
661.0 
730.0 
573.0 
751.0 
434.0 
792.3 
741.0 
829.0 
631 


Finishing 
Weight 

1032.0 
973.9 
1054.0 
1059.5 
870.8 
1045.0 
1013.9 
882.0 
1056.0 
1000.0 
1110.0 
1041.0 
1031.0 
1004 


Period 
Gain 


253.0 

392.5 

370.9 

396.0 

442.0 

384.0 

283.9' 

309.0 

305.0 

566.0 

317.7 

300.0 

202.0 

373 


Daily 
Gain 


2.81 
2.82 
2.66 
2.71 
2.29 
2.89 
2.39 
2.53 
2.72 
2.26 
2.65 
2.65 
2.30 
2.78 


Feed/Lb. 
Gam 


7.94 
7.32 
8.29 
8.73 
8.07 
8.38 
9.14 
8.01 
9.28 
9.43 
8.65 
8.48 
6.28 
8.35 


HOW  TO  FIGURE  local  feed  costs 
using  ground  ear  corn  and  Special 
Steer  Fatena. 
(Based  on  these  demonstrations) 

31  lbs.  of  hay  (starting  only)  @  j. 

per  lb.  =  $  

74  lbs.  of  Special  Steer  Fatena  @  £ 

per  lb.  =  $  

730  lbs.  of  ground  ear  corn  @  j. 

per  lb.  =  $  

835  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce 

100  lbs.  of  beef  =  $  

NOTE :  The  Purina  Program  calls  for 
added  grain  (ground  milo  or  corn) 
when  cattle  are  consuming  more 
than  15  lbs.  of  ground  ear  corn  daily. 


PROVE  TO  YOURSELF. ..PURINA  FEEDING  COSTS  LESS 


• '  •  •  ^^mmw^mmmmizmmnmmm? ; ::ss ; vr .  • ess  sssv  :s: :  sssssss  sssssss?  sssss : r  v  • •  v  v ;:  sis  *. .  ss  .s.  •:•  *  sssss 


When  your  cattle  are  exposed  to  severe  cold  and 
draffs  this  winter,  add  Purina  Mix-R-Mycin  to  their 
ration  to  help  prevent  shipping  fever  and  scours. 


Prevent,  treat  shipping  fever,  scours 
this  winter  with  PURINA  Mix-R-Mycin 


Cattle  feeders  can  fight  shipping  fever 
and  scours  this  winter  with  Purina  Mix-R- 
Mycin.  Mix-R-Mycin  is  a  Purina  Health 
Aid  for  Cattle  that  contains  antibiotics, 
Vitamins  A  and  D3,  and  riboflavin.  These 
ingredients  are  vital  to  cattle  when  they 
are  exposed  to  severe  winter  stresses. 
You  can  top-feed  Mix-R-Mycin  or  have 
your  Purina  Dealer  add  it  to  your  "Built- 
in  Roughage"  ration  according  to  Purina 


Research  recommendations.  Either  way, 
Mix-R-Mycin  will  help  bring  your  cattle 
through  winter  strong. 
Visit  your  local  Purinaman  next  time 
you're  in  town  and  ask  him  about  Purina 
Mix-R-Mycin.  It  comes  in  economical 
25-lb.  bags  at  his  Red  and  White  Checker- 
board Store— recognized  throughout  the 
country  for  quality  Chows  and  depend- 
able Dealer  service. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 


ST.  LOUIS  2,  MISSOURI 
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Raisers  Smile 
On  Way  to  Bank 

By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


Million  Head 


THE  DECEMBER  PIG  CROP  Re- 
port is  good  news  to  the  hog  in- 
dustry and  supports  our  fore- 
cast that  1962  spring  farrowings 
would  increase  moderately.  In  fact, 
farmers  surveyed  by  the  USDA  on 
December  1  were  planning  only  a  3% 
increase  in  1962  spring  (December  to 
May)  farrowings  over  1961.  Pigs 
saved  per  litter  may  not  quite  equal 
the  1961  record  of  7.18,  so  the  USDA 
is  forecasting  a  total  spring  pig  crop 
of  51,500,000  head,  up  2%  from  1961. 

Considering  that  the  hog:corn  feed- 
ing ratio  has  been  relatively  favor- 
able for  almost  two  years,  the  normal 
reaction  would  be  to  step  up  farrow- 
ings sharply.  Back  in  the  spring  of 
1959,  following  two  years  of  profit- 
able hog  feeding,  farrowings  were  in- 
creased by  10%.  But,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  the  new  feed  grain  pro- 
gram is  evidently  holding  the  reins 
on  the  expansion  in  hog  production. 
Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  hog  farmers  really  do  follow 
through  on  their  intentions.  But,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  the  December  Pig  Crop  Report 
has  been  a  fairly  accurate  indicator 
of  spring  farrowings. 

It  now  appears  reasonable  that  hog 
producers  can  look  forward  to  rela- 
tively favorable  prices  through  mid- 
1963.  This  will  depend  on  the  reac- 
tion of  hog  producers  this  coming  fall. 
Fall  farrowings  usually  change  in  the 
same  direction  as  spring  farrowings 
and,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  chart,  have 
been  trending  upward  relative  to 
spring  farrowings.  Therefore,  we  can 
expect  fall  farrowings  in  1962  to  in- 
crease and  probably  by  a  larger  per- 
centage than  spring  farrowings.  How- 
ever, the  increase  is  not  likely  to  be 
great  enough  to  push  prices  down  to 
unprofitable  levels  in  the  first  half 
of  1963. 

Producers  Stabilize  Markets 

Hog  producers  should  be  compli- 
mented on  their  part  in  stabilizing  the 
hog  market  for  the  past  two  years. 
Since  March  of  1960,  prices  on  bar- 
rows and  gilts  at  Chicago  have  held 
very  close  to  $16  to  $18.  The  average 
price  of  200-220  pound  barrows  and 
gilts  at  Chicago  in  1961  was  $17.75. 
Prices  in  the  coming  year  are  ex- 
pected to  average  a  little  lower  than 
in  1961,  but  high  enough  to  be  en- 
couraging when  producers  decide 
how  many  sows  to  hold  back  for  far- 
rowing in  the  spring  of  1963. 

We  therefore  interject  a  word  of 
caution  to  hog  producers  to  scale 
down  price  expectations  if  they  are 
based  on  the  prices  prevailing  in  re- 
cent years.  A  closer  examination  of 
the  December  Pig  Crop  Report  shows 
expansion  under  way  in  most  of  the 
major  hog  producing  states.  Spring 
farrowings  in  1962  are  to  increase  by 
4%  in  the  Corn  Belt  states,  but  will 
be  off  some  in  the  North  Atlantic 
states,  South  Central  states,  and  in  the 
West  (See  Table). 

In  10  Corn  Belt  states,  information 
was  obtained  on  the  intended  farrow- 
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ings  in  the  early  (December  to  Febru- 
ary) and  late  (March  to  May)  por- 
tions of  the  spring  farrowing  period. 
In  these  states,  1,878,000  sows  are  to 
farrow  in  December  to  February,  up 
6%  over  a  year  ago.  In  the  late  pe- 
riod, 3,789,000  sows  are  to  farrow,  up 
3%  over  a  year  ago.  The  shift  to 
earlier  farrowing  is  continuing. 

The  hog  market  buckled  some  in 
late  October  and  November  under 
the  pressure  of  the  1961  spring  pig 
crop,  up  7%  from  the  year  before. 
But  the  price  decline  was  small  and, 
surprisingly  enough,  hog  prices 
moved  up  in  December  to  the  $17  to 
$18  level. 

More  Pork  Moves  into  Storage 

Why  the  fall  hog  market  has  been 
well  maintained  is  not  entirely  ap- 
parent. More  pork  is  evidently  going 
into  storage.  At  least  this  was  true  in 
November  when  cold  storage  hold- 
ings of  pork  increased  by  58  million 
pounds,  compared  with  only  10  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year  ago.  Some  cite  the 
fairly  orderly  marketing  of  hogs. 
Gluts  have  not  occurred  to  break  the 
market. 

Prices  on  barrows  and  gilts  in  early 
January  continued  at  about  $17  to 
$18.  Considering  that  the  1961  fall 
(June  to  November)  pig  crop  was 
about  4%  larger  than  the  year  before, 
that  the  1962  winter  (December  to 
February)  pig  crop  will  be  up  4%  to 
6%,  and  that  more  pork  is  going  into 
storage  this  winter,  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect hog  prices  to  advance  very  much 
in  the  next  six  months.  The  peak  in 
1961  was  about  $18.50  to  $19  and  this 
came  in  August.  Look  for  prices  to 
continue  near  $17  to  $18  with  peak 
prices  in  the  summer  not  much  above 
the  $18  level. 

On  February  13,  USDA  will  release 
the  Annual  Live  Stock  Inventory 
which  was  taken  on  January  1.  We 
expect  the  inventory  to  show  that 
there  were  99  million  head  of  cattle 


NUMBER  OF  SOWS  FARROWING 
IN  THE  SPRING  AND  FALL 

1946  to  1961 

 ACTUAL.   I NTENOED 
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JJOG  PRODUCTION  is  expected  to 
increase  for  the  second  straight  year 
in  1962.  If  hog  producers  follow  through 
on  their  intentions  to  increase  spring  far- 
rowings  by  a  modest  3%,  hog  prices 
should  continue  relatively  favorable, 
though  slightly  below,  1961  levels. 


The  expansion  in  this  hog  cycle  has 
been  more  gradual  than  in  previous 
cycles,  partly  due  to  the  new  feed  grain 
program.  Pall  farrowings  are  expected  to 
increase  in  1962  following  both  the  in- 
crease in  1962  spring  farrowings  and  a 
long  time  upward  trend. 


Number  of  Sows  Farrowing 


Fall  Farrowings 


1960 

1961 

Change 

1961 

1962* 

Change 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Region  or  State 

head 

head 

Per  Cent 

head 

head 

Per  Cent 

North  Atlantic 

94 

87 

-  7% 

102 

96 

-6% 

East  North  Central 

1945 

2010 

+  3% 

2149 

2201 

+  2% 

Ohio 

307 

313 

+  2 

318 

324 

+  2 

Indiana 

537 

548 

+  2 

555 

588 

+  6 

Illinois 

774 

820 

+  6 

919 

947 

+  3 

Michigan 

90 

92 

+  2 

82 

84 

+  3 

Wisconsin 

237 

237 

NC% 

275 

258 

-6% 

West  North  Central 

2499 

2584 

+  3% 

3427 

3614 

+  5% 

Minnesota 

386 

382 

-  1 

508 

513 

+  1 

Iowa 

1156 

1202 

+  4 

1601 

1713 

+  7 

Missouri 

454 

454 

NC 

469 

488 

+  4 

North  Dakota 

24 

28 

+  17 

64 

64 

NC 

South  Dakota 

117 

124 

+  6 

263 

279 

+  6 

Nebraska 

242 

261 

+  8 

365 

387 

+  6 

Kansas 

120 

133 

+  11% 

157 

170 

+  8% 

South  Atlantic 

474 

466 

-  2% 

511 

532 

+  4% 

South  Central 

704 

687 

-  2% 

701 

690 

-2% 

West 

139 

134 

-  4% 

142 

135 

-5% 

United  States 

5855 

5968 

+  2% 

7032 

7268 

+  3% 

*  Intentions 

Source:   USDA's  December  Pig  Crop  Report 


are  released  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
There  are  other  reports  issued  from 
Washington  and  from  Denver. 

Average  prices  received  by  ranch- 
ers and  farmers  for  cattle  have 
trended  downward  since  1959.  These 
lower  prices  are  a  result  of  the  mar- 
keting increases.  Lamb  prices  in  1960 
were  about  the  same  as  in  1959,  but  in 
1961  were  significantly  lower.  Hog 
prices  were  much  lower  at  the  end  of 
1959  than  they  were  at  the  start  of 
that  year.  In  January,  1960,  hog  prices 
rose  to  early  1959  levels  and  have 
been  relatively  stable  since  mid-1960. 

This  will  be  a  good  year  for  live 
stock  producers.  Business  conditions 
have  improved  and  consumers  will 
have  the  money  to  purchase  red 
meats.  The  demand  for  all  meats  is 
expected  to  continue  strong.  Supplies 
of  red  meats  will  not  increase  sig- 
nificantly and  prices  of  meat  animals 
are  expected  to  remain  at  profitable 
levels. 

Weather  Affects  Live  Prices 

Moisture  has  increased  in  the  West 
and  ranchers  will  not  be  forced  to 
send  large  numbers  of  live  stock  to 
market  in  the  next  few  months. 
Orderly  marketings  of  all  species  is 
indicated  at  this  time.  Feed  supplies 
are  ample  and  shortages  and  high 
prices  are  not  expected. 

According  to  the  Western  Livestock 
Office  of  USDA,  it  appears  likely  that 
wheat  pasture  operations  will  provide 
very  little  additional  support  for  the 
stocker  and  feeder  market  for  either 
cattle  or  sheep.  Weight  gains  prob- 
ably will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year, 
but  the  total  roughage  supply  is  in 
such  abundance  that  marketing  will 
very  likely  be  orderly  with  little 
bunching. 

The  fed  cattle  market  in  February 
is  expected  to  be  steady.  Large  in- 
creases in  marketings  are  not  ex- 
pected. The  January  1  Cattle  on  Feed 
Report  will  indicate  intentions  to 
market  in  February.  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  are  likely  to  average  around 
$26  per  cwt. 

Choice  to  prime  slaughter  lamb 
prices  at  Chicago  are  expected  to  rise 
in  February  and  average  around  $18 
per  cwt. 

Weather  usually  influences  the 
market  prices  of  slaughter  live  stock 
in  February.  Lots  of  snow  and  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  retard  market- 
ings and  usually  cause  prices  to  rise. 
Marketings  that  follow  bad  weather 
are  usually  large  and  prices  drop  ac- 
cordingly. Producers  should  recog- 
nize the  short-run  influence  of 
weather  on  prices. 
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and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches  as 
we  started  this  year.  This  contrasts 
with  the  low  of  this  present  produc- 
tion cycle  of  91.2  million  head  on 
January  1,  1958. 

In  1959,  we  had  93.3  and  96.2  mil- 
lion head  in  1960.  The  farm  value  of 
all  cattle  and  calves  was  $14.3  billion 
and  $13.1  billion  in  1959  and  1960  re- 
spectively. This  was  a  per  head  value 
of  $210  to  $220. 

The  farm  value  of  all  hogs  and  pigs 
was  $1.9  billion  in  1959  and  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  1960.  For  sheep  and  lambs,  the 
farm  value  was  $570  million  in  1959 
and  $447  million  in  1960. 

The  combined  inventory  value  of 
all  red  meat  animals  was  $16.7  billion 
on  January  1,  1959,  and  $14.7  billion 
on  January  1,  1960.  This  is  billions  of 
dollars,  not  millions.  What  corpora- 
tions do  you  know  of  that  had  inven- 
tories of  such  a  magnitude  in  these 
two  years?  ^ 

The  total  assets  of  the  top  10  meat 
packing  companies  in  the  United 
States  are  less  than  $2  billion.  Their 
inventories  are  about  equal  to  the 
farm  value  of  sheep  and  lambs  or  a 
little  under  $500  million.  The  live 
stock  business  is  big  business. 

Commercial  live  stock  slaughter 
and  meat  production  reports  will  be 
released  at  the  end  of  each  month  in 
1962.  Special  cattle  and  calves  on  feed 
reports  will  be  issued  for  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  California  only  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  March  9,  April  17,  May  9, 
June  8,  July  17,  August  9,  September 
10  October  16,  November  8,  and  De- 
cember 10.  All  of  the  above  reports 


Spring  Farrowings 


Aim  for  These  Goals . . . 


it  your  cattle  feeding  Goa 


Cattle  Fed  per  Man 
(Farm) 

Cattle  Fed  per  Man 
(Commercial  feedlot) 

Pounds  Daily  Gain 

Pounds  Feed  per  Pound 
Gain 

^ost  per  Pound  Gf 
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750  to  1.000 
2.5 

8  to  10 
18C  to  20tf 


...And  Get  Set  For 


A  Bright  Future  in  the  Cattle  Business 


CATTLEMEN  PROBABLY 
have  the  best  future  in  farm- 
ing. Although  the  business  will 
continue  to  have  its  ups  and  downs, 
there's  not  much  chance  that  produc- 
tion will  out-distance  demand.  We 
draw  this  conclusion  from  a  poll  of 
leading  farm  economists  and  cattle 
specialists  from  across  the  country. 

Strong  consumer  demand  is  the 
key  to  the  bright  future  you  can  ex- 
pect as  a  beej  cattle  producer . 
Americans  love  good  eating  and  T- 
bone  steaks,  prime  ribs  and  other 
cuts  of  flavorful  beef  rate  at  the  top 
of  their  favorite  menus. 

In  contrast,  other  types  of  farm- 
ers have  not  found  as  much  favor 
with  consumers.  Per  capita  con- 
sumption of  eggs  has  been  gradually 
falling.  Surplus  stocks  of  wheat  and 
dairy  products  are  piling  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.  Although 
consumption  of  broilers  and  turkeys 
has  risen  sharply,  these  two  meats 
sell  well  only  when  they  are  on  the 
bargain  counter. 

Despite  the  bright  prospects,  the 
cattle  business  isn't  without  prob- 
lems. You'll  still  need  to  keep  on 
your  toes  as  a  manager  and  continue 
to  improve  your  product  if  you'll 
want  to  reap  the  profits  of  these 
good  cattle  market  prospects.  Here  is 
what  some  of  the  folks  answering 
our  poll  think  about  the  future  for 
cattlemen: 

Strong  Demand  for  Beef 

"I  see  no  end  to  the  uptrend  in 
the  demand  for  beef  in  the  next  15 
years,"  says  Earl  Miller,  USDA  live- 
stock market  analyist.  "I  expect 
beef  consumption  per  person  to  rise 
slowly.  Consumer  incomes  will  in- 
crease but  the  proportion  spent  for 
beef  will  probably  decline." 

"We'll  need  to  slaughter  500,000 
more  cattle  each  year  just  to  meet 
our  increased  consumer  demand  for 
beef  and  our  growth  in  population," 
says  Ken  Jameson,  Colorado  State 
University  economist. 

"Prospects  are  excellent,"  declares 
Bill  Zmolek,  Iowa  cattle  marketing 
specialist.  "Beef  is  a  favorite  meat. 
It's  featured  on  the  menus  of  most 
every  eating  house,  and  more  meals 
will  be  eaten  out  in  the  next  10  to 
15  years. 
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"The  competitive  position  of  beef 
will  probably  improve  by  the  use  of 
more  technology.  As  a  result,  the  cost 
of  gains  will  be  lower,  the  weaning 
weights  will  increase,  percentage  of 
calf  crop  will  improve,  and  quality 
of  beef  will  also  be  higher.  We  have 
plenty  of  feed  to  sustain  this  indus- 
try. Just  think  of  the  feed  potentials 
of  corn  silage  and  urea." 

"Consumer  demand  for  beef  in 
the  future  should  be  excellent," 
says  Reuben  Albaugh,  University  of 
California  animal  husbandryman. 
"Americans  like  this  product.  With 
their  high  purchasing  power,  my 
opinion  is  that  they  will  continue  to 
buy  beef.  Of  course,  the  future  con- 
sumption of  beef  depends  on  pro- 
ducers continuing  to  offer  a  meaty 
carcass,  tender,  juicy,  and  flavorful, 
carrying  less  fat,  and  at  a  price  that 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  common 
man's  pocketbook,"  Albaugh  con- 
cludes. 

No  Danger  of  Overexpansion 

But  there's  a  limit  to  what  any 
market  will  take,  as  turkey  and 
broiler  growers  can  well  testify.  If 
too  many  folks  jump  into  the  busi- 
ness, prices  are  bound  to  fall.  How- 
ever, cattlemen  have  a  strong  edge 
here,  too. 

"There's  little  danger  of  over-ex- 
pansion in  beef  such  as  we've  had 
with  turkeys  and  broilers,"  says  Al- 
baugh. "The  production  cycle  in 
cattle  is  much  longer  than  it  is  in 
poultry — about  25  months  compared 
to  4  months." 

Miller  agrees  that  over-expansion 
is  highly  unlikely.  He  says,  "Cat- 
tle production  is  linked  more  closely 
to  pasture  and  roughage  than  to 
concentrates.  Using  land  currently 
considered  crop  land  will  permit 
some  increase  in  cattle  numbers,  but 
any  long  run  expansion  must  be 
based  on  raising  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  our  western  ranges.  Be- 
sides our  population  is  growing  so 
fast  now  that  we  need  to  increase 
our  total  number  of  cattle  and  calves 


1%  million  each  year  to  maintain 
the  beef  supply  per  person." 

"Beef  production  does  not  lend 
itself  to  integration  as  does  poultry," 
says  Zmolek.  "The  production  is  or- 
ganized differently  than  trukey  and 
broiler  production.  The  generation 
interval  in  producing  a  calf  is  much 
longer  than  producing  and  hatching 
an  egg. 

Lower  Your  Production  Costs 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  we  won't 
over  produce  and  need  to  adjust  pro- 
duction in  line  with  the  demand. 
But  I  doubt  that  we  will  move  as 
fast  and  get  as  far  out  of  line  as  the 
poultry  industry  has,"  Zmolek  con- 
cludes. 

However,  Jameson  adds  a  note  of 
caution  here.  "Yes,  there  is  danger 
of  over-expansion  if  we  continue  our 
fast  build-up  in  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  and  keep  feeding  them  to  ex- 
cessively heavy  weights.  This  year 
we  will  feed  about  1  million  more 
cattle  than  we  did  last  year.  When 
the  feeding  margins  get  smaller  and 
smaller  this  invites  integration. 
Feed  companies  are  out  to  sell  feed." 

Finally  we  asked  these  experts 
what  a  cattleman  should  be  doing  to 
make  the  most  of  these  good  pros- 
pects. 

"Probably  the  most  important 
problem  facing  the  cattle  feeder  in 
the  future  will  be  lowering  his  cost 
of  production,"  says  Albaugh.  "This 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  other  meats,  such  as  poul- 
try and  with  imports. 

The  chart  at  the  top  of  this  page 
shows  what  kind  of  cost  and  pro- 
duction goals  you  should  be  aiming 
for  if  you  want  to  run  a  profitable 
cattle  business.  These  were  sum- 
marized from  reports  from  Albaugh, 
Jameson  and  Zmolek. 

"Beef  cattle  are  inefficient  con- 
verters of  feed  to  meat  compared  to 
swine  and  poultry,"  says  Zmolek. 
"There's  a  wide  difference  within 
our  present  strains  of  cattle  in  rate 
of  conversion  and  gaining  ability. 
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"Our  cattle  breeders  should  be 
employing  every  possible  testing 
technique  to  identify  our  fast  gain- 
ing and  efficient  cattle.  The  cattle 
feeders  will  need  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  cattle  with  known  perform- 
ance. 

"Most  feeders  do  not  know  how 
much  feed  they're  using.  And  yet 
this  is  about  65%  to  75%  of  the  total 
production  cost.  A  feeder  will  need 
scales  and  records  to  know  how  he  is 
doing,"  says  Zmolek. 

Consumers  will  continue  to  hold 
the  key  to  the  best  future  for  the 
beef  producer.  It  will  pay  you  to  be 
turning  out  the  kind  of  product  that 
they  want  most. 

"The  consumer  wants  red  meat  not 
fat,"  declares  Jameson.  "Yet,  they 
want  their  beef  tender  and  tasty. 
This  will  demand  that  a  lighter  cattle 
be  fed  and  probably  on  a  higher  con- 
centrate ration.  This  means  it  will 
be  harder  to  keep  costs  down." 

Consumers  Want  Small  Carcass 

Albaugh  agrees  saying,  "Consum- 
ers are  demanding  a  smaller  carcass 
that  is  lean,  juicy  and  flavorful. 
Younger  and  smaller  animals  should 
be  making  up  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  cattle  that  are  finished  in  the 
feed  yards.  And  this  will  increase 
costs,  because  these  younger  animals 
will  have  to  be  fed  a  longer  period 
of  time  in  drylot  on  expensive  har- 
vested feeds." 

Zmolek  concludes,  "Consumer  de- 
mand is  for  High  Good  and  Choice 
grade  cattle.  This  grade  can  be  pro- 
duced at  lower  costs  than  Prime. 
Cattle  feeders  need  to  be  aware  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  carcass 
yield  among  cattle.  They  will  need 
to  be  able  to  identify  live  cattle  that 
will  yield  a  high  cutting  carcass.  If 
they  can  do  this,  they  can  insjst  on 
a  price  difference  at  the  market 
place. 

Summing  up:  Strong  consumer  de- 
mand offers  a  bright  future  in  the 
cattle  business.  But  to  make  the  most 
of  it  you  need  to  capitalize  on  this 
demand  by  producing  the  kind  of 
meat  Americans  like  best.  And  you'll 
need  to  do  it  at  low  enough  cost  to 
compete  with  other  meats." 

For  cattlemen,  the  future  holds 
nothing  but  good  times. 
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If  you're  losing  money  in  the  cow  business, 
you  should  get  rid  of  your  bovine  boarders. 


ARE  YOU  LOSING  MONEY  in 
the  cow  business?  You  are  if 
you  have  some  bovine  "board- 
ers," and  it  will  pay  to  do  some 
culling  and  selecting. 

Bovine  boarders  come  in  three  va- 
rieties: (1)  those  that  fail  to  produce 
a  calf,  (2)  those  that  get  calves  on  the 
ground  but  can't  raise  them  profit- 
ably, and  (3)  those  that  produce  ge- 
netically inferior  calves  for  growth 
rate  and  beef  type.  Cull  such  cows 
and  select  replacement  females  with 
"bred-in  doing  ability"  if  you  want 
top  dollar  out  of  your  cow-and-calf 
operation.  I've  heard  it  said  that  an 
optimist  selects  and  a  pessimist  culls! 
And,  maybe  a  little  of  each  of  these 
traits  might  be  helpful  in  making  the 
successful  cowman  in  1962! 

The  first  step  in  your  selection  and 
culling  program  is  to  remember  that 
cows  are  kept  to  raise  calves.  With- 
out doubt,  the  ability  to  survive  and 
reproduce  is  the  most  important  char- 
acteristic your  cows  can  have.  At  the 
same  time,  this  must  be  kept  in  bal- 
ance with  other  desirable  traits. 
These  include  such  items  as  beef  con- 
formation, quality,  weight -for -age, 
and  ability  to  efficiently  convert  feed 
into  beef.  To  combine  all  these  de- 
sired traits  into  your  cow  herd  will 
face  you  constantly  with  the  problem 
of  deciding  which  young  animals 
should  be  retained  for  herd  replace- 
ments and  which  of  the  older  animals 
should  be  culled. 

You'll  Need  Complete  Records 

This  important  job  can't  be  done 
on  looks  alone.  Your  improvement 
program  must  be  based  upon  per- 
formance. This  requires  fairly  com- 
plete records.  Breeding,  calving, 
weaning,  and  market  records  should 
be  simple  enough  that  they  can  be 
studied,  analyzed,  and  put  to  use  in 
your  selection  and  culling  program. 
Such  records  can  be  used  to  eliminate 
those  cows  that  are  pulling  the  profits 
of  your  herd  down  and  to  prevent 
boarders  getting  by  when  you  select 
a  set  of  replacement  heifers  to  go 
into  your  herd. 

To  secure  the  needed  records  will 
require  some  additional  time  and 
equipment  on  most  farms  and 
ranches.  Essentially,  an  improvement 
program  based  on  performance  will 
require  a  suitable  live  stock  scale, 
permanent  identification  of  each  ani- 
mal, carefully  maintained  record 
books,  and  some  additional  labor.  In 
some  cases,  additional  corrals  and 
feeding  equipment  may  be  needed. 
Remember,  to  put  added  profits  into 
your  cattle  operation,  a  set  of  scales 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
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of  equipment  you'll  ever  purchase. 
They  are  essential  for  measuring  the 
growth  rate  of  your  calves. 

You  will  cull  automatically  because 
of  failure  to  settle,  injuries,  and  dis- 
eases. Your  real  culling  decision 
comes  on  cows  that  actually  put 
calves  on  the  market  and  wouldn't  be 
culled  for  the  above  reasons.  How- 
ever, you  may  be  guided  in  making 
your  culling  decisions  by  observing 
several  basic  rules.  Let's  briefly  con- 
sider them. 

(1)  The  cow  should  have  raised  a 
good  calf  the  previous  season.  The 
calf  should  be  a  thrifty,  fast-gainer; 
it  should  be  free  from  defects  and  be 
a  real  "market  topper"  in  conforma- 
tion and  quality.  If  the  cow  failed  to 
do  this,  don't  save  her  for  sentimental 
reasons  or  because  of  hopes  for  a 
really  good  bull  calf  the  next  season 
— send  her  to  market  and  replace  her 
with  a  top  yearling. 

Pair  Up  Poor  Calves  in  Herd 
You  can  pair  up  your  "below 
standard"  calves  with  their  mothers 
with  little  difficulty  by  separating 
the  cows  and  calves  and  then  cutting 
the  poor  calves  back  with  the  cows. 
The  calves  will  soon  pair  up  with 
their  mothers,  and  you  can  then  move 
those  cows  to  the  sale  pasture  and  get 
them  ready  for  market. 

Some  first-calf  heifers  will  pro- 
duce "border  line"  calves.  In  such 
cases,  you  may  place  the  cow  on  pro- 
bation and  make  a  final  decision  on 
the  basis  of  a  second  calf.  If  they  pass 
this  second  test,  they  normally  should 
be  retained  as  long  as  they  produce  a 
satisfactory  calf  every  year.  All  too 
often,  however,  this  year's  low-pro- 
ducing cows  will  be  next  year's  low 
producers.  Research  indicates  that  a 
cow's  first  calf  is  a  pretty  good  index 
of  her  future  production. 

In  no  case  should  shy-breeding 
cows  or  cows  that  fail  to  calve  with- 
out good  reason  be  kept  in  the  herd. 
Marketing  dry  and  barren  cows  at 
the  proper  time  will  make  your  op- 
eration more  profitable.  Remember 
that  seldom  is  an  open  commercial 
cow  a  sufficiently  good  producer  to 
justify  keeping  her  in  preference  to 
an  average-producing  bred  cow.  Fur- 
thermore, the  older  cows  get,  the  less 
chance  they  have  of  making  up  the 
difference  of  being  dry  one  year. 

(2)  The  cow  should  be  free  of  no- 
ticeable defects.  If  she  is  crippled  or 
has  developed  cancer  eye  or  prolapse 
of  the  uterus  she  should  go  to  market 
— especially  since  the  latter  two  con- 


tion,  she  is  probably  profitable  to 
keep  for  another  calf.  However,  in 
years  when  heifer  calf  prices  are  less 
in  proportion  to  cull  cow  prices,  it 
may  be  profitable  to  cull  heavier  on 
the  older  cows  and  keep  more  heifer 
replacements. 

(5)  The  cow  should  possess  good 
conformation,  or  beef  type.  She 
should  show  strong  muscling  (don't 
be  fooled  by  fat)  in  the  areas  of  the 
primal  cuts.  Remember,  however, 
that  looks  are  less  important  than 
production.  So,  place  more  emphasis 
on  performance  within  the  limits  of 
what  you  consider  to  be  acceptable 
type  and  conformation. 

(6)  The  cow  should  possess  excel- 
lent constitution.  In  addition  to  a 
strong  back  and  sound  feet  and  legs, 
the  cow  should  have  a  full  spring 
of  forerib;  a  deep,  full  heartgirth; 
and  wide  chest — these  provide  more 
room  in  the  forequarter  for  unham- 
pered heart  and  lung  action.  Such 
cows  secure  adequate  exercise  for 
best  reproductive  performance  and 
make  better  mothers. 

Send  Boarders  to  Market 

After  looking  these  rules  over,  you 
might  well  ask,  "If  the  cow  falls 
down  on  one  of  these  items,  should 
she  go  to  market?"  There  is  no  single 
answer  to  this  question — no  rule  is 
infallible,  and  most  rules  will  not  fit 
every  situation.  The  final  decision  de- 
pends upon  the  seriousness  of  the  de- 
fect or  deficiency.  However,  if  the 
cow  in  question  proves  to  be  deficient 
in  several  of  the  above  items,  she 
should  be  stockyards  bound. 

Once  you  have  made  the  decision 
on  which  cows  to  market,  you  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  final  se- 
lection of  replacement  heifers  to  add 
to  the  herd.  This  is  also  a  problem 
when  you  decide  to  expand  the  size 
of  your  breeding  herd.  In  such  cases, 
there  are  about  seven  fundamental 
rules  that  you  may  use  as  guides  to 
the  selection  of  the  right  kind  of  fe- 
males. These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Select  a  heifer  that  is  out  of  a 
good  cow,  which  is  a  top  individual, 
prolific,  a  good  milker  and  one  that 
is  descended  from  a  dependable- 
producing  and  deep-milking  family. 

(2)  The  heifer  should  be  growthy 
and  thrifty  and  well-developed  as  a 
yearling.  Select  the  heaviest-wean- 
ing calves  to  get  heifers  from  good 
milking  cows.  (If  you  want  to  select 
heifers  from  younger  cows  and  you 
know  the  calf  ages,  there  are  correc- 
tions that  can  be  made  to  compare 
them  with  calves  from  older  cows — 
your  county  agent  or  agricultural 
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ditions  are  inherited  weaknesses.  The 
same  would  also  apply  to  any  un- 
thrifty cows  that  are  unable  to  make 
a  living  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
herd. 

(3)  She  should  possess  a  sound 
udder.  The  udder  should  have  the 
appearance  of  being  well  attached, 
yet  it  should  be  free  of  excessive  con- 
nective tissue  so  that  a  maximum 
amount  of  secretory  tissue  is  present. 
Cull  those  cows  that  have  developed 
misshaped,  oversized,  and  pendulous 
teats  that  are  difficult  for  calves  to 
suckle.  Milking  ability  is  often  neg- 
lected in  beef  herds.  This  is  a  costly 
oversight,  especially  in  those  areas 
where  production  of  milk-fat  slaugh- 
ter calves  is  the  general  practice. 
Under  such  a  management  plan,  the 
milking  ability  of  the  cow  is  of  prime 
importance.  So,  remember  that  the 
weaning  weight  of  the  calf  is  the  best 
single  measure  of  the  mothering  abil- 
ity of  the  cow.  Also,  up  to  weaning 
time,  the  cow  has  more  influence  on 
her  calf  than  the  bull  which  sired  the 
calf — she  not  only  furnishes  half  of 
the  calf's  inheritance,  she  furnishes 
most  of  the  calf's  feed  for  the  first 
six  months.  Make  sure  your  cows  can 
fulfill  this  double-barreled  obliga- 
tion. 

(4)  The  cow  should  be  thin  at 
weaning.  This  will  indicate  that  she 
is  a  good  milker.  If  the  cow  remains 
in  good  flesh  at  weaning,  she  has 
been  using  her  feed  to  lay  on  fat 
rather  than  to  produce  milk. 

Cows  Are  Best  at  4  to  8  Years 
Cows  produce  their  heaviest  calves 
from  4  to  8  years  of  age,  with  the  peak 
production  ages  at  5  to  7  years.  After 
8  years  of  age,  calf  weaning  weights 
begin  to  decline  to  the  point  where 
10-  and  11-year-old  cows  usually 
don't  wean  much  heavier  calves  than 
2-year-old  heifers.  You  may  find  it 
practical  to  sell  old  cows  at  8  or  9 
years  of  age,  depending  on  their  con- 
dition. Ordinarily,  they  will  not  be 
too  "shelly"  and  will  not  have  re- 
quired too  much  extra  feed  up  to  that 
time. 

You  might  make  exceptions  where 
cows  have  good  vitality  and  are  hold- 
ing up  well  on  calf  production  be- 
yond 8  years  of  age — or  when  cattle 
prices  are  high  and  feed  is  cheap.  A 
good  measure  of  productiveness  of  an 
older  cow  is  what  she  does  in  com- 
parison to  a  heifer  replacement.  As 
long  as  an  old  cow  raises  a  better — 
or  at  least  as  good — calf  as  a  heifer 
replacement  and  stays  in  good  condi- 


Will  it  Cost  You  $22  Million? 


Careless  Handling  of  Market  Hogs 


YOUR  HOGS  STAND  to  lose 
about  $22.6  million  on  the  way 
to  market  this  year!  That  fig- 
ure includes  losses  from  death  and 
crippling  in  transit,  carcass  damage 
from  bruises,  condemnations  of  the 
entire  carcass  or  primal  cuts  due  to 
injury  and  disease,  and  loss  of  weight 
occasioned  by  transit  shrink. 

On  a  per  head  basis,  the  total  loss 
reflects  bruise  damage  amounting  to 
11.39c;  death  losses  of  8.020,  and  con- 
demnation losses  of  6.160,  according 
to  a  three-year  study  by  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service  conducted  on  211 
shipments  of  hogs  by  rail  and  truck. 
These  shipments  involving  29,000 
hogs  were  observed  during  assembly, 
loading,  at  stops  enroute,  unloading 
and  yarding.  Post-slaughter  exami- 
nation of  carcasses  provided  bruise 
and  damage  loss  data. 

Test  shipments  included  hogs  mov- 
ing by  rail  and  truck  from  the  Mid- 
west to  slaughter  plants  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States 
during  each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Detailed  records  of  observations 
of  handling  conditions  and  practices 
during  assembly,  loading,  unloading 
and  yarding  hogs  revealed  that  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  mishandling 
hogs  were  abusive  use  of  persuaders, 
rushing  and  hurrying  animals  dur- 
ing loading  and  unloading  resulting 
in  pile-ups  and  overcrowding  in 
chutes,  slips  accompanied  by  severe 
body  impact  with  facilities,  and  care- 
less handling  resulting  in  hogs  fall- 
ing from  elevated  ramps. 

Mishandling  Causes  Losses 

Losses  on  mishandled  shipments 
were  27.5 %  higher  than  on  properly 
handled  loads. 

The  value  of  tissue  trimmed  from 
carcasses  because  of  bruise  injuries 
accounted  for  40%  of  total  bruise 
losses;  devaluation  of  primal  cuts  be- 
cause of  trim-out  damage  made  up 
the  other  60%.  The  largest  loss  due 
to  bruising  was  found  in  the  hams — 
averaging  7.38c  per  head. 

Millions  of  hogs  are  moved  each 
year  from  the  surplus  hog  production 
areas  of  the  Midwest  to  slaughter  fa- 
cilities located  elsewhere.  Such  ship- 
ments often  involve  distances  up  to 
2,000  miles.  Although  the  FCS  study 
emphasized  long  distance  movements 
of  hogs  by  truck  and  rail,  control 
tests  on  shipments  of  125  to  150  miles 
were  also  conducted.  Test  periods  in- 
volved temperatures  ranging  from  10 
degrees  below  zero  to  96  degrees 
above.  Test  shipments  were  made  in 
April-May;  July-August;  September- 
November;  January-February. 

The  average  live  value  of  hogs 
marketed  during  these  periods  was 
determined  at  $18.38  per  cwt.  Thus, 
a  dead  220-pound  hog  represented  a 
loss  of  $40.44.  Condemnation  losses 
were  figured  on  the  basis  of  hams  430 
a  pound;  shoulders  250;  bellies  320; 
loins  460;  and  fat-backs  80  a  pound. 
Bruises  losses  were  determined  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  the 
trimmed  tissue  times  the  average 
price  of  the  primal  cut  involved.  (If 
three  pounds  were  trimmed  from  a 
ham,  the  loss  was  3  x  430  or  $1.29.) 

Projecting  these  losses  against  the 
88.5  million  hogs  marketed,  bruises 
losses  would  have  been  slightly  over 
$10  million;  condemnations  about 
$5.6  million  and  dead  loss  about  $7 
million,  or  a  total  loss  of  $22.6  mil- 
lion from  these  three  causes. 


The  29,000  hogs  in  test  shipments 
averaged  223  pounds.  Of  the  total, 
there  were  58  hogs  dead  on  arrival, 
24  arrived  at  destination  crippled,  and 
40  entire  carcasses  were  condemned 
for  ten  different  reasons.  A  total  of 
3,800  pounds  of  tissue  was  trimmed 
from  carcasses  because  of  bruise  in- 
jury and  6,000  primal  cuts  were  de- 
valued as  a  result  of  bruises. 

Bruise  loss  per  100  hogs  by  carcass 
location  were  as  follows: 


Carcass 

Bruise 

Per  Cent 

Location 

Loss 

Total  Loss 

Ham 

$7.38 

64.8% 

Shoulder 

1.15 

10.1 

Belly 

2.03 

17.8 

Loin 

.73 

6.4 

Fat  Back 

.10 

.9 

Total 

$11.39 

100.0% 

Principal  factors  affecting  losses 
were  length-of-haul,  weather,  type  of 
carrier,  and  shrink  and  yield.  In  the 
FCS  study,  shipments  fell  almost 
automatically  into  three  average 
lengths-of-haul— 925  miles,  1,425 
miles  and  1,925  miles.  For  all  tests 
the  average  bruise  loss  was  $11.39, 
condemnation  loss  $6.16,  death  loss 
$8.02  or  a  total  loss  of  $25.57  for  each 
100  hogs  shipped.  By  contrast,  hogs 
shipped  an  averaged  125  miles  had 
bruise  losses  of  $19.04  per  100  hogs 
indicating  that  most  bruise  injury 
occurs  during  early  stages  of  han- 
dling and  is  not  greatly  influenced  by 
over-the-road  movement. 

In  hog  marketing,  summer  and 
winter  stand  out  clearly  as  the  more 
critical  loss  seasons  with  total  sum- 
mer loss  about  87%  higher  than  the 
low  fall  season.  Winter  losses  were 
64%  higher  than  those  in  the  fall; 
spring  losses  about  23%  higher.  The 
higher  bruise  rate  during  the  sum- 
mer months  is  associated  with  sea- 
sonal factors.  The  effect  of  excessive 
heat  or  humidity,  or  both,  resulted  in 
an  unfavorable  physical  reaction  of 
animals  making  them  more  difficult 
to  handle. 


Losses  for  each  100  hogs  by  the  sea- 
sons were  as  follows: 

Class  Sum- 
Of  Loss      Spring    iner      Fall  Winter 

Bruise  $10.70  $13.84  $11.15  $10.01 
Condem- 
nation 8.32      6.07      1.87  7.84 
Death  3.37    14.17      5.21  12.05 

Totals    $22.39  $34.08  $18.23  $29.90 

It  is  always  difficult  to  compare 
loss  rates  for  hog  shipments  moving 
by  rail  vs.  those  moving  by  truck. 
Truck  shipments  are  normally  short- 
er. In  the  FCS  study,  three-fourths  of 
the  test  shipments  moved  by  rail 
making  comparison  even  more  diffi- 
cult. However  sufficient  shipments 
moved  by  truck  to  permit  some  gen- 
eral observations  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship of  loss  and  damage  to  the 
mode  of  transport. 

On  an  annual  basis,  total  truck 
losses  were  greater  than  rail  losses, 
regardless  of  distance,  but  consider- 
ably greater  for  the  longer  lengths- 
of-haul.  On  a  seasonal  basis,  too, 
truck  losses  were  considerably  high- 
er than  rail  losses  in  the  two  extreme 
seasons  of  winter  and  summer.  Rail 
losses  exceeded  those  of  trucks  in  the 
more  temperate  seasons  of  spring  and 
fall. 

Death  loss  in  truck  shipments  was 
higher  than  rail  losses — not  just  high- 
er, but  much  higher.  Truck  losses  for 
condemnations  were  28%  higher  than 
rail  losses  and  277%  higher  than  rail 
losses  from  death  in  transit.  Rail 
shipments  had  25%  higher  bruise 
losses.  Bruise  losses,  however,  were 
only  about  15%  apart,  rail  vs.  truck. 

Loss  of  weight  sustained  by  hogs 
during  the  time  involved  in  move- 
ment from  farm  to  market  is  a  prob- 
lem of  economic  significance.  Such 
losses  involved  two  factors:  (1)  the 
loss  from  natural  excretion  of  ani- 
mals, and  (2)  loss  in  body  weight 
usually  referred  to  as  tissue  shrink. 
The  average  "transit  shrink"  for  all 
test  loads  in  the  FCS  study  was 


Bruise  Loss  by  Carcass  Location 


^HE  ABOVE  GRAPH  shows  how 
bruise  losses  occur  in  the  careless 
handling  of  hogs  enroute  to  market. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  total  bruise  losses 
were  associated  with  the  hams — one  of 
the  most  valuable  primal  cuts  of  pork. 
In  a  1955  hog  marketing  study  by  Live- 
stock Conservation,  Inc.,  bruised  hams 
accounted  for  only  19%  of  total  carcass 
losses. 


Most  hog  bruises  are  man-made  by 
canes,  whips,  clubs,  proding  poles,  elec- 
tric persuaders,  or  by  kicking.  To  pre- 
vent bruises  on  hogs,  use  canvas  slappers 
instead  of  canes,  whips  or  clubs.  Elim- 
inate protruding  nails  and  obstructions, 
broken  boards,  etc.  from  truck  beds.  Take 
your  time  in  loading  hogs  for  market. 
Bed  the  truck  properly  and  drive  care- 
fully. 


^  ^Tlo^AL  live  stock  producer  •  February,  1962 


5.89%.  The  shrink  by  rail  for  all  dis- 
tances was  5.96%  against  5.36%  by 
truck. 

As  might  be  expected,  total  transit 
shrink  gradually  increased  as  length- 
of-haul  increased.  Animals  shipped 
by  rail  are  subject  to  the  "Twenty- 
Eight  Hour  Law,"  which  requires 
that  they  be  unloaded  at  a  point  en- 
route after  28  hours  in  transit,  unless 
consignor  signs  a  release.  Then,  ani- 
mals can  remain  on  the  car  for  36 
hours.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  release 
is  obtained  so  the  28-hour-law  is  ac- 
tually a  36-hour-law  insofar  as  max- 
imum time  in  transit  without  un- 
loading is  concerned. 

The  effect  of  feed,  water  and  rest 
enroute  helped  to  control  shrink  and 
contribute  to  higher  yields  because 
rail  shrink  losses  and  hot  yields  of 
hogs  were  more  favorable  than  those 
obtained  from  truck  shipments  not 
stopped  enroute. 

A  major  objective  of  the  FCS  hog 
marketing  study  was  to  observe  han- 
dling conditions  and  practices  affect- 
ing hog  shipments.  The  abusive  use 
of  persuaders  (electric  prods,  canes, 
sorting  poles,  canvas  slappers  and 
whips)  was  observed  in  about  half 
of  the  211  test  shipments.  By  abusive 
use  is  meant  the  application  of  the 
"persuader"  with  such  extreme  force 
as  to  cause  the  animal  to  sustain 
strong  impact  against  some  loading 
facility  or  equipment  such  as  rough 
corners,  door  jambs,  partially  opened 
gates.  The  human  foot  was  used  as 
a  persuader  (kicking  animals)  in  nine 
test  loads. 

Don't  Force  Hogs  to  Jump 

Forcing  animals  to  jump  from 
decks  or  ramps  accounted  for  only  a 
minor  share  of  the  total  economic 
loss.  When  hogs  are  forced  to  jump 
from  upper  decks,  elevated  ramps  or 
chutes  and  happen  to  land  a  certain 
way  they  may  "spread."  This  results 
in  a  most  severe  form  of  carcass  dam- 
age. If  it  occurs  at  the  start  of  a  jour- 
ney, hogs  may  die  enroute  or  have 
to  be  destroyed  at  the  outset. 

Careless  handling  which  led  to  ani- 
mals falling  from  decks,  ramps  or 
chutes  was  observed  in  18  of  the  211 
test  loads.  Forcing  animals  to  pile-up 
or  crowd  into  chutes  was  noted  in  57 
loads;  rushed  or  hurried  handling  of 
animals  in  24  loads;  lack  of  proper 
bedding  in  14  loads;  defective  or  haz- 
ardous vehicle  in  39  loads  and  haz- 
ardous stationary  loading  facilities  in 
30  loads. 

The  most  critical  factors  involving 
losses  by  each  of  the  two  types  of 
transport — rail  and  truck — should  be 
the  subject  of  careful  investigation 
by  the  respective  managements. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  changes  and  improvements  in 
hog  marketing  procedures  can  elimi- 
nate a  big  share  of  the  losses  borne 
by  swine  producers  each  year. 

All  the  loss  figures  developed  in 
the  FCS  study  indicate  that  loss  and 
damage  associated  with  transporta- 
tion and  handling  of  hogs  was  higher 
than  it  had  been  generally  assumed 
to  be  by  the  industry.  Most  of  the 
abuses  were  "man-made"  and  can  be 
eliminated  without  expenditures  of 
additional  time  or  money.  The  main 
job,  it  appears,  is  to  convince  live 
stock  handlers  to  give  animals  friend- 
ly and  careful  handling.  Finding  an 
effective  solution  to  that  problem 
will  benefit  the  entire  industry. 
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Just  600  lbs.  of  10-10-10  applied  per  acre  on  the  James  Polcyn  farm  near  Montello,  Wis., 
increased  forage  yields  from  1,590  to  8,865  lbs.  dry  matter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polcyn  and 
twin  sons,  Jim  and  John,  are  pleased  with  extra  forage-equivalent  to  16%  dairy  feed. 
Yield  data  does  not  include  late  summer  growth  of  clover  accounted  for  by  10-10-10. 


Robert  Michell,  Juneau  County  Agent  (left)  stands  in  unfertilized  plot  of  pasture  which 
yielded  525  lbs.  of  dry  matter  forage  per  acre.  Arland  Marshall  and  his  son  (right) 
stand  in  fertilized  pasture  which  yielded  6,000  lbs.  of  dry  matter  forage  per  acre.  Both 
plots  of  grass  were  measured  on  June  2  on  the  Arland  Marshall  farm  in  Vernon  County. 


On  the  Hubert  Kelter  farm,  Black  Earth, 
Wis.,  Prof.  C.  J.  Chapman  explains  Fall  vs. 
Spring  topdressing  with  12-12-12.  Fall  ap- 
plied @  500#  P/A  yielded  2,787  lbs.;  Spring 
applied  2,404  lbs.;  unfertilized  plot  (B40  lbs. 


Why  Have  Your  Cattle  Hustle  and  Rustle? 

Fertilize  Your  Pastures 


MORE  ABUNDANT  PASTURES 
will  give  cheaper  feed  and  in 
turn  will  make  possible 
greater  production  of  low-cost  meat 
and  milk. 

Nitrogen  fertilizer  backed  up  with 
minerals  applied  as  topdressing 
either  in  the  early  spring  or  late  fall 
will  not  only  give  farmers  a  week  to 
10  days  earlier  grazing,  furnish  a 
lush  early  growth  of  protein  rich 
feed,  but  will  extend  the  grazing  sea- 
son into  late  July  and  may  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  native  clovers  in 
the  fall.  The  rank,  vigorous  growth 
of  fertilized  pasture  grasses  will 
choke  out  many  types  of  weeds  and 
reduce  damage  from  infestation  of 
grubs.  By  thickening  the  turf,  the 
water-holding  capacity  is  increased 
and  losses  by  run-off  are  slowed 
down. 

In  seasons  of  limited  spring  rain- 
fall, the  growth  response  to  treat- 
ment will  be  limited  but  the  plant 
food  is  still  there  on  "checking  ac- 
count" and  it  will  become  available 
with  late  season  rains,  or  will  be 
available  for  early  next  spring. 

Pastures  Get  Early  Start 

In  seasons  of  abundant  spring  rain- 
fall, the  lush  growth  of  extra  feed 
from  those  fertilized  pastures  can  be 
made  into  grass  silage. 

A  Lafayette  County,  Wise,  farmer 
who  applied  8  tons  of  12-12-12  ferti- 
lizer the  spring  of  1958  reports  that 
the  lush  early  growth  of  grass  not 
eaten  by  his  beef  cattle  during  the 
May  through  June  period  carried 
over  into  the  very  dry  months  of  July 
and  August  and  supplied  them  with 
excellent  feed. 

Cattle  that  have  to  hustle  and 
rustle  all  day  to  fill  their  paunches 
are  not  going  to  convert  much  of  their 
feed  into  meat  and  milk.  Too  much 
of  our  pasture  is  thin  and  sparse;  in 
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fact,  it  is  little  more  than  open  exer- 
cising grounds  for  herds.  It  was  the 
late  Professor  Wilber  Frazier  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  who  years  ago, 
said,  "Much  of  our  pasture  is  so  poor 
that  a  cow  would  have  to  have  a 
muzzle  as  wide  as  a  lawn  mower  and 
keep  going  at  15  miles  an  hour  all 
day  in  order  to  get  enough  feed  to 
keep  her  alive." 

Surely  it's  true  that  cattle  that  can 
fill  up  in  a  couple  of  hours  on  good 
pasture  and  then  lie  down  in  the 
shade  and  chew  their  cuds  for  the 
next  two  will  make  fast,  profitable 
gains  for  their  owners. 

Pasture  improvement  by  renova- 
tion and  the  conversion  of  thin,  weed- 
infested,  grub-eaten  pastures,  into 
abundant  fields  of  alfalfa,  Ladino, 
and  brome  grass  is  a  good,  long  time 
program.  True,  it  means  the  fencing 
out  of  these  pastures  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  months  while  the  seed- 
ings  are  becoming  well  established. 
In  years  of  normal  to  higher  than 
normal  rainfall  it  is  frequently  possi- 
ble to  turn  cattle  or  other  live  stock 
into  these  renovated  pastures  by  the 
middle  of  August  and  graze  them 
lightly  during  the  fall  months.  Live 
stock  men  who  will  follow  this  pro- 
gram of  renovation,  and  do  the  job 
right,  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

Pastures  to  be  renovated  must  be 
limed  (if  acid)  and  given  a  liberal 
treatment  with  a  phosphate-potash 
fertilizer  if  needed.  (Soil  tests  are  the 
best  guide  as  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  fertilizer  to  use.) 

The  year  following  renovation  is 
when  the  farmer  really  cashes  in. 
These  alfalfa-brome  converted  acres 
will  frequently  yield  from  four  to  five 
times  as  much  feed  as  he  would  nor- 


mally get  from  the  same  acreage  in 
native  grasses.  But  even  where  pas- 
tures are  renovated,  they  eventually 
"peter  out."  June  grass,  timothy,  and 
brome  then  takes  over,  and  from 
then  on  it's  a  story  of  pasture  im- 
provement through  the  use  of  nitro- 
gen and  mineral  fertilizers — or  re- 
peat the  renovation  job. 

Lack  of  Nitrogen  the  Bottleneck 

The  lack  of  nitrogen  is  the  bottle- 
neck that  is  more  responsible  for  poor 
pastures  than  is  the  lack  of  any  other 
element.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  poor,  yellow,  sparse  permanent 
grassland  pastures  that  are  starving 
for  nitrogen.  It  is  true,  the  native 
clover  or  other  legumes  do  supply 
some  nitrogen  to  the  grasses.  In  fact, 
any  of  the  native  legumes  are  fickle 
— "here  this  year  and  gone  the  next" 
— types  of  legumes.  True,  top  dressing 
of  pastures  with  lime  (if  needed)  and 
minerals  will  greatly  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  legumes. 

Evidence  of  this  universal  lack  of 
nitrogen  in  our  permanent  pastures 
can  be  seen  in  the  spring  where  those 
dark  green  urine  spot  splotches  of 
rank  growing  grass  show  up.  They 
are  good  demonstrations  of  the  al- 
most universal  lack  of  nitrogen. 

Pasture  improvement  by  direct  fer- 
tilization is  an  easy  program  to  carry 
out  because  all  you  have  to  do  is  call 
a  dealer  by  telephone  and  order  the 
fertilizer;  tell  him  to  haul  it  out  and 
apply  it  with  his  spreader  truck. 

Many  farmers  have  been  literally 
astounded  to  see  the  tremendous  re- 
sponse of  pasture  grasses  to  treat- 
ment with  high  nitrogen  (10-10-10), 
(16-8-8),  or  similar  fertilizers.  Ap- 
plied at  rates  up  to  500  or  600  pounds 
per  acre,  yields  have  been  doubled. 


Over  a  period  of  15  years  Wisconsin 
county  agents  in  cooperation  with 
the  Soils  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  carried  out  several 
hundred  acre-scale  demonstrations 
which  have  proved  without  question 
that  it  does  pay  to  fertilize  old  grass 
pastures.  Farmers  who  cooperated  in 
this  work  applied  the  10-10-10  or 
similar  1:1:1  ratio  fertilizers  on  acre 
strips  clear  across  their  pastures. 

The  following  table  shows  average 
yields  for  all  of  the  plots  where  10- 
10-10  or  similar  1:1:1  ratio  fertilizers 
were  used. 


By  t'.  J.  Chapman    •    University  of  Wisconsin 


Average  for  474  Acre-Scale  Demonstra- 
tion Plots 
Yield 

per  acre  Cost 

(lbs.)   Pounds  of  Net 

Treatment       dry       in-  ferti-  profit 

per  acre      matter  crease  lizer    per  acre 

10-10-10  6,503  3,525  $19.50  $63.62 
No 

fertilizer  2,978  

All  fertilizers  were  applied  broad- 
cast in  the  early  spring.  Yields  re- 
ported in  pounds  per  acre  of  dry 
matter  (calculated  as  30%  of  green 
weight.)  Value  of  increase  calculated 
at  $50  per  ton  (equivalent  in  feeding 
value  to  an  18%  dairy  feed)  except 
in  cases  where  the  pasture  consisted 
largely  of  timothy  and  where  the 
first  clipping  was  made  at  the  hay 
stage  amounted  to  $88.12.  In  such 
cases,  the  value  of  increase  has  been 
figured  at  $25  per  ton. 

2:1:1  Ratio  Looks  Good 

Over  a  period  of  years  I  have  C3me 
to  believe  that  a  2  to  1  ratio  of  nitro- 
gen to  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
best  fits  the  requirements  of  pasture 
grass  on  the  silt  and  clay  loam  soils 
of  Wisconsin  and  to  many  other  areas 
in  the  northern  and  south-eastern 
states. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty -two) 
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CORN  BELT  CATTLE  feeders 
could  be  slugged  by  losses  again 
in  1962  if  they  repeat  mistakes 
that  forced  Choice  steers  down  to 
$21  to  $22  last  summer.  They  were 
dazed  by  the  1961  price  plunge,  and 
couldn't  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened— or  why. 

A  careful  look  at  last  year's  mar- 
keting pattern  will  clear  up  both 
points.  The  headaches  they  suf- 
fered came  from  the  hangover  that 
followed  a  4-month  binge  of  holding 
back  fat  cattle  to  put  on  more 
weight  and  finish. 

Most  of  the  animals  they  withheld 
were  high  quality  steers,  so  let's 
have  a  look  at  what  took  place  at 
seven  terminal  markets  that  handle 
a  big  share  of  this  country's  corn- 
fattened  beef. 

Each  of  the  last  two  years  more 
than  4  million  steers  have  been  sold 
for  slaughter  at  these  markets.  A  lit- 
tle more  than  93%  of  them  have 
been  cattle  that  graded  Good,  Choice 
and  Prime.  Six  of  these  market 
centers  are  within  the  Corn  Belt  or 
located  on  its  outer  margin.  They  are 
Chicago,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Kansas  City  and  East  St. 
Louis.  The  other  market  is  Denver, 
which  handles  many  cattle  from 
northern  Colorado  that  are  finished 
on  grain  trucked  out  of  the  Corn 
Belt. 

Too  Many  Cattle  Held  Back 

Records  show  that  feeders  who 
send  steers  to  these  terminals  slowed 
their  sales  in  December  1960,  and 
continued  to  hold  back  cattle 
through  March  1961.  They  had  more 
steers  on  feed  than  a  year  earlier 
and  should  have  been  sending  more 
to  slaughter.  Instead  they  cut  back 
offerings  by  7%  for  the  4-month 
period. 

High  prices  in  March  and  April  of 
the  two  previous  years  had  built  up 
hopes  for  a  third  favorable  market 
in  those  two  months.  That  started 
the  withholding  action.  But  it 
started  so  early  that  by  the  time 
March  and  April  rolled  around  there 
were  so  many  big  over-finished  cat- 
tle that  price  advances  were  out  of 
the  question.  Cattle  that  should  have 
gone  to  slaughter  grading  Good  had 
been  fed  to  Choice,  and  many  Choice 
steers  had  been  finished  to  Prime. 

Meantime,  there  was  less  demand 
for  big  fat  lunkers  than  feeders  had 
counted  on.  Meat  eaters  today  want 
smaller  cuts  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  And  they  want  less  fat  on  beef 
they  buy.  The  main  outlet  for  heavy 
High  Choice  and  Prime  steers  has 
been  big  hotels,  plush  restaurants, 


swanky  steak  houses  and  other 
places  that  serve  meals  to  people  on 
expense  accounts.  That  class  of  trade 
got  a  hefty  whack  when  the  Internal 
Revenue  people  announced  they 
would  make  a  closer  check  on  in- 
come tax  returns  in  future.  The  big 
eating  houses  were  quick  to  cry  out 
that  they  would  be  ruined  by  such  a 
ruling. 

While  feeders  held  their  steers 
hoping  for  better  markets,  more 
steers  became  overfat  and  over- 
weight. The  result  was  that  during 
the  following  four  months  markets 
were  glutted  with  heavy  Prime  and 
High  Choice  beef,  the  kind  for 
which,  year  after  year,  there  is  less 
demand. 

Prime  Steer  Volume  Doubled 

From  April  through  July  the  num- 
ber of  Prime  steers  on  these  seven 
markets  more  than  doubled  in  num- 
ber, and  receipts  of  Choice  were  up 
14.7%.  But  finishers  clung  grimly  to 
steers  grading  Good,  and  sold  6.3% 
fewer  of  this  kind  than  in  the  like 
4-month  period  a  year  earlier.  That 
added  extra  weight  and  more  grease 
to  the  carcasses. 

This  may  be  a  good  place  to  note 
that  this  tendency  to  push  steers 
from  Good  to  Choice  and  Prime  isn't 
a  phenomenon  limited  to  the  period 
that  got  heavy  cattle  into  trouble 
last  summer.  It  is  a  long-time  trend. 
The  number  of  cattle  finished  on 
grain  has  been  climbing  steadily  for 
8  or  9  years.  Even  before  the  start 
of  that  period  there  was  a  climb  that 
kept  up  with  population  increase, 
but  it  was  not  so  persistent  and  reg- 
ular as  that  which  began  in  1953. 

Despite  this  steady  climb,  the  per- 
centage of  steers  finished  to  Good 
has  been  declining  at  the  seven  mar- 
kets mentioned.  In  10  of  the  last  12 
months  for  which  data  is  available 
the  number  sold  at  Good  grade  has 
been  below  that  for  the  same  month 
a  year  earlier.  The  number  grading 
Choice  was  up  eight  of  the  12 
months,  and  the  number  of  Prime 
was  higher  in  nine  of  the  12  months. 

Numbers  grading  Good  declined 
7.4%  at  the  seven  markets  for  the 
12-month  period. 

Many  Corn  Belt  feeders  will  need 
to  revamp  their  programs  in  coming 
years  if  disaster  periods  such  as  that 
of  last  summer  are  to  be  avoided. 
I  was  on  a  field  trip  in  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois when  prices  were  scraping  bot- 
tom last  summer.  At  one  Illinois 
farm  I  saw  steers  being  loaded  for 
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market  that  had  reached  Choice  in 
February,  when  they  weighed 
around  1,300  pounds.  In  the  four 
months  that  followed  they  reached 
1,550  and  became  patchy  fat.  These 
steers  would  have  yielded  a  nice 
profit  in  February.  They  showed  a 
big  loss  in  June.  At  that,  they  didn't 
make  the  poorest  showing  of  the 
week,  for  a  load  of  Choice  1,700- 
pound  steers  sold  at  $20.50. 

The  best  reports  I  received  from 
feeders  on  that  trip  came  from  men 
who  had  started  several  bunches  of 
cattle  in  the  course  of  a  year,  who 
had  fed  them  to  moderate  finish,  and 
had  replaced  them  when  sold  with 
thinner  steers.  Men  following  such  a 
program  were  staying  away  from 
cattle  that  would  finish  at  heavy 
weights.  They  were  finding  a  ready 
market  for  those  weighing  1,000 
pounds  and  down  at  figures  not  too 
much  below  the  prices  being  paid 
for  Prime  steers. 

Prices  hit  bottom  during  the  week 
that  ended  June  22.  Average  paid 
for  all  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  that 
week  was  $21.83.  The  Good  steers 
sold  that  week  at  Chicago  weighed 
an  average  of  80  pounds  less.  They 
sold  just  56c  a  hundred  below 
Choice.  The  spread  between  Good 
and  Prime  was  only  $1.55  a  hundred. 
A  year  earlier  Prime  had  averaged 
$4.30  higher  than  Good.  It  takes  a 
big  spread  in  price  to  justify  carry- 
ing a  steer  from  Good  to  Prime.  The 
spread  may  be  there  when  a  decision 
is  made  to  go  to  the  higher  grade, 
but  it  can  disappear  quickly  if  a  few 
too  many  Prime  cattle  are  offered. 

One  feeder  I  visited  on  the  June 
trip  was  Robert  E.  Bird,  Bureau 
County,  Illinois.  He  handles  several 
bunches  of  cattle  a  year,  and  feeds  a 
goodly  number  of  them  to  moderate 
weight  and  finish. 

"I  set  my  selling  date  the  day  the 
cattle  go  on  feed,"  he  told  me.  "Then 
I  stick  to  it.  It  never  pays  to  wait 
for  a  slumping  market  to  improve. 
When  you're  tempted  to  delay  you 
can  be  sure  that  a  lot  of  other  feed- 
ers are  in  the  same  fix  you're  in. 
The  cattle  they  hold  back  get  heav- 
ier, the  numbers  increase,  and  the 
market  is  certain  to  take  several 
weeks  or  even  months  to  correct 
itself.  If  cattle  are  down  when  mine 
are  ready  to  go,  I  sell  and  buy  others 
to  consume  my  feed.  They'll  make 
better  use  of  it,  and  they'll  gain  well 
while  I'm  waiting  for  the  market  to 
go  up." 
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The  figures  seem  to  indicate  that 
size  last  summer  was  a  greater  fac- 
tor in  depressing  prices  than  was 
high  finish.  The  week  that  Choice 
steers  hit  bottom  at  Chicago,  several 
loads  of  850-  to  950-pound  heifers 
brought  $23  to  $23.50  in  Kansas  City, 
and  47  loads  of  steers  that  ranged 
from  925  to  1,100  pounds  sold  at  $24 
to  $24.50  in  California. 

Early  in  July  a  buyer  for  one  of 
the  big  grocery  chains  said  his  com- 
pany was  shipping  heifer  beef  from 
western  points  to  stores  in  the  corn 
country  because  they  couldn't  buy 
enough  carcasses  there  that  were 
small  enough  to  meet  demands  of 
their  trade.  He  inferred  that  Corn 
Belt  feeders  liked  to  finish  heavy 
beef,  but  consumers  didn't  like  it. 

A  California  feedlot  operator  who 
was  speaker  at  a  cattle  meeting  in 
the  Middle  West  last  summer  told 
his  audience  that  people  on  the  West 
Coast  consumed  40%  more  beef  per 
person  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  because  they  could  get 
smaller  cuts  from  carcasses  that 
were  grain  fed  but  not  too  fat. 

Need  for  More  Lighter  Cattle 

While  there  is  great  need  for  feed- 
ers of  the  Middle  West  to  finish  cat- 
tle that  will  produce  lighter,  less 
wasty  carcasses  such  a  change  may 
not  come  as  promptly  as  seems  de- 
sirable. Men  who  have  learned  to  do 
a  job  well  do  not  change  until  they 
are  clubbed  to  it  by  losses.  That  is 
what  may  be  required  to  change 
feeding  practices  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  World  War 
I,  the  late  Dr.  H.  J.  Waters,  who  had 
done  animal  husbandry  research  at 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Pennsylvania  State,  made  many 
speeches  in  which  he  pointed  out  to 
cattle  feeders  that  the  3-  to  4-year- 
old  steer  had  had  his  day  in  the  feed- 
lot.  The  feeder  steer  of  the  future 
would  be  a  calf  or  a  yearling,  he  told 
them.  Then  he  recited  figures  to  show 
that  younger  cattle  make  more  eco- 
nomical gains  and  better  carcasses. 

Feeders  were  skeptical.  Many  of 
them  stuck  to  the  big  cattle.  Large 
numbers  of  them  were  bankrupted 
when  fat  cattle  prices  slumped.  That 
was  because  they  had  too  much  tied 
up  in  purchase  price  of  the  cattle. 
Gradually  younger  feeders  took 
their  place.  They  were  ready  for 
new  ideas  and  new  ways. 

Today  finishing  steers  to  lighter- 
weights  is  just  as  sound  as  the  doc- 
trine Waters  preached.  Can  the  pres- 
ent generation  (you  and  yours)  learn 
to  do  it,  or  will  it  take  a  new  crop 
of  feeders? 
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New  Holland's  famous  family  of  Hayliners  .  .  .  engineered 
to  be  even  more  efficient,  even  more  dependable  in  '621 
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Biggest  baling  news  in  years* 

New  Holland^  1962  line  of  balers 


This  is  the  year  for  you  to  get 
the  savings  of  One-Man  Haying! 


Now  one  man  can  easily  bale  and  load  faster  than 
a  2-  or  3-man  team!  For  1962,  New  Holland  has 
further  improved  its  One-Man  Haying  system— 
making  it  more  dependable  than  ever. 

And  you  can  own  a  Compact  Hayliner  65  with 
fully  proved  New  Holland  Bale-Thrower  for  no 
more  than  you'd  pay  for  many  balers  without  auto- 
matic loading.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  New 
Holland's  One-Man  Haying  system— biggest  baling 
news  in  years.  Also  ask  about  his  6%  Advance  De- 
livery Dividend. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa.  ™K® 


New  Holland 

First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


Hayliner®  271.  Ten  new  design  fea- 
tures. Offers  choice  of  twine-  or  wire- 
tie,  engine-  or  tractor-driven  models. 
Improved  Flow-Action  feed.  Tractor- 
Seat  Controls. 

Hayliner  99.  Makes  big  16  x  23  bales. 
Handles  up  to  20  tons  an  hour  — the 
Flow-Action  way!  Now  available  in 
3-wire  and  3-twine  tie. 
Hayliner  270.  Lowest  priced  Flow- 
Action  Hayliner!  Nine  new  design  fea- 
tures. Twine-tie,  tractor-drive.  Makes 
14  x  18  bales. 

Hayliner  280.  Fourteen  new  design 
features.  Improved  Flow-Action  feed. 
High  capacity.  Makes  16  x  18  bales. 
Twine-  and  wire-tie  models. 
Self-Propelled  Haycruiser.  Seven- 
teen new  design  features  for  '62,  in- 
cluding new  valve-in-head  engine. 
Makes  baling  almost  as  easy  (and 
pleasant)  as  driving  your  car! 
Compact  Hayliner  65.  With  Bale- 
Thrower,  gives  you  One-Man  Haying 
for  no  more  than  you'd  pay  for  many 
balers  without  automatic  loading.  Tele- 
Flow  feed.  Makes  easy-to-handle  12  x 
16  bales. 


New  Hog  Feed  Ratio 
Drops  to  Low  2:11 

A  HOG  FEED  efficiency  record  of 
2.11  (the  lowest  ever  reported  in 
official  tests)  was  made  by  a  pen  of 
Landrace  hogs  at  Southwestern  Illi- 
nois Test  Station.  At  the  2.11  effi- 
ciency rate,  a  pig  would  require  211 
pounds  of  feed  per  100  pounds  of 
gain.  That  compares  with  the  pres- 
ent 3.5  or  more  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  pound  of  gain  on  the  average 
hog  farm. 

At  the  2.11  efficiency  rate,  a  20'0 
pound  market  hog  would  take  422 
pounds  of  feed.  At  3c  a  pound  the 
feed  cost  would  be  $12.66.  A  hog  re- 
quiring 3.5  pounds  of  feed  per  pound 
of  gain  would  consume  350  pounds  of 
feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain.  This 
200  pound  market  hog  would  eat  700 
pounds  of  feed,  which  at  3<-  a  pound 
represents  a  feed  cost  of  $21.  The  dif- 
ference in  feed  cost  is  a  saving 
(profit)  of  more  than  $8  for  the  pig 
with  the  best  feed  efficiency. 


Sets  New  World  Record 

In  Shearing  <»(><•  Lambs 

A  NEW  WORLD'S  record  for  shear- 
ing  lambs  has  been  set  by  a  New 
Zealand  sheep  shearer  who  worked 
his  way  through  a  flock  of  606  Per- 
endale  lambs  in  nine  hours.  Trim- 
ming some  lambs  in  an  amazing  32 
seconds,  C.  Bosher,  a  29-year-old 
shearer  of  Otorohanga  on  New  Zea- 
land's North  Island,  averaged  one 
lamb  every  50  seconds,  catching 
them  all  himself. 

His  best  hour's  work  was  the  first 
in  which  73  lambs  were  shorn  as  com- 
pared with  his  slowest  hour,  the 
ninth,  with  62  lambs  shorn.  In  beat- 
ing the  previous  record  of  544  lambs, 
Bosher  nearly  ran  out  of  lambs.  There 
were  only  four  left  in  the  pen  at  the 
end  of  nine  hours.  A  shearing  expert 
since  his  youth,  Bosher  was  working 
through  250  lambs  a  day  when  he  was 
16  years  old.  The  world's  record  for 
shearing  ewes  is  held  by  another  New 
Zealander,  Godfrey  Bowen,  with  599 
ewes  in  a  nine-hour  day. 


Annual  Meetings 

FEBRUARY 
8— Producers  Livestock  Mktg.  Assn., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Brown  Hotel, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
10 — Producers  Live  Stock  Mktg.  Assn., 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  City  Auditorium, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

15 —  Equity  Co-operotive  Livestock 
Sales  Assn.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Richland  Center,  Wis. 

16 —  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.; 
Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

20 — Mississippi  Livestock  Producers 
Assn.,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Jackson, 
Miss. 

22 —  Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Nether- 
land  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

23 —  Producers  &  Texas  Livestock 
Mktg.  Assn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
North  Kansas  City  Bowl,  North 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

24 —  Producers  Livestock  Mktg.  Assn., 
South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Robidoux 
Hotel,  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

MARCH 

2 —  Producers  Mktg.  Assn.,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Clay  pool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

3 —  California  Farm  Bureau  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Visalia,  Calif.;  Hotel 
Hacienda,  Fresno,  Calif. 

8 — Producers  Live  Stock  Mktg.  Assn., 
Nat'l.  Stock  Yards,  III.;  Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

10 — Michigan  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
Detroit,   Mich.;   Lansing,  Mich. 

16 — Tennessee  Producers  Livestock 
Mktg.  Assn.,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Andrew  Jackson  Hotel,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

26 — Producers  Live  Stock  Credit 
Corp.,  Chicago,  III.;  Pick-Con- 
gress Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

APRIL 

5 — Tri-State  Livestock  Credit  Corp., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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LOOK  AT  ALL  T  _ 

YOU  GET  IN  AN  INTERNATIONAL 


El 


TAKES 

YEAR  'ROUND 
WEATHER 

Zinc  phosphate 
coating  resists 
corrosion — prevents 
spreading  of  rust 
from  scratches  and 
bonds  paint  so  it 
won't  chip.  Grille  and 
headlight  trim  are 
rust-free,  anodized 
aluminum. 


COMFORTABLE 
CAB 

Living-room  comfort 
—  widest  seat  of  any 
pickup.  Tough  nylon 
seat  covering. 
Suspended  pedals; 
no  holes  in  insulated 
floor  to  admit  dust  or 
cold.  Double-sealed, 
full-sized  doors.  Step 
2Vi-in.  lower. 


SAFETY  ALL 
AROUND  YOU 

Gas  tank  is  outside 
of  cab,  not  in  it.  A II- 
' round  visibility.  No 
obstructions  in 
doorways.  Bonded 
brake  linings.  Fume- 
free  cab  with  high 
cowl  intake  vent. 


V-8 

PERFORMANCE 

Only  in  an 
INTERNATIONAL 
pickup  do  you  get  an 
exclusive  truck  V-8 
engine  as  standard- 
for  abundant  power 
teamed  with 
exceptional  economy. 


NO  YEARLY  FADS 
IN  STYLING 

No  change  for 
change's  sake  — 
functionally  designed 
to  help  you  do  your 
work  better  and  ride 
easier.  A  clean  design 
you'll  like  for  years. 


STABLE  RIDE- 
BETTER 
HANDLING 

Choice  of  box- 
section  frame  with 
independent  torsion - 
bar  front  suspension, 
or  channel  frame  with 
I-beam  axle  and  leaf 
springs.  Positive - 
action  steering. 


GRAIN-TIGHT 
BOX 

Steel  box  won't  rot 
out,  has  ribbed  bed 
for  easy  load- 
handling.  Center 
hinge  on  tailgate  for 
extra  strength. 
Bonus-Load  ( shown)  ^ 
or  standard  bodies,  in 
7 -and  8  ft- ft. 
lengths. 


m 


SAFE  GROUND 
CLEARANCE 

Fuel  tank,  muffler, 
steering,  drive  line  are 
all  above  the  frame 
line  for  better 
clearance  over 
broken  ground. 


Remember,  there  is  a  difference  in  pickups!  Your  INTERNATIONAL  Dealer  or 
Branch  can  give  you  the  full  quality  story.  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS  worlds  most  complete 


LINE 
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Sheep 


Missouri  experts  check  mealiness  of  ram  with  sound-wave  probe. 


™    Sonoray  Checks  Meatiness 

University  of  Missouri  researchers 
Marvin  Moose  (holding  ram);  Bill 
Sellers,  standing;  and  Bill  Moody,  all 
graduate  students  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, are  shown  checking  the 
meatiness  of  a  ram  with  the  use  of 
Sonoray,  an  electronic  device  which 
sends  sound  waves  through  the  layers 
of  fat  and  lean  to  provide  an  estimate 
of  loin  eye  area. 

Readings  from  the  sound  wave 
measurements  of  73  lambs  and  trac- 
ings of  loin  eye  areas  after  slaughter 
were  compared.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  two  measurements  are 
nearly  the  same,  reports  Bill  Moody. 
Sound  wave  probes  have  proved  to 
be  highly  accurate  in  estimating  the 


loin  eye  area  in  swine  and  cattle.  This 
was  the  first  test  with  sheep.  The 
sound-wave  machine  predicted  with- 
in an  average  .2  sq.  inch  the  area  of 
loin  eye  in  lambs  —  about  the  same 
size  error  found  in  cattle  and  swine 
tests.  Measurement  of  loin  eye  areas 
in  live  animals  aid  in  the  selection 
of  breeding  stock.  The  animals  are 
not  injured  by  the  sound  probe. 

Ewes  Need  Iodine 

•  Ewes  lacking  iodine  give  birth  to 
lambs  which  are  usually  born  pre- 
maturely, dead,  or  in  such  weakened 
condition  that  they  are  unable  to 
nurse.  Prevention  of  iodine  deficien- 
cy depends  upon  the  use  of  one  ounce 
of  stabilized  potassium  iodide  per 
100-pounds  of  trace  mineral  salt. 


Choice  Lambs  at  132  Days 

Lambs  are  going  to  market  as 
Prime  and  Choice  at  an  average  age 
of  132.5  days  in  an  Iowa  feed-man- 
agement program,  reports  Tom  Wick- 
ersham,  Iowa  State  University.  Single 
lambs  in  this  program  are  averaging 
12.5  lbs.  weight  at  birth;  twins  9.92 
lbs.;  and  triplets  9.11  lbs.  per  head. 
The  entire  flock  averaged  1.29  mar- 
keted iambs  per  ewe  in  1960  and  1.32 
marketed  lambs  per  ewe  in  19G1. 

The  test  flock  contains  112  large 
white-faced  western-type  ewes  han- 
dled under  typical  farm  conditions 
using  recommended  practices  devel- 
oped out  of  research  findings.  These 
ewes  are  bred  to  mutton-type  rams. 
No  ewes  have  been  lost  at  lambing 
and  only  2%  of  the  lambs  have  been 
born  dead. 

Ewes  go  on  rye  pasture  in  early 
spring,  to  bluegrass  in  summer  and 
to  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  the  fall.  They 
are  drenched  with  fine-particle  phe- 
nothiazine  to  remove  internal  para- 
sites 10  to  14  days  before  they  go  on 
spring  pasture.  They  receive  a  cop- 
per-nicotine sulphate  treatment  in 
midsummer  before  they  are  flushed 
for  breeding.  They  get  another  phe- 
nothiazine  treatment  before  they  go 
into  winter  shelter. 

Ewes  come  into  late  summer  lean 
and  are  flushed  with  Vz  lb.  grain  a 
day  and  high-quality  grass  pasture 
two  weeks  before  breeding.  The 
flushing  is  credited  with  many  of  the 
twin  and  triplet  lambs.  Five  weeks 
before  lambing  time,  the  ewes  re- 
ceive V4  lb.  of  grain  per  head  per  day 
to  prevent  pregnancy  disease  and  to 
increase  lamb  weaning  weights. 

Of  the  first  144  early  lambs  mar- 
keted last  year,  71  graded  Prime,  70 


Choice  and  3  Good.  Creep  feeding 
gets  part  of  the  credit  for  the  early 
marketing  age  and  quality  grades.  In 
a  pellets  vs.  meal  comparison  in  the 
creep,  pellets  gave  better  results  with 
less  digestive  troubles.  The  pellet 
starter  ration  per  ton  included  760 
lbs.  of  corn,  600  lbs.  of  oats,  300  lbs. 
of  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal,  200  lbs. 
soybean  meal,  100  lbs.  molasses,  20 
lbs.  bone  meal,  18  lbs.  iodized  salt,  2 
lbs.  trace  minerals,  plus  vitamins  and 
antibiotic.  Finishing  lamb  rations 
contained  760  lbs.  corn,  600  lbs.  oats, 
300  lbs.  dehydrated  alfalfa,  200  lbs. 
bone  meal,  18  lbs.  iodized  salt  and  2 
lbs.  trace  minerals  plus  antibiotic. 

Check  Ewe  Winter  Ration 

Keep  a  close  watch  on  the  winter- 
ing ration  you  are  feeding  your  ewe 
flock,  advises  Ben  W.  Wamsley,  Jr., 
West  Virginia  University.  Approxi- 
mately 80%  of  the  feed  a  ewe  con- 
sumes during  the  wintering  period 
should  be  high-quality  roughage.  Few 
ewes  can  utilize  low  quality  rough- 
age such  as  straw  or  stover.  If  high- 
quality  roughage  is  not  available, 
supplement  the  ration  with  a  high- 
protein  feed  such  as  soybean  meal. 
About  Vi  lb.  per  ewe  per  day  of  high 
protein  feed  included  with  the 
roughage  should  be  sufficient. 

Feed  a  high-quality  roughage  until 
about  six  weeks  before  lambing.  At 
that  time,  ewes  need  about  V2  lb.  per 
head  per  day  of  a  good  grain  mixture 
in  addition  to  roughage.  This  helps 
them  to  gain  the  extra  weight  needed 
to  produce  healthy  lambs.  The  ewe 
flock  should  have  access  to  clean, 
fresh  water  and  a  salt-mineral  mix. 
A  well  balanced  mineral  mix  con- 
tains 7  lbs.  salt,  7  lbs.  steamed  bone 
meal,  and  1  lb.  phenothiazine. 


Hogs 


Sort  Hogs?  66?  a  Pig 

When  hogs  are  sorted  or  moved, 
they  require  more  feed  to  reach  mar- 
ket weight.  In  one  test,  pigs  were 
resorted  or  moved  every  four  weeks 
and  live  weight  and  feed  consump- 
tion checked  at  two-week  intervals 
by  Dr.  H.  S.  Teague,  animal  scien- 
tist, Ohio  State  University.  In  each 
of  three  trials,  resorted  pigs  required 
more  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain — the  dif- 
ference ranged  from  an  average  of 
5.5  lbs.  to  as  much  as  19  lbs.  of  feed. 
This  meant  an  extra  cost  of  66f  per 
pig.  Moving  pigs  did  not  affect  feed 
conversion  as  did  resorting.  In  one 
moving  test,  feed  requirement  in- 
creased by  8  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  gain 
with  a  cost  difference  of  43c  per  hog. 

Antibiotic  Adds  1  Pig 

Sows  fed  a  high  level  of  antibiotic 
at  breeding  time  will  farrow  and 
wean  more  pigs,  reports  Leland 
Tribble,  swine  specialist,  University 
of  Missouri.  Sows  receiving  antibi- 
otic farrowed  10.4  pigs  per  litter  as 
compared  with  9.4  pigs  for  sows  not 
treated.  Number  of  pigs  weaned  per 
litter  was  8.6  and  7.8  in  favor  of  the 
antibiotic  treatment.  Sows  were  fed 
Vz  gram  of  antibiotic  per  head  per 
day  for  10  to  21  days  at  breeding 
time.  Aureomycin  and  Terramycin 
have  given  equal  results  when  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Skin  Diseases  of  Pigs 

Two  skin  conditions  of  swine  are 
sometimes  confused  with  mange. 
They  are  called  Parakeratosis  and 
Greasy  Pig  Disease.  But  on  many 
farms  mange  is  thought  to  be  the 
only  skin  disease  and  the  others  are 
ignored.  In  fact,  all  three  diseases 
have  been  known  to  exist  in  some 
droves. 


California  Pig  Factory 

A  streamlined  pig  factory  in 
Shasta  County  is  proving  that  Cali- 
fornia can  compete  successfully  with 
Corn  Belt  farmers  in  producing  hogs. 
Walter  A.  Junge,  who  also  raises 
cattle  on  his  4,000  acre  Buckhorn 
ranch  near  Redding,  Calif.,  is  con- 
vinced that  his  pioneering  system  is 
one  answer  to  the  state's  deficit  pork 
production. 

So  far,  Junge's  program  has: 

•  Cut  man-hours  of  labor  to  1.35 
hours  per  200-pound  hog,  and  he 
lopes  to  reduce  that  to  1.2  hours  with 
experience. 

•  Raised  his  weaning  average  to 
8.3  pigs  per  litter. 

•  Reduced  brooder  pigs  losses  to 
less  than  1%  based  on  1,560  pigs 
raised  in  a  Spur  month  period. 

•  Made  marked  improvement  in 
firming-up  the  flesh  of  young  pigs. 

•  Practically  eliminated  disease 
problems. 

Junge's  most  radical  innovation  is 
an  insulated,  heated  and  cooled,  far- 
rowing house  that  practically  runs 
itself.  It  contains  45  farrowing  pens 
with  mesh  floors  located  about  two 
feet  above  the  concrete  floor.  Drop- 
pings go  right  through  the  mesh 
which  eliminates  a  big  cleaning  job. 
These  mesh  bottom  crates  eliminate 
a  bedding  cost  of  around  $800  a  year. 

One  man  with  a  hose  can  clean  the 
entire  house  in  less  than  one  hour. 
The  mesh  floors  practically  elimi- 
nated enteritis  (scours)  formerly  a 
big  problem.  Each  farrowing  pen 
measures  5x7  feet.  The  sow's  crate 
is  24  inches  wide,  leaving  15  inches 
for  pigs.  The  mesh  floors  are  made 
of  9  gauge  expanded  metal  with  % 
inch  openings.  The  mesh  is  rolled 
smooth  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
pig's  feet. 


Walter  Junge's  California  pig  factory  competes  with  Corn  Belt. 


Nets  $2  More  at  Omaha 

Selling  hogs  on  the  central  market 
will  net  farmers  more  money  in  the 
opinion  of  Glen  Hallgren,  manager  of 
Omaha  Producers  Hog  Department. 
Hallgren  relates  the  experience  of 
Elvin  Johnson,  Hamilton  County, 
Iowa,  who  believes  that  hogs  bring 
from  $1.50  to  $2  more  per  cwt.  at 
central  markets.  Johnson  sold  two 
loads  of  crossbred  hogs  at  Omaha  re- 
cently. One  shipment  of  55  hogs  av- 
eraged 258  lbs.  and  sold  at  $18.15  per 
cwt.  The  second  consignment  of  55 
hogs  averaged  276  lbs.  and  sold  for 
$18.10  per  cwt.  The  latter  load,  John- 
son said,  would  have  brought  only 
$17.50  per  cwt.  at  home.  He  figures 
$350  less  trucking  was  made  by  sell- 
ing on  the  Omaha  market. 


Buyers  Demand  Top  Pork 

Pork  retailers  want  "real  fresh 
pork  that  is  lean  and  bright  .  .  .  bet- 
ter color  .  .  .  better  trimmed  smoked 
hams  .  .  .  hams  and  loins  with  some 
marbling  but  still  a  lean  appearance 
.  .  .  and  cuts  of  a  weight  that  will 
best  meet  consumer  acceptance." 

That's  a  summary  of  the  pork 
specifications  of  the  ten  big-volume 
members  of  the  National  Assn.  of 
Food  Chains.  Buyers  for  these  chains 
want:  Hams  of  10  to  14  lbs.;  loins  of 
10  to  12  lbs.;  picnics  of  5  lbs.;  butts 
of  5  to  6  lbs.;  bacon  (bellies)  8  to  9 
inches  wide,  IV2  inches  thick,  10  to 
14  lbs.  In  other  words,  these  buyers 
want  lean  cuts  from  the  200  to  220 
pound  hog  that  are  comparable  in 
size  to  those  of  240  to  260  lb.  hogs. 


Hi!  TEN  SPEEDS, 
65  HORSES  AND  A 
HUNDRED  USES!! 


Moline's  M5  is  a  whole  machine  shed  rolled  up  in  one  tractor. 
Pull  five  bottoms  with  it.  Rake  with  it.  Mow.  Haul.  Plant. 
Spread.  Cultivate.  Harvest.  Anything!  Here  are  the  reasons. 

First,  the  M5  has  enormous  power  -  its  336  cu.  in.  Moline 
engine  develops  a  full  65  hp  on  the  PTO.  It  has  the  ooomph  to 
tackle  the  toughest  job  in  the  toughest  field. 

Second,  the  Ampli-Torc  transmission  (standard  equip- 
ment) gives  the  M5  a  wide  range  of  speeds  and  tractions  — 
1.65  to  17.37  mph.  Instantly  adaptable  to  the  ground  con- 
dition and  power  required  for  any  job. 

The  M5  is  the  only  tractor  on  the  market  that  gives  you  all 
these  features:  336  cu.  in.  engine;  10  speed  transmission; 
Ampli-Torc  drive;  Tel-o-Flo  hydraulics;  three  point  hitch; 
automatic  draft  control;  plus  man-saving  Control  Zone  Com- 
fort. (See  how  comfortably  the  operator  sits  and  handles  the 
controls.  All  instruments  are  in  full  view.) 

For  the  workin'est,  easiest-on-you-and-your-dollars  tractor 
you've  ever  owned,  see  your  Moline  dealer  about  an  M5  today. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

iff  III 
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PER  ACRE 


Legume-grass  pastures 
yield  profitable  beef  gains 

There  are  more  profits  when  you  feed  on  good  pastures.  Practical 
beef  cattle  men  have  proved  it  many  times.  You  can  too. 

Animal  husbandry  men  at  the  University  of  Illinois  pastured  three 
steers  per  acre  between  April  14th  and  July  21st  (98  days).  Each 
steer  gained  1.98  pounds  per  day  while  consuming  pasture  forage 
and  13.5  pounds  of  ground  ear  corn. 

Put  present  day  values  on  beef  and  ear  corn  and  you're  sure  to 
come  out  with  a  good  profit  per  acre  of  pasture.  The  University 
scientists  figured  $49  per  acre  for  a  short  pasture  season.  At  that 
rate,  a  normal  135  day  season  will  return  at  least  $67.50  per 
acre  over  and  above  feed  expense. 

There's  no  question  about  it,  good  pastures  make  good  profits, 
and  good  pastures  pay  better  with  good  fences. 
That's  why  Red  Brand®  woven  and  barbed 
wire  have  become  the  favorite  of  farmers 
everywhere.  You'll  like  them,  too.  They  are 
Galvannealed®  with  the  zinc  coating  deep-fused 
right  into  the  wire.  That's  why  Red  Brand 
costs  less  in  the  long  run.  It  resists  rust  and 
lasts  longer.  Next  time  you  fence, 
be  sure  to  get  Red  Brand  wire  and 
Red  Top®  steel  posts. 


RED  BRAND 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  Peoria,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed  Wire  »  Red  Top 
Steel  Fence  Posts  •  Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline® 
Poultry  Netting  •  Keystone  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saiv  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


.   I'M- OILER. 

mi\\  £ted  &umcL  rope  rubbing  element 

Most  completely  satisfactory  oiler  yet  developed! 
Steel-Guard  rubbing-element  provides  perfect  rubbing, 
scratching  surface.  Meter  Valve  releases  oil  only  as 
cattle  rub.  No  waste  of  oil.  5-Gal.  oil  supply  lasts 
for  weeks.  Mount  on  any  post,  tree,  or  side  of  bldg. 

Write  for  Illustrated  literature.  Our  low  prices 
end  details  of  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 


FASH  AM  EQUIP.  CO.  Dept.  RW-5 
8701  No.  29th  St.  —  Omihi,  Nebr.sk* 

Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rope-Wick  Oilers  and 
details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
Name  


Address  . 
City  


.  State. 


Fertilize  Your  Pastures 


( Continued  jrom  Page  Sixteen) 


A  16-8-8,  15-10-10,  or  similar  2  to 
1  or  4-2-3  ratios  of  nitrogen  to  phos- 
phate-potash seems  to  be  the  answer. 

During  the  past  four  years  more 
than  150  acre-scale  demonstrations 
were  set  up  throughout  Wisconsin 
using  the  16-8-8  or  15-10-10  grades  of 
fertilizer.  The  results  have  been  spec- 
tacular. Applied  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  per  acre  these  high  nitrogen 
mixtures  have  produced  some  very 
large  yield  increases. 

Average  for  120  Acre-Scale  Plots 
Yield 

Treat-  per  acre  Cost  Net 

ment  (lbs.)  Lbs.  Value  of  profit 
per  dry       in-     or  in-  ferti-  per 

acre       matter  crease  crease  lizer  acre 

500# 

16-8-8  7,131  3,853  96.32  $21  $75.32 
No  fer- 

tilizer  3,278  

In  a  demonstration  on  the  Arland 
Marshall  farm,  Vernon  county,  Wise, 
500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  16-8-8  ferti- 
lizer was  applied  early  in  April.  The 
pasture  was  a  poor,  low  fertility  side 
hill  field  sloping  toward  the  east.  The 
acre  fertilized  with  16-8-8  got  off  to 
a  fast  early  start  and  was  ready  for 
grazing  10  days  earlier  than  the  un- 
fertilized. 

The  yields  as  of  May  29  made  a 
total  of  6,000  pounds  per  acre  on  the 
16-8-8  treated  area,  (dry  matter)  as 
compared  to  525  pounds  per  acre  for 
the  unfertilized. 

That  same  year  a  demonstration 
with  16-8-8  on  the  Dr.  James  Welch 
farm  in  Rock  county  made  a  most 
spectacular  showing.  Plots  harvested 
May  27  (fertilized  on  April  16)  had 
produced  a  matted  growth  of  grass 
which  on  a  30%  dry  matter  basis 
amounted  to  7,500  pounds  per  acre 
compared  to  937  pounds  for  the  un- 
fertilized. 

Need  for  Minerals  Demonstrated 

The  results  of  demonstrations  car- 
ried out  by  the  writer  on  grass  pas- 
tures and  timothy  hay  meadows  with 
nitrogen  fertilizers  in  northern  Wis- 
consin a  few  years  ago  proved  con- 
clusively that  minerals  were  needed 
to  back  up  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

In  our  trials  on  many  soils  we  found 
that  treatment  with  ammonium  ni- 
trate on  phosphate-potash  deficient 
areas  resulted  in  relatively  small  in- 
creases in  yield.  Pastures  on  such 
soils  turn  a  dark  green  color  but 


Million  Tons 
8 


would  make  very  little  extra  growth. 

But  when  these  nitrogen-treated 
plots  were  treated  with  0-20-0  or 
0-20-20  fertilizer,  yields  were  nearly 
trebled  and  profit  over  and  above 
cost  of  fertilizer  was  doubled. 

Repeated  trials  in  Wisconsin  and 
other  states  all  show  that  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  straight  nitrogen  will 
very  soon  deplete  the  minerals  in  the 
soil. 

In  order  to  secure  information  on 
the  value  of  high  nitrogen  fertilizer 
and  express  it  in  terms  of  actual  gain 
in  milk  production,  the  writer  set  up 
and  carried  out  8  large  scale  pasture 
demonstrations  where  large  fields 
were  used  for  the  demonstration.  In 
some  cases  a  group  of  selected  ani- 
mals or  the  whole  herd  was  used  to 
graze  these  pastures. 

In  these  large  scale  projects  uni- 
form pastures  were  selected  and  di- 
vided equally,  one  half  was  fertilized, 
the  other  half  used  as  a  check  plot. 
The  cattle  were  rotated  from  the  fer- 
tilized to  the  unfertilized  areas  and 
a  record  kept  of  the  number  of  days 
of  grazing  and  as  well  the  pounds  of 
milk  produced  on  each  half.  The  aver- 
age pay-off  in  terms  of  extra  milk 
produced  was  about  a  five  to  one. 

These  demonstrations  all  produced 
greater  increases  in  actual  dollars 
than  where  the  response  was  meas- 
ured in  extra  feed. 

Averages  for  8  Demonstrations 

Total  acres  in  pasture    14.5 

Number  of  milk  cows    14 

Days  on  fertilized  half    56 

Days  on  unfertilized  half    27 

Lbs.  milk  on  fertilized  half  20.999 

Lbs.  milk  on  unfertilized  half   10.503 

Lbs.  milk  increase   10,496 

Value  of  extra  milk  @  $3.25  cwt   $341.12 

Cost  of  fertilizer    $  67.95 

Net  profit    $273.17 

Where  farmers  apply  straight  ni- 
trogen on  their  pastures,  we  urge  that 
they  balance  out  the  plant  food  re- 
quirements of  grass  with  minerals.  In 
the  application  of,  let's  say,  500 
pounds  of  16-8-8,  we  are  actually  sup- 
plying 80  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  40 
pounds  each  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  To  supply  80  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  form  of  anhydrous  am- 
monia (82%  N),  it  would  require  98 
pounds,  as  urea  (45%  N),  177  pounds; 
as  solution  nitrogen  (N-41),  242 
pounds;  as  ammonium  nitrate  (33% 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-one) 
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FERTILIZER  CONSUMPTION  has 
climbed  rapidly  in  recent  years.  In 
terms  of  total  nutrients,  fertilizer  use  has 
increased  from  2.7  million  tons  in  1945 
to  7.4  million  tons  in  1960.  Nitrogen 
usage  has  climbed  even  faster — from 
600,000  tons  to  2.7  million  tons  in  the 
same  period. 
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The  four  areas  of  most  rapid  growth — 
Lake  States,  Corn  Belt  States,  Plain 
States  and  Mountain  States — have  ac- 
counted for  nearly  half  of  total  fertilizer 
consumption  against  one-fourth  in  prior 
years.  The  impact  of  increased  fertilizer 
use  can  be  seen  in  increased  yields  of 
crops  and  forage. 


4-PAGE  REPORT  FROM  CYANAMID  ON  THE 
COORDINATED  FEED-HEALTH  PROGRAM 
FOR  STOCKERS  AND  FEEDERS 


HOW  TO  MAKE 
THEM  MAKE  MONEY 
EVERY  DAY 

THEY'RE  ON  FEED 


You've  carefully  selected  that  good 
bunch  of  stockers  or  feeders  by  look- 
ing them  over  yourself —  or  by  buying 
them  from  a  raiser  whose  reputation 
for  quality  you  know. 

You're  pretty  sure  these  animals 
are  going  to  be  "good  doers." 

And  there's  every  chance  they 
wiU  be  —  if  you  practice  good  man- 
agement and  take  the  sound  steps 


needed  to  assure  the  maximum  good 
health  that  leads  to  low-cost  gains. 

These  steps  start  immediately,  as 
soon  as  cattle  arrive  —  dusty,  tired, 
thirsty  and  upset  by  strange,  new  sur- 
roundings. You  want  to  offset  stress 
quickly,  get  cattle  on  full  feed  fast 
and  keep  them  making  money  every 
day  they're  on  feed. 

What  are  these  steps?  They  are 
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part  of  the  Cyanamid  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  for  stockers 
and  feeders  —  a  program  which  com- 
bines (1)  formula  feeds  containing 
aureomycin®  and  (2)  Cyanamid's 
scientifically-developed  vaccines  and 
medications. 

Read  all  about  this  program  on  the 
following  pages.  It's  sound,  practical 
and  will  repay  you  many  times  over. 
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Give  newly-arrived  cattle  a  good  start  with  stress  feed  that  contains  aureomycin 
to  improve  gains,  help  prevent  shipping  fever,  bacterial  pneumonia  and  diarrhea. 


FEED 

ARRIVAL 

Stress  feed  that  provides  350  mg.  aureo- 
mycin per  head  per  day  for  5  to  30  days. 

WINTERING 

Wintering  supplement  that  provides  70  mg. 
aureomycin  per  head  per  day.  (If  needed, 
use  stress  feed  containing  aureomycin.) 

GRAZING 

Pasture  supplement  that  supplies  70  mg. 
aureomycin  per  head  per  day  or,  if  needed 
to  prevent  anaplasmosis,  0.5  mg.  per  pound 
of  body  weight  daily. 

FEEDL0T 

Fattening  supplement  that  supplies  70  mg. 
aureomycin  per  head  per  day.  (If  needed, 
use  stress  feed  that  contains  aureomycin.) 


1.  Brace  up  new  arrivals  with 
stress  feeds  containing  Aureomycin 

Those  first  30  days  following  the  ar- 
rival of  cattle  on  the  farm  are  critical 
ones.  How  you  protect  them  during 
this  period  can  determine  your  dollar 
returns. 

Newly-arrived  cattle  are  often  in 
poor  shape  and  down  in  weight  as  a 
result  of  shipping.  Unloading  and 
sorting  add  new  stress.  Changes  in 
surroundings  or  in  temperature— and 
new  feeds  and  feeding  methods  —  add 
still  more  stress. 

Under  these  stresses,  cattle  are 
particularly  subject  to  respiratory  in- 
fections (shipping  fever  complex) 
and  bacterial  diarrhea. 

To  minimize  losses  from  stresses 
and  diseases,  cattle  need  something 
extra  as  soon  as  they  are  unloaded. 
This  is  the  time  to  give  your  cattle 
high  level  protection  with  stress  feeds 
that  provide  350  milligrams  of  aureo- 
mycin per  head  daily.  They'll  do  bet- 
ter whether  you're  interested  in 
getting  them  on  full  feed  quickly  in 


the  feed  lot  or  turning  them  into  the 
corn  stocks. 

Shown  below  are  the  results  of 
three  28-day  trials  in  which  stress 
feeds  containing  high  levels  of  aureo- 
mycin were  fed  to  a  total  of  381 
feeder  calves  and  yearlings  which  had 
been  subjected  to  stresses  of  shipping 
and  handling. 

Why  Aureomycin  is  so  effective 
aureomycin  is  a  broad-spectrum  anti- 
biotic that  attacks  a  wide  variety  of 
disease  organisms,  aureomycin  is  ac- 
tive in  the  intestinal  tract  and  is  also 
absorbed  in  the  blood  stream  and 
reaches  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  is 
the  reason  aureomycin  is  so  effective 
in  preventing  or  controlling  many  cat- 
tle diseases.  No  other  antibiotic, 
chemobiotic  or  drug  equals  AUREO- 
MYCIN. / 

Medicate.  If  you  detect  shipping 
fever,  bacterial  diarrhea  or  foot  rot 
among  the  new  arrivals,  you  should 
treat  immediately,  sulmet  Drinking 
Water  Solution  in  your  stock  tank 
will  mass-treat  an  entire  lot ;  SULMET 


Injectable  or  sulmet  oblets  can  be 
used  for  individual  animals. 

Vaccinate.  Set  up  a  vaccination 
program  for  those  diseases  that  are 
troublesome  in  your  area.  For  anthrax 
use  carbozoo;  for  leptospirosis  use 
lebac  ;  for  blackleg,  malignant  edema 
and  shipping  fever  use  tri-bac;  for 
red  water  disease  use  Clostridium 
Hemolyticum  Bacterin.  A  vaccine  is 
also  available  for  infectious  rhino- 
tracheitis. 

2.  Feed  Aureomycin  continuously 
for  low-cost  gains 
After  your  cattle  have  passed  through 
the  early,  critical  period,  you  want  to 
keep  them  making  low-cost  gains 
every  day  all  the  way  to  market.  You 
want  to  continue  to  guard  your  fat- 
tening cattle  against  respiratory 
infections,  foot  rot  and  bacterial  diar- 
rhea —  and  reduce  the  incidence  of 
liver  abscesses.  This  is  the  way  to 
keep  your  profit  margin  up. 

Many  feeders  continue  to  keep 
cattle  healthy  and  gaining  at  low 
cost  by  feeding  a  supplement  that 


Effect  of  stress  levels  of  aureomycin  on  cattle  gains 


TEST  1  FALL  DRYL0T 

(Supplement  and  Prairie  Hay) 


TEST  2  WINTER  RANGE 

(Grazing  and  Supplement) 


TEST  3  SPRING  DRYL0T 

(Corn  Silage  and  Supplement) 


NO  AUREOMYCIN 

WT 

NO  AUREOMYCIN 

xTf 

NO  AUREOMYCIN 

AUREOMYCIN 

B 

*F^u  19% 

V  %    %1  more 

South  Dakota  State  College 

^^^^^^^  more 

AUREOMYCIN 
\\     v[  more 
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Give  turned-out  cattle  continuous  pro- 
tection by  feeding  a  supplement  contain- 
ing AUREOMYCIN  to  improve  gains,  feed 
efficiency,  and  help  prevent  foot  rot  and 
respiratory  infections. 
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HEALTH 


ARRIVAL 

Vaccinate  with  l£bac  to  prevent  leptospiro- 
sis.  Treat  visibly  sick  animals  with  sulmet. 


GRAZING 

Vaccinate  with  carbozoo  for  anthrax.  In 
spring,  vaccinate  calves  under  18  months  of 
age  with  tri-bac  to  prevent  blackleg,  malig- 
nant edema  and  shipping  fever.  Vaccinate 
with  Clostridium  Hemolyticum  Bacterin  for 
red  water  disease. 

FEEDLOT 

Vaccinate  for  infectious  rhinotracheitis. 


These  proved  Cyanamid  vaccines  and  medications  keep 
your  stockers  and  feeders  healthy  all  the  way. 


LEBAC®  Leptospira  Pomona  Bacterin  for  leptospirosis ;  carbozoo®  for  anthrax ; 
tri-bac®  for  blackleg,  malignant  edema  and  shipping  fever;  Clostridium 
Hemolyticum  Bacterin  for  red  water  disease ;  SULMET®  Sulfamethazine  Drink- 
ing Water  Solution,  Injectable  or  oblets®  for  bacterial  diarrhea,  shipping 
fever  and  foot  rot aureomycin  Powder  or  sulmet  Emulsion  for  pink  eye. 


supplies  70  milligrams  of  aureomycin 
per  head  per  day,  even  when  animals 
are  turned  out.  They  make  particular 
use  of  "roughage-busting"  supple- 
ments containing  aureomycin  when 
cattle  are  to  be  carried  through  the 
winter  on  a  silage  program.  See  the 
table  shown  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page. 

Medicate.  If  pink  eye  is  a  problem 
in  your  cattle,  treat  with  aureomycin 
Powder  or  sulmet  Emulsion. 
3.  Here's  your  feed-health 
program  pay-off 
When  you  follow  the  practical  stocker- 
feeder  program  outlined  here,  you 
keep  your  animals  healthy  and  thriv- 
ing all  the  way  to  market.  You  make 
day-by-day  gains  at  low  cost.  Good 
buyers  will  spot  top  cattle.  You  get  a 


higher  net  return  on  your  investment. 
Talk  to  your  feedman 

Your  feed  manufacturer  or  feed 
dealer  can  serve  you  well  as  you  follow 
the  Coordinated  Feed-Health  Pro- 
gram for  stockers  and  feeders.  See 


him.  Ask  for  feeds  containing  aureo- 
mycin. American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  ®AUREOMYClN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company's  trademark  for 
chlor tetracycline. 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH  PROGRAM 
HELPS  YOU  CONTROL  ALL 
THESE  COSTLY  DISEASES 

RESPIRATORY  INFECTIONS  (Shipping 
Fever,  Pneumonia).  Prevention:  Feeds 
containing  aureomycin.  Treatment:  sul- 
met Drinking  Water  Solution,  Injectable 

or  OBLETS. 

BACTERIAL  DIARRHEA  (Scours).  Preven- 
tion: Feeds  containing  aureomycin. 
Treatment:  sulmet  Drinking  Water  Solu- 
tion, Injectable  or  oblets. 

FOOT  ROT.  Prevention:  Feeds  containing 
aureomycin.  Treatment:  sulmet  Drinking 
Water  Solution,  Injectable  or  oblets. 

ANAPLASMOSIS.  Prevention:  Feeds  con- 
taining AUREOMYCIN. 

LIVER  ABSCESSES.  Reduce  incidence  of 
—  with  feeds  containing  aureomycin. 

PINK  EYE.  Treatment:  aureomycin  Pow- 
der or  sulmet  Emulsion. 


Market  cattle  sooner  at  lower  cost  to  bring  you  higher  returns. 


PROOF  OF  ECONOMY  OF  AUREOMYCIN  IN  A  CORN  SILAGE  RATION 
This  98-day  Iowa  trial  is  typical  of  many  showing  the  benefits  of  feeding  aureomycin. 
These  benefits  are  over  and  above  those  of  stilbestrol  since  both  rations  contained  stilbestrol. 


NO  ANTIBIOTIC 

AUREOMYCIN 

Benefit  from 
AUREOMYCIN 

Number  of  animals 

14 

14 

Average  initial  weight  (lb.) 

540 

535 

Average  final  weight  (lb.) 

713 

729 

Total  gain  per  head  (lb.) 

173 

194 

21  lb.  extra 

Average  daily  gain  (lb.) 

1.77 

1.99 

12%  faster 

Feed  per  cwt.  gain  (lb.) 

465 

413 

11%  less  feed 

Feed  cost  per  cwt.  gain 

$13.50 

$12.30 

$1.20  less  cost 

Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Average  daily  ration  for  both  groups  was,  in  pounds:  corn  silage  24.5,  ground  ear  corn  3, 
alfalfa  hay  3,  supplement  and  minerals  1.1,  total  31.6. 
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SAVE  THIS 
FEED-HEALTH  CHART 
FOR  WEEK-BY-WEEK 
"PROFIT"  USE 

See  at  a  glance  how  you  can  prevent 
or  treat  common  diseases  of  beef  cat- 
tle. Keep  this  chart  in  a  convenient 
spot  as  you  follow  the  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  for  stockers 
and  feeders.  And  always  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  the  two  key  figures  below. 
They  can  give  you  invaluable  aid  in 
helping  you  make  your  feed-health 
program  successful  and  profitable. 


HOW  TO  CONTROL  COMMON  STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  DISEASES 


Your  Feed  Dealer.  He  can  advise  you 
on  feeding  programs  and  supply  you  with 
well-fortified  feeds  containing  aureo- 
mycin  for  all  stages  of  production. 


Your  Veterinarian.  His  knowledge  and 
skill  can  save  you  many  dollars  as  he 
works  with  you  to  establish  a  health  pro- 
gram to  cut  disease  losses. 


DISEASE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS  FOR 
TREATMENT* 

ANAPLASMOSIS 

Use  feed  furnishing  0.5  mg. 
aureomycin  per  lb.  body  weight 
daily. 

polyotic®  Tetracycline 

ANTHRAX 

Vaccinate  yearly  with  carbozoo 
2  weeks  before  anthrax  season. 

POLYOTIC 

BACTERIAL  DIARRHEA 
(Scours) 

Use  feeds  furnishing  0.1  mg. 
aureomycin  per  lb.  body  weight 
daily. 

sulmet  Injectable,  oblets  or 
Drinking  Water  Solution 

AUREOMYCIN  OBLETS 
POLYOTIC 

BLACKLEG 

Immunize  at  4  to  6  months  of 
age  and  repeat  3  weeks  before 
next  blackleg  season  or  in  6 
months  with  tri-bac,  Clostri- 
dium Chauvei-Septicum,  B.  H.  or 

Rlprklpp  Rartprin 

UluliAlCg   UuLiCl  III. 

POLYOTIC 

COCCIDIOSIS 

None. 

sulmet  Injectable,  oblets  or 
Drinking  Water  Solution 

DIPHTHERIA 

None. 

sulmet  Injectable,  oblets  or 
Drinking  Water  Solution 

POLYOTIC 

FOOT  ROT 

Use  feeds  furnishing  0.1  mg. 
aureomycin  per  lb.  body  weight 
daily. 

sulmet  Injectable,  oblets  or 
Drinking  Water  Solution 

POLYOTIC 

INFECTIOUS 
RHINOTRACHEITIS 

Vaccinate. 

Use  stress  feed  that  supplies 
350  mg.  aureomycin  per  head 
daily  followed  by  feed  providing 
70  mg.  aureomycin  per  head 
daily. 

POLYOTIC 

LEPTOSPIROSIS 

Vaccinate  all  animals  6  months 
old  or  older  with  lebac.  Repeat 
yearly. 

POLYOTIC 

MALIGNANT  EDEMA 

- 

Use  Cyanamid  Clostridium 
Chauvei-Septicum  Bacterin  or 
tri-bac  as  scheduled  for  black- 
leg 

POLYOTIC 

PINKEYE 

Use  Malathion  to  reduce  fly  pop- 
ulation. 

sulmet  Emulsion 
aureomycin  Powder  2% 

RABIES 

Use  Rabies  Vaccine  Modified 
Live  Virus  avianized®  Chick  Em- 
bryo Origin  (for  cattle  only). 

None 

RED  WATER  DISEASE 

Before  pasture  season  each 
year,  one  injection  of  Cyanamid 
Clostridium  Hemolyticum  Bac- 
terin followed  by  a  second  2 
weeks  later.  If  on  pasture  all 
year,  one  injection  every  6 
months  after  the  initial  two. 

POLYOTIC 

RESPIRATORY 
INFECTION 
(Pneumonia, 
Shipping  Fever 
Complex) 

Immunize  3  weeks  before  antic- 
ipated problem  with  tri-bac 
or  b.h.  Bacterin. 
Use  stress  feed  that  supplies 
350  mg.  aureomycin  per  head 

Haiiu  f n  1  IfUA/pH  hw  f&P(\  nrnviHincr 
tidily  iuiiuwcu  uy  iccti  jjiuviuuig 

70  mg.  aureomycin  per  head 
daily. 

sulmet  Injectable,  oblets  or 
Drinking  Water  Solution 

POLYOTIC 

*Diagnosis  and  treatment  should  be  done  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  Veterinarian. 
Products  underlined  are  available  only  through  Veterinarians. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid  products,  and 
on  products  containing  Cyanamid  ingredients, 
are  the  result  of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Governments. 
Always  read  the  labels  and  carefully  follow  di- 
rections for  use.  American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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Produce  90  Pound 
Lambs  In  110  Days 

TTERE  IS  A  MANAGEMENT  pro- 
gram  for  the  farm  flock  that  will 
not  only  prevent  diseases,  but  will 
also  yield  90  pounds  of  lamb  in  110 
days.  This  program  has  been  em- 
ployed in  several  flocks,  and  if  prop- 
erly and  diligently  followed  will  en- 
able the  sheep  producer  to  yield  high 
return  for  money  invested.  It  is  based 
on  an  early  lambing  program  with 
marketing  of  lambs  in  June.  It  also 
can  be  applied  to  a  later  lambing  pe- 
riod. 

Set  it  up  on  a  calendar  basis  and 
follow  it  systematically  and  see  what 
it  will  do  for  you.  For  convenience, 
the  program  starts  in  the  selection  of 
breeding  ewes  during  the  month  of 
July. 

July  — Obtain  rams.  Shear  immedi- 
ately. Cull  ewes.  Remove  old  ewes, 
broken  mouths,  bad  udders,  and  ewes 
that  did  not  produce  a  lamb.  Buy  re- 
placements. Be  selective  and  buy  good 
ones. 

August — Trim  feet  —  upend  every 
ewe  and  check  her  feet  —  place  in- 
fected feet  in  foot  bath  of  2%  pounds 
copper  sulfate  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
Drench  with  copper-nicotine  sulfate 
solution.  Then  flush  with  grain.  Keep 
ewes  off  legume  pastures. 

September — Shear  ram.  Mark  ram 
on  chest  with  yellow  paint.  Turn  rams 
in  with  ewes  during  evening  only. 
Change  color  on  ram  to  red. 

October — Change  color  of  ram  to 
black.  Keep  ewes  on  maintenance  ra- 
tion. Separate  ram  from  ewes. 

November — Worm  ewes  (pheno- 
thiazine).  Have  your  veterinarian 
show  you  the  rapid  drench  method. 
Prepare  for  winter.  Provide  warm, 
fresh  water  at  all  times. 

December— Start  legume  hay  and 
add  Vz  pound  corn  per  ewe.  Keep 
ewes  out  of  corn  fields. 

January — Tag  ewes.  Increase  corn 
to  1  pound  daily.  Prepare  lambing 
quarters. 

February —Give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  lambing.  Time  spent  now  is 
well  paid  for.  Start  creep  feeding 
lambs.  Dock  and  castrate.  Use  the 
knife  for  castrating  and  a  hot  iron  for 
docking. 

March — Shear  ewes.  Spray  ewes 
and  lambs  for  ticks  immediately  after 
shearing. 

April  — Worm  ewes  (phenothia- 

zine).  Do  this  before  ewes  are  turned 
to  pasture. 

May — Put  ewes  on  pasture  and  ro- 
tate pastures  if  possible.  Use  electric 
fences.  Keep  lambs  on  creep  and  con- 
fined till  marketed. 

June — Top  out  choice  lambs. 


STOP 
PNEUM 


LOSSE 


keep  your  profits  up  with 

INJECTION 


BICILLIN 
FORTIFIED 

Benzathine  penicillin  G  and  procaine  penicillin  G,  Wyeth 


INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  stops  pneumonia  losses  effectively  while  saving  you  time  and  money. 
How?  Because  INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  provides  .  .  . 

•  high,  immediate  penicillin  blood  levels  that  promote  rapid  spread  of  penicillin  through  the  tissues  to  fight  infection  fas 

•  long-lasting  penicillin  blood  levels  (5  to  6  days)  for  maintenance  of  penicillin  in  the  bloodstream  to  help  prevent  rein 
fections,  relapses,  and  recurrences 

•  economical  treatment— one  injection  provides  this  dual  action 

And  INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  also  stops  losses  due  to  calf  diphtheria,  actinomycosis  (lumpy  jaw),  foot  rot,  navel  ill 
and  shipping  fever.  Caution  — Milk  taken  from  treated  animals  within  96  hours  must  not  be  used  for  food. 

WYETH  LABORATORIES    Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 
AVAILABLE: 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  300,  150,000  units  of  BICILLIN  and  150,000  units  of  procaine  penicillin 
G  per  cc,  in  10-  and  50-cc.  vials. 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  600,TUBEX»,  300,000  units  of  BICILLIN  and  300,000  units  of  procaine 
penicillin  G  in  a  1-cc.  TUBEX  sterile  cartridge  needle  unit. 

INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED  (2,400,000  units),  1,200,000  units  of  BICILLIN  and  1,200,000  units 
of  procaine  penicillin. G  in  a  disposable  single-dose  syringe. 

Protect  your  future  with  WYETH  products! 


Are  you  Moving -Or,  Staying  Put? 


For  Movers 

JF  YOU'RE  MOVING, 
don't  forget  to  let  us  know 
so  that  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  can  accom- 
pany you  to  your  new  ad- 
dress. 

Enclose  address  label  from 
current  issue  and  allow  us 
30  days  for  changes. 


For  Stayers 

TF  YOU'RE  STAYING 
put,  check  the  mail  label 
on  a  recent  issue  and  let  us 
know  if  changes  are  neces- 
sary. 

While  you  are  at  it,  why 
not  renew  your  subscription 
right  now — 36  full  issues, 
only  $1. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble,  Circulation  Manager 


NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


155  North  Wacker  Drive 


(America's  Leading  Live  Stock  Magazine) 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Blood  Typing  of  Cattle 


lyTOST  PEOPLE  ARE  AWARE  of 
^  differences  in  blood  types  of  hu- 
mans and  the  significance  of  know- 
ing blood  types  for  emergency  trans- 
fusions. Cattle  have  specific  blood 
types  too.  Following  the  lead  of 
studies  of  human  blood  groups,  there 
is  now  developing  quite  an  interest 
in  blood  types  of  farm  animals.  The 
blood  groups  are  inherited  in  a  sim- 
ple Mendelian  manner.  The  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  genetics  of  blood  groups 
has  followed  closely  the  advances  in 
serology. 

In  the  human  there  are  several 
firmly  established  blood  group  sys- 
tems determined  by  antigens  on  the 
red  blood  cells.  A  blood  factor,  one 
or  more  of  which  characterize  an 
antigen,  is  recognized  when  the  cells 
carrying  it  are  clumped  by  a  serum 
containing  the  corresponding  anti- 
body. 

An  antigen  is  any  substance,  such 
as  a  toxin,  which  stimulates  the  pro- 
duction of  antibodies  or  reacts  with 
them.  Antibodies  are  bodies  of  the 
blood  or  serum  which  act  in  antago- 
nism to  specific  foreign  bodies. 

In  the  human  there  are  several 
blood  systems,  most  familiar  of  which 
are  the  ABO  and  Rh  systems.  The  Rh 
system  is  of  great  concern  as  it  af- 
fects many  infants  at  birth,  causing 
death  or  injury  unless  certain  meas- 
ures are  taken.  This  condition  is 
hemolytic  disease;  hemolysis  being 
the  destruction  of  red  blood  cells. 
When  the  red  blood  cells  are  de- 
stroyed, oxygen  can  no  longer  be  car- 
ried through  the  blood  stream.  This 
disease  is  due  to  a  particular  blood 
group  difference  between  parents. 

This  is  How  it  Works 

The  father  passes  to  the  fetus  ge- 
netic material  responsible  for  an 
antigen,  Rh,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
mother.  The  mother  forms  antibodies 
against  the  antigen  and  these  enter 
the  blood  circulation  of  the  fetus  dur- 
ing very  late  pregnancy  and  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  red  blood  cells. 

The  serological  basis  of  the  disease 
in  man  has  only  been  understood  for 
about  20  years.  Now,  however,  the 
disease  can  be  predicted  by  routine 
testing,  during  pregnancy,  for  the 
presence  of  Rh  antibodies.  Labor  can 
be  induced  prematurely  to  cut  down 
on  the  time  the  fetus  is  exposed  to 
Rh  antibodies  and  at  birth  the  infant's 
own  blood  can  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  Rh  negative  blood. 

The  disease  in  man  apparently  is 
paralleled  by  a  similar  condition  in 
horses  and  mules.  The  mule  inherits 
from  its  sire,  the  Jack,  one  or  more 
antigens  which  are  foreign  to  the 
mare.  She  in  turn  forms  antibodies 
which  destroy  the  red  blood  cells  of 
the  newborn"  mule'wheri'it  ingests  the 
antibodies  present  in  the  colostrum. 

A  great  number  of  red  blood  cell 
antigens  have  been  discovered  in  cat- 
tle.  These  are  inherited  independent- 
ly and  according  to  a  simple  Mende- 
lian pattern  (named  for  the  founder 
of  genetics).  Whenever  one  of  these 
antigens  is  present  in  an  animal,  it 
is  also  present  in  either  one  or  both 
of  its  parents. 

When  a  heifer  is  born  twin  with  a 
bull,  she  is  nearly  always  sterile.  This 
is  brought  about  by  fusion  of  the 
blood  circulatory  system  before  birth 
between  the  two  calves  which  allows 
the  male  hormone  (or  migratory  tis- 
sues) to  interfere  with  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  female's  reproduc- 
tive system. 

When  the  blood  of  the  two  animals 
have  a  common  circulatory  system  in 
early  fetal  life,  the  blood  antigens  are 
identical  (except  for  J  which  is  only 
secondarily  acquired  by  the  red 
cells).  There  is  a  case  on  record  where 


bovine  quintuplets  (one  heifer  and 
four  bulls)  had  identical  cellular  anti- 
gens. This  indicates  that  all  five  em- 
bryos had  a  common  blood  circula- 
tion. The  fact  that  they  were  not  all 
of  the  same  sex  indicates  that  they 
did  not  develop  from  the  same  egg.  It 
is  believed  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
single-born  individual  to  have  started 
off  as  a  twin  but  that  embryonic  death 
may  have  occurred  in  one.  If  this  were 
true,  we  might  get  a  single-born  "free 
martin"  heifer. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  present- 
day  use  of  blood  typing  in  cattle  is 
that  of  establishing  paternity.  Par- 
entage analysis  is  especially  valuable 
in  problems  that  involve  calves  sired 


by  registered  bulls,  either  by  natural 
or  artificial  service  and  out  of  regis- 
tered cows.  One  of  the  pertinent  rules 
of  the  dairy  breed  associations  and 
at  least  one  of  the  beef  breed  asso- 
ciations is  that  bulls  used  artificially 
must  be  blood  typed  and  the  type 
placed  on  file  in  the  association  of- 
fice. Once  an  animal  has  been  blood 
typed  it  can  easily  be  reidentified  on 
the  basis  of  blood  type. 

Sometimes  two  or  more  bulls  or  a 
grade  bull  of  the  same  breed  as  the 
herd  sire  may  cross  the  fence  and  the 
owner  may  wonder  if  his  prize  cow 
will  have  a  grade  calf.  If  the  calf  is 
to  be  registered,  blood  typing  may  be 
necessary  to  choose  the  correct  sire. 

Blood  types  have  been  determined 
on  different  lines  of  cattle  and  differ- 
ences between  lines  have  been  found. 
The  workers  conducting  this  experi- 


ment suggested  that  blood  groups 
may  be  used  as  a  tool  in  selection  be- 
tween line  crosses,  especially  since 
blood  groups  may  have  economic  cor- 
relation. 

The  presence  of  an  antigen  is  under 
very  rigid  genetic  control.  The  genes 
for  each  group  apparently  are  car- 
ried on  separate  chromosomes.  How- 
ever, if  linkage  between  genes  for 
blood  groups  and  genes  for  other 
traits  in  cattle  could  be  established 
our  selection  procedures  might  be 
simplified.  We  might  be  able  to  select 
certain  animals  early  in  life  on  the 
basis  of  their  blood  types. 

Certainly,  more  research  is  needed 
but  blood  typing  is  already  a  useful 
tool  in  animal  breeding  and  holds 
promise  of  being  even  more  useful. — 
C.  C.  O'Mary,  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity. 


They  started  alike . . . 


The  only  broad-spectrum  farm  antibiotic 
with  the  potency-protected  moleculi 

(H)CHJOH(pH)  N(CH,)j 
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OH     O      OH  O 
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There  is  a  difference  in  antibiotics. 
And  Terramycin's  got  it  with  this 
potency-protected  molecule. 
It  delivers  greater  stability ..  .to 
help  you  get  more  of  the  potent, 
disease-fighting  power  you  paid  for. 


When  you  really  want  results... ask  for 

POTENT  TERRA 
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Machine  Kills  Gophers 


/GRANDPA  USED  TRAPS  to  lick 
invasions  of  the  pocket  gopher. 
They're  still  effective,  but  a  new  ma- 
chine that  digs  a  burrow  better  than 
the  destructive  underground  engi- 
neer does  the  job  easier  and  faster. 
You  can  be  more  sure  of  kills,  too. 

The  "burrow-maker"  intercepts 
and  simulates  the  gopher  runway — 
and  leaves  a  trail  of  poisoned  grain 
in  its  wake.  In  east  Texas,  where 
gopher  infestations  are  severe,  no  re- 
infestation  was  observed  after  fields 
were  treated  by  the  machine.  Similar 
100%  kills  were  noted  on  Texas'  Roll- 
ing Plains. 

The  machine  uses  a  pointed  pipe  or 
"torpedo"  to  make  its  tunnel.  The 


bait  —  grain  sorghums  treated  with 
strychnine — is  fed  from  a  planter  or 
fertilizer  box  through  tubes  and  a 
slot  cut  in  the  bottom  side  of  the  tun- 
neling pipe. 

Cost  of  the  treatment,  says  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  de- 
velopers of  the  machine,  is  30  to  35 
cents  an  acre  for  bait.  Tractor  opera- 
tion is  extra,  but  the  cost  is  no  more 
than  normal  hourly  operating  costs. 

"It's  the  best  thing  we've  found  to 
get  rid  of  the  destructive  pest,"  says 
Jodie  Webb,  USFWS  rodent  control 
specialist  in  northeast  Texas.  "Hand- 
placed  baits  are  effective,  too.  but  it 
takes  a  little  more  to  get  enough  bait 
placed  for  complete  kills." 


The  "burrow-maker,"  a  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service-designed  machine,  gets  the 
pocket  gopher.  It  makes  a  man-made  tunnel, 
and  leaves  poisoned  grain  in  the  runways. 


In  the  southwest,  he's  called  the 
Plains  Gopher  and  can  be  found  on 
prairies,  mountain  slopes  and  the 
Great  Plains  from  Texas  to  Manitoba. 
There's  a  southeast  group,  too,  in 
Florida,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  And 
another  group  west  of  the  Rockies. 
They're  basically  the  same,  however, 
and  their  habits  are  identical.  The 
control  measures  are  the  same,  too. 

Depth  of  the  gopher  runway — 4  to 
16  inches  —  must  be  located  before 
the  machine  can  be  effective.  An 
ordinary  probe  will  reveal  tunnel 
depths.  Probe  areas  near  a  mound  or 
two;  you'll  know  when  the  probe 
breaks  into  the  tunnel  emptiness. 

Criss-cross  the  mound  pattern  at 
30  to  40-foot  intervals  to  be  sure  na- 
tural tunnels  are  intercepted.  The 
gopher  will  follow  the  man-made 
burrows  in  his  constant  search  for 
food,  for  he  isn't  as  ambitious  as  you'd 
think. 

The  machine  can  be  built  in  farm 
shops,  with  cost  dependent  upon  ma- 
terials on  hand  (see  photo).  Basic 
items  are  the  tunneling  torpedo, 
planter  or  fertilizer  box  with  chute 
and  measuring  device,  packer  wheels 
to  refirm  the  soil  around  the  tunnel- 
ing pipe,  and  knife  wheel  in  front  of 
the  apparatus  to  help  open  the  bur- 
row. The  machine  is  not  patented. 


V.  L.  Smith,  rodent  control  specialist  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  looks 
at  the  tunnel  made  by  the  "burrow-maker." 
The  machine  can  be  made  in  the  farm  shop. 


Baiting  by  hand  will  stop  a  gopher 
invasion  with  little  effort,  Webb 
says.  Use  the  probe  near  all  fresh 
mounds  as  they  appear.  Drop  a  spoon- 
ful of  the  grain  into  the  tunnel  and 
cover  the  hole  left  by  the  probe.  Be 
sure  not  to  break  the  tunnel  floor 
with  the  probe  point,  or  the  bait  will 
be  covered  as  he  pushes  dirt  along 
the  runway  for  disposal  in  a  new 
mound. 

Maize  treated  with  strychnine 
works  best  on  the  burrowing  rodent; 
it's  easy  for  him  to  carry  in  his  fur- 
lined  cheek  pockets.  The  mixture  may 
be  obtained  from  county  extension 
service  agents  or  nearby  USFWS  of- 
fices at  preparation  costs. 

The  mating  period — in  April  and 
May  —  is  the  best  time  to  catch  the 
gopher.  That's  when  the  female 
brings  her  litter  and  shortly  after- 
wards pushes  her  offspring  off  to 
forage  for  themselves. 

Don't  let  the  number  of  mounds 
panic  you  into  thinking  a  large  num- 
ber of  gophers  are  working  in  an  in- 
fested field,  Webb  warns.  Chances 
are  there  are  no  .more  than  4  or  5  of 
the  burrowing  animals  in  a  severely- 
infested  area — the  tiny  underground 
engineer  can  build  four  or  five  new 
mounds  in  a  day  in  his  constant 
search  for  food. 

"The  gopher  does  all  his  feeding 
underground,  feeding  on  crop  or  grass 
roots,  tree  tubers  or  bulbs  in  the  root 
zone.  He  keeps  digging  to  find  that 
food,"  Webb  explains.  "As  a  rule, 
there  is  only  one  gopher  in  each  run- 
way system,  but  he  stays  busy.  He 
travels  his  runways  every  20  to  30 
minutes  in  search  of  food  and  in- 
truders. That's  when  he  finds  the 
bait.  Life  expectancy  after  the  bait 
is  located  is  about  15  minutes."  — 
Norris  Jackson. 


they  look  alike,  but... 


Terramycin 
helped  the 
feed  on  the  right 

•  increase  rate  of  gain  an  average  of  8.3%, 
bring  feed  savings  averaging  7.4% 


MYCIN 


•  return  $2.74  more  profit  per  head  over  feed 
costs  compared  with  the  same  good  feed 
and  management  without  Terramycin 


•  in  addition,  Terramycin  helps  prevent 
scours,  helps  reduce  the  incidence  and 
severity  of  liver  abscesses  and  bloat 

The  following  summary  of  20  feeding  trials  shows 
what  75  mg.*  of  Terramycin  per  head  per  day 
can  do  when  used  in  a  good  feeding  and  manage- 
ment program: 

■j  *  75  grams/ ton  led  at  2  lb:  per  head  per  day  supplied  76  mg.  per  head  per  day. 


Control 

Terramycin 

GAINS 

Lbs.  gain/day 
Lbs.  gain  100  days 
Extra  gain/100  days 

2.18~ 
218 

2.36 
236 
18 

%  Improvement 

8.3% 

FEED  SAVING 

Lbs.  feed/lb.  of  gain 
Saving/lb.  of  gain  lbs. 

12.12 

11.28 
.84 

%  Improvement 

7.4% 

COSTS 

Cost/lb.  of  gain 

Cost  of  100  days  gain 

Cost  of  producing  extra  18  lbs.  gain 

Value  of  extra  18  lbs.  gain  @  25*  lbs. 

$  .229 
$49.92 

$  .219 
$51.68 
$  1.76 
$  4.50 

RETURNS 

Extra  net  profit/head 

from  the  feeding  of  200  lbs.  supplement 

$  2.74 

Extra  net  profit/ton  of  Terramycin-fortified. 
supplement 

$27.40 

8.3%  IS  THE  AVERAGE  GAIN  INCREASE  FROM 
TERRAMYCIN  SHOWN  IN  EXTENSIVE  TESTS. 

Your  results  may  be  better,  they  may  be  less.  But 
even  if  the  extra  gains  were  1/6  as  much  as  test 
averages  show,  you  would  still  make  an  extra  profit. 


6RAN0  Or  CXYTCTRACYCLINE 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Science  for  the  world's  well-being® 
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Actual 
feed  lot  tests 
show  you  why 


it  pays 
to  use 


*Amylose  Complexed 
Injectable  Iron 


for 


•  GREATER  WEIGHT  GAINS  .  .  .  FASTER 

•  BETTER  DISEASE  RESISTANCE 

•  MORE  PROFITABLE  FEED  CONVERSION 

Scientifically  controlled  cattle  tests  in  California*  show- 
ed that  Neoject  110  provided  a  $5.35  advantage  per 
head  (75  feeders)  over  non-injected  animals.  The  in- 
jected animals  outgained  the  non-injected  controls 
even  under  the  stress  of  coccidiosis  which  struck  in 
the  lot  housing  the  injected  animals. 

Neoject's  special  TAILOR-MADE  formula  provides  the 
iron  and  vitamins  essential  in  maintaining  disease 
resistance  and  weight  gains.  It  goes  to  work  for  you 
fast  in  the  blood  stream,  and  continues  to  work  .  .  . 
right  up  to  market  weight. 

AVAILABLE  IN  30cc  and  lOOcc  VIALS  FROM  YOUR  VETERINARIAN 

•Test  data  available  on  request 

DIAMOND  LABORATORIES 

DES   MOINES,  IOWA 

first  in  progress  .  .  .  through  research! 


North 
South 


East 
West 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Cincinnati:  About  3  to  4%  fewer 
cattle  on  feed.  Short  supply  of  Choice 
cattle,  most  will  be  ready  for  market 
in  February  and  March.  Hog  market 
has  been  very  good  with  orderly 
movement  of  hogs  at  favorable 
weights. 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  receipts  up 
slightly  with  15%  more  on  feed  than 
a  year  ago.  There  were  a  few  $19 
hogs  in  December.  Expect  3%  in- 
crease in  spring  farrowings.  Sheep  on 
feed  about  2%  above  last  year.  De- 
mand slow  but  prices  steady  for  feed- 
er pigs  moving  to  country.  Good  de- 
mand for  Native  feeder  lambs  with 
only  small  volume  going  back  to 
country. 

Corn  harvest  of  74  bushels  average 
yield  set  a  new  record.  Wheat  acreage 
down  12%;  soybeans  up  14%,  also 
28  bushels  set' a  new  record.  Hay  pro- 
duction ample.  Stalk  fields  being  pas- 
tured. Total  precipitation  46.5  inches 
for  the  year- — 7  inches  above  average. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  About  5%  more  cattle  on 
feed.  Long-feds  down.  Hogs  up  3%. 
Sheep  down  10%.  Most  feedlots  emp- 
ty and  feeders  are  wary  about  re- 
placement costs.  Sheep  demand  good 
with  shearing  lambs  at  $16.50.  Corn 
harvest  delayed  by  excessive  mois- 
ture. Hay  supplies  adequate. 

Milwaukee:  Cattle  numbers  are 
high.  Wisconsin's  beef  cattle  popula- 
tion is  on  slow  but  steady  upswing — 
more  than  offsetting  the  declining 
number  of  dairy  cows.  Hog  numbers 
are  off  slightly.  More  bred  gilts  on 
hand  indicate  stepped  up  farrowings 
this  spring.  No  feeder  demand  for 
lambs  or  cattle.  Ample  supplies  of 
corn  and  hay  and  other  feed  grains 
for  winter  months.  All  feed  of  good 
quality. 

National  Stock  Yards:  Current 
supply  of  cattle  consists  of  short-feds 
including  some  cattle  being  moved 
before  reaching  proper  killing  grade 
for  their  quality.  Increase  in  heavier 
hogs  noticed.  Most  of  the  winter-crop 
of  fed  lambs  starting  to  move  in 
bunches  but  supply  not  large. 

Corn  harvest  delayed  by  wet  fields 
with  considerable  losses  reported. 
Corn  supply  short  of  feeding  needs. 
Hay  plentiful.  Demand  for  calves  and 
fleshy  feeders  slackened.  Rising  fat 
cattle  prices  encouraged  farmers  to 
buy  more  fleshy  feeders  for  a  short 
turn.  Most  feedlots  filled. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  More  than  usual  number 
of  cattle  on  feed.  Fed  crop  further 
delayed  by  hard  winter.  Most  hogs 
were  marketed  earlier  providing 
good  winter  market  due  to  light  sup- 
plies. The  lamb  market  is  overdue 
for  a  show  of  strength.  Feeder  mar- 
keting showing  strength  for  cattle  but 
little  demand  for  breeding  ewes. 

South  St.  Joseph:  Feeder  demand 
for  lambs  good.  Breeding  ewes  slow. 
Demand  for  feeder  cattle  has  been 
slow  but  is  picking  up.  All-time  rec- 
ord moisture  in  state.  About  the  same 
number  of  cattle,  25%  more  hogs  and 
10%  more  sheep  on  feed. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Oklahoma  City:  Normal  supply 
of  cattle  available.  Good  feeder  de- 
mand from  Corn  Belt  and  West  Coast 
at  $22  to  $23.50.  Local  demand  slow. 
Ample  hay  and  feed.  Live  stock  in 
good  condition  but  requiring  extra 
feed  and  care  due  to  cold,  wet  weath- 
er. Green  pasture  dormant  due  to 
cold.  Wheat  pasture  cattle  will  come 
off  unless  weather  improves. 


Denver:  Cattle  fairly  light.  Sheep 
supply  down  15  to  20%;  ewes  25  to 
30%  short  of  last  year.  Good  demand 
for  cattle  from  Corn  Belt  feeders- 
prices  curtailing  demand.  Not  much 
demand  from  West  Coast  feeders. 
Local  demand  good.  Active  demand 
for  ewe  lambs  but  supply  is  short. 
Good  demand  for  breeding  ewes  out 
of  season.  All  lambs  in  strong  hands. 
Weather  is  problem  for  Wheat  Pas- 
ture Feeders.  Feed  excellent.  All  live 
stock  in  excellent  condition. 

Ogden:  Several  thousand  ewe 
lambs  available  in  Southern  Utah. 
Several  bands  running  aged  ewes, 
spring  lambers,  have  been  priced  at 
$16  to  $18  per  head.  Immediate  de- 
livery. Idaho  pasture  lambs  cleaned 
up.  About  75,000  fed  lambs  in  South- 
ern Utah.  This  supply  going  to  West 
Coast  Packers.  Imperial  Valley  and 
Arizona  have  350,000  lambs  on  feed. 
Fat  lambs  f.  o.  b.  country  points  are 
selling  at  $17  mostly  to  West  Coast. 
We  are  reaching  further  East  for  fat 
lambs.  Feed  conditions  excellent,  es- 
pecially in  desert  areas. 

WEST  COAST  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Visalia:  Feedlots  continue  full 
(about  6%  larger  than  big  supplies  of 
last  year).  Numbers  decreasing,  how- 
ever, with  heavier  marketings.  De- 
mand is  good  for  all  classes  of  cattle. 
Good  &  Choice  fat  steers  $23.50  to 
$26;  Good  &  Choice  fat  heifers  $22.50 
to  $24.50.  Good  &  Choice  steer  calves 
(over  400  lbs.)  $26  to  $30.  Good  & 
Choice  heifer  calves  $24  to  $28.  Lim- 
ited numbers  of  steer  and  heifer 
calves.  Green  feed  well  started.  Good 
supply  of  hay. 

SOUTHERN  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Louisville:  Marketings  of  fed  cat- 
tle running  short.  No  increased  pro- 
duction of  hogs.  Sheep  numbers  short. 
Fewer  lambs  expected.  Abundant 
supply  of  corn.  Small  grains  fair  to 
good.  Hay  ample.  Only  fair  winter 
grazing. 

Nashville:  Bunches  of  cattle  on 
feed  by  packers  (1,000  head  in  one 
lot).  Warmed  up  cattle  being  chan- 
neled to  Corn  Belt  feeders.  Demand 
exceeds  supply  for  slaughter  cattle. 
Fat  lambs  bringing  $17.50.  Choice 
calves  topping  $26  with  heifers  of 
same  quality  $24.  Top  yearlings  at 
$24.50  and  down.  Two's  850-lb.  well 
warmed  up  $23.50  and  down.  Corn 
Belt  feeders  moving  in.  No  demand 
for  sheep,  yearlings  or  lambs. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 


Steers,  prime 
Steers,  choice 
Steers,  good 
Heifers,  choice 
Heifers,  good 
Cows,  commercial  x 
Bulls 

Veal  calves,  choice 
Feeder  steers,  good 
Barrows  (200-220) 
Sows  (330-400) 
Lambs,  choice 
Lambs,  good 
Feeder  lambs 
Corn,  No.  2,  yellow 
Wheat.  No.  2,  hard 
Oats.  No.  2,  white 
Cottonseed  meal,  41% 
Soybean,  meal,  44% 
Linseed  meal,  34% 
Tankage  60% 
Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

Weekly  Dress 

(Weekly  average  in  i 
Beef 

Prime  700/800  = 

Choice  600/700* 

Good 

Veal,  choice 
Lamb 

Prime  45 '55  = 

Choice  45/55  = 
Pork 

Loins  8'12= 

Butts  4,8  = 

Hams,  smk.  12/16  = 

Picnics,  smk  4/8* 
Lard  1=  cartons 


Jan. 

Month 

Year 

1962 

Ago 

Ago 

$27.69 

$27.32 

$28.03 

26.09 

26.12 

26.53 

24.06 

24.50 

24  75 

25.06 

24.90 

25.88 

15"75 

15.68 

15.91 

19.50 

17.75 

18  62 

24"  25 

24.50 

24.50 

18.26 

17  01 

18  36 

14.62 

14.15 

14.28 

16.81 

16.42 

17.91 

15.24 

15.02 

16.38 

15.62 

15.42 

16.50 

1.10 

1.14 

1.12 

2.11 

2.12 

2.15 

.75 

.73 

.6S 

71.90 

69  90 

63  00 

64  00 

63.00 

54.00 

72.60 

66.10 

59.50 

95.00 

90  00 

85.00 

16.0 

14.7 

16.1 

Meat  Prices 

ars  per 

100  pou 

nds) 

43' 50 

4T25 

45.25 

41.75 

41.00 

43.50 

51.83 

48.25 

52.00 

37.50 

39  50 

39.17 

37.50 

39.50 

39  17 

43.58 

41.19 

46.-:5 

33  67 

31.75 

37.33 

51.25 

3X50 

.  35"65 

33.00 

14.12 

14.62 

14.50 
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Fertilize  Pastures 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty-Two) 

N),  242  pounds;  as  solution  nitrogen 
N-32  (32%  N),  250  pounds;  as  aqua 
ammonia  (25%  N),  320  pounds;  as 
ammonium  sulphate  or  cyanamide 
(21%  N),  381  pounds.  Two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  of  0-20-20  will  supply 
40  pounds  each  of  P-Os  and  K^O  (the 
latter  might  best  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre  every 
other  year). 

Soil  Tests  are  Helpful 

Soil  tests  are  the  most  accurate 
means  of  pre-determining  the  need 
for  minerals — both  as  to  rate  per  acre 
and  ratio  of  phosphate  and  potash.  If 
a  pasture  soil  is  acid,  such  fields 
should  be  limed  with  a  finely  pulver- 
ized grade  of  agricultural  lime.  And 
whether  it  be  a  16-8-8,  a  10-10-10,  or 
straight  nitrogen  plus  minerals,  let's 
give  our  pastures  the  plant  food  they 
are  crying  for. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  benefits 
of  pasture  fertilization: 

1.  High  nitrogen  fertilizer  applied 
as  a  topdressing  either  in  late  fall  or 
early  spring  will  produce  a  week  to 
10  days  earlier  grazing. 

2.  Nitrogen  plus  minerals  will  pro- 
duce not  only  lush,  early  growth  of 
grass  but  will  extend  the  pasture  sea- 
son into  late  July.  Even  though  dry 
weather  stops  growth  in  mid  June  the 
uneaten  dry  grass  still  has  a  high 
feeding  value  and  will  continue  to 
furnish  good  feed  for  live  stock  dur- 
ing the  dry  period  of  the  summer. 

3.  Pasture  improvement  by  direct 
fertilization  with  16-8-8,  10-10-10  or 
straight  nitrogen  (backed  up  with 
minerals)  has  been  proven  to  be  eco- 
nomical and  fills  a  vital  need  on  live 
stock  farms.  It  is  a  program  that  is 
simple  and  easy  to  carry  out. 

4.  By  thickening  the  turf,  the 
water-holding  capacity  is  increased 
and  losses  by  run-off  are  slowed 
down. 

5.  Fertilized  pasture  chokes  out 
many  types  of  weeds  and  reduces 
damages  from  infestation  by  white 
grubs. 

6.  More  feed  from  fertilized  pasture 
cuts  down  on  cash  outlay  for  protein 
feed  supplements. 

7.  More  acres  of  good  pasture  fit 
into  soil  conservation  programs  and 
a  grassland  type  of  farming  that  cuts 
down  on  man-hours  and  machinery 
costs  by  letting  the  cows  harvest  their 
own  feed. 

8.  Irrigation  where  water  is  avail- 
able during  periods  of  dry  weather, 
makes  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer 
available,  keeps  the  grass  green  and 
growing.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a 
profitable  and  easy  way  of  supply- 
ing low  cost  feed  to  live  stock  during 
the  entire  spring,  summer  and  fall 
grazing  season. 

9.  A  farmer  gets  quick  and  direct 
returns  on  his  invested  fertilizer  dol- 
lars. 
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New  strength...new  low  price 

Husky  new  International®  2001  loader 
mounts  quickly  on  2  to  5-plow  IH  tractors 


Today's  stand-out  loader  buy,  the  new  International  2001,  pro- 
vides bonus  strength  for  big  tractor  use,  at  a  price  you'd  expect 
to  pay  for  a  "small  tractor"  loader. 

New  measure  of  strength  and  stamina.  Box-beam  sub-frame  and 
lift  arms  provide  a  bridge-strong  structure  for  heaviest  loading. 
Extra-large  pins  fitted  with  replaceable  hardened  steel  bushings 
at  all  pivot  points  assure  long,  stand-up  performance.  All-new 
hydraulic  lift  cylinders  provide  a  maximum  of  service  with 
minimum  maintenance. 

Big  lift . .  .  more  zip  .  .  .  with  an  IH  tractor-2001-loader  team 
put  new  pep  into  every  step  .  .  .  digging  .  .  .  loading  .  .  .  lifting 
.  .  .  dumping.  You  ram  deep  into  hard-packed  piles,  ease  out 
heaping  fork-loads  with  bonus  breakaway  power,  finish  loading 
chores  faster  than  ever  before.  Add  a  new  2001  loader  to  your 
2-  to  5-plow  IH  tractor  for  unsurpassed  loader  performance  at 
a  new  low  price! 


See  your  IH  dealer  soon  for  full  details 
about  the  new  International  2001  loader. 
Buy  now,  and  pocket  an  Early  Trader's 
Bonus  besides  getting  a  top  deal. 


5.000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depot* 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


I — I  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  $6.00 

' — '  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 

 [  $8.00 
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MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT,  THE  $7.50 
—By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.   740  pages.  1961 

STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK,  THE  _  _  $9.25 

—By  M.  E.  Ensminger.   667  pages.  1959 

BEEF  CATTLE  SCIENCE    $8.00 

—By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  822  pages.  1960 

FARM  MECHANICS  TEXT  AND  HANDBOOK   $6.50 

— By  Cook,  Scranton,  McColly  and  Phipps.  814  pages.  1959 

LAW  FOR  THE  VETERINARIAN  AND 

LIVESTOCK  OWNER   $6.50 

—By  H.  W.  Hannah  and  D.  F.  Storm.  196  pages.  1959 

APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 
— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 

FARM  TRACTOR  MAINTENANCE   $4.00 

— By  A.  D.  Brown  and  I.  G.  Morrison.  215  pages.  1958 

PRODUCING  FARM  CROPS   _  $5.75 

—By  H.  K.  Wilson  and  A.  C.  Richer.  336  pages.  1960 

FEBRUARY,  1962 


[—]  SWINE   SCIENCE   _  1  

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.   692  pages.  1961 


$4.75 


|— 1  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS   _  

1 — 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVickar.  286  pages.  1961 

| — I  ANIMAL  SANITATION  AND  DISEASE  CONTROL  S7.00 
L— 1  —By  R.  R.  Dykstra.  858  pages.  1961 

|—|  ANIMAL    SCIENCE   $9.25 

1 — '  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.    1,158  pages.  1960 


Please  Print  Your  Name  Plainly 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 

Name     — 

R.R.  or  Street   

City   State   
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This  Famous  "Steer-Stuff er" 

HANDLES  UP  TO  50  HEAD-PAYS 
FOR  ITSELF  IN  THE  FEED  IT  SAVES 


The  only  cattle  self-feeder  on  the 
market  with  the  patented  agitator 
that  eliminates  feed  waste.  Allows 
cattle  to  reach  fresh  feed  at  all 
times,  yet  makes  them  clean  it  up 
before  more  feed  can  come  into  the 
feed  area.  The  only  truly  "waste- 
proof"  feeder. 

Comes  in  two  sizes,  65  or  100 
bushel  capacity, — with  bin  exten- 
sion, capacity  increases  to  160  and 
195  bushels.  Feeds  all  ground 
feeds,  shelled  corn,  ground  corn 


and  cobs,  oats,  pellets  or  straight 
ground  cobs. 

Made  of  wood — the  material  of 
choice  for  long  contact  with  mod- 
ern feed  mixes.  Built  to  meet  the 
needs  of  experienced  cattlemen 
who  know  the  solid,  rugged  con- 
struction required  to  stand  up 
under  years  of  day  and  night  use. 

Get  cheaper  gains,  premium  prices. 
Cut  your  labor  costs  80%.  Write  Sam 
Marting  today  for  descriptive  folders 
and  prices. 

MARTING  MFG. 


Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio-Ph.  23971  •  Britt,  la. -Ph.  2031 
DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


PIG,  LAMB  CtlF  CREEPS 


AUTOMATIC  WATERERS 


ARMCO  STEEL  CANOPIES 
MAKE  IDEAL 
SHADE-SHELTERS 


Strong,  economical  Armco  Canopies  are  designed  to  give  your  cattle 
and  feed  ample  protection  the  year  around.  Available  in  durable  Armco 
Aluminized  Steel,  famous  for  its  high  heat  reflectivity  and  resistance  to  at- 
mospheric corrosion,  these  easy-to-erect  canopies  will  fit  your 
needs  perfectly.  Widths  range  from  6  to  40  feet  and  lengths  are  g steei T— . 
unlimited.  For  complete  information,  write  to  Metal  Products  Vy- 
Division  (formerly  Armco  Drainage  &  Metal  Products,  Inc.),  Armco  For  strath, 
Steel  Corporation,  4272  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


economy, 
durability 


ARMCO  Metal  Products  Division 
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KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


What  Does  a  Calf  Cost? 

AN  ECONOMIST  STATED  recently 
that  cow  costs  including  interest, 
taxes,  fertilizer,  fencing  and  pasture 
care  should  amount  to  around  $75  per 
year  per  cow  if  a  100%  calf  crop  were 
obtained.  With  an  80%  calf  crop  the 
cost  would  rise  to  $93.70. 

If  a  100%  calf  crop  with  500-pound 
calves  were  obtained  with  $75  cow 
costs,  a  breakeven  cost  of  $15  per  100 
pounds  of  beef 
would  be  obtained. 
However,  400- 
pound  calves  with 
an  80%  calf  crop, 
the  cost  amounts  to 
$23.44  per  100 
pounds  of  beef. 

If  the  average 
price  for  Choice 
calves  was  $20  per  john  b.  herrick 
100  pounds,  Good  calves  would  be 
worth  $18.60  and  Medium  calves 
$16.88.  A  Good  calf  would  have  to 
weigh  491  pounds,  a  Medium  calf,  547 
pounds  to  equal  take-home  money 
from  a  450-pound  Choice  calf. 

These  figures  are  similar  to  those 
showing  that  quality  calves  and  a 
high  percent  calf  crop  (over  90%) 
are  necessary  for  a  profitable  cow- 
calf  enterprise.  The  breeder  should 
aim  at  weaning  a  calf  crop  from  over 
90%  of  his  cows.  He  should  also  ex- 
pect less  than  4%  death  loss  in  his 
calves  if  they  are  raised  under  proper 
management. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
less  than  5%  of  the  cows  exhibited 
breeding  problems  for  an  average  of 
1.8  services  per  cow. 

How  does  your  herd  compare  to 
these  figures? 

Rectal  Prolapse  in  Pigs 

Rectal  prolapse  is  common  in  pigs. 
In  many  cases  there  will  be  only  one 
or  two  in  a  herd  infected.  Rectal  pro- 
lapse is  thought  to  be  due  to  excess 
activity  of  the  intestines,  particular- 
ly of  the  rectum.  This  causes  undue 
strain  during  passage  of  the  bowels. 
Although  little  has  been  done  to  re- 
produce this  condition  experimental- 
ly, it  is  recognized  that  anything  in 
the  ration  causing  excess  movement 
of  the  intestine  such  as  high  protein 
may  initiate  the  prolapse. 

Apparently  there  are  several  fac- 
tors and  many  of  them  may  not  be 
simple,  including  some  genetic  ab- 
normalities that  may  contribute  to 
this  condition.  One  factor  which  has 
been  observed  is  the  feeding  of  ar- 
senical supplements  of  one  form  or 
another  in  excessive  amounts.  This 
has  been  observed  in  several  herds 
where  such  practices  have  been 
noted. 

Therefore,  any  condition  that  may 
aggravate  or  cause  intestinal  irrita- 
tion should  be  eliminated  in  order  to 
relieve  the  condition  of  prolapses  in 
pigs.  Your  veterinarian  can  surgical- 
ly care  for  these  prolapses.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  diseased  animals  be 
segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd 
and  rich,  concentrated  feeds  be  with- 
drawn until  the  pigs  recover. 

Stomach  Ulcers  in  Swine 

In  the  last  few  years  stomach 
ulcers  have  been  found  in  a  number 
of  swine  in  Iowa  and  many  of  the  re- 
searchers are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
cause.  However,  there  are  some  fac- 
tors that  may  be  involved  on  the  de- 


velopment of  these  ulcers  and  many 
of  them  may  be  in  the  other  infec- 
tious, toxic,  chromatic,  hormonal,  nu- 
tritional and  possibly  psychosomatic. 

Early  stages  of  gastric  ulcers  in 
swine  apparently  have  no  clinical 
symptoms.  In  many  cases  the  ulcers 
are  confined  to  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  intestine  only.  Later  on  these 
ulcers  may  develop  into  a  bloody  di- 
arrhea with  pigs  having  visible  signs 
of  anemia.  Therefore,  diagnosis  in  the 
early  stages  is  very  difficult.  In  many 
cases  they  are  observed  only  upon 
post  mortem.  Although  stomach 
ulcers  are  becoming  prevalent  in 
swine,  it  is  not  definitely  known  the 
exact  cause. 

In  view  of  many  studies  and  ob- 
servations, the  following  statements 
can  be  made  concerning  ulcers  of 
swine: 

1.  They  are  not  uncommon. 

2.  No  exact  cause  has  been  found. 

3.  No  particular  condition  predis- 
poses swine  to  them. 

4.  No  extra  supplements  or  various 
minerals  prevent  them. 

5.  Seasons  may  play  an  exact  role 
as  they  do  in  many  cases. 

Antibiotics  in  Milk 

In  a  number  of  tests  conducted  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  drugs, 
particularly  those  carrying  antibio- 
tics, were  injected  into  the  cow's 
udder.  Time  of  their  stay  in  the  udder 
varies  from  144  hours  to  348  hours 
after  infusion.  For  example,  100,000 
units  of  penicillin  and  water  injected 
into  a  mastitis  quarter  remain  de- 
tectable up  to  72  hours.  In  half  the 
quarters  injected,  it  was  detected  for 
only  24  hours.  Three  million  units  of 
penicillin  injected  intramuscularly 
into  animals  suffering  with  foot  rot 
was  not  detectable  after  60  hours  in 
any  of  the  animals. 

Other  antibiotics  were  detectable 
after  44  hours  when  injected  intra- 
muscularly. Sulfur  compounds  in- 
jected intravenously  were  not  detect- 
able after  36  hours.  When  cows  are 
treated  for  metritis,  in  other  words, 
drugs  introduced  into  the  womb  to 
combat  infection,  no  drugs  were  ob- 
served in  the  milk. 

It  is  repeated,  therefore,  that  when- 
ever an  animal  is  treated  with  an 
antibiotic  that  all  milk  be  withheld 
from  this  animal  for  a  minimum  of 
72  hours.  This  milk  should  not  be 
mixed  with  other  milk  nor  should  it 
be  sold  to  any  type  of  a  market.  Most 
milk  plants  are  checking  routinely 
for  antibiotics  in  milk. 


"You're  making  a  big  thing  out  of  this, 
Gorman.  They  all  do  a  little  tail  biting 
now  and  then." 
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Sheep  Profits:  Look  Ahead 

The  outlook  for  sheep  profits  in 
1962  looks  very  promising  for  well- 
managed  native  flocks,  reports  K.  E. 
Egertson  and  K.  H.  Thomas,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  Sheep  inventories 
were  reduced  in  1960  and  further 
liquidation  was  noted  in  1961.  The 
present  inventory  is  around  32  mil- 
lion head. 

Recovery  from  the  depressed 
slaughter  lamb  prices  of  the  first  half 
of  1961  seems  likely  in  1962.  Last  fall, 
heavy  slaughter  and  weak  demand 
forced  early  spring  lamb  prices  $3  to 
S3. 50  under  the  previous  year's 
levels.  Choice  slaughter  lambs  ranged 
from  $16.50  to  $17.75  last  fall.  Early 
spring  lamb  prices  in  the  spring  of 
1962  should  be  higher  than  last  spring. 

Little,  if  any,  price  weakness  is  ex- 
pected to  develop  with  August  levels 
of  $14  to  $15  per  cwt.  for  Choice 
feeder  lambs  laid  in.  This  was  about 
$2  lower  than  last  fall.  Prices  for 
Choice  slaughter  lambs  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1962  should  be  about 
$1  higher  than  last  year.  A  normal 
rising  price  trend  for  old-crop  lambs 
is  likely  to  materialize  in  the  De- 
cember-March period  of  1962.  Lamb 
feeders  should  be  careful  to  buy  good 
lightweight  lambs  and  follow  sound 
management  practices  in  order  to  re- 
ceive favorable  labor  returns  this 
year. 

One  Carcass  59%;  One  73% 

Which  lamb  carcass  yields  the  high- 
est percentage  of  retail  cuts?  To  an- 
swer that  question  AMS  scientists 
studied  the  carcasses  of  166  lambs 
representing  all  grades.  The  carcasses 
were  divided  in  three  weight  groups 
— 55  to  65  pounds;  35  to  45  pounds; 
and  25  to  35  pounds.  Chief  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  yield  of  the  five 
major  closely  trimmed  retail  cuts — 
leg,  sirloin,  loin,  rib,  and  shoulder 
— as  this  combination  of  cuts  repre- 
sents from  88  to  90%  of  the  total 
monetary  return  from  the  lamb  car- 
cass. 

A  comparison  of  two  Choice  grade 
carcasses  in  the  55  to  65  pound  group 
revealed  that  one  carcass  contained 
only  59%  of  these  preferred  cuts 
whereas  the  second  carcass  contained 
73%.  At  current  retail  prices,  this  is 
about  $6  difference  between  two  60- 
pound  Choice  lamb  carcasses. 

Fat  thickness  measured  at  the  12th 
rib  was  the  most  reliable  measure- 
ment for  estimating  yield  of  major 
retail  cuts.  Per  cent  of  kidney  fat  and 
conformation  also  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  yield.  In  lower  grade 
lambs,  conformation  played  the 
major  role. 

Fences:  A  Sheep's  Best  Friend 

Fencing  is  a  good  investment  for 
the  sheep  producer  according  to  a 
Wyoming  study.  The  study  indicates 
that  fencing  is  about  67c  per  head 
cheaper  than  herding;  fencing  in- 
creases the  grazing  capacity  of  the 
range  and  the  production  life  of  ewes 
kept  under  fences  is  about  a  year 
longer  on  the  average.  Lambs  from 
fenced  ewes  weighed  5  to  15  pounds 
more  at  weaning;  and  a  higher  per- 
centage of  fat  lambs  were  weaned. 

Wool  shrinkage  was  also  reduced 
for  fenced  sheep.  Shearing  two  weeks 
before  lambing  and  putting  ewes  out 
to  lamb  by  themselves  decreased  the 
death  loss  of  ewes  and  resulted  in 
fewer  twin  lambs  being  abandoned. 
What's  more  a  better  lambing  per- 
centage was  obtained  from  fenced 
ewes.  Disadvantages  of  fencing  in- 
cluded the  long  trailing  out  to  pas- 
tures, higher  predator  losses  and 
higher  winter  losses — disadvantages 
that  could  be  overcome  with  proper 
management. 


I  I  \l  K  H  V 


Four  feeders  prove  to  themselves 

that  Stilbosol  remains 
most  profitable  beef  gain  booster 


How  do  you  know  if  you're 
following  the  right  feeding 
program?  Well,  one  way  is  to 
get  absolute  proof  you're  do- 
ing the  best  you  can.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  these  four 
cattle  feeders  quit  feeding 
Stilbosol  in  their  cattle- 
fattening  rations.  Today, 
they  are  once  again  feeding 
Stilbosol.  They  rediscovered 
the  fact  that  Stilbosol  means 
extra  dollars  in  their  pockets. 
Their  stories  make  for  some 
mighty  interesting  reading. 


After  seven  years, 
Stilbosol  continues 
to  give  cattle 
feeders  an  extra 
1  5%  gain  on  I  0% 
less  feed. 


"Our  cost  of  gain  went  down  Ai  a 
pound  when  we  put  Stilbosol  back 
in  our  ration.  We're  feeding  Stilbosol 
again  .  .  .  this  time  for  keeps,"  re- 
ports Don  Sanderson,  S  &  J  Feedlots, 
Norton,  Kansas.  "A  man  couldn't  last 
in  this  business  if  he  didn't  feed 
Stilbosol.  Oh,  sometimes  he  can  make 
a  profit  if  the  margin  is  high  enough, 
but  in  the  long  run  he's  going  to 
go  broke." 


"We  used  to  feed  Stilbosol  but  we 
quit.  Our  first  lot  of  cattle  after 
quitting  Stilbosol  averaged  about 
2.5  pounds  per  day.  On  the  first 
lot  after  we  went  back  to  Stilbosol, 
we  got  an  average  of  3  pounds 
per  day.  We  figure  Stilbosol  gives 
us  an  extra  1  00,000  pounds  of  beef 
every  year.  This  is  based  on  feeding 
1,500  head  a  year,"  said  Wilbur 
"Bo"  Foster,  Auxvasse,  Missouri. 


"We're  feeding  for  profit,  and 
Stiibosol  helps  us  make  it.  We  dis- 
covered that  we  have  to  feed 
Stilbosol  if  we're  going  to  compete," 
answered  Stanley  Hurst,  Manilla, 
Indiana.  "To  stay  in  this  business, 
you've  got  to  produce  as  economical 
as  possible.  From  our  past  records, 
we  figure  we  get  about  Vi  pound 
extra  daily  gain  when  we  feed  Stilbo- 
sol. That's  for  both  steers  and  heifers." 


"I  quit  feeding  Stilbosol  for  a  spell 
last  year.  Went  back  to  it  though. 
Why?  Because  Stilbosol  gives  us  an 
extra  Vi  lb.  daily  gain,"  stated  Jack 
Dunlap,  professional  farm  manager, 
Williamsport,  Ohio.  "You've  got  to 
keep  abreast  of  things  in  this  business 
and  you've  got  to  take  advantage 
of  developments  like  Stilbosol.  I'll 
tell  you  one  thing  —  I  know  Stilbosol 
makes  us  money." 


Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (Hygromycin  8) 
ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
A  DIVISION  OF 
ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


Tell  Our  Advertisers  that  You  Saw  it 
In  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


SAVE  2  ADDITIONAL  PIGS  PER  LITTER 


FARROWING 
STALLS 


•  Keep  sow  from 
crushing  baby 
pigs.  Modern,  sani- 
tary, all  steel.  Sec- 
tions lock  together. 
No  bolts.  Erect  in 
less  than  30  min- 
utes. Fully  adjust- 
able. Cost  less 
than  rough  lumber. 

Now     available     with  AUTOMATIC 
WATERER    AND    CREEP  FEEDER 
Write  for  FREE  folder,  prices. 
PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  NL-22  Coldw ate r,  Ohio 

Marafadwtnorttu(T  th»  of  fettfwn  ind  wtttrtog  eauipment.  Also  div 
tfl'toH4 from  plants  itbst  Mollat,  ID .,  tonus  City,  Mo Si oui  Falls.  U»- 


dJ.U?H.'.t>  EASY  HOLD 

CHUTE  GATE 


PORTABLE 

PERMANENT 
Installation 

In  Any 
Opening! 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Litera- 
tureand  "30- Day  Trial  Plan" 
f »«H*M  touir.  CO.       0..I.  c 


I     Mtft,  »*»K«,  Nil*. 


all  new  (g^  FLO-MASTER  "12' 

^■P1^  round  hog  feeder 


features  eidusive.  positive  cone- 
over  cone  agitation,  heavy  cast  non 
trough  and  12  big  doors! 

•  cone  over  cone  agitation  teed  »gU 
tator  in  each  teed  opening. 

•  feed  trough,  6  cast  iron  sections, 
Vi  inch  thick,  overlapped  and  tight 
Ittting. 

•  40  bushel  capacity  with  20  bushel 
rings  available  to  increase  capacity 
to  60  or  80  bushels. 

•  inside  the  hopper  feed  flow  adjust* 
rncnt. 

•  steps  and  handhold  to  check  feed 
level  on  60-  and  80 -bushel  sizes. 


PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS  INC.,  Dept.  NL-221,  Coldwater,  Ohlc 

distributed  from: 

Coldwater,  Ohio  East  Molme,  III.;  Sioui  Falls,  SD;  Kansas  City,  Mfc 
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ROTENOX 

4\  tl****at 


No  danger  to  cattle!  No  costly  set-backs  due  to  shock! 
Animals  don't  go  off  feed.  Not  a  systemic!  Rotenox 
kills  cold-blooded  stock-pests  with  amazing  paralytic 
action.  Non-toxic  to  warm-blooded  humans  and  anW 
mats. 


ECONOMICAL 

iTyilotiMjf 

22*T  M60 

OILER 


CATTLE  GRUB/ 

Lice/  Ticks  and  Mange! 

Nothing  else  like  it!  Rotenox  penetrates  tiny 
grub  breathing  holes  to  kill  cattle  grub  before 
they  mature,  before  they  do  their  great  damage. 
Literally  disintegrates  them!  Knocks  lice,  ticks 
and  mange  mites  in  the  same  efficient  manner. 
Apply  as  a  spray,  dip  or  wash.  High  pressure  not 
necessary. 

The  "Show  Coat"  Spray!  Conditions  hair  and 
hide,  leaves  animals  with  a  beautiful,  glossy 
coat,  free  from  scale  and  scurf. 


WORM  YOUR  CATTLE  THIS 


Ecuy  Way! 

with 

Warmer  Granules 

No  drenching,  dosing  or  bolus  guns!  Just 
Sprinkle  Pheno-Sweet  Granules  on  fop  the 
feed.  Animals  readily  consume  their  full 
therapeutic  dosage.  Never  taste  the  pheno- 
thiazine!  It's  completely  flavorized! 


GRANULES 


Offered  in  1,  3,  25  and 
100-lb.  drums 


FA&NAM 


Every  particle  of  phenothiazine  com- 
pletely coated  with  flavorizing  ingre- 
dients! Cattle  that  refuse  phenothiazine 
powder  or  pellets,  even  horses,  readily 
consume  Pheno-Sweet  granules  in  their 
feed.  Takes  the  work  out  of  worming! 


Your  Veterinary  Supply  Deafer,  or  Write 


FARNAM  COMPANIES  -  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

SERVING      T  HE      LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  lastly  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  II  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  — $3.65,  100  —  $5.00, 
200  — $8.35,  500  — $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
— $2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 

I^efchum  eo, 

DEPT.2C  LAKE   LUZERNE.  N.Y. 
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PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 

FOR  EAR  CORN  &  SMALL  GRAINS 


Feeders  everywhere  are  switch- 
ing to  "Dust-Free"  feeds  pre- 
pared by  Peerless  Roller  Mills 
and  ROL-N-MIX  Un-ts.  You  get 
faster  gains,  better  finish,  more 
production. 

^ew-  ROL-N-MIX 

3  in  1  Feed  Making  Unit 

The  complete  feed  making  and  hauling  unit. 
Provides  roller  mill,  mixer  and  self  unloading 
wagon  Available  in  two  sizes. 

CHALLENGER  "All-Purpose"  MILL 

Crimps— Cracks  all  small  grain 
and  granulates  ear  corn.  No 
dust— no  stringy  shucks— uni- 
form rolling  and  granulation. 
A  sire  for  every  feeding 
operation.  Write  for 
free  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  611  Joplln,  Missouri 
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Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


February  Top    Market  Trend 


Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$23 
$26 
$17 
$20 


Declining 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Down  5% 

Down  15% 
Down  15% 
Up  5%  1 
Down  25% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$27 
$33 
$19 
$19 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Down  1 % 
Down  1  % 

Up  2% 
Down  20% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 
$32 
$18 
$18 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Down  3Tc 

Same 
Same 
Up  2% 
Up  10% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$25 
$28 
$19 
$17 


Steady 

Declining 
Declining 

Steady- 
Advancing 


Down  10  7o 

Up  5% 
Up  5% 
Down  5  % 
Down  7% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$29 
$20 
$17 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 
Advancing 


Down  5  % 

Down  3% 
Down  3% 

Up  5% 
Down  12% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$25 
$27 
$17 
$18 


Steady 

Declining 
Declining 
Steady 
Steady 


Up  5% 

Down  25% 
Down  25% 
Down  2% 
Down  3% 


Disease  Preventing  Disinfectants 


Disinfectant 

Cresylic  disinfectant 
or  phenol.  Do  not  use 
in  dairy  barns. 

Solution 

4% 

Mixture 

1  cup  to  2 
gal.  water 

Disease 

Anaplasmosis 
Brucellosis 
Vesicular  stomatitis 
Hog  cholera 
Shipping  fever 
Swine  erysipelas 
Tuberculosis 

Sodium  hydroxide 
(lye) 

2% 

Thirteen  Vz  oz. 
cans  to  5  gal. 
water 

Equine  encephalomyelitis 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 
Hog  cholera 

Sodium  carbonate 

4% 

1  lb.  to  3 
gal.  water 

Infectious  anemia 

Rinderpest 

Scrapie 

Sal  soda 

(washing  soda) 

10.5% 

Thirteen  %  oz. 
cans  to  1  gal. 
water 

Shipping  fever 
Vesicular  exanthema 

Sodium  hydroxide 

dye) 

3% 

Five  13%  oz. 
cans  to  10 
gal.  hot  water 

Anthrax 
Blackleg 
Glanders 
Malignant  edema 

Sodium  ortho- 
phenylphenate 
(sold  as  BTC  disin- 
fectant, safenate, 
and  orthol  powder). 

2% 

2  lbs.  to  12 
gal.  water 

Brucellosis 
Johne's  disease 
Tuberculosis 
Mastitis 

CAUTION 

1.  Wear  protective  goggles,  rubber  gloves,  and  coveralls  when  using  any 
lye  disinfectant. 

2.  Wash  areas  of  body  exposed  to  lye  and  treat  with  vinegar. 

3.  If  a  lye  solution  is  used  in  a  truck  or  trailer,  let  it  remain  in  the  vehicle 
eight  hours,  then  wash  it  away  before  reloading  with  animals. 

4.  Lye  should  be  left  on  premises  a  full  24  hours. 

Steam  under  pressure  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  disinfecting 
agents.  When  desirable,  detergents  and  disinfectants  may  be  mixed  in 
the  water  steam  in  the  desired  concentration. 
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"BROWER  feeder  reduces  choring  from  twice  a  day 
to  once  a  week/" 


Walter  J.  Duda 
Rt.  6,  Omaha,  Nebr 


; 


Give  Fat  Hogs  Space 
For  Big  Feedlot  Gain 

,  TT  PAYS  TO  GIVE  those  fattening 

hogs  floor  space.  At  Cargill  Nu- 
trena  Research  Farm  in  Minnesota, 
hogs  given  13  square  feet  of  total 
floor  space  per  head  during  the  fin- 
ishing period  gained  11.3%  faster  on 
6.5%  less  feed  per  unit  of  gain  than  a 
similar  lot  of  hogs  confined  in  an 
area  providing  9  square  feet  of  total 
floor  space  each.  As  a  result  of  this 
test,  the  scientists  tried  it  again  for  a 
28  day  period  with  three  groups  of 
49  head  each.  Hogs  started  at  146 
pounds  and  finished  at  200  pounds. 

All  were  fed  a  complete  pelleted 
diet  throughout  the  trial. 

The  results  were  as  follows:  Hogs 
in  9.8  sq.  ft.  gained  1.61  lbs.  daily 
and  consumed  428.7  pounds  of  feed 
per  100  lbs.  gain  for  a  total  feed  cost 
of  $12.95  per  cwt.  There  were  three 
lame  hogs  and  two  unable  to  walk  at 
end  of  the  test. 

In  the  14.7  sq.  ft.  area,  hogs  gained 
an  average  2.01  lbs.  daily,  consumed 
357.1  lbs.  of  feed  at  a  cost  of  $10.78 
per  cwt.  One  hog  was  lame.  In  the 
19.6  sq.  ft.  area,  hogs  gained  an  aver- 
age 2.11  lbs.,  consumed  339.3  lbs.  of 
feed  at  a  cost  of  $10.24  per  cwt.  One 
hog  was  lame. 

Based  on  a  cost  of  $60.40  for  a  ton 
of  complete  pelleted  feed,  actual  sale 
price  of  hogs,  and  figuring  that  three 
groups  of  hogs  could  be  fed  out  per 
year  with  this  equipment  over  15 
years,  the  14.7  sq.  ft.  of  space  per  pig 
reduced  feed  costs  by  $2,822.45  and 
injury  and  lameness  losses  by  $4,- 
973.85  in  contrast  with  the  9.8  sq.  ft. 
area.  The  allocation  of  19.6  sq.  ft. 
per  head  when  contrasted  with  14.7 
sq.  ft.  did  not  further  reduce  injury 
losses  but  did  reduce  the  feed  costs 
by  $702.45. 


Keeping  a  Beef  (on 
One  Year  Costs  SJM> 

TJOW  MUCH  does  it  cost  to  keep  a 
beef  cow  for  a  year?  George  Lit- 
ton, head  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute provides  the  answer  —  about 
$96  for  a  cow  valued  at  $150.  He 
figures  winter  feed  costs  for  the  cow 
at  $33  (1.5  tons  of  hay  at  $22  per  ton) 
and  summer  feed  costs  at  $34  (2  acres 
of  pasture  at  $17  per  acre).  The  $17 
per  acre  cost  includes  $6.30  for  fer- 
tilizer; $6  for  the  6%  interest  on  the 
land  valued  at  $100  per  acre;  fencing, 
clipping  and  spreading  fertilizer  $4.70 
per  acre. 

Note:  About  70%  of  the  total  an- 
nual costs  of  keeping  a  beef  cow  is  in 
the  feed  and  pasture  charges.  If  fig- 
ures are  available  it  is  easy  to  figure 
your  own  costs. 

The  charge  for  machinery  and 
equipment  is  placed  at  $2  a  year  per 
cow.  Since  the  cow  is  valued  at  $150, 
interest  and  taxes  amount  to  $9.  The 
charge  for  the  bull  amounts  to  $5 
per  cow.  Labor  is  figured  at  $8  per 
cow  per  year,  plus  a  bedding  and 
comfort  charge  of  $1.  Pens,  chutes 
and  shelter  run  $6  per  year;  vet  serv- 
ices $3  plus  medicine  charges.  The 
total  comes  to  $101,  but  a  credit  of  $5 
allowed  for  manure  drops  the  total 
cost  to  $96. 

If  your  calving  percentage  drops 
to  83%,  however,  the  total  cost  of 
keeping  a  beef  cow  for  a  year  rises 
to  $115.66.  If  each  cow  produces  a 
500-pound  calf,  the  break-even  cost 
is  $19.20  per  cwt.  With  400-pound 
calves,  the  break-even  point  is  $24 
per  cwt.  Grade  is  important,  too. 
Each  time  a  grade  is  lowered,  it  is 
the  same  as  lopping  60  pounds  off 
the  calf's  weight. 


W0 


"My  Brower  Kleen-Feed  is  very  satisfactory  —  it  certainly  saves  time  and  labor  and  the  cattle  are 
doing  exceptionally  well.  Last  week  I  went  four  days  without  even  seeing  them,  and  they  were  tak- 
ing better  care  of  themselves  than  I  could.  The  Brower  Kleen-Feed  reduces  choring  from  twice  a  day 
to  once  a  week  —  I  fill  the  hopper  every  6  or  7  days,  and  it  takes  only  20  minutes  to  do  it." 


BROWER  fc&Mt-faxl CATTLE  FEEDERS 

TWO  SIZES 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

You  can  save  over  1 00  hours  of  labor  a  year  with  Brower's 
practical  and  efficient  self-feeder  .  .  .  cut  down  feed 
bills,  too!  Specially  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant 
but  small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and  more 
palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster,  more  prof- 
itable gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the  clock  — 
cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  the  time.  Even  timid 
animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't  been 
worked  over.  Built  of  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  to  give 
1  5  to  20  years  of  service.  Ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


PRICED  LOW  — ASK  FOR  INFORMATION 
ON  BROWER'S  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 


> 

BROWER 

Large  feeder  holds  250  bushels; 
feeds  100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling.  Small 
feeder,  125  bushel  capacity,  does  it  for  50  head. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2393  Quincy,  Illinois 

Name  


Street  or  R.F.D.- 


:;s,4    Town  Stale  

SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

O  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder       O  Brower  Hog  Equipment 
H|     D  Calf  Creep  Feeder  Q  Brower   Poultry  Equipment 


Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  2393,  Quincy,  Illinois 


Calling  All  Fashion-Conscious  Women* 

*P.S.  5L 


QUR  NEW  PATTERN  CATALOG  features 
106  new  and  exciting  styles  for  women 
of  all  sizes,  for  all  occasions.  Printed  in  beau- 
tiful four-color,  the  new  Spring-Summer  Cata- 
log for  1962  contains  32  pages  of  "Fashions 
to  Sew." 


f  v  leans 

Featuring  Spring  Fashions  in  a  high  style 
mood,  every  pattern  is  numbered  for  easier 
ordering  whether  or  not  you  are  a  Miss,  Half- 
Size,  or  Junior  Miss.  Complete  instructions 
are  given  for  a  new  summery,  sun-dazzling 
wardrobe  to  enhance  your  figure. 


Right  now,  before  you  lay  this  magazine  aside 
order  your  new  1962  Spring-Summer  Catalog. 

Just  Send  35c  to: 


NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 

232  West  18th  St.  Pattern  Dept.  #199  New  York  City,  New  York 
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Make  Your  Own  Feeds 

.  .  .  Tons  in  Minutes! 


SOON  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
IN  FEED  SAVINGS! 

•  GRINDS  Home  Grown  Hay 
Grains,  Sorghums. 

•  MIXES  to  your  Formulas. 

•  DELIVERS  the  Feeds  to 
Feeders,  Tanks  or  Bags. 

Produces  more  and  better  feeds  with  less  labor . . 
on  the  farm  or  feedlot . . .  freshly  mixed  feeds  as  you 
need  them.  Top  capacity  grinding  hay  flakes,  corn 
(snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  other  grains  and  sorghums. 
EasJy  handles  ear  corn  from  unlocder  wagons.  Grinds 
all  materials  to  desired  fineness,  large,  low-set  con- 
centrate hopper  with  sackguard.  Hand  clutch  disen- 
gages mill  while  mixing  or  distributing  feed.  Complete 
occurote  mixing  throughout,  every  bite  the  same. 
Top-unloader  auger,  swings  out  of  the  way.  Wetmore's 
finest  mill,  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.CO. 

BOX  307  •  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Any  Formula  for 
BEEF, 
DAIRY 
COWS, 
HOGS,  or 
POULTRY 


P.  T.  O. 
POWERED 


Mod.l  "350"  Hammer  Mill 


18"  Self-Feeder       Portable,  Moves  easily 
to  field  or  feed  lot. 


■  See  Your  Wetmore  Dealer  or  Write  « 

i 

i  Please  send  information  and  literature  on: 

!  p  Grindn-MiK.r        Q  Nam.  of  Neor.sl  Dealer 

S  Nome  

li 

1 1  Address   J 

!  City  State  NP  J 


CATTLEMEN 

from  around  the  WORLD  attend 

THE  GRAHAM  SCHOOL 

(for  Beef  and  Dairy  Men) 

GARNETT,  KANSAS 

for  training  in 
•k  Correction  of  Sterility  in  Cows  &  Heifers 
■ikr  Bull  Management  ic  Artificial  Insemination  & 

Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy  -k  Control  of  Abortion  & 

Mastitis  *  Safe  Calf  Delivery  &  Removal  of 

Afterbirths. 

FOF  FIFTY-THREE  YEARS,  WE  HAVE  HELPED 
CATTLEMEN  INCREASE  HERD  EFFICIENCY  AND 
PROFITS. 

WE  GUARANTEE  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU! 

Write  for  names  of  our  students  near  you. 
Only  these  men  who  have  attended  this  School  can 
give  you  the  correct  answers  to:  Just  what  is  the 
Graham  School?    What  may  I  expect  to  gain  from 

attending? 


Africa  —  Hawaii 


.........  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY---------' 

Graham  School,  Inc.,  Dept.  Nil,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  complete  information  and 
your  new  FREE  1962  School  Catalog. 


Name 


Address 
City  


State. 


OLD  OR  COLD 
TRACTORS 

START  FAST! 


PAT   NO.  2,998,729 
OTHER  PATENTS  PENDING 


A  &  W  Starter 
Booster  doubles 
cranking  leverage  .  .  .  stubborn 
engine  turns  over  easily  and  sfarts. 
Costs  less  than  a  new  battery  .  .  .  mod- 
els to  fit  most  tractors.  Thousands  now 
in  use  .  .  .  sold  by  tractor  dealers  every- 
where, or  write: 


TRACTOR  PRODUCTS,  INC 

Box  C  Colfax,  III. 


7  ( 


NEW  GREEN  COLOR 


fLASTRATOR 


For  MODERN  BLOODLESS  Castration 
of  Calves,  Lambs,  and  docking  of  Lambs 
Best  ever  made.  Wide  stretch  .  .  .  won't 
break  .  .  .  bites  hard  .  .  .  GREEN  color. 
Insist  on  these  new  rlnus.  AT  DEALERS 
or  Postpaid.  50,  $1;  100.  $1.80;  000,  $7. 
Elastrator  instrument  $12.50. 
CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO 
P.O.  Box  1103,  San  Francisco  19,  Calif 


,  , 

10-Year  Guarantee  •  3000  lbs. 

LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

LOWEST  COST 
APPROVED  SCALE 


$198 


COMPLETE 

Handles  all  farm  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1  %  accuracy 

Easy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE-WEIGH 
scales  fit  any  existing  stock  handling  set- 
up. Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  semi-permanent  models. 


New  hoppers  fit  scales 

for  accurately 
weighing  ingredients 
in  automatic 
feed  production 


Floor  model  with  un- 
loading auger.  Grav- 
ity flow  model,  also. 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 
2140  W.  Lowtom»,  Dafrt.  12-R,   Chicago  25,  111. 

Noma 


Address 
[  Town. 
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Send  for  FREE  plans, 
Idea  Book,  Parts  List 


THE  RANGE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY, 
by  Edward  Everett  Dale.  First  pub- 
lished in  1930,  has  been  unavailable  for 
many  years.  A  recent  survey  showed  this 
to  be  one  of  the  20  most  wanted  books  on 
the  American  West,  from  1865  to  1925. 
Sold  through  any  bookseller  or  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.  $4. 


Master  Swine  Producer  Harold  Eich  farrowed  23  sows  with  11.4  pigs  each  and  raised 
them  all.  The  254  market  hogs  averaged  228  lbs.  at  157  days  for  an  average  daily  gain 
of  1.45  lbs.  The  20  hogs  slaughtered  for  carcass  data  had  average  length  of  30.1  inches, 
backfat   1.63  inches,  loin   eye  4.57   square   inches,  35.2%   weight   in  ham  and  loin. 

Top  25  Hog  Raisers 

Stress  ISreeding  Role 

By  William  G.  Zmolek    •    Iowa  State  University 


rpHE  ANNUAL  CHOICE  of  Iowa's 
25  top  hog  raisers  to  be  honored 
as  Master  Swine  Producers  had  spe- 
cial significance  in  1961.  It  marked 
the  20th  anniversary  of  a  swine  im- 
provement project  which  now  has 
honored  500  of  the  state's  best  hog 
raisers  with  the  coveted  title:  Master 
Swine  Producer. 

Of  greater  significance  was  the  fact 
that  these  farmers  have  demonstrated 
that  they  could  produce  high  quality 
pork  without  sacrificing  the  all  im- 
portant production  performance  fac- 
tors— litter  size  and  rate  of  gain. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  carcass 
measurements  were  obtained  on  a 
sample  lot  from  each  producer's  herd. 
For  the  past  three  years,  carcass 
grades  have  been  obtained  on  test 
lots,  but  this  year  data  on  length, 
backfat,  loin  eye  size,  and  ham  and 
loin  percentage  of  carcass  weight 
were  also  obtained. 

The  top  25  hog  producers  of  1961 
farrowed  617  sows  with  10.5  pigs  far- 
rowed and  9.8  pigs  raised  per  litter. 
They  marketed  a  total  of  6,068  hogs 
at  an  average  weight  of  220  lbs.  at  an 
average  age  of  181  days  for  a  daily 
birth-to-market  gain  of  1.23  lbs. 

Big  Change  in  20  Years 

This" record  is  in  contrast  with  20 
years  ago  when  the  top  swine  pro- 
ducers farrowed  651  sows  with  9.1 
pigs  farrowed  and  8.1  pigs  raised  per 
litter.  These  men  marketed  a  total 
of  5,273  hogs  at  an  average  weight  of 
234  lbs.  at  an  average  age  of  196  days 
for  a  daily  gain  of  1.19  lbs. 

Carcass  measurements  obtained 
from  these  top  herds  gives  assurance 
that  quality  pork  and  good  produc- 
tion practices  go  hand  in  hand.  Fifteen 
of  the  twenty-five  producers  had 
hogs  with  loin  eye  size  of  4  sq.  inches 
or  greater.  In  fact,  two  farmers  had 
hogs  with  loin  eye  areas  exceeding  5 
sq.  inches.  Eight  men  had  hogs  with 
3.6  sq.  inches. 

Six  producers  raised  hogs  with  ham 
and  loin  making  up  36%  of  carcass 
weight;  eight  men  had  hogs  with  35% 
or  better  in  these  primal  cuts.  (Three 
hog  producers  failed  to  submit  their 
data  because  of  labor  difficulties  at 
packing  plants.)  All  pigs  submitted 
for  carcass  evaluation  averaged  29 
inches  or  more  in  length.  Thirteen 
producers  had  hogs  of  over  30  inches; 
eight  men  had  hogs  of  31  inches  or 
over. 


Raising  9  or  more  pigs  per  litter; 
marketing  220-pound  hogs  in  six 
months  and  one  day;  and  producing 
carcasses  with  35%  ham  and  loin 
doesn't  just  happen.  It  takes  real  head 
work  —  a  planned  hog  production 
program,  superior  management,  em- 
ployment of  the  latest  proven  re- 
search, and  considerable  hard  work 
and  attention  to  details.  All  this — 
plus  a  little  luck  —  provides  the 
"Midas"  touch  that  makes  a  Master 
Swine  Producer  who  makes  money 
with  hogs. 

Increase  in  litter  size  has  been  one 
of  the  major  improvements  with  all 
swine  producers  honored.  E.  L. 
Quaife,  founder  and  leader  of  the 
project  for  20  years  until  his  recent 
retirement,  says:  "No  matter  how 
good  a  hog  producer  may  be,  he  can 
not  market  10  pigs  per  litter  unless 
he  has  10  pigs  to  start  with." 

A  greater  understanding  of  the  fac- 
tors affecting  reproductive  perform- 
ance and  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  has  contributed  to  in- 
creased litter  size.  Several  of  the  top 
hogmen  followed  the  practice  of  re- 
moving their  gilts  from  the  finishing 
lot  at  120-to-140-lbs.  and  then  feeding 
them  on  a  balanced  but  limited  en- 
ergy ration. 

About  two  weeks  prior  to  breeding, 
they  increased  the  grain  in  the  ration 
(a  practice  called  flushing)  and  then 
dropped  back  to  the  limited  energy 
ration  about  five  days  after  breeding 
until  farrowing.  Their  knowledge 
that  conception  rate  is  higher  if  a  sow 
is  bred  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  of 
heat  or  early  on  the  second  day  con- 
tributed to  the  record  numbers  of 
pigs  being  born.  Gilts  are  allowed  to 
cycle  or  come  into  heat  two  or  three 
times  before  breeding. 

Most  Use  Farrowing  Stalls 

Improved  farrowing  facilities  and 
mechanical  aids  have  contributed  to 
the  saving  of  the  larger  litters  far- 
rowed. There  is  a  trend  toward  the 
use  of  modern,  central  farrowing 
houses  equipped  with  forced  air  heat- 
ing, and  heat  lamps  or  radiant  floor 
heating  where  baby  pigs  are  kept.  In- 
sulated and  well  ventilated  buildings 
take  care  of  the  excess  moisture  prob- 
lem. Farrowing  stalls  were  standard 
equipment  with  a  majority  of  this 
year's  winners. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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UNBIASED  BARNYARD  PROOF 


All  Master  Swine  Producers 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  sound 
health  program  for  hog  herds.  They 
are  all  in  favor  of  a  disease  preven- 
tion program — stopping  disease  be- 
fore it  gets  started — as  the  best  in- 
surance against  health  problems.  In 
this  program  sanitation  is  a  must — 
clean  animals  in  clean  pens  attended 
by  clean  individuals. 

Every  hog  producer  knows  that  the 
new  boar  brought  into  the  home  herd 
is  potential  carrier  of  disease.  The  top 
producers  were  very  inquisitive  about 
the  health  of  the  herd  from  which 
they  purchased  a  boar.  They  want  to 
know  if  there  has  been  rhinitis,  virus 
pneumonia,  bloody  scours,  brucel- 
losis or  leptospirosis  in  the  herd. 

Use  Only  Tested  Boars 

Unless  the  boar  comes  from  an  of- 
ficially brucellosis-free  accredited 
herd,  blood  testing  to  check  for  dis- 
ease is  a  routine  procedure.  When  the 
new  herd  sire  arrives  on  the  farm,  he 
is  kept  in  isolation  and  under  close 
observation  for  two  or  three  weeks — 
a  precaution  that  pays  handsome 
dividends. 

Vaccination  for  hog  cholera  was  a 
standard  procedure  with  the  Master 
Swine  Producers.  Most  of  them  used 
injectible  iron  solutions  to  prevent 
or  guard  against  baby  pig  anemia. 

The  excellent  carcass  quality  of 
pigs  raised  is  encouraging  but  not 
surprising.  This  indicates  that  per- 
formance testing  and  other  quality 
improvement  programs  by  breeding 
stock  producers  are  bearing  fruit. 
Breed  certification  programs,  on-the- 
farm  testing  along  with  carcass  shows 
have  made  definite  contributions  in 
carcass  quality  improvement  of 
swine. 

In  my  judgment,  the  greatest  single 
development  has  been  the  testing  of 
boars  at  central  testing  stations.  Let's 
examine  the  progress  record  of  pigs 
submitted  for  central  station  testing 
in  Iowa. 

The  first  testing  station  opened  in 
1956  and  two  more  stations  began  op- 
erations in  the  fall  of  1958;  the  fourth 
was  added  in  the  fall  of  1959.  Ap- 
proximately 8,000  boars  and  barrows 
were  put  through  the  test  by  the  end 
of  1961. 

The  first  group  of  pigs  indexed  105; 
the  1961  pigs  had  an  index  of  136.  The 
index  is  calculated  by  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  daily  rate  of  gain,  feed 
required  per  pound  of  gain,  meati- 
ness  of  the  boar  as  determined  by 
backfat  probe,  and  the  carcass  per- 
formance of  the  barrow  brother.  In 
1956,  the  station  directors  decided 
that  any  boar  with  an  index  of  100 
was  suitable  for  breeding  purposes. 


Daily  rate  of  gain  has  shown  little 
change  in  this  five  year  period.  Since 
the  boar  backfat  measurement  has 
decreased  steadily  from  1.39  inches  in 
1956  to  1.10  inches  in  1961,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  rate  of  gain  has  held  its 
own.  Feed  required  to  produce  100 
lbs.  of  gain  in  1956  was  297  lbs.  against 
283  lbs.  in  1961.  Average  length  of  all 
pigs  tested  has  stayed  right  at  29.2 
inches.  Length  has  been  maintained 
even  though  a  greater  number  and 
higher  proportion  of  the  shorter 
breeds  are  testing. 

Loin  eye  size  of  the  barrow  brothers 
has  increased  0.68  sq.  inches  in  five 
testing  seasons — from  3.36  to  4.14  sq. 
inches.  The  Master  Swine  Producers 
were  heavy  users  of  production-tested 
boars  as  are  numerous  other  com- 
mercial hog  raisers  and  feeders. 

Also  honored  in  the  1961  program 
were  three  Master  Seed  Stock  Pro- 
ducers along  with  three  honorary 
Master  Swine  Producers.  The  master 
seed  stock  producers  were  Ed  Helgen 
&  Son,  Monticello;  Bill  Hemm,  Shef- 
field; and  Farmers  Hybrid,  Hampton. 
The  Helgens,  long-time  breeders  of 
Poland  China  hogs,  were  cited  for 
their  leadership  in  state  and  national 
breed  association  affairs;  for  active 
participation  in  central  testing  sta- 
tions, breed  certification  and  on-the- 
farm  testing;  for  their  many  show 
ring  winnings  at  major  shows  and 
participation  in  carcass  contests. 

Breeders  Share  Progress 

Bill  Hemm  of  Sheffield,  la.,  breeder 
of  Spotted  Poland  China  hogs,  has 
served  as  state  secretary  of  his  breed 
association  and  is  on  the  national 
board  of  directors.  He  has  submitted 
pigs  for  testing  since  the  stations 
began  operations  in  1956.  He  was 
cited  for  show  ring  winnings,  breed 
certification  work  and  community 
leadership. 

Farmers  Hybrid  was  the  first  com- 
mercial firm  to  produce  and  offer  for 
sale  hybrid  boars  to  commercial  hog 
producers.  They  were  cited  for  an  ex- 
cellent herd  health  program;  per- 
formance testing  of  boars  offered  for 
sale,  and  for  extensive  progeny  car- 
cass study  programs.  This  firm  also 
conducts  a  Master  Pork  Producers 
contest  for  producers  who  purchase 
breeding  stock. 

The  Master  Swine  Producers  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  honor  hog  pro- 
ducers for  doing  an  outstanding  job 
of  commercial  and  seed  stock  hog 
production.  The  program  is  conducted 
on  a  cooperative  basis  by  Iowa  State 
University  Extension  Service,  Iowa 
Swine  Producers  Assn.,  Radio  Station 
WHO,  and  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Records  of  New  Iowa  Master  Swine  Producers 
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Ahrendt,  Kenneth,  Inwood  20 

Anderson,  W.  N.,  West  Liberty  15 
Baird,  Alfred,  Jr.,  Webster  City  33 

Bass  &,  Naylor,  Emerson  17 
Beyer,  Howard  E.,  Belle  Plaine  12 

Bleam,  Donald,  Manson  29 

Bousselot,  Roger  F.,  Calamus  19 

Clark,  John  L.,  Hartley  37 

Eich,  Harold,  Carroll  23 

Estes,  Harold,  Spirit  Lake  34 

Fama  Enterprise,  Holstein  12 

Fisher,  Wayne,  Alden  22 

Grethen,  Ralph,  Mallard  23 

Gronau,  Everett,  Kiron  31 

Groves  Bros.,  Kamrar  52 

Hansen,  Ervin  A.,  Nora  Springs  29 

Helmers,  Geo.  A.,  Sibley  19 

Lebo,  Ray  and  Roy,  Boone  32 

Loss,  Virgil  J.,  Ogden  12 

May,  Edmund,  Stacy ville  12 

Riessen,  Melvin,  Stockton  25 

Sanders,  Eldon  H.  Renwick  57 

Schwiebert,  H.  A.  Victor  21 

TeBrink,  Dick,  Alton  20 

Thomas,  Ernest,  Waukee  11 
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CATTLE  USE  CURRY-TROL  FOR  MOST 
COMPLETE  PARASITE  CONTROL 


JANUARY 

and  FEBRUARY  1961             *  1 

SELF-TREATING  DEVICE  LOUSE  TRIALS  WITH  KORLAN  | 

frag- 

Cow 

2-11-61 

2-21-61 

ment 

No. 

1t,2± 

»t 

359 

0 

0.0 

Tank- 

499 

0 

0.0 

Flap 

442 

0 

0.0 

619 

0 

2.25 

Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 

310 

0 

0.0 

Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 

100 

0 

2.25 

Brisket  rubbed  clean  of  hair 

Cable 

464 

0 

2.25 

Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 

Rubber 

494 

0 

0.0 

Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 

248 

0 

0.0 

Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 

613 

0 

0.6 

Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 

70 

0 

0.0 

605 

0 

0.0 

Curry-Trol 

61  1 

0 

0.25 

Long-nosed  louse 

600 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0.25 

Biting  lice  —  very  light 

715 

0.25 

2.25 

714 

0.0 

1.25 

Check 

736 

0.25 

0.25 

737 

3.25 

1.25 

j746 

0 

0 

tAverage  o 

4  counts  per  animal 

taken  from  brisket,  shoulder. 

loin,  and  hind  quarter. 

J2  Materials 

applied  January  7,  1961. 

*Trademark 

of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company. 

CURRY-TROL  "20" 
for   up   to    1 00  head 


CURRY-TROL  "10" 
for  under  50  head 


Cattle  prove  they  prefer  Curry-Trol.  Why?  Because  cattle  do  all  the  work  doing  what 
comes  naturally  .  .  .  scratching  on  the  Curry-Trol  rather  than  fences,  feed  bunks  or 
buildings.    Cattle  curry  their  own  hair  and  apply  insecticide,  too.    BUY  TODAY! 

Mfg.  by  PIEL  MFG.  CO.  INC. 

HUBBARD,  IOWA 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


'  1 


Single  Unit 
Handles 
Up  To 

200  Head! 


T^emiutuHWu^  NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

In  Cattle  Rubbing  and  Oiling  Equipment 

Giant  steel  tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded 
steel  rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil 
flow!  No  valves.  No  pumps.  It's  service  free! 
Portable  —  Pull  it  from  one  feed  lot  to  an- 
other. Hogs  use  it,  too. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature,  low  Introductory 
Prices  and  Details  of  our  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 


I  HUB  'N  ROLL  CO.  Dept.RN-5" 
|  29th  &  Clay  Sts.  —  Omaha  12,  Nebraska 

|  Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rub 'N  Roll  Oilers  and 
I    details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 


Nan 


|Address  . 
|Cily__ 


State. 


IF  YOU'RE  FARMING  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

you'll  want  a  copy  of  the  new 

DOANE  MAGAZINE 

Packed  with  profit-making 
articles  on  marketing, 
management,  insurance, 
taxes,  farm  legislation,  feed- 
ing and  housing  systems, 
record  keeping,  finance — the 
entire  business  side  of  farm- 
ing. Written  by  Doane's 
staff  of  150  trained  ag  spe- 
cialists to  provide  you  with 
advice  on  how  to  add  extra 
income  to  your  farm  opera- 
tion. See  for  yourself  how 
valuable  Doane's  Magazine 
can  be  to  you.  By  ordering 
now,  you'll  also  receive  a 
set  of 

the  latest  reports  from  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

Relied  on  by  "$25,000-a-year"  farmers  and  ranchers 
for  exclusive  market  forecasts  on  all  crops  and  live- 
stock. Also  includes  new  ideas  in  farm  buildings, 
machinery  developments,  crop  production,  fertilizers. 
Tested  information  easily  adapted  to  your  operation. 

Send  Only  25c  .  .  .  Clip  and  Mail  Coupon  Today 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Box  7212,  5142  Delmar,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

Here's  my  25c  ..  .  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  DOANE  MAGAZINE,  plus  a  group  of  latest 
DIGEST  REPORTS. 


NAME 


RFD  or  STREET. 
CITY  


STATE. 
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CHOOSE  FROM 
NOT  1  -  NOT  2 


BUT  3 

NEW  FORAGE  MASTER 
SELF  UNLOADERS 

ONE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 


3  beater  72"  sides,  2  bearer  48"  sides,  1  beater  21"  sides. 

Whether  you  farm  50  acres  or  500,  there  is  now  a  Forage  Masler  Self-un- 
loading Forage  Box  io  handle  any  job.  Many  farmers  use  2  or  even  3  boxes 
io  adequately  mechanize  the  feedlot  and  forage  harvesting. 

The  new  1962  line  provides  such  features  as 
extra  large  capacity^  (83"  wide  inside,  16  ft. 
lung,  including  cross  conveyor).  1  ton  per  min- 
ute unloading,  with  biff  16"  diameter  auger 
that  assures  simple  positive  action  for  front 
end  unloading  into  grain  elevators,  blowers  or 
bunk  feeders.  72"  and  48"  models  break  down 
to  21"  quickly   and  easily. 


REAR  END  UNLOADING,  TOO 

The  new  low  priced  rear  unloading  kit  makes 
unloading  into  trench  silos  and  the  handling 
of  baled  hay  easy  (2  upper  beaters  are  re- 
movable for  loading  with  bale  throwers).  For 
further  details  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


f  FORAGE 


MASTER 


KASTEN  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Dept.  NL,  Allenton,  Wisconsin 

I  am  interested  In  more  Information  on  the  Forage  Master  Self- 
unloaders. 


State 


MOWS, 

CONDITIONS  AND  WINDROWS  HAY  in  a  Single  Pass! 

Flail-type  cutting  unit  and  windrow  attachment  as  shown  above  does  3  haying 
operations  at  once — soves  time,  machinery  .  .  .  gets  hay  under  cover  sooner, 
makes  homogenized  hay  of  superior  nutritional  quality  and  palatability. 

CHOPS  AND  LOADS  GREEN  FORAGE  for  drylof  feeding  .  .  .  clips  pastures,  makes 
bedding,  cleans  stubble  from  fields,  mulches. 

CHOPS  AND  LOADS  ROW  CROPS  for  silage  when  equipped  with  either  one-  or 
two-row  corn  heads. 

Rugged  construction,  fewer  moving  parts,  easy  maintenance  (only  7  grease  points),  unusual  versa- 
tility, unmatched  performance  and  low  price  makes  the  Papec  All-Feed  Chopper  your  best  buy  In 
flail-type  choppers.   Better  start  one  working  for  you. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  us  your  name  and 
address  on  margin  of  this  ad  for  complete  Information, 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Dept.  NL-2,  Shortsville,  New  York 

Branches:  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Hopkins,  Minn. 


Cattle 


Shipping  Fever  Virus 

Discovery  of  para-influenza  3  (a 
virus  isolated  from  cattle  with  ship- 
ping fever)  may  solve  the  mystery  of 
what  causes  shipping  fever,  reports 
Dr.  George  Woods,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Once  the  scientists  discover  the 
cause,  they  might  find  the  cure.  The 
virus  is  similar  to  a  virus  isolated 
from  children  with  respiratory  dis- 
ease. However,  scientists  are  not  sure 
whether  para-influenza  3  is  zoonotic, 
i.  e.,  whether  infected  cattle  can  in- 
fect people  and  vice  versa. 

Tests  of  Illinois  feeder  cattle  indi- 
cates that  infection  with  para-influ- 
enza 3  is  common  among  cattle  with 
shipping  fever.  "Antibodies  have 
been  found  in  about  70  to  90%  of  ma- 
ture cattle  in  widespread  areas 
throughout  the  U.  S.,"  said  Dr. 
Woods.  (Antibodies  provide  a  built- 
in  resistance  to  disease).  Cows  that 
have  been  infected  with  shipping 
fever  pass  antibodies  on  to  their 
calves  via  the  colostrum,  the  cow's 
first  milk.  These  antibodies  persist 
for  several  months  in  some  calves. 
Para-influenza  3  has  not  been  pres- 
ent in  all  cases  of  shipping  fever,  only 
when  the  virus  is  accompanied  by 
certain  bacteria  or  stress. 

Bloat  Prevention  Pellet 

Cattle  fed  antibiotics  had  a  67% 
reduction  in  bloat  during  the  1961 
grazing  season,  reports  Norman  L. 
Jacobson,  Iowa  State  University. 
Most  of  the  bloat  in  the  antibiotic-fed 
group  was  in  animals  which  refused 
to  eat  the  prescribed  amount  of  anti- 
biotic supplement.  Both  the  frequen- 
cy and  severity  of  bloat  were  reduced 
in  the  antibiotic-fed  animals. 

The  field  tests  were  conducted  with 
two  pelleted  feeds,  similar  in  every 
way  except  that  one  contained  anti- 
biotics. Farmers  participating  in  the 
tests  placed  part  of  their  cattle  herd 
on  the  bloat-preventing  pellets  and 
the  rest  were  fed  pellets  containing 
no  antibiotics. 

All  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze 
pasture  (largely  alfalfa)  freely.  The 
length  of  on-farm  tests  varied  from 
20  days  to  128  days.  There  were  362 
animals  on  control  pasture — without 
treatment  — ■  and  474  on  antibiotics. 
Total  cow  days  on  test  amounted  to 
23,164  days  for  the  controls  and  33,- 
325  days  for  antibiotic-fed  animals. 

Fat  and  Urea  in  Rations 

Trying  to  replace  corn  and  soybean 
meal  in  beef  steer  rations  with  a 
combination  of  urea  and  animal  fat 
"apparently  won't  work,"  says  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  researcher  Neil 
Bradley.  He  had  found  earlier  that  fat 
alone  could  replace  62%  of  the  corn 
in  fattening  rations  and  that  urea 
could  replace  all  the  soybean  meal. 
But  when  the  two  were  combined  in 
a  ration,  the  daily  rate  of  gain  was 
"significantly  decreased." 

Crossbreds:  14%  More  Calves 

Crossbred  matings  of  Hereford, 
Angus  and  Shorthorn  cattle  have 
produced  14%  more  calves  weaned 
per  cow  than  straightbred  matings, 
reports  Dr.  J.  A.  Gaines,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  The  results 
were  obtained  from  three  crops  of 
steers  and  four  crops  of  heifers. 

Considering  carcass  weight  and 
grade  as  economic  traits,  the  cross- 
bred carcasses  averaged  20  to  30 
pounds  heavier  than  straightbred 
carcasses  with  no  difference  in  USDA 
carcass  grades.  These  data  are  based 
on  200  heifers  and  138  steers.  Next 
phase  of  the  study  will  compare  ro- 
tational crossbreeding  with  pure- 
breeding  as  methods  of  producing 
market  cattle. 


Dr.  Lewis  Holland  &  Friend 

Why  One  Calf  Weighs  More 

What  makes  one  beef  calf  weigh  25 
pounds  more  at  weaning  time  than 
another  calf  of  the  same  age  in  the 
same  herd?  Dr.  Lewis  Holland,  in 
charge  of  genetics,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  says  that  the  reason  is 
due  to  both  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. For  example,  one  calf  may 
wean  at  475  and  another  at  450 
pounds,  then  20%  of  the  25-pound  dif- 
ference, or  five  pounds,  is  due  to  the 
result  of  genetic  influence.  The  re- 
maining 20-pound  difference  is  due 
to  environment. 

Dr.  Holland's  genetic  work  involves 
150  purebred  and  grade  cows  in  the 
University's  herd  which  has  the  old- 
est closed-to-outside  breeding  experi- 
mental line  in  the  nation.  No  "out- 
side" breeding  has  been  introduced 
into  this  line  since  1932.  Another  line 
in  the  herd  has  been  closed  to  outside 
breeding  since  1940.  Researchers  are 
selecting  for  longevity  and  high  indi- 
vidual growth  rate  in  one  herd;  de- 
sirable appearance  and  growth  rate 
in  the  other  herd. 

Feed  Conversion  Rates 

Here  are  some  feed  conversion 
factors  for  evaluating  different  feeds 
for  beef  cattle  from  George  Pender- 
grass,  University  of  Kentucky  beef 
specialist: 

One  pound  of  shelled  corn  is  equiv- 
alent to  two  pounds  of  dry  roughage. 
Three  pounds  of  ear  corn  is  equiv- 
alent to  five  pounds  of  dry  roughage. 
One  pound  of  protein  concentrate  is 
equivalent  to  four  pounds  of  legume 
hay  (for  protein  replacement  only). 

Three  pounds  of  corn  silage  is 
equivalent  to  four  pounds  of  sorghum 
silage.  Two  pounds  of  corn  silage  is 
equivalent  to  three  pounds  of  grass- 
legume  silage  (for  fattening  rations). 
About  15%  of  the  weight  of  corn  si- 
lage is  equivalent  to  equal  weight  of 
shelled  corn.  And  25%  of  the  weight 
of  corn  silage  is  equivalent  to  equal 
amounts  of  dry  roughage  equivalent 
of  silage. 

High-Cut  Corn  Silage 

In  a  wintering  calf  ration  experi- 
ment at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  gain  was 
lowest  with  a  ration  based  on  silage 
cut  so  that  18  to  24  inches  of  stubble 
remained  in  the  field.  Average  cost 
per  100  pounds  of  gain  with  the  high- 
cut  silage  was  $11.19.  A  ration  based 
on  regular  cut  corn  silage  produced 
100  pounds  of  gain  for  $11.68  and  a 
ration  built  around  forage  sorghum 
silage  had  an  average  cost  of  $13.03 
per  cwt.  of  gain.  There  was  no  mean- 
ingful difference  in  gains  between 
the  groups. 


PAPEC  —  Best  in  Feed  &  Forage  Equipment 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  SELF  UNLOADING  WAGONS  CROP  BLOWERS 

SILO  UNLOADERS  MECHANICAL  FEEDERS  MOBILE  FEED  MAKERS 
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Highest 
Selling 
bulls  fed 
Calf  Manna 


COLVILLE  C.  JACKSON,  JR., 

owner  of  Kintyre  Farm,  Gloster,  Miss. 
Three  of  the  highest  selling  bulls  at  a 
recent  Jackson,  Miss,  sale  were  from 
Kintyre.  Mr.  Jackson  says,  "We  have 
used  Calf  Manna  in  fitting  our  show 
herd  for  many  years.  YVe  feel  it  is  the 
best  product  of  its  kind  on  the  market." 


FREE 


Dept.  NL-22 
Albers  Milling  Co. 
1016  Central  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

□  Please  send  me  the  36  page  book: 
"Selecting,  fitting  and  showing  beef." 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  a  success- 
ful Calf  Manna  feeder  near  me. 


Name_ 


Address. 


My  feed  dealer  is_ 


more  run  for 
your  money! 

WARN 
HUBS 

on  your  4-WHEEL  DRIVE! 

That  goes  for  your  vehicle  as  well  as  Warn 
Hubs.  The  hubs  "cut  out"  the  front  drive  in 
2-wheel  drive — stop  drag,  save  gears,  tires, 
gas  —  give  your 
vehicle  more  life. 
And  Warn  Hubs 
are  the  most  de- 
pendable and 
convenient  hubs! 
Just  ask  your 
local  dealer! 


WARN  MFG.  CO. 

Riverton  Box  6064-NP 
Seattle  88,  Washington 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  —  try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  — A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  I 
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To  Cull  or  Not  to  Cull 


(Continued  from  Page  Fourteen) 


college  workers  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  with  this.)  Also,  select  for  weight 
at  18  months  of  age.  This  gives  the 
ability  of  the  heifer  to  make  signifi- 
cant gains,  which  she  will  pass  on  to 
her  calf.  A  set  of  scales  used  at  these 
two  times — and  again  on  the  heifer's 
first  calf  at  weaning  time — will  pay 
big  dividends. 

(3)  Heifers  should  possess  good 
conformation — deep,  wide,  and  thick 
— due  to  thick  muscling  rather  than 
to  fat.  They  should  exhibit  full  de- 
velopment in  the  higher-priced  cuts 
and  should  stand  on  adequate  clean- 
cut,  dense  bone.  The  long-legged, 
slab-sided,  shallow-bodied  kind  of 
heifer  usually  produces  calves  that 
are  rather  slow  maturing. 

(4)  Select  heifers  that  have  four 
serviceable  teats  and  a  soft,  pliable 
udder  with  evidence  of  an  adequate 
amount  of  secretory  tissue. 

(5)  Select  heifers  that  are  free  of 
heritable  defects  and  that  are  from 
families  that  present  no  history  of 
such  defects. 

(6)  Save  only  heifers  that  possess 
indications  of  strong  constitutions 
(see  item  6  above  for  culling  cows). 
Remember,  the  good-producing  kind 
nev«£-  live  long  enough.  Make  sure 
that  you  are  selecting  the  "long- 
wearing"  kind  that  will  have  the 
"makings"  of  staying  in  production 
for  a  long,  profitable  life. 

(7)  If  you're  in  the  purebred  busi- 
ness, select  heifers  that  are  good  rep- 
resentatives of  their  breed  and  that 
are  from  blood  lines  of  proven  merit. 

You  will  find  it  wise  to  save  about 
20%  more  replacement  heifer  calves 
than  will  be  needed  for  replacement 
2-year-olds.  This  will  permit  you  to 
cull  about  10%  as  yearlings  accord- 
ing to  body  conformation  or  growthi- 
ness.  Then,  you  can  cull  final  10% 
on  the  basis  of  the  weaning  weights 
of  their  first  calves  (research  indi- 
cates that  this  will  not  remove  any 


future  high  producers).  This  should 
leave  you  with  a  herd  of  good  pro- 
ducers that  will  need  no  further  cull- 
ing for  the  rest  of  their  lives  except 
for  old  age  or  unsoundnesses. 

Don't  forget,  however,  that  your 
job  is  only^  half  done  after  culling 
your  cow  herd  and  selecting  your  re- 
placement heifers.  You  have  wasted 
your  time  unless  bulls  are  used  which 
are  capable  of  maintaining  or  im- 
proving the  standards  set  up  for  the 
cow  herd.  Make  sure  that  your  bull 
has  a  good  mother — a  regular  pro- 
ducer, a  good  milker,  and  a  top  indi- 
vidual from  the  standpoint  of  type. 
If  he  proves  to  be  a  money-making 
bull,  you'll  be  saving  some  of  his 
daughters  for  replacements.  So,  make 
sure  that  he  has  those  bred-in  factors 
for  high  fertility  and  good  milk  pro- 
duction to  pass  along  to  those  daugh- 
ters. Your  bull  should  also  have  a 
good  sire;  because  unless  backed  up 
genetically  by  good  parents,  even  a 
good-looking  bull  will  prove  to  be 
a  disappointing  breeder. 

It's  been  said  that  a  good  bull 
should  have  two  good  ends  and  a 
good  middle;  this  should  be  coupled 
with  excellent  weight-for-age.  A  top 
performance-tested  bull  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. Look  for  a  bull  that  is  bet- 
ter than  the  best  cows  in  your  herd, 
because  that  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
progressing  forward  in  your  breeding 
program.  Also,  select  bulls  strong  in 
traits  that  will  correct  the  major  de- 
ficiencies in  your  herd.  Make  every 
effort  to  avoid  such  hereditary  faults 
as  dwarfism.  If  you're  selling  pure- 
breds,  then  it  will  pay  to  give  due 
consideration  to  securing  a  bull  from 
a  popular  blood  line.  Last,  but  far 
from  least,  have  your  bulls  evaluated 
for  breeding  soundness  far  enough 
ahead  of  the  breeding  season  to  know 
they  are  ready  to  get  their  job  done 
— settling  all  your  cows  in  the  short- 
est time  possible. 


Mixing  Your  Own  Hog  Feed 


UARM  MIXING  of  feeds  for  swine 
can  be  profitable  if  you  mix  all 
the  feed  for  at  least  12  to  25  sows 
and  their  litters  per  year.  Econo- 
mists estimated  that  34  to  75  tons  of 
feed  must  be  processed  annually  to 
justify  ownership  of  adequate  mix- 
ing and  grinding  equipment.  The 
amount  of  feed  required  for  each 
sow  and  her  litter  of  pigs  to  market 
weight  runs  about  3.5  tons. 

Home-mixed  rations  can  be  formu- 
lated by  three  main  methods:  (1) 
mixing  of  commercial  protein  sup- 
plements (containing  proper  levels  of 
protein,  vitamins,  minerals  and  feed 
additives  for  a  balanced  ration)  with 
ground  grain.  (2)  Mixing  or  purchas- 
ing of  protein  supplement  to  feed 
separately  with  grain.  (3)  Mixing  of 
ground  grain  with  protein,  minerals, 
vitamins  and  feed  additives  in  a 
complete  mixed  feed. 

Here's  a  good  feeding  program  ap- 
plicable to  home-mixed  feeds.  Use  a 
good  commercial  creep  or  starter  ra- 
tion (18  to  22%)  for  baby  pigs  from 
2  to  3  weeks  of  age  until  they  reach 
25  to  30  lbs.  Use  home-mixed  or  com- 
mercial grower  ration  (16%  protein) 
until  pigs  are  about  40  lbs.  Feed  a 
14%  protein  growing-finishing  ra- 
tion from  125  lbs.  to  market  weight. 

Gilts  retained  for  breeding  should 
be  selected  by  200  lbs.  of  body  weight 
and  hand-fed  about  2V2  to  3%  of 
body  weight  (5  to  6  lbs.)  a  14%  pro- 
tein growing-finishing  ration.  Gilts 
and  sows  should  be  flushed  by  self- 
feeding  2  to  3  weeks  prior  to  breed- 
ing. 
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After  breeding,  gilts  and  sows 
should  be  hand-fed  a  14%  protein 
growing-finishing  ration  to  maintain 
body  weight  (1.2  to  1.8%  of  body 
weight)  during  first  two-thirds  of 
gestation.  This  will  vary  from  4  to 
5  lbs.  per  day  for  gilts  up  to  350 
lbs.  and  4  to  7  lbs.  daily  for  sows  300 
to  600  lbs.  The  last  one-third  of  ges- 
tation, increase  the  ration  about  6 
lbs.  of  a  16%  grower  for  both  gilts 
and  sows.  Feed  should  be  reduced  by 
one-half  (3  lbs.)  4  to  5  days  before 
and  after  farrowing.  During  lacta- 
tion gilts  and  sows  should  be  self- 
fed  a  16%  protein  ration. 


inn 
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Prevents  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 


•  EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  to  3  out  of 
every  litter ...  soon  pays  for  itself 

•  FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
.  .  .  crate  fits  any  size  house 

•  HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  gilt 

•  SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 
better  air  circulation 

•  EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vels 
provided  by  confinement 

•  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crate  for  sow  and  adjoining  pen  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 

•  ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 

jj;  WRITE  for  Brower's  new  folder  showing 
complete  line  of  livestock  equipment. 

BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  ^| 
■        Box  2364,  Quincy,  Illinois 
I        Please  send  literature  on  livestock  equipment. 


Name  

Street  or  RFD_ 


i, 


-Stale 


w-w 

FIRST  CHOICE 


n  Roller  Mills! 


"Alvin?  Is  that  your  real  name  or  your 
pen  name?" 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con- 
struction—  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don't  chip  or  peel  — 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re- 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca- 
r  pacity  per  h.  p.  than  any  other. 

Sizes  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
able to  any  power  require- 
ment, including  PTO.  Write 
for  literature  and  prices.  Ask 
about  time-payment  plan. 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


3957  K  N.  Market,  Wichita  19,  Kan. 


m 

ml  !  ■ 

NEVER  so  ves  the  leaves 
with  SLOW  ROLLING 

•  MEYER  Hoy  Conditioner  keeps  protein  pocked  leaves  on  the  sterm- 
because  MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  slower... fed  by  exclusive, 
seporote  pick  up  that  lifts  hay  gently.  (With  high  speed  rolls  the  hoy 
is  grabbed  up  and  forced  through . . .  leaves  ore  torn  off.)  Exclusive  non- 
clogging  steel  rolls  crack  entire  stems  uniformly  their  entire  length 
without  crimping  leaves  stay  on.  A  MEYER  puts  more  dollars  in  your 
pocket— yet  is  priced  lower. 

Model  710  MEYER  Hay  Conditioner  cuts  and  conditions  af  same  time 
with  new  pitmanless  mower,  Model  700  lets  you  use  your  own  trailer- 
type  or  side-mounted  mower.  Windrowing  ottachment  available. 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE,  PRICES,  DEALER  NAME! 

fllEVER  fflfG.  CO.  Box  1257  Morton,  III. 

Makers  of  famous  MEYER  Elevators 
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For  Your  Leisure 


7T 

814 — Perfect  pick-up  work.  Knit  the  shell 
medallions  at  odd  moments;  join  later  for  a 
lovely  textured  spread.  Directions  for  medal- 
lion in  rug  cotton.  35;. 

7208 — Strike  a  colorful  note  in  your  kitchen 
with  one-a-day  towels.  Transfer  of  seven  em- 
broidery motifs  5  x  7>/4  inches.  Color  schemes, 
directions.  25;. 

7092 — Little  girls  love  pinafores.  Combine 
remnants  for  this  bouncy  style;  add  embroidery. 
Tissue  pattern,  transfer,  directions  for  chil- 
dren's sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.    STATE  SIZE.  25;. 

712 — A  sunburst  of  radiant  color  for  this 
beautiful  four-patch  quilt.  Piece  it  of  scraps 
in  light  and  dork  colors.  Charts,  directions, 
patch  pattern,  yardages.  25;. 

PATTERN  814  is  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 
PATTERNS    7208,    7092,    712    ore  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  each. 

Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlework  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5;  each  for  lst-class 
mailing. 

Send  25;  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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Congress— Top  5  Issues 

J3y  Sylvia  j-^orter 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


nTARIFF  LEGISLATION,  tax  re- 
form, medical  care  for  the  aged 
under  Social  Security,  retraining  of 
the  jobless,  higher  postal  rates — what 
have  these  widely  dissimilar  subjects 
in  common? 

They're  the  top  five  on  the  list  of 
issues  which  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans agree  will  dominate  the 
87th  Congress  almost  from  the  hour 
it  reconvened  in  January. 

And  they're  all  Pocketbook  Issues 
—  which  means  they'll  crack  party 
lines,  cross  income  classes,  at  times 
divide  and  at  times  unite  Big  Busi- 
ness and  Big  Labor. 

To  make  a  firm 
forecast  on  the 
first  working  day 
of  1962  about  Con- 
g  r  e  s  s  '  a  c  tions 
months  from  now 
is  nonsensical  on 
the  face  of  it.  But 
to  say  positively 
that  these  will  be 
among  the  top  is- 
sues in  the  new 
session  is  entirely 
justified.  The  struggles  in  Congress 
in  1961  laid  the  basis  for  the  struggles 
in  Congress  in  1962;  the  Administra- 
tion has  made  it  clear  that  it  will  fight 
hard  for  revolutionary  tariff  legisla- 
tion— the  most  controversial  issue. 

Even  a  casual  analysis  will  under- 
line how  deeply  decisions  on  these 
questions  will  affect  the  finances  of 
millions  of  U.  S.  families. 

Take  the  tariff  legislation.  This  has 
hardly  been  typical  dinner  conversa- 
tion in  the  average  home  in  recent 
years  but  it  will  be  so  this  year  and 
next  year  and  the  year  after  that.  For 
President  Kennedy  will  be  asking  un- 
precedented powers  to  bargain  down 
our  tariff  walls  across-the-board  in 
return  for  an  equal  lowering  of  Eu- 
rope's tariff  walls  so  our  businessmen 
can  sell  increasing  amounts  of  Amer- 
ican-made goods  in  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding, booming  European  Common 
Market. 

But  a  lowering  of  our  tariff  walls 
would  stimulate  sales  of  imported 
goods  in  our  country  and  imports  al- 
ready are  fiercely  competitive  in 
hundreds  of  our  industries.  The 
heightened  competition  would  elimi- 
nate jobs,  could  destroy  whole  indus- 
tries at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
benefit  cost-conscious  consumers. 


With  protectionist  sentiment  at  the 
highest  point  in  decades  and  with 
even  unions  traditionally  in  favor  of 
free  trade  joining  in  the  clamor  for 
steeper,  not  easier  trade  restrictions, 
the  fight  here  could  reach  monu- 
mental proportions. 

Or  take  tax  reform  legislation  de- 
signed primarily  to  give  businessmen 
additional  incentives  to  spend  money 
to  build  new  plants,  modernize 
equipment.  Accelerated  building  of 
plants  would  create  jobs  and  expand 
paychecks  and  it  would  help  our  cor- 
porations produce  more  competitive- 
ly priced  goods  for  sale  here  and 
abroad.  But  the  more  a  factory  is  au- 
tomated, the  less  jobs  will  be  avail- 
able in  that  factory — and  the  greater 
will  become  the  problem  of  relocat- 
ing those  displaced  workers. 

Or  take  legislation  to  help  retrain 
the  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  so 
they  can  find  new  positions.  We're 
entering  1962  in  a  strong  upswing. 
Yet,  the  rate  of  unemployment  con- 
tinues stickily  high  and  even  a  super- 
boom  will  not  clean  out  our  pools  of 
unskilled,  uneducated,  unemployed 
for  the  simple  reason  that  our  econ- 
omy has  less  and  less  need  for  the  un- 
skilled, uneducated  man  or  woman. 
With  other  forces  intensifying  the 
problem  of  these  "handicapped" 
Americans,  there  will  be  rising  pres- 
sures for  a  Federal  law  to  help  train 
and  retrain  the  jobless. 

Or  take  legislation  which  would 
raise  our  Social  Security  taxes  to  pro- 
vide hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
for  the  aged  —  an  issue  which  has 
aroused  passionate  opposition  and 
support,  for  it  has  profound  emotion- 
al as  well  as  key  financial  aspects. 

Or  take  legislation  which  would 
raise  the  postal  rate  on  first-class 
mail  to  five  cents  and  on  air  mail  to 
eight  cents.  A  deal  paving  the  way 
for  this  law  has  been  made  between 
the  Administration  and  the  crucial 
Senate  committee.  But  these  mail 
rate  hikes  would  raise  the  costs  of 
every  one  who  uses  the  mails.  There'll 
be  plenty  of  howls. 

Each  of  the  questions  involves 
either  paychecks  or  profits  or  living 
costs  or  prices  or  wages  or  a  combi- 
nation of  all.  When  it  comes  to  caus- 
ing fights,  pocketbook  issues  can 
easily  match  religious  or  racial  is- 
sues. It's  going  to  be  a  rough,  tough 
session. 
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Helpful  Household  Hints 


ten 


Your  car  windows  won't  ice  over 
so  badly  if  you'll  rub  them  occa- 
sionally with  a  cloth  dipped  in  alco- 
hol. 

You  can  restore  the  color  to  red 
cabbage  that  has  faded  during  cook- 
ing by  adding  a  small  amount  of  vine- 
gar before  you  remove  it  from  the 
heat  to  be  drained. 

Wilted  turnips  can  be  freshened  if 
they  are  covered  with  cold  water  and 
refrigerated. 

Home-made  soup  should  never  be 
boiled.  When  the  broth  reaches  the 
boiling  point,  lower  the  heat  and 
allow  the  broth  to  simmer  for  several 
hours. 

A  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar  will  cut 
grease  on  your  stove  burners. 

You  can  remove  egg  stains  from 
silverware  if  you'll  rub  them  with 
salt. 


One  tablespoon  of  cornstarch  is 
equal  to  two  tablespoons  of  flour. 

Before  placing  your  cake  in  the 
oven,  tap  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with 
your  hand  to  release  any  air  bubbles. 

Soot  may  be  swept  up  without 
streaks  if  you'll  cover  the  soot  with 
salt  before  you  sweep  it. 

To  avoid  soggy  dumplings,  drop  the 
dumplings  directly  onto  meat  and 
vegetables  and  never  into  the  broth. 

A  greasy  skillet  is  more  easily 
cleaned  if  a  small  amount  of  baking 
soda  is  sprinkled  into  it  before  it  is 
washed. 

For  a  more  tender  omelet,  use 
water,  warm  or  hot,  instead  of  milk. 

To  freshen  a  sponge,  rub  fresh 
lemon  juice  into  it  and  rinse  several 
times. 

Cologne  is  a  good  whitener  for 
ivory  piano  keys. 


Scrap  Happy  Items 


C ATALO 

Over  200  Des 


7133 — This  scrap-happy  Star  Quilt  Is  a  color 
delight.  Just  three  patch  patterns.  Chart, 
directions,  pattern  of  patches,  yardages  for 
single,  double  beds.  25;. 

916 — Use  odds  and  ends  of  bias  tape  to  form 
these  gay  motifs.  Trim  tots'  clothes;  use  on 
curtains,  pillows;  frame  as  pictures.  Thirteen 
4</a  x  51/4  to  51/4  x  lO'/j-inch  designs.  25;. 

977 — Turn  scraps  into  beautiful  rugs.  Choose 
modern,  braided,  woven,  tufted,  appliqued, 
pieced  designs.  Charts,  directions  for  making 
9  different  rugs.  35;. 

7225 — Trim  cheery  aprons  with  these  colorful 
chicken  motifs — just  a  bit  of  applique  and 
stitchery  plus  rick-rack  tails.  Transfers  12  x 
161.2-inches  and  10x21;  apron  directions.  25;. 

PATTERN  977  is  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 


PATTERNS  7133,  916, 
FIVE  CENTS  each. 


7225    are  TWENTY- 


Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlework  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  New  York.  Add  5;  for  lst-class 
mailing.  Send  25;  for  1962  Needlecraft  Cata- 
log. 
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Don't  go  on  a  starvation  diet  to  lose  weight. 
Follow  a  safe  plan  which  includes  such 
high-protein  foods  such  as  pork  chops  with 
fat  trimmed,  green  limas  or  a  baked  potato. 


egg,  four  or  five  times  a  week 
glasses  skim  milk 
slice  bread  (enriched  or  whole 

grain) 
servings  fruit 
servings  vegetable 
pats  butter  or  margarine 


A  Sensible  Diet  Plan 

For  the  IVew  Slender  You 

FASHION  MAGAZINES  and  news- 
papers are  featuring  resort-wear 
clothing.  Perhaps  it  seems  a  long 
time  before  you'll  be  wearing  a  swim 
suit  or  Bermuda  shorts,  but  have  you 
taken  a  good  look  in  your  mirror 
lately?  Have  you  thought  to  your- 
self, "I  must  lose  some  weight  before 
spring?" 

Well,  right  now  is  the  time  to  get 
busy  on  losing  those  extra  pounds. 
Remember  it  probably  took  you 
years  to  gain  that  weight.  Naturally 
the  pounds  aren't  going  to  come  off 
in  a  matter  of  days. 

If  you  are  greatly  overweight,  see 
your  doctor  and  talk  it  over  with 
him.  Chances  are  he'll  advise  you  to 
cut  down  on  high  calorie  foods  and 
to  consume  a  diet  of  nutritious  low 
calorie  foods. 

This  sounds  quite  simple,  of  course. 
If  you  have  ever  been  on  a  weight 
reducing  diet,  you  know  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  won't  power.  After 
years  of  allowing  a  pattern  of  over- 
eating, it's  difficult  to  adopt  an  en- 
tire new  eating  pattern. 

First  of  all,  you  must  convince 
yourself  that  the  rewards  of  dieting 
to  lose  weight  offset  the  sacrifices 
you  must  make  to  achieve  this  goal. 
Are  you  willing  to  give  up  the  free- 
dom of  selecting  and  eating  all  the 
food  you  have  been  accustomed  to? 
You  must  be  firm  with  yourself  at 
every  meal  whether  at  home  or 
when  eating  out. 

If  you  have  said  a  firm  "yes",  then 
the  next  step  is  for  you  to  decide  on 
a  date  for  the  official  beginning  of 
your  diet.  Monday  morning  is  a  good 
day  with  many  persons.  You  may 
find  it  easier  if  you  make  up  a  chart 
on  which  you  list  the  days  of  the 
week  and  allow  space  for  calculating 
the  total  calories  consumed  each  day. 

Another  point  —  be  sure  to  eat 
breakfast.  Studies  in  weight  reduc- 
tion have  found  that  with  the  great 
majority  of  people  it  is  easier  to 
stick  to  a  diet  when  you  eat  three 
meals  a  day.  An  adequate  breakfast 
does  away  with  late-morning  hunger 
pangs  which  are  likely  to  break 
down  your  "won't"  power  . . .  "You'll 
have  just  a  small  sweet  roll  with 
coffee  to  tide  you  over  'til  lunch". 

Here  are  the  foods  that  you  should 
eat  daily: 

2  or  more  servings  of  meat 
(visible  fat  removed) 


Lovely  Spring  Fashions 


You  will  note  two  or  more  serv- 
ings of  meat  are  suggested  a  day. 
Meat  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
reducing  diet.  Not  only  is  it  impor- 
tant for  the  essential  food  nutrients 
it  supplies,  but  also  for  the  lasting 
feeling  of  satisfaction  it  gives. 

Here  is  a  typical  1,400  calorie  daily 
diet: 

BREAKFAST 

Citrus  Fruit  or  Juice  (3  ounces) 
2  Sausage  links  or  Egg 
Toast  (1  slice) 
Butter  ( 1  pat) 
Skim  Milk  (1  cup) 
Coffee  or  Tea  (if  desired) 

LUNCH 

Meat  ( 3  ounces ) 
Vegetable  (  Vi  cup) 
Butter  (1  pat) 
Salad  or  Fruit 
Skim  Milk  (  1  cup) 
Coffee  or  Tea  (if  desired) 

DINNER 

Meat  (4  ounces) 
Vegetable  (  Vi  cup) 
Butter  (1  pat) 
Salad  or  Fruit 
Skim  Milk  ( 1  cup) 
Coffee  or  Tea  (if  desired) 

For  lunchtime  your  meat  might  be 
ground  beef  patty,  cubed  steak,  pork 
chop,  broiled  rib  or  loin  lamb  chop. 
Meat  for  dinner  can  be  that  served 
the  family  such  as  pot-roast,  roast 
beef,  pork,  lamb,  baked  ham  or 
steak.  For  your  serving  trim  visible 
fat  from  the  meat  before  eating. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


pOR  YEARS  CHILDREN  have  sung  the  praises  of  frankfurters. 

There's  just  nothing  like  a  frankfurter  roasted  over  an  open  fire 
and  popped  into  a  bun.  But  here's  an  indoor  cookery  idea  for  frank- 
furters that's  sure  to  rate  high  with  your  family.  These  are  Blanket 
Franks.  The  frankfurters  are  dipped  in  a  corn  meal  batter,  then  deep- 
fat  fried. 

BLANKET  FRANKS 

1  pound  frankfurters 
l'a  cups  sifted  enriched  flour 

3,i  cup  corn  meal 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
l\'x  teaspoons  baking  powder 

li  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  lard 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 
Ts  cup  milk 
8  wooden  skewers,  if  desired 
Lard  for  deep-fat  frying 
Sift  together  flour,  corn  meal,  sugar,  baking  powder  and  salt.  Cut 
in  lard  until  mixture  has  a  fine,  even  crumb.   Combine  egg  and  milk 
and  add  to  corn  meal  mixture,  stirring  until  well  blended.  Dip  frank- 
furters in  corn  meal  batter.  Drop  into  deep  hot  lard  (360°  F.)  and  fry 
until  well  browned.  Insert  wooden  skewers  into  ends  of  frankfurters, 
if  desired.  8  servings. 


9032 

14V4-. 


9032 — Collared  casual  with  slim  lines,  pockets. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2.  Size  16'/2 
takes  4  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35e\ 

9071 — Jacket-dress — spring's  most  wearable  outfit. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14l/2  to  24 Vj.  Size  16'/2 
outfit  takes  5'/4  yards  35-inch  fabric.  50(. 

9348 — Bodice  is  smartly  yoked  and  tucked;  skirt 
flares  gently.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to 
24'/2.    Size  16'  2  takes  4  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35c\ 

4947 — Clipped  jacket,  two  skirts.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Jr.  Miss  Sizes  9,11,13,15,17.  Size  13  (jacket,  slim 
skirt)  takes  2'/4  yards  54-inch  fabric.  25f. 

9423 — Sew  all  three  blouses  for  your  suits  and  skirts. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  18.  Size  16 
top  style  1 3,4  yards  35-inch;  middle  1%;  lower  l'/i 
yards.  35<. 

4663 — Scooped  sheath  with  yoked  midriff.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  18.  Size  16  takes  2'/s 
yards  45-inch  fabric.  35c\ 


9071  14'/2-24'/2 


9348 

UV2-2AV2 


9423 
10-18 


Pattern 
Number 


Size 


PLEASE   PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name     

Street  or  RFD 

City   

State   


PATTERN  9071  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  9032,  9348,  4947,  9423,  4663  ore  THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern 
Department,  232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  10c  each  for  1st  class  mailing. 
Send  35c  for  new  color  Catalog  of  Spring-Summer  Fashions.    See  cover  illustration  obove. 
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FIRST 

Name  In 
Rotary  Cutters 


WOODS 

BRUSH-BULL 


Pasture  clipping— Corn 
and  cotton  stalk  shredding— 
General  Mowing 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

43202  South  4th  Street  Oregon,  Illinois 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints 
and  materials  list.  Also  FREE 
Elevator  Catalog  showing  10 
styles. 

Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Elevators, 

Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged  —  no  short 
turns  —  wide,  extra-heavy  buckets  — 
50  bu.  corn  or  small  grain  in  3  minutes. 
Choice  malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclu- 
sive new  hoist.  Write  today ! 
MEYER  MFG.  CO.  Bo*  6057        MORTON.  ILL. 


m 


CHAROLAIS 


Registered  and  recorded  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.    Reasonably   priced.    No   Saturday  sales. 
FLYING    HORSESHOE  RANCHES 
Comslock  Brothers 


Morris,  Penna, 
Phone  353-2879 


Dragoon,  Arizona 
Phone  JUniper  6-2592 


take  \oitr 

PICK" 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charg. 
For  Children 

Free  Teletype 
R.s.rvationt 


5ALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

Now  York 

PLaza  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Atlanta 

688-5141 

Milwauk.. 

BRoadway  1-7030 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham.  Ala  Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus.  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Evanston.  Ill  Pick-Georgian 

Flint.  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York,  N.Y....  Belmont  Plaja 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind. ..  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka.  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D.  C... Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.  Springs,  Colo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus.  0  Nationwide  Inn 

East  Lansing,  Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Huntsville,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fta..  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala  ..Albert  Pick  Motel 
Nashville.  Tenn.. .  .Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth.  Va  .  Holiday  Inn  Motel 
Rocktord.  Ill  ..  Albert  Pick  Motel 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Terre  Haute.  Ind.  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


THE  PllOHUCEirS 
MAILBOX  MARKET 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

General  Classified — S0(-  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40r/'  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MISSOURI   CO-OP.  FEEDER 

LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 

FEEDER  PIG  SALE 
February  16 — Alton.  Missouri  (Oregon  Co.)  3.000 

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Pigs  are  vaccinated  with  MLV  and 
Serum  21  days  or  more  prior  to  the  sale.  Also 
vaccinated  for  erysipelas.  Well-bred,  thrifty, 
good-doing  pigs,  raised  on  the  farms  in  the 
surrounding  area.  Weights  35  to  140  lbs.,  in 
lots  varying  from  a  few  to  175  head.  Sold  at 
auction  and  by  the  pound.  Veterinary  inspec- 
tion the  day  of  the  sale.  Farm  inspected  by 
deputy  state  veterinarian  prior  to  sale.  Health 
certificate  to  ship  anywhere.  Farmers  have 
their  own  sale  pens.  Bank  reference  required 
For  further  information  write:  E.  S.  Matteson, 
Exec. -Sec.  MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE 
FEEDER  LIVESTOCK  ASSN.,  130  Mumford 
Hall.  Columbia,  Missouri. 


ANGUS  PUREBRED  Cattle  Sale  February  20. 
National  Stock  Yards.  Illinois.  15  Bulls.  45  Fe- 
males. Southwestern  Illinois  Angus  Associa- 
tion. Catalogs:  Orville  Helms.  Manager  Belle- 
ville, Illinois. 

USE  LANDRACE  to  increase  litter  size,  speed 
up  growth,  cut  feed  costs,  produce  more  No. 
1  market  hogs.  Test  proven.  Free  informa- 
tion. American  Landrace  Association.  Box  29, 
Noblesville.  Indiana. 


DAIRY  COWS  for  sale.  Guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Alvin  Cummins,  Brooksville.  Ken- 
tucky.   Phone  RE  5-3651. 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 
WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price   Ust.    Otto  Vanderburg, 

North  Prairie,  Wis  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  840. 
ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  Inc..  P.  O.  Box 
6154,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Office  Phone 
262-0350  and  resident  phone  265-8414.  Livestock 
and  Feed  Brokers,  Livestock  order  buyers. 
Stocker.  Feeders  and  Slaughter,  Livestock 
Hauling  Coast  to  Coast,  Licensed,  Bonded,  and 
Insured  for  your  protection. 

CHAROLAIS  PUREBRED"  Females,  Bulls. 
Foundation  herd  quality.  Imported  Yates 
Bloodlines.  Bill  Lamme,  Laclede  75,  Missouri. 
SANTA  GERTRUDIS,  Quality  registered  breed- 
ing cattle — bulls,  heifers,  cows.  Cowart  Cat- 
tle Company,  Box  708A,  Henderson,  Texas. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158. 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  STEERS— Holstein  heiiers.  Uniform 
loads.  Best  quality.  From  350  pounds  up.  Ed 
Howey,  306  Exchange  Building,  South  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota. 

SOME  OF  the  best  geneticists  in  the  United 
States  are  recommending  the  English  Large 
Black  as  the  best  breed  for  cross-breeding. 
Cross  with  any  good  bacon  or  meat  type  breed, 
and  you  will  have  the  hardiest  and  fastest 
growing  pigs  available.  Ask  about  our  package 
deals — 2  gilts  and  1  unrelated  boar.  Catalogue, 
cross-breeding  folder.  Tweddie  Farms,  Fergus 
30,  Ontario,  Canada. 

POULTRY  FOR  SALE 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters. Heavy  Producing  Danish  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special  prices. 
Free  information.  Smith  Chickeries,  450  Mon- 
roe Street.  Mexico,  Missouri. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  hook  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  252,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft..  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets.  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.   Bock's  Equip.   Mattoon,  Illinois. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 

EARN    $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 

free.  Redikuts.  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.   Write:   ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 

DRESSES  24*;  SHOES  39<;  Men's  Suits  $4.95~ 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  New  York. 


HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible!  Details,  $1. 
Simon,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  NP-11  New 
York. 

HOMEWORK.  TYPING.  $20-$70  weekly.  S7- 
tails  Free.  Crystalco,  Southmountain,  Milburn 
NL-2,  New  Jersey. 

ARTHRITIS?  LET  me  help  You.  Information 
for  Relief  through  Eleven  Million  Club  Bul- 
letin.  A.  Wick.  Box  8628,  St.  Louis  28.  Missouri. 
WALLPAPER  SALir  Clearance  of  all  1961 
wallpaper,  39f  per  roll.  We  pay  postage.  Sensa- 
tional savings.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
Burlington  Trading  Post,  1800  Burlington, 
North  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

(HOW  AND  Where  to  Obtain  Capital)  Write: 
Reliable  Service,  Box  214-LS,  Rome  City,  In- 
diana. 

SEND  US  wool  for  "blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens.  Eldorado,  Texas. 

HEARING  AIDS— Only  $29.95.  Free  Trial. 
Terms.  Literature,  Write:  Cary-L-Sales,  In- 
verness, Florida. 


SPARROW  TROUBLE?  Trap  them  New  low 
price.  Johnson's,  Waverly  3,  Kentucky. 
SUPER  ATOM  Fence  charger.  Staple  fence 
wire  to  wood  posts,  no  iusulators.  Contains 
reliable  make  and  break  system  to  insure 
safer  charged  fences.  Operates  on  110-volts. 
Neon  fence  tester  Free  with  order.  Plus 
20-day  trial  period.  Only  $29  50  postpaid  or 
COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith  Fencer 
Corporation.  Dept.  NL,  Owosso,  Michigan. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


FREE  VETERINARY  Catalog.  Big  savings  on 
all  drugs,  vaccines,  instruments.  VETCO,  Box 
6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany, Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions,  250 
refundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (R), 
farm-proved  Drugs,  Vaccines,  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK,  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  Mis- 
siouri  Auction  School,  1330  Llnwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X31,  Missouri. 

EARN  $3.00  Hour — Home,  sparetime.  Easy 
Pump  Lamps  assembling.  No  canvassing.  Write 
Ougor,  Caldwell  4,  Arkansas. 


AUCTION    SCHOOL,     Free     Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 
EXPERIENCED     OPERATOR    on    shares  for 
guest    ranch.     Riding    stable.     Cattle.  Henry 
Tatter,  Watervliet,  Michigan. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U  S  A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara.  Mexico. 

SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown   Music,    49-NL   West   32.    New    York  1. 


POEMS  NEEDED  Immediately  for  New  Songs 
and  Records.  Send  your  poems  today  for  Free 
Examination  and  Appraisal.  Songcrafters. 
6145-F,  Acklen  Station,  Nashville  12,  Tennes- 
see. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS  WANTED  for  immediate  pro- 
motion! Patented,  unpatented.  Outright  cash; 
royalties  I  Casco,  Dept  7,  Mills  Building,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  WANTED 

ARKANSAS— MILD  Climate.  Rich  Farms. 
Large  and  small  Ranches,  Dairies,  well- 
equipped  Poultry  Farms.  Beautiful  Lakefront 
Lots  and  Acreage.  Recreation,  Retirement 
Homes.  Springs  and  Lakes  everywhere.  Sports- 
men's Paradise,  Colleges  Nearby.  Jim  Tucker, 
"The  Land  Man" — Rogers,  Arkansas. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS— Jeeps.  $264.00; 
Radios,  $2.53:  Guns,  typewriters,  cameras,  tools, 
thousands  of  items.  Fabulously  low  surplus 
prices.  Complete  information  sent  immedi- 
ately. Send  $1.00  to:  Surplus,  Box  512-W,  New 
Orleans  1,  Louisiana. 

JEEPS— $223.83.  BOATS — $6.18.  Cars— $32.78.  Ra- 
dios — $2.65.  Typewriters — $4.15.  Televisions, 
Guns,  Cameras,  Watches,  Recorders.  Typical 
Government  Surplus  Prices.  Exciting  Details 
Free.  N.  Y.  Enterprises,  International  Airport, 
Box  402-R2,  Jamaica,  New  York. 

HORSES 

TWO  REGISTERED  Yearling  stud  colts,  Top 
blood  lines,  eight  hundred  each.  Mocking- 
bird Hill  Ranch,  Albany,  Georgia. 


MEN 

PAST  40 

Troubled  with  GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 
Pains  in  BACK,  HIPS,  LEGS 
Tiredness,  LOSS  OF  VIGOR 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be  traced  to 
Glandular  Inflammation.  Glandular  In- 
flammation is  a  constitutional  disease  and 
medicines  that  give  temporary  relief  will 
not  remove  the  causes  of  your  troubles. 

Neglect  of  Glandular  Inflammation 
often  leads  to  premature  old  age,  and  in- 
curable conditions. 

The  past  year,  men  from  1,000  com- 
munities have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook 
in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
older  men  by  NON-SURGICAL  Methods 
has  a  New  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how 
these  troubles  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
Non-Surgical  treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 

Excelsior   Medical   Clinic,    Dept.  B5355 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Jo  fin  Aon  i 

MANE  &  TAIL 
WHITENER 


Removes  stains,  restores  clear  natural 
color  and  sheen  of  the  hair,  easily, 
quickly,  safely!  Whitens  mane  and  tail 
of  horses.  Makes  them  really  sparkle! 
For  palominos,  pintos,  arabians.  Also 
herefords,  holsteins,  other  show  ani- 
mals, Sold  on  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
$5.45  postpaid  in  U.  S. 

Order  Direct:  Dept  Q   Town  &  Country  Village, 
SACRAMENTO  21,  CALIF. 


STOCK  SADDLE  CO 

SINCE  1870 


DOGS 

WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15.  Creek- 
side  Kennels,   Beardsley,  Minnesota. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  HUlsboro,  Eaton.  Ohio,  and 
Bath.  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber. 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 
YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is"  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6.  N.  Y.  Phone: 
TL  3-2400. 

SERVING  12.000  FARMERS  in  trl-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  M.  F.  Rush- 
ton,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evans- 
ville 7,   Ind.   Phone:   HArrison  5-8268. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers— over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W  Duke,  Mgr  ,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Phone  674-5410. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. H.  D.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg..  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone:  UPton 
4-5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 

WISCONSIN'S  EIGHT  CO-OP  AUCTIONS, 
strategically  located,  offer  the  most  modern 
livestock  marketing  facilities  in  the  state.  In- 
quire about  Wisconsin  "Blue  Tag"  dairy  calves 
and  special  dairy  cattle  sales.  C.  F.  Claflin. 
General  Manager,  Equity  Co-op  Livestock 
Sales  Association.  P.  O.  Box  1996,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.    Write  or  phone  Mitchell  5-6740. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association.  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557.000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer.  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465:  Larry  Braun.  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols.  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson.  Manager. 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden.  N.  Salt  Lake, 
Artesia  and  Brawley,  Calif.;  Spokane.  Wash  ; 
Caldwell.  Ida  ;  Denver,  Colo.:  Billings.  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma.  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr  .  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah    Phone  EMpire  3-6748 
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Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Worker  Drive  .  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.    Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL   LIVE  STOCK   PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


LIFE  AT  ITS  BEST  is  the  title  of  a 
new  80-page  booklet  on  the  advantages 
of  raising  purebred  Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle.  Profusely  illustrated  with  tables, 
photos,  diagrams,  charts.  Contains  com- 
ments of  31  leading  Angus  breeders.  Ex- 
plains in  detail  the  many  factors  neces- 
sary in  the  successful  operation  of  a 
breeding  herd  of  Angus.  Free  on  request 
to  Lloyd  D.  Miller,  American  Angus 
Assn.,  3201  Frederick  Blvd.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

HOW  TO  GO  ABOUT  SELLING  Your 
Invention,"  is  a  16-page  booklet  that 
may  earn  you  a  fortune.  Prepared  by 
reputable  invention  brokers,  the  booklet 
explains  the  ins-and-outs  of  getting  your 
invention  patented,  sold  and  marketed 
on  a  royalty  basis.  Free  on  request  to 
Kessler  Sales  Corp.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

THE  LUNDELL  STORY  is  a  24-page 
booklet  chockful  of  photos  showing 
the  use  of  Lundell's  line  of  farm  equip- 
ment. Free  on  request  from  Lundell 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

A  DIRECTORY  OF  PUREBRED  Live- 
stock Registry  Assns."  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  National  Society  of  Live- 
stock Record  Assns.  The  12-page  direc- 
tory lists  the  name,  address  and  secretary 
of  major  breeds  of  beef  and  dual  purpose 
cattle,  light  horses,  ponies,  sheep,  goats 
and  swine.  It  is  free  on  request  to  Allan 
C.  Atlason,  Secy.,  National  Society  of 
Live  Stock  Records,  39G4  Grand  Ave., 
Gurnee,  111. 

THE  HOMASOTE  HANDBOOK,  now 
in  its  15th  edition,  offers  many  cost- 
cutting  ideas  on  farm  building.  More 
than  2  million  copies  of  this  booklet 
have  been  distributed  in  the  past  six 
years.  Indexed  and  illustrated  with 
tables,  photos,  and  diagrams.  It  is  free 
from  any  lumber  dealer  or  send  10c 
direct  to  Homasote  Co.,  Trenton  3,  N.  J. 

A  BUNKER  SILO  is  the  title  of  a  12- 
page  booklet  on  the  subject  of  build- 
ing a  silo  from  rough-cut  lumber  and 
native  posts.  Bulletin  #31  prepared  by 
the  University  of  Alaska-USDA  engi- 
neers explains  how  to  build  a  100-ton 
bunker  for  less  than  S500.  Write  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska,  Palmer,  Alaska. 

WHY  PLANT  IN  WHEEL  TRACK? 

An  8-page  booklet  prepared  by  Allis 
Chalmers  tells  why.  It  reduces  labor, 
time  and  fuel  costs,  erosion  and  water 
run-off,  improves  soil  tilth,  controls 
weeds,  and  improves  yields.  For  your 
free  copy  write  Carl  F.  Meyer,  Allis 
Chalmers  Co.,  Box  512,  Milwaukee  1, 
Wis. 

THE  STORY  OF  CATTLE  GRUB 
Control  is  a  pocket-siized  folder  telling 
why,  how  and  when.  Free  on  request 
from  Livestock  Conservation,  Inc.,  405 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago  9,  111. 

COSTS  AND  RETURNS  on  Commer- 
cial Farms"  is  a  long  term  study  of 
trends  from  1930  to  1957.  Statistical 
Bulletin  #297,  USDA  Farm  Economics 
Div.  252  pages  of  tabular  and  text  ma- 
terial. $1.25  from  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  CATTLE 
Feeding  is  a  special  88-page  Bulletin 
representing  the  combined  efforts  of 
Montana  State  College  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.  It  is 
a  most  excellent  book,  filled  with  tables, 
graphs,  photos.  If  you  feed  cattle,  you'll 
want  a  copy.  Ask  for  Special  Report  #1 
from  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

FEED  CATTLE  ON  YOUR  FARM  for 
Market  is  a  14-page  booklet  prepared 
by  Louisiana  State  University.  Tells  how 
to  avoid  six  major  mistakes  of  cattle 
feeding.  Ask  for  Ag.  Ext.  Pub.  #1294 
from  LSU,  Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


A  4-PAGE  SET  OF  PLANS  for  building 
a  swine  finishing  shed  are  available 
from  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Assn.  Plans 
call  for  an  easy  to  build  shed  with  four 
16-foot  sections,  each  23'  6"  deep.  In 
front  of  each  section  is  an  enclosed  yard 
with  feeder  and  waterer.  The  penned 
yard  extends  12'6"  from  the  shed.  Each 
section  holds  50  hogs.  Send  100  for 
plans  to  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Assn.  1119 
A  St.,  Tacoma  2,  Wash. 

MORE  PROFIT  FROM  PIGS  is  the 
title  of  Circular  355,  a  48  page  manual 
available  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Discusses  Wisconsin's  5-way  hog 
raising  plan;  meat  type  hogs;  good  breed- 
ing practices;  feeding  the  sow  and  litter; 
hog  housing  and  SPF  pigs.  Well  illus- 
trated with  tables,  graphs  and  photos. 
Write  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

WISE  USE  OF  A  CREDIT  is  a  10-page 
mimeographed  folder  that  could  save 
you  hundreds  of  dollars.  Ask  for  Brieflet 
#1049  from  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

WORK  SMARTER:  NOT  HARDER  is 
the  title  of  Extension  Bulletin  #799 
prepared  by  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  Ore.  Tells  how  to  organize  your 
housekeeping  chores  so  you'll  have  more 
free  time  and  less  work  to  do.  Send  10C 
for  postage  and  handling  if  you  live  out- 
side Oregon. 

PLANNING  THE  ELECTRIC  WATER 
System  is  Miscellaneous  Publication 
#674  revised  in  1961  by  USDA  engi- 
neers. Discusses  water  needs,  pumps  and 
equipment  for  home  and  farm.  Send  15tf 
to  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

ROOFING  FARM  BUILDINGS  is  a  28- 
page  booklet  on  this  subject  prepared 
by  USDA  engineers  as  Farmers  Bulletin 
#2170.  Send  15?  to  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

A  PIPE  THAWING  BULLETIN  tells 
how  to  safely  thaw  frozen  water  pipes 
at  less  cost  and  labor.  Write  for  the  8- 
page  folder  from  Hobart  Bros.  Co.,  Troy, 
Ohio. 

ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION  OF 
Cattle  is  a  56-page  booklet  on  this 
timely  subject  offering  a  clinical  exami- 
nation of  the  reproductive  organs,  collect- 
ing, evaluating,  processing  and  shipping 
bull  semen.  Write  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 

HOG  AND  CATTLE  feeding  equipment 
is  described  in  literature  available  free 
from  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.  Here  are  examples:  "Jamesway 
Selectomatic  Hog  Feeder"  "Farm  Struc- 
tures;" "Power  Choring  Auger  Cattle 
Feeder;"  "Hog  Equipment;"  "J-Trough 
Cattle  Feeder;"  "Volumatic  Silo  Un- 
loader,"  and  "Big  Jim  Silo  System." 


"How  the  devil 
pace?   I'm  sore  all  over!' 
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can  you  keep  up  this 


SYN0VEX  gives  you 

big  extra  weight  gain  plus 
big  saving  in  cost  of  gain 


HOW  MUCH  CATTLE  GAIN  is  important-but  only  half  the  total 
profit  story.  Feed  costs  money.  To  push  your  rate  of  gain  up 
and  your  cost  of  gain  down,  implant  with  Synovex-S  for  steers 
and  Synovex-H  for  heifers.  You  profit  both  ways. 

Say  you  use  Synovex-S  and  average  86  lbs.  extra  per  steer.  Great? 
But  that  is  only  half  the  story.  Add  in  average  saving  of  3tf  per  lb. 
on  total  gain  of  367  lbs.  per  head  over  1 19  feeding  days.  Extra  gain, 
86  lbs.  per  head... saving  per  head,  $11.01.  (Actual  results  from  tests 
made  with  234  average-quality  steers  under  average  feeding  conditions.) 

Needless  to  say,  your  steers  might  not  do  so  well.  (Breeding,  feed, 
health  and  handling  all  make  a  difference.)  But  don't  be  surprised  if 
they  do  even  better.  The  important  point  is  — don't  be  satisfied  with 
only  half  the  profit  story. .. don't  be  misled  by  so-called  "economy" 
implants.  You  boost  profits  both  ways  with  Synovex-S  and  H.  Prove 
this  with  your  next  group  of  feeders  going  thru! 


FREE.  COMPLETE  TEST  DATA 

for  Synovex-S  for  "Steers  and 
Synovex-H  for  Heifers  prove 
2-way  profit.  Write  SQUIBB, 
Veterinary  Department,  745 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

SYNOVEX®  Is  a  Squibb  trademark 

Squibb 

A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


SAFE  NATURAL 
HORMONES  sy  novex- 
S  and  H  contain  only  safe 
natural  hormones.  No  stil- 
bestrol  or  other  synthetics, 
no  hormone  residues  in 
meat  after  slaughter,  no 
downgrading  of  carcass 
quality.  {Synovex-H  is  the 
only  implant  for  heifers.) 


SQUIBS  DIVISION 


Olin  n- 


'SUPER"  ROLL-ON 

REVOLVING  AUTOMATIC  OILER 

inded  Metal  Rubbing  Cable 

Featuring  Giant  Steel  Tube 

3  WAY  POSITION 
Vertical,  Horizontal  or  Angle 

•NOTHING  AS  EFFECTIVE  EVER  BEFORE 
— —  5  te  55  GA110N  CAPACITY 


With  movable  stand!  Single  or  double  unit, 
which  services  up  to  400  head  I  New  Special 
FACE  FLY  Attachment!  Can  be  bought  for 
less  than  single  units  of  other  makes.  No  in- 
ternal spirals,  pumps,  valves,  wheels  or  other 
secret  gadgets.  Mail  this  ad  to  us  for  SPECIAL 
FREE  OILER  OFFER  I 

NU-WAY.  Dept.  G  Box  553,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


iSUPE R I OR-IAXON  CROOK i 


Favorite  heavy  wire  crook. 
Will  not  spring  out  of  shape. 
Ferrule  is  welded  into  shank 
for  strength.  AT  DEALERS 
or  send  check,    25(  postage  to-. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
Complete  catalog  on  request. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World'*  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  ut  for  particular*. 

*  USDA  Market  New*  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  661  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johaion — own  era — J«y  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


STOCK  CHUTE 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG! 

Full  size  aqueeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  end  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re> 
lease  gate.  SkicY  Wt.  600 
'^^cM*55-^"^  lbs.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO,  DePl.  13.  Joplin,  Mo. 
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L  only 

Factory 


What  is 

HESSTONIZED 


Why  is  it  worth  more  to 
STOCKMEN? 


"Hesstonized  Hay"  is  premium-quality  hay  — 
loaded  with  protein,  carbohydrates,  minerals, 
and  vitamins  that  give  top  gains  —  harvested 
through  the  exclusive  cutting,  conditioning, 
and  windrowing  action  of  the  Hesston 
Windrower-Conditioner.  It  is  called  "Hesston- 
ized Hay"  by  the  men  who  grow,  feed,  and 
buy  it.  Hesstonizing  retains  nutritious  tips 
and  leaves  . . .  minimizes  bleaching  and  leach- 
ing .. .  increases  dry  weight  yield  up  to  23.4% 
compared  to  mowed  and  raked  hay.  It's  a 
highly  important  part  of  any  haying  system  — 
whether  it's  for  baling,  silage,  mow-  loft- 
batch-drying,  or  dehydrating.* 


The  secret  to  "Hesstonizing"  is  in  the  way  the  Hesston  conditions  the  hay 
and  builds  tne  windrows.  Stems  are  gently  "squeezed"  every  two  inches  so 
moisture  filters  out  quickly,  but  valuable  nutrients  are  retained.  Hesston's 
uncomparable  windrow  control  builds  airy,  fluffy  windrows  for  faster  curing 
into  greener,  leafier,  and  more  palatable  hay  . . .  Hesstonized. 

*  Reports  from  Users  and  Agricultural  Colleges  available  upon  request. 

the  new  HESSTON  260 

Windrower-Conditioner 


Champion  of  the  Field! 


Since  the  day  the  Hesston  was  introduced  as  the  first  machine  to  cut,  condition, 
and  windrow  in  one  operation,  it  has  been  the  leader.  One-Hand  Trim  Steering, 
patented  V-belt  transmission,  detachable  mounted  hay  conditioner,  and  functional 
stying  are  among  the  many  performance-proven  "firsts"  of  the  Hesston.  Now,  the 
Hesston  260  is  an  even  greater  champion!  Better-than-ever  flotation,  heavier-duty 
frame,  one-hand  draper  adjustment,  increased  sickle  stroke  are  just  a  few  of  the 
added  features  for  1962.  Diesel  power  is  also  available  for  the  first  time.  This  is 
the  machine  that  saves  you  293  miles  of  field  travel  everytime  you  cut  100  acres 
compared  to  conventional  mower,  conditioner,  and  rake.  And,  it  has  wide  versatility 
for  windrowing  a  variety  of  other  crops. 


HESSTON     Manufacturing  Co.  Inc. 


607  King  Street 


Hesston,  Kansas 


Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  "Hesstonized  Hay"  and 
literature  on  the  Hesston  260  Windrower-Conditioner. 
I  am  a  farmer      dealer  student 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


•  STATE . 


H/S  19-961  (NLP) 


+Ql  cjCoohd  to  tke  £diti 


Farming  in  the  1970's 

A  Guest  Editorial:  By  Earl  L.  Butz 
Dean  of  Agriculture,  Purdue  University 


.Ov. 


A  THRILLING  FUTURE  is  just 
around  the  corner  for  American 
agriculture!  In  the  present  age  of 
science  and  technology  the  frontiers 
of  the  mind  have  replaced  the 
frontiers  of  geography. 

One  farm  worker  on  the  farm  today 
now  feeds  and  clothes  himself  and  27 
others — a  ratio  that  has  trebled  in  the 
last  generation.  By  1970,  one  farm 
worker  will  feed  and  clothe  about  50 
people  —  better  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

Only  about  7%  of  our  total  popula- 
tion will  be  members  of  farm  families 
in  1970.  This  contrasts  with  10%  now, 
and  over  25%  a  generation  ago.  And 
we'll  have  about  20%  fewer,  but 
larger,  farms  than  now. 

During  each  year  of  the  1960's,  our 
agricultural  plant  will  use  more  capi- 
tal, more  science  and  technology, 
more  managerial  capacity,  more  pur- 
chased production  inputs,  more  spe- 
cialized marketing  facilities,  and 
more  research  than  ever  before. 

The  next  decade  will  witness  a  tre- 
mendous upsurge  in  efficiency  of  pro- 
ducing meat  and  milk.  These  coming 
changes  will  be  comparable  to  those 
of  the  broiler  industry  during  the 
1950's.  Science  will  be  moving  into 
the  feedlot,  the  pig  pen  and  the  milk 
parlor  in  a  bigger  way  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

We'll  be  making  a  pound  of  lean 
pork  with  less  than  3  lbs.  of  feed  in 
contrast  with  5  to  6  lbs.  of  feed  today; 
a  pound  of  Good  quality  lean  beef 
(without  four  ounces  of  excess  fat  to 
be  trimmed  off)  with  25%  less  feed 
than  today;  a  gallon  of  milk  with 
much  less  feed. 

All  signs  point  to  a  pronounced 
shift  away  from  crops  and  toward  an 
animal  agriculture.  There  will  be  a 
continued  and  marked  increase  in  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  live  stock 
products  accompanied  by  a  constant 
decline  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
crop  foods,  particularly  grains  and 
starchy  foods. 

By  1970,  after  cost  reducing  tech- 
nology has  been  widely  adapted  in 
live  stock  production,  per  capita  meat 
consumption  will  have  increased  by 
10%.  When  this  increase  is  combined 
with  the  expected  20%  increase  in 
human  population,  the  effective  de- 
mand for  live  stock  products  should 
be  about  one-third  higher  than  now. 

By  1970,  too,  the  unduly  long  hours 
of  farm  toil  and  drudgery  will  be  only 
a  topic  of  conversation  among  old- 
timers.  We'll  be  using  25%  fewer 
workers  to  produce  25%  more  output 
in  the  bargain.  It  will  not  be  uncom- 
mon for  the  family  farm  operator  to 
operate  a  unit  of  400  to  600  acres  with 
up  to  $250,000  invested  in  his  busi- 
ness. In  such  cases,  about  $100,000  or 
more  will  represent  working  capital 
such  as  machinery,  live  stock,  feed 
inventory,  and  current  supplies. 

The  relentless  march  of  science 
will  revolutionize  agriculture  to  such 
a  great  extent  that  the  production 
practices  of  1970  will  bear  little  re- 
lation to  those  of  today. 

Crop  cultivation,  for  example,  will 
have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  pre- 
emergence  weed  control.  Highly  ef- 
fective herbicides  and  pesticides  will 
do  the  rest.  One  operation  seedbed 
preparation  and  planting  will  be  the 
rule.  Larger  power  units  will  permit 


one  farm  worker  to  cover  far  more 

acres. 

And  the  type  of  power  itself  will 
change  as  we  move  further  into  the 
Nuclear  Age.  By  1970,  or  before,  you 
may  be  able  to  buy  a  nuclear  pow- 
ered farm  tractor  with  enough  fuel 
locked  in  it  to  last  until  the  bearings 
wear  out. 

Chore-time  labor  in  1970  will  be 
reduced  by  one-third  as  buildings 
and  facilities  are  re-arranged  and 
geared  to  the  push  button  type  of 
meat  production.  The  live  stock  feed- 
er won't  be  tied  to  his  "twice  a  day 
chore"  of  pressing  the  feed  button; 
he  can  take  the  whole  week  off. 

Most  stockmen  along  with  other 
farmers  will  produce  for  a  predeter- 
mined market  with  respect  to  qual- 
ity, time  of  marketing,  and  type  of 
product.  They  will  no  longer  produce 
just  any  kind  or  type  of  live  stock 
and  then  seek  a  market  at  whatever 
price  it  will  bring. 

They  will  use  their  knowledge  of 
genetics,  physiology,  and  environ- 
mental factors  to  produce  "to  speci- 
fication" for  a  particular  kind  of 
market  demand  —  just  as  industry 
now  does.  This  should  enhance  sell- 
ing price  and  income. 

The  rural  business  farmer  of  the 
1970's  will  think  and  act  much  like 
other  businessmen  whether  or  not  he 
lives  in  the  city  or  the  country.  A 
new  community  culture  will  emerge 
in  which  the  farmer  will  be  less  con- 
scious of  his  vocational  identity,  just 
as  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  or  the  ma- 
chinist today  loses  much  of  his  voca- 
tional identity  in  his  own  community 
life. 

Organized  and  imaginative  re- 
search is  the  vehicle  which  will  push 
our  scientific  farming  frontier  be- 
yond limits  we  scarcely  dream  of  to- 
day. Research,  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity must  combine  to  produce 
47%  more  meat,  43%  more  dairy 
products,  56%  more  poultry,  36% 
more  eggs. 

And  we  can  do  it,  too. 

Average  output  per  worker  in 
American  agriculture  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  quarter  century. 
This  is  a  record  of  efficiency  that 
can  be  matched  in  few  sectors  of  our 
economy.  We  have  done  the  job  so 
efficiently  that  only  8%  of  our  popu- 
lation is  needed  on  our  farms. 

By  way  of  contrast,  Russian  agri- 
culture is  so  inefficient  that  some 
45%  of  that  nation's  population  is  re- 
quired to  produce  enough  food  to  keep 
them  going  at  a  subsistence  level.  As 
a  result  there  isn't  enough  man  and 
woman  power  left  to  produce  things 
that  make  life  more  pleasant.  So  long 
as  American  agriculture's  output  re- 
mains five  times  above  Russia's,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  concerning  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween our  two  systems. 

Our  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems have  given  us  the  highest  liv- 
ing standards  in  the  world  today. 
These  blessings  of  abundance  are 
ours  too  because  of  school  systems 
which  have  emphasized  both  the 
practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
education. 

Truly,  America  is  a  choice  land! 
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QUALITY  BONUS!  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP-EVERY  INCH  A  FARM  TRUCK 


Take  a  long,  hard  look  at  any  of  the  34  GMC  Pickups.  They're  trucks 
with  true  truck  engines.  Hardworking  trucks  for  hard  work  on  the  farm. 
There's  a  common  sense  way  to  put  your  finger  on  this  GMC  quality 
bonus.  Drive  one  of  these  pickups.  Compare  its  performance.  You'll 
find  GMC  quality  is  unbeatable.  For  example  there's  the  V-6  engine.  It 
is  a  true  truck  engine— designed  for  trucks  and  trucks  alone.  And  the 
frames,  cabs  and  bodies  have  a  brute  strength  that  you'll  find  mighty 


handy  to  have  around.  Even  the  tailgate  seems  to  be  made  especially 
for  farm  work.  Heavy  overhanging  loads  won't  make  it  give.  Just  like 
the  rest  of  the  GMC  Truck  it  can  take  punishment  and  come  back  for 
more  year  after  year.  Why  don't  you  experience  GMC  quality  first- 
hand? Visit  your  nearby  GMC  Truck  dealer  and  ask  for  a  free  demon- 
stration ride.  You'll  find  his  name  and  address  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 
GMC  Truck  &  Coach  ...  a  General  Motors  Division  .  .  .  Pontiac,  Mich. 


fVJOR:!  PULLING  POWER  FOR 
RUGGED  FARM  JOBS! 

Only  GMC  offers  an  engine  like  this  V-6  power  plant.  No 
other  truck  has  an  engine  that  delivers  so  much  load-pull- 
ing power.  It  delivers  more  torque  than  any  other  standard 
gasoline  engine  in  its  class.  You  get  the  meaning  of  these 
words  when  the  going  is  rugged  and  you  need  extra  power. 


TRUCKS 

FROM  y,  TO  60  TONS 

mMQ  OUT  OF  JOLTS 


GMC  independent  front  suspension,  with  torsion  bar  springs, 
seems  to  smooth  out  the  road.  The  comfortable  ride  also 
means  fewer  maintenance  bills  and  a  longer  truck  life. 


E.  .\  .;\:    ;  . 
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SHIPPING  FEVER?  FOOT  ROT?  AN APLASMOSIS ? 


AUREOMYCIN*  Crumbles,  used  with  your  regular  ration,  help  prevent 
and  treat  these  diseases  and  others*.  Beef  cattle  feeders  find  AUREO- 
MYCIN  Crumbles  a  valuable  protection  in  the  feed  lot. ..for  no 
other  antibiotic  can  do  more  for  your  cattle  than  wide-range  AUREO- 
MYCIN.  Available  in  50-lb.  bags  from  your  regular  supplier.  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

'Controls  bacterial  scours,  reduces  losses  from  respiratory  infections,  including  infectious  rhinotracheitis— shipping  fever  complex. 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 
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A  STRONG  DOUBLE-WALL  TAILGATE  IS 
ONLY  ONE  EXAMPLE  OF  QUALITY  THAT 
MAKES  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS  COST  LESS 
ALL  THE  TIME  YOU  OWN  THEM 

Pride  is  the  secret  ingredient  of  every  quality  product.  We  could 
|  build  our  tailgate  less  expensively  (and  less  sturdily)  by  stamping  it 
out  of  single-sheet  metal  .  .  .  but  we  give  it  double-wall  construction. 
Likewise,  there  are  inexpensive  ways  to  support  a  tailgate  when  it's 
lowered,  but  in  time  they  may  let  both  you  and  the  tailgate  down  .  .  . 
and  then  where  would  we  be?  So  we  use  heavy  steel  chains  instead, 
wrapped  in  tough  casing  so  they  won't  rattle  or  mar  the  finish.  It's 
a  small  but  typical  example  of  the  quality  of  the  whole  truck. 

There  is  another  reason  we  are  one-track-minded  about  quality. 
We  think  it  sells  a  man  more  than  one  Chevrolet  truck  over  the  years. 
It  has  worked  out  that  way.  Happy  customers  have  kept  us  first  in 
the  truck  business  since  1937  and  we  want  to  stay  there.  So  if  you 
want  a  quality  truck,  one  that  will  cost  you  less  all  the  time  you  own 
it  (which  is  the  only  way  to  figure  low  cost),  see  your  local  Chevrolet 
dealer  soon.  Other  examples  of  Chevrolet  truck  quality  are  shown 
at  right.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
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Quality  frames  are  all-welded 
construction.  Steel  is  extra- 
high  strength.  Side  rails  are 
deep-drop  to  give  you  lower 
cab  and  body  floors. 


Here's  a  real  cab  roof.  See 
how  asphalt-impregnated  felt 
is  sandwiched  between  two 
steel  walls  to  help  keep  out 
noise,  cold  and  heat. 


Ccrvair  95  Rampside  also  has 
double-wall  construction; 
loads  easiest  of  any  pickup. 
Its  air-cooled  engine  in  rear 
gives  you  more  traction. 


Independent  Front  Suspen- 
sion fights  road  shock,  makes 
the  truck  last  longer,  cushions 
you  and  the  load.  It's  another 
example  of  Chevrolet  truck 
quality. 


This  is  the  truck  engine  that 
helped  make  Chevrolet 
famous— the  235-cu.-in.  6-cyl- 
inder.  It  has  done  more  work 
for  more  truck  owners  than 
any  other  engine  ever  built! 


This  is  the  big  partner  of  the 
engine  on  the  left— the  261- 
cu.-in.  Six.  It's  available  at 
extra  cost  for  the  first  time 
in  light-duty  models  if  you 
need  extra  power. 


BUILT  TO  KEEP  WORKING  AND  WORKING  AND  WORKING  AND 
WORKING  AND  WORKING  AND  WORKING  AND  WORKING 

1962  CHEVROLET  ^ITcf^v! 
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Visit  with  Tilden  J.  Burg,  Sciota,  Illinois  .  .  . 
perennial  International  Carlot  Fat  Cattle  Winner 


'OCCOJEfl 


Large  photo  at  top  shows  Tilden  Burg  with  his  1961 
International  Reserve  Champion  carlot.  Burg  and 
one  of  his  prize  steers  is  also  pictured  in  closeup 
above. 


Sound  management  and  economical  feeding  de- 
mand accurate  record-keeping.  Burg  is  shown  here 
with  Mrs.  Burg  at  work  in  the  library  of  their  com- 
fortable home  in  Sciota,  Illinois. 


Here  are  Just  a  few  OCCO-fed  Angus  in  Burg's 
modern  cattle  feeding  operation.  Burg  feeds  ap- 
proximately 1500  or  more  head  of  cattle  and  1200 
hogs  every  year. 


FOR  14  YEARS...  BETTER  BLOOM 
AND  DRESS-OUT  WITH  FEEDS 


"For  14  years,  OCCO-Lak  and  OCCO  Beef  Mineral  Supplement  have  played  an  important  part 
in  my  cattle  feeding  operation.  In  this  period  of  time  I  have  fed  out  16,000  head  of  cattle  and 
have  repeatedly  showed  car-load  lots  at  the  International  Livestock  Show  in  Chicago.  In  1958- 
59-60,  we  have  been  awarded  the  Grand  Champion  carload  lot  of  steers  and  1961  received  the 
award  for  Reserve  Grand  Champion.  OCCO  in  my  feeding  rations  helps  me  keep  cattle  on  full 
feed  with  little  trouble.  In  addition,  OCCO  in  the  feeding  program  enables  me  to  get  better 
"bloom"  and  "dress-out."  I  can  in  all  sincerity  recommend  OCCO  products  to  any  and  all  cattle 
feeders."      /s/Tilden  J.  Burg 

Here's  proof  of  OCCO's  "Bigger  Beef  Bonus"  feeding  program  at  work!  Whether  you're 
feeding  on  the  range,  in  the  feedlot,  for  market  or  for  show,  you  can  count  on  low  cost, 
faster  gains  with  OCCO.  Let  your  OCCO  Man  show  you  how  OCCO  Beef  Supplement  (with 
Dynafac  and  live  rumen  organisms)  can  help  convert  feed  to  beef  faster,  more  economically. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy  of  OCCO's  "Bigger  Beef  Bonus"  brochure.  Contains  profit- 
proved  rations  that  work  in  every  feeding  program  ...  for  calves,  baby  beef,  yearlings  or 
heavy  steers.  Visit  with  your  OCCO  Man.  He  knows  good  farming  and  sound  feeding 
practices.  And  he's  backed  by  a  company  with  a  half  century  of  service  to  farmers. 


'Hew 
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High  Potency  Water-Dispersible  VITAMIN  A 

Capstress  is  recommended  for  all  livestock  whose  Vitamin  A  reserves  are 
depleted  as  a  result  of  stress,  disease,  internal  parasites  or  nutritional  de- 
ficiency. Fed  in  feed  cr  water.  Now,  you  can  have  a  free  300  gram  can- 
containing  30,000,000  units  of  Vitamin  A  with  each  ton  of  OCCO  Beef 
Feeds  you  order.  That's  enough  Vitamin  A  to  supply  100  head  for  10  days. 
This  outstanding  offer  is  limited,  so  see  your  OCCO  Man  now — or  mail 
the  coupon.  Offer  expires  February  28,  1962. 


OCCO  "Protein  Plus"  MINERAL  FEEDS,  Box  640-C,  Oelwein,  Iowa 

Please  RUSH  information  on  items  checked  below.  I  understand  there  is  absolutely  no  obligation  to  me. 
□  Free  "Capstress"  offer  □  Free  "Bigger  Beef  Bonus"  Brochure 


Name. 


Address. 
Town  


-RFD_ 


.STATE. 
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•  In-&-Outers  Threaten  Hog  Market  •  What's  Wrong  with  Sheep  Business 

•  Ranchers  Losing  Grazing  Fight  •  Keep  Feedlots  Filled  for  Profit 


New  low-cost  35 hp* profit  booster 

New  International®  B-414  offers  low  first  cost, 
tremendous  fuel  economy,  plus 
new  draft-controlled  3 -point  hitch 


Spirited  new  35  hp*  engines — gas  or  Diesel — together  with 
well-distributed  weight  give  the  new  B-414  amazing  pull 
power.  It  takes  a  two-bottom  plow  practically  anywhere — 
handles  three  bottoms  in  many  conditions. 
New  draft-controlled  3-point  hitch  makes  the  B-414  undis- 
puted leader  of  its  class.  Now,  you  work  non-stop  in  tough 
conditions,  without  spin-out  or  shift-down  delay.  New  hitch 
holds  implements  at  even  depth  over  ridges  and  through 
swales — automatically ! 

New  ruggedness  and  versatility!  New  heavy-duty  box-sec- 
tion front  axle  adjusts  quickly  and  easily  for  row-crop  spac- 
ing. Plenty  of  under-axle  and  under-frame  clearance  lets  you 
work  tall  crops  without  damage.  Slip-stopping  differential 
lock,  eight  speeds  forward,  constant-running  pto,  power 
steering,  and  fast-acting  hydraulics  are  other  key  features.  Op- 
tional Fast  Reverser  and  foot  accelerator  speed  shuttle  jobs. 


See  the  new  B-414  at  your  nearby  IH 
dealer.  Arrange  now  to  try  it  on  your  farm 

'Manufacturer's  rating,  maximum  observed  pto  horsepower 


5.000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depots 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 


"With  the  fence  that  lasts  the  longest 
your  cost  per  year  is  lowest!" 


Farmers  testify  to  Continental  Fence  in- 
stallations up  to  39  years  old  still  giving 
excellent  service.  The  secret  is  the  Flame- 
Sealed  process  which  literally  welds  the 
heavier  zinc  coating  to  the  copper  steel 
wire  .  .  .  triple  protection  that  lengthens 
fence  life  and  saves  you  the  most  money 
in  the  long  run.  See  your  Continental 
Dealer. 

"You  can't  go  wrong  with 
a  fence  so  strong!" 


CONTINENTAL 


Vol 


CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


FENCE 

KOKOMO,  IND. 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identities  your  livestock 

•  Easily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  11  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  —  $3.65,  100  —  $5.00, 
200  — $8.35,  500  — $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
— $2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 


Ketchum 


CO. 


DEPT.  2D 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  PICTURE  this  month 
depicts  Gary  Porter,  13-year-old 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Lee  Porter 
of  Fort  Stockton,  Texas.  Gary  is 
shown  holding  his  Delaine-Ram- 
bouillet  crossbred  lamb  which  won 
Grand  Champion  honors  at  the  Sand- 
hills Hereford  &  Quarter  Horse  Show 
at  Odessa,  Texas  last  year. 

Gary  is  living  proof  of  the  adage: 
"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try 
again."  He  has  been  trying  to  win 
the  purple  ribbon  in  this  event  since 
he  was  eight  years  old.  Gary,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  FFA,  re- 
ceived $500  for  his  lamb  and  is  sav- 
ing the  money  for  an  education.  His 
father,  Ellis,  employed  with  Texaco, 
also  feeds  about  1,000  lambs  annual- 
ly. Photo  by  Elmer  Kelton,  farm  and 
ranch  editor,  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times. 
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Far  more  traction  here! 


Far  more  mileage  here! 


Goodyear's  radically  new  Super-Torque  tractor  tire 
outpulls  others  in  the  field,  outwears  others  on  the  road ! 


Here's  why:  Super-Torque  is  the  biggest,  huskiest 
tire  you  can  buy.  Individual  lugs  are  30%  deeper  at 
the  shoulder— have  40%  more  working  rubber*.  And 
bite  deeper,  more  positively  than  all  others. 

Overall  tread  is  wider  and  much  flatter  — puts  28% 
more  rubber  on  the  road  for  far  longer  wear  — far 
smoother  riding. 

Secret  of  Super-Torque's  performance  is  its  exclu- 


sive "Angle-Braced"  tread  design.  Bracing  angles 
permit  greater  effective  length  and  much  greater 
depth,  without  danger  of  tearing  or  folding  under. 

Tests  by  more  than  1000  farmers  showed  Super- 
Torque  giving  far  more  traction  far  longer  than 
any  conventional  tire.  See  it— buy  it— notv,  at  your 
Goodyear  Dealer's  or  Goodyear  Service  Store. 
Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


GOODYEAR 


Sure-Grip-T.  M.  The  Coodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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♦  Percentages  shown  are  based  on  a  comparison  with  Goodyear's  famed  Traction  Sure-Grip,  size  IS. 4  x  34- 
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Birth  to  market  on  Mintrates . . . 

cash  outlay  per  hog:  $5.82 


Here's  honest-to-goodness 
low-cost  hog  feeding: 

Spend  just  $5.82  or  less  out- 
of-pocket  cash  to  take  a  pig 
from  birth  to  market. 

It's  being  done  regularly 
with  Moor  Man's  Mintrates* 
and  home-grown  grains. 

Thousands  of  hog  raisers 
find  Mintrates  cost  less  be- 
cause they  go  farther. 

Produce  a  market  hog  on 
9  bushels  of  corn  • 

Mintrates  are  super-concentrates 
of  top-quality  proteins,  vitamins, 
minerals  and  antibiotics.  They  make 
low-cost  pork  fast  by  helping  pigs 


digest  grain  more  completely. 

When  MoorMan's  starter,  grow- 
er and  finisher  are  fed  in  recom- 
mended amounts,  they'll  take  a  hog 
to  225  pounds  on  9  bushels  of  corn 
or  500  pounds  of  milo. 

Mintrates  make 

your  grain  worth  more 

Even  with  grain  figured  at  aver- 
age 1961  support  prices,  total  feed 
cost  on  a  MoorMan  Program  runs 
only  $15.50  to  $16.50  per  hog. 

To  those  figures,  of  course,  should 
be  added  the  cost  of  sow's  feed  and 
value  of  her  milk — about  $3  per 
pig  in  a  9-pig  litter. 

Figure  it  this  way:  With  hogs 
selling  at  16  cents,  a  MoorMan  Pro- 
gram grosses  $3.02  per  bushel  of 
corn  or  $5.44  per  cwt.  of  milo. 


If  hogs  sell  at  17  cents,  you  get 
$3.27  for  corn,  $5.89  for  milo. 

With  18-cent  hogs,  you  gross 
$3.52  per  bushel  for  corn,  $6.34 
per  cwt.  for  milo. 

That's  why  Mintrates  are  your 
best  buy.  Other  supplements  or  con- 
centrates may  cost  less  per  ton,  but 
you  need  more  tons.  So  out-of- 
pocket  cost  is  higher. 

Ask  your  MoorMan  Man  about 
Mintrates  .  .  .  the  really  low-cost 
way  to  produce  pork. 

MonMaifs 

Since  1885 

Good  Results  Through  Research  and  Service 

MOORMAN  MFG.  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL 

*Trodemork  Reg.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 


New  disinfectant  has  deep-digging  action 


Now  you  can  do  a  more  thorough 
and  easier  job  of  disinfecting  and  sani- 
tizing livestock  and  poultry  buildings 
and  equipment  .  .  .  with  MoorMan's 
NEW  MoorMaKleen. 

It  makes  a  powerful  disinfectant 
with  detergent  wetting  action.  It  pen- 
etrates cracks  and  crevices  that  other- 
wise hold  germs  and  disease  organisms. 

More  effective  than  carbolic  acid 

MoorMaKleen  is  more  effective  as 
a  disinfectant  than  carbolic  acid  or 


lye.  Yet,  it  is  as  mild  to  skin  as  most 
detergents. 

This  soluble,  powdered  germ  killer 
destroys  bacterial,  fungal,  and  virus 
organisms  such  as  those  causing  bru- 
cellosis, tuberculosis,  mastitis,  dysen- 
tery and  enteritis. 

Use  it  on  buildings,  equipment 

MoorMaKleen  solution  disinfects 
and  sanitizes  walls  and  floors  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  premises.  Use  it  in 
dairy  barns  and  loafing  sheds,  calf 


pens  and  farrowing  stalls,  but  not  on 
milking  equipment,  pipelines,  milk 
cans. 

You  can  spray  or  scrub  the  solu- 
tion. It  can  be  used  in  a  steam  cleaner 
or  sprayer.  Scrubbing  helps  loosen  de- 
bris and  increases  effectiveness. 

Comes  in  handy  packets 

The  120-gram  (4.2  oz.)  metal  foil 
packets  come  10  to  a  case.  One  packet 
of  MoorMaKleen  in  3  gallons  of  water 
covers  600  to  1500  square  feet. 


"We  have  read  with  great  interest  th 
article  'A  Bright  Future  for  the  Cattl 
Business'  in  your  February,  1962  issue. 

"We  would  like  to  distribute  this  arti 
cle  to  our  mailing  list  of  approximatel; 
6,000  customers  as  it  should  also  be  o 
interest  and  value  to  them. 

"If  permission  can  be  granted  us  t 
reprint  the  article  (with  proper  credit 
your  authorization  and  advice  will  b 
greatly  appreciated." 

— Guy  B.  McClure 

McClure-Burnett  Commission  C< 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

•  Thanks  for  your  interest.  W 
would  be  honored  to  have  you 
6,000  customers  read  the  articl*: 

"Regarding  Sylvia  Porter's  columi 
'Congress — Top  5  Issues,'  in  Februar 
1962,  it  may  come  as  a  shock  to  man 
of  your  readers  that  many  skilled  worl 
ers  are  listed  among  the  unemploye 
today.  They  are  eligible  for  unemplo> 
ment  compensation  (made  possibl 
through  tax  revenues)  provided  the 
actively  search  for  work. 

"The  catch  is  they  do  not  have  to  tak 
employment  that  does  not  offer  wage 
or  hours,  or  both,  which  are  not  compai 
able  to  those  of  their  former  jobs. 

"So  what  are.  we  going  to  do  with 
labor  force  of  more  skilled  workers  whos 
training  will  be  paid  for  by  our  tax  do 
lars  when  they  become  unemployed?  W 
don't  need  at  this  time,  more  skille 
workers;  but  stronger  legislation  coi 
trolling  our  unemployed!" 

— Mrs.  Joe  Guil 
Clinton,  Iowa 

"Your  January,  1962  issue  was  ver 
informative.  I  enjoyed  Dr.  Fowler's  art 
cle,  'Two  Lambs  in  the  Place  of  On 
as  it  sure  opened  my  eyes  to  a  lot 
things  I  did  not  know  before. 

"I  am  employed  as  an  engineer  wit 
Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Battle  Creett 
Mich.,  but  I  raise  sheep  as  a  hobby, 
the  close  of  the  article,  the  author  meil 
tioned  other  sheep  articles  that  migll 
prove  helpful:  Culling  and  Selectirl 
Ewes  (October,  1958);  Increasing  tl 
Lamb  Crop  (June  1958);  Care  and  Mai 
agement  of  Ewes  (August,  1960)  ar 
Sure-Sire  Sheep  Breeding  (Augus 
1961). 

— Alfred  G.  Smith 
Athens,  Michigan 

•  Dr.  Fowler  is  a  regular  coi 
tributor  to  National  Live  Stoc 
Producer.  His  articles  on  catt 
and  hogs  are  equally  informativ 
And  his  article  on  'What's  Wror 
with  the  Sheep  Business'  in  th  [ 
issue  should  ring  the  bell  wi( 
many  sheep  producers. — Ed. 

"Please  send  me  three  copies  of  yo 
January,  1962  issue.  I  want  to  pass  the 
on  to  people  interested  in  some  of  t 
articles  in  this  issue.    Advise  if  the 
is  a  charge  and  I  will  remit  accordingl> 
— Wayne  Thorndyke,  Vice  Preside 
U.  S.  National  Bank  of  Omaha 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

"Do  you  plan  to  publish  the  Jewi 
Holidays  Calendar  as  you  have  in  tj 
past?  As  a  subscriber,  I  am  very  mu' 
interested  in  these  dates." 

— Ray  O.  Holme 
Abilene,  Texas 

•  The  Jewish  Holiday  Calend 
has  been  incorporated  as  part 
the  regular  calendar  which  may 
obtained  free  of  charge  from  yo| 
nearest  Producers  Marketirl 
Agency. — Ed. 

"If  the  folks  in  charge  of  surplus  fool 
would  live  and  eat  one  month  with  I 
real  poor  family  in  the  U.  S.  there  woul 
not  be  so  much  talk  of  surplus  foods.  VI 
don't  have  to  look  across  the  ocean  V 
find  folks  who  are  underfed.  My  dresj 
is  to  see  all  men  well  fed  at  home  a:l 
abroad." 

— Lura  Beck 

Council   Bluffs,  Io<| 
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You'll  never  come  closer  to  ge 
a  custom-built  light-duty  tru 


INTERNATIONAL  starts  with  a  basic  all-truck 
chassis— not  with  any  passenger-car  compromise 
—as  part  of  a  plan  to  give  you  a  light- duty  truck 
that's  practically  built  to  order.  There's  a  choice 
of  two  basic  frame  designs— box  section  or  chan- 
nel. Each  is  designed  for  stresses  and  loads  of 
truck  work— each  is  a  truck  frame  right  to  the 
size,  shape  and  position  of  cross-members. 

You  can  get  truck-designed  independent  tor- 
sion-bar front  suspension  or  I-beam  front  axle 
with  leaf  springs.  Even  the  six  wheel  base  lengths 
have  been  determined  by  particular  applications. 

What  about  the  power  needed  for  your  work? 
INTERNATIONAL  is  the  only 
light-duty  line  with  a  true 
truck  V-8  engine  as 
standard  equipment 
. . .  and  if  another  engine 
will  do  the  job  better  and 


more  efficiently,  there  are  six  other  truck-built 
engines  to  choose  from,  each  power-matched  to 
transmissions  and  rear-axle  ratios.  If  you  want  it, 
all-wheel-drive  is  available. 

Seven  factory- installed  cab  and  body  styles— 
from  the  TRAVEL  ALL®  station  wagon  to  light-duty 
stake  and  dump  trucks  in  both  rear-wheel  and  all- 
wheel-drive  models.  You  don't  have  to  "black- 
smith" yourself  out  of  a  warranty  to  meet  your 
load-carrying  requirements. 

Make  the  most  of  55  years  of  truck-building 

leadership  when  you  buy 
your  next  light- 
duty  truck.  Find 
out  from  your  closest 
INTERNATIONAL  Dealer 
or  Branch  how  well  a  truck 
can  match  your  job.  International  Harvester 
Company,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL  means  pickups  in  a_big  way!  Two  styles,  Bonus-Load  and  standard  (above)-two  body  lengths,  7  and  8V2-ft., 
to  go  with  9  different  truck  models.  These  are  all-steel,  sand-tight  pickup  bodies,  with  ribbed  steel  beds  for  easy  load-handling. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

WORLD'S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 

ATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •  MARCH,  1962 
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Harvests  Heaviest  Crops 
with  Power  to  spare ! 

Model  35F,  with  direct  cut  attachment,  cuts  a  wide  swath  through  heaviest 
crops  with  ease  . . .  cuts  clean,  cuts  close,  gets  all  the  crop  . . .  even  6  ft. 
down,  tangled  Sudan  grass  as  shown. 

Papec's  all-new  35  Forage  Harvesters  offer  real  advances  in  design 
and  construction  that  give  higher  capacity  and  efficiency  at  a  surprisingly 
low  price.  They  actually  outperform  larger  and  more  expensive  machines 
.  .  .  load  wagons  faster,  get  crops  in  at  peak  feeding  value.  From  draw 
bar  to  discharge  elbow  the  Model  35s  are  loaded  with  features  that  mean 
top  performance  under  any  crop  or  field  condition  . . .  make  them  easier 
to  operate,  adjust  and  service.  Here  are  just  a  few: 
•Big  6-Knife  Cutting  Wheel  run-  tachments. 
ning  on  heavy-duty  ball  bearings.     OPatented  Silage  Shelf  on  row 
Quickly  changed  for  3  or  2-knife       crop  attachments. 
°Peration-  •Patented  Finger  Feed  Roll  (Mod- 


•Easy  Change  Length  of  Cut  for 

any  length  desired  from  to 
3". 

•Big  7.50  x  18  Tires  on  tapered 
roller  bearing  wheels  for  better 
flotation,  easier  pulling. 

•Power  Reverse  on  Feed  Mecha- 
nism. 

•Power  Driven  Reel  and  Auger 
Feed  on  direct  cut  and  hay  at- 


el  35F)  or  Serrated  Paddle  Feed 
Roll  (Model  35P). 

•Big  98  sq.  in.  Throat  Opening. 

•Straight,  Easy-to-Sharpen  Knives. 

•Convenient  Controls — power  re- 
verse, discharge  pipe,  deflector 
and  lift  lever  all  operated  from 
tractor  seat 

•4  Quick-Hitch  Attachments — Di- 
rect Cut,  Hay,  1-Row  and  2-Row. 


HAY  ATTACHMENT 

Extra  wide  (62i/>"  inside)  hay  attach- 
ment picks  up  windrows  cleanly  and 
loads  without  waste.  Power-driven,  re- 
tracting spring  fingers  and  auger  move 
material  evenly  to  feed  rolls.  Like  all 
Papec  attachments,  it's  quickly  at- 
tached or  detached  by  one  man. 


See  these  all-new  Papec  Forage  Harvesters  and  Papec's  complete  field- 
to-feedbunk  equipment  line  at  your  Papec  dealer's,  or  mail  coupon. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.NL-3.Shortsville,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hopkins,  Minn. 


pAPEC  —  Bmm 

fUD  &  mm  EQUIPMENT 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.NL-3,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  free  information  on  Papec  Forage  Harvesters 
and  other  machines  checked. 

□  All-Feed  Chopper  □  Self-Unloading  Wagons 

□  Crop  Blowers  □  Silo  Unloaders 

□  Mechanical  Feeders  □  Mobile  Feed  Makers 

□  Advise  name  of  nearest  Papec  Dealer. 


NAME 


□  Student 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 


RE- 


STATE.. 


NATIONAL  AVERAGE  SUPPORT 

prices  for  the"  1962  crops  of  feed 
grains  and  oil  seeds  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Freeman.  As 
follows:  Corn  $1.20  per  bushel  all 
grades;  barley  930  bushel  for  grade 
No.  2  or  better;  oats  620  for  grade  No. 
3;  grain  sorghum  $1.93  per  cwt.  for 
grade  No.  2  or  better.  Rye,  $1.02  per 
bushel  for  grade  No.  2  or  better  or 
No.  3  on  test  weight  quality;  Soy- 
beans $2.25  per  bushel  average  for 
all  grades;  flaxseed  $2.90  per  bushel 
for  grade  No.  1;  Cottonseed  $48  per 
ton  farm-stored  grade  100. 


HORSE  RACING  IS  THE  NATION'S 

top  spectator  sport,  reports  Dr. 
M.  E.  Ensminger,  Washington  State 
University.  More  than  57.5  million 
people  went  to  the  races  last  year  as 
compared  with  33  million  who  at- 
tended college  and  pro  football 
games;  and  27  million  who  went  to 
professional  baseball  games. 

The  nation's  light  horse  industry 
now  claims  3  million  head  of  horses 
including  500,000  cow  ponies.  The  in- 
dustry contributed  $111  million  in 
racing  stakes  and  purses  to  horsemen 
last  year  and  turned  $258  million 
over  to  the  treasuries  of  24  states. 

The  average  investment  in  a  horse 
farm  or  ranch  amounted  to  $252,000 
but  the  average  return  on  investment 
was  only  1.2%.  Returns  from  Thor- 
oughbreds and  Standardbreds  was 
lower  than  the  averages  but  Quarter 
Horses  returned  above  5%.  The  aver- 
age race  horse  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  $17,621  against  lifetime  earn- 
ings of  $17,320.  It  takes  $3,590  to  raise 
a  horse  to  two  years  of  age  and  $14,- 
031  for  3V2  years  on  the  track. 

The  average  Thoroughbred  races 
for  four  years,  runs  50.7  races  and 
earns  $20,260.  Standardbreds  run  58.4 
races  in  3.1  years  and  earn  $24,250. 
Quarter  Horses  run  21.6  races  in  2.7 
years  and  earn  $8,410. 
BARNYARD    MANURE   IS  A 

source  of  essential  plant  nutrients 
as  well  as  organic  matter  and  should 
be  applied  to  the  crops  that  yield  the 
highest  returns  from  its  use,  reports 
Dr.  Farrel  J.  Olsen,  agronomist,  West 
Virginia  University.  Good  manure 
will  have  about  10  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen; 5  pounds  of  phosphate  (PL>0.-,) 
and  10  lbs.  of  potash  (K20)  per  ton. 

Since  nitrogen  is  the  most  expen- 
sive of  the  nutrients,  farmers  should 
first  consider  the  most  efficient  uti- 
lization of  nitrogen.  Grain  crops  are 
most  responsive  to  nitrogen,  espe- 
cially corn.  Small  grains  and  grass 
hay  will  show  response  to  manure. 
Pasture  grasses  respond  well  to  ma- 
nure but  live  stock  frequently  will 
not  graze  freshly-manured  areas. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  needs  farmers 
for  jobs  overseas.  Countries  in 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia  have 
requested  1,000  Americans  with 
farming  backgrounds.  Farmers  in 
their  30s,  40s,  or  50s  are  needed  to 
serve  in  the  Peace  Corps  for  two 
years.  The  following  countries  want 
farmers  within  the  next  six  months 
— India,  Malaya,  North  Borneo,  Sara- 
wak, The  Philippines,  Thailand,  Trust 
Territories  of  South  Pacific,  El  Sal- 
vador, Colombia,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Bra- 
zil, Venezuela  and  Jamaica.  You  can 
apply  for  the  country  of  your  choice. 

The  Peace  Corps  provides  all  ex- 
penses for  men  and  women  who  are 
accepted  for  service.  This  includes 
transportation,  housing,  clothing, 
food,  medical  care,  vacation,  and  in- 
cidentals. In  addition,  volunteers  will 
receive  $75  a  month  of  each  month 
with  the  Peace  Corps  after  they  com- 
plete their  two  year  assignment.  You 
will  be  doing  a  variety  of  jobs  in 
agriculture  including  handling,  feed- 
ing, breeding  and  management  of  live 
stock.  Write  direct  to  Jim  Gibson, 
The  Peace  Corps,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Agricultural  Division. 


YOUR  GROCERY  BILL  is  not  the 

same  as  your  food  bill,  according  to 
a  USDA-Purdue  University  study  of 
customer's  shopping  carts.  There  are 
so  many  non-food  items  on  the 
shelves  that  80%  of  the  shoppers  put 
at  least  one  non-food  item  in  their 
basket.  About  6%  of  the  shoppers 
have  nothing  else.  And  it  all  goes  or 
the  "grocery  bill." 

Men  make  more  non-food  pur- 
chases than  women.  If  a  man  shops 
alone,  one  out  of  five  items  he  puts 
in  the  cart  will  be  in  the  non-fooc 
category.  Women  shoppers  buy  only 
17%  non-food  items.  While  men  adc 
most  of  the  "extras"  they  are  not  big 
spenders.  A  man  shopping  alone  spen- 
an  average  of  $3.09;  his  wife,  alsc 
alone,  bought  $4.21  worth  of  gro- 
ceries. Together,  they  averaged  $8.77 
and  if  they  brought  the  kids  along 
the  bill  ran  to  $11.47.  Tobacco  headec 
the  list  of  non-food  items  in  dollai 
value,  followed  by  soaps  and  deter 
gents,  health  and  beauty  aids,  house 
hold  care  items,  etc. 
OUR   RAT  POPULATION  is  esti 

mated  at  25  rats  per  farm.  Durini 
a  single  year,  each  rat  eats  $2  wort! 
of  food,  grain  or  feed;  so  you're  ou 
$50  just  for  feeding  the  rats.  In  addi 
tion,  these  25  rats  contaminate  1' 
times  as  much  as  they  eat — about  $50 
worth.  In  a  single  year,  a  single  r£ 
will  shed  500,000  hairs,  void  1  to  l1, 
gallons  of  urine;  leave  25,000  drop|< 
pings  and  harbor  10,000  lice.  In  addi! 
tion,  rats  damage  buildings  by  gnawi 
ing  and  undermining.  They  are  bloodi. 
lust  killers  of  chicks  and  cause  fire:i 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR  6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 
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SHIPPING  FEVER 

COSTLY? 
IT  NEEDN'T  BE! 

And  it  isn't  —  to  far-sighted  feeders  who  cut 
stress  effects  by  giving  all  newly-arrived  cattle 
special  feeds  containing  high  levels  of  Aureomycin 


Stress  feeding  with  high  levels  of 
aureomycin®  for  all  newly-arrived 
cattle— that's  the  protective,  money- 
making  measure  more  and  more 
farm  feeders  and  commercial  feed- 
lot  operators  are  taking. 

First  few  weeks  critical  period 
Those  first  two  or  three  weeks 
following  the  arrival  of  cattle  are 
critical.  Shipping  leads  to  stress. 
Unloading  and  sorting  add  new 
stress.  Changes  in  surroundings  or 
in  weather  —  new  feeds  and  feeding 
methods  —  add  still  more  stress. 

Stress  often  brings  on  shipping 
fever,  bacterial  diarrhea,  foot  rot, 
secondary  bacterial  infections,  sub- 
clinical or  invisible  diseases. 

Build  barrier  against  losses 
Stress  feeds  with  AUREOMYCIN  help 
minimize  losses  from  these  diseases. 
Such  feeds  provide  350  milligrams 
of  aureomycin  per  head  per  day  — 
and  are  fed  until  the  critical  period 
is  past.  No  antibiotic,  chemobiotic, 
drug  or  hormone  equals  AUREO- 
MYCIN in  its  activity  against  dis- 
ease. Cattle  getting  stress  levels  of 
aureomycin  every  day  come 
through  the  critical  period  strong 
and  vigorous— go  on  full  feed  quick- 
ly. After  the  critical  period,  cattle 
can  be  continued  all  the  way  to 


market  on  feeds  that  provide  70 
milligrams  of  aureomycin  per  head 
per  day.  This  will  keep  them  healthy 
and  making  profitable  gains. 

Aureomycin  prevents 
shipping  fever 

In  the  table  shown  below,  you  can 
see  the  effectiveness  of  AUREOMYCIN 
in  controlling  respiratory  diseases 
in  cattle.  In  this  experiment  AUREO- 
MYCIN was  fed  at  the  rate  of  350 
milligrams  per  head  daily  for  7 
days,  followed  by  feeding  70  milli- 
grams per  head  for  the  remainder 
of  the  experiment.  Note  the  high 
reduction  (59%)  in  the  number  re- 
quiring treatment  in  the  group  fed 
aureomycin.  This  lot  produced  over 
7,000  extra  pounds  of  beef! 

Ask  for  stress  feeds 
■containing  Aureomycin 

Your  feed  dealer  can  supply  you 
with  a  specially-formulated  stress 
feed  containing  aureomycin.  Ask 
him  for  it.  Ask  him  also  for  a  new 
booklet,  "How  to  Build  Bigger  Beef 
Profits."  If  he  doesn't  have  a  copy, 
write  direct  to  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ©AUREOMYCIN 
is  American  Cyanamid  Company's 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


Effect  of  feeding  aureomycin  on  control  of  respiratory  disease  in  feeder  cattle 

(125-day  trial  in 

Colorado) 

Without 

With 

AUREOMYCIN 

AUREOMYCIN 

Difference 

DISEASE  CONTROL 

Initial  no.  animals 

293 

293 

No.  requiring  treatment 

111 

45 

-59% 

No.  requiring  re-treatment 

28 

11 

No.  re-treatments 

44 

15 

No.  deaths 

2 

1 

No.  livers  condemned 

84 

15 

-82% 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
■products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result  of 
years  of  research  and  have  been  accepted 
by  Federal  and/or  State  Governments. 
Always  read  the  labels  and  carefully  fol- 
low their  directions  for  use. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  BEEF  FEEDS 


[ 
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FINE  CHOP 


(Patent  Pending) 


grasses,  forage  crops  with 
New  72-C  CHOP-MASTER 


Now  for  the  first  time  in  any  flail-type  forage  harvester 
you  can  get  the  fine-cut  performance  of  a  reel-type  cut- 
terhead  plus  the  advantages  of  the  flail-type  chopper. 
This  new  BearCat  72-C  flail — cuts  grass  or  forage,  con- 
veys it  by  feed  web  to  rolls  that  deliver  and  hold  the 
material  for  fine  cutting  by  the  cutterhead.  The  72-C 
cuts  with  the  same  easy  action  through  tangled,  wind- 
rowed  or  wet  material  and  through  all  grasses  and  forage, 
wet,  green  or  dry.  There's  no  extra  power  drag  —  only 
the  tires  touch  ground.  Before  buying  any  harvester, 
write  us  for  full  details  of  the  labor-saving,  cost-cutting 
BearCat  72-C. 


BEARCAT  Quality  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1908 


•  Cuts  a  big,  full  six- 
foot  swath 

•  Chops  grass,  forage  in 
approximately  'A -inch 
average  length 

•  Requires  minimum 
horsepower  and  mini- 
mum maintenance. 

•  Simple  design,  rugged 
construction 


ROLLER 

WILLS 

MILL  JT^ 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.      DEPT.  821-75  HASTINGS/  NEBR. 


OAKES  FEEDERS  STOP 
COSTLY  FEED  WASTE! 

Prove  to  Yourself  that  OAKES 
Feeders  Pay  for  Themselves ! 

Put  an  oakes  hog  feeder  in  your  feed- 
ing operation — use  it  for  two  full  weeks 
—  check  the  feed  on  the  ground  and  see 
for  yourself  how  you  can  . . .  Save  Your 
Hog  Profits  by  Saving  Your  Feed ! 


No.  431-20  (12  holes)  with 
"FEED-SAVER"  D-Hole  OPENINGS 

Hog  Producers  Report.  "Our  feed' 
waste  practically  disappeared  when 
wechanged  to  OAKES  feeders. "Caf- 
eteria type  feeders  available  in  2,  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12  hole  feeders— covered 
or  uncovered— one  or  two  sided 


OAKES' 


fwc. 


No.  444  (12  holes)  with  "FEED- 
SAVER"  AUGER  TYPE  ADJUSTMENT 

No  need  to  hunt  for  rusted  nuts 
and  bolts — just  turn  the  convenient 
crank  for  quick-easy  "Feed-Saver" 
feed  flow  adjustment.  Features  feed 
saving  trough  lip  construction  — 
heavy  one-piece  spun  steel  base- 
top  that  can't  blow  off!  40  bu. 
gG^Acap. —  extension  available  for 
60  and  80  bu.  cap. 

.WRITE  for  "Feed-Saving" 
Facts  in  New  Hog  Equip- 
ment Catalog. 
OAKES   MFG.  CO. 

an  operation  of 
FMC  CORPORATION 
Box  1276      Tipton,  Indiana 


Inside 

Washington 

bff  Philip  jL.  Warden 


A  YEAR  AGO  in  April,  President 
Kennedy  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  which  he  requested  "urgent 
and  obvious  tax  adjustments."  One 
section  of  the  President's  tax  message 
said: 

"Another  area  of  the  tax  laws 
which  calls  for  attention  is  the  treat- 
ment of  cooperatives.  Contrary  to 
the  intention  of  Congress,  certain  co- 
operative enterprises,  reflecting  busi- 
ness operations,  are  not  being  taxed 
either  to  the  cooperative  organiza- 
tion itself  or  its  members.  This  situa- 
tion must  be  corrected  in  a  manner 
that  is  fair  and  just  to  both  the  co- 
operatives and  competing  businesses. 

"The  present  inequity  has  resulted 
from  court  decisions  which  held  pa- 
tronage refunds  in  certain  forms  to 
be  non-taxable.  I  recommend  that 
the  law  be  clarified  so  that  all  earn- 
ings are  taxable  to  either  the  coop- 
eratives or  to  their  patrons,  assessing 
the  patron  on  the  earnings  that  are 
allocated  to  him  as  patronage  divi- 
dends or  refunds  in  script  or  cash." 

The  withholding  principle  recom- 
mended above  (the  President  had 
recommended  that  payers  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  withhold  from  the 
payments  an  amount  sufficient  ~to 
cover  the  federal  income  tax  liability, 
just  as  employers  withhold  income 
taxes  from  a  worker's  paycheck) 
should  also  be  applied  to  patronage 
dividends  or  refunds  so  that  the  aver- 
age patron  receiving  script  will,  in 
effect,  be  given  the  cash  to  pay  his 
tax  on  his  patronage  dividend  or  re- 
fund. The  cooperatives  should  not  be 
penalized  by  the  assessment  of  a 
patronage  tax  upon  dividends  or  re- 
funds taxable  to  the  patron  but  left 
in  the  business  as  a  substitute  for  the 
sale  of  securities  to  obtain  additional 
equity  capital.  The  exemption  for 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  credit 
unions  should  be  continued. 

New  Taxes  on  Farm  Co-Ops 

Under  the  Constitution,  all  tax  leg- 
islation must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Not  all  435  mem- 
bers of  the  house  are  tax  experts.  The 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  composed  of  24  men  and  one 
woman  member  of  Congress  who  are 
especially  interested  in  tax  matters. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  are  Democrats,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  composed 
of  15  Democrats  and  10  Republicans. 

The  President's  tax  message  was 
referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  action.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment submitted  to  the  committee 
the  legal  language  for  putting  the 
President's  tax  proposals  into  law. 
The  committee  held  lengthy  public 
hearings  at  which  witnesses  for  the 
cooperatives,  business,  and  govern- 
ment gave  the  committee  their  opin- 
ions on  the  President's  tax  proposals. 
The  committee  drafted  a  tentative 
tax  reform  bill  then  elected  to  sit  on 
it  until  1962. 

In  the  last  month,  the  committee 
has  spent  long  hours  working  behind 
closed  doors  redrafting  this  tax  bill. 
Once  the  committee  work  is  finished, 
a  tax  bill  is  sent  to  the  House  floor 
for  a  vote  of  the  membership.  Be- 
cause tax  legislation  is  so  technical 
and  complicated,  amendment  of  the 
bill  in  the  house  is  prohibited.  If  the 
House  approves  the  bill,  it  is  sent  to 
the  Senate.  There  the  Senate  Finance 


Washington,  D.  C, 


Committee  holds  hearings,  often 
listening  to  the  same  witnesses  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  heard. 

The  Senate  Committee  rewrites 
the  bill  to  suit  its  members,  and  then 
sends  it  to  the  senate  for  the  approval 
of  its  100  members.  If  an  amended 
tax  bill  is  approved  by  the  senate, 
then  it  must  go  to  a  joint  senate- 
house  conference  committee  to  com- 
promise differences  between  the 
house  and  senate  bills.  If  both  the 
senate  and  the  house  approve  the 
compromise  bill,  it  is  sent  to  the 
White  House  for  the  signature  of  the 
President,  which  will  make  it  law. 

Much  of  what  the  President  pro- 
posed in  the  way  of  tax  reform  and 
adjustment,  and  much  of  what  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  in- 
dicated it  plans  to  do  with  his  pro- 
posals is  highly  controversial.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  assurance  that 
any  of  the  tax  changes,  now  in  their 
embryonic  stages,  ever  will  become 
law  this  year.  But  they  might. 

Haymaker  on  Co-Op's  Jaw 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  tax  ex- 
perts that  if  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  proposals  on  the  tax 
treatment  of  cooperatives  become 
law,  the  farmer  cooperatives  will 
have  caught  a  haymaker  right  on  the 
nose.  It  will  be  a  blow  that  will 
shake-up  every  cooperative  member. 
The  treasury  has  estimated  it  will 
produce  $25  to  $30  million  a  year  in 
new  tax  revenues. 

The  committee  proposes  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  cooperatives 
of  setting  aside  as  working  capital 
large  chunks  of  profits  against  which 
script  or  non-cashable  patronage 
dividends  have  been  issued  to  make 
the  money  tax  exempt.—- 

Patronage  dividends  would  be  tax 
deductible  under  the  proposed  new 
law  only  if  the  patron  were  given 
the  option  for  a  90-day  period  of  con- 
verting such  script  into  cash.  The  law 
would  let  the  patron  give  his  written 
consent  to  have  the  income  treated 
as  having  been  distributed  to  him 
and  then  recontributed  to  the  coop- 
erative. But  the  catch  here  is  that 
once  the  patron  agrees  that  the  script 
is  income  to  him,  the  patron  must  pay 
taxes  on  it,  even  though  he  has  re- 
ceived no  money.  The  law  probably 
will  not  use  the  word  "script"  but 
will  blanket  the  situation  with  the 
words  "written  notice  of  allocation," 
and  "qualified  written  notice  of  al- 
location." 

Members  of  cooperatives  who  have 
received  script  or  other  forms  of 
paper  dividends  with  no  immediate 
cash  value  and  have  failed  to  report 
this  money  as  income  on  their  in- 
come tax  returns  are  in  for  a  rude 
awakening.  The  new  law  would  re- 
quire the  cooperative  to  withhold 
from  its  patronage  dividends  suf- 
ficient cash  to  cover  the  tax  liability. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  make  these  new  taxing  pro- 
visions apply  to  the  taxable  years  of 
cooperatives  beginning  after  Dec.  31, 
1962,  and  as  to  distributions  treated 
as  made  out  of  earnings  arising  after 
that  date. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember, 
however,  the  old  political  axiom — the 
president  proposes;  the  congress  dis- 
poses. That's  good  advice  anytime, 
but  especially  so  during  the  1962  elec- 
.  tion  year. 
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SO  YOUR  FAITH  IN  QUALITY  WILL  NEVER  BE  SHAKEN 


■ 


L  ' 


CHEVROLET  TESTING  IS  ANOTHER 
REASON  THESE  QUALITY  TRUCKS  COST 
YOU  LESS  ALL  THE  TIME  YOU  OWN  THEM 


Any  truck  looks  good  in  a  showroom.  How  will  it  hold  up  is  what  you  want  to 
know.  What  will  its  record  be  after  four,  five,  six  years?  Dependable?  Sheet 
metal  still  in  good  shape?  Body  still  good  and  solid?  Cab  still  comfortable? 
Tailgate  still  fit  tight?  Engine  still  putting  out  good  power?  Burn  much  oil? 
Need  much  maintenance? 

To  make  sure  your  faith  in  Chevrolet  truck  quality  is  never  shaken  we  put 
pre-production  models  through  scores  of  tests  much  tougher  than  they  ever 
will  meet  in  actual  use,  such  as  the  violent  shake  test  shown  above. 

As  a  result  of  thorough  testing  and  quality  construction,  we  never  have  had 
to  guess  how  our  trucks  will  hold  up  over  the  years.  This  policy  has  paid  off  for 
users.  At  last  count  there  were  1,499,927  Chevrolet  trucks  over  10  years  old  still 
working— 424,381  more  than  any  other  make. 

Quality,  of  course,  is  greatly  responsible  for  this  good  situation.  It  has  helped 
us  sell  more  trucks  than  anybody  else  since  1937  and  kept  more  of  them  working 
longer. 

So  get  a  quality  truck  and  save  yourself  money.  Drop  in  on  your  Chevrolet 
dealer  and  let  him  show  you  Chevrolet  truck  quality  point  by  point.  And  be 
sure  to  drive  the  truck. 


150  degrees  F.  of  heat  and  105-mph  wind  can 
be  shot  at  a  truck  in  this  room  to  make  sure  it 
will  stand  up  under  the  worst  desert-like 
conditions. 


The  other  extreme— the  Cold  Room.  40°  F. 
below  zero  can  be  reached  here  so  we  can  be 
certain  trucks  and  engines  will  work  faithfully 
wherever  you  live. 


Here  wheels  are  overloaded  purposely  and  run 
for  hundreds  of  hours  to  destruction  to  establish 
how  much  strength  is  necessary  for  handling 
such  abuse. 


Device  for  testing  rear  wheel  bearings.  A 
stethoscope  is  used  for  detecting  noise  because 
noise  means  possible  trouble.  Strong  bearings 
are  a  mark  of  quality. 


BUILT  TO  KEEP  WORKING  AND  WORKING  AND  WORKING  AND 
WORKING  AND  WORKING  AND  WORKING  AND  WORKING 

JOBMASTER 
TRUCKS 


1962  CHEVROLET 
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WANT  MORE  PROFIT? 

*Research  proves 

HEREFORDS  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


'Texas  A  &  M  College  data  submitted  for  publication  shows  Herefords  yield  more 
pounds  of  loin,  rib  and  round  with  less  kidney  and  fat.  Lewter  Feed  Lots,  Lub- 
bock, Texas,  was  the  site  of  the  tests.  Oata  recorded  by  the  feed  lot  shows 
Herefords  gain  more  pounds  on  less  feed.  The  tests  compared  two  leading  breeds. 

HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS... 


Herefords  in  the  Feed  Lot 

•  .12  lbs.  more  gain  per  day 

•  83  lbs.  less  feed  per  100  lbs. 
of  gain 

•  $7.66  per  head  more  net 
profit . . .  based  on  Lewter 
Feed  Lot  figures 


Herefords  in  the  Carcass,., 

•  9.6  lbs.  less  offal 

•  3.2  lbs.  less  kidney  and  fat 

•  9.2  lbs.  more  hindquarter 

•  12.4  lbs.  more  loin,  rib 
and  round 

•  4.2  lbs.  more  trimmed 
full  loin 


Quoting  from  the  summary  of  the  report,  "The  boneless,  closely  trimmed 
roast  and  steak  meat  is  considered  to  be  a  fundamental  measure  of  the 
cutout  value  of  beef  carcasses.  Herefords  showed  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant advantage  in  the  weight  of  boneless  round  and  sirloin." 

The  facts  shown  above,  and  others  which  show  Herefords  to  be  the  most 
profitable  beef  cattle,  were  revealed  in  the  carcass  and  cutout  studies 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  O.  D.  Butler,  of  Texas  A  &  M. 
He  was  assisted  in  grading  and  cutting  by  Professor  L.  E.  Kunkle  of 
Ohio  State.  For  your  copy  of  a  sumary  of  the  data,  write  for  the  book- 
let, "Hereford  Feedlot  and  Carcass  Facts." 


THE  AMERICAN 


HEREFORD  DRIVE 


HEREFORD 

ASSOCIATION 

KANSAS  CITY  5,  MISSOURI 


more  run  for 
your  money! 

WARN 
HUBS 

on  your  4-MttL  DRIVE! 

That  goes  double — more  run  for  your  money 
from  your  vehicle  as  well  as  the  hubs.  Your 
4-wheel  drive  lives  longer,  handles  easier, 
costs  less  to  own,  is  more  versatile  with  Warn 
Hubs,  because  they  "cut  out"  the  front  drive 
in  2-wheel  drive  —  stop  drag,  save  gears, 
tires,  gas.  And  Warn  Hubs  give  you  the  ut- 
most in  "selective  drive"  convenience,  de- 
pendability and  satisfaction  too,  because  they 
are  made  that  way!  Choose  Warn  Lock-O- 
Matics  for  automatic  selective  drive,  or  Warn 
Locking  Hubs  for  the  most  dependable  in 
manual  control  selective  drive  hubs.  You 
get  more  for  your  money  either  way! 


Models  for  all 
makes  4-wheel 
drives.  Ask 
your  dealer 
for  Warn  Hubs 
next  time  you 
see  him! 


WARN  MFG.  CO. 

Riverton  Box  6064-NP 
Seattle  88,  Washington 


jjfCATTLElJ 

BEEF  UP 
FASTER 
WITH 


MORTON 


TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 


St.  Louis  Producers 

Rounds  Out  40  Years 


By  Ed  Smith    •    Field  Editor 


PRODUCERS  LIVE  STOCK  Mar- 
keting Assn.  at  National  Stock 
Yards,  111.,  just  across  the  river  from 
St.  Louis,  offers  striking  evidence  of 
the  accomplishments  that  can  be 
made  through  cooperative  effort. 

The  efforts  made  and  the  results 
obtained  by  this  pioneer  Producers 
Agency  in  achieving  a  complete  mar- 
keting service  for  its  members  will 
make  a  bright  chapter  in  the  history 
of  American  cooperatives. 

On  Thursday,  March  8,  St.  Louis 
Producers  will  honor  40-year  mem- 
bers at  its  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel  in 
St.  Louis.  In  40  years,  St.  Louis  Pro- 
ducers has  handled  for  its  members 
at  National  Stock  Yards  and  at  its  St. 
Louis  branch,  a  total  of  35,781,327 
head  of  cattle,  calves,  hogs  and  sheep 
representing  a  total  value  of  $1,486,- 
884,036. 

Savings  to  members  have  been  con- 
sistent and  approximately  $1.5  mil- 
lion has  been  paid  out  to  members  in 
patronage  refunds.  In  every  year 
since  its  organization,  St.  Louis  Pro- 
ducers has  been  the  No.  1  sales  agen- 
cy in  point  of  volume  and  service 
rendered,  j 

First  in  Sales  and  Service 

In  1961,  for  example,  St.  Louis  Pro- 
ducers handled  sales  and  purchase  of 
825,840  head  of  cattle,  calves,  hogs 
and  sheep  valued  at  $57,053,658.  The 
association  served  member-patrons  in 
13  states.  In  competition  with  30 
firms,  St.  Louis  Producers  handled 
18%  of  the  market's  total  volume  of 
3,686,776  head.  And  they  did  the  job 
for  their  members  at  the  amazingly 
low  figure  of  0.886%  or  about  8.80  for 
each  $100  worth  of  live  stock  han- 
dled. 

Starting  business  on  January  2, 
1922,  St.  Louis  Producers  was  the 
first  of  a  nation-wide  chain  of  coop- 
erative sales  organizations  now  serv- 
ing more  than  half-a-million  farmers 
and  ranchers  on  the  principal  mar- 
kets throughout  the  United  States. 
Today,  the  22  Producers  Marketing 
Associations  and  their  branches  af- 
filiated with  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn.,  handle  an  average  daily 
volume  exceeding  $3  million  worth 
of  live  stock. 

The  pioneer  agency  opened  for 
business  with  10  employees.  The  first 
day  was  a  washout — not  a  single  car- 
load of  live  stock  was  received.  On 
the  second  day,  however,  a  dozen 
loads  arrived,  the  first  being  sent 
from  Hull  Live  Stock  Shipping  Assn., 
Carroll  County,  Mo.  Business  grew 
rapidly  and  by  the  seventh  week,  the 
St.  Louis  Producers  had  moved  into 


HARRY  D.  WRIGHT 
Stresses  man  in  management 
first  place  among  all  firms  on  the 
market  and  has  held  that  position 
through  the  years. 

St.  Louis  Producers  was  born  of 
necessity.  Shortly  after  World  War  I, 
the  black  shadows  of  a  deflated  agri- 
culture were  cast  over  the  nation. 
Europe  was  exhausted  economically 
and  had  no  money  to  buy  American 
agricultural  products.  Huge  stores  of 
farm  supplies  piled  up  at  home  and 
with  no  foreign  outlets,  prices  sagged 
still  further.  Farmers  and  stockmen 
began  to  think  about  improving  their 
markets  and  correcting  the  many 
abuses. 

In  1921,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  appointed  a  group 
of  agricultural  leaders  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  live  stock  marketing  prob- 
lems. This  group,  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  and  representing 
the  major  live  stock  producing  areas 
of  the  nation,  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  cooperative  live 
stock  marketing  agencies. 

The  state  Farm  Bureaus  of  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Iowa  were  asked  to 
name  directors  for  the  pioneer^t. 
Louis  Producers.  Missouri  named 
C.  B.  Denman  of  Farmington,  R.  L. 
Smith  of  Fulton,  and  W.  W.  Fuqua  of 
Monroe  City.  The  Illinois  selections 
were  J.  R.  Fulkerson  of  Jerseyville; 
A.  E.  Crum  of  Virginia,  111.,  and  L.  O. 
Grieser  of  Quincy.  Iowa  named  C.  W. 
Huntley  of  Chariton. 

Denman  was  chosen  president, 
Fulkerson  vice-president  and  Grieser 
secretary-treasurer.  These  officers, 
all  of  whom  had  been  prominent  live 
stock  producers  as  well  as  Farm  Bu- 
reau leaders,  helped  to  direct  the  ac- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twelve) 
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Harry  D.  Wright,  manager  of  St.  Louis  Producers  for  40  years,  points  out  some  of  the 
new  facilities  on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock  Yards,  Illinois  to  Gordon 
GiUespie  who  succeeds  him  as  manager.  St.  Louis  Producers  has  been  first  in  sales  and 
service  on  the  market  since  opening  for  business  40  years  ago  and  the  future  looks  good. 
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GALLED 


Here's  big  power,  yes  .  .  .  but  power  with  a  big  differ- 
ence, too.  It's  the  all-new  Massey- Ferguson  Super  90 
Diesel — the  one  and  only  5 -plow  diesel  with  the  proven 
economies  and  built-in  efficiency  of  the  famous 
Ferguson  System.  It's  got  new  SUPER  DIESEL  POWER 
— smoothly  generated  by  a  rugged  new  302.2  cu.  in. 
M-F  power  plant.  Strong  enough  to  handle  the  biggest 
fully  mounted  implements.  Powerful  enough  to  lug 
big  drawbar  tools  all  day  without  breaking  stride. 
Yet,  for  all  its  power  and  bigness,  the  Super  90  never 
balks  or  "fights"  you.  Like  all  Ferguson  System 
tractors,  it's  built  for  fast,  smooth  handling  and 
easy,  precise  control.  It's  got  new  SUPER  DIESEL 
ECONOMY  too — thanks  to  Direct  Injection  combus- 


tion. Gets  more  power  per  gallon.  Uses  less  fuel  per 
job.  In  fact,  it's  the  most  efficient  combustion  system 
a  diesel  ever  had.  Finally,  the  new  Super  90  gives  you 
new  SUPER  DIESEL  COMFORT.  You  sit  way  up  high 
out  of  the  dust  in  a  deep -cushioned,  torsion-sus- 
pended seat  that's  fully  adjustable  to  your  height 
and  weight.  All  controls  are  within  easy  reach.  You 
get  power  steering,  of  course,  and  variable  drive  PTO. 
Also  your  choice  of  4  front -end  styles.  Be  sure  to  get 
acquainted  with  this  new  Super  Diesel  called  "90". 
Or  the  new  high-powered  Super  90  gasoline  model— 
another  easy-handling  5-plow  giant.  Get  a  Super  90 
demonstration  soon,  and  ask  about  those  easy  M-F 
terms.  See  your  nearby  Massey-Ferguson  Dealer  today. 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 


YOUR  NEARBY  DEALER 


PARTS  &  SERVICE 


Look,  Compare  .  .  .  Massey-Ferguson  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  SP  Combines 
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St.  Louis  Producers  Rounds  Out  40  Years 


(Continued  jrom  Page  Ten) 


tivities  of  St.  Louis  Producers  for 
many  years. 

Since  St.  Louis  Producers  was  or- 
ganized on  a  non-profit  basis  and  had 
no  capital  stock,  the  organization  had 
no  money  to  begin  operations  from 
the  small  office  its  executives  had 
rented.  But  the  state  Farm  Bureaus 
came  forward  with  a  loan  of  $4,000  to 
start  operations. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
ducers Agencies,  many  small  opera- 
tors were  forced  to  market  their  stock 
through  dealers  and  traders,  who,  in 
turn,  shipped  them  in  carload  lots  to 


market.  Most  sales  by  producers  were 
made  on  a  mixed  basis  and/or  dol- 
lared  off  with  little  respect  for  values, 
grades  or  market  demand. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  operations, 
St.  Louis  Producers  had  to  overcome 
many  obstacles.  As  a  new  concept  in 
marketing  live  stock,  it  attracted  re- 
sentment and  hostility  among  en- 
trenched market  interests.  But  the 
association  has  weathered  two  major 
wars  and  a  severe  depression  —  and 


for  a  unique  record,  even  among  co- 
operatives— operated  in  the  red  for 
only  one  year  in  its  40-year  history. 

The  one  man  who  has  played  a 
dominant  role  in  the  building  of  St. 
Louis  Producers  is  Harry  D.  Wright, 
who  rounds  out  40  years  as  manager 
on  March  8,  1962.  Under  his  capable 
leadership,  St.  Louis  Producers  has 
continued  to  grow  in  size  and  service 
until  the  organization  today  is  highly 
regarded  throughout  the  nation. 


To  many  farmers  and  ranchers, 
Harry  Wright  is  St.  Louis  Producers. 
Agricultural  leaders  agree  that  no 
single  person  has  done  more  to  build 
a  strong,  competitive  marketing  sys- 
tem at  the  National  Stock  Yards. 

Under  Wright's  guidance,  St.  Louis 
Producers  grew  from  a  struggling 
young  firm  in  a  highly  competitive 
field  to  a  strong  and  respected  or- 
ganization which  last  year  handled 
more  than  $57  million  worth  of  live 
stock  for  members  in  13  states. 

St.  Louis  Producers  received  im- 
mediate acceptance  40  years  ago  be- 
cause it  supplied  a  vital  need  for  a 
farmer-owned  sales  agency  whose 
sole  purpose  was  to  provide  maxi- 
mum service  to  live  stock  producers 
and  feeders  at  costs.  The  slogan,  "In 
the  hands  of  a  friend,  from  beginning 
to  end,"  has  been  the  guiding  spirit 
of  the  organization. 

Provides  Extra  Services 

St.  Louis  Producers,  under  Harry 
Wright's  leadership,  also  pioneered 
in  many  activities  later  adopted  by 
other  market  interests.  Some  of  these 
"firsts"  included  shows  and  sales  for 
junior  feeders;  market  and  packing- 
house tours  and  grading  demonstra- 
tions; live  stock  marketing  and  grad- 
ing clinics  and  specialized  field  work. 

As  a  strong  live  stock  marketing 
cooperative,  St.  Louis  Producers  has 
accepted  the  "penalty  of  leadership" 
by  providing  the  many  extra  services 
that  other  agencies  could  not  afford 
to  duplicate.  Volume  receipts,  for  ex- 
ample, are  used  to  strengthen  an  al- 
ready strong  bargaining  position. 
Outstanding  personnel  provide  spe- 
cialized sales  services.  Credit  is  avail- 
able through  St.  Louis  Producers  for 
cooperative  feeder  loans  on  cattle  and 
sheep.  Accurate  market  information 
is  broadcast  four  times  daily  from  the 
association's  office.  The  St.  Louis 
Producers  News,  published  weekly, 
keeps  stockmen  advised  on  live  stock 
market  trends,  supplies  and  condi- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  providing  extra  serv- 
ices at  no  extra  cost,  St.  Louis  Pro- 
ducers has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  entire  live  stock  in- 
dustry through  establishing  a  high 
standard  of  service  that  is  shared  by 
all  producers  of  live  stock.  Through 
greater  efficiency  of  operation,  St. 
Louis  Producers  has  helped  to  lower 
the  sales  costs  on  the  National  Stock 
Yards  market.  From  these  reductions 
and  other  savings,  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers have  been  saved  millions  of 
dollars. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment though,  has  been  the  sound  pol- 
icies administered  by  a  devoted  board 
of  directors  headed  by  John  Fehsen- 
feld  of  Troy,  Mo.,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn.  Harry  Wright's  em- 
phasis on  the  man  in  management 
has  resulted  in  an  outstanding  staff 
of  experienced  and  specialized  per- 
sonnel whose  loyalty  is  unquestioned. 

The  next  40  years  will  be  equally 
important.  The  need  for  farmer  co- 
operatives and  their  opportunity  for 
service  will  never  be  greater. 
Grounded  on  sound  economic  and  so- 
cial principles,  St.  Louis  Producers 
will  continue  to  provide  valuable 
leadership  in  the  changing  live  stock 
and  meat  industry. 


"Blow  your  horns,  dearie." 


Protect  pigs  right  after 
birth  this  quick,  easy  way 


Terramycin  fights  Scours 

BRAND  OF  OXVTETRACYCLINE  HCI  ^Lb^^ 


ONLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


Net  wry.  it  5 


Broad  range— to  fight  the  many  kinds 
of  germs  causing  scours  and  its  com- 
plications that  are  susceptible  to 
Terramycin.  No  other  antibiotic  or 
drug  is  effective  against  more  disease 
organisms  than  Terramycin. 
Complete  solubility— to  give  pigs  all 
the  medication  you  put  in  the 
water,  whether  it's  the  Herd- 
Treater  or  the  water  tank. 
Greater  stability— to  deliver 
its  potent,  disease-fighting  science  for  the  worlds  «c//-(.rin«» 


power  to  the  pig.  Terramycin  isthe  only 
broad-range  antibiotic  for  farm  use 
with  the  potency  protected  molecule. 
Greater  absorption —to  get  broad- 
range  antibiotic  power  carried  by  the 
blood  to  the  site  of  systemic  infections. 
Don't  gamble  on  any  other  treatment 
when  only  Terramycin  gives 
all  these  advantages. 
See  your  animal  health  sup- 
plier today.  Chas.  Pfizer  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


TERRAMYCIN* 

Soluble  Powder 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED 
COMPLETELY  SOLUBLE 
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You  can't  afford 
a  shovel 


any  more 


Modern  feedlot  operation  proves  that  a  shovel — with  a  man  at  the 
end  of  it — is  about  the  most  expensive  equipment  you  can  have. 

Doing  it  the  old  way  takes  40%  of  the  average  stockman's  time 
—to  say  nothing  of  what  it  takes  out  of  him  .  .  .  and  his  profits. 

Consider  what  a  great  lift  you  could  give  your  operation — in 
personal  ease,  in  efficiency,  in  time  and  money -saving — by  mechan- 
izing with  specialized  Case  equipment: 

With  a  Case  Grinder-Mixer . . .  you  could  grind  and  mix  2  tons  of 

feed  in  15  minutes,  then  unload  it  from  the  same  machine  as  you 
travel  along  the  bunks  at  3  miles  per  hour. 

With  a  Case  Mixer-Blender  . . .  you  could  mix  and  blend  up  to  2 
tons  on-the-go  as  you  fill  the  bunks. 

With  a  Case  Auger  Unloader  or  Bulk  Delivery  Unit .  .  .  you 

could  unload  up  to  140  bushels  of  feed  at  one  clip,  without  touching 
a  shovel. 

With  a  Case  Forage  Wagon  and  Bunk  Feeder. . .  you  could  mix 
a  grain  ration  with  forage  as  you're  unloading  it — at  a  rate  of 
7  tons  in  about  3  minutes. 

Whatever  your  portable  feeding  equipment  needs  are,  Case  can 
fill  them.  Whatever  your  present  feedlot  set-up  is,  Case  equipment 
can  fit  in— all  with  new  ease  and  new  profit  for  you.  See  your  Case 
dealer — soon. 


GRINDER -MIXER— Com- 
bines 90  bu.  mixer-blender 
with  large  15"  dustless  ham- 
mer mill  (either  can  be  used 
independently). 


MIXER-BLENDER— Mixes  to  commer- 
cial standards,  even  blends  in  molasses 
up  to  5%  of  weight.  90  and  125  bu.  sizes. 


AUGER  UNLOADER— Power  unloads 
.  .  .  use  also  to  haul  grain  from  combine 
or  bin,  or  to  fill  grain  drill  in  the  field. 


BUNK  FEEDER— Add-on  design  lets 
you  buy  basic  grain  box  first,  build  up 
later  to  self-unloading  wagon  if  desired. 


Take  a  NEW  LOOK  at 


cash  tight?  Use  the  Case 

Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan 


J.  I,  CASE  CO.         •         RACINE,  WIS. 

SEE  YOUR  CASE  DEALER  FOR  QUALITY  GOLD  SEAL  USED  EQUIPMENT 
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SHIPPING  FEVER?  FOOT  ROT?  ANAPLASMOSIS? 


AUREOMYCIN9  Crumbles,  used  with  your  regular  ration,  help  prevent 
and  treat  these  diseases  and  others*.  Beef  cattle  feeders  find  AUREO- 
MYCIN  Crumbles  a  valuable  protection  in  the  feed  lot.. .for  no 
other  antibiotic  can  do  more  for  your  cattle  than  wide-range  AUREO- 
MYCIN. Available  in  50-lb.  bags  from  your  regular  supplier.  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

'Controls  bacterial  scours,  reduces  losses  from  respiratory  infections,  including  infectious  rhinotracheitis— shipping  fever  complex. 


CVA  ATA  1\<W  J  JO 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES^ 
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The  affectionate  Romney  ewe  and  her  twin  lambs  belong  to  Robert 
O'Brien  who  farms  165  acres  near  Tunbridge,  Vt.  O'Brien's  flock 
consists  of  31  purebred  Romney  etves,  10  unbred  lambs,  and  a  ram. 
He  expects  50  lambs  this  season.  Photo  courtesy  of  John  Landers, 
secretary,    American    Romney    Breeders    Association,    Corvallis,  Ore. 


What's  Wrong  with  the  Sheep  Business? 


is,  meat  and  wool  production  can  be 
altered  to  fit  future  economic  condi- 
tions. At  present,  returns  from  lambs 
account  for  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  income  from  the 
flock  (nearly  two-thirds)  than  does 
that  from  wool.  Accordingly,  it  ap- 
pears that  for  many  areas  sheepmen 
should  emphasize  lamb  production 
rather  than  wool  production. 

Specialization  of  production  might 
be  the  real  starting  point  in  redesign- 
ing the  industry.  For  instance, 
Michael  Piel,  from  Abbot  Village, 
Maine,  is  experimenting  with  African 
woolless  sheep  almost  in  the  back- 
yard of  the  great  Boston  wool  mar- 
kets By  exerting  full  selection  for 
lamb-production  traits,  he  feels  that 
he  may  make  enough  extra  lamb 
profit  to  more  than  compensate  for 
the  added  income  from  wool  under  a 
dual-selection  program  for  lamb  and 
wool. 

Less  Wool:  More  Lamb 

Who  knows — Mr.  Piel  may  be  on 
the  right  track.  It's  an  established 
genetic  fact  that  individual  traits  im- 
prove faster  when  the  breeder  can  se- 
lect for  fewer  traits.  We  know  also 
that  dual-purpose  cattle  produce  less 
beef  than  the  better  individuals  of 
the  beef  breeds  and  less  milk  and 
butterfat  than  the  top-end  of  our 
dairy  cattle.  We  are,  indeed,  living  in 
an  age  of  specialization!  And,  some- 
day we  may  see  a  large  portion  of  our 
ewes  functioning  as  specialized  "lamb 
factories."  On  the  other  hand,  should 
economics  dictate  that  wool's  "the 
thing  of  greatest  importance,"  a  large 
portion  of  our  sheep  population  may 
become  wool  manufacturers  of  un- 
equaled  efficiency. 

Our  redesigned  sheep  will  need 


Sir  wart  II.  Fowler 


bred-in  fertility  to  produce  twins  and 
triplets,  and  ewes  must  be  able  to 
breed  and  settle  any  season  of  the 
year.  Lamb  crops  of  175  to  200% 
should  become  the  "order  of  the  day," 
and  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  a  na- 
tion-wide average  of  90  to  95'  .  . 

By  keeping  big-framed,  twin-born 
ewe  lambs  out  of  highly-fertile,  pro- 
lific ewes  as  flock  replacement,  the 
prolificacy  and  lamb-raising  ability 
of  ewes  will  improve.  Adequate  nu- 
trition, plus  flushing,  will  also  boost 
lambing  percentages.  Injected  hor- 
mones may  "help  increase  the  score" 
later — but  more  research  is  needed. 

Why  not  have  multiple  lambing? 
Look  what  multiple  farrowing  is 
doing  for  hog  producers.  If  we  can 
get  ewes  to  breed  and  settle  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  we  could  have  sev- 
eral sets  of  ewes  lambing  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.'  Wean  early, 
and  you  could  get  two  lamb  crops 
each  year  from  each  set  of  ewes!  This 
would  really  increase  returns  on  the 
sheep  investment  and  would  provide 
a  uniform  distribution  of  lamb  in  the 
self-service  meat  cases  throughout 
the  year.  Remember,  lamb  will  not 
sell  unless  it's  available  to  Mrs.  Con- 
sumer! Too  often,  in  many  areas,  it 
isn't. 

It's  generally  thought  that  the  ewes 
of  most  breeds  will  not  breed  the 
year  around.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, from  evidence  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  that  more  ewes 
than  we  think  will  breed  throughout 
the  year — and  would  probably  settle 
under  favorable  environmental  con- 
ditions. We  ran  rams  with  our  Hamp- 
shire ewes  all  one  summer.  The  rams' 
briskets  were  painted  with  a  differ- 
ent colored  oil-dye  mixture  each  18 
days  to  detect  ewes  coming  into  heat. 


•    Louisiana  State  University 


•  MARCH,  1962 


At  summer's  end,  L.  O.  Reynolds, 
L.S.U.'s  top-notch  shepherd,  com- 
mented that  '"some  of  the  ewes' 
rumps  looked  like  rainbows."  It's  ob- 
vious that  they  were  cycling!  Get- 
ting them  to  settle  is  the  problem. 
Now,  research  indicates  this  may  be 
a  climatic  problem:  One  degree  rise 
in  a  ewe's  body  temperature  during 
the  first  eight  days  after  fertilization 
may  cause  loss  of  the  fertile  egg. 

By  selecting  for  year-round  breed- 
ers and  by  environmental  manage- 
ment, we  may  make  multiple  lamb- 
ing a  reality.  Here,  too,  injected  hor- 
mones may  speed  the  task,  but  a  high 
degree  of  success  awaits  additional 
research. 

Year  'Round  Sheep  Breeding 

Don't  rule  the  "power  of  hormones" 
out  of  a  revamped  sheep  industry. 
Hormones  will  have  a  definite  place. 
They  will  be  used  to  bring  all  ewes 
in  a  flock  into  heat  at  one  time  where 
they  can  be  artificially  inseminated 
with  semen  from  one  top  perform- 
ance-tested ram,  such  semen  being 
collected  during  the  mostly  highly 
fertile  periods  of  the  year.  This  would 
result  in  a  highly  uniform  crop  of  ef- 
ficient, rapid-gaining  lambs  that 
would  all  be  ready  for  market  at 
about  the  same  time. 

If  we  look  far  enough  into  the  fu- 
ture, we  may  also  see  all  the  ewes 
implanted  with  genetically  superior 
eggs  transferred  from  a  small  num- 
ber of  superovulated  progeny-tested 
ewes! 

Don't  let's  forget  about  that  per- 
formance-tested ram  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  The  sheep  industry's 
conversion  from  survival  to  real 
profits  must  include  a  well-planned 
performance-testing  program  that  is 
designed  to  identify  the  faster-grow- 
ing, more  efficient,  meat-type  rams 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two) 
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Here  Come  the  In-and-Outers 

Threat  to  Hoi!  Markets 


An  influx  of  in-and-outer  hog  producers  in  1959  gave 
us  $10  hogs.  Will  1962  be  the  same  song,  second  verse? 


IT  IS  ABOUT  TIME  for  "Slow 
Down"  signs  to  go  up  along  the 
great  Hog-Cycle  Superhighway. 
Swine  growers  are  bearing  down  on 
the  gas  pedal.  If  they  don't  ease  up 
they  can  expect  a  big  pork  pile-up 
just  down  the  road.  When  such  a  jam 
comes  a  lot  of  folks  always  get  hurt. 

This  note  isn't  so  cheering  as  some 
of  the  forecast  reports,  one  of  which 
is  headed:  "Hog  Price  Prospects  Are 
Good  for  1962."  This  forecast  points 
out  that  farmers  in  10  leading  hog 
states  had  about  5%  more  pigs  De- 
cember 1  than  a  year  earlier.  It  fur- 
ther points  out  that  population  is  up 
1%%,  with  employment  up  2%  and 
average  weekly  earnings  up  3  to  4%. 
The  conclusion  is  that  prices  for  bar- 
rows and  gilts  at  midwest  markets 
during  the  first  quarter  should  aver- 
age close  to  the  $17.66  that  hog  men 
received  the  first  three  months  of 
1961. 

That  forecast  should  come  very 
close  to  the  mark.  It  could  hit  the 
bull's-eye  if  those  who  are  getting 
bigger  pay  checks  don't  decide  that 
their  improved  income  entitles  them 
to  more  steaks  and  fewer  pork  roasts. 

A  preference  for  beef  over  pork  is 
a  phenomenon  of  recent  years  in  this 
country.  Until  about  1953  consumers 
usually  ate  more  pork  than  beef. 
Since  then  the  reverse  has  been  true. 
Even  bargain  pork  doesn't  lure  them 
away  from  steaks  and  rib  roasts. 

Look  what  happened  in  1959.  The 
pig  crop  was  the  biggest  in  years. 
Prices  were  driven  far  below  the 
profit  level,  with  220-pound  barrows 
and  gilts  going  down  to  the  $11  to 
$12  mark.  This  didn't  occur  when  fat 
cattle  were  over-abundant  and  beef 
was  cheap.  It  came  in  a  year  when 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  averaged 
just  under  $28  for  the  12-month  pe- 
riod. 

All  Shook  Out  in  1959 

Those  low  hog  prices  brought  on 
by  the  big  1959  pig  crop  shook  out 
the  in-and-outers.  Profits  moved  up 
in  1960  and  1961.  Now  after  more 
than  20  months  of  profitable  hog 
prices,  they  are  preparing  feverishly 
to  get  back  into  the  game.  It  is  pretty 
easy  to  tell  when  such  growers  are 
back  in  business.  Surest  sign  is  the 
large  number  of  pigs  born  in  April, 
May  and  June.  The  in-and-outer 
doesn't  have  equipment  to  save  pigs 
in  cold  weather,  so  he  plans  to  farrow 
them  in  warm  spring  months  when 
little  or  no  shelter  is  needed. 

The  data  available  indicates  that 
these  fair-weather  swine  producers 
were  barging  in  even  as  early  as  late 
spring  of  1961.  In  April,  May  and 
June  last  year  litter  numbers  were 
up  9%  over  the  same  months  in  1960. 
A  3%  increase  in  second  quarter  far- 


rowings  is  predicted  for  1962.  If  such 
an  increase  comes  in  the  April-June 
period  of  1962  the  pig  crop  for  those 
months  will  be  larger  than  that  for 
the  same  months  of  1959,  the  well- 
remembered  disaster  year. 

Pigs  born  during  the  mild  period  of 
April  to  June  are  the  ones  that  break 
winter  hog  markets.  Last  fall,  they 
pushed  prices  down  about  $2  a  hun- 
dred between  September  and  mid- 
November. 

Those  who  keep  up  with  changes 
in  the  hog  business  have  long  known 
that  the  majority  of  these  in-and-out 
hog  men  live  in  the  West  North  Cen- 
tral states.  A  look  at  the  above  head- 
ing on  this  article  will  illustrate  how 
they  pile  up  price-breaking  surpluses 
following  a  couple  of  good  years. 
There  is  some  variation  in  other  re- 
gions, but  it  isn't  nearly  as  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  western  Corn  Belt, 
which  produces  close  to  half  of  the 
nation's  hogs. 

Itch  to  Try  Hogs  Again 

The  better  commercial  men  are  the 
first  to  sense  what  in-and-outers 
have  on  their  minds.  They  have 
known  for  several  months  that  these 
fellows  are  itching  to  give  hogs  an- 
other try.  That  is  shown  by  the  de- 
mand for  gilts. 

Not  long  ago  I  made  a  trip  through 
some  of  the  territory  where  hog  num- 
bers fluctuate  up  and  down  in  re- 
sponse to  prices.  Swine  growers 
there  told  me  they  have  had  strong 
demand  for  brood  gilts.  One  had  sold 
neighbors  most  of  the  gilts  from  his 
late  1961  spring  litters. 

The  hog  cycle  in  the  last  decade 
has  narrowed  to  about  three  years. 
For  two  of  those  years  (give  or  take 
a  few  months)  hogs  pay  well.  During 
the  second  year  of  good  prices,  in- 
and-outers  plunge  into  the  pork  busi- 
ness. Regular  producers  have  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  their  herds.  The 
two  groups  can  run  numbers  up  in  a 
hurry.  Next  thing  they  know  there 
are  so  many  hogs  that  prices  crash 
to  a  level  at  which  only  the  most  ef- 
ficient can  make  any  money.  The 
least  efficient  show  substantial  losses. 

When  that  point  is  reached  there's 
a  stampede  of  in-and-outers.  They 
can't  get  out  of  the  business  fast 
enough.  The  hogs  they  dump  help 
force  prices  still  lower.  Finally,  when 
they  have  sold  their  barrows  and 
gilts  and  sent  their  sow  herds  to  mar- 
ket, things  begin  to  look  up  again 
and  a  new  cycle  starts. 


The  last  cycle  to  completely  run  its 
course  probably  is  typical  of  what 
may  be  expected  this  time.  It  started 
with  1957,  and  hog  men  who  have 
been  in  business  over  a  long  span  re- 
member that  year  and  1958  as  the 
most  favorable  2-year  stretch  in  their 
careers. 

Grain  prices  were  favorable  and 
hogs  were  steadily  profitable.  Month- 
ly prices  ranged  from  $17  to  $22  at 
Chicago.  From  March  through  Sep- 
tember of  1958  monthly  averages 
didn't  dip  under  $20.  Some  commer- 
cial growers  were  able  to  sell  most  of 
their  spring  gilts  above  that  mark  to 
men  who  were  eager  to  try  their  luck 
again. 

Before  1958  came  to  an  end,  every- 
body was  hip-deep  in  brood  sows.  But 
one  thing  could  be  expected.  It  hap- 
pened, and  as  this  article  infers 
earlier  1959  was  a  stinker.  By  July 
the  Chicago  average  was  down  to 
$13.10,  nearly  $9  below  that  a  year 
earlier.  By  the  end  of  1959  it  was 
around  $11  at  Chicago,  and  still  lower 
at  other  points. 

Both  spring  and  fall  crops  were 
large  in  1959,  and  Chicago  prices 
didn't  rise  above  $16  again  until 
April  1960.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
1960  and  most  of  the  time  in  1961  the 
hog  business  was  almost  as  good 
profit-wise,  as  in  similar  months  of 
1957  and  1958. 

Are  We  Headed  for  $10  Hogs? 

So  it  may  not  be  out  of  line  at  this 
point  to  ask  a  critically  important 
question:  Is  the  pork  business  headed 
for  another  1959,  with  hogs  dipping 
to  $10  and  $12  to  Corn  Belt  markets? 
If  so,  could  such  a  period  come  in 
1962? 

The  December  pig  crop  report  in- 
dicates that  hog  men  expect  to  far- 
row 236,000  more  litters  this  spring 
than  in  the  spring  of  1961.  That  is 
enough  to  produce  in  excess  of  W2 
million  extra  pigs  if  the  farrowing 
season  isn't  unfavorable.  Twelve 
months  earlier,  when  skies  had  only 
begun  to  look  rosy  to  fair-weather 
hog  men,  the  forecast  called  for  49  % 
million  spring  pigs.  But  the  final 
count  was  about  1  million  higher. 
The  months  of  biggest  increase  were 
April  and  May. 

That  puts  stress  on  an  important 
point:  It  is  hard  to  get  a  count  on 
the  men  who  are  in  business  one  year 
and  out  the  next.  So  the  final  tally 
this  year  may  show  another  big  jump 
for  the  April-June  period. 


Are  there  other  things  that  may 
exert  an  influence  on  hog  profits. 
There's  this  on  the  darker  side  of  the 
picture:  Beef  this  year  is  extremely 
plentiful.  It  should  cost  less  than  in 
1959,  and  there  may  be  more  incen- 
tive than  then  to  substitute  it  for 
pork.  If  broiler  growers  succeed  in 
cutting  back  or  in  holding  the  line 
there  may  be  a  half  pound  per  capita 
less  poultry  meat  than  last  year,  but 
production  in  any  case  is  likely  to  be 
around  10%  greater  than  in  1959. 

There's  one  thing  that  may  help 
slow  the  rush  for  more  hogs.  That's 
uncertainty  about  effect  of  the  feed 
grain  program  on  corn  and  milo 
prices.  The  program  was  put  into  ef- 
fect with  the  avowed  intention  of  re- 
ducing surpluses  and  lifting  grain 
prices.  Some  may  feel  that  it  will  do 
the  latter  rather  promptly.  Others 
doubt  that  it  will  work  out  that  way. 

One  of  the  Middle  West's  biggest 
hog  growers  bought  a  large  supply  of 
grain  late  in  fall  at  a  price  that  com- 
pares favorably  with  his  best  buys  of 
recent  years.  Another  stockman  who 
bought  a  smaller  lot  feels  that  grain 
will  continue  cheap. 

Feed  Grain  Plan  Holds  Key 

He  argues  that  those  in  charge  of 
the  program  must  continue  to  sell 
feed  they  have  in  storage.  They  need 
the  money,  he  says,  and  they  have 
given  a  pledge  to  those  who  complied 
that  they  would  keep  down  the  price 
of  free  grain  so  that  farmers  not  in 
compliance  couldn't  profit  by  the 
program. 

"I  think  we're  coming  to  cheaper 
grain  and  lower-priced  hogs,"  he  told 
me.  "Some  of  my  neighbors  don't 
agree  with  me,  but  I  reason  that  it 
can't  work  out  any  other  way.  Until 
a  change  is  made  in  the  program,  I 
feel  that  grain  is  pegged  for  buyers 
at  a  relatively  low  price.  That's  the 
figure  at  which  the  government  feels 
it  must  sell  to  hold  the  free-grain 
price  at  a  level  that  will  make  it  at- 
tractive for  growers  to  sign  up  and;* 
get  into  the  program." 

Later  he  continued:  "You  have 
asked  me  whether  hog  numbers  are 
climbing  in  this  country.  Here's  the 
best  answer  I  can  give  you.  They  are. 
But  the  increase  may  be  more  grad-| 
ual  than  it  would  have  been  but  for; 
this  uncertainty  about  grain  prices. 
That  may  postpone  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. But  such  a  day  will  come.  Hog 
numbers  will  go  on  up,  as  they  al- 
ways have,  until  profits  vanish.  Then 
the  fellows  who  are  scouring  the 
country  now  for  gilts  will  turn  tail 
and  run.  They  always  do  when  things 
turn  sour.  Maybe  the  indecision  that,!1 
held  some  of  them  back  for  a  time 
will  give  us  a  few  more  months  of 
good  prices,  but  we  may  be  too  far; 
along  for  that." 
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Cattle  Feeders  Can 
Breathe  Easier  Now 

Br  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


CATTLE  FEEDERS  CAN  breathe 
a  little  easier  now  that  the  Jan- 
uary 1  Cattle  and  Calves  on 
Feed  Report  has  been  released.  This 
report  confirms  the  expectation  that 
there  would  be  only  a  small  increase 
in  cattle  feeding  last  winter.  It  also 
lends  support  to  the  position  that 
marketings  will  be  'somewhat  more 
orderly  over  the  year,  with  less 
chance  of  a  severely  depressed  mar- 
ket this  summer. 

From  this  report,  USDA  is  estimat- 
ing only  a  2%  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed 
on  January  1  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  In  the  Corn  Belt,  the  in- 
crease was  1%,  and  in  the  Western 
states  it  was  3%.  Placements  in  the 
Corn  Belt  during  October  to  De- 
cember were  off  4%,  but  were  up  7% 
in  the  West.  The  number  of  steers  on 
feed  was  up  3%,  and  the  number  of 
heifers  on  feed  was  about  the  same 
as  on  January  1,  1961. 

Some  idea  of  the  timing  of  these 
cattle  for  market  can  be  gleaned  out 
of  the  Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed  Re- 
port. We  suggest  these  steps:  (1) 
Look  at  the  number  of  steers  and 
heifers  in  each  weight  group  and 
compare  them  with  a  year  ago;  (2) 
Estimate  daily  gain  and  the  weights 
at  which  steers  and  heifers  are  being 
marketed;  and  (3)  Using  last  year's 
slaughter  as  a  base,  a  forecast  of 
slaughter  can  be  made.  Using  this 
technique,  a  forecast  of  quarterly 
slaughter  of  steers  and  heifers  under 
federal  inspection  was  made  for  1962 
as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
chart. 

Steers  up  8%;  Heifers  Down  15% 

In  March  and  April,  the  number  of 
fed  cattle  marketed  is  indicated  to  be 
about  the  same  or  only  slightly  above 
a  year  ago.  The  number  of  steers 
weighing  between  900  to  1,100  pounds 
was  up  8%  over  a  year  ago,  but  the 
number  of  heifers  in  the  700  to  900 
pound  weight  category  was  down 
15%.  The  decline  in  the  heifer  in- 
ventory about  offsets  the  increase  in 
the  steer  inventory  in  these  weight 
brackets. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  chart,  slaugh- 
ter is  expected  to  increase  between 
the  first  and  second  quarters  in  1962, 
but  not  as  much  as  last  year.  The 
January  1  inventory  showed  2% 
fewer  steers  weighing  700  to  900 
pounds,  and  heifers  weighing  500  to 
700  pounds.  Some  continued  increase 
in  slaughter  is  in  prospect  for  the 
third  quarter,  followed  by  a  small 
seasonal  decline  in  the  fall.  By  fall, 
slaughter  may  again  be  above  last 
year.  Steers  on  feed  weighing  500  to 
700  pounds  were  1%  above  a  year 
ago,  and  heifers  under  500  pounds 
were  up  17%. 

Although  the  January  Cattle  and 
Calves  on  Feed  Report  is  a  helpful 
guide  in  predicting  the  timing  of 
slaughter  during  the  year,  it  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Some  fed  cattle 
to  be  sold  this  year  were  not  in  feed 
lots  on  January  1  and  are  not  included 
in  the  January  report.  Something  like 
one-third  of  steers  and  heifers  mar- 
1  keted  are  not  considered  as  "fed" 
I   cattle  and,  therefore,  are  excluded 
\   from  the  report. 

Of  course,  cow  slaughter  has  some 


effect  on  fed  cattle  prices,  too.  Cow 
slaughter  represents  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total.  The  analysis  also 
has  shortcomings  in  that  the  rate  of 
gain  on  cattle  can  be  varied  and  his- 
torical relationship  between  inven- 
tories and  marketings  do  not  always 
hold.  So  we  may  find  it  necessary  to 
revise  these  forecasts  as  new  infor- 
mation becomes  available. 

Snow  and  cold  weather  in  De- 
cember, January,  and  February 
ended  the  grazing  on  many  ranges.  It 
also  retarded  the  gains  of  cattle  on 
feed  in  the  open  feed  lots.  Many  cat- 
tle had  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
weights.  Marketing  of  fat  cattle  will 
be  retarded  because  of  the  severe 
winter. 

Look  for  $2  Drop  on  Cattle 

Look  for  prices  on  Choice  cattle  to 
decline  about  $2,  or  at  the  most  $3, 
between  early  February  and  sum- 
mer. Just  when  the  decline  will  set 
in  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  indications 
are  along  in  April  and  May.  After 
reaching  a  low  along  in  mid  or  late 
summer,  prices  should  stabilize  or 
firm  up  some  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
Some  pressure  may  be  felt  on  the  fed 
cattle  market  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber from  cow  marketings  which  are 
likely  to  be  greater  than  in  compar- 
able months  in  1961. 

As  shown  in  the  chart,  prices  on 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  should  be 
about  steady  in  March  at  the  $26 
level.  Declines  into  the  summer 
should  not  carry  these  prices  below 
$23.  Most  likely,  about  $24  should 
prevail. 

Lamb  prices  increased  about  $1  in 
January  as  Choice  wooled  lambs  at 
Chicago  brought  $17  to  $18.  Prices 
should  increase  seasonally  in  March, 
with  Choice  lambs  around  $19.  The 
USDA  reports  that  4,165,000  head  of 
sheep  and  lambs  were  on  feed  for 
market  on  January  1,  down  6%  from 
a  year  ago.  Corn  Belt  states  were 
down  8%;  the  Western  states  were 


March  Market  Outlook 


Prices  steady,  $26  on  Choice  Steers. 


Prices  steady,  $17  to  $18  on  barrows  and  gilts. 


Prices  higher,  $19  on  Choice  wooled  lambs. 


up  1%.  USDA  also  estimated  that 
259,000  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  were 
on  wheat  pastures  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas,  down  12%  from  a 
year  ago.  With  fewer  lambs  on  feed 
and  wheat  pastures  and  also  the 
prospect  that  liquidation  will  not  be 
as  great  as  in  early  1961,  prices  should 
hold  above  last  year  when  Choice 
wooled  lambs  held  at  $17  to  $18  from 
January  through  April. 

Reports  on  fall  lambs  in  California 
and  Arizona  which  will  be  marketed 
along  in  April  and  May  indicate  that 
they  are  making  good  gains  and  a 
relatively  high  proportion  will  be  in 
slaughter  flesh.  But  the  undertone  of 
the  lamb  market  should  hold  April- 
May  prices  over  the  $17  to  $19  level 
of  a  year  ago. 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  1961 
shorn  wool  have  been  averaging 
about  410  to  420  per  pound,  grease 
basis.  With  the  limited  quantity  of 
the  1961  clip  still  in  producers'  hands, 
prices  can  be  expected  to  remain 
fairly  stable  through  the  early 
months  of  1962  instead  of  declining 
as  has  occurred  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  five  previous  seasons.  This  will 
mean  that  the  average  price  for  the 
1961-62  marketing  year  will  be  about 
410  to  420,  slightly  below  the  420 
averaged  on  the  1960  clip.  The  pay- 
ment rate  for  shorn  wool  for  the  1961- 
62  marketing  year  will  be  about  $50 
for  every  $100  of  sales. 

Wool  prices  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease slightly  as  the  1962  clip  comes 
to  market.  Wool  production  will  like- 
ly be  down  in  this  country.  Demand 
should  be  somewhat  stronger  due  to 
increasing  consumer  incomes  and  a 
step  up  in  Government  procurement. 
Prices  can  be  expected  to  increase 
moderately  through  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  before  leveling  off. 

The  price  support  on  wool  will  con- 
tinue at  620  per  pound  in  the  1962-63 
marketing  year  beginning  in  April. 
The  wool  incentive  program  will  con- 


CHOICE  STEERS  AT  CHICAGO 


1961  VERSUS 
IS 62  FORECAST 


Considering  the  fact  that  only 

2%  more  cattle  are  on  feed,  the  vol- 
ume of  slaughter  for  fat  cattle  in  1962 
should  be  about  the  same  as  in  1961. 

The  breakdown  of  cattle  by  weight 
categories  in  the  January  1  inventory  of 


cattle  on  feed  indicates  that  marketings 
will  be  somewhat  more  orderly  this  year 
as  compared  with  1961. 

Although  cattle  prices  are  expected  to 
decline  into  the  summer,  prices  should 
hold  well  above  the  lows  reached  during 
the  summer  of  1961. 
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tinue  through  the  1965-66  marketing 
year.  Likely,  the  price  support  will 
continue  at  620  or  more;  although  this 
will  not  be  known  until  just  prior  to 
each  marketing  year. 

Some  sheep  producers  shear  before 
April  1  and  have  the  option  of  selling 
in  either  the  1961-62  marketing  year 
or  the  1962-63  marketing  year.  Un- 
less wool  prices  drop  in  February  and 
March,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  advantage  in  holding  wool  into 
the  1962-63  marketing  year. 

The  1962  Spring  pig  crop  will  be 
up  moderately.  The  prospective  gain 
in  spring  pigs  marks  the  second  year 
of  increased  hog  production. 

The  record  shows  that  the  hog-corn 
ratio  determines  future  hog  produc- 
tion. It  is  not  hog  prices  alone  nor 
corn  or  grain  prices  alone  which  stim- 
ulate hog  raisers  to  increase  or  de- 
crease production. 

During  the  past  four  years,  feed 
grain  production  has  set  records.  Ac- 
companying these  records  have  been 
relatively  low  corn  and  grain  prices. 
Yet,  hog  prices  have  ranged  between 
$11  and  $21  per  cwt.  during  this  pe- 
riod. 

Hog  Prices  Hold  at  $18  Level 

Hog  prices  in  1961  were  favorable, 
and  with  plenty  of  corn  available,  the 
3%  expected  gain  in  spring  farrow- 
ings  is  small  and  sets  the  stage  for  hog 
prices  only  a  little  below  1961  prices. 

Producers  in  the  ten  Corn  Belt 
states  planned  for  6%  more  farrow- 
ings  in  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  They  have  indi- 
cated that  they  plan  to  increase  far- 
rowings  3%  in  March,  April,  and 
May.  This  indicates  a  resumption  in 
the  trend  towards  early  farrowings 
after  the  one  year  interruption.  In 
1950  through  1959,  28%  of  the  sows 
farrowing  spring  pigs  farrowed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  season.  In  1960,  37% 
farrowed  in  the  first  half  of  the  sea- 
son, and  in  1961,  36%. 

This  spring's  pig  crop  will  total 
about  51.5  million  head.  If  this  num- 
ber materializes,  it  will  be  below  the 
1950-59  average  and  well  below  the 
pig  crops  of  57.6  million  in  1955,  and 
56.6  million  in  1959.  In  the  past, 
farmers  as  a  group  usually  carried 
out  December  plans  fairly  closely. 

Weights  became  heavy  in  1960 
about  the  time  producers  became  op- 
timistic as  to  future  hog  prices  and 
began  to  plan  for  larger  pig  crops. 
Price  discounts  for  heavy  hogs  were 
relatively  wide  early  in  1961.  Heavy 
hogs  sold  at  a  premium  in  Septem- 
ber, 1961,  when  sales  of  such  hogs 
were  seasonally  low. 

This  year,  however,  producers  have 
not  pushed  hogs  to  heavy  weights. 
Market  weights  of  hogs  are  likely  to 
continue  below  those  in  1961.  Price 
discounts  for  heavy  hogs  are  expected 
to  be  less  than  a  year  earlier.  The  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  early  in  1962 
has  kept  weight  gains  below  average. 
These  lower-than-average  weight 
gains  have  retarded  marketings. 

We  expect  hog  prices  in  March  to 
be  steady  with  some  temporary 
weakness  late  in  the  month  when 
marketings  from  the  fall  crop  reach 
a  peak.  Hogs  weighing  200  to  220 
pounds  in  Chicago  are  expected  to 
average  between  $17  and  $18  per  cwt. 
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Ranchers  Losing  Fight 
For  Forest  Grazin 

Br  Drlworth  Gardner    •    Brigham  Young  University 


DURING  THE  PAST  40  years, 
the  amount  of  live  stock  graz- 
ing permitted  on  government- 
owned  National  Forests  throughout 
the  West  has  been  reduced  by  two- 
thirds.  Since  1933,  the  number  of  ani- 
mals allowed  to  graze  public  lands 
have  been  reduced  more  than  50%. 

And  at  the  present  time  through- 
out the  West,  further  reductions  in 
grazing  permits  are  in  the  offing. 
Many  ranchers  believe  that  the  re- 
lentless trend  toward  less  and  less 
grazing  will  continue  until  the  priv- 
ilege of  grazing  National  Forests  is 
totally  eliminated. 

Forest  Service  officials  argue  that 
the  ranges  are  being  over-grazed,  and 
they  are  putting  pressure  on  ranch- 
ers to  protect  the  ranges  from  further 
injury.  Moreover,  they  argue,  the  for- 
ests are  multiple-use  lands  that  be- 
long to  the  public  at  large  for  camp- 
ing, picnicking,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 
The  production  of  timber  and  the  pro- 
tection of  watersheds  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  determination  of  the 
aggregate  use  of  these  lands. 

Further,  argue  Forest  Service  offi- 
cials, ranchers  err  if  they  assume  they 
have  "rights"  to  use  public  lands  for 
grazing  live  stock.  Officials  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  this  grazing  is 
a  "privilege"  and  not  a  "right."  The 
public  range  lands  do  not  belong  to 
the  rancher  and  therefore  ranchers 
have  no  jurisdiction  in  their  use.  If 
grazing  permits  are  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated, the  rancher  must  understand 
that  the  public  interest  is  being 
served. 

The  rancher  - permittee  of  the 
Mountain  West  sees  a  vastly  different 
picture.  He  is  not  unsympathetic  to 
the  public  interest,  but  he  has  tradi- 
tionally depended  upon  the  National 
Forests  for  summer  grazing.  If  he 
loses  this  privilege,  his  whole  ranch- 
ing operation  is  upset,  perhaps  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Two  Sides  to  the  Question 

The  rancher  must  make  other  pro- 
visions for  his  live  stock  for  summer 
grazing  if  he  loses  his  permit.  This  is 
a  difficult  task  at  best  (the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment owns  two-thirds  of  the  land 
in  the  13  Western  States)  and  most 
summer  grazing  areas  are  in  short 
supply.  Even  if  privately  owned  pas- 
tures were  available,  grazing  ar- 
rangements would  prove  too  costly 
for  ranchers. 

Thus,  the  donnybrook  between 
ranchers  and  Forest  Service  officials 
continues.  Few  areas  of  public  policy 
affecting  agriculture  have  been  as 
bitterly  contested.  And  the  rancher  is 
on  the  losing  side  of  the  battle. 

Here's  a  typical  example: 

Rancher  John  Smith  (who  doesn't 
want  his  real  name  used)  runs  live 
stock  on  the  Fish  Lake  National  For- 
est in  central  Utah.  In  1930,  Smith 
had  a  permit  for  63  head  of  cows.  He 
went  on  the  forest  the  first  part  of 
May  and  came  off  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. He  had  315  AUM's  of  grazing. 
(An  AUM  is  an  Animal-Unit-Month, 
essentially  the  amount  of  forage 
needed  to  graze  one  mature  cow  for 
one  month.) 

Forest  Service  officials  decided 
that  the  range  being  used  by  John 
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Smith  was  better  suited  for  sheep 
than  for  cattle.  They  asked  Rancher 
Smith  to  shift  from  cattle  to  sheep  or 
lose  his  permit. 

While  this  posed  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, Smith  decided  to  make  the  shift 
rather  than  lose  his  grazing  permit. 
However,  the  real  rub  came  when 
the  Forest  Service  officials  wanted  to 
make  the  change  on  a  three-to-one 
ratio.  That  is,  Smith  would  be  al- 
lowed to  graze  three  head  of  sheep 
for  every  cow  on  his  old  permit.  Or- 
dinarily, the  ratio  is  five-to-one,  based 
upon  forage  consumption  figures. 

AUM's  Reduced  by  One-Half 

So  by  forcing  Smith  to  shift  from 
cattle  to  sheep  at  a  reduced  ratio,  the 
Forest  Service  cut  Smith's  permit 
from  315  AUM's  to  189  AUM's. 

In  1938,  Smith's  permit  was  fur- 
ther reduced  by  10%  to  162  AUM's. 
This  was  done  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  permitted  to  graze  in 
Fish  Lake  National  Forest. 

Similar  reductions  continued  in  the 
1940's  and  the  1950's.  During  this  pe- 
iod,  reduced  grazing  was  accom- 
plished by  reducing  the  grazing  sea- 
sons in  the  forest.  The  entrance  date 
was  delayed  until  May  15;  then  after 
a  couple  of  years  put  back  to  June  1, 
then  June  10  and  finally  to  June  20. 
By  this  process,  Smith's  AUM's  of 
grazing  were  reduced  from  162  to  97 
AUM's. 

In  total,  Smith's  grazing  privilege, 
therefore,  was  reduced  from  315  to 
97  AUM's,  and  next  year  Forest  Offi- 
cials have  advised  Rancher  Smith  not 
to  enter  the  forest  before  July  1.  Even 
more  serious  officials  are  talking 
about  having  Smith  shift  from  sheep 
back  to  cattle.  Then,  Smith  would  be 
given  one  cow  permit  for  each  seven 
sheep  in  his  present  permit — further 
reducing  his  grazing. 

It's  not  hard  to  see  why  Rancher 
John  Smith  is  unhappy  about  all  this. 
Converting  from  cattle  to  sheep  and 
back  to  cattle  has  required  him  to 
buy  and  sell  both  live  stock  and 
equipment,  often  at  unfavorable 
terms.  And  he  has  been  forced  to  se- 
cure additional  summer  pasture  at 
inflated  prices  because  other  per- 
mittees are  in  the  same  fix  and  are 


There  has  been  a  50%  reduction  in  the  number 
of  animals  allowed  to  graze  on  the  60  million 
acres  of  National  Forests  throughout  the  West. 


competing  for  every  inch  of  private 
grazing  available. 

Many  ranchers — with  far  less  pa- 
tience than  John  Smith  —  have 
thrown  up  their  hands  in  disgust  and 
have  quit  ranching  entirely.  All 
ranchers  in  the  West  have  suffered 
either  direct  or  indirect  losses  as  the 
result  of  the  relentless  trend  toward 
less  and  less  grazing  of  National  For- 
ests. 

Every  time  a  Forest  Grazing  Per- 
mit is  reduced  by  one  AUM,  some 
rancher-permittee  loses  $16.45.  The 
loss  of  a  permit  for  500  cows  would 
constitute  a  total  loss  of  $24,675  as- 
suming the  grazing  season  on  the 
forest  ran  three  months.  If  these  fig- 
ures are  correct,  the  loss  to  ranchers 
in  the  11  Western  States  since  1938 
is  figured  at  $83  million. 

(The  value  of  $16.45  per  AUM  is 
based  upon  1958  prices.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1958,  the  author  interviewed 
over  100  ranchers  in  Colorado.  They 
reported  transfers  of  permits  to  other 
ranchers  when  ranches  or  live  stock 
were  sold.  The  average  value  of  these 
transferred  permits  was  $16.45  per 
AUM  in  1958  prices.  Reports  of  per- 
mit values  in  other  Western  States 
indicate  the  Colorado  figure  is  cor- 
rect.—Ed.) 

When  a  rancher's  grazing  permit  is 
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reduced,  the  ranch  property  tied  to  it 
is  likewise  reduced  in  value.  In  one 
sense,  the  rancher  has  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  using  public  grazing 
lands  to  the  extent  of  his  uncut  per- 
mit for  the  future.  When  he  is  de- 
prived of  forest  grazing  permits,  the 
rancher  feels  unjustly  treated.  And 
rightly  so. 

Prior  to  1897  when  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  created  the  National 
Forests,  ranchers  had  free  access  to 
all  forest  ranges.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  competition  for 
grass  on  public  lands  became  severe. 
There  were  no  controls  or  regulation 
of  grazing.  Ranchers  knew  that  if 
they  didn't  hustle  for  the  available 
grass  that  some  other  rancher  would 
beat  them  to  it.  As  a  result,  ranges 
were  soon  over-grazed  and  badly  de- 
pleted. 

Ranchers  Lose  $83  Million 

Consequently,  control  of  grazing 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  origi- 
nal National  Forest  Act.  The  aim  of 
the  federal  management  was  to  re- 
store and  protect  the  ranges.  This,  of 
course,  necessitated  a  reduction  in 
grazing  intensity. 

Then  the  Forest  Service  devised 
the  permit  system.  Each  permit 
would  provide  for  a  certain  number 
of  head  to  graze  for  a  specified  time 
period.  The  most  common  type  of 
permit  has  a  duration  of  10  years 
after  which  time  it  would  be  re- 
newed. A  "small"  fee  would  be 
charged  for  each  AUM. 

Who  would  get  the  permits?  Even 
with  the  small  fee,  there  were  not 
enough  permits  to  go  around.  The 
Forest  Service  developed  eligibility 
"rules"  which  would  determine  which 
stockman  or  rancher  would  be  given 
preference  in  obtaining  grazing  per- 
mits. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  "priority"  and 
"commensurability"  was  established. 
To  fill  the  priority  requirement,  a 
rancher  must  have  been  a  user  of 
forest  ranges  before  their  inclusion 
as  part  of  the  National  Forest.  His 
ranch  was  said  to  be  commensurate 
if  it  could  carry  the  stock  for  the 
period  when  they  were  not  on  the 
forest  for  grazing.  If  the  rancher 
owned  the  live  stock  and  his  ranch 
met  the  priority  and  commensurabili  - 
ty prerequisites,  he  could  be  issued  a 
{Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Six") 
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The  cattle  feeder  who  keeps  his  lots  full  makes  Empty  feedlots  burn  up  valuable  time  and  money  Hog  farmers  who  produce  about  the  same  number 
more  money.  He  may  take  a  loss  during  bad  years,  with  no  return.  Modern  buildings  and  equipment  each  year  have  the  lowest  risk.  Farmers  who  cut 
but  he'll  make  it  up  when  he  hits  good  markets.      cost  up  to  $2  per  head  per  year  if  used  or  not.     back  when  prices  are  low  miss  the  best  markets. 


Keep  Your  Feedlot  Filled  for  Top  Profit 


DOES  IT  SEEM  as  if  markets 
never  turn  up  until  you've  de- 
cided to  cut  back  on  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  or  cattle  you're  feeding? 
Well,  you're  not  the  only  live  stock 
man  with  this  problem. 

A  study  of  farm  records  in  Iowa 
shows  that  70  to  80%  of  the  farmers 
shift  production  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion more  than  half  the  time.  They 
produced  the  most  hogs  while  prices 
were  on  the  downswing.  Then  they 
became  discouraged  and  dropped  out 
of  production  just  before  markets 
turned  back  up. 

"One  reason  they  move  the  wrong 
way  is  that  hog  producers  across  the 
country  tend  to  think  alike,"  declares 
Raymond  R.  Beneke,  Iowa  farm  econ- 
omist, who  conducted  the  study. 
"Other  producers  made  the  same  pro- 
duction shifts  as  the  Iowa  hog  farm- 
ers. Moderate  changes  on  each  farm 
snowballed  into  big  changes  nation- 
ally. This  upset  the  expected  market 
trends." 

Only  eight  farmers  out  of  the  105 
in  the  study  shifted  production  along 
with  the  price  cycle  more  often  than 
they  did  not.  Yet,  all  of  the  hog  farm- 
ers in  the  study  were  top  managers 
with  plenty  of  information  about 
price  prospects  and  the  know-how  to 
understand  what  it  means. 

Everyone  Plans  Alike 

"As  a  group  they  were  above  av- 
erage managers,"  says  Beneke.  "Their 
contacts  through  our  Iowa  State  Farm 
Business  Assn.  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  better  informed  on  price 
outlook  than  typical  hog  producers." 

Cattle  feeders  run  into  the  same 
kind  of  tricky  markets.  Good  prices 
encourage  regular  feeders  to  put  a 
few  more  head  into  their  lots.  And  at 
the  same  time  new  feeders  are  get- 
ting into  the  business.  This  puts  more 
beef  on  the  market  and  often  makes 
the  increase  in  production  unprofit- 
able. 

It  seems  like  a  feeder  could  make 
money  by  loading  up  on  cattle  when 
everybody  else  is  getting  out  and  then 
cutting  back  when  prices  have  been 
good  for  awhile.  But  very  few  have 
been  successful  at  this  speculation 
game. 


"The  fellows  who  have  made 
money  in  the  cattle  business  are  those 
who  have  stayed  with  it  year  in  and 
year  out,"  observes  Hal  Routhe,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  farm  manage- 
ment specialist.  Routh  has  records  on 
Minnesota  feeding  operations  that 
show  how  returns  have  varied 
through  the  years.  He  points  out  that 
there  has  been  no  pattern  among  the 
years  so  that  you  could  predict  in 
advance  which  would  be  good  or  bad. 
He  cites  the  example  of  feeding  heavy 
cattle  to  show  why  it  pays  to  stick 
with  it. 

"When  they  hit  good,  you  can  real- 
ly make  money,  but  when  they  don't, 
you  can  lose  your  shirt.  However, 
when  you  add  the  profits  to  the 
losses,  heavy  cattle  average  out  with 
the  most  income  in  the  long  run," 
Routhe  explains. 

Best  Plan  for  Hog  Farmers 

"If  you're  among  the  majority  who 
keep  trying  to  shift  production  but 
often  change  in  the  wrong  direction 
— you're  likely  to  make  most  money 
over  a  period  of  years  by  adopting 
a  stable  farrowing  plan,"  says 
Beneke.  "Organize  an  efficient  hog 
production  program  geared  to  the 
labor,  feed,  and  equipment  you  have 
available.  Try  to  farrow  about  the 
same  number  of  sows  each  year." 

Keeping  about  the  same  number  of 
hogs  year  in  and  year  out  has  several 
management  advantages,  according 
to  Beneke.  He  points  out  that  equip- 
ment will  be  used  more  fully.  And 
your  buildings  and  other  facilities 
never  will  be  overcrowded.  You'll 
have  time  to  give  more  attention  to 
breeding  and  management  than  pro- 
ducers who  over-stock  when  prices 
are  high. 

"Although  you  might  not  do  as  well 
as  the  fellow  who  is  successful  in  out- 
guessing the  cycle,  you  will  probably 
do  better  following  this  stable  pattern 
than  most  producers  who  follow  the 
crowd,"  Beneke  concludes. 

"If  you  count  yourself  among  the 
few  who  are  right  most  of  the  time  in 


predicting  which  way  the  hog  num- 
bers and  prices  will  go,  you  might 
find  an  'in  and  out'  operation  the 
most  profitable,"  he  adds.  Here  are 
two  ways  you  can  do  it: 

1.  If  you  expect  prices  to  go  so  low 
you  can't  cover  variable  costs,  you 
might  farrow  no  pigs  or  just  enough 
to  provide  gilts  to  get  back  in.  Vari- 
able costs  are  those  which  change  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  hogs  you 
produce.  They  include  feed,  veteri- 
nary expenses,  hired  labor,  and  al- 
lowance for  your  own  work. 

It's  not  necessary  to  cover  fixed 
costs  in  order  to  justify  staying  in 
business  during  any  one  year.  Fixed 
costs  are  things  like  interest  on  your 
investment,  depreciation  on  build- 
ings and  equipment,  taxes,  insurance, 
etc.  These  remain  the  same  whether 
you  produce  hogs  or  not. 

2.  A  few  producers  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  adding  extra  litters  when 
market  prospects  look  particularly 
good.  When  prospects  are  poor,  they 
cut  back  and  handle  only  as  many  as 
they  can  at  top  efficiency.  Then  they 
use  some  of  the  labor  saved  on  an- 
other enterprise. 

Best  Plan  for  Cattle  Feeders 

"You  just  can't  make  money  with- 
out cattle  in  your  lot,"  says  Routhe. 
Any  year  you  don't  feed  cattle,  you'll 
still  have  cost  to  cover.  Of  course,  a 
lot  depends  on  how  elaborate  your 
setup  may  be,  but  Routhe  figures 
fixed  costs  on  buildings  and  equip- 
ment range  from  500  to  $2  per  head 
whether  you  feed  cattle  or  not.  And 
if  you're  like  most  feeders,  you  don't 
have  any  profitable  way  to  use  the 
time  you  would  spend  with  cattle 
during  the  winter  months. 

Routhe  does  recommend  two  ad- 
justments that  can  be  profitable  for 
most  feeders. 

1.  Shift  the  time  you  buy  and  sell 
to  take  advantage  of  market  condi- 
tions. For  example,  he  says,  watch 
the  feed  situation  in  the  West.  This  is 
an  excellent  way  to  decide  when  to 
buy  feeders.  When  ranges  are  dry, 


cattle  may  come  in  early  giving  good 
buys  in  August  or  September.  When 
the  West  is  green,  ranchers  won't  be 
rushed  to  sell,  trying  to  get  a  little 
extra  weight  on  their  cattle. 

Outlook  information  can  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  deciding  on  the 
best  selling  time.  You  can  bring  cat- 
tle along  so  they're  ready  when  best 
market  prices  are  expected. 

2.  Choose  a  program  according  to 
the  amount  of  risk  you  can  handle. 
Routhe's  records  show  there  is  quite 
a  difference  among  calves,  yearlings, 
and  2-year  olds  when  it  comes  to 
risks. 

Middle-of-the-Road  Plan 

Calves  are  best  if  you're  short  on 
capital  and  can't  very  well  afford  to 
take  a  loss  in  any  one  year.  In  the 
programs  studied,  calves  more  than 
covered  cash  costs  in  everyone  of  the 
last  10  years.  They  produced  a  profit 
above  all  cost,  including  the  opera- 
tor's labor  in  6  out  of  10  years. 

However,  the  calf  feeder  had  to  pay 
for  his  security.  Routhe  points  out, 
that  over  the  years  a  riskier  program 
does  not  mean  more  total  profit. 

Yearlings  covered  cash  cost  in  8  out 
of  10  years,  and  returned  a  net  profit 
above  all  costs  in  5  out  of  10  years. 
Yearlings  are  a  middle  of  the  road 
program.  They're  not  as  risky  as 
heavy  cattle,  nor  as  secure  as  calves. 

Heavy  cattle  showed  a  net  loss 
about  half  the  time.  But  in  years 
when  they  did  earn  a  profit,  returns 
were  high  enough  to  produce  the  best 
total  income  over  the  period. 

If  you're  short  of  capital,  you'd  be 
better  off  to  stick  with  calves  or 
yearlings.  But  if  your  finances  are 
strong  enough  so  you  can  ride  out 
losses  for  two  years  or  so,  heavy  cat- 
tle offer  an  excellent  profit  oppor- 
tunity. 

Summing  up:  The  best  way  to  make 
money  feeding  cattle  is  to  stay  in 
business.  Produce  at  an  efficient  level 
so  you  can  keep  costs  down  and 
weather  low  markets.  Then  you'll  be 
ready  to  cash  in  when  prices  move 
up. 


By  Royal  Fracdrich 
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Florida:  A  Growing  Market  for  Meat 


By  T.  J.  Cnnha    •    University  of  Florida 


FLORIDA  HAS  BEEN  raising 
cattle  longer  than  any  other  state 
in  the  nation.  Cattle  were  first 
brought  into  Florida  in  1520  by  Ponce 
de  Leon  who  was  seeking  the  "Foun- 
tain of  Youth."  Some  of  these  Span- 
ish cattle  survived  and  have  served 
as  the  base  for  the  Florida  native 
cow.  During  the  past  60  years,  dairy 
and  beef  bulls  were  used  in  improv- 
ing this  native  cow.  After  a  few 
generations  of  crossing  with  top 
quality  bulls,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  improving  quality  and  pro- 
ductivity of  Florida  cattle. 

Florida  has  developed  an  agricul- 
tural industry  with  a  total  cash  in- 
come of  about  $850  million  annually. 
Meat  animal  cash  income  was  about 
$100  million  in  1959.  For  all  live 
stock  and  live  stock  products,  it 
amounted  to  $210  million.  In  1961, 
Florida  ranked  18th  in  beef  cattle, 
25th  in  hogs  and  44th  in  sheep  num- 
bers in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  beef  cat- 
tle states  in  the  nation.  This  table 
shows  the  increase  which  has  oc- 
curred in  beef  cattle  numbers  dur- 
ing the  last  32  years. 

Increase  in  Beef  Cattle  and  Value 


Year 

Numbers 

Average 
value 

1929 

355,000 

$  23.40 

1939 

623,000 

20.50 

1949 

926,000 

74.20 

1961 

1,252,000 

100.00 

Beef  production  in  Florida  has  in- 
creased about  ninefold  during  the 
last  30  years  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

1930  42,055,000  pounds 

1940  73,140,000  pounds 

1950  207,060,000  pounds 
1959         358,320,000  pounds 

At  the  present  time,  there  are 
about  2.3  million  acres  of  improved 
pasture  in  Florida.  Another  8  to  10 
million  acres  can  be  developed  into 
improved  pastures.  Thus,  there  is 
room  for  a  great  deal  of  cattle  ex- 
pansion in  Florida.  Moreover,  beef 
cattle  production  could  be  increased 
two-  or  threefold  on  present  pastures 
by  better  production  practices  and 
better  quality  cattle. 

Florida  has  about  16,000  ranches 
which  sold  beef  cattle  in  1959.  In 
spite  of  the  rapid  increase  in  beef 
cattle  numbers,  the  state  "still  pro- 
duces only  about  20%  of  the  beef  it 
consumes  which  grades  standard 
and  above.  The  beef  cattle  finishing 
business  has  been  increasing  rapidly. 
It  grew  from  5,000  head  in  1948  to 
about  125,000  head  at  the  present 
time.  A  survey  by  L.  T.  Pendarvis 
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of  the  Florida  State  Marketing  Bu- 
reau showed  that  there  were  147 
feedlot  operators  in  Florida  in  1960. 
The  Quincy  area  of  north  Florida 
feeds  out  about  25,000  head  of  steers 
yearly.  This  was  the  first  area  to  de- 
velop steer  feeding  in  Florida  and 
some  excellent  feedlots  there  will 
vary  in  size  from  several  hundred 
head  to  several  thousand.  Other 
feed  lots  are  located  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  Florida.  This 
means  that  feed  lots  are  pretty  well 
distributed  throughout  Florida  with 
the  most  concentration  near  the 
cities.  The  largest  feed  lot  in  Florida 
handles  about  25,000  head  per  year, 
and  there  are  at  least  five  feed  lots 
handling  4,000  to  8,000  head  yearly. 

Imports  80%  of  Meat  Supply 

The  human  population  in  Florida 
is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  all 
indications  are  that  this  fast  rate 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  During  the  1950  to  1960  pe- 
riod, Florida  ranked  first  in  the 
United  States  in  percentage  popula- 
tion increase,  which  amounted  to 
79%.  People  are  arriving  in  Florida 
at  the  rate  of  about  5,000  every  week. 
Thus,  Florida,  which  already  ships 
in  about  80%  of  the  beef  and  pork 
and  most  of  its  lamb,  will  continual- 
ly increase  its  need  for  meat.  If 
properly  marketed,  Florida  live 
stock  producers  should  get  pre- 
vailing prices  paid  nationally  plus 


some  of  the  cost  of  shipping  in  the 
meat.  The  live  stock  man  producing 
quality  animals  has  a  splendid  op- 
portunity. Good  marketing  practices 
is  the  key  toward  getting  the  top 
dollar.  This  is  a  big  deficiency  in 
Florida  and  better  marketing  prac- 
tices is  the  key  toward  getting  the 
top  dollar. 

Purebred  Herds  Growing 

The  purebred  beef  cattle  industry 
has  been  growing  rapidly.  In  1929, 
Florida  had  less  than  10  purebred 
herds  of  cattle.  By  1957  there  were 
over  700.  The  number  has  grown 
since.  Even  so,  Florida  still  does  not 
produce  enough  bulls  to  supply  the 
demand  in  the  state,  and  cattlemen 
travel  to  distant  areas  to  purchase 
purebred  bulls. 

The  swine  industry  in  Florida  has 
been  declining  in  numbers  while  the 
number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  and 
the  weight  of  pigs  marketed  has  in- 
creased. The  increase  in  market 
weight  and  increased  litter  size  has 
more  than  made  up  for  the  decrease 
in  swine  numbers  in  Florida.  The 
following  table  gives  the  figures  on 
pork  production  in  Florida. 

Pork  Production  in  Florida 


Year 

Average  production 

per  year  in  pounds 

1930 

64,245,000 

1940 

91,425,000 

1950 

88,730,000 

1959 

123,196,000 

The  figures  show  that  total  pork 
produced  has  increased  considerably 


during  the  last  10  years.  During  1960, 
Florida  had  about  11,000  farms  pro- 
ducing hogs  and  raised  537,000  pigs. 
Florida  has  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
increase  its  hog  numbers  consider- 
ably. However,  a  lack  of  corn  produc- 
tion will  limit  expansion.  The  state 
has  about  700  garbage  feeders  who 
utilize  the  great  deal  of  garbage 
available  from  cities  and  military 
bases.  There  will  continue  to  be  a 
great  increase  in  garbage  feeding. 

At  present,  Florida  is  not  produc- 
ing anywhere  enough  feeder  pigs  for 
the  garbage  feeder  and  there  exists 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  for- 
mation of  producer  and  marketing 
groups  which  could  organize  farmers 
to  produce  feeder  pigs.  These  could 
be  organized  as  feeder  pig  pools  or  in 
some  other  way.  The  garbage  feeders 
could  use  at  least  500  feeder  pigs  each 
week  which  they  are  not  now  getting 
in  Florida.  This  figure  may  probably 
be  much  larger  but  is  a  conservative 
estimate.  Producing  more  feeder  pigs 
for  the  garbage  feeder  is  one  way  to 
make  Florida's  corn  supply  go  fur- 
ther. 

Markets  in  Latin  America 

Florida  can  produce  much  more 
corn  than  is  presently  the  case  by  in- 
creasing the  yield  per  acre  which  is 
still  quite  low — 26  bushels  per  acre. 
It  could  easily  be  increased  to  40  to 
60  bushels  per  acre  in  north  and  cen- 
tral Florida  by  a  reasonable  increase 
in  fertilization  and  better  production 
and  management  factors.  Even  higher 
yields  can  be  obtained  by  those  who 
fertilize  higher  and  use  the  best  man- 
agement and  production  practices. 
Moreover,  the  possibility  of  bringing 
in  corn  by  barge  down  the  Mississippi 
River  has  not  been  fully  explored.  Al- 
ready, a  considerable  amount  of  corn 
is  being  brought  to  Florida  in  this 
manner.  The  shipping  price  is  very 
reasonable,  and  this  corn  competes 
favorably  pricewise  with  the  locally- 
produced  crop.  These  are  two  possi- 
bilities for  increasing  corn  availabil- 
ity and  thus  increasing  swine  produc- 
tion in  Florida. 

At  present,  there  are  more  than  100 
pig  parlors  for  finishing  hogs  in  con- 
finement. These  pig  parlor  operators 
also  have  difficulty  in  getting  feeder 
pigs. 

Florida  also  has  an  excellent  mar- 
ket for  cattle  and  swine  in  Latin 
America  and  other  foreign  countries. 
Brahman  cattle  produced  in  Florida 
are  shipped  all  over  the  world  and 
particularly  to  Latin  America.  Other 
breeds  of  beef  cattle  are  shipped  out 
also.  These  foreign  markets  are  only 
beginning  to  be  developed  and  much 
opportunity  lies  ahead  in  this  area  of 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty) 
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Firestone's  famous  Farm-Proved  All  Traction  Champion 


now 


Here's  the  same  hard-pulling  Firestone  tractor  tire 
farmers  from  coast  to  coast  have  traction-proved 
under  all  conditions  . . .  the  sam£  tough,  self-cleaning 
Firestone  Rubber-XF  traction  bars  .  .  .  the  same 
Flex-Fortified  sidewalls  of  special  crack-and-break- 
resistant  Firestone  Rubber-X  .  .  .  and  the  same 
super-strong  Shock-Fortified  cord.  Only  the  prices 
are  lower.  Get  them  at  your  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Store  now! 


These  farmers  and  thousands  more  pick 
Firestone  first  in  tractor-tire  performance! 


;  Floyd  Peters 
j  McCook,  Neb. 


"  """"  Walter  Gibe 
s    Smyrna,  Del. 
.  "They've  got  the  pull!"  \  \Z    "A  good  strong  tire!" 


r"^j  G.L  Rouse 
Luray,  S.C. 
"Plenty  of  traction!" 


!  Melvin  Reifz 
Shamokin,  Pa. 


"Really  take  hold!" 


ri«i"l  Oral  Hopkins 
j  Guthrie,  Okla. 
"Unbeatable!" 


M.H.  Lee 
Brandon,  S.D. 


j 


"Last  much  longer!" 


!  J.T.  Moss 
Campbellville,  Ky. 
"They're  tough!" 


Jack  Sales 
Winter  Haven,  Fla. 
"No  sidewall  cracking!" 


Roger  Morrison 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 
"Plenty  of  pull!" 


Howard  Rea 
Red  Oak,  Iowa 
"Run  clean  and  last!" 


Herbert  Weston 
Logan,  Utah 
"Pull  their  share!" 


1  John  Tokane! 
;  Windham,  N.H. 
I  "I  know  they're  better!" 


rjjjjjjjjjn  Otto  Han newald 
5><  Adrian,  Mich, 
j  y  ?   "They  save  us  plenty!" 


1  Bob  McCance 
j  Elk  Grove,  Calif, 
if  "Real  good  service!" 


All  Traction®  Firestone  T.M.     Copyright  1962,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


ft###»ft# 

YOUR  SYMBOL  OF  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
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Sheep  Don't  Look  Bad 


(Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 


and  ewes.  There's  nothing  mysterious 
about  performance  testing  (See  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producer,  No- 
vember, 1958,  page  9),  and  it  removes 
the  guesswork  of  selecting  breeding 
stock  by  "eye"  alone. 

The  current  price-cost  squeeze 
makes  it  essential  to  take  a  critical 
look  at  the  feeding  aspects  of  the 
sheep  enterprise.  This  is  certainly 
true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  about 
half  of  the  total  production  costs  of 
sheep  flocks  is  represented  by  feed. 

Too  often  sheep  are  improperly  fed, 
because  the  feeder  thinks  they  need 
very  little  feed  or  that  sheep  can  get 
by  on  very  poor  quality  feeds.  Re- 
member, good  sheep  will  pay  for 
high-quality  roughage  and  amounts 
of  concentrates  that  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  optimum  production.  You 
can't  starve  sheep  into  being  a  good 
investment. 

Keep  your  eye  on  fortified  feeds, 
antibiotics,  hormones,  and  tranquil- 
izers. Combine  any  of  these  that  show 
real  promise  under  your  conditions 
with  a  well-balanced  ration  and  ade- 
quate clean  water. 

In  considering  feeding,  however,  I 
especially  want  to  "beat  the  drum" 
for  pelleted  feeds  and  lamb  parlors 
in  lamb-finishing  operations.  Both 
have  a  strong  place,  as  I  see  it,  in  our 
revamped  sheep  industry. 

Pellet-fed  lambs  usually  gain 
faster  and  require  fewer  pounds  of 
feed  per  pound  of  gain  than  lambs 
receiving  conventional  ground  ra- 
tions. Many  experienced  pellet  feed- 
ers are  obtaining  average  daily  gains 
of  0.45  pound  per  head  on  25%  less 
feed.  A  pellet  containing  70%  hay, 
20%  grain,  and  10%  molasses  ap- 
pears to  be  more  satisfactory  than 
pellets  containing  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  grain. 

Wean  Lambs  at  40  Pounds 

We  will  see  lambs  weaned  earlier, 
at  about  40  pounds,  with  the  ewes  re- 
maining on  the  less-lush  pastures  so 
excess  fat  will  not  collect  and  cut 
their  future  production.  The  lambs 
may  go  to  clean,  lush  pastures;  but 
here's  where  the  lamb  parlors  may 
come  into  the  picture. 

The  lambs  may  be  finished  in  mod- 
ified pig  parlors.  Rather  than  a  ce- 
ment floor,  a  raised,  slatted  floor  of 
wood  would  be  used  to  allow  urine 
and  droppings  to  pass  through  the 
floor.  Pole  construction  could  be 
utilized  to  carry  a  roof  over  the  lamb 
parlor  to  furnish  shade  during  hot 
weather  and  protection  from  incle- 
ment weather.  A  structure  50  x  50 
feet  would  be  ample  for  250  lambs, 
allowing  8  to  10  square  feet  of  floor 
space  per  lamb.  A  12-foot-long  self- 
feeder  would  hold  enough  pellets  to 
feed  the  250  lambs  for  about  one 
week. 

Redesigned  breeding  and  feeding 
programs  can't  "save"  our  sheep  in- 
dustry unless  they  are  coupled  to  a 
scrupulous  disease-and-parasite-con- 
trol  program  and  a  far-sighted,  pro- 
gressive marketing  plan. 

The  first  essential  in  controlling 
diseases  and  parasites  is  to  remember 
that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure"  in  producing 
healthy,  thrifty  lambs.  A  good  start- 
ing point  is  an  all-out  effort  to  reduce 
periods  of  stress.  Spread  out  such 
management  practices  as  docking  and 
castrating,  worming,  vaccinating, 
weaning,  etc.,  so  that  you  don't  im- 
pose too  many  stress  factors  on  the 
lamb  at  one  time.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance is  the  isolation  of  all  sick  and 
new  stock  —  a  quarantine  shed  will 
soon  pay  for  itself. 

There's  still  a  place  in  a  redesigned 
sheep  industry  for  such  time-proven 
management  practices  as  pasture  ro- 
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tation,  systematic  drenching,  and  pe- 
riodic dipping.  However,  we  need  to 
"think  big"  for  the  years  ahead.  Why 
not  breed  for  resistance  to  diseases, 
parasites,  and  foot  rot?  Bred-in  re- 
sistance to  internal  parasites  will  beat 
the  costly,  time-consuming  practice 
of  pouring  rivers  of  drench  down  our 
sheep.  In  an  effort  to  stay  abreast 
with  the  needs  of  the  sheep  industry, 
Louisiana  State  University  has  a 
breeding  project  underway  which  has 
this  as  one  of  its  objectives. 

In  the  years  ahead,  breeding  pro- 
grams will  incorporate  characteristics 
for  special  adaptation  to  specific  en- 
vironmental conditions,  including 
temperature,  humidity,  and  rainfall. 
Plant  breeders  have  blazed  the  way 


in  breeding  genetic  resistance  to  dis- 
eases; the  animal  breeders  will  sure- 
ly follow  this  trail  to  success  in  to- 
morrow's sheep  industry. 

While  we  await  the  animal  breed- 
er's success,  we  must  "plug  the  gap" 
with  what  we  have  at  hand.  For  in- 
ternal parasites,  for  example,  pheno- 
thiazine  is  still  probably  our  best  bet, 
but  make  sure  you're  using  the  puri- 
fied, fine-particle  product.  Otherwise, 
in  the  case  of  extreme  infestation,  it 
appears  that  you  might  just  as  well 
be  pouring  branch  water  down  your 
sheep!  Let's  also  keep  an  eye  on  Rue- 
lene  drench,  the  new  wormer  thia- 
bendazole, and  the  new  drug  "Pro- 
mintic,"  which  will  remove  the  im- 
mature stages  of  practically  all  in- 
ternal parasites  when  it's  injected 
under  the  skin. 

The  nearly-forgotten  work  of  the 
late  Dr.  M.  G.  Snell,  at  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 


needs  to  be  rediscovered.  Over  25 
years  ago,  Dr.  Snell  conducted  re- 
search which  revealed  that  grazing 
cattle  and  sheep  together  increases 
gains  and  decreases  parasitic  infesta- 
tion of  both  lambs  and  calves. 

With  good  pastures  (especially 
with  improved  grasses  and  legumes 
which  are  heavily  fertilized),  it's  dif- 
ficult to  stock  heavy  enough  with 
sheep  alone  to  obtain  economical  for- 
age utilization  without  suffering  ex- 
treme parasite  infestation.  But,  by 
utilizing  part  of  the  grazing  with 
cattle,  pasture  contamination  with 
sheep  parasites  is  reduced.  At  the 
same  time,  the  practice  gives  fuller 
utilization  of  all  forage  produced 
without  increasing  the  parasitic  in- 
festation of  the  cattle. 

Another  method  of  combating  in- 
ternal parasites  is  year-round  dry- 
lot  feeding,  using  only  harvested 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Sheep  Don't  Look  Bad 

(Continued  from  Preceding  Page) 


roughages  and  grains.  That  is,  take 
all  the  feed  to  the  sheep  and  keep 
them  off  of  parasite-infested  pas- 
tures. Or,  we  may  see  treatment  of 
pastures  with  parasiticides  become  a 
common  practice  in  tomorrow's  sheep 
industry.  With  the  ingenuity  of  to- 
day's Atomic  Age  chemists,  this  is  a 
real  possibility,  and  several  such 
agents  are  currently  under  test.  This 
development  alone  could  revolution- 
ize the  industry  in  the  Southeast. 

For  the  future  success  of  sheep,  the 
ever-growing  dog  problem  must  be 
solved.  Perhaps  the  only  answer  at 
present  is  dog-proof  fences  similar  to 
the  5,200-mile  "Dingo  Fence"  being 
built  in  Australia  to  protect  their 
sheep  from  dingoes.  However,  a 


sheep-killing  dog  is  a  real  criminal, 
and  "lead  poisoning"  may  be  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem! 

Looking  into  the  marketing  aspects 
of  our  sheep  industry,  I  see  four  ma- 
jor needs  to  help  correct  the  sagging 
economics  of  the  lamb  industry:  (1) 
a  uniform  supply  of  lamb,  (2)  exten- 
sive lamb  promotion,  (3)  genuine 
meat-type  lambs,  and  (4)  a  market 
for  heavier-weight  lambs. 

A  uniform  supply  of  high-quality 
lamb  is  a  "must"  for  the  future  fi- 
nancial success  of  our  sheep  industry. 
Our  lamb  and  mutton  output  is  only 
about  3%  of  the  country's  total  red 
meat  output.  In  many  areas,  volume 
of  production  is  so  small  and  slaugh- 
ter buyers  are  so  few  that  it  is  im- 


possible to  establish  as  stable  a  mar- 
keting system  for  lambs  as  exists  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

As  we  move  forward  in  producing 
a  more  stable  year-round  supply  of 
lamb,  we  must  generate  a  successful 
lamb-promotion  program.  Many  folks 
in  this  country  who  have  never  tried 
lamb  "feel"  they  don't  like  it,  and 
thousands  of  ex-G.I.'s  were  "lost"  as 
potential  lamb-eaters  because  of 
poorly-prepared,  excessively  fat,  and 
strong-flavored  mutton  received  in 
World  War  II  chow  lines.  This  large 
segment  of  our  population  must  be 
"converted"  to  the  real  merits  lamb. 

Out  of  our  red  meat  consumption 
of  about  161  pounds  in  1960,  only 
about  4%  pounds  was  lamb  and  mut- 
ton. In  comparison,  in  1959,  Austra- 
lians consumed  a  lusty  245  pounds  of 
red  meat,  of  which  87  pounds  was 
mutton  and  lamb — and  this  increased 


to  100  pounds  in  1960.  What  would 
happen  if  we  could  increase  our  per 
capita  consumption  to  the  still  modest 
level  of  5V2  pounds  per  person  per 
year?  If  we  take  into  account  our 
expected  population  growth,  we'd 
need  about  60  million  head  of  sheep 
in  this  country  by  1970!  That's  nearly 
twice  our  current  sheep  population. 
There's  no  real  reason  why  we  should 
not  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  our 
present  shamefully  low  per  capita 
consumption  of  lamb.  Yes,  there's  a 
strong  potential  domestic  market;  it 
awaits  our  development. 

More  ingenuity— like  that  of  Alden 
Olson,  efficient  Suffolk  breeder  from 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah — would  help.  He 
"sold"  several  restaurant  operators 
on  the  taste-treat  of  lamb  steaks  (cut 
from  the  leg)  deep-fried  in  lamb  fat. 
As  each  restaurateur  gave  this  deli- 
cacy a  featured  spot  on  his  menu,  he 
won  another  satisfied  customer  and 
another  friend  for  lamb!  Let's  get 
lamb  on  the  menus  of  more  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  other  eating  places 
throughout  the  country.  Every  pro- 
ducer should  become  a  salesman! 

Today's  consumer  wants  more  lean 
and  less  fat  for  their  meat  dollar.  To 
win  friends  —  and  keep  them  —  for 
lamb,  we  need  meat-type  lambs  with 
a  larger  eye  in  the  chops  and  a  great- 
er proportion  of  tender,  tasty  muscle 
with  just  enough  fat  to  protect  the 
tissues  from  spoilage  and  drying.  We 
must  look  to  the  time  in  the  near 
future  when  we  can  breed  lambs  that 
will  yield  chops  with  a  loin  eye  like 
a  small  porterhouse  steak. 

And,  this  must  be  done  through 
selective  breeding — there's  no  short 
cut  or  detour.  We  must  identify  ani- 
mals that  carry  genes  for  superior 
muscling  and  "fix"  that  trait  into 
true-breeding  meat-type  lines.  Sev- 
eral agricultural  research  workers, 
including  L.  S.  U.'s  Dr.  John  C.  Glenn, 
are  currently  working  on  such  breed- 
ing projects. 

Heavy  Lambs  a  Headache 

Heavyweight  lambs  are  a  financial 
headache  to  our  sheep  producers,  who 
feel  that  they  must  carry  lambs  to 
heavy  weights  in  order  to  survive  the 
current  high  costs  of  production.  Un- 
fortunately, desirable  weights  on  fed 
lambs  normally  range  from  80  to  100 
pounds,  and  price  penalties  are  usu- 
ally assessed  against  the  "over- 
weights." Much  of  the  problem  stems 
from  the  fact  that  consumers  are  ex- 
pressing a  strong  preference  for  cuts 
from  light  35-to-40-pound  carcasses. 

Such  carcasses  yield  the  4-to-6- 
pound  leg  that  is  currently  popular 
with  the  housewife.  But,  there's  no 
reason  why  we  have  to  market  the 
leg  whole.  Why  not  break  it  into  a 
butt-half  and  shank-half,  like  a  ham, 
and  maybe  even  take  a  few  V2-inch 
thick  steaks  out  of  the  center?  Frank 
W.  Anderson,  retired  businessman 
and  Rambouillet  breeder  from  Round 
Rock,  Texas,  reports  that  he  does  this 
with  yearlings  and  gets  considerably 
larger  loin  eyes  in  his  lamb  chops. 

As  Mr.  Ramsey  points  out,  there 
really  is  nothing  wrong  with  sheep 
that  profits  wouldn't  take  care  of. 
Our  task  is  to  exploit  every  idea  and 
practice  that  might  put  more  profits 
into  the  sheep  enterprise.  Many  of  the 
practices  proposed  here  haven't  been 
tried  out  fully,  so  I  can't  guarantee 
their  value  to  the  over-all  financial 
future  of  our  sheep  industry. 

However,  my  crystal  ball  says  that 
we  are  definitely  looking  for  spe- 
cialized lamb-producers  who  raise 
sheep  with  bred-in  fertility,  milk 
production,  rate  and  efficiency  of 
gain,  meatiness,  and  genetic  resist- 
ance to  diseases  and  parasites,  and 
sheep  that  will  breed  and  settle  any 
season  of  the  year.  Remember,  to- 
morrow's future  belongs  to  those  who 
successfully  plan  for  it  today! 
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Fight  Scours 


with 


® 


Terramycin 


OUT  OF  ALL  THE  FARM  ANTIBIOTICS,  OR  OTHER  DRUGS, 
ONLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


Broad  range — to  fight  the  primary  causes  of 
scours  as  well  as  the  many  secondary  invaders 
that  are  susceptible  to  Terramycin.  It  fights 
as  many  disease  organisms  as  any  of  today's 
antibiotics  or  drugs  possibly  can. 

Greater  stability — to  deliver  broad-range  ac- 
tivity to  the  pig  at  high  levels.  Terramycin  is 
the  only  broad-range  antibiotic  for  farm  use 
with  a  potency-protected  molecule. 

High  absorption — to  speed  disease-fighting 
antibiotic  through  the  blood  to  the  site  of 
systemic  infections. 


You  get  these  bonus  benefits: 

Heavier  weaning  weights— from  faster 
gains  on  less  feed.  Terramycin  has 
given  up  to  39%  heavier  weights  at 
weaning.  And  extensive  tests  over  the 
entire  feeding  period  show  Terramy- 
cin-fed  pigs  have  gained  up  to  22% 
better  .  .  .  with  an  average  of  better 
than  7%. 


Insist  on  Terramycin  for  the  advantages  nothing  else  can  match 


Get  your  Full  Potential  with  Swine  Feeds  containing 

•  PntAnt 

Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  B^^^^  MM  ■  I 

Science  for  the  world's  well-being9  ^^H^H^  ^^H^^^      flfll        HI  ^IBB 

Terramycin 

BRAND  OF  OXY TETRACYCLINE  MMw 
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Make  choice  hay  faster! 

Only  the  McCormick®  International®  mower  and  hay  conditioner  combination 
assures  you  of  hay  that's  ready  to  bale  the  same  day! 


Mow  and  crush  hay  in  one  fast  trip  to  save  time  and  preserve 
feed  value.  New  "pitmanless"  mower  assures  faster  "hay  in  a 
day"  mowing  speeds.  And  only  the  IH  double  rubber  roll  con- 
ditioner crushes  all  hay  stems  completely  from  end  to  end  to 
let  hay  dry  baler-ready  the  same  day,  without  artificial  drying! 
New  120  semi-mounted  mower  hitches  to  most  tractors,  and 
it  was  specially-built  to  work  with  a  hay  conditioner.  Pre- 
cision-balanced wrist-action  drive  permits  faster  sickle  speeds. 
This  lets  you  cut  30%  faster  than  other  mowers. 
Cut  curing  time  in  half  with  a  2A  conditioner  behind  this  high- 
speed mower.  Cushioned-action  rubber  rolls  on  this  conditioner 
save  millions  more  rich,  tender  leaves.  Double  rubber  rolls 
crack  stems  completely  to  let  hay  dry  quicker  than  with  any 
other  type  conditioner.  Flexing  action  of  truck-tire  rubber 
makes  tough  IH  rolls  self-cleaning.  And  they're  stone-proof, 
too.  These  rolls  are  today's  big  difference  in  hay  conditioners! 


See  your  IH  dealer!  Deal  now  for  this 
speedy  mower-conditioner  team  and  you 
can  collect  an  Early  Trader's  Bonus  in 
cash! 


S.000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depots 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  0}  farm  equipment 


A  Good  HOLDING  GATE 
is  needed  to 

VACCI  NATE-EARMARK 

CASTRATE-DEHORN 

Make  Your  Own  With 
HOLD-TITE 
CATTLE  CHUTE  GATE 
HARDWARE 
(Complete   Instructions  Furnished) 
Or  Purchase  a  Complete 
HOLD-TITE  HOLDING  GATE 
Write  for  Information  and  Prices 

MAY  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  N203 

BARING,  MISSOURI 


John  ion  i 

MANE  &  TAIL 
WHITENER 


Removes  stains,  restores  clear  natural 
color  and  sheen  of  the  hair,  easily, 
quickly,  safely!  Whitens  mane  and  tail 
of  horses.  Makes  them  really  sparkle! 
For  palominos,  pintos,  arabians.  Also 
herefords,  holstelns,  other  show  ani- 
mals, Sold  on  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
$5.45  postpaid  In  U.  S. 
Order  Direct:  Dept  Q  Town  &  Country  Village, 
SACRAMENTO  21,  CAIIF. 
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STOCK  SADDLE  CO. 

SINCE  1870 


STOCK  CHUTE 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG! 

Full  size  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re- 
>  lease  gate.  Skid's.  Wt.  600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13,  Joplin,  Mo, 


PUREBRED  CHAR0LAIS 


&/y  M&t  Jt£  AC*£  tf&u6 

slws^  "tfi-U**  **** 
[Bill  Lamme,  Laclede, t,  Mo. 


THE  RANGE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 
by  Edward  Everett  Dale.  First  pub- 
lished in  1930,  has  been  unavailable  for 
many  years.  A  recent  survey  showed  this 
to  be  one  of  the  20  most  wanted  books  on 
the  American  West,  from  1865  to  1925. 
Sold  through  a*ny  bookseller  or  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.  $4 


> AVE  2  ADDITIONAL  PIGS  PER  LITTER 


FARROWING 
STALLS 


•  Keep  sow  from 
crushing  baby 
pigs.  Modern,  sani- 
tary, all  steel.  Sec- 
tions lock  together. 
No  bolts.  Erect  in 
less  than  30  min- 
utes. Fully  adjust- 
able. Cost  less 
than  rough  lumber. 

Now     available     with  AUTOMATIC 
WATERER    AND   CREEP  FEEDER 
Write  for  FREE  folder,  prices. 
PAX  STEEL,  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Dept.  NL-32  Coldwater,  Ohio 

ttntwtrnatl  Ml  Dm  of  MIX  **  mttrlnt  eoolpmnt  Also  dis- 
Wmri  froa  tlMtt  It  East  Molln,  la.,  tuna  s  Citjr.  Mo..i  Sow  Fills.  10. 


Sheep 


Win  $250  for  4"  Loin 

The  American  Hampshire  Sheep 
Assn.  is  offering  $250  to  the  first  sheep 
producer  to  come  up  with  a  Hamp- 
shire-sired lamb  with  a  4-inch  actual 
loin  eye.  The  lamb  must  weigh  95  to 
100  lbs.  alive.  A  tracing  of  the  loin 
eye  area  and  sire  number  should  be 
sent  to  the  association  office  along 
with  a  verfication  of  weight  by 
packer,  extension  director,  ag 
teacher,  or  association  member. 

Meatiness  in  the  lamb  carcass  is 
associated  with  the  size  of  loin  eye 
and  carcass  improvement  in  this  area 
has  been  developing  far  too  slowly 
to  suit  Hampshire  Assn.  officials.  At 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  a 
Hampshire  lamb  carcass  had  a  cor- 
rected loin  eye  area  of  4.53  square 
inches,  but  officials  point  out  that  this 
doesn't  qualify.  A  corrected  loin  eye 
is  proportionately  projected  to  a  100 
lb.  live  weight  and  is  theoretical 
rather  than  actual  size. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  Hamp- 
shire breeder  or  user  of  Hampshire 
sires  to  make  $250  in  side  money  as 
well  as  take  definite  steps  toward  im- 
provement of  his  own  flock.  Send 
your  claim  direct  to:  American 
Hampshire  Sheep  Assn.,  Stuart,  Iowa. 

Stop  Crying  Sheep  Blues 

Sheep  raisers  should  stop  crying 
the  blues  and  look  for  a  silver  lining 
in  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  sheep 
industry,  asserts  George  Litton,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  On  a  net 
income  basis,  sheep  are  better  than 
chickens  or  turkeys,  equal  to  hogs  and 
not  too  far  behind  cattle.  And  wool 
is  still  the  king  of  fibers. 

Sheep  producers  are  their  own 
worst  enemies  in  spreading  gloom 
about  the  sheep  business.  Their  jit- 
ters will  never  sell  the  banker  or  the 
consumer  a  better  image  of  the  sheep 
industry.  Sheep  raisers  should  buy 
more  bred  ewes  that  will  lamb  early, 
get  lambs  ready  for  the  early  mar- 
kets, and  enjoy  the  price  increases 
that  looks  sure  to  come. 

There's  a  new  treatment  for  wool 
that  deposits  a  film  of  resin  on  each 
woolen  fiber.  The  process  prevents 
woolen  garments  from  shrinking, 
they  wear  longer  and  are  easier  to 
keep  wrinkle-free.  Dyes  are  more 
stable  and  colors  don't  fade.  And 
what's  more,  there's  not  a  scratch  in 
the  batch! 

Our  food  chemists  need  to  do  more 
research  on  lamb  to  point  up  its  ad- 
vantages. If  lamb  contains  less  cho- 
lesterol, more  essential  short  chain 
fatty  acids,  less  variation  in  vitamin 
content,  the  public  should  know.  Per- 
haps the  injectable  tenderizers  used 
on  beef  might  be  used  on  sheep  to 
improve  flavor.  Atomic  radiation 
could  change  or  eliminate  the  lamb 
flavor  that  some  folks  object  to. 


Annual  Meetings 

MARCH 

2 —  Producers  Mktg.  Assn.,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

3 —  California  Farm  Bureau  Mktg. 
Assn.,  Visalia,  Calif.;  Hotel 
Hacienda,  Fresno,  Calif. 

8 — Producers  Live  Stock  Mktg.  Assn., 
Nat  l.  Stock  Yards,  III.;  Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

10 — Michigan  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Lansing,  Mich. 

16 — Tennessee  Producers  Livestock 
Mktg.  Assn.,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Andrew  Jackson  Hotel,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

26 — Producers  Live  Stock  Credit 
Corp.,  Chicago,  III.;  Pick-Con- 
gress Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

APRIL 

5 — Tri-State  Livestock  Credit  Corp., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
12 — Evansville  Producers  Commission 
Assn.,  Evansville,  Ind.;  Rural 
Center,  Vanderburgh  County, 
Ind. 
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Kentucky's  Top  Shepherd 

Henry  C.  Besuden,  Jr.  of  Clark 
County,  Kentucky  has  received  Ken- 
tucky's Golden  Sheaf  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  agriculture  and 
rural  living.  The  award,  an  engraved 
silver  platter,   was  presented  to 
Besuden  as  a  highlight  of  the  50th  an- 
=     nual  Farm  &  Home  Week  at  the  Uni- 
i     versity  of  Kentucky.  Acting  Dean 
:     William  A.  Seay  made  the  presenta- 
tion. 


H.  C.  Besuden  &  Golden  Sheaf 


Besuden  has  won  13  grand  cham- 
pionships for  his  carlot  lamb  entries 
at  the  annual  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  held  in  Chicago. 
Many  of  his  fine  Southdowns  have 
taken  grand  champion  or  class  cham- 
pionships in  the  singles  and  pen  di- 
visions of  the  sheep  show.  At  one 
show,  he  received  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  Southdown  lamb  — 
$1,125.  Besuden  has  hundreds  of 
medals,  cups,  ribbons  and  trophies 
proving  that  he  is  a  good  shepherd. 

Besuden  is  past  president  to  the 
National  Sheep  Assn.,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Southdown  Assn., 
and  a  director  in  charge  of  the  sheep 
show  for  the  International.  He  was  a 
4-H  Club  leader  for  15  years  and  is 
still  a  member  of  the  4-H  Club  Coun- 
cil. He  served  as  president  of  the 
Clark  County  Farm  Bureau  for  two 
years  and  secretary  for  10  years.  He 
has  also  won  Kentucky's  Green  Pas- 
ture Award. 

Besuden's  Vinewood  Farm  is  one 
of  the  best  managed  farms  in  Ken- 
tucky. As  a  top  Southdown  breeder, 
his  sales  attracted  buyers  from  21 
states  last  year.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Beverly  Hodgkin,  who  was 
society  editor  of  the  Winchester  Sun. 
They  have  two  children,  Carlisle 
Besuden,  Jr.,  and  David  Besuden,  17- 
years-old. 

Keep  Lambs  Off  Pasture? 

Early  spring  lambs  may  put  on 
faster  gains  and  grade  higher  if  they 
never  get  out  to  pasture.  In  a  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  study,  lambs  weaned 
and  fed  in  drylot  gained  40%  faster 
than  those  which  ran  with  ewes  on 
rye  pasture.  Greatest  differences  in 
gains  occurred  after  the  sixth  week 
on  test,  a  time  when  pastures  are  in 
excellent  condition.  C.  V.  Ross,  who 
heads  sheep  research,  made  the  study 
with  spring  lambs  weaned  at  75  days 
and  fed  in  drylot.  They  were  fed  a 
pelleted  ration  of  ground  ear  corn, 
alfalfa  hay,  soybean  meal  and  mo- 
lasses. Aureomycin  was  added  to  the 
ration. 

The  suckling  lambs  on  pasture 
were  creep  fed  a  pelleted  ration  of 
corn,  soybean  meal,  wheat  bran  and 
Aureomycin.  Lambs  in  both  groups 
averaged  50  lbs.  at  the  start.  Lambs 
in  drylot  gained  an  average  .52  lbs. 
daily  as  compared  with  .37  lbs.  daily 
for  lambs  on  pasture.  The  drylot 
lambs  were  fatter,  had  more  bloom 
at  the  end  of  the  test,  and  their  car- 
casses graded  about  one-third  of  a 
grade  higher  than  the  pasture  lambs. 
None  of  the  drylot  lambs  had  stom- 
ach worms  whereas  the  pasture  lambs 
showed  significant  infestation. 


Keep  your  big  investments  healthy 

stop  diseases 

that  weaken,  stunt,  kill 


CATTLE 

pneumonia 

upper  respiratory 
infections,  foot  rot, 
shipping  fever, 
navel  ill,  lumpy  jaw, 
calf  diphtheria 


HOGS 

erysipelas 

pneumonia  and 
upper  respirator> 
infections 


Wyeth  Laboratories 
Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


INJECTION 

BICILLIN®  FORTIFI 

Benzathine  penicillin  G  and  procaine  penicillin  G,  Wyeth 


Whether  you  raise  hogs  or  cattle  their  good  health  is  of  paramount 
importance.  To  be  profitable  they've  got  to  be  healthy.  Protect  their 
health  with  Injection  Bicillin.  Just  one  shot  controls  many  infections. 

single  injection  works  two  ways 

Immediate,  high  penicillin  blood  levels  provide  rapid  action  against 
susceptible  organisms.  Prolonged  antibiotic  levels  follow,  and  last  up  to 
a  week — often  longer;  help  prevent  relapse,  recurrence  or  reinfection. 

more  economical . . .  less  bother 

One  injection  frequently  avoids  the  need  for  costly,  bothersome  repeat 
treatments.  Less  disturbing  to  animals,  too. 

Injection  Bicillin  is  available  in  several  dosages.  Caution — Milk  drawn 
from  treated  animals  within  96  hours  after  treatment  should  not  be  used 
for  food 


For  Movers 

JF  YOU'RE  MOVING, 
don't  forget  to  let  us  know 
so  that  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  can  accom- 
pany you  to  your  new  ad- 
dress. 

Enclose  address  label  from 
current  issue  and  allow  us 
30  days  for  changes. 


Are  you  Moving -Or,  Staying  Put? 


For  Stayers 

TF  YOU'RE  STAYING 
put,  check  the  mail  label 
on  a  recent  issue  and  let  us 
know  if  changes  are  neces- 
sary. 

While  you  are  at  it,  why 
not  renew  your  subscription 
right  now — 36  full  issues, 
only  SI. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble,  Circulation  Manager 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 

(America's  Leading  Live  Stock  Magazine) 


155  North  Wacker  Drive 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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For  every  15  head  of  cattle 


You  get  this  one  FREE  by  feeding  Stilbosol 


MAKE  SURE  YOUR  FEEDS 
CONTAIN  GENUINE 


Numerous  college  tests  and  feeders  from  10  leading  cattle  states  report 
that  Stilbosol  in  cattle  fattening  rations  puts  an  extra  Y2  lb.  daily  gain  on 
their  steers.  Some  report  more.  Some  report  less. 

Now,  let's  suppose  you  were  fattening  only  15  head  and  you  put  them  in 
the  feed  lot  at  700  lbs.  With  Stilbosol,  you'd  probably  reach  a  market  weight 
of  1,000  lbs.  in  about  130  days.  That  extra  %  lb.  daily  gain  for  each  of  those 
15  steers  over  a  130-day  feeding  period  comes  to  about  1,000  lbs.— or  the  same 
as  one  extra.steer  for  every  15  you  feed.  This  may  be  an  extreme  way  to  get 
a  point  across  .  .  .  but  it's  a  point  that  makes  good  sense.  Stilbosol  means 
extra  money  in  your  pocket. 

Make  sure  your  feeds  contain  genuine  Stilbosol.  because  after  eight  years, 
Stilbosol  continues  to  give  cattle  feeders  an  extra  15%  gain  on  10%  less  feed. 

Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (Hygromycin  B)  TYIAN®  (Tylosin  Phosphate) 
ELANCO  PRODUCTS   COMPANY.  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COM  PANY  •  IN  DIANAPOLIS   6,  INDIANA 


NU-WAY  "SUPER"  ROLL- ON 

REVOLVING  AUTOMATIC  OILER 

EXPANDED  METAL  RUBBING  CABLE 
t®%  FEATURING  GIANT  STEEL  TUBE 


3  Way  Position 

kVEftTICAL-  HORIZONTAL- ANGLE 

NOTHING   AS  EFFECTIVE 
£VER  BEFORE! 

5  to  55  Gallon  Capacity 

With  or  without  movable  stand!  Single  or 
double  unit,  which  services  400  head!  Can  be 
bought  for  less  than  single  units  of  other 
makes!  NEW  SPECIAL  FACE  FLY  ATTACH- 
MENT! No  internal  spirals,  pumps,  valves, 
wheels  or  other  secret  gadgets!  Mail  this  ad 
to  us  for  SPECIAL  FREE  OILER  OFFER! 
NU-WAY,  Dept.  G,  Box   552,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


ALL-WEATHER  PROTECTION 
for  LIVESTOCK  MEN! 


r  MIDWESTERN 

Fleece  Lined  Rubber  Coat 

The  most  comfortable,  toughest  wearing  rubber 
coat  available  anywhere!  100%  waterproof  — 
close-fitting  collar,  elastic,  rubberized  inner  sleeve 
for  wrist.  6  in.  storm  flap  on  Iront.  Stays  flexible 
regardless  of  age  or  weather.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. WRITE  lor  complete  information  and  prices. 

MIDWESTERN  SAFETY  MFG.  CO. 
BOX  102        MACKINAW.  ILLINOIS 


jgEflEPl  EASY  HOLD 

CHUTE  GATE 


PORTABLE 

OR 

PERMANENT 
Installation 

In  Any 
Opening! 


Enables  you  to  quickly  re- 
strain and  safely  hold  animals 
for  inspection,  treatment, 
dehorning,  vaccination,  ear 
marking,  etc.  Makes  cattle 
handling  easier,  safer,  faster. 
Every  stock  farm  needs  and 
should  have  this  low-cost 
stock-holding  gate. 
Accept  This 
"FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER 
Try  this  Gate  at  our  risk! 
Write  (or  Illustrated  Litera- 
ture and  "30- Day  Trial  Plan" 
tARHAM  couip.  CO.       0»t.  CG-S     1701  N«.  29th,  OMAHA,  NtlK* 


BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION,  by 
Kenneth  A.  Wagnon,  Reuben  Albaugh 
and  George  H.  Hart.  Latest  information 
on  economics,  reproduction,  growth,  feeds, 
feeding,  management.  Illustrated  with 
120  pictures  and  figures,  38  tables.  In- 
dexed; 537  pages;  1960;  $8.50.  At  book- 
stores or  from  The  MacMillan  Co.,  60 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
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^/mEVER 

Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


Speeds  Handling — 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi- 
nates hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX    3957  MORTON,  ILL. 

NATIONAL  LIVE 


Ranchers  Lose  Fig  lit 
For  Forest  Grazing 

(Continued  from  Page  Eighteen) 

preference  grazing  permit.  Such  a 
permit  thus  became  a  part  of,  or  tied 
to,  his  ranch. 

Needless  to  say,  these  grazing  per- 
mits became  very  valuable  to  ranch- 
■  ers  who  held  them.  Under  Forest 
Service  management,  range  produc- 
tivity increased.  In  fact,  an  AUM  of 
grazing  was  much  more  valuable 
than  the  fee  paid  for  it.  Ranchers 
learned  from  experience  that  the  per- 
mits were  renewed  when  they  had 
expired. 

The  value  of  the  permit  and  the 
ease  of  renewal  strongly  induced 
permittees  to  consider  this  valuable 
grazing  asset  as  being  of  a  perpetual 
nature.  Forest  officials  continually 
warned  ranchers  to  consider  these 
permits  as  a  privilege  and  not  a  right, 
but  the  term  "grazing  rights"  never- 
theless has  persisted  in  common 
usage. 

Ranchers  awarded  original  permits 
reaped  a  windfall  of  gain.  The  per- 
mits increased  in  value  as  the  ranges 
became  more  productive.  Ranches 
with  attached  permits  had  higher 
values  than  did  ranches  without 
them,  all  other  factors  being  equal. 
The  low  fee  of  the  grazing  unit  as 
compared  with  its  value  has  been 
criticized  by  some  as  a  continuing 
subsidy  to  agriculture. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  Successive 
permit  holders  have  a  valuable  asset, 
it  is  true,  but  they  paid  full  value  for 
it  when  they  purchased  the  ranch  to 
which  the  permit  was  tied. 

No  Voice  in  Grazing  Policy 

During  the  past  half-century,  most 
of  the  ranches  holding  original  per- 
mits have  changed  hands.  When  the 
ranch  was  sold,  the  value  of  the  per- 
mit was  included  in  the  purchase 
price.  So,  when  ranchers  now  lose 
their  permits  or  have  them  reduced 
they  are  being  deprived  of  an  asset 
for  which  they  paid  cold  hard  cash 
when  they  purchased  the  ranch. 

The  modern  rancher  finds  himself 
in  a  unique  position — between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place.  He  has  little  or  no 
voice  in  determining  the  grazing  pol- 
icies although  they  have  a  vital  af- 
fect on  his  pocketbook.  If  his  permit 
is  cut,  he  cannot  collect  damages  from 
the  government  since  he  doesn't  own 
the  permit  legally.  He  does  have  the 
opportunity  of  appeal  through  the 
various  administrative  levels  of  the 
Forest  Service  up  to  and  including 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

USDA,  however,  seldom,  if  ever, 
reverses  the  decision  of  a  lower  offi- 
cial. If  the  rancher  doesn't  like  the 
Secretary's  ruling  he  can  go  into  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  this  is  expensive.  The 
Court  may  be  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  miles  distant.  Most  stock- 
men can't  afford  the  legal  battle 
(which  might  drag  on  for  years).  At 
best,  the  rancher  has  a  paper-thin 
chance  of  winning.  He  knows  at  the 
outset  that  the  cards  are  stacked 
against  him,  and  consequently  few 
ranchers  even  appeal  the  rulings  of 
lower  officials.  They  take  their  medi- 
cine and  learn  to  live  with  it,  but 
they  still  don't  like  it. 

And  now  other  forces  are  compet- 
ing for  use  of  the  National  Forests. 
The  number  of  hunters,  fishers, 
campers,  hikers,  etc.,  are  increasing 
at  astounding  rates.  Land  used  for 
grazing  is  being  transferred  to  other 
uses. 

Many  of  our  ranchers  in  the  West 
are  on  the  "treadmill  to  economic 
oblivion"  unless  the  Forest  Service 
.  makes  a  180-degree  turn  in  policy  re- 
garding the  use  of  public  lands  for 
grazing  of  live  stock. 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklet*  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


OPEN  HOUSE:  PREVIEWING  YOUR 
New  Home  of  Wood"  is  a  28-page 
booklet,  illustrated  in  beautiful  color,  con- 
taining ideas  and  information  on  home 
building,  decorating,  and  remodeling.  Il- 
lustrates six  houses,  with  floor  plans. 
Send  25c  to  Wood  Information  Center, 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Assn., 
1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.  C. 

FORD  1962  ALMANAC  has  176  pages 
of  up-to-date  information  for  farm, 
ranch  and  home.  Covers  a  wealth  of 
topics  from  weather  forecasts  to  the  latest 
in  modern  industrial  applications.  Copies 
are  available  at  $1  from  newsstands, 
bookstores,  or  Golden  Press,  Inc.,  North 
Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

THE  DELAINE-MERINO  SHEEP  is 
the  title  of  a  new  22-page  booklet  on 
the  advantages  of  raising  Delaine-Merino 
sheep.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  tells  why 
Delaine-Merino  sheep  are  "the  money 
making  sheep."  Free  on  request  to  George 
Johanson,  Secy.,  Texas  Delaine-Merino 
Record  Assn.,  Brady,  Tex. 

YOUR  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  book- 
let is  off  the  press.  Explains  how  to 
file  your  tax  return,  child  care  deductions, 
educational  expenses,  joint  and  separate 
returns,  casualty  losses,  lower  tax  on  div- 
idends, lower  tax  on  retirement  income, 
medical  expenses,  contributions,  and  cap- 
ital gains  and  losses.  Available  for  40c? 
from  your  local  internal  revenue  office  or 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

SALT  FOR  LIVE  STOCK  is  a  new  16- 
page  booklet  designed  for  use  by  farm- 
ers and  agriculture  students  giving  recent 
research  findings  concerning  methods  and 
amount  of  salt  to  be  used  in  live  stock 
feeding  and  management.  Free  from  Salt 
Institute,  33  North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
2,  111. 

EFFECT  OF  DIFFERENT  PLANTING 
Dates  on  the  Performance  of  Corn  Hy- 
brids of  Three  Maturity  Groups"  is  a  16- 
page  booklet,  Report  Series  102,  avail- 
able from  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


EXHIBITING  GARDEN  FRUITS  AND 
Vegetables"  is  a  16-page  booklet  giv- 
ing instructions  for  preparing  37  varieties 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  exhibit.  Also 
contains  a  gardener's  reference  chart.  Ask 
for  Extension  Circular  600  from  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service,  South  Dakota 
State  College,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

HERE'S  HOW  TO  MAKE  DOLLARS 
and  Sense  with  Teenage  Farm  Em- 
ployees" is  a  leaflet  that  outlines  what 
farmers  can  do  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  safety  of  their  young  workers  by  fol- 
lowing safety  supervision  techniques.  Free 
on  request  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards, U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

RAMBOUILLET  is  the  title  of  a  126- 
page  booklet  containing  photos,  charts, 
tables,  and  a  score  card  for  judging  Ram- 
bouillet  sheep.  For  detailed  information 
on  Rambouillet  sheep,  write  for  your  free 
copy  to  American  Rambouillet  Sheep 
Breeders'  Assn.,  2709  Sherwood  Way, 
San  Angelo,  Tex. 

A  COFFEE  BREAK  IS  GOOD  But 
Breakfast  Is  Better"  is  an  8-page  book- 
let giving  data  on  the  importance  of  an 
adequate  breakfast.  Free  on  request  from 
Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  135  South  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

FOUR  COLOR  PICTURES  of  8  x  10 
size  suitable  for  farming  are  available 
free  of  charge  from  The  American  York- 
shire Club,  Inc.,  Box  878L  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  advises  Wilbur  L.  Plager,  Executive 
Secretary.  If  you  raise  Yorks,  crosses  or 
other  breeds  of  hogs,  you'll  want  a  set  of 
these  four  photos  for  framing. 


THE  QUARTER  HORSE  by  Stewart 
Fowler  and  Kirby  Cunningham,  is  a 
study  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  valuable  "work  horse"  for  stockmen. 
Well  illustrated  with  tables,  graphs  and 
photos  giving  standards  of  weights  and 
measurements  and  what  to  look  for  in 
conformation.  Bulletin  No.  546,  28  pages. 
Free  from  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

INSURANCE  FACTS  for  Farmers,"  is 
the  title  of  a  20-page  booklet  which 
discusses  when  and  what  to  insure,  and 
describes  various  types  of  insurance — fire 
and  windstorm,  crop-hail,  federal  crop, 
liability  and  life.  The  booklet  also  con- 
tains data  on  annuities  and  social  security 
for  farmers.  Send  100  to  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington  25,  D.  C.  for  catalog 
No.  A  1.9:2137/2. 

FACTS  ABOUT  PARKING  LOTS  is  a 
32-page  booklet  extolling  the  advan- 
tages of  Dur-O-Line  parking  markers  for 
streets  and  highways.  Covers  costs,  lay- 
outs, do-it-yourself  projects.  Free  from 
Traffic  Safety  Supply  Co.,  2636  N.  E. 
Sandy  Blvd.,  Portland  12,  Ore. 

VALUE  OF  CROSSES  IN  MARKET 
Lambs"  is  a  14-page  bulletin  No.  226 
which  gives  details  of  a  two-year  study 
involving  1,228  lambs  sired  by  Columbia, 
Corriedale,  Hampshire  and  Suffolk  rams 
on  Wisconsin  farms.  Write  to  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

FIGURING  FEEDS  FOR  SWINE  is  a 
6-page  pamphlet  (F.S.  No.  79)  telling 
how.  Discusses  feeds  for  growing-finish- 
ing rations,  feed  costs,  feed  substitutes. 
Free  from  South  Dakota  State  College, 
College  Station,  S.  D. 


THE  GRAHAM  SCHOOL,  now  in  its 
53rd  year  of  service  to  beef  and  dairy 
cattlemen,  offers  a  48-page  catalog  free 
to  our  readers  which  is  an  education  in 
itself.  Write  to  The  Graham  School, 
Dept.  NL  1,  506  South  Oak  St.,  Garnett, 
Kans, 

THERE  IS  A  JOB  in  Your  Future"  is 
the  title  of  a  helpful  booklet  for  young 
people.  Compiled  especially  for  use  in 
Montana,  the  booklet  will  be  useful  in 
other  areas.  Discusses  major  job  groups; 
education  and  training  required  for  vari- 
ous jobs,  and  "a  new  world  for  women." 
Ask  for  Bulletin  314  from  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  Montana  State  Col- 
lege, Bozeman,  Mont.  Other  literature 
from  the  same  source  are:  "Tree  Planting 
Guide,"  Folder  74;  "Christmas  Tree 
Management,"  Bulletin  316;  "Emergency 
Rations  for  Wintering  Beef  Cows,"  folder 
75,  and  "Seeding  and  Using  Permanent 
Pastures,"  Bulletin  312. 

MEAT-TYPE  SWINE  Certification  Pro- 
grams are  explained  in  Circular  479, 
from  the  Extension  Service,  Clemson 
College,  Clemson,  S.  C.  Also  available  is 
Extension  Bulletin  120,  entitled  "Dairy 
Calves,  Care  and  Management." 

SHEEP  RESEARCH  REPORT,  titled 
"Evaluation  of  Factors  Affecting  the 
Growth  of  Spring  Lambs,"  is  contained 
in  Bulletin  646,  available  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

CUT  THE  COSTS  that  Cut  Your  Farm 
Profits,"  FB-2108,  is  a  15-page  bulletin 
which  points  out  many  possible  ways  to 
cut  the  level  of  costs  or  costs  per  unit  by 
better  management.  Write  to  the  Office 
of  Information,  USDA,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

HANDLING  SILAGE  in  Above-Ground 
Silos  on  the  Coast  Prairie"  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  helpful  to  Gulf  Coast  cattle- 
men. For  sheepmen,  there  is  the  booklet 
"Characteristics  and  Feasibility  of  Mar- 
keting Texas  Grease  Wool  on  a  Known 
Quality  Basis."  Both  are  available  from 
R.  D.  Lewis,  Director,  Texas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  College  Station, 
Texas. 


STARLINE 


5lLO  UNLOADER 


BUNK  FEEDER 

Engineered  for  extra  years  of  dependable 
service  the  Starline  Bunk  Feeder  is  another 
member  of  Ihe  profit-doubling  team  .  .  .  lets 
one  man  feed  and  care  lor  up  to  625  steers 
or  as  many  a3  65  milking  cows. 


It's  the  Sign  of  Progress  ...  of  a  farm 
now  producing  as  much  as  twice  the  profit 
with  Starline  Planned  Automation.* 

There  are  good  reasons  for  Starline 's 
leadership  and  superiority  in  boosting  farm 
profits.  The  outstanding  Dual-Auger  Silo 
Unloader  —  a  primary  unit  in  Planned 
Automation  —  has  features  not  found  on 
any  other.  Its  two  driving  drums  provide 
extra  insurance  for  continued,  positive  de- 
livery. Dual  wall  wheels,  wall  cleaners 
and  adjustable  counterweight  system  all 
combine  with  specially  engineered  twin 
augers  to  deliver  an  even  flow  of  soft, 
fluffy  silage.  Silage  frozen  to  walls  and 
troublesome  chunks  present  no  problem  to 
this  Starline  Silo  Unloader. 

Only  Starline  offers  expert  assistance  to 
help  you  plan  for  profit-doubling,  labor- 
saver  farming. 

*Barn  Cleaners,  Auger  Feeders.  Barn  Equipment, 
Silo  Unloaders,  Manure  Spreaders.  Planning 
Service 


THE  SIGN  THAT 
HELPS  DOUBLE  YOUR 
NET  PROFIT 


STARLINE,  INC., 

DEPT.  63      HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  my  free  Labor-Saver  Calculator  and  plans 
showing  how  Starline  Planned  Automation  can  double 
my  net  profit.    Include  Farmstead  Planning  book  for: 


□  Stanchion  Dairy 

□  Loose  Housing  Dairy 


□  Beef 

□  Hog 


□  Student 


RFD    a  TOWfs 
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Q  A  MEYER  Hay  Conditioner  keeps  protein-packed  leaves  on  the 
stems  —  because  MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  slower.  They  are  fed 
by  an  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  and  do  NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in 
order  to  pick  up  the  hay. 

•  With  high  speed  rolls  the  hay  is  grabbed  up  and  forced 
through.  Leaves  are  torn  off  .  .  .  dry  too  quickly  .  .  .  shatter  or 
crumble.  Fewer  get  into  the  bale  ...  or  your  livestock. 

With  a  MEYER  the  hay  is  lifted,  loosened  and  fluffed.  The  slower- 
moving  rolls  gently  and  thoroughly  crack  stems  their  entire  length  with- 
out crimping.  Leaves  stay  on  .  .  .  which  means  a  MEYER  puts  more  dollars 
into  your  pocket  .  .  .  yet  MEYER  is  priced  lower. 

Exclusive  large-diameter  rotary  pick-up 
floats  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces  . .  . 
flexible  tines  "give"  against  obstruc- 
tions, then  spring  back  into  place  without 
damage.  Exclusive  non-clogging  steel 
rolls  crack  entire  stems  uniformly  .  ,  . 
both  rolls  are  roller-chain  driven. 

Model  710  MEYER  Hay  Condi- 
tioner cuts  and  conditions  at  the  same 
time  with  new  pitmanless  mower.  Model 
700  lets  you  use  your  own  trailer-type 
or  side-mounted  mower.  Windrowing 
attachment  is  available. 

fllEVER  fllFG.  CO.  BOX  1357   MORTON,  ILLINOIS 

MEYER — maker  of  famous  MEYER  elevators  —  is  the  oldest  manufacturer  of 
hay  conditioners  —  with  over  five  years  more  experience  than  all  other  makes. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LITERATURE,  PRICES,  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER 


a  TiemfiMonjm^  new  development 

In  Cattle  Rubbing  and  Oiling  Equipment 

Giant  steel  tube  rubbing  element!  Expanded 
steel  rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil 
flow!  No  valves.  No  pumps.  It's  service  free! 
Portable  —  Pull  it  from  one  feed  lot  to  an- 
other. Hogs  use  it,  too. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature,  low  Introductory 
Prices  and  Details  of  our  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 


j  RUB  'N  ROLL  CO.  Dept.  RN-5" 

I  29th  &  Clay  Sts.  —  Omaha  12,  Nebraska 

I    Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rub 'N  Roll  Oilers  and 
j    details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
Name  


|Address  . 
jCity__ 


State. 


PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 

FOR  EAR  CORN  &  SMALL  GRAINS 


Feeders  everywhere  are  switch- 
ing to  "Dust-Free"  feeds  pro* 
pared  by  Peerless  Roller  Milts 
and  ROL-N-MIX  Units.  You  get 
faster  gains,  better  finish,  more 
production. 


%e#>  ROL-N-MIX 

3  in  1  Feed  Making  Unit 

The  complete  feed  making  and  hauling  unit. 
Provides  roller  mill,  mixer  and  self  unloading 
wagon  Available  in  two  sizes. 

CHALLENGER  "All-Purpose"  MILL 


Crimps— Cracks  all  small  grain 
and  granulates  ear  corn.  No 
dust— no  stringy  shucks— uni- 
form rolling  and  granulation. 
A  size  for  every  feeding 
operation.  Write  for 
free  literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  61 1  Joplln,  Missouri  
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"KUMFORT  KUP" 

NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non-clogging  Easy  to  clean 

Converts  more  feed  to  mar-! 
ketable  weight.  Feed  does  not  1 
pile  up.  Pigs  wipe  8  "Kumfort  | 
Kups"  clean  as  they  eat  .  .  . 
can't  root  feed  out.  Hopper  moves  gently 
to  avoid  clogging.  No  corners  to  collect  dirt. 
Feed  flow  rate  adjusts  without  tools. 


SELF-KI  FFN'R  sanitary 
oc.L.r  n   drinking  cup 


CLEANS  ITSELF  AT  A  TOUCH] 
OF  A  PIG'S  NOSE 

Water  flows  only  when  pig's 
nose  touches  paddle.  Drain 
spout  carries  away  settlings 
and  dirt.  No  overflow  into 
pen.  Serves  all  size  hogs.  5V2"  x  4>/2"  x  6%". 
Wt.  2  lbs.  Non-rusting  "Sani-glaz"  finish. 
Adjusts  for  water  pressure. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 
Fairfield  5,  Iowa  Phone  472-4181 


North 
South 


East 
West 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Indianapolis:  Cattle  on  feed  up  1%, 
but  8%  less  placed  on  feed  in  last 
quarter  as  compared  with  year  ago. 
Hog  receipts  heavy.  Expect  3%  in- 
crease in  spring  farrowings.  Sheep 
on  feed  down  12%.  Feeder  cattle  de- 
mand slow.  Good  demand  for  feeder 
pigs,  but  prices  are  slightly  lower. 
Very  little  activity  on  Western  or  Na- 
tive feeder  lambs.  Plenty  of  corn. 
Wheat  and  hay  supply  adequate. 

Evansville:  Numbers  of  long-fed 
cattle  down  6  to  7  % .  Hog  receipts  up, 
2  to  3%  over  last  year.  Fewer  heavy 
hogs  on  market.  Light  sheep  receipts, 
8  to  10%  below  5-year  average. 

Demand  for  400  to  500 #  steers  very 
good;  supply  scarce.  Demand  increas- 
ing for  heavier  weight  stockers.  No 
movement  in  sheep.  Feeder  pig 
movement  up  8%.  Demand  good  for 
feeder  pigs  but  supply  scarce.  Ample 
supply  of  corn.  Most  small  grains  look 
good.  Hay  supply  ample,  but  some 
farmers  are  short  of  hay. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Cattle  and  hogs  on  feed 
up  5%  each;  sheep  down  10%.  Feeder 
cattle  market  slow  at  current  prices. 
More  than  usual  number  of  feedlots 
empty.  Texas  shorn  lambs  $15  to 
$15.50  delivered.  Feed  supplies  ade- 
quate. 

Springfield:  Choice  cattle  scarce. 
Markets  receiving  a  lot  of  warmed- 
up  cattle.  Clean-up  period  for  odds 


and  ends.  Hog  market  steady  with 
2%  increase  in  numbers.  Feeder  de- 
mand still  good.  Lighter  weights  from 
$26  to  $30.  Heavier  kinds  of  cattle 
from  600  to  700#  are  selling  at  $1  to 
$2  less  per  cwt.  Feeder  pigs  in  good 
demand.  Corn  prices  have  advanced 
a  little.  Hay  up  from  $5  to  $10  a  ton 
due  to  bad  weather.  Pasture  dor- 
mant. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  About  12%  more  cattle  on 
feed  in  Nebraska.  Shortfeds  making 
up  large  share  of  market  now.  Most 
stockmen  taking  profit  now  rather 
than  trying  to  wait  out  the  market 
for  uncertain  future.  Longfeds  get- 
ting scarce.  Outlook  for  hogs  con- 
tinues good.  Lambs  are  due  for  an 
improved  market.  Interest  in  stockers 
and  feeders  has  been  very  light  due 
to  cold  weather,  but  will  pick  up  as 
we  get  closer  to  grass. 

St.  Joseph:  About  5%  more  cattle, 
2%  more  hogs,  10%  more  lambs  on 
feed.  Feeder  demand  has  been  poor 
due  to  severe  winter.  Good  to  Choice 
feeders  selling  from  $22  to  $24.  Hol- 
steins  and  plainer  kinds  $18.50  to 
$21.50.  Good  demand  for  feeder  lambs 
at  $12.50  to  $13.50  for  65  to  75#  lambs 
of  good  quality. 

Hay  supply  running  short  due  to 
severe  winter.  Only  40%  of  last  year's 
corn  crop  harvested.  Pasture  dor- 
mant. Moisture  above  normal. 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Two) 


Live  Stock  Producer's  March  Outlook 


Choice  Kinds 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 
March  Top    Market  Trend 


Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$23 
$29 
$17 
$19 


Declining 

Declining 
Advancing 
Declining 
Steady 


Down  5% 

Up  5% 
Down  5% 
Down  2% 
Down  25% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$26 
$32 
$17 
$19 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Down  2% 
Down  2% 

Up  3% 
Down  20% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$32 
$18 
$19 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Down  2% 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 

Up  10% 
Down  20% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$25 
$29 
$17 
$18 


Declining 

Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Advancing 


Same 

Up  15% 
Up  15% 
Up  5% 
Up  12% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 

$25 
$28 
$19 
$18 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Down  5% 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 

Up  5% 
Down  5% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$24 
$25 
$18 
$19 


Declining 

Declining 
Declining 

Steady 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 

Up  5% 
Down  1% 
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LIVE  STOCK 

HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Can  Your  Boy  Be  a  Vet? 

There  are  an  estimated  21,000  vet- 
•erinarians  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, but  by  1970  we  will  need  35,000 
,vets  to  serve  the  live  stock  necessary 
to  feed  an  anticipated  population  of 
225  million  people. 

About  900  veterinarians  are  gradu- 
ated from  20  veterinary  colleges  each 
year  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  during  each  of  the 
next  few  years  we  will  be  needing 
1,500  vets — either  men  or  women. 

Can  your  boy  or  girl  become  a  vet? 
In  prior  years,  a  farm  boy  or  girl  who 
"had  a  way"  with  animals  pursued  a 
WBk   career    in  veteri- 


I  nary  medicine.  To- 
I  day,  a  farm  back- 
ground is  helpful 
but  not  essential 
for  those  interest- 
ed in  "large  ani- 
mal medicine."  In 
total,  the  veteri- 
l       m»<  nary  student  has 

john  B.  herrick  nearly  4,000  hours 
of  professional  courses.  During  the 
four-year  course  he  must  master  such 
-subjects  as  anatomy,  histology,  phys- 
iology, bacteriology,  pathology,  phar- 
macology, surgery,  clinical  medicine, 
public  health,  infectious  diseases  — 
and  many  other  subjects.  A  career  in 
veterinary  medicine  usually  means 
a  full  six  years  of  training  at  college 
with  an  average  cost  of  $20,000. 

The  average  vet  earns  about  $12,- 
000  per  year;  many  earn  in  excess  of 
$15,000  to  $25,000.  And  the  field  is 
not  limited  to  large  animal  practi- 
tioners. About  25%  of  the  vet  gradu- 
ates find  excellent  jobs  in  federal, 
state  or  municipal  service.  Teaching 
and  research  claims  about  5%;  pri- 
vate industry  about  5%;  the  public 
health  field  about  6%. 

Your  Questions  Answered: 

Q.  Why  do  cows  that  have  been 
with  the  bull  for  several  weeks  keep 
coming  back  into  heat?  I  have  25 
cows  that  all  came  back. 

A.  The  most  common  cause  is  a 
sterile  bull,  one  that  is  not  capable 
of  producing  sperm.  Frequently, 
genital  infections  in  the  cows  will 
produce  the  same  symptoms.  In  some 
cases  the  cows  actually  conceive, 
abort,  and  come  in  heat  again  in  a 
few  weeks.  Several  cow  herds  that 
did  not  settle  were  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  mineral  deficiencies. 
While  examining  your  bull  for  fer- 
tility, the  cows  for  disease,  and  mak- 
ing other  inspections,  the  herd  can 
be  bred  artificially  without  danger  of 
spreading  infection. 

Q.  Will   "gut   edema"  spread  to 
other  hogs? 

A.  The  exact  cause  of  gut  edema  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  fall 
in  the  enterotoxemia  (overeating) 
complex  group  of  diseases  and  is  not 
considered  contagious.  However,  the 
stresses  that  are  thought  to  trigger  the 
diseases  usually  strike  many  hogs  in 
a  herd;  thus  the  disease  may  appear 

>as  being  contagious.  One  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  veterinarians  have  to 
prevent  the  disease  is  to  put  the  pigs 
on  a  high -fiber  diet  a  jew  days  prior 
to  any  stress  such  as  vaccination. 

Q.  Do  dairy  cows  need  vitamin  A 
supplement  while  on  good  pasture? 

1  A.  No,  providing  it  is  good  pasture. 
However,  they  should  receive  ample 

''mineral  and  salt.  Feed  this  in  a  shel- 
tered box  in  separate  compartments. 

lSATIO\AL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

You  can  save  yourself  over  100  hours  of  cattle 
feeding  labor  a  year  with  this  practical  and  effi- 
cient self-feeder  —  cut  down  your  feed  bill,  too! 
The  special  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant  but 
small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elim- 
inates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and 
more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the 
clock.  Cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long. 
Even  timid  animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed 
that  hasn't  been  worked  over.  Built  to  give  1  5  to  20 
years  of  service  with  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  .  .  . 
ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


PRICED  LOW  — ASK  FOR  INFORMATION 
ON  BROWER'S  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 


TWO  SIZES 
for  the  large 
or  mall herd 


Large  15  ft.  feeder  has  250 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  1  00 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one  fill- 
ing. 7'/2  ft.  feeder  has  125 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  50 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one 

Fil" 


ling. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2304  Quincy,  Illinois 


No 


Stieel  oi  R  F.D.. 


State- 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

□  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder       □  Brower  Hog  Equipment 

Q  Calf  Creep  Feeder  Q  Brower   Poultry  Equipment 


The  Producers  Bonk  Store 


r— |  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT,  THE  $7.50 
I — I  —By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.   740  pages.  19J1 

I — I  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK,  THE   _  $9.25 

—  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  667  pages.  1959 

r~|  BEEF  CATTLE  SCIENCE   $8.00 

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  322  pages.  I960 

[7-1  FARM  MECHANICS  TEXT  AND  HANDBOOK   $6.50 

1 — 1  —By  Cool;,  Scranton,  McColly  and  Phipps.  814  pages.  1959 

[— |  LAW  FOR  THE  VETERINARIAN  AND 

L- 1  LIVESTOCK   OWNER   $6.50 

—By  H.  W.  Hannah  and  D.  F.  Storm.  196  pages.  1959 

I    1  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 

—  — By  Elwood  M.  Jrfergenson.  306  pages.  1953 

[~|  FARM  TRACTOR  MAINTENANCE   $4.00 

— By  A.  D.  Brown  and  I.  G.  Morrison.  215  pages.  1958 

r- 1  PRODUCING  FARM  CROPS   $5.75 

'  —By  H.  K.  Wilson  and  A.  C.  Richer.  336  pages.  1960 

•  MARCH.  1962 


|—l  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  _  $6.00 

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 


$8.00 

..$4.75 


f— )  SWINE   SCIENCE   _  

1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  692  pages.  1961 

I- 1  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS   _  

1 — 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVickar.  286  pages.  1961 

I    |  ANIMAL  SANITATION  AND  DISEASE  CONTROL   $7.00 

• — 1  —By  R.  R.  Dykstra.  858  pages.  1961 

 _  $9.25 


(— |  ANIMAL    SCIENCE.   -  —  

1 — 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.    1,158  pages.  1960 

Please  Print  Your  Name  Plainly 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 


Name 


R.R.  or  Street . 
City  


..State.. 
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ALL  NEW  FOR 


I 


6Ti 


Outdates  even  the  newest  conventional  mixers.  Double  elbow  unloading 
auger  reaches  up  to  12',  even  around  corners,  down  to  ground.  Exten- 
sions available.  Unloads  from  either  side,  anywhere.  Mechanical  or 
hydraulic  driven  auger  feeder  runs  at  variable  speeds. 

3  models:  AW-85,  AW-95,  or  AW-130.  Corn  Shellers  available. 


ARTS  -WAY 


L    MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.     NLS       ARMSTRONG,  IOWA 


1*  -SIOUX-  STEEL  GATES 


with  a  Gilt  Edge  Guarantee 

-SIOUX-  gates  are  guaranteed  for  life.  That's  right;  if  a  -SIOUX-  gate  ever 

fails  under  normal  field  use,  you  get  a  new  one. 
-SIOUX-  can  give  this  guarantee  because  their  gates  are  heavier  .  .  .  built 
stronger.  They're  made  of  galvanized  steel  with  the  best  tensile  strength  to 
absorb  shock-load  and  prevent  breakage. 

All  -SIOUX-  gate  panels  are  a  full  5"  wide.  They're  fully  rolled  on  both 
edges  for  extra  strength  and  safety.  There  are  no  sharp  edges  to  cut  or  injure 
your  stock.  All  panels  and  supports  are  electronically  welded  so  steel  binds 
to  steel  solidly  and  permanently  every  time. 
-SIOUX-  gates  have  TWO  easy-sliding  latches  and  a  rugged  no-sag  bulldog 
hinge.  They're  available  in  41  and  52"  heights  — 
10  to  16'  lengths;  30  and  36"  heights  in  8'  lengths 
and  4'  walk-in  sizes.  See  your  —SIOUX-  dealer. 


MS 
pill 


Hi 
BP 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


MEVI 

VfETIAORE 
Grinder-I*«er 


Make  Your  Own  Feeds 

.  .  .  Tons  in  Minutes! 


Any  F< 


ila  f< 


SOON  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
IN  FEED  SAVINGS! 

•  GRINDS  Home  Grown  Hay 
Grains,  Sorghums. 

•  MIXES  to  your  Formulas. 

•  DELIVERS  the  Feeds  to 
Feeders,  Tanks  or  Bags. 

Produces  more  and  better  feeds  with  less  labor 
on  the  farm  or  feedlot  .  .  .  freshly  mixed  feeds  as  you 
need  them.  Top  capacity  grinding  hay  flakes,  corn 
(snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  other  grains  and  sorghums. 
Easily  handles  ear  corn  from  unloader  wagons.  Grinds 
all  materials  to  desired  fineness.  Large,  low-set  con- 
centrate hopper  with  sackguard.  Hand  clutch  disen- 
gages mill  while  mixing  or  distributing  feed.  Complete 
accurate  mixing  throughout,  every  bite  the  same. 
Top-unloader  auger,  swings  out  of  the  way.  Wetmore's 
finest  mill,  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.CO. 

BOX  307  •  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


BEEF, 
DAIRY 
COWS, 
HOGS,  or 
POULTRY 


P.  T.  O. 
POWERED 


Model  "350"  Hammer  Mill 


18"  Self-Feeder        Portable,  Moves  easily 
to  field  or  feed  lot. 

r-  See  Your  Wetmore  Dealer  or  Write  

Please  send  information  and  literature  on: 

□  CrinderMixer       □  Name  ol  Nearest  Dealer 

Name  


Address.. 
City  


State. 


NP 


Florida:  A  Growing  Market 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty) 


marketing.  These  foreign  countries 
have  soil,  climate  and  other  environ- 
mental conditions  similar  to  those  in 
Florida,  hence,  they  like  Florida 
raised  cattle  and  swine. 

Feeder  calf  sales  are  growing  in 
popularity  in  Florida.  The  first  such 
sale  was  organized  in  Gainesville.  It 
has  proved  very  successful  through 
the  years  and  has  brought  the  pro- 
ducer 2  or  3  cents  above  the  prevail- 
ing market  price  for  his  feeder  calves. 
The  state  has  increased  the  number 
and  quality  of  its  feeder  cattle  and 
as  the  demand  for  crossbred  calves 
has  increased,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  feeder  calf 
sales  held.  Approximately  15,000 
feeder  calves  will  go  through  these 
sales  this  year. 

The  marketing  committee  of  the 
Florida  Cattleman's  Association  is 
working  on  plans  to  help  organize, 
plan  and  to  space  the  feeder  calf 
sales  periodically  over  a  few  months 
in  order  to  attract  the  most  buyers 
possible.  They  also  want  to  develop 
these  sales  so  they  will  become  larger 
and,  thus,  serve  as  a  good  market  for 
Florida  calves.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  since  some  organiza- 
tion is  needed  for  these  sales  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  supplied  as 
well  as  the  quality  available  in  graded 
lots.  Many  of  the  top  Florida  cattle- 
men, however,  still  sell  most  of  their 
feeders  at  private  treaty  to  feedlot 
operators  in  Florida  or  out  of  state. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  done  in 
Florida  in  organizing  good  feeder 
calf  sales. 

An  increasing  number  of  Florida 
calves  are  going  to  the  Midwest.  A 
large  number  have  been  going  to  the 
Southwest  for  quite  a  few  years. 
However,  more  calves  will  start  stay- 
ing in  Florida  as  steer  feeding  in- 
creases here.  One  large  feeder,  for 
example,  is  now  feeding  out  about 
25,000  head  of  lightweight  feeder 
calves  that  previously  had  been 
shipped  to  the  Southwest.  However, 
Florida  needs  to  increase  the  quality 
of  its  calves  in  order  to  raise  the  kind 
of  animal  which  will  do  a  top  job  in 
the  feed  lot.  The  top  breeders  are 
raising  excellent  feeder  calves.  The 
majority,  however,  need  much  im- 
provement. This  improvement  will 
not  be  hard  to  attain,  though,  as  bet- 
ter quality  cattle  and  better  produc- 
tion practices  are  initiated. 

State  Has  63  Slaughterers 

At  present,  Florida  has  63  slaugh- 
ter plants.  Three  of  them  are  under 
federal  inspection  and  the  remainder 
are  under  state  inspection.  Swift  and 
Company  at  Ocala  and  Lykes  Bros,  at 
Tampa  are  the  two  largest  plants  in 
Florida.  The  others  are  pretty  well 
distributed  throughout  the  state.  In 
addition,  there  are  96  other  whole- 
sale meat  establishments  (non- 
slaughter)  which  operate  in  Florida. 

The  state's  first  live  stock  auction 
market  was  established  in  Gaines- 
ville in  1935.  The  original  Gainesville 
Livestock  Market  has  since  been  dis- 
carded and  a  new  market,  one  of  the 
most  modern  in  the  United  States,  re 
placed  it  a  few  years  ago.  Florida  now 
has  28  live  stock  auctions,  pretty 
evenly  distributed  throughout  Flor- 
ida. They  serve  as  the  only  organized 
markets  for  cattle  and  calves  in  Flor- 
ida with  the  exception  of  two  coop- 
erative markets.  One  is  the  Tri- 
County  Farmers  Co-op,  Inc.,  at 
Trenton  and  the  other  is  the  Farmers 
Cooperative  Livestock  Market  at 
Paxton.  Both  of  them  are  performing 
a  good  service  for  their  constituents. 

The  better  quality  hogs  and  cattle 
are  now  being  sold  direct,  thus  the 
auctions  handle  the  bulk  of  the  lower 


grade  animals.  These  markets  are  a 
excellent  means  of  getting  top  prices 
(very  well  in  line  with  national  price: 
and  sometimes  higher).  The  market 
have  not  been  as  effective  in  gettir. 
top  prices  for  the  high  grade  cattle 
and  hogs  because  the  numbers  avail 
able  have  been  small  and  unpredict 
able,  thus  buyers  cannot  get  a  full 
load  .consistently  to  warrant  being  at 
the  market.  As  a  result,  there  has  de 
veloped  the  direct  selling  of  top  grade 
cattle  and  hogs  to  the  packer. 

Two  of  the  large  feedlots  in  Flor 
ida  sell  their  cattle  on  their  own 
places.  One  feeder  invites  the  buyers 
to  his  place  whenever  he  has  cattle 
for  sale  and  auctions  them  off  him 
self  to  the  buyers.  The  other  has  built 
a  set  of  pens,  sale  ring  and  scale  for 
weighing  the  steers  and  has  a  sale 
every  week  on  his  place.  He  guar 
antees  the  buyers  at  least  100  fin 
ished  steers  every  week  and  many 
times  has  about  150.  He  sells  a  few- 
lots  of  20,  a  few  lots  of  4  or  5  steer 
and  a  few  single  steers.  He  has  a  reg 
ular  auctioneer  sell  them  and  the 
buyers  bid  on  each  group  of  cattl 
just  as  they  would  at  an  auction.  H 
sales  have  been  well  attended  and 
are  working  out  fine. 

"Board"  Auction  Sale  Plan 

The  live  stock  auction  at  Belle 
Glade  has  developed  what  they  call 
"Board"  sale.  The  cattlemen  let  th 
market  manager  know  what  cattle 
they  have  available  and  he  lists  them 
on  a  blackboard.  The  buyers  the 
know  what  is  available  and  have 
chance  to  visit  the  rancher  and  in 
spect  his  cattle  before  the  sale.  The 
sale  is  held  in  the  auction  market  ju 
like  any  regular  sale  except  that  the 
cattle  are  still  on  the  ranch.  The  high 
est  bidder  gets  the  cattle  and  picks 
them  up  at  the  ranch.  This  saves 
handling  the  cattle  through  the  mar 
ket,  which  reduces  shrink  and  bruise 
and  costs  the  producer  less  since  the 
charge  for  selling  the  cattle  is  1' 
of  their  sale  price  instead  of  three. 

In  1955,  Florida  packers  bought 
about  52%  of  the  cattle  and  45%  of 
the  calves  they  slaughtered  directly 
from  farmers.  Since  then,  these  per 
centages  have  increased.  In  1959,  35^0 
of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  Florida 
were  sold  through  auction  markets 
This  compares  to  48.4%  in  1950.  Thus 
as  cattle  quality  has  increased,  there 
has  been  more  direct  selling. 

In  1959,  36.2%  of  the  hogs  slaugh 
tered  in  Florida  were  sold  through 
auctions.  This  compares  with  57.8 
in  1950. 

In  1959,  375,100  Florida  cattle  were 
slaughtered  in  Florida  plants.  About 
25,000   cattle  were  shipped    in  fo 
slaughter  whereas  about  30,000  were 
(.Continued  on  Page  Thirty-three) 
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"The  part  I  liked  best  about  the  sheep 
business  in  the  old  days  was  that  my  fivi 
brothers  did  all  the  work!" 
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ALL  NEW! 

HOT  OFF  THE  PRESSES! 

Benefit  from  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  more  than  100  leading  beef- 
men  and  latest  Albers  research.  This 
fact-filled,  fully  illustrated  booklet 
gives  pointers  on  every  phase  of 
showing  beef.  Write  for  your  copy 
today -just  mail  the  coupon  below. 
Supply  limited. 


Dept.  NL-32 

Albers  Milling  Company 

Division  of  Carnation  Co. 
1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


Please  send  me  free  36-page  book: 
"Selecting,  Fitting  and  Showing  Beef." 


NAME  . 


STREET _ 
TOWN  _ 


MY  FEED  DEALER  IS. 


OWNERS  REPORT 


ROBERT 
ELIASON 
Sumner,  Iowa 

1200  acres— 
900  beef  cattle 


BIG  LABOR  SAVING 
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"I  use  my  Case  power  un- 
loading wagons  and  bunk 
feeders  the  year-round.  In 
summer  and  early  fall,  I 
green-chop  and  haul  fresh 
forage  to  feedlot  and  silos. 
In  fall,  I  haul  ear  corn  to 
storage.  In  winter,  I  haul 
silage,  bedding  and  ear  corn 
to  livestock.  Since  buying 
the  2  wagons,  I've  cut  2  full- 
time,  1  part-time  man.  One 
man  handles  the  job  faster 
than  2.  Tractor  PTO  elimi- 
nates an  extra  man,  and 
slow,  endless  shoveling." 


with  a  CASE, 

BUNK  FEEDER 


Look  to  the  Future 

Eat  Well  Today  and  Everyday 

i2y  Rebecca  IJoung 


A  WAKEN  TEEN-AGERS  to  the  im- 
portance  of  an  adequate  diet!  This 
is  the  goal  that  has  been  set  up  for 
the  National  Youthpower  program 
which  will  be  climaxed  with  an  an- 
nual Congress  in  Chicago  March  28- 
31. 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Food  Conference,  food  in- 
dustry companies  and  organizations 
interested  in  improving  the  health 
and  fitness  of  our  nation. 

Today  reliable  surveys  show  that 
teen-age  eating  habits  are  poor  and 
that  many  teen-agers  are  eating  a 
totally  inadequate  diet.  Breakfast  is 
the  one  meal  that  appears  to  be  gross- 
ly neglected. 

A  New  Jersey  survey  reveals  that 
three  out  of  10  girls  and  two  out  of  10 
boys  skimped  on  breakfast.  A  Mon- 
tana survey  produced  a  similar  re- 
port. Only  40  %  of  the  boys  and  30% 
of  the  girls  had  a  breakfast  that  could 
be  called  adequate. 

Teen-age  girls  may  believe  that  by 
omitting  breakfast  they  can  keep  or 
obtain  a  slim  figure.  Skipping  break- 
fast, however,  is  not  likely  to  affect 
the  weight  loss  schedule  because  peo- 
ple tend  to  eat  as  many  calories  in 
two  meals  as  they  otherwise  would 
eat  in  three. 

Your  teen-age  daughter  may  fail 
to  realize  that  good  food  and  good 
looks  go  hand-in-hand.  In  order  to 
have  clear,  healthy  skin,  an  attractive 
figure,  shiny  hair,  plus  pep  and  en- 
ergy, good  nutrition  is  needed. 

Championship  performances  by 
teen-age  boys  is  no  accident.  There  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  what 
the  football  player  eats  and  his  per- 
formance on  the  field. 

Why  is  it  that  our  American  break- 
fast is  such  a  neglected  meal?  In  a 
survey  of  10,000  junior  and  senior 
high  students,  3,000  reported  they  did 
not  eat  breakfast  daily.  Two  of  the 
principal  reasons  given  by  those  who 
did  not  eat  breakfast  were: 

(1)  Breakfast  was  not  prepared 
for  them. 

(2)  There  was  no  one  else  to  eat 
with. 

These  young  people  could  be  en- 
couraged to  eat  a  good  breakfast  if 
it  were  a  family  affair.  This  is  where 
Mother  plays  an  important  role.  We 


Teen-agers  are  the  poorest  fed  members  of 
the  family.  If  mother  served  this  good 
breakfast  to  her  family,  who  wouldn't  be 
tempted?  Breakfast  should  provide  y3  of 
daily  nutrients.  Be  sure  to  eat  breakfast. 


must  realize  that  the  conditions 
under  which  breakfast  is  served  are 
nearly  as  important  as  the  food. 

When  the  first  meal  of-  the  day  is 
the  pleasant  meal  it  should  be,  it  es- 
tablishes a  family  eating  pattern 
growing  children  will  profit  by  all 
their  lives. 

Just  what  should  the  "good"  break- 
fast include?  First,  it  should  provide 
from  to  V3  of  our  daily  nutrients. 
It  should  include  a  serving  of  fresh 
fruit  or  juice  —  preferably  a  citrus 
fruit;  1  serving  of  protein  food  such 
as  meat  and/or  eggs;  1  serving  of  ce- 
real with  milk  and/or  toast  and  milk. 

Perhaps  many  of  us  are  guilty  of 
monotony  in  our  breakfast  menus. 
Actually,  the  list  of  breakfast  meats 
is  quite  varied  —  bacon,  Canadian- 
style  bacon,  sausage  links  and  pat- 
ties, country-style  sausage,  smoked 
sausages,  lamb  patties,  cubed  steaks, 
canned  corned  beef  hash  and  lunch- 
eon meat. 

Ham  has  long  been  a  favorite 
breakfast  meat,  too.  One  of  the  bone- 
less, smoked  ham  rolls  is  an  excellent 
choice.  Here's  a  breakfast  to  start  the 
family  off  right.  For  each  serving, 
slice  the  smoked  ham  roll  into 
inch  thick  slices.  Panfry  slowly  in  a 
little  lard  or  drippings  until  well 
browned  on  both  sides. 

Team  ham  with  cheese  scrambled 
eggs.  Simply  mix  in  a  little  grated 
cheddar  cheese  before  cooking  the 
eggs.  Complete  your  meal  with  chilled 
glasses  of  pineapple  juice  and  toasted 
English  muffins. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


A  COLORFUL  SERVING  to  brighten  a  March  dinner  table.  That  de- 
scribes our  Lamb  Chops  with  Tart  Topping.  Economical  shoulder 
cut  arm  and  blade  chops  are  topped  with  slices  of  onion  and  lemon,  with 
green  pepper  rings,  then  cooked  with  tomato  juice.  This  is  a  dish  you 
can  cook  either  on  top  of  your  range  or  in  the  oven. 

LAMB    CHOPS  — TART 
TOPPING 

6  lamb  shoulder  chops,  cut  Ji  to  1 
inch  thick 

3  tablespoons  lard  or  drippings 

1  teaspoon  salt 

',8  teaspoon  pepper 

6  onion  slices 

6  lemon  slices 

6  green  pepper  rings 

Vs  cup  tomato  juice 

Brown  chops  slowly  in  lard  or  drippings.  Pour  off  drippings.  Sea- 
son. Top  each  chop  with  an  onion  slice,  a  lemon  slice  and  a  green  pepper 
ring.  Pour  tomato  juice  over  chops.  Cover  tightly  and  cook  in  a  slow 
oven  (300°  F.)  or  simmer  on  top  of  range  45  minutes  to  1  hour  or  until 
done.  6  servings. 
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HIGH 
CAPACITY 

KB40 


CUTTER  BLOW 


KOOLS  "CUT-N-BLO" 
FORAGE  HANDLER.  Use 
as  dual-purpose  Cutter- 
Blower,  or  as  Forage 
Blower  only,  no  cut- 
ing.  Quick  Change-over. 
Ideal  for  small,  large 
jobs  alike.  For  side-un- 
loading wagons. 


#  blows  at  high  capacity 

#  grinds  high  moisture  or 
dry  ear  or  shelled  corn, 
baled  hay,  corn  cobs  for 
litter 

#  screen  sizes  available  for 
wide  range  of  controlled 
cut 

$  tilt-up  hopper  feeder  avail- 
able for  loading  KB40 
when  using  end-unload- 
ing wagons  or  dump 
trucks 

0  always  in  cutting  or  blow- 
ing position 


FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 
ABOUT  KOOLS 
KB40,  AND 
REGULAR  FORAGE 
BLOWERS,  CONTACT- 


DEPT.  Q 


KOOLS  BROTHERS,  INC. 
P.O.  BOX  918 
APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 


THE  W00LY 
GET  W00LIER 
WITH 


MORTON 
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TRACE- MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 
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Armco  Buildings  Keep  Pace 
With  Changing  Conditions 


For  Durability, 
Economy  and 
Strength. 


As  farm  conditions  change,  building  requirements 
change  with  them.  That's  why  Armco  Farm  Buildings 
have  built-in  adaptability.  For  example,  because  of 
Armco's  panel  con- 
struction, it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  remove  a 
portion  of  a  wall,  make 
any  necessary  changes  or  additions,  and  re-use  the 
wall.  It's  done  quickly,  efficiently. 

See  how  Armco  Buildings  can  meet  your  require- 
ments. Write  to  Metal  Products  Division  (formerly 
Armco  Drainage  &  Metal  Products,  Inc.),  Armco 
Steel  Corporation,  4582  Curtis  Street,  Middletown, 
Ohio. 


<  ) 

ARMCO  Metal 

V 


Products  Division 


SWINE  SCIENCE,  third  edition,  by 
E.  Ensminger;  1961.  Contains  all 
the  latest  developments  in  the  swine 
industry,  plus  a  32-page  Appendix 
which  provides  information  under 
these  headings:  Composition  of  Some 
Common  Hog  Feeds;  Animal  Units; 
Weights  and  Measures  of  Common 
Feeds,  and  others.  Send  $8  in  check, 
money  order,  or  cash  to:  The  Inter- 
state Publishing  Co.,  Box  594-LSP, 
Danville,  111. 


Get  the  Big  Dividend! 

Save  by  Mail!  Earn  More! 

FREE  GIFTS! 

% 


jjp  Current 
Rat* 


Money  in  by  the  15th 
earns  from  the  1st 


$3,500  Account 
POLAROID  ELECTRIC 
EYE  CAMERA 

The  new,  fully-auto- 
,  matic  J66  Model. 


Free  with 
$1 ,000  Account 

[PHILCO  SLIM-LINE i 
'CLOCK  RADIO 

New  1962  Model.  UL 
approved.  AC  only. 

Free  with 
$250  Account 

DEBUTANTE  2-ln-l 
HAIR  DRYER 

Home  hair  dryer  wifh 
vanity  compartment. 


Crib  Plans  FREE 


1 


METER  MFG. 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints  and 
materials  list.  Also  FREE  Elevator 
Catalog  showing  10  styles. 
Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Elevo 
tors,  Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged 
—  no  short  turns  —  wide,  extra- 
heavy  buckets  —  50  bu.  corn  or 
small  grain  in  3  minutes.  Choice 
malleable  or  roller  choin.  Exclusive 
new  hoist.  Write  todayl 
CO.      Box  6057     MORTON,  ILL. 


II  H 

PIGS 

"pack  it  oir 

WITH 


MORTON 


TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 


Live  Stork  &  Crop 

(Continued  fromPageTwenty-Eight) 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Oklahoma  City:  Most  cattle  in 
good  condition  and  requiring  extra 
care  and  feed.  No  great  number  of 
cattle  moving  due  to  loss  of  wheat 
pasture.  Below  normal  supply  of  cat- 
tle on  market.  Prices  considered  good 
for  all  kinds.  Good  demand  for  feeder 
cattle  to  the  North  and  West.  Small 
local  demand. 

Fort  Worth:  Cattle  demand  nar- 
row and  spotted  from  Corn  Belt,  but 
good  from  the  West.  Supplies  sharp- 
ly curtailed  on  cattle.  Good  demand 
for  feeder  lambs.  Prices  increased 
during  heavy  movement  off  oat 
fields.  Supply  limited.  Hard  freezes 
killed  volunteer  grain.  Sown  oats  and 
wheat  killed  or  growth  delayed.  Poor 
grazing  potential.  Live  stock  remain 
in  good  condition  from  ample  supply 
of  last  fall's  grasses. 

WEST  COAST  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Artesia:  Feedlot  supplies  of  fin- 
ished steers  and  heifers  about  ready 
for  market.  Pastures  in  good  shape 
now.  Desert  looks  real  good  for  graz- 
ing. Grain  and  hay  supplies  adequate. 
Pasture  normal.  Choice  steers  $27. 
Heifers  $26.  Choice  950  to  1150# 
steers  $26  to  $26.50.  Choice  Heifers 
825  to  975#  $25  to  $25.50.  Top  Choice 
lambs  at  $17.50. 

Range  feed  best  in  3  to  4  years  and 
stockmen  are  looking  for  light  cattle 
to  put  out.  Best  demand  for  stockers 
in  a  long  time.  All  cattle  on  feed  pro- 
vide less  than  one  week's  slaughter. 
Contract  cattle  being  cleaned  up 
ahead  of  schedule.  West  Coast  feed- 
ing demand  limited  due  to  approach- 
ing tax  day  (March  5).  Short  term 
feeders  in  good  demand,  and  long 
term  lightweights  moving  well. 

SOUTHERN  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Jackson,  Miss.:  Slight  increase  in 
cow  numbers  on  pasture.  More  heif- 
ers being  saved  for  replacement.  Hog 
numbers  about  same.  Sheep  and  cat- 
tle on  feed  numbers  of  no  conse- 
quence. Stocker  and  feeder  demand 
good,  but  prices  are  off  500  to  $1. 
Good  and  Choice  light  steer  calves  $26 
to  $28.  Small  lots  up  to  $30.  Heavy 
steer  calves  of  Good  &  Choice  qual- 
ity $23.50  to  $26.50.  Medium  $22  to 
$25;  heifers  $2  to  $3  under  steers. 

Good  to  Choice  yearling  steers 
$21.50  to  $23.50.  Heavy  Choice  steers 
unavailable.  Some  Medium  to  Good 
steers  at  $18  to  $21.50.  Bad  weather 
and  floods  have  put  a  big  dent  in 
small  grain  crops,  mostly  oats. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except 

feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 

Feb. 

Month 

Year 

1962 

Ago 

Ago 

Steers,  prime 

$27.70 

$27.69 

$27.55 

Steers,  choice 

26.20 

26.09 

26.30 

Steers,  good 

23.75 

24.06 

24.92 

Heifers,  choice 

25.68 

25.06 

26.20 

Heifers,  good 

Cows,  commercial 

14.15 

15.75 

16~52 

Bulls 

19.40 

19.50 

19.80 

Veal  calves,  choice 

27.80 

Feeder  steers,  good 

23.90 

24.25 

24.75 

Barrows  (200-220) 

17.80 

18.26 

18.76 

Sows  (330-400) 

14.52 

14.62 

16.05 

Lambs,  choice 

17.78 

16.81 

17.52 

Lambs,  good 

16.25 

15.24 

16.08 

Feeder  lambs 

15.75 

15.62 

17.12 

Corn,   No.  2,  Yellow 

1.11 

1.10 

1.16 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard 

2.08 

2.11 

2.14 

Oats,  No.  2,  white 

.72 

.75 

.69 

Cottonseed  meal,  41% 

69.90 

71.90 

68.80 

Soybean,  meal,  44% 

62.00 

64.00 

63.40 

Linseed  meal,  34% 

79.10 

72.60 

76.50 

Tankage  60% 

95.00 

95.00 

72.00 

Corn-Hog  feed  ratio 

15.7 

16.0 

10.4 

Weekly  Dressed  Meat 

Prices 

(Weekly  average  In  dollars  per  100  pounds) 

Beef 

Prime  700 /800  s 

Choice  600/70O~ 

43.45 

43.50 

45.75 

Good 

41.50 

41.75 

43.75 

Veal,  choice 

57.50 

51.83 

60.00 

Lamb 

Prime  45/55* 

37.44 

37.50 

38.88 

Choice  45/55» 

37.44 

37.50 

38.88 

Pork 

Loins  8/12* 

44.05 

43.58 

45.00 

Butts  4/8» 

34.00 

33.67 

35.75 

Hams,  smk,  12/16* 

50.75 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8* 

35^0 

33^0 

34.50 

Lard  1*  cartons 

13.75 

14.12 

15.00 

Yes, I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work,'  but 

try  it  and  see 


j^.  mm  Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  It  It 
^■^^■VHf  almost  imponible  to  believ* 
what  you  tan  get  OWOy  With*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  th* 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

The  answer  to  fencing  problems. 

•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 

NO  INSULATORS 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  100  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Part  Warranty* 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

ORDER  your  Super  Atom  Charger  TODAY  and 
find   out  for  yourself  its  many  advantages. 

*If  the  product  falls  to  operate  or  becomes  damaged 
(including  damage  by  lightning)  during  normal  installs, 
tion,  the  manufacturer  agrees  to  repair  or  replace  any 
unit,  provided  the  unit  is  delivered  by  the  owner  to  us 
with  all  transportation  charges  to  the  factory  prepaid, 
within  two  years  from  date  of  sale  to  original  purchaser 
and  provided  that  such  examination  discloses  In  our 
judgment,  that  it  is  in  a  non-working  order.  All  parts 
replaced  during  the  warranty  period  by  th»  manu- 
facturer are  free  from  cost  or  handling  fees,  whereas 
labor  may  be  charged  accordingly  and  each  repaired 
unit  will  be  returned  to  the  purchaser  postage  prepaid 
with  COD  for  labor  charges  if  any.  This  warranty  does 
not  extend  to  any  of  our  products  which  have  been 
subject  to  misuse  or  to  use  in  violation  of  instructions 
furnished  by  us. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  

Gentlemen:  Dept.  NL 

rj     Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  Postpaid.  En- 
closed find   payment  of  $29. SO. 
n      Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  80c  charges, 
rj      Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  Charger  may  be  returned  within 
20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name  

Address  

City   State  

THE  SMITH-FENCER  CORP. 

Dept.  NL  Owosso,  Michigon  


OWNERS  REPORT 


I 


JAMES  KULLMER 
Mt.  Auburn, 
Iowa 

200  acres— 
75  beef  cattle- 
400  hogs 


I 


CUTS  LABOR  IN  Vi 


"My  Case  mixer-blender 
transports,  mixes,  unloads 
any  free-flowing  grain,  feed, 
pellets,  or  mixed  ration  in 
less  than  half  the  time  I  spent 
before — and  no  back-break- 
ing shoveling.  It's  easy  to 
handle  in  cramped  feedlots. 
Delivery  spout  reaches  over 
fence  to  bunks  or  feeders- 
no  need  to  get  off  tractor, 
open  or  close  gates  .  . .  Saves 
time  at  harvest,  too — hauls 
grain  at  fast  road  speeds, 
unloads  in  minutes  into  ele- 
vator or  storage." 


with  a  CASE 

MIXER-BLENDER 
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54  Year*  •  1908-1962^^-^ 

CITY  SAVINGS  ^1 

ASSOCIATION  KSLlii 

1656  W.  Chicago  Avenue, Chicago,  III. 
L  ASSETS  OVER  $22,000,000.00^ 


f  "BROWER  Calf  Creep  Feeder 

will  pay  for  itself  on 
1     one  crop  of  calves"  jBl 


take  your 


PICK 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

Free  Tolotypo 
Rosorvations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

N •  w  York 

PLaza  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Atlanta 

688-5141 

Milwaukee 

BRoadway  1-7030 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala..  .Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati.  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus.  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint.  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York,  N  Y  Belmont  Plaza 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind..  .Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D.  C... Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.  Springs.  Colo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus.  O  Nationwide  Inn 

East  Lansing.  Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 
Huntsville.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Miami  Beach,  Fla  .  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile,  Ala   Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala. .  .Albert  Pick  Motel 
Nashville.  Tenn.  .  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez.  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va  . .  Holiday  Inn  Motel 
Rockford,  III  ..  Albert  Pick  Motel 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Terre  Haute,  Ind    Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wocker  Drive  .  Chicago  6.  Illinois 


A  lag  that  will  stay 

In  A  Pig  s  Ear 

Yes,  an  ear  tag  that  will  ac- 
tually stay  in  the  ear  of  a  hog! 
It  won't  hang  up  and  tear  out 
and  has  no  sharp  corners  or 
sharp  edges  to  keep  the  ear 
sore,  irritated  and  infected. 
Made  of  plastic,  there  is  no 
corrosion  as  is  common  of 
aluminum  and  no  rust  as  in  steel 
tags. 

Temple  Tags  come  in  15  differ- 
ent colors.  The  color  scheme  can 
be  used  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 
By  using  a  different  color  each 
year,  a  rancher  can  tell,  at  a 
glance,  how  old  an  animal  is.  By 
using  color  a  breeder  can  sepa- 
rate families,  strains,  high  produc- 
ers or  culls.  The  color  goes  com- 
pletely through  the  tag,  not  just 
painted  on  the  outside.  They  will 
not  discolor  or  fade,  and  will  last 
the  life  of  the  animal. 
Names,  letters  and  numbers  are 
printed  free  on  both  sides,  mak- 
ing the  tag  suitable  for  registry  or 
branding  purposes. 
Use  them  on  everything,  cows, 
hogs,  sheep  and  goats.  Ideal  for 
custom  feeders  or  where  perform- 
ance records  are  kept. 

TEMPLE  TAG  CO. 
TEMPLE,  TEXAS 

Please  send  me  price  list  and  a 
free  sample  of  Temple  Tags. 


Florida  Is  Growing 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Thirty) 

shipped  out  for  slaughter.  So,  Florida 
slaughtered  400,100  head  in  1959.  It 
also  shipped  out  222,132  head  of  cat- 
tle. Truck  outshipments  accounted 
for  56,694  cattle  and  124,677  calves. 
A  total  of  37,386  cattle  and  calves 
were  shipped  by  rail  and  3,375  by  air 
and  boat  exports. 

In  1959,  Florida  slaughtered  570,000 
head  of  hogs.  During  that  year,  179,- 
835  hogs  were  shipped  into  Florida. 
Some  were  breeding  stock,  others 
were  feeders  and  some  were  slaugh- 
ter animals,  but  a  breakdown  on  each 
category  is  not  available.  Outship- 
ments of  hogs  amounted  to  60,604 
head  by  truck  and  1,037  by  air  and 
boat  export.  Of  the  60,604  hogs 
shipped  out  by  truck,  58,543  were  for 
slaughter. 

Most  purebred  sales  are  held  in  live 
stock  pavilions  which  the  state  has 
constructed  throughout  Florida.  Only 
seldom  are  purebred  bulls  or  females 
sold  through  live  stock  auction  mar- 
kets. Almost  all  of  these  sales  are 
sponsored  by  the  various  breed  asso- 
ciations. 

Graded  Bull  Sale 

The  Ocala  graded  bull  sale  has  de- 
veloped into  an  excellent  one.  It  was 
started  five  years  ago  by  the  Marion 
County  Cattleman's  Association  and 
last  year  about  200  bulls  of  all  breeds 
were  sold.  All  bulls  are  graded  by  a 
committee  of  five  including  commer- 
cial cattlemen  and  a  University  of 
Florida  live  stock  specialist.  The  pop- 
ularity of  the  sale,  the  quality  of  bulls 
sold  and  the  price  obtained  has  grad- 
ually increased.  Cattlemen  are  pay- 
ing for  the  bulls  in  relation  to  the 
grade  given  them,  although  a  few  ex- 
ceptions occur  when  breeding  or 
some  other  factor  enters  into  con- 
sideration. The  sale  is  held  in  Jan- 
uary. The  success  of  this  sale  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  other  bull  sales  in 
Florida  initiating  the  grading  of  bulls 
and  eliminating  the  lower  quality 
bulls  from  their  sales. 

The  sheep  industry  in  Florida  is 
very  small  (see  table). 

Sheep  Numbers  in  Florida 


Year 

Numbers  of  sheep 

1930 

45,000 

1940 

28.000 

1950 

3,000 

1955 

4,000 

1960 

9,000 

At  one  time  sheep  numbers  were 
quite  high  in  the  state,  but  they  grad- 
ually decreased  to  a  low  of  3,000  head 
in  1950.  In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  some  renewed  interest  in  sheep, 
but  many  problems  need  to  be  solved 
before  production  can  increase  much. 
Numbers  are  so  small  that  very  little 
marketing  information  is  available. 
About  1,000  sheep  and  3,000  lambs 
were  marketed  in  Florida  in  1960.  The 
wool  is  marketed  in  wool  pools  in  ad- 
jacent states.  The  sheep  and  lambs 
are  slaughtered  by  a  few  plants  that 
will  occasionally  slaughter  them  in 
special  runs.  Most  of  the  sheep  in 
Florida  are  located  in  the  De  Funiak 
area  in  the  northwest. 


Says: 


Mr.  E.  B.  Moore, 
Wesffield,  Indiana 


"With  a  Brower  Creep  Feeder,  my  calves  get  extra  help  while  young  and  off  fo  a  good 
start.  It  keeps  feed  dry,  in  good  shape,  and  before  calves  at  all  times.  It's  handy  to 
move  and  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  fill.  It's  strong  and  will  last  for  years.  I  like  it 
fine  and  think  it  will  pay  for  itself  on  one  crop  of  calves." 


Creep  feed  for  more  profits  —  heavier  weight, 
better  finish,  earlier  marketing.  Brower  Calf  Creep 
Feeder  keeps  cows  out  of  calf  feed.  Roomy  stalls 
—  calves  eat  freely,  make  faster  gains.  Big  capaci- 
ties save  time  and  work  —  no  daily  filling.  Weath- 
ertight  — —  feed  stays  dry.  Heavy  angle  iron  stalls. 
Hopper  and  canopy  of  rust-resistant  Armco  Zinc- 
grip.  Two  sizes:  double  stall  for  40  calves;  single 
stall,  20  calves.  LOW  PRICE  .  .  .  ASK  ABOUT 
EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2391,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  literature  and  prices  on: 

□  Calf  Creep  Feeder  □  "Kleen  Feed"  Cattle  Feeder. 

Name  


Street  or  RFD- 
Town  


-State- 


re//  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


UNBIASED  BARNYARD  PROOF 


CATTLE  USE  MRY-1R0L  FOR  MOST 
COMPLETE  PARASITE  CONTROL 


JANUARY  and  FEBRUARY  1961  * 

SELF-TREATING  DEVICE  LOUSE  TRIALS  WITH  KORLAN 


Trejl- 
menl 


Tjnk- 
Flap 


Cable 
Rubber 


Curry-Trol 


Check 


Cow 
No 


359 
499 
442 
619 
310 


100 
464 
494 
248 
613 


70 
605 
61 1 
600 
300 


715 
714 

736 
737 
746 


2-1 1 -61 

It. 21 


0.25 
0  0 
0.25 
3.25 
0 


2-21-61 
It 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.25 

0.0 


2.25 

2.25 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 


0.0 
0.0 
0.25 
0 

0.25 


2.25 
1.25 
0.25 
1.25 
0 


Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 
Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 


Brisket  rubbed  clean  of  hair 
Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 
Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 
Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 
Biting  lice  between  hind  legs 


CURRY-TROL  "20" 
for  up  to   100  head 


Long-nosed  louse 
Biting  lice  —  very  light 


fAverage  of  4  counts  per  animal  taken  from  brisket,  shoulder, 

loin,,  and  hind  quarter. 

+2  Materials  applied  January  7,  1961. 

•Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company. 


CURRY-TROL  "10" 
for  under  50  head 


Cattle  prove  they  prefer  Curry-Trol.  Why?  Because  cattle  do  all  the  work  doing  what 
comes  naturally  .  .  .  scratching  on  the  Curry-Trol  rather  than  fences,  feed  bunks  or 
buildings.    Cattle  curry  their  own  hair  and  apply  insecticide,  too.    BUY  TODAY! 


•Sac 


Mfg.  by  PIEL  MFG.  CO.  INC. 

HUBBARD,  IOWA 
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OWNERS  REPORT 


BEN  SHELLY 
St.  Thomas,  Pa. 

100  hogs 


CUTS  LABOR  50% 


"Since  I  got  my  Case  auger 
unloader,  I  increased  from 
40  to  100  hogs.  I  cut  feeding 
time  in  half — 34  the  man- 
hours — using  1  man  instead 
of  2.  I  reduced  barley  haul- 
ing time  at  least  70  hours, 
cut  combining  time  in  half. 
Does  away  with  bagging 
ground  feed,  loading  bags  on 
the  truck  by  hand.  We  elimi- 
nated all  back-breaking 
work,  so  my  11 -year-old  son 
can  handle  the  auger  un- 
loader." 


with  a  CASE. 

AUGER  UNLOADER 


MEN 

PAST  40 

Troubled  with  GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 
Pains  in  BACK,  HIPS,  LEGS 
Tiredness,  LOSS  OF  VIGOR 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be  traced  to 
Glandular  Inflammation.  Glandular  In- 
flammation is  a  constitutional  disease  and 
medicines  that  give  temporary  relief  will 
not  remove  the  causes  of  your  troubles. 

Neglect  of  Glandular  Inflammation 
often  leads  to  premature  old  age,  and  in- 
curable conditions. 

The  past  year,  men  from  1,000  com- 
munities have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook 
in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
older  men  by  NON-SURGICAL  Methods 
has  a  New  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how 
these  troubles  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
Non-Surgical  treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 

Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Dept.  B5355 
 Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  

No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer- 
tion, emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and! 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
•with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts.  Doan's  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef- 
fect to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don't  wait... try  Doan's  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 

CHAROLAIS 

Registered  and  recorded  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.    Reasonably  priced.    No  Saturday  sales. 
FLYING    HORSESHOE  RANCHES 
Comstock  Brothers 
Morris,  Penna.  Dragoon,  Arizona 

Phone  353-2879  Phone  JUniper  6-2592 
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New  Price  Index:  Stable 

Sytvia  JPortar 


TN  THE  CLOSING  days  of  February, 
the  Government  reported  that  the 
U.  S.  consumer  price  index  has  risen 
slightly  so  far  this  year  to  around 
104.6  against  a  base  index  of  100  in 
1957-59. 

This  is  a  technical  way  of  saying 
that  it  costs  you  a  bit  more  than  $1.04 
to  buy  the  marketbasket  of  goods  and 
services  which  $1  would  have  bought 
three  years  ago. 

This  will  mark 
the  initial  issuance 
of  the  consumer 
price  index  as  up- 
dated by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics on  the  rec- 
ommendation of 
the  Budget  Bureau 
from  a  base  period 
of  1947-49  to  1957- 
sylvia  porter  59.  On  the  old  base, 
the  latest  index  will  be  around  128.3 
— which  again  translating,  will  mean 
that  it  costs  you  a  bit  over  $1.28  to 
buy  the  marketbasket  $1  would  have 
bought  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

And  it  will  emphasize,  to  all  who 
are  sufficiently  informed  and  un- 
biased to  look  carefully,  the  signifi- 
cant degree  to  which  inflation  has 
been  brought,under  control  in  recent 
years  in  the  U.  S. — despite  the  con- 
tinuing outcry  to  the  contrary. 

The  February  report  shows  the 
price  index,  both  on  the  old  and  new 
basis,  up  a  little  from  the  year-end. 
The  index  usually  rises  at  this  time 
because  of  seasonal  factors  and  this 
year  a  major  culprit  has  been  nature 
itself — in  the  form  of  the  freezes  in 
leading  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
states. 

What's  more,  there's  no  doubt  the 
index  will  continue  to  rise  modestly 
throughout  1962.  The  probability  as 
of  now  is  that  the  price  of  the  typical 
consumer's  marketbasket  will  be  up 
1  to  2%  over  the  whole  year  and  the 
BLS  well  may  be  reporting  an  index 
of  106  at  this  time  in  1963  against  100 
in  1957-59. 

Service  costs  still  are  climbing. 
Food  prices  are  likely  to  tilt  the  index 
upward.  While  prices  of  most  goods 
are  remaining  steady,  some  are  on  the 
rise.  Assuming  postal  rates  are  hiked, 
this  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  your 
pocketbook  as  well  as  an  indirect  ef- 
fect because  of  the  pressure  it  will 


put  on  costs  of  businesses  the  nation 
over. 

But  the  key  point  is  not  that  the 
consumer  price  index  —  the  only 
measure  we  have  of  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living  —  will  be  climbing  in 
this  first  full  year  of  advance  after 
the  1960-61  recession.  The  fact  that 
the  index  will  be  reaching  new  peaks 
will  make  the  headlines  but  the  key 
profit  instead  is  the  likelihood  that 
the  pace  of  rise  will  be  so  moderate. 

Can  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of 
only  Y2  of  1%  in  the  entire  year  of 
1961  —  and  that's  all  the  index  ad- 
vanced from  December  through  De- 
cember— be  called  inflation?  No.  This 
is  stability  so  remarkable  that  no  re- 
alistic observer  expects  it  to  last. 

Can  a  rise  in  the  overall  price  level 
of  goods  and  services  we  buy  recent- 
ly averaging  only  1.2%  a  year  be 
called  inflation?  No.  By  any  reason- 
able standard,  the  answer  must  be  no. 

Is  there  justification  for  the  per- 
sistent complaints  of  many  wage- 
earners  and  salary  workers  that  price 
increases  are  absorbing  all  their  pay 
increases  and  thus,  they're  not  get- 
ting ahead?  Absolutely  no.  The  fact 
is  that  the  "real  purchasing  power"  of 
the  average  American  family — mean- 
ing that  price  rises  have  been  sub- 
tracted —  has  been  growing  at  an 
average  of  more  than  2%  a  year  since 
the  wartime  1940s.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  American  workers 
have  been  beating  the  price  rises,  are 
financially  far  better  off  than  before. 

Actually,  the  irony  is  that  the  item 
which  has  risen  more  in  price  than 
any  other  in  the  index  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  that  under  the  control 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  itself  — 
namely,  postal  rates.  Assuming  the 
new  postal  rate  increases  go  through, 
the  rise  in  these  costs  will  amount  to 
a  startling  33  to  35%  just  since  1958. 
Neither  the  GOP  nor  the  Democrats 
can  get  any  political  mileage  out  of 
this  either.  Stamp  prices  went  up  last 
in  mid-1958  under  GOP  President 
Eisenhower;  they're  going  up  in  1962 
under  Democratic  President  Kenne- 
dy. 

The  fundamental  point  is  that  the 
"Age  of  Inflation"  began  to  wear  out 
in  the  late  1950s.  We  have  been  liv- 
ing through  a  new  cycle  of  relative 
price  stability — and  we're  still  living 
in  it. 


Helpful  Household  Hints 

i2tf    Shirtey  foyers 


To  open  seams  easily,  try  using 
your  crochet  hook. 

Cream  churns  quickly  if  left  out  of 
the  refrigerator  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore churning. 

Keep  your  tape  measure  in  good 
condition  by  winding  it  around  an 
empty  adhesive  tape  spool  and  re- 
placing the  adhesive  tape  cover. 

Those  last  little  bits  of  soap  that 
nobody  wants  to  use  should  be  saved 
in  a  thin  small  cloth  bag.  When  the 
bag  is  filled,  you'll  have  one  large 
bar  of  soap  for  the  bathtub. 

Pipe  cleaners  can  be  used  as  make- 
shift hair-curlers  if  you're  short  one 
or  two  curlers  when  pinning  up  your 
hair. 

Slice  pickles  lengthwise  in  fine 
strips  almost  to  the  ends,  then  spread 
them  out  like  a  fan  for  a  decorative 
garnish  for  salads  or  meats. 


When  making  pudding  for  children 
or  to  serve  at  a  party,  take  No.  303 
cans,  wash  and  scald,  pour  pudding 
in  can,  cover  with  foil,  set  in  refrig- 
erator. When  ready  to  serve  run  hot 
water  over  the  cans  to  unmold.  Cut 
in  2-inch  pieces  and  serve. 

Bread  crusts  are  excellent  for  rub- 
bing crayon  marks  off  the  wall. 

If  you  have  a  rubber  crib  sheet 
that  has  become  limp  and  leaky 
from  numerous  washings,  try  dip- 
ping it  in  starch  and  it  will  become 
leak-proof  again. 

Filling  small-mouthed  bottles  or 
salt  shakers  becomes  easy  if  you 
make  a  funnel  by  cutting  the  corner 
from  an  envelope  and  snipping  open 
the  tip. 

Grease  spots  on  wallpaper  can  be 
removed  by  rubbing  with  a  lump  of 
laundry  starch. 


10-Year  Guarantee  •  3000  lbs.  I 

LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

LOWEST  COST 
APPROVED  SCALE 


$198 


COMPLETE 

Handles  all  farm  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1%  accuracy 

Easy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE-WEIGH 
scales  fit  any  existing  stock  handling  set- 
up. Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  semi-permanent  models. 


New  hoppers  fit  scales 

for  accurately 
weighing  ingredient; 
in  automatic 
feed  production 


Floor  model  with  un- 
loading auger.  Grav- 
ity flow  model,  also. 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 
2140  W.  Uwfaaae,  Dae*.  1 2-S,  CMcago  25,  III. 


Address 

Town  


Send  for  FREE  plans, 
Idea  Book,  Parts  List 


LETS  YOU  SELL 
AT  TOP-PRICE 
MARKET  WEIGHT 

•  Sort  hogs,  calves, 
sheep  quickly  by 
weight 

•  Check  weight 
gains  of  feed 

Weighs  1  lb.  to  400  _  _ 

lbs.   .   .       2  men  $99.50  F  O  B. 

Oate'VemoJabie.'   '        FACTORY  ASSEMBLED 
Wt.   145  lbs. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

ROYAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1408  E.  4th  St. 
Waterloo,  Iowa  —  Phone  ADams  4-6608 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Bex  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners— Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.       J.  B.  Taylor 


Buy  Swedish  Cook  Book 
Help  Me  Come  to  America 

'T'HIS  SWEET 
A  LITTLE  girl 
would  like  to  come 
to  America.  She  is 
IS  now,  and  her 
name  is  Unni.  She 
is  my  daughter — I 
have  not  seen  her 
since  she  was  20 
months  old.  She 
lives  in  Sweden. 

I  am  divorced. 
My  sickness  and 
other  circumstances 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  bring  her 
over  here.  But  there  is  still  hope — 
YOU,  who  read  this  ad,  can  make  it 
possible  for  Unni  to  come  to  America 
— by  ordering  my  book. 

It  is  a  Scandinavian  Cook-Book 
(Smorgasbord,  etc.)  with  over  500  of 
the  best  recipes  —  of  Norwegian, 
Swedish  and  Danish  dishes.  Please 
send   $3.98   for  each  book  ordered. 

Your  order  will  be  appreciated. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Send  Cash  or  Check  with  Order  to: 

Anton  C.  Gertsen 

109  West  42nd  St. 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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OWNERS  REPORT 


N  NURSERY  STOCK 


ROLAND  W. 
RIENSCHE 
Jesup,  lowo 

560  acres — 
300-400  beef 
cattle—  700-800 
hogs 


SAVES  TIME-MONEY 


"I  feed  on  3  farms  in  a  6-mile 
radius.  Before  I  got  my  Case 
mixer-grinder,  it  was  a 
2-man  job  —  1  driving,  1 
shoveling — a  4-hour  chore. 
Now  I  do  it  myself  in  2 
hours,  no  shoveling.  Figur- 
ing 4  hours  hired  man's  sal- 
ary at  $1.25,  I  save  $5  a  day, 
$35  a  week,  $1,820  a  year.  In 
6  months  I've  ground-mixed- 
blended  287  loads.  This 
would  cost  $2  a  ton  at  the 
mill,  and  waste  a  lot  of 
needed  time.  My  mixer- 
grinder  will  pay  for  itself 
easily  in  a  year." 


I 


I 
I 
I 
I 


with  a  case 
GRINDER- MIXER 


h— j 

IT 

in 

Prevents  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 


•  EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  to  3  out  of 
every  litter ...  soon  pays  for  itself 

•  FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
...crate  fits  any  siie  house 

•  HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  gilt 

•  SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 
better  air  circulation 

•  EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vets 
provided  by  confinement 

•  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crote  for  sow  and  adjoining  pen  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 

•  ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 

^«  WRITE  for  Brower's  new  folder  showing 
complete  line  of  livestock  equipment. 

^^BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO 
■       Box  2364,  Quincy.  Illinois 
I        Please  tend  literature  on  livestock  equipment. 


Name  

Street  or  RFD_ 
Town  


-Stale 


VACCI NATE  and  BE  SAFE ! 


COLORADO 

Veterinary  biological! 

Dependable  Protection! 

f*OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^*  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 
Local  D'aleti  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


THE  P1IOIIUCEIFS 
MAILBOX  MARKET 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

General  Classified — 50<!-  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40i£  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


ARKANSAS    COOPERATIVE  FEEDER 
CALF  SALES 
4  Sales— April  10  through  April  13 
3  000   head    of   stocker   and   feeder    cattle  at 
auction     Sales  conducted  by  beef  cattle  pro- 
ducers   Mostly  Good  and  Choice  calves,  some 
yearlings,  sorted  and  sold  in  uniform  groups. 
For  sale  folder  write   A    L.   Owen.   Dept.  A. 
Box  391.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 


MISSOURI    CO-OP.    FEEDER  LIVESTOCK 
ASSN.  SEMI-ANNUAL  FEEDER  PIG  SALES 

24  SALES    APRIL  2— MAY  23.  1962 
40  000  IeFdER  PIGS   SELL  AT  AUCTION 
For  catalog  write:    E    S.  Matteson.  Exec.  Sec, 
Mo    Co-op.    Feeder  Livestock  Assn.,  130  Mum- 
ford  Hall.  Columbia.  Mo. 


USE  LANDRACE  to  increase  litter  size,  speed 
up  growth,  cut  feed  costs,  produce  more  No. 
1  market  hogs  Test  proven.  Free  informa- 
tion. American  Landrace  Association,  Box  29, 
Noblesville.  Indiana. 


CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holateln  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse.  York,  Nebraska. 


WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list  Otto  Vanderburg. 
North  Prairie.  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land.    Watertown.    Wisconsin     Telephone  840. 


ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
6154,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Office  Phone 
262-0350  and  resident  phone  265-8414,  Livestock 
and  Feed  Brokers.  Livestock  order  buyers, 
Stocker,  Feeders  and  Slaughter,  Livestock 
Hauling  Coast  to  Coast,  Licensed,  Bonded,  and 
Insured  for  your  protection.   


SANTA  GERTRUDIS.  Quality  registered  breed- 
ing cattle— bulls,  heifers,  cows.  Cowart  Cat- 
tle Company,  Box  708A,  Henderson,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holsteln  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 

heifers  and  heifer  calves— all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  STEERS— Holstein  heifers.  Uniform 
loads.  Best  quality.  From  350  pounds  up.  Ed 
Howey,  306  Exchange  Building.  South  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota. 


FIRST  CROSS  Blue  Spotted  Hybrid  gilts  make 
tremendous  mothers.  When  crossed  with  York- 
shire Landrace  or  any  bacon  type  boar,  the 
off-springs  are  hardier,  grow  faster,  live  better 
and  go  to  market  earlier  on  less  feed  and 
make  more  profit.  You  need  English  Large 
Black  to  produce  the  Blue  Spotted.  We  offer 
English  Large  Blacks,  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids. 
Landrace,  Yorkshire.  Catalogue,  cross-breed- 
ing folder.  Tweddle  Farms,  Fergus  30,  On- 
tario, Canada. 


SHEEPMAN— THINK,  Check,  then  buy  your 
flock  or  rams  for  crossing.  Write:  American 
Hampshire  Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 


POULTRY  FOR  SALE 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters, Heavy  Producing  Danish  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special  prices, 
Free  information.  Smith  Chickeries,  450  Mon- 
roe Street,  Mexico,  Missouri. 


48  PAGE  Catalog  25*  (deductible).  Over  100 
varieties  53  natural  color  pictures.  4H-FF  A 
Discounts.  Backed  by  Golden  Rule  Guarantee. 
Popular  plus  rarest  including  Araucanas  (lay 
Blue-Green  eggs),  Campines,  Cochins,  Faver- 
olles  Polish,  Houdans,  Lakenvelders.  Yoko- 
hamas,  Guineas.    Sternberg's,  Fort  Dodge  68, 

Iowa.  

ILLUSTRATED  DUCK-Goose  Book  25«  (de- 
ductible) Weeders,  heavy  market  type,  ex- 
hibition.  Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge  68,  Iowa. 
STROMBERG'S  OFFER  17  varieties  including 
Cochins,  Silkes,  Mille  Fleurs.  Catalog  25* 
(deductible).  Stromberg  s,  Fort  Dodge  68.  Iowa. 
MONTH  OLD  Surgical  Capons  low  as  590.  Free 
marketing  bulletin.   Electric  caponizers.  Strom- 

berg's,  Fort  Dodge  68,  Iowa.  

BOURBON  REDS,  Narragansetts,  Royal  Palms, 
Wild  Turkeys,  Guineas — Popular  breeds.  Cata- 
log 250  (deductible).  Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge 
68,  Iowa. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  WANTED 

640  ACRE  FARM.  Modern  buildings,  water, 
fenced.  $17,500  00.   Easiest  terms.   Write:  Robert 

N.   Ledin.   Broker.   Washburn,  Wisconsin.  

ARKANSAS.  MILD  Climate.  Rich  farms. 
Large  and  Small  Ranches.  All  size  Dairies. 
Equipped  Poultry  Farms.  Acreage  on  New 
70-Mile  Lake.  Recreation,  Retirement  homes. 
Flowing  Springs  everywhere.  Sportsmen's 
Paradise.  Colleges  nearby.  JIM  TUCKER 
"The  Land  Man,"  Rogers,  Arkansas. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 
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CATTLE  E  ART  AGS  Legible  50  ft.,  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon,  Illinois. 


HORSES 


FOR  THE  best  in  Registered  Quarter  Horses, 

yearling    colts,    and    fillies,    eight    to  twelve 

hundred  dollars.  Mockingbird  Hill  Ranch, 
Albany,  Georgia. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  hook  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.    No   obligation.    Simply    address  Beery 

School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  253,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

FREE  VETERINARY  Catalog.  Big  savings  on 
all  drugs,  vaccines,  instruments.  VETCO,  Box 
6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook — Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany, Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions,  25< 
refundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (R), 
farm-proved  Drugs,  Vaccines.  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK,  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 

EARN    $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons.  Details 

free.  Redikuts,  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 


SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.  Write:  ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 


DRESSES  24C;  SHOES  39*:  Men's  Suits  $4.95; 
Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld  164-DB  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  New  York. 

HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possible!  Details,  $1. 
Simon,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  NP-12,  New 
York. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


SPARROW  TROUBLE?  Trap  them.  New  low 
price.    Johnson's,  Waverly  3,  Kentucky. 

FREE!  "BIGGER,  Stronger  Muscles  without 
moving!"  Centuck,  37  Station,  Yonkers  14, 
New  York.  


(HOW  AND  Where  to  Obtain  Capital)  Write 
Reliable  Service,  Box  214-LS,  Rome  City,  In- 
diana.   

COINS 


INDIANHEAD  CENT  25* ;  V-Nickel  30* ;  Silver 
Dollar  $1  50;  Coins  Wanted!  Nelson  346-N  Rye, 
New  York. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.   Free  catalog!  Mis 
siourl  Auction  School,   1330  Llnwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X31,  Missouri. 


EARN  $3.00  Hour — Home,  sparetime.  Easy 
Pump  Lamps  assembling.  No  canvassing.  Write 
Ougor,  Cabot  4,  Arkansas 


AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Free  Catalog. 
Auction  School.  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 


Reisch 


FENCING 


ROSES  294 
TREES  9* 


Each  plant  labeled,  freshly 
packed,  to  arrive  good., 
shipped  direct  from  our  farm.  You'll  be 
pleased.  Planting  instructions  included. 

ROSE  BUSHES  29c  each 


CLIMBERS 

CI.  Blaze  Red 
CI.  Talisman 
CI.  Am.  Beauty 


REDS 

e  De  Hollaruie 
Keil  I  tad  i  a  nee 
»r  Times 
rican  Beauty 
Crimson  Glory 
TWO  TONES 
isman 

intess  Vandal 
sident  Hoover 

PRICES  ON   ROSE   BUSHES:   29e  ea. 


YELLOWS 

Eclipse 

Golden  Charm 
I'eace 


12   for  $2.98. 


PINKS 
Picture 
Pink  Radiance 
The  Doctor 
Uriarcliff 

WHITES 
American  Beauty 
K.  A.  Victoria 
Caledonia 
Fran  Karl  Drushl 
for  Si. 69; 


choice  of  varieties 


LOWERING  SHRUBS 


(1  to  2  ft.  tall)  5 
EACH 

RED  WEIGELA:  deep  red..,..  .25 

A  HIBISCUS;   giant  blooms  09 

£J  FOK.KYTHIA;  yellow  19 

DEUTZIA:   snow  white  19 

ALTHEA  DOUBLE;  white  19 

MOCK  OHANG6:  white  19 

PINK  SPIHEA;  pink  09 

ALTHEA  DOUBLE;   red  or  pink  19 

PUSSY  WILLOW;  hears  catkins  49 

RED  BUSH  HONEYSUCKLE;  red  29 

BRIDAL  WREATH;  white  snowbanks  25 

GOLDEN  BELL;  yellow  flowers  14 

ALTHEA  ROSE  OK  SHARON;  mixed  09 

PINK  WEIGELA:  pure  pink  19 

CRAPE  MYRTLE;  colors,  red  or  pink  59 

HYDRANGEA  P.  G.i  pinkish  white  39 

SPIREA  VAN  HOUTTEI;  white  flowers  25 

RED  OZIER  DOGWOOD:   red  bark  19 

CYDONIA  JAPONICA:  red  bush  49 

OLD  FASHION  LILAC;  purple  39 

PERSIAN  LILAC;   old  favorite  orchid  49 

SNOWBALL;  huge,  white  flowers  29 

WISTERIA  VINE;  purple  flowers  69 

PAMPAS  GRASS;  white  plumes  29 

PINK  BUSH  HONEYSUCKLE:  pink  25 

FLOWERING  ALMOND;  pink  flowers  49 

PINK  AZALEA;  collected,  1  to  2  ft  39 

RED  AZALEA;  collected,  1  to  2  ft  39 

RED  SNOWBERRY:   red  berries  13 

FLOWERING  CRABS;  red  or  pink  98 

EVERGREENS  ,for  IastInEbeauly) 

|f         AS  LOW  AS  15c  EACH 

<fc       MAGNOLIA;   1  to  H/2  ft  59 

BABY  DOLL  GARDENIA;  1,2  to  1  ft..  .49 

<*^K-   JAP.  LIGUSTRUM;  J  2-1  ft.  15 

j^HL   JAP.  LIGUSTRUM;  1  1  2  to  2  ft  59 

HH  WAX  LEAF  LIGUSTRUM:  1  yr.,6  in.  .19 
"^W"  WAX  LEAF  LIGUSTRUM:  1  to  1  J/2  ft.  .49 

ABELIA:  glossy  leaves,  1  to  1  i/i  ft  29 

RHODODENDRON:  collected,  ft  69 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE;  1  ft  69 

NANDINAS;  fiery  red  ones,  1  to  1  V2  ft  49 

MOUNTAIN  LAUREL;  collected,  1  ft  29 

RED  BERRY'  PYRACANTHA;  1/2-I  ft  89 

GARDENIA;  white  blooms.  1  to  1 1/2  ft  59 

BAKER  ARBORVITAE;   1  to  1 1/2  ft  89 

PFITZER  JUNIPER: 

spreading,  1  to  1 1/2  ft  79 

BOXWOOD;  tiny  leaves,   1  yr.,  %-l  ft  49 

CAMELLIA  SASANQUA;   I  ft  59 

BURFORDI  HOLLY;  1/4  to  1  ft  69 


FENCING  WIRE  repairs  easier  with  new  low 
cost  tools  Write  Freedom  Products  Company, 
Box  22,   Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

MONUMENTS 

MONUMENTS.  Genuine  Marble  &  Granite 
$12  50  up,  including  lettering  and  footstone 
Freight  paid.  Free  catalog.  Allstates  Monu 
merit  Company,  Station  F-47,  Atlanta  6 
Georgia. 

 SONGWRITERS  

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL,  West  32,  New  York  1. 
POEMS  NEEDED  Immediately  for  New  Songs 
and  Records.  Send  your  poems  today  for  Free 
Examination  and  Appraisal.  Songcrafters, 
6145-F,  Acklen  Station,  Nashville  12,  Tennes- 
see.   


SONGWRITERS,  Songs  Published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lvric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers, 1075  Boylston  Street,  Boson,  Massa- 
chusetts.   

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


planta 

for 
51.19 
.40 
.90 
.89 
.89 
.89 
.40 
.89 
S2.29 
$1.29 
$1.19 
.65 


$2.89 
$1.89 
$1.19 

.89 
$2.29 
$1.89 
$2.29 
$1.29 
$2.98 
$1.29 
$1.19 
$2.29 
$1.89 
$1.89 

.59 
$4.49 


3  for 
$1.69 
$1.39 

.40 
$1.59 

.55 
$1.39 

.79 
$1.95 
$1.95 
$1 .39 

.79 
$2.49 
$1.69 
$2.49 

$2.29 
$1.39 
$1.69 
$1.95 


BULBS  &  PERENNIALS 

i 


•llow 


GLADIOLA:  red.  pink.  ; 
RED  CARNATION;  red 
ORIENTAL  POPPV;  scarlet  .  .  .  . 
CANVAS:  colors,  red,  pink,  yellow 
PEONIES:  red.  pink,  while  .  .  .  . 
IRIS;  red.  pink,  purple,  yellow  , 
HOLLYHOCK;  mixed  color,  roots  . 
FANCY  LEAF  CA1.ADIUM;  red,  white  .  .  .  . 
CREEPING  PHLOX;   pink,  blue,  white  .  .  .  . 


EACH 

5  for 

08 

.35 

.  .25 

$1.19 

$1.19 

.  .19 

.90 

$3.69 

.  .15 

.69 

.  .25 

$1.19 

.95 

.  .18 

.85 

'1  1n2  ft.) 

HEDGE 
HEDGE 


HEDGE  PLANTS 

O    SOUTH   PRIVET  EVERGR 
1O0  SOUTH  PRIVET  KVERGR 
2o    MULTIFLORA    FENCE  ROSES 
25  FLOWERING  MIMOSA  FOR  HEDGB 

FAST  GROWING  SHADE  TREES 


for  .98 

for  $1.49 

for  $1.98 

for  $1.69 


EACH 

3  for 

CHINESE  ELM;  2"i 

to  4  ft.  tail, 

.79 

CHINESE  ELM;  5  ■  2 

to  7  ft.  tall. 

$2.19 

LOMBARDS  POPI.AK, 

1  to  1  V2  ft. 

tall .  . 

.  .  .09 

.25 

LOM1IAKDY  POPLAR 

31/2  to  5  ft. 

tall .  . 

.  .  .29 

.79 

LOMBAKDY  POPLAIt 

51/2  to  7  ft. 

tall.  . 

,  .  .79 

$2.19 

SILVER  MAPLE:  3  U 

.53 

SILVER  MAPLE:  5>/2 

to  7  ft.  tall. 

.  ..  .79 

$2.19 

THEE  OK  HEAVEN; 

31/2  to  5  ft.  1 

$1.35 

SYCAMORE;  5>  2  to 

.79 

$2.19 

WEEPING  WILLOW; 

$1.39 

FLOWERING  TREES 


PINK  PLOW.  MIMOSA:   1  ft  09 

PINK  FLOW.  MIMOSA;  3Vz  to  5  ft.  .29 
PINK  FLOW.  MIMOSA;  512  to  7  ft.  .79 
WHITE  PLOW.  DOGWOOD;  21.2-4  ft.  .29 
GOLDEN  ICAIN"  TREE;  1  Vst  to  21/2ft.  .59 
RED  FLOW.  PEACH;   21.2  to  4  ft..  .  .79 

PINK" FLOW.   PEACH;    2 1/2  to  4   ft  79 

RED  BUD;  5V-2  t.,  7  ft.  tall  79 

TULIP  TREE;  3».i  to  5  ft.  tall.  .  79 


$2.19 
.79 
$1  .69 
$2.19 
$2.19 
$2.19 
$2.19 


FRUIT  TREES 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS— Jeeps,  $264.00: 
Radios,  $2.53;  Guns,  typewriters,  cameras,  tools, 
thousands  of  items.  Fabulously  low  surplus 
prices.  Complete  information  sent  immedi- 
ately.   Send  $1.00  to:    Surplus,  Box  512-W,  New 

Orleans  1,  Louisiana.  

JEEPS— $223.83,  BOATS— $6.18,  Cars— $32.78,  Ra- 
dios— $2.65,  Typewriters— $4.15,  Televisions. 
Guns,  Cameras,  Watches,  Recorders,  Typical 
Government  Surplus  Prices.  Exciting  Details 
Free.  N.  Y.  Enterprises,  International  Airport. 
Box  402-R3,  Jamaica  30,  New  York. 


PEACHES:  Varieties:  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  Red  Haven, 
Golden  Jubilee,  Belle  Georgia,  Hale  Haven,  Dixie  Red. 
Prices  on  Peach:  1  to  2  ft.-.39C  ea.;  2  to  3  ft.— .49(1  ea.; 
31/2  to  5  ft. — .89C  ea. 

plum  TREES:  Varieties:  Burbar.k,  Muninn,  Abundance. 
Golden  Price:  1  to  2  ft. —49c  ea.;  2  to  3  ft.-.79C  ea.; 
3L,  to  5  ft.— .98c  ea. 

apple  TREES:  Varieties:  Red  Delicious,  Red  Stayman. 
Early  Harvest,  Yellow  Delicious.  Pr.ces:  1  to  2  ft.-.49c 

ea  ■   2   to  3  ft.-.S9C  ea.;   3Vz  to  S  ft  98C  ea. 

pear  TREES'  Varieties;  Keiffer,  Bartlett.  Prices:  2  to  3  ft. 
—  98C  ea.;  3V2  to  S  ft  — $1.29  ea. 

APRICOT  TREES:  Varieties:  Early  Golden, 
Moorpark.  Prices:  2  to  3  ft.  — .79*  ea.;  31/2 
to  5  ft.  —  $1.39  ea. 

CHERRY  TREES:  Variety:  Montmorency. 
Prices:  2  to  3  ft.— .38c  ea.;  3  to  4  ft — 
$1.49  ea. 

HARDY  PECAN:  1  to  2  ft.— .89*  ea.;  2  to 
3  ft.  —  $1.29  ea.,-  3>/2  to  5  ft.  — $1.98  ea. 

Varieties:  Concord,  Carmen,  Niagra.  Price 

plants  59C  ea. 

lants  ise  ea. 

plants  ISC  ea. 

yr.  plants  »8C  ea. 


GRAPE  VINES 

on  Grape  Vines:   1  yr, 
BLACKBERRY: 
DEWBERRY:  1 
BOYSENBERRY 


RASPBERRY:   1  yr..  red  or  black   .  .    .2SC  ea. 

GEM  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY:  25  for  $1.29 

ASPARAGUS:    1   yr.  roots  »2C  ea. 

FIGS:   MAGNOLIA.    1   to  2  ft  89C  ea. 

ALL  OF  OUR  PLANTS,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  nurs- 
ery grown  outdoors  from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  budded 
stock,  never  transplanted.  Inspected  by  the  Texas  Dept. 
of  Agriculture.  It  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  buy  at  low 
grower  prices. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  |f  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  on 
arrival,  return  in  10  days  and  we  will  replace  or  refund 
your  money. 

ORDERS  UNDER  $3.00  add  40<  for  postage  and  packing. 
ORDERS  OVER  $3.00  we  pay  the  postage.  If  shipped 
C.O.D..  you  pay  postage  and  C.0.0.  fee. 
BONUS  PLANTS:  On  all  orders  over  $3.00  you  get  2 
extra  flowering  shrubs  (our  choice).  On  all  orders  over 
$5.00  you  get  4  extra  flowering  shrubs. 

SALE -SEND  ORDER  NOW 
TELL  US  WHEN  YOU  WANT  SHIPMENT 

NAUGHTOK  FARMS 

Route  1,  Box  538  •  Waxatachie,  Texas 
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THE  GH:  81  HORSE 

POWERHOUSE  TAMES 
TOUGHEST  FIELDSS 

If  you  farm  huge  acreages,  if  you  have  hard-to- 
work  soil  or  deep  muddy  fields  or  if  you  have  to 
pull  really  heavy  equipment — the  G  VI  is  for  you. 
Here's  a  powerhouse  of  a  tractor  that  takes  it  all 
in  stride  with  horsepower  to  spare — 81  on  the  pto. 

But  it's  not  just  horsepower,  it's  lugging  power 
as  well  that  makes  the  G  VI  the  outstanding  big 
tractor.  The  425  cu.  in.  engine,  the  big  connecting 
rods,  the  huge  bearings — the  huskier  engineering 
throughout— let  the  G  VI  develop  peak  torque  at 
less  than  1000  rpm!  The  wheels  dig  in  and  keep 
going,  with  outstanding  fuel  economy. 

The  G  VI  is  tough  too.  The  heavy,  rigid  base 
pan  is  cast  out  of  iron.  The  cast  crankcase,  the 
heavy  transmission  and  differential  are  bolted  to- 
gether to  form  an  unshakable  solid  column  .  .  . 
with  proper  weight  in  front  and  back  for  solid 
traction.  This  power  train  won't  twist  or  rack, 
even  under  heaviest  strains,  even  in  toughest  fields. 

Despite  its  size  and  power,  the  Moline-engi- 
neered  Control  Zone  Comfort  (power  steering, 
easy  visibility,  feather-light  seat,  easy-to-reach 
controls)  makes  the  G  VI  easy  to  handle  and  ride. 

Need  power?  See  the  G  VI.  Need  strength?  See 
the  G  VI.  Want  economy?  See  the  G  VI.  Want 
comfort?  See  the  G  VI.  (Shown  with  the  G  VI  is 
the  WC  plow,  one  of  the  full  line  of  tillage  tools 
available  at  your  Moline  dealers.) 


THE  M5:  Ten  speeds,  65  JET  STAR:  Rough,  tough,  ver-  THE  4  STAR:  A  powerful  uni- 
horses  and  a  hundred  uses!      satile  workhorse.  Just  $2047!      versal  tractor  for  all  farm  jobs! 


Mm  mm  lliww 


Hopkins,  Minnesota 


Convenient  payments  to  suit  your  needs  through  r 
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Kennedy's  A-B-C-D  Farm  Plan 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  has  sub- 
mitted an  A-B-C-D  farm  program 
to  Congress  designed  to  meet  the 
triple  goals  of  increased  farm  income, 
reduced  farm  surpluses,  and  lower 
costs  to  taxpayers. 

"These  are  our  common  sense 
goals,"  said  the  president,  "Abun- 
dance, Balance,  Conservation,  Devel- 
opment— as  common  sense  as  A,  B, 
C,  D." 

Abundance  —  We  should  use  the 
productive  abundance  of  our  agricul- 
tural resources  to  advance  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom;  as  a  weapon 
against  poverty  and  disease;  as  as- 
surance for  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  Americans. 

Balance — We  should  seek  a  bal- 
ance between  production  and  demand 
so  as  to  avoid  the  waste  of  private 
effort  and  public  resources.  Proper- 
ly balanced,  agriculture  can  make  a 
major  contribution  toward  economic 
stability.  Thus,  farmers,  consumers 
and  taxpayers  share  the  benefits  of  a 
balanced  agriculture. 

Conservation — Land  and  water  re- 
sources not  needed  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  should  be  directed  to  al- 
ternative uses  to  benefit  the  nation. 

Development — We  need  to  initiate 
and  expand  programs  for  the  devel- 
opment of  human  resources  and  re- 
newal of  rural  communities. 

We  agree  with  these  goals! 

The  president  asked  for  permanent 
legislation  to  consolidate  the  gains 
made  by  the  emergency  programs 
enacted  last  year.  He  inferred  the 
slogan:  "Let's  continue  to  do  in  '62 
what  was  well  begun  in  '61!" 

The  president  said  that  a  good  start 
toward  the  triple  goals  had  been  made 
last  year;  that  net  farm  income  had 
been  increased  by  $1  billion  (about 
$350  per  farm);  and  that  government 
stocks  of  surpluses  were  reduced  for 
the  first  time  in  nine  years. 

At  the  start  of  1961,  for  example, 
CCC  had  $9  billion  in  loans  and  in- 
ventories with  carrying  costs  exceed- 
ing $1  billion  a  year. 

The  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  pro- 
gram is  known  as  "The  Food  &  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962."  In  support  of 
the  bill  (H.  R.  #10010)  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman  told  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  that  the  choice 
is  between  the  administration's  pro- 
gram or  no  program  at  all. 

"Further  drift  and  indecision,  fur- 


ther piecemeal  programs  that  avoid 
commodities  most  in  trouble,  sup- 
ports that  are  too  low  to  be  adequate 
for  farmers,  continued  rises  in  gov- 
ernment costs  will  inevitably  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  farm  programs," 
said  Freeman. 

Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  termed 
the  administration's  farm  program 
for  the  sixties  as  "undisguised  regi- 
mentation," and  accused  the  Ken- 
nedy-Freeman axis  of  intentions  to 
take  over  control  and  management  of 
the  nation's  farms,  the  nation's  farm- 
ers and  the  nation's  food  supply. 

Senator  John  Williams  (R.,  Del.) 
accused  the  administration  of  jug- 
gling its  books  to  fake  its  assertion 
that  $1.5  billion  would  be  saved  on 
surplus  farm  products. 

Senator  Williams  said  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman  in  1961  had  paid  $150 
million  for  the  removal  from  pro- 
duction of  4.5  million  phantom  acres 
— acreage  that  would  never  have 
been  put  in  feed  grains  anyway. 

In  answer  to  these  opponents  (and 
others),  Secretary  Freeman  said  farm 
leaders  representing  over  35  farm 
organizations  specifically  endorsed 
the  administration's  farm  plan. 

Said  these  farm  leaders:  "We  spe- 
cifically endorse  the  positive  goals  of 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
Freeman  to  achieve  proper  use  of  our 
agricultural  abundance;  to  achieve 
balance  by  providing  a  means  of  ad- 
justment of  production  of  commodi- 
ties now  in  serious  oversupply;  to 
encourage  conservation  and  achieve 
better  land  uses;  and  to  upgrade  the 
living  standards  of  rural  people  by 
the  development  of  new  opportuni- 
ties on  the  land  through  rural  re- 
newal programs,  all  of  which  will  be 
achieved  at  a  reduced  cost  to  gov- 
ernment." 

And  so  it  goes.  The  pro  and  con 
debate  over  farm  legislation  will  con- 
tinue for  the  next  few  months.  We 
suspect,  though,  that  when  the  last 
nail  is  hammered  down,  Congress 
will  have  built  a  platform  to  support 
the  Kennedy-Freeman  program. 

The  key  to  the  whole  business  is 
the  word  "Food"  in  the  title  of  the 
Act.  Everybody  eats,  of  course,  but 
not  everybody  farms.  So  you  can  ex- 
pect more  emphasis  on  food-votes  in 
contrast  with  farm-votes  in  any  real- 
istic appraisal  of  farm  legislation. 


Fallout  Won't  Harm  Ileeff 


IF  YOU  CAN  lead  a  steer  to  slaugh- 
ter after  the  H-Bomb  falls,  you  can 
eat  the  meat  without  fear  of  radio- 
active fallout,  asserts  Dr.  John  H. 
Rust,  University  of  Chicago  veteri- 
narian. (Your  editor  was  asked  this 
question  on  the  Everett  Mitchell  TV 
Farm  Forum  recently  and  couldn't 
answer  it). 

Dr.  Rust,  professor  of  pharmacol- 
ogy and  head  of  the  Section  on  Nu- 
clear Medicine,  originally  presented 
his  report  at  the  98th  Annual  AVMA 

'  Convention  in  Detroit.  The  findings 
were  developed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Subcommittee 
for  the  Assessment  of  Damage  to  Live 
Stock  from  Radio-Active  Fallout. 

In  an  emergency,  said  the  commit- 
tee, flesh  of  animals  slaughtered  for 

1  food  after  an  H-Bomb  blast,  would  be 
relatively  safe  even  though  the  ani- 

[  mals  had  been  exposed  to  large  doses 
of  external  radiation. 


The  study  also  showed: 

•  That  external  radiation  likely 
will  kill  farm  animals  before  the  ef- 
fects of  radio-active  forage  affects 
their  health. 

•  Eating  of  radio-active  forage  will 
not,  by  itself,  kill  farm  animals;  even 
ingestion  of  radio-active  forage  com- 
bined with  external  gamma  ray  ex- 
posure would  not  alter  this  expecta- 
tion. 

•  Reproductive  ability  or  fertility 
of  farm  animals  will  not  be  notice- 
ably reduced. 

•  Fallout  danger  to  animals  is  two 
to  seven  times  greater  at  a  point  75 
miles  away  from  blast  detonation 
area. 

•  Greatest  danger  period  is  when 
the  radio-active  particle  leaves  the 
hot  gas  of  the  fall-out  cloud  and  drops 
to  earth. 


^ach  Si 


ampler 


Stellite  exhaust 
valves  with  rotators  out- 
last ordinary  valves  by  300%  to 
500%.  Especially  suitable  for  severe  engine 
applications,  they  are  available  in  conversion  kits. 


eliminate  up  to  4  valve  jobs 


specify  factory-engineered  parts 
for  your  WISCONSIN  -  and  save! 


With  savings  like  these,  it  pays  to 
use  factory  parts  to  repower  your 
Wisconsin.  And  since  an  engine  is 
only  as  good  as  its  parts,  you  can't 
afford  to  take  unnecessary  risks. 

Wisconsin  parts  are  identical  in 
quality  to  the  originals.  You  get 
rugged  forged-steel  connecting  rods 
and  crankshafts.  Valves,  rings,  pis- 
tons, and  other  parts  are  engineered 
to  Wisconsin  specifications.  Since 
no  other  engines  are  built  quite  like 
Wisconsins,  non-Wisconsin  parts 
won't  do  —  and  can  actually  cause 
serious  and  costly  damage! 

Why  take  risks?  Repower  your 
Wisconsin  now  with  Wisconsin-en- 
gineered parts  and  factory-approved 
service  from  your  nearby  Author- 
ized Distributor  or  Wisconsin 
Engine  Service  Station.  There  are 


about  2000  of  them  at  your  service. 
Get  Parts  Bulletin  S-284,  and  Serv- 
ice Station  Directory  S-198.  Write 
to  Dept.  F-172. 


RE-RING  WITHOUT  REBORING 

TriCrome®  rings  permit  re-ringing  Wisconsins 
with  moderately  worn  or  tapered  cylinders  for 
Vs  the  cost  of  reboring.  Ring  sets  are  also 
available  in  .010".  .020",  and  .030"  oversizes. 


/WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 

World's  Largest  Builders  o\  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 

Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


Paying 
too  much 
for 

custom  work! 


Send  for  your  FREE  Machinery  Custom  Rale  Guide,  today!  No  matter  what 
part  of  the  country  you  live  in  or  what  type  of  farming  you  do,  this  4-page 
report,  compiled  by  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  will  help  you  determine 
a  fair  price  to  pay  for  any  custom  work  you  have  done  this  year.  Included 
are  the  current  rates  for  20  planting  and  drilling  jobs,  18  hay  and  silage 
making  jobs,  23  plowing  and  cultivation  jobs,  plus  rates  for  harvesting, 
spraying,  dusting,  fertilizing,  feed  grinding,  stock  hauling,  fence  building — 
plus  a  wide  variety  of  other  jobs.  Costs  are  all  listed  geographically  and  are 
realistic  figures,  based  on  reports  sent  in  by  the  more  than  2,000  members 
of  the  Doane  Country-wide  Farm  Panel.  This  report  also  includes  a  percentage 
breakdown  of  total  costs  for  operating  various  types  of  farm  implements, 
tractors  and  trucks.  This  is  very  helpful  when  figuring  costs  on  the  use  of 
jointly  owned  equipment.  Send  25c  for  a  group  of  the  latest  Doane  Agricultural 
Digest  Reports  and  receive  the  Machinery  Custom  Rale  Guide  as  a  bonus. 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Box  7237.  5142  Delmar  Blvd.,  Si.  Louis  8.  Missouri 

Enclosed  is  25c.  Send  me  o  group  of  the  latest  Doone  Agricultural  Digest 
Reports  ond  a  free  copy  of  the  Machinery  Custom  Rate  Guide. 


Name_ 


RFD  or  Address- 
Town  


-State. 
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SHIPPING  FEVER?  FOOT  ROT?  PNEUMONIA? 

SULMET  treats  them  ail  and  many  others*.  No  other  sulfa  can  do  as  much  for  your  sick  animals  as  SULMET. 
Give  only  one  dose  in  24  hours  . . .  often  a  single  dose  does  the  job.  You  get  immediate  high  blood  levels 
and  longer-lasting  effect.  Easy  to  use  . . .  5  convenient  dosage  forms:  Drinking  water  solution,  Oblets®,  Inject- 
able, Tablets  and  Soluble  Powder.  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

*Also  Mastitis,  Metritis,  Scours,  Coccidiosis,  Diphtheria,  Pink  Eye,  Septicemia.  crT"  crAJVAM x r»  ~~^> 

SULMET 
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New  -  for  you 
.  from  Northrup  King 


MORE  FROM  EVERY 
ACRE  .  .  .THROUGH 
CREATIVE  SEED 
RESEARCH 


Picked  from  farm  fields  planted  with  new 
NK  hybrids,  these  "field  run"  ears  are  a 
corny  (but  solid)  promise  for  you. 

Seventeen  new  hybrids  for  1962!  That 
makes  over  50  Northrup  King  hybrids  for 
you  to  choose  from  to  get  more  from  every 
acre. 

Sold  out  already?  Yes,  several  of  them 
are,  as  you  would  expect  of  high  perform- 
ance new  seed  introductions.  Farmers  are  always  alert  for 
something  better,  and  many  have  already  found  it  with  NK 
hybrids.  Others  will,  too.  Why  don't  you? 

There's  more  to  this  story,  though,  than  just  the  law 
'of  supply  and  demand.  It  starts  almost  40  years  ago  when 
Northrup  King  was  one  of  the  first  seed  firms  to  establish  a 
^hybrid  breeding  and  development  program.  In  each  ear  above 
sleeps  the  secret  of  farm  profits,  rests  the  mysterious  combina- 
tions of  genes  that  make  one  corn  better  than  another. 

They  range  in  maturity  from  early  to  late.  Some  have 
special  insect  resistance;  others  fight  off  blight.  One  has  a  stalk 
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like  a  soldier's  spine;  another  is  easily  recognized  by  its  tre- 
mendous leaf  area. 

Want  a  hybrid  for  thick  planting?  Or  a  drouthy  field?  How 
about  that  plowed-up  hog  pasture  with  all  the  nitrogen  that 
usually  suckers  on  you? 

Are  you  trying  a  picker-sheller?  Then  you'll  want  an  NK 
hybrid  with  the  right  kind  of  cob  in  the  center  of  the  ear,  to 
give  you  cleaner  corn  in  the  hopper  next  fall. 

See  for  yourself.  Go  to  it.  Stop  at  your  Northrup  King 
dealer's  and  ask  about  the  NK  corn  hybrids  he'll  recommend 
for  your  area.  They're  not  miracle  corns,  but  they  are  mighty 
good  hybrids. 

Like  those  ears  above  .  .  .  New,  for  you,  from  Northrup 
King  ...  to  help  you  get  more  from  every  acre. 


NORTHRUP  KING  SEEDS  /  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rochelle,  III.  /  Lima,  Ohio  /  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Norfolk,  Nebr. 
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1kfoLifl)fo1>ig  went  AteMnq J 


Ridiculous?  You  bet  it  is!  This  may  be  fun  for 
the  pig,  but  it  could  mean  "tough  sledding"  for 
the  farmer!  This  is  the  time  to  push  pigs — not 
pamper  them . . .  especially  if  you're  looking  for 
top  hog  profits.  For  a  real  hog  profit  picture, 
baby  pigs  should  be  in  the  feed  lot  on  a  scien- 
tifically balanced  OCCO  "Pig  to  Payoff"  feed- 
ing program.  Give  your  baby  pigs  a  fast,  safe, 
scour-free  start  on  OCCO  Pig  Starter  Pellets. 
These  tasty,  nibble-size  pellets,  contain  Dyna- 
fac  (chemo-biotic)  and  broad  spectrum  anti- 
biotics. They  are  so  tempting  that  your  pigs  will 
go  for  them  a  week  or  two  after  farrowing ...  an 
ideal  gain-boosting  supplement  for  rich  nutri- 


tious sow's  milk.  Time  after  time,  hog  raisers 
report  rugged,  thrifty  litters  with  NO  scours 
after  starting  pigs  on  OCCO.  They  keep  their 
baby  fat,  get  a  better  start  and  go  on  to  make 
bigger-than-ever  profits  for  the  hog  raiser.  They 
bounce  up  to  50  lbs.  in  no  time.  Then,  thanks  to 
the  flexibility  of  OCCO's  "Pig  to  Payoff"  feed- 
ing program,  you  can  safely  switch  overTtf  one  of 
OCCO's  profit-packed  shoat  rations.  Your 
OCCO  man  can  give  you  the  full  story  on 
OCCO's  "Pig  to  Payoff"  feeding  program.  He's 
a  neighbor  of  yours  ...  he  knows  good  feeding 
practices  .  .  .  and  he's  backed  by  a  company 
with  a  half  century  of  service  to  farmers. 


Want  a  free  photo  of  the  Sledding  Pig  above  that's  suitable  for  framing?  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


OCCO  "Protein-Plusu  MINERAL  FEEDS/ 
Box  640J,  Oelwein,  Iowa 

Please  rush  information  on  items  checked  below. 

□  $3.95  "PIG-GRIP"  offer  □  Free  "Sledding  Pig"  photo 

□  Free  "Pig  to  Payoff"  brochure    □  Name  of  nearest  OCCO  Man 

NAME   . 


ADDRESS. 


RFD- 


Now. . .  For  a  Limited  Time  Only 

Caswell"PIG-GRIP" 

"The  pig-holder  that  really  works"  .  .  .  holds  baby  pig 
securely  and  safely  when  castrating,  teeth  clipping,  ear 
notching,  treating,  etc.  Hangs  on  crate,  fence  or  pen  for 
easy  one-man  operation.  A  $15.50  retail  value — now  yours 
for  only  $3.95  when  you  order  one  ton  of  OCCO  Hog  Feed 
(or  $7.80  with  each  y2-ton  order).  You  save  $11.55! 
Thousands  in  use.  Nothing  like  it  on  the  market.  See  your 
OCCO  Man  or  mail  the  coupon  MOW!  This  offer  expires 

March  31,  1962 


TOWN 
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15  Cents 


•  Top  Stockmen  Make  $9,000  More 

•  Live  Stock  Market  Outlook 


•  How  is  Your  Bull's  P.  Q.? 

•  The  ABC's  of  Hog  Profits 


TOP  RAIL  TOPICS 


A  SONIC  SCARECROW  designed  to 

give  the  bird  to  the  birds  may  hold 
the  answer  to  one  of  agriculture's 
age-old  problems.  A  team  of  scien- 
tists at  Stanford  Research  Institute 
is  trying  to  learn  what  kind  of  sounds 
or  biological  factors  control  the  birds' 
behavior.  Then  they  hope  to  develop 
a  sonic  scarecrow  to  produce  the  de- 
sired results. 

The  scientists  are  looking  into  the 
mating  calls  of  birds,  danger  calls, 
and  even  bird  language  for  chow- 
down.  The  sight  and  sound  of  natural 
predators  are  also  being  considered. 
Non-meaningful  sounds,  like  noise, 
for  example,  will  shoo  the  birds  from 
here  to  there,  but  it  doesn't  phase 
them  for  long.  The  nation  has  hun- 
dreds of  bird  problems.  The  most 
serious  is  in  agriculture;  next,  at  air- 
ports, then  cities,  and  finally,  boats 
and  shore  installations. 

The  starling,  a  busy  European  im- 
migrant, has  become  Public  Bird  En- 
emy No.  1  during  the  past  15  years. 
The  startled  starlings  are  leaving 
splattered  cities  behind  them  to 
search  for  food  on  farms.  In  their 
flight,  they  fail  to  observe  Federal 
Aviation  Flight  Patterns  and  create 
flying  hazards  when  sucked  into  jet 
engines  during  take-off.  Starlings 
cluster  when  alarmed.  Some  form  of 
acoustical  herding,  like  a  sonic  scare- 
crow, might  take  advantage  of  this 
behavior. 

Herring  gulls  are  just  plain  in- 
discreet. They  deposit  highly  corro- 
sive droppings  on  boats  and  nearby 
shore  facilities.  A  new  sound  might 
induce  these  handsome  scavengers  to 
roost  elsewhere.  The  common  spar- 
row as  a  disease  carrier  is  known  as 


the  rat  of  the  air.  Sparrows  eat  few 
insects  and  live  chiefly  on  grain. 
They  damage  such  crops  as  peas, 
beans,  lettuce,  cabbage,  beets,  aspara- 
gus, corn  and  fruit.  They  will  evict 
swallows,  robins,  wrens  and  warblers 
and  other  song  birds  from  their  nests 
and  molest  about  70  other  species  of 
native  birds. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  FARMER  get  for 

meat  animals?  In  1961,  he  received 
$10.6  billion  from  the  sale  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  or  about  30%  of  the 
total  cash  receipts  of  $34.7  billion 
paid  to  farmers.  This  was  10%  more 
than  the  1950-54  average.  Direct  gov- 
ernment payments  amounted  to  2% 
of  farmer's  cash  receipts.  The  only 
payment  to  live  stock  producers  was 
incentive  payments  on  wool. 

Sale  of  cattle  and  calves  provided 
21%  of  cash  return.  The  sale  of  dairy 
products,  which  used  to  be  first,  has 
ranked  second  as  a  source  of  cash  re- 
ceipts during  the  past  two  years. 


THE  NATION'S  VETERINARIANS 

total  21,954  or  one  vet  for  each 

18.000  animals,  reports  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Assn.  By  1980,  we 
will  need  47,250  vets  for  the  nation's 
increasing  animal  population.  At 
present,  there  are  18  schools  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  in  the  United 
States;  two  in  Canada.  Collectively, 
they  graduate  1,000  vets  each  year. 

The  1,104  new  students  entering 
veterinary  college  in  1961  were  se- 
lected from  2,134  applicants.  Total 
veterinary  enrollment  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1961-62  is  a  new  high  of 
4,008  students  including  157  women. 

More  than  55%  of  all  U.  S.  families 
have  a  pet — 17.9  million  families  own 

24.1  million  dogs;  11.3  million  fami- 
lies own  22.1  million  cats.  There  are 
more  than  15  million  pet  birds  in 
the  country.  Other  animal  patients  for 
vets  include  97.1  million  cattle,  55.3 
million  hogs  (spring  crop);  32.9  mil- 
lion sheep;  3.1  million  horses  and 
a  372.5  million  flock  of  poultry. 


AS  AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN,  you 

can  count  yourself  one  of  the  lucky 
60  people  in  the  following  illustra- 
tion. A  Missouri  school  superintend- 
ent asked  his  students  to  imagine 
that  the  world  population  (about  2.7 
billion  people)  was  sanforized  or 
compressed  into  a  single  town  of 
1,000  people. 

In  this  imaginary  town,  60  of  the 
1,000  people  would  represent  the 
United  States;  940  people  would  rep- 
resent all  other  nations.  The  60  Amer- 
icans would  receive  about  half  the 
town's  income. 

The  60  Americans  would  consume 
15%  of  the  town's  food  supply,  and 
they  would  have  12  times  as  much 
electricity;  22  times  as  much  coal;  21 
times  as  much  oil;  50  times  as  much 
steel,  and  50  times  as  much  general 
equipment  as  the  remaining  940  peo- 
ple of  the  town. 

In  this  town  of  1,000  people,  some 
300  would  be  Christians  and  700 
would  have  other  or  no  religious  be- 
liefs—303  would  be  white,  697  non- 
white.  The  60  Americans  would  have 
a  life  expectancy  of  70  years  against 
only  40  years  for  the  940  others. 

ONLY  THREE  MAJOR  CHAINS  are 

engaged  in  the  feeding  and  slaugh- 
tering of  live  stock,  reports  C.  C. 
Adamy,  executive  vice  president,  Na- 
tional Assn.  of  Food  Chains.  These 
three  chains  account  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  3%  of  the  lambs,  2.5%  of  the 
cattle  and  1%  of  the  hogs.  They  feed 
about  %  of  1%  of  the  cattle — prac- 
tically no  hogs  or  lambs.  Major  pack- 
ers and  chains  together  feed  approxi- 
mately 5%  of  the  nation's  cattle. 


he  Disks  Farmers  Prefer... 


Timken  roller  bearings 


Exclusive  Safe  Guard  frame     Easy  turning  leveling  | ack      Wide  clevis,  easy  ho: 


3d 


Steel  spacer  spools 


Tie  bars  across  disk 


Raising  |ack  contr  il 


Model  No.  960  illustrat 


Send  for  latest  catalog  to  Kewanee,  Dept. 


■  For  profitable  farming  choose  a  Kewanee,  "America's  No.  1  Disk". 
Kewanee's  closer  spaced  blades  do  the  best  job  of  pulverizing,  penetrating, 
tearing  out  corn  roots  and  leveling.  Only  Kewanees  have  Timken  double- 
tapered,  roller  bearings— they  pull  easier!  And,  you  have  15  sizes  to  choose 
from,  cutting  from  7'3"  to  21'6".  .  .  Kewanee  is  your  best  disk  investment. 
More  ruggedly  constructed,  they  last  years  longer  and,  finally,  have  the 
highest  trade-in  value.  Choose  a  Kewanee. 

Ih  l  eloped.  Tested  and  Approved  by  Farmers  for  Farmers. 


Try  a  Kewanee  .wheel-mounted  mulcher  on  your  farm 
this  year.  Men  who  use  them  every  year  report  they 
regularly  gel  considerably  larger  yields  because  of  the 
better  seedbeds  they  make. 


Heavy  bearing  sta 


JCewcmee 


® 


Machinery  &  Conveyor  Co.    •  Kewanee,  Win 


Made  in  8',  10'  and  12'  sizes. 


New  Super-Torque  tractor  tire  outpulls 
others  in  the  field,  outwears  others  on  the  road! 


Here's  the  new  rear  tire  designed  to  deliver  the 
increased  torque  of  modern  tractors  .  .  .  the  new 
Super-Torque. 

Lugs  are  up  to  30%  deeper  at  the  shoulder— have  up 
to  40%  more  working  rubber.  And  they're  braced 
with  multiple  angles.  So  they  bite  deeper  —  pull 
better— without  folding  under  or  tearing. 

Overall  tread  is  much  wider  and  flatter,  too  . . .  puts 
up  to  287  more  rubber  on  the  road.  This  greatly 
increases  tire-life  and  smooths  the  ride. 


You  can't  buy  any  tire  that  gives  you  as  much  trac- 
tion for  as  long  a  time  as  the  Super-Torque.  It 
clearly  outperforms  any  standard  tire  yet  costs 
very  little  more.  That's  been  proved  again  and  again 
in  use-tests  by  more  than  1,000  farmers. 

The  Super-Torque  is  available  only  through 
Goodyear  Dealers  and  Goodyear  Service  Stores. 
See  it  now  while  extra-liberal,  introductory  trade- 
in  terms  are  still  in  effect.  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire 
Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


I 


GOODYEAR 


SuDer-Torque-T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron.  Ohio 
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What  is 

HESSTONIZED 


Why  is  it  tvorth  more  to 
STOCKMEN? 


"Hesstonized  Hay"  is  premium-quality  hay  — 
loaded  with  protein,  carbohydrates,  minerals, 
and  vitamins  that  give  top  gains  —  harvested 
through  the  exclusive  cutting,  conditioning, 
and  windrowing  action  of  the  Hesston 
Windrower-Conditioner.  It  is  called  "Hesston- 
ized Hay"  by  the  men  who  grow,  feed,  and 
buy  it.  Hesstonizing  retains  nutritious  tips 
and  leaves  . . .  minimizes  bleaching  and  leach- 
ing .. .  increases  dry  weight  yield  up  to  23.4% 
compared  to  mowed  and  raked  hay.  It's  a 
highly  important  part  of  any  haying  system  — 
whether  it's  for  baling,  silage,  mow-  loft- 
batch-drying,  or  dehydrating.* 


The  secret  to  "Hesstonizing"  is  in  the  way  tne  Hesston  conditions  the  hay 
and  builds  tne  windrows.  Stems  are  gently  "squeezed"  every  two  inches  so 
moisture  filters  out  quickly,  but  valuable  nutrients  are  retained.  Hesston's 
uncomparable  windrow  control  builds  airy,  fluffy  windrows  for  faster  curing 
into  greener,  leafier,  and  more  palatable  hay ...  Hesstonized. 

*  Reports  from  Users  and  Agricultural  Colleges  available  upon  request. 

the  NEW  TTnocmnM  260 


HESSTON 

Windrower-Conditioner 


Champion  of  the  Field) 


Since  the  day  the  Hesston  was  introduced  as  the  first  machine  to  cut,  condition, 
and  windrow  in  one  operation,  it  has  been  the  leader.  One-Hand  Trim  Steering, 
patented  V-belt  transmission,  detachable  mounted  hay  conditioner,  and  functional 
stying  are  among  the  many  performance-proven  "firsts"  of  the  Hesston.  Now,  the 
Hesston  260  is  an  even  greater  champion!  Better-than-ever  flotation,  heavier-duty 
frame,  one-hand  draper  adjustment,  increased  sickle  stroke  are  just  a  few  of  the 
added  features  for  1962.  Diesel  power  is  also  available  for  the  first  time.  This  is 
the  machine  that  saves  you  293  miles  of  field  travel  everytime  you  cut  100  acres 
compared  to  conventional  mower,  conditioner,  and  rake.  And,  it  has  wide  versatility 
for  windrowing  a  variety  of  other  crops. 


HESSTON    Manufacturing  Co.  Inc. 


607  King  Street 


Hesston,  Kansas 


Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  "Hesstonized  Hay"  and 
literature  on  the  Hesston  260  Windrower-Conditioner. 
I  am  a  farmer      dealer  student 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


.  STATE . 


H/S  I9-96I-B  (NLP) 


Inside 

Washington 

hff  Philip  1^.  Warden 


rpiERRA  DEL  FUEGO  (the  land  of 
the  flame)  is  a  name  of  a  large 
mass  of  land  at  the  southern  tip  of 
South  America,  a  name  probably 
unknown  to  most  Americans.  But  to- 
day it  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
the  hottest  issue  in  the  live  stock 
industry. 

A  presidential  mission,  appointed 
last  December,  has  returned  to  the 
White  House  with  recommendations 
which  have  put  great  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  for  30  years 
have  successfully  kept  United  States 
herds  of  cloven-hoofed  animals,  par- 
ticularly cattle  and  sheep,  free  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  State  Department  is  anxious 
to  see  that  the  United  States  takes 
every  step  possible  to  increase  its 
trade  with  Latin  America — to  accel- 
erate a  flow  of  dollars  southward  to 
bolster  shaky  South  American  econo- 
mies to  strengthen  the  stand  of  their 
people  against  Communism. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  an  island  jointly 
owned  by  Argentina  and  Chile, 
counts  sheep  raising  as  its  number 
one  industry.  The  presidential  mis- 
sion reported  to  President  Kennedy 
during  the  first  week  of  March  that 
"it  is  claimed  that  foot  and  mouth 
disease  has  never  occurred  on  the 
island." 

"However,  a  virus  disease,  conta- 
gious ecthyma,  which  could  be  con- 
fused with  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
has  occurred  with  such  frequency 
that  new  lambs  are  vaccinated  each 
year,"  the  mission  reported. 

No  Serious  Market  Threat 

Since  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  free  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  terrific  pres- 
sure reportedly  has  developed  among 
top-level  diplomatic  strategists  in  the 
Kennedy  Administration  for  the  is- 
suance of  an  executive  order  per- 
mitting the  importation  by  the  United 
States  of  its  meat — both  cattle  and 
sheej?. 

Sheep  and  cattle  industry  officials 
opposed  to  such  imports  are  accused 
of  being  protectionists,  concerned 
only  with  limiting  the  importation  of 
meat  which  might  compete  with  their 
own  products.  They  insist  that  this 
is  not  true — that  the  volume  of  meat 
which  might  be  imported  from  Tierra 
del  Fuego  would  probably  never  be 
a  serious  market  factor. 

The  sheep  and  cattle  people  insist 
that  their  only  concern  is  to  see  that 
this  country  never  again  has  an  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  On 
this  point,  they  have  the  solid  back- 
ing of  USDA  officials  below  the  po- 
litical level. 

In  the  first  30  years  of  the  present 
century,  the  United  States  had  six 
costly  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  In  each  instance  the  disease 
was  brought  into  the  United  States 
by  virus-infested  meat  or  contami- 
nated foreign  vaccines.  Since  1930, 
the  United  States  has  been  free  of 
the  disease  despite  recent  dangerous 
outbreaks  just  over  the  borders  in 
Mexico  and  Canada.  One  government 
official  has  estimated  it  would  cost 
the  United  States  "hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars"  to  eradicate  even  a 
minor  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  United  States  today. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle  people  that  even  though  Tierra 
del  Fuego  may  be  free  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
police  its  commerce  and  prevent  sus- 


Washington,  D.  C. 

ceptible  animals  from  the  mainland 
of  South  America  from  becoming 
intermixed  with  the  island  herds. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  was  given  its 
name  in  1520  by  Ferdinand  Magellan 
and  his  crew  on  the  first  ship  to  sail 
around  the  world.  As  they  worked 
their  way  around  the  southern  tip  of 
South  America  through  the  waters 
which  were  to  be  called  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  they  saw  great  fires 
burning  on  the  shoreline  of  the  some- 
times near,  sometimes  far,  island. 
The  Indians  which  occupied  the  is- 
land kept  the  large  fires  going  to 
keep  warm.  It  is  not  hard  to  figure 
why  the  sailors  called  the  island, 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  land  of  the 
flame. 

Animals  Not  Vaccinated 

The  presidential  mission  took  spe- 
cial notice  of  the  trade  in  sheep  and 
cattle  between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
the  South  American  mainland. 

"There  is  some  two-way  traffic  of 
animals  between  Tierra  del  Fuego 
and  Patagonia  (Argentina's  south- 
ernmost state  on  the  mainland),"  the 
White  House  Mission  reported.  "Rams 
are  purchased  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  shipped  through 
Buenos  Aires  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Susceptible  animals  on  the  island  are 
not  vaccinated  against  foot-and- 
mouth  disease." 

The  suggestion  in  the  report  that 
there  is  no  law  on  the  books  to  pre- 
vent the  immediate  importation  of 
beef  and  mutton  from  Tierra  del 
Fuego  as  long  as  they  are  free  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  what 
frightens  the  Washington  represen- 
tatives of  the  sheep  and  cattle  in- 
dustries. 

"The  United  States,"  the  report 
said,  "has  not  permitted  imports  from 
the  island  as  a  result  of  a  legal  in- 
terpretation that  since  the  island  is 
part  of  countries  where  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  exists,  imports  of  meat 
cannot  be  accepted. 

"Only  a  few  thousand  cattle  are 
maintained  on  the  island,  but  the 
sheep  population  approaches  several 
million." 

The  mission  went  to  South  Ameri- 
ca in  January  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Arturo  Frondizi  of  Argen 
tina,  whose  principal  interest  was  i: 
finding  new  markets  for  Argentin 
beef.  The  visit  to  Tierra  del  Fueg 
became  a  special  mission.  The  grouf 
was  headed  by  Dr.  J.  George  Harrar 
president,    Rockefeller  Foundation 
Other  members  were  Dr.  Samuel  A, 
Goldblith,  department  of  nutritio; 
food  science  and  technology,  Massa 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Dr 
Stewart  H.  Madin,  professor  of  Mi 
crobiology,  University  of  California 
Dr.  Willard  O.  Nelson,  department  o: 
dairy  science,  University  of  Illinois 
Dr.  George  Poppensiek,  dean,  veter: 
inary  college,  Cornell  University;  D 
Richard  E.  Shope,  Rockefeller  Insti 
tute;  Dr.  C.  K.  Wiesman,  food  re 
search  division,  Armour  &  Co.;  anc 
Dr.  James  B.  Hartgering,  office 
the  special  assistant  for  science  ano 
technology,  White  House. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science 
began  an  immediate  series  of  hear 
ings  following  release  of  the  repor 
to  work  out  the  technical  details  of 
research  program  aimed  at  findin 
ways  to  allow  Argentine  beef  to  b 
sold  in  the  United  States,  and  of  de 
termining  whether  the  products 
Tierra  del  Fuego  can  be  imported 
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CONOMY  BONUS: 

COST-BUSTING  V-6  ENGINE 
AND  SOLID  CONSTRUCTION 
KEEP  MAINTENANCE  COST  LOW 


Savings  number  one— the  cost-busting  V-6  engine.  The  burly  parts 
last  longer.  They  keep  working  for  you  at  far  less  expense.  Savings 
number  two— the  solid  construction  of  this  stake  truck.  Every  inch 
is  put  together  to  last.  Upkeep  is  kept  to  a  bare  minimum.  Look 
at  the  stake  racks.  They're  securely  interlocked  at  all  corners  for 
extra  strength  and  rigidity.  And  the  platform  is  protected  by  a 
heavy,  channel-type  welded  steel  rub  rail.  It  extends  all  the  way 
around  the  platform.  Visit  your  GMC  Truck  dealer  soon.  His 
name  and  address  are  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  GMC  Truck  &  Coach 
...  a  General  Motors  Division,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


ven  the  tailgates  are  extra  strong!  GMC  Pickups  are  built  to  take  the 
'unishment  of  hard  work  on  the  farm.  The  thick,  hardwood  floor  won't 
ust  or  bend.  It's  quiet.  No  floor  "drumming"  when  the  going  is  rough, 
he  tailgate  is  extra  strong,  too.  It  is  grain-tight.  The  pounding  of  over- 
anging  loads  won't  make  it  give. 


The  only  V-6  engine  for  farm  trucks!  A  GMC  exclusive.  This  engine 
delivers  more  usable  power  than  any  standard  gas  engine  in  its  class. 
More  power  where  you  need  it  most— at  low  engine  speeds.  It  offers 
economy,  too.  The  short-stroke  design  means  less  engine  wear,  fewer 
repair  bills.  And  you  use  regular  gasoline  for  further  savings.  This 
practical  farm  engine  is  available  with  any  GMC  Stake  Truck. 

You  get  built-in  bonuses  in  every  GMC  farm  truck! 
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Sure  I'd  like  to 
modernize  my  feedlot 

-but  how  do  I  start 


Most  livestock  operators  have  seen  or  read  about  modern 
mechanized  feedlots.  As  they  plan  their  own  feedlot 
programs,  they  usually  have  many  questions  to  be 
answered.  How  can  their  feed  be  handled  the  most 
efficiently  with  minimum  labor  .  .  .  have  they  taken  into 
consideration  the  possibility  of  future  expansion  .  .  . 
what  about  the  disposal  and  use  of  the  large  amounts  of 
manure  that  collect  from  confined  feeding  .  .  .  how  about 
drainage,  ventilation,  shelter  requirements  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  factors  that  are  vital  in  engineering  a 
feedlot? 

Then  there  is  the  big  question:  Where  can  they  get 
the  information  they  need?  Does  the  salesman  who  is 
selling  storage,  buildings,  feeders  or  other  components 
have  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  help  livestock  opera- 
tors engineer  a  feedlot,  or  is  he  primarily  interested  in 
just  selling  his  product?  Every  livestock  producer  plan- 
ning a  feedlot  program  has  the  right  to  ask  these 
questions. 

Needed:  Expert  feedlot  planning 
service  for  livestock  farmers 

Your  HARVESTORE  representative  can  help  advise 
and  counsel  you  in  answering  these  questions  .  .  .  and  to 
assist  you  in  efficiently  engineering  your  feedlot.  He 
knows  that  the  well-planned  feedlot  is  engineered  to  take 
into  account  not  only  storage  .  .  .  but  drainage,  build- 
ings and  shelter,  maximum  manure  utilization,  with  ease 
of  handling,  sanitation  requirements  and  the  efficient 
handling  of  all  feed.  He  considers  future  expansion  so 
that  additions  just  don't  grow  like  Topsy,  but  can  fit 
into  the  present  system. 

Yes,  the  HARVESTORE  representative  is  qualified 
to  help  you  modernize  your  feedlot.  He  can  call  on 
engineers,  nutritionists  and  other  experts  from  his  dealer- 
ship and  the  HARVESTORE  Company  to  give  you  the 
best  thinking  on  feeding  that's  available. 

Also,  he  can  show  you  successful  feedlots  in  your  own 
area.  He  can  show  you  others  in  the  Feedlot  Plans  Book. 


A.  O.  SMITH 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS.  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS, 

A.  O.  Smith  International,  S.A.,  Milwaukee  1.  Wis. 


And  he  can  recommend  the  best  size  and  location  of 
bunks  and  loafing  sheds. 

A  HARVESTORE  feed  processing  system  offers  ad- 
vantages unavailable  in  other  structures.  Mechanical 
bottom  unloading,  for  example,  means  meeting  any 
harvesting  schedule  without  extra  labor  such  as  moving 
a  top  unloader  for  refilling.  And  you  can  continue  to  feed 
your  cattle  consistently  high  quality  processed  feed 
without  interruption  all  during  the  filling  period.  This 
means  you  can  process  more  feed  through  the  HARVE- 
STORE, feed  more  cattle  with  greater  profits.  In  short, 
you  can  apply  the  latest  thinking  to  your  individual 
needs,  resources  and  future  plans. 

Supreme  test  of  a  feedlot  plan 
—resistance  to  obsolescence 

A  farmer  can't  afford  to  underestimate  future  plans.  For 
a  feedlot  plan  which  follows  a  pattern  suitable  only  for 
today's  requirements  and  ignores  tomorrow's  needs  in- 
vites frequent  and  costly  modifications.  In  fact,  it's  no 
plan  at  all.  The  supreme  test  of  a  feedlot  plan  is  how  long 
it  resists  obsolescence. 

Feedlot  planning  is  only  one  of  several  services  the 
HARVESTORE  representative  can  provide.  He  can 
offer  similarly  helpful  thoughts  on  animal  nutrition  and 
health,  land  and  crop  utilization  and  reports  of  college 
and  on-the-farm  research.  We  call  the  total  of  these 
"Farm  Profit  Planning  Service."  And  we  are  happy  to 
offer  all  or  part  to  livestock  operators. 


A.  O.  Smith  HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Dept.  NLP-42,  Kankakee,  Illinois  H-219 

Please  send  me  the  following  materials  without  charge: 

□  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book 

□  Harvestore  Feedlot  Plan  Book 

Q  Harvestore  High  Moisture  Corn  Booklet 

□  Harvestore  Haylage  Booklet 

□  Harvestore  Stores  Both  Grain  and  Forage 

□  College  and  On-the-Farm  Feeding  Test  Results 

NAME  


1 


TOWN_ 


_RFD_ 


COUNTY. 


_STATE_ 


□  I  am  a  student 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  FOUR-COLOR  COVER  fori 
April  shows  three  grandchildrenL 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Stewart  ofl 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  owners  of  the  larg-1 
est  on-the-farm  swine  certification! 
testing  station  in  the  Midwest.  The 
Stewarts  have  been  in  the  purebred 
hog  business  for  over  30  years  and 
raise  about  4,000  Hampshires. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ford  Stewart  are:  Lynnette,  and  her 
brothers,  Ramon  (holding  pig),  and 
Steven.  At  the  Hoosier  Spring  Bar 
row  Show,  the  Stewarts  won  grand 
and  reserve  for  Hampshires,  grand 
champion  single  barrow,  reserve 
grand  champion  truckload  of  10  hogs 

One  boar,  King  Edward,  a  31-stai 
boar,  is  still  in  service  on  the  farm 
He  was  the  first  certified  boar  oJ 
any  breed.  The  Stewarts  sell  hogs  tc 
breeders  in  almost  every  state  of  th€ 
union.  Photo  by  J.  C.  Allen  &  Son 
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RUGGED 


STANDOUT 

IN  A  TOUGH  BREED  OF  CUTTERS 


What's  the  biggest,  toughest  cutting  job  around  your 
place — heavy  overgrown  pasture,  orchard  prunings, 
a  stand  of  2-  or  3-inch  saplings,  some  rough  corn, 
cotton  or  tobacco  fields?  If  this  1485-lb.  7-footer  can't 
handle  it,  no  rotary  cutter  can!  It's  the  big  Massey- 
Ferguson  84 — brawniest  of  5  tough  rotary  cutters  in 
the  M-F  line.  It  chomps  up  everything  it  meets,  and 
leaves  a  fine  mulched  swath  behind.  Here's  why: 
heavy  angle  steel  frame,  12-gauge  steel  panels,  elec- 
trically welded  joints,  and  high  carbon  spring  steel 
blades  that  hold  their  edge  longer,  then  are  reversible 


for  twice  the  life.  Also,  a  heavy-duty  gear  box,  shear- 
pin  protection,  and  a  recessed  blade  hub.  For  the  same 
rugged  features  and  dependability  in  a  little  lighter 
going,  try  the  new  5-ft.  MF  60,  or  5V2-ft.  MF  65— both 
available  as  pull -types  or  mounted  cutters  that  fit  all 
M-F  tractors.  All  pull- types  have  hydraulic  or  manual 
height  adjustment.  The  MF  60PT  and  MF  84  have  re- 
versible wheels  for  cutting  along  fence  rows.  Suction 
blades  and  corn  daggers  are  available.  So  are  easy  M-F 
terms.  For  a  demonstration  of  one  of  these  rugged 
cutters,  see  your  Massey-Ferguson  Dealer. 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 


YOUR  NEARBY  DEALER 


. ym 

•i!i\V 

1 1  "'111 


Look,  Compare . . .  Massey-Ferguson  Tfffi^  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  SP  Combines 
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This  11-inch  Badger  Feed  King  slotted  tube  feeder  dis- 
charges silage  simultaneously  along  the  entire  bunk  in 
quantity  never  before  attainable  in  a  fully-mechanized 
push-button  system.  It  (or  the  standard  9-inch  tube) 
handles  any  grain  or  ground  ration  —  alone  or  in  com- 
bination, without  separation  .  .  .  And  the  silage  you  see 
here  is  coming  from  a  single  Badger  Silo  Unloader  that 
even  makes  this  feeder  hump  to  keep  ahead!  Such  per- 
formance is  nothing  new  to  Badger  owners  —  but  NOW 
Badger  makes  it  possible  to  handle  silage  from  field  to 
feeding  without  hand  labor,  with  a  revolutionary  new 
silage  distributor  that  is  entirely  ground  controlled,  and 
so  efficient  you  can  pack  up  to  25%  more  silage  into  your 
silo  than  with  old-fashioned  in-the-silo  pitchfork  level- 
ing. Write  for  literature,  or  see  your  Badger  Man  — 
your  experienced  source  for  everything  you  need  to 
mechanize . . . 


NEW  ground-con- 
trolled Distributor 
fills  silo  evenly,  bet- 
ter, bottom  to  top. 
Saves  climbing. 


Big  capacity  Silo  Un- 
loaders  for  every  silo 
10-30  ft.  Proven  in  all 
silages — even  frozen. 


NEW  PTO  Forage 
Wagon  puts  Badger 
quality  in  forage 
hauling.  Marine  ply 
wood  box,  full  top. 


feedlot.. . 
without 
lifting 
a  pitchfork 


ube.  Auger,  Chain 
Con  veyo  rs  capacity 
matched  to  Badger  un- 
loaded and  feeders. 
Built  to  last. 


Mechanize  manure  re- 
moval, too,  with  a 
Badger  barn  or  feed- 
lot  Gutter  Cleaner. 
Any  size,  type. 


Qcacicg 


3  Types  of  Bunk  Feed- 
ers tube,  auger  and 
round  -  the  -  silo.  Ca- 
pacity for  every  size 
farm. 


"Pay  as  you  save  plan" 
available  with 
Bank  Financing 


I     J  BADGER  NORTHLAND,  Inc.,  Dept.  S.  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Ruu  Early  I  Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

s*^       .  /~t/\\/fl\         □  Silo  Unloaders  □  Silage  Distributors 

'/nnn  SyrWrfc.  I         □  Auger  Feeders  □  Feedlot  Layout 

/ejl  ■         □  Forage  Wagons  □  Born  Cleaners 

Special  DISCOUNTS  let  |         □  Round-the-Silo  Feeders  □  Feed  Conveyors 

you  save  by  ordering  _         □  Tube  Feeders 

\l     now  for  later  delivery  I  __  ■ 

J     ...  and  cash-in-full  ■  No™   Student  □  ■ 

^  saves  you   even    more  |  Addre„   | 

.   .   .  the  earlier  you  ■ 

order,    the    more   you  _  City  and  State    ■ 

savel  (Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.    Write  for  details. 

More  Farmers  Buy  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  than  Any  Other 


KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
HEALTHY 


JOHN  B.  HERRICK 


Don't  "Luck-Out"  on  Disease 

JF  YOU'RE  LOSING  money  because 

your  concept  of  live  stock  disease 
control  is  wrong — you've  got  plenty 
of  company.  Boxcar  losses  like  these 
seem  to  fall  on  deaf  ears — $250  million 
from  mastitis;  $300  million  from  viral 
swine  diseases;  $100  million  from  lep- 
tospirosis.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 
Maybe  these  figures  are  too  big  to  be 
meaningful. 

The  average  loss 
on  your  own  farm 
runs  about  $1,500 
per  year  from  dis- 
ease. This  total  in- 
cludes death  losses, 
and  losses  in  pro- 
duction, feed  util- 
ization, weight 
gains,  etc.  With 
present  knowledge 
of  disease  control  methods,  85%  of 
these  losses  can  be  prevented.  Only 
about  15%  of  these  disease  losses 
(TGE,  for  example)  can't  always  be 
controlled. 

No  industry  in  the  United  States 
could  tolerate  the  same  kind  of  in- 
efficiency the  live  stock  industry  suf- 
fers. The  margin  of  profit  between 
production  and  sales  is  so  narrow 
that  you  must  compete  efficiently  or 
go  out  of  business. 

Less  than  30%  of  the  swine  pro- 
ducers use  the  clean  ground  system; 
four  out  of  10  cattlemen  don't  have 
facilities  to  catch  cattle.  It's  not  un- 
common for  disease-laden  trucks  to 
make  several  hauls  without  being 
cleaned  or  disinfected.  With  large 
disease  control  programs  such  as  hog 
cholera,  for  example,  less  than  40% 
of  the  swine  producers  vaccinate 
their  hogs. 

In  one  state,  free  vaccine  was  given  ^ 
and  only  50%  of  the  hog  producers 
took  advantage  of  this  offer  to  vac- 
cinate hogs.  In  the  brucellosis  pro- 
gram with  calfhood  vaccination  pro- 
vided by  the  government,  only  50% 
of  the  heifer  calves  were  vaccinated. 

Use  Vets  as  Consultants 

Automated  feeding  programs  have 
no  panel  of  push  buttons  labeled 
"tender,  loving  care,"  "cow  sense," 
or  "a  way  with  live  stock."  As  a  re- 
sult, antibiotics,  tonics,  remedies, 
stress  feeds,  and  gimmicks  have  been 
substituted  in  too  many  instances  for 
good  management  practices. 

Consequently,  the  philosophy  of 
disease  control  in  the  United  States 
is  to  "eradicate"  disease  after  it  has 
taken  hold,  rather  than  to  "control" 
it  before  it  gets  started.  Eradication 
programs  for  hog  cholera,  tick  fever, 
brucellosis,  foot-and-mouth  disease 
and  others  are  examples  of  this  phi- 
losophy. 

Our  biggest  disease  losses  are  the 
result  of  day-by-day  management 
neglects — failure  to  exercise  good 
husbandry  practices  and  common 
sense — largely  due  to  an  inherent  lack 
of  appreciation  of  value.  We  have 
been  treating  the  disease  instead  of 
preventing  it.  We  have  been  brain- 
washed by  advertisements  of  medi- 
caments, stress  control  and  other 
curealls.  The  magic  of  fighting  dis- 
ease with  small  pills  and  syringes 
must  be  adjuncted  with  a  precise, 
documented  program  of  disease  pre- 
vention. 

Our  vets  must  be  used  as  consult- 
ants rather  than  disease  mechanics 
called  in  to  save  the  life  of  a  dying 
animal.  An  hour  of  the  vet's  time  in 


setting  up  a  herd  health  program 
would  be  worth  several  times  his  fee 
for  servicing  a  sick  animal.  We  do 
need  both,  but  more  emphasis  on  pre- 
vention rather  than  treatment. 

Too  many  stockmen  hope  to  "luck 
out"  on  such  practices  as  buying  un- 
known herd  replacements,  neglect  of 
immunization,  crowding  animals,  in- 
adequate feeder  space,  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  quarantines,  dirty  trucks, 
etc. 

Don't  try  to  "luck  out"  on  disease. 
Call  in  your  vet  and  nutritionist  and 
plan  a  live  stock  disease  health  plan 
on  a  herd  basis.  Incorporate  this  with 
the  best  in  feeding,  breeding,  market- 
ing and  "animal  sense,"  you  can  adapt 
to  your  program.  Take  inventory 
now! 

Your  Friend,  the  Dog 

More  than  $100  million  a  year  is 
spent  on  dog  food  for  the  nation's  22.6 
million  dogs  (plus  strays)  in  the 
United  States.  About  65%  of  all  dog 
food  contains  meat,  fish,  or  cheese 
plus  the  output  of  350,000  acres  of 
cereal  grains.  Another  $4.5  million 
annually  is  spent  on  transportation, 
processing  dog  food,  advertising, 
taxes,  veterinary  fees,  drugs,  medi- 
cines, shelters,  registration  fees  and 
other  items.  Man's  best  friend  plays 
an  important  part  in  our  economy. 

Did  You  Know  That? 

1.  The  tendency  for  prolapse  in  cat- 
tle may  be  inherited? 

2.  A  high  percentage  of  barren  cows 
actually  become  pregnant  but  the 
fetus  dies  at  a  very  early  age  and  is 
absorbed? 

3.  Feedlot  cattle  are  frequently  de- 
ficient in  Vitamin  A? 

4.  Not  all  cattle  need  worming?  A 
fecal  examination  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  parasite  level. 

5.  Pregnancy  disease  in  sheep  is 
similar  to  ketosis  in  cattle?  They  are 
not  infectious  diseases. 

6.  Mature  cows  can  be  diagnosed 
pregnant  at  60  to  80  days  and  heifers 
at  35  to  50  days? 

Feed  Additives:  Big  Business 

The  feed  additive  program  has  be- 
come big  business.  These  chemical 
additions  to  feed  have  reached  $85 
million  a  year — quite  a  sum  added  to 
feed  bags  of  live  stock  producers. 
Here's~t.he  breakdown  for  different 
ingredients:  Antibiotics  $26  million; 
Vitamins  $14  million;  Coccidiostats 
$13  million;  Urea  $6  million;  Anthel- 
mintics $7  million;  Hormones  $5  mil- 
lion; Methionine  $3  million;  Antioxi- 
dants $2  million;  Trace  Minerals  $1 
million;  Arsenicals  $1  million;  other 
$3  million. 


teeth. 
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cut  and  cured  in  1  less  day  with  a 
Mew  Idea  Hay  Conditioner! 


Now  you  can  do  the  whole  job  —  mow,  rake,  bale  and  store 
your  hay  at  least  one  full  day  sooner  than  before.  So,  there's 
less  chance  of  loss  due  to  rain,  and  you  get  more  palatable, 
higher  quality  hay. 

The  upper  roll  on  a  New  Idea  Hay  Conditioner  is  corded, 
resilient  rubber  that  gives  full-width  conditioning  —  uniformly 
■ — without  excessive  leaf  loss.  Hay  feeds  through  positively, 
gently  —  thoroughly  conditioning  without  breaking  stems. 

The  exclusive  Free-Flow  design  is  next  to  impossible  to  plug. 
The  steel  pickup  roll  has  tapered  flutes  that  make  it  virtually 
plug-free.  And  because  the  steel  roll  is  on  the  bottom,  it  kicks 
large  rocks  out  ahead  and  lets  small  ones  feed  harmlessly 
through  without  damaging  either  roll. 

A  slip  clutch  guards  against  overloading.  Adjustment  to  trans- 
port or  operating  height  is  done  hydraulically  or  by  a  hand  lift. 
Choose  from  12  or  15-inch  wheels  with  ribbed  implement  tires, 
or  14  or  15-inch  wheels  for  used  tires. 

TtfEW  f  PEA 

PRODUCTS  OF  Avco  CORPORATION 


Write  for  free  literature.  Or  see  your  New  Idea  dealer  soon  — 
while  he's  in  the  mood  to  deal  big  during  "Hay  Days." 


NEW  FULL-TRAILING  MOWER. 

Mow  and  condition  in  one  trip.  This 
rugged  mower  has  muscle  enough  to 
tote  any  hay  conditioner  in  tandem! 
Has  the  exclusive  PTO-powered, 
mechanically-lifted  cutter  bar. 


New  Idea,  Box  317  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  literature  on  New  Idea  Hay  Conditioners  — » no 
obligation. 


NAME- 


□  Student 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


.STATE. 
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Robert  E.  Thorp,  DeWitt  Co.,  111.,  started  feeding  Moor- 
Man's  Mintrates  16  years  ago.  He  farrows  four  times 
a  year,  markets  500-600  pigs,  now  uses  MoorMan's 
Hog  Feeding  Program  from  breeding  to  market. 


"My  feed  cost,  *8.98/cwt.,  sows  &  pigs" 


"MoorMan's  makes  me  more 
profit  than  any  other  feed  I've 
used,  I'm  certain  of  that,"  says 
Bob  Thorp. 

"I've  tried  a  lot  of  other  feeds 
Bince  I  started  feeding  Mintrates* 
but  I  always  come  back  to  Moor- 
Man's.  My  records  from  Illinois' 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management 
Service  back  up  my  own  judgment. 

"I  just  don't  see  how  anyone  can 
farm  today  without  accurate  records. 

Cash  outlay  for  sow's  feed 
only  $1  per  pig  weaned 

"Last  year,  I  weaned  8.9  pigs 
per  litter  and  marketed  491  pigs 
that  averaged  213  pounds.  Because 
I  fed  Sow  Mintrate  for  the  first 
time,  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  it 


cost  me.  Here's  what  my  records 
show:  Total  feed  cost,  including  sow's 
feed,  $8.98  per  100  pounds  pork 
produced.  Total  sow  feed  cost,  breed- 
ing to  weaning,  $3.02  per  pig 
weaned.  $1  of  this  went  for  Sow 
Mintrate.  The  rest  was  the  value 
of  my  corn,  $1.03  a  bushel.  That's 
a  mighty  good  investment,  consider-, 
ing  the  size  of  litters  it  gave  me. 

Mintrates  release  pork- 
making  power  from  corn 

"Birth-to-market  feed  cost,  $7.58 
per  100  pounds  of  pork.  These 
kinds  of  figures  make  me  stick  to 
MoorMan's  program." 

No  matter  how  many  times  a 
year  you  farrow,  good  records  like 
Bob  Thorp's  will  prove  you  can 


boost  pig  profits  on  MoorMan's, 
balancing  corn  with  Mintrates. 

Mintrates'  powerful  blend  of  the 
best  proteins,  vitamins,  minerals 
and  antibiotics  helps  pigs  digest 
corn  more  completely  .  .  .  squeeze 
more  pork-building  power  from  it. 

Your  MoorMan  Man  can  help 
you  do  it  at  low  cost.  He'll  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  a  free  Personalized  Hog 
Feeding  &  Management  Program 
tailored  to  your  feeding  method. 


More  profit  with  your  own  grain  and 

MonMan's 

MOORMAN  MFG.  CO.  •  QUINCY,  ILL. 

♦Trademark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.. 


Build  extra  beef  from  grass  for  7*  a  pound 


How  can  you  get  the  most  beef- 
building  power  possible  from  spring 
grass  . . .  help  it  yield  extra  beef  at 
low  cost? 

Many  Midwest  and  Southwest 
cattlemen  like  the  combination  of 
proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins  in 
MoorMan's  Mintrate*  Blocks. 

Convert  more  grass  to  beef 

They  trigger  extra  digestive  ac- 
tivity in  the  rumen  .  .  .  help  cattle 
wring  out  more  beef- building  energy 


10 


from  any  grass  . . .  good,  average 
or  poor. 

Several  years  of  results  with 
Mintrate  Blocks  show  you  can  ex- 
pect to  get  an  extra  pound  of  beef 
for  each  pound  of  Blocks  cattle  eat. 

Choice  of  10  Blocks 

And,  you  can  get  this  extra  beef 
for  about  It  a  pound! 

MoorMan  crossed  convenience 
with  sound  nutrition  in  developing 
these  33M-pound  Mintrate  Blocks. 


Choose  from  10  kinds.  Each  one  is 
a  slightly  different  formula,  suited 
to  a  specific  condition  of  grass. 

You  can  even  order  Blocks  with 
high  level  Vitamin  A  or  with 
antibiotic. 

So  easy  to  handle 
They  reduce  waste  ...  no  meal 
to  blow  away.  They  save  time  and 
labor  .  .  .  just  put  out  a  supply 
every  week  or  ten  days.  Let  the 
cattle  do  the  rest! 


To  the  Editor: 

"Many  thanks  for  the  editorial  by  Jack 
Sampier,  'The  Weapon  Khrushchev  Can't 
Match.' 

"Certainly  the  abundance  of  our  agri- 
cultural industry  is  a  definite  plus  in  the 
cold  war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Sound 
administration  and  appropriate  placing  of 
our  agricultural  abundance  in  the  needy 
countries  will  bring  to  our  side  the 
friends  we  need." 

— Karl  E.  Mundt 

United  States  Senate 
"Please  send  me  the  names  of  any  con- 
cern including  the  state  or  federal  agencies 
who  will  employ  me  as  a  veterinarian  for 
the  average  $12,000  a  year  as  mentioned 
in  Dr.  Herrick's  column  for  March. 

"I  have  been  in  large  animal  practice 
in  Minnesota  for  17  years  and  consider 
myself  an  expert  in  the  cattle  and  hog 
field.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College  (1940)." 

— W.  D.  Maher,  DVM 
Fulda,  Minnesota 

•  All  averages,  including  this  one  can 
be  misleading.  Public  Law  313  provides 
salaries  of  $12,500  to  $19,000  to  govern- 
ment scientists  but  there  are  only  20  such 
salaries  among  the  4,000  scientists  em- 
ployed by  USDA. — Ed. 

"Re  your  article  on  performance-tested 
cattle  by  Wayne  Messerly  (January, 
1962)  the  tested  cattle  grossed  $16  more 
per  head  than  the  non-tested.  All  costs 
which  might  accrue  to  them  and  which  are 
not  accounted  for  in  the  article  would  be 
fixed  costs  which  would  not  lessen  the 
profit  spread  between  the  two  groups." 

— Robert  C.  de  Baca 
Iowa  State  University 
"Re  Dr.  Chapman's  article,  Fertilize 
Your  Pastures,  (February,  1962),  would 
you  recommend  field  cultivating  or  sub 
soiling  old  pastures  before  application 
of  fertilizer?" 

— Kenneth  Mauzey 
Mendon,  Missouri 

•  Dr.  Chapman  recommends  applying 
16-8-8  or  10-10-10  or  similar  fertilizer  on 
the  surface  as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  on  the  land. — Ed. 

"As  one  of  your  Australian  readers  I 
should  just  like  to  say  that  I  have  always 
found  National  Live  Stock  Producer 
to  be  one  of  the  most  informative  publi- 
cations on  subjects  of  immediate  interest 
to  farmers  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading." 

— V.  G.  Cole,  B.  V.  Sc 
Veterinary  Surgeon 
Grazcos  Co-Op  Ltd. 
Sydney,  Australia 
"In  your   article,    Return   per  Head 
Above  Feed  Cost,  (October,  1961)  was 
a  value  given  to  grass  where  it  was  used, 
and,  if  so,  what  was  it?   I  am  trying  to 
work  out  a  system  that  will  fit  my  pro- 
gram and  I  find  your  article  quite  valu- 
able." 

— E.  Logan  Brown 
Shelbyville,  Ky. 

•  The  feed  cost  includes  a  charge  of 
130  per  pasture  day  per  animal  unit  for 
the  1950-61  period.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
charge  was  120.  Charges  for  pasture  can 
be  misleading.  If  you  have  permanent 
pasture  that  can  only  be  marketed  through 
roughage-consuming  live  stock,  for  rent- 
ing out,  or  for  harvesting  hay  for  sale, 
these  charges  are  probably  too  high. — Ed. 
To  the  Editor: 

"I  note  in  your  last  issue  (January. 
1962)  that  someone  asked  how  to  stop 
a  cow  from  milking  herself  or  other  cows 
and  you  advocated  a  row  of  hog  rings  in 
the  tongue.  This  is  the  most  cruel  thing 
I  have  ever  heard  of. 

"I  keep  many  cows  and  this  vice  is 
caused  by  cows  being  confined  in  close 
quarters  and  because  of  a  feed  deficiency. 
The  cure  is  to  enrich  the  cow's  diet  with 
the  element  she  craves.  So  there's  no 
need  to  use  the  cruel  methods  you  sug- 
gested." 

— Ruth  Pratley 
Marshall,  Mich. 

•  A  rap  on  the  knuckles  to  Dr.  Her- 
rick  for  advocating  such  a  cruel  cure 
for  self-sucking  cows. — Ed. 
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Hero  fords  In  Feed  lot  Worth  $10  Head  More 


T  LEARNED  MANY  years  ago  that 
Hereford  cattle  were  good  in  the 
feedlot.  Now,  I  think  they  have  a 
margin  of  supremacy  there.  In  the 
past  six  years,  I  have  purchased,  fed 
and  marketed  about  500,000  steers — 
over  80%  of  them  were  Herefords. 
Many  times  numbers  will  tell  you 
something  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  out  any  other  way. 

It  is  true  that  when  you're  buying 
hundreds  of  cattle  each  year,  you're 
going  to  find  some  are  "better  doers" 
than  others.  In  my  200  pens  with 
more  than  25,000  head  of  cattle  on 
feed  most  of  the  time,  I  have  found 
Herefords  do  a  consistently  better 
job  than  any  other  breed. 

We  know  exactly  what  a  pen  of 
steers  has  done  when  that  group 
leaves  the  feedlot.  We  run  from  200 
to  300  head  per  pen.  We  know  their 
purchase  weight  when  they  go  into 
the  feedlot  and  their  exact  weight 
when  they  come  out  along  with  spe- 
cific information  on  the  number  of 
pounds  of  feed  consumed,  cost  of  feed 
and  cattle,  pay  weight  and  selling 
price  per  pound. 

Based  upon  these  figures,  I  can  say 
without  reservation  that  Herefords 
have  been  the  best  to  us  in  good  times 
and  bad  times  either  by  showing 
more  profit  when  the  market  is  right 
or  less  loss  than  other  breeds  when 
the  market  is  bad. 

Breed  Shows  Improvement 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  all 
Herefords  are  perfect,  and  just  be- 
cause they  have  a  white  face  and  a 
crest  does  not  insure  a  profit.  But 
with  the  constant  improvement  being 
noted  in  the  Hereford  breed,  espe- 


cially by  registered  breeders,  what 
we  definitely  need  finds  its  way  into 
our  feedlots  in  the  form  of  "better 
doing  cattle."  By  "better  doing  cat- 
tle," I  mean  cattle  that  have  the 
shape  and  quality  to  put  on  flesh 
rapidly  and  smoothly  at  any  age. 

This  characteristic  affords  us  the 
opportunity  to  market  a  red-meat 
steer  at  a  weight  and  grade  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  consumer.  In 
my  opinion,  the  old  raw-boned, 
coarse,  slow-finishing  steer  is  just  as 
detrimental  to  the  feedlot  operator 
as  is  the  small,  tight-hided  kind,  and 
many  times  harder  to  sell,  because 
the  big  raw-boned  steer  has  a  limited 
outlet  whereas  the  small  steer  can 
find  its  way  into  different  market 
places. 

Neither  the  rough  nor  "baby  doll" 
type  of  steer  is  profitable  for  a  feed- 
lot  operator  because  the  cost  of  gain 
on  them  will  skyrocket  and  there 
seems  never  to  be  a  profitable  mar- 
ket for  these  kinds.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  have  a  smooth,  thick, 
meaty,  red  meat  steer  that  will  finish 
profitably  at  any  age  from  1,000  to 
1,500  pounds  and  can  be  fed  to  Choice 
grade  in  a  reasonable  number  of 
days  —  this  steer  will  be  an  asset  to 
any  chain  store  meat  counter. 

Hereford  steers  have  proved  their 
supremacy  in  my  feedlot  because 
there  has  been  a  higher  percentage 
of  that  red-meat  kind  in  them  than 
in  any  other  breed.  I  like  to  think  of 
it  this  way — our  Hereford  steers  have 
more  top.  By  that,  I  mean  thickness 
throughout,  especially  through  the 
loin  and  rump,  whereas  other  breeds 
appear  to  have  more  bottom.  By  bot- 
tom, I  mean  more  guts  to  go  into  the 


waste  barrel  when  they  are  hung  on 
the  rail.  It's  true,  of  course,  that 
many  records  will  show  that  other 
breeds  yield  with  Herefords  in  the 
cooler.  But  bear  in  mind  that  Here- 
ford hides  outweigh  other  breeds  by 
20  to  25  lbs.  per  head. 

To  me  this  means  with  Herefords 
you  have  an  additional  20  to  25  lbs. 
of  hide,  vs.  20  to  25  lbs.  of  waste 
"guts"  from  other  breeds  —  a  50 
pound  spread  in  your  favor. 

I  am  sure  many  cattle  producers 
have  not  been  aware  of  this,  but  this 
means  a  difference  of  $2.50  to  $3  per 
head  more  in  favor  of  Herefords 
every  time  one  is  slaughtered  com- 
pared with  other 
breeds  of  compar- 
able weight  and 
yield.  After  feed- 
ing cattle  all  my 
life,  it  was  only 
through  this  vol- 
ume feeding  oper- 
ation, and  watch- 
durwood  LEWTERing  the  cattle  be- 
ing slaughtered,  that  I  was  able  to 
arrive  at  a  true  figure  of  their  worth. 

You're  going  to  hear  more  about 
the  hide  vs.  guts  controversy  in  the 
future.  As  a  feedlot  operator,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  only  one  true 
measuring  stick  for  the  beef  animal 
— net  profit  per  steer. 

It's  amazing  to  me  that  the  live 
stock  and  agricultural  industry 
spends  less  than  Vz  to  1%  of  its  an- 
nual sales  volume  for  research  as 
compared  with  2%  spent  by  other 
industries.  No  one  has  all  the  an- 
swers in  the  feedlot,  but  I  know  that 
we  will  feed  cattle  more  economical- 
ly in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the 
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past,  or  else  we  will  be  out  of  the 
cattle  feeding  business. 

Some  of  the  feed  additives  on  the 
market  today  are  helpful  in  produc- 
ing more  gain  per  head  per  day.  Some 
cattle,  however,  do  not  seem  to  re- 
spond to  these  additives.  Stilbestrol 
has  a  place,  but  it  is  no  cure-all. 
Antibiotics  help  to  reduce  our  death 
loss  and  no  doubt  give  us  some  in- 
creased gain.  Minerals  and  vitamins 
play  a  tremendous  part  in  feedlot 
gains,  but  here  our  research  is  weak 
in  the  different  areas  of  the  country 
that  require  different  mineral  ba- 
lances. 

Surpasses  %XA  Pound  Gain 

Our  concentrate  rations  have 
taught  us  many  lessons.  A  high- 
roughage  ration  has  always  been  ac- 
ceptable to  a  beef  animal.  Some- 
where between  the  extreme  top  and 
bottom  of  the  various  ingredients — 
along  with  plenty  of  clean,  fresh 
water — we  will  find  a  better  way  to 
feed  cattle. 

We  need  more  consistent  gains  on 
cattle  in  the  feedlot.  We  strive  in  my 
feedlots  to  surpass  IVz  lbs.  per  head 
per  day  for  an  average  120  to  140-day 
feeding  period.  Sometimes  weather 
hampers  this,  but  in  our  six  years  of 
volume  cattle  feeding,  we  have  been 
able  to  beat  our  goal  by  about  1/10 
of  a  pound  per  head  per  day. 

Balancing  out  the  factors,  we  find 
that  Hereford  steers  in  our  feedlot 
are  "supreme"  to  the  tune  of  about 
$10  per  head  more  net  profit.  This 
clearly  proves  to  me  the  supremacy 
of  Herefords  in  the  feedlot. — Dur- 
wood  Lewter,  Lewter  Feedlots,  Lub- 
bock, Texas. 


New  Farmhand  Model  25..* 


Rakes  cleaner,  faster* .  • .  costs  less ! 


FARMHAND'S  MODEL  25  COSTS 
YOU  AT  LEAST  $100  LESS  than 
most  other  rakes.  Yet  it  does  a 
far  better  job  . . .  picking  up  all 
the  hay  there  is  to  get— light  or 
heavy— on  even  the  roughest  or 
rocky  terrain.  Since  hay  velocity 
is  45%  lower  than  with  bar  type 
rakes,  you  save  valuable  leaves 
and  seeds.  Since  windrows  are 
fluffy,  hay  dries  quickly  and  you 
have  a  better  chance  to  beat  the 
weather.  Lightweight  Model  25 
follows  tractor  easily  over  any 
terrain.  No  PTO,  gears,  belts, 
ratchets,  pulleys  .  .  .  virtually  no 
maintenance. 

Today— ask  your  Farmhand 
dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


rl 


HAND  CRANK  simultaneously  lowers  all  five  FOR  WINDROW  TURNING,  lower  the  rear  two  raking 
raking  wheels  to  exact  raking  pressure  you       wheels.  They'll  neatly  roll  the  windrow  completely  over, 

2  •  •  *h!±J?QUISl?  f7  fa9t  lTant'       putting  damp  hay  on  top.  Another  feature:  you  can  offset 

port  at  highway  speeds  behind  car,  truck,        ^  ,       °   , .    :  .    J  .  ,     ,     ■>         ^  ij 

tractor.  Farmhand  Model  25  has  simple  one-  rake  so  that  tractor  wheels  do  not  pass  over  unraked 
pin  hook-up  and  only  10  lbs.  drawbar  weight  hay.  Optional  wheel  shields  prevent  tangling  of  hay  in 
—a  child  could  handle  it!  windy  weather. 

OTHER  MODELS  include  the  popular  Farmhand  Morrill  M-5  which  rakes  a  full  7Vz  ft.  swath,  and 
M-6  rake  with  6  raking  wheels  and  a  1  0-ft.  swath. 
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Farmhand 

FIRST  IN  FARM  MATERIALS-HANDLING 


nee 


INFORMATION! 


Write:  FARMHAND 

Dept.  NLP-42      Hopkins,  Minn. 


Please  send  literature  on  

I  om  o  student,  send  special  material  □ 

Name  


Address^ 
Town  


-State. 


division  or 


DAPrir.    COB  POBATIOf 
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Common  Mart  Plan 
vs.  U.  S.  Live  Stock 


By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


April  Market  Outlook 

Prices  steady  to  lower,  $26  on  Choice  Steers 
Prices  steady,  $16.50  to  $17.50  on  harrows  and  gilts 


Prices  higher,  $19  to  $20  on  Choice  wooled  lanihs 


THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON 
Market  has  caused  us  to  look 
closely  at  our  imports  and  our 
exports  in  agriculture  and  in  other  in- 
dustries. Conceivably,  a  wide  range 
of  our  export  products  could  be  ser- 
iously affected,  including  animal  pro- 
ducts and  fats  and  oils.  In  view  of  the 
discussions  now  taking  place  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  your  state,  we  want  to 
report  more  fully  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  live  stock,  red  meats,  and  the 
products  of  the  live  stock  industry. 

You  may  remember  we  have  said 
that  in  this  country  we  consume  all 
of  the  meat  we  produce.  Since  meat 
is  high  in  value  and  perishable,  it  is 
sold  rapidly.  Retail  meat  men  have 
a  saying,  "If  you  don't  sell  it,  you 
smell  it."  They  sell  meat  at  the  price 
they  can  get.  Some  meat  may  be  sold 
below  cost,  but  it  is  sold. 

We  have  established  the  fact  that 
all  United  States'  meat  is  consumed. 
Where?  In  this  country  or  in  others? 
In  the  ten-year  period  1950-1960,  only 
0.7%  of  the  U.  S.  meat  supply  was 
exported.  In  the  highest  year,  only 
1.0%  was  exported.  So  the  Common 
Market  would  have  negligible  effect 
on  our  total  meat  outlet. 

Non-Meat  Exports  Important 

On  the  other  hand,  non-meat  ani- 
mal products  are  important  export 
items.  In  the  fiscal  year  1961,  the 
United  States  exported  $56  million 
worth  of  lard,  20%  of  our  lard  pro- 
duction. There  was  $116  million  of 
tallow  and  greases  exported.  This  was 
40%  of  U.  S.  production.  Hides  and 
skins  exported  in  1961  were  valued 
at  $83  million.  Exports  were  30%  of 
the  output. 

Total  exports  of  these  non-meat 
animal  products,  though  important 
relative  to  output  of  these  specific 
products,  represented  only  about  2 
to  3%  of  the  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  of  live  stock.  Therefore, 
any  reduction  in  exports  of  non-meat 
as  well  as  meat  items  because  of  the 
Common  Market  would  likely  have 
minor  effects  on  U.  S.  live  stock 
prices. 

More  meat  is  imported  than  ex- 
ported, but  the  total  is  not  large.  In 
the  decade  of  the  1950's,  an  average 
of  2.9%  of  our  total  meat  supply  was 
imported.  This  combines  imported 
live  animals  and  meats.  The  least 
was  imported  in  1955 — 1.3%  of  the 
total  supply.  The  most  was  imported 
in  1958 — 5.5%  of  the  total  supply. 

Foreign  trade  in  meat  animals  and 
in  meat  has  some  interesting  points. 
Imports  of  live  animals  and  of  meat 
are  highly  cyclical.  They  both  ex- 
pand when  U.S.  supplies  are  low  and 
prices  are  high.  They  contract  when 
U.  S.  production  expands.  A  large 
part  of  live  stock  imported  are  feeder 
cattle  and  calves  from  Mexico  and 
Canada.  Most  of  these  go  to  feed  lots 
for  fattening. 

Much  of  the  beef  that  is  imported 
is  of  low  grade.  The  imported  canned 
beef  is  for  direct  consumption.  That 
which  is  fresh  or  cured  is  processed. 
Most  of  the  slaughter  cattle  brought 
in  are  of  lower  grade  stock,  suitable 
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as  processing  beef.  Most  imported 
pork  is  of  preferred  products.  Canned 
hams  make  up  the  highest  percentage 
of  all  pork  imported. 

U.  S.  meat  exports  are  generally 
limited  to  minor  products.  Hearts, 
livers,  and  so-called  variety  meats 
make  up  most  of  the  exports.  The 
less-demanded  pork  items  are  ex- 
ported and  the  kinds  we  like  more 
are  imported. 

Actually,  we  do  not  store  much 
meat  in  the  United  States.  From  1950 
to  1960,  the  average  in  storage  at  the 
start  of  each  year  was  2.3%  of  the 
supply.  The  largest  during  this  pe- 
riod was  3.3%;  the  smallest,  1.3%.  Al- 
though annual  changes  in  exports 
partially  offset  year-to-year  changes 
in  meat  production,  storage  stocks  of 
meat  are  less  effective  in  contributing 
to  year-to-year  stability. 

Last  year,  1,047,000  head  of  cattle 
and  calves  were  imported  into  the 
United  States.  This  compares  with 
673,000  head  in  1960.  Poor  feeding 
conditions,  the  effect  of  drouth, 
caused  Canadian  and  Mexican  far- 
mers to  ship  cattle.  Price  advantages 
in  the  U.  S.  also  attracted  cattle  and 
calves  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Shipments  from  Canada  were  85% 
larger  in  1961  than  in  1960.  From 
Mexico,  shipments  were  up  35%  over 
1960.  Imports  of  all  meat  in  1961 
were  up  slightly. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  an- 
nounced export  quotas  for  this  mar- 
keting year  for  both  cattle  and  meat. 
These  quotas,  plus  improved  mois- 
ture conditions,  are  expected  to  re- 
duce both  Canadian  and  Mexican  ex- 
ports in  1962.  U.  S.  imports  of  cattle 
and  calves  and  red  meats  from  all 
sources  are  expected  to  be  lower  this 


year  than  in  1961.  Increased  cow 
slaughter  in  the  United  States  this 
year  is  expected.  With  this  increase, 
we  will  see  lower  prices  for  cows. 
Increased  supplies  of  cow  beef  and 
lower  beef  cow  prices  help  to  reduce 
imports  into  this  country. 

Less  Meat  in  Storage 

Less  total  meat  was  in  storage  at 
the  end  of  January,  1962,  than  at  the 
end  of  that  month  in  the  1957-61  pe- 
riod. In  this  five-year  period,  the 
average  of  all  meat  was  516  million 
pounds.  This  past  January  31,  there 
was  482  million  pounds.  There  was  a 
little  more  than  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, 1961,  but  less  than  at  the  end  of 
December,  1961. 

Pork  and  pork  products  comprise 
about  one-half  of  all  meat  in  storage. 
The  amount  of  pork  stored  in  January 
increased  8  million  pounds,  but  in- 
creased 31  million  pounds  in  January, 
1961.  The  average  January  increase 
is  30  million  pounds.  Therefore,  stor- 
age stocks  of  pork  and  pork  products 
will  not  depress  the  price  of  hogs  this 
spring. 

Slaughter  of  hogs  has  been  running 
3%  greater  this  year  compared  with 
1961.  Pork  production  has  been  5% 
larger.  This  increase  has  caused  hog 
prices  to  average  a  little  lower  than 
a  year  earlier. 

Hog  slaughter  in  April  is  expected 
to  continue  heavier  than  last  year. 
Hog  prices  for  1962  are  expected  to 
average  below  1961.  In  April,  barrow 
and  gilt  prices  are  expected  to  be 
steady.  At  Chicago,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3's 
will  average  between  $16.50  and 
f  17.50  per  cwt. 

The  January  1  sheep  and  lamb  pop- 
ulation was  5%  lower  than  a  year 


USDA'S  JANUARY  Livestock  In- 
ventory Report  gives  us  a  little 
clearer  picture  of  the  cattle  outlook 
for  the  next  year  or  two.  The  num- 
ber of  yearling  steers  was  un- 
changed from  last  year.  Yearling 
heifers  were  up  3%,  with  this  in- 
crease likely  representing  replace- 
ment stock. 

Slaughter  of  steers  and  heifers 
in  total  should  be  about  the  same 


as  in  1961  through  mid-summer. 
The  calf  inventory  was  up  5%; 
beef  cow  numbers  were  up  4%. 
This  indicates  that  by  next  fall, 
slaughter  will  be  running  ahead  of 
the  year  before,  and  will  continue. 

Cattle  prices  will  likely  average 
somewhat  lower  in  1963  than  in 
1962.  But  considering  the  gradual 
increase  in  beef  cattle  numbers, 
price  declines  should  be  moderate. 


earlier.  Stock  sheep  numbers  were 
down  4%  and  the  numbers  on  feed 
were  off  6%.  Ewes  over  one  year  were 
down  4%.  Ewe  lamb  numbers  were 
off  10%.  Ewe  lamb  numbers  were 
25%,  or  one-quarter  million  head 
lower  in  Texas,  the  number  one  sheep 
state.  Montana,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  accounted  for  the  largest 
declines  for  ewes  over  one-year-old. 

Despite  the  inventory  reduction 
and  the  large  slaughter  in  1961,  lamb 
and  mutton  production  under  federal 
inspection  for  the  first  two  months  of 
1962  was  1%  larger  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1961.  Lamb  and  mutton 
production  is  expected  to  drop  under 
last  year's  production  and  prices  are 
expected  to  rise  this  spring. 

Easter  is  on  April  22,  and  this  holi- 
day usually  stimulates  lamb  con- 
sumption. Prices  for  Lambs  in  April 
are  expected  to  be  higher.  Choice  to 
Prime  lambs  at  Chicago  should  av- 
erage between  $19  and  $20  per  cwt. 
which  is  above  last  year.  This  is  based 
upon  the  expectation  that  marketings 
from  Texas,  California,  and  the 
Mountain  States  will  be  less  than  last 
year. 

USDA  Report  is  Helpful 

The  job  of  predicting  live  stock 
prices  is  one  of  trying  to  fit  together 
many  pieces  of  information.  A  very 
important  piece  in  the  jigsaw  puzzle 
is  the  January  1  Livestock  and  Poul- 
try Inventory  Report  of  the  USDA. 
This  report  contains  information  on 
the  numbers  of  the  various  classes  of 
live  stock  on  farms  in  each  state  on 
January  1. 

The  report  gives  us  a  little  clearer 
picture  of  the  outlook  on  cattle  for 
1962,  1963,  and  beyond  as  well.  On 
January  1,  there  were  99.5  million 
head  of  cattle  and  calves  on  U.  S. 
farms,  up  2%  from  the  year  before. 
Out  of  this  nearly  100  million  head  of 
cattle,  about  70  million  head  were 
beef  type  cattle  (including  dairy 
steers).  The  remaining  30  million 
head  were  dairy  stock-cows,  yearling 
heifers  and  heifer  calves.  The  number 
of  beef  type  cattle  increased  3%  in 
the  past  year,  while  dairy  cattle  num- 
bers held  steady. 

The  chart  below  shows  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  beef  cattle  numbers 
since  1949,  a  period  which  includes 
one  full  cycle  and  the  present  cycle. 
The  present  cycle  started  in  1958  and 
has  now  completed  four  years.  Note 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  in 
the  cycle  which  began  in  1949,  beef 
cow  numbers  had  increased  by  over 
7  million  head,  while  in  this  present 
cycle  the  increase  was  only  4  million 
head.  This  gives  us  some  reassurance 
that  downward  price  adjustments 
will  be  less  severe  and  abrupt  than 
in  the  last  cycle. 

Just  the  same,  some  further  price 
declines  in  the  cycle  is  a  likely  pros- 
pect. If  you  examine  the  chart 
closely,  you  will  notice  that  the  cycle 
was  "re-energized"  last  year.  Cattle 
prices,  though  lower,  were  still  high 
enough  to  be  encouraging  along  with 
generally  favorable  range  conditions 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-seven) 
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How  is  Your  Bull's  P.  0? 


Performance  Quotient 


By  Jerry  Litton 


These  cows  and  calves  at  the  Litton 
Ranch  knotc  the  route  to  the  scales. 
The  big  cow  in  center  photo  is  a  Litton 
'ton*  cow.  Her  calf  (far  right)  had 
an  adjusted  weaning  weight  of  724 
pounds  at  205  days  of  age. 


WITHIN  10  YEARS,  I  think  it 
will  be  practically  impossible 
to  sell  herd  bulls  to  the  better 
cattlemen  if  they  are  not  perform- 
ance tested.  The  cattleman  of  today 
is  working  on  a  small  margin  and  the 
competition  is  tough.  A  few  pounds 
per  animal  one  way  or  the  other  can 
either  make  or  break  him. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  modern  cow- 
man is  interested  in  obtaining  a  bull 
that  will  sire  fast  gaining  calves  that 
can  bear  down  on  the  scales.  He  has 
two  methods  available  to  obtain  such 
bulls.  One  is  to  try  the  bull  a  season 
on  his  cows  and  see  what  he  can  do, 
but  this  is  a  rather  costly  experiment. 

The  other  is  to  buy  a  bull  that  has 
been  performance  tested.  The  latter 
is  much  the  cheapest  and  most  satis- 
factory. When  buying  performance 
tested  bulls  you  know  not  only  what 
the  bull  has  done,  but  also  what  his 
sire  and  dam  have  done.  This  gives 
you  a  good  picture  of  what  to  expect 
from  the  bull. 

Cattlemen  Want  Proven  Producers 

For  years  cattlemen  have  been 
dragging  their  feet  in  the  area  of  per- 
formance testing.  Dairy  men  found 
that  performance  testing  completely 
revolutionized  their  industry.  Per- 
formance testing  has  also  proven  it- 
self in  the  swine  and  poultry  industry. 
The  cattlemen  of  today  are  deter- 
mined to  get  bulls  that  are  proven 
producers  and  if  the  purebred  breed- 
ers are  not  able  to  meet  their  de- 
mands the  cattlemen  will  turn  to 
artificial  breeding  to  supply  this 
need.  Most  cattlemen  would  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  AI  if  the  purebred 
breeders  were  able  to  supply  them 
with  good  quality  bulls  of  proven 
performance. 

The  purebred  breeder  of  today  will 
soon  find  it  is  a  must  to  performance 
test  if  he  plans  to  survive  in  the  busi- 
ness. Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  cattle  industry  in  the  area  of 
feeds,  feeding  and  caring  for  cattle, 
but  these  are  all  environmental  fac- 
tors. Little  has  been  done  in  individ- 
ual herds  to  test  for  heritable  traits 
which  have  as  large  an  influence  on 
the  doing  ability  of  the  calf  as  does 
the  feeding  and  caring  of  the  animal. 

Research  has  shown  us  that  most 
of  the  economically  important  traits 
of  cattle  seem  to  have  reasonably 
high  heritabilities.  For  example,  30% 
of  the  weaning  weight  of  a  calf  is 
heritable.  We  have  also  learned  that 
30%  of  the  pasture  gain,  45%  of  the 
feedlot  gain  and  40%  of  the  efficiency 
of  gain  is  heritable. 


Looking  at  this  another  way,  if  we 
mated  heifers  with  weaning  weights 
of  100  pounds  greater  than  the  herd 
average  to  a  bull  whose  weaning 
weight  was  100  pounds  above  the  herd 
average,  we  would  expect  their  prog- 
eny to  be  30  pounds  heavier  at  wean- 
ing than  the  present  herd  average. 
Here  you  would  multiply  30%  (the 
heritability  per  cent  for  weaning 
weight)  times  the  200  pounds  total 
parent  superiority.  Since  the  off- 
spring will  have  the  superiority  of 
their  parents,  we  take  this  total  60 
pounds  and  divide  by  2  to  get  the  30 
pounds  increased  gain. 

The  importance  of  heifer  replace- 
ment with  respect  to  performance 
testing  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  40% 
of  the  cow's  maternal  ability  is  herit- 
able. The  big  jump  comes  in  the  final 
feedlot  weight  where  60%  of  the 
weight  is  heritable.  This  leaves  40% 
environmental  and  it  is  this  40%  we 
have  been  working  with  for  the  past 
50  years. 

We  find  we  have  even  more  to 
work  with  on  the  carcass  where  60% 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  meat  and 
70%  of  the  rib  eye  area  is  heritable. 
While  packers  have  been  spending 
large  sums  of  money  to  tenderize 
beef,  the  cattlemen  actually  have 
more  to  work  with  in  the  selection  of 
proper  breeding  stock. 

Performance  testing  is  not  meant 
to  replace  selection  of  cattle  with  re- 
spect to  conformation  and  pedigree, 
but  rather  to  supplement  it.  Here  at 


the  Litton  Charolais  Ranch  (Chilli- 
cothe,  Mo.)  we  select  first  on  per- 
formance and  then  on  conformation 
and  pedigree.  We  feel  it  financially 
unsound  to  our  operation  and  unfair 
to  the  breed  to  keep  animals  with 
good  conformation  and  pedigree  if 
they  are  unable  to  meet  high  stand- 
ards of  performance.  However,  we 
have  found  that  in  most  instances 
those  high  performing  individuals 
are  also  those  with  good  conforma- 
tion and  equally  good  pedigrees. 

Remember  I  said  in  most  instances. 
It  sometimes  hurts  to  cull  expensive 
animals  with  top  pedigrees,  but  this 
must  be  done  or  you  just  as  well  not 
performance  test.  Performance  test- 
ing supplies  you  with  the  facts  and 
figures,  but  it  is  up  to  you  to  be  big 
enough  to  do  something  once  you 
obtain  these  figures. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  per- 
formance test.  One  would  be  to  keep 
your  own  records.  If  you  are  a  reput- 
able breeder  then  this  should  be  all 
that  is  necessary  when  selling  to  your 
standard  customers.  But  most  cattle- 
men would  prefer  to  buy  bulls  whose 
records  are  certified  and  attested  to 
by  a  reliable  source.  This  means  hav- 
ing some  established  agency  to  do  the 
actual  weighing. 

Here  on  our  ranch  our  weights  are 
checked  by  the  county  extension 
service.  Our  records  are  certified  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  through 
their  on-the-farm  testing  program. 
Our  entire  herd  is  also  entered  in  the 


This  is  Sam,  a  Charolais  bull  who  weighed  1,903  lbs.  at  22  months  of  age.  Sam's 
frozen  semen  is  P.  Q.  tested  for  use  in  artificial  breeding.  Sam  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  finest  purebred  Charolais  bulls  in  service  in  America  today. 
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Performance  Registry  International, 
an  agency  with  offices  in  Denver  that 
performance  tests  for  beef  breeds. 

They  issue  certificates  of  perform- 
ance on  each  animal  and  issue  IBM 
forms  indicating  the  performance  of 
the  calves,  the  cow  herd  and  the  herd 
sires.  These  IBM  forms  summarize 
the  performance  of  each  herd  sire  for 
the  year  and  over  his  years  of  serv- 
ice. They  also  summarize  the  per- 
formance of  each  cow  over  her  years 
of  production.  This  is  of  great  assist- 
ance when  culling  your  cow  herd. 

The  PRI  official  adjusted  daily  gain 
from  birth  weight  to  205  day  weaning 
weight  for  all  of  our  bull  calves  this 
year  averaged  3.16  pounds  per  day. 
Our  heifers  had  an  average  of  3.02 
pounds.  Over  the  years  of  perform- 
ance testing  we  have  found  our  wean- 
ing weights  to  steadily  improve  each 
year.  This  is  partly  due  to  our  heifer 
screening  process  made  possible 
through  performance  testing. 

High  Standards  for  Culling 

Our  females  are  screened  three 
times  before  they  find  a  permanent 
place  in  our  herd.  The  first  screening 
takes  place  on  the  scales  at  weaning 
time.  Heifers  must  have  an  adjusted 
205  day  weaning  weight  of  575  pounds 
or  they  are  culled  out.  They  are 
judged  on  their  conformation  and 
pedigree  afterwards.  Those  heifers 
remaining  are  weighed  again  at  16 
months  when  we  do  our  breeding. 
They  are  again  culled  on  the  basis  of 
their  weight  and  conformation.  The 
remaining  heifers  are  bred  and  their 
calves  weighed  at  weaning.  If  their 
heifer  calves  do  not  have  a  575-pound 
adjusted  205  day  weight,  both  the 
heifer  calf  and  the  cow  are  culled. 
Bull  calves  must  have  600  pounds  ad- 
justed weights.  We  plan  to  raise  our 
standards  each  year. 

Complete  records  are  also  kept  on 
each  of  our  herd  sires.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  weights  of  their  calves 
are  averaged  and  compared.  This 
along  with  the  conformation  of  the 
offspring  determines  whether  or  not 
the  bull  stays  around. 

These  performance  records  also 
serve  as  a  good  indicator  as  to  the 
proper  bull  to  use  on  a  specific  cow. 
Through  years  of  research,  scientists 
are  still  unable  to  control  that  little 
fellow  called  the  gene.  The  unpre- 
dictable gene  shows  us  that  a  good 
bull  plus  a  good  cow  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  a  good  calf.  We  have 
found  the  results  of  matings  so  vari- 
able that  this  year  we  have  taken  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Nine) 
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Countdown  for  Hog  Profits 


ABC's  of  Atomic  kte  Ho 


Dy  Stewart  II.  Fowler    •    Louisiana  State  University 


ARE  YOU  STILL  in  the  horse- 
and-buggy  era  of  hog  feeding? 
-Or,  has  an  Atomic  Age  nutrition 
program  orbited  rate  of  gain  and  feed 
efficiency  into  top-dollar  profit  on 
your  hog  farm?  If  your  feeding  pro- 
gram is  still  in  the  corn-and-water 
stage,  you  probably  feed  over  400 
pounds  of  feed  to  make  a  100  pounds 
of  pork  and  sell  your  hogs  at  7  to  9 
months  of  age.  Couple  an  up-to-date 
feeding  program  with  sound  breeding 
and  management,  and  you  can  reduce 
that  feed  to  less  than  330  pounds  and 
you  can  move  your  porkers  off  to 
market  at  less  than  six  months  of  age. 

Early  marketing,  with  its  reduced 
market  risk,  is  important  in  keeping 
profits  in  the  average  hog  enterprise. 
We  no  longer  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
ask,  "What's  time  to  a  hog?"  With  the 
current  price-cost  squeeze,  successful 
hog  producers  almost  have  their  hogs 
watching  the  clock!  Every  profit- 
making  (or  losing)  angle  must  be 
watched  closely.  The  feeding  program 
makes  the  logical  starting  point  in  a 
countdown  on  increased  profits — feed 
makes  up  70  to  80%  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing pork. 

To  make  a  profit  with  hogs,  effi- 
cient and  economical  rations  are  es- 
sential. An  economical  ration  must 

(1)  properly  nourish  pigs  and  (2) 
take  advantage  of  low-cost  ingredi- 
ents. 

You  can  measure  a  successful  feed- 
ing program  on  a  threefold  basis:  (1) 
pounds  of  pork  marketed  per  sow, 

(2)  feed  cost  to  make  a  hundred 
pounds  of  pork,  and  (3)  time  needed 
to  produce  a  200  to  225  pound  market 
hog.  What  goals  would  you  set  on 
these?  The  following  would  make  a 
good  start:  (1)  a  ton  of  pork  from 
each  sow  each  season — nine  200-  to 
225-pound  hogs,  (2)  a  hundred 
pounds  gain  on  325  pounds  of  feed, 
and  (3)  a  220-pound  hog  ready  for 
market  in  5  to  5  V2  months. 

Five  Steps  to  Orbit  Profits 

There's  a  basic  countdown  for 
launching  increased  hog  profits 
through  improved  feeding:  "one" — 
an  adequate  supply  of  protein  of  good 
quality  for  maintenance  of  body 
functions  and  for  building  muscle; 
"two" — a  certain  amount  of  energy 
for  maintenance  and  finishing; 
"three" — the  necessary  minerals  for 
building  the  body  framework  and 
for  carrying  out  normal  body  proc- 
esses, such  as  digestion;  "four"  — 
those  vitamins  that  are  recognized  as 
essential  for  the  growth  and  well- 
being  of  animals;  "five" — a  liberal 
supply  of  fresh,  clean  water. 

Don't  "blast  off"  your  swine  opera- 
tion until  you've  included  the  full 
countdown;  all  five  are  essential  to 
getting  your  profits  into  orbit! 

Let's  look  in  more  detail  at  these 
five  specific  nutritive  requirements 
of  swine.  First,  we  know  that  hogs 
need  good-quality  protein  in  proper 
amounts.  High  quality  in  protein 
means  that  the  protein  has  the  amino 
acids  (the  building  blocks  of  pro- 
teins) needed  by  the  animal  in  nearly 
the  correct  proportions.  There  are  at 
least  22  amino  acids.  The  amino  acids 
which  are  required  by  the  body  and 
which  can't  be  made  from  other  sub- 
stances are  referred  to  as  essential 
amino  acids.  Those  which  can  be 
made  from  other  substances  are  called 
non-essential  amino  acids. 
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Although  we  talk  about  the  pro- 
tein requirements  of  the  body,  what 
the  body  actually  needs  isn't  certain 
proteins  but  definite  amounts  of  the 
various  essential  amino  acids.  Corn 
and  other  farm  grains  do  not  carry  all 
of  the  essential  amino  acids,  and  they 
are  low  in  total  amount  of  protein  as 
well.  This  is  why  protein  supplements 
(such  as  soybean  meal,  tankage,  fish 
meal,  and  dairy  by-products)  are 
needed  to  improve  the  protein  quality 
and  quantity  of  swine  rations  that 
are  made  up  largely  of  grains. 

We  can  express  protein  require- 
ments in  terms  of  percentage  of  the 
total  ration.  Young  pigs  need  a  much 
higher  level  of  protein  in  the  ration 
than  do  hogs  that  are  nearing  market 
weight,  and  pregnant  and  suckling 
sows  also  need  larger  amounts  of 
protein  (See  Table). 

Protein  Recommended 
In  Swine  Rations 


Weight  or  Class 
of  Swine 


Lot 

Birth  to  weaning  20 

Weaning  to  75  pounds  18 

75  to  125  pounds  16 

125  to  200  pounds  14 

Over  200  pounds  12 

Bred  Sows  16 

Lactating  Sows  16 

Boars  14 


Per  Cent  Protein 
in  Total  Ration 
In  Dry  On  Good 


Pasture 


14 
12 
10 
14 
14 
12 


In  developing  your  swine  rations, 
remember  that  a  combination  pro- 
tein supplement  of  plant  and  animal 
origin  (such  as  a  combination  of  soy- 
bean meal  and  tankage)  is  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical.  This  is 
especially  true  for  the  breeding  herd. 

The  next  of  our  five  specific  nutri- 
tive requirements  is  energy.  This  is 
the  first  essential  for  maintaining 
body  temperature  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  necessary  life  proc- 
esses of  the  animal.  Surplus  energy 
may  be  stored  as  fat  after  the  growth 
requirements  are  met.  The  chief 
sources  of  energy  for  pigs  are  the 
carbohydrates  and  fats  of  available 
feeds,  largely  the  feed  grains.  Pro- 
tein-rich supplements  are  not  used 
for  this  purpose  as  they  are  too  costly 
and  inefficient  as  a  source  of  energy. 

Inedible  fats  can  be  used  profitably 
as  an  energy  source  in  swine  rations 
at  levels  of  5  to  10%  if  the  price  of 
the  fat  doesn't  exceed  about  3  to  3V2 
times  the  price  of  the  grain  available. 

Feeding  of  relatively  low-energy 
rations  will  help  prevent  overfatness 
in  brood  sows.  Bred  sows  can  handle 
15%  or  more  of  fiber  in  their  ration. 
If  bred  sows  are  self-fed,  their  en- 
ergy intake  can  be  reduced  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  high-fiber  in- 
gredients in  their  ration.  Ground, 
low-quality  hay  and  ground  straw 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

At  Louisiana  State  University,  re- 


....  Countdown  for  hog  profits  —  five  (clean,  fresh  water)  —  four  (essential 
vitamins)  —  three  (necessary  minerals)  —  two  (enough  energy)  —  one  (good 
quality  protein )  .  .  . .  Blast  Off!   How  to  launch  hog  profits  by  better  feeding. 


productive  performance  of  sows  self- 
fed  a  ration  containing  40%  bagasse 
"fines"  (a  high-fiber  by-product  of 
the  sugarcane  industry)  during  preg- 
nancy has  been  very  satisfactory.  Si- 
lage can  also  be  used  for  sows  during 
pregnancy  with  excellent  results,  but 
proper  supplements  are  needed  for 
good  results. 

Now,  let's  turn  our  attention  to 
minerals.  These  are  inorganic  chem- 
ical elements  that  are  needed  for  the 
development  of  bones  and  teeth,  for 
reproduction,  and  for  the  production 
of  blood  and  certain  other  body  fluids 
as  well  as  in  the  production  of  milk. 

Sodium  and  chlorine  (salt),  cal- 
cium, phosphorus,  and  iodine  are  the 
minerals  most  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
the  growing-finishing  and  breeding 
rations  for  swine.  Also,  copper  and 
iron  supplementation  is  needed  for 
young  suckling  pigs  that  don't  have 
access  to  soil.  Other  minerals  re- 
quired in  very  small  amounts  by 
swine  are  potassium,  cobalt,  manga- 
nese, magnesium,  sulfur,  and  zinc. 

Insufficient  minerals  or  improper 
mineral  balance  in  swine  rations  can 
be  the  retro  rockets  that  bring  your 
swine  profits  out  of  orbit!  Mineral 
deficiencies  or  imbalances  will  keep 
you  from  realizing  the  full  benefits 
of  better  breeding  or  the  feeding  of 
modern  stimulants  such  as  antibiotics 
and  unidentified  growth  factors.  Re- 
member, also,  it's  not  enough  to  just 
avoid  mineral  deficiencies  that  show 
up  in  visible  symptoms  such  as  weak, 
crooked  legs  and  poor  reproductive 
performance  —  damage  to  fast,  eco- 
nomical gains  and  to  high  production 
has  occurred  long  before  these  visible 
symptoms  appear. 

Milk  Low  in  Iron  and  Copper 

A  mixture  of  2  parts  of  steamed 
bonemeal  and  1  part  salt  is  an  excel- 
lent mineral  supplement  which  may 
be  kept  available  to  hogs  at  all  times 
in  a  mineral  feeding  box.  If  the  salt 
is  iodized,  such  a  mixture  will  then 
provide  for  the  sodium,  chlorine,  cal- 
cium, phosphorus,  and  iodine  needs 
of  the  animal.  Salt  may  also  be  added 
to  the  mixed  feed  at  a  rate  of  one- 
half  pound  per  100  pounds_of  feed. 

Nutritional  anemia  in  suckling  pigs 
results  from  a  deficiency  of  iron  and 
copper.  Milk  is  very  low  in  these  two 
minerals.  A  few  clumps  of  clean  soil 
in  the  corner  of  the  pen  will  usually 
avoid  nutritional  anemia.  Or,  you  can 
swab  the  sow's  udder  once  daily  with 
a  solution  made  up  of  one-half  pound 
of  iron  sulphate  in  a  quart  of  warm 
water,  with  a  half  cup  of  corn  syrup 
or  honey  added  to  make  the  solution 
stick  to  the  udder.  The  modern 
Atomic  Age  prevention,  however,  is 
iron  injections  into  the  baby  pigs. 

This  brings  us  to  the  "four"  of  our 
nutritional  countdown  —  vitamins. 
Vitamins  are  those  rather  mysterious 
chemical  substances  found  in  some 
feeds  and  absent  in  others  that  are 
known  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  health,  growth,  and 
reproduction. 

Fortunately,  good  pasture  will  fur- 
nish most  of  the  necessary  vitamins 
for  swine.  Ten  to  15%  dehydrated  al- 
falfa meal  in  the  ration  is  an  excel- 
lent vitamin  supplement.  Animal  and 
vegetable  protein  supplements  are 
good  sources  of  many  vitamins  also. 
Pigs  will  generally  obtain  adequate 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Four) 
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Top  Stockmen  Make  $9,000  More 


Feed  Efficiency 
18%  Higher 


Corn  Yields 
14%  Higher 


Bv  Robert  R.  Jones 

W-HY  DO  SOME  LIVE  STOCK 
men  prosper  when  others 
barely  scrape  along?  "Intelli- 
gent management"  is  the  answer 
given  by  D.  F.  Wilken,  University  of 
Illinois  farm  management  specialist. 
"Large  numbers  of  live  stock,  high 
live  stock  efficiency,  and  high  corn 
yields,  with  low  cost  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction" make  up  what  Wilken  calls 
the  "high  profit  formula." 

Of  189  farmers  on  farms  of  the  same 
size  and  type,  three  owners  using  the 
high  profit  formula  produced  an 
average  of  $9,625  more  return  to 
labor  and  management  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  remaining  186.  Wilken  used 
figures  from  the  Illinois  Farm  Bu- 
reau-Farm Management  Service. 

From  Indiana  comes  a  similar  re- 
port: Top  live  stock  men  earned  $9,- 
300  more  than  the  less  profitable 
group  studied.  Researchers  explain, 
"Much  of  the  difference  in  earnings 
reflects  the  importance  of  manage- 
ment. Much  of  the  difference  in  man- 
agement ability  is  reflected  in  differ- 
ences in  efficiency. 

"Live  stock  efficiency  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  accounting  for 
differences  in  profits.  The  return  per 
dollar's  worth  of  feed  fed  was  350 
higher  on  more-profitable  farms  and 
accounts  for  about  $4,300  of  the  dif- 
ference in  earnings. 

How  to  Use  a  Crop  Index 

"Crop  yield  is  another  important 
factor,"  the  Indiana  report  points  out. 
"Crop  index  on  top  farms  was  14% 
higher  than  on  the  less  profitable 
farms." 

Top  farmers  in  southeastern  Michi- 
gan earned  $8,700  more  than  the  low 
income  third  in  their  area.  While  in- 
come from  crops  was  $2,000  higher 
and  live  stock  income  $2,500  higher 
on  top  farms,  income  from  off  farm 
and  custom  work  was  not  higher,  and 
miscellaneous  income  was  lower.  Top 
farmers  concentrated  more  on  their 
top  enterprises.  • 

"There  was  a  difference  of  $9,666 
in  net  farm  income  between  the  high 
profit  and  low  profit  farms,"  say  Iowa 
State  University  extension  econo- 
mists about  a  recent  survey.  "Effi- 
ciency in  live  stock  production  was 
more  important  than  volume  of  live 
stock  production  in  determining  net 
income.  The  high  profit  farms  had 
a  live  stock  return  of  $143  per  $100 
feed  fed  compared  to  $108  on  the  low 
profit  farms. 

"The  low  profit  farms  processed 
the  largest  quantity  of  feed  through 
live  stock,  but  they  had  only  a  small 
margin  over  feed  costs  for  the  year," 
the  Iowa  researchers  point  out.  "The 
high  profit  farms  had  an  average 
corn  yield  of  82  bu.  per  acre  com- 
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28%  More  Pigs  per  Litter 


pared  to  77  bu.  for  the  low  income 
farms.  The  high  profit  farms  also  had 
the  lowest  machine  and  power  cost 
per  rotated  acre." 

In  the  Illinois  study,  Wilken  points 
out,  high  profit  farmers  got  14% 
higher  corn  yields,  18%  to  29%  higher 
returns  per  $100  feed  fed,  77%  more 
feed  fed,  and  26%  lower  cost  per  $1 
value  of  production.  Some  of  the  de- 
tails from  the  Illinois  study  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart. 

The  three  top  farmers  started  with 
approximately  the  same  profit  pros- 
pects that  the  186  others  had.  Then, 
with  better  management,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  $9,000  more.  Wilken 
sees  it  this  way: 

"Each  one  tries  to  specialize  in  one 
or  two  live  stock  enterprises  that  fit 
his  farm.  He  treats  his  corn  with  ni- 
trogen, phosphorus,  and  potash  ac- 
cording to  soil  test  and  plant  needs. 
Corn  silage  is  used  to  get  highest 
feed  production  per  acre. 

"As  live  stock  specialists,  each  of 
these  farmers  uses  his  farm  records 
to  spot  strong  and  weak  points  in  his 
business.  (One  farmer  studies  tech- 
nical books  on  feeding  beef  cattle). 

"High  achievements  in  live  stock 
production  do  not  just  happen," 
Wilken  declares.  "Good  thinking  and 
planning  are  required.  All  of  these 
operators  increased  live  stock  opera- 
tions where  the  profit  per  unit  was 
the  most  favorable." 

Efficiency  is  the  key  to  success 
used  by  the  beef  cattle  feeder  in  the 
top-three  portion  of  Wilken's  chart. 
This  man  had  to  start  small,  but  he 


kept  careful  records  and  achieved  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  Now  he 
has  a  highly  specialized  beef  and 
corn  operation. 

For  the  past  three  years  this  beef 
producer  has  purchased  beef  at  an 
average  of  $15.70  compared  to  $18.85 
on  comparable  operations.  He  places 
emphasis  on  corn  silage  and  gets  100 
lbs.  beef  for  140  lbs.  less  grain  than 
the  average  feeder  uses.  He  makes 
frequent  use  of  Morrison's  Feeds  and 
Feeding  and  Snapp  and  Neuman's 
Beef  Cattle. 

Crop  yields  are  10%  higher  on  this 
beef  man's  farm  than  on  the  other, 
similar  farms  —  making  crop  value 
per  acre  substantially  higher.  Pro- 
duction per  man  is  $19,466,  more  than 
$4,000  higher  than  the  average  on 
similar  farms. 

"This  farm  demonstrates  the  re- 
sults that  are  possible  when  a  farmer 
makes  the  best  of  his  ability  to  con- 
vert feed  into  beef  profitably," 
Wilken  points  out. 

The  second  man  has  hogs  with  his 
beef  cattle  operation.  Costs  for  his 
enterprises  run  $14  per  acre  higher 
than  average,  but  his  returns  are  $36 
per  acre  above  average.  This  gives 
him  a  labor  and  management  wage 
four  times  greater  than  that  on  farms 
of  similar  type  and  size. 

For  the  past  three  years  this  second 
live  stock  man  has  purchased  cattle 
for  about  $2  less  than  average.  He 
sold  for  average  prices,  after  putting 
on  gains  at  below-average  costs. 

Between  200  and  300  head  are  han- 
dled in  this  man's  drylot  cattle  op- 


Top  Live  Stock  Men  Make  $9,000  More 


Average,  Three       Average      Per  Cent 
Top  Farms*        186  Farms  Difference 

Size  of  Farm 

300 

308 

-3% 

Soil  Productivity  Rating 

67 

62 

+8 

Labor  &  Management  Earnings 

$12,656 

$ 

3,031  +318 

Corn  Yield  per  acre 

91 

80 

+  14 

Land  in  Corn  &  Silage 

60% 

49% 

+22 

Milk  per  Cow,  lbs. 

11,551 

9,904 

+  17 

Pigs  per  Litter 

9.2 

7.2 

+28 

Feed  Costs  per  cwt.  Beef 

$  16.74 

$ 

18.85 

-13 

Returns  per  $100  Feed: 

Dairy 

255 

197 

+29 

Feeder  cattle 

146 

124 

+  18 

Hogs 

181 

153 

+  18 

Costs,  Returns  per  Tillable  Acre: 

Value  of  Feed  Fed 

$  122 

$ 

69 

+77 

Total  Nonfeed  Cost 

$  115 

$ 

93 

+24 

Total  Value  of  Production 

$  150 

$ 

96 

+56 

Production  per  Man 

$18,086 

$14,360 

+26 

Nonfeed  Costs  per  $1  Production**  $  .76 

$ 

.96 

-26 

Months  Labor  Used 

27 

22 

+23% 

One  hog-dairy  farm  and  two  beef  cattle  farms 

Costs  include  cash  expenses,  depreciation,  interest  charges  for  capital,  and 
charges  for  unpaid  labor.  Compiled  by  D.  F.  Wilken,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Economics,  U.  of  Illinois. 


eration  each  year.  He  uses  a  bunker 
silo  and  two  glass-lined  silos.  His  corn 
and  silage  ration  is  automatically 
blended  in  three  roto-tube  auger  feed 
bunks  connected  to  his  silos. 

The  hog  enterprise  on  this  farm 
has  returned  about  $1.70  for  each 
bushel  of  corn  fed  the  past  three 
years.  Materials  for  the  ration  (soy- 
bean oil  meal  and  corn  fortified  with 
vitamins  and  antibiotics)  are  pur- 
chased in  bulk  and  mixed  on  the  farm 
with  an  automatic  mix  mill.  This 
brings  a  saving  of  $15  to  $20  per  ton 
or  as  much  as  $2,000  per  year. 

Hogs  are  fed  in  confinement.  Ma- 
nure is  handled  in  a  lagoon. 

The  third  farmer  whose  top  re- 
turns showed  up  in  the  Illinois  study 
has  combined  hogs  with  a  dairy  op- 
eration. His  costs  per  acre  run  $4 
below  average  while  his  returns  run 
$24  above.  His  records  show  him  to 
be  a  superior  live  stock  manager.  To 
use  this  ability  to  its  greatest  advan- 
tage, it  was  important  for  his  vol- 
ume of  crop  and  feed  production  to 
be  as  high  as  possible  to  support  a 
large  volume  of  live  stock. 

Corn  Worth  $1.85  a  Bushel 

Rather  than  shift  more  land  to  hay, 
this  third  farmer  gets  his  added 
roughage  needs  from  corn  silage.  He 
puts  grass  silage  in  his  silo  and  feeds 
it  out  in  dry  lot.  These  practices  help 
him  to  get  the  highest  possible  yield 
of  roughage  per  acre.  By  using  corn 
silage,  he  can  handle  about  20%  more 
cows  on  the  same  acres  than  he  could 
by  using  hay  and  pasture. 

He  has  been  farrowing  30  litters  a 
year,  but  is  expanding  to  50  litters. 
He  has  earned  about  $1.85  per  bu.  of 
corn  fed  to  hogs  the  past  three  years. 
He  weans  9.2  pigs  per  litter. 

Says  Wilken,  "This  farmer  has 
plenty  of  know-how,  yet  everything 
you  see  on  this  farm  could  easily  be 
adopted  on  any  other  farm." 

All  of  these  farms  illustrate  what 
capital  can  do  in  the  hands  of  su- 
perior management.  Each  of  these 
farmers  earned  his  own  way  into  his 
present  status. 

Investments  in  labor-saving  equip- 
ment and  output -increasing  tech- 
niques permit  these  operators  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  managerial 
abilities.  Auger  feed  bunks,  silo  un- 
loaders,  and  automatic  feed  grinders 
and  mixers  are  among  the  invest- 
ments that  contribute  to  high  produc- 
tion per  man. 

"Many  farmers  are  aware  of  the 
ligh  profit  formula,"  believes  Wilken, 
"yet  their  farm  records  show  that 
they  are  not  able  to  combine  all  of 
these  elements  into  their  farm  busi- 
ness." The  ones  who  succeed  are 
making  $9,000  more  each  year. 
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Top  Lamb  Raisers 
Stress  Management 


By  Tom  Wickersham 

Read  how  Iowa's  top  lamb  producers  use 
management  practices  to  net  $27  per  ewe. 


ANEW  SHEEP  PROGRAM  for 
Iowa  (which  ranks  first  in  in- 
come from  sheep  and  lambs)  is 
designed  to  recognize  the  state's  top 
lamb  producers  who  do  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  high  quality  lambs. 

Launched  last  year  by  Iowa  State 
University  in  cooperation  with  Iowa 
State  Sheep  Assn.,  and  three  major 
packers,  the  program  attracted  en- 
tries from  every  section  of  the  state. 
Only  10  of  the  54  sheep  raisers  nomi- 
nated were  chosen  as  "Master  Lamb 
Producers." 

Flock  sizes  of  these  top  10  pro- 
ducers varied  from  43  to  417  ewes. 
From  the  average  flock  of  161  ewes, 
they  grossed  $4,443  or  $27.61  per  ewe. 
Each  ewe  produced  an  average  of  119 
pounds  of  lamb  and  $6.44  worth  of 
wool.  The  161  ewes  raised  205  lambs 
for  a  lambing  percentage  of  128%. 

Sales  records  indicate  the  average 
weight  of  lambs  sold  was  92.1  pounds 
and  98%  of  the  lambs  graded  Choice 
and  Prime,  and  2%  graded  Good. 
Average  sale  price  per  lamb  was 
$16.57  or  $18  per  cwt. 

Shortcut  to  Sheep  Success 

Iowa's  10  Master  Lamb  Producers 
for  1961  are:  Margaret  Bultman, 
Hawarden;  Howard  L.  Dop,  Knox- 
ville;  Riley  Gillette,  Spencer;  Tom 
Jager,  Eddyville;  Clarence  Johnson, 
Avoca;  Harold  Mason,  Udell;  Harold 
Pullin,  Waterloo;  Chet  Randolph, 
Ankeny;  Harris  Sellers,  Jr.,  Chariton, 
and  Vern  Thomas,  Greenfield,  la. 

The  success  of  these  top  lamb  pro- 
ducers was  due  mainly  to  top  level 
management;  selection  of  rams  on  the 
basis  of  breed  and  quality;  selection 
of  ewes  for  size,  health  and  reproduc- 
tive ability;  regular  attention  to  para- 
site control;  and  good  feeding  prac- 
tices for  both  ewes  and  lambs. 

Early  lambing  was  the  rule  for  the 
top  lamb  producers.  One  producer 
(Chet  Randolph)  started  lambing  by 
the  third  week  in  December.  Most  of 
the  others  lambed  early  in  January 
or  the  first  week  in  February  at  the 
latest. 

Lamb  sales  started  as  early  as  May 
10  with  most  sales  falling  in  the  June, 
July  and  August  period.  Lamb  sales 
accounted  for  $21  of  the  $27.61  gross 
return  per  ewe  (wool  the  remaining 
$6.61). 

Feeding  records  indicate  that  the 
annual  feed  cost  for  each  ewe  and  her 
lambs  ranged  from  $15  to  $17.  Re- 
turns on  feed  (not  including  labor 
and  miscellaneous  costs)  averaged 
$144  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 
The  ewes  in  the  flocks  were  inven- 
toried at  $17.50  on  average. 

With  gross  sales  of  $27.61  per  ewe, 
these  producers  sold  $10  more  prod- 
uct than  was  invested  in  each  ewe. 
This  means  that  well  managed  ewe 
flocks  certainly  can  provide  a  hand- 
some return  on  invested  capital  and 
feed. 

The  average  master  producer  flock 
produced  119  pounds  of  lamb  per  ewe 
as  compared  with  the  Iowa  state 
average  of  85  pounds  of  lamb  per  ewe 
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and  the  128%  lambing  percentage 
compares  with  the  state  average  of 
106%. 

The  sheep  program  followed  by 
each  of  the  Master  Lamb  Producers 
included,  in  one  form  or  another,  each 
of  the  following  practices: 

•  They  selected  productive  breed- 
ing stock,  choosing  large,  healthy, 
usually  crossbred  ewes  from  a  mut- 
ton-type ram,  and  they  selected  pure- 
bred rams  with  superior  mutton  char- 
acteristics. 

•  They  started  flushing  ewes  for 
breeding  by  August  15,  after  culling 
old  or  slow-breeding  ewes,  and  they 
kept  their  rams  sheared  during  the 
summer  to  keep  them  cool.  Breeding 
began  during  the  first  cool  nights  of 
the  fall. 

•  They  used  "surplus"  roughage 
for  sheep  during  summer  and  fall, 
but  provided  excellent  legume  hay 
also.  They  fed  grain  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  ewe's  pregnancy  and  also  fed 
grain  to  growing-fattening  lambs. 

•  They  provided  room  for  exercise 
in  the  lots  where  pregnant  ewes  were 
kept.  Ewes  received  from  Vz  to  one 
pound  of  grain  during  the  final  one- 
third  of  their  pregnancy.  All  Master 
Lamb  Producers  stayed  near  their 
sheep  at  lambing  time. 

•  Draft-free,  but  not  "tight"  win- 
ter shelter  was  provided  for  sheep. 
Lambing  pens  were  used  to  be  sure 
ewes  claimed  their  lambs  and  to  make 
sure  that  lambs  did  not  get  separated 
from  their  mothers  during  their  first 
three  or  four  days. 

•  Lambs  were  castrated  and 
docked  at  7  to  10  days  of  age  to  avoid 
setbacks  after  lambs  got  on  feed. 

•  Lambs  were  started  in  a  creep 
at  10  days  of  age. 

•  Wool  income  from  sheep  was 
kept  relatively  high  by  shearing  on 
a  clean  floor  and  separating  tags 
from  fleeces. 

•  The  Master  Lamb  Producers 


Master  shepherd  Tommy  Dean  spent  39 
"the  eye  of  the  master"  fattens  the  flock 

drenched  their  ewes  three  times  a 
year  to  control  parasites. 

•  Most  producers  marketed  early 
lambs  in  May  and  June,  then  fin- 
ished their  later  lambs  for  August 
and  September  markets. 

Iowa's  Master  Lamb  Producer  pro- 
gram is  intended  principally  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  income-producing 
and  efficient  practices  for  sheep  pro- 
ducers. It  is  not  a  contest,  because 
even  the  losers  are  winners. 

Sheepmen  enrolled  in  the  program 
include  men  with  flocks  ranging  in 
size  from  35  to  more  than  400  ewes. 
A  total  of  6,700  ewes  was  represented 
in  the  54  flockowners  from  whom  the 
10  Master  Lamb  Producers  were 
chosen. 

All  Iowa  market  lamb  producers 
without  regard  to  management  sys- 
tems followed  (except  that  the  flock 
must  have  a  minimum  of  35  ewes) 
are  eligible  for  recognition.  Entry 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  T.  W. 
Wickersham,  Room  26,  Curtiss  Hall, 
Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa. 
All  entries  must  be  made  by  March  1, 
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Bultman,  Margaret      127  202 

Hawarden 
Dop,  Howard  L.  124  158 

Knoxville 
Gillette,  Riley  417  538 

Spencer 

Jager,  Tom  88  119 

Eddyville 
Johnson,  Clarence        323  376 

Avoca 

Mason,  Harold  58  67 

Udell 

Pullin,  Harold  130  168 

Waterloo 
Randolph,  Chet  58  66 

Ankeny 

Sellers,  Harris  Jr.        241  301 

Chariton 
Thomas,  Vern  43  56 

Greenfield 
Average  161  205 
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years  at  Kansas  State  University  proving 
You  can  do  the  same  with  your  sheep. 

and  completed  records  filed  by  No- 
vember 15  each  year.  Selection  of  the 
top  10  lamb  producers  is  made  in 
November. 

Selection  of  the  top  10  producers  is 
made  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  Net  increase  from  the  farm 
flock  enterprise  on  a  per  ewe  basis. 

(2)  Per  cent  of  lamb  crop. 

(3)  Age,  weight  and  grade  of  lambs 
sold. 

(4)  Evidence  of  excellent  flock 
management. 

(5)  Evidence  of  interest  and  lead- 
ership in  the  sheep  industry. 

All  lambs  are  evaluated  individ- 
ually on  their  gaining  ability  from 
birth  to  approximately  120  days  of 
age,  the  type  or  grade,  and  wool  cov- 
ering on  the  face.  Wool  production  is 
not  a  major  factor.  However,  it  is 
suggested  that  each  breeder  establish 
a  minimum  culling  level,  say  8  lbs. 
of  medium  wool  per  ewe,  in  his  se- 
lection program. 

You  Can  Adopt  Iowa  Program 

Out-of-state  lamb  producers  who 
wish  to  improve  their  flocks  by 
adapting  the  Iowa  program  to  their 
own  sheep  enterprise  may  follow 
these  steps. 

Obtain  ewe  record  cards  AH-807 
and  establish  a  flock  book  with  one 
record  card  for  each  ewe  in  the  flock. 
Identify  each  ewe  with  paint  brand 
and  ear  tag  or  ear  notch.  Identify  each 
lamb  at  birth  with  ear  tag  and  paint 
brand  number.  Determine  birth 
weights  if  possible. 

Record  birth  date,  sex  and  single, 
twin  or  triplet  birth  data  on  ewe  rec- 
ord card.  Weigh  each  lamb  between 
90  and  140  days  of  age.  Give  each 
lamb  a  type-grade  score  (T)  using 
numerical  scale.  Give  each  lamb  a 
face-covering  score  (F).  (Face  cover- 
ing is  a  highly  heritable  trait.  Open 
faces  free  of  wool  are  desirable). 

Calculate  the  adjusted  weight  for 
lamb  by  these  methods: 

(A)  Determine  the  actual  age  of 
lamb. 

(B)  Calculate  average  daily  gain 
=  (Weaning  Weight — Birth  Weight) 

Age  in  Days 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty -six) 
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Missouri  Live  Stock 
Marketin 
Patterns 


By  Durward  Brewer 


University  of  Missouri 


LIVE  STOCK  PLAYS  a  distin- 
guished role  in  Missouri's  econ- 
omy. The  state  is  fortunate  in 
its  strategic  geographical  location 
near  the  heart  of  the  Grain  Belt,  east 
of  the  Great  Plains  cattle  area,  and  on 
the  western  fringe  of  big  consuming 
centers.  Productive  soils  and  favor- 
able climate  produce  huge  supplies  of 
forages  and  concentrates  at  relatively 
low  costs. 

In  the  early  1800's,  Missouri  gained 
importance  in  commercial  live  stock 
production  and  marketing.  The  state 
developed  great  live  stock  markets 
that  facilitated  the  movement  of 
western  cattle  to  the  feedlots  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  thence  to  slaughter  houses 
and  finally  to  consumers. 

Because  of  its  commanding  river 
location,  St.  Louis  has  been  a  major 
market  center  since  the  Louisiana 
Territory  was  settled.  The  meat  pack- 
ing industry  had  flourished  there  for 
50  years  before  a  stockyards  was 
established.  The  St.  Louis  National 
Stock  Yards  formally  opened  on  No- 
vember 20,  1873  in  St.  Clair  County, 
111. 

Kansas  City,  before  it  was  much 
more  than  a  hamlet  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  and  Kaw  Rivers,  was 
widely  known  for  its  cattle  trading. 
Texas  cattle  were  driven  through  the 
area  as  early  as  1840.  In  1871,  the 
Kansas  City  Stockyards,  comprising 
26  acres  of  land  and  a  small  frame  ex- 
change building  were  opened  for 
business.  In  1886,  the  live  stock  ex- 
change was  organized. 


The  St.  Joseph 
Union  Stock- 
yards opened  for 
trading  late  in 
the  summer  of 
1873.  The  Union 
Stockyards  at 
Springfield  were 

established  in  |i 
1929.  The  public  "'  ■m^m 

market  at  Joplin  was  formally  opened 
August  31,  1931,  and  is  now  the  larg- 
est truck-in  live  stock  market  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  these 
terminal  markets,  there  is  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Stock  yards  located 
in  St.  Louis. 

Five  terminal  public  markets  are 
located  within  the  state,  (National 
Stockyards,  111.,  lies  just  across  the 
river  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.).  In  1956, 
about  110  live  stock  auction  markets, 
24  local  markets,  22  packer-buyer  sta- 
tions, an  estimated  800  country  deal- 
ers, and  59  packing  plants  were  oper- 
ating throughout  the  state.  (See  map) 

Missouri  possesses  virtually  every 
type  of  organized  live  stock  market 
and  marketing  agency  that  has  been 
developed  throughout  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  industry,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  finest.  Missouri  ranks  eighth  in 
commercial  cattle  slaughter,  eigh- 
teenth in  calf  slaughter,  seventh  in 
commercial  slaughter  of  hogs,  and 
tenth  in  commercial  sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter.  Missouri  is  a  surplus  meat 
producing  state  with  consumption 
amounting  to  approximately  50%  of 
the  animal  slaughter. 


MAJOR  LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS  IN 


MISSOURI 


Missouri  farmers  get  one-half  or 
more  of  their  cash  income  from  the 
sale  of  live  stock,  excluding  dairy  and 
poultry  products.  Receipts  amounted 
to  approximately  $520  million  in  1960. 
Cattle,  calves,  and  veal  accounted  for 
$292  million  or  26.4%  of  the  total  farm 
income  for  this  period.  Cash  receipts 
from  hog  marketings  accounted  for 
19  %,  and  sheep  and  lambs  slightly 
over  1%. 

Estimates  computed  from  research 
data  for  1956  indicate  that  Missouri 
farmers  sold  2,340,000  head  of  cattle 
in  that  year.  Distribution  by  use 
showed  1,333,000  head  sold  for  slaugh- 
ter, 575,000  head  sold  as  feeders,  and 
91,000  head  for  dairy  and  breeding 
purposes.  The  remaining  338,000  head 
were  sold  for  other  uses.  Cattle  mar- 
ketings in  1940  were  about  one-half 
of  the  1956  figure,  or  1,331,000  head. 

Total  sales  of  hogs  and  pigs  were 
estimated  to  be  6,653,000  head,  where- 
as in  1940  aggregate  sales  amounted  to 
3,512,245  head.  About  83%  were  sold 
direct  for  slaughter,  14%  as  feeders, 
less  than  1%  for  breeding,  and  about 
2%  for  various  other  uses. 

Beef  Production  up  47% 

The  number  of  head  of  beef  cattle 
and  calves  on  farms  in  Missouri  has 
increased  rapidly  over  the  past  two 
decades,  from  about  2.5  million  head 
in  1940,  to  approximately  4  million 
head  in  1960.  The  number  kept  for 
beef  production  has  resulted  in  a  47% 
increase  in  pounds  of  beef  produced 
since  1940. 

Early  in  the  1940  decade,  151,489 
farmers  reported  the  sale  of  cattle 
and/or  calves;  by  1959  this  figure  had 
decreased  to  128,635.  This  was  about 
a  15%  decrease.  However,  the  total 
head  of  cattle  and  calves  sold  showed 
1959  were  about  2,000,000  head. 

Terminal  markets  are  the  primary 
outlets  used  by  producers  of  cattle 
and  calves.  About  62%  of  all  sales  are 
through  these  markets.  Slaughter 
steers  and  heifers  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  volume,  being  about  86% 
of  all  sales  at  terminal  markets.  Ap- 
proximately 70%  of  the  slaughter 
hogs,  and  74%  of  the  slaughter  lambs 
are  sold  through  these  markets. 

Direct  sale  to  packers  is  the  second 
most  important  outlet  for  slaughter 
steers,  heifers,  and  hogs.  Auction 
markets  are  third. 

Auction  markets  are  the  primary 
outlet  for  the  sale  of  feeder  cattle  and 
calves.  They  handle  41%  of  the  feed- 
er cattle  and  calves  marketed.  Farm- 


ers in  some  parts  of  the  state  fre- 
quently sell  feeder  pigs  direct  to 
"other  farmers."  About  50%  of  their 
sales  are  by  this  method.  Auctions 
handle  about  21%  of  all  feeder  pig 
sales.  Feeder  lambs  are  primarily 
sold  to  other  farmers. 

Weight  or  Per  Head  Sales 

The  availability  of  alternative  mar- 
ket outlets  influences  methods  of  sale. 
Virtually  all  slaughter  animals  are 
sold  by  live  weight.  The  alternate 
method  is  per  head  selling.  The 
method  chosen  depends  upon  the  class 
and/or  grade.  Commercial  and  utility 
grades,  cull,  or  dairy  cattle  are  often 
sold  to  dealers  on  a  per  head  basis. 
Per  head  selling  is  most  frequently 
practiced  with  feeder  animals. 

One-third  of  the  feeder  cattle  and 
calves,  and  nearly  30%  of  the  pigs  are 
sold  on  a  per  head  basis.  Small  con- 
signments of  feeder  animals  are  usu- 
ally sold  to  the  country  dealer,  the 
small  local  market,  or  to  other  farm- 
ers in  the  immediate  area.  A  high 
percentage  of  these  sales  is  on  a  per 
head  basis. 

The  reasons  why  farmers  choose  to 
sell  to  a  particular  market  generally 
vary  with  the  class  and  volume  of  live 
stock  being  sold.  Farmers  market 
slaughter  steers  and  heifers  primari- 
ly through  terminal  markets,  because 
they  feel  that  they  receive  a  higher 
net  return  from  this  broader  and  more 
competitive  market. 

Farmers  generally  use  a  somewhat 
different  set  of  criteria  when  select- 
ing a  market  for  slaughter  hogs  than 
when  selling  slaughter  steers  and 
heifers.  Both  price  and  convenience 
are  major  factors.  This  often  means 
nearness  to  market  as  well  as  trans- 
portation. Producers,  when  market- 
ing secondary  classes  or  lots  of  live 
stock,  frequently  give  different  rea- 
sons for  selecting  a  particular  outlet. 
The  number  of  animals  involved  and 
their  value  also  influence  the  decision. 

The  transition  in  live  stock  market 
channels  has  primarily  resulted  from 
the  high  level  of  consumer  disposable 
income.  The  demand  has  shifted  from 
fat  to  leaner  pork,  and  from  pork  to 
beef.  The  housewife  wants  lean  meat 
that  is  juicy  and  tender.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
in  per  capita  consumption  of  poultry. 

These  changes  brought  about  by 
high  levels  of  income  and  advance- 
ments in  technology  have  been  major 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Eight) 
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Your Mon^ fack 


...IF 

outpull  mi 


Firestone  announces 

the  new 

"FIELD  &  ROAD" 

at  sensationally 
low  prices! 


This  is  the  Firestone  Field  &  Road  tire 
— a  totally  new  concept  in  rear  tractor 
tire  design  that  gives  guaranteed  un- 
matched field  traction  and  outwears  any 
other  replacement  tractor  tire  ever  built. 
This  new  tire's  performance  is  so  superior 
that  it  is  backed  up  with  an  unprecedented 
full  money-back  guarantee. 

Here  is  the  shape  of  tractor  tires  to  come 
—this  advanced  design  meets  all  of  the 
new  traction  needs  of  modern  tractors. 
Only  Firestone  Field  &  Road  tires  give 
these  traction  and  durability  advantages 
at  sensationally  low  prices  NOW! 

Tough,  deep-biting  traction  bars  gear  the 
tire  to  the  ground  for  a  tighter  "foothold" 
yet  come  up  clean  to  keep  you  going 
where  other  tires  spin-out.  New  exclusive 
"sidewall  action"  gives  you  total  shoulder- 


to-shoulder  tread  contact  to  the  ground 
to  give  you  all  the  pulling  power  you 
paid  for  in  your  tractor.  Two  types  of 
Firestone  rubber  are  used  in  this  tire — 
one  in  the  sidewalls  to  withstand  flexing 
without  weakening — the  other,  Firestone 
Rubber-XF,  to  increase  tread  life.  New 
bar  shape,  set  at  23°  angle,  stops  scrub- 
bing— ends  excessive  road  wear.  And 
Firestone's  powerful  Shock-Fortified 
Tyrex®  cord  body  gives  you  unmatched 
impact  protection. 

Call  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  today 
and  find  out  how  little  it  costs  to  have 
a  set  of  new  Field  &  Road  tires  put  on 
your  tractor.  Use  them  for  60  days.  If 
you're  not  convinced  this  tire  delivers 
more  traction  than  any  replacement  rear 
tractor  tire  you've  ever  bought,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


FIRESTONE  FIELD  &  ROAD  TIRES  ARE  TRACTION  GUARANTEED 

If,  within  60  days  of  the  date  of  purchase,  the  new  Field  &  Road  tire  does  not  outpull  any  other 
replacement  rear  tractor  tire  you've  ever  bought,  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  will  (1)  refund 
within  30  days  thereafter  the  amount  paid  or  (2)  allow  the  amount  paid  in  full  credit  on  any  other 
Firestone  rear  tractor  tires.  (This  traction  guarantee  does  not  apply  to  special-purpose  rear  tractor 
tires  used  in  rice  and  cane  farming.)  The  new  Field  &  Road  is  further  guaranteed  against  defects 
in  workmanship  and  materials  for  the  life  of  the  original  tread. 

®  T.  M.  of  Tyrex,  Inc.  Copyright  1962,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


THESE  FARMERS  TESTED 


YOUR  SYMBOL  OF  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 


David  Sprenkle,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa.— "Strongest 
pulling  tires  I've  ever 
used ...  the  tougher  the 
going,  the  better  they 
pull.  I'm  sold  on  them!" 


Tom  Rea,  Red  Oak,  Iowa 
—"Firestone's  whipped 
excessive  road  wear  and 
vibration.  Traction  bars 
don't  flat  spot  in  the 
center!" 
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THIS  BRAND-NEW  TRACTOR  TIRE  DOES  NOT 
REPLACEMENT  TIRE  YOU'VE  EVER  BOUGHT 


IRESTONE'S  FIELD  &  ROAD  NATION-WIDE... read  what  they  say! 


[■   "   

JMHk  '"'"".JiiiaWk 

jE^^JHSSII^^E^i 

;  Herbert  Goblirsch,  Red- 
wood Falls,  Minn.— "We 
jl compared  this  tire  to 
|  others  plowing  with 
r  same  size  tractors  .  .  . 
I  Field  &  Road  won!" 


Roy  Taylor,  Lake  City, 
Ark.— "I've  used  these 
tires  hundreds  of  hours 
but  in  the  first  minute  I 
could  see  they  cleaned 
and  pulled  better!" 


Clarance  Scuse,  Smyrna, 
Del.— "I  tested  these 
tires  cleaning  feed  yards. 
I'm  amazed  how  they 
clean  and  take  ahold... 
even  in  sticky  going!" 


Seth  Orr,  Hillsboro,  Tex. 
—"Firestone  gives 
farmers  two  big  advan- 
tages in  one  tire  ...  a 
lot  more  pulling  power, 
a  lot  less  road  wear. 
This  tire  is  a  real  buy!" 


Wayne  Hardy,  Kerman, 
Calif.— "This  tire  will 
pull  right  through  wet 
spots  I  wouldn't  try 
with  others.  Besides, 
Firestone  has  solved  this 
problem  of  road  wear!" 


NEW  WIDE-SPACED 

TRACTION  BARS  give  guar- 
anteed unmatched  pulling 
power  under  all  conditions. 


NEW  TRACTION  BAR 
SHAPE  AT  23°  ANGLE 

stabilizes  tread— ends  ex- 
cessive road  wear. 


NEW  "SIDEWALL 

ACTION"  PERMITS  FULL 

SHOULDER-TO-SHOULDER 

CONTACT  to  conform  to  and 
take  hold  on  any  surface. 


NEW  LONG-WEARING 
TRACTION  BAR  RUBBER 

of  specially  compounded  Fire- 
stone Rubber-XF  wears  much 
slower  and  stands  up  longer 
under  all  conditions  of  use. 


NEW  STRONG  SHOCK- 
FORTIFIED  TYREX  CORD 

BODY  has  the  extra  strength 
to  take  the  toughest  day-inf 
day-out  use. 
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Hogs 


Early  Care  of  Pigs 

Top  hog  producers  don't  take 
chances  with  baby  pigs.  They  sit  up 
with  the  sow  at  farrowing  time.  If 
she  labors  over  10  hours,  they  put  on 
rubber  gloves  and  help  her.  They  use 
heat  lamps  to  keep  new-born  pigs 
warm.  Good  hog  raisers  also  give  a 
shot  of  iron  to  prevent  anemia.  In- 
ject before  pigs  are  four  days  old; 
recent  tests  indicate  that  seven  days 
may  be  too  late.  If  pigs  are  not  on  a 
well-fortified  starter  within  three 
weeks,  they  may  need  another  shot 
of  iron. 

Clip  needle  teeth  and  castrate  at 
five  or  six  days  of  age.  Small  pigs  are 
easier  to  handle  and  suffer  less  shock 
than  do  older  pigs.  Creep  feeding  can 
begin  the  first  week  also.  Provide  a 
creep  where  pigs  can  feed  without 
being  bothered  by  the  sow.  A  well 
balanced  high  quality  ration  contain- 
ing 17  to  20%  crude  protein  is  best. 
Locate  the  creep  inside. 

Disease  can  strike  the  first  week. 
Scours  and  pneumonia  can  cause 
trouble  but  these  diseases  are  no 
match  for  good  management.  Warm, 
dry  bedding  and  draft-free  stalls  are 
important  to  prevent  scours  other 
than  TGE.  Hold  off  vaccinating  pigs 
for  cholera  or  erysipelas  until  they 
are  at  least  five  weeks  old.  And  avoid 
the  weaning  period.  Vaccinate  at  least 
10  days  before  or  after  weaning. 

Hog  Cholera  Eradication 

As  a  hog  producer  your  role  in  hog 
cholera  eradication  will  directly 
benefit  you.  Your  first  obligation  is 
to  see  that  your  own  hogs  are  vacci- 
nated and  that  you  are  not  spread- 
ing hog  cholera  by  purchasing  or  sell- 
ing hogs  that  have  not  been  vacci- 
nated or  are  breaking  with  cholera. 

Authorities  estimate  that  over  75% 
of  all  hogs  must  be  vaccinated  be- 
fore hog  cholera  eradication  has  a 
good  start.  Contact  your  veterinarian 
and  make  a  date  to  vaccinate  your 
pigs.  Your  veterinarian  can  best  de- 
termine whether  it  pays  to  vaccinate 
the  pigs  and  what  product  to  use. 

Pigs  on  Steel  Mesh  Floors 

Pigs  on  steel  mesh  floors  gained 
19.5%  faster  than  pigs  on  concrete 
floors  in  a  test  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  test  involved  728  pigs 
weaned  at  two  to  three  weeks  of  age. 
All  pigs,  regardless  of  flooring,  re- 
ceived the  same  rations  and  treat- 
ment. 

Feed  required  per  pound  of  gain 
varied  and  neither  type  of  flooring 
affected  it  consistently.  Pigs  on  steel 
mesh  showed  no  harmful  effects  in 
their  feet  and  legs  as  a  result  of  the 
flooring.  They  stayed  much  cleaner 
than  pigs  on  concrete.  A  wooden 
overlay  was  provided  on  the  steel 
mesh  as  a  sleeping  area.  Pigs  used 
the  overlay  except  in  hot  weather 
when  they  preferred  the  cooler  steel 
mesh. 

Antibiotic  Deafens  Hogs? 

Hygromycin  B,  an  antibiotic  used 
as  a  worming  agent  for  hogs,  will  not 
impair  the  hearing  of  pigs  when  fed 
for  prolonged  periods  according  to  a 
study  by  W.  F.  Nickelson,  swine  spe- 
cialist, University  of  Illinois.  Im- 
paired hearing  may  not  be  a  prob- 
lem in  market  hogs,  but  it  could  be 
for  breeding  stock.  The  deaf  sows  and 
gilts  would  be  more  likely  to  lie  on 
baby  pigs  because  they  could  not 
hear  them  squeal.  There  were  also 
unconfirmed  reports  that  feeding  hy 
gromycin  to  breeding  stock  produced 
abnormal  pigs. 

To  check  this  report  the  research 
ers  fed  hygromycin  B  to  17  crossbred 
gilts  during  the  last  90  days  of  preg 
nancy  and  during  the  early  lactation 
period.  Another  group  of  17  cross- 
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bred  gilts  served  as  controls.  They 
received  the  same  treatment  and  ra- 
tion, but  no  hygromycin.  Both  groups, 
incidentally,  had  also  received  hy- 
gromycin when  they  were  about  7 
months  old. 

Both  groups  farrowed  an  average 
10  pigs  per  litter.  All  pigs  were  nor- 
mal and  weighed  about  3  lbs.  at  birth. 
All  pigs  gained  an  average  8  lbs.  from 
birth  to  three  weeks  of  age.  The  pigs 
fed  hygromycin  had  a  10%  mortality 
rate  which  was  higher  than  the  con- 
trol group  from  birth  to  three  weeks 
of  age.  A  10%  rate  is  not  excessive  at 
this  age.  Gilts  fed  hygromycin 
weaned  slightly  more  pigs  at  three 
weeks  of  age  than  control  gilts.  No 
pig  losses  occurred  due  to  impaired 
hearing. 


"Never  mind  all  that.  We're  far  enough 
behind  on  production  as  it  is!" 


Smooth  Up  Your  Sows 

Smooth-up  your  sows  for  market- 
ing after  pigs  have  been  weaned  this 
summer.  The  drying-up  period  usual- 
ly takes  from  4  to  6  weeks  after 
weaning.  The  smoothing  up  process 
will  require  about  4  to  5  bushels  of 
corn  and  5  to  7  pounds  of  protein.  The 
feed  will  cost  about  $5  to  $6  per  sow. 
Most  sows  will  gain  from  40  to  50 
pounds. 

With  a  strong  hog  market  expected 
now  through  August  plus  the  normal- 
ly small  discount  on  heavy  hogs  dur- 
ing this  period,  smoothing  up  sows 
should  be  a  profitable  practice.  A  de- 
clining price  trend  may  prevail  on 
sows  after  August.  For  maximum 
profits,  sell  sows  shortly  after  pigs 
are  weaned,  with  minimum  weight 
added. 


Give  Terramycin's  potent 
protection  in  the  feed- 
first  thing  after  cattle  arrive 
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Cattle 


Energy  vs.  Protein 

Energy  is  more  important  than  pro- 
tein in  affecting  the  calf  crop  per- 
centage, states  Dr.  James  N.  Wilt- 
bank,  animal  physiologist,  Fort 
Robinson  (Nebraska)  Beef  Cattle  Re- 
search Station. 

Beef  cows  that  receive  inadequate 
energy  reproduce  at  a  low  level,  even 
though  protein,  minerals  and  vita- 
mins are  supplied  in  abundance,  he 
asserts.  Cows  can  be  fed  limited 
amounts  of  energy  during  the  latter 
part  of  pregnancy  and  still  reproduce 
satisfactorily  if  adequate  energy 
levels  (32  lbs.  of  hay  daily)  are  fed 
after  calving. 

Supplemental  feeding  of  cows  bred 
during  drouth  years  improved  their 


calf  crop  percentage  from  6  to  15%. 
Calf  crop  percentages  tend  to  vary 
from  year  to  year  and  differences  in 
nutrition  play  a  leading  role  in  this 
variation.  In  Montana,  the  calf  crop 
averaged  64%  one  year;  90%  the  next 
year.  Dr.  Wiltbank  draws  these  con- 
clusions: 

(1)  The  heavy  period  of  supple- 
mentation should  be  after  calving. 

(2)  Approximately  16  lbs.  of  TDN 
(32  lbs.  of  hay  daily)  must  be  sup- 
plied after  calving  to  insure  good  re- 
productive performance. 

(3)  Flushing  cows  (gaining  in 
weight)  after  calving  promotes  bet- 
ter reproductive  performance. 

(4)  Emphasis  should  be  focused  on 
supplementing  with  energy  rather 
than  with  protein. 


Meat-Type  Steer  Goals 

A  set  of  standards  to  measure  meat- 
type  steers  has  been  developed  by 
Performance  Registry  International. 
PRI  says  the  meat-type  steer  must 
produce  1.3  lbs.  of  carcass  weight  for 
each  day  of  age.  This  means  roughly 
that  the  steer  must  weigh  800  lbs.  at 
12  months  of  age.  The  carcass  must 
have  2  square  inches  of  loin  eye  per 
100  lbs.  of  carcass  weight.  The  base 
weight  is  450  to  500  lbs.,  with  heavier 
carcasses  adjusted  upwards. 

In  order  to  be  a  certified  meat  sire, 
a  bull  must  sire  a  certain  percentage 
of  steers  which  meet  the  above  quali- 
fications. PRI  has  not  determined  the 
percentage  yet,  but  will  soon.  The 
standards  are  being  set  so  high  that 
anytime  you  buy  a  bull  that  quali- 
fies as  a  certified  meat  sire  you  can 
be  sure  you  have  bought  a  good  one. 


Fight 

Shipping  Fever 

with 

Terramycin 

|0UT  OF  ALL  THE  FARM  ANTIBIOTICS,  OR  OTHER  DRUGS, 
INLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


Broad  range  — to  fight  shipping  fever  as 
well  as  the  many  kinds  of  secondary  in- 
vaders that  are  susceptible  to  Terramycin. 
It  fights  as  many  disease  organisms  as  any 
of  today's  antibiotics  or  drugs  possibly  can. 

Greater  sta  bi  I  i ty — to  deliver  potent,  broad- 
range  antibiotic  to  cattle  at  high  levels. 
Terramycin  is  the  only  broad-range  anti- 
biotic for  farm  use  with  a  potency-protected 
molecule. 

High  absorption— to  speed  disease-fighting 
antibiotic  through  the  blood  to  the  site  of* 
systemic  infections. 


You  get  these  bonus  benefits: 

Faster  gains  with  less  feed  per  pound 
of  gain.  Tests  show  beef  feeds  forti- 
fied with  Terramycin  improved 
gains  by  an  average  of  better  than 
8%;  feed  efficiency  by  more  than  7%. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's 
well-being® 


Insist  on  Terramycin  for  the  combination  of  advantages  nothing  else  can  match. 


\Get  your  Full  Potential  with  Beef  Feeds  containing 


otent  Terramycin 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCUNE 
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"It's  kind  of  nippy  out  here  and  I  thought 
you'd  better  put  this  .  .  ." 

Forages  Gain  Ground 

Improvement  in  forages  could  re- 
sult in  widespread  expansion  in  live 
stock,  reports  Dr.  Henry  L.  Ahlgren, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Through  ap- 
plication of  information  now  avail- 
able, states  Dr.  Ahlgren,  the  entire 
nation  could  carry  50%  more  cattle 
and  sheep  than  it  does  at  present. 

Similarly,  the  North  Central  and 
Northeast  could  increase  live  stock 
production  by  240%,  and  the  South- 
east by  475%.  In  spite  of  improve- 
ments in  forages  which  can  be  ap- 
plied, forages  have  been  and  still  are 
our  most  important  and  greatest  un- 
developed natural  resource. 

It  has  only  been  during  the  past  20 
to  25  years  that  a  reservoir  of  infor- 
mation has  been  accumulated  on 
which  effective  programs  of  forage 
production,  harvesting,  storage,  fer- 
tilization and  utilization  could  ba 
based. 

Some  of  the  most  important  devel  - 
opments in  forage  improvements 
have  been:  (1)  replacement  of  na- 
tive forages  with  introduced  species; 
(2)  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer;  (3)  use 
of  mixtures  including  legumes;  (4) 
more  uniform  seasonal  distribution 
of  production;  (5)  minimizing  the 
practice  of  burning;  (6)  strip  grazing 
and  green  feeding;  (7)  better  under- 
standing of  plant  growth;  (8)  rota- 
tion production  of  forages;  (9)  use  of 
irrigation;  (10)  better  understanding 
of  bloat  control;  (11)  better  and  more 
effective  control  of  diseases,  insects, 
rodents,  weeds  and  brush;  (12)  bet- 
ter control  of  diseases  and  parasites 
which  affect  grazing  live  stock;  (13) 
reduction  of  labor  and  improvement 
of  quality  harvested  for  hay  and  si- 
lage; (14)  the  development  of  de- 
hydration. 

Cows  on  Short  Ration 

If  you  are  short  of  feed  during  a 
drouth,  underfeed  your  pregnant 
cows  if  necessary  to  furnish  adequate 
feed  to  those  nursing  calves.  A 
USDA-Nebraska  study  shows  that 
pregnant  cows  fed  inadequate  ra- 
tions will  produce  light-weight 
calves,  but  they  will  have  as  many 
calves  the  following  year  (when  feed 
may  be  plentiful)  as  cows  fed  ade- 
quate diets  during  pregnancy  and 
lactation. 

The  researchers  fed  a  group  of  6- 
year-old  cows,  starting  shortly  after 
each  animal  weaned  its  offspring.  The 
animals  were  fed  4.5  lbs.  of  TDN  per 
day  until  they  calved  again.  Then  for 
about  three  months,  each  cow  re- 
ceived 16  lbs.  TDN.  For  comparison, 
a  similar  group  was  fed  9  lbs.  TDN 
daily  until  they  calved,  then  16  lbs. 
—  amounts  considered  adequate  by 
the  National  Research  Council.  (A 
pound  of  TDN  can  be  supplied  by 
about  2  lbs.  of  good  alfalfa  hay.) 

Calves  from  cows  underfed  during 
pregnancy  weighed  less  than  from 
cows  on  adequate  rations,  but  all 
underfed  cows  conceived  when  bred 
after  calving.  These  animals  were 
later  coming  in  heat,  however,  than 
those  fed  adequate  diets.  Nine  weeks 
was  the  average  time  between  calv- 
ing and  heat  for  cows  underfed  dur- 
ing pregnancy  as  compared  with  six 
weeks  for  cows  fed  adequate  diets. 
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Facts -not  "chin  music" 


SELF  FEEDERS  are  used  most  widely  for  Purina's 
revolutionary  "Built-in  Roughage"  Program 
because  of  their  laborsaving  advantages. 


2,193  cattle  in  47  demonstrations 
furnish  these  "Built-in  Roughage''  facts! 


An  average  of  47  actual  field  demon- 
strations shows  the  kind  of  results  the 
average  feeder  should  expect  on 
Purina's  revolutionary  "Built-in 
Roughage"  Program  with  milo  and 
cottonseed  hulls,  barley,  or  ground 
ear  corn. 

Cattle  (both  heifers  and  steers)  in  these 
demonstrations  were  fed  an  average  of 
123  days.  They  went  into  the  feedlot  at 
an  average  weight  of  593.3  lbs.  and  fin- 
ished at  an  average  of  935  lbs. 

Their  average  daily  gain  for  the  period 
was  2.70  lbs.  A  pound  of  beef  was  pro- 
duced on  only  7.99  lbs.  of  total  feed. 
See  rations  used,  results  and  locations 
of  individual  demonstrations  on  the 
following  page.  Be  sure  to  use  the 
guide  in  figuring  your  own  feeding 
costs  using  local  prices. 

Cattle  Weighed  Every  28  Days 

These  are  facts — not  "chin  music"! 
Demonstration  cattle  were  weighed 
every  28  days  by  an  official  weighing 
committee  and  a  progress  report  was 
made.  An  accurate  record  was  kept 
of  all  feed  consumed. 

Cattle  in  these  demonstrations  were 
from  medium  to  good  quality — the 
kind  normally  fed  in  the  area.  Cattle 
were  shrunk  from  3%  to  4%  at  the 
final  weighing. 

Thousands  of  feeders  attended  a  wind- 
up  meeting  which  concluded  these 
demonstrations.  They  saw  the  cattle 
and  the  results!  These  demonstrations, 
sponsored  by  Purina  Dealers,  have 
featured  the  "Built-in  Roughage"  con- 
cept of  feeding.  Poor  to  medium  qual- 
ity hay  is  used  only  in  getting  cattle 
on  full  feed. 


After  cattle  are  on  full  feed,  one  of  the 
"Built-in  Roughage"  rations  (listed  on 
the  next  page)  furnishes  necessary 
roughage.  Each  of  the  above  should 
be  mixed  with  Special  Steer  Fatena  by 
your  local  Purina  Dealer,  according 
to  Purina  Research  recommendations. 

The  Place  for  Silage  and  Hay 

If  you  have  silage  or  hay,  ask  about 
Purina's  Program  for  utilizing  them — 
these  feedstuffs  have  a  definite  place  in 
Purina's  Growing  Program.  The 
"Built-in  Roughage"  Program  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  finishing 
phase — gives  maximum  daily  gains  at 
low  cost! 

The  "Built-in  Roughage"  Program — 
researched  at  the  Purina  Farm  for 
more  than  5  years  before  being  re- 
leased in  1960 — calls  for  a  minimum 
amount  of  roughage,  because  high- 
energy  intake  produces  maximum 
daily  gains  and  high  finish  when  prop- 
erly supplemented. 

Supplement  Is  the  Key ! 

Don't  try  to  self-administer  this  pro- 
gram in  your  feedlot . .  .  see  your 
Purinaman  for  full  details.  Follow 
Purina  Research  recommendations  in 
feeding. 

Regardless  of  your  program — remem- 
ber the  supplement  holds  the  key! 
Others  have  tried  to  duplicate  our  results 
— but  only  Purina  Dealers  have  Special 
Steer  Fatena,  designed  especially  for 
"Built-in  Roughage"  feeding. 

Purina  Special  Steer  Fatena  is  the 
original  "Built-in  Roughage"  supple- 
ment. Ask  for  it  by  name  at  your 
Purina  Dealer's  . . .  the  Store  with  the 
Checkerboard  Sign. 


"Built-in  Roughage"  rations  should  be  mixed  properly 
with  Purina  Special  Steer  Fatena  by  your  local 
Purina  Dealers. 


CATTLE  WERE  WEIGHED  in  these  demonstrations  by 
an  official  weighing  committee  and  a  progress  report 
was  made . . .  accurate  records  were  kept  of  all  feed 
consumed. 
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Cattle  and  scales  furnished  these  facts! 


Results  with 
Rolled  Barley  and 
Purina  Special 
Steer  Fatena 


Results  with  Milo 
and  Cottonseed  Hulls 
and  Purina  Special 
Steer  Fatena 


Results  with  Ground 
Ear  Corn  and 
Purina  Special 
Steer  Fatena 


869  CATTLE  SHOW  THESE  FACTS 


Location 


1.  Ft.  Morgan,  Colo, 

2.  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

3.  Jerome,  Idaho  . 

4.  Oshkosh,  Nebr. 

5.  Yuma,  Colo.  #1 

6.  Newcastle,  Utah 

7.  Goodland,  Kans. 

8.  Oberlin,  Kans. . 

9.  Wheatland,  Wyo. 

10.  Torrington,  Wyo. 

11.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

12.  Douglas,  Wyo.  . 

13.  Yuma,  Colo.  #2 

14.  Seibert,  Colo.  . 

15.  Oakley,  Kans.  . 

16.  Kremlin,  Okla. . 

17.  Akron,  Colo.  .  . 

18.  Holyoke,  Colo. . 

19.  Ashland,  Kans. . 
Averages  .  .  . 


No. 
Steers 


76 
20 
45 
21 
116 
13 
39 
8 

25 
67 
20 
18 
136 
105 
19 
26 
22 
68 
25 
46 


No. 
Days 


112 
112 
86 
160 
112 
112 
105 
131 
112 
162 
138 
110 
101 
165 
140 
112 
107 
119 
115 
122 


Starting 
Weight 


648 

685 

763 

444 

671 

492 

739 

724 

571.6 

852 

633.7 

928 

788 

678.9 

834.4 

633 

751 

510 

829 

699 


Finishing 
Weight 


922 
1024 
1040.8 

900 

981 

802 

999.6 
1194 

952.6 
1257.8 

980.6 
1196 
1201 
1084.1 
1270.8 

978.9 
1056 

849 
1164 
1049 


Period 
Gain 


274 

339 

277.8 

456 

310 

310 

260.6 

470 

381 

405.8 

346.9 

268 

413 

405.2 

436.4 

345.9 

305 

339 

335 

350 


Daily 
Gain 


2.45 
3.03 
3.23 
2.85 
2.77 
2.77 
2.48 
3.59 
3.40 
2.50 
2.51 
2.44 
4.09 
2.46 
3.12 
3.09 
2.85 
2.85 
2.91 
2.89 


Feed/Lb. 
Gain 


7.00 
6.50 
6.53 
6.68 
7.16 
5.90 
7.93 
7.09 
6.09 
9.12 
8.46 
7.60 
8.86 
7.87 
7.05 
6.77 
7.08 
7.01 
8.14 
7.69 


1006  CATTLE  TELL  THESE  FACTS 


Location 


1.  Tonkawa,  Okla.  .  . 

2.  Clovis,  New  Mex.  #1 

3.  Clovis,  New  Mex.  #2 

4.  Friona,  Texas  .  .  . 

5.  Stockton,  Kans.  .  . 

6.  San  Benito,  Texas  #1 

7.  San  Benito,  Texas  #2 

8.  San  Benito,  Texas  #3 

9.  Levelland,  Texas  #1 

10.  Levelland,  Texas  #2 

11.  Wichita,  Kans. . 

12.  Columbus,  Texas 

13.  Hamilton,  Texas 

14.  Weimar,  Texas . 

15.  Uvalde,  Texas  . 
Averages  .  .  . 


No. 
Steers 


82 
13 
40 
50 
17 
400 
198 
84 
25 
25 
25 
10 
5 
10 
22 
67 


No. 
Days 


81 
83 
100 
122 
133 
135 
117 
89 
114 
114 
110 
106 
119 
113 
131 
118 


Starting 
Weight 


557.5 
653.3 
465.0 
473.7 
688.0 
428.0 
385.0 
439.0 
484.4 
509.6 
779.0 
396.0 
403.0 
342.7 
511.8 
450 


Finishing 
Weight 


778.5 
906.9 
733.0 
731.0 

1120.8 
743.0 
696.0 
680.0 
794.1 
826.0 

1130.0 
670.4 
740.0 
586.0 
854.8 
752 


Period 
Gain 


221.0 
253.6 
268.0 
257.3 
432.8 
315.0 
311.0 
241.0 
309.7 
316.4 
351.0 
274.4 
337.0 
243.3 
343.0 
302 


Daily 
Gain 


2.73 
3.06 
2.68 
2.11 
3.25 
2.33 
2.66 
2.71 
2.72 
2.78 
3.19 
2.59 
2.83 
2.15 
2.62 
2.52 


Feed/Lb. 
Gain 


7.07 
8.59 
8.08 
9.04 
7.24 
7.80 
8.22 
7.80 
7.72 
9.06 
8.73 
7.85 
7.89 
6.60 
8.05 
7.96 


318  CATTLE  FURNISH  THESE  FACTS 


Location 


1.  Denison,  Kans. 

2.  Lexington,  Nebr. 

3.  Harrisonville,  Mo 

4.  Norfolk,  Nebr.  #3 

5.  Norfolk,  Nebr.  #6 

6.  Genoa,  Nebr.  . 

7.  Carleton,  Nebr. 

8.  Waco,  Texas.  . 

9.  Bloomfield,  Nebr. 

10.  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 

11.  Higginsville,  Mo. 

12.  Richmond,  Mo. 

13.  Weston,  Mo. .  . 
Averages  .  .  . 


No. 
Steers 


32 
25 
17 
15 
25 
20 
41 
10 
20 
32 
13 
17 
51 
24 


No. 
Days 


90 
139 
139 
146 
193 
133 
119 
122 
112 
250 
120 
113 

88 
134 


Starting 
Weight 


779.0 
581.4 
684.0 
663.5 
428.8 
661.0 
730.0 
573.0 
751.0 
434.0 
792.3 
741.0 
829.0 
631 


Finishing 
Weight 


1032.0 
973.9 
1054.0 
1059.5 
870.8 
1045.0 
1013.9 
882.0 
1056.0 
1000.0 
1110.0 
1041.0 
1031.0 
1004 


Period 
Gain 


253.0 
392.5 
370.9 
396.0 
442.0 
384.0 
283.9 
309.0 
305.0 
566.0 
317.7 
300.0 
202.0 
373 


Daily 
Gain 


2.81 
2.82 
2.66 
2.71 
2.29 
2.89 
2.39 
2.53 
2.72 
2.26 
2.65 
2.65 
2.30 
2.78 


Feed/Lb. 
Gain 


7.94 
7.32 
8.29 
8.73 
8.07 
8.38 
9.14 
8.01 
9.28 
9.43 
8.65 
8.48 
6.28 
8.35 


HOW  TO  FIGURE  local  feed  costs 
using  rolled  barley  and  Special  Steer 
Fatena. 

(Based  on  these  demonstrations) 

33  lbs.  of  hay  (starting  only)  @  ( 

per  lb.  =  $  

70  lbs.  of  Special  Steer  Fatena  @   t 

per  lb.  =  $  

666  lbs.  of  rolled  barley  @  f. 

per  lb.  =  $  

769  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce 

100  lbs.  of  beef=  $  

NOTE:  The  "Built-in  Roughage" 
Program  should  not  be  self-adminis- 
tered. See  your  local  Purinaman  for 
exacting  and  research-approved  for- 
mulations and  feeding  programs  for 
various  weights. 


HOW  TO  FIGURE  local  feed  costs 
using  milo  and  cottonseed  hulls  and 
Special  Steer  Fatena. 
(Based  on  these  demonstrations) 

74  lbs.  of  Special  Steer  Fatena  @  j. 

per  lb.  ==  $  

104  lbs.  of  cottonseed  hulls  @  <f. 

per  lb.  =  $  

618  lbs.  of  ground  milo  @  ff 

—  per  lb.  =  $  

796  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce 

100  lbs.  of  beef  =  S  

NOTE :  Purina  Dealers  are  furnishing 
facts,  not  "chin  music."  As  a  cattle 
feeder  you  are  entitled  to  the  facts — 
get  them  today  from  your  local 
Purinaman. 


HOW  TO  FIGURE  local  feed  costs 
using  ground  ear  corn  and  Special 
Steer  Fatena. 
(Based  on  these  demonstrations) 

31  lbs.  of  hay  (starting  only)  @  t 

per  lb.  =  $  

74  lbs.  of  Special  Steer  Fatena  @  t 

per  lb.  =  $  

730  lbs.  of  ground  ear  corn  @   £ 

per  lb.  =  $  

835  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce 

100  lbs.  of  beef  =  $  

NOTE:  The  Purina  Program  calls  for 
added  grain  (ground  milo  or  corn) 
when  cattle  are  consuming  more 
than  15  lbs.  of  ground  ear  corn  daily. 


PROVE  TO  YOURSELF. ..PURINA  FEEDING  COSTS  LESS 


When  your  caftle  are  exposed  to  severe  cold  and 
drafts  this  winter,  add  Purina  Mix-R-Mycin  to  their 
ration  to  help  prevent  shipping  fever  and  scours. 


Prevent,  treat  shipping  fever,  scours 
this  winter  with  PURINA  Mix-R-Mycin 


Cattle  feeders  can  fight  shipping  fever 
and  scours  this  winter  with  Purina  Mix-R- 
Mycin.  Mix-R-Mycin  is  a  Purina  Health 
Aid  for  Cattle  that  contains  antibiotics, 
Vitamins  A  and  D3,  and  riboflavin.  These 
ingredients  are  vital  to  cattle  when  they 
are  exposed  to  severe  winter  stresses. 
You  can  top-feed  Mix-R-Mycin  or  have 
your  Purina  Dealer  add  it  to  your  "Built- 
in  Roughage"  ration  according  to  Purina 


Research  recommendations.  Either  way, 
Mix-R-Mycin  will  help  bring  your  cattle 
through  winter  strong. 
Visit  your  local  Purinaman  next  time 
you're  in  town  and  ask  him  about  Purina 
Mix-R-Mycin.  It  comes  in  economical 
25-lb.  bags  at  his  Red  and  White  Checker- 
board Store— recognized  throughout  the 
country  for  quality  Chows  and  depend- 
able Dealer  service. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 


ST.  LOUIS  2,  MISSOURI 
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Bale  and  load  6  bales  a  minute  without  help! 

Popular  McCormick®  International®  46  Baler  with  No.  10  Bale 
Thrower  cuts  costs  by  making  you  a  one-man  baling  crew! 


Bull's-eye!  Watch  those  60-lb  bales  hit  the  wagon  without  a  miss, 
even  on  turns!  This  haymaking  outfit  packs,  ties,  and  loads  up 
to  10  tons  per  hour  as  you  drive  along.  Slow-downs  or  rest  stops 
for  the  man  you  used  to  have  on  the  wagon  don't  delay  haying 
any  more.  And  you  do  the  whole  job  all  by  yourself,  right  from 
the  tractor  seat! 

Field-proven  46  Baler  is  famous  for  its  simple  design  and  free- 
flowing  hayway  from  windrow  to  bale.  Watch  this  outfit  work, 
and  you'll  wonder  why  all  balers  aren't  built  this  way!  Look  at 
features  like  the  leaf-saving,  low-level  pickup.  Watch  the  float- 
ing auger  and  triple  packer  fingers  whisk  hay  into  the  bale  cham- 
ber .  .  .  spread  it  evenly  for  firm,  square  bales.  No  complicated 
feeding  gadgets  on  this  baler.  Exclusive  IH  knotters,  or  twisters, 
with  fewer,  but  huskier  parts,  put  two  non-slip  ties  on  every  bale. 

Labor-saving  bale  thrower  has  cleated  rubber  rollers  which  take 
the  bale  as  it  leaves  the  chamber  and  toss  it  into  the  wagon.  Bale 
thrower  has  its  own  air-cooled  engine.  Just  speed  it  up  to  load  the 
rear  of  the  wagon  .  .  .  slow  it  down  to  load  the  front! 


Your  IH  dealer  will  demonstrate!  Deal  for 
this  labor-saving  outfit  now  and  get  an 
Early  Trader's  Bonus  in  cash. 


5.000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depots 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 


IJ4  114 


KILLS  RATS  &  MICE^*? 


FERRET  RAT  &  MOUSE  KILLER  IS  OUT- 
PERFORMING ALL  OTHER  BAITS  es- 
pecially where  quality  feeds  are  stored. 
Guaranteed  when  used  as  directed.  Will 
keep  your  own  place  free  of  rats  and 
mice  and,  most  important,  will  create 
good  will  with  your  customers.  "Ferret  I 
can  recommend  to  my  customers  con- 
sistently because  it  has  proved  itself  in 
my  own  feed  mill,"  says  Jim  Hauser  of 
International  Supplies,  Eldora,  Iowa.  For 
attractive  introductory  offer  write — 

Ferret  Laboratories 


Box  484 


Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


BIG  DEAL 


on  calf 
creep  feeders 


The  PREMIER  calf  creep  feeder  is  too  big  to  show  here.  It's  a  big 
deal  for  cattlemen.  16  ft.  of  feeding  space  plus  40-bu.  feed  capacity 
means  fewer  feeders  needed,  less  chore  time  involved.  Heavy  stalls 
keep  cows  out.  Easy  adjustment  provides  ample  feed  as  calves 
grow.  Weather  proof  to  keep  feed  dry.  Easily  filled — easily  port- 
able. 

Write  for  details  today,  giving  your  dealer's  name. 

The  National  Ideal  Co.  •  Toledo  6,  Ohio 


Beef  Cattle  Numbers 
Reach  All-Time  High 

A  RECORD  -BREAKING  total  of 
99.5  million  head  of  cattle  was  re- 
ported on  U.  S.  farms  and  ranches  on 
January  1, 1962  in  USDA's  annual  live 
stock  inventory.  Of  the  total,  69.7  mil- 
lion head  were  beef  cattle — an  all- 
time  high — and  29.8  million  head  were 
dairy  cattle,  the  lowest  number  in 
years. 

The  annua!  tally  put  hog  numbers 
at  57  million  head  (fall  crop);  all 
sheep  and  lambs  at  31.4  million.  Total 
inventory  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry 
was  $16.3  billion,  up  5%  from  a  year 
earlier. 

(By  contrast,  Russia  reported  81.9 
million  head  of  cattle,  including  36.3 
million  cows;  66.4  million  hogs  and 
144.1  million  sheep  and  goats  on  USSR 
farms  as  of  January  1,  1962). 

Per  head  values  of  all  U.  S.  cattle 
were  $140,  up  4%;  hogs  $27.50,  upl%, 
and  stock  sheep  $12.90,  down  12%. 

Here  are  the  highlights: 

Cattle — Total  inventory  of  99.5 
million  head  was  up  2%  over  the 
97,319,000  reported  a  year  earlier,  7% 
above  the  1951-60  average  of  92.6  mil- 
lion. The  1%  decline  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  and  heifers  was  offset  by 
a  3%  increase  in  beef  cattle  at 
69,695,000  head.  Beef  cow  numbers 
estimated  at  28.1  million  head  was  up 
4%;  beef  heifers  at  7.2  million  were 
up  3%.  Steers  at  10.9  million  were 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Calves 
at  21.7  million  head  were  up  5%. 

Total  value  of  all  cattle  and  calves 
was  placed  as  $13,911  million  or  6% 
above  a  year  earlier.  Per  head  values 
of  $140  contrasted  with  $134  a  year 
earlier  and  a  10-year  average  of  $124 
per  head.  Total  value  of  milk  cows 
and  heifers  was  $4,059  million  or  1% 
above  a  year  ago.  Per  head  values 
were  $211  compared  with  $207  last 
year  and  a  10-year  average  of  $185. 

Hogs — The  number  of  hogs  on 
farms  at  56,982,000  head  was  up  3% 
over  last  year's  55,4  million,  and  4% 
above  the  10-year  average.  All  Corn 
Belt  States  (12  North  Central  States) 
showed  increases  over  last  year.  Iowa, 
the  leading  hog  state  with  23%  of  the 
national  total,  was  up  4%.  Other  hog 
states  included:  Illinois  up  8%;  Indi- 
ana 5%,  Missouri  1%;  Ohio  2%,  Ne- 
braska 8%.  In  the  36  states  outside 
the  Corn  Belt,  hog  numbers  were 
larger  in  five  states,  down  in  25  states, 
about  the  same  in  six  states. 

Hogs  under  six  months  of  age  to- 
taled 37.9  million  head,  up  2%.  Sows 
and  gilts  numbered  8  million,  up  3%. 
Hogs  over  six  months  old  (excluding 
sows  and  gilts)  totaled  10.9  million 
head,  up  6%.  Value  of  all  hogs  at 
$1,565  million  was  up  4%.  Per  head 
value  of  $27.50  compared  with  $27.10 
last  year. 

Sheep — Stock  sheep  and  lambs  at 
27,281,000  head  showed  a  4%  decline. 
This  is  the  smallest  inventory  re- 
ported since  1958.  The  10-year  aver- 
age was  27.4  million  head.  Sheep  and 
lambs  on  feed  for  market  totaled  4.1 
million  head,  6%  below  a  year  earlier. 
The  number  of  all  sheep  and  lambs 
at  31,446,000  head  was  5%  less  than  a 
year  earlier. 

The  10%  drop  in  ewe  lambs  was  the 
most  pronounced  decrease,  although 
all  regions  showed  some  decrease  in 
numbers.  In  the  13  Western  Sheep 
States  (11  Western  States  plus  Texas 
and  South  Dakota)  there  was  a  5% 
decrease  in  sheep  numbers.  Stock 
sheep  numbers  in  35  Native  Sheep 
States  showed  a  4%  decline. 

Texas,  the  nation's  leading  sheep 
state,  had  5.6  million  head,  well  below 
1960-61  levels.  All  stock  sheep  were 
valued  at  $352  million,  a  $65  million 
decline  from  a  year  earlier.  Value  per 
head  of  $12.90  compares  with  $14.60 
a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  $18.40. 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Cincinnati  —  Cattle  receipts  are 
mainly  short-fed,  toppy  kinds  of 
Good  and  Low  Choice  grades.  Choice 
cattle  in  short  supply.  About  5%  more 
cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  More 
heavy  hogs  on  the  market  than  we 
would  like  to  see.  Lamb  marketing  is 
off,  but  new  crop  lambs  are  appear- 
ing. Feeder  pig  prices  strong.  Sup- 
plies of  corn  and  small  grains  ade- 
quate. 

Indianapolis — Marketing  of  under- 
finished  cattle  depressing  prices  on 
lower  grade  slaughter  steers  and 
heifers.  Top  grade  cattle  prices  quite 
stable.  Large  hog  runs  expected  dur- 
ing next  30  days.  Lamb  receipts  light. 
Feeder  cattle  movement  slow.  Good 
demand  for  feeder  pigs  at  stronger 
prices.  Little  interest  in  feeder  lambs. 
Abundant  corn  at  cheap  prices.  Good 
wheat  crop  expected.  Hay  supplies 
ample. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago  —  Cattle  on  feed  up  5%, 
hogs  3%,  but  sheep  on  feed  are  down 
10  to  15%.  Demand  for  feeder  cattle 
is  slow,  likewise  for  sheep  and  lambs. 
Lamb  prices  are  in  line  with  fat  lamb 
trade,  but  good  quality  lambs  are 
hard  to  find.  All  feed  supplies  ade- 
quate. 

National  Stock  Yards  —  Choice 
cattle  supply  limited.  Mostly  1,100  to 
1,200-pound  steers  are  Good  grade. 
Feeders  are  moving  cattle  earlier  to 
avoid  bunched  receipts.  About  10% 
more  hogs  ready  for  market,  heavier 
than  usual  because  farmers  are 
under -guessing  farm  weights.  Not 
much  increase,  if  any,  in  spring  far- 
rowing. Fed  lamb  crop  market  just 
about  over. 

Milwaukee — Wisconsin  has  121,000 
head  of  cattle  on  feed  or  42,000  more 
than  last  year.  Even  so,  cattle  num- 
bers in  Wisconsin  have  not  increased 
along  with  the  25  other  states  which 
show  a  2%  increase.  Hog  producers 
report  a  7%  increase  in  fall  pigs  born, 
but  spring  farrowings  are  expected 
to  be  down  about  6%.  Supplies  of 
corn,  oats  and  hay  ample. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha  —  Cattle  feeders,  hindered 
by  severe  winter  weather,  did  not 
keep  feedlots  filled.  Markets  are  re- 
ceiving a  large  number  of  cattle  lack- 
ing finish  for  their  grade  for  this  rea- 
son. Spring  fed  cattle  receipts  look 
small.  Hog  supply  up  57c  with  most 
feeders  keeping  lots  topped  out  and 
marketing  hogs  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
Fat  lamb  movement  is  down  20%. 
Strong  demand  for  all  weights  and 
classes  of  replacement  cattle  espe- 
cially lightweight  cattle  for  grass. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Oklahoma  City  —  Normal  supply 
of  cattle  of  practically  all  classes.  Ac- 
tive demand  and  strong  market.  Good 
young  cows  in  demand  at  higher 
prices.  Good  demand  from  Corn  Belt 
feeders  but  the  West  Coast  is  taking 
the  bulk  of  available  stockers  and 
feeders.  Ample  supplies  of  feed  and 
hay.  Very  few  thin  cattle;  all  cattle 
in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Jackson — Both  demand  and  prices 
of  feeder  cattle  have  skyrocketed 
from  $2  to  $4  higher.  Good  and  Choice 
steer  calves  at  $26  to  $34.  Medium 
calves  $24  to  $26.  Better  end  of  year- 
lings $22  to  $24.50.  Heifers  of  all 
classes  about  $3  under  steers.  All  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep  on  feed  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  Hay  supplies 
ample.  Earliest  spring  grazing  in 
years. 


Terramyciri  fights  Scours 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE  HCI  *M  ^ks^kW 


ONLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


Broad  range-to  fight  the  many  kinds 
of  germs  causing  scours  and  its  com- 
plications that  are  susceptible  to 
Terramycin.  No  other  antibiotic  or 
drug  is  effective  against  more  disease 
organisms  than  Terramycin. 
Complete  solubility— to  give  pigs  all 
the  medication  you  put  in  the 
water,  whether  it's  the  Herd- 
Treater  or  the  water  tank. 
Greater  stability— to  deliver 


power  to  the  pig.  Terramycin  istheonly 
broad-range  antibiotic  for  farm  use 
with  the  potency  protected  molecule. 
Greater  absorption— to  get  broad- 
range  antibiotic  power  carried  by  the 
blood  to  the  site  of  systemic  infections. 
Don't  gamble  on  any  other  treatment 
when  only  Terramycin  gives 
all  these  advantages. 
See  your  animal  health  sup- 
plier today.  Chas.  Pfizer  & 
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Met Wt  lift.  I 

IERRAMYCIN' 

Q  Soluble  Powder 

HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED 
COMPLETELY  SOLUBLE 


its  potent,  disease-fighting  science  for  the  world-,  wM-bemg*  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  17,  N.Y, 


Are  you  Moving -Or,  Staying  Put? 


For  Movers 

TF  YOU'RE  MOVING, 
don't  forget  to  let  us  know 
so  that  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  can  accom- 
pany you  to  your  new  ad- 
dress. 

Enclose  address  label  from 
current  issue  and  allow  us 
30  days  for  changes. 


For  Stayers 

TF  YOU'RE  STAYING 
put,  check  the  mail  label 
on  a  recent  issue  and  let  us 
know  if  changes  are  neces- 
sary. 

While  you  are  at  it,  why 
not  renew  your  subscription 
right  now — 36  full  issues, 
only  $1. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble,  Circulation  Manager 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 

(America's  Leading  Live  Stock  Magazine) 


15S  North  Wacker  Drive 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Sheep 


Faster  Lamb  Gains 

Lambs  fed  high  concentrate  rations 
gained  faster  on  less  feed  than  those 
fed  high  roughage  rations  in  tests  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  The  high 
concentrate  lambs  also  had  higher 
carcass  yields  and  grades. 

The  high  concentrate  ration  con- 
sisted of  56%  concentrates  and  44% 
roughage.  High  roughage  rations 
were  35%  concentrates  and  65% 
roughage.  The  64  lambs  on  high  con- 
centrate rations  gained  .48  lb.  daily 
and  consumed  814  lbs.  of  feed  per  100 
lbs.  gain.  These  lambs  graded  one- 
third  higher  and  their  carcasses 
yielded  2%  more.  By  contrast,  the 
high  roughage  lambs  gained  .41  lbs. 
daily  on  979  lbs.  of  feed  per  100  lbs. 
gain. 

Crude  levels  of  10,  12,  14  and  16% 
protein  were  also  compared  in  this 
test.  Fastest  gains  were  made  by 
lambs  on  14%  protein.  The  high- 
protein  high  concentrate  ration  gave 
the  best  gain  of  any  combination. 

Sheared  Ewes  Lamb  Earlier 

Sheared  ewes  tend  to  lamb  earlier 
than  unsheared  ewes  in  a  three-year 
study  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
Researcher  P.  G.  Woolfolk  said  the 
earlier  lambing  advantage  ranged 
from  11  days  to  three  months.  For 
example,  sheared  two-year-old  Mon- 
tana ewes  were  through  lambing  by 
January  21,  but  unsheared  Montana 
ewes  did  not  finish  lambing  until 
April  23. 

Shearing  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  lamb  weights,  fleece  weights, 
or  daily  gains  of  lambs,  however. 
Generally,  younger  ewes  benefited 
most  by  pre-breeding  shearing.  Year- 
ling Montana  ewes  lambed  a  month 
earlier  than  unsheared  yearling  Mon- 
tana ewes;  sheared  two-year-old 
Montanas  lambed  21  days  sooner  than 
their  unsheared  checklot.  Sheared 
three-year-old  Texas  ewes  lambed 
about  nine  days  before  their  un- 
sheared counterparts. 

Best  by  Test  Lamb  Traits 

On-the-farm  testing  of  sheep  can 
be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  extra 
work  by  the  breeder  who  recognizes 
the  few  key  traits  that  have  the  most 
economic  value  in  sheep,  points  out 
Robert  C.  deBaca,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. These  economic  traits  are: 
Ewe's  mothering  ability,  economy  of 
growth  rate  in  lambs,  meatiness  and 
meat  quality,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  of  wool  per  ewe. 

Both  rams  and  ewes  need  produc- 
tion records  in  order  to  permit  the 
best  results  in  selection.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  breed  ewes  with  no  rec- 
ords to  a  ram  with  a  100-pound  ad- 
justed weight  from  a  flock  with  an 
80-pound  adjusted  weight  average, 
you  might  expect  to  add  an  average 
of  about  3.5  lbs.  to  the  120-day  weight 
of  your  lambs. 

However,  if  you  selected  ewes 
averaging  80  lbs.  weight,  by  adjusted 
records,  in  a  flock  that  averages  70 
lbs.,  and  you  use  the  same  perform- 
ance tested  100-pound  ram,  you  could 
expect  a  5.25  lb.  increase  in  average 
weight  of  lambs  from  this  breeding. 

Rotate  Lambs  on  Pasture 

Rotating  your  lambs  over  three 
areas  of  pasture  rather  than  two 
areas  increases  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  pasture  about  20%  and  boosts 
pounds  of  lamb  by  15%,  reports  R.  M. 
Jordan,  University  of  Minnesota.  The 
high-dollar  return  for  market  lambs 
goes  to  the  operator  who  uses  pas- 
ture along  with  some  grain. 

Lambs  self-fed  grain  on  pasture 
produced  an  additional  pound  of  gain 
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for  every  7  lbs.  of  feed.  When  sold  in 
1961,  lambs  in  this  test  weighed  95 
lbs.  each,  were  of  Choice  finish  and 
brought  $2  per  cwt.  more  than  com- 
parable lambs  on  pasture  without  the 
grain.  Grain  feeding  resulted  in 
carrying  twice  as  many  lambs  per 
acre  of  pasture  with  twice  as  rapid 
gains. 

There's  a  limit  though  on  the  num- 
ber of  years  an  alfalfa-brome  pas- 
ture can  be  grazed  profitably — about 
three  years.  Allowing  dry  ewes  to 
graze  one-half  the  time  increases  the 
carrying  capacity  of  pasture  from  25 
to  30%.  For  the  operator  who  wants 
to  wean  lambs  at  an  early  age,  this 
scheme  promises  one  way  of  reducing 
costs. 


Cool  Rams  for  Breeding 

Dipping  rams  in  cool  water  prior  to 
breeding  lowered  their  body  tem- 
perature and  reduced  respiration 
rates  but  showed  little  increase  in 
breeding  efficiency  in  tests  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  A  ram's  fer- 
tility may  be  seriously  reduced  dur- 
ing hot  weather. 

In  one  test,  rams  were  kept  in  a 
room  heated  to  95°  and  dipped  for  10 
minutes  in  70°  water.  The  dipping 
lowered  body  temperature  by  1.2° 
and  reduced  respiration  rate  by  one- 
half  as  compared  with  rams  receiv- 
ing no  treatment.  Apparent  breeding 
efficiency  for  the  dipped  ram  during 
September  and  early  October  was 
62%  against  58%  for  the  un-dipped 
ram  as  determined  by  the  number  of 
ewes  that  had  to  be  re-bred.  Final 
comparison  will  be  made  this  spring 
after  the  ewes  drop  their  lambs. 


"You  startled 
gathering!" 


me — guess   I   was  wool- 


Quality  buildings  for  profitable  farming  from  Stran-Steel 


How  to  get  $5  more  per  h 
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(and  boost  winter 
beef  gains,  too) 
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Grain-Master  on-farm  grain  storage  buildings  — 10,000- 
50,000-bushel  capacities. 


to  Stran-Master  machinery  storage  and  repair  buildings  to  protect 

valuable  equipment. 
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Cattle 


Brucellosis- Free  Nation 

A  brucellosis-free  United  States  by 
1975!  That's  the  goal  of  USDA  and 
the  U.  S.  Livestock  Sanitary  Assn. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Mingle,  head  of  USDA's 
brucellosis  eradication  work,  says  the 
goal  is  a  realistic  one.  There  are  two 
important  dates  along  the  path 
toward  the  goal— 1965  and  1972.  By 
1965,  the  entire  nation  should  be 
modified-certified  brucellosis  free 
(with  infection  not  more  than  1%  of 
the  cattle  nor  more  than  5%  of  the 
herds).  And  by  1972,  the  nation  should 
be  free  of  bovine  brucellosis.  The 
next  three  years  should  lead  to  elimi- 


nation of  reservoirs  of  infection  in 
other  species  of  live  stock. 

To  the  live  stock  producer  a  bru- 
cellosis-free nation  means  no  more 
restrictions  on  intrastate  or  inter- 
state movement  of  live  stock  because 
of  brucellosis.  There  will  be  an  end 
to  calfhood  vaccination.  There  will 
be  no  need  for  routine  blood  testing 
of  animals  on  farms  and  ranches. 

At  the  end  of  1961,  a  total  of  2,216 
of  the  nation's  3,152  counties  (about 
70%)  were  certified.  By  mid-1962, 
Dr.  Mingle  expects  seven  new  states 
— Arkansas,  California,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia  —  will  be  added  to  the  25 
states  which  are  modified-certified 
brucellosis  areas. 


One  Calf  Costs  $96 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  produce 
a  top  weanling  calf?  George  Lytton 
of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  es- 
timates a  total  of  $96.  As  follows: 
Winter  feed  and  other  costs  includ- 
ing IV2  tons  of  hay  $33;  pasture 
charge  $34;  machinery  and  equip- 
ment $2;  interest  and  taxes  on  cow  $9; 
charges  for  use  of  bull  $5;  labor  $8; 
bedding  and  comfort  $1;  cost  of 
buildings  and  shelter  $6;  breeding 
and  veterinarian  expense  $3.  That 
makes  a  total  of  $101  from  which  was 
subtracted  $5  for  the  value  of  manure 
leaving  $96. 

Breeding,  feeding  and  management 
factors  also  enter  the  profit  picture, 
however.  If  a  cow  has  inherited  slow- 
growing  or  poor  milking  character- 
istics, send  her  to  market.  Lack  of 
sufficient  pasture  or  poor  winter 
feeding  programs  also  cause  light 


Looking  for  a  way  to  improve  production,  cut  costs  and 
better  your  feedlot  profit  margin?  Then  look  to  Stran-Steel 
for  an  efficient,  farm-proved  Stran-Master  shelter  setup. 
University  tests  show  that  shaded  cattle  can  bring  you  as 
.  much  as  $5  more  per  head  in  a  normal  summer  season— 
and  shelter  can  do  a  lot  for  winter  beef  gains,  too. 

In  summer,  heat-reflecting  white  Stran-Satin  roofs  keep 
[  cattle  comfortable— and  comfortable  stock  eat  more  and 
gain  more.  In  winter,  cattle  protected  from  chilling  winds 
put  their  feed  into  solid  weight  gains  instead  of  wasting  it 
to  keep  warm.  You  get  more  uniform  lots  of  animals,  more 
attractive  prices,  increased  profits. 


You  can  get  a  Stran-Master  system  tailored  to  your  needs 
at  a  cost  averaging  10-12%  of  unit  production.  That  in- 
cludes buildings,  erection,  all  equipment,  utilities  and 
depreciation,  too.  Choose  from  10  durable  attractive  color 
coatings  that  cost  less  than  you'd  expect  to  pay  for  paint. 

Your  Stran-Steel  dealer's  Personalized  Building  Service 
helps  you  plan,  build  and  equip  your  setup— and  he  can 
arrange  25%-down  five-year   ^  r~I~"1T\     A    "A.  T 
financing,  too.  Call  him  soon  /\ 
—or  mail  the  coupon  for  a 
free  Farm  Structures  Plan- 
ning Guide  and  full  details. 


STEEL 


Stran-Master  loose  housing  dairy  barns  for  any  herd 
size  pay  for  themselves  with  increased  profits. 


Stran-Steel  Corporation 
Department  NLP-5 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 


Please  rush  new  Farm  Structures  Planning  Guide  and  information  about  Stran- 
Master  buildings.  I'm  interested  in  a  building  approximately  ft.  x  ft. 

to  be  used  mainly  for   . 

Name  —  D  Student 


Address- 


City,  State- 


-County 


STRAN-STEEL  is  a  division  of  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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"Bring  your  sewing  basket  out  here." 


weight  calves.  A  cow  that  doesn't 
calve  until  spring  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  produce  a  profitable  calf 
by  fall.  Every  month  after  the  first  of 
January  that  a  cow  fails  to  calve  will 
cost  50  pounds  at  market  time. 

Spend  lc;  Save  $1 

Pregnancy  testing  of  beef  cows  is 
more  than  "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned."  It's  more  like  "spend  a 
penny  to  save  a  dollar."  That's  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Wayne  Rollins,  veteri- 
narian, University  of  Wyoming.  The 
state-wide  average  pregnancy  rate 
under  good  range  management  is 
87%  in  Wyoming — which  leaves  room 
for  improvement.  Selling  off  the  13% 
open  cows — identified  by  testing — in 
the  fall  will  give  a  saving  of  about  10 
to  1  in  lowered  feed  and  operational 
costs. 

Selling  the  open  cows  as  fat  cows 
later  on  is  a  losing  proposition.  What- 
ever weight  they  gain  on  fall  pasture 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  pregnant 
cows  in  the  herd  and  increases  the 
amount  of  supplemental  feed  needed 
when  pasture  runs  out.  To  increase 
the  return  on  testing  investment, 
consider  replacement  of  open  cows 
with  pregnant  cows  or  heifers.  An 
added  benefit  of  testing  when  done  by 
a  vet  is  the  customary  free  sugges- 
tions on  disease  management,  breed- 
ing problems,  etc.,  on  efficiency  and 
operations. 

The  best  time  to  test  is  when 
calves  are  weaned  and  cows  are  at 
least  two  months  pregnant — in  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December.  If  con- 
ditions and  facilities  dictate,  testing 
as  late  as  February  still  would  be 
profitable.  Testing  every  year  will 
pay  as  it  eliminates  the  shy  breeders 
and  reduces  the  percentage  of  culling 
necessary  in  an  efficient  herd. 

Why  Cattle  Feeding  Shift 

Cattle  feeding  is  shifting  from  the 
Midwest  to  the  South,  Southwest  and 
West  because  of  five  major  factors  in 
the  opinion  of  Durwood  Lewter, 
Lewter  Feedlots,  Lubbock,  Texas. 
These  are:  (1)  climatic  conditions; 
(2)  use  of  grain  sorghum,  cottonseed 
meal,  ensilage,  and  other  cotton  by- 
products; (3)  availability  of  feeder 
cattle;  (4)  shift  of  population  both  to 
the  Southwest  and  West  Coast,  and 
(5)  packers  are  moving  their  opera- 
tions to  cattle  feeding  areas  as  the 
major  packers  are  losing  ground  to 
the  independents. 

Cattle  can  be  fed  economically  any- 
where that  the  average  humidity  plus 
the  average  temperature  added  to- 
gether and  divided  by  2  does  not  ex- 
ceed 75,  in  Lewter's  opinion.  Alti- 
tude, however,  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  cattle  being  upgraded  in  quality  as 
well  as  finish  in  the  feedlot.  Cattle 
will  respond  to  feed  better  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  In  areas  of  low  rainfall,  the  unit 
cost  for  capital  investment  is  consid- 
erably less  than  in  areas  of  heavier 
rainfall.  Mud  causes  serious  problems 
in  feedlot  operations  on  efficiency  of 
gain  and  operations. 
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Missouri  Marketing 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Seventeen) 


GET  BIGGER  PROFITS  BOTH  WAYS 


^ 


BIG  EXTRA 


WEIGHT 
GAIN 


BIG  SAVINGS 


IN  COST 


f 


GAIN  OF  GAIN 


implant  with 

SYNOVEX 

Warn  to  get  86  lbs.  extra  per  steer?  And  save  $11.01  per 
steer  on  feed?  That's  what  happened  when  234  average 
quality  steers  were  implanted  with  Synovex-S  and  fed  119 
days  under  average  feeding  conditions.  They  gained  an 
average  of  7/10  lb.  more  per  day  than  unimplanted  steers 
. . .  and  as  additional  profit,  an  average  saving  of  3tf  per  lb. was  realized  on 
total  gain  of  367  lbs.! 

How  well  will  you  do  with  Synovex-S?  Maybe  better— maybe  not  quite 
so  well.  Breeding,  feed,  health  and  handling  all  make  a  difference.  But— 
you  get  higher  net  profits  with  Synovex  —  and  you  can  prove  this  with 
your  next  group  of  feeders  going  thru. 

SYNOVEX-H  for  HEIFERS— the  only  implant  for  heifers-also  gives  you 
big  2-way  profits,  free  new  "slide-rule"  type  chart  gives  complete 

TEST  DATA  ON  SYNOVEX-S  and 


h.  Send  for  your  copy  today! 
Write  squibb,  Veterinary 
Dept.,  745  Fifth  Ave.,'  New 
York  22,  New  York. 

SYNOVEX®  13  a  Squibb  trademark. 
 6QUIBB  DIVISION  Clin 


Squib 


SAFE  NATURAL  HORMONES  !n 

Synovex-S  ond  H.  No  stilbestrol  or  other 
synthetics,  no  hormone  residues  in  meat 
after  slaughter,  no  down-grading  of  carcass 
quality.  Don't  be  misled  by  so-called  "econ- 
omy" implants.  Get  bigger  2-way  profits 
with  SYNOVEX-S  and  H. 


A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


NEVER  saves  the  leaves 


with  SLOW  ROLLING 

•  MEYER  Hay  Conditioner  keeps  protein-packed  leaves  on  the  stems- 
becouse  MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  slower ...  fed  by  exclusive, 
separate  pick-up  that  lifts  hay  gently.  (With  high  speed  rolls  the  hoy 
is  grabbed  up  ond  forced  through  .. .  leaves  ore  torn  off.)  Exclusive  non- 
clogging  steel  rolls  crock  entire  stems  uniformly  their  entire  length 
without  crimping,  leaves  stay  on.  A  MEYER  puts  more  dollars  in  your 
pocket— yet  is  priced  lower. 

Model  710  MEYER  Hay  Conditioner  cuts  and  conditions  at  same  time 
with  new  pitmanless  mower.  Model  700  lets  you  use  your  own  trailer- 
type  or  side-mounted  mower.  Windrowing  attachment  available. 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE,  PRICES,  DEALER  NAME! 

IT1EVER  IMG.  CO.  Box  1257  Morton,  ML 

Makers  of  famous  MEYER  Elevators 
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forces  underlying  substantial  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  live  stock  mar- 
keting system. 

Changes  are  occurring  in  practi- 
cally all  types  of  outlets  through  re- 
location of  facilities  and  changes  in 
volume  of  marketings.  Between  1940 
and  1956,  live  stock  auction  markets 
gained  in  importance  in  all  types  of 
slaughter  live  stock.  Country  dealers, 
local  markets  and  cooperative  associ- 
ations declined.  Traffic  congestion  in 
cities,  high  costs,  obsolete  plants  and 
buyer  competition  in  rural  areas  are 
forcing  relocation  of  slaughter  plants 
nearer  the  farm. 

The  trend  is  significant  in  the  case 
of  hogs,  sheep,  and  lambs.  The  eco- 
nomic problem  here  is  size  of  plants 
that  will  guarantee  sufficient  use  of 
the  labor  force  and  patterns  of  pro- 
duction that  will  provide  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  animals  for  slaughter. 

Auction  Markets  Gain  Sales 

One  of  the  major  changes  in  mar- 
keting has  been  the  increased  im- 
portance of  auction  markets.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  increase  undoubt- 
edly occurred  because  of  the  shift  of 
farmer  sales  away  from  country  deal- 
ers, concentration  yards,  and  minor 
marketing  agencies.  The  percentage 
of  slaughter  live  stock  sold  through 
terminal  markets  has  moved  up,  too. 
However,  there  has  been  a  shift  away 
from  the  large  public  yards  for  some 
classes  of  live  stock. 

Sale  of  feeder  cattle  and  calves  at 
terminals  has  increased  slightly  more 
than  2%  since  1940,  whereas  the  auc- 
tion marketing  of  this  class  has  in- 
creased over  10%.  Cull  beef  and  dairy 
cows  are  sold  almost  exclusively 
through  auctions.  Cattle  and  calves 
sold  for  breeding  herds  have  shifted 
almost  entirely  away  from  large  cen- 
tral markets  to  auctions  or  to  direct 
transfer  to  other  farmers. 

Sales  of  slaughter  hogs  at  terminal 
markets  have  increased  about  12%  in 
the  last  20  years,  while  direct  sales  to 
packers  have  shown  only  a  slight  in- 
crease as  a  percentage  of  the  aggre- 
gate volume.  However,  in  some  areas 
of  Missouri  the  percentage  of  slaugh- 
ter hog  marketings  going  direct  to 
packers  shows  marked  increases. 

Slaughter  hog  sales  to  country  deal- 
ers have  become  almost  nonexistent 
— in  1940  farmers  sold  about  5%  of 
their  hogs  to  dealers.  Feeder  pigs 
now  received  and  sold  through  ter- 
minal markets  are  less  than  1%  of 
the  total  number  marketed,  whereas 
two  decades  ago  over  16%  passed 
through  these  markets. 

Approximately  21%  of  feeder  hogs 
and  pigs  were  sold  through  auction 
markets  in  1956,  an  11%  increase 
since  1940.  Auction  markets  have 
more  than  doubled  their  volume  of 
breeding  hogs  since  1940,  while  this 
class  marketed  through  other  mar- 
keting agencies  decreased. 

Other  significant  changes  in  the 
marketing  of  live  stock  within  the 
state  in  the  past  few  years  includes 
the  establishment  of  auctions  at  pub- 
lic terminal  markets.  The  Kansas 
City  Union  Stockyards  and  St.  Joseph 


National  Stockyards  recently  have 
built  auction  facilities  for  feeders. 

It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the  mar- 
ket changes  that  will  take  place  in 
the  future.  Live  stock  still  represents 
heterogeneous  raw  materials  for  the 
processor.  However,  the  history  of 
the  past  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
changes  will  come  at  an  accelerated 
rate  during  the  next  decade  or  two. 

The  practice  of  finishing  animals  in 
feed  lots  will  continue  to  increase 
substantially  in  the  next  10  years.  As 
the  percentage  of  slaughter  animals 
that  are  finished  in  feed  lots  increases, 
packers  will  begin  to  specify  the  qual- 
ity they  want.  In  return,  the  demand 
will  turn  to  feeder  animals  that  can 
be  finished  to  meet  these  specifica- 
tions. 

Another  change  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is  breeding  and  feeding  sched- 
ules that  will  result  in  an  even  flow 
of  animals  through  slaughter  plants. 
Technological  advancements  in  proc- 
essing, and  large  investments  in 
equipment  will  make  this  even  flow 
a  necessary  condition  for  a  successful 
business.  As  specialization  continues 
to  grow,  some  firms  will  be  more  apt 
to  become  purchasers  of  only  certain 
types  of  animals  by  sex  or  grade  and 
possibly  concentrate  on  only  a  limited 
number  of  specialized  consumer  meat 
products. 

The  number  of  small  interior  mar- 
kets such  as  auctions,  shipping  and 
buying  associations,  local  yards,  and 
country  dealers  will  decrease.  There 
are  at  present  several  indications 
pointing  in  this  direction.  Economics 
of  scale  are  important  here  as  well  as 
in  packing  plants.  Some  markets  will 
have  insufficient  volume  to  operate 
profitably.  Others  will  find  that  they 
are  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
services  demanded  by  producers. 

Pricing  System  Obsolete 

The  growth  of  supermarkets  has 
increased  the  need  for  standardiza- 
tion of  products.  As  chain  stores  in- 
crease in  number,  quantity  purchases 
based  on  definite  specifications  also 
will  increase.  The  consumer  demand 
for  specified  quality  of  meat  at  retail 
will  result  in  increased  pressure  on 
buying  to  predetermined  specifica- 
tions. It  will  be  profitable  for  pro- 
ducers and  processors  to  meet  these 
specifications. 

Direct  marketing  of  all  species  of 
live  stock  will  continue  to  increase. 
The  present  pricing  mechanism  will 
become  relatively  obsolete.  Price  will 
likely  be  based  on  grade  specifications 
and  negotiated  at  the  farm  or  feed  lot. 

The  increase  in  population  from  140 
million  in  1945  to  186  million  at  the 
present  time  is  influencing  produc- 
tion and  marketing  practices.  Popu- 
lation has  not  only  increased  in  num- 
ber, but  also  has  become  more  in- 
fluential through  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  disposable  income.  Consum- 
ers have  definite  ideas  of  what  they 
want  in  meats  and  they  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  The  problem 
now  is  to  tailor  production  patterns 
and  processing  and  marketing  prac- 
tices to  these  desires. 


Tamper  proof  for  cattle 

•  Quickly  identifies  your  livestock 

•  Easily  attached  —  one  fast  operation 

•  Rust  resistant  —  cadmium  plated  steel 

•  Put  your  name  on  —  up  to  IT  letters 

ORDER:  50  tags  — $3.65,  100  — $5.00, 
200  — $8.35,  500— $16.00.  Locking  pliers 
—$2.50.  Specify  letters  and  numbers. 
Postpaid.  REQUEST  catalog  and  col- 
ored tag  prices. 

Hetchum  co. 

DEPT.  2E  IAKE  LUZERNE,  N.V. 


Feeder  Live  Stock  Sold  by  Missouri  Farmers 


Type  of 
Market 

Cattle  & 
Calves 

Hogs  & 
Pigs 

Sheep  & 
Lambs* 

Cattle  & 
Calves 

Hogs  & 
Pigs 

1940 

1956 

Terminal  Markets 

21.0 

16.5 

22.4 

22.5 

.6 

Auction  Markets 

10.3 

10.2 

9.5 

39.4 

20.8 

Country  Dealer 

20.2 

26.4 

10.0 

8.8 

17.5 

Local  Markets 

3.7 

3.6 

8.0 

.9 

Other  Farmers 

41.8 

41.0 

21.2 

50.0 

Other 

4.0 

43.3 

9.1 

9.1 

9.7 

Per  Cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*  Data  for  1956  not  available:  However  research  results  show  that  farmers  purchases 
made  in  1956  were  59%  from  dealers,  21.6%  from  other  farmers,  10.4%  from  auction 
markets,  and  6.2%  from  terminal  markets. 
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How  is  Your  Bull's 

Performance  Quotient 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 

bulls  away  from  the  cows.  When  a 
cow  is  ready  to  breed  her  record  is 
checked,  her  last  calf  graded  and  the 
proper  sire  selected.  We  are  then  able 
to  use  the  best  possible  mating  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  calf  we  are  seeking. 

There  are  many  factors  that  should 
be  considered  when  performance 
testing.  All  animals  should  be  given 
equal  opportunity  as  near  as  possi- 
ble. Records  should  be  adjusted  for 
known  sources  of  variation  such  as 
age  of  dam,  age  of  calf,  etc.  The  feed- 
ing program  and  management  prac- 
tices should  be  practical  and  com- 
patible with  those  where  the  progeny 
are  expected  to  perform.  Accurate 
records  should  be  kept.  When  you 
falsify  performance  records  you  are 
hurting  not  only  the  effectiveness  of 
your  own  program,  but  also  destroy- 
ing the  confidence  in  those  who  buy 
from  you.  Most  important  is  that  of 
doing  something  after  you  obtain 
these  results  from  your  testing  pro- 
gram. 

Performance  testing  is  one  tool  that 
adds  to  eye  evaluation,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  tool  available.  Fertility  and 
pregnancy  tests  are  others.  It  is  ex- 
pensive, time  consuming  and  disap- 
pointing to  your  customer  if  he  buys 
a  mature  bull  and  bred  cow  only  to 
find  months  later  that  the  bull  is  not 
a  breeder  and  the  cow  is  not  with 
calf.  Fertility  and  pregancy  testing 
eliminates  this  problem  and  often 
saves  both  you  and  your  customer 
money  and  bad  feelings. 

At  the  present  time  there  aren't 
any  substantial  test  results  to  indi- 
cate that  fertility  is  highly  heritable, 
but  due  to  the  economic  importance 
of  fertility  it  does  command  some  at- 
tention in  our  breeding  program. 
Good  records  are  most  helpful  in  this 
regard. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  story  of 
the  farmer  who  shunned  advice  from 
the  county  agent  because,  "I'm  not 
farming  now  as  good  as  I  know  how." 
But  for  the  breeder  who  is  supply- 
ing breeding  stock  for  a  large  group 
of  cattlemen  it  is  a  must  that  he  do 
the  best  he  knows  how  and  make  use 
of  every  tool  available.  Performance 
testing  is  one  such  tool. 


Better  Ways  to  Make  Hay 

pARMERS  ARE  CONFUSED  with 
haymaking  techniques  and 
gadgets  that  they  don't  know  which 
course  to  take,  believes  Dean  Searls 
of  Adams  Electrical  Co-op,  Camp 
Point,  111.  "The  result,"  says  Searls, 
"is  that  the  farmer  keeps  making 
hay  the  same  old  way  he  has  for  the 
past  30  years  with  two  exceptions — 
first,  he  uses  a  hay  baler,  and  sec- 
ond, he  uses  an  elevator  to  put  it  in 
the  barn." 

He  may  follow  the  "highs"  and 
"lows"  on  the  weather  map  more 
closely  as  a  result  of  TV,  but  he  still 
succeeds  in  getting  just  as  much  hay 
wet  and  ruined  as  he  did  30  years 
ago.  How  can  a  farmer  decide  the 
argument  of  green  chopped  vs.  baled 
hay?  How  does  he  decide  which  tool 
to  use  in  cutting  hay — should  he  mow 
it,  clip  it,  macerate  it  or  just  bruise 
it  a  little?  Should  he  crimp  it,  roll  it, 
mash  it  or  leave  it  alone?  Should  it 
be  windrowed  before  curing,  after 
curing,  during  curing?  What  about 
field  losses  in  rolling,  crimping, 
mashing  or  bruising? 

Searls  called  for  more  research  on 
a  smaller  motor  to  unload  high  mois- 
ture storage  bins;  farm  equipment 
that  can  be  operated  off  storage  bat- 
teries; an  electric  tractor  and  lawn 
mower  operating  on  storage  bat- 
teries that  "are  recharged  while  you 
sleep." 


PICK  UP  A  PENCIL 
(sharpen  it) 
and  figure  just  how  much 
extra  cash  you'll  get  by  feeding 

Stilbosol 


The  rules  are  simple.  Take  the  number  of 
cattle  you're  feeding  .  . .  "guesstimate"  the 
price  when  you  intend  to  market  your  cattle 
.  and  multiply  the  number  of  cattle  by  the 
extra  profit  you  get  by  including  Stilbosol 
in  your  cattle  fattening  rations. 

MAKE  SURE  YOUR  FEEDS 
CONTAIN  GENUINE 


This  chart  (based  on  tests  from  32  different 
colleges  as  reported  at  the  American  Society 
of  Animal  Production  Meeting,  November 
1959)  clearly  tells  the  story.  A  story  that 
means  extra  cash  in  your  pocket. 


Selling 

Extra  profit 

Selling 

Extra  profit 

price 

per  head 

price 

per  head 

per  lb. 

Stilbosol 

per  lb. 

Stilbosol 

20* 

$5.55 

25* 

$6.94 

2H 

5.83 

26* 

7.22 

III 

6.11 

27* 

7.50 

23* 

6.39 

28* 

7.77 

m 

6.66 

29* 

8.05 

Make  sure  your  feeds  contain  genuine  Stilbosol, 
because  after  eight  years,  Stilbosol  continues  to 
give  cattle  feeders  up  to  15%  extra  gain  on  10% 
less  feed. 

Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (Hygromycin  B) 
TYIAN®  (Tylosin  Phosphate) 


J 


ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •    A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •   INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


NEWEST  IN  CREEP  FEEDING 
PAX  PIG  PALACE 

.  .  .  gives  you  revolu- 
tionary, round  design- 
feeds  60  pigs.  Exclusive 
patented  Cone-over-Cone 
Agitators.  Made  of  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  steel, 
hardwood  platform 
and  skids.  Platform 
T%      50"  x  50",  overall 
height  393/4".  start 
your  pigs  earlier 
^on  solid  feeds- 
insure  faster 

PIG  PALACE  5  bu.  capacity.  gains. 
PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  NL-42  Cold  water,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  1  lull  Tine  el  (tiding  and  watering  equipment.  Also  dls- 
tribe  led  Itomplantt  at  East  Mollnt.  III..  Kansas  City,  Ho.  ,S  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 


A  Good  HOLDING  GATE 

is  needed  to 

VACCI  NATE-EARMARK 

CASTRATE-DEHORN 

Make  Your  Own  With 
HOLD-TITE 
CATTLE  CHUTE  GATE 
HARDWARE 
(Complete   Instructions  Furnished) 
Or  Purchase  a  Complete 

HOLD-TITE  HOLDING  GATE 

Write   for  Information  and  Prices 

MAY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  N204 

BARING,  MISSOURI 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


Autbmatie 

"STEEL  GUARD" 


The  Only  Way 
To  Apply  Face  Fly 
\    Treatment  Daily ! 
\ 


OILER 

HHMBr..  .  i 

NOW  WITH  F~CIC£/  Filf  ATTACHMENT 

Most  completely  satisfactory  oiler  yet  developed!  Now 
equipped  with  proven  successful  face  fly  insecticide 
applicator!  Steel-Guard  rubbing-element  provides  per- 
fect rubbing,  scratching  surface.  Meter  Valve  releases 
oil  only  as  cattle  rub.  No  waste  of  oil.  5-GaI.  oil  supply 
lasts  for  weeks.  Mount  on  any  post,  tree,  or  side  of  bldg. 

Write  for  Illustrated  literature.  Our  low  prices, 
and   details   of   30-Day   "Free   Trial  Plan" 

~  FARN  A  M~  FqU  Fp  7coTd7p  t~RW  -1  " 

I    8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha.  Nebraska 

Okay!  Send  literature  on   Rope-Wick  Oilers  and 
details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
Name  


.  State. 
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"Only  4  hours  a  week 
to  feed  98  head  with 
BROWER  Kbm-fatl" 


Says:  Elmet  R.  Brunker,  Olathe,  Kansas 


FEED 


BEEF  THE  EASIER,  MORE  PROFITABLE  WAY! 


Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 

You  can  save  over  1 00  hours  of  labor  a  year  witti  Brower's 
practical  and  efficient  self-feeder  .  .  .  cut  down  feed 
bills,  too!  Specially  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant 
but  small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and  more 
palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster,  more  prof- 
itable gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the  clock 
cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  the  time.  Even  timid 
animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't  been 
worked  over.  Built  of  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  to  give 
1  5  to  20  years  of  service.  Ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


BROWER 

\ 

1317 

r — ^ 

BROWER 

\ 

m 

TWO  SIZES:  15'  feeder  holds  250  bushels,-  feeds 
100  cottle  for  a  week  on  one  filling.  7'/2'  feeder, 
125  bushel  capacity,  does  it  for  50  head. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box,  2396  Quincy,  Illinois 

Send  full  information  on: 

Q  Cattle  Feeder.        Q  Calf  Creep  Feeder. 


Name- 
Street  o 
Town — 


RFD_ 


-Stale- 


LOW  IN  PRICE  .  .WRITE  FOR  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


4-WHEEL  DRIVES 

cost  less  to  run, 
handle  easier  with 


THEY  STOP 
FRONT  DRIVE 
DRAG,  WEAR 
IN  2-WHEEL 
DRIVE... 
. . .  save  gas, 
gears,  tires 


There  is  no  "dead  load"  to  push  in  2-wheel 
drive  with  Warn  Hubs,  because  the  front  drive 
stands  still — there  is  mo  gear  wear,  less  tire  and 
engine  wear.  Your  4  w.d.  has  more  pep,  power, 
speed  in  high!  99.99%  of  these  rugged,  depend- 
able hubs  give  perfect  service  for  the  life  of  the 
vehicle  or  longer  —  proven  in  over  2  billion 
miles  of  use.  Either  Warn  Lock-O-Matics,  for 
automatic  selective  drive,  or  Warn  Locking 
Hubs  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction.  They 
are  guaranteed  to!  Models  for  all  makes  4  w.ds. 
See  your  local  dealer  or  write  for  literature. 

OVER    400,0  0  0    NOW    IN  USE 

WARN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Riverfon  Box  6064-NP 
Seattle  88,  Washington 


$198  lowest  cost  approved  scale 


Get  more  $  per  head 

WITH  SURE  WEIGH 

LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

0-3000  lbs.  1/10  of  1%  accurate.    10-yr.  guarantee 

Know  animals  weight  when  shipping  to  market. 
Under-guessing  cuts  profits.  Scales  quickly  pay 
for  themselves,  fit  anywhere.  3  models:  perma- 
nent, portable  and  mobile. 

Make  your  own  feed  rations 
BATCH  HOPPER-SCALE 

Save  labor  and  money 
with  overhead  blending 
and  weighing  of  bulk 
ingredients  for  gravity 
discharge  to  grinder 
and  mixer.  2  models: 
overhead  hanging  and 
floor  standing  types. 
Scale  mechanism 
sets  on  floor  above, 
hopper  and  weigh 
beam  hang  below. 


Send  for  FREE  plans  and  idea  book 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 
2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Dept.  12T  Chicago  25,  III. 


Address. 
Town  


Farmer  Agent  Inquiries  Welcome 


i  artoon  Legend  Contest 


HERE'S  A  CHANCE  for  the  readers  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producer  to  try  their  skill  at  writing  a  cartoon  legend — and 
winning  prize  money  in  the  bargain. 

Our  artist,  Jack  Skirvin,  has  provided  us  with  a  legend  for  the 
above  cartoon,  but  maybe  you  could  find  a  better  one.  But  you've 
got  to  think  fast  and  act  fast  in  order  to  win  the  money.  Here  are 
the  prizes: 

First  Prize:  $25 
Second  Prize:  $15 
Third  Prize:  $10 

HERE  ARE  THE  RULES:  You  must  find  your  legend  in  any  of 
the  advertisements  of  this  issue  of  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer. Simply  clip  the  words  from  the  advertisement,  paste  them 
on  a  postcard  or  regular  filing  card,  list  the  page  number  on  which 
the  ad  appears,  and  mail  to : 

Cartoon  Editor 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
155  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

YOUR  LEGEND  MUST  consist  of  one  or  more  consecutive  words 
or  lines  from  any  advertisement  in  the  April,  1962  issue  of 
National  Live  Stock  Producer.  In  case  of  duplicate  entries,  the 
card  or  letter  bearing  the  earliest  postmark  will  receive  preference. 
Entries  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Winners  will  be  an- 
nounced in  National  Live  Stock  Producer.  The  decision  of  the 
editor  will  be  final. 

Act  Now!  The  deadline  for  this  contest  is  April  15,  1962. 


Wlio  Sets  Beef  Pri€*e? 


JTOW  DOES  THE  PACKER  deter- 
mine the  price  he  can  pay  for 
cattle.  It  works  like  this:  The  house- 
wife tells  him.  The  chain  buyer  no- 
tices beef  from  420  carcasses  moving 
well  and  decides  to  buy  more  at  that 
figure.  On  a  given  day,  he  receives 
bids  from  packers  for  a  given  quan- 
tity of  beef  at  a  price.  All  day  long 
he  listens  to  offers  from  his  suppli- 
ers, and  after  he  has  received  all 
offers,  he  awards  orders  to  sellers. 

Since  the  prices  of  meat  are  about 
the  same,  the  prices  that  each  chain 
can  pay  the  packer  are  about  the 
same.  The  only  time  the  market 
price,  therefore,  moves  up  or  down 
is  when  there  is  a  shortage  or  over- 
supply  of  beef  or  live  stock,  coupled 
with  a  slight  increase  or  decrease  in 
demand  by  consumers. 

Now  that  the  packer  knows  the 
price  which  the  buyer  will  pay,  he 
proceeds  to  determine  how  much  he 
can  afford  to  pay  for  your  cattle.  If 
420  is  the  price  of  beef  and  the  by- 
products add  40  (making  460)  and  it 
costs  him  30  a  pound  to  operate,  his 


net  value  is  430.  If,  in  the  buyer's 
judgment,  the  live  stock  will  yield 
60%,  then  he  is  able  to  pay  $25.80  and 
break  even — any  less  will  produce  a 
profit,  any  more  will  produce  a  loss. 
If  the  cattle  yield  better  than  60% 
this  will  be  profit.  But  if  cattle  are 
full  and  yield  less,  there  will  be  a 
loss. 

If  conditions  on  one  market  are 
better  than  another,  the  buyer  can 
pay  a  higher  price,  but  his  net  cost  in 
the  cooler  will  be  no  greater  than  if 
he  buys  low-yielding  cattle  at  a  lower 
price.  The  price  of  live  stock  really 
has  nothing  to  do  with  value,  and  the 
packer  is  only  interested  in  buying 
value.  There  is  no  basic  difference 
between  what  one  packer  can  afford 
to  pay  and  what  another  packer  can 
afford.  The  difference  in  the  price 
they  pay  is  in  the  difference  in  their 
judgment  of  value. 

It  should  be  obvious,  therefore,  that 
schemes  and  gimmicks  to  raise  the 
price  of  live  stock,  other  than  the  na- 
tural law  of  supply  and  demand,  just 
plain  won't  work. 
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Big  Packers  Stress 

iVoii-3Ieat  Prod  nets 


THHE  BIG  FOUR  PACKERS— Swift, 
Armour,  Cudahy  and  Wilson  — 
had  a  disappointing  year  in  1961  as 
did  most  of  the  meat  industry.  The 
big  packers  are  meeting  the  wide 
fluctuations  in  year  to  year  earnings 
with  a  vigorous  program  of  diversi- 
fication oriented  toward  non-meat 
lines. 

Advertising  budgets  are  being 
stepped  up  in  heavy  brand  identifica- 
tion campaigns  designed  to  build 
consumer  loyalty  and  thereby  make 
meat  prices  more  responsive  to 
changes  in  live  stock  prices.  Nearly 
all  packers  are  building  new  plants 
in  areas  where  live  stock  is  concen- 
trated rather  than  in  big  cities  at  the 
end  of  long  rail  and  truck  hauls. 

Packers  have  become  the  man  in 
the  middle  —  squeezed  on  one  hand 
by  the  pressure  of  chain-store  meat 
buyers  and  by  the  efficiency  of  in- 
formed live  stock  producers  and  their 
cooperative  marketing  associations 
on  the  other.  The  end  result  of  the 
packer's  effort  to  extricate  his  busi- 
ness from  this  squeeze  is  to  shift  to 
non-meat  processing  activities.  About 
one-third  of  Swift  &  Co.'s  total  sales 
is  accounted  for  by  non-meat  prod- 
ucts; about  60%  of  Armour's  net 
earnings  falls  in  that  category. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  the 
operations  of  the  four  big  packers  as 
indicated  by  a  review  of  their  annual 
reports  for  the  fiscal  year  1961: 

Swift  Operates  43  Plants 

Swift  &  Co. — Total  volume  han- 
dled by  Swift  &  Co.  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  1961  but  earnings  did 
not  keep  pace,  reports  Porter  M.  Jar- 
vis,  president.  Total  dollar  sales  of 
$2.49  billion  were  up  about  2%,  but 
net  earnings  dropped  from  $18.4  to 
$12  million  last  year.  Swift  is  the 
largest  processor  and  distributor  of 
meat  in  the  nation.  The  company 
owns  and  operates  43  plants  in  the 
U.  S.,  seven  in  Canada,  1  in  Cuba. 

Swift's  expenditures  for  new  fa- 
cilities in  1962  well  exceed  $32  mil- 
lion. Three  new  table-ready  meat 
kitchens  will  be  opened  at  Kansas 
City,  Detroit,  and  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  new  packing  center  at 
Rochelle,  111.  will  soon  be  ready  for 
business.  In  1961,  Swift  opened  a 
new  mixed  feed  mill  at  Mendota,  111., 
and  a  new  phosphoric  acid  plant  at 
Bartow,  Fla.  The  company's  new 
meat  tenderizing  process,  Pro  Ten, 
was  expanded  to  18  plants  last  year. 
Swift's  insurance  affiliates  contin- 
ued their  sales  growth  of  fire,  casu- 
alty and  life  insurance  policies.  Swift 
has  57,800  employees;  66,370  stock- 
holders. 

Armour  Employs  40,000 

Armour  &  Co. — Total  sales  of  $1.8 
billion  in  1961  represented  a  nominal 
increase  over  1960,  but  net  earnings 
were  down  to  $13.1  million  against 
$14.3  million  for  the  previous  year, 
reports  William  Wood  Prince,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Armour  owns  and 
operates  28  meat  plants  with  165 
branches  in  the  U.  S.  The  company 
has  40,000  employees;  17,800  stock- 
holders. 

Armour  spent  $28,285,000  for  new 
plant  facilities  in  1961  principally  on 
two  plants  for  Armour  Agricultural 
Chemical  Co.  One  plant,  under  con- 
struction at  Polk  County,  Fla.,  will 
conduct  rock  phosphate  mining  op- 
erations and  produce  phosphoric  acid 
and  triple  superphosphate.  The  other 
plant,  operated  under  lease,  in  the 
Muscle  Shoals  area  near  Cherokee, 
Ala.,  will  produce  ammonia,  nitric 
acid,  urea,  nitrogen  solutions,  am- 
monium nitrate  and  ammonium 


phosphates.  Both  plants  will  be  in 
operation  by  mid-1962. 

Dial  soap,  an  Armour  product, 
moved  its  dollar  sales  up  again  to 
capture  15%  of  the  toilet  soap  mar- 
ket. Star  Lite,  a  new  line  of  outdoor 
food  products,  was  well  received  by 
camping  and  boating  enthusiasts.  The 
Armour-United  Collagen  Project, 
joint  research  conducted  by  Armour 
and  United  Shoe,  developed  two  new 
leathers,  Anilskin  for  women's  shoes 
and  Kordoskin  for  men's  shoes  in 
1961. 

Cudahy  Modernizes  Plant 

Cudahy  &  Co. — Operations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
$374,496  after  tax  credits  as  com- 
pared with  a  net  profit  of  $810,985  in 
1960,  reports  E.  A.  Cudahy,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Losses  were  attributed 
to  the  change-over  from  an  old  to  a 
new  fully-mechanized  plant  at 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  plus  the  unsatisfactory 
relationship  of  live  stock  and  whole- 
sale meat  prices. 

There  was  a  most  uniform  flow  of 
hogs  to  market  during  1961,  but  even 
so  the  problem  is  one  of  excess  ca- 
pacity from  the  packer's  standpoint. 
A  recent  USDA  survey  points  out 
that  the  industry's  hog  slaughtering 
capacity  is  1,875,000  head  per  week 
whereas  actual  slaughter  in  1961 
(fourth  largest  in  the  past  decade) 
averaged  1,270,000  head  per  week  or 
68%  of  the  industry's  capacity. 

Cudahy  ranks  sixth  in  the  U.  S.  as 
a  nation-wide  processor  and  distri- 
butor of  meats.  The  company  main- 
tains branches  at  nine  points  includ- 
ing the  headquarters  at  Omaha.  The 
company  has  7,800  employees;  3,600 
stockholders. 

AH  Sportsmen  Know  Wilson 

Wilson  &  Co. — Net  earnings  of 
Wilson  &  Co.  and  its  domestic  sub- 
sidiaries were  $7.8  million  in  1961  as 
compared  with  $2  million  a  year 
earlier.  Total  sales  amounted  to  $697 
million  in  1961  or  19%  larger  than 
in  1960,  reports  James  D.  Cooney, 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Key  projects  in  the  company's  new 
facilities  in  the  U.  S.  include  a  new 
slaughtering  and  meat  processing 
plant  at  Oklahoma  City  equipped  to 
supply  a  complete  line  of  meat  prod- 
ucts to  the  Southwest.  Completion 
of  construction  is  expected  by  mid- 
1963.  A  new  meat  plant  will  be 
opened  in  Los  Angeles  in  late  1962 
replacing  a  50-year  old  plant  there 
now.  A  cattle  and  lamb  slaughtering 
plant  will  be  opened  in  Thermal, 
Calif.,  in  late  1962.  Plans  call  for  a 
new  cattle-hog  slaughtering  plant  in 
Iowa,  but  the  site  has  not  been 
chosen.  Beef  cooler  facilities  are 
being  added  to  plants  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, la.,  and  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Wilson  &  Co.  is  the  third  largest 
producer  and  distributor  of  meats  in 
the  U.  S.  The  company  operates 
slaughter  plants  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  and  eight  other  locations.  There 
are  19,376  employees  in  the  U.  S., 
and  12,791  stockholders.  Wilson  is 
the  largest  producer  of  athletic 
equipment  in  the  nation. 


"I  understand  people  use  the  same  beauty 
treatment." 


00  AND  MORE 
=  PER  ACRE 


*  4—4  4  1  » 
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Beef  gain  fast 
on  low-cost  pasture 

That's  beef  feeding  with  a  sure  profit.  The  University  of 
Kentucky  has  done  it  and  you  can,  too. 

The  Agriculture  College  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  produced  390 
pounds  of  beef  per  acre  on  first-quality  land  in  a  227-day  grazing 
season  on  mixed  blue  grass  and  Ladino  pasture.  Tests  in  the 
same  research  study  produced  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  beef 
on  medium-quality  land— all  without  supplemental  feeds. 

Dollar  returns  were  high — more  than  $85  an  acre,  figuring  the 
gains  worth  22  cents  a  pound.  Expenses  were  low — for  labor, 
for  capital  improvements,  for  land  taxes  and 
interest. 

Good  pastures  and  Red  Brand®  fencing  go 
together  for  increased  farm  income.  You'll  like 
the  way  Red  Brand  improves  the  looks  of  your 
farm.  The  zinc  coating  is  fused  right  into 
the  wire,  increasing  its  resistance  to  rust. 
Use  easy-to-set  Red  Top®  posts, 
then  finish  off  with 
Red  Brand  barbed  wire. 


RED  BRAND 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  Peoria,  Illinois 


Red  Brand  Fence  •  Red  Brand  Barbed  Wire  •  Red  Top 
Steel  Fence  Posts  •  Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keyline® 
Poultry  Netting  •  Keystone  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 
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Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN  SANITARY  LIVESTOCK  WATERING 


~2&L\fjLztd  lit©  5T0CK-Q-MATIL* 

Gas,  Electric  or  No  Heat 

•  6  Stainless  Steel  rust  resistant  cattle  drinking  troughs. 
2  hog  drinks  (optional).  Serve  150  cattle;  50  hogs. 

•  Quiet  FIBERGLASS  Lids  (optional).  Won't  stick  to  animal's 
nose  or  tongue  in  cold  weather. 

•  "White  Glove"  Cleaning  Ease.  Just  lift  built-in  flushing 
rod.  Water  rushes  in  .  .  .  flushes  sediment  and  dirt 
out  drain. 

•  Heat-saver  Adjustment  for  low-cost  operation. 


2-Drink  LO-TWIJS  for  Hogs  .  .  .  TALL-TWIN  for  cattle 


Ideal  for  Loafing  Barns,  Feedlots,  Pastures 

2  drinking  places,  installs  in  fence  or  partition. 
Non-corroding  cast  iron  troughs  fill  as  fast  as 
animals  drink.  Fully  fiberglass  insulated.  Pre-set 
sealed  thermostat  assures  low  cost  operation. 

Gas,  Electric  or  No  Heat 

APPROVED  NON-SIPHONING-AII  3  fountains  comply  with 
requirements  of  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Milk  Ordinance 
&  Code.  Also  approved  by  UL  and  CSA. 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO.     Fairfield  S,  Iowa 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER 
OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 


Phone  472-4181 
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Gets  lO— sometimes  15  — pigs  per  litter! 
with  the  Milk-Bank  Boost  of  KRAYLETS 


If  anybody  will  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  hog-raising  costs  and 
results,  it's  a  registered  breeder.  Like  George  Edmonds, 
Hampshire  breeder  in  Luverne,  Minn.,  for  instance. 

George  Edmonds  sells  about  60  bred  gilts  and  90  boars 
a  year,  so  he  knows — to  the  penny — what  his  feed  costs 
him.  He  knows,  too,  what  every  penny  of  feed  cost  produces 
for  him.  And  George  Edmonds  feeds  his  pigs,  sows,  and 
boars  Kraylets,  the  Milk-Bank  Feed  Booster. 

He  starts  giving  his  breeding  stock  the  Milk-Bank  Boost 
early — at  weaning — and  carries  right  through  in  gestation- 
lactation  rations.  The  Milk-Bank  nutrition  of  Kraylets 
shows  up  in  healthier  sows,  larger  litters.  Edmonds  usually 
gets  10  pigs  per  litter,  and  has  had  as  many  as  15. 

Kraylets  feeding  helps  wean  pigs  to  dry  feed  sooner,  too, 
—in  about  6  weeks.  And  Edmonds  finds  that  the  Milk- 
Bank  nutrition  of  Kraylets  helps  bring  pigs  to  a  200-225  lb. 
market  weight  in  about  5M  months.  His  registered  litter 
weights  (at  8  weeks)— run  as  much  as  514  lbs.  for  11  pigs. 
With  Kraylets,  it  takes  2.75  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of 
gain  for  Edmonds;  without  Kraylets,  it  took  3.18  lbs. 

And  year  after  year,  Edmonds'  certified  litters  produce 
an  outstanding  loin-eye  size  meat  hog,  with  backfat  aver- 
aging about  1.17"  on  boars  and  1.30"  on  market  hogs. 

You  can  get  these  profit-making  benefits,  too.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Kraylets  in  swine  rations.  Feed  the  Milk-Bank 
boost  of  Kraylets  Crumbles,  Pellets,  or  Condensed. 

KRAFT  FOODS  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 

500  Peshtigo  Court,  Chicago  90,  Illinois 
Division  Offices:    Chicago    •    New  York    •    Garland,  Texas    •    San  Francisco 


For  Bonus  Profits 

. .  .the  Milk-Bank  Boost 

Kraylets  are  made  from  milk  by- 
products, containing  the  key  nutrients 
of  milk  .  .  .  milk  sugar,  vitamins,  min- 
erals and  protein.  Pigs  digest  and  use 
milk  sugar  more  easily  than  any  other 
carbohydrates,  and  the  proteins  pro- 
vide a  fine  source  of  amino-acids  to 
balance  cereal  rations. 


the  people  who  make  Velveeta  cheese  spread 
and  Miracle  Whip  salad  dressing 


VICTOR  2  oz.  AUTOMATIC 


Automatic  outfit  saves  time,'" 
money.  Set  for  doses  from 
to  2  ft.  oz.  Ideal  for  Phenothi 
azine  drenches.  One  shot 
treatment  for  sheep,  cattle. 
AT  DEALERS  or  $31.50  (plus  $1  postage)  from: 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
151  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
Complete  catalog  on  request. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — J»y  Tsylor 

M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN'  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritati  on.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  il-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night's  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  I 

Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National 
Live  Stock  Producer 


ALL-WEATHER  PROTECTION 
for  LIVESTOCK  MEN! 


M  I  D  WESTER  N 

Fleece  Lined  Rubber  Coat 

The  most  comfortable,  toughest  wearing  rubber 
coat  available  anywhere!  100%  waterprool  — 
close-fitting  collar,  elastic,  rubberized  inner  sleeve 
lor  wrist,  6  in.  storm  flap  on  front.  Stays  flexible 
regardless  of  age  or  weather.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. WRITE  for  complete  information  and  prices. 

MIDWESTERN  SAFETY  MFG.  CO. 
BOX  102       MACKINAW,  ILLINOIS 


MEYER  MFG. 


Crib  Plans  FREE! 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints  and 
materials  list.  Also  FREE  Elevator 
Catalog  showing  10  styles. 
Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Eleva- 
tors, Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged 
—  no  short  turns  —  wide,  extra- 
heavy  buckets  —  50  bu.  corn  or 
small  grain  in  3  minutes.  Choice 
malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclusive 
new  hoist.  Write  today! 
CO.      Box  6057      MORTON,  ILL 


Solve  Your  Feedlot 
Disease  Problems 

pEEDLOT  DISEASES  are  expen- 
sive. The  average  cattle  feeder  will 
lose  from  5  to  10  animals  during  a 
feeding  period.  Many  feedlot  dis- 
orders are  not  of  the  highly  infectious 
type  that  can  be  prevented  by  vacci- 
nation and  drug  treatment.  Some  dis- 
orders involve  only  one  to  two  ani- 
mals in  the  feedlo-t.  Here's  a  few  dis- 
orders you  can  watch  for  in  your 
feedlot: 

Rumenitis — This  liver  abscess  syn- 
drone  affects  from  10  to  15%  of  all 
livers  at  slaughtering  plants.  Recent 
studies  indicate  that  rumenitis  may 
be  caused  by  feeding  concentrates  too 
fast  causing  an  inflammation  of  the 
lining  of  the  rumen.  Organisms  from 
the  rumen  find  their  way  to  the  liver 
and  cause  the  damage. 

Animals  started  too  quickly  on  con- 
centrates develop  digestive  disorders 
and  "don't  do  well"  during  the  entire 
feeding  period.  The  ruminant  was 
fashioned  by  Mother  Nature  to  be  a 
"hay  burner"  and  must  adapt  itself 
to  handling  concentrates.  The  "mas- 
ter's eye"  is  still  hard  to  beat  in  get- 
ting and  keeping  cattle  on  feed. 

Laminitis — This  foundering  condi- 
tion is  caused  by  a  liberation  of  toxins 
(poisons)  from  the  paunch  resulting 
in  damage  to  the  sensitive  part  of  the 
foot  causing  lameness  and  stiffness. 
Overfeeding  (or  overloading)  and 
tanking  up  on  water  are  causes  of 
laminitis  or  founder.  Animals  that 
have  diarrhea  usually  have  symp- 
toms of  founder. 

Buller  Steers  —  Improper  castra- 
tion, habit,  and/or  hormone  implant 
may  cause  a  steer  to  constantly  ride 
other  animals  in  the  feedlot.  Immedi- 
ate removal  of  this  animal  and  the 
spraying  of  other  steers  frequently 
stops  the  "buller  steer"  problem  in 
feedlot  herds. 

Lice — External  parasites  cause 
more  damage  than  most  cattle  feeders 
realize.  Anemic  animals  are  not  un- 
common, and  lice  are  the  contributing 
cause.  Lindane  or  toxaphene  are  good 
louse  killers.  Feeders  hesitate  to 
spray  giving  the  excuse,  "It's  too  cold 
and  the  steers  might  get  pneumonia." 
Yet,  they  will  leave  steers  out  in  a 
driving  rain  without  worrying. 

Kidney  Stones — The  causes  of  kid- 
ney stones  or  urinary  calculi  are  not 
definitely  known,  but  5%  salt  in  the 
ration  will  prevent  the  formation  of 
stones.  Vets  have  saved  many  animals 
by  simple  surgery  which  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  urinate. 

Stacking  Up — This  remains  an  un- 
answered problem  in  many  feedlots. 
Stacking  up  means  swelling  of  the 
hocks  or  hind  legs.  Vitamin  A  defi- 
ciencies, foot  rot,  lack  of  exercise, 
virus  diseases  and  other  factors  have 
been  pointed  out  as  causes  of  stacking 
up.  No  one  factor  is  the  cause. 

Rectal  Prolapse — This  condition  is 
observed  frequently  where  para- 
sitism (coccidiosis)  and  consequently 
diarrhea  has  irritated  the  intestine 
causing  the  rectum  to  prolapse.  Alle- 
viation of  the  cause  of  intestinal  irri- 
tation is  necessary. 

Plain  Old  Mud — This  is  the  great- 
est scourge  of  all  feedlots.  Foot  rot, 
infection  of  the  prepuce,  vaginitis 
and  other  conditions  are  due  to  damp, 
wet,  muddy  feedlots.  The  best  solu- 
tion is  to  pave  feedlots  with  concrete 
to  get  your  cattle  out  of  the  mud. 
Large  mounds  of  dirt,  or  piles  of  corn- 
cobs also  help.  If  your  animals  are 
mud-free  and  comfortable  you  can 
expect  added  weight  gains  of  V\  lb. 
per  day. 
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Live  Stock  Producer's  April  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


April  Top         Market  Trend 


Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$24 
$28 
$17 
$19 


Advancing 

Advancing 
Advancing 
Steady 
Steady 


Down  12% 

Down  10% 
Down  10% 
Down  2% 
Down  30% 


Central  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$29 

$27 
$32 
$18 
$20 


Advancing 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Down  1% 
Down  1% 

Same 
Down  20% 


Western  Corn  Belt 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$27 
$32 
$18 
$19 


Declining 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Up  5% 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 

Up  7% 
Down  25% 


Western  Range  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$25 

$25 
$28 
$17 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Down  10% 

Down  15% 
Down  15% 
Down  5% 
Up  17% 


West  Coast  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$28 

$25 
$28 
$19 
$20 


Steady 

Steady 
Steady 
Steady 
Advancing 


Down  5% 

Down  3% 
Down  3% 
Up  10% 
Down  5% 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Steers 

a.  Yearlings 

b.  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 

$26 
$27 
$18 
$19 


Steady 

Advancing 
Advancing 

Steady 
Advancing 


Up  2% 

Down  5% 
Down  5% 

Up  8% 
Down  6% 


SELF- 
UNLOADING 
WAGONS 


•  LARGE  CAPACITY 
•  TON-A-MINUTE  UNLOADING 

Handle  any  crop  or  feed — chopped  hay  and  straw,  silage,  green  chop,  small 
grains,  wafers,  bales,  cob  corn.  Unload  into  crop  blower,  feedbunk,  bin,  con- 
veyor, feed  maker,  trench  silo,  etc.  Quickly  converts  for  use  with  bale  thrower 
or  corn  picker.  Rear  unloading  (optional)  permits  handling  bales  or  unloading 
silage  in  trench  silos. 

Big  6-ton  capacity  saves  trips.  Ton-a-minute  unloading  saves  time.  Fea- 
tures include:  four  unloading  speeds;  simple  drive  mechanism,  heavy  four- 
chain  main  conveyor;  one,  two  or  three  beaters;  big  16"  cross  auger;  grain- 
tight  box  with  Permaply  sides  and  floor.  PTO  driven.  2  models  and  4  Build- 
it-yourself  Kits  available. 

So,  for  a  wagon  that  does  more  jobs,  does  them  faster  and  keeps  on 
doing  them  year  after  year,  get  a  Papec  Self-Unloader. 

See  your  nearby  Papec  dealer  soon  or  mail  coupon  below  for  full 
information. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  NL-4,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES;  Indianapolis,  tnd. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hopkins,  Minn. 


FEED  &  FORAGE  EQUIPMENT 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  NL-4,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  full  information  on  Papec  Self-Unloading  Wagons 
and  other  machines  checked. 

□  Forage  Harvesters  □  All-Feed  Choppers 

□  Crop  Blowers  □  Silo  Unloaders 

□  Mechanical  Feeders  □  Mobile  Feed  Makers 

□  Advise  name  of  nearest  Papec  Dealer. 

NAME   

ADDRESS   


□  Student 


TOWN. 


.  RD  STATE  . 


STAR  LINE 


5ILO  UNLOADER 


BUNK  FEEDER 


Engi 
servi 
mem 
om 


jinsered  for  extra  years  of  dependable 
•rvice.  til*  Startine  Bunk  Feeder  is  another 
smber  oi  the  profit-doubling  team  .  .  .  lets 
one  man  feed  and  care  ior  up  to  625  steers 
as  many  as  65  milking  cows. 


It's  the  Sign  of  Progress  ...  of  a  farm 
now  producing  as  much  as  twice  the  profit 
with  Starline  Planned  Automation.* 

There  are  good  reasons  for  Starline 's 
leadership  and  superiority  in  boosting  farm 
profits.  The  outstanding  Dual-Auger  Silo 
Unloader  —  a  primary  unit  in  Planned 
Automation  —  has  features  not  found  on 
any  other.  Its  two  driving  drums  provide 
extra  insurance  for  continued,  positive  de- 
livery. Dual  wall  wheels,  wall  cleaners 
and  adjustable  counterweight  system  all 
combine  with  specially  engineered  twin 
augers  to  deliver  an  even  flow  of  soft, 
fluffy  silage.  Silage  frozen  to  walls  and 
troublesome  chunks  present  no  problem  to 
this  Starline  Silo  Unloader. 

Only  Starline  offers  expert  assistance  to 
help  you  plan  for  profit-doubling,  labor- 
saver  farming. 

*Barn  Cleaners.  Auger  Feeders.  Barn  Equipment, 
Silo  Unloaders,  Manure  Spreaders.  Planning 
Service 


THE  SIGN  THAT 
HELPS  DOUBLE  YOUR 
NET  PROFIT 


STARLINE,  INC., 

DEPT.  64      HARVARD.  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  my  free  Labor-Saver  Calculator  and  plans 
showing  how  Starline  Planned  Automation  can  double 
my  net  profit.   Include  Farmstead  Planning  book  for: 

□  Stanchion  Dairy  □  Beef 

□  Loose  Housing  Dairy        □  Hog        Q  Student 


RFD   a  TOWN 
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cattlemen 


TWICE  THE  WORMS 


with 


COOPA- 
FINE 


DRENCH..  ■  That's  right! 
Coopa-Fine  is  more  than  a  drench, 
it's  a  wormer!  Coopa-Fine's  super-fine  phenothiazine 
particles  control  up  to  twice  as  many  worms  as  ordi- 
nary drenches.  It's  the  finest  quality,  tested  and 
proven  wormer  that  you  can  buy. 

Coopa-Fine  comes  in  a  convenient  "shake  'n  pour" 
formulation  ready  to  use.  Gives  a  smooth,  uniform 
suspension  that  won't  settle,  cake  or  clog  the  syringe. 

For  the  most  effective  worm  kill,  get  Coopa-Fine 
Drench  from  your  animal  health  products  dealer. 

See  your  dealer  for  free  bulletin  or  write: 

WILLIAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  INC. 

1909  N.  Clifton,  Chicago  14-,  Illinois 


THE  CIRCLE  OP  PROTECTION  FOR  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  PROFITS 


the  fence  that  lasts  the  longest 
your  cost  per  year  is  lowest!" 


Farmers  testify  to  Continental  Fence  in- 
stallations up  to  39  years  old  still  giving 
excellent  service.  The  secret  is  the  Flame- 
Sealed  process  which  literally  welds  the 
heavier  zinc  coating  to  the  copper  steel 
wire  .  .  .  triple  protection  that  lengthens 
fence  life  and  saves  you  the  most  money 
in  the  long  run.  See  your  Continental 
Dealer. 

"You  can  t  go  wrong  with 
a  fence  so  strong!" 


FENCE 


CONTINENTAL 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORPORATION     ^       KOKOMO,  IND, 


Atomic  Age  Hog  Feeding 


(Continued  from  Page  Fourteen) 


vitamin  D  from  exposure  to  sunlight. 

Our  present  trend  is  toward  more 
confinement  feeding  of  swine.  This 
will  eliminate  pasture  (and  some  sun- 
light) as  a  source  of  vitamins  for  pigs. 
Accordingly,  our  Atomic  Age  swine 
rations  are  now  being  supplemented 
with  vitamins  A,  D,  B12,  riboflavin, 
niacin,  and  pantothenic  acid. 

The  importance  of  our  fifth  specific 
nutritive  requirement  —  plenty  of 
good,  clean  water  —  is  often  over- 
looked. Actually,  a  lack  of  a  constant 
supply  of  clean  water  (warm  in  win- 
ter and  cool  in  summer)  is  probably 
our  most  widespread  deficiency  in 
farm  live  stock  production.  Unfor- 
tunately, thousands  of  tons  of  feed 
are  wasted  each  year  because  animals 
don't  get  enough  water  to  help  digest 
and  utilize  feed. 

Water  in  the  animal  body  is  a  part 
of  the  cells  and  tissues;  it  is  necessary 
for  digestion  and  assimilation  of  feed; 
it  carries  material  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another;  it  aids  in  remov- 
ing waste  materials;  and  it  helps  reg- 
ulate body  temperature. 

The  daily  water  requirements  of 
swine  vary  from  Yz  gallon  to  IV2 
gallons  per  hundred  pounds  of  live 
weight.  More  water  is  required  in  hot 
weather  than  in  winter  and  when 
pigs  are  self-fed  dry  feeds.  The  water 
requirements  of  good-milking  sows 
are  especially  high.  The  safest  way  to 
provide  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 
water  is  from  automatic  waterers. 

If  we  were  to  add  a  "six"  to  our 
nutritional  countdown,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  antibiotics.  Antibiotics  in 
rations  aren't  considered  nutrients — 
they  are  accessory  factors  which  pro- 
mote better  performance  and  feed 
efficiency,  especially  in  young  pigs. 
Under  average  conditions,  antibiotics 
will  reduce  feed  requirements  about 
5%  and  will  increase  rate  of  gain 
from  5  to  20%  from  weaning  to  mar- 
ket weight. 

For  several  years,  the  "antibiotics 
of  choice"  for  swine  feeds  have  been 
Terramycin,  Aureomycin,  and  pro- 
caine penicillin.  Bacitracin  in  combi- 
nation with  penicillin  has  also  been 
effective  in  boosting  rate  and  effi- 
ciency of  gains.  More  recently,  a  new- 
er antibiotic — tylosin — has  been  giv- 
ing excellent  results  in  swine  rations. 

Antibiotics  Improve  Production 

The  level  of  antibiotic  required  for 
maximum  response  varies  with  the 
antibiotic,  the  individual  animal,  the 
environment,  and  the  type  of  ration. 
In  general,  however,  from  5  to  10 
milligrams  (10  to  20  grams  per  ton) 
of  antibiotic  per  pound  of  total  fin- 
ished feed  will  usually  give  maxi- 
mum response. 

High  levels  of  antibiotics^lOO  to 
200  grams  per  ton — are  helpful  in 
controlling  nort-specific  enteritis  and 
other  subclinical  diseases  in  pigs.  Re- 
member, however,  that  antibiotics 
are  no  substitute  for  well  balanced 
rations,  good  sanitation,  and  sound 
management.  Use  antibiotics  to  im- 
prove your  swine  feeding  and  man- 
agement practices — not  as  a  substi- 
tute. 

Some  day  our  nutritional  count- 
down may  be  extended  to  include 
hormones,  enzymes,  and  tranquiliz- 
ers. For  the  present,  however,  we 
need  more  studies  to  clarify  their 
possible  use  in  swine  rations. 

In  the  years  ahead,  our  animal  sci- 
entists will  isolate  and  identify  a 
number  of  presently  unidentified 
growth  factors.  We  know  such  fac- 
tors exist  and  that  they  affect  growth 
and  normal  reproduction.  In  the  past, 
soil  and  pasture  have  served  as  a 
valuable  source  of  these  unidentified 
factors.  However,  because  of  the 
growing  prevalence  of  confinement 


rearing  of  swine,  these  growth  fac- 
tors and  their  need  are  bound  to  be- 
come more  evident  and  critical. 

Accordingly,  herd  replacements 
should  be  developed  on  high-quality 
pasture  where  possible.  Remember 
that  the  feed  received  during  ,  this 
time  affects  gilts'  ability  to  conceive, 
reproduce,  and  suckle  pigs  several 
months  later.  The  returns  from  land 
are  generally  greater  from  crop  pro- 
duction than  from  grazing  finishing 
pigs;  however,  pastures  will  still  "pay 
dividends"  when  used  for  the  breed- 
ing herd. 

Dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  is  an  un- 
excelled source  of  unidentified 
growth  factors — as  well  as  many  nu- 
trients —  and  is  the  best  substitute 
that  we  have  for  good  quality  pas- 
ture. It  is  highly  recommended  for 
use  in  rations  fed  during  growth  of 
herd  replacement  gilts  and  in  rations 
for  all  breeding  animals. 

For  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  feeds,  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  different  stages  in  the 
life  cycle  of  pigs  and  hogs.  These  in- 
clude: (1)  prebreeding,  (2)  pregnan- 
cy, (3)  suckling  period,  (4)  pre- 
starter  (5)  starter  or  creep-feeding, 
(6)  finishing  for  market,  and  (7)  de- 
veloping replacements. 

Sow's  Feed  Influences  Litters 

It  will  pay  to  "tailor-make"  your 
rations  to  fit  each  stage  of  the  life 
cycle.  For  finishing  market  hogs,  for 
example,  which  have  no  use  beyond 
returning  an  immediate  profit,  ra- 
tions are  "best"  when  economy  is 
exactly  matched  to  rapid  attainment 
of  market  weight.  The  development 
of  breeding  stock,  however,  is  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

The  way  they  are  fed  will  deter- 
mine the  number,  weight,  and  the 
strength  of  pigs  in  your  future  litters 
and  will  also  affect  survival  rate  and 
weaning  weights  of  those  future  lit- 
ters. See  that  they  receive  well-bal- 
anced rations  during  their  growth. 
Hold  the  feed  cost  down  as  much  as 
possible  without  sacrificing  quality 
and  a  well-balanced  ration;  but  re- 
member that  a  higher-priced  ration 
may  be  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

You  will  need  to  select  between 
free-choice  feeding  and  the  use  of 
complete  rations.  The  average  cost  of 
gains  still  favor  free-choice  feeding 
because  of  the  extra  cost  of  grinding 
and  mixing.  However,  the  current 
trend  in  the  swine  industry  is  toward 
more  complete  rations,  with  most 
producers  using  complete  ground  and 
mixed  rations  for  young  pigs  up  to 
about  50  to  60  pounds  in  weight.  To 
make  a  fair  comparison  between  the 
two  systems  of  feeding,  you  should 
balance  the  cost  of  grinding  and  mix- 
ing against  differences  in  rate  and 
economy  of  gains  and  consider  the 
inefficiency  which  may  occur  from 
over-  and  undereating  of  protein 
supplement. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  use  of  pelleted 
feeds.  They  definitely  pay  with 
younger  pigs.  Unfortunately,  current 
cost  of  pelleting  probably  cancels 
any  advantage  of  using  pelleted  feed 
for  older  animals.  We  can  almost  bet, 
however,  that  our  space-age  engi- 
neers will  soon  come  up  with  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  pelleting,  so 
pelleted  feeds  may  soon  rule  su- 
preme in  the  swine  world. 

How  does  your  swine  feeding  pro- 
gram measure  up?  Are  you  attaining 
the  threefold  goal  set  forth  for  a  suc- 
cessful feeding  program?  If  not,  re- 
evaluate your  "nutritional  count- 
down" —  protein,  energy,  minerals, 
vitamins,  and  water — and  prepare  to 
put  your  swine  profits  into  orbit  in 
1962! 
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Items  ore  free  upon  request,  unless 
a  price  is  quoted.    Pleose  mention 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
when  you  write. 


,J  ~».  .   «.«<i 

THE  GLOBE  BLUE  BOOK  is  a  150-page 
guide  to  animal  health.  It  is  chockful  of 
information  on  symptoms,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  major  live  stock  diseases. 
Indexed  for  easy  reference  to  beef  cattle, 
dairy  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or  poultry  dis- 
eases. Well  illustrated  with  tables,  graphs 
and  photos.  This  booklet  will  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  your  animal  health  li- 
brary. Free  from  Globe  Laboratories  (A 
Div.  of  Chas.  Pfizer),  116  Commerce  St., 
Fort  Worth  2,  Texas. 

TREES  AGAINST  THE  WIND  is  a 
new  40-page  bulletin  describing  wind- 
breaks for  fields,  farmstead  or  feedlot. 
Discusses  the  best  combinations  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  how  to  plant,  cultivate, 
prune,  and  protect  trees.  You'll  want 
this  booklet  for  your  library.  Free  to  resi- 
dents of  Oregon,  Washington,  or  Idaho. 
Residents  of  other  states  send  15C  for  each 
booklet  to  Oregon  State  University,  Cor- 
vallis,  Ore.  Ask  for  PNW  Bulletin  No.  5. 

BLACK  GOLD  WITH  GALLOWAYS 
features  the  beef-making  qualities  of 
Galloways,  an  ancient  breed  of  cattle.  The 
Galloway  lays  on  the  fat  on  rough  ranges 
or  rich  pasture,  does  well  in  the  feedlot 
and  dresses  out  to  the  packer's  specifica- 
tions and  attracts  consumers  via  quality, 
well-marbled  beef.  Free  from  Andrew 
H.  L.  Anderson,  secretary,  American  Gal- 
loway Breeders  Assn.,  Miner,  Mont.  Ask 
for  the  48-page  envelope-sized  booklet. 

THE  WAYNE  WAY  FOR  PRODUCING 
Tomorrow's  Hogs  Today  is  a  cardboard 
folder  providing  rations  for  the  breeding 
herd,  starting  pigs  to  SO  lbs.,  growing 
shoats  from  50  to  120  lbs.,  and  market 
hogs  from  120  to  210  lbs.  Gives  complete 
lifetime  hog  production  plan.  Free  from 
Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

KEWANEE  MACHINERY  FOR  PROF- 
itable  Farming  is  a  20-page  catalog 
with  4-color  illustrations  of  Kewanee's 
complete  line  of  machinery.  Indexed  for 
easy  reference.  Covers  disks,  elevators, 
harrows,  hoppers,  mulchers,  and  wagon 
gears.  Free  from  Kewanee  Machinery  Co., 
Kewanee,  111. 

A  GAME  COOKERY  GUIDE  is  a  16- 
page  booklet  explaining  how  to  cook 
wild  game  such  as  venison,  duck,  pheasant, 
fish,  etc.  Discusses  care  of  game  in  the 
field,  kitchen  equipment  for  cooking  and 
recipes.  Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  373  from 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

THE  NEW  BROWER  CATALOG  de- 
scribes the  world's  largest  line  of  live 
stock  and  poultry  equipment.  Catalog  No. 
73  contains  92  pages  featuring  new  and 
improved  equipment  for  1962.  Free  on  re- 
quest to  Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

THE  NATIONAL  WESTERN  STOCK 
Show  and  its  impact  on  the  Denver 
area  is  the  subject  of  this  20-page  book- 
let. The  56-year-old  live  stock  show  at- 
tracts 15,000  animals  from  35  states  and 
Canada.  Free  from  L.  M.  Pexton,  Presi- 
dent, National  Western  Stock  Show,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER'S 
Farm  Equipment  Catalog  for  1962  is 
an  attractive  4-color,  90-page  volume 
highlighting  the  company's  complete  line 
of  labor-saving  farm  machinery.  Free  on 
request  to  Consumer  Relations  Dept.,  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.,  180  N.  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

ARMCO  STEEL  BUILDINGS  is  a  16- 
page  booklet  featuring  machinery  stor- 
age. Housed  machinery  saves  money 
through  extended  life  and  use.  How  to 
plan  and  build  sheds,  layout  sizes  of  vari- 
ous machines,  and  do  and  don'ts  of  ma- 
chinery housing.  Appendix  shows  annual 
savings.  Free  from  Armco  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Middletown,  Ohio. 


"BROWER  CALF  CREEP  FEEDER 
got  calves  75-100  lbs.  heavier  at  weaning.. 

with  half  the  time  and  labor"  — Ardie  Herbst. 


— Ardie  Herbst, 
Merrill,  Iowa 


"With  Brower  Creep  Feeders,  my  calves  are  trie  best  I've  ever  raised 
—  they  look  like  show  calves!  They're  from  75  to  100  lbs.  heavier 
at  weaning  time  than,  ever  before,  and  I  save  half  the  time  and  labor 
of  the  old  hand  feeding  methods.  You  really  get  your  money's 
worth  in  the  way  Brower 's  Creep  Feeder  is  built,  too!" 


BROWER 


•  KEEPS  COWS  OUT... SAVES  FEED. ..CALVES  EAT  FREELY 

•  BIG  CAPACITY... SAVES  TIME  AND  WORK 

Creep  feed  for  more  profits  —  heavier  weight,  better  finish,  earlier 
marketing.  Brower  Calf  Creep  Feeder  keeps  cows  out  of  calf  feed. 
Calves  eat  freely  in  roomy  stalls,  make  faster  grains.  Big  capacities 
save  time  and  work  —  no  daily  filling.  Weathertight  —  feed  stays 
dry.  Heavy  angle  iron  stalls.  Hopper  and  canopy  of  rust-resistant 
Armco  Zincgrip.  Two  sizes:  double  stall,  40  calves,-  single,  20  calves. 
LOW  PRICE  ...  ASK  ABOUT  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2300,  Quincy,  Illinois 
l~|  Send  complete  information  on  the  Brower  Calf  Creep  Feeder. 
Q  Send  free  catalog  —  "World's  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  and 
Livestock  Equipment." 

Nome  .  «m 


Street  or  RFD_ 
Town  


-State- 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CALVES 

10  Head  $  975.00 

15  Head   1,450.00 

20  Head   1.925.00 

25  Head   2,375.00 

Best  grade  bulls,  heifers  or  sleers  4  to  6 
months  old,  ready  for  grass  or  grain.  Ac- 
credited, vaccinated  and  delivered  free. 
Order  now  for  April,  May  and  June  de- 
livery. 

Written  Guarantee 


S  pee  as  H  enef  ond  Fanms 

BELLE   V  E  R  N  0  N  ,  PA. 

Phone  WA  9-8881  •  Member  A.  P.  H.  A. 


VACCINATE  and  BE  SAFE! 


COLORADO 

Veterinary  biologicals 

Dependable  Protection! 

£OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^*  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  D'alert  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET 


DENVER  16  COLO. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION,  by 
Kenneth  A.  Wagnon,  Reuben  Albaugh 
and  George  H.  Hart.  Latest  information 
on  economics,  reproduction,  growth,  feeds, 
feeding,  management.  Illustrated  with 
120  pictures  and  figures,  38  tables.  In- 
dexed; 537  pages;  1960;  $8.50.  At  book- 
stores or  from  The  MacMillan  Co.,  60 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
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■  with  a  Gilt  Edge  Guarantee 

-SIOUX-  gates  are  guaranteed  for  life.  That's  right;  if  a  -SIOUX-  gate  ever 
fails  under  normal  field  use,  you  get  a  new  one. 

-SIOUX-  can  give  this  guarantee  because  their  gates  are  heavier  .  .  .  built 
stronger.  They're  made  of  galvanized  steel  with  the  best  tensile  strength  to 
absorb  shock-load  and  prevent  breakage. 

All  -SIOUX-  gate  panels  are  a  full  5"  wide.  They're  fully  rolled  on  both 
edges  for  extra  strength  and  safety.  There  are  no  sharp  edges  to  cut  or  injure 
your  stock.  All  panels  and  supports  are  electronically  welded  so  steel  binds 
to  steel  solidly  and  permanently  every  time. 

-SIOUX-  gates  have  TWO  easy-sliding  latches  and  a  rugged  no-sag  bulldog 
hinge.  They're  available  in  41  and  52"  heights — 
10  to  16'  lengths;  30  and  36"  heights  in  8'  lengths 
and  4'  walk-in  sizes.  See  your  —SIOUX-  dealer. 

Over  Forty-Four  Years  of  Steel  Craftsmanship . 


mmm 


5  ?  1  1 


Depl.  L  120  Mte^^S^; 
1  Sioux  Falls,  so.  Dak.^S^irtijNg^ 


HEW 

VtfETMORt 
Grinder-NW*er 


Make  Your  Own  Feeds 

•  . .  Tons  in  Minutes! 


SOON  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
IN  FEED  SAVINGS! 

•  GRINDS  Home  Grown  Hay 
Grains,  Sorghums. 

•  MIXES  to  your  Formulas. 

•  DELIVERS  the  Feeds  to 
Feeders,  Tanks  or  Bags. 

Produces  more  and  better  feeds  with  less  labor 
on  the  farm  or  feedlot . . .  freshly  mixed  feeds  as  you 
need  them.  Top  capacity  grinding  hay  flakes,  corn 
(snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  other  grains  and  sorghums. 
Easily  handles  ear  corn  from  unloader  wagons.  Grinds 
all  materials  to  desired  fineness.  Large,  low-set  con- 
centrate hopper  with  sackguard.  Hand  clutch  disen- 
gages mill  while  mixing  or  distributing  feed.  Complete 
accurate  mixing  throughout,  every  bite  the  same. 
Top-unloader  auger,  swings  out  of  the  way.  Wetmore's 
finest  mill,  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.CO. 

BOX  307  •  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Any  Formula  for 
BEEF, 
DAIRY 
COWS, 
HOGS,  or 
POULTRY 


P.  T.  O. 
POWERED 


18"  Self-Feeder 


Mod«l  "350"  Hammer  Mill 


Portable,  Moves  easily 
to  field  or  feed  lot. 


•»-—  See  Your  Wetmore  Dealer  or  Write  ---t 
Please  send  information  and  literature  on: 

I  [  Grinder-Mixer       Q  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer 

Name  

Address  _ 

City  State  "P 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3  YEARS   FOR   $1  OR   6  YEARS   FOR  $2. 


MEN 

PAST  40 

Troubled  with  GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 
Pains  in  BACK,  HIPS,  LEGS 
Tiredness,  LOSS  OF  VIGOR 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be  traced  to 
Glandular  Inflammation.  Glandular  In- 
flammation is  a  constitutional  disease  and 
medicines  that  give  temporary  relief  will 
not  remove  the  causes  of  your  troubles. 

Neglect  of  Glandular  Inflammation 
often  leads  to  premature  old  age,  and  in- 
curable conditions. 

The  past  year,  men  from  1,000  com- 
munities have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook 
in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
older  men  by  NON-SURGICAL,  Methods 
has  a  New  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how 
these  troubles  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
Non-Surgical  treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 

Excelsior  Medical   Clinic,   Dept.  B5355 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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HOTEL 


400 
ROOMS 

and 
SUITES 


Just  15  minutes  from  Times  Square  .  .  . 
smart  Fifth  Avenue  Shops  .  .  .  Theatres. 
Only  one  block  from  all  subways  and 
Long  Island  R.R. 

Accommodations  are  spa- 
cious, modern  and  com- 
fortable, all  with  private 
bath  and  shower.  Suites 
with  serving  pantries  avail- 
able. Radio  &  TV.  Ample 
parking  facilities. 

MAIN    DINING    ROOM — features  delicious 
American-Continental  cuisine. 
GRANADA   CIRCULAR   BAR — provides  for 
pleasant  relaxation. 

FAMOUS  GRAND  BALLROOM — plus  7  other 
impressive  Banquet  and  Meeting  Rooms. 

Enjoy  a  refreshing  new  I 
perspective  at  the  GRAN-  Surprisingly 
ADA,     where     Continental  MODERATE 
charm    is   reflected   in   all  RATES 
appointments  and  services.  I 


268  ASHLAND  PLACE 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 

Month 

1962 

Ago 

Steers  Prime 

$29.15 

$^7^70 

$27.70 

Steers  Choice 

27.08 

26.20 

25.70 

Steers  Good 

24.08 

23^75 

23.38 

Heifers  Choice 

26.58 

25*68 

24.92 

Heifers  Good 

Cows  Commercial 

15.95 

14.75 

1608 

Bulls' 

20.25 

19.40 

18^65 

Veal  Calves  Choice 

29.50 

Feeder  Steers  Good 

24 1)2 

23^9*0 

24.38 

Barrows  (200-220) 

16.95 

17.80 

18  40 

Sows  (330-400) 

14  62 

14  52 

16  55 

Lambs  Choice 

18'08 

17.78 

17  20 

Lambs,  Good 

16.82 

16.25 

16.12 

Feeder  Lambs 

15.98 

15.75 

16.82 

Corn,  No.  2  Yellow 

1.10 

1.11 

1.15 

Wheat.  No.  2.  Hard 

2.07 

2  08 

2.07 

Oats,  No.  2,  White 

.69 

.72 

.65 

Cottonseed  Meal,  41% 

67.40 

69.90 

63.50 

Soybean,  Meal,  44% 

64.00 

62.00 

65.90 

Linseed  Meal,  34% 

70.10 

79.10 

61.50 

Tankage  60% 

87.50 

95.00 

90.00 

Corn-Hog  Feed  Ratio 

15.2 

15.7 

16.4 

Weekly  Dressed 

Meat  Prices 

(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per 

100  pounds) 

Beef 

Prime  700/800* 

Choice  600/700* 

44.25 

43.45 

44.12 

Good 

41.75 

41.50 

41.80 

Veal,  Choice 

56.50 

57.50 

53.75 

Lamb 

Prime  45/55  # 

37.00 

37.44 

38.69 

Choice  45/55* 

37.00 

37.44 

38.69 

Pork 

Loins  8/12# 

42.88 

44.05 

43.30 

Butts  4/8* 

33.12 

34.00 

34.75 

Hams.  smk.  12/16# 

51.00 

Picnics,  smk  4/8# 

35T6o 

35750 

37.50 

Lard  Iff  cartons 

14.62 

13.75 

18.00 

Top  Lamb  Raisers 
Stress  Management 

(Continued  from  Page  Sixteen) 

(C)  Determine  adjusted  120  day 
weights  of  lambs. 

(D)  Determine  adjusted  weights 
for  ewes  two-years-old  and  older. 

(E)  Calculate  production  score  (P) 
=  adjusted  weight  +  birth  weight. 

Your  lamb  index  may  become  the 
ewe  index  for  ewes  producing  single, 
twins  or  triplet  lambs.  (Steps  are  ex- 
plained in  form  AH-807).  Ram  and 
ewe  lambs  with  the  highest  indexes 
should  be  retained  in  the  breeding 
flock  and  the  lower  indexing  individ- 
uals culled. 

Only  the  very  highest  indexing  ram 
lambs  should  be  used  as  stud  rams. 
An  index  of  115  indicates  a  stud  ram 
prospect.  In  the  larger  breeds  an 
index  of  100  indicates  a  reasonable 
culling  level;  somewhat  lower  in  the 
smaller  breeds.  An  index  of  100  indi- 
cates a  lamb  with  a  90-pound  ad- 
justed weight  grading  Choice  at  120 
days  of  age. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Master 
Lamb  Producers  program  will  be  con- 
tinuing one  like  the  Iowa  Master 
Swine  Producers  plan  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  several  years.  Previ- 
ous year's  winners  will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  recognition  pro- 
gram. In  the  future,  the  project  will 
be  expanded  to  include  recognition  of 
purebred  seedstock  producers.  Event- 
ually, some  lamb  producers  will  be 
named  Honorary  Master  Lamb  Pro- 
ducers for  their  contribution  to  the 
industry. 


"You  don't  suppose  those  kids  could 
be  related  to  us  in  some  way?" 


Make  Hay  FAST 


WOOD'S 

Hay  Conditioning 

MOWER 

Built  to  do  the  JOB! 

Mow  and  condition  hay  in  one  operation.  Your 
choice  of  windrowing  or  scattering  hay  evenly. 
Special  blades  bruise  stems,  discharge  hay 
loosely.  Cut  one  day,  bale  the  next  in  normal 
drying  weather. 

Also  doubles  as  a  rotary  cutter 

PASTURE  CLIPPING     GENERAL  MOWING 
BRUSH  CLEARING         STALK  SHREDDING 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

43204  South  4th  Street        Oregon,  Illinois 


take  your 


PICK' 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

New  York 

PLaza  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Atlanta 

688-5141 

Milwaukee 

BRoadway  1-7030 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala..  .Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York,  N.Y  Belmont  Plaza 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind..  .Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D.  C... Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.  Springs,  Colo.  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus,  0  Nationwide  Inn 

East  Lansing,  Mich..  Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Hunlsville,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla..  Albert  Pick  Hotelll 

Mobile,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala. ..Albert  Pick  Motel 
Nashville,  Tenn.. .  .Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rockford,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind..  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotel; 

20  North  Wocker  Drive  •  Chicago  6.  I II in oi 


NEW  GREEN  COLOR 


El  flRTRATOR 


For  MODERN  BLOODLESS  Castration 
of  Calves,  Lambs,  and  docking  of  Lambs. 

Best  ever  made.  Wide  stretch  .  .  .  won't 
break  .  .  .bites hard  .  .  .  GREEN  color 
Insist  on  these  new  rings.  AT  DEALERS 
or  Postpaid.  50.  $1 :  100,  $1.80;  500,  $7 
Elastrator  instrument  J12.50. 
CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 
P.O.  Box  3103,  San  Francisco  19,  Calif, 
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Common  Mart  Plan 

(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 

and  cheap  feed  grain.  After  leveling 
off  some  in  1960,  beef  cow  and  calf 
numbers  picked  up  in  1961.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1962,  beef  cows  numbered  28.1 
million,  up  4%  from  the  year  before. 
Beef  calves  at  21.7  million  head  were 
up  5%.  We  can  only  guess  how  many 
of  these  are  heifer  calves  being  win- 
tered for  replacement  and  expansion 
purposes,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  at  least  5%  more  heifer 
calves  are  in  this  category. 

The  number  of  beef  heifers  one  to 
two  years  old  on  U.  S.  farms  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962,  was  7.2  million  head, 
up  3%.  Considering  that  the  number 
of  yearling  heifers  on  feed  was  down 
from  a  year  ago,  we  could  easily  esti- 
mate the  number  of  yearling  heifers 
being  held  for  replacement  and  herd 
expansion  as  up  5%  from  a  year  ago. 
The  low  volume  of  cow  slaughter  in 
1961  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  re- 
placement rate  will  be  higher  in  1962. 
And  cattle  prices  will  continue  to  en- 
courage expansion. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  steers  one  year  and  older  which 
stood  at  10.9  million  head  on  January 
1.  This  was  about  as  expected. 

The  beef  industry  should  not  over- 
look what  is  going  on  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, since  dairy  stock  eventually 
becomes  a  source  of  beef.  Attention 
to  the  dairy  industry  is  especially 
important  this  year,  and  next  as  well, 
since  some  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment milk  support  program  is  in  the 
making.  If  not  quotas,  then  probably 
lower  supports  on  milk  will  be  in 
effect.  In  either  case,  culling  rates 
are  apt  to  increase. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  dropped 
to  19.2  million  head  on  January  1, 
1962.  This  was  the  8th  consecutive 
year  in  which  the  dairy  cow  popula- 
tion declined.  However,  the  decline 
was  only  1%,  the  smallest  in  this 
eight-year  period.  This  small  decline 
was  not  enough  to  bring  milk  sup- 
plies into  balance  with  demand  at  the 
support  price.  Stocks  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts have  thereby  accumulated. 

Place  Culling  in  Perspective 

Of  course,  the  effect  of  increased 
culling  of  dairy  cows  on  fed  cattle 
prices  should  be  placed  in  perspec- 
tive. About  one-fourth  of  total  cattle 
slaughter  is  cows,  and  less  than  half 
of  cow  slaughter  is  dairy  cows.  So 
even  a  10%  increase  in  dairy  cow 
slaughter  (which  would  be  high) 
would  increase  total  cattle  slaughter 
only  about  1%. 

The  jigsaw  puzzle  on  the  cattle  out- 
look is  shaping  up  as  follows.  In  1962, 
look  for  little  change  in  fed  cattle 
slaughter,  steer  slaughter  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year  until  late 
in  the  year,  heifer  slaughter  will  be 
off  some  as  more  are  held  back  for 
replacement  and  expansion.  Cow 
slaughter  will  increase  keeping  some 
pressure  on  the  market  late  next  sum- 
mer and  early  fall.  The  increased  in- 
ventory of  calves  will  begin  to  show 
up  in  market  receipts  late  in  the  year. 
In  general,  fed  cattle  prices  will  aver- 
age about  the  same  as  in  1961. 

In  1963,  cattle  slaughter  will  in- 
crease by  more  than  the  increase  in 
population  and  per  capita  demand. 
Prices  are  likely  to  average  below 
those  expected  for  1962.  Unless  there 
is  general  deterioration  of  range  con- 
ditions, the  price  decline  will  be  mod- 
erate. 

Turning  to  the  nearby  outlook,  fed 
cattle  prices  are  expected  to  edge 
lower  in  April  compared  to  March, 
reflecting  increased  supplies.  Cold 
weather  may  delay  marketings,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much.  Prices 
on  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  should 
average  about  $26  in  April. 


Now,  chop  a  5-ton  load  in  only  6  minutes ! 

Try  this  cost-cutting  capacity  giant  in  your  own  field . . .  FREE! 
Write  IH  to  be  first  in  your  area  to  profit  from  a 
new  McCormic¥  International"  50  Field  Harvester 


"Fastest  chopper  we've  ever  seen!"  say  farmers,  from  Texas 
to  Canada,  who  tested  pre-production  models.  They  also 
praise  power-saving  direct  drives,  and  the  compact  design 
which  gives  the  No.  50  massive  strength  without  needless 
weight  and  clumsy  bulk.  To  quickly  introduce  these  new 
advances  to  key  farmers,  International  Harvester  invites  you 
to  try  this  new  No.  50  Field  Harvester  on  your  own  farm, 
without  cost  or  obligation. 

New  cutter  bar— almost  8  feet  wide — coupled  with  an  easy- 
running,  cylinder-type,  9-knife  cutter  head,  gives  the  big  50 
its  enormous  appetite  in  heavy  hay.  It  chops  a  record  65  tons 
per  hour  with  new  2-row  corn  unit.  One  man  can  switch 
harvesting  units  in  less  than  10  minutes.  Fast-feeding  wind- 
row pickup  available. 

Sharpen  knives  without  removing  them!  Dial  the  hitch, 
swivel  the  spout,  and  reverse  the  feeding  mechanism  right 
from  the  tractor  seat.  Chop  forage  finer  than  with  any  other 
field  harvester  .  .  .  cut  shorter  than  A  inch  for  silage  that 
packs  tighter,  and  keeps  better. 


Get  proof  you  can  slash  feed  costs  with  a 
giant-capacity  50  Field  Harvester!  Write 
International  Harvester,  180  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois,  to  try  one 
of  the  first  50's  sent  to  your  area. 

i  

Mail  Coupon  Today! 

I'd  like  to  try  the  giant  capacity  of  a  50  Chopper 
on  my  farm,  without  cost  or  obligation. 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


I— |  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT,  THE  $7.50 
' — 1  —By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.   740  pages.  1961 

I—]  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK,  THE    $9.25 

1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  667  pages.  1959 


I — I  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY 
' — '  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger. 


587  pages.  1955 


$8.00 
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I- 1  BEEF  CATTLE  SCIENCE   

1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  322  pages.  1960 

1—1  FARM  MECHANICS  TEXT  AND  HANDBOOK   $6.50 

—  —By  Cook,  Scranton,  McColly  and  Phipps.  814  pages.  1959 

r~|  LAW  FOR  THE  VETERINARIAN  AND 

J  LIVESTOCK  OWNER  _   $6  50 

—By  H.  W.  Hannah  and  D.  F.  Storm.  196  pages.  1959 

|— 1  APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 

—  —By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  306  pages.  1953 

r-j  FARM  TRACTOR  MAINTENANCE   $4.00 

—By  A.  D.  Brown  and  I.  G.  Morrison.  215  pages.  1958 

r-J  PRODUCING  FARM  CROPS   $5.75 

—By  H.  K.  Wilson  and  A.  C.  Richer.  336  pages.  1960 


f-1  SWINE   SCIENCE   _  

■— 1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  692  pages.  1961 

pi  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS   _  

L- 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVickar.  286  pages.  1961 

|—]  ANIMAL  SANITATION  AND  DISEASE  CONTROL   $7.00 

1 — 1  —By  R.  R.  Dykstra.  858  pages.  1961 


$6.00 
$8.00 
$4.75 


..$9.25 


|— 1  ANIMAL   SCIENCF   _  _  

1 — 1  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  1,158  pages.  1960 

Please  Print  Your  Name  Plainly 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 


Name 


R.R.  or  Street.. 
City  


 State.. 
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EASY  TO  APPROACH 

BREAKS  UP  WADS 

PREVENTS  BRIDGING 
IN  HOPPER 


T.  J.  ADKINS,  of  Potomac  Valley 
Polled  Hereford  Farms,  feeds  Albers 
Calf  Manna  and  Sho-Glo  to  his  show 
stock.  "Anyone  can  fatten  cattle,  but 
we  demand  the  added  punch  that 
Sho-Glo  gives.  Our  beef  have  deeper 
fleshing  and  an  outstanding  hair 
coat.  On  the  road,  they  stay  on  feed 
and  keep  their  bloom." 

FREE  BOOK 
gives  you 
details 

Dept.  NL.42 

ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY/ 

Division  of  Carnation  Co. 
1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Please  send  free  36-page  book: 
"Selecting,  Fitting  and  Showing  Beef." 


Name. 


Address. 


My  feed  dealer  is: 


College  tests  prove  Charolais 
bulls  crossed  on  Hereford  or 
Angus  cows  produce  calves  100 
lbs.  heavier  at  weaning  and  over 
200  lbs.  heavier  at  market  time. 


Pictured  above  Is  Sam,  a  1,903  lb.,  22 
month  old  purebred  Charolais  bull  af  the 
Litton  Ranch.  Frozen  semen  from  this  bull 
is  for  sale.  When  buying  Charolais  go 
where  Charolais  breeders  go  for  their 
breeding  stock — The  Litton  Ranch. 

"We  will  deliver  free  with- 
in a  500-mile  radius." 

WRITE 

for  free  booklet  explaining 

•  Why  cross  with  Charolais 

*  How  packers  like  Charolais 

•  What  feeders  think 

*  The  history  of  Charolais 

WRITE 
Litton 
Charolais 
Ranch 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Charolais 
Name  


Address- 
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What  Is  a  Dollar  Worth? 

i^y  Sylvia  jPorlcr 


X TOW  MUCH  IS  YOUR  dollar  worth 
in  terms  of  the  goods  and  services 
it  buys  for  you  today  as  against  what 
it  could  buy  yesterday? 

It's  worth  only  460  if  you  compare 
it  with  the  dollar  you  or  older  mem- 
bers of  your  family  were  earning 
and  spending  in  1939. 

To  put  it  more  specifically:  When 
you  consider  increases  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index — the  yardstick  we 
use  to  measure  increases  in  our  cost 
of  living  —  the  dollar  which  would 
have  bought  100<£  of  the  goods  and 
services  in  a  typical  city  family's 
marketbasket  in  1939  will  buy  only 
46c1  of  similar  goods  and  services  in 
1962. 

But  your  dollar 
is  worth  960  if  you 
compare  it  with 
the  money  you 
were  earning  and 
spending  in  1958. 
It's  worth  800  if 
you  compare  it 
with  the  dollar 
you  were  earning 
and  spending  in 
1948. 

Obviously,  your 
dollar  has  continued  to  lose  buying 
power  as  the  prices  of  goods  and 
services  you  need  or  want  have 
climbed  but  just  as  obviously,  the 
pace  of  loss  has  been  slower  and 
slower.  The  decline  in  its  value  comes 
to  only  40  since  1958,  a  drop  of  a  bit 
more  than  a  penny  per  dollar  per 
year. 

This  loss  hasn't  hurt  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  workers.  On  the  contrary, 
most  workers  in  occupations  running 
across  the  board  have  added  much 
more  than  a  penny  to  each  dollar  of 
earnings.  They're  way  ahead. 

How  you  rate  the  worth  of  your 
dollar  today  depends  on  the  year  you 
choose  with  which  to  compare  its 
worth.  For  instance,  if  you  compare 
1962's  dollar  with  that  earned  in 
1920,  it's  worth  670  in  the  market 
place — meaning  the  annual  loss  over 
the  42-year  period  works  out  to  a 
modest  1%.  If  you  compare  1962's  dol- 
lar with  that  earned  in  1939,  though, 
it  has  lost  more  than  half  its  pur- 
chasing power  and  that's  no  comfort. 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


This  point  about  comparison  years 
is  fundamental  and  it's  appallingly 
underestimated.  Let's  spell  it  out  by 
comparing  today's  dollar  against  the 
dollar  in  previous  major  base  years. 

The  base  years  selected  are:  1913, 
because  this  marked  the  introduction 
of  the  consumer  price  index;  1920,  be- 
cause this  marked  the  peak  of  the 
post- World  War  I  inflation;  1926,  be- 
cause this  marked  the  mid-point  in 
the  decade  of  tinsel  prosperity;  1929, 
because  this  marked  the  collapse  of 
the  stock  market;  1933,  because  this 
marked  the  bottom  of  the  great  de- 
pression; 1939,  because  this  marked 
the  last  year  before  World  War  II; 
1948,  because  this  marked  the  close  of 
the  violent  inflation  of  World  War 
II  and  the  postwar  period;  1955  and 
1958,  because  these  marked  the  grad- 
ual change  to  a  more  "normal"  econ- 
omy. Here  goes  .  .  . 

The  dollar  which  was        Today  is 
"worth"  100  cents  in  "worth" 
1962  1000 
1958  960 
1955  890 
1948  800 
1939  460 
1933  430 
1929  570 
1926  590 
1920  670 
1913  330 
While  1939  is  the  popular  year  for 
comparisons,  there's  actually  less  rea- 
son to  choose  it  than  1929.  For  1939 
ended  a  decade  of  depression  and 
faltering  recovery  and  goods  were 
generally  underpriced  then;  price  in- 
creases since  are  bound  to  appear  ex- 
aggerated. In  contrast,  1929  ended  a 
decade  of  prosperity  and  high  living; 
price  increases  since  should  be  a  more 
reliable  gauge  of  trends. 

The  fundamental  fact  to  be  read 
here  is  that  the  pace  of  decline  in 
your  dollar's  purchasing  power  has 
been  perceptibly  slowing. 

Because  we  lived  through  an  age 
of  inflation  in  the  wartime  1940s — 
early  1950s  is  no  basis  for  anticipat- 
ing we'll  live  through  another  age  of 
inflation  in  the  1960s.  The  evidence 
is  clear:  Your  dollar,  in  terms  of  what 
it  buys,  is  more  stable  than  it  has 
been  in  a  long  time. 


Helpful  Household  Hints 

Shirley  J^o^en 


5 


9i 


Avoid  soaking  fresh  vegetables  in 
water  for  a  long  period  or  you  will 
lose  some  of  the  vitamins  and  min- 
erals. 

Your  pie  will  have  a  flaky  upper 
crust  if  you'll  run  cold  water  across 
it  very  quickly  just  before  it  goes 
into  the  oven. 

A  marble  dropped  into  the  finger- 
tip of  a  torn  glove  will  serve  as  a 
darning  egg. 

Wash  wicker  furniture  with  a  stiff 
brush  moistened  with  warm  salt 
water.  The  salt  helps  keep  the  wicker 
from  yellowing. 

To  remove  small  scratches  from 
varnished  wood  floors,  use  equal 
parts  turpentine,  boiled  linseed  oil 
and  white  vinegar. 

For  a  delicious  icing  for  date  cake, 
bring  %  cup  orange  juice  and  one 
tablespoon  butter  to  a  boil.  Pour  over 
2  cups  powdered  sugar,  blend,  and 
cool  before  spreading. 


Fresh  eggs  at  the  market  are  usu- 
ally rough  and  chalky  in  appear- 
ance, a  point  to  remember  when  you 
need  fresh  eggs. 

If  you  have  a  cork  that  is  just  a 
little  too  large  for  the  bottle,  you 
can  make  it  fit  by  soaking  the  cork 
in  hot  water. 

To  prevent  starch  from  sticking  to 
your  iron,  use  your  starch  hot  and 
wring  the  fabric  thoroughly.  Also, 
avoid  ironing  the  fabric  if  it  is  too 
wet. 

Your  boiled  cake  icing  won't  break 
when  cut  if  you'll  add  a  teaspoon  of 
vinegar  after  the  icing  is  removed 
from  the  fire. 

Cheese  will  stay  fresh  longer  if 
you'll  cover  it  with  a  thin  coat  of 
melted  paraffin.  Remove  the  paraffin 
to  serve  the  cheese. 

An  aspirin  box  makes  an  ideal 
stamp  holder.  Just  slip  it  inside  your 
stationery  box. 


KB30 

FORAGE 
BLOWER 

CAPACITY  PLUSi 


#  inclined  shaker  pan  hopper 
feed  improves  forage  flow  to 
and  through  blower 

#  designed  for  use  with  side- 
loading  wagons  and  portable 
drag  elevators 

$  ideal  for  filling  pit  or  bunker 
silos 

#  straight-thru-flow  design 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  KOOLS  KB30,  KB40 
CUTTER-BLOWER,  KB20  10  FT. 
HOPPER  BLOWER  - 

Dept.  Q 


KOOLS  BROTHERS,  INC. 
P.O.  BOX  918 
APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 


Prevents  crushing  or  overlaying  by  sow! 


•  EXTRA  PIGS  —  Saves  1  to  3  our  of 
every  litter ...  soon  pays  for  itself 

•  FARROW  MORE  SOWS  in  less  space 
.  .  .  crate  fits  any  size  house 

•  HOLDS  700  lb.  sow  .  .  .  or  200  lb.  gilt 

•  SOW  CONTENTMENT  assured  due  to 
better  air  circulation 

•  EASIER  HANDLING  of  sows  by  vets 
provided  by  confinement 

•  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  —  consists  of 
crate  for  sow  and  adjoining  pen.  for 
baby  pigs  with  free  access  to  sow 

•  ALL-STEEL  construction  —  cannot  be 
damaged  by  largest  sows 

»Jj  WRITE  for  Brower's  new  folder  showing 
complete  line  of  livestock  equipment. 


■Ml 

BROWER 


ER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2364,  Qumcy,  Illinois 
Please  send  literature  on  livestock  equipment. 


Street  or  RFD_ 


 Stole  
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Hogs  Break  Pound  Barrier 

Pork  Contains  57%  Less  Fat 

i3<j   Rebecca  Ijounff 


"DORK  IS  STILL  making  headlines. 

The  plentiful  supply  of  pork  that 
you've  been  hearing  about  will  con- 
tine.  Today,  40%  of  the  meat  we  eat 
is  pork.  Perhaps  you've  never  thought 
about  the  nutritive  value  of  pork  in 
your  menus. 

Do  you  realize  an  average  3Y2- 
ounce  serving  of  cooked  pork  pro- 
vides a  moderately  active  adult  man 
with  41%  of  his  daily  protein  needs, 
69%  of  the  thiamine  or  Vitamin  Bi, 
as  well  as  healthful  amounts  of  other 
vitamins  and  minerals? 

Our  entire  meat  industry  is  con- 
centrating on  giving  homemakers  the 
kind  of  pork  cuts  they  want.  We  are 
producing  more  meat-type  hogs  and 
meat  packers  and  retailers  are  trim- 
ming more  fat  from  the  cuts. 

On  the  basis  of  new  versus  old- 
style  pork,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  pork  has  approximately  22% 
more  protein,  57%  less  fat  and  36% 
fewer  calories  than  the  type  pork 
consumed  20  years  ago. 

For  dinner  some  day  soon  and  the 
next  time  you're  entertaining,  why 
not  purchase  a  pork  loin  roast?  You 
can  choose  a  whole  loin,  a  half  loin,  a 
center  cut  loin  roast  or  a  blade  end 
loin  roast. 

Of  course  your  thriftiest  choice  is 
the  blade  end  loin  roast.  This  is  the 
section  of  the  loin  nearest  the 
shoulder.  This  cut  is  recognized  by  a 
long,  thin  blade  bone  at  one  end,  the 
rib  chop  at  the  other  end. 

If  you  have  a  freezer  you  might 
prefer  to  purchase  the  entire  pork 
loin.  Have  the  blade  end  cut  off  for 
a  roast,  then  freeze  the  rest  of  the 
loin  as  a  roast  or  chops  at  0°  F.  or 
lower.  To  prepare  meat  for  freezing, 
wrap  the  meat  tightly  in  moisture- 
vapor  proof  material.  Frozen  pork 
keeps  well  from  3  to  6  months. 

You'll  rate  praise  from  your  car- 
ver, if  when  you  purchase  the  pork 


Carving  a  handsome  pork  loin  roast  is  sim- 
ple for  Dad  when  the  backbone  has  been 
removed  from  the  ribs.  Allow  the  roast  to 
"set"  so  it  becomes  firm,  thus  easier  to 
carve  generous  servings  to  please  everyone. 


roast,  you  ask  your  market  man  to 
loosen  the  backbone  from  the  ribs. 

To  roast  the  pork  loin,  place  the 
meat  fat  side  up  on  a  rack  in  an  open 
roasting  pan.  Insert  a  meat  thermom- 
eter in  the  center  of  the  thickest  part, 
making  sure  the  bulb  doesn't  rest  in 
fat  or  on  bone.  Roast  the  meat  (with- 
out adding  water  or  covering)  in  a 
350°  F.  oven  until  the  meat  ther- 
mometer registers  185°  F.  It  will  take 
from  35  to  40  minutes  for  a  center 
cut  loin;  40  to  45  minutes  for  a  half 
loin  and  45  to  50  minutes  per  pound 
for  a  blade  end. 

When  done,  allow  the  roast  to  "set" 
in  a  warm  place  15  to  20  minutes. 
This  makes  carving  much  easier.  The 
next  step  is  simple  but  important. 
You  had  the  market  man  loosen  the 
backbone  from  the  ribs.  Now  you 
should  completely  remove  the  back- 
bone. With  the  roast,  fat  side  up,  in- 
sert the  blade  of  a  sharp  knife  be- 
tween the  backbone  and  the  meat. 
Since  the  meat  is  tender,  the  bone  can 
be  cut  off  easily.  Then  Dad  can  sim- 
ply carve  between  the  rib  bones  for 
generous  servings  to  please  the  fam- 
ily. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


CPICED  PEACH  JUICE  adds  a  flavor  touch  to  this  pork  tenderloin 
dish.  Here's  that  something  different  to  serve  the  family  some  day 
soon.  The  breaded  tenderloin  patties  are  served  garnished  with  spiced 
peaches  and  parsley. 


SPICED  PORK  TENDERLOIN 

6   to  8  pork  tenderloin 

patties  (1  pound) 
1  egg,  beaten 
Vi  cup  dry  bread  crumbs 
3  tablespoons  lard  or  drippings 
1  cup  spiced  peach  juice 
Vt  cup  water 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Flour  for  gravy 

Spiced  peaches 

Parsley 


Dip  pork  tenderloin  patties  in  beaten  egg  and  then  in  bread  crumbs. 
Brown  in  lard  or  drippings.  Pour  off  drippings.  Add  peach  juice,  water 
and  salt.  Cover  tightly  and  cook  slowly  45  minutes  to  1  hour  or  until 
done.  Thicken  cooking  liquid  with  flour  if  desired.  Serve  with  spiced 
peaches  and  garnish  with  parsley.  4  to  6  servings. 


Summer's  Fairest  Fashions 


4679 — Suit  yourself  smartly  with  two  skirts,  two 
jacket  versions.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  121/2 
to  24'/2.  Size  16'/2  jacket,  slim  skirt,  2'/2  yards  54- 
inch.  500. 


4679 

l2%-24% 


4863 — Basic  sheath  plus  three  change-about  jackets. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16 
sheath  takes  2%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35;. 


4681 — Easy  step-in  style  with  raglan  sleeves,  gored 
skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  241/2. 
Size  16'/2  takes  3%  yards  45-inch  fabric.  35;. 


9347 — This  string-tied  sheath  has  only  3  main  pat- 
tern parts.  Sew-easiest!  Printed  Pattern  in  Teen  Sizes 
10  to  16.  Size  12  takes  2%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35;. 


4512 — Tab-collared  bodice  above  skirt  of  whirling 
pleats.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16  takes  8%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35;. 


9342 — Square-neck  sundress  and  button-on  cape. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2.  Size  16'/2 
dress  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric;  cape  %  yard.  35;. 


4512 
12-20 


Pattern 
Number 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name 


Street  or  RFD 

City   

State     


PATTERN  4679  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4863,  4681,  9347,  4512,  9342  are  THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern 
Department,  232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  10;  each  for  1st  class  mailing. 
Send  35;  for  color  Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns. 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKE 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 

LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  FEEDER  PIG  SALES — 1962 
40,400  Pigs 
Sold  at  Auction,  By  the  Pound 

APRIL  2— SALEM  3,000 

APRIL  3  DONIPHAN  2,000 

 1,400 

 2,100 

 3.300 

 1.800 

 1,500 

 1,000 

 1,800 

 1,000 

 1,700 

 2,200 


APRIL  4— MARBLE  HILL 

APRIL  9— AVA  

APRIL  10— LEBANON   

APRIL  11— SULLIVAN 


APRIL  14— MONTGOMERY  CITY_ 

APRIL  16— VERSAILLES   

APRIL  17— VIENNA  -  


APRIL  17— HOUSTON  (Night) 

APRIL  18— LINN  

APRIL  21— JOPLIN   

APRIL  30— ELLINGTON   

MAY  1— GREENVILLE   

MAY  2— POPLAR  BLUFF   

MAY  5— UNIONVILLE 
MAY  14— SALEM   .  


MAY  15— MARBLE  HILL 
MAY  16 — VAN  BUREN  _ 
MAY  17— ALTON   


_1,500 
.1.200 
-1,500 
_1,200 
-3.500 
_1,200 
-1,000 
_2,500 
.2,000 
_1,000 
-1,000 


MAY  18—  DONIPHAN  

MAY  21— APPLETON  CITY  

MAY  22— BUTLER  

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  LOCAL 
COMMITTEE,  ASSISTED  BY  THE  MISSOURI 
AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Pigs 
are  vaccinated  with  MLV  and  Serum  21  days 
prior  to  the  sale.  Also  Vaccinated  for  ery- 
sipelas. Well-bred,  thrifty,  good-doing  pigs, 
raised  on  the  farms  in  the  surrounding  area. 
Weights  35  to  140  lbs.,  in  lots  varying  from  a 
few  to  150  head.  Veterinary  inspection  the  day 
of  the  sale.  Farm-inspected  by  deputy  state 
veterinarian  prior  to  sale.  Health  certificate  to 
ship  anywhere.  Farmers  have  their  own  sale 
pens.  Bank  reference  required.  For  further  in- 
formation write:  E.  S.  Matteson,  Exec. -Sec, 
MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER  LIVE- 
STOCK ASSN.,  130  Mumford  Hall,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holsteln  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey  dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie.  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  Walter  McFar- 
land,    Watertown,    Wisconsin.    Telephone  840. 

ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 

6154,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Office  Phone 
262-0350  and  resident  phone  265-8414,  Livestock 
and  Feed  Brokers,  Livestock  order  buyers, 
Stocker,  Feeders  and  Slaughter,  Livestock 
Hauling  Coast  to  Coast,  Licensed,  Bonded,  and 
Insured  for  your  protection. 

SANTA  GERTRUDIS,  Quality  registered  breed- 
ing cattle — bulls,  heifers,  cows.  Cowart  Cat- 
tle Company,  Box  708A,  Henderson,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holsteln  and  Guernsey  dairy  cowa 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 

heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

SHEEPMAN— THINK,  Check,  then  buy  your 
flock  or  rams  for  crossing.  Write:  American 
Hampshire  Sheep  Association,  Stuart,  Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN  STEERS — Holstein  heifers.  Uniform 
loads.  Best  quality.  From  350  pounds  up.  Ed 
Howey,  306  Exchange  Building,  South  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota. 

CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  Stock  for  Sale.  All 
crosses  and  Purebred.  For  faster  growth,  bet- 
ter quality.  Gordon  Endsley  and  Son,  R.  #3, 
Hastings,  Michigan. 

ENGLISH  LARGE  Black  is  the  best  breed  in 
the  world  for  cross-breeding.  First  Cross  Blue 
Spotted  gilts,  when  crossed  with  a  good  bacon 
or  meat  type  boar,  produce  the  most  profitable 
commercial  pigs.  We  offer  English  Large 
Blacks,  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids,  Landrace,  York- 
shire. Ask  about  our  package  deals:  2  gilts  and 
1  unrelated  boar.  Catalog.  Tweddle  Farms, 
Fergus  30,  Ontario,  Canada. 

POULTRY  FOR  SALE 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  Producers,  direct  im- 
porters. Heavy  Producing  Danish  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks.  Snow-White  Eggs.  Special  prices. 
Free  information.  Smith  Chickeries,  450  Mon- 
roe Street,  Mexico,  Missouri. 

48  PAGE  Catalog  25*  (deductible).  Over  100 
varieties,  53  natural  color  pictures.  4H-FFA 
Discounts.  Backed  by  Golden  Rule  Guarantee. 
Popular  plus  rarest  including  Araucanas  (lay 
Blue-Green  eggs),  Campines,  Cochins,  Faver- 
olles,  Polish,  Houdans,  Lakenvelders,  Yoko- 
hamas.  Guineas.  Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge  68, 
Iowa.  

ILLUSTRATED    DUCK-Goose   Book   25*  (de- 

ductible).  Weeders,  heavy  market  type,  ex- 
hibition.   Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge  68.  Iowa. 

STROMBERG'S  OFFER  17  varieties  including 
Cochins,  Silkes,  Mille  Fleurs.  Catalog  25* 
(deductible).   Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge  68,  Iowa. 

MONTH  OLD  Surgical  Capons  low  as  590.  Free 
marketing  bulletin.  Electric  caponizers.  Strom- 
berg's.  Fort  Dodge  68,  Iowa  

BOURBON  REDS,  Narragansetts,  Royal  Palms, 
Wild  Turkeys,  Guineas — Popular  breeds.  Cata- 
log 250  (deductible).  Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge 
68,  Iowa. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  WANTED 

ARKANSAS.  MILD  Climate.  Rich  farms. 
Large  and  Small  Ranches.  All  size  Dairies. 
Equipped  Poultry  Farms.  Acreage  on  New 
70-Mile  Lake.  Recreation,  Retirement  homes. 
Flowing  Springs  everywhere.  Sportsmen's 
Paradise.  Colleges  nearby.  JIM  TUCKER 
"The  Land  Man,"  Rogers,  Arkansas.  

READY  TO  OPERATE:  River-front  100-acre 
Florida  producer  comes  with  30  head  cattle, 
30  brood  sows,  tractor  and  some  equipment 
included!  Has  ','4  mile  of  good  high,  dry  front- 
age on  large  river!  Excellent  possibilities  for 
fish  camp  or  other  waterfront  development  in 
conjunction  with  farming.  Level-to-gently- 
rolling  terrain.  80  tillable  acres,  Bahia  pasture, 
springs,  pond.  Good  6-year-old  home,  built  of 
select  lumber,  has  natural  finish  wood  interior, 
6  rooms,  bath,  fireplace,  oak  floors,  drilled  well 
and  pressure  system,  utility  room,  attached  ga- 
rage. 3  small  barns.  Owner  needs  smaller 
place,  one  of  the  finest  buys  on  today's  mar- 
ket at  $22,200  complete,  $8000  down.  Big  free 
illustrated  Spring  catalog,  bargains  coast  to 
coast!  United  Farm  Agency,  1304-NP  Con- 
sumers Building,  220  South  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago 4,  Illinois. 

WESTERN  COLORADO  Ranches.  From  a  25- 
head  retirement  ranch  on  the  highway  to  an 
operating  500-head  outfit  priced  with  cow  herd 
and  machinery.  We  welcome  inquiries.  Please 
tell  us  the  size  of  operation  that  you  desire. 
Carroll  D.  Clark,  Ranch  Salesman,  George  R. 
Mattern,  Broker,  Box  638,  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colorado. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 

SPARROW  TROUBLE?  Trap  them.  New  low 
price.  Johnson's,  Waverly  3,  Kentucky. 
SWEET  POTATO  Plants.  Guaranteed  leading 
varieties.  Quick  shipments.  200,  $1.50;  500, 
$2.50;  1,000,  $4.00;  5,000,  $18.75;  10,000.  $35.00. 
Sunshine  Plant  Company,  Gleason,  Tennessee. 
SUPER  ATOM  Fence  Charger.  Staple  fence 
wire  to  wood  posts,  no  insulators.  Contains 
reliable  make  and  break  system  to  insure  safer 
charged  fences.  Operates  on  110-volts.  Neon 
fence  tester  Free  with  order.  Plus  20-day 
trial  period.  Only  $29.50  postpaid  or  COD. 
Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith  Fencer  Cor- 
poration,  Dept.  NL,  Owosso,  Michigan. 

NEW  TRACTOR  Hitch— Heberlein  Heavy  Duty 
3  point  or  2  point  Fast  Hitch  for  IHC,  John 
Deere,  Oliver,  Massey,  Moline.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write:  Bridgeport  Equipment 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Nebraska. 

(HOW  AND  Where  to  Obtain  Capital)  Reliable 
Service,  Rome  City,  Indiana. 

 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  1  Mis- 
siouri  Auction  School,  1330  Llnwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X31,  Missouri. 

EARN  $3.00  Hour — Home,  sparetime.  Easy 
Pump  Lamps  assembling.  No  canvassing.  Write 

Ougor,  Cabot  4,  Arkansas.  

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Free  Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 

 FENCING  

FENCING  WIRE  repairs  easier  with  new  low 
cost  tools.  Write  Freedom  Products  Company, 
Box  22,  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

 MONUMENTS  

MONUMENTS,  Genuine  Marble  &  Granite 
$12.50  up,  including  lettering  and  footstone. 
Freight  paid.  Free  catalog.  Allstates  Monu- 
ment Company,  Station  F-47,  Atlanta  6, 
Georgia. 

 HORSES  

FOR  THE  best  in  Registered  Quarter  Horses, 
yearling  colts,  and  fillies,  eight  to  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  Mockingbird  Hill  Ranch, 
Albany,  Georgia. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  254,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft..  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

FREE  VETERINARY  Catalog.  Big  savings  on 
all  drugs,  vaccines,  instruments.  VETCO,  Box 
6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog.  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany, Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
SAVE  ON  Vaccines — Special  Quantity  Dis- 
counts. Write  for  Prices  Veterinary  Vaccines, 
Box  7135C,  Kansas  City  13,  Missouri. 


LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions,  25* 
refundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (R), 
farm-proved  Drugs,  Vaccines,  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK,  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D.  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 

EARN    $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons.  Details 

free.  Redikuts,  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.   Write:   ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 

 GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS— Jeeps.  $264.00; 
Radios,  $2.53;  Guns,  typewriters,  cameras,  tools, 
thousands  of  items.  Fabulously  low  surplus 
prices.  Complete  information  sent  immedi- 
ately. Send  $1.00  to:  Surplus,  Box  512-W,  New 
Orleans  1,  Louisiana. 

JEEPS— $223.83,  BOATS— $6.18,  Cars— $32.78,  Ra- 
dios — $2.65.  Typewriters — $4.15,  Televisions, 
Guns,  Cameras,  Watches,  Recorders,  Typical 
Government  Surplus  Prices.  Exciting  Details 
Free.  N.  Y.  Enterprises,  International  Airport, 
Box  402-R4,  Jamaica  30,  New  York. 

  SONGWRITERS  

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,  New  York  1. 
POEMS  NEEDED  Immediately  for  New  Songs 
and  Records.  Send  your  poems  today  for  Free 
Examination  and  Appraisal.  Songcrafters, 
6145-F,  Acklen  Station,  Nashville  12,  Tennes- 
see. 

DOGS 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Puppies.  Registered,  Na- 
tural  Heelers.  $18.00  FOB.  Loyd  Stout,  2180 
North  College  Avenue,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

BUY  YOUR  new  encyclopedia  set  direct- 
wholesale.  Price  list  sent  on  request.  Mid-West 
Book  Center,  5136  North  Kimball  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago 25,  Illinois. 


COINS 


INDIANHEAD  CENT  25*;  V-Nickel  30*;  Silver 
Dollar  $1.50;  Coins  Wanted!  Nelson  346-N  Rye, 
New  York. 


GENUINE  IMPORTED 


BURDIZZO 
EMASCU  L  ATOR 


Ideal  for  bloodless  castrating  of  bulls 
and  rams  of  any  age.  Severs  cords 
without  injury  to  the  bag.  Testicles 
wither  and  absorb.  Also  for  docking 
lambs. 

9  in.  Baby  size,  $16;  12  in.  $20:  14, 
16  or  19  in.  size  $21.  Add  $1.00  for 
postage  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order. 

C  A  L7  F0RNI A  1  fOCKME  N 1 1 U  PP  LY~  CO 
P.O.  Box  3103,  San  Francisco  19,  Calif. 

Complete  Stockmen's  Catalog  On  Request 


5CD^  Longer  Guaranteed  Service 

FROM  -SIOUX-  ROUND-END  STOCK  TANKS 


A  FULL  8-YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

—SIOUX —  can  make  this  guarantee  against  leakage  because 
these  tanks  have  riveted,  packed  seams  (no  solder),  and  18- 
gauge  steel  bottoms  —  nearly  50%  heavier  than  the  bottoms 
of  other  galvanized  steel  stock  tanks.  Patented  U-tops  are  4 
steel  layers  strong.  Available  with  —  SIOUX  —  S-48  Drinker 
with  same  8-year  guarantee. 

For  details  write: 

The  SIOUX  STEEL  Co. 

Dept.  L100,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Over  44  Years  of   Steel  Craftsmanship 


ONE  EXTRA  CALF 


3RAHAN 


can  MORE  than  PAY 
YOUR  WAY  to  the 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL 

for 

CATTLEMEN 

20%  More  Calves! — 
25%  More  Milk! 

*  UNDERSTAND  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS  OF  CATTLE  ★  REGULATE  HEAT 
PERIODS  ★  CORRECT  STERILITY  *  TEST  HERD  SIRES  ★  BREED  ARTIFICIAL- 
LY  *  DIAGNOSE  PREGNANCY  *  DELIVER  CALVES  &  REMOVE  AFTER- 
BIRTHS SAFELY 

Write  for  names  of  Graham  School  Students  near  you;  let  them  tell  you  how  we  can 
help  you  Increase  calf  and  milk  production. 

LIFETIME  MEMBERSHIP  —  TIME  ON  TUITION  —  RESULTS  GUARANTEED 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL, 
INC. 

Dept.  NL4 
GARNETT,  KANSAS 

— for  men,  16  years  of  age 
and  older. 


------  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  j 

Graham  School.  Inc.,  Dept.  NL4,  ■ 
Garnett,  Kansas  ■ 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  complete  information  I 
and  your  FREE  1962  School  Catalog. 


Name. 


Address. 


City_ 


State, 


40 
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Hooks  up 


without  strain! 


This  year  New  Holland  offers  a  new 
Model  450  Pitmanless  Mower. 

This  new  mower  lets  you  hook  up 
without  lifting  or  straining.  The 
secret?  Exclusive  telescoping  yoke 
and  built-in  support  stands.  Fits  any 
3-point  tractor. 

Has  full  100°  mowing  arc.  Up  to  7- 
acres-per-hour  capacity.  Straight- 
line  sickle  action  reduces  wear,  per- 
mits long  3%"  stroke  for  smoother, 
cleaner  cutting. 

There's  just  enough  built-in  vibra- 
tion to  move  short,  fine  grasses  from 
the  cutterbar. 

Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  new  Model 
450  Pitmanless  Mower. 

E3  NEW  Holland 


Complete  crushing 


assures  quality 


New  Holland's  Model  404  Crusher 
gives  you  complete  conditioning,  and 
better  quality  hay,  because  it  gives 
you  more  than  80%  roll  contact. 

In  the  "404"  a  big  12"  metal  roll 
works  against  an  8"  virgin  rubber  roll 
with  patented  diamond  treads.  Com- 
bines gentle  handling  with  aggressive 
pickup  action — saves  more  leaves. 

Toggle  linkage  maintains  constant 
roll  pressure  for  uniform  hay  condi- 
tioning. 

Patented  roll  positioning  adjusts 
rolls  for  positive  pickup —in  any  crop. 

Hooks  up  quickly  to  a  New  Holland 
semi-mounted  or  trailing  mower.  See 
it  at  your  New  Holland  dealer's! 

ES  New  Holland 


Meet  Your  New  Associate  Editor 


"J7ROM  THE  GREAT  live  stock  state 
of  Iowa,  we  bring  you  Howard  R. 
Flater  who  assumes  his  new  duties 
as  associate  editor  of  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  effective  with  this 
issue.  Howard  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  160-acre  dairy  and  hog  farm 
near  Grundy  Center,  Iowa.  The 
Flater  family  farm  runs  about  200 
hogs,  30  dairy  cows  and  a  small  flock 
of  sheep. 

Last  February, 
Howard  was  grad- 
uated from  Iowa 
State  University 
with  a  B.  S.  degree 
in  agricultural 
journalism.  At  col- 
lege, he  served  as 
a  writer  and  ad- 
vertising salesman 
for  both  the  Iowa 
State  Daily  and 
the  Iowa  Agricul- 
turalist. He  was 
president  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  a  college 
social  fraternity  and  a  member  of  the 
Writers  Round  Table,  a  creative 
writing  group. 

Howard  was  active  for  eight  years 
in  4-H  Club  work  and  was  awarded 
a  calf,  a  watch,  and  a  trip  to  the  an- 
nual 4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago 


H.  R.  FLATER 


for  outstanding  achievement  in  dairy 
projects.  He  also  received  a  scholar- 
ship from  the  Iowa  Dairy  Assn.  At 
the  National  Barrow  Show,  Austin, 
Minn.,  Howard  won  the  on-the-hoof 
carcass  judging  contest. 

Howard  has  applied  for  member- 
ship in  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Chicago 
Professional  Chapter)  a  national 
journalistic  fraternity,  and  has  been 
accepted  for  membership  in  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Editors  Assn. 
Howard  is  married  and  he  and  his 
wife,  Judy,  have  a  one-year-old 
daughter,  Jill. 

Flater  succeeds  Glen  W.  Bays,  who 
served  as  associate  and  managing 
editor  for  three  years  until  last  No- 
vember when  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  post  as  a  journalist-missionary  for 
The  African  Literacy  and  Writing 
Center  at  Kitwe,  Northern  Rhodesia. 

Howard  will  work  in  close  coop- 
eration with  our  staff  of  17  field  edi- 
tors to  bring  you  more  and  better  in- 
formation on  the  production  and 
marketing  of  live  stock  in  the  na- 
tion's $10  billion  a  year  industry.  We 
are  proud  to  have  Howard  Flater  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  National 
Live  Stock  Producer,  now  in  its  40th 
year  of  service  to  more  than  a  quar- 
ter-of-a-million  paid  subscribers. 


So  You  Think  You're  Healthv 


p  OOD  HEALTH  is  like  a  crown  on 
the  head  of  a  well  man — but  only 
a  sick  man  can  see  it.  This  is  just  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  you  never 
really  appreciate  your  health — until 
you  lose  it. 

Years  ago,  I  read  a  poem  that  went 
like  this:  "To  get  his  wealth/  He  spent 
his  health./  And  then  with  might  and 
main;  /  He  turned  around  and  spent 
his  wealth/  To  get  his  health  again." 

If  you  have  been  short-changing 
yourself  on  the  foods  you  eat  because 
of  a  fad  diet,  or  scare  headlines  in 
newspapers  and  magazines — stop  and 
think  for  a  moment.  Your  body  needs 
the  "basic  four"  food  groups — meat, 
milk,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  bread. 

If  you  are  getting  100  cents  of  value 
for  every  Nutrition  dollar  invested 
in  the  basic  four  food  groups,  your 
sales  check  for  one  day  would  add  up 
about  like  this: 

•  250— Meat,  fish  and  poultry,  two 
servings.  Eggs,  3  to  4  a  week  for 
adults,  1  egg  each  day  for  young- 
sters. 

•  25(* — Milk,  adults  2  glasses  daily; 
youngsters  3  to  4  glasses  daily. 

•  300 — Fruit  and  vegetables,  four 
or  more  servings  (including  one 
high  in  Vitamin  C  such  as 
oranges,  grapefruit,  or  canta- 
loupe). 

•  200  —  Bread  or  cereals,  four  or 
more  servings  daily. 

The  basic  four  food  groups  are  es- 
sential for  a  good-looking,  peppy, 
healthy,  happy  person.  If  you're  not 
getting  your  dollar's  worth  of  such 
foods  daily,  include  the  missing  foods 
on  your  diet  next  week  and  all  the 
weeks  to  come. 

Remember,  you  are  what  you  eat. 

Meat  furnishes  you  with  protein, 
iron,  Vitamin  A,  thiamin,  riboflavin, 
and  niacin.  Protein  builds  and  repairs 
body  tissues.  Iron  is  important  in 
building  blood  cells.   Thiamin  and 


niacin  are  essential  for  energy  and  to 
prevent  rough  skin. 

Milk  furnishes  calcium  that  builds 
bones  and  teeth.  It  also  has  one  of  the 
B  vitamins  (riboflavin)  that  helps 
keep  your  skin  smooth  and  prevents 
scaly,  greasy  skin  around  the  nose 
and  mouth. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  furnish  Vita- 
mins A  and  C.  Both  of  these  help  you 
to  resist  infection.  Vitamin  C  helps  to 
heal  wounds  and  prevent  fatigue.  Vit- 
amin A  helps  keep  your  skin  healthy 
and  helps  you  to  see  better  at  night. 

Breads  and  cereals  furnish  your 
body  with  carbohydrates  and  many 
of  the  B  vitamins  which  help  to  pro- 
vide energy. 

There  is  a  popular  conception  that 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  conducive 
to  good  health,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  During  World  War  II,  for 
example,  more  rural  youths  were  re- 
jected for  military  service  because  of 
poor  health  than  city  youths. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  12%  of 
our  farm  population  have  chronic  ail- 
ments which  limit  their  activity 
against  9%  for  the  non-farm  popula- 
tion. Farmers  lose  an  average  8V2 
working  days  a  year  due  to  these  ail- 
ments against  6  days  a  year  for  non- 
farmers. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
points  out  that  there  are  about  165 
doctors  for  every  100,000  population 
in  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  but 
only  one-third  as  many  doctors  in 
rural  areas  to  serve  100,000  people. 

A  national  health  survey  shows  that 
only  45%  of  all  farmers  have  hos- 
pitalization insurance.  By  compari- 
son, the  urban  population  is  about 
75%  insured. 

So  take  care  of  your  health  and  it 
will  take  care  of  you. 


ampler 


More  hay  in 


every  windrow! 

You  get  more  hay,  more  dollars,  in 
every  windrow  with  a  New  Holland 
Rolabar  Rake. 

Special  offset  wheels  give  you  much 
better  gauging  action. 

Exclusive  "floating"  basket  sweeps 
into  depressions,  yet  protects  rake 
teeth. 

Drives  from  both  ground  wheels, 
saves  hay  other  rakes  miss  on  turns 
and  bumps. 

Rolabar  action  gives  smooth,  leaf- 
saving  movement  of  hay  to  windrow. 
Saves  feed  supplement  dollars. 

Choose  famous  Model  56  (shown) 
or  new  Mounted  Model  57.  New 
bean  basket  available  for  "56". 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer. 

ES  New  Holland 


Best  place 


to  buy  twine 

It  makes  good  sense  to  buy  your 
twine  "from  the  man  who  knows 
balers  best." 

That's  your  New  Holland  dealer. 
He's  thoroughly  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  all  phases  of  baler  opera- 
tion. He  knows  which  twine  is  right 
for  you. 

This  year  he  is  offering  a  new  im- 
ported New  Holland  twine  called 
Ambassador.  It's  high  in  quality, 
medium-priced.  Try  it! 

For  a  low-cost  imported  twine, 
choose  Baler  Boy.  For  top  quality 
and  extra  strength,  Super  9.  For 
medium-heavy  bales,  pick  Long  10. 

See  them  all  at  your  New  Holland 
dealer's! 

EH3  New  Holland 
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From  International— a  new  concept  in  truck  engineering 

THE 


LlUSItl 


LINE 


Specifically  designed  for  the  medium 
and  light-heavyweight  class! 

This  new  LOADSTAR  Line  combines  the  short- 
dimension  advantages  of  cab-forward  design— only 
91%-in.  from  bumper  to  back  of  cab -with  the  cab 
comfort  and  easy  service  accessibility  of  a  conven- 
tional truck. 

All-truck  and  all-new,  these  INTERNATIONAL 
models  are  the  first  in  their  weight  class  without  any 
relationship  to  passenger  car  or  light-duty  truck 
styling. 

Check  on  these  points  for  yourself —see  and  drive 
a  LOADSTAR  model  now.  There's  one  at  your  nearest 
INTERNATIONAL  Truck  Dealer  or  Branch.  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ENGINE 
CHOICES 


V-8's  and  6's,  gasoline, 
diesel  or  LPG  .  . .  with  a 
new  low-cost  diesel  —  131 
hp.  and  lightweight! 


easy  to  maneuver 

New  wide-track  front  axle 
improves  ride  stability  ■ 
40°  turning  angle,  up  to 
7-ft.  shorter  turning  circle 
than  previous  models. 


NEW 

CAB  COMFORT 
CONVENIENCE 

Wide  running  board  ■  Big, 
wide-swinging  doors  ■  Low 
cab  floor  height  ■  Plenty 
of  head  and  leg  room  ■ 
Full-width,  chair-high  seat 
■  "Quick-glance"  instru* 
ment  panel. 


LONGER 
LIFE 

Frame  channels  full-depth 
from  front  bumper  to  rear 
springs  ■  Cab  structure 
and  front-end  sheet  metal 
joined  in  single,  high- 
strength  assembly  ■  Wider 
front  springs. 


easier  maintenance 

Low  wide-spread  fenders  and  hood  provide  wide-open 
engine  compartment  ■  Radiator,  oil  filler,  dipstick,  bat- 
tery, air  cleaner  are  easy  to  reach  ■  Fuses  in  glove  box. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

WORLD'S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 
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WHAT 


When 


HAPPENS  ? 


PRODUCERS  Enter  This  Picture? 


P.  O.  Wilson 
Secretary -Manager 


First,  you  are  assured  that  any  consign- 
ment of  live  stock  from  your  farm  to  any  or 
all  PRODUCERS'  markets  is  "in  the  hands 
of  a  bonded  friend  from  beginning  to  end." 
Second,  your  live  stock,  whether  one  head 
or  one  carload,  joins  that  of  your  neighbor 
in  assuring  PRODUCERS  of  greater  bar- 
gaining strength  in  the  market  place. 

Third,  topflight,  experienced  personnel 
will  give  your  animals  special  care  and  at- 
tention prior  to  and  during  the  sale.  Fourth, 
you  don't  have  to  be  present  to  know  that 
PRODUCERS  salesmen  will  be  trying  for 
that  extra  ten  cents  or  that  extra  quarter 
because  these  men  are  your  employees  and 
their  first  allegiance  is  to  you  and  your  ship- 
ment. 

Fifth,  your  PRODUCERS  salesmen,  en- 
gaged in  handling  an  average  daily  volume 
in  excess  of  $3.1  million  worth  of  live  stock, 
know  the  ins  and  outs  of  all  types  of  live 
stock  marketing  operations.  Sixth,  in  addi- 
tion to  marketing  live  stock,  your  twenty- 


two  PRODUCERS  Marketing  Associations 
are  affiliated  with  the  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Association,  the  nation's  largest 
live  stock  marketing  cooperative. 

Seventh,  once  your  animals  are  marketed, 
PRODUCERS  offer  a  prime  source  of  good- 
doing  types  of  live  stock  to  re-stock  your 
herds  and  flocks  and  to  re-fill  your  feedlots. 
Eighth,  if  you  need  financing  for  your  live 
stock  enterprise,  you  may  be  able  to  obtain 
dependable  live  stock  credit  through  six  re- 
gional corporations  affiliated  with  National 
Live  Stock  Producers  Association  which  an- 
nually loan  in  excess  of  $100  million  to  live 
stock  producers  and  feeders. 

Ninth,  as  a  farmer  yourself,  you  know 
that  you  are  not  working  alone  when  you 
have  the  bargaining  strength  of  your  own 
cooperative  organization  behind  you.  For 
these  nine  reasons  alone,  among  numerous 
others,  we  believe  you  should  instruct  the 
trucker  of  your  next  load:  "Ship  'Em  to 
PRODUCERS!" 


Serving  Over  a  Half  Million  Farmers  on  Principal  Markets 

D  u  B  BBBBQ  IB  B  B  B  BBS 


I.*.*  NL  Wacker  Drive 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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A  half  hours  haying-  which  way  for  [you]  P 


Hayliner  271  with  famous  Flow-Action  feed, 
Bale-Thrower  and  Tractor-Seat  Controls. 


Now  one  man  can  easily  bale  and  load  faster  than  a  2-  or  3-man  team! 
For  1962,  New  Holland  has  further  improved  its  One-Man  Haying 
system— made  it  more  dependable  than  ever. 

And  easy  to  own.  For  instance,  you  can  have  a  Compact  Hayliner 
65,  with  fully  proved  New  Holland  Bale-Thrower,  for  no  more  than 
many  balers  without  automatic  loading.  It  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
Then  it  will  start  paying  you  in  labor  saved! 

Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer— he's  a  specialist  in  scientific  grass- 
land farming.  New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

New  Holland  "First  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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•  Will  You  Feed  Hay  Wafers?  •  Baby  Beef  is  Booming 

•  Marketing  Purebred  Live  Stock  •  Live  Stock  Market  Outlook 


TOP  RAIL  TOPICS 


ASTRONAUT  JOHN  H.  GLENN,  Jr., 

whose  triple  orbit  of  the  earth  last 
February  20  launched  America's 
man-in-space-age,  was  also  a  pioneer 
in  the  science  of  eating  in  space.  One 
of  Colonel  Glenn's  duties  as  he 
hurtled  through  space  at  17,530  miles 
an  hour  was  the  testing  of  man's 
ability  to  eat  under  conditions  of 
weightlessness.  Beef  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  Colonel  Glenn's 
epoch-making  day. 


Shortly  before  entering  the  Mer- 
cury capsule  Friendship  7,  Colonel 
Glenn  ate  a  substantial  breakfast  of 
steak  and  eggs.  While  over  Nigeria 
on  the  African  continent  at  10:18 
E.  S.  T.,  Colonel  Glenn  ate  his  first 
food  in  orbit — beef,  vegetables  and 
apple  sauce  squeezed  from  collapsible 
tubes.  This  was  the  only  food  neces- 
sary to  sustain  Colonel  Glenn  through 
his  flight  which  covered  nine  normal 
mealtimes  on  his  three  trips  around 
the  earth. 


When  Friendship  7  made  a  soft 
landing  in  the  Atlantic  near  Grand 
Turk  Island  at  about  2:43  E.S.T., 
Colonel  Glenn  was  picked  up  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  Noa  and  transferred  to  the 
Aircraft  Carrier  Randolph  via  heli- 
copter. After  medical  examination, 
Colonel  Glenn  said  he  was  ready  for 
his  favorite  food — filet  mignon.  Just 
for  the  record,  Beatrice  Finkelstein, 
research  nutritionist,  Aero-Space 
Medical  Research  Lab,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
packed  Colonel  Glenn's  lunch  box. 
One  of  her  primary  duties  is  to  de- 
velop high  protein,  low-residue  diets 
for  the  72-hour  pre-flight  periods  be- 
fore launch  time. 

MEXICAN  AGRICULTURAL  work- 
ers are  legally  permitted  to  come 
to  the  United  States  for  temporary 
employment  under  a  new  law  (Pub- 
lic Law  78)  passed  by  Congress.  In 
the  past,  large  numbers  of  Mexican 
nationals  have  crossed  the  border  il- 
legally (wetbacks)  to  work  on  Amer- 
ican farms  and  ranches.  Under  the 
new  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  establish  and  operate 
reception  centers  in  the  United  States 
for  Mexicans  seeking  farm  employ- 
ment. 

Recruitment  centers  are  operated 
within  Mexico  and  two-way  trans- 
portation is  provided  along  with  sub- 
sistence of  up  to  $150  for  each  worker. 
The  law  forbids  the  use  of  Mexicans 
for  employment  other  than  in  tempo- 
rary or  seasonal  occupations.  About 
70%  of  the  Mexican  nationals  are 
contracted  for  by  two  states  —  Texas 
and  California.  Last  year,  Illinois 
employed  375  Mexican  workers  under 
this  program. 


HOW'S  YOUR  WOOD  I.  Q.?  Here  are 
the  answers  to  a  quiz  of  10  ques- 
tions about  wood  prepared  by  the 
National  Lumber  Mfgrs.  Assn.  If  you 
know  all  of  them,  you're  a  block- 
buster; less  than  five,  a  blockhead. 
What  happened  to  the  wooden  ship 
Mayflower  which  brought  the  Pil- 
grims to  America?  It  was  dismantled 
in  England  in  1629  and  the  ribs  of 
the  wooden  hull  serve  as  rafters  for 
a  building  that  still  stands. 


What  kind  of  wood  did  Noah  use 
to  build  the  ark?  Gopher  wood,  which 
we  call  cypress.  Ever  hear  of  wooden 
streetcar  tracks?  Workmen  digging 
a  water  main  ditch  in  Salem,  Ore., 
recently  unearthed  wooden  streetcar 
tracks  over  40  years  old.  Did  you 
know  that  a  tree  is  the  world's  largest 
vegetable,  and  the  oldest  living  thing 
in  the  world?  Bristlecone  pines  in  the 
Inyo  National  Forest  of  California 
are  over  4,600  years  old. 

Why  do  steel  mills  use  a  wooden 
2  x  4  to  skim  slag  from  molten  iron? 
A  metal  skimmer  would  melt.  Ex- 
posed, unpainted  wood  wears  away 


at  the  rate  of  %  inch  a  century!  For 
every  baby  born  in  the  U.  S.  (about 
every  7V2  seconds),  woodmen  plant 
422  seedling  trees.  The  oldest  wooden 
building  in  the  world  is  the  1,349- 
year-old  Horyuji  Temple  at  Kyoto, 
Japan.  About  one-third  of  the  U.  S. 
is  forested  and  capable  of  growing 
commercial  timber.  Should  trees  of 
mahogany  be  cut  by  the  light  of  the 
moon?  The  natives  think  so  because 
they  are  sounder,  freer  of  sap,  and  of 
a  richer  color  if  cut  at  night  than 
during  the  day. 

A  RECORD  102  MILLION  visitors  to 
National  Forests  last  year  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  why  ranchers  are 
losing  their  fight  for  forest  grazing. 
(The  Producer,  March  1962).  Most 
visits  were  made  during  the  summer 
oy  recreation  seekers  who  put  in  a 
total  of  110  million  visitor-days  use. 
Visits  this  year  are  expected  to  hit 
the  115  million  mark. 

People  packed  the  National  Forests 
for  picnicking,  camping,  fishing,  hik- 
ing, swimming,  riding,  and  general 
enjoyment  last  year.  The  Develop- 
ment program  for  National  Forests 
submitted  to  Congress  calls  for  con- 
struction of  more  recreation  facilities 
to  accommodate  this  increasing  use  of 
National  Forests  between  now  and 
1972. 

The  five  forests  receiving  the  most 
visitor  days  use  were:  North  Caro- 
lina National  Forest  (3.5  million); 
Wasatch  National  Forest  in  Utah  (3 
million);  Lower  Michigan  National 
Forest  (2.8  million);  San  Bernadino 
National  Forest  in  California  (2.6 
million);  and  Black  Hills  National 
Forest  in  South  Dakota  (2.6  million). 


the  Elevators  Farmers  Prefer. 


Easy  to  get  ready  to  load  hay. 
Just  remove  head  crown. 


Ball  Bearing  spout  ring  is 
smooth  in  operation.  Rugged. 


Power  raise-and  lower  from  the  tractor  stffl 
(on  standard  trucks)  with  PTO,  gas  or  electa 


Ti-Co  galvanized  stM 
is  tough,  resists  ri It 


Neat  design,  no  obslri 
tions.  No  trough  stra 


Low,  wide  hopper,  gejjd 
to  elevator  capaci  j 


Hydraulic  Truck— three  different  truck  sizes  to  choose  from. 

■  You  will  find,  in  this  most  complete  line  of  elevators  ever  offered  to  farmers, 
a  Kewanee  to  meet  your  needs  exactly.  And  whether  you  choose  one  of  the 
Hydraulic  Trucks  with  a  600  or  500  Series  trough,  a  600  or  500  on  a  Standard 
Truck,  or  a  Light  Truck  500,  you  will  have  an  easy-handling,  long  lasting,  fast- 
elevating,  economical  machine. 

And  with  whichever  Kewanee  you  select,  you  can  have  the  new  Kewanee 
Flip-Up  Featherlight  Hopper— the  easiest- to-use  hopper  ever  made  and  the 
talk  of  farmers  everywhere! 


^WU§B6  MACHINERY  &  CONVEYOR  CO..  KEWANEE. 

Machinery  A  Man  Needs  for  Profitable  Farming. 


ILL. 


New  Extra-Heavy  Duty  Wagon 
Gear.  Now  you  can  handle  your 
heaviest  loads  easily  and  safely.  This 
gear  has  withstood  gruelling  tests 
carrying  14,500  lbs.! 


In  transport,  hopp-JrW 
parallel  by  sprini 
On  Kewanee  trucks  elevator      Featherlight  Flip  9 
balances  at  any  angle.         hopper!  7  lb.  lifts* 


'ml 


SUPER-TORQUE  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 

...if  it  doesn't  output!  and  outwear 
any  other  tractor  tire  in  America 


Our  pledge 

The  Super-Torque  rear  tractor  tire  is  guaranteed  to  have 
better  traction  longer  and  wear  longer  than  any  other 
rear  tractor  tire  you  have  ever  owned,  including  the  orig- 
inal tires  on  your  tractor. 

If,  in  a  full  season's  use  (90  days  from  date  of  purchase), 
the  Super-Torques  do  not  prove  to  have  better  field  trac- 
tion and  show  less  tread  wear  than  any  other  rear 
tractor  tire  when  used  under  the  same  conditions  for  a 
like  period  of  time,  your  Goodyear  Dealer  or  Service 
Store  upon  return  of  the  tires  will  refund  in  cash  any 
payment  made  plus  any  allowances  made  for  your  traded- 
in  tires. 

(This  guarantee  excludes  comparison  with  special  pur- 
pose Rear  Tractor  Tires.) 

Like  all  other  Goodyear  tires,  the  Super-Torque  is  also 
guaranteed  by  Goodyear  against  defects  in  workmanship 
and  material  without  limit  as  to  time  or  mileage.  Any 
Goodyear  tire  dealer  will  make  allowance  on  a  new  tire 
based  on  original  tread  depth  remaining  and  current 
"Goodyear  Price." 


"Angle-Braced"  lugs  make  the  difference 

YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE.  Try  a  pair  of  Super-Torque  tires. 
They'll  outpull  and  outwear  any  other  rear  tractor  tire 
you've  ever  used —  regardless  of  tractor,  soil  or  job  — or 
we'll  refund  your  purchase  price.  Every  last  cent  of  it. 

That's  because  we  know  what  our  exclusive  "Angle- 
Braced"  lugs  can  do.  They're  longer,  deeper,  wider  and 
flatter  than  those  on  any  tractor  tire  in  America.  These 
extra  dimensions  plus  "Angle-Bracing"  make  the  Super- 
Torque  the  strongest-pulling,  longest-wearing  tractor 
tire  you  can  buy.  In  fact,  after  a  full  year's  use,  the 
Super-Torque  will  probably  have  more  traction  and  wear 
left  than  a  brand-new  conventional  tire. 

The  Super-Torque  has  proved  itself  in  field  tests  by 
more  than  1000  farmers.  Now  you  can  prove  it  yourself 
—  at  no  risk.  See  how  much  more  performance  Super- 
Torque  gives  you  for  so  little  extra  cost.  Available  only 
through  Goodyear  Dealers  or  Goodyear  Service  Stores. 
Visit  the  one  nearest  you,  today.  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire 
Department  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


GOODYEAR 
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We  saved  $6,900 
in  1  year. 


HARVESTORE  "OXYGEN-FREE" 

STORAGE  DOUBLES 
BEEF  PRODUCTION  PER  ACRE 


Herbert  Ortman,  owner,  and  Dean  Tabke,  tenant, 
farm  600  acres  and  keep  a  cow-calf  herd  of  registered 
Angus  in  addition  to  feeding  out  600  to  1,000  beef  cattle 
annually.  In  less  than  a  year  their  HARVESTORE 
feed  processing  system  saved  Mr.  Ortman  $6,900.  In 
his  words,  here's  how  it  happened: 

"We  fed  400  beef  cattle  for  five  months  on  HAR- 
VESTORE Haylage  (25  lbs.  per  head  per  day)  and 
high  moisture  shelled  corn  (6  to  8  lbs.  per  day).  Be- 
cause of  the  high  protein  content  of  this  ration,  we  fed 
no  protein  supplement.  So  we  saved  $2,400  (figuring 
one  lb.  of  supplement  per  day  at  $80  per  ton).  We  also 
bought  15,000  bushels  of  corn  during  the  winter  at  a 
saving  of  30(1  a  bushel,  or  a  total  of  $4,500. 

"  Besides  reducing  our  feed  costs,  our  HARVESTORE 
Haylage  and  high  moisture  corn  has  .  .  .  through  lower 
field  and  storage  losses  and  higher  feed  value  .  .  . 
easily  doubled  the  beef  production  per  acre  of  our  land." 

During  this  same  year,  and  because  of  the 
HARVESTORE  feed  processing  system,  a  unique  and 
profitable  opportunity  presented  itself.  Here's  what 

A.  O.  SMITH 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 
A.  O.  Smith  International,  S.A.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


Automatic  bottom  unloader  begins  mechanized  feeding  system. 
Feed  from  unloader  drops  into  sub-floor  auger  conveyor  which 
delivers  it  to  feed  bunks. 

Mr.  Ortman  has  to  say  about  this:  "Because  we  could 
pick  our  corn  three  weeks  earlier  than  before  and  store 
it  in  our  HARVESTORE,  we  bought  cattle  for  the 
stalk  fields  earlier.  This  was  enough  lead  time  to  beat 
the  heavy  bargaining  of  other  feeders,  and  we  feel  we 
saved  $4,000  over  a  later  purchase." 

Lower  feed  costs,  less  labor  and  better  crop  utiliza- 
tion are  some  of  the  advantages  of  HARVESTORE's 
exclusive  "oxygen-free"  storage.  Excluding  air  can 
practically  eliminate  the  visible  spoilage  and  invisible 
loss  of  feed  commonly  found  in  a  conventional  silo 
where  oxygen  is  allowed  to  contact  the  feed  and  cause 
this  loss,  especially  during  feeding. 

E  VERY  DAY  WITHOUT  HARVESTORE  COSTS  YOU  MONEY! 

Don't  let  financing  hold  up  your  starting  a  HARVESTORE  program 
for  increased  profits.  Financing  or  leasing  is  readily  available;  your 
HARVESTORE  dealer  will  help  you  obtain  it. 

|  A.  O.  Smith  Harvestore  Products,  Inc.  H-210 
|    Dept.  NLP-52,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

I Please  send  me  the  following  materials  without  charge: 
□  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book       □  Harvestore  Haylage  Booklet 

□  Harvestore  High  Moisture  Corn  Booklet 

□  Harvestore  Stores  Both  Grain  and  Forage 

□  College  and  On-the-Farm  Feeding  Test  Results 


COUNTY  

□  I  am  a  student 
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QUR  FOUR-COLOR  COVER  for 
May  depicts  Mrs.  James  Saunders 
and  her  son,  James,  Jr.,  shown  astride 
the  flower-bedecked  yearling  Here- 
ford on  the  former  Suncrest  Ranch 
of  Springerville,  Arizona.  James 
Saunders,  Sr.,  served  as  ranch  fore- 
man at  the  time  the  photo  was  taken. 

The  Suncrest  Ranch,  formerly 
owned  by  Governor  Dan  Thornton  of 
Colorado  was  sold  recently  to  Foy 
Herschede  of  Hereford,  Arizona.  The 
Herschede  Ranch  now  accommodates 
a  herd  of  300  registered  Herefords. 

The  photo  showing  some  of  Ari- 
zona's "May  Flowers"  (the  state  sel- 
dom has  April  showers)  was  taken 
by  Louise  Price  Bell  of  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, who  had  entitled  it  "Pet  Year- 
ling" before  it  came  to  our  attention. 
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FOOT-WIDE  STRAW  WALKERS 

GET  OUT  ALL  THE  GRAIN  FAST  AND  CLEAN! 


Moline's  W4  Combine  is  a  man  sized  machine 
that  does  a  man  sized  job.  It  gathers  up  a  14  ft. 
swath  of  grain  and  feeds  it  through  the  thresher 
in  a  wide  thin  layer. 

You  get  more  capacity.  The  feeder  raddle, 
feeder  beater,  cylinder  and  separating  grate  are 
a  full  4  feet  wide. 

And  the  4  new  foot-wide  rotary  straw  walkers 
complete  the  job  100%.  You  get  lots  more  on 


the  W4:  at  the  driver's  seat  you  can  adjust  the 
concave;  change  reel  height;  raise  or  start  and 
stop  the  entire  header;  even  lubricate  your  com- 
bine, all  on-the-go. 

The  W4  is  available  with  10',  12'  or  14'  head- 
ers. And  it  can  be  removed  from  the  Uni-Tractor 
which  will  accommodate  a  husker,  a  picker- 
sheller  or  a  forager  at  great  cost  savings.  Get  all 
the  facts  at  your  Moline  dealers  today. 


Moline's  4  new  foot-wide  STRAW  WALKERS 
assure  complete  separation. 


Convenient  payments  to 
Suit  your  needs  through 


MINNEAPOLIS  W  jm 

L  I 

Mi  wm 


Hopkins,  Minnesota 
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ONLY 
BADGER  OWNERS 
FEED  SILAGE 
LIKE  THIS 


This  11-inch  Badger  Feed  King  slotted  tube  feeder  dis- 
charges silage  simultaneously  along  the  entire  bunk  in 
quantity  never  before  attainable  in  a  fully-mechanized 
push-button  system.  It  (or  the  standard  9-inch  tube) 
handles  any  grain  or  ground  ration  —  alone  or  in  com- 
bination, without  separation  .  .  .  And  the  silage  you  see 
here  is  coming  from  a  single  Badger  Silo  Unloader  that 
even  makes  this  feeder  hump  to  keep  ahead!  Such  per- 
formance is  nothing  new  to  Badger  owners  —  but  NOW 
Badger  makes  it  possible  to  handle  silage  from  field  to 
feeding  without  hand  labor,  with  a  revolutionary  new 
silage  distributor  that  is  entirely  ground  controlled,  and 
so  efficient  you  can  pack  up  to  25%  more  silage  into  your 
silo  than  with  old-fashioned  in-the-silo  pitchfork  level- 
ing. Write  for  literature,  or  see  your  Badger  Man  — 
your  experienced  source  for  everything  you  need  to 
mechanize . . . 


NEW  ground-con- 
trolled Distributor 
fills  silo  evenly,  bet- 
ter, bottom  to  top. 
Soves  climbing. 


NEW  big  copacily 
PTO  Forage  Wogon 
Marine  plywood 
box  .  .  .  88-inch 
inside  width. 


Big  capacity  Silo  Un- 
loaders  for  every  silo 
10-30  ft.  Proven  in  oil 
silages — even  frozen. 


feedlot... 
without 
lifting  ■ 
pitchfork  >pL 


be,   Auger,  Chain 
nveyors  capacity 
malched  to  Badger  un- 
foqders  and  feeders. 
Built  to  last. 


Mechanize  manure  re- 
moval, too,  with  a 
Badger  born  or  feed- 
lot  Gutter  Cleaner. 
Any  size,  type. 


3  Types  of  Bunk  Feed- 
ers tube,  auger  and 
round  -  the  -  silo.  Ca- 
pacity for  every  size 
farm. 

"Pay  as  you  save  plan" 
available  with 
Bank  Financing 


I    I      J  BADGER  NORTHLAND,  Inc.,  Dept.  S    Koukouna,  Wisconsin 

)NJ^t  J  V\/qII  t'Q'P  I  Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

f}t  □  Silo  Unlooders  □  Silage  Distributors 

r.  lf)ll    K\3fi  ■  □  Auger  Feeders                        □   Feedlot  Layout 

£^L/W    *  ■  □   Forage  Wagons                      □  Barn  Cleaners 

|  □  Round-the-Silo  Feeders          □  Feed  Conveyors 

We'll  help  you  plan  q  Tube  Feeders 

II         your  feedlot  for  ■ 

V         maximum  efficiency  I  Name   Student  D  m 

.  .  .  for  today  ond  ■  ■ 

for  the  future.  I  Address    | 

m  City  ond  State   ■ 

I    Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.    Write  for  details. 

More  Farmers  Buy  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  than  Any  Other 


Washington 

bu  Philip  L.  Warden 


'J'HE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  100  years  old  this 
month.  On  May  15,  1862,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  an  act  of 
Congress  making  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, until  then  a  government 
stepchild,  a  division  of  the  Patent 
Office,  a  separate  government  agency. 

The  act  provided  that  the  depart- 
ment would  be  headed  by  a  commis- 
sioner, who  would  report  directly  to 
the  president.  Congress  denied  the 
agency  cabinet  rank.  This  arrange- 
ment resulted  from  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  forces  which  wanted  a 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  established  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  entirely 
separate  from  the  Patent  Office,  and 
those  who  wanted  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  headed  by  a  secretary 
with  cabinet  rank. 

By  proclamation  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, nationwide  observance  of  the 
agriculture  department  centennial 
will  begin  on  the  department's  birth- 
day. 

Government  interest  in  farming 
and  the  problems  of  the  farmer  had 
humble  beginnings.  In  1835,  the  com- 
missioner of  patents,  who  held  office 
in  the  State  Department,  saw  need  for 
farming  information.  Patent  Com- 
missioner Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  the 
son  of  the  third  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  was  a  man  with  farm- 
ing interests  who  took  the  initial 
steps.  A  native  of  Connecticut  who 
had  graduated  from  Yale  Law  School 
in  1810,  Ellsworth  had  become  an 
early  leader  in  the  Hartford  County 
(Connecticut)  Agricultural  Society. 
The  society  was  one  of  many  localized 
groups  which  had  organized  to  share 
with  fellow  farmers  knowledge  of 
improvements  in  farming  practices. 

Free  Distribution  of  Seeds 

Shortly  after  becoming  Patent 
Commissioner,  Ellsworth  persuaded 
President  Martin  Van  Buren  to  ob- 
tain authority  from  the  Congress  for 
his  office  to  spend  $1,000  "for  the 
collection  of  agricultural  statistics 
and  other  agricultural  purposes." 

Primary  among  the  "other  agricul- 
tural purposes"  was  the  procurement 
of  vegetable  and  other  seeds  by  the 
government  for  free  distribution  by 
members  of  congress  to  their  con- 
stituents. The  gift  of  seeds  to  farmers 
was  one  of  the  principal  jobs  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  until  1923. 

Historians  have  recorded  that  it 
was  natural  for  the  first  interest  in 
agriculture  by  a  government  agency 
to  be  centered  in  the  Patent  Office 
"for  it  was  concerned  with  experi- 
mentation and  the  stimulation  of  en- 
terprise and  invention,  and  therefore 
with  scientific  progress  in  agricul- 
ture." A  year  after  getting  its  first 
appropriation  for  agriculture,  the 
Patent  Office  was  shifted  to  the  In- 
terior Department. 

The  agricultural  and  scientific 
farming  societies  from  which  Ells- 
worth was  drafted  had  been  organ- 
ized for  the  most  part  by  so-called 
"gentlemen  farmers."  It  was  these 
community  leaders  who  assumed  ma- 
jor roles  in  getting  the  government  to 
establish  a  separate  Agriculture  De- 
partment. 

Official  government  interest  came 
long  before  Ellsworth  became  patent 
commissioner.  The  nation's  first  Pres- 
ident, George  Washington,  had  been 


Washington,  D.  C. 

elected  an  honorary  member  on  July 
4,  1785,  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture.  At 
Washington's  suggestion,  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  representatives  rec- 
ommended on  Jan.  11,  1797,  that  an 
agricultural  society  or  board  be  cre- 
ated with  high  government  officials 
as  members.  Washington's  proposal 
never  reached  a  vote. 

Another  evidence  of  official  gov- 
ernment interest  in  farming  came  in 
1819,  when  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury directed  American  consuls  in 
foreign  lands  to  collect  seeds,  plants, 
and  agricultural  inventions  suitable 
for  introduction  to  American  farms. 

Farmers,  however,  depended  on 
their  agricultural  societies  to  supply 
them  with  crop  and  seed  information. 
Elkanah  Watson  promoted  the  idea 
of  an  agricultural  fair  for  the  dis- 
semination of  farm  news,  and  the 
first  of  these  famous  American  insti- 
tutions was  held  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
on  Oct.  10,  1810.  Through  fairs  and 
farm  organizations,  farmers  learned 
of  the  invention  of  the  reaper  in 
1831,  the  steel  plow,  the  threshing 
machine,  and  the  other  highly  mech- 
anized farm  implements  that  were 
being  developed. 

Lincoln  Signs  Land-Grant  Bill 

To  finance  the  purchase  of  these 
new  farm  implements,  the  farmer 
found  it  necessary  to  both  expand 
his  production  and  to  develop  new 
markets  for  his  crops.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  government  help  in  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  farming  was  more 
demanding  than  ever. 

In  1852,  the  gentlemen  farmers 
from  farm  organizations  over  the  na- 
tion met  in  Washington  and  organ- 
ized the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society.  It  became  Washington's  most 
powerful  lobby  for  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  government  agency  con- 
cerned with  agriculture. 

In  1862,  passage  of  a  bill  by  Con- 
gress creating  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment was  aided  by  the  start  of 
the  war  between  the  states.  As  one 
department  historian  chronicles  it: 
"The  fact  that  the  southern  delega- 
tion no  longer  sat  in  Congress  nat- 
urally facilitated  the  passage  of  the 
bill  because  their  passion  for  state 
rights  might  well  have  defeated  it." 

The  bill  which  Lincoln  signed  on 
May  15  creating  the  agriculture  de- 
partment was  not  the  only  piece  of 
legislation  the  wartime  President  put 
into  law  which  was  to  become  of 
great  benefit  to  the  American  farm- 
er. Five  days  after  signing  the  Agri- 
culture Department  bill,  Lincoln  af- 
fixed his  signature  to  the  Homestead 
Act  which  apportioned  freehold 
farms  of  160  acres  each  from  the  pub- 
lic domain  to  citizens  who  would 
make  homes  on  the  land. 

Six  weeks  later  Lincoln  signed  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act,  giving  the 
states  11  million  acres  of  public  lands 
which  were  to  be  used  to  provide  the 
money  to  establish  most  of  our  great 
agricultural  colleges  and  to  finance 
their  operation. 

It  was  not  until  1899  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  cabinet  agency.  President 
Cleveland  named  Norman  Jay  Col- 
man  of  Missouri  as  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Colman  had  been 
serving  as  agriculture  commissioner. 
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To  the  Editor: 

"Your  Cartoon  Legend  Contest  is  a 
very  clever  idea.  It  found  me  and  my 
husband  fighting  over  our  single  copy  of 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 

"Advertisements  which  we  had  never 
noticed  before;  brands  which  we  never 
realized  existed — all  were  read  and  care- 
fully studied.  The  contest  provided  con- 
versation for  the  entire  evening. 

"I  think  your  advertisers  should  appre- 
ciate this  idea  to  influence  people  to  read 
and  study  advertisements.  I  am  sure 
that  many  new  sales  will  result  from  this 
contest  alone.  It  added  zest  to  the  whole 
magazine. 

"I  walked  over  our  farm  early  the  next 
morning  and  I  could  just  see  this  man 
(in  the  cartoon)  with  hands  on  hips  say- 
ing: 'Well,  when  are  you  going  to  get 
started  on  fencing — painting  up — mod- 
ernizing your  farm?  Better  give  your 
farm  a  chance  or  you  will  lose  your  tail'." 

— Mrs.  Mae  Turner 
R.  R.  #1 

Williamsburg,  Ohio 

•  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Turner  and  3,500 
other  readers  who  entered  the  contest. 
See  results  next  month. — Ed. 

"In  your  article,  'Produce  90-Pound 
Lambs  in  110  Days,'  (February,  1962) 
you  refer  to  electric  fences  for  sheep.  I 
had  always  understood  that  you  could  not 
confine  sheep  in  this  way.  What  is  the 
proper  way  to  fence  sheep  with  electric 
fencing?" 

— Elmin  A.  Toews 
Route  #3,  Box  26 
Menahga,  Minn. 

•  In  strip  gracing  ewes,  electric  fences 
work  very  well  after  the  ewes  have  been 
shorn  of  wool.  Once  the  ewes  find  out 
that  the  fence  is  charged  with  electricity, 
they  respect  it  even  after  the  wool  grows 
back  and  will  stay  in  the  confines  of  the 
electric  fence. 

Sheep  that  do  not  have  adequate  pas- 
ture will  not  respect  the  fence  but  will 
jump  it  or  go  under  it.  Therefore,  start 
using  electric  fencing  with  sheep  shortly 
after  they  are  shorn.  The  electric  fence 
for  sheep  should  be  at  least  18  inches  off 
the  ground — a  single  strand  with  regular 
conductors. — Ed. 

"Thanks  for  your  copy  of  the  March, 
1962  issue  containing  a  Top  Rail  Topics 
item  about  the  Peace  Corps.  Now  I  know 
where  the  several  inquiries  are  coming 
from." 

— Jim  Gibson,  Chief 
Agricultural  Division 
The  Peace  Corps 

"Could  you  provide  me  with  some  in- 
formation regarding  pelvic  measurements 
of  first  calf  heifers  and  cows  as  an  aid  to 
avoid  calving  problems?" 

— Thomas  M.  Dines 
Pound  Sterling  Ranch 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

•  In  adult  cattle  the  conjugate  diam- 
eter of  the  pelvic  inlet  varies  between  9 
and  10  inches  and  the  transverse  diameter 
between  7  and  8  inches. 

The  vertical  diameter  measured  from 
the  anterior  end  of  the  symphysis  to  the 
junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  sacral 
segments  is  about  9  inches.  The  pelvic 
outlet  has  a  vertical  diameter  of  about 
9  inches. 

These  measurements  vary  with  heifers. 
First  calf  heifers  naturally  present  a  big- 
ger problem  than  older  cows.  However, 
if  heifers  are  not  allowed  to  calve  until 
over  2-years-old  and  are  not  in  too  high 
condition,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
unless  bred  to  a  bull  known  to  throw  heavy 
calves. 

Pelvic  measurements  are  not  as  impor- 
tant as  degree  of  finish.  Heifers  or  cows 
in  good  condition  (good  flesh  to  fat)  pre- 
sent more  breeding  problems  than  those 
that  are  thin  but  properly  nourished. — Ed. 

"I  noticed  your  attractive  and  inter- 
esting farm  magazine  while  traveling  in 
Kansas.  Enclosed  find  SI  for  a  3-year 
subscription.  May  I  have  permission  to 
publish  feature  articles  from  time  to  time 
and  giving  you  proper  credit?" 

— Logan  Monsees 
The  Editorial  Mail 
Enid,  Oklahoma 

•  Yes.— Ed. 
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PICK  UP  A  PENCIL 
(sharpen  it) 
and  figure  just  how  much 
extra  cash  you'll  get  by  feeding 

Stilbosol 


The  rules  are  simple.  Take  the  number  of 
cattle  you're  feeding  . . .  "guesstimate"  the 
price  when  you  intend  to  market  your  cattle 
.  and  multiply  the  number  of  cattle  by  the 
extra  profit  you  get  by  including  Stilbosol 
in  your  cattle  fattening  rations. 

MAKE  SURE  YOUR  FEEDS 
CONTAIN  GENUINE 


This  chart  (based  on  tests  from  32  different 
colleges  as  reported  at  the  American  Society 
of  Animal  Production  Meeting,  November 
1959)  clearly  tells  the  story.  A  story  that 
means  extra  cash  in  your  pocket. 


Stilbosol 


(d  iethy  I  sti  I  be  strol  premix) 


Selling 

Extra  profit 

Selling 

Extra  profit 

price 

per  head 

price 

per  head 

per  lb. 

Stilbosol 

per  lb. 

Stilbosol 

20* 

$5.55 

25* 

$6.94 

21* 

5.83 

26* 

7.22 

22< 

6.11 

27* 

7.50 

23* 

6.39 

28* 

7.77 

24* 

6.66 

29* 

8.05 

Make  sure  your  feeds  contain  genuine  Stilbosol, 
because  after  eight  years,  Stilbosol  continues  to 
give  cattle  feeders  up  to  15%  extra  gain  on  10% 
less  feed. 

Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (Hygromycin  B) 
TYLAN®  (Tylosin  Phosphate) 

ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY   •    A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY    •    INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


MEYER 

BOX  3957 
•  MAY,  1962 


Speeds  Handling — 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi- 
nates hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today! 

MFG.  CO. 

MORTON,  ILL. 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


^22333*^ 


Aut&matle 

"STEEL  GUARD" 


I'M.  oiler 


The  Only  Way 
To  Apply  Face  Fly 
~\    Treatment  Daily! 
,  \ 


NOW  WITH  FaC&  /^ATTACHMENT 

Most  completely  satisfactory  oiler  yet  developed!  Now 
equipped  with  proven  successful  face  fly  insecticide 
applicator!  Steel-Guard  rubbing-element  provides  per- 
fect rubbing,  scratching  surface.  Meter  Valve  releases 
oil  only  as  cattle  rub.  No  waste  of  oil.  5-GaI.  oil  supply 
lasts  for  weeks.  Mount  on  any  post,  tree,  or  side  of  bldg. 

Write  for  lllustroted  literature.  Our  low  prices, 
ond  details  of  30-Day  "Free  Trial  Plan" 

~~  Far  n  akT  equ  ip.~c ^rDTp»"RW^s  " 

8701  No.  29th  St.  -  Omaha.  Nebraska 

Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rope-Wick  Oilers  and 
details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN 
Name  


Address  . 
City  


.State 


45%  more  chopping  action ! 

McCormick®  International®  No.  5,  with  double-cut  and  high-speed 
rotor,  chops  finer  and  faster  than  any  other  flail-type  machine 


Exclusive  features  of  the  No.  5  Auger-Blower  Chopper 
help  you  make  green  feed  faster  and  produce  a  finer-cut 
silage  with  better  keeping  qualities. 

54-knife,  double-cutting  rotor  spells  the  difference  be- 
tween regular  choppers  and  up  to  45%  more  cutting  action 
with  the  No.  5.  Pairs  of  knives  are  mounted  directly  oppo- 
site each  other  on  the  rotor  to  give  a  double  cut  with  each 
revolution.  There  are  no  dead  spaces  across  the  five-foot 
width.  You  get  all  the  crop  and  chop  it  finer. 
Higher  speed  rotor  also  helps  the  No.  5  cut  finer  and  faster 
than  other  flail-type  choppers.  With  over  1,575  rpm,  you 
cut  your  crop  more  times  for  every  foot  traveled.  You  can 
increase  travel  speed  without  fear  of  skipping  and  still  get 
finer-cut  forage! 

High-speed,  4-knife,  4-paddle  blower  slices  the  crop, 
again  as  it's  fed  from  the  full-width  auger.  And  there's 
blower  power  to  put  heaviest  or  lightest  crops  in  the  back 
of  the  wagon. 


Versatility,  you  bet!  You'll  chop  bedding, 
shred  stalks,  even  blow  snow!  A  demonstration 
of  the  No.  5  Auger-Blower  Chopper  will  prove 
its  worth.  See  your  IH  dealer,  today. 


5,000  dealers  bached 
by  12  parts  depots 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 


Are  you  Moving -Or,  Staying  Put? 


For  Movers 

TF  YOU'RE  MOVING. 

don't  forget  to  let  us  know 
so  that  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  can  accom- 
pany you  to  your  new  ad- 
dress. 

Enclose  address  label  from 
current  issue  and  allow  us 
30  days  for  changes. 


For  Stayers 

TF  YOU'RE  STAYING 
put,  check  the  mail  label 
on  a  recent  issue  and  let  us 
know  if  changes  are  neces- 
sary. 

While  you  are  at  it,  why 
not  renew  your  subscription 
right  now — 36  full  issues, 
only  $1. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble,  Circulation  Manager 


NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


155  North  Wackcr  Drive 


(America's  Leading  Live  Stock  Magazine) 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Items  are  free  upon  request,  unless 
a  price  is  quoted.    Please  mention 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
when  you  write. 


-  -        -  ■   

FOREST  LAND  USE-EVERYBODY  S 
Concern"  is  a  32-page  booklet  of  key 
views  on  land  resource,  forest  products, 
water,  recreation,  wilderness  and  multiple 
use  of  forests  from  the  first  nationwide 
Forest  Land  Use  Conference  held  recent- 
ly in  Washington.  Free  on  request  from 
American  Forest  Products  Industries, 
Inc.,  1816  N  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

DRY-LOT  RATIONS  for  Fattening 
Swine"  is  the  title  of  Circular  483 
which  gives  the  data  of  a  6-year  feeding 
program  that  determined  the  relative 
value  of  protein  supplements  for  fatten- 
ing swine.  Write  Extension  Service, 
Clemson  College,  Clemson,  S.  C,  for  this 
circular.  Also  available  is  "Fertilizer 
Recommendations  for  South  Carolina." 
Circular  476. 

INCREASE  INCOME  THROUGH 
Herd  Improvement"  is  the  title  of  a 
6-page  pamphlet  outlining  a  program  for 
cattle  owners  to  follow  to  obtain  heavier 
calves,  higher  quality  calves  and  more 
calves.  Ask  for  Agr.  Ext.  Pub.  1298  from 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

CONTINUE  TO  DO  IN  '62  What 
You've  Begun  in  '61"  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  stating  what  you  should  know 
about  the  1962  Feed  Grain  Program.  Ask 
for  PA-485  from  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

ANGUS    HERD  IMPROVEMENT 

Record  Summary"  is  available  to  those 
interested  in  knowing  the  results  of  the 
herds  that  are  currently  enrolled  in  this 
program.  The  108-page  book  is  free  on 
request  from  American  Angus  Assn., 
3201  Frederick  Blvd.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

RID  YOUR  FLOCK  of  Sheep  Lice"  is 
a  pamphlet  that  gives  the  procedure  to 
follow  for  the  most  satisfactory  method 
(dipping)  to  control  lice.  Bulletin  369  is 
free  from  Extension  Service,  University 
of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida. 

SUPPLEMENTING  CERTAIN 
Roughages  with  a  Liquid  Urea-Mo- 
lasses Preparation,"  Bulletin  561,  gives 
the  results  found  in  experiments  dealing 
with  the  evaluation  of  a  liquid  urea-mo- 
lasses feed  as  a  supplement.  Available 
from  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

THE  SCREWWORM  AND  ITS  Con- 
trol" is  the  title  of  Leaflet  L-74  telling 
how  to  control  this  pest.  Free  from  Ex- 
tension Service,  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity, Stillwater,  Okla. 

CANDY  CANES  AND  SUGAR  Plums 
(the  myth  of  economic  growth)  is  the 
title  of  the  speech  by  Logan  T.  Johnston, 
president,  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  at  the 
Goals  for  American  Program  held  in 
Wilmington  College  recently.  The  speech, 
in  booklet  form,  is  available  from  Corpo- 
rate Public  Relations  Dept.,  Armco  Steel 
Corp.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

ARMCO  STEEL  BUILDINGS  for  Grain 
Storage"  is  a  14-page  booklet  contain- 
ing photographs,  charts  and  diagrams  to 
aid  you  in  getting  your  building  job  done 
economically.  Ask  for  Application  Bul- 
letin 71  from  Armco  Drainage  &  Metal 
Products,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

REMOVING  GREEN  SCUM  from 
Tanks  and  Reservoirs"  tells  how  to  do 
the  job  with  Bluestone.  Ask  for  L-55 
from  Extension  Service,  Texas  A  &  M 
College.  College  Station,  Tex. 

DEMONSTRATION  SHOWS  ECO- 
nomic  Value  of  Systemic  Grubicides" 
pamphlet  gives  the  results  that  were  evi- 
dent in  a  recent  demonstration  in  which 
Ruelene  25E,  Trolene  FM  and  Co-Ral 
were  tested.  For  this  informative  pamph- 
let, write  Livestock  Conservation,  Inc., 
405  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago  9,  111. 
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"On  I, OOO  acres  of  bluegrass 

Golden  URAN 


NITROGEN  SOLUTION 


smokes  money  and  saves  money" 


Mr.  J.  D.  Gay,  Jr.,  is  a  leading  breeder  of  Hereford  cattle.  Here,  he  shows 
his  yearling  bull,  Domino  Return  32.  This  bull  has  won  five  major  awards. 


This  thick  aftermath  growth  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  at  Brookview 
Farms  shows  how  URAN  increased  carrying  capacity. 


SAYS 

J.  D.  Gay,  Jr. 

PINE  GROVE 
KENTUCKY 


"I  now  buy  ARCADIAN  Golden  URAN  Nitrogen  Solu- 
tion by  the  carload,"  says  J.  D.  'Doug'  Gay,  Jr.,  who  farms 
2,100  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  Kentucky  bluegrass  region. 
"When  I  first  started  using  Golden  URAN,  I  made  a  lot  of 
tests.  I  found  that  Golden  URAN  doubled  my  grass  seed 
yield  and  also  doubled  the  grazing  capacity  of  my  bluegrass. 

"Golden  URAN  liquid  nitrogen  has  been  profitable,  and 
has  also  saved  me  a  lot  of  money.  My  applicators  have  a 
40-foot  swath  and  cover  a  lot  of  acres  in  a  hurry.  Golden 
URAN  goes  on  easy  and  I  apply  it  early  so  I  can  use  my 
labor  better.  Coverage  of  the  sod  with  liquid  Golden  URAN 
is  uniform,  so  the  grass  gets  a  faster,  more  even  start. 

"I  harvest  1,000  acres  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  for  seed. 
Every  year  Golden  URAN  has  doubled  the  yield  when 
compared  with  the  check  strip.  I've  been  using  Golden 
URAN  at  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  and  plan  to  use 
50  to  60  pounds.  Last  year  I  averaged  500  pounds  of  blue- 
grass  seed  per  acre. 

"My  purebred  Hereford  cow  herd  now  totals  300  and  in 
a  few  years  should  be  500.  My  grass,  thanks  to  Golden 
URAN,  is  carrying  about  1,000  head  of  cattle,  except  dur- 
ing the  60  days  before  June  grass  seed  harvest." 

You,  too,  can  build  bigger  grass  yields  and  profits 

by  top-dressing  your  pastures,  hay  and  seed  fields  with 
Golden  URAN  liquid  nitrogen.  Ask  your  ARCADIAN 
supplier-he  can  apply  Golden  URAN  for  you  at  low  cost  on 
many  acres  per  day.  Order  Golden  URAN  now! 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Sales  offices  in  leading  farm  areas 


Hied 
hemical 
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&  Lamb  Sales 
Are  Bouncing  Back 


By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


May  Market  Outlook 


Prices  lower,  $27  on  Choice  Steers. 
Prices  higher,  $17 
^Prices  higher,  $20 


to  $18  on  barrows  and  gilts, 
to  $21  on  Choice  Spring  Lambs. 


THE  FED  CATTLE  MARKET 
showed  some  unexpected 
strength  in  March  and  early 
April,  particularly  on  Choice  and 
Prime  grades.  Choice  steers  moved 
up  to  an  average  of  $28  at  Chicago 
and  $27  at  Omaha  in  the  second  week 
of  April.  Good  steers  brought  $25  at 
Chicago  and  $24  at  Omaha.  Prices  on 
Choice  cattle  have  increased  about 
$2  since  January,  while  Good  cattle 
have  increased  less  than  $1. 

There  has  been  some  scarcity  of 
the  higher  quality  cattle  in  compari- 
son with  those  grading  Good  and 
Standard.  Fed  cattle  have  been  com- 
ing in  at  lighter  weights  than  a  year 
ago  and  a  higher  proportion  than 
usual  have  been  grading  Good.  The 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  Jan- 
uary to  March  was  up  4%  over  a  year 
ago,  yet  because  of  lighter  weights, 
beef  production  increased  only  2%. 

These  facts  support  the  belief  that 
cattle  feeders  are  consciously  trying 
to  avoid  the  problem  of  too  many 
•overweight  cattle  such  as  encount- 
ered in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1961.  In  addition,  cold  weather  re- 
tarded gains  this  past  winter.  Per- 
sonal income,  up  7%  over  a  year  ago 
in  February,  has  given  the  fed  cattle 
market  a  little  lift  from  the  demand 
side  this  year. 

The  earlier  shipment  of  fed  cattle 
so  far  this  year  reconfirms  our  belief 
that  the  spring  and  early  summer 
market  will  hold  well  above  the 
levels  of  a  year  ago.  A  more  difficult 
question  is  whether  the  cattle  market 
will  maintain  the  level  of  early  April 
and,  if  so,  how  long.  Several  reports 
reaching  us  do  indicate  a  shortage  of 
Choice  and  Prime  cattle  for  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Cattle  Market  Looks  Good 

Although  marketings  of  fed  cattle 
in  March  were  somewhat  below  ex- 
pectations, marketings  in  January 
were  somewhat  above.  For  the  entire 
first  quarter  (January  to  March), 
marketings  of  fed  cattle  are  estimated 
to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1961.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  forecasts  made 
based  on  the  weight  breakdown  in 
the  January  1  inventory  of  cattle  on 
feed.  Forecasts  of  slaughter  of  fed 
cattle  in  the  second  quarter  of  1962, 
based  on  this  same  January  1  Cattle 
and  Calves  on  Feed  Report,  indicated 
a  3  or  4%  reduction  from  a  year  ago. 

A  more  accurate  indicator  of  mar- 
ketings in  the  April-to-June  period 
is  the  April  1  Cattle  and  Calves  on 
Feed  Report  released  on  April  17.  At 
this  writing,  this  report  had  not  been 
issued;  but  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  is,  or  should  be,  available 
to  you  at  the  time  you  read  this  arti- 
cle. Note  the  intended  marketings  for 
April  to  June.  Also  note  the  number 
of  steers  on  feed  weighing  900  to  1,100 
pounds  and  the  number  of  heifers 
weighing  700  to  900  pounds. 

These  are  the  cattle  which  will  be 
the  main  source  of  marketings  in  the 
May-to-July  period.  If  total  market- 
ings are  indicated  to  be  down  about 
3  to  4%  in  the  next  two  to  three 
months  below  a  year  ago,  then  mar- 
ketings will  be  in  line  with  expecta- 
tions. Prices  on  fed  cattle  would  be 
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expected  to  edge  lower  into  late 
spring  but  remain  well  above  a  year 
ago.  A  7  to  8%  reduction  would  mean 
that  prices  would  likely  be  well  main- 
tained through  the  spring. 

For  those  interested,  you  can  be 
placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  the 
USDA's  Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed 
reports,  free  of  charge,  by  writing  to 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical 
Reporting  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
A  condensation  of  these  reports  may 
also  be  available  from  your  state 
statistician  (Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service). 

We  will  analyze  the  April  1  report 
in  the  June  issue.  But  until  this  re- 
port is  available,  we  will  look  for 
fed  cattle  prices  to  work  lower  into 
May  with  Choice  steers  at  Chicago 
around  $27. 

At  present,  the  period  which  bears 
some  watching  is  late  summer  and 
early  fall.  The  delay  in  gains  this 
winter  may  place  more  fed  cattle 
onto  the  market  at  that  time  than  a 
year  ago.  Additional  pressure  may 
come  from  an  increase  in  cow  slaugh- 
ter, both  beef  and  dairy. 

Farmers  intend  to  increase  corn 
acreage  by  about  3%  over  1961  and 
grain  sorghum  acreage  by  2%.  This 
indicates  that  participation  in  the 
1962  Feed  Grain  Program  will  not  be 
quite  as  high  as  last  year,  yet  large 


enough  to  keep  acreages  well  below 
levels  of  recent  years.  Barley,  which 
is  included  in  the  1962  Feed  Grain 
Program,  is  to  be  cut  only  4%,  even 
though  a  substantially  larger  portion 
of  the  crop  was  signed  up  for  diver- 
sion. Oat  acreage  is  to  be  reduced  by 
6%  to  a  new  low. 

Production  of  feed  grain  in  1962 
may  not  quite  equal  that  of  1961  if 
the  growing  season  is  a  more  "nor- 
mal" one.  Free  supplies  should  be 
adequate,  however,  unless  the  grow- 
ing season  is  a  poor  one,  keeping  feed 
grain  prices  near  1961  levels.  Free 
supplies  include  grain  not  eligible  for 
support,  grain  eligible  but  for  sev- 
eral reasons  not  placed  under  sup- 
port, and  grain  sold  by  the  CCC  (cer- 
tificate and  non-storable). 

Loan  entries  on  corn  have  not  been 
particularly  large  so  far  this  year. 
The  deadline  is  May  31.  Considering 
that  the  corn  market  has  been  under 
$1  in  many  areas,  many  farmers  with 
corn  eligible  for  the  $1.20  support 
could  gain  by  taking  a  loan — even  if 
it  means  sealing  your  own  corn  and 
buying  corn  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  cold  winter  we  have  had  will 
influence  the  hog  market  for  the  rest 
of  this  year.  This  statement  is  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  Pig  Crop  Re- 
port released  in  late  March. 

On  March  1,  1962,  the  number  of 
hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  in  the  10 


Live  Stock  Producer's  May  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 

May  Top 

Market  Trend 

Supply  Trend 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Declining 

Up  9% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$17 

Steady 

Down  3% 

Lambs 

$19 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Central  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Steady 

Up  3% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$29 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Calves 

$34 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Advancing 

Up  2% 

Lambs 

$19 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Western  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$28 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$27 

Steady 

Down  5  % 

Feeder  Calves 

$32 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Advancing 

Up  6% 

Lambs 

$20 

Steady 

Down  20% 

Western  Range  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Same 

Feeder  Calves 

$28 

Steady 

Same 

Hogs 

$17 

Advancing 

Down  8% 

Lambs 

$20 

Advancing 

Up  12% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Feeder  Calves 

$29 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Hogs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$19 

Declining 

Up  15% 

South 

ern  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Steady 

Steady 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$26 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Calves 

$28 

Advancing 

Down  5  % 

Hogs 

$17 

Steady 

Up  10% 

Lambs 

$22 

Steady 

Down  2% 

major  hog  producing  states  was  2% 
more  than  a  year  earlier.  Hogs  and 
pigs  six  months  old  and  over  were 
3%  more  than  a  year  earlier.  These 
larger  numbers  have  been  reflected 
in  greater  hog  slaughter  and  they  also 
include  the  increase  in  sows  farrow- 
ing. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1962, 
hog  slaughter  was  4%  larger  than  in 
the  same  period  in  1961.  Pork  produc- 
tion in  the  first  quarter  was  up  5% 
over  last  year.  Increased  hog  slaugh- 
ter in  late  March  and  early  April 
caused  hog  prices  to  weaken. 

As  we  look  ahead,  there  are  en- 
couraging signs.  Last  December  1, 
farmers  said  they  planned  to  farrow 
4%  more  sows  in  the  December  to 
May  period  compared  with  a  year 
earlier.  On  March  1,  intentions  had 
dropped  to  2%  over  last  year.  The 
December  to  February  farrowings 
were  up  1%  over  last  year  and  in  the 
March  to  May  period  2%  more  than 
last  year  are  expected.  This  will  be 
15%  below  the  10-year  average. 

Hogs  Hold  at  $17 -$18 
Even  though  more  sows  farrowed 
in  late  1961  and  early  1962,  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  saved  per  litter  was  down. 
On  March  1,  there  were  2%  fewer 
pigs  under  three  months  of  age  than 
a  year  earlier,  even  though  De- 
cember-to-February  farrowings  were 
up  1%.  This  means  that  the  number 
to  be  marketed  in  the  summer  months 
will  be  smaller  than  was  expected. 

Reported  breeding  intentions  indi- 
cate 5%  more  sows  are  expected  to 
farrow  in  the  June-to-August  pe- 
riod. If  5%  more  sows  do  farrow  this 
summer  compared  with  1961,  this 
will  be  18%  above  the  June-to-Au- 
gust 10-year  average. 

The  March  Pig  Crop  Report  once 
again  indicates  the  changes  in  hog 
production  which  are  underway. 
There  is  less  seasonal  variation  in 
production  and  in  marketings  than 
in  years  past.  Prices  in  recent  years 
have  been  more  stable  than  formerly. 
Price  stability  is  indicated  for  the  rest 
of  1962.  In  other  words,  there  will  be 
only  small  differences  between  the 
peak  prices  and  the  low  prices  for  the 
year.  Prices  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1963  are  expected  to  average  some- 
what below  the  $17  level  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1962. 

Hog  prices  in  May  are  expected  to 
be  steady  to  higher.  Barrows  and  gilts 
are  expected  to  average  $17  to  $18  at 
Chicago.  Looking  ahead,  hog  prices 
are  expected  to  average  higher  in 
June  and  July  than  in  April  and  May. 

There  were  11%  fewer  sheep  and 
lambs  on  feed  in  the  seven  major 
feeding  states  on  March  1.  Kansas 
and  California  had  25%  more  on  feed 
than  a  year  earlier.  The  other  states 
were  down  from  10%  to  23%  below 
the  number  on  feed  on  March  1,  1962. 

In  the  seven  important  sheep  and 
lamb  feeding  states,  there  were 
fewer  heavy  lambs  and  more  lighter 
lambs  on  feed.  Heavy  slaughter  lambs 
should  be  fewer  in  number  this  year 
and  heavy  lambs  should  not  exert 
downward  pressures  on  prices  as  in 
1961. 

The  number  of  early  lambs  is  about 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Three) 
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What  if  Means  to  You 

Illinois  Producers 
Livestock  Assn. 


By  Jack  Sampler 


INCREASED  BARGAINING 
power  and  improved  live  stock 
marketing  service  are  the  major 
goals  of  Illinois  Producers  Livestock 
Assn.  —  a  consolidation  of  six  live 
stock  marketing  cooperatives — which 
opened  its  doors  for  business  on  May 
1,  1962. 

Headquarters  of  the  new  state-wide 
organization  will  be  maintained  in 
the  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.  (Room 
606)  Chicago  Union  Stockyards,  Chi- 
cago 6,  HI.,  announces  L.  L.  (Larry) 
Colvis,  general  manager. 

The  six  cooperatives  now  merged 
into  a  single  marketing  organization 
include:  Illinois  Livestock  Market- 
ing Assn.;  Chicago  Producers  Com- 
mission Assn.;  Peoria  Producers 
Commission  Assn.;  Springfield  Pro- 
ducers Livestock  Commission  Co., 
Vermilion  County  Livestock  Market- 
ing Assn.,  and  Henderson  Livestock 
Marketing  Assn. 

Live  stock  sales  of  these  coopera- 
tives last  year  totaled  1,850,000 
slaughter  animals  and  162,000  head 
of  feeder  stock.  The  slaughter  vol- 
ume consisted  of  271,000  cattle;  1,420,- 
000  hogs,  and  162,000  sheep.  Feeder 
stock  included  60,000  cattle,  52,000 
sheep  and  50,000  feeder  pigs. 

Projected  marketing  goals  of  Illi- 
nois Producers  Livestock  Assn.  for 
1965  call  for  the  marketing  of  325,000 
head  of  slaughter  cattle,  an  increase 
of  100,000  head  or  44%;  a  volume  of 
1,500,000  hogs,  an  increase  of  300,000 
head  or  25%  more  than  the  average 
volume;  and  150,000  sheep,  an  in- 
crease of  15,000  head  or  11%. 

Volume  Goals  for  1965 

By  1965,  the  organization  expects 
to  handle  100,000  head  of  feeder  cat- 
tle, an  increase  of  30,000  head  or  43%; 
200,000  feeder  pigs,  an  increase  of 
75,000  or  60%;  and  60,000  feeder 
lambs,  an  increase  of  10,000  or  20%. 

The  new  organization's  volume 
will  be  large  enough  to  exert  a  pric- 
ing influence  on  terminal  and  local 
markets  within  the  state  and  this  vol- 
ume handled  efficiently  can  serve 
live  stock  producers  in  about  25  other 
states  who  consign  meat  animals  to 
Illinois  markets. 

Illinois  Producers  Livestock  Assn. 
will  offer  two  systems  of  cooperative 
live  stock  marketing  for  its  40,000 
members.  Terminal  marketing  serv- 
ice will  be  provided  at  Chicago, 
Peoria,  and  Springfield;  country  sales 
service  will  be  provided  at  20  local 
markets  and  10  receiving  points.  (See 
Map). 

Why  consolidate?  Boxing  pro- 
moters will  tell  you  that  "a  good,  big 
man  in  the  ring  is  always  better  than 
a  good,  little  man."  In  essence,  this 
axiom  applies  to  cooperatives.  The 
union  of  small,  healthy  cooperatives 
into  one  big  and  vigorous  marketing 
organization  has  been  under  study 
and  analysis  for  the  past  12  years  by 
representatives  of  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Assn.,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Assn.,  Farmers  Cooperative 
Service,  and  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Sifting  the  grain  from  the  chaff  of 
a  million  man-hours  of  thought  and 


■tudy,  the  advantages  of  consolidation 
stack  up  about  as  follows: 

•  In  Union  There  Is  Strength  — 
The  consolidated  cooperative  will 
have  several  advantages  over  indi- 
vidual units.  The  new  Illinois  Pro- 
ducers Livestock  Assn.  becomes  a 
member  of  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn.,  now  serving  more  than 
a  half-million  live  stock  farmers  and 
ranchers  on  principal  live  stock  mar- 
kets throughout  the  United  States. 

•  Stronger  Financial  Position  — 
The  combined  net  worth  of  the  new 
cooperative  will  exceed  $1  million, 
providing  a  stronger  operating  posi- 
tion and  greater  flexibility  in  ex- 
panding services  and  facilities  for 
farmers. 

•  Greater  Farmer  Support — Illi- 
nois is  a  strong  Farm  Bureau  state 
and  better  organized  than  most.  With 
the  full  support  of  IAA's  200,000 
farmer -members,  the  25,000  loyal 
Producers  patrons  at  Chicago,  Peoria, 
and  Springfield  plus  the  15,000  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Illinois  Livestock 
Marketing  Assn.,  the  new  state-wide 
cooperative  should  be  able  to  shift 
into  high  gear  in  short  order. 

•  Improved  Bargaining  Power  — 
A  larger  and  more  constant  volume 
of  live  stock  will  be  handled  under  a 
single  cooperative  banner.  The  result 
should  be  a  continuing  outlet  for  live 
stock  at  better  prices. 

•  More  Efficient  Operation  — 


New  management  team  of  Illinois  Producers  Livestock  Assn.  are  (left  to  right): 
Gray  Daly,  assistant  general  manager;  Donald  Duke,  assistant  general  manager, 
and  L.  L.  (Larry)  Colvis,  general  manager.    They  have  55  years  experience. 


Elimination  of  many  duplicating  ef- 
forts will  be  made  including  cen- 
tralized accounting,  common  bond- 
ing and  insurance,  a  single  market 
analysis,  expanded  feeder  service  at 
lower  cost  per  unit,  elimination  of 
duplicate  country  solicitation,  etc. 

•  Greater  Net  Return  to  Farm- 
ers— As  a  result  of  increased  volume, 
improved  services,  and  greater  effi- 
ciencies, Illinois  farmers  can  expect 
a  greater  net  return  on  their  live 
stock. 

•  Stronger  Management  Team — 
Illinois  Producers  Livestock  Assn. 
will  be  headed  by  General  Manager 
L.  L.  Colvis  who  has  been  at  the  helm 
of  Illinois  Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 
since  1952.  He  will  have  the  able  as- 
sistance of  Gray  Daly,  former  man- 
ager of  Chicago  Producers  and  a 
crack  cattle  salesman  for  over  10 
years;  and  Don  Duke,  former  man- 
ager of  Peoria  Producers  and  a  top 
hog  salesman  for  33  years.  Both  men 
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serve  as  assistant  general  managers 
of  Illinois  Producers  Livestock  Assn. 

Who  will  run  the  new  cooperative? 
Farmers  will — through  a  board  of  di- 
rectors composed  of  farmers  like 
yourself.  The  first  board  consists  of 
three  men  selected  from  Chicago 
Producers,  three  from  Illinois  Live- 
stock Marketing  Assn.,  two  men  from 
Peoria  Producers,  one  from  Spring- 
field Producers  and  one  from  IAA. 

The  10-man  board  met  last  Febru- 
ary and  elected  Fred  C.  Francis,  pres- 
ident; B.  W.  Horan,  vice  president; 
Maurice  Holmes,  secretary,  and 
Charles  Griffin,  treasurer.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  officers  the  board  con- 
sists of  Charles  House,  Payson;  LaRue 
Tice,  Shelbyville;  J.  W.  Entz,  Water- 
loo, la.,  Eugene  D.  Kline,  El  Paso; 
Webster  Gehring,  Jr.,  Galesburg; 
Vernal  Brown,  Vermont,  111.  (See 
Photo  on  page  18). 

IAA  Gives  Full  Support 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the 
new  corporation  will  be  50,000  shares 
of  Class  A  preferred  stock  with  a  par 
value  of  $25  per  share;  120,000  shares 
of  Class  B  preferred  stock  with  a  par 
value  of  $1  per  share  and  100,000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par 
value.  Both  class  A  and  B  preferred 
stock  will  be  entitled  to  5%  non- 
cumulative  dividends  and  shall  be 
treated  alike  in  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends and  in  the  distribution  of  as- 
sets in  the  event  of  liquidation. 

"The  need  for  consolidation  of 
these  six  Illinois  cooperatives  was  ap- 
parent because  of  the  changing  sup- 
ply and  live  stock  marketing  pat- 
terns," points  out  P.  O.  Wilson,  sec- 
retary-manager, National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Assn.  "In  the  last 
four  decades,  major  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  volume  of  live  stock 
marketed  in  Illinois.  Since  1930,  cattle 
sales  have  increased  112%;  hog  sales 
67%." 

"There  has  been  an  average  annual 
increase  of  about  100,000  hogs  and 
25,000  cattle  marketed  in  Illinois 
since  1921.  Along  with  these  changes 
in  supply,  marketing  systems  have 
been  reorganized  to  take  advantage 
of  faster  truck  transportation,  better 
roads,  shifts  in  producing  areas,  and 
changing  consumer  demand,"  Wilson 
concludes. 

"The  Illinois  Agricultural  Assn. 
and  Illinois  Farm  Bureaus  have  been 
in  favor  of  consolidating  efforts  in 
cooperative  live  stock  marketing  in 
Illinois  for  a  number  of  years,"  says 
William  Kuhfuss,  president  of  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  Assn.  "We  are  hap- 
py to  see  the  objective  realized.  It 
will  give  Farm  Bureau  an  oppor- 
tunity to  solidly  support  one  live 
(Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 
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Making  hay  wafers  permits  mechanical  handling  of  hay  from  seeding  to  feeding.  Hay  is 
cut,  conditioned,  cured,  packaged,  loaded,  stacked  and  fed  —  untouched  by  human  hands. 

Get  Faster,  Cheaper  Gains 
With  Field-Wafered  Hay 


By  Robert  R.  Jones 

THERE'S  NO  DENYING  that  hay 
wafers  are  mighty  easy  to  han- 
dle. When  hay  is  made  into 
wafers,  it  can  be  handled  mechanical- 
ly all  the  way  from  standing  crop  to 
feed  bunk.  Today's  push-button 
equipment  makes  wafer  choring  ex- 
tra-easy, but  almost  any  farm  is 
equipped  to  make  some  labor  savings 
with  wafers. 

Ease  of  handling  and  reduced  labor 
requirements  seem  to  be  the  most  ap- 
pealing items  to  live  stock  men  who 
are  feeding  field-wafered  hay.  But  in 
addition  to  these  advantages,  there  is 
the  generally  accepted  fact  that  cattle 
make  better  gains  on  hay  in  wafer 
form  than  they  would  on  the  same 
hay  loose,  chopped,  or  baled. 

Where  live  stock  men  have  invest- 
ed in  special  wafer-handling  equip- 
ment, labor  savings  have  been  sub- 
stantial. Clarence  Rodgers  of  Peta- 
luma,  Calif.,  who  feeds  more  than  100 
tons  of  wafers  each  month,  built  a 
special  combination  self-feeder  and 
storage  building.  The  reduction  in 
labor  needs  for  feeding  alone,  has  al- 
lowed him  to  eliminate  one  hired 
hand. 

And,  the  man  who  produces  a  large 
volume  of  hay  can  save  money  by 
owning  a  wafering  machine.  "Water- 
ing is  economical,"  says  Franklin 
Burris,  manager  of  an  800-acre  farm 


in  eastern  Maryland,  "because  hay 
can  be  watered  and  stored  at  the  rate 
of  4  to  5  tons  per  hour  with  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  labor  costs." 

And  wafering  is  practical.  Burris 
points  out  that  "for  the  first  time 
wafering  permits  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  hay  from  seeding  to  feeding, 
completely  free  from  human  han- 
dling. It  fits  in  perfectly  with  today's 
trend  toward  farm  mechanization." 
The  hay  is  cut,  conditioned,  cured, 
packaged,  loaded,  stacked,  unloaded, 
and  fed — all  by  machinery. 

Burris  is  convinced  that  wafers 
make  better  feed  than  other  forms  of 
hay.  He  estimates  the  difference  in 
feed  value  at  $10  a  ton.  He  believes 
the  ease  of  handling  is  worth  another 
$10  a  ton.  Burris  feeds  all  his  hay, 
but  he  feels  confident  that  any  time 
he  wanted  to  sell  wafers,  he  could 
command  a  $20  per  ton  premium  and 
dispose  of  all  he  would  offer  for  sale. 

In  northwestern  Oklahoma,  part- 
ners Walter  Bode  and  Charles  Bow- 
man no  longer  bale  hay  from  their 
250  acres  of  irrigated  alfalfa.  They 
make  wafers.  Labor  costs  had  almost 
put  a  stop  to  their  operation,  they 
said.  Then  they  bought  a  complete 
wafering  outfit.  Here's  how  it  works: 

First,  flails  of  a  flail-type  forage 
harvester  cut  and  mix  leaves  and 
stems,  releasing  juices.  Hay  falls  in 
windrows. 


When  the  top  half  of  the  windrow  is 
dry,  it  is  given  a  half  turn  with  a 
finger-wheel  windrow  turner. 

When  hay  is  near  15%  moisture,  the 
wafer  machine  makes  hay  packages 
approximately  2"  on  each  side  and 
any  length  from  2  to  6".  Wafers  are 
automatically  loaded  by  the  waferer 
into  a  trailing  wagon. 

At  barn  or  storage  building,  a  self- 
unloading  wagon  dumps  wafers  into 
the  hopper  of  an  ear-corn  elevator, 
and  wafers  move  into  storage.  They 
take  about  half  as  much  space  as  the 
same  weight  in  bales. 

When  it's  time  to  feed,  an  elevator 
loads  wafers  into  a  feeding  wagon. 
Then  they  are  easily  distributed  into 
feedbunks  or  self-feeders. 

Bowman  and  Bode  found  out  that 
they  got  more  than  savings  in  labor 
when  they  switched  to  field  wafering. 
The  labor  saving  they  place  at  about 
$2.90  per  ton.  Then  there  are  the 
gains  in  storage  space.  On  top  of  that, 
the  Oklahomans  are  pleased  that 
waste  in  harvesting  and  feeding  is 
greatly  reduced.  They  are  convinced 
that  the  savings  will  easily  offset  the 
higher  first  cost  of  field  wafering 
equipment. 

University  of  Arizona  Engineer 
Frank  Wiersma  reports  on  interviews 
he  conducted  with  10  farmers  who 
fed  wafers  last  year. 

Herman    Gates    of   Phoenix  told 


Wiersma  he  had  been  feeding  wafers 
from  a  number  of  experimental  ma- 
chines. He  said  his  cattle  liked  them. 
Waste  losses  dropped  from  about  20% 
with  loose  hay  to  about  5%  when  he 
fed  wafers. 

None  of  the  farmers  Wiersma 
talked  to  had  had  any  trouble  getting 
cattle  to  eat  wafers.  Based  on  what 
he  has  seen,  one  of  Arizona's  few 
swine  feeders  told  Wiersma  that  he 
plans  to  self-feed  wafers  to  his  pigs. 

Wiersma  has  met  skeptics  who  say 
the  wafering  machine  picks  up  dust, 
costs  are  too  high,  cattle  won't  eat 
wafers,  cattle  will  choke,  field  losses 
are  too  high,  and  so  on.  "Most  of 
these  reactions  are  based  on  a  single 
observation  of  the  machine  in  ac- 
tion," Wiersma  points  out. 

"The  enthusiasts  are  certain  that 
wafers  are  the  coming  thing  for  re- 
placing the  bale  in  the  finishing  ra- 
tion even  if  the  grinding  operation  is 
not  eliminated,  for  warming  up  calves 
for  the  finishing  pens,  and  for  feed- 
ing dairy  cattle,"  says  Wiersma. 

"A  number  of  them  express  in- 
terest in  setting  up  a  circular  crib 
storage  unit  in  the  center  of  a  corral 
and  adapting  it  to  self-feeding  of  cat- 
tle prior  to  putting  them  on  a  finish- 
ing ration." 

Will  Cattle  Eat  It? 

One  question  that  pops  into  the 
minds  of  almost  all  feeders  when  they 
first  pick  up  a  wafer  of  alfalfa  hay 
is,  "Will  cattle  eat  it?"  Wiersma  re- 
ports that  "With  the  exception  of  one 
feeder  who  mixed  wafers  made  from 
low  quality  hay  in  the  manger  with 
the  usual  feeding  of  silage,  all  feeders 
who  tried  them  said  the  answer  is 
'Yes.' 

"It  does  take  a  bit  of  time  for  cattle 
to  become  accustomed  to  wafers,  but 
in  time  they  will  actually  pick  out 
the  hardest  ones  first.  No  serious 
choking  was  encountered." 

Cattle  waste  more  wafers  at  first 
than  they  do  after  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  them.  They  waste  far 
less  hay  as  wafers  than  as  long  hay 
fed  loose.  Often  times,  wafers 
dropped  on  the  ground  will  be  picked 
up  later  and  eaten.  One  feeder  told 
Wiersma  that  if  mangers  are  designed 
with  no  confining  members  above  the 
animal's  head,  he  can  lift  his  head  up 
and  wallow  a  wafer  around  in  his 
mouth  without  first  backing  out. 

These  Arizona  feeders  are  aware 
of  the  potential  quality  gains  with 
watered  hay.  One  is  presently  paying 
a  premium  of  $5  a  ton  whenever  nec- 
essary to  get  wafers  instead  of  bales. 

Another  man  who  is  convinced  that 
wafers  hold  extra  quality  is  the  man- 
ager of  a  commercial  feed  mill  at 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  Bud  Gerhart  told 
Wiersma  he  likes  to  use  wafers  in  his 
mill  for  their  handling  costs,  grind- 
ing costs,  quality,  and  color.  In  Ger- 
hart's  operation,  bales  are  normally 
ground  twice.  Wafers  only  have  to  be 
ground  once.  He  explains  "they  grind 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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A  3-plow  tractor  can  haul  the 
self-powered  hay  wafer  machine 
and  a  wagon  loaded  with  wafers. 
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Hay  is  made  into  wafers  under 
hydraulic  pressure  when  forced 
into  25  dies  in  circular  drum. 


Handling  hay  the  wafer  way  is  a  fully  mechanized  operation  from 
field  to  feed  bunk.  Hay  handling  labor  is  reduced  25%  as  wafers 
flow  into  the  feed  bunk  with  a  minimum  of  broken  bits  and  fines. 
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Get  Faster,  Cheaper  Gains  with  Field- Wafered  Hay 


(Continued  from  Preceding  Page) 


easier  and  faster  and  give  the  final 
product  more  color  and  quality." 

In  one  type  of  lightweight  wafer- 
ing  machine  (light  as  watering  ma- 
chines go)  a  flail  pickup  takes  the 
conditioned  hay  from  the  windrow 
and  passes  it  to  an  auger.  As  it  moves 
along  the  auger  it  is  mixed  and  water 
is  added  if  necessary  to  produce  a 
wafer  of  the  desired  color  and  blend. 

The  auger  feeds  the  hay  into  a  die 
chamber.  Two  rollers,  one  at  each  end 
of  a  rapidly  whirling  bar,  press  the 
hay  into  dies  placed  along  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  round  die  chamber. 

The  dies  are  open  at  both  ends. 

Use  a  Lagoon  For 

Handling  Hog  Manure 

lyfANURE  HANDLING  can  be  a 
costly  part  of  raising  hogs  in  con- 
finement unless  the  lagoon  system  is 
used.  Cities  and  factories  have  used 
this  method  of  waste  disposal  for 
years,  but  only  recently  has  it  come 
into  use  for  animal  production.  The 
lagoon  will  eliminate  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  labor  in  confinment 
growing  and  finishing  of  hogs. 

Manure  is  scraped  or  flushed  from 
the  feeding  floor  each  day  and  car- 
ried by  water  to  a  storage  tank  or 
disposal  area.  Use  of  slatted  floors 
makes  the  cleaning  job  easier.  If  you 
store  liquid  manure  for  spreading,  use 
a  storage  tank  holding  25  to  30  gal- 
lons per  hog  and  an  electric  auger  to 
pump  the  manure  from  storage  to 
tractor-drawn  applicator  tank  hold- 
ing 500  to  1,000  gallons.  Such  equip- 
ment costs  about  $2  per  market  hog 
for  a  producer  with  2,500  hog  capac- 
ity. If  he  raises  only  250  hogs,  the 
cost  will  run  about  $6  per  hog.  Annual 
costs  for  storing,  pumping,  hauling 
and  spreading  liquid  manure  range 
from  about  60c  to  $1.28  per  hog. 

Building  lagoons  for  disposal  of 
liquid  manure  costs  from  30  to  80<? 
per  market  hog.  Maintenance  costs  of 
the  lagoon  are  low  and  they  eliminate 
the  costly  and  disagreeable  task  of 
pumping,  hauling  and  spreading  ma- 
nure throughout  the  year.  All  of  the 
fertility  value  of  the  manure  in  a 
lagoon  is  lost  by  bacterial  action. 

The  value  of  manure  as  fertilizer 
depends  on  how  it  is  handled.  Fresh 
manure  from  a  hog  growing  from  50 
to  220  lbs.  is  worth  about  $1.62.  If 
you  could  preserve  all  this  fertility 
value,  you  could  realize  about  $1  per 
hog  above  costs  from  using  manure 
as  compared  with  regular  commercial 
fertilizer. 

Nutrient  losses  begin  on  the  feed- 
ing floor  and  continue  while  manure 
is  in  storage  or  lying  on  the  fields. 
Potential  value  is  lost,  too,  when 
spread  on  low-value  crops  and  waste- 
land at  certain  times  of  the  year.  If 
you  could  recover  half  the  original 
value  of  manure,  you  could  pay  the 
extra  storage  and  spreading  costs  and 
realize  about  $1.20  an  hour  for  labor. 
But  if  fertility  losses  run  better  than 
50%,  manure  from  hogs  is  not  worth 
the  extra  cost  of  getting  it  on  the 
land. 


The  size  of  the  opening  is  controlled 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  As  more  hay 
is  forced  in  by  the  rollers,  the  first 
hay  is  pushed  out.  It  takes  the  hay 
several  seconds  to  move  through  a 
die. 

Heat  and  pressure  during  this  proc- 
ess compact  and  bind  the  material. 
As  compacted  hay  emerges  from  a 
die,  a  deflector  breaks  off  wafer- 
length  sections  at  predetermined 
lengths  from  2  to  6".  The  wafers  fall 
into  an  elevator  which  loads  them 
into  a  wagon  hitched  behind  the 
watering  machine. 

Wafers  are  so  new  that  many  of 


their  advantages  have  not  been  wide- 
ly listed.  One  big  one  is  this:  The 
fire  hazard  is  reduced.  Wafers  are  so 
dense  that  they  will  not  support 
flame.  A  wafer  will  burn  when  a 
flame  is  turned  on  it,  but  will  not 
burn  on  its  own.  Wafers  in  a  pile  of 
loose  hay  were  only  charred  on  the 
outside  when  the  loose  hay  had  been 
consumed  by  fire.  Inside,  the  wafers 
were  unmarked  and  apparently  un- 
changed by  the  flames. 

The  most  dramatic  research  evi- 
dence obtained  from  feeding  hay 
wafers  to  cattle  was  conducted  at 


Illinois  Dixon  Spring  Station  under 
the  supervision  of  R.  J.  Webb. 

These  tests  indicated  that  hay  wa- 
fers of  either  alfalfa  or  a  mixture  of 
%  alfalfa  and  %  timothy  hay  in- 
creased daily  gains,  increased  total 
hay  consumption,  improved  hay  uti- 
lization and  efficiency  and  lowered 
the  costs  of  gains.  The  hay  vs.  hay 
wafer  feeding  tests  were  conducted 
for  119  days  with  40  steers. 

Steers  fed  hay  wafers  gained  1.7 
lbs.  per  head  per  day  as  compared 
with  .6  lbs.  for  those  fed  baled  or 
chopped  hay. 
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WAFER  FEEDING  of  bite-sized 
hay  cubes  to  livestock  is 
opening  new  worlds  of  thinking 
in  feeding  and  feed  handling. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  say 
results  are  way  beyond  earliest 
expectations. 
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One-man  Wafer  Feeding 


Only  one-man  homogenizes  hay.  Mow, 
windrow  and  flail  —  condition  hay  in  one 
operation.  Prepare  a  uniform,  tenderized 
product.  Leaves  and  stems  are  homog- 
enized for  cutting   curing  time  in  half. 


Only  one-man  wafers  and  loads.  World's  FIRST 
AND  ONLY  practical  field  wafering  machine. — 
LUNDELL  WAFER  KING  —  wafers  up  to  6  tons  per 
hour  directly  from  the  Lundell  prepared  windrow: 
Lightweight:    3450  lbs.  complete  without  engine. 


Only  one-man  unloads  while  cattle  help 
themselves.  Lundell  elevator  fills  portable 
wafer  self-feeder  set  up  in  feedlot.  Builds 
for  about  $150.00.  Plans  available. 


Lundell  *Wtfk*mmw»  is  the 
Vital  Link  to  Wafer  Feeding 

Lundell  UNIFIED  Engineering  makes  wafer  feeding  a  reality. 
Wafer  King  and  its  handling  system  is  far  simpler  than  any- 
body expected.  Only  3  main  working  parts:  (1)  Flail  pick-up 
(2)  Rotating  shaft  with  compression  chamber  (3)  Elevator.  No 
human  hand  needs  to  touch  wafers. 

Low-maintenance.  Only  9  zerks.  No  reciprocating  parts.  Fin- 
gertip control  from  tractor  seat  regulates  moisture,  pressure, 
wafer  density,  hydraulic  pick-up  and  engine  starter. 
Uniform  moisture.  No  need  to  store  dry  hay.  Inject  moisture 
with  8  moisture  jets  as  you  wafer.  SEE  if  the  wafers  are 
too  dry. 

Be  the  first  to  completely  automate  haying  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. Join  more  progressive  farmers  feeding  wafers.  Write 
for  full  descriptive  details  today. 

LUNDELL  BUYING,  SERVICE  AND  PARTS  NEAR  WHEREVER  YOU  FARM 


TAKE  THE  BACKACHE  OUT  OF  HAY  HANDLING 


Farm  proven  in  feedlots.  Cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  horses  have  demonstrated 
a  preference  for  wafers.  You  can  mix 
grain,  silage  and  concentrates  with 
wafers. 


Crib  wafers  like  corn.  Stored  wafers 
cut  storage  needs  by  1/3  to  1/2.  One 
ton  stores  in  4'x4'x5'  area.  Fira 
danger  reduced  too. 
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World's  1st 

Practical 
Field 
Wafering 
Machine 


"Just  what  other  type  of  depreciation  did 
you  have  in  mind?" 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


LUNDELL  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  NLP-5  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 

MAY,  1962 


You  can  adapt  the  Lundell  wafer  sys- 
tem to  fit  your  feedlot  operation. 
Feeders  have  found  crude  protein 
19.03%;  NFE  40.95  %;  Fiber 
18.53%;  Ash  8.35%;  Dry  matter 
88.03  % . 


Only  one-man  with  tractor  loader 
feeds  wafers.  Move  wafers  from  stor- 
age area  to  feedlot.  Use  for  loading 
into  self-unloading  wagons  for  a  com» 
plete  feeding  ration. 
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Cattle 


Feedlot  vs.  Pasture  Gains 

Fattening  feedlot  steers  on  small 
grain  pasture  resulted  in  lower  feed- 
ing costs,  faster  gains  and  better 
grades  as  compared  with  animals  fat- 
tened only  in  drylot  in  a  10-year  study 
at  Tifton,  Georgia.  The  best  grazing- 
drylot  feeding  test  was  done  with 
yearling  steers  feedlot-fattened  for 
76  days  then  switched  to  oats  pasture 
for  71  days. 

The  grazing-fattening  steers  had 
feed  costs  of  $20.25  per  100  lbs.  gain 
against  $24  for  feedlot  steers;  and 
they  gained  2.4  lbs.  daily  as  com- 
pared with  2.1  lbs.  for  steers  kept  in 
the  feedlot  for  the  entire  period.  Both 
lots  graded  U.  S.  Good.  Feedlot  ra- 
tions consisted  of  70%  ground, 
snapped  corn,  10%  cottonseed  meal, 
20%  Coastal  Bermudagrass  hay. 
Steers  grazing  oats  also  received  10 
lbs.  of  ground  corn  daily. 

Switching  from  pasture  to  feedlot 
also  worked  well.  One  lot  of  steers 
grazed  oats  pasture  for  112  days,  then 
went  into  the  feedlot  for  35  days.  An- 
other lot  was  on  rye  pasture  for  98 
days,  then  spent  49  days  in  the  feed- 
lot.  Steers  in  each  group  averaged  2.4 
lbs.  daily  gain  and  graded  U.  S.  Good. 
Feed  costs  were  $18.50  per  100  lbs.  for 
the  oats-grazed  steers;  $22  for  those 
grazing  rye. 

New  Crowns  for  Old  Teeth 

Metal  crowns  applied  to  the  worn 
teeth  of  cows  increased  their  weight 
gains  an  average  of  40  lbs.  during  a 
187-day  test  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois last  summer,  reports  Dr.  M.  E. 
Mansfield,  DVM.  Most  of  the  calves 
were  suckling  calves,  but  there  was 
no  difference  in  weaning  weights  of 
calves  of  the  two  herds  tested. 

Dental  crowns  made  of  stainless 
steel  caps  were  cemented  over  worn 
teeth.  These  caps  protect  sensitive 
nerve  endings  enabling  live  stock  to 
eat  and  drink  more.  This,  in  turn, 
prolongs  the  animal's  productive  life 
and  nets  the  farmer  more  money. 

Cows  with  new  "choppers"  grazed 
pastures  of  fescue  or  mixed  grasses 
and  legumes.  When  weighed  187  days 
later,  those  with  dental  caps  had 
gained  an  average  of  72  lbs.,  or  40  lbs. 
more  than  the  32-pound  average 
weight  gain  of  cows  in  the  checklot 
which  had  not  been  fitted  with  caps. 
The  metal  caps,  however,  did  not 
contribute  to  increased  milk  flow  of 
cows  with  the  resultant  increase  in 
weaning  weights  of  calves. 

An  Ideal  Beef  Carcass? 

A  beef  steer  carcass  described  as 
"nearly  ideal"  by  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity meat  specialists  was  discov- 
ered recently  in  a  packing  plant  in 
Greeley,  Colo.  The  steer-of -tomorrow 
which  the  researchers  found  today 
was  a  Hereford  just  under  two-years- 
old  which  had  been  on  feed  for  165 
days.  The  Hereford  carried  a  17%- 
inch  ribeye  and  yielded  177  pounds  of 
steaks  and  roasts  from  a  320-pound 
side.  Fat  thickness  over  the  12th  rib 
measured  Vz  inch.  The  carcass  graded 
U.  S.  Choice. 

Trimmed  chuck,  loin,  round  and  rib 
from  this  steer  (the  most  desirable 
cuts)  accounted  for  66%  of  the  car- 
cass weight.  In  the  average  steer, 
these  cuts  represent  58  to  60%  of  car- 
cass weight.  In  addition,  the  ideal 
steer  yielded  14  Vz  pounds  of  T-bone 
steaks  from  each  loin.  The  average 
carcass  yields  10  pounds  of  steak  from 
each  loin.  All  meat  was  well  marbled, 
yet  had  only  a  thin  layer  of  outside 
fat.  Round  steaks  cut  off  the  carcass 
of  the  steer  looked  as  though  they 
had  been  completely  trimmed  by  the 
butcher.  Steaks  and  roasts  from  a  320- 
pound  side  (over  55%  of  carcass 
weight)  had  a  retail  value  of  $156.08 
for  the  177  pounds  yielded. 
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'Not  much  to  him  for  a  two-year-old.': 


500-Cow  Outfit  Can't  Pay 

You  can't  buy  a  500-cow  outfit  and 
make  it  pay  out  in  the  opinion  of  Lyle 
Young,  vice  president,  First  National 
Bank  of  Arizona.  He  cites  this  ex- 
ample: 

Suppose  you  find  a  ranch  that  will 
handle  500  head  of  cattle  and  you  are 
able  to  buy  it  for  $800  per  cow  unit 
including  the  cattle  for  $400,000.  You 
have  been  smart  enough  to  accumu- 
late $200,000,  so  you  pay  half  the 
money  down  and  still  owe  $200,000. 
For  an  attractive  investment,  you 
should  be  able  to  pay  for  this  ranch 
in  10  years. 

This  means  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  you  must  repay  $20,000  plus 
6%  interest  or  $32,000,  and  each  year 
thereafter  $20,000  plus  6%  interest. 
Assume  you   can  run  425  mother 


cows  (you  never  can  because  it  takes 
more  bulls,  more  replacement,  etc., 
than  it  figures  out  on  paper;  but 
we'll  say  that  you  can  run  425  cows.) 

And  suppose  you  get  an  80%  calf 
crop  or  340  calves  and  are  fortunate 
enough  to  sell  that  many  calves  each 
year.  You  won't  get  much  in  excess 
of  $100  per  head  or  a  total  gross  re- 
turn of  $34,000. 

Now,  what  will  it  cost  you  to  run 
these  cattle?  Say  it  costs  $40  per  cow 
unit  (an  average  cost  for  most  cow 
outfits)  or  a  total  of  $20,000  a  year  in 
operating  expenses.  That  leaves  you 
$14,000  to  pay  the  $32,000  the  first 
year.  Even  by  assuming  the  $40  per 
cow  unit  includes  interest  payments, 
you  still  can't  pay  out.  Sounds  pretty 
discouraging  doesn't  it?  And  first, 
you've  got  to  accumulate  that  $200,000 
down  payment. 


HELP  PROTECT  PIGS  FROM 
SCOURS  THROUGH  STARTER  FEED! 
CONTAINING  POTENT  TERRAMYCIN 
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Hogs 


Artificial  Hog  Breeding 

Artificial  insemination  will  be  the 
accepted  method  of  breeding  sows  in 
the  future  as  indicated  by  results  of 
a  field  test  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  cooperation  with  the  Badger 
Breeders  Cooperative,  Shawano,  Wis. 
The  test  compared  331  of  the  off- 
spring from  both  artificial  and  natu- 
ral service  on  61  farms.  A.  I. -bred 
pigs  had  better  carcass  length,  loin 
eye  size,  ham  weight,  and  carcass 
grade.  (The  A.  I.  sires  were  better 
boars  than  sires  of  natural  service 
pigs). 

About  50%  of  the  sows  and  35%  of 
the  gilts  conceived  to  the  first  serv- 
ice. In  dairy  cattle,  for  example,  60% 
conceived  to  first  service.  One  breed- 


ing association  estimates  that  12,000 
sows  would  be  necessary  to  make 
service  economical,  figuring  cost  of 
insemination  at  about  $5  per  sow. 

The  cost  of  A.  I.  breeding,  how- 
ever, would  be  largely  offset  by  bet- 
ter quality  pigs.  Superior  pigs  from 
production-tested  sires  might  sell  for 
500  more  per  head  ($4  more  on  a 
litter  of  8  pigs)  and  return  a  large 
portion  of  the  A.  I.  charge  for  breed- 
ing. A.  I.  allows  more  sows  to  be 
bred  to  a  single  boar.  Under  natural 
service,  a  boar  will  breed  about  15 
sows  per  season.  One  collection  of 
semen  can  be  used  to  inseminate 
from  8  to  15  sows.  Biggest  breeding 
problem  is  lack  of  ability  to  recognize 
heat  in  gilts. 


Implants  Improve  Boar  Meat 

Ordinary  boar  meat  has  an  offen- 
sive odor  while  cooking  and  a  dis- 
tasteful flavor  after  it  is  cooked,  but 
hormone  implants  in  boar  pigs  may 
solve  that  problem.  When  boar  pigs 
were  implanted  with  48  to  96  milli- 
grams of  stilbestrol,  taste  test  panels 
scored  the  cooked  meat  "nearly  free 
of  boar  odor  and  flavor."  The  cooked 
boar  chops  were  tender,  juicy  and 
well-marbled. 

Dr.  V.  R.  Cahill  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity's Meats  Lab  said  the  stil- 
bestrol-injected  boars  produced  loins 
with  abundant  marbling,  grey-pink 
in  color  and  firm  of  muscle.  Most 
boar  pigs  grow  rapidly  and  carry  a 
leaner  carcass  than  barrows.  The  im- 
planted boars  also  had  a  higher  per- 
centage of  lean  cuts  and  more  weight 
in  primal  cuts. 


"Don't  ask  me  how,  but  it  bites!'' 


Boars  Beget  Better  Barrows 

Use  a  more  efficient  boar  and  you 
can  cut  your  feed  requirements  up  to 
20  lbs.  on  100  lbs.  gain  and  pick  up 
an  extra  $1  of  profit  for  every  pig 
you  market,  asserts  Glen  Ryberg, 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  extra 
$1  is  gained  through  breeding,  but  it 
requires  careful  sire  selection. 

Here's  what  to  look  for  when  you 
buy  a  boar: 

(1)  Make  sure  he  probes  no  more 
than  1.2  inches  of  backfat  at  200  lbs. 
and  weighs  at  least  250  lbs.  at  6 
months  of  age. 

(2)  Slaughtered  litter  mates  or 
half-brothers  of  the  boar  should  meet 
these  carcass  measurements:  Length, 
at  least  29  inches;  backfat,  no  more 
than  1.6  inches;  loin  eye,  at  least  4.0 
square  inches;  feed  efficiency,  no 
more  than  325  lbs.  of  feed  consumed 
per  100  lbs.  gain. 

Testing  alone  does  not  make  a  boar 
better.  But  buying  a  tested  boar 
whose  close  relatives  meet  the  above 
carcass  requirements  does  assure  you 
of  getting  a  meat-type  sire. 

Hog:  Man's  Oldest  Friend 

Treat  your  hogs  with  a  little  re- 
spect, advises  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute. The  dog  is  known  as  man's 
best  friend,  but  the  hog  is  certainly 
the  oldest  —  about  39  million  years 
older,  than  man  himself.  Around  7,000 
to  3,000  B.  C,  primitive  man  began 
to  adapt  the  wild  hog  to  fit  his  needs, 
and  the  pig  has  been  serving  man 
ever  since. 

The  pig  is  a  pioneer.  He  arrived  in 
America  almost  a  century  before  the 
Pilgrims  —  as  part  of  Hernando  De 
Soto's  expedition  which  landed  in 
Florida  on  May  25,  1539.  Further, 
Cornell  University's  study  of  animal 
intelligence  indicates  the  pig  is  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  all  animals.  Pigs 
prefer  clean  pens,  but  will  accept  any 
environment  forced  on  them  by  man. 
They  have  no  sweat  glands  so  they 
like  to  keep  their  bellies  wet  to  stay 
cool  in  summer.  The  hog  will  eat 
whatever  his  master  provides  and 
above  all  he  is  a  prolific  meat-mak- 
ing machine. 

Keep  Your  Hogs  Cool 

Keep  your  hogs  cool  this  summer 
and  they  will  repay  you  with  ice  cold 
cash.  Water-cooled  sows  produced 
two  more  pigs  per  litter  and  litters 
weighing  85.4  lbs.  more  at  56  days  of 
age  than  non-sprinkled  sows  in  tests 
at  Oklahoma  State  University. 

The  rate  of  gain  of  fattening  hogs 
drops  off  rapidly  when  the  tempera- 
ture goes  above  73.5°  which  can  hap- 
pen in  most  states  from  May  through 
October.  During  hot  weather,  the 
rate  of  gain  on  light  hogs  drops  from 
Y2  to  1  lb.  per  day;  on  heavy  hogs  the 
loss  runs  from  1.5  to  1.7  lbs  daily. 

At  70°  F.,  hogs  can  produce  100  lbs. 
of  pork  with  255  lbs.  of  feed,  but  at 
90°,  it  requires  470  lbs.  of  feed  to  pro- 
duce 100  lbs.  of  pork. 


Fight  Scours 


with 


® 


Terramycin 


OUT  OF  ALL  THE  FARM  ANTIBIOTICS,  OR  OTHER  DRUGS, 
ONLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


Broad  range — to  fight  the  primary  causes  of 
scours  as  well  as  the  many  secondary  invaders 
that  are  susceptible  to  Terramycin.  It  fights 
as  many  disease  organisms  as  any  of  today's 
antibiotics  or  drugs  possibly  can. 

Greater  stability — to  deliver  broad-range  ac- 
tivity to  the  pig  at  high  levels.  Terramycin  is 
the  only  broad-range  antibiotic  for  farm  use 
with  a  potency-protected  molecule. 

High  absorption — to  speed  disease-fighting 
antibiotic  through  the  blood  to  the  site  of 
systemic  infections. 


You  get  these  bonus  benefits: 

Heavier  weaning  weights— from  faster 
gains  on  less  feed.  Terramycin  has 
given  up  to  39%  heavier  weights  at 
weaning.  And  extensive  tests  over  the 
entire  feeding  period  show  Terramy- 
cin-fed  pigs  have  gained  up  to  22% 
better  .  .  .  with  an  average  of  better 
than  7%. 


Insist  on  Terramycin  for  the  advantages  nothing  else  can  match 


Get  your  Full  Potential  with  Swine  Feeds  containing 

Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co..  Tnc  WW^^^      Wh\        MB     ggj        MM         .  I 

New  York  ^MaMMf      mBM   ^MBBBW  WMB~ 

Science  for  the  world's  well-bein^  ^^^HBP^        ^BH         ^^BMW^^      WMm        \wB  ^^^P 

Terramycin 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCU NE  WBW 
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COMPACT  V-460D  is  much  smaller  and 
about  V3  lighter  than  its  water-cooled 
counterpart.  It  requires  far  less  servic- 
ing. Haycruiser  is  made  by  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


60-hp  WISCONSIN  turns  one-man  baler 
into  cost-cutting  baling  crew 


Baling  is  a  one-man  job  with  the 
new  self-propelled  Haycruiser 
shown.  And  the  equally  new 
60-hp  valve-in-head  air-cooled 
Wisconsin  engine  compounds 
the  savings. 

The  V-460D  drives  the  baler. 
It  also  mechanizes  pick-up,  bal- 
ing, throwing,  and  hauling  into 
one  continuous  sweep.  You 
don't  need  a  tractor  or  extra  help 
—  and  you  control  every  step 
from  the  driver's  seat. 

Overhead  valves  and  7.1:1 
compression  make  the  V-460D 
a  cooler  and  more  efficient 
engine.  You  get  more  mileage 
with  regular  gasoline  —  and  de- 


pendable power  in  broiling  mid- 
summer heat.  And  the  only  water 
you  need  is  for  drinking. 

Stellite  exhaust  valves  and  ro- 
tators outlast  ordinary  valves  up 
to  500%.  Tapered  roller  main 
end  bearings  and  roller  center 
main  defy  failure.  The  V-460D  is 
automatically  protected  against 
neglect  and  overheating.  Pres- 
surized lubrication  assures  full- 
time  oiling  of  working  parts. 

Tell  your  dealer  that  the 
V-460D  is  available  for  all  types 
of  farm  equipment  in  its  hp 
range.  Specify  it  on  yours.  Send 
for  Bulletin  S-282.  Write  to 
Dept.  F-17& 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE   46,  WISCONSIN 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 


brower  Kbat-feitl  cattle  feeder 
Two  Sizes  —  15  Ft,  and  V/z  Ft. 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

Now — an  exciting  new  self-feeder  for  cattle! 
Two  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  or  small 
herds.  Large  sire  has  250  bu.  capacity,  feeds 
100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling,-  the  71/2 
ft.  feeder,  125  bu.  capacity,  does  it  for  50 
head.  Saves  over  100  hours  of  labor  a  year. 
Big  feed  savings,  too  —  special  designed 
trough  all  but  eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed 
clean,  fresh,  more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more 
.  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains.  WRITE: 

•  LOW  IN  PRICE  . .  .WRITE  FOR  EASY 
PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


•  Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2375,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Send  facts  on 
□  Callle  Feeder.      D  Call  Creep  Feeder 


Name_ 


Slieet  or  RFD_ 
Town  


-State- 


North 

South 


ivejtack 
pJLeport 


East 
West 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Cincinnati:  Demand  for  replace- 
ment cattle  improving.  Demand  very 
good  for  Choice  cattle.  Considerable 
discount  being  made  on  hogs  carry- 
ing weight  and  lacking  uniformity. 
All  supplies  of  small  grains  and  hay 
adequate. 

Indianapolis:  Too  much  mud. 
Cattle  on  feed  about  1%  above  last 
year.  Some  feeder  cattle  from  South 
moving  into  area.  Hog  production  in- 
creasing. Lower  hog  prices  later  this 
year.  Feeder  pig  demand  strong  but 
supply  limited.  Sheep  on  feed  about 
5%  fewer  than  a  year  ago.  Feeder 
lamb  interest  low.  Corn  an  abundant 
commodity.  Hay  supply  adequate. 

Evansville:  Demand  good  for  400 
to  500-lb.  stockers;  shortest  supply 
of  light  stockers  in  several  years.  De- 
mand for  feeder  pigs  continues  over 
supply.  Fed  cattle  up  about  2  to  3%. 
Hog  receipts  are  above  last  year.  Am- 
ple supply  of  corn  and  plenty  of  hay. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Cattle  up  around  3%. 
Hogs  up  2%.  Demand  for  lambs  mod- 
erate. Field  work  delayed.  Hold-over 
grain  supply  adequate.  Rainfall  less 
than  normal. 

Milwaukee:  Good  feed  supplies 
on  hand.  Spring  farrowings  6%  be- 
low last  year.  Prices  vary  widely 
along  with  the  wide  range  of  quality 
from  dairy  bred  calves  to  well  bred 
beef  calves  and  yearlings. 

National  Stock  Yards:  Most  cat- 
tle grading  Good  or  below.  Hogs  be- 
ing used  to  glean  corn  fields.  Consid- 
erable death  loss  in  spring  farrow- 
ings. Sheep  supply  getting  short.  Na- 
tive stockers  supply  small.  Warmed- 
up  cattle  not  of  good  quality.  Corn 
supply  short.  Hay  plentiful. 

Springfield:  About  10  to  15%  few- 
er cattle  on  feed  than  in  last  10  years. 
Small  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs 
on  feed.  Grass  cattle  in  good  demand. 
Lightweight  cattle  from  350  to  500 
lbs.  selling  from  $26  to  $30  per  cwt.; 
heavier  weights  from  600  to  900  lbs. 
from  $23  to  $26  per  cwt.  Wheat  in 
good  condition.  Rainfall  above  nor- 
mal. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Floods  delaying  field  work. 
Good  supply  of  cattle  but  small  pro- 
portion grading  Choice.  Hog  receipts 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  No 
weight  penalty  on  sheep  like  last 
year.  Price  level  continues  to  disap- 
point. Interest  in  stockers  and  feeders 
improving. 

St.  Joseph:  Due  to  good  weather 
conditions  stocker  and  feeder  demand 
is  active  with  prices  working  500  to 
$1  higher.  Cattle  supply  down  8%; 
hogs  up  2%,  sheep  same  as  a  year 
ago.  Good  yearling  stocker  steers  are 
selling  from  $26  to  $28;  Medium  to 
Good  yearling  steers  from  $24  to  $26. 
Good  quality  feeder  steers  from  $23 
to  $24.  Good  supply  of  corn.  Wheat 
looks  good. 

Sioux  City:  Good  alfalfa  hay  sell- 
ing $20  per  ton.  Supply  of  cattle  grad- 
ing Good  seems  adequate.  Choice 
cattle  in  strong  demand  but  supply 
short.  Hog  numbers  not  as  large  as 
anticipated.  Demand  for  feeders 
strong  and  prices  expected  to  in- 
crease. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Denver:  Definite  shortage  of 
heavy  steers  on  feed.  Very  good  de- 
mand for  yearling  ewes  but  supply 
short.  Replacement  ewes  scarce.  All 
live  stock  in  excellent  condition. 
Moisture  in  area  above  normal.  Lamb 


supply  for  Corn  Belt  feeders  will  have 
to  come  from  Texas.  Big  movement 
of  old  ewes  to  slaughter. 

Fort  Worth:  Strong  demand  for 
"Okie"  type  feeders.  Heavy  move 
ment  of  cattle  off  wheat  slowing 
down.  Stocker  and  feeder  lambs  ex 
pected  to  be  in  larger  supply  this 
season.  Live  stock  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion due  to  supplemental  feeding, 
Feed  generally  poor. 

WEST  COAST  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Artesia:  Best  moisture  in  years 
Range  has  never  been  better.  Grain 
and  hay  supplies  about  normal.  Feed- 
er demand  good  on  all  classes.  Choice 
steers  selling  from  $27.50;  Choice 
heifers  $26.50. 

Visalia:  Demand  for  feeder  and 
fat  cattle  has  picked  up  with  a  little 
contracting  on  local  grass  cattle.  Good 
and  Choice  fat  steers  selling  from 
$25.50  to  $27.25;  Good  and  Choice  fat 
heifers  from  $24  to  $26;  Good  and 
Choice  feeder  steers  from  $24  to 
$25.50;  Good  and  Choice  feeder  heif- 
ers $22  to  $23.  Grain  and  hay  supplies 
adequate  with  prices  steady. 

SOUTHERN  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Jackson:  Demand  for  thin  grazing 
calves,  yearlings  and  feeders  excel 
lent.  Good  to  Choice  steer  calves  from 
$24.50  to  $33;  Good  yearlings  and 
light  two-year-olds  from  $23  to  $26; 
Mediums  from  $18  to  $23.  Heifers  of 
comparable  quality  $3  to  $4  under 
steers.  Warmed-up  cattle  not  of  good 
quality.  Corn  supply  slightly  short. 
Hay  plentiful. 

Louisville:  Plenty  of  corn  avail- 
able. Ample  hay  of  all  kinds.  Fed  cat- 
tle shorter  than  a  year  ago.  Hog  mar- 
ketings up  slightly  over  a  year  ago. 
A  few  lambs  selling  from  $20.50  to 
$21.50  per  cwt.  Good  demand  for  all 
classes  of  feeder  cattle.  Good  demand 
for  feeder  pigs  at  strong  prices. 

Nashville:  Few  cattle  arriving  at 
market  fat  enough  for  butcher.  Num- 
bers up  2  to  5%  on  cattle  to  be  grazed 
and  sold  this  coming  fall.  Hogs  15% 
short  of  year  ago.  Few  lambs  coming 
to  market.  Good  demand  for  light- 
weight steer  calves  and  heifers.  Good 
and  Choice  steers  from  $26  to  $28.50; 
Medium  steer  calves  from  $23  to  $26; 
heifers  from  $21  to  $23  and  Grade 
yearlings  from  $24  to  $26.  Good  and 
Choice  800  to  850  lb.  feeder  steers  in 
warmed-up  flesh  from  $23  to  $24. 
Ample  supply  of  corn  throughout  sea- 
son. Adequate  supply  of  hay. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 

Apr. 

Month 

Year 

1962 

Ago 

Ago 

Steers.  Prime 

$30.42 

$29.15 

$27.60 

Steers,  Choice 

27.88 

27.08 

25.85 

Steers,  Good 

24.68 

24.08 

23.88 

Heifers,  Choice 

26.02 

26.58 

24.75 

Heifers,  Good 

Cows,  Commercial 

16738 

15.95 

1TT5 

Bulls 

20.00 

20.25 

19.80 

Veal,  Calves,  Choice 

30.50 

Feeder  Steers,  Good 

24.02 

24.50 

Barrows  (200-220) 

16.90 

16.95 

17.86 

Sows  (330-400) 

14.58 

14.62 

16.05 

Lambs,  Choice 

17.62 

18.08 

17.18 

Lambs,  Good 

16.75 

16.82 

16.12 

Feeder  Lambs 

16.12 

15.98 

16.25 

Corn,  No.  2,  Yellow 

1.17 

1.10 

1.08 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Hard 

2.16 

2.07 

1.95 

Oats  No.  2,  White 

.72 

.69 

.65 

Cottonseed  Meal,  41% 

64.40 

67.40 

66.00 

Soybean  Meal,  44% 

65.75 

64.00 

71.50 

Linseed  Meal,  34% 

71.10 

70.10 

60.10 

Tankage  60% 

92.50 

87.50 

87  50 

Corn-Hog  Feed  Ratio 

14.6 

15.2 

15.6 

Weekly  Dressed 

Meat  Prices) 

(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per 

100  pounds) 

Beef 

Prime  700/800* 

Choice  600/700* 

43.62 

44.25 

43.00 

Good 

41.25 

41.75 

39.62 

Veal,  Choice 

S0.62 

56.50 

53.75 

Lamb 

38.31 

Prime  45/55# 

37.00 

37.00 

Choice  45/55* 

37.00 

37.00 

38.31 

Pork 

Loins  8/12* 

40.75 

42.88 

41.16 

Butts  4  8s 

30.50 

33.12 

38.00 

Hams.  smk.  12/16S 

48.25 

Picnics,   smk  4/8« 

3T50 

3lfbo 

38.50 

Lard  15  cartons 

14.38 

14.62 

16.75 

Hi 
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Baby  Beef  Is  Booming  Down  South 


Br  George  Montgomery 

SOUTHERN  CATTLEMEN  have 
a  beef-making  method  that  is 
little  known  in  northern  states. 
They  substitute  grass-made  milk  for 
grain  to  put  fat  on  heavy  butcher 
calves. 

A  lot  of  people  in  this  country  have 
heard  about  baby  beef,  but  many 
never  have  eaten  it.  That  doesn't  hold 
true  in  Texas.  Farmers  there  produce 
more  baby  beef  than  farmers  of  any 
other  state  and  a  lot  of  Texas  con- 
sumers prefer  it  to  any  other  type  of 
meat. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  cattlemen 
of  the  Lone  Star  State  have  a  monop- 
oly on  milk-fattened  beef,  or  a  patent 
on  the  process  of  making  it.  Some  is 
produced  in  all  states  south  of  the 
Corn  Belt.  The  Kentucky  Experiment 
Station,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  even 
has  a  bulletin  that  tells  exactly  how 
to  do  it.  The  author  is  W.  P.  Garrigus, 
animal  husbandry  chief,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  ways  to  make 
pastures  yield  more  finished  beef. 

Texas  producers,  too,  get  a  lot  of 
help  from  their  experiment  stations 
and  the  state's  extension  service. 
Let's  have  a  look  at  how  leading  op- 
erators there  do  the  job. 

I  went  to  Waxahachie,  Texas,  to 
start  gathering  information  for  this 
article.  There  were  several  reasons 
why.  In  previous  visits  to  Ellis  and 
Navarro  counties  I  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  some  top-notch  producers. 
Such  men,  along  with  breeders  from 
whom  they  buy  bulls,  had  organized 
the  Pioneer  District  Beef  Improve- 
ment Assn.,  a  production  testing  unit 


set  up  to  help  select  breeding  stock 
that  would  do  a  better  job. 

Ellis  county  has  600  to  700  fat 
slaughter  calf  producers,  Uel  Stock- 
ard,  extension  agent  told  me.  Census 
takers  found  the  county's  farmers 
sold  just  under  17,000  calves  in  the  12 
months  prior  to  the  census  inventory. 
That's  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  all  other  classes  of  cattle  sold.  Fin- 
ished butcher  calves  predominated. 

Buck  Bardwell,  manager  of  Hart 
Farm,  has  specialized  in  slaughter 
calf  production  and  has  made  as  close 
a  study  of  it  as  any  Ellis  county  pro- 
ducer. He  has  been  in  the  Pioneer 
Assn.,  from  the  start  and  has  worked 
to  make  the  farm's  herd  of  150  cows 
produce  top  dollar  every  season. 

Big  Calves  Need  Rich  Milk 

Some  fat  calf  producers  like  cows 
that  carry  a  little  dairy  blood.  That, 
they  insist,  increases  the  flow  of  rich 
milk  needed  to  grow  big  calves  and 
put  suitable  finish  on  them  by  wean- 
ing time.  But  Bardwell  prefers  the 
beef  breeds,  and  uses  only  Herefords, 
Shorthorns  and  Red  Angus  in  his 
program.  Around  70%  of  the  calves 
weigh  500  to  600  pounds  at  weaning 
and  are  fat. 

What  beef  eaters  want  is  a  lot  of 
red  meat  in  cuts  they  buy.  Beef 
jreeds  have  been  developed  for  heavy 
muscling.  Not  the  dairy  breeds.  Mus- 
cling there  is  secondary.  Use  of  cows 
with  dairy  blood  is  sure  to  reduce  the 
size  of  loin  and  round  in  their  calves. 
Bardwell  believes  he  has  proved  he 
can  get  the  proper  fat  cover  by  se- 
lecting heavy  milkers  from  European 
beef  breeds. 


That's  where  the  district  beef  im- 
provement association  comes  in. 
Bardwell  keeps  an  accurate  birth- 
date  record  of  all  calves  born.  Richard 
Pigg,  secretary  of  the  improvement 
group,  tows  the  association's  port- 
able scale  to  the  farm  at  weaning 
time  and  weighs  every  calf. 

Next  step  is  to  adjust  all  weights 
to  the  standard  205  days.  Then  the 
calves  are  graded.  If  a  calf  is  too 
light  or  lacks  proper  finish  his  dam 
is  culled  from  the  herd. 

Bardwell's  records  show  the  sire  of 
each  calf,  too.  That  lets  him  rate  his 
bulls.  If  one  fails  to  measure  up  he 
goes  to  slaughter  along  with  cows 
that  fail  to  make  the  grade. 

"If  you  doubt  that  calves  from  beef 
breeds  can  be  brought  to  slaughter 
finish  by  weaning  time,"  Bardwell 
said,  "there's  one  thing  you  mustn't 
overlook.  That's  the  boost  that  comes 
from  crossbreeding.  The  only  pure- 
bred calves  we  produce  here  are 
those  from  eight  Herefords  and  about 
an  equal  number  from  purebred 
Shorthorns.  All  others  are  crossbreds. 
Those  from  heifers  are  sired  by  a 
Red  Angus,  so  they  are  three-breed 
crosses. 

"You  can  see  a  marked  difference, 
both  in  size  and  finish,  between  pure- 
breds  and  crosses.  The  purebreds  just 
can't  keep  up." 

That  may  mean  that  part  of  the 
size  and  bloom  shown  by  a  calf  from 
a  dairy-cross  cow  may  come  from 
crossbred  vigor. 

The  herd  Bardwell  manages  has 
been  on  test  six  years.  Culling  was 
heaviest  the  first  two  test  years.  Cows 
that  flunked  were  replaced  by  heifers 


from  those  that  turned  off  the  best 
calves. 

Around  25  heifers  now  are  bred 
each  year.  One  that  produces  a  calf 
that  is  too  small  or  too  thin  doesn't 
get  another  chance.  Testing  has 
shown  that  the  first  calf  predicts 
pretty  accurately  what  later  ones  will 
be  like.  Bardwell  can  be  hard-nosed 
in  culling  heifers.  That's  because 
cows  that  produce  the  right  kind  of 
calves  stay  in  the  herd  until  they  are 
11  to  12  years  old. 

Only  production  tested  bulls  go 
into  the  herd.  That  is  important.  A 
bull  that  lacks  ability  to  grow  rapidly 
and  carry  good  finish  could  reduce 
calf  returns  by  $10  to  $20  a  head. 
That's  why  Bardwell  insists  on  sires 
that  have  been  measured  up  for  these 
traits. 

Slaughter  Calves  at  500  Lbs. 

The  one  way  in  which  Bardwell 
isn't  wholly  typical  of  Texas  fat  calf 
producers  is  the  size  of  herds  he  man- 
ages. Most  of  the  fat  slaughter  calf 
producers  in  Texas  are  operators  of 
small  to  medium  size  farms.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  scattered  about 
over  the  eastern  half  of  the  big  state. 

If  you  keep  an  eye  on  meat  produc- 
tion, you  may  have  noted  that  aver- 
age slaughter  weight  of  calves  butch- 
ered in  Texas  runs  from  450  to  500 
pounds.  Those  of  other  southern 
states  run  heavy,  too.  These  slaughter 
weights  contrast  sharply  with  those 
of  Wisconsin,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, where  dairy-bred  vealers 
pull  averages  down  to  115  to  125 
pounds. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 


It's  the  Sign  of  Progress  ...  of  a  farm 
now  producing  as  much  as  twice  the  profit 
with  Starline  Planned  Automation.* 

There  are  good  reasons  for  Starline 's 
leadership  and  superiority  in  boosting  farm 
profits.  The  outstanding  Dual-Auger  Silo 
Unloader  —  a  primary  unit  in  Planned 
Automation  —  has  features  not  found  on 
any  other.  Its  two  driving  drums  provide 
extra  insurance  for  continued,  positive  de- 
livery. Dual  wall  wheels,  wall  cleaners 
and  adjustable  counterweight  system  all 
combine  with  specially  engineered  twin 
augers  to  deliver  an  even  flow  of  soft, 
fluffy  silage.  Silage  frozen  to  walls  and 
troublesome  chunks  present  no  problem  to 
this  Starline  Silo  Unloader. 

Only  Starline  offers  expert  assistance  to 
help  you  plan  for  profit-doubling,  labor- 
saver  farming. 

"Barn  Cleaners.  Auger  Feeders,  Barn  Equipment, 
Silo  Unloaders,  Manure  Spreaders,  Planning 


THE  SIGN  THAT 
HELPS  DOUBLE  YOUR 
NET  PROFIT 


Service 


STARLINE,  INC., 

DEPT.  65       HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  my  free  Labor-Saver  Calculator  and  plans 
showing  how  Starline  Planned  Automation  can  double 
my  net  profit.    Include  Farmstead  Planning  book  for: 


□  Stanchion  Dairy 

□  Loose  Housing  Dairy 


□  Beef 

□  Hog 


□  Student 


RFD   ft  TOWI^ 
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KEEP  'EM  GAINING... WITH  NEW 


CONTROLS 

FLIES.s.LICE...TICi 


AMRYSX 


No  waiting  when  you  use  Del-Tox  ...  at 

last  you  can  treat  against  profit-robbing 
external  parasites  of  cattle  or  sheep 
and  still  be  free  to  take  advantage  of 
day  to  day  market  conditions!  F.D.A. 
now  permits  Del-Tox  treated  animals 
to  move  to  slaughter  any  time  following 
application.  Because  there  is  no  residue 
problem  with  new  Del-Tox,  you  can  get 
long  lasting  protection  with  no  limit  on 


timing  of  your  shipment  to  slaughter. 

No  waiting  to  see  results  either!  Del-Tox 

gives  you  immediate  kill  of  horn  flies  . . . 
plus  fast  positive  kill  against  tough  ecto- 
parasites such  as  ticks  and  lice. 

Safe,  easy  to  use,  specially  formulated 
for  livestock-use  as  spray  or  dip,  new 
Del-Tox  contains  Delnav*forwide  range, 
effective  control  of  parasites. 

'Registered  trademark,  Hercules  Powder  Company 


See  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  literature  to 
WILLIAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  INC., 

1909  N.  CLIFTON,  CHICAGO  14.  ILLINOIS 

world's  largest  formulator  of  livestock  sprays  and  dips 


nu-way  "supefr  nou  oN 

C  REVOLVING  AUTOMATIC  OILER 

 EXPANDED  METAL  RUBBING  CABLE 

FEATURING  GIANT  STEEL  TUBE 

3  Way  Position 

iTICAL- HORIZONTAL- ANGLE 

NOTHING  AS  EFFECTIVE 
EVER  BEFOREI 

5  to  55  Gallon  Capacity 

With  or  without  movable  standi  Single  or 
double  unit,  which  services  400  head  I  Can  be 
bought  for  less  than  single  units  of  other 
makes!  NEW  SPECIAL  FACE  FLY  ATTACH- 
MENT! No  internal  spirals,  pumps,  valves, 
wheels  or  other  secret  gadgets!  Mail  this  ad 
to  us  for  SPECIAL  FREE  OILER  OFFER! 
NU-WAY,  Dept.  G,  Box  552,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


Gilt  Edge  Guarantee 

-SIOUX-  gates  are  guaranteed  for  life.  That's  right;  if  a  -SIOUX-  gate  ever 
fails  under  normal  field  use,  you  get  a  new  one. 

-SIOUX-  can  give  this  guarantee  because  their  gates  are  heavier  .  .  .  built 
stronger.  They're  made  of  galvanized  steel  with  the  best  tensile  strength  to 
absorb  shock-load  and  prevent  breakage. 

All  -SIOUX-  gate  panels  are  a  full  5"  wide.  They're  fully  rolled  on  both 
edges  for  extra  strength  and  safety.  There  are  no  sharp  edges  to  cut  or  injure 
your  stock.  All  panels  and  supports  are  electronically  welded  so  steel  binds 
to  steel  solidly  and  permanently  every  time. 

-SIOUX-  gates  have  TWO  easy-sliding  latches  and  a  rugged  no-sag  bulldog 
hinge.  They're  available  in  41  and  52"  heights— 
10  to  16'  lengths;  30  and  36"  heights  in  8'  lengths 
and  4'  walk-in  sizes.  See  your  -SIOUX-  dealer. 

Over  Forty-Four  Years  of  Steel  Craftsmanship. 


New  officers  and  directors  of  Illinois  Producers  Livestock  Assn.  are  (seated,  left 
to  right):  Fred  Francis,  president;  B.  W.  Horan,  vice  president;  Maurice  Holmes, 
secretary;  Charles  G.  Griffin,  treasurer.  Board  members  standing  (left  to  right): 
J.  W.  Entz,  Waterloo,  la.;  Webster  Gehring,  Jr.,  Galesburg;  Eugene  Kline,  El 
Paso;  Charles  House,  Payson;  Vernal  Brown,  Vermont;  LeRue  Tice,  Shelbyville. 

Illinois  Producers  Livestock  Assn. 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 


stock  marketing  cooperative,  offer- 
ing complete  live  stock  marketing 
services  to  Illinois  farmers." 

Illinois  Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 
was  organized  as  an  order  buying 
company  in  1931,  and  re-organized 
into  six  county  units  in  1940.  Between 
1947  and  1951,  about  14  new  country 
units  were  added.  At  the  close  of 
1958,  a  total  of  32  yards  were  in  op- 
eration and  the  organization  was 
handling  over  800,000  hogs  annually. 
In  1954  a  Cattle  Department  was 
added.  Lamb  Pools  were  started  in 
1955  and  a  Feeder  Pig  Program  in 
1958. 

Chicago  Producers  Commission 
Assn.  was  organized  in  1922  and  for 
several  years  has  been  the  largest 
sales  agency  on  the  Chicago  market. 
In  1961,  Chicago  Producers  handled 
476,237  head  of  live  stock  valued  at 
$57  million  and  58,483  feeder  animals 
valued  at  $5.6  million.  Total  member- 
ship included  16,438  farmers. 

Peoria  Producers  Commission 
Assn.  was  also  organized  in  1922  and 
was  the  third  Producers  Market 
Agency  established  in  Illinois.  Peoria 
Producers  has  been  the  leading  firm 
on  the  Peoria  market  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  In  1961,  Peoria  Producers 
marketed  201,041  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $11  million  and  10,869  head 


of  feeder  animals  valued  at  $415,819. 
The  organization  also  purchased  on 
order  37,180  head  (mostly  fat  lambs) 
with  a  total  value  of  $580,224. 

Producers  Live  Stock  Commission 
Co.  of  Springfield,  111.,  was  organized 
in  1926  and  for  several  years  has 
dominated  that  market  by  handling 
over  50%  of  total  receipts.  The  1961 
volume  consisted  of  86,844  animals 
valued  at  $4.5  million.  Feeder  live 
stock  volume  totaled  2,608  head 
valued  at  $261,000.  Total  membership 
includes  3,615  farmers. 

These  three  Producers  organiza- 
tions along  with  Illinois  Livestock 
Marketing  Assn.  comprise  the  four 
principals  of  the  new  Illinois  Pro- 
ducers Livestock  Assn.  If  you  have 
been  shipping  live  stock  to  Producers 
at  any  of  these  markets,  continue  to 
do  so  and  ask  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors to  do  the  same.  The  first  change 
you'll  notice  after  May  1  will  be  on 
your  checks  and  account-of -sale 
forms  bearing  the  new  corporate 
name:  Illinois  Producers  Livestock 
Assn. 

The  accompanying  map  lists  the  lo- 
cation of  all  points  affiliated  with  the 
new  organization.  For  your  conven- 
ience, however,  we  are  listing  the 
name  of  the  manager  and  mailing  ad- 
dress as  follows:  (See  Next  Page.) 


Follow  12  Steps  to  Sheep  Profits 


TTERE  ARE  12  STEPS  to  profit  with 
an  early  lambing  program.  Your 
objective  should  be  to  market  lambs 
in  June  and  July  when  prices  are 
highest  in  the  opinion  of  Ralph 
Grimshaw  of  Ohio  State  University. 
This  is  especially  important  for  lambs 
born  during  December,  January  and 
February. 

Follow  these  steps: 

( 1 )  Begin  with  large-type  breeding 
ewes  that  will  breed  early,  and  pro- 
duce twins  or  triplets  if  possible. 

(2)  Turn  ram  with  ewes  about  the 
first  of  August  for  January  lambs. 
Select  large-type  mutton  rams  which 
have  ability  to  breed  early  and  rams 
that  will  sire  lambs  that  make  %  lb. 
or  more  gain  per  day.  Purchase  rams 
from  Production  Tested  flocks.  Use 
at  least  two  or  more  rams. 

(3)  Paint  ram's  brisket  to  indicate 
fertility.  Change  color  every  17  days 
and  take  a  second  look  at  ewes  with 
rainbow-colored  rumps.  They  may 
need  culling. 

(4)  Start  feeding  ewes  abou.t  6 
weeks  before  lambing. 

(5)  Provide  lambing  pens  to  save 
lambs  and  insure  profits. 


(6)  Dock  and  castrate  all  lambs  at 
7  to  10  days  of  age. 

(7)  Start  creep-feeding  lambs  at  10 
days  of  age. 

(8)  Wean  lambs  between  90  and 
120  days  of  age  and  turn  ewes  to 
permanent  type  pastures. 

(9)  Top  out  lambs.  Market  lambs 
and  wool  on  a  graded  basis  through 
lamb  pools  if  possible. 

(10)  Drench  ewe  flocks  at  least 
four  times  a  year.  Drench  lambs 
monthly,  if  they  go  out  to  pasture 
with  ewes.  Dip  all  ewes  and  lambs 
annually. 

(11)  Cut  feed  costs  with  pasture, 
hay  and  silage. 

(12)  Reduce  labor  costs  with  effi- 
cient equipment. 


"She's  been  stuck-up  ever  since  she  heard 
that  college  diplomas  are  made  of  sheep- 
skin." 
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Illinois  Producers  Cooperative  Markets 


TJERE  IS  A  LIST  of  markets  affili- 
ated  with  Illinois  Producers  Live- 
stock Assn.,  which  offer  a  complete 
marketing  service  to  farmers  includ- 
ing: Commission  sales  at  terminals; 
country  buying  of  hogs;  purchase  of 
feeder  cattle  and  lambs  on  order; 
high  quality  feeder  pigs;  lamb  pools; 
live  stock  credit  at  reasonable  rates 
on  interest  and  feedlot  appraisal  of 
live  stock. 

Adams  County  Branch 
Payson,  111. 

Kenneth  Grosclaude,  Mgr. 

Aledo  Branch 

P.  O.  Box  204,  Aledo,  111. 

Gene  Milleville,  Mgr. 

Bureau  County  Branch 

P.  O.  Box  35,  Princeton,  111. 

Ansel  Nesbitt,  Mgr. 

Carroll  County  Branch 

P.  O.  Box  149,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Lyle  Schriner,  Mgr. 

DeKalb  County  Branch 
P.  O.  Box  294,  DeKalb,  111. 
Martin  Gooding,  Mgr. 

Effingham  County  Branch 
P.  O.  Box  186,  Effingham,  111. 
Kendall  Doty,  Mgr. 

Hancock  County  Branch 
Elvaston,  111. 
Glenn  Lunt,  Mgr. 

Henderson  County  Branch 

Stronghurst,  111. 

C.  A.  Hartquist,  Mgr. 

Henry  County  Branch 
Cambridge,  111. 
Emery  Gregory,  Mgr. 

Jo  Daviess  County  Branch 

Elizabeth,  111. 

Joe  Steinberger,  Mgr. 

LaSalle  County  Branch 

P.  O.  Box  297,  Ottawa,  111. 

Dewayne  Harvey,  Mgr. 

Producers  Livestock  Commission  Co. 
Springfield  Stock  Yards 
Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  (Dude)  Powell,  Mgr. 


Lee  County  Branch 

P.  O.  Box  54,  Amboy,  111. 

Wendell  Fittro,  Mgr. 

Macon  County  Branch 
2300  N.  Woodford  St. 
Decatur,  111. 
Olan  Hurst,  Mgr. 

Ogle  County  Branch 
R.  R.  +?2,  Oregon,  111. 
Donald  L.  Masters,  Mgr. 

Scott  County  Branch 
Bluffs,  111. 

Harold  Merris,  Mgr. 

Shelby  County  Branch 

P.  O.  Box  273,  Shelbyville,  111. 

Kenneth  Jones,  Mgr. 

Stephenson  County  Branch 
P.  O.  Box  213,  Freeport,  111. 
Louis  Schmidt,  Mgr. 

Vermilion  County  Branch 
P.  O.  Box  334,  Danville,  111. 
Harlan  Steinbaugh,  Mgr. 

Whiteside  County  Branch 
Erie,  111. 

Lloyd  Harris,  Mgr. 

Winnebago  County  Branch 
4315  West  State  St. 
Rockford,  111. 
Joe  A.  Brown,  Mgr. 

Member  Companies: 

Champaign  County  Livestock 
Marketing  Assn. 
P.  O.  Box  41,  Urbana,  111. 
Harold  Davis,  Mgr. 

Edgar  County  Marketing  Assn. 
P.  O.  Box  176,  Paris,  111. 
Max  Salmon,  Mgr. 

Producers  Stockyards 

P.  O.  Box  726,  Bloomington,  111. 

Louis  Henninger,  Mgr. 

Chicago  Producers  Commission  Assn. 
Room  606,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg. 
Chicago  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  111. 
Gray  O.  Daly,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Peoria  Producers  Commission  Assn. 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg. 
Peoria,  111. 

Don  W.  Duke,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr. 


Federal  Lamb  C rades  Don't  Hurt  the  Market 


pEDERAL  GRADING  has  not  hurt 
the  lamb  market  in  the  opinion 
of  Darrell  F.  Fienup,  agricultural 
economist,  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  cites  a  USDA  survey  of  20  major 
and  20  smaller  packers  and  158  meat 
retailers  who  sell  lamb  to  support  his 
views. 

Early  in  1959,  many  sheep  organi- 
zations, prompted  by  the  declining 
lamb  consumption  asked  USDA  to 
suspend  lamb  grading.  Lamb  con- 
sumption had  dropped  from  an  aver- 
age per  capita  of  6.2  lbs.  in  the  1940's 
to  4.3  lbs  in  the  1950's. 

Federal  grading  of  lamb  is  a  volun- 
tary service  performed  primarily  at 
the  packer  level  and  paid  for  by  meat 
packers.  Packers  utilize  the  service 
if  and  to  the  extent  retail  customers 
demand  it  and/or  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  in  the  market. 

In  1960,  about  37%  of  all  lamb  and 
mutton  slaughtered  in  the  U.  S.  was 
federally  graded.  The  percentage 
varied  from  82%  on  the  West  Coast 
to  27%  in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  largest  demand  for  federally 
graded  lamb  is  for  U.  S.  Choice.  Of 
the  federal  grades  —  Prime,  Choice, 
Good  and  Utility— 90%  of  the  feder- 
ally graded  lamb  in  1959  was  rolled 
U.  S.  Choice,  a  nationally  recognized 
grade  designation. 

However,  Fienup  points  out,  it  is 
only  on  the  West  Coast  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Choice  lambs  are  federally 
graded.  Elsewhere,  considerably 
more  lamb  of  U.  S.  Choice  quality  is 
produced  and  graded.  The  available 
supply  of  U.  S.  Choice  lamb  is  deter- 
mined more  by  the  actions  of  the 
packers  than  by  the  actual  supply. 


Independent  packers  usually  have 
all  their  lamb  graded  that  will  qual- 
ify for  Prime  and  Choice.  These 
packers  generally  do  not  have  brand 
names  of  their  own,  but  use  federal 
grades  to  counteract  the  brand  names 
of  the  national  packers  and  to  meet 
retail  demand.  National  packers  rely 
primarily  on  their  brand  names. 

Nearly  all  firms  surveyed  in  Cali- 
fornia and  some  national  chains  and 
other  retailers  in  the  U.  S.  handle 
only  federally  graded  lamb,  usually 
U.  S.  Choice.  These  retailers  felt  fed- 
eral grades  were  valuable  in  both 
buying  and  selling  and  that  this  grade 
assured  consumers  of  a  quality  prod- 
uct. 

Use  of  federal  graded  lamb  by  re- 
tailers was  more  limited  in  the  Mid- 
west and  East.  Some  firms  said  it 
was  not  always  available  at  the  time 
and  in  quantities  needed.  Others  felt 
U.  S.  Choice  was  too  fat.  Others 
found  packer  branded  or  unbranded 
lamb  which  they  considered  compar- 
able in  quality  —  priced  lower  than 
U.  S.  Choice.  Some  retailers  pre- 
ferred packer  labels. 

The  Kosher  market  for  lamb, 
where  a  Rabbi  certifies  the  accept- 
ability, is  an  important  factor  in  re- 
ducing the  demand  for  federal  lamb 
grading  in  the  East.  With  one  excep- 
tion, all  Eastern  major  packers 
Kosher  killed  all  lambs  that  would 
qualify. 

Fienup  points  out  that  one  eco- 
nomic consequence  of  federal  grad- 
ing has  been  to  increase  competition 
among  packers.  During  the  past  10 
years,  independent  packers  have  in- 
creased their  share  of  the  market. 


EVERYTHING 

he  does  makes  money! 


Performance  proves  Hereford  Bulls 
sire  top  quality,  fast-gaining  calves! 

Calves  sired  by  Hereford  bulls  are  worth  up  to  $22  more  per  head  ac- 
cording to  a  Louisiana  experiment.  Feeders  report  Herefords  are  the 
most  efficient  cattle  in  their  lots.  Herefords  are  gentle  natured  and 
easily  managed  from  birth.  This  makes  for  easier  handling,  as  well  as 
allowing  for  better  gains.  They  are  not  nervous,  they  put  on  pounds  and 
make  you  money. 

The  high  calf  crop  percentage  of  Herefords  is  proven  by  an  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  survey  of  calves  weaned.  Not  only  do 
you  get  more  calves,  but  the  calves  weigh  up  to  28.7  pounds  more  at 
weaning.  Get  a  uniform,  fast-gaining  calf  crop . . .  Get  your  cows  bred! . . . 
Use  a  Hereford  Bull . . .  Everything  he  does  makes  more  money  I 

For  more  information,  write:  ^€ 

THE  AMERICAN 

HEREFORD 

ASSOCIATION 

HEREFORD  DRIVE   •    KANSAS  CITY  5,  MISSOURI 


Why  "Good-Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating:  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights! 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  —  try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


LETS  YOU  SELL 
AT  TOP-PRICE 
MARKET  WEIGHT 

•  Sort  hogs,  calves, 
sheep  quickly  by 
weight 

•  Check  weight 
gains  of  feed 

Weighs  1  lb.  to  400 
lbs.  ...  2  men 
can  carry  it  .  •  • 
Crate  removable. 


$99.50  fob. 

FACTORY  ASSEMBLED 
Wt.   145  lbs. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

ROYAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1408  E.  4th  Sf. 
Waterloo,  Iowa  —  Phone  ADams  4-6606 


SHEEP 
FATTEN  FASTER 
WITH 


MORTON 


TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 
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Longer  stroke 


for  better  cut! 

All  New  Holland  mowers  combine 
long  sickle  stroke  with  slower  sickle 
speed.  The  longer  3  stroke  permits 
sickle  to  maintain  top  speed  till  after 
knives  have  finished  their  cut.  Result: 
better  cutting,  longer  mower  life! 
There's  just  enough  vibration  built 
in  to  move  short,  fine  grasses  from 
the  cutterbar,  so  the  knife  always 
cuts  cleanly  and  smoothly. 

Important:  you  can  buy  a  New 
Holland  trail-type  Model  46  Mower 
(see  above)  or  semi-mounted  Model 
47  with  or  without  a  conditioner 
adapter.  The  adapter  is  optional. 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer. 


ESQ  New  Holland 


New  crimper 
cuts  (wrapping 


Both  upper  and  lower  rolls  on  New 
Holland's  new  Model  402  Crimper 
are  powered  and  timed  for  increased 
capacity  and  far  less  wrappage  and 
slugging.  This  means  less  down  time 
.  .  .  when  every  minute  counts! 

Large  diameter  wheels  give  excel- 
lent pickup  and  balance.  Crop  is 
crimped  every  1%" — stems  up-ended 
for  faster  drying  .  .  .  top  quality  hay. 

Shear  bolt  on  drive  sprocket,  pro- 
vides overload  protection. 

The  402  Crimper  (or  404  Crusher) 
can  be  hooked  quickly  to  a  New 
Holland  semi-mounted  or  trailing 
mower  to  both  mow  and  condition. 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer. 

E3  New  Holland 


Baby  Beef  Is  Booming 

(Continued  from  Page  Seventeen) 


Dairymen  rush  bull  calves  to  mar- 
ket as  early  as  killers  will  accept 
them.  Southerners  hang  on  to  their 
beef  calves  and  sell  when  they're  fat 
and  heavy  at  6V2  to  11  months  of  age. 

Texans  have  learned  the  business 
so  well  that  in  1960  they  sent  859,500 
calves  to  packers.  The  average  weight 
was  503  pounds,  and  aggregate  live 
weight  exceeded  that  of  hogs  butch- 
ered in  the  state  by  32  million  pounds. 
That  wasn't  a  record.  In  1955,  Texas 
calf  kill  ran  to  1,090,000  and  aggre- 
gate live  weight  topped  that  of  the 
hog  kill  by  50  million  pounds. 

Several  others  I  visited  in  Ellis 
county  may  be  more  typical  of  the 
state's  producers.  Jack  Taylor,  with  a 
one-sire  herd,  sells  his  calves  at  6  to 
6V2  months  of  age  and  shoots  for  a 
weight  of  500  pounds.  To  help  get  that 
weight,  and  to  put  on  finish,  he  feeds 
the  calves  oats  in  creeps.  (Bardwell 
does,  too.)  Taylor  weans  early  be- 
cause he  is  trying  to  make  a  cow  pro- 
duce a  calf  every  11  to  11Y2  months, 
and  a  shorter  nursing  period  helps. 

"I  try  to  sell  a  calf  before  the  cow 
goes  down  in  milk,"  Taylor  said.  "It 
shows  more  bloom  and  finish  then 
than  later,  and  that's  what  the  pack- 
er wants. 

Big  Fat  Calves  Are  Best 

Bobby  Goodloe,  who  lives  in  the 
north  of  Ellis  county,  hasn't  finished 
putting  together  exactly  the  kind  of 
a  cow  herd  he  wants.  He's  young  and 
starting  from  scratch.  He  has  been 
buying  cows  at  sales  where  a  cow  and 
her  calf  were  driven  into  the  ring  to- 
gether. He  has  been  latching  onto 
cows  with  good  udders,  fair  beef  con- 
formation, and  with  a  big  fat  calf 
tagging  along.  He  has  28  cows  now. 
About  85%  of  the  calf  crop,  finishes 
as  fat  butcher  calves,  with  the  others 
going  to  feeder  buyers.  He  looks  for 
a  big  boned  bull  with  heavy  rear 
quarters. 

"I'm  upping  my  percentage  of  fat 
calves,"  he  said. 

Another  Ellis  county  producer, 
L.  E.  Dawson,  is  crossing  Charolais 
bulls  on  70  high  quality  Hereford 
cows  that  have  been  selected  for 
heavy  milk  production.  He  says  the 
calves  wean  up  to  100  pounds  heavier 
than  the  straightbred  calves  he  has 
been  producing.  His  present  plan  is 
to  build  up  a  Charolais-Hereford 
crossbred  cow  herd.  His  crossbred 
steers  put  on  enough  finish  to  go  as 
killers  at  weaning,  Dawson  says,  and 
dress  around  60%. 

Several  years  ago  C.  A.  Hanna, 
manager  of  West  Farm  in  Navarro 
county,  Texas,  started  an  experiment 
to  find  what  breeds  crossed  best  for 
fat  calf  production.  He  settled  on  an 
Angus  cow  and  Charolais  bull.  They 
nicked  well.  Calves  were  growthy  and 
fat. 

But  when  feeder  calf  prices 
bounced  up  in  1958  and  1959,  cattle 
feeders  began  to  outbid  packers  and 
calves  from  250  cows  have  been  going 
to  the  feedlot.  The  last  crop  of  calves, 
sold  when  they  averaged  225  days  of 
age,  weighed  545  pounds  across  the 
board.  They  ranged  from  650  pounds 
for  the  bigger  steers  down  to  450 
pounds  for  the  smaller  heifers. 

T.  C.  Hart,  Hardee  county,  Florida, 
strings  along  with  the  Texans  who 
use  Charolais  bulls.  He  crosses  them 
on  Brahman,  Hereford  and  Angus 
cows  and  sells  150  butcher  calves  a 
year  ranging  from  450  to  600  when 
6  to  7  months  old. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's 
Assn.,  Ralph  W.  Cellon,  Jr.,  Alachua, 


Florida,  explained  to  me  one  of  the 
turns  fat  calf  production  takes  in 
some  of  the  larger  operations  in  that 
state. 

"Here's  how  it  works  out  for  us," 
he  said.  "We  hold  back  about  15%  of 
our  best  heifers  as  brood-cow  replace- 
ments, and  sell  the  rest  of  them  as  fat 
butchers.  About  20%  of  the  lower- 
grading  steer  calves  go  to  slaughter 
at  weaning,  too. 

Kentuckians  may  use  Hereford- 
Jersey  crossbred  cows  or  Brown 
Swiss  cows  bred  to  big  easy-fleshing 
Hereford  bulls.  Some  Texans  like 
cows  carrying  a  little  Brahman  blood, 
or  heavy-milking  crosses  of  Euro- 
pean breeds.  For  pasture,  Texans  rely 
heavily  on  Coastal  Bermuda  over- 
seeded  with  button  clover  or  other 
early  legumes.  Men  in  Florida  take 
White  Dutch  in  mixtures  with  the 
Pangolas  or  Bahia. 

Regardless  of  location,  special 
management  is  needed.  Calves  must 
come  in  fall  or  winter  so  cows  that 
are  heavy  producers  don't  have  to  be 
milked  out  to  prevent  spoiled  udders. 
Such  calves  have  size  to  take  all  milk 
when  pastures  green  up,  and  they're 
big  enough  to  make  maximum  use  of 
forage  when  pastures  are  putting  out 
at  their  best. 

If  creeps  are  used,  they  must  be  put 
in  the  shade  near  spots  where  cows 
go  to  drink  or  loaf.  Calves  are  mam- 
ma-lovers. They  won't  linger  near  a 
feeder  when  their  dams  are  else- 
where. 

"We  creep-feed  all  calves  while 
they  are  nursing.  Carefully-kept  rec- 
ords show  us  that  creep  feeding  pays 
us  about  $12  a  calf  above  cost  of  the 
600  pounds  of  grain  eaten.  The  700 
fat  calves  we  sell  average  535  to  565 
pounds  at  around  7  months  old.  The 
better  steers  go  straight  to  the  feed- 
lot  to  be  pushed  to  finish  at  1,000  to 
1,050  pounds." 

Calves  Are  Mama-Lovers 

The  Cellon  calves  are  from  cows 
that  carry  about  25%  Brahman  blood, 
the  other  75%  Hereford  or  Angus. 
High  quality  bulls  of  European  beef 
breeds  serve  as  sires,  to  give  calves 
that  are  but  one-eighth  Brahman. 

Some  Florida  calves  that  lack 
weaning  finish  get  grain  2  or  3 
months,  then  go  as  heavy  butcher 
calves.  Warren  Claussen,  St.  Lucie 
County,  fed  out  a  bunch  weaned  at 
550  pounds  by  Alto  Adams,  Jr.,  and 
made  them  weigh  800  to  900  pounds 
at  12  to  13  months  old.  They  were 
crosses  of  Hereford  and  Brahman 
lines  that  Florida  animal  scientists 
told  me  Adams  had  selected  as  basis 
of  a  new  breed  he  hopes  to  develop 
by  methods  similar  to  those  used  to 
produce  Santa  Gertrudis  and 
Brangus. 

Other  southern  Brahman-type 
calves  that  lack  weaning  size  and  fin- 
ish go  to  dry  lot  for  a  turn  on  grain 
rations.  One  Florida  lot  finishes  about 
15,000  a  year.  Others  from  the  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  go  to  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia feedlots.  Bulk  of  all  fat  calves 
butchered  in  this  country,  however, 
are  animals  of  better  carcass  grades 
that  carry  killer  finish  when  weaned. 

Methods  used  to  produce  fat 
weaners  vary  widely.  While  many 
Texans  creep-feed  grain  to  get 
slaughter  finish  at  6  to  7  months, 
Kentucky  producers  try  to  do  the  job 
largely  on  grass  and  milk.  Some  Ken- 
tuckians carry  calves  to  10  months 
old,  and  make  them  weigh  more  than 
800  pounds.  In  any  case,  heavy-milk- 
ing dams  and  improved  pastures  are 
needed. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1   OR   6  YEARS  FOR  $2. 


New  rake  gets 
morel  of  the  crop 


Here's  New  Holland's  new  Model  57 
3-point  mounted  hay  rake.  Dual- 
speed  PTO  drive  adjusts  to  any  crop 
or  condition.  Castor  wheels  are  in- 
clined, adjustable,  pivot  a  full  360°. 
Offset  wheels  and  "floating"  basket 
help  prevent  tooth  breakage. 

Both  the  new  "57"  and  New 
Holland's  "56"  have  famous  Rolabar 
raking  action  and  scientifically  posi- 
tioned basket  to  produce  the  fastest, 
gentlest  raking  action  ever.  Windrows 
are  soft,  fluffy— the  kind  air  passes 
through,  not  over. 

Economical,  too;  100-acre  lubrica- 
tion means  one  greasing  can  keep  it 
rolling  all  summer  long. 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer. 

EL  New  Holland 


Best  place 


to  buy  twine 

It  makes  good  sense  to  buy  your 
twine  "from  the  man  who  knows 
balers  best." 

That's  your  New  Holland  dealer. 
He's  thoroughly  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  all  phases  of  baler  opera- 
tion. He  knows  which  twine  is  right 
for  you. 

This  year  he  is  offering  a  new  im- 
ported New  Holland  twine  called 
Ambassador.  It's  high  in  quality, 
medium-priced.  Try  it! 

For  a  low-cost  imported  twine, 
choose  Baler  Boy.  For  top  quality 
and  extra  strength,  Super  9.  For 
medium-heavy  bales,  pick  Long  10. 

See  them  all  at  your  New  Holland 
dealer's! 

E3  New  Holland 
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take  your 


PICK" 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 

DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


mm 

CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 

.   AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 

No  Charge 
For  Children 

Fres  Tolotypa 
Reservations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

New  York 

PUja  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Atlanta 

688-5141 

Milwaukee 

BRoadway  1-7030 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham.  Ala.-  .Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus.  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Evanston.  Ill  Pick-Georgian 

Flint.  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York.  N  Y  Belmont  Plaja 

Pittsburgh.  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind.. .  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka.  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D.  c... Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.  Springs.  Colo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus.  0  Nationwide  Inn 

East  Lansing.  Mich..  Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Huntsville.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach.  Fla..  Albert  Pick  Hoteila 

Mobile,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala.. .Albert  Pick  Motel 
Nashville.  Tenn.... Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rockford,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis.  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wockcr  Drive  .  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


;  Research  Bulletin 


ALL  NEW! 

HOT  OFF  THE  PRESSES! 

This  fact-filled  booklet  gives  you  new- 
est facts  on  feeding  horses  for  top 
performance.  Plus  a  chart  of  com- 
mon diseases -their  causes,  symp- 
toms, treatment  and  prevention.  Also 
grooming  and  management  tips.  You 
learn  about  Spur,  too -the  econom- 
ical 25%  protein  concentrate  that 
builds  strong  bones  and  muscle,  fast 
fleshing.  Write  for  your  copy  today ! 


r 


i 


Dept.  NL-52 
Albers  Milling  Company 

Division  of  Carnation  Co. 
1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  free  16-page  booklet: 
"Feeding  Horses" 


|  NAME  

I  ADDRESS. 


MY  FEED  DEALER  IS. 


"J 


High  Cost  of  Children 

Sylvia  porter 


TTHERE'S  AN  INCREASING  pocket- 
book  pinch  in  homes  across  the 
U.  S.  today,  which  accounts  in  part  for 
the  fact  that  our  spending  for  the  big- 
ticket  durable  things  which  spur  a 
boom  hasn't  been  zooming  along  with 
our  cash  incomes. 

The  squeeze  is  not  due  to  sharp  rise 
in  our  cost  of  living.  Actually,  prices 
of  most  of  the  things  we  need  or  want 
have  remained  extraordinarily  stable 
for  a  remarkably  long  period  of  time. 

Rather,  the 
squeeze  is  due  to 
a  sharp  rise  in  the 
cost  of  children  — 
and  while  millions 
of  families  are  ex- 
periencing this  and 
know  what  I'm  re- 
porting here,  the 
meaning  of  the 
pinch  to  business 
today  and  in  the 
future  is  only  Sylvia  porter 
vaguely  understood. 

The  babies  born  in  record  numbers 
in  the  years  following  World  War  II 
are  growing  into  their  teens  now — 
are  reaching  the  ages  where  the  cost 
of  feeding,  clothing,  educating,  enter- 
taining them  and  keeping  them  well 
reaches  a  peak.  The  tendency  toward 
larger  families  which  became  pro- 
nounced in  the  late  1940s  and  1950s 
is  now  having  a  clear  financial  im- 
pact on  the  spending  habits  of  the 
parents. 

The  father  and  mother  of  a  trio  or 
quartet  of  teen-agers  may  have  ap- 
preciated them  emotionally  from  the 
start,  but  I'll  wager  countless  num- 
bers didn't  fully  anticipate  their  fi- 
nancial aspects. 

In  my  dual  role  as  a  writer  and 
mother  of  a  girl  heading  toward  her 
teens,  I'm  living  this  tale  and  I  recog- 
nize its  validity.  The  little  girl  who 
once  needed  only  school  clothes  and 
a  party  dress  or  two  today  has  spe- 
cial occasions  for  which  a  basically 
right  dress  or  suit  is  a  must  —  and 
basically  right  dresses  or  suits  aren't 
cheap. 

The  finicky  eater  of  a  few  years 
ago  today  is  beginning  to  consume 
astounding  totals  of  food,  milk  and 
soft  drinks,  and  when  she  has  guests 
— and  all  12-year-olds  visit  around — 
the  influence  on  our  food  budget 
shows  up  immediately.  The  child  who 


needed  only  a  minor  camp  wardrobe 
at  the  age  of  10  is  now  going  to  a 
summer  camp  with  a  list  of  "re- 
quired," "necessary"  and  "suggested" 
articles  covering  two  pages.  Her 
school  expenses  are  climbing  fast  and 
we're  not  near  the  really  expensive 
years.  Add  desirable  extra-curricular 
activities,  personal  care,  payments  to 
the  orthodontist,  etc. 

And  the  Telephone.  The  word  de- 
serves a  paragraph  by  itself. 

The  pattern  of  our  daughter,  Cris, 
is  the  pattern  of  pre-teens  and  teen- 
agers the  nation  over  —  and  seeing 
what  just  one  can  do  to  our  pocket- 
book,  I  know  what  is  happening  to 
the  pocketbooks  of  parents  of  three  or 
four. 

This  explains  why  so  many  families 
complain  about  a  cost  of  living  pinch 
at  a  time  when  prices  are  so  stable. 
The  fact  is  that  over-all  prices  have 
risen  less  than  1%  over  the  past  year, 
which  is  practically  no  move  at  all. 
The  fact  is  that  in  this  period  prices 
of  many  products  have  declined. 

But  the  fact  also  is  that  prices  of 
non-things  —  the  services  devoured 
by  growing  children — have  been  ris- 
ing relentlessly. 

At  the  same  time,  adults  as  well  as 
children  are  using  more  and  more  of 
the  services.  About  40%  of  all  we 
spend  as  consumers  goes  for  services 
today,  against  less  than  one-third  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Through  re- 
cessions and  recoveries,  we  have  been 
hiking  our  spending  for  services  at  a 
faster  rate  than  our  incomes  have 
climbed.  What's  more,  the  big  bulge 
in  education  expenses  still  lies  ahead. 

We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
squeeze.  Between  now  and  1965,  the 
total  in  the  14  to  17  year  age  group 
will  jump  over  25%  and  in  the  18  to 
21  year  age  group,  almost  27%  — by 
far  the  biggest  percentage  increases 
of  any  age  category  in  our  country. 

The  violent  shift  in  our  population 
mix  which  is  approaching  will  have 
profound  effects  on  demands  for 
goods  and  services. 

A  short  while  ago,  I  asked  a  friend 
who  is  a  parent  of  four  boys  what  he 
was  doing  these  days.  Said  he: 

"We're  not  doing  anything  much. 
We're  busy  growing." 

In  a  colorful  way,  he  capsulized 
ind  telegraphed  the  pocketbook  pinch 
of  the  first  half  of  the  1960's. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 
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CET  OFF  YOUR  NEXT  appetizer  tray  with  Liver  and  Bacon  Spread. 

The  good  meat  combination  of  liver  and  bacon  is  mixed  with 
chopped  celery,  minced  onion,  pickle  relish  and  mayonnaise  and  then 
packed  into  a  mold.  It  is  chilled  until  firm.  A  basket  of  assorted 
crackers  provides  "a  base"  for  spreading  this  tasty  tidbit. 


LIVER  AND  BACON  SPREAD 

4  slices  bacon 

1  pound  thinly  sliced  liver 

V2  cup  chopped  celery 

1  teaspoon  minced  onion 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  pickle  relish 

Vi  cup  mayonnaise 


Chop  bacon  and  cook  until  crisp.  Brown  liver  on  both  sides  in 
bacon  drippings  and  cook  until  done,  about  5  minutes.  Put  liver 
through  food  chopper.  Combine  bacon,  liver,  celery,  onion,  salt, 
pickle  relish  and  mayonnaise.  Mix  well.  Yield:  2  cups. 


n  n 

PIGS 
"PACK  IT  ON" 
WITH 


MORTON 


TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 

MEN 

PAST  40 

Troubled  with  GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 
Pains  in  BACK,  HIPS,  LEGS 
Tiredness,  LOSS  OF  VIGOR 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be  traced  to 
Glandular  Inflammation.  Glandular  In- 
flammation is  a  constitutional  disease  and 
medicines  that  give  temporary  relief  will 
not  remove  the  causes  of  your  troubles. 

Neglect  of  Glandular  Inflammation 
often  leads  to  premature  old  age,  and  in- 
curable conditions. 

The  past  year,  men  from  1,000  com- 
munities have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook 
in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
older  men  by  NON-SURGICAL  Methods 
has  a  New  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how 
these  troubles  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
Non-Surgical  treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 

Excelsior   Medical    Clinic,    Dept.  B5355 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


West's  Largest  Selection 

LIVESTOCK 
MARKING 
DEVICES 


FREE  Full-color  catalog 

Salt  Lake  Stamp  Coj 

380  WEST  2nd  SOUTH  •  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Crib  Plans  FREE 


1 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blueprints  and 
materials  list.  Also  FREE  Elevator 
Catalog  showing  10  styles. 
Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Eleva* 
tors.  Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged 
—  no  short  turns  —  wide,  extra- 
heavy  buckets  —  50  bu.  corn  or 
small   grain  in  3  minutes.  Choice 
malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclusive 
new  hoist.  Write  today! 
MEYER  MFG.  CO.      Box  6057      MORTON,  ILL. 

Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National 
Live  Stock  Producer 
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New  Fashions  to  Sew 


9411 

9-17 


9411 — A  Junior  delight — no  woist  scorn,  no  fitting 
problems.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17. 
Size  13  takes  2  s  8  yards  39-inch  fabric.  350. 

9058 — Sundress  and  button-on  jacket.  Printed  Pat- 
tern in  Women's  Sizes  36  to  48.  Size  36  outfit  takes 
61  4  yards  35-inch  fabric.  350. 

9418 — Cool  and  pretty  with  six-gore  skirt,  neat  but- 
ton detail.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'2  to 
241/2-   Size  16'  2  takes  3  yards  39-inch  fabric.  500. 

9225 — Shirtwaist  casual  has  tucked  bodice,  handy 
pockets.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'  2  to  26'  2- 
Size  16'  2  takes  4'  e  yards  35-inch  fabric.  350. 

9494 — Pleated  dress  and  collared  jacket— go  cool 
or  covered.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  18. 
Size  16  dress,  jacket  534  yards  35-inch  fabric.  350. 

4852 — Ring  collared  jacket  and  two  skirts.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  18.  Size  16  jacket, 
gored  skirt  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  350. 


9418  14'/2-24'/2 


9225  14y2-26'/2 


9494  10-18 


Pattern 
Number 


Size 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 

Street  or  RFD  

State  .._   


PATTERN  9418  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  9411,  9058,  9225,  9494,  4852  are  THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199  Pattern 
De»..irtmenr,  232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  100  each  for  1st  class  mailing. 
Send  350  for  color  Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns. 


Widen  Your  Menu  Horizons 


Sokiyaki:  An  Oriental  Dish 


YOU'LL  FIND  IT  fun  to  introduce 
intriguing  new  foreign  dishes  to 
your  family  to  widen  their  menu 
horizons. 

Why  not  start  with  a  delightful 
Japanese  dish  such  as  Sukiyaki?  This 
is  a  serving  your  family  is  sure  to 
enjoy.  Typically  Oriental,  the  beef  is 
combined  with  green  onions,  celery 
and  bamboo  shoots.  Naturally  the 
seasoning  is  soy  sauce  which  supple- 
ments the  use  of  salt.  The  beef  used 
in  this  recipe  is  cubed  steaks. 

To  put  the  dish  in  an  authentic  set- 
ting, you'll  want  to  serve  rice  as  an 
accompaniment.  Plan  an  Oriental 
table  using  bamboo  place  mats,  cov- 
ered bowls  or  saucers  instead  of 
plates,  and  a  pair  of  chopsticks  for 
each  guest  to  use  as  he  eats  the  sauce- 
seasoned  meat  chunks  and  vegetables 
from  the  bowl. 

With  the  Sukiyaki  and  rice  you 
might  have  a  tossed  green  salad.  Of 
course  you'll  want  a  pot  of  tea  on 
the  table.  Dessert  could  be  bowls  of 
mandarin  oranges  and  delicious  al- 
mond cookies. 

To  prepare  Sukiyaki  for  4  to  6 
servings,  you'll  want  to  purchase  lVz 
pounds  of  beef  cubed  steaks.  Cut  the 
steaks  into  strips  about  2  inches  long 
and  Vz  inch  wide.  This  io  in  the  typi- 
cal Japanese  manner. 

Next,  brown  the  meat  in  Vi  cup  of 
lard  or  drippings  in  your  large  frying 


Sukiyaki  is  an  Oriental  dish  you'll  want 
to  prepare  as  a  treat  for  your  family. 
Much  of  the  preparation  can  be  done  in 
advance,  but  last  minute  cooking  is  es- 
sential  to    obtain   flavor    and  crispness. 


pan.  Dissolve  1  bouillon  cube  in  V\ 
cup  of  hot  water.  Combine  the 
bouillon  and  3  tablespoons  of  sugar 
and  Vz  cup  of  soy  sauce.  Mix  this 
combination  thoroughly.  Then  pour 
the  mixture  over  the  beef  strips. 

Push  the  meat  to  one  side  of  the 
frying  pan  and  add  the  vegetables, 
keeping  them  in  separate  groups. 
These,  of  course,  will  be  prepared  in 
advance.  The  vegetables  include  10 
to  12  green  onions  cut  in  2-inch 
pieces;  Wz  cups  of  sliced  celery;  1 
can  (8  ounces)  of  bamboo  shoots. 

Cover  the  meat  and  vegetables  and 
cook  slowly  for  15  minutes.  Serve  the 
Sukiyaki  immediately  with  fluffy 
rice. 


|  Helpful  Household  Hints  § 


To  remove  mustard  stains  from 
table  linens,  boil  the  article  in  a  solu- 
tion of  one  teaspoon  washing  soda 
per  quart  of  water  until  stains  dis- 
appear, then  rinse  well. 

You  can  store  that  unused  half  of 
an  orange  or  lemon  without  it  drying 
out  if  you'll  cover  the  exposed  area 
with  waxed  paper  and  lay  the  fruit 
cut-side  down  in  a  dish. 

To  prevent  your  rich  gingerbread 
from  burning  on  the  bottom  before  it 
has  finished  baking,  place  a  small  pan 
of  water  on  the  lower  oven  shelf 
below  the  gingerbread. 

You  can  nicely  dull  a  shiny  coat 
collar  by  sponging  over  it  with  a 
cloth  dipped  in  hot  vinegar.  Press 
while  damp  on  the  wrong  side. 

When  wrapping  gifts  try  dressing 
them  up  by  attaching  a  small  object 
to  the  wrapping  according  to  their 
contents.  Use  a  safety  pin  for  baby 
showers;  miniature  thimble  and  scis- 
sors for  a  Mother's  Day  gift  of  sew- 
ing equipment,  etc. 

To  crush  nutmeats,  place  them  in  a 
plastic  bag  and  roll  them  with  your 
rolling  pin. 

A  gravy  boat  is  ideal  for  filling 
small-necked  jelly  glasses. 

If  you  use  flypaper,  wrap  it  around 
a  candle  and  fit  into  candle  holder  for 
a  more  attractive  fly-catcher  that  is 
not  so  conspicuous. 

To  clean  the  white  keys  of  your 
piano,  try  rubbing  them  with  a  soft 
cloth  moistened  with  sour  milk.  Wipe 
dry  with  a  clean  cloth. 

Painting  a  flowerpot  is  easy  if 
you'll  turn  it  upside  down  over  a  tin 
can.  It  can  be  held  and  turned  with 
one  hand  and  the  can  serves  as  a 
stand  while  the  flowerpot  is  drying. 


Molded  puddings  such  as  blanc 
mange  will  come  out  of  the  mold 
easily  if  the  mold  is  dipped  in  cold 
water  immediately  before  the  pud- 
ding is  poured  into  it. 

If  you  want  to  add  nutmeats, 
raisins,  or  candied  fruits  to  divinity 
candy,  add  them  after  the  candy  has 
been  beaten  for  some  time  and  is  be- 
ginning to  cool. 

Set  your  hot  pumpkin  and  sweet 
potato  pies  on  a  cake  rack  to  cool  and 
the  bottom  crust  will  stay  dry. 

You  can  beautify  a  faded  fiber  rug 
by  painting  it  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  turpentine  and  three  parts  house 
paint.  Work  the  paint  well  into  the 
fibers  with  your  brush. 

Leftover  sausage  added  to  your 
pancake  batter  makes  a  breakfast 
treat. 

Use  your  small  brush  attachment 
to  your  vacuum  cleaner  to  brush 
woolen  clothing. 

When  choosing  a  watermelon,  look 
on  the  underside.  A  ripe  melon  has 
some  yellow  there.  If  the  underside  is 
white  or  light  green,  the  melon  is  not 

ripe. 

Use  leftover  fruit  juices  in  apple 
pies.  Almost  any  flavor  blends  well 
with  the  apples. 

When  making  relish  or  chow-chow 
from  green  tomatoes  and  other  late 
garden  products,  add  some  chopped, 
unpeeled  apples  and  you'll  be  pleased. 

Make  extra  arm  covers  for  your 
slip  covers.  It's  usually  the  arms  of 
the  chair  or  sofa  that  soil  quickly 
and  with  arm  protection  the  whole 
slipcover  does  not  have  to  be  washed 
so  often.  Secure  them  in  place  with 
snaps. 
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Ccattle9 


BEEF  UP 
FASTER 
WITH 


MORTON 


TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 


all  new  (g^  FLO-MASTER  "12' 

^mtkw^  round  hog  feeder 


. . .  features  exclusive,  positive  cone* 
over-cone  agitation,  heavy  cist  Iron 
trough  and  12  big  doorst 

•  cone-over-cone  agitation  feed  i£[. 
tator  in  each  feed  opening. 

•  feed  trough.  6  cast  iron  sections, 
'/<  inch  thick,  overlapped  and  tight 
fitting. 

•  40  bushel  capacity  with  20  bushel 
rings  available  to  increase  capacity 
to  60  or  80  bushels. 

•  inside  the-hopper  feed  flow  adjust* 

ment. 

•  steps  and  handhold  to  check  feed 
level  on  60-  and  80  bushel  sues. 


PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS  INC..  Dept.  NL-52.  Coldwater.  Ohio 

distributed  from!  , 
Coldwater,  Ohio  East  Moline.  III.;  Sioux  Tails,  S.D.;  Kansas  City,  Ha, 


Make  Your  Chicago 
Reservations  Now  For 
The  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition 

NOV.  23  TO  DEC.  I 

Drive  right  in.  Garage 
adjoins  lobby.  Air-con- 
ditioned. TV. 

Rooms 
I  Thit  1 1  from 
I"**  It,  single. 

»Hmk  Write  today  lor 
I  free  literature. 


$6.50 


HOTEL 

HARRISON 

Harrison  Street  at  Wabash 


PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS 


tv/y  *u>>t  jit  /wA  zJCm6 
Bill  Lamme,  Laclede,  7,  Mo, 


Reach  300,000  Readers 

jpOR  JUST  $5,  you  can  reach 
300,000  stockmen  with  your 
classified  advertisement  in  The 
Producer.  Only  50c"  per  word  for 
10  words — cheaper  than  postcards! 

Write  Us  Today 

{National  Live  Stork  Producer 

255  TV.  Wacker     Chicago  6,  III. 


Hog  and  Lamb  Sales 
Are  Bouncing  Back 

(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 

the  same  as  last  year.  Breeding  ewe 
numbers  in  early  lamb  producing 
states  were  3%  below  1961,  but  the 
proportion  of  ewes  lambing  early  was 
higher.  California,  Texas,  and  Kansas 
had  7%  more  early  lambs  this  year. 
This  increase  was  due  largely  to  a 
higher  proportion  of  ewes  lambing 
early. 

Weather  conditions  have  not  been 
favorable  for  early  lambs  and  growth 
and  development  have  been  below 
normal.  Wet,  cool  or  cold  weather 
has  delayed  growth  in  the  Northwest, 
California,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee. 

Through  March,  the  number  of 
sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  under 
federal  inspection  was  1  %  larger  than 
in  1961.  Reflecting  lighter  weights, 
however,  was  the  reduction  of  lamb 
and  mutton  production  of  1%  com- 
pared with  last  year. 

Slaughter  weights  are  expected  to 
average  below  1961  for  the  next  few 
months.  With  lower  slaughter 
weights,  fewer  fed  lambs,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  spring  lambs, 
prices  are  expected  to  average  above 
last  year. 

In  May,  we  expect  Choice  lamb 
prices  to  be  higher  than  in  April. 
Choice  spring  lamb  prices  should 
average  between  $20  and  $21  per  cwt. 
this  month. 

Wool  Support:  $48  per  $100 

The  reduction  in  U.  S.  sheep  num- 
bers will  cause  a  reduction  in  U.  S. 
shorn  wool  production  in  1962.  Do- 
mestic demand  for  wool  has  in- 
creased as  mill  consumption  of  raw 
wool  has  picked  up.  Average  prices 
received  for  shorn  wool  have  risen 
some  and  a  further  moderate  price 
increase  is  expected  until  mid-sum- 
mer. 

World  supplies  of  raw  wool — pro- 
duction plus  stocks — are  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Raw  wool  stocks  in  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay  were  reduced  in 
1961.  World  wool  production  and 
consumption  in  1962  can  be  expected 
to  be  at  record  levels  and  about  in 
balance. 

The  average  wool  price  received 
for  the  1961  marketing  year  will  aver- 
age about  42c*,  the  same  as  in  1960. 
The  rate  of  incentive  payments  for 
the  1961  marketing  year  will  be  about 
the  same  as  the  47.6%  rate  of  1960. 
A  620  incentive  level  has  been  es- 
tablished for  the  1962  marketing  year 
(April  1,  1962,  to  March  31,  1963). 
This  same  incentive  level  was  used 
last  year  and  has  been  extended  to 
the  1965-66  marketing  year. 

Producers  who  marketed  wool  in 
the  1961-62  marketing  year  will  be 
eligible  for  payment  amounting  to 
$48  per  $100  worth  of  wool  sales.  This 
amount  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  national  average  price  of  420  up 
to  the  620  support  level. 


"Never  mind  the  birds  and  bees!  Tell 
me  how  we  get  rid  of  these  face  flies." 


@(J®  Longer  Guaranteed  Service 

FROM  -SIOUX-  ROUND-END  STOCK  TANKS 


A  FULL  8-YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

— SIOUX —  can  make  this  guarantee  against  leakage  because 
these  tanks  have  riveted,  packed  seams  (no  solder),  and  18- 
gauge  steel  bottoms  —  nearly  50%  heavier  than  the  bottoms 
of  other  galvanized  steel  stock  tanks.  Patented  U-tops  are  4 
steel  layers  strong.  Available  with  — SIOUX —  S-48  Drinker 
with  same  8-year  guarantee. 

For  details  write: 

The  SIOUX  STEEL  Co. 

Dept.  L100,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Over  44  Years  of  Steel  Craftsmanship 


Newest  Decorating  Rage  •  •  • 


Pattern  Number  956 


OW5 


T\RAMATIZE  A  ROOM  WITH  the 
newest  decorator  sensation — elegant, 
luxurious  smocked  pillows!  They're  extra 
easy  to  make  with  our  simple  instruc- 
tions. Just  smock  on  the  reverse  side  to 
create  the  plump,  richly  pleated  affect  on 
the  right  side  of  your  pillows.  Make  of 
bright  bold  velveteen,  corduroy,  heavy 
cotton  or  antique  satin.  Pattern  number 
956  includes  transfer  of  smocking,  direc- 
tion for  cutting  and  making  all  three 
pillows  shown  at  the  left.  Wonderful  gift 
idea,  too. 


Round  pillow  is  11  inches;  square  is 
12  inches,  bolster  is  14  inches  long. 


Right  note,  before  you  lay  this  magazine  aside 
order  your  extra  easy  to  make  smocked  pillows. 

Just  Send  25$  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 

P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York 

Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


WET  MOM 
Grinder-»i*er 


Make  Your  Own  Feeds 

.  •  .  Tons  in  Minutes! 


SOON  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
IN  FEED  SAVINGS! 

•  GRINDS  Home  Grown  Hay 
Grains,  Sorghums. 

•  MIXES  to  your  Formulas. 

•  DELIVERS  the  Feeds  to 
Feeders,  Tanks  or  Bags. 

Produces  more  and  better  feeds  with  less  labor . . 
on  the  farm  or  feedlot . . .  freshly  mixed  feeds  as  you 
need  them.  Top  capacity  grinding  hay  flakes,  corn 
(snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  other  grains  and  sorghums. 
Easily  handles  ear  corn  from  unloader  wagons.  Grinds 
all  materials  to  desired  fineness.  Large,  low-set  con- 
centrate hopper  with  sackguard.  Hand  clutch  disen- 
gages mill  while  mixing  or  distributing  feed.  Complete 
accurate  mixing  throughout,  every  bite  the  same. 
Top-unloader  auger,  swings  out  of  the  way.  Wetmore's 
finest  mill,  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 


WETMORE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.CO. 

BOX  307  •  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


Any  Formula  for 
BEEF, 
DAIRY 
COWS, 
HOGS,  or 
POULTRY 


18"  Self-Feeder 


Model  "350"  Hammer  Mill 


Portable,  Moves  easily 
to  field  or  feed  lot. 


---  See  Your  Wetmore  Dealer  or  Write 
Please  send  information  and  literature  on: 

Q  Grinder-Mixer  Nome  ol  Nearest  Dealer 

Name  


Address.. 
City  


State. 


NP 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILROX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holsteln  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cros3  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  HOLSTEIN  and  Guern- 
sey dairy  heifers  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie,  Wis.  

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices.    Walter  McFar- 

land,    Watertown.    Wisconsin.    Telephone  840. 

ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
6154,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Office  Phone 
262-0350  and  resident  phone  265-8414,  Livestock 
and  Feed  Brokers,  Livestock  order  buyers, 
Stocker,  Feeders  and  Slaughter,  Livestock 
Hauling  Coast  to  Coast,  Licensed,  Bonded,  and 
Insured  for  your  protection. 

SANTA  GERTRUDIS,  Quality  registered  breed- 
ing cattle — bulls,  heifers,  cows.  Cowart  Cat- 
tle Company,  Box  708A,  Henderson,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE: — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  HoLsteln  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 

heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages.  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  Inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

SHEEPMAN— THINK,  Check,  then  buy  your 
flock  or  rams  for  crossing.  Write:  American 
Hampshire   Sheep  Association,   Stuart,  Iowa. 

HOLSTEIN  STEERS— Holstein  heifers.  Uniform 
loads.  Best  quality.  From  350  pounds  up.  Ed 
Howey,  306  Exchange  Building,  South  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota. 

CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  Stock  for  Sale.  AU 
crosses  and  Purebred.  For  faster  growth,  bet- 
ter quality.  Gordon  Endsley  and  Son,  R.  #3, 
Hastings,  Michigan. 

THE  DEMAND  for  English  Large  Blacks  and 
First  Cross  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids  is  tremen- 
dous. First  Cross  Blue  Spotted  Hybrid  gilts 
(which  have  lots  of  hybrid  vigour)  when 
crossed  with  any  good  bacon  or  meat  type 
boar  will  produce  the  finest  and  most  profit- 
able commercial  pigs  available.  You  need  the 
Blacks  to  produce  the  Blues.  Ask  about  our 
package  deals:  2  gilts  and  1  unrelated  boar. 
Also  available:  Landrace,  Yorkshire.  Free  il- 
lustrated catalogue.  Tweddle  Farms,  Fergus 
30,  Ontario,  Canada. 

CHAROLAIS  REGISTERED  and  recorded  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale.  Reasonably  priced.  No 
Saturday  sales.  Flying  Horseshoe  Ranches. 
Comstock  Brothers.  Morris,  Pennsylvania, 
(Phone  353-2879)  and  Dragoon,  Arizona  (Phone 
JUniper  6-2592). 

CHAROLAIS  MALES,  females,  one-half  to 
Purebred  shown  on  ranch  pastures  where 
raised.  Have  bred  and  raised  Charolais  fif- 
teen years.  Visitors  welcome.  SUnset  2-2295. 
William  D.  Parker,  5346  Holly  Springs,  Houston, 
Texas. 

MISSOURI   CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
APRIL  30-MAY  23 
Spring  Feeder  Pig  Sales— 1962 
18.700  Pigs 
Sold  at  Auction.  By  the  Pound 

April  30 — Ellington  1,500 

May  1 — Greenville  1.200 

May  2— Poplar  Bluff  1.500 

May  5 — Unionville   .  1.200 

May  14 — Salem   _   4.400 

May  15 — Marble  Hill  1.200 

May  16 — Van  Buren  1.000 

May  17— Alton  2.500 

May  18 — Doniphan  2.000 


May  22— Appleton  City 
May  23— Butler  


„1,000 
-1,200 


SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  LOCAL 
COMMITTEE,  ASSISTED  BY  THE  MISSOURI 
AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Pigs 
are  vaccinated  with  MLV  and  Serum  at  least 
21  days  prior  to  the  sale.  Also  Vaccinated  for 
erysipelas.  Well-bred,  thrifty,  good-doing  pigs, 
raised  on  the  farms  in  the  surrounding  area. 
Weights  35  to  140  lbs  .  in  lots  varying  from  a 
few  to  150  head.  Veterinary  inspection  the  day 
of  the  sale.  Farm-inspected  by  deputy  state 
veterinarian  prior  to  sale.  Health  certificate 
to  ship  anywhere.  Farmers  have  their  own 
sale  pens.  Bank  reference  required.  For 
further  information  write:  E.  S.  Matteson, 
Exec. -Sec,  MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE 
FEEDER  LIVESTOCK  ASSN.,  130  Mumford 
Hall,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft.,  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany. Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
SAVE  ON  Vaccines — Special  Quantity  Dis- 
counts Write  for  Prices  Veterinary  Vaccines, 
Box  7135C,  Kansas  City  13,  Missouri. 
LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions,  25* 
refundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (R), 
farm-proved  Drugs,  Vaccines,  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK,  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

General  Classified — 50$  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40<f  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

EQUIPT  COLORADO  Ranch"  Successful  re- 
tiring owner  places  fine  2.625  acres  on  market 
for  first  time  in  40  years.  Reported  $20,000  in- 
come last  year  from  sheep,  hay,  beansl  Good 
11-room  home,  5  bedrooms,  tub-and-shower 
bath,  fireplace,  furnace,  oak  floors,  enclosed 
porch,  patio,  part  basement.  Tenant  house, 
lambing  sheds,  other  buildings.  225  deeded 
acres,  balance  permit,  210  acres  tillable,  225 
Irrigated,  excellent  water  rights,  carries  500 
sheep  or  100  cows,  woven  wire,  family  orchard. 
On  blacktop,  pick-up  routes,  In  fine  hunting 
and  fishing  area,  4V2  miles  village.  Truck,  4 
tractors,  2  combines,  hay  baler,  land  leveler, 
lots  of  other  machinery  included  and  alone 
valued  worth  the  $20,000  down  payment,  full 
price  $73,000,  20-year  loan  on  balance.  FREE 
illustrated  Summer  catalog,  bargains  coast  to 
coast  I  United  Farm  Agency,  1304-NP  Con- 
sumers Building,  220  South  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago 4,  Illinois. 

GOVERNMENT  and  TAX  lands  at  2(  or  3*  on 
the  $1.00.  Lists.  Maps.  Free  details.  Grant 
Allen  Realty,  Suite  1212C,  28  East  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

 FENCING  

FENCING  WIRE  repairs  easier  with  new  low 
cost  tools.  Write  Freedom  Products  Company, 
Box  22.  Old  Greenwich.  Connecticut. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— -A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  255,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 

 GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS— Jeeps,  $264.00; 
Radios,  $2.53;  Guns,  typewriters,  cameras,  tools, 
thousands  of  items.  Fabulously  low  surplus 
prices.  Complete  information  sent  immedi- 
ately. Send  $1.00  to:  Surplus,  Box  512-W,  New 
Orleans  1,  Louisiana. 

 COINS  

COINS,  SUPPLIES:  Lists  20«!.  Lund,  200 
South  Sycamore,  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 

EARN   $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 

free.  Redikuts,  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.   Write:   ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 

HOME  EARNINGS.  Typing  for  advertisers! 
Instruction  Manual  $1.  Bolingerc,  500  South 
Hampton.  Orlando,  Florida. 

CAKE  DECORATING,  Candymaking,  Candle 
Supplies.  Send  250  for  big  catalog.  Refund- 
able First  Order.  General  Supplies,  Dept. 
TB29,  Fallbrook,  California. 

 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog  I  MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION  SCHOOL,  1330  Linwood, 
Kansas  City  9-X31,  Missouri. 
EARN  $3.00  Hour — Home,  sparetime.  Easy 
Pump  Lamps  assembling.  No  canvassing.  Write 
Oue.or,  Cabot  4,  Arkansas. 

AUCTION    SCHOOL]    Free    Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 
(HOW  AND  Where  to  "Obtain  Capital)  Reliable 
Service,  Rome  City.  Indiana. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens.  Eldorado.  Texas. 

SPARROW  TROUBLE?  Trap  them.  New  low 
price.  Johnson's,  Waverly  3,  Kentucky. 
SWEET  POTATO  Plants.  Guaranteed  leading 
varieties.  Quick  shipments.  200.  $1.50;  500, 
$2.50;  1,000,  $4.00;  5,000,  $18.75;  10,000,  $35.00. 
Sunshine  Plant  Company,  Gleason,  Tennessee. 
SUPER  ATOM  Fence  Charged  Staple- fence 
wire  to  wood  posts,  no  insulators.  Contains 
reliable  make  and  break  system  to  insure  safer 
charged  fences.  Operates  on  110-volts.  Neon- 
fence  tester  Free  with  order.  Plus  20-day 
trial  period.  Only  $29.50  postpaid  or  COD. 
Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith  Fencer  Cor- 
poration, Dept.  NL,  Owosso,  Michigan. 


NEW  TRACTOR  Hitch— Heberlein  Heavy  Duty 
3  point  or  2  point  Fast  Hitch  for  IHC,  John 
Deere,  Oliver,  Massey,  Moline.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write:  Bridgeport  Equipment 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Nebraska. 
ATTENTION  STOCKMEN  I  ifere's  a  chance  for 
you  to  pass  on  your  favorite  remedy  for  the 
control  or  cure  of  live  stock  diseases  or  ail- 
ments. Send  me  your  favorite  remedy,  and  I 
will  publish  it  in  a  book  along  with  your 
name  and  address.  I  want  remedies  for  all 
stock  and  your  consent  to  publish  them.  Milo 
Scherer,  424  9th  Avenue,  West  Williston,  N.  D. 


PHYSICAL  PERFECTION.  Reducing,  gaining, 
muscles,  longevity.  Mail  25*  for  all  4  courses. 
(Guaranteed)  to  Sids  System,  8421-C  Evergreen, 
Southgate,  California. 

INSULCRETE— STRONGER  for  building  pur- 
poses with  your  peastone.  ask  for  folder  LSP. 
"STRONGCRETE"  for  waterproofing,  concrete 
repairs,  hardens  5  minutes — 1  lb.,  mail  $1.00. 
3  lbs.,  $2.00.  Bombproof  Shelter  Plans,  $2.00. 
National,  50  Waterview  Avenue,  Massapequa, 
New  York. 

SWEET  POTATO  Plants— Nancy  Hall,  All- 
gold,  Yellow  Yarn,  Velvet  Reds,  Georgia  Reds, 
Early  Portorico.  Copper  Skin,  and  Bunch.  Mil- 
lions of  Plants,  Quick  Shipment.  200— $1.50; 
500— $2.50;  1000— $4.00;  10.000— $35.00.  Thrift 
Plant  Farm,  Gleason,  Tennessee. 

TENNESSEE  SWEET  Potato  Plants.  Centen- 
nials, "Vineless"  Portoricos,  Copperskin  Gold- 
rush,  Portoricos,  Nancy  Halls,  Southern  Yams; 
200— $1.50;  500  — $2.50;  1000  — $4.00;  10,000  — 
$35.00  .  5501  Bushels  Bedded.  Steele  Plant  Com- 
pany. Gleason.  Tennessee. 

REMAILS  25t,  $3.00  monthly.  Henry,  419  Dal- 
las, Dept.  4,  San  Antonio  15,  Texas. 

 MONUMENTS  

MONUMENTS.  Genuine  Marble  &  Granite 
$12  50  up,  including  lettering  and  footstone. 
Freight  paid.  Free  catalog.  Allstates  Monu- 
ment Company,  Station  F-47,  Atlanta  6, 
Georgia.  

DOGS 

WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  In  alone.  $35  each.  Pups  $15. 
Creekside  Kennels,  Beardsley,  Minnesota. 

AUSTRALIAN  BORDER  Collies,  Blue  Cattle 
Dogs.     Vernon    Wilson,    Clinton,  Oklahoma. 


SONGWRITERS 


POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown  Music,  49-NL  West  32,   New  York  1. 

POEMS  NEEDED  Immediately  for  New  Songs 
and  Records.  Send  your  poems  today  for  Free 
Examination  and  Appraisal.  Songcrafters. 
6145-F,  Acklen  Station,  Nashville  12,  Tennes- 
see. 

SONGWRITERS,  Songs  Published,  recorded. 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers, 1075  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

SONGPOEMS  NEEDED  Immediately  for 
recordings.  Nashville  Music  Institute,  Box 
532,  Studio-D,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave..  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 

CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati.  Day- 
ton. Springfield,  Hlllsboro,  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  in  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 

YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
TL  3-2400. 

SERVING  12.000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  M.  F.  Rush- 
ton,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evans- 
ville 7,  Ind.  Phone:  HArrison  5-8268. 


WESTERN  MARKETS 


FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557.000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer.  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson,  Manager. 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake, 
Artesia  and  Brawley,  Calif.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards.  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  EMplre  3-6748. 


"You  can't  kid  me — she's  wearing  falsies!" 

TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN. 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Fort   Worth   6,    Tex.    Phone:  MArket 

4-3177  

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8,  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128. 
VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10,000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W.  Feldmiller,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  Howard 
6-8994. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds.  Full- 
time Stocker  Sc  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  Dave  Mitchell.  Mgr., 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11, 
Iowa.  Phone:  5-1666. 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  731-3717. 
ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  It  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3,600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers,  Mgr.,  Live  Stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Phone: 
ADams  8-1793. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms.  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 

3-4611.  

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers— over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 

Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Phone  674-5410.  

ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class.  Full-time  Stocker  Sc  Feeder  serv- 
ice. J.  Gordon  Gillespie.  Mgr.,  Livestock  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone: 

UPton  4-5847  or  BRidge  1-0479.  

EIGHT  AUCTIONS  strategically  placed 
throughout  Wisconsin  offer  the  most  modern 
live  stock  marketing  facilities  in  the  state. 
Auctions  are  at  Altoona.  Stratford,  Bonduel, 
Sparta,  Ripon,  Reedsville,  Richland  Center, 
and  Johnson  Creek.  C.  F.  Claflin.  general 
manager,  Equity  Co-operative  Livestock  Sales 
Assn. 

ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  it  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3,600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  LaRue  Sauers.  Mgr.,  Live  Stock 
Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Phone: 
ADams  8-1793. 

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 


MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H.  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797, 
Fondren     Station,     Jackson.     Miss.  Phone: 

EM  6-9434.  

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock     Yards,     Nashville     3,     Tenn.  Phone 

AL  5-3472.  

LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards.  Louisville  6.  Kyr 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 
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Your  Loss— Common  Market's  Gain 


A  MEKICAN  FARMERS  have  a  vi- 
tal  stake  in  Europe's  Common 
Market.  Of  the  $4.9  billion  worth  of 
U.  S.  farm  products  exported  last 
year,  about  $1.1  billion,  or  22^,  went 
to  the  Common  Market  Countries. 

The  Common  Market  Countries  are 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, The  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg. The  United  Kingdom,  Ireland 
and  Denmark  have  also  applied  for 
full  membership.  An  agreement  with 
Greece  is  in  the  process  of  ratifica- 
tion. Turkey,  Austria,  Sweden,  Switz- 
erland and  Spain  are  seeking  associ- 
ation with  the  Common  Market. 

The  Common  Market  Countries  are 
taking  down  trade  walls  and  other 
barriers  that  have  separated  Euro- 
pean nations  for  centuries.  The  goal 
is  freer  trade  among  nations  with  no 
tariffs,  and  no  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  goods,  services,  capital 
or  workers. 

In  essence,  the  Common  Market 
Countries  are  uniting  in  trading  and 
economic  policies  with  a  freedom  of 
doing  business  on  par  with  any  of  the 
50  states  within  the  United  States. 
This  bloc  of  nations  proposes  to  ap- 
ply to  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities 
various  restrictive  measures  includ- 
ing duties,  variable  import  levies, 
import  licenses,  equalization  fees, 
quotas,  minimum  gate  prices  and 
similar  measures. 


port  levies,  fixed  tariffs,  fees,  gate 
prices  and  other  restrictions. 

Policy  decisions  on  grains,  poultry, 
eggs,  pork,  fruits,  vegetables  and 
wine  were  taken  in  January,  1962. 
The  net  effect  of  these  decisions 
would  deny  U.  S.  farmers  an  outlet 
of  some  $600  to  $700  million  annually 
for  farm  exports. 

The  Common  Market  Countries 
have  been  taking  U.  S.  agricultural 
exports  as  follows:  42%  of  the  poul- 
try; 37%  of  the  feed  grains;  34%  of 
the  soybeans;  28%  of  the  cotton;  23% 
of  the  tobacco;  20%  of  the  cottonseed 
and  soybean  oil;  10%  of  the  wheat 
and  flour;  and  18%  of  other  farm 
products  including  live  stock  and 
meat. 

Last  January,  these  Common  Mar- 
ket Countries  reached  a  point  of  no 
return  in  agricultural  policy — a  sin- 
gle nation  can  no  longer  veto  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority.  The  agricul- 
tural agreement  provides  gradual 
elimination  of  internal  tariffs  over 
the  next  seven  years  starting  July  1; 
identical  price  supports  for  each 
member  country;  and  sliding  tariffs 
on  agricultural  imports  from  other 
nations  including  the  United  States. 

Even  the  lowest  level  of  price  sup- 
ports that  the  Common  Market  Coun- 
tries finally  adopt  will  be  higher  than 
in  the  United  States.  Hence,  support 
prices  there  will  encourage  farmers 


ATTENTION  ALL  CARTOON  CONTEST  ENTRANTS 
W/E  HAVE  RECEIVED  so  many  entries  in  the  Cartoon 
"  Legend  Contest  announced  in  the  April,  1962  issue  that 
our  staff  has  not  been  able  to  judge  all  of  them  as  this  issue 
goes  to  press.  Watch  for  the  results  and  the  announcement  of 
a  new  contest  in  the  June,  1962  issue. — The  Editors. 


Such  practices  are  designed  to  raise 
(in  Europe)  the  prices  of  U.  S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  above  those  of 
the  Common  Market  Countries — and 
in  many  cases  exclude  U.  S.  farm 
products  from  their  markets. 

The  Common  Market  Countries 
would  relegate  the  United  States  and 
other  exporting  countries  to  positions 
of  "residual  suppliers"  in  the  Euro- 
pean market. 

They  are  saying  to  U.  S.  farmers: 
Keep  your  cotton-picking  hands  off 
our  markets.  We  don't  want  your 
farm  products  sold  over  here. 

The  present  population  of  Common 
Market  Countries  is  170  million  peo- 
ple plus  55  million  people  in  their 
overseas  territories.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  countries  now  seeking  mem- 
bership, the  total  could  exceed  300 
million  people.  The  gross  national 
product  of  the  Common  Market 
Countries  is  about  $181  billion  as 
compared  with  $515  billion  for  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  nine  million  farms  in  the 
Common  Market,  over  five  million 
are  of  12  acres  or  less.  Live  stock  pro- 
duction makes  up  about  70%  of  total 
farm  production.  Live  stock  output  is 
expanding  as  high  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  stimulates  the  demand  for 
more  meat,  milk,  poultry  and  eggs. 
The  uptrend  in  all  herds  and  flocks 
means  an  increased  usage  of  feed 
grains. 

These  small  European  farmers 
must  seek  off-the-farm  employment 
and  thus  comprise  about  one-fourth 
of  the  labor  force  in  these  nations. 
Farmers  are  quick  to  notice  the  siza- 
ble gap  between  farm  and  non-farm 
income.  So  as  a  means  of  protection 
for  agriculture,  these  Common  Mar- 
ket Countries  propose  to  insulate  their 
agriculture  from  "outside"  competi- 
tion through  the  use  of  variable  im- 
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to  expand  production;  knowing  that 
the  sliding  scale  tariff  will  afford  pro- 
tection from  outside  suppliers. 

Some  USDA  specialists  estimate 
that  the  Common  Market  Countries 
will  become  99%  self-sufficient  for 
wheat  and  82%  self-sufficient  for 
feed  grains  by  1965.  This  means  a 
decline  of  5.2  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  imports  and  7.8  million  tons  of 
feed  grains. 

Nearly  one-sixth  of  U.  S.  farm  in- 
come is  derived  from  exports.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  debating 
changes  in  tariffs  and  foreign  trade. 
It  should  be  understood  that  foreign 
trade  is  not  a  one-way  street.  Last 
year  the  United  States  bought  for- 
eign products  worth  $14.7  billion  and 
exported  products  worth  $19.4  bil- 
lion, or  nearly  one-third  more  than 
we  imported.  Biggest  sales  to  foreign 
countries  include  about  $12  billion 
worth  of  industrial  goods  as  com- 
pared with  $4.9  billion  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

American  agriculture  can  compete 
effectively  in  any  nation  of  the  world, 
whereas  American  industry  cannot. 
The  efficiency  of  American  agricul- 
ture is  unquestioned,  but  because  of 
lower  wages  abroad,  American  in- 
dustry finds  it  difficult  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets.  If  the  United  States 
accepts  the  proposals  of  the  Common 
Market  Countries,  U.  S.  agriculture 
will  suffer  an  initial  loss  of  about 
$2  billion  annually  from  exports.  The 
secondary  impact  (after  Common 
Market  proposals  spread  to  other  na- 
tions) could  be  much  greater. 

A  well-known  friend  of  mine  is 
fond  of  saying:  "Boys,  we  have  a 
problem!"  And  the  problem  insofar 
as  the  Common  Market  is  concerned 
is  that  we  don't  have  a  solution. 


ampier 


OAKES  FEEDERS  STOP 
COSTLY  FEED  WASTE! 

Prove  to  Yourself  that  OAKES 
Feeders  Pay  for  Themselves ! 

Put  an  oakes  hog  feeder  in  your  feed- 
ing operation — use  it  for  two  full  weeks 
—  check  the  feed  on  the  ground  and  see 
for  yourself  how  you  can  . . .  Save  Your 
Hog  Profits  by  Saving  Your  Feed ! 


No.  431-20  (12  holes)  with 
"FEED-SAVER"  D-Hole  OPENINGS 

Hog  Producers  Report.  "Our  feed! 
waste  practically  disappeared  when 
wechanged  to  OAKES  feeders. "Caf- 
eteria type  feeders  available  in  2,  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12  hole  feeders — covered 
or  uncovered— one  or  two  sided. 


No.  444  (12  holes)  with  "FEED- 
SAVER"  AUGER  TYPE  ADJUSTMENT 

No  need  to  hunt  for  rusted  nuts 
and  bolts — just  turn  the  convenient 
crank  for  quick-easy  "Feed-Saver" 
feed  flow  adjustment.  Features  feed 
saving  trough  lip  construction  — 
eavy  one-piece  spun  steel  base- 
top  that  can't  blow  off!  40  bu. 
^oAcap. —  extension  available  for 
JB»E    60  and  80  bu.  cap. 

WRITE  for  "Feed-Saving" 
Facts  in  New  Hog  Equip- 
ment Catalog. 

OAKES  MFG.  CO. 

an  operation  of 

FMC  CORPORATION 
Box  1277  Tipton,  Indiana 


EVEN-FLO*  helps 
you  get  more 
DOLLARS  from  your 
silo  investment! 

*  Si  I  age  Distributor 

Whether  it's  a  new  or  old  silo,  EVEN-FLO 
will  help  you  to  more  profits,  with  less 
labor  from  your  silo  investment. 


UP 
TO 

20% 
MORE 


You  get  up  to  20% 
more  silage  in  the 
same  size  silo, 
with  less  labor. 


No  separation  of  par* 
tides  before  fermen- 
tation. Even  fermen- 
tation in  all  areas  of 
the  silo,  means  high 
feed  palatability. 


Rotary  distribution 
pattern,  from  center 
to  wall,  helps  unload- 
ers  to  work  better. 
Installs  easily  with 
unloader. 


Even-Flo  fills  corn,  grass  silage,  shelled  or  crushed  wet  corn. 

For  information  write  Dept.  L5  or 
see  your  Silo  Company  or  Dealer. 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas. 

Proven  by  over  10  years  use  on  the  farm 


EVEN-FLO  Silage  Distributor  Inc. 

321  S.  THIRD  ST.,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


...GUARANTEED 
TO  OUTPULL 
ANY  REPLACEMENT 
TRACTOR  TIRE  YOU'VE 

EVER  BOUGHT- 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


If,  within  60  days  of  the  date  of  purchase,  the  new 
Field  &  Road  tire  does  not  outpull  any  other  replace- 
ment rear  tractor  tire  you've  ever  bought,  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  will  (1)  refund  within  30 
days  thereafter  the  amount  paid  or  (2)  allow  the 
amount  paid  in  full  credit  on  any  other  Firestone  rear 
tractor  tires.  (This  traction  guarantee  does  not  apply 
to  special-purpose  rear  tractor  tires  used  in  rice  and  cane 
farming.)  The  new  Firestone  Field  and  Road  Tractor 
Tire  is  further  guaranteed  against  defects  in  workman- 
ship and  materials  for  the  life  of  the  original  tread. 
This  guarantee  provides  for  a  replacement  of  the 
same  size  and  type  of  tire  prorated  on  tread  bar  wear 
and  based  on  list  prices  current  at  time  of  adjustment. 


NEW  FIRESTONE  FIELD  &  ROAD  TIRE 


At  sensationally  low  prices,  you  get  new  Field  &  Road  tires 
guaranteed  to  outpull  any  rear  tractor  tires  you've  bought. 

New-shaped,  wide-spaced  traction  bars,  set  at  a  flatter  23° 
angle,  gear  these  tires  to  the  ground  for  a  tighter  "foothold." 

Exclusive  sidewall  action  gives  you  new  total  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  contact  of  tread  and  ground.  Result:  you  get  all  the 
traction  you  paid  for  in  your  tractor. 

You  can  expect  these  tires  to  outlast  any  you've  ever  bought 
before,  too.  And  for  four  good  reasons: 

1.  This  new  traction-bar  design  ends  excessive  scrubbing  and 
road  wear.  The  bars  on  the  Field  Road  do  not  "cup- 
out"  or  wear  unevenly. 


2.  Tough  Firestone  sidewall  rubber  withstands  flexing  with- 
out weakening. 

3.  Durable  Firestone  Rubber-XF  increases  traction  bar  life. 

4.  Powerful  Shock-Fortified  Tyrex®  cord  body  gives  you 
unmatched  impact  protection. 

Get  Field  85  Road  tires— the  tires  that  are  already  proving 
to  be  "the  shape  of  tractor  tires  to  come" — at  your  Firestone 
Dealer  or  Store.  Use  them  for  60  days.  Convince  yourself  that 
these  tires  outpull  any  others  you've  ever  put  on  your  tractor. 
Or  get  a  refund.  It's  as  easy  as  that  to  find  out  how  much  pull- 
power  is  really  built  into  your  tractor!  Buy  on  convenient 
farm  terms. 

®  T.  M.  of  Tyrex,  Inc.,  for  rayon  tire  cord. 


THESE  FARM  LEADERS  TESTED  FIRESTONE'S  FIELD  &  ROAD  NATIONWIDE ...  READ  WHAT  THEY  SAYI 


Jesse  Meharry,  Tol- 
ono,  III.:  "I've  never 
used  a  stronger 
pulling  tire!" 


Howard  Papen,  Wyo- 
ming, Del.:  "If  Fire- 
stone makes  it,  it 
has  to  be  good!" 


W.  A.  Musik,  Rich- 
land, Kan.:  "They 
go  through  where 
others  quit  cold!" 


Marion  Hurd,  Ogden, 
Iowa:  "They  take 
me  where  I  couldn't 
go  before!" 


Lee  Flora,  Delphi, 
IncL:  "It  has  trac- 
tion that  makes  a 
big  difference!" 


Vince  Kovacevich, 
Fresno,  Calif.:  "The 
traction  improve- 
ment is  terrific!" 


Herman  Frundt, 
Guthrie,  Okla.: 
"Never  had  tires 
that  pull  like  this!" 


YOUR  SYMBOL  OF  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 

Copyright  1962,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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STILL  THE 


OEY  BALER 


THAT 


ENDSDAIIY 

GREASING! 


Here's  the  big  baler  that  puts  you  first  in  the  field — 
the  Massey- Ferguson  10.  The  baler  that's  hard  at 
work — and  tons  ahead — while  the  others  are  still 
being  greased.  The  baler  that's  got  the  high  capacity 
to  keep  you  ahead — all  day  long — with  its  wide  56- 
inch  pick-up  .  .  .  smooth,  gentle  leaf -saving  action  .  .  . 
famous  sure -tie  knotter  .  .  .  and  long-lasting  factory- 
sealed  bearings  throughout!  There's  never  a  stop  or 
a  slow-down  for  bearing  inspection  or  grease.  The 


lubrication  is  sealed  in.  All  dust  and  dirt  are  sealed 
out.  Meanwhile,  the  MF  10  gives  you  uniform,  se- 
curely tied  bales  without  a  miss.  Any  length  you 
want  from  15" to  50".  Any  heft  up  to  65  lbs.  It's  available 
with  PTO  or  engine  drive;  with  twine-  or  wire-tie;  and 
your  choice  of  easy  time  payment  plans.  For  smaller 
farms,  there's  the  economical  MF  3 — another  work- 
saving,  no -daily -greasing  baler.  See  your  Massey- 
Ferguson  dealer  now  for  the  baler  that's  best  for  you. 


t7 


r 


J3y  MASSEY 
^^FERGUSON 


YOUR  NEARBY  DEALER 


PARTS  &  SERVICE  I 


II 

MASSEY-FERGUSO 

-.=.z 

N 

J 

A 
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Look,  Compare  .  .  .  Massey- Ferguson  JJfty  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  SF  Combines 
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Hayliner®  271  with  Bale-Thrower  and  Tractor-Seat  Controls. 


Windrow  to  wa£on  in  [halfi  the  time 


_  and,  with  half  the  labor! 


Whoosh!  Here's  One-Man  Haying,  made  practical  and 
dependable  by  New  Holland.  Now  you  can  bale  and 
load  in  half  the  time.  No  need  for  a  man  on  the  wagon! 

This  system  is  easy  to  own.  For  instance,  you  can  have 
a  Compact  Hayliner  65,  with  New  Holland  Bale- 
Thrower,  for  no  more  than  many  balers  without  auto- 


matic loading.  Your  New  Holland  dealer  will  give  you 
a  generous  trade-in  on  your  present  baler. 

See  him  soon— he's  a  specialist  in  scientific  grassland 
farming. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Holland  First  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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•  From  Test-Tube  to  T-Bone  •  Producers  Market  10  Million  Head 

•  Raising  Hogs  on  Slatted  Floors  •  U.  S.  Starts  Dual  Grading  Beef 


TOP  RAIL  TOPICS 


NEW  INSTANT  STEAKS  which 
have  the  flavor,  texture  and  ap- 
petite appeal  of  fresh  meat  are  now 
being  marketed  through  specialty  and 
sporting  goods  stores.  Everything 
that  belongs  in  a  steak  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  freeze-dried  product  ex- 
cept 98%  of  the  moisture.  The  steaks 
weigh  only  to  Vs  of  their  orginal 
weight.  They  require  no  special  han- 
dling and  can  be  stored  for  long  pe- 
riods without  refrigeration. 

The  new  line  of  products  also  in- 
cludes packaged  pork  chops,  stews, 
ham  patties  and  scrambled  eggs. 
These  foods  are  excellent  for  camp- 
ing and  outdoor  use.  Just  open  your 
carton  of  instant  steaks;  soak  in  water 
for  15  minutes.  Cooking  in  a  pre- 
heated skillet  requires  only  two  min- 
utes per  side  for  medium  well,  one 
minute  per  side  for  rare.  Freeze- 
dried  meats,  either  fresh  or  pre- 
cooked, are  frozen  then  placed  in  a 
vacuum  chamber  for  drying.  Ice 
crystals  in  the  food  evaporate  as 
water  vapor  without  melting  or  pass- 
ing through  the  liquid  state  as  a  re- 
sult of  high  vacuum  and  carefully 
controlled  temperatures.  The  process 
avoids  shrinkage,  shriveling,  and 
changes  in  nutritional  value  or  palat- 
ability  characteristic  of  other  meth- 
ods of  dehydration. 

ONE   PART   PER   MILLION   is  a 

phrase  used  to  describe  allowable 
insecticide  residues  of  chemicals  on 
crops  and  live  stock.  Few  persons  re- 
alize just  how  small  one  part  per  mil- 
lion is.  Here  are  some  apt  compari- 
sons: One  inch  is  one  part  per  million 
of  16  miles.  A  postage  stamp  is  one 
part  per  million  of  the  average  adult's 
weight.  A  needle  weighing  one  gram 
is  one  part  per  million  of  a  two-ton 
haystack.  One  minute  is  one  part  per 
million  of  two  years. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  WHEEL, 

which  moved  civilization  ahead  for 
thousands  of  years,  might  be  holding 
us  back  in  the  Atomic  Age,  asserts 
Dr.  William  R.  Bertelsen,  Neponset, 
111.,  inventor  of  the  Aeromobile, 
Aeroplow  and  Areocopter.  The  Aero- 
plow  almost  eliminates  the  friction 
of  plowing  by  using  air  to  lubricate 
the  passage  of  ground  over  the  plow. 
Friction  wastes  more  power  in  plow- 
ing than  sticky  soil,  he  said. 

The  physician-inventor's  Aeroplow 
has  an  air  compressor  run  by  the 
tractor  power  take-off  which  pumps 
air  to  the  plenum  box  behind  the 
moldboard  allowing  direct  pressure 
under  the  furrow  slice  to  keep  it  off 
the  plow  itself  after  it  leaves  the 
point  of  the  share.  The  power  re- 
quired to  pump  the  air  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that  wasted  by  the  heat  of 
friction.  The  Aeroplow  scours  under 
all  conditions.  The  lower  draft  force 
will  allow  more  bottoms  to  be  pulled 
by  the  same  tractor  or  the  same  num- 
ber of  bottoms  by  a  smaller  tractor. 

THE  REAL  SUCCESS   STORY  of 

atomic  energy  has  been  the  use  of 
radioisotopes,  byproducts  of  atomic 
reactors,  for  research  in  agriculture, 
industry,  biology  and  medicine,  re- 
ports Dr.  L.  K.  Bustad  of  Hanford 
Laboratories.  He  estimates  their  ben- 
efit to  agriculture  at  $180  million  a 
year  for  the  next  20  years.  The  tracer 
techniques  used  with  radioisotopes  of 
almost  every  important  element,  have 
resulted  in  remarkable  progress  in 
animal  nutrition. 

The  use  of  radio-phosphorus  with 
this  technique,  for  example,  has 
proved  that  the  digestibility  of  phos- 
phorus in  alfalfa  is  about  90%  where- 


as it  had  been  assumed  to  be  only 
20%.  Tracers  may  unlock  the  mystery 
of  principles  governing  the  process 
of  milk  secretion — a  most  important 
discovery  since  lactation  in  dairy 
cows  represents  the  most  efficient 
conversion  of  feed  nutrients  into  hu- 
man food.  Radiation  is  being  used  to 
control  such  insect  pests  as  boll  wee- 
vils, screw  worms,  African  tsetse  fly, 
Hawaiian  fruit  flies  and  some  spe- 
cies of  mosquitoes. 

EATING  SIX  LIGHT  meals  daily 
instead  of  three  square  meals  a  day 
may  help  prevent  heart  disease  and 
keep  your  weight  down  as  well  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarence  Cohn  of 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 
In  a  study  with  animals,  Dr.  Cohn 
found  that  the  "nibblers"  had  much 
lower  blood  cholesterol  levels  than 
the  "meal-eaters." 

The  nibblers  had  weight  gains  of 
less  than  10%  attributable  to  fat 
whereas  the  meal-eaters  had  weight 
gains  of  from  17  to  23%  attributable 
to  fat.  Work  with  humans  has  also 
shown  that  those  fed  six  times  a  day 
have  lower  serum  cholesterol  than 
persons  eating  two  or  three  meals 
daily.  The  most  important  factor  in 
preventing  heart  disease  and  over- 
weight is  protein,  points  out  Dr.  Cohn. 
By  consuming  protein  in  small  quan- 
tities more  frequently  rather  than  in 
large  quantities  two  or  three  times 
daily,  the  "nibblers"  gained  increased 
efficiency  of  protein  utilization. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  of  the  world  where  only 
three  meals  per  day  are  consumed  by 
most  people.  People  of  other  nations 
have  lower  levels  of  blood  cholesterol 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  reason  is  because 
they  consume  less  animal  fats.  It 
might  be  due  instead  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  a  nation  of  nibblers,  rather 
than  meal-eaters  as  we  are  in  the 
United  States. 


NINE  OUT  OF  TEN  FARMERS  are 

using  agricultural  chemicals  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  315  Iowa  farm- 
ers. Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  inter- 
viewed were  using  one  or  more  of 
the  six  kinds  of  chemicals:  Weed 
killers,  soil  insecticides,  brush  killers, 
crop  insecticides,  grass  killers,  and 
grain  fumigants.  The  average  farmer 
spends  $47.02  a  year  for  agricultural 
chemicals.  The  range  was  from  zero 
to  $629  per  year.  By  and  large,  most 
farmers  using  chemicals  were  satis- 
fied with  the  results  in  controlling 
pests,  improving  crop  yields  and 
making  their  job  easier. 


BLOOD  TYPING  OF  CATTLE  fur- 
nishes valuable  information  to 
breeders  and  geneticists.  As  a  means 
of  identification,  an  animal's  blood 
type  is  more  distinctive  than  a  hu- 
man fingerprint;  and  it  is  an  inherited 
characteristic.  Breeders  can  use  blood 
type  to  identify  valuable  animals. 
Often  they  can  identify  a  calf's  par- 
ents by  the  calf's  blood  type;  whether 
or  not  calves  are  identical  or  fra- 
ternal twins;  or  if  the  heifer  twin  of 
a  bull  will  be  a  freemartin. 


USDA  scientists  recently  per- 
formed 75,000  laboratory  tests  in 
three  states  and  10  foreign  countries; 
and  each  of  13  different  laboratories 
determined  the  type  of  blood  of  the 
same  blood  samples.  When  the  results 
were  compared,  the  13  labs  were  in 
complete  agreement  in  90%  of  the 
cases  as  to  blood  type  of  the  assigned 
samples.  When  each  lab  tested  two 
blood  samples  from  the  same  animal 
(without  knowing  the  samples  were 
the  same)  typing  was  identical,  as  it 
should  have  been,  99%  of  the  time. 

Further  research  is  underway  to 
determine  possible  relationships  be- 
tween inheritance  of  blood  types  and 
inheritance  of  economically  impor- 
tant characteristics  such  as  length  of 
life,  milk  production,  weight-gaining 
ability,  etc.  Results  of  blood  typing 
are  highly  reliable  and  breeders  can 
continue  to  place  confidence  in  the 
blood  typing  technique. 

WHAT  SHOULD  IT  COST  to  feed 
your  family?  Large  families  save 
on  food  bills  by  quantity  buying  and 
through  less  food  waste  and  spoilage. 
Food  costs  for  a  person  living  alone 
are  at  least  15%  higher  than  if  he 
were  in  a  family  of  four.  For  a  family 
of  two  persons,  add  10%  for  each  per- 
son to  the  basic  costs;  for  a  family  of 
three,  add  5%.  For  a  family  of  five, 
subtract  5%  per  person;  and  for  a 
family  of  six  subtract  10%. 

For  example,  a  young  couple  (aged 
20  to  34)  with  a  3-year-old  child  with 
a  moderate  cost  food  plan  spend 
about  $23.00  per  week  for  food  — 
$10.19  for  the  father,  $7.98  for  the 
mother,  $4.83  for  the  child.  If  they 
were  in  a  family  of  four,  the  man's 
food  cost  would  drop  to  $9.70;  the 
woman's  $7.60  and  the  child's  $4.60 
or  a  total  of  $21.90  —  about  5%  less 
per  person. 

ARE  THEY  TERMITES  or  flying 
ants?  Except  for  two  or  three  dif- 
ferences these  two  insects  closely  re- 
semble each  other,  observes  H.  B. 
Petty,  entomologist,  University  of  Il- 
linois. A  difference  in  wing  size  is  the 
easiest  way  to  tell  them  apart.  The 
termite's  front  and  back  wings  are  the 


same  size.  But  the  ant's  front  wings 
are  larger  than  its  back  wings. 

Termites  swarm  from  February 
until  June  or  July  where  ants  swarm 
from  February  until  November. 
Worker  termites  are  always  white. 
Worker  ants  may  be  black  or  yellow, 
tan  or  almost  red.  The  body  struc- 
ture of  termites  have  three  main  seg- 
ments— head,  thorax  or  middle  sec- 
tion, and  abdomen.  Because  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  bluntly 
joined  together,  termites  are  often 
called  blunt-waisted  insects.  Ants 
have  the  thorax  and  abdomen  joined 
together  with  a  slight  restriction  giv- 
ing a  thin-waisted  appearance. 

FOREIGN    COUNTRIES  RECEIVE 

the  produce  of  about  41  million 
acres  of  U.  S.  cropland  each  year. 
That  means  for  every  eight  acres  a 
farmer  harvests,  the  output  from  one 
acre  goes  abroad.  These  exported 
farm  products  would  fill  800,000 
freight  cars  and  3,600  cargo  ships  with 
an  estimated  dollar  value  of  $4.7  bil- 
lion. 

But  with  the  advent  of  Europe's 
Common  Market,  U.  S.  farmers  stand 
to  lose  a  good  share  of  the  annual 
$450  million  exported  to  the  six  Com- 
mon Market  Nations  —  West  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land and  Luxembourg.  The  outlook  is 
bad  for  the  181  million  bushel  sale  of 
feed  grains  to  these  six  countries.  It's 
not  so  bad  for  live  stock  products  such 
as  beef,  pork,  lamb,  poultry,  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

CHEMICAL  MOWING  OF  ROAD- 

sides  and  other  hard-to-reach 
places  may  replace  the  dangerous  job 
of  mechanical  mowing  as  the  result 
of  a  new  growth  inhibitor  that  stunts 
plant  growth  without  turning  it  an 
unattractive  brown. 

The  new  chemical  (maleic  hydra- 
zide,  or  MH-30)  checks  plant  growth 
by  stopping  plant  cell  division.  It  can 
be  applied  in  amounts  that  will  re- 
tard grass  and  weed  growth  without 
killing  the  plants.  Jack  Butler,  agri- 
cultural engineer,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, points  out  that  MH-30  applica- 
tion is  cheaper  than  mechanical  mow- 
ing in  hard-to-reach  areas. 

The  Connecticut  State  Highway 
Department  has  treated  2,200  acres 
of  roadside  grass  with  MH-30  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  treatment 
kept  grass  growth  down  at  half  the 
cost  of  mowing. 

OHIO  IS  THE  HOME  of  the  Institute 
of  Acarology — the  only  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Acarology  is 
the  branch  of  zoology  which  treats 
mites  and  ticks.  Dr.  Roy  M.  Kottman, 
director  of  the  institute,  says  it  will 
accumulate  and  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  mites  and  ticks  which  belong 
to  the  zoological  order  of  Acarina. 
The  Institute  of  Acarology  was 
founded  in  1954  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Wharton  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land before  the  recent  transfer  to 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

The  institute's  teaching  program 
attracts  from  25  to  30  graduate  stu- 
dents each  summer.  In  1961,  students 
came  from  England,  Belgium,  Ma- 
laya, India,  Korea,  Japan,  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Trinidad.  The  reference 
collection,  now  assembled  at  Woos- 
ter, consists  of  thousands  of  speci- 
mens of  acarines,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  organized  in  the  world. 
Producers  Swine  Improvement  Assn. 
gave  the  institute  a  $3,000  grant  in 
aid.  Chas.  Pfizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Abbott 
Laboratories  and  National  Institute 
of  Health  are  other  supporters. 
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MASSEY 
FERGUSON 


YOUR  NEARBY  DEALER 


|        PARTS  &  SERVICE  |[ 


Here  are  two  ways  you  can  step  up  to  self- 
propelled  combining,  and  make  it  pay  off!  Both 
of  these  Massey-Ferguson  combines  have  the 
big- capacity  features  you  want — like  famous 
"Balanced  Separation" — yet  carry  a  price  tag 
for  medium-size  farms.  First,  there's  the 
Massey-Ferguson  72 — an  all-crop  combine  with 
many  money-saving  ways.»For  instance,  armed 
with  the  rugged  MF  22  Corn  Head,  it  gives  you 
the  fastest,  cleanest  corn  harvest  you've  ever 
had.  Saves  the  down  and  tangled  corn.  Gulps 
in  those  100-plus  bu.  yields  with  ease.  Actually, 
the  MF  72  can  harvest  over  100  different  crops — 
including  soybeans,  milo  and  small  seeds.  Takes 
a  10  or  12  ft.  cut  in  grain.  Gives  you  the  highest 
capacity  with  minimum  field  loss.  And  it's  built 
low  for  easy  handling  and  storage.  The  more 
you  use  your  versatile  MF  72,  the  bigger  your 
savings  in  time  and  labor,  and  the  lower  the 
cost  per  acre.  Then  there's  the  new  improved 
Massey-Ferguson  35 — the  savingest  8-footer  you 
can  buy!  It's  strong  and  compact.  Clears  any 
8'  x  8'  door.  Works  in  dozens  of  crops.  And  it  can 
harvest  circles  around  those  bigger,  clumsy 
combines  in  its  class.  Best  of  all,  it's  still  the 
lowest-priced  SP  on  the  market!  So,  if  you're 
of  a  mind  to  go  self-propelled  this  year,  try  one 
of  these  money-saving  machines.  See  your 
Massey-Ferguson  Dealer  today! 


s 


w 


Look,  Compare  .  .  .  MaSSey-FergUSOZl  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  SP  Combines 
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NOW  is  the  time 
to  feed  out  grubs 
with  Rid-Ezy 


No  grub  treatment  may  mean  dockage  for  These  cattle  were  fed  Rid-Ezy,  the  first  sys- 

hide  and  carcass  damage  .  .  .  reduced  selling  temic  approved  for  feeding  .  .  .  backed  by  4 

price  .  .  .  more  feed  used  .  .  .  less  gain.  years  of  research  ...  2  years  of  successful  use. 


Why  worry  about  cattle  grubs 
this  early?  The  answer  is  that 
heel  fly  activity  is  under  way — 
or  soon  will  be — from  Mexico  to 
Montana.  And  cattle  that  have 
shared  pasture  or  range  with 
active  heel  flies  carry  tiny,  un- 
seen grubs. 

Those  grubs  already  are  slow- 
ing down  gains.  They'll  cause 
more  damage  during  th^ir 
months-long  migration  to  ani- 
mals' backs.  By  the  time  you 
see  'em,  carcass  and  hide  dam- 
age will  be  severe.  So  the  time 
to  kill  grubs  is  now. 

Feed  Rid-Ezy  just  two 
weeks  to  stop  grubs 

You  can  feed  grubs  out  of 
your  cattle  easily  and  quickly 
with  MoorMan's  Rid-Ezy.  *  Just 
mix  with  ground  grain  or  pro- 
tein and  feed  for  14  days.  You'll 
stop  90%  to  100%  of  the  grubs 
before  they  can  cause  serious 
profit-cutting  damage. 


Start  Rid-Ezy  treatment  of 
feeder  cattle  as  soon  as  they 
have  settled  down  in  the  feedlot 
and  are  eating  well. 

It's  true  that  heel  flies  seldom 
show  up  in  feedlots.  But  cattle 
coming  off  grass  often  are 
grubby.  Treatment  now  will 
kill  grubs  already  present — and 
cattle  won't  be  reinfested  as 
long  as  they're  in  the  lot. 

Treat  cattle  on  grass 
when  heel  flies  stop 

For  cattle  that  stay  on  grass, 
Rid-Ezy  treatment  should  start 
as  soon  as  heel  fly  activity  stops. 
In  central  and  northern  areas, 
that  means  next  fall— an  aver- 
age date  is  about  October  1. 

But  in  much  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  —  where  heel  flies 
start  early  or  never  stop — you 
may  need  to  treat  now  and  again 
in  late  summer  or  early  fall. 

Safe,  economical  Rid-Ezy 


contains  grub-killing  Ronnel — 
plus  a  complete  mineral  supple- 
ment. It  takes  just  1/5  pound 
(about  13?i  worth)  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  to  kill 
grubs,  promote  gains  and  help 
increase  market  grade. 

Investment  of  76  cents 
adds  $20  in  profit 

Here's  what  a  typical  user 
says  about  Rid-Ezy:  "An  in- 
vestment of  76  cents  per  head 
returned  85  pounds  more  gain 
— or  an  extra  profit  of  $20  per 
head." 

Your  MoorMan  Man  can 
supply  Rid-Ezy.  Get  all  the 
facts  from  him  soon. 


More  profit  with  your  own  grain  and 

MonMatis* 

MOORMAN  MFG.  CO.  •  QUINCY,  ILL. 

•Trodemork  Reg.  U.S.  Pol.  Off. 
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QUR  FOUR-COLOR  cover  girl  for 
June  is  Jann  Arlington,  an  18- 
year-old  freshman  at  New  Mexico 
State  University  who  was  chosen 
"Miss  Wool  of  New  Mexico"  last 
February.  Her  father,  Jack  Arling- 
ton, owns  a  20  section  cattle  ranch 
about  25  miles  southwest  of  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

At  college,  Jann  is  a  member  of 
the  Chi  Omega  sorority  and  is  ma- 
joring in  drama.  This  summer  she 
plans  to  open  her  own  Charm  and 
Modeling  School  in  California  and 
return  to  college  next  fall.  After 
graduation,  she  plans  to  teach  high 
fashion  and  tea-room  modeling. 

Both  Jann  and  the  lamb  are  wear- 
ing wool,  but  she  was  named  the 
best-dressed  co-ed  at  New  Mexico 
State  University  last  fall.  She  was 
also  DeMolay  Sweetheart,  AAUW 
Girl  of  the  Month  and  Junior  Maid  of 
Cotton.  Photo  by  John  M.  White. 
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Until  today,  you  never  paid  so  little  for  so  much  truck  tire . . . 

Firestone's  Farm  &  Commercial ! 


If  s  new!  If  s  Firestone!  If  s  fortified  nylon! 
-plus  RUBBER-X  for  longer  mileage- 


Ask  for  the  new  Firestone  Farm  and  Commercial  Truck  Tire! 
Never  before  have  so  many  of  the  quality  advances  of  costlier  farm 
truck  tires  been  made  available  at  such  a  low  price. 

What  are  they?  A  Shock-Fortified  nylon  cord  body  for  greatest  pro- 
tection against  impact  and  moisture  damage.  Hardy,  torque-tough- 
ened Firestone  Rubber-X  for  long  life.  A  modern  tread  design 
engineered  to  improve  tread  wear  and  traction  in  your  farm  haul- 
ing. Ah  exclusive  Firestone  shoulder  treatment  to  assure  cool 
running  and  multiply  mileage. 

For  on-and-off-the-road  farm  hauling  on  any  size  truck,  the  Firestone 
ffAIIOlSAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •   JUNE,  1962 


Farm  and  Commercial  cannot  be  matched  as  an  economy  truck 
tire  with  built-in  quality  features.  Buy  now  at  lowest  prices  from 
your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store.  You  can  charge  them  or  buy  on 
easy  terms.  You  know  what  you're  getting  when  you  buy  Firestone. 


Copyright  1962,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


EVEN-FLO*  helps 
you  get  more 
DOLLARS  from  your 
silo  investment! 

*  Si  I  age  Distributor 

Even-Flo,  farm  proven,  CENTER  silo  filling, 
eliminates  the  silage  "Break-up"  of  side  fill 
blasting.  Helps  you  to  more  profits  with 
less  labor  from  your  silo  investment. 


UP 
TO 

20% 
MORE 


You  get  up  to  20% 
more  silage  in  the 
same  size  silo, 
with  less  labor. 


No  blasting  in  from 
side  to  separate  par- 
ticles before  fer- 
mentation. Even 
fermentation  in  all 
areas  of  the  silo 
means  high  feed 
palatability. 


Center  to  wall,  rotary 
distribution  pattern 
eliminates  piles  in 
si  lage;  helps  un- 
loader  to  work  better. 
Even-Flo  installs 
easily  with  unloader 
in  silo. 


Even-Flo  fills  corn,  grass  silage,  shelled  or  crushed  wet  corn 
For  information  write  Dept.  L6  or 
see  your  Silo  Company  or  Dealer. 
Dealerships  available  in  some  areas. 

Proven  by  over  10  years  use  on  the  farm 


EVEN-FLO  Silage  Distributor  Inc. 

321  S.  THIRD  ST.,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


makes  LIVESTOCK  PAY 


More  Equipment  to  Increase 
Livestock  Profits  than  any 
other  line  on  the  market. 


BROWER  HOG  FEEDER 

THE  ONLY  FEEDER  WITH  THE 
ANGLE  BRACE  AROUND  THE  TOP 

•  40-60-80  BUSHEL  SIZES 

•  30  YEAR  GUARANTEE  on  cast  iron 
trough  ...  1  5  years  on  heavy  gauge  steel 
trough 

•  EASY  FEED  FLOW  ADJUSTMENT 

•  ARMCO  ZINCGRIP  HOPPER  gives 
unbroken  rust  protection 

•  WE ATHERTIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 

•  EASILY  FILLED 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  2366, 0UINCY,  ILLINOIS 

NAME   ,  


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


-STATE- 


Washington 

Philip  I,.  Warden 


rpOR  MORE  THAN  a  month  the  live 
stock  and  dairy  industry  of  the 
south  proved  giants  of  strength  de- 
spite their  small  size  by  bottling  the 
Kennedy  administration's  farm  bill 
in  the  house  agriculture  committee. 

Committee  Chairman  Harold 
Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.)  launched  an  all- 
out  drive  about  two  weeks  before 
Easter  to  get  the  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee and  onto  the  house  floor  for  de- 
bate. But  four  southern  Democrats 
joined  committee  Republicans  in  re- 
fusing to  clear  the  bill. 

The  southerners  were  opposed  to 
the  restrictions  the  bill  would  im- 
pose on  feed  grains.  The  four  con- 
gressmen believed  that  these  restric- 
tions would  prove  costly  to  the  rapid- 
ly expanding  southern  live  stock  and 
dairying  operations. 

Farm  Bureau  Opposes  Program 

In  addition,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  which  is  far 
stronger  than  any  other  farm  organi- 
zation in  the  south,  has  provided  the 
most  powerful  opposition  to  the  Pres- 
ident's program. 

Cooley  identified  the  four  southern 
members  holding  out  against  the 
farm  bill  as  democratic  representa- 
tives George  M.  Grant  (Ala.), 
Thomas  G.  Abernethy  (Miss.),  Wat- 
kins  M.  Abbitt  (Va.)  and  Harold  B. 
McSween  (La.). 

Gross  income  from  cattle  and  calves 
in  Alabama  in  1961  was  $86,610,000; 
Mississippi  $98,303,000;  Virginia  $66,- 
998,000;  Louisiana  $77,413,000;  Texas 
$654,816,000;  Iowa  $869,893,000. 

Their  gross  income  from  hogs  in 
1961  was  as  follows:  Alabama  $46,- 
389,000;  Mississippi  $24,077,000;  Vir- 
ginia $34,199,000;  Louisiana  $8,530,- 
000;  Texas  $48,407,000;  Iowa  $742,- 
076,000. 

•  •  •  The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  has  told  Secretary  Orville 
Freeman  that  his  order  to  label  cured 
ham  with  a  high  moisture  content  as 
"imitation  ham"  is  in  effect  nothing 


Washington,  D.  C. 

but  a  lot  of  hogwash.  The  court  ruled 
that  the  hind  leg  of  a  hog  is  a  ham  no 
matter  what  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture says. 

Freeman  has  been  accusing  the 
meat  packers  of  short-changing  the 
housewife  by  selling  her  watered 
hams.  Eight  months  ago  he  ruled 
that  hams  pumped  with  water  in  the 
curing  process  must  be  marketed  as 
"imitation  ham." 

Back  in  February  this  same  court 
of  appeals  told  Freeman  that  a  ham 
is  a  ham,  and  to  call  it  "imitation" 
would  be  false  and  misleading.  Free- 
man demanded  a  rehearing. 

The  court  voted  5  to  4  to  deny  a 
rehearing  and  Freeman's  demands 
prompted  Judge  E.  Barrett  Pretty- 
man  to  explode: 

"It  (cured  ham)  may  be  more  moist 
than  the  unwetted  pork  meat,  but  it 
is  still  ham  if  it  is  cured  hog  thigh. 
As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  such  a  ham 
is  not  even  an  imitation  ham.  It  is  a 
real  ham,  a  ham  by  definition  and  by 
universal  common  acceptance. 

"When  a  housewife,  presented  with 
a  dry  ham,  soaks  it  in  water  or  boils 
it,  thus  adding  moisture,  she  knows, 
and  everyone  knows,  that  she  had  not 
thereby  transmuted  the  real  ham  into 
an  imitation.  This  understanding  is 
common  knowledge.  If  you  add  water 
to  ham,  what  other  product  do  you 
imitate? 

"Real  drugs  bottled  with  water  are 
not  'imitations'  of  the  drugs.  Boric 
acid  sold  in  solution  as  an  eyewash 
is  not  imitation  boric  acid.  Whisky- 
and-water  is  not  imitation  whisky." 

Judge  Prettyman  added  in  his  4,000 
word  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  "un- 
conscionable fraud"  on  the  housewife 
to  label  a  real  ham  "imitation."  Her 
faith  in  the  processes  of  government 
to  protect  her  in  her  purchases  of 
food,  the  judge  said,  "will  surely  dis- 
solve into  disbelief  of  the  rawest 
sort."  He  called  the  whole  case  "bu- 
reaucratic absolutism  run  wild." 


Announce  Winners  of  Cartoon  Contest 


XT  ERE  ARE  THE  WINNERS  of  the 
Cartoon  Legend  Contest  an- 
nounced in  the  April,  1962  issue  of 
National  Live  Stock  Producer: 

First  Prize — $25 
Mrs.  Faye  Roberts 
Grimes,  Iowa 

"Swivel  the  spout,  and  reverse  the 
feeding  mechanism." 
— International  Harvester,  page  37 

Second  Prize — $15 
Mrs.  Bob  Porter 
Hospers,  Iowa 

"Behind  you!" 

— National  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.,  page  43 

Third  Prize— $10 
Peter  Haseley 
Lockport,  New  York 

"I  just  don't  see  how." 

— Moorman  Mfg.  Co.,  page  10 

A  FTER  DUE  CONSIDERATION  of 
the  more  than  3,600  entries  sub- 
mitted before  the  deadline  on  April 
15,  a  Judging  Committee  of  three — 
Lou  Ann  Galey,  assistant  editor; 
George  Holder,  assistant  advertising 
manager,  and  Mylan  Ross,  research 
director  —  chose  the  above  winners 
subject  to  the  editor's  veto. 

The  winning  slogan  was  also  sub- 
mitted by  28  others,  and  we  regret 


that  duplicate  prizes  cannot  be 
awarded  under  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test. Mrs.  Roberts'  entry  was  re- 
ceived first  according  to  the  postmark 
date  and  time  which  was  announced 
as  one  of  the  rules  in  case  of  dupli- 
cate entries.  There  were  no  dupli- 
cates of  the  second  and  third  prize 
winners. 

It  has  been  said  that  great  minds 
run  in  the  same  channel,  and,  appar- 
ently, so  do  those  of  cartoon  legend 
writers.  The  house  advertisement 
"Are  You  Moving,  Or  Staying  Put," 
had  the  most  duplicate  entries  with 
836;  second  was  463  duplicate  entries 
of  "Sure  I'd  like  to  modernize — but 
how  do  I  start?"  from  International 
Harvester's  advertisement. 

In  third  place  with  266  duplicate:", 
was  "Get  Bigger  Profits  Both  Ways" 
from  E.  R.  Squibb.  National  Ideal 
Company's  "Big  Deal"  was  fourth 
with  176  duplicate  entries.  Ralston 
Purina's  "Facts  —  Not  Chin  Music" 
scored  127  duplicates;  New  Holland's 
"Which  Way  for  You?"  had  87; 
Brower's  "I  never  had  any  trouble 
with  cattle  getting  sore  tongue  .  .  ." 
attracted  56  entries. 

Incidentally,  Jack  Skirvin's  origi- 
nal legend  was:  "I  suppose  you  want 
something  else?"  Thanks  to  all  of  you 
for  your  interest  and  participation. 
See  page  21  for  a  new  contest. 
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Low  prices  . . . 
write  for 
easy  Time 
Payment 
Plan  and 
Catalog 


We  built  a  bridge 
of  elevator  sections 

to  prove  a  point  4 


our  elevator  sec- 
ons,  with  2-inch 
lank  covers,  sup- 
ort  3^923  pounds 
f  rolling  weight, 
hisisademonstra- 
on— not  a  recom- 
lended  practice. 


Box-type  construction 
gives  JOHN  DEERE  Elevators  greater  strength 


High,  wide,  and  husky — that's  a  John 
Deere  Elevator.  How  husky?  Strong  enough 
to  support  a  moving  2-ton  tractor!  Forget 
about  sagging  and  twisting  under  peak 
loads  and  long  years  of  service. 

How  wide?  A  full  20-1/2  inches.  Bales 
ride  on  wide  side.  How  high?  The  eco- 
nomical 300  comes  in  lengths  from  28  to  44 
feet;  the  heavy-duty  350  in  lengths  from 
28  to  62  feet.  And  there's  a  manual  or 
hydraulic  truck  to  match  elevators  of  prac- 
tically any  length  you  want. 

Choice  of  power 

You  can  choose  a  gasoline  engine,  an 
electric  motor,  or  a  PTO  drive.  PTO  drive 
can  be  installed  on  either  side.  All  sheaves, 
Sprockets,  chains,  shafts,  and  shaft  ends  are 
fully  shielded  for  your  protection. 

You  have  a  choice  of  hoppers,  too.  There 
are  5-  and  7-foot  all-purpose  hoppers,  spring- 
balanced  for  easy  foldup.  There's  a  small 
gravity  hopper  for  feeding  material  directly 
into  the  flights.  And,  an  adjustable  bale 
Chute  makes  bale  handling  easier. 

A  swiveling  unloading  spout  lets  you 
reach  those  far-off  corner  grain  bins.  Spout 
6ections  are  5  feet  long.  Up  to  five  sections 
can  be  used  at  one  time.  Sections  telescope 
into  a  compact  unit  for  easy  moving. 

Do  away  with  harvest  bottlenecks.  Speed 
the  storage  of  all  your  crops:  ear  corn, 
shelled  corn,  soybeans,  small  grain,  baled 
hay,  and  silage.  Equip  yourself  with  a 
20-1/2-inch-wide  John  Deere  Elevator.  See 
the  300  and  350  at  your  dealer's  soon — ask 
about  his  convenient  credit  plan. 

JOHN  DEERE 
3300  RIVER  DRIVE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


A  50-foot  PTO-powered  350  Elevator  keeps  harvest  wagons  on  the  go 


john  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 
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IF  YOUR  HERD  GRAZED 
IN  DAVY  JONES'  PASTURE... 

they  wouldn't  need  Morton  Trace-Mineralized  Salt! 

Down  in  the  sea,  lie  some  hundred  billion  acres  of  mineral- 
rich  deposits  ...  a  place  where  fish  nibble  and  grow  without 
ever  seeing  a  salt  block.  Still,  they  get  all  the  minerals  they 
need  .  .  .  and  more.  □  Above  sea  level,  it's  a  different  story. 
Most  feeds  seldom  provide  all  the  minerals  your  cattle  really 
need.  And  that's  why  Morton  makes  Trace-Mineralized  Salt. 
By  any  standard,  Morton  T-M  is  the  most  practical  way  to  as- 
sure complete  trace-mineral  balance  .  .  .  faster  gain,  higher 
production,  top  money  from  every  head  in  your  herd.  Think 
about  it.  Do  you  know  a  better  source  of  minerals  .  .  .  above 
sea  level? 

MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 


Cattle  Feeding  Changes 
From  Basket  to  Anger 


II  V     .1.     II.     I  II  Ik  •ISO  II 


W/HEN  A  MAN  gets  to  be  92-years- 
old.  his  public  speaking  days  are 
supposed  to  be  over,  but  Al  Neumann 
threw  a  lasso  over  my  head  and  pulled 
me  back  in  circulation. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  career,  I 
am  reading  my  speech  instead  of 
standing,  pawing  the  air,  and  running 
on  and  on  like  the  brook.  Some  of  you 
younger  folks  (or  those  of  middle- 
age)  may  think  I  am  discussing  an- 
cient history  rather  than  cattle  feed- 
ing when  I  refer  to  prices  and  wages 
paid  56  years  ago.  Those  days  are 
long  gone — when  a  silver  dollar  was 
worth  100  cents. 

The  subject  assigned  me  is, 
"Changes  I've  Seen  Since  My  First 
Cattle  Feeder's  Day  50  Years  Ago." 
While  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending 52  annual  Cattle  Feeder's 
Days,  this  one  is  the  most  outstand- 
ing of  all  because  it  falls  on  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Act  pro- 
viding for  our  State  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. 

Improved  Methods  of  Feeding 

I  still  have  some  old  College  of 
Agriculture  letterheads.  These  list 
Fred  Rankin  as  "Institute  Visitor." 
His  job  was  to  visit  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes which  were  held  one  in  each 
county  once  a  year.  During  these  two- 
day  Institutes,  Professor  Rankin 
would  contact  farmers'  sons  and  urge 
them  to  attend  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  to  "Book  Farming"  and 
it  required  much  personal  contact  to 
interest  farmers  and  their  sons  in  the 
University. 

I  remember  when  there  was  so 
little  interest  in  agriculture  that 
South  Farm  (where  many  valuable 
experiments  are  conducted)  was 
rented  to  neighboring  farmers  for 
cash  and  this  money  was  spent  on  the 
law  school  in  Chicago.  Imagine  if  you 
can,  Dean  Davenport,  Dr.  Burrill  and 
Dr.  Mcintosh  trying  to  build  an  agri- 
cultural college  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

Now,  back  to  my  subject. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  in  any 
line  of  work,  and  probably  few,  if 
any,  other  lines  have  shown  as  much 
progress  in  the  same  length  of  time 
as  cattle  feeding. 

Some  of  you  old-timers  will  re- 
member when  we  used  to  carry  ear 
corn  from  the  crib  to  the  feed  trough 
in  a  bushel  basket  with  handles  on 
the  top.  Then  came  the  metal  tub 
with  handles  on  the  side.  The  full 
ears  of  corn  were  dumped  into  the 
trough  and  later  broken  into  three 
or  four  pieces  to  make  it  easier  for 
cattle  to  handle. 

Then  we  found  that  the  addition  of 
a  little  linseed  oil  meal  not  only  made 
the  feed  more  palatable  for  the  steer 
but  also  increased  the  gain.  Next,  the 
linseed  meal  was  replaced  by  cotton- 
seed meal  which  was  cheaper.  I  once 
fed  cracked  wheat  to  cattle  when  it 
was  worth  more  as  cattle  feed  than 
it  would  bring  on  the  market. 

During  the  ear  corn  feeding  period, 
it  was  thought  the  steer  would  do 
better  if  the  corn  were  crushed.  Since 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
the  ear  corn  crusher  was  soon  on  the 
market.  It  was  a  horse-propelled  ma- 
chine with  the  team  traveling  in  a 
circle  with  the  mill  in  the  center. 

This  required  a  little  timing  in 
order  not  to  stop  the  team  and  shut 
off  the  power  when  putting  more  corn 
in  the  hopper.  The  ground  corn  and 
cob  meal  had  to  be  scooped  up  and 


carried  out  in  a  basket  without  stop- 
ping the  team. 

Then  came  the  portable  grinder.  It 
was  placed  by  the  crib  door  and  I  paid 
$1  a  day  for  the  use  of  a  thresher 
engine  to  run  the  grinder  and  $1  a 
day  for  the  engineer's  time. 

Then  we  found  that  we  got  better 
results  from  eliminating  the  cob  and 
replacing  it  with  a  limited  amount 
of  linseed  meal.  The  linseed  meal 
was  soon  replaced  with  cottonseed 
meal  which  was  lower  in  price. 

Then  came  the  big  jump.  The  soja 
bean,  commonly  called  soybean, 
which  was  introduced  to  this  country 
from  Asia.  With  soybeans  we  were 
soon  growing  our  protein  right  on  our 
farms — taking  the  beans  to  the  ele- 
vator and  bringing  the  meal  back. 

Much  greater  than  the  change  in 
feeds  though  was  the  change  in  meth- 
ods of  getting  the  feed  to  the  steer. 

The  16-foot  feed  trough  and  the 
bushel  basket  have  been  replaced  by 
the  96-foot  trough  with  the  auger  in 
the  middle  bringing  the  mixed  feed 
direct  from  the  bin  and  distributing  it 
evenly  in  the  trough. 

Instead  of  lugging  a  bushel  basket 
of  ear  corn  on  our  hip  from  the  crib 
to  the  feed  trough  as  we  did  in  the 
old  days,  we  now  press  a  button,  and 
the  auger  starts  pushing  feed  from 
the  bin  into  the  trough. 

Back  in  1893  the  first  Chicago 
World's  Fair  was  held.  It  was  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  to  celebrate  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus. 

A.  M.  Garland,  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Sheep  Department  at  that  Fair.  He 
appointed  me  as  his  assistant.  Soon 
afterward,  Garland  was  promoted  to 
Superintendent  of  the  Livestock  De- 
partment and  I  was  kicked  upstairs 
as  Superintendent  of  Sheep. 

Once  you  get  your  foot  in  the  door 
in  this  line  of  work,  it  is  easy  to  push 
yourself  the  rest  of  the  way  in.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
been  associated  with  fairs  for  years. 

First  Meets  Dean  Mumford 

In  the  early  days  of  State  Fairs,  be- 
fore trucks  and  autos,  the  State  Fail- 
was  moved  each  year  from  one  large 
town  to  another  so  more  people  could 
see  it.  When  the  fair  got  so  large  it 
was  hard  to  move,  it  was  located  in 
Peoria  in  1889  and  stayed  there  for 
about  four  years.  There  was  no  State 
Fair  in  1893  when  the  Worlds'  Fair 
was  held  in  Chicago.  The  following 
year,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
State  Fair  was  permanently  located 
at  Springfield. 

In  the  fall  of  1890,  some  72  years 
ago,  I  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Swine  Department  of  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  when  it  was  held  at  Peoria. 
One  morning  I  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  Hog  Barn  when  a  large  dray 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  Clydesdales  pulled 
up  and  stopped. 

"Where  do  you  want  these  hogs?" 
the  driver  asked. 

"Whose  hogs  are  they?"  I  asked. 

"H.  W.  Mumford  from  Michigan," 
said  a  long-legged  young  fellow  sit- 
ting astride  the  top  crate.  That  was 
my  first  meeting  with  Dean  Mum- 
ford. 

Little  did  either  of  us  dream  that 
this  meeting  was  the  beginning  of  a» 
deep  friendship  that  would  last 
through  the  years.  Nor  did  we  dream 
that  Herbert  W.  Mumford  was  to  be- 
come such  a  prominent  educator  that 
some  day  one  of  the  largest  buildings 
on  the  campus  would  be  named  Mum- 
ford Hall  in  his  honor. 
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Producers  Market 
10  Million  Head 


Br  Jack  Sampler 


PROVIDING  COOPERATIVE 
marketing  service  for  live  stock 
producers  and  feeders  on  prin- 
cipal markets  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  22  Producers  Marketing 
Associations  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producers  Assn. 
marketed  a  total  volume  of  10,733,534 
head  of  live  stock  valued  at  $805.- 
664,135  in  1961,  reports  P.  O.  Wilson, 
secretary-manager  of  the  nation's 
largest  live  stock  marketing  coop- 
erative. 

Based  upon  the  255  marketing  days 
a  year  as  designated  by  the  P  &  S 
Act,  Producers  Marketing  Associa- 
tions handled  a  total  daily  volume  of 
42,092  animals  valued  at  $3.2  million. 
By  way  of  contrast,  the  total  volume 
handled  by  Producers  in  1960 
amounted  to  11,623,327  head  of  live 
stock  valued  at  $825,372,804. 

Reducing  the  volume  to  a  deckload 
basis  (with  25  cattle,  75  calves,  70 
hogs  or  115  sheep  as  one  deckload), 
the  22  Producers  Marketing  Associa- 
tions handled  a  total  213,715  deck- 
loads  in  1961  as  compared  with  a  total 
of  220,680  deckloads  in  1960.  On  a 
headage  basis,  the  comparison  of  vol- 
ume by  species  for  the  last  two  years 
is  as  follows: 

Species  1961  1960 

Cattle    3,097,572  3,102,106 

Calves   667,274  625,740 

Hogs    4,297,548  4,903,739 

Sheep    2,671,140  2,991,742 

Total       10,733,534  11,623,327 

In  comparing  the  above  volume,  it 
may  be  recalled  that  the  13.5  million 
head  marketed  in  1959  was  the  larg- 
est volume  in  the  organization's  40- 
year  history;  and  the  record  dollar 
volume  was  established  in  1951  when 
packers  paid  slightly  over  $1  billion 
for  11.6  million  head  marketed  by 
Producers. 

Producers  Loan  $114  Million 

Included  in  the  1961  total  volume 
was  a  total  of  1,061,997  head  of  re- 
placement live  stock  valued  at  $85 
million  handled  through  the  subsidi- 
ary Stocker  &  Feeder  Departments 
of  the  Producers  Marketing  Associa- 
tions. This  total  included  473,868 
stocker  and  feeder  calves,  153,958 
feeder  pigs  and  434,171  feeder  lambs 
and  breeding  ewes.  In  1960,  these 
Stocker  &  Feeder  Departments  han- 
dled a  total  of  1,073,439  animals  val- 
ued at  $82.6  million. 
.  Through  six  regional  credit  corpo- 
rations affiliated  with  the  National 
Feeder  &  Finance  Corp.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Assn.,  more  than 
$114,416,673  was  loaned  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  on  their  live  stock  en- 
terprises in  1961.  This  was  a  $3.4  mil- 
lion increase  over  the  $111,054,682 
loaned  in  1960. 

Producers  Live  Stock  Credit  Corp., 
Chicago,  111.,  loaned  $16  million  in 
1961,  reports  Manager  Gerald  T. 
Snider.  National  Finance  Credit 
Corp.  of  Texas  loaned  $29  million, 
reports  Manager  J.  W.  Mitchell.  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Credit  Corp.,  Okla- 
homa City,  loaned  $12  million,  re- 
, ports  Manager  Harley  Custer. 

Producers  Livestock  Credit  Corp., 
Denver,  loaned  $14  million,  reports 


m 


P.  O.  WILSON 


3.  D.  FEHSENFEI.D 


Manager  Jack  Lamb.  Producers  Live- 
stock Loan  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  loaned 
$20  million,  reports  Manager  Joe  I. 
Jacob  and  Tri-State  Livestock  Cred- 
it Corp.,  San  Francisco,  loaned  $23 
million,  reports  Manager  J.  A.  White. 
Jr. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Producer 
published  by  National  Live  Stock 
Publishing  Assn.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Assn.,  increased  total  cir- 
culation to  296,000  copies  distributed 
monthly  in  1961.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  J.  W.  Sampier,  editor 
and  publisher,  the  magazine  is  self- 
supporting  through  the  sale  of  sub- 
scriptions and  advertising. 

Magazine  Introduces  4-Color 

The  introduction  of  four-color 
printing  by  offset  lithography  was 
the  highlight  of  developments  in  the 
publishing  business  in  1961.  Launched 
in  April,  the  magazine  has  published 
a  total  of  six  issues  in  four-color  and 
more  are  planned.  The  magazine's 
editorial  content  is  based  upon  a  well- 
balanced  volume  of  articles  on  the 
production  and  marketing  of  live 
stock.  In  a  typical  issue  about  30%  of 
the  editorial  content  is  devoted  to 
beef  cattle,  25%  to  hogs,  17%  to  sheep, 
18%  to  articles  of  general  agricul- 
tural interest  and  10%  to  women's 
interest. 

John  D.  Fehsenfeld,  president  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.,  in  his  annual  message  to  stock- 
holders and  directors  at  the  40th  an- 
nual meeting  held  in  Chicago  in 
March  reviewed  the  organization's 
continued  efforts  to  improve  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  live  stock  at 
local,  state,  regional  and  national 
levels. 

Fehsenfeld  attacked  the  Food  & 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  (now  before 
congress)   as  "adding  further  con- 


The  Producers  Market  Agencies  affitiutetl  with  National  Luc  Slock  Producers 
Assn.  offer  a  variety  of  cooperative  marketing  services  to  500,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  on  principal  V.  S.  markets.  This  modern  $500,000  auction  shown  here 
was  launched  by  Salt  Lake  Producers  at  Greeley,  Colo,  in  1961.  It  accommodates 
10,000  animals  at  one  time.    The  auction  has  seating  capacity  for  750  people. 


fusion  to  the  agricultural  problem 
and  threatening  farmers  and  ranchers 
with  even  more  stringent  controls" 
than  they  have  experienced  in  the 
past.  "While  these  bills  do  not  direct- 
ly place  live  stock  under  control," 
said  Fehsenfeld,  "it  is  our  opinion 
that  they  accomplish  practically  the 
same  end  by  tightening  controls  on 
feed  grains  (which  can  only  be  fed 
to  live  stock).  We  have  filed  state- 
ments with  both  Senate  and  House 
Committees  opposing  enactment  of 
these  bills." 

Fehsenfeld  also  praised  the  "sub- 
stantial support"  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  &  Meat  Board  by  Producers 
Marketing  Associations.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Meat  Board's  annual  in- 
come of  $1  million  obtained  by  check- 
off from  the  sale  of  beef  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  is  telescoped  into  about  $6 
million  worth  of  free  publicity  in  the 
promotion  of  red  meat  products. 

"Plans  for  the  consolidation  of  op- 
erating units  have  been  under  con- 
sideration of  our  stockholder  mem- 
bers," Fehsenfeld  pointed  out.  "At  the 
close  of  1961,  plans  had  been  worked 
out  for  the  consolidation  of  Producers 
Marketing  Associations  at  Chicago, 
Peoria  and  Springfield  with  the  Illi- 
nois Livestock  Marketing  Assn.  to- 
gether with  Vermilion  Livestock 
Assn.  and  Henderson  Livestock 
Assn.  (See The  Producer,  May,  1962). 

"In  Ohio,  Cincinnati  Producers  and 
Columbus  Producers  have  merged 
into  a  single  cooperative  live  stock 
marketing  organization  (See  Page 
15).  There  has  been  further  consid- 
eration given  toward  consolidation  of 
the  River  Markets  and  of  those  on  the 
West  Coast.  Two  southern  states — 
Alabama  and  Louisiana — have  shown 
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considerable  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  live  stock  mar- 
keting program,"  concluded  Fehsen- 
feld. 

Further  details  of  the  business  op- 
erations of  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn.,  its  subsidiaries,  and 
Member  Marketing  Assns.  will  be 
published  in  the  organization's  Year- 
book for  1961,  now  at  the  printer. 
Meanwhile  here  are  the  highlights  of 
the  1961  operations  of  the  22  Pro- 
ducers Marketing  Associations: 

Buffalo:  Total  volume  of  live  stock 
handled  was  52.843  head  valued  at 
$3,491,292,  reports  Manager  P.  C. 
Flournoy.  Competing  with  three 
firms,  Producers  Cooperative  Com- 
mission Assn.  handled  41.6%  of  the 
beef  cattle,  35.2%  of  the  hogs,  51.25% 
of  the  calves  and  79 %  of  the  sheep. 
Construction  of  a  new  market  at  Lan- 
caster, N.  Y.,  was  completed  in  1961 
and  Buffalo  Producers  shares  this 
market  with  Empire  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Cooperative,  Inc. 

Highlights  of  Market  Agencies 

Chicago:  Chicago  Producers  Com- 
mission Assn.  handled  a  total  of  476,- 
237  head  of  live  stock  valued  at  $57,- 
250,937  in  1961,  reports  Manager  Gray 
Daly.  Competing  with  53  firms  on  the 
Chicago  market,  Producers  handled 
10.70%  of  the  market's  total  of  103,- 
222  carloads.  Chicago  Producers 
share  of  the  volume  included  9.35% 
of  the  cattle,  13.65%  of  the  hogs, 
7.17%  of  the  calves  and  25.18%  of  the 
sheep.  New  developments  last  year 
included  the  opening  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  hog  house  in  March; 
expanded  radio  service  to  14  stations 
for  daily  market  reports  six  days  a 
week;  an  improved  market  letter  sent 
to  17,000  farmers  and  prospects. 

Cincinnati:  Manager  J.  R.  Kimber 
reports  that  Cincinnati  Live  Stock 
Producers  Assn.  handled  a  total  of 
546,497  head  of  live  stock  valued  at 
$29,317,966  in  1961,  At  Cincinnati, 
Producers  handled  22%  of  the  mar- 
ket's total  volume  of  812,134  head  in 
competition  with  six  firms.  This  in- 
cluded 21%  of  the  cattle,  18%  of  the 
hogs,  30.9%  of  the  calves  and  62.2% 
of  the  sheep.  Groundwork  plans  were 
laid  in  1961  for  the  merger  of  Cin- 
cinnati Producers  with  Producers 
Livestock  Assn.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
with  a  target  date  of  July  1,  1962. 

Detroit:  Serving  more  than  22,000 
farmers  and  stockmen  throughout  the 
state,  Michigan  Live  Stock  Exchange 
handled  a  total  of  502,232  head  of  live 
stock  valued  at  $40,758,982,  reports 
Manager  R.  H.  Walton.  In  competi- 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Six) 
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With  Artificial  Insemination 


It's  Test  Tube  to  T-Bone 


By  Stewart  II.  Fowler 

THINGS  ARE  PRETTY  COLD 
in  the  beef  industry  today! 
Modern  meat  merchandising 
terminates  the  cowman's  efforts  with 
frozen  steaks.  Now,  Atomic  Age 
technology  initiates  those  efforts 
with  frozen  semen.  Yes,  our  modern 
beef  industry  starts  and  ends  on  a 
cold  note  —  it's  "operation  deep 
freeze"  from  sperm  to  sirloin! 

Frozen  semen  and  frozen  steaks — 
modern  as  T.V.  cowboys — have  bare- 
ly scratched  the  surface  of  their  po- 
tential. However,  the  future  of  arti- 
ficial insemination  (based  on  frozen 
semen)  and  portion-control  meat 
merchandising  (based  on  frozen  cuts) 
has  all  the  vivid  brightness  of  a  full 
moon.  Both  techniques  are  gaining 
wider  acceptance  and  are  here  to 
stay.  So,  let's  take  a  cowman's  look 
at  artificial  insemination  and  see 
what  it  offers. 

Artificial  insemination,  which  "won 
its  spurs"  in  our  dairy  industry,  is 
relatively  a  newcomer  to  our  beef  in- 
dustry. But,  it's  now  within  reach  of 
practically  every  cattleman.  Due  to 
the  nature  of  their  operations,  some 
cowmen  may  never  find  artificial  in- 
semination satisfactory.  However, 
many  are  overlooking  a  powerful  tool 
that  could  work  considerable  genetic 
progress  in  their  operation. 

Will  AI  Really  Work? 

Let's  not  sell  artificial  insemina- 
tion short — it  can  fit  profitably  into 
many  additional  beef  operations. 
Many  cattlemen  are  now  weighing 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
artificial  insemination  against  the 
time  involved  in  the  closer  manage- 
ment necessary  for  a  successful  arti- 
ficial insemination  program.  Here  are 
some  of  the  major  advantages  they 
find  the  technique  offers: 

(1)  Outstanding  bulls  can  be  used 
more  extensively.  Few  top  bulls  are 
born.  Consequently,  when  a  superior 
beef-building  bull  is  identified — one 
that  sires  rapid-and  economically- 
gaining  calves  of  the  market-topping 
type — he  should  be  given  the  widest 
use  possible.  Why  settle  for  30  to  pos- 
sibly 100  offspring  annually  with  na- 
tural service  when  he  could  sire  sev- 
eral thousand  real  "profit-makers" 
through  artificial  insemination? 

In  large  cow  herds,  a  frozen-semen 
bank  can  extend  the  use  of  a  "favor- 
ite" sire.  Also,  frozen  semen  enables 
heavy  use  of  key  sires  in  more  than 
one  herd.  More  and  more  business 
transactions  are  being  made  which 
result  in  joint  ownership  of  outstand- 
ing beef  bulls.  The  partner-owners  of 
many  of  these  bulls  live  some  dis- 
tance apart.  Frozen  semen  and  arti- 
ficial insemination  make  possible  the 
fullest  and  most  convenient  use  of 
these  jointly-owned  sires. 

(2)  Young  show  bulls  and  sick  or 
injured  bulls  aren't  "lost"  for  service. 
Many  breeders  are  establishing 
frozen-semen  banks  on  promising 
young  bulls  going  out  on  a  show  cir- 
cuit so  they  can  carry  out  or  continue 
their  breeding  programs  through  the 
show  season.  Other  breeders  have 
semen  frozen  from  their  top  bulls  as 
"insurance"  in  case  of  injury  or  sick- 
ness. 

(3)  Uniformity  of  calf  crop  is  en- 
hanced, and  herds  of  uniform  cattle 
result.  More  calves  from  each  su- 
perior bull  is  the  best  and  fastest 


means  for  increasing  uniformity.  You 
can  grade-up  your  herd  rapidly  to  a 
high  level  of  uniform  type  and  qual- 
ity, as  you  can  have  all  your  replace- 
ment heifers  out  of  a  limited  number 
of  bulls.  In  fact,  you  could  use  all 
half-sisters  as  replacements. 

By  use  of  frozen  semen  in  an  arti- 
ficial insemination  program,  if  you're 
producing  feeder  calves,  you  could 
offer  uniform  lots  of  steer  calves  all 
sired  by  one  performance-tested  bull 
over  a  short  breeding  season.  You  can 
count  on  it:  these  "steers  in  common" 
— like  "peas  in  a  pod" — will  bring  you 
a  premium  price. 

(4)  A  more  concentrated  calving 
season  may  be  secured.  With  good 
heat  detection,  you  can  get  more 
calves  on  the  ground  during  the  first 
month  of  the  calving  season  than  you 
would  average  with  natural  service. 
In  addition  to  greater  uniformity  of 
calves  at  market  time,  you  will  get 
heavier  total  beef  yield  because  of 
the  greater  average  calf  age  at  mar- 
ket time. 

Further  concentration  of  the  calv- 
ing season  can  occur  if  current  efforts 
to  synchronize  heat  periods  with  the 
administration  of  hormones  pays  off 
with  success.  Most  promising  at  pres- 
ent appears  to  be  the  feeding  of  an 
orally  active  synthetic  progesterone 
for  a  period  of  16  to  18  days.  Most 
cows  tend  to  come  into  heat  2  to  5 
days  after  feeding  of  the  hormone  is 
stopped  and  settle  to  artificial  insemi- 
nation with  a  fairly  high  conception 
rate.  One  rancher  predicts  this  tech- 
nique may  someday  make  it  possible 
to  run  the  cow  herd  through  a  chute 
for  inseminating  similar  to  vaccinat- 
ing for  blackleg! 

(5)  Better  herd  health  protection 
occurs.  Unfortunately,  the  existence 
of  venereal  diseases  is  quite  common 
in  many  herds  in  this  country.  Fortu- 
nately, artificial  insemination  stops 
venereal  contact.  Thus,  this  breeding 
technique  can  reduce  the  incidence  of 
such  diseases  as  vibriosis,  tricho- 
moniasis, and  vaginitis.  This  alone 
can  spell  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  in  the  cow-and-calf 
operation. 


(6)  Breeding  troubles  are  reduced. 

About  one-sixth  of  all  bulls  turned 
out  to  breed  range  cows  are  sterile. 
Checking  semen,  which  is  a  routine 
part  of  artificial  insemination,  spots 
low-fertility  bulls  so  they  may  be  dis- 
carded and  replaced  prior  to  the 
breeding  season. 

Artificial  insemination  brings  each 
bull  and  each  cow  under  scrutiny  for 
reproductive  performance.  About  5% 
of  all  heifers  born  will  never  con- 
ceive. These  are  soon  spotted  with 
artificial  insemination  records  —  as 
are  your  "dud"  studs  —  and  can  be 
culled  with  less  financial  loss. 

High  environmental  temperatures 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of 
bull  semen.  With  artificial  insemina- 
tion, semen  can  be  collected  and  fro- 
zen during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  when  quality  is  usually  at  its 
peak.  This  high-quality  semen  may 
be  maintained  satisfactorily  in  stor- 
age —  for  as  long  as  seven  years  — 
using  liquid  nitrogen  or  dry-ice  and 
alcohol  and  used  to  inseminate  cows 
during  any  period  of  the  year. 

(7)  Artificial  insemination  facili- 
tates crossbreeding.  Crossbreeding 
can  be  used  to  maximize  performance 
in  commercial  herds  by  utilizing  the 
effects  of  hybrid  vigor.  Response  to 
crossbreeding  is  dependent  on  the 
lack  of  relationship  between  the  ani- 
mals crossed.  Though  some  response 
can  be  expected  by  crossing  lines 
within  a  breed,  greater  response  is 
expected  by  crossing  breeds.  Many 
cattlemen,  however,  have  looked  at 
the  extra  time  and  expense  involved 
in  establishing  extra  breeding  pas- 
tures and  in  locating  high-quality 
bulls  of  two  or  three  different  breeds 
and  have  felt  that  the  benefits  from 
crossbreeding  were  not  sufficient 
compensation.  These  problems  can  be 
eliminated  by  mating  your  cows  arti- 
ficially to  bulls  owned  by  a  reputable 
artificial  breeding  association. 

(8)  Artificial  insemination  offers  a 
practical  method  for  making  rapid 
improvement  in  meat  quality  and 
feedlot  performance.  The  beef  indus- 
try today  wants  cattle  with  increased 
red  meat,  that  will  make  rapid  and 


economical  gains  on  feed,  and  that 
will  produce  beef  with  top  flavor  and 
tenderness.  And,  a  progeny  test  with 
subsequent  carcass  evaluation  is  our 
best  method  for  identifying  bulls  that 
have  the  genetic  ability  to  sire  meat- 
type  steers  with  these  qualities.  Pro- 
duction testing  techniques,  coupled 
with  artificial  insemination,  make  it 
feasible  to  progeny  test  bulls.  Once 
top-quality,  dwarf-free  bulls  are 
identified  by  such  testing  techniques, 
practically  all  their  semen  can  be 
utilized  through  the  use  of  frozen 
semen  and  artificial  insemination. 

As  a  word  of  caution,  however, 
avoid  intensive  use  of  semen  from 
bulls  of  unknown  merit.  The  hasty 
selection  of  a  source  of  semen  could 
lead  to  a  concentration  of  lethal  or 
undesirable  genes  in  your  herd.  Beef 
bulls  used  in  artificial  breeding  asso- 
ciations should  be  fully  tested  before 
being  placed  in  intensive,  widespread 
service.  This  could  be  done  by  using 
the  bull  to  sire  30  daughters  which 
would,  in  turn,  be  bred  back  to  their 
sire  and  the  calves  checked  for  sound- 
ness. His  semen  wouldn't  be  available 
for  widespread  use  until  about  his 
fifth  year;  however,  earlier  frozen 
semen  collections  would  be  available 
to  intensify  his  use  soon  as  he 
"passed"  his  test. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that 
artificial  insemination  will  do  for  you 
and  things  that  you  can  do  with  arti- 
ficial insemination.  But,  naturally, 
you  still  want  to  know:  "Will  it  really 
work?"  This  largely  depends  upon 
three  major  factors:  (1)  the  avail- 
ability of  cows  in  the  right  stage  of 
heat,  (2)  the  quality  of  the  semen 
used,  and  (3)  the  ability  and  tech- 
nique of  the  inseminator. 

Sell  Off  the  Herd  Bull 

The  first  of  these  factors  —  avail- 
ability of  cows  in  right  stage  of  heat 
— may  be  simplified  in  the  months 
ahead  by  the  perfection  of  the  hor- 
mone treatment  to  synchronize  estrus. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  observant 
pasture  riders  and/or  "teaser"  bulls 
or  hormone-injected  "detector"  steers 
— coupled  with  adequate  corrals  and 
breeding  facilities — will  handle  this 
end  of  the  job  in  good  shape. 

We  all  realize,  however,  that  the 
problem  of  heat  detection  will  keep 
artificial  insemination  from  being 
practical  on  every  ranch.  The  rough 
topography  of  the  land,  thick  brush, 
distantly-scattered  watering  places, 
and  vast  area  involved  on  some 
ranches  complicate  the  problem  to 
the  point  that  the  ranchers  figure 
that  "bulls  are  cheaper  than  cow- 
boys!" 

Good  observation — on  the  part  of 
conscientious  pasture  riders  —  is  the 
most  effective  method  for  detecting 
cows  in  heat.  They  may  ride  the  herd 
from  daybreak  until  after  dark,  but 
the  best  time  to  find  cows  in  heat  is 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon. 
Stirring  the  herd  up  and  waiting  for 
signs  of  activity  helps.  Signs  to  look 
for  include  cows  standing  for  others 
to  ride  them,  cows  showing  general 
restlessness  (walking  or  bawling) , 
roughed-up  or  muddy  hair  on  rump, 
depressed  loins,  and  swelling  of  the 
vulva. 

If  you  don't  have  conscientious,  ex- 
perienced riders,  "spotter"  animals 
are  best.  Most  pasture  riders  just  don't 
have  a  bull's  interest  in  following  the 
cow  herd!  Vasectomized  bulls  can  be 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Eight) 
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Is  Your  Farm  Bi£  Enough? 


II  r  Itoral  Fraedrich 

YOU  HEAR  A  LOT  of  talk  these 
days  about  how  farms  are  get- 
ting bigger  and  how  the  little 
fellow  is  being  squeezed  out.  Farm 
size  isn't  the  only  answer  to  efficient 
production. 

I've  seen  records  on  small  farms 
that  will  beat  their  big  brothers  all 
hollow  on  things  like  profit  per  acre, 
return  per  animal  above  feed  costs, 
and  income  per  man.  It's  just  because 
some  farmers  are  better  managers 
and  make  the  best  use  of  their  re- 
sources. And  a  good  manager  on  a 
small  farm  will  make  money  while  a 
poor  manager  can  lose  his  shirt  with 
a  big  operation.  But,  just  put  one  of 
these  good  managers  on  a  big  place 
and  WOW! 

Cost  of  production  falls  rapidly 
when  you  increase  the  size  of  your 
farm  as  long  as  you  continue  doing 
just  as  good  a  job  of  management.  Big 
farms  have  many  cost  advantages. 
With  more  acreage,  you  can  spread 
out  the  cost  of  owning  your  machin- 
ery and  equipment.  Fixed  costs,  such 
as  depreciation  and  interest  on  in- 
vestment are  just  as  high  regardless 
if  you  use  a  machine  on  20  acres 
or  200. 

You  may  already  have  enough  ma- 
chinery to  handle  extra  acreage  or 
buildings  and  lot  space  to  handle  a 
larger  number  of  animals.  If  you  do, 
you  have  a  good  chance  to  profit  by 
adding  volume. 

On  a  big  farm,  you  also  have  the 
advantage  when  it  comes  to  buying 
and  selling.  You  can  get  discounts  on 
large  purchases  and  often  can  sell 
at  a  premium  because  you  have  a 
large  uniform  shipment. 

Volume  per  man  is  what  really 
counts  on  a  live  stock  farm.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  chart  show  what  a  differ- 
ence it  can  make  in  farm  income. 

Cattle  feeder  who  handles  50  steers 
by  hand  could  expect  $870  income; 


the  farm  down  the  road  that  is  mech- 
anized to  handle  500  steers  could  ex- 
pect $7,400  income  with  the  same 
buying  and  selling  prices. 

The  average  hog  farmer  with  30 
litters  per  year  makes  an  income  of 
$1,025.  The  man  equipped  to  handle 
150  litters  should  make  $6,525.  Vol- 
ume makes  the  same  kind  of  differ- 
ence in  the  poultry  house,  too.  In- 
come from  2,000  hens  is  $1,185  and 
$4,350  from  10,000. 

"Low  production  per  man  has  been 
one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
path  toward  a  better  level  of  in- 
come," declares  Roy  Van  Arsdall, 
USDA  economist.  "Increasing  the  re- 
turns for  labor  on  the  farm  requires 
highly  productive  animals  and  a  way 
to  handle  them  in  volume. 

"Many  farmers  are  handling  only 
one-third  to  one-fourth  the  number 
of  live  stock  that  they  could  manage 
with  efficient  work  methods,  con- 
venient arrangement  of  farm  build- 
ings and  the  mechanical  equipment 
that  is  on  the  market  right  now,"  Van 
Arsdall  declares. 

Size  is  important  in  crop  produc- 


tion, too.  A  summary  of  Iowa  farm 
business  records  shows  that  costs  on 
large  farms  of  300  to  400  acres  were 
only  65%  of  the  cost  per  acre  on 
smaller  farms.  Just  increasing  size 
from  160  to  240  acres  saved  $9  per 
acre. 

Here's  how  the  cost  per  acre  com- 
pared. 


Acres 

160 
240 
320 
400 


Cost  per  Acre 

$39.29 
35.32 
34.00 
32.12 


Let's  say  you  could  gross  an  aver- 
age of  $60  per  acre  from  this  land. 
With  160  acres  you  would  net  $20.71 
per  acre  or  $3,313.  With  240  acres  you 
would  net  $24.68  per  acre  or  $5,923. 

As  your  farm  gets  bigger,  the  ad- 
vantage of  adding  more  land  becomes 
less.  Notice  that  increasing  size  from 
320  to  400  acres  reduced  the  cost  by 
less  than  $2  per  acre. 

California  economist,  Gerald  Dean, 
learned  that  this  was  true  in  a  cost 
study  on  37  farms  in  Yolo  County, 
California.  They  ranged  in  size  from 


Big  Volume  Mechanization  Steps  up  Farm  Income 


Steer  Calves 
Income 

Hogs 

Income 

Dairy  Cows 
Income 

Layers 
Income 


Where  Chores  Are 
Done  by  Hand 

50  steers 
$870 

30  litters 
$1,025 

16  cows 
$1,972 

2,000  hens 
$1,185 


Where  Mechanisation 
Does  the  Chores 


500  steers 
$7,400 

150  litters 

$6,525 

50  cows 
$5,638 

10,000  hens 
$4,350 


71  to  4,000  acres  in  an  irrigated  cash 
crop  area.  Machinery  costs  dropped 
sharply,  up  to  600  to  700  acres.  After 
that,  there  was  only  about  a  $1  per 
acre  advantage  for  each  added  100 
acres. 

The  best  size  for  you  will  depend 
largely  on  the  type  of  farming  and 
the  amount  of  labor  and  other  re- 
sources you  have  to  use. 

In  one  of  the  studies  at  Iowa  State, 
economists  tried  to  find  just  how  big 
a  farm  should  be  to  make  full  use  of 
the  kind  of  equipment  that  is  avail- 
able today. 

"Farms  with  320  to  350  acres  have 
considerable  cost  advantage  over  our 
average  192-acre  Iowa  farm,"  reports 
Earl  Heady  who  conducted  the  study. 
"You  can  expect  slight  cost  advan- 
tages on  farms  even  larger  than  this, 
but  for  practical  purposes,  farms 
larger  than  350  acres  probably  have 
the  same  cost  per  $1  of  crops  pro- 
duced," says  Heady. 

Best  Farm  Size:  350  Acres 

Often  when  a  farmer  takes  on  more 
land  he  finds  he  just  can't  get  his 
work  done  on  time  and  yields  suffer. 
That's  why  Heady  uses  cost  per  $1 
worth  of  crops  produced  rather  than 
cost  per  acre  to  figure  the  most  effi- 
cient size.  You  could  probably  go 
much  larger  than  350  acres  and  con- 
tinue making  reductions  in  cost  per 
acre.  But  your  income  per  acre  may 
start  down,  too. 

The  most  efficient  size  of  farm  is 
likely  to  be  bigger  in  the  years  to 
come.  "New  machines  are  being  de- 
veloped that  can  change  the  picture," 
Heady  adds.  "Our  similar  study  in 
1950  showed  that  250  acres  gave  you 
the  main  cost  advantages.  Now  the 
figure  has  jumped  to  350." 

Speed  is  mighty  important  when 
you  have  a  lot  of  acres  to  handle.  The 
Iowa  economists  asked  managers  of 
farms  of  1,000  acres  or  more,  what 
they  consider  the  most  important  in 
farm  machinery.  They  listed  these 
three: 

•  Free  of  Breakdowns.  Managers 
of  1,000-acre  farms  generally  had 
newer  machinery.  They  did  business 
with  a  dealer  who  could  offer  the  best 
service  facilities  for  quick  repair. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Four) 
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How  to  Raise  Hogs 
On  Slatted  Floors 

Hog  producers  with  pigs  on  slatted  floors 
report  only  15  minutes  of  labor  per  pig. 


HOGS  ARE  GOING  INDOORS 
just  as  chickens  did  two  to 
three  decades  ago.  Fifteen 
years  from  now  it  may  be  just  as  un- 
usual to  see  hogs  in  fields  or  dirt  lots 
as  it  is  now  to  find  a  commercial  flock 
of  broilers  or  laying  hens  running  at 
large. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  thousands  of 
commercial  hog  men  who  have  been 
raising  your  pigs  in  the  alfalfa  field, 
this  may  sound  to  you  like  a  crazy 
idea.  It  seemed  daffy  to  me  until  I 
made  a  trip  recently  to  visit  some  of 
the  swine  growers  who  are  keeping 
their  pigs  on  slatted  floors  until  the 
hogs  are  ready  for  market.  Until  re- 
cently in  fact  it  seemed  impractical 
to  some  of  the  men  who  now  are 
going  to  that  method.  They  didn't 
plunk  for  it  until  they  had  considered 
all  the  angles. 

Take  Albert  Gehlbach,  Logan  coun- 
ty, Illinois,  as  an  example.  I  found 
him  with  800  winter  pigs  in  a  nursery 
house  20  feet  wide,  80  feet  long.  Each 
of  the  20  pens  in  this  house  is  floored 
with  white  oak  slats  set  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart.  That 
lets  pigs  work  all  manure  through 
the  cracks  as  they  move  about  in  the 
crowded  pens. 

Those  pigs  looked  as  clean  as  if 
each  one  had  been  hand-scrubbed  in 
soapsuds.  I  had  driven  about  1,100 
miles  through  Indiana  and  Illinois 
hog  counties  before  I  reached  the 
Gehlbach  farm.  I  had  seen  pigs  in 
mud  to  their  bellies  on  some  farms  I 
passed.  The  hair  on  their  legs  was 
crusted  with  mud.  Tails  of  some  hung 
straight  down  because  there  was  a 
mudball  at  the  end. 

Weans  All  Pigs  on  Slats 

All  pigs  in  the  Gehlbach  house  had 
been  weaned  at  3  to  4  weeks  old,  and 
put  immediately  into  the  slatted  floor 
house.  The  owner  had  installed  an 
overhead  gas  heater  with  a  blower  to 
circulate  warm  air  needed  to  keep 
young  pigs  comfortable  in  cold 
weather.  The  youngest  pigs  in  the 
house  looked  no  thriftier  than  those 
raised  the  usual  way.  But  the  biggest 
ones  (they  were  81  days  old)  were 
large  for  their  age  and  they  appeared 
unbelievably  healthy.  Pigs,  it  would 
seem,  thrive  on  such  treatment  no 
less  than  broiler  chickens  or  laying 
hens  which  pay  for  their  housing  with 
greater  production.  The  difference 
has  been  so  great  with  chickens  that 
poultrymen  using  the  older  methods 
can  no  longer  compete.  That's  why 
you  don't  see  farms  today  dotted  with 
hundreds  of  chickens. 

Why  the  old-type  poultryman  can't 
compete  is  a  long  story.  The  one  who 
confines  his  flock  has  better  control 
of  diseases,  and  internal  parasites. 
He  gets  more  feed  into  the  birds,  he 
keeps  them  quiet  so  they  make  bet- 
ter use  of  what  they  eat,  and  he  keeps 
them  out  of  their  own  manure. 

It  is  too  early  to  know  which,  if 
any,  of  these  advantages  will  accrue 
to  the  hog  man  who  keeps  his  market 
hogs  under  roof  throughout  their 
lives.  That's  something  Gehlbach  and 
others  will  learn  as  they  go  along. 

The  next  building  project  for  Gehl- 
bach will  be  finishing  space  large 
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enough  to  accommodate  1,000  market 
hogs  at  a  time.  When  I  visited  him 
in  early  spring  he  wasn't  sure  wheth- 
er he  would  put  up  one  house  or  two 
for  that  purpose. 

"But  this  is  sure,"  he  told  me. 
"Everything  but  brood  sows  will 
come  in  out  of  the  fields." 

That  represents  a  big  change  in  his 
thinking.  When  hog  men,  many  of 
whom  were  inexperienced,  were 
rushing  to  pour  concrete  floors  on 
which  to  raise  hogs  several  years  ago, 
I  visited  Gehlbach,  whom  I  consider 
one  of  the  Corn  Belt's  top  swine  men. 
I  wanted  to  get  his  slant  on  hog  con- 
finement methods. 

"I  have  been  to  see  a  number  of  the 
new  confinement  layouts,"  he  told 
me,  "and  I  haven't  seen  one  yet  that 
I  would  want.  Some  day  this  country 
may  go  to  the  confinement  method 
for  hogs,  but  the  system  we'll  use 
hasn't  been  demonstrated  to  date." 

Never  Has  Worm  Problems 

It  was  easy  to  understand  what  he 
meant.  I  had  made  a  tour  not  long  be- 
fore to  see  how  confinement  systems 
were  working  out.  All  sorts  of  prob- 
lems had  popped  up  and  I  had  seen 
floors  covered  with  soupy  mud,  liquid 
manure  cisterns  overflowing  when 
fields  were  too  wet  to  haul  the  stuff 
out,  septic  tanks  that  lacked  capacity 
to  do  the  job,  owners  scraping  manure 
off  concrete  floors  with  hand  tools, 
and  many  other  shortcomings  that 
had  resulted  from  the  haste  to  try 
out  the  new  way. 

Cleaning  floors  by  hand,  especial- 
ly, was  a  feature  that  didn't  appeal  to 
Gehlbach.  He  wanted  to  cut  down  on 
hand  labor,  not  increase  it. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that 
Franklin  Corya,  Greensburg,  Indiana, 
built  this  country's  first  slatted  floor 
for  hogs.  He  went  at  it  methodically, 
studied  the  problems  involved  and 
worked  out  solutions. 

Corya  had  bought  a  place  near  the 
farm  where  he  lives.  It  had  a  barn  40 
by  90  feet  that  he  has  converted  into 
a  slatted  floor  house.  Pigs  are  far- 
rowed in  it  and  stay  there  until  they 
are  hauled  away  to  market. 

Here's  a  striking  fact  about  his  new 
way  of  raising  hogs:  He  has  posted 
every  pig  that  died  and  some  that 
have  been  butchered,  and  never  has 
found  a  worm.  But  the  number  that 
have  died  has  been  exceptionally 
small.  His  pigs  have  been  so  healthy 
that  virtually  all  of  them  have  lived 
to  market  weight. 

You  can  set  this  down  as  a  sure 
thing:  A  slatted  floor  set-up  on  most 
farms  will  cost  more  than  equipment 
to  raise  pigs  in  the  field,  but  the 
smaller  death  loss,  year  after  year, 
will  go  far  in  paying  for  the  more  ex- 
pensive housing.  Not  that  Corya's 
plant  was  so  costly.  His  cost  was 
moderate  because  he  could  use  the 
old  barn,  which  was  stoutly  built. 

Outlay  for  a  new  structure  built 
from  scratch  isn't  as  high  as  you 
might  think  when  you  get  a  man  like 
Don  Blough,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  figuring 


These  pigs  didn't  have  to  battle  winter  or  spring  mud.  They  went  on  slatted 
floors  at  three  weeks  of  age  in  Albert  Gehlbach' s  800-pig  nursery.  Manure  is 
worked  through  cracks  in  floor  giving  these  pigs  a  "brushed-clean"  appearance. 


on  it.  He  showed  me  a  house  he  had 
designed,  using  all  new  materials, 
and  the  cost  was  $19,200. 

"I  learned  a  few  things  as  we  went 
along,"  Blough  said.  "I  can  put  up  a 
duplicate  now  for  $18,000." 

This  house,  with  white  oak  slatted 
floors  throughout,  is  just  a  little 
larger  than  Corya's  house.  It  is  40 
feet  wide  and  96  feet  long.  It  has  room 
for  600  market  weight  hogs.  If  you 
put  two  rounds  of  pigs  a  year  through 
it,  that's  $15  a  hog  a  year.  But  if  you 
can  work  three  bunches  a  year 
through  it,  the  cost  is  lowered  to  $10 
a  hog  a  year.  And  that  gets  the  cost 
down  close  to  a  figure  that  may  scat- 
ter such  buildings  throughout  the 
Corn  Belt's  big  hog  raising  areas. 

You  may  see  a  lot  of  hog  men  in 
the  future  like  Frank  Weston,  Jeffer- 
son county,  Iowa.  Thermostats  in  his 
Blough-engineered  house  regulate  the 
temperature.  Electric  motors  and 
equipment  of  the  type  that  broiler 
men  have  used  for  years  have  been 
installed  to  feed  the  pigs.  With  such 
equipment  you  can  use  a  time  clock 
to  do  the  feeding.  The  drag-chain  type 
of  conveyor  fills  a  feeder  and  the  pipe 
that  leads  into  it,  then  takes  meal  on 
to  the  next  feeder.  When  all  are  full, 
it  carries  feed  back  to  the  holding  bin 
from  which  it  came. 

Reduces  Manure  Handling 

Watering  is  automatic.  Every  pen 
is  equipped  with  a  self-cleaning 
drinker.  Labor?  Weston  thinks  it  may 
take  15  minutes  a  pig  from  the  time  a 
2-month-old  shoat  goes  on  the  floor 
until  he's  ready  for  the  slaughter 
plant. 

I  saw  Weston's  hogs.  They  were 
sleeping,  drinking  or  idling  away 
their  spare  time.  They  were  so  clean 
the  skin  was  shiny.  The  bloom  they 
carried  said  much  in  favor  of  the  new 
method  of  raising  hogs. 

Maybe  you're  wondering  what  kind 
of  slats  are  best  for  a  hog  floor.  Types 
in  use  vary  widely,  but  all  have  one 
thing  in  common:  they  are  shaped 
so  the  cracks  between  are  wider  on 
the  under  side  of  the  floor  than  on 
the  top.  That  keeps  manure  from 
lodging  in  the  slots. 

A.  H.  Jensen  of  the  swine  depart- 


By  George  Montgomer 


ment,  University  of  Illinois,  probably 
has  done  more  research  on  the  slatted 
floor  problem  than  any  other  man  in 
this  country.  His  start  was  made 
when  he  fed  groups  of  pigs  individ- 
ually on  expanded  metal  floors.  He 
was  not  trying  out  a  new  method  of 
housing  hogs  then,  but  he  got  some 
valuable  experience,  and  he  was 
ready  to  do  research  on  floor  types 
when  hog  men  became  interested  in 
floors  that  would  stay  clean  and  keep 
hogs  clean. 

The  floor  that  Corya  now  favors 
for  heavier  hogs  is  made  by  ripping 
2V2-inch  by  7-inch  white  oak  planks 
on  an  angle  so  that  one  side  of  each 
piece  is  an  inch  wider  than  the  other 
side.  These  are  laid  with  the  3-inch 
side  down.  Cracks  are  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  wide.  Such  slats  will  hold 
up  heavy  sows. 

Wooden  Slats  Are  Better 

Jensen  tried  expanded  metal  and 
various  types  of  wooden  floors.  Later 
he  came  up  with  a  type  that  was 
wholly  new  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  V-shaped  reinforced  concrete 
slats.  The  latter  kind  is  costlier  than 
any  type  of  wooden  slats  yet  tried, 
but  it  should  be  much  more  durable. 
Some  of  Jensen's  tests  indicate  it  may 
be  more  satisfactory  in  other  re- 
spects, too. 

He  ran  two  limited  tests  in  which 
concrete  and  wood  slats  were  com- 
pared. In  the  first,  pigs  on  concrete 
slats  gained  1.49  pounds  apiece  daily, 
those  on  wood  slats  1.40,  and  the  ones 
on  quarry  screen  1.18.  The  quarry 
screen  resulted  in  tender  feet,  and 
pigs  spent  too  much  time  lying  down. 

In  the  second  Jensen  test,  58-pound 
pigs  on  concrete  slats  gained  1.63 
pounds  apiece  daily,  those  on  wood 
slats  1.49  and  those  on  a  solid  floor 
1.52.  One  big  advantage  of  the  con- 
crete slats  is  that  footing  is  surer  and 
pigs  move  about  on  them  more  freely. 

Teaming  up  with  Charles  K.  Spill- 
man  and  D.  G.  Jedele,  University  of 
Illinois  engineers,  Jensen  has  put  out 
a  mimeo  that  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful publications  yet  issued  on  slatted 
floors.  Jensen  has  handed  out  many 
copies  of  it  to  visitors  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  Urbana,  Illinois,  and  anyone 
interested  in  such  a  floor  might  do 
well  to  get  it  as  a  starter. 

( Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One) 
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An  Extra  Value  of  $60  per  Head 


Trial  Run  for  Dual  Grading  Beef 


NEW  BEEF  GRADING  standards 
designed  to  reflect  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  beef  in 
live  cattle  and  their  carcasses  will  get 
underway  on  July  1,  announces 
USDA.  The  trial  and  evaluation  of 
the  new  dual  grading  system  for  beef 
will  last  one  year  until  July  1,  1963. 

This  change  in  the  beef  grading 
system  marks  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment since  the  inception  of  fed- 
eral grading  35  years  ago.  Grades  per- 
form but  one  primary  mission  in  our 
marketing  system  and  that  is  to  iden- 
tify the  cattle  and  the  beef  produced. 

Proponents  of  dual  grading  assert 
that  our  present  grading  system  fails 
to  give  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
value  differences  in  beef  carcasses — 
or  in  the  live  cattle  that  produce 
them.  They  say  the  dual  grading  sys- 
tem will  recognize  these  live  and  car- 
cass values  which  would  mean  up  to 
$60  on  a  600-pound  carcass  or  a  dif- 
ference in  value  of  $1,200  on  two  car- 
loads of  cattle  of  the  same  weight  and 
grade. 

Under  the  dual  grading  system, 
beef  carcasses  will  be  rolled  for  qual- 
ity using  the  present  grades  of  USDA 
Prime,  Choice,  Good,  Standard,  Com- 
mercial, Utility,  Cutter  and  Canner. 
These  grades  are  based  upon  such 
factors  as  marbling,  color,  texture, 
firmness,  and  ossification  of  bone  or 
maturity  of  the  carcass. 

Yield  Grades  from  1  to  6 

Then  the  carcass  is  rolled  for  a 
Yield  Grade  using  a  system  of  num- 
bers— from  1  through  6 — to  indicate 
differences  in  cutability.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Choice  carcass  would  carry 
the  quality  grade  USDA  Choice  as 
now,  and  an  additional  USDA  Yield 
Grade  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6  according 
to  how  the  grader  sees  it.  Yield  grades 
are  based  upon  such  factors  as  thick- 
ness of  fat  over  the  rib  eye,  size  of 
rib-eye  muscle,  amount  of  kidney 
and  pelvic  fat,  and  carcass  weight. 
No.  1  indicates  the  highest  yield;  No. 
6  the  lowest.  Both  grades  will  appear 
on  the  beef  carcass  in  red  ink.  (See 
Diagram). 

USDA  research  indicates  that  each 
1%  variation  in  yield  or  cutability 
makes  the  carcass  worth  about  $1.25 
more  per  cwt.;  the  live  animal  worth 
from  $30  to  $60  per  head. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Breidenstein,  University 
of  Illinois,  points  out  that  two  differ- 
ent animals  both  grading  Choice 
(under  our  present  system)  might 
show  as  much  as  $14.20  difference  in 
carcass  value  or  about  $8  per  cwt. 
based  upon  the  value  of  retail  beef 
cuts  they  would  produce. 

Since  consumers  are  demanding 
more  lean  cuts  with  less  fat,  the  ani- 
mal producing  the  higher  percentage 
of  lean  beef  would  be  worth  about 
36%  more.  Yet,  under  current  buy- 
ing and  grading  practices,  the  two 
animals  might  bring  the  live  stock 
producer  or  feeder  the  same  price. 

Dr.  Breidenstein  is  working  as  , 
consultant  to  Swift  &  Co.  to  help  es- 
tablish Dual  Grading  within  Swift's 
own  private  grading  system  using 
USDA  criteria.  The  Dual  Grading 
system  will  be  put  in  use  at  Swift 
plants  in  St.  Paul,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Joe. 

John  C.  Pierce,  deputy  director, 
AMS  Livestock  Division,  points  out 
that  similar  weight  Choice  grade  car- 
casses may  range  in  yield  of  trimmed 
boneless  cuts  from  the  round,  loin, 
rib  and  chuck  from  55%  down  to  40% 
of  their  carcass  weight.  Each  1% 


change  in  this  cutability  factor  can 
make  a  difference  of  $1.25  per  cwt.  in 
the  value  of  a  Choice  grade  carcass 
or  as  much  as  750  per  cwt.  on  a  live 
weight  basis. 

This  could  mean  that  between  some 
1,000-pound  Choice  cattle,  there  is  an 
actual  difference  of  more  than  $100 
in  retail  value.  Such  a  wide  variation 
is  exceptional,  but  variations  of  $30 
to  $60  in  per  carcass  values  are  not 
uncommon. 

USDA  studies  with  live  cattle  have 
shown  that  graders  are  able  to  esti- 
mate their  yield  of  boneless  cuts  from 
the  round,  loin,  rib  and  chuck  to 
within  1%  of  actual  carcass  evalua- 
tion. Graders  can  hit  the  yield  within 
2%  on  about  80%  of  the  cattle  graded. 
Extensive  field  tests  have  demon- 
strated that  Dual  Grading  will  work 
and  that  it  can  be  applied  as  rapidly 
and  more  exactly  than  our  present 
grades. 

More  than  10,000  carcasses  were 
Dual  Graded  in  a  4-week  pilot  project 
at  the  Greeley-Capital  Packing  Co., 
Greeley,  Colo.,  in  1961.  A  regular 
field  grader  was  assigned  to  this  proj- 
ect and  he  became  proficient  in  the 
application  of  Dual  Grading  during 
the  first  two  days.  He  was  able  to 


Dual  Grade  from  90  to  100  carcasses 
per  hour  which  compares  favorably 
with  present  grading  standards. 

Of  the  10,662  carcasses  Dual  Graded 
at  Greeley,  94.8%  fell  in  Yield  Grades 
2,  3  and  4  which  represent  a  total 
range  in  value  of  about  $5  per  cwt. 
live  weight  on  today's  market.  An- 
other 4-week  pilot  project  at  Auburn, 
Wash.,  with  4,000  beef  carcasses  last 
winter  gave  similar  results.  A  Dual 
Grading  project  is  underway  at  the 
Jeueling  Packing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

"The  dual  grading  program  will  be 
welcomed  by  live  stock  producers  and 
feeders  if  it  actually  reflects  a  quality 
price  on  the  live  animal  in  the  market 
place,"  asserts  P.  O.  Wilson,  secre- 
tary-manager of  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Assn.,  a  nation-wide  co- 
operative marketing  live  stock  for 
more  than  a  half  million  farmers  and 
ranchers  on  the  principal  markets 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"We  recognize  that  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  uniformity  in  the 
grading  service  on  the  three  principal 
grades  —  Prime,  Choice  and  Good  — 
but  the  dual  grading  concept  means 
18  separate  grades  for  the  three  for- 
merly used  in  grading  the  bulk  of 


Both  steers  shown  here  weigh  1,150  pounds  and  grade  V.  S.  Choice, 
Both  were  sold  for  the  same  price.  With  dual  beef  grading,  however, 
one  steer  may  be  worth  up  to  $60  per  head  more  because  of  a  higher 
percentage  yield  of  meat. 


a  = 


This  rib-eye  from  a  meat-type 
steer  is  13  square  inches  with 
Vb    inch    fat    covering  outside. 


Bulging  rounds  of  this  V.  S. 
Choice  steer  indicate  a  greater 
yield  of  meat  on  beef  carcass. 
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Beef  graders  will  start  adding  new 
Yield  Grades  to  carcasses  ( See  Inset ) 
on  July  1,  1962  in  a  one-year  trial. 

beef  and  may  further  complicate  the 
work  of  grading,"  Wilson  said. 

"Our  organization  will  support  this 
trial  run,"  Wilson  asserted,  "and  we 
will  keep  in  rather  close  touch  with 
the  results.  We  are  sincerely  hopeful 
that  the  rewards  in  the  form  of  price 
are  reflected  back  to  the  grower." 

Put  Emphasis  on  Meat-Type 

C  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice 
president,  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Assn.  said  his  organization 
strongly  supports  dual  grading  on  a 
trial  and  voluntary  basis.  The  Beef 
Grading  Committee  of  Texas  & 
Southwestern  Raisers  Assn.  also  sup- 
ports the  voluntary  trial  as  an  option 
to  present  grading.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  is  pleased  with  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  decision  to  institute 
dual  grading. 

The  new  concept  in  beef  grading 
reflects  consumer  aversion  to  excess 
fat  on  beef  and  supports  the  produc- 
tion of  the  meat-type  steer.  Dual 
grading  means  a  more  accurate  re- 
flection of  consumer  preferences  back 
through  marketing  channels  to  live 
stock  producers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
producer  will  be  paid  for  his  cattle 
on  the  basis  of  their  ultimate  value 
at  the  retail  level. 

Dual  Grading  will  emphasize  the 
production  of  meat-type  steers  of 
High  Good  to  Low  Choice  grades 
weighing  1,000  pounds  at  12  months 
of  age  that  will  dress  60%  or  more; 
have  a  loin  eye  of  12.6  square  inches; 
produce  at  least  50%  in  loin,  rib  and 
round  cuts. 

Cattlemen  should  also  shoot  for  a 
90%  average  calf  crop  against  the 
present  80%;  a  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent 20%  birth  to  weaning  loss.  They 
should  produce  450-pound  calves  at 
210  days  of  age;  yearlings  that  make 
100  lbs.  gain  on  720  lbs.  of  feed,  and 
cattle  that  produce  2.5  lbs.  daily  gain 
per  day  of  age  from  birth  to  12  to  18 
months  of  age.  Such  goals  are  being 
achieved  at  present  by  about  5%  of 
the  nation's  cattle  producers.  It  is 
hoped  that  Dual  Grading  will  induce 
more  cattlemen  to  step  up  their  effi- 
ciency in  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  beef  cattle. 
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Fat  Cattle  Market  Builds  Up  Pressure 


By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


A TOTAL  OF  7.2  MILLION  HEAD 
of  cattle  and  calves  were  on 
.feed  for  the  slaughter  market  in 
the  26  major  feeding  states  on  April  1, 
1962,  according  to  the  USDA's  Crop 
Reporting  Board.  This  is  1  %  above  a 
year  ago.  The  increase,  however,  took 
place  in  the  Western  States  where 
1,814,000  head  were  on  feed,  7%  high- 
er than  last  year.  The  4,974,000  head 
on  feed  in  the  North  Central  States 
were  down  1%  below  a  year  ago. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the 
weight  breakdown  of  this  inventory 
which  indicates  the  timing  of  sales 
of  these  cattle.  Last  year  at  this  time 
we  were  in  a  period  of  an  oversupply 
of  heavyweight  cattle.  This  year,  the 
situation  has  changed  —  partly  be- 
cause of  a  conscious  effort  on  the. 
part  of  cattle  feeders  to  avoid  the 
spring  and  early  summer  market  and 
partly  because  of  the  severe  winter 
which  retarded  gains. 

The  number  of  heavy  cattle  (steers 
over  1,100  pounds  and  heifers  over 
900  pounds)  was  down  about  one- 
fourth.  But  this  partly  reflects  the 
fact  that  cattle  are  being  marketed 
at  lighter  weights  this  year.  The  av- 
erage weight  of  Choice  steers  sold 
out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter  in 
March  at  12  selected  markets  was 
1,154  pounds,  30  pounds  lighter  than 
a  year  ago.  Choice  heifers  averaged 
958,  down  13  pounds. 

More  700— 900#  Steers 

The  number  of  steers  weighing 
900  to  1,100  pounds  in  the  April  1  in- 
ventory was  down  2%  and  the  num- 
ber of  heifers  in  the  700  to  900  pound 
bracket  was  off  4%.  This  means  that 
something  like  3  to  4%  fewer  cattle 
are  expected  to  be  marketed  in  May- 
July  than  a  year  ago.  These  cattle 
will  probably  be  coming  in  at  lighter 
weights  than  last  year  when  Choice 
steers  averaged  1,180  pounds  at  12 
markets  and  Choice  heifers  averaged 
940  in  May-July. 

By  late  summer  or  early  fall, 
slaughter  of  fed  cattle  may  well  be 
running  ahead  of  last  year.  Steers  in 
the  April  1  inventory  weighing  700- 
900  pounds  were  up  8%  and  heifers 
weighing  500  to  700  pounds  were  up 
3%  over  last  year.  The  increased 
slaughter  rates  will  probably  con- 
tinue through  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter months  considering  that  the  num- 
ber of.  steers  in  the  April  1  inventory 
weighing  500  to  700  pounds  was  up 
6%  and  the  number  of  heifers  under 
500  pounds  was  up  22%. 

The  April  1  Cattle  and  Calves  on 
Feed  Report  is  causing  us  a  little 
more  concern  about  the  late  summer 
and  fall  period.  The  probable  in- 
crease in  marketings  of  fed  cattle, 
plus  increased  cow  slaughter,  could 
combine  to  put  considerable  pressure 
on  the  market  at  times.  The  increased 
age  of  the  beef  cow  inventory  and 
the  lower  milk  prices  are  expected  to 
cause  more  cull  cows  to  be  released 
in  the  last  half  of  1962  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1961.  However,  if  feed 
is  plentiful  and  feeder  cattle  prices 
stay  up,  some  ranchers  may  decide  to 
hold  older  cows  for  "one  more  calf." 

Concerning  the  condition  of  west- 
ern cattle:  "At  the  start  of  spring, 
cattle  and  calves  were  in  average  or 
better  condition  except  in  the  North- 
ern Plains  states  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  combination  of  cold 
March  weather  and  nutritional  defi- 
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ciencies  have  increased  losses  of 
young  calves.  There  was  a  heavy 
movement  of  cattle  off  wheat  pas- 
tures and  into  feedlots  during  March. 

"There  are  significant  numbers  of 
cattle  still  running  on  wheat,  but 
many  of  these  are  light  animals  being 
held  for  summer  ranges  and  pastures. 
Most  of  the  current  wheat  pasture 
cattle  are  not  carrying  the  weight  or 
finish  of  their  counterparts  from  last 
year  and  generally  will  require  a 
longer  turn  in  the  feedlot." 

Prices  on  Choice  steers  at  Chicago 
reached  a  peak  of  $28  in  early  April, 
then  declined  to  an  average  of  $27  in 
early  May,  with  lighter  weights  at 
$26.  The  decline  in  the  cattle  market 
resulted  from  a  moderate  increase  in 
marketings  and  possibly  from  some 
reaction  from  the  buying  side  to  the 
price  rise  which  developed  in  late 
March  and  early  April. 

The  price  outlook  on  fed  cattle  is 
for  a  moderate  decline  into  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall.  This  decline 
may  well  carry  Choice  steers  at  Chi- 
cago down  to  $24,  with  dips  below  this 
level  if  bunching  develops.  Any  price 
recovery  into  late  fall  and  early  win- 
ter will  probably  be  small.  In  June, 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  are  expect- 
ed to  decline  to  around  $25  to  $26. 

According  to  the  final  sign-up  re- 
port, U.  S.  farmers  plan  to  divert  29.6 
million  acres  from  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  production  this  year  under 
the  1962  Feed  Grain  Program,  some- 
what more  than  the  26.7  million  acres 
signed  up  for  diversion  last  year. 
Corn  acreage  signed  for  diversion 
represents  about  26%  of  the  total 


U.  S.  base  acreage.  Grain  sorghum 
diversion  is  about  32%  of  the  total 
U.  S.  grain  sorghum  base.  An  addi- 
tional 3.1  million  acres  are  to  be  di- 
verted from  barley,  which  is  included 
in  the  1962  Feed  Grain  Program. 

As  last  year,  the  participation  has 
been  high.  About  1.2  million  farmers 
have  been  signed  up  under  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  which  is  44%  of  the 
total  number  of  farmers  with  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  bases.  The  base 
acreages  (average  1959-60  plantings) 
on  these  farms  represent  about  62% 
of  the  combined  U.  S.  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  base  of  107  million  acres. 
The  base  acreage  of  farmers  signed 
up  on  barley  represents  about  50% 
of  the  total  U.  S.  base  acreage  of  16 
million  acres. 

Slippage  in  Feed  Grains 

What  this  means  is:  Acreage  plant- 
ed to  feed  grain  this  year  should  be 
no  greater  than  last  year.  More  "slip- 
page" may  occur  between  sign-up 
and  diversion  than  last  year  when 
95%  of  the  land  signed  up  for  diver- 
sion was  diverted.  But  this  will  not 
likely  be  enough  to  increase  planted 
acreage  much  over  last  year.  Inten- 
tions of  farmers  on  March  1  were  to 
plant  about  the  same  acreage  to  feed 
grains  as  last  year.  Odds  are  that  the 
weather  will  not  be  quite  as  favor- 
able during  the  growing  season  as 
last  year,  reducing  both  feed  grain 
production  and  the  surplus. 

We  think  that  the  widespread  par- 
ticipation in  the  1961  Feed  Grain  Pro- 
gram has  held  the  reins  on  the  ex- 
pansion under  way  on  hogs.  The  in- 
tended 5%  increase  in  summer  far- 
rowings  in  10  major  producing  states 
points  to  continued  expansion  in  the 
fall  of  1962  and  spring  of  1963.  Yet, 
the  increased  participation   in  the 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 

Choice  Kinds 

June  Top        Market  Trend 

Supply  Trend 

Fat  Cattle 

$29 

Steady 

Up  4% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$17 

Advancing 

Down  3% 

Lambs 

$22 

Advancing 

Down  25% 

Central  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Steady 

Up  2% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$26 

Declining 

Down  2% 

Feeder  Calves 

$32 

Declining 

Down  2% 

Hogs 

$19 

Advancing 

Up  2% 

Lambs 

$19 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Western  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Steady 

Down  2% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$27 

Steady 

Same 

Feeder  Calves 

$32 

Steady 

Same 

Hogs 

$18 

Advancing 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$21 

Steady 

Down  15% 

Western  Range  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Calves 

$28 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$17 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Lambs 

$19 

Steady 

Down  5% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$28 

Steady 

Down  5  % 

Feeder  Calves 

$25 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$18 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Southern 

Area 

Feeder  Yearlings 
Feeder  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$26 
$26 
$18 
$22 


Declining 
Declining 
Steady 
Steady 


1962  Feed  Grain  Program  makes  us 
"less  pessimistic"  about  possible  over- 
production problems  in  late  1963. 
Also  the  support  given  to  the  1962 
Feed  Grain  Program  increases  the 
chances  that  it  will  continue  in  some 
form  in  1963. 

The  first  quotations  on  spring 
lambs  at  Chicago  were  given  in  late 
April  as  Choice  lambs  brought  $20  to 
$21.  Old  crop  lambs,  however,  had 
not  made  much  headway  from  Feb- 
ruary through  April,  selling  around 
$18  per  cwt.  Lamb  slaughter  in  Janu- 
ary through  mid-March  was  heavy 
and  somewhat  above  a  year  ago,  in 
spite  of  a  6%  reduction  in  lambs  on 
feed  on  January  1.  Since  mid-March, 
however,  slaughter  has  been  under  a 
year  ago  by  5%  to  10%,  yet  prices 
have  been  only  slightly  above  last 
year. 

The  pressure  on  the  lamb  market 
from  liquidation  should  be  easing  off 
in  the  remainder  of  the  year  and 
slaughter  should  begin  to  reflect  the 
4%  reduction  in  stock  sheep  regis- 
tered last  January  1.  Lambs  from  the 
Native  States  will  make  up  a  good 
share  of  the  slaughter  from  June  to 
September.  Slaughter  should  be  be- 
low last  year  during  this  period  be- 
cause of  a  smaller  lamb  crop  (the 
number  of  ewes  one  year  and  over  on 
January  1  was  down  4%  in  these 
states)  and  because  liquidation 
should  not  proceed  at  the  same  pace 
as  last  year.  This  should  hold  prices 
a  dollar  or  so  over  last  summer  when 
Choice  spring  lambs  at  Chicago  de- 
clined seasonally  from  $20  in  June 
to  $17.50  in  September. 

Decline  in  Hog  Slaughter 

June  slaughter  is  a  composite  from 
several  areas  with  the  Southern 
states  and  Texas  figuring  in  promi- 
nently. The  number  of  ewes  one  year 
and  over  on  farms  in  the  Southern 
states  on  January  1  was  down  11% 
and  in  Texas  only  1%.  Range  and 
pasture  feed  have  been  fair  to  poor 
on  the  Texas  Plateau  and  early  lambs 
are  expected  to  be  light  with  a  high 
proportion  of  feeders  from  this  sec- 
tion of  Texas.  The  timing  of  sales  of 
these  lambs  from  feedlots  will  have 
some  bearing  on  the  early  summer 
market.  But  in  June,  look  for  lamb 
prices  to  be  strong  relative  to  May, 
with  Choice  lambs  around  $21. 

During  the  first  four  months  of 
1962  about  23  million  head  of  hogs 
were  slaughtered  under  federal  in- 
spection. This  was  5%  above  the  same 
period  last  year.  In  these  four  months, 
7%  more  pork  was  produced.  This  in- 
creased pork  production  during  the 
first  one-third  of  this  year  has  caused 
hog  prices  to  be  a  little  lower  than  a 
year  ago. 

Hog  slaughter  in  June  is  expected 
to  decline  from  the  relatively  heavy 
rate  of  late  April  and  early  May.  The 
reduced  slaughter  will  bring  higher 
hog  prices. 

We  expect  barrow  and  gilt  prices 
at  Chicago  to  rise  to  around  $17  to 
$18  in  June.  At  this  time,  it  appears 
that  hog  prices  will  rise  further  in 
July.  The  summer  peak  for  hog  prices 
is  expected  in  either  late  July  or 
August. 

Last  year  was  a  relatively  good 
year  for  live  stock  producers.  Farm 
income  from  meat  animal  sales  was 
4%  above  1960.  There  were  some  ex- 
ceptions. Cattle  feeders  suffered  from 
the  low  prices  at  mid-year  and  lamb 
prices  were  lower  in  1961  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Cattle  prices  in  1961  averaged  200 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Five) 
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Down  10% 
Down  10% 
Up  8% 
Up  1% 


Two  Ohio  Co-Ops 
Merge  24  Markets 

Br  George  Thomson    •    Field  Editor 

Cincinnati  Producers  and  Columbus  Producers 
are  combined  into  single  marketing  organization. 


OHIO'S  TWO  BIGGEST  live 
stock  marketing  cooperatives — 
Producers  Livestock  Assn.,  Co- 
lumbus, and  Cincinnati  Livestock 
Producers  Assn.,  Cincinnati  —  have 
announced  their  decision  to  merge 
into  a  single  farmer-owned  market- 
ing association. 

The  date  of  the  merger  is  July  1, 
1962.  The  new  cooperative  will  be 
known  as  Producers  Livestock  Assn. 
with  headquarters  in  Columbus.  As  a 
result  of  the  merger,  farmers  of  the 
Buckeye  state  now  have  at  their  serv- 
ice under  new  management  a  total  of 
24  branch  markets  plus  13  sub- 
branches. 

Other  facilities  include  Eastern 
Order  Buying  Co.  for  replacement 
live  stock;  Eastern  Order  Buyers,  Inc., 
a  centralized  hog  sales  subsidiary 
owned  jointly  with  Producers  Mar- 
keting Assn.,  Indianapolis;  Producers 
Live  Stock  Credit  Assn.  specializing 
in  live  stock  loans,  and  the  Producers 
Pork  Improvement  Assn. 

The  new  cooperative  will  continue 
to  do  business  on  the  terminal  mar- 
kets at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and 
Dayton  and  at  17  interior  markets  in 
Ohio  at  these  locations:  Bucyrus, 
Chillicothe,  Columbus,  Coshocton, 
Eaton,  Findlay,  Greenville,  Hicks- 
ville,  Hillsboro,  Lancaster,  Marion, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Springfield,  Upper  San- 
dusky, Wapakoneta,  Washington 
Court  House  and  Wilmington.  Indiana 
outlets  are  located  at  Bath,  Vincen- 
nes,  Uniondale  and  Washington. 

Delegates  Approve  Merger 

Committees  representing  manage- 
ment and  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  two  associations  have  discussed 
all  the  details  of  the  merger  for  sev- 
eral months.  Advisory  committees 
representing  all  the  branch  markets 
of  the  two  associations  were  kept 
fully  informed.  Directors  and  man- 
agement of  the  two  associations,  after 
reaching  final  agreement,  brought 
the  merger  proposal  before  the  vot- 
ing delegates  at  their  respective  an- 
nual meetings. 

Membership  of  Cincinnati  Pro- 
ducers approved  the  merger  at  their 
annual  meeting  on  February  22,  1962; 
and  the  voting  delegates  of  Producers 
Livestock  Assn.  approved  the  pro- 
posal at  its  annual  meeting  on  March 
8,  1962. 

Present  directors  of  Producers 
Livestock  Assn.  will  serve  the  com- 
bined associations  until  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  in  March,  1963.  At  that 
time  a  slate  of  15  directors  will  be 
elected  with  terms  varying  from  one 
to  three  years.  After  initial  adjust- 
ments, the  regular  terms  for  direc- 
tors will  be  three  years. 

Members  of  Cincinnati  Producers 
will  receive  certificates  setting  forth 
their  equity  in  the  association  at  the 
close  of  business  on  December  31, 
1961.  Equities  in  the  merged  associa- 
tion will  be  shared  by  all  patron- 
members  in  proportion  to  their  use 
of  the  organization. 
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Officials  of  the  two  associations 
point  out  several  beneficial  results  of 
the  merger.  Greater  bargaining 
power  can  be  exercised  on  behalf  of 
Ohio  live  stock  farmers.  In  1961,  for 
example,  Cincinnati  Producers  sold 
more  than  546,000  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $29,318,000.  Columbus  Pro- 
ducers handled  2.5  million  head  of 
live  stock  valued  at  $121,861,000. 

Ohio  farmers  will  also  have  more 
buying  power  in  the  procurement  of 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  feeder  pigs, 
feeder  lambs  and  breeding  ewes. 
Banking  and  accounting  of  the  two 
cooperatives  will  be  centralized  with 
resulting  economies  and  improved 
control  over  accounting  and  collec- 
tion procedures. 

Greater  use  can  be  made  of  the 
Producers  Live  Stock  Credit  Assn. 
which  provides  credit  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  for  various  live  stock 
enterprises.  Public  relations  and  in- 
formation programs  will  be  central- 
ized and  improved.  Management  costs 
will  be  reduced  without  impairment 
of  operations.  A  larger  cooperative 
can  attract  more  competent  person- 
nel to  staff  all  departments. 

The  combined  membership  of  the 
new  Producers  Livestock  Assn.  is  ap- 
proximately 80,000  farmers.  Both 
Producers  Associations  have  a  long 
history  of  outstanding  service  to  live 
stock  farmers  in  Ohio  and  neighbor- 
ing states. 

Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Producers 
Assn.  began  operations  in  February, 
1925  on  the  Cincinnati  market.  A 


New  officers  and  directors  of  Producers  Livestock  Assn.  are  ( seated,  left  to 
right)  G.  L.  Hiller,  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager ;  Lester  J.  Utz,  presi- 
dent; Leonard  Yochum,  first  vice  president;  William  Hoewischer,  second  vice 
president.   Standing :  L.  D.  Kingsbury,  now  retired,  and  John  F.  Bartholomew. 


branch  market  was  opened  at  Day- 
ton in  1935;  branches  at  Hillsboro  and 
Springfield  in  1945,  and  at  Eaton, 
Ohio,  and  Bath,  Ind.,  in  1953. 

Producers  Livestock  Assn.,  Colum- 
bus, O.,  was  incorporated  in  1934 
through  the  consolidation  of  farmer- 
owned  commission  firms  at  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh  and  Columbus.  The 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  markets 
opened  for  business  in  1923.  Follow- 
ing the  consolidation,  Columbus  Pro- 
ducers acquired  a  number  of  addi- 
tional markets  through  purchase, 
merger  or  formation.  The  association 
formerly  operated  15  branch  markets 
in  Ohio;  three  in  Indiana.  Five  of  the 
Ohio  markets  had  12  additional  sub- 
branches. 

Columbus  Volume  2.5  Million 

Serving  more  than  80,000  farmers 
in  Ohio  and  neighboring  states,  Pro- 
ducers Livestock  Assn.,  Columbus, 
handled  a  total  volume  of  2,477,753 
head  of  live  stock  valued  at  $121,860,- 
949  in  1961,  reports  General  Manager 
G.  L.  Hiller.  This  was  an  increase  of 
112,211  head  and  $211,000  in  value 
over  1960  operations. 

The  branch  markets  handled  335,- 
412  cattle,  79,237  calves,  1,212,148  hogs 
and  529,772  sheep.  The  subsidiary, 
Eastern  Order  Buyers,  handled  27,- 
598  cattle,  10,804  calves,  23,993  hogs 
and  258,789  sheep.  EOB  showed  an 
increase  of  84,089  head  and  the  branch 
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markets  an  increase  of  28,122  head 
over  1960  operations. 

The  officers  of  Producers  Livestock 
Assn.  are:  Lester  J.  Utz,  president, 
New  Washington;  Leonard  Yochum, 
first  vice  president,  Sabina;  William 
Hoewischer,  second  vice  president, 
Sidney;  and  Gerald  L.  Hiller,  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  general  manager, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Uncle  Joe  and  H.  G.  Russell 

(At  56th  Annual  Cattle  Feeders'  Day) 

JOSEPH  RUSSELL  FULKERSON 
known  affectionately  as  "Uncle 
Joe"  died  quietly  at  his  home  in 
Jerseyville,  111.,  on  April  18,  only  five 
days  after  delivery  of  his  speech  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  annual  Cat- 
tle Feeders  Day.  He  was  92. 

Uncle  Joe  was  a  pioneer  among 
agricultural  leaders.  He  was  one  of 
the  delegates  attending  the  1918 
meeting  at  which  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  was  organized.  He 
and  his  associates  raised  $5,000  to 
launch  St.  Louis  Producers,  the  pio- 
neer agency,  on  January  2,  1922. 

He  was  dismayed  that  "nary  a  hoof 
of  live  stock  showed  up"  on  opening 
day.  But  Uncle  Joe  built  well  and  St. 
Louis  Producers  last  year  handled 
$54  million  worth  of  live  stock  for 
farmers  in  13  states.  For  18  years  he 
served  as  St.  Louis  Producers  presi- 
dent or  vice  president. 

From  1917  to  1921,  Uncle  Joe  served 
as  president  of  the  Jersey  County 
Farm  Bureau;  and  in  1918  he  became 
a  member  of  the  first  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Illinois  Agricultural  Assn.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  advisory  board  from  1933 
to  1940.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn.  for  many  years. 

Uncle  Joe's  father  was  a  pony  ex- 
press rider.  At  the  centennial  of  the 
Pony  Express  held  recently  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Uncle  Joe  was  the 
only  living  son  of  an  ex-pony  ex- 
press rider  to  attend. 
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CHEVROLET  COSTS  ARE  LOWEST  BECAUSE  CHEVROLET  QUALITY'S  HIGHEST 


STRONG! 


Take  a  look  at  Chevrolet  truck  construction.  There's  no  stinting  on  materials  here— no  sacrificing 
of  workmanship  merely  to  reduce  manufacturing  costs.  In  places  where  one  thickness  of  metal 
might  suffice,  Chevrolet  provides  two.  Where  one  brace  might  get  you  by,  Chevrolet  will  add 
another  for  strength.  That's  quality— the  kind  you'll  want  to  think  about  the  next  time  you're 
in  the  market  for  a  truck.  That's  the  kind  of  quality  that  keeps  your  costs  low,  years  longer, 
when  your  truck's  a  Chevrolet. 


■  DOUBLE-WALLED  PICKUP  BODY.  The  lower  side 
panels  of  a  Fleetside  pickup  provide  double  thick- 
nesses of  sheet  metal.  This  makes  the  Chevrolet 
body  stronger,  and  dents  on  the  inside  of  the  body 
do  not  show  outside. 

■  DOUBLE  PANEL  ROOF.  Two  layers  of  sheet  metal 
overhead  strengthen  the  entire  cab,  make  it  more 
rigid.  Heavy  insulation  between  the  layers  keeps 
out  noise,  heat  and  cold. 

■  DOUBLE-BRACED  CAB  FLOOR.  Massive  cross 
members  plus  fore-and-aft  sills  give  the  cab  floor 
extra  strength  to  take  tough  duty. 


■  DOUBLE  BOX-SECTION  DOOR  PILLARS.  Rein- 
forced box-section  pillars  add  strength  around  the 
doorways  and  support  the  roof.  They  help  keep 
doors  tightly  sealed  and  working  right. 

■  DOUBLE-WALLED  COWL.  Husky  double-walled 
cowl  arch  bridges  the  front  of  the  cab  structure, 
uniting  door  frames,  dash  and  floor  panels  in  an 
integrated  high-strength  assembly. 

■  DOUBLE-PANEL  TAILGATE.  Full  width  tailgate, 
double-panel  reinforced  for  full-strength  load  sup- 
port, features  snug-fitting,  rattle-free  construction. 
Two  heavy  chains  offer  sturdy  no-sag  support. 


A.s  the  pictures  on  the  opposite  page  indicate, 
Chevrolet  trucks  fairly  bristle  with  evidence  of  extra- 
quality  construction.  It's  right  out  where  you  can 
see  it  and  down  underneath,  too.  Down  in  the  frame, 
for  instance,  where  high-quality  steel  of  39,000- 
pound-per-square-inch  tensile  strength  is  shaped  into 
massive  box-section  design  and  then  reinforced  for 
maximum  duty.  Chevrolet  truck  engines,  too,  go  all 


out  for  strength  in  hidden  ways.  Like  crankshafts 
built  of  strong  forged  steel,  quality-alloy  steel  valves, 
precision  bearings.  If  it's  strong,  Chevy's  got  it! 

You've  had  a  quick  look-see  here— now  see  your 
Chevrolet  dealer  for  all  the  reasons  why  you  can 
save  more  with  trucks  that  double  up  on  strength. 
.  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit 
2,  Michigan.  - 


they're  built  to  keep  working  and  working  and  working  and  working  and  working  and  working 

1962  CHEVROLET  JOBMASTER  TRUCKS 


f  CHEVROLET  k 
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PURINA'S  "Built-in  Roughage"  Program 

Purina's  new  "Built-in  Roughage"  Program  offers  feeders  Several  new  tools  to 
use  in  their  ever-growing  industry  of  producing  beef  for  an  expanding  population. 
Today  the  biggest  stumbling  blocks  for  the  cattle  feeding  industry  are  capital 
investment,  labor,  feeding  efficiency  and  price.  Except  for  good  buying  and  selling 
judgment,  feeders  have  little  or  no  control  over  price. 

Purina's  "Built-in  Roughage"  Program  definitely  can  help  cut  capital  invest- 
ment, save  labor,  and  increase  feeding  efficiency  during  the  finishing  phase.  The 
"Built-in  Roughage"  Program  is  designed  to  finish  cattle  for  slaughter. 
The  "Built-in  Roughage"  Program  calls  for  a  minimum  amount  of  roughage, 
because  high-efficiency  intake  produces  maximum  daily  gains  and  high  finish 
when  properly  supplemented. 

Following  is  part  of  a  recent  study  made  by  a  Midwestern  agricultural  college 
showing  budgeted  non-feed  costs  for  a  200-head  feedlot.  We  also  show  estimated 
costs  on  Purina's  new  "Built-in  Roughage"  Program.  Study  costs  on  each  of 
these  systems  in  relation  to  your  farm,  capital,  management  and  labor  situation. 
There  is  a  place  for  each  system.  The  feeder  must  choose  the  one  best  suited 
to  his  individual  operation. 


A  MIDWESTERN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  STUDY 
Estimated  Capital  Investment 


FEEDLOT  IMPROVEMENT  ITEMS 


PURINA'S    "BUILT-IN  ROUGHAGE"  PROGRAM 
Estimated  Capital  Investment 


Two  20  x  60  concrete  silos  

Silo  unloader  

Grain  and  supplement  storage  ] 

1.500  square  feet  of  concrete  

750  feet  of  fence-line  bunks  

Two  automatic  waterers  

350  feet  of  fencing  .] 

Water  system  

Wiring,  switches,  etc  .... 

Power  wagon  

Machine  use  (manure  spreader,  loader, 

tractor,  etc.)  

TOTAL  

FIXED  INVESTMENT  PER  HEAD  FED  ANNUALLY. 


1  turn  per 
year (200  head) 

l'/i  turns  per 
year (300  head) 

$  6,000.00 

$  6,000.00 

1,250.00 

1,250.00 

800.00 

800.00 

525.00 

525.00 

750.00 

750.00 

225.00 

225.00 

350.00 

350.00 

500.00 

500.00 

300.00 

300.00 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

1,100.00 

1,600.00 

$13,000.00. 

$13,500.00 

$  65.00 

$  45.00 

self-feeders  serve  as  storage  

4  self-feeders  

8  Nelson  waterers  

plus  two  more  cross  fences  (450  ft.  total)  . 

plus  two  more  water  locations  

Dealer's  bulk  truck  serves  this  purpose. . . 

adjusted  for  2'/2  turns  yearly  


2Vi  turns  per 
year  (500  head) 


not  needed 
not  needed 
not  needed 
$  525.00 
1,600.00 
250.00 
450.00 
500.00 
400.00 
not  needed 

2,000.00 
$5,725.00 
$  11.45 


COST  PER  HEAD* 


OPERATING  EXPENSE  ITEMS 

Capital  investment  (20-year  life)  

Labor  cost  (5  hrs.  per  head  at  $1.50)  

Miscellaneous  cost  (gain  x  $1.10/cwt.). . . 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  NON-FEED  COST  PER  HEAD. 


$  3.25 
7.50 
5.50 

$16.25 


$  2.25 
7.50 
5.50 

$15.25 


l'/2  hrs.  at  $1.50  

plus  feed  preparation  and  delivery. 


$  .57 
2.25 
11.49 

$14.31 


•Feeding  650-lb.  yearling  steers  for  240  days 


•Feeding  calves  or  yearlings  up  to  140  days 
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The  place  for  silage,  hay  and  grass 

Cattle  feeders  following  a  deferred  system 
of  growing— geared  to  their  total  farm  pro- 
duction system — should  utilize  large 
amounts  of  home-grown  roughages  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  This  program  must  be 
adjusted  to  produce  cattle  carrying  the 
desired  finish  and  weight  to  satisfy  local 
markets. 

Purina  has  a  research-proved  and  feedlot' 
demonstrated  program  for  getting  the  most 
beef  per  acre  or  ton  of  roughage  fed.  Ask 
your  local  Purina  Dealer  about  Purina's 
Growing  Program  for  building  low-cost 
beef  with  Purina  Steer  Fatena  and  various 
roughages  . . .  see  him  at  the  store  with  the 
Checkerboard  Sign. 


The  place  for  "Built-in  Roughage"feeding 

Purina's  "Built-in  Roughage"  Program  is 
ideal  where  capital,  labor  and  roughage  are 
problems.  This  program,  designed  primarily 
for  the  finishing  phase,  makes  self-feeding 
practical,  easy  and  efficient. 

Investment  is  low  enough  on  this  program 
that  a  feeder  can  handle  from  one  to  three 
turns  per  year  economically.  The  "Built-in 
Roughage"  Program  is  designed  to  build 
finished  beef  fast  at  low  cost.  It  is  also 
especially  well  suited  in  areas  where  smaller 
finished  carcasses  are  in  demand.  Most 
Purina  Dealers  are  equipped  to  prepare 
local  grain  . . .  deliver  it  to  your  feedlot 
in  bulk.  These  services  take  the  place  of  ex- 
pensive milling  equipment  and  save  labor! 


Facts  from  47  demonstrations 

An  average  of  47  actual  field  demonstra- 
tions shows  the  kind  of  results  the  average 
feeder  should  expect  on  Purina's  new,  revo- 
lutionary "Built-in  Roughage"  Program. 
Cattle  in  these  demonstrations  were  fed 
a  "Built-in  Roughage"  ration  including 
Purina  Special  Steer  Fatena.  Hay  was  fed 
only  in  getting  cattle  on  full-feed. 
These  47  demonstrations  were  run  with 
2,193  head  of  cattle  (both  heifers  and 
steers).  They  were  fed  an  average  of  123 
days.  Cattle  started  at  an  average  weight 
of  593.3  lbs.  and  finished  at  935  lbs.  Aver- 
age daily  gain  was  2.70  lbs.  A  pound  of  beef 
was  made  on  only  7.99  lbs.  of  total  feed. 


can  help  cut  feedlot  investment  costs ! 


SEE  YOUR 
PURINA 


TODAY! 


Don't  try  to  self-administer  the  "Built-in 
Roughage"  Program  in  your  feedlot . . . 
see  your  Purina  Dealer  for  full  details. 
Most  Purina  Dealers  are  equipped  to  make 
a  "Built-in  Roughage"  ration  using  local 
grain  and  Purina  Special  Steer  Fatena  .  .  . 
deliver  it  in  bulk  to  your  feedlot.  Be  sure 
to  follow  Purina's  feeding  directions. 


But  regardless  of  your  feeding  program . . . 
remember  the  supplement  holds  the  key! 
Others  have  tried  to  duplicate  our  results— 
but  only  Purina  Dealers  have  Purina  Special 
Steer  Fatena,  the  original  "Built-in  Rough' 
age"  supplement.  Get  yours  today  at  the 
store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign. 


PROVE  TO  YOURSELF... 

Purina  Feeding  costs  you  /ess! 


It  only  costs  about  2/2^  per  head  to  get  rid  of  horn- 
flies,  ticks  and  lice  with  Purina  Range  Cattle  Spray. 


STOP  FLIES,  TICKS,  LICE 

with  Purina  Range  Cattle  Spray 


Knock  out  flies,  ticks,  and  lice  for  as 
little  as  23^2  cents  per  head  with  Purina 
Range  Cattle  Spray.  One  spray  or  dip 
controls  hornflies  up  to  six  weeks;  ticks 
up  to  three  weeks. 

Range  Cattle  Spray  is  a  liquid— there's 
no  powder  to  clog  nozzles  ...  no  pre- 
mixing  needed.  You  can  use  this  Toxa- 


phene-lindane  product  as  a  dip  or  in 
cattle  back  rubbers.  A  gallon  makes  100 
gallons  of  solution. 

Purina  Range  Cattle  Spray  comes  in 
quarts,  gallons,  and  30-gallon  drums. 
Order  the  amount  you  need  at  our 
Checkerboard  Store  by  phone  or  visit  us 
when  you're  in  town. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 


KANSAS   CITY     •     OKLAHOMA   CITY  • 


FT.  WORTH    •  LUBBOCK 
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bales  10,500  tons 

JL  9 

of  hay  in  blazing 

115  neat  — 

VPt  rrT7,f)t  OVI.P  Cif  777  V 

WISCO NSINS 

missed  a  lick 

all  summer  ^ 

—  says  Ray  F.  Claybrook  -||f 

ONE  OF  TWO  Wisconsin-powered  Freeman  balers  used  by  Mr.  Claybrook,  of  Holtville,  Calif. 
The  30-hp  VH40  Wisconsin  has  electric  starting,  and  is  equipped  with  Stellite  exhaust 
valves  and  inserts  plus  positive  rotators  which  extend  valve  life  up  to  500%. 


"And,"  Mr.  Claybrook  adds,  "the 
engines  produced  on  schedule  all 
season  without  a  change  of  spark 
plugs  or  points."  This  takes  in 
sun-up  to  sun-down  haying  on 
2,750  acres  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California,  known  to  be  the 
hottest  spot  in  the  country. 

"In  the  past  I've  had  lots  of  en- 
gines with  radiators,"  he  explains. 
"But  since  I  got  my  first  Wiscon- 
sin air-cooled  engine,  I  haven't 
looked  at  a  water-cooled  unit." 


Here's  why:  "Thank  goodness 
those  days  of  packing  water  in 
the  field  for  radiators  are  over! 
I'm  sure  glad  to  be  able  to  do  my 
baling  and  not  have  to  worry  about 
fan  belts,  radiators,  and  water." 

You  can  do  as  well  this  summer  as 
Mr.  Claybrook,  if  you  tell  your 
implement  dealer  that  you  want 
your  equipment  powered  by  air- 
cooled  Wisconsins.  Sizes  3  to  60 
hp,  with  electric  starting  available 
for  all  models.  Get  Bulletin  S-283. 
Write  Dept.  F-172. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 


T, 


HE  1962  YEARBOOK  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  "After  A 
Hundred  Years,"  is  now  available. 
Contains    704   pages,    706  photo- 


"After  A  Hundred  Years" 
(USDA's  1962  Yearbook) 

graphs  in  108  chapters  written  by 
148  experts.  Available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


$3  per  Copy 
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-with  a  Gilt  Edge  Guarantee 

-SIOUX-  gates  are  guaranteed  for  life.  That's  right;  if  a  -SIOUX-  gate  ever 
fails  under  normal  field  use,  you  get  a  new  one. 

•SIOUX-  can  give  this  guarantee  because  their  gates  are  heavier  .  .  .  built 
Btronger.  They're  made  of  galvanized  steel  with  the  best  tensile  strength  to 
absorb  shock-load  and  prevent  breakage. 


All  -SIOUX-  gate  panels  are  a  full  5"  wide.  They're  fully  rolled  on  both 
edges  for  extra  strength  and  safety.  There  are  no  sharp  edges  to  cut  or  injure 
your  stock.  All  panels  and  supports  are  electronically  welded  so  steel  binds 
to  steel  solidly  and  permanently  every  time. 

—SIOUX-  gates  have  TWO  easy-sliding  latches  and  a  rugged  no-sag  bulldog 
hinge.  They're  available  in  41  and  52"  heights—  ^^sSKSr?**^ 
10  to  16'  lengths;  30  and  36"  heights  in  8'  lengths 
and  4'  walk-in  sizes.  See  your  -SIOUX-  dealer. 

Over  Forty-Four  Years  of  Steel  Craftsmanship. 


North 
South 
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EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Evansville:  Abundance  of  good 
pasture;  ample  supply  of  corn.  Wheat, 
rye  and  other  cereal  crops  indicate 
excellent  yield.  Lamb  receipts  down 
nearly  25%  compared  to  year  ago. 
Demand  good  for  450  to  600  lb. 
stockers.  Demand  for  feeder  pigs 
strong;  movement  up  about  23%  over 
1961. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Cold  weather  has  delayed 
pasture  growth.  Around  2%  more 
cattle  than  a  year  ago  on  feed  or  pas- 
ture, 2%  increase  in  hogs.  Demand 
for  feeder  cattle  slow,  price  trends 
weak.  Feeding  lambs  can  be  laid  in 
for  $16  to  $17  per  cwt. 

National  Stock  Yards:  Ample 
supply  of  corn;  hay  plentiful.  Pas- 
tures delayed  due  to  lack  of  warm 
rains.  Cattle  supply  consists  mostly 
of  light  and  medium  weight  steers. 
Very  few  lightweight  calves  avail- 
able; supply  is  less  than  demand. 
Lightweight  steer  yearlings  bringing 
$26.50  to  $27. 

Peoria:  Little  moisture  slowing  up 
oats,  wheat  and  legumes.  Five  per 
cent  fewer  fat  cattle  in  area.  Feed- 
lots  well  topped  out.  Hogs  on  the  in- 
crease; expected  to  continue.  Feeder 
cattle  slow. 

Springfield:  Delayed  field  work 
has  picked  up  speed.  Cattle  on  feed 
down  about  6% ;  hogs  about  5%  below 
last  year.  Grass  cattle  in  good  de- 
mand and  prices  continue  to  stay 
high.  Steers  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
bringing  $23  to  $25  per  cwt.;  400  to 
600  lb.  steers  bringing  $25  to  $28  per 
cwt.  Due  to  a  large  loss  of  pigs  far- 
rowed, feeder  pigs  are  in  good  de- 
mand. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

St.  Joseph:  Hay  in  short  supply; 
prices  strong.  Pastures  retarded  due 
to  cold  weather.  Five  per  cent  fewer 
cattle  on  feed;  2%  more  hogs  than  a 
year  ago.  Sheep  about  normal. 
Stocker  and  feeder  demand  very  ac- 
tive with  prices  steady  to  strong  on 
all  classes  of  cattle. 

Sioux  City:  Field  work  has  been 
late  and  planting  has  fallen  behind 
the  normal  schedule.  Prices  for  hay 
have  dropped  and  will  continue  down 
as  warm  weather  brings  pastures  into 
full  growth.  Peak  prices  on  High- 
Choice  and  Prime  cattle  have  slipped 
and  the  situation  will  continue  as 
more  of  the  long-feds  reach  the  mar- 
ket. Hog  runs  have  been  heavy  with 
prices  failing  to  show  improvement. 

Omaha:  Ample  subsoil  moisture  in 
territory.  Field-work  progressing 
rapidly.  Cattle  are  putting  on  rapid 
gains  after  hard  winter.  Hogs  moving 
in  greater  volume  than  thought  pos- 
sible. Demand  for  stockers  and  feed- 
ers slowing  up.  Light  interest  in  feed- 
ing lambs. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Fort  Worth:  Feed  conditions  im- 
proving east  from  San  Angelo. 
Ranges  poor  far  West  and  extreme 
South.  Quite  a  few  calves  sold  for 
July  and  August  delivery.  Good  or 
fleshy  feeder  milk  lambs  going  for 
slaughter.  Feeder  steers  selling  from 
$26  to  $28;  $2  less  on  heifers.  Good 
demand  from  West  Coast  feeders  for 
all  weights  of  plain  cattle  and  calves. 
Some  yearlings  contracted  for  fall. 
Tremendous  local  demand  for  any 
light,  thin  cattle. 


"Is  it  anyone  we  know?" 

Oklahoma  City:  Live  stock  in  good 
condition.  Most  cattle  out  on  grass. 
Feed  situation  is  satisfactory.  Nor- 
mal supply  of  cattle;  insufficient  for 
demand.  Market  strong  on  all  classes. 

WEST  COAST  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Brawley:  Unusually  warm  tem- 
perature for  this  time  of  year.  Pas- 
ture is  good  and  beet  tops  are  avail- 
able. Choice  cattle  are  selling  at  $27; 
Good  and  Choice  from  $24  to  $26.50; 
Holsteins  $22.50  to  $23.  Feeder  cattle 
demand  from  West  Coast  feeders  is 
fair,  but  hesitant  at  high  asking  price. 

Visalia:  Adequate  supply  of  grain 
and  hay  with  prices  steady.  Feed  con- 
ditions on  range  very  good.  Desert 
best  in  years.  Demand  for  stocker  cat- 
tle has  lessened.  Feeder  cattle  demand 
is  steady.  Good  and  Choice  fat  steers 
selling  from  $25.50  to  $27;  Good  and 
Choice  fat  heifers  from  $24.50  to  $26. 
Good  and  Choice  feeder  steers  selling 
from  $23  to  $25;  Good  and  Choice 
feeder  heifers  $22.50  to  $23.75. 

SOUTHERN  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Louisville:  Participation  in  feed 
grain  program  about  like  last  year. 
Small  grains  look  real  good.  Pasture 
making  slow  growth  due  to  cool 
weather  and  lack  of  moisture.  Cattle 
on  pasture  same  as  last  year.  Lamb 
numbers  down  about  15  to  20%.  De- 
mand remains  good  for  all  classes  of 
feeder  cattle  at  steady  prices.  Very 
good  demand  for  feeder  pigs  at  strong 
prices. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 
May     Month  Year 


1962 
$29.40 
27.80 

25.05 
26.68 

lT.OO 
19.95 


Ago 

$30.42 
27.88 
24.68 
26.02 

16"38 
20.00 


Steers.  Prime 
Steers,  Choice 
Steers,  Good 
Heifers,  Choice 
Heifers.  Good 
Cows,  Commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  Calves.  Choice 

Feeder  Steers,  Good     

Barrows  (200-220)  16.92  16  90 

Sows  (330-400)  14.52  14.58 

Lambs,  Choica  17.40  17.62 

Lambs,  Good    16.75 

Feeder  Lambs  15.90  16.12 

Corn,  No.  2,  Yellow  1.17  1  17 

Wheat,   No.  2,  Hard  2.21  2  16 

Oats,  No.  2,  White  .74  .72 

Cottonseed  Meal.  41%  64.90  64.40 

Soybean,  Meal,  44%  67.00  65.75 

Linseed  Meal.  34%  72.10  71  10 

Tankage  60%  90  00  92.50 

Corn-Hog  Feed  Ratio  14  8  14.6 
Weekly  Dressed  Meat  Prices 

(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per  100  pounds) 
Beef 

Prime  700/800 *       


Ago 

$26.62 
24.25 
22.50 
23.70 

1730 
20.25 
30.00 
24.25 
17.44 
15.38 
15.18 
14  38 
13.58 
1.15 
1.90 
.71 
64.30 
58.90 
62.00 
76  00 
13.3 


Choice  600/700* 

44.12 

43.62 

40.88 

Good 

41.75 

41.25 

38.88 

Veal,  Choice 

53.00 

50.62 

52.00 

Lamb 

Prime  45/55* 

38.62 

37.00 

36  06 

Choice  45/55* 

38.62 

37.00 

36.06 

Pork 

Loins  8/12* 

41.25 

40.75 

41.12 

Butts  4/8* 

29.75 

30.50 

34.19 

Hams,  smk.  12/16* 

44  00 

Picnics,  smk.  4/8* 

33725 

33.50 

37.50 

Lard  1*  cartons 

14.25 

14.38 

16.75 
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Cartoon  Legend  Contest 


HERE'S  A  CHANCE  for  the  readers  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producer  to  try  their  skill  at  writing  a  cartoon  legend — and 
winning  prize  money  in  the  bargain. 

Our  artist,  Jack  Skirvin,  has  provided  us  with  a  legend  for  the 
above  cartoon,  but  maybe  you  could  find  a  better  one.  But  you've 
got  to  think  fast  and  act  fast  in  order  to  win  the  money.  Here  are 
the  prizes : 

First  Prize:  $25 
Second  Prize:  $15 
Third  Prize:  $10 
TTERE  ARE  THE  RULES:  You  must  find  your  legend  in  any  of 
the  advertisements  of  this  issue  of  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer.  Simply  clip  the  words  from  the  advertisement,  paste  them 
on  a  postcard  or  regular  filing  card,  list  the  page  number  on  which 
the  ad  appears,  and  mail  to: 

Cartoon  Editor 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
155  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

VOUR  LEGEND  MUST  consist  of  one  or  more  consecutive  words 
J-  or  lines  from  any  advertisement  in  the  June,  1962  issue  of 
National  Live  Stock  Producer.  In  case  of  duplicate  entries,  the 
card  or  letter  bearing  the  earliest  postmark  will  receive  preference. 
Entries  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Winners  will  be  an- 
nounced in  National  Live  Stock  Producer.  The  decision  of  the 
editor  will  be  final. 

Act  Note!   The  deadline  for  this  contest  is  June  15,  1962. 


Raise  Hogs  on  Slats 


(Continued  jrom  Page  Twelve) 


A  slatted  floor  house,  properly 
planned  and  constructed,  can  cut 
cleaning  time  to  the  bone.  I  visited 
Corya  in  March.  He  hadn't  removed 
manure  from  pits  beneath  slatted 
floors  since  early  October.  Twice  a 
year  is  often  enough  he  says.  That's 
because  his  manure  pit,  which  is  4 
feet  deep,  is  wholly  under  roof  so 
that  swine  urine  is  the  only  liquid 
that  gets  into  it. 

He  has  a  heavy-gauge  airtight 
metal  tank  for  the  cleaning  job.  On 
it  he  has  installed  a  small  motor- 
operated  pump  that  removes  air  from 
the  tank.  He  plunges  a  large-section 
hose  reinforced  with  steel  coil  into 
the  mushy-like  manure  mass.  Then 
he  opens  a  valve  and  the  manure 
flows  into  the  tank  to  fill  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  air  pump. 

Such  cleaning  outfits  are  made  by 


an  Indiana  concern  not  too  far  from 
the  Corya  farm.  A  large  number  of 
them  have  been  sold  in  the  Hoosier 
state,  Corya  says  the  large  vacuum 
tank  will  fill  with  clear  water  in  five 
minutes,  but  it  may  take  20  minutes 
for  it  to  fill  with  the  sludgiest  ma- 
nure he  has  hauled. 

When  cleaning  must  be  done  only 
twice  a  year,  it  is  possible  to  choose 
a  time  when  fields  are  dry.  The  job 
can  be  done  when  a  field  is  ready  for 
the  fertilizer. 

Several  small  manufacturers  have 
hustled  into  the  business  of  making 
slatted  floor  houses.  Some  of  them 
are  suggesting  construction  of  a  ma- 
nure lagoon,  one  end  of  which  is 
under  the  floor;  the  rest  of  it  outside 
the  house.  Bacterial  action  is  de- 
pended upon  to  decompose  the  ma- 
nure in  such  a  lagoon. 


"Only  4  hours  a  week 
to  feed  98  head  with 
BROWER  .^W^W" 


Says:  Elmer  R.  Brunker,  Olathe,  Kansas 


"I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  my  Brower  Kleen-Feed  self  feeder.  It's  very  efficient  and  labor-saving. 
It  always  feeds  down,  never  bridging  over  even  with  rolled  ear  corn.  It's  very  easy  to  control  the 
amount  of  grain  in  the  trough  —  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  cattle  getting  sore  tongues  from  licking 
out  the  grain  last  winter.  It  takes  me  about  4  hours  a  week  to  feed  98  head,  and  that  includes  rolling 
ear  corn,  mixing  protein  and  filling  the  feeders." 


BROWER 

K(km~  fccd  CATTLE  FEEBER 


s  m 

it  „  ml  )> 


BROWER  Khm-f^J  CATTLE  FEEDER 


FEED 


BEEF  THE  EASIER,  MORE  PROFITABLE  WAY! 


Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 
Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 
Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 
Improved  Palatability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


You  can  save  over  1 00  hours  of  labor  a  year  witn  Brower's 
practical  and  efficient  self-feeder  .  .  .  cut  down  feed 
bills,  too!  Specially  designed  trough  l<eeps  a  constant 
but  small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and  more 
palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster,  more  prof- 
itable gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the  clock  — 
cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  the  time.  Even  timid 
animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't  been 
worked  over.  Built  of  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  to  give 
1  5  to  20  years  of  service.  Ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


TWO  SIZES:  15'  feeder  holds  250  bushels,-  feeds 
100  cottle  for  a  week  on  one  filling.  7'/o/  feeder, 
1  25  bushel  capacity,  does  it  for  50  head. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box,  2396  Quincy,  Illinois 

Send  full  information  On: 

□  Carrie  Feeder.       □  Calf  Creep  Feeder. 


-Stale- 


LOW  IN  PRICE  .  .WRITE  FOR  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CALVES 

10  Head   $  975.00 

15  Head    1450.00 

20  Head    1925.00 

25  Head    2375.00 

Best  grade  bulls,  heifers  or  steers  4  to  6  months 
old,  ready  for  grass  or  grain.  Vaccinated  and  de- 
livered free.  Order  now  for  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust delivery. 

Written  Guarantee 


mm 

S  pee  as  Hertefood  Fawns 

Jr 

B  ELL  E  V  £  R  NON,  PA. 

Phone  WA  9-8881  •  Member  A.  P.  H.  A. 

PA-65  165  783 

Automatic 

"STEEL  GUARD" 


The  Only  Way 
To  Apply  Face  Fly 
\    Treatment  Dailyl 
\ 


1'M.OHER 


NOW  WITH  F~CLC£/  F~(lJ  ATTACHMENT 

Most  completely  satisfactory  oiler  yet  developed!  Now 
equipped  with  proven  successful  face  fly  insecticide 
applicator!  Steel-Guard  rubbing-element  provides  per- 
fect rubbing,  scratching  surface.  Meter  Valve  releases 
oil  only  as  cattle  rub.  No  waste  of  oil.  5-Gal.  oil  supply 
lasts  for  weeks.  Mount  on  any  post,  tree,  or  side  of  bldg. 

Write  for   Illustrated  literature.  Our  low  prices, 
and   details   of   30  Day      Free   Trial  Plan 

- Farn am  Fouip.~i eoro^n rw^s 

8701  No   29th  St.  —  Omaha.  N.bnska 

Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rope-W,ck  Oilers  jnd 
derails  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
Name  


.  State 
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Cattle 


Find  Cause  of  Bloat 

A  lack  of  adrenalin  may  be  the 
basic  reason  why  animals  bloat,  ac- 
cording to  a  team  of  research  scien- 
tists— Dr.  I.  A.  Dyer,  animal  nutri- 
tionist; Dr.  Wendell  Ham,  biochem- 
ist; and  Merle  Larson,  graduate  as- 
sistant in  animal  science.  These 
Washington  State  University  scien- 
tists have  found  what  they  believe  is 
the  major  cause  of  bloating  which 
costs  the  live  stock  industry  about 
$200  million  annually. 

Their  research  indicates  that  bloat- 
ers are  short-changed  on  their  ability 
to  produce  or  use  the  hormone,  epine- 
phrine, a  powerful  systemic  stimu- 
lant better  known  as  adrenalin. 
Bloaters  secrete  a  lower  level  of 
adrenalin  under  stress  than  non- 
bloaters.  Their  reaction  to  stress  was 
also  slower  than  that  of  normal  ani- 
mals. 

The  pain  caused  by  bloat-produc- 
ing  gases  triggers  the  flow  of  adrena- 
lin. Normal  animals,  apparently, 
pump  enough  adrenalin  into  their 
systems  to  help  them  get  rid  of  gas. 
Adrenalin  or  epinephrine  is  flash- 
pumped  into  the  system  by  the  adre- 
nal glands  and  nerve  endings  in  mo- 
ments of  stress,  shock,  excitement 
or  anger.  It  soups  up  the  carburetor. 

The  scientists  are  working  on  a 
blood  test  that  can  detect  and  remove 
bloaters  from  herds  at  an  early  age. 
Since  bloat  is  hereditary,  weeding 
out  bloaters  before  they  can  repro- 
duce could  gradually  breed  out  the 
problem. 

Cattle  Heads:  You  Win 

The  head  measurements  of  beef 
animals  are  related  to  conformation, 
growth  rate,  and  meatiness,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  J.  F.  Lasley  and 
J.  E.  Comfort,  University  of  Missouri. 
They  used  47  Hereford  steers  and 
heifers  which  were  full  fed  after 
weaning  until  they  reached  800  to 
900  lbs. 

Head  length  was  measured  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the  poll 
on  the  head.  Head  width  was  meas- 
ured at  the  eyes.  Head  measurements 
were  then  correlated  with  other 
scores  and  measurements  of  the  live 
animal  and  the  carcass. 

Animals  with  greater  head  size, 
length  and  width,  had  a  greater  stim- 
ulus for  faster  growth  rate  and  better 
bone  structure.  Animals  with  longer 
and  wider  heads  were  wider,  deeper, 
and  longer  in  bone  proportions  in 
both  the  live  animal  and  in  the  car- 
cass. They  grew  at  a  more  rapid  rate, 
were  not  so  fat  at  slaughter  and  pro- 
duced more  tender  steaks  than  ani- 
mals with  shorter  and  narrower 
heads. 

Calf  Weight  vs.  Milk  Flow 

The  weaning  weight  of  calves  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  by  the  cow.  The  more  milk 
the  cow  gives,  the  heavier  the  calf 
weaned.  Research  at  Oklahoma  Sta- 
tion indicates  that  the  nutrition  level 
of  the  cow  during  the  previous  winter 
affects  the  amount  of  milk  she  pro- 
duces, even  on  good  summer  grass. 

Cows  on  a  low  plane  of  nutrition 
(no  gain  the  first  winter  as  weaner 
calves,  and  20%  weight  loss  from  fall 
to  spring  as  bred  females)  produced 
less  total  milk  and  dropped  lighter 
calves  than  cows  on  a  medium  plane 
of  nutrition  (0.5  lbs.  daily  gain  as 
weaner  calves,  less  than  10%  weight 
loss  from  fall  weight  in  succeeding 
winters). 

Cows  on  a  high  plane  of  nutrition 
(full-fed  a  fattening  ration  both  as 
weanling  calves  and  bred  females) 
likewise  gave  less  milk  and  weaned 
lighter  calves  than  cows  on  the  medi- 
um diet. 


'Frankly,  I'm  worried." 


Fill  Cattle  with  Silage 

Feeding  corn  silage  as  a  major  part 
of  the  ration  offers  cattle  feeders  a 
chance  to  boost  volume,  raise  profits, 
and  improve  carcass  quality,  reports 
A.  L.  Neumann,  University  of  Illinois. 
In  the  four  plans  tested  last  year, 
steers  gained  well  on  heavy  corn  si- 
lage rations  and  returns  were  profit- 
able. 

In  Plan  No.  1,  steers  were  full-fed 
cracked,  shelled  corn,  15  lbs.  of  corn 
silage  and  1.5  lbs.  of  soybean  meal 
daily.  Heavy  steer  calves  were  fed 
this  ration  to  slaughter  weights  of 
1,050  lbs. 

In  Plan  No.  2,  steers  were  given  a 
full  feed  of  corn  silage  and  1.5  lbs.  of 
soybean  meal  daily  for  112  days,  fol- 
lowed by  Plan  No.  1  ration  until  cattle 
reached  slaughter  weights  of  1,050  lbs. 
Under  this  plan,  feed  costs  were  $14.52 


per  100  lbs.  against  $15.84  under  Plan 
No.  1.  Cattle  fed  under  these  two 
plans  produced  high  Good  grade  car- 
casses. Only  28  days  more  were 
needed  to  finish  steers  on  Plan  2  than 
Plan  1. 

Plan  3  was  the  same  as  Plan  2  ex- 
cept heavy  silage  feeding  was  con- 
tinued for  168  days.  Under  Plan  4, 
heavy  silage  feeding  continued  for 
224  days.  Feed  costs  averaged  $17.25 
per  100  lbs.  under  Plan  3  and  $16.21 
under  Plan  4.  Steers  on  longer  silage 
feeding  tests  produced  low-Choice 
and  Choice  carcasses. 

Steers  on  silage  for  224  days  re- 
quired 14  more  days  to  finish  than 
those  fed  silage  and  supplement  for 
168  days.  Cattle  fed  under  plans  3 
and  4  had  less  outside  fat  on  the  car- 
cass, more  marbling  and  yielded  more 
trimmed  lean  cuts. 


Give  Terramycin's  potent 
protection  in  the  feed- 
first  thing  after  cattle  arrive 
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Two  Lamb  Crops  a  Year 

Two  lamb  crops  per  year  from  each 
ewe  are  being  produced  by  animal 
scientists  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. And  the  lambs  are  parasite- 
free  because  both  ewes  and  lambs 
spend  their  first  30  days  in  clean, 
slatted  pens.  About  a  week  before  the 
ewe  is  ready  for  lambing,  she  is 
shorn,  thoroughly  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  and  placed  in  a  6-foot 
square  stall  with  slatted  floors.  The 
floor  is  about  18  inches  above  the 
ground.  The  excrement  drops  through 
the  slats  to  the  ground  below. 

Lambs  are  nursed  by  the  ewes  in 
these  pens  for  30  days.  Then  they  are 
weaned,  and  with  other  lambs  of  the 
same  age,  placed  in  other  pens  fitted 


with  slatted  floors.  Lambs  remain  in 
these  pens  until  the  scientists  need 
them  for  research  or  send  them  off  to 
market.  The  ewes  are  returned  to  pas- 
ture after  weaning  their  lambs  and 
re-bred  during  their  first  heat  pe- 
riod thus  producing  two  lamb  crops 
per  year. 

Lambs  are  fed  good  alfalfa  hay  not 
exceeding  3  lbs.  per  day  and  grain  not 
more  than  1.5  lbs.  per  day.  They 
averaged  33  lbs.  at  weaning  time  and 
90  lbs.  at  4%  months.  Fleeces  were 
clean  and  free  of  extraneous  mate- 
rial. Both  ewes  and  lambs  remained 
free  of  parasites.  Although  lambs 
were  raised  experimentally,  the 
scientists  believe  parasite-free  lambs 
can  be  raised  commercially. 


Blitzkrieg  on  Sheep  Scabies 

Eradication  of  sheep  scabies  in  a 
hurry!  Wisconsin  sheep  producers, 
faced  with  embargoes  by  states  that 
are  scabies-free,  are  making  a  de- 
termined effort  to  rid  sheep  scabies 
from  the  entire  state  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  If  successful,  their 
methods  may  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
other  states. 

The  first  phase  was  a  one-week 
concentrated  effort  to  inspect  every 
sheep  flock  in  the  state.  During  the 
week-long  inspection  period,  over 
8,000  flocks  were  checked  for  scabies. 
About  1,200  flocks,  15%  of  the  total 
checked,  looked  suspicious,  reports 
USDA's  Dr.  J.  L.  Hourrigan,  but  only 
five  flocks  of  the  1,200  were  infected 
and  quarantined. 

The  low  incidence  of  the  disease, 
plus  a  well-organized  disease  eradi- 


Fight 

Shipping  Fever 

with 

Terramycin 

OUT  OF  ALL  THE  FARM  ANTIBIOTICS,  OR  OTHER  DRUGS, 
ONLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


Broad  range  —  to  fight  shipping  fever  as 
well  as  the  many  kinds  of  secondary  in- 
vaders that  are  susceptible  to  Terramycin. 
It  fights  as  many  disease  organisms  as  any 
of  today's  antibiotics  or  drugs  possibly  can. 

Greater  stability— to  deliver  potent,  broad- 
range  antibiotic  to  cattle  at  high  levels. 
Terramycin  is  the  only  broad-range  anti- 
biotic for  farm  use  with  a  potency-protected 
molecule. 

High  absorption— to  speed  disease-fighting 
antibiotic  through  the  blood  to  the  site  of 
systemic  infections. 


You  get  these  bonus  benefits: 

Faster  gains  with  less  feed  per  pound 
of  gain.  Tests  show  beef  feeds  forti- 
fied with  Terramycin  improved 
gains  by  an  average  of  better  than 
8%;  feed  efficiency  by  more  than  7%. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's 
well-being^ 


Insist  on  Terramycin  for  the  combination  of  advantages  nothing  else  can  match. 


Get  your  Full  Potential  with  Beef  Feeds  containing 

Potent  Terramycin 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE  HP 


"Getting  careless,  isn't  he?" 


cation  staff  of  300  men,  along  with 
advance  planning  and  publicity  and 
the  complete  support  of  Wisconsin 
sheep  producers  blitzed  sheep  scabies 
in  Wisconsin  in  one  week. 

Areas  now  free  of  sheep  scabies  in- 
clude Oregon  and  Washington,  all  of 
the  Mountain  States  except  New 
Mexico,  all  of  New  England,  and  most 
of  the  South.  California  is  free  except 
for  a  single  flock.  Other  states  con- 
ducting scabies  eradication  cam- 
paigns are  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Kansas, 
Hawaii,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Tennes- 
see, New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sheep  scabies  (sheep  scab  or  itch) 
is  a  highly  contagious  skin  disease 
caused  by  a  parasitic  mite.  The  mite 
burrows  into  the  sheep's  skin  and 
causes  intense  irritation.  Chronically 
diseased  skin  becomes  hardened  and 
covered  by  scaly,  grayish  crust.  In- 
fected sheep  rub,  bite  and  scratch 
themselves  to  relieve  itching.  Seri- 
ously infected  sheep  lose  weight  and 
fleece  and  may  die  unless  treated. 
Two  dippings — 10  to  14  days  apart — 
are  necessary  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease. Treated  flocks  are  reinspected 
60  days  later  to  make  sure  they  are 
scabies-free. 

Wool:  King  of  Fibers 

Wool,  the  king  of  fibers,  has  added 
several  new  jewels  to  its  crown.  Wash 
it  and  it  won't  shrink.  Wear  it  and 
the  creases  and  pleats  stay  put.  Hang 
it  up  and  the  wrinkles  disappear. 
That's  today's  new  wool. 

Wash-and-wear  wool  is  prepared 
by  coating  the  fibers  with  an  ultra- 
thin  chemical  film.  The  new  treat- 
ment has  proved  successful  for 
shrinkproof ing  wool  suits,  knitted 
wear,  blankets  and  other  goods. 
Treated  garments  go  through  ma- 
chine washing,  dry  cleaning  and  wear 
stress,  yet  keep  their  dimensions, 
colors,  softness,  and  resilience.  And 
they  dry  without  wrinkles. 

Treated  socks,  for  example,  didn't 
shrink  after  35  washings  and  lasted 
longer  than  untreated  socks.  Pilling, 
the  formation  of  small  balls  of  wool 
on  the  surface  of  fabrics,  was  also 
reduced.  Shrinkproof  treatments  re- 
sult in  permanent  creases  and  pleats 
in  wool  which  stay  through  long 
wear,  exposure  to  rain,  high  humidity 
and  machine  laundering. 

Wool  is  naturally  wrinkle-resistant. 
Casual  wrinkles  such  as  those  caused 
by  sitting  usually  come  out  as  the 
wearer  changes  position.  Research 
has  also  made  possible  mothproof 
treatments  of  wool  either  before  the 
wool  is  put  on  the  market  or  at  a  dry 
cleaner's  after  purchase.  Wool  fab- 
rics absorb  moisture  without  feeling 
cold  or  clammy  or  sticking  to  the 
skin.  Wool  holds  body  heat  in  cold 
weather. 

If  you  raise  animals  for  a  living; 
don't  buy  any  clothing  unless  it  is 
made  of  wool! 
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Items  are  free  upon  request,  unless 
a  price  is  quoted.    Please  mention 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
when  you  write. 


ASTRONAUT  JOHN  H.  GLENN  Orbits 
the  Earth  for  America"  booklet  pre- 
sents a  short  resume  of  the  events  of  this 
historical  day  as  well  as  a  condensation 
from  the  transcript  of  Col.  Glenn's  re- 
marks at  his  press  conference  at  Cape 
Canaveral.  Send  150  to  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington  25,  D.  C,  and  ask  for 
Catalog  No.  NAS  1.2:G48. 

MARKETING,  the  title  of  the  1954 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  discusses  such 
topics  as  central  markets,  food  retailers, 
storage,  transportation,  processing  and 
packaging,  prices  and  pricing,  grades  and 
standards,  foreign  marketing,  and  others. 
This  506  page  book  (Catalog  No.  A  1.10: 
954)  can  be  obtained  by  sending  $1.75  to 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Documents,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

WHY  FARMERS  LEAVE  Farming"  is 
the  title  of  a  12-page  summarized 
thesis  by  Harold  Guither  relating  the 
characteristics  of  these  farmers,  the  fac- 
tors affecting  their  decision  to  leave,  and 
their  experience  in  making  the  shift  from 
farming.  Agricultural  Communications 
Research  Report  6  is  available  from  Ex- 
tension Editorial  Office,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

RURAL  AREAS  DEVELOPMENT  Re- 
vitalizing America  Today"  cites  the 
goals  RAD  has  as  its  objectives  for  rural 
people,  both  farm  and  nonfarm.  Pam- 
phlet PA-497  is  available  from  the  Office 
of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

HOME  VEGETABLE  GARDENING  In 
Ohio"  is  a  publication  containing  a  list 
of  recommended  vegetable  varieties,  plus 
planting  tables  showing  when  and  how  to 
start  vegetables.  This  bulletin  is  useful 
from  the  time  you  plan  your  garden  until 
you  harvest  the  crops.  Available  from 
Office  of  Extension  Information,  Ohio 
State  University,  2120  Fyffe  Rd.,  Colum- 
bus 10,  Ohio,  150  per  copy.  Free  to  Ohio 
residents. 

SEVEN  PROVEN  STEPS  to  Profitable 
Corn  Production,"  Agronomy  Mimeo 
46,  gives  tips  on  ground  preparation,  lim- 
ing, fertilizing,  seed  selection,  planting 
and  cultivation  and  weed  control.  It  is 
available  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, Extension  Service,  College  Park, 
Md. 

IN-STORAGE  GRAIN  Drying  on  the 
Farm"  is  a  20-page  booklet  that  is  well 
illustrated  and  discusses  the  principal 
ways  in  which  the  in-storage  drying  sys- 
tem can  be  used  and  operated  for  best 
results  on  your  farm.  For  your  free  copy, 
write  Farm  Fans,  Inc.,  424  So.  Pennsyl- 
vania St.,  Indianapolis  25,  Ind. 

TAYLOR'S  PROVEN  Pasture  Dream" 
is  the  title  of  a  well  illustrated  color 
booklet  on  how  Taylor's  Pasture  Dream 
crop  planter  does  the  complete  job  in 
only  one  trip.  Available  from  Taylor 
Machine  Works,  Louisville,  Miss. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BARREL  RACING 
explains  in  words  and  action  photos 
the  steps  in  starting,  training  and  winning 
with  a  barrel  racing  horse.  It  sells  for  $4. 
"Western  Riding  Games  and  Contests," 
a  book  explaining  rules  and  techniques 
for  the  country's  most  popular  stock  sad- 
dle contests,  sells  for  $3.  Both  books  are 
available  from  Cordovan  Corporation, 
Rt.  1,  Box  225,  Cypress,  Tex. 

FUN  WITH  MEAT  OUTDOORS  is  a 
full-color  folder  that  supplies  the 
answers  to  questions  on  the  selection  of 
meat  cuts,  use  of  the  rotisserie,  outdoor 
cookery  methods,  and  building  and  ar- 
ranging of  the  fire  for  barbecuing.  Also 
included  are  tasty  recipes  for  delicious 
marinades,  sauces  and  glazes.  You  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  informative  folder 
by  sending  50  to  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board,  36  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chica- 
go 3,  111. 
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Is  Your  Farm  Big? 

( Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 


•  Fool  Proof.  Managers  of  these 
large  farms  said  they  needed  to  de- 
pend on  hired  help  so  they  preferred 
equipment  that  needed  less  skill  and 
judgment  to  operate. 

•  Save  Peak  Labor.  The  big  farm 
managers  were  most  interested  in 
equipment  that  would  save  time  dur- 
ing peak  work  periods.  At  other 
times,  they  figure  work  could  be  han- 
dled by  labor  that's  already  paid  for. 

Of  course,  volume  of  business  is 
what  is  really  most  important  when 
it  comes  to  determining  your  income. 
And  a  good  live  stock  farmer  won't 


need  as  many  acres  to  earn  the  same 
amount  of  cash  as  a  grain  or  crop 
farmer.  Illinois  economist,  Frank 
Reiss,  says  a  good  size  for  a  typical 
one-man  cash  crop  farm  is  240  acres 
or  larger.  With  live  stock,  180  acres 
will  be  enough  for  one  man. 

In  Kansas,  where  wheat  is  the  king 
income  producer,  the  average  farmer 
handles  about  640  acres  per  man.  But 
this  isn't  enough,  according  to  Kansas 
State  economist,  J.  H.  Coolidge.  He 
says  the  efficient,  well-mechanized 
farmer  can  handle  1,000  acres  per 
man.  With  this  he  can  earn  about 


$5,000  labor  income  in  dry  years  and 
$7,500  in  wet  years. 

"There  are  poorly  adjusted  farms 
in  all  sizes,"  observes  L.  H.  Brown, 
Michigan  farm  management  special- 
ist. As  an  example,  Brown  tells  of  the 
records  on  152  well  adjusted  farms 
in  Michigan.  They  averaged  262  acres 
with  161  acres  per  man.  Their  an- 
nual labor  income  was  $6,656.  An- 
other group  of  106  poorly  adjusted 
farms  averaged  309  acres.  They  had 
only  111  acres  per  man.  Their  ma- 
chinery investment  and  expenses 
were  higher  and  their  net  income 
averaged  a  minus  $2,200. 

Brown  sums  up  the  question  of 
farm  size  pretty  well  when  he  says, 
"The  reward  for  good  management  is 
substantial  on  both  the  large  and 
small  farms,  but  it  is  considerably 
greater  on  the  large  farms." 


Before  you  buy  storage  for  corn  or  corn  silage, 
consider  HAKVESTORE's  ability  to  exclude  oxygen 


Does  your  storage  preserve  the  feed  value 

HARVE  STORE  is  engineered  and  built 
to  provide  true  "oxygen-free"  storage 


Combustion  (the  release  of  energy  or  feed  power) 
requires  two  ingredients:  oxygen  and  fuel.  When  you 
store  corn  or  corn  silage  in  a  conventional  storage 
unit,  you  risk  combustion.  If  the  storage  unit  lets  in 
oxygen,  your  crops  become  the  fuel! 

These  crops  may  look  good  when  you  feed  them. 
But  heat  can  cook  large  amounts  of  nutrients  and  dry 
matter  out  of  them.  The  results:  wasted  and  weakened 
feed,  reduced  production,  higher  production  costs. 
That's  why — before  you  buy  storage  for  corn  or  corn 
silage— you  should  consider  HARVESTORE's  ability 
to  exclude  oxygen. 

A  university  test  shows  air  can  pass  through 
the  walls  of  a  concrete  silo  but  cannot  penetrate 
HARVESTORE's  glass-lined  steel  walls.  And  air 
can  freely  circulate  inside  conventional  silos,  espe- 
cially during  feeding  or  where  air  restriction  methods 
are  used  and  temperature  changes  can  force  air  in 
and  the  gas  out. 

Unlike  conventional  storage  units,  a  HARVESTORE 
feed  processing  system  is  engineered  and  built  to 
exclude  oxygen.  Its  exclusive  breather  system  (see 
cutaway)  compensates  for  necessary  changes  in  air 


pressure  by  breathing  air  in  and  out — without  allow- 
ing it  to  touch  feed.  During  installation,  all  points 
where  air  could  enter  are  expertly  and  scientifically 
sealed.  So  nutrient-robbing  heat  cannot  develop. 

HARVESTORE's  ability  to  exclude  oxygen  pay3 
off  in  extra  profits.  Storage  losses  are  at  a  very  mini- 
mum. And  you  can  preserve  the  feed  value  in  your 
corn  crops  until  they're  fed  . . .  and  substantially 
lower  feed  costs. 

HARVESTORE  advantages  have  been  proved  by 
college  and  on-the-farm  feeding  tests.  For  example, 
one  Midwestern  college  research  project  resulted  in  a 
24%  loss  of  dry  matter  in  the  material  stored  in  a 
conventional  silo,  not  including  the  complete  loss  on 
a  "cap"  of  wet  material  placed  on  top  to  seal  the 
stored  material.  (Report  available  on  request). 

Before  you  buy  storage  for  corn  crops^  consider 
whether  the  struct ure  excludes  oxygen  or  lets  it  in. 
Insist  on  facts.  And  beware  of  so-called  "oxygen-free" 
storage  that  does  not  have  an  effective  breather  sys- 
tem. You'll  find  that  only  HARVESTORE  provides 
true  "oxygen-free"  storage.  For  more  information, 
return  the  coupon. 
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Pressure  on  Fat  Cattle 


(Continued  from  Page  Fourteen) 


per  cwt.  lower  than  in  1960,  but  over 
1  billion  more  pounds  of  cattle  and 
calves  (live  weight)  were  marketed, 
a  3%  increase.  Cash  receipts  from 
cattle  and  calf  sales  in  1961  totaled 
$7.6  billion  against  $7.4  billion  in  1960. 

Hog  prices  in  1961  averaged  $1.30 
per  cwt.  above  the  1960  average. 
Over  200  million  pounds  more  (live 
weight)  were  marketed  last  year 
compared  with  1961,  a  1%  increase. 
Cash  receipts  to  farmers  from  hog 
marketings  were  $3.1  billion  in  1961 
and  $2.9  billion  in  1960. 

Lamb  prices  averaged  $2.10  per 
cwt.  lower  in  1961  compared  with 


1960.  Marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs 
were  up  a  little  over  100  million 
pounds  last  year  compared  with  the 
year  before,  a  5%  increase.  Even 
though  the  live  weight  market  in- 
creased, the  lower  price  caused  cash 
receipts  to  drop  $26  million  (from 
$327  to  $301  million). 

In  1961,  the  top  five  states  and  their 
percentage  of  1961  total  sales  value 
for  cattle  and  calves  were: 

Iowa  11.3% 
Texas  8.5% 
California  7.1% 
Nebraska  6.9% 
Kansas  6.6% 


The  top  five  states  for  hogs  were: 
Iowa  23.3% 
Illinois  14.7% 
Indiana  9.7% 
Minnesota  7.4% 
Missouri  7.2% 


)in  your  corn  crops. ..or  cook  it  out  of  them? 


Air-tight,  marine-type  hatches  seal  air  out  of 
a  HARVESTORE  between  fillings.  What  little  air 
enters  during  fillings  is  quickly  converted  to 
carbon  dioxide. 


r 


STEEL 


GLASS 


Glass-fused-to-steel  construction  keeps  air 
Out,  requires  minimum  maintenance.  The  smooth 
Inner  glass  surface  provides  high  resistance  to 
corrosion,  easy  downward  flow  of  grain. 


Expert  sealing  of  joints  keeps  air  from  entering 
between  the  steel  plates.  All  bolts  and  seams  are 
air-pressure  tested  to  make  sure  all  joints  are 
permanently  sealed. 


EVERY  DAY  WITHOUT  A  HARVESTORE  COSTS  YOU  MONEY! 

Now— under  a  new  leasing  plan— you  can  have  a  20  x  60  foot 
HARVESTORE  installed  on  your  farm  for  about  $215 
initial  payment.  The  regular  HARVESTORE  Purchase  Plan 
is  also  available.  Your  HARVESTORE  dealer  will  be  happy 
1  to  provide  details. 

A.  O.  SMITH 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 

A.  O.  Smith  International,  S.A.,  Milwaukee  t.  Wis, 


A.  O.  Smith  Harvestore  Products.  Inc.  H-229 
I     Dept.  NLP-62,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  following  materials  without  charge: 

□  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book  □  Harvestore  Feedlot  Plans  Book 

□  Harvestore  High  Moisture  Corn  Booklet  □  Harvestore  Stores  Both 
Grain  and  Forage  Booklet  □  College  and  On-the-Farm  Feeding  Test 

I  Results 

NAME  ,  , 

TOWN  RFD  » 

I 

COUNTY  STATE  

□  I  am  a  student 


"I  have  read  the  article,  Sheep  Testing 
Program  Points  Way  to  Profit,  by  Lee 
Schwanz  (September,  1961)  and  one 
statement  appears  to  be  misleading.  It  is 
stated  that  weight  is  30  to  40%  heritable, 
so  by  selecting  a  ram  that  weighs  18  lbs. 
more  than  the  average,  you  might  expect 
offspring  of  this  ram  to  weigh  7.2  lbs. 
more. 

"This  would  be  true  only  if  all  of  the 
inheritance  came  from  the  sire  and 
nothing  from  the  dam,  but  since  one-half 
of  the  inheritance  comes  from  each  par- 
ent, we  would  have  to  have  the  same 
level  of  selection  on  the  dam  side  as  we 
have  on  the  sire  side.  This  can  never  be 
obtained  because  selection  on  the  female 
side  must  nearly  always  be  much  lighter 
than  on  the  male  side. 

"If  a  breeder  were  to  take  the  values 
listed  in  the  article  and  apply  selection 
at  the  rate  suggested  for  rams  only,  he 
would  be  sadly  disappointed  in  the  re- 
sults of  his  lambs.  Under  usual  conditions 
the  selection  differential  in  females  of  the 
herd  is  only  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  as 
great  as  it  is  for  the  males. 

— James  A.  Bennett,  Head 
Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Utah  State  University 

"Re  your  article  on  the  ABC's  of  Hog 
Feeding  (April,  1962)  we  found  it  very 
interesting.  We  are  feeding  hogs  with  a 
Purina  mix  and  topping  out  feeders.  Po- 
tatoes are  available  from  a  local  process- 
ing plant — cooked,  French  fried  or  in 
pulp.  What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  them 
to  hogs? 

— Carmie  D.  Zaccardi 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

•  Potatoes  are  a  valuable  swine  feed  if 
cooked  and  properly  used.  They  are 
essentially  a  fattening  feed,  low  in  pro- 
tein content.  About  350  pounds  of  cooked 
potatoes  have  a  calculated  value  equal 
to  100  pounds  of  corn.  California  re- 
search indicates  that  potatoes  can  be 
used  for  up  to  40%  of  the  ration  for  hogs 
over  100  pounds.  Cooked  potatoes  should 
not  exceed  4  lbs.  to  each  1  lb.  of  concen- 
trate feed. 

In  England,  where  potatoes  are  com- 
monly used  as  swine  feed-,  the  practice  is 
to  allow  pigs  to  reach  about  60  lbs.  live 
weight  before  they  go  on  the  potato  ra- 
tion. Then  they  receive  2  Vz  lbs.  of  pro- 
tein-grain supplement  (3  parts  protein  to 
7  parts  grain  by  weight)  and  as  many 
cooked  potatoes  as  they  will  clean  up. 
This  might  be  a  practical  way  to  feed 
your  potato  products. — Ed. 

"Dr.  Fowler's  articles  in  NATIONAL 
Live  Stock  Producer  are  real  gems  of 
wisdom,  down  to  earth  and  a  real  inspira- 
tion to  any  man  with  a  love  for  liv« 
stock. 

"Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  triec* 
to  shorten  the  daylight  hours  during  the. 
late  spring  and  early  summer  months  to 
induce  heat  and  ovulation  in  ewes?" 

— Max  W.  Churchill 

Sheep  &  Lamb  Specialist 
Kent  Feeds,  Inc. 
Muscatine,  Iowa 

•  Concerning  the  inducement  of  heat 
and  ovulation  in  ewes  'out-of-season', 
quite  a  bit  of  work  has  been  done  in 
Australia,  England  and  the  United  States. 
Australian  workers  found  that  the  ewe's 
breeding  season  starts  about  13  to  16 
weeks  after  a  change  to  decreasing  length 
of  day  is  made  and  the  season  ends  about 
14  to  19  weeks  after  the  length  of  day 
begins  to  increase. 

Daylight  acts  on  the  retinas  of  the  eyes 
from  which  an  effect  is  transmitted  by 
way  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  hypothal- 
amus gland.  This  gland  responds,  in  turn, 
by  releasing  a  substance  which  stimulates 
the  pituitary  gland  to  release  the  gonad- 
stimulating  hormones  in  proper  balance 
to  cause  heat  and  ovulation,  according  to 
Dr.  Fowler. — Ed. 

"Everytime  someone  asks  a  question  in 
this  column,  I  notice  that  Ed  answers  it. 
I  have  checked  your  masthead  and  can't 
find  anyone  listed  by  the  name  of  Ed. 
Just  who  in  the  hell  is  Ed?" 

— John  Graham  Jones 
Barrington,  111. 

•  That's  me. — Ed. 
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tion  with  one  firm  on  the  Detroit 
market,  Michigan  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change handled  38.4%  of  the  439,188 
head  consigned  to  the  market.  This 
included  36.1%  of  the  cattle,  54.1% 
of  the  hogs,  29.8%  of  the  calves,  and 
47.6%  of  the  sheep  and  lambs.  A  new 
auction  market  was  opened  at  Cas- 
sopolis,  Mich.,  during  the  year. 

Evansville:  Serving  the  tri-state 
area  of  .Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Illi- 
nois, Evansville  Producers  Commis- 
sion Assn.,  Inc.,  handled  a  total  of 
348,931  head  of  live  stock  valued  at 
$20,835,483,  reports  Manager  M.  F. 
Rushton.  Evansville  Producers  han- 
dled a  total  of  22,983  stocker  and 
feeder  animals  valued  at  $1,230,003  in 
contrast  with  a  total  of  17,181  ani- 
mals valued  at  $965,426  the  previous 
year.  Evansville  Producers  handled 
about  51  %  of  the  total  volume  of  684,- 
918  head  consigned  to  the  market. 

Fort  Worth:  Competing  with  23 
firms  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas  Live 
Stock  Marketing  Assn.  handled 
14.83%  of  the  market's  total  volume 
of  1,302,108  head.  Total  volume  of 
461,965  head  of  live  stock  valued  at 
$33,970,001  was  handled  by  Texas 
Marketing,  reports  general  Manager 
Roy  Boswell.  In  the  Stocker  &  Feeder 
Division,  the  organization  handled 
187,610  head  valued  at  $19,585,898  as 
contrasted  with  167,878  head  valued 
a  $15.9  million  in  1960.  At  San  An- 
tonio, in  competition  with  nine  firms, 
Texas  Marketing  handled  17.69%  of 
the  market's  total  volume  of  449,089 
head,  reports  Manager  Tom  Bell.  This 
included  17.32%  of  the  cattle  and 
calves,  3%  of  the  hogs  and  26.64%  of 
the  sheep. 

Handle  42,000  Animals  Daily 

Indianapolis:  Producers  Marketing 
Assn.  handled  a  total  of  1,285,322  head 
of  live  stock  valued  at  $65,510,692, 
reports  Manager  W.  R.  Cummins. 
Competing  with  11  firms  on  the 
Indianapolis  market,  Producers  han- 
dled 16.8%  of  the  market's  total  vol- 
ume of  2,077,866  head.  In  the  Stocker 
&  Feeder  Division  the  organization 
handled  a  total  of  113,618  animals  as 
compared  with  99,684  animals  in  1960. 

Jackson:  Manager  H.  R.  Massey 
reports  that  Mississippi  Livestock 
Producers  Assn.  handled  a  total  vol- 
ume of  157,141  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $13,335,970.  The  1961  vol- 
ume consisted  of  133,077  head  of  cat- 
tle, 2,145  horses,  14,057  hogs  and  7,- 
862  sheep. 

Kansas  City:  Producers  &  Texas 
Live  Stock  Marketing  Assn.  handled 
a  total  volume  of  391,885  head  of  live 
stock  valued  at  $28,524,856  in  1961, 
reports  Manager  Edward  Gibson.  The 
Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  handled  a 
total  of  162,915  animals  valued  at 
$10,183,542  in  1961  in  contrast  with 
121,380  animals  valued  at  $7,436,890 
in  1960.  The  1961  volume  included 
54,670  feeder  cattle,  2,545  feeder  pigs 
and  105,700  feeder  lambs. 

Louisville:  Continuing  its  leader- 
ship on  the  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Pro- 
ducers Livestock  Marketing  Assn. 
handled  a  total  of  22,612  head  of  live 
stock  valued  at  $14,648,146  in  1961, 
reports  Manager  James  V.  Casey.  The 
1961  volume  consisted  of  54,881  cattle, 
14,413  calves,  121,766  hogs  and  31,552 
sheep.  In  its  Stocker  &  Feeder  Di- 
vision, Louisville  Producers  handled 
10,869  animals  valued  at  $766,190 
against  9,595  animals  valued  at  $701,- 
800  the  previous  year.  At  Louisville's 
Bourbon  Stockyards,  Producers  han- 
dled 29.8%  of  the  market's  total  vol- 
ume of  746,980  head  in  competition 
with  six  firms. 

Milwaukee:   Serving  more  than 
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50,000  farmers  in  Wisconsin  and 
upper  Michigan,  Equity  Cooperative 
Livestock  Sales  Assn.  handled  a  total 
of  409,864  head  of  live  stock  valued 
at  $23,272,480  in  1961,  reports  Man- 
ager C.  F.  Claflin.  The  1961  volume 
consisted  of  81,987  cattle,  198,183 
calves,  99,043  hogs  and  30,651  sheep. 

Nashville:  Tennessee  Producers 
Livestock  Marketing  Assn.  handled  a 
total  volume  of  64,226  head  of  live 
stock  valued  at  $4,301,890  in  1961,  re- 
ports Manager  D.  A.  Derryberry.  The 
1961  volume  consisted  of  20,255  cat- 
tle, 3,024  calves,  32,714  hogs  and  8,233 


"Having  gained  sufficient  weight  and 
with  the  market  on  hogs  running  from 
steady  to  strong,  this  little  piggy  went 
to  market." 


sheep.  Competing  with  five  firms, 
Tennessee  Producers  handled  18.11% 
of  the  market's  total  volume  of  354,- 
578  head  of  live  stock  in  1961.  This  in- 
cluded 18%  of  the  cattle,  18.9%  of 
the  hogs,  9.9%  of  the  calves  and  21.6% 
of  the  sheep. 

Oklahoma  City:  Providing  a  com- 
plete marketing  service  —  buying, 
selling,  financing,  feeding — for  29,950 
patron-members,  Oklahoma  Live 
Stock  Marketing  Assn.  handled  a 
total  of  340,910  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $19,350,459  in  1961,  reports 
Manager  Harley  Custer.  The  Nation- 
al Feeder  Service  Corp.,  a  subsidiary, 
handled  an  additional  32,063  cattle 
and  calves,  72,724  hogs  and  64,310 
sheep  valued  at  $6,154,968.  Competing 
with  17  firms  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
market,  the  association  handled 
11.83%   of  the   cattle    and  calves, 
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Grain-Master  on-farm  grain  storage  buildings  — 10,000-  to 
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valuable  equipment. 
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28.19%  of  the  hogs  and  62.96%  of  the 
sheep  received. 

Omaha:  Producers  Live  Stock  Mar- 
keting Assn.  again  dominated  the 
Omaha  terminal  market  in  competi- 
tion with  39  other  firms  by  market- 
ing 992,111  head  of  live  stock  valued 
at  $86,011,459  in  1961,  reports  Man- 
ager Alfred  Baker.  In  its  Stocker  & 
Feeder  Division,  Omaha  Producers 
handled  a  total  of  117,011  animals 
valued  at  $9,115,821  against  a  total  of 
98,368  animals  valued  at  $6,827,438 
in  1960. 

Peoria:  Peoria  Producers  Commis- 


sion Assn.  marketed  a  total  volume 
of  201,040  head  of  live  stock  valued 
at  $11,106,758  in  1961,  reports  Man- 
ager D.  W.  Duke.  The  1961  volume 
included  24,053  cattle,  1,809  calves, 
142,217  hogs  and  32,961  sheep.  Com- 
peting with  10  firms  on  the  Peoria 
market,  Producers  handled  a  total  of 
19.3%  of  the  market's  total  volume 
of  1,044,200  head.  This  included  24% 
of  the  cattle,  16.4%  of  the  hogs,  25.6% 
of  the  calves  and  48.3%  of  the  sheep. 

St.  Joseph:  Producers  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Assn.  marketed  a  total 
volume  of  235,747  head  of  live  stock 


valued  at  $17,243,798,  reports  Man- 
ager E.  LaRue  Sauers.  The  1961  vol- 
ume included  60,332  cattle,  2,582 
calves,  117,304  hogs  and  55,539  sheep. 
New  developments  during  the  year 
included  the  installation  of  direct 
telephone  service  between  Omaha, 
Sioux  City,  Chicago  and  St.  Joseph 
and  the  addition  of  night  receiving 
personnel  in  the  cattle  department. 
Competing  with  22  firms  on  the  mar- 
ket, St.  Joe  Producers  handled  7.9% 
of  the  market's  total  volume  of  2,- 
434,325  last  year.  This  included  5.16% 
of  the  cattle,  7.88%  of  the  hogs  and 
14.56%  of  the  sheep. 

St.  Louis:  Producers  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Assn.  rounded  out  40  years 
of  service  to  farmers  in  1961  by  han- 
dling a  total  volume  of  738,899  head 
of  live  stock  valued  at  $54,748,607,  re- 
ports Manager  H.  D.  Wright.  The  1961 


Looking  for  a  way  to  improve  production,  cut  costs  and 
aetter  your  feedlot  profit  margin?  Then  look  to  Stran-Steel 
br  an  efficient,  farm-proved  Stran-Master  shelter  setup. 
University  tests  show  that  shaded  cattle  can  bring  you  as 
nuch  as  S5  more  per  head  in  a  normal  summer  season- 
aid  shelter  c  an  do  a  lot  for  winter  beef  gains,  too. 

in  summer,  heat-reflecting  white  Stran-Satin  roofs  keep 
rattle  comfortable— and  comfortable  stock  eat  more  and 
»ain  more.  In  winter,  cattle  protected  from  chilling  winds 
Hit  their  feed  into  solid  weight  gains  instead  of  wasting  it 
x>  keep  warm.  You  get  more  uniform  lots  of  animals,  more 
•Utractive  prices,  increased  profits. 


You  can  get  a  Stran-Master  system  tailored  to  your  needs 
at  a  cost  averaging  10-12%  of  unit  production.  That  in- 
cludes buildings,  erection,  all  equipment,  utilities  and 
depreciation,  too.  Choose  from  10  durable  attractive  color 
coatings  that  cost  less  than  you'd  expect  to  pay  for  paint. 

Your  Stran-Steel  dealer's  Personalized  Building  Service 
helps  you  plan,  build  and  equip  your  setup— and  he  can 
arrange  25%-down  five-year   ^  rT^T^\     A    "TV  T 
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volume  included  153,076  cattle,  14,886 
calves,  488,038  hogs  and  58,340  sheep. 
Competing  with  30  firms  on  the  big 
terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards,  St.  Louis  Producers  handled 
20.1%  of  the  cattle,  17%  of  the  hogs, 
16.9%  of  the  calves  and  22.8%  of  the 
sheep  consigned  to  the  market.  Dur- 
ing the  year  a  new  transistor-type 
communication  system  was  estab- 
lished in  the  hog  department;  the 
Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  was  en- 
larged, and  a  new  program  was 
launched  to  boost  lamb  production. 

Salt  Lake  City:  The  combine  vol- 
ume of  Producers  Livestock  Market- 
ing Assn.  and  Western  Live  Stock 
Order  Buyers  amounted  to  1,785,617 
head  of  live  stock  valued  at  $147,- 
547,786  in  1961,  reports  Manager  Joe  I. 
Jacob.  The  1961  volume  included 
715,792  cattle,  82,924  calves,  11,065 
hogs  and  875,836  sheep.  During  the 
year  a  new  auction  market  was  estab- 
lished at  Greeley,  Colo. 

Producers  Maintain  Leadership 

Sioux  City:  Producers  Commis- 
sion Assn.  marketed  a  total  volume 
of  585,592  head  of  live  stock  valued  at 
$54,675,874  in  1961,  reports  Manager 
Dave  Mitchell.  Competing  with  22 
firms  on  the  Sioux  City  market,  Sioux 
City  Producers  handled  11.9%  of  the 
cattle  and  calves,  11.5%  of  the  hogs, 
and  28.9%  of  the  sheep  received. 

Springfield:  Producers  Live  Stock 
Commission  Co.  handled  a  total  of 
86,844  head  of  live  stock  valued  at 
$4,489,827  in  1961,  reports  Manager 
J.  H.  Powell.  The  1961  volume  con- 
sisted of  7,344  cattle,  296  calves,  77,087 
hogs  and  2,117  sheep.  The  feeder  vol- 
ume for  1961  included  1,627  cattle,  851 
pigs  and  139  feeder  lambs.  Compet- 
ing with  three  firms  on  the  market, 
Springfield  Producers  handled 
44.20%  of  the  market's  total  volume 
of  196,120  head  last  year.  This  in- 
cluded 46.61%  of  the  cattle,  43.88% 
of  the  hogs,  40.38%  of  the  calves  and 
52.99%  of  the  sheep. 

Stockton:  Valley  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Assn.  handled  a  total  of  566,- 
225  head  of  live  stock  valued  at  $25,- 
863,685  in  1961,  reports  Manager  L.  W. 
Feldmiller.  The  1961  volume  consisted 
of  150,693  cattle  and  calves,  98,956 
hogs  and  316,586  sheep.  In  the  Stocker 
&  Feeder  Division,  Valley  Marketing 
handled  100,882  animals  valued  at 
$5,521,136  in  1961.  In  competition  with 
four  firms  on  the  market,  Valley 
Marketing  handled  49%  of  the  mar- 
ket's total  receipts  of  188,069  salable 
live  stock.  This  included  32%  of  the 
cattle,  32%  of  the  calves  and  82%  of 
the  hogs  and  63%  of  the  sheep. 

Visalia:  California  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Assn.  handled  a  total  vol- 
ume of  321,755  head  of  live  stock 
valued  at  $38,793,549  in  1961,  reports 
Manager  H.  C.  Jackson.  The  1961  vol- 
ume included  228,584  cattle,  39,798 
calves,  36,169  hogs  and  17,204  sheep. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind..  .Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  DC  Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.  Springs,  Colo  Albert  Pick  Motel 
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Sho-Glo  Fed 
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GEORGE  CUMMING,  Cumming 
Hereford  Ranch,  Amherst,  Colo., 
topped  the  1962  Denver  Sale  when 
he  sold  his  Grand  Champion  Bull 
for  $32,000.  "We  feed  Albers  Calf 
Manna  and  Sho-Glo.  They  do  a 
fine  job.  King  Husker  1962  was  fed 
Sho-Glo  from  the  time  he  was  a  calf." 
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Division  of  Carnation  Co. 
1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Please  send  latest  edition  of  free  40-page 
book:  "Beef  Breeder  News,"  containing 
feeding  formulas  and  fitting  facts. 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


Q — How  can  we  tell  if  an  animal  is 
killed  by  lightning? 

A — History  of  storm,  closeness  to 
fence  or  tree  and  burn  marks  are 
sometimes  found;  however,  frequent- 
ly very  few  signs  are  found.  To  ob- 
tain a  diagnosis  with  any  accuracy 
the  animal  must  be  examined  no 
later  than  six  hours  after  death.  Thus 
it  can  be  seen  that  insurance  com- 
panies are  paying  for  more  animals 
than  what  actually  die  from  light- 
ning. 

Q — Will  backrubbers  do  a  good  job 
of  controlling  face  flies? 

A — No  —  in  fact 
backrubbers  won't 
always  give  suffi- 
cient protection. 
Some  type  of  fly 
repellent  must  be 
administered  as  a 
spray  to  be  effec- 
tive. Some  back- 
rubbers  have  a 
piece  of  canvas  im- 
pregnated with  in- 
secticide that  streaks  the 
face  that  appears  helpful. 

Q — How  can  I  tell  if  a  salesman  has 
good  live  stock  remedies?  I  recently 
had  one  stop  and  tell  me  he  had  a 
good  cure  for  bloody  scours  in  hogs. 

A — Millions  of  dollars  are  taken 
from  farmers  every  year  by  quack 
live  stock  "healers"  and  they  con- 
tinue to  operate  unmolested.  Un- 
trained persons  that  post  animals  or 


JOHN  B.  HERRICK 


animal's 


"Diagnose"  over  the  fence  and  al- 
ways have  something  to  sell  have 
only  one  thing  in  mind  and  that's 
your  money.  The  main  requirement 
is  an  accurate  diagnosis.  "Healers" 
are  not  qualified  to  offer  this. 

Q — What  is  the  possible  danger  in 
using  a  bull  that  is  leased  from  one 
herd  to  another?  I  have  a  chance  to 
breed  my  cows  to  such  a  bull  and  the 
man  that  leases  the  bull  has  several 
of  them  in  our  neighborhood. 

A — In  the  first  place  the  bull  is 
one-half  your  herd  and  you  are  en- 
dangering your  herd  not  only  with 
disease  but  inferior  breeding  quality. 
Good  bulls  are  available  from  other 
sources  and  artificial  insemination 
offers  the  best  bulls  that  money  can 
buy.  If  you  must  use  one  of  these 
bulls  insist  on  a  veterinarian's  health 
check  before  using  or  leasing  the  bull. 

Q — My  feed  salesman  says  that  no 
one  feed  causes  gut  edema  and  that 
feed  can't  be  the  cause.  I  think  his 
feed  is  to  blame  for  killing  my  pigs 
and  I  won't  pay  him  for  two  tons  of 
supplement. 

A — He  is  right  in  the  sense  that  no 
ingredient  in  the  feed  causes  gut 
edema.  For  reasons  unknown  well- 
doing pigs  on  a  well-balanced  ration 
will  have  toxins  develop  in  their  in- 
testine. This  is  not  due  to  any  type  of 
feed  or  ingredients  in  the  feed.  In 
fact  with  well-balanced  feeds  and 
good  doing  pigs  gut  edema  is  fre- 
quently seen.  You  better  pay  him  for 
the  feed. 


It's  Test  Tube  to  T-Bone 


(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 


used  but  aren't  recommended  as  they 
cancel  the  disease-prevention  aspect 
of  artificial  insemination.  Steers 
treated  with  testosterone  to  stimulate 
sexual  interest  are  usually  effective, 
or  spayed  heifers  treated  with  large 
doses  of  stilbestrol  or  testosterone  can 
be  used  to  locate  cows  in  heat.  The 
big  disadvantage  with  such  "spotter" 
animals  is  that  they  will  often  follow 
only  one  or  two  cows. 

Heat  detection  and  insemination 
should  be  done  with  the  fewest  men 
possible  —  and  always  by  the  same 
men.  Pasture  riders  should  start  rid- 
ing pastures  well  in  advance  of 
breeding  season  so  cows  will  not  be 
spooky  when  checking  starts.  This  is 
no  job  for  "rodeo"  cowboys — rough 
handling  should  be  avoided.  Quiet- 
ness and  easy  handling  are  essential 
to  a  successful  artificial  insemination 
program,  so  it  will  help  to  outlaw 
ropes,  whips,  and  fast  horses.  It's  nec- 
essary to  ride  quietly  among  the  cows 
and  to  walk  heat  cows  in  to  the  in- 
seminating chute.  Group  cows  where 
possible  and  don't  hurry. 

The  second  general  factor  influenc- 
ing the  success  of  artificial  insemina- 
tion for  beef  cattle  is  the  quality  of 
the  semen  used.  Only  highest  quality 
semen  should  be  used.  Semen  is 
usually  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  four 
characteristics:  (1)  motility,  (2)  mor- 
phology of  the  sperm  cells,  (3)  per- 
centage of  live  sperm,  and  (4)  con- 
centration of  sperm  cells. 

With  frozen  semen,  individual  bulls 
differ  widely  in  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce semen  that  consistently  has  sat- 
isfactory freezing  qualities.  Whereas 
two  bulls  may  have  raw  semen  of  ap- 
parently equal  quality,  the  semen  of 
one  may  freeze  satisfactorily  and  the 
semen  of  the  other  may  be  classified 
as  unfit  for  use  after  freezing. 

The  average  producer  who  wishes 


to  use  frozen  semen  from  his  own 
bulls  can  best  make  arrangements 
with  a  local  bull  stud  to  collect,  eval- 
uate, process,  freeze,  and  store  the 
semen.  Many  such  organizations  are 
equipped  to  "custom  freeze"  semen. 

The  remaining  major  factor  influ- 
encing the  success  of  artificial  insem- 
ination for  the  beef  producer  is  the 
ability  and  technique  of  the  insemi- 
nator.  For  the  proper  technique  of  in- 
semination itself,  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  a  qualified  inseminator. 
Remember,  infection  and  injury  to 
the  reproductive  tract  can  occur  from 
careless  use  of  the  inseminating  tube 
— especially  if  the  cow  isn't  ready  to 
breed  or  is  overly  excited. 

The  successful  inseminator  is  well 
trained,  experienced,  and  likes  his 
job.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  reproductive  system  of  the  cow 
and  how  it  functions,  and  he  fully  un- 
derstands proper  care  and  handling 
of  semen  in  the  field.  Many  experi- 
enced inseminators  now  average  70% 
conception  on  first  service. 

Team  effect  should  be  developed 
between  the  inseminator  and  the 
ranch  management.  Preferably,  an 
experienced  technician  should  man- 
age the  entire  artificial  insemination 
program  (many  ranches  use  graduate 
veterinarians),  and  he  needs  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  ranch  owner  and 
all  employees. 

There's  no  doubt  about  it,  this  tech- 
nique of  artificial  insemination,  which 
has  been  proved  the  world  over  with 
dairy  cattle,  has  real  potential  also 
for  the  beef  cattle  industry.  Tomor- 
row's best  T-bone  steaks  may  well  be 
present  in  today's  semen-collection 
test  tubes!  And,  when  tomorrow's 
perfect  steak  is  located,  it  can  be 
duplicated  many  billion  times  with 
frozen  semen  and  artificial  insemina- 
tion. 


MEN 

PAST  40 

Troubled  with  GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 
Pains  in  BACK,  HIPS,  LEGS 
Tiredness,  LOSS  OF  VIGOR 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be  traced  to 
Glandular  Inflammation.  Glandular  In- 
flammation is  a  constitutional  disease  and 
medicines  that  give  temporary  relief  will 
not  remove  the  causes  of  your  troubles. 

Neglect  of  Glandular  Inflammation 
often  leads  to  premature  old  age,  and  in- 
curable conditions. 

The  past  year,  men  from  1,000  com- 
munities have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook 
in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
older  men  by  NON-SURGICAL  Methods 
has  a  New  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how 
these  troubles  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
Non-Surgical  treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 

Excelsior  Medical   Clinic,   Dept.  B5355 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


AUTOMATIC  WATERER 

•-a  multi-pur* 
pose,  non- 
siphoning,  auto- 
matic waterer 
ideal  for  year 
'round  use  fof 
hogs,  cattle, 
horses,  sheep 
and  calves. 

Bowl,  base  and  mod  urates  or  cast  Iron.  14 

gauge  galvanized  steel  Jacket.  Fast  filling 
valve  with  copper  float  for  gravity  to  70  PSI 
operation.  Foolprool  sealed  thermostat  with 
300  watt  heater  or  available  less  heat. 

m  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.  •  Dipt.  NL-62Coldwiter.  Obit 

Also  distributed  from  plants  in  East  Mo/ine, 
III.,  Kansas  City,  Wo.,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Yes, I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'it  wont  work/  but 

try  it  and  see 
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[c*W^Hj  Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  11  it 

 g32-'  almost  Impossible  lo  believe 

what  yoo  can  get  OWOy  With  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

The  answer  to  fencing  problems. 

•  Stople  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 

NO  INSULATORS 

•  Shocks  thru   weeds,  green   gross,  brush, 
etc.,  rain  or  shine. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  100  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Part  Warranty* 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

ORDER  your  Super  Atom  Charger  TODAY  and 
find  out  for  yourself  its  many  advantages. 

•  If  the  product  fails  to  operate  or  becomes  damaged 
(Including  damage  by  lightning)  during  normal  installa- 
tion,  the  manufacturer  agrees  to  repair  or  replace  any 
unit,  provided  the  unit  is  delivered  by  the  owner  to  us 
with  all  transportation  charges  to  the  factory  prepaid, 
within  two  years  from  date  of  sale  to  original  purchaser 
and  provided  that  such  examination  discloses  In  our 
judgment  that  it  la  In  a  non-working  order.  All  parts 
replaced  during  the  warranty  period  by  the  manu- 
facturer are  free  from  cost  or  handling  fees,  whereas 
labor  may  be  charged  accordingly  and  each  repaired 
unit  will  be  returned  to  the  purchaser  postage  prepaid 
with  COD  for  labor  charges  if  any.  This  warranty  does 
not  extend  to  any  of  our  products  which  have  been 
subject  to  misuse  or  to  use  in  violation  of  instructions 
furnished  by  us. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  —  - 

Gentlemen:  Dept.  NL 

□  Send   me  Super-Atom   Fence  Charger,   Postpaid.  Cn- 
closed   find   payment  of  $29.50. 

r-j      Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  80c  charges. 

□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

r  understand  that  the  Charger  may  be  returned  within 
20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name  

Address  

City    State  

THE  SMITH-FENCER  CORP. 

Dept.  NL  Owosso,  Michigan 


Gift  Ideas 


CATALOG 

Over  200  Designs 


543 — They're  the  rage!  Make  pillows  of  vel- 
veteen, corduroy,  heavy  silk  or  cotton.  Trans- 
fer of  smocking;  directions  for  11  x  15-inch 
oblong  pillow;  12-inch  round;  13-inch  triangle. 


894 — Give  a  gift  that's  truly  personal — em- 
broidered sampler  announces  baby's  birth. 
Transfer  of  12  x  16-inch  sampler;  color  schemes 
for  the  simple  stitchery. 


743 — Decorate  apron  with  old-fashioned  girls; 
skirts  are  of  rick-rack  and  embroidery.  Bon- 
nets form  pockets.    Transfer,  apron  directions. 


PATTERNS  ARE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlework  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5<  each  for  lst-class  mail- 
ing.  Send  25<  for  Needlecroft  Catalog. 


Are  You  Paying  G%-nr  3B% 

$u  Sylvia  jPorter 


rpHE  "TRUTH  IN  LENDING"  bill 
— under  which  all  lenders  would 
be  required  by  federal  law  to  tell  you, 
the  borrower,  what  you  are  being 
charged  for  credit  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  and  a  simple  annual 
percentage  rate  on  your  unpaid  bal- 
ance— is  apparently  to  stay  bottled 
up  in  a  Senate  subcommittee  for  the 
rest  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

So,  you'll  have  to  continue  to  po- 
lice your  own  credit  deals  and  see 
to  it  that  you  don't  pay  a  lot  more 
interest  than  you  need  to  or  suspect 
on  your  on-the-cuff  purchases. 

Most  Americans 
think  they-know 
what  they're  pay- 
ing in  interest 
when  they  borrow 
to  buy  anything 
ranging  from  a 
toaster  to  a  car  or 
house;  few  do,  and 
their  own  igno- 
rance often  costs 
them  utterly  un-  sylvia  porter 
necessary  and  startlingly  big  sums. 
Most  claim  to  understand  that 
nothing-down-take-a-lifetime-to-pay 
transactions  are  expensive;  few  do 
understand  just  how  expensive  this 
way  of  financing  is. 

The  Truth  In  Lending  bill  isn't 
dead  and,  in  fact,  public  hearings 
were  slated  to  begin  last  May.  Orig- 
inally proposed  by  Illinois'  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Paul  Douglas,  the  bill 
received  a  powerful  push  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  included  a  plea  for 
its  passage  in  his  catch-all  "Protect 
the  Consumer"  message  to  Congress. 

But  the  Douglas  subcommittee  is 
itself  badly  split  over  the  bill,  and 
opposition  to  it  is  acute  among  a 
broad  cross-section  of  businessmen 
and  financiers.  No  one  publicly  dis- 
agrees with  the  principle  of  full  dis- 
closure of  what  consumers  are 
charged  when  they  borrow.  (Who 
would  dare  oppose  truth  in  lending?) 
But  opponents  insist  that  in  some 
types  of  instalment  loans,  it's  impos- 
sible to  express  the  charge  in  terms 
of  a  simple  annual  rate  and  many  re- 
tailers couldn't  comply  with  the  law. 
They  forecast  that  instead  of  helping 
consumers  to  shop  more  wisely  for 
credit,  it  would  confuse  them  more, 


for  retailers  would  bury  the  charges 
in  the  prices  of  goods  and  services. 
With  this  sort  of  opposition,  the  odds 
are  against  this  bill  now. 

Since,  therefore,  you'll  probably 
have  to  be  your  own  sleuth,  here's  a 
short  guide  through  the  bewildering 
maze  of  loans  available  to  you  today 
and  the  rates  charged. 

If  you  borrow  $100  for  a  full  year 
at  6%  and  pay  back  $106,  at  the  end 
of  12  months,  your  interest  is  what 
it  seems  to  be — a  simple  6%.  You've 
had  the  use  of  the  full  $100  for  12 
months,  you  pay  your  $6  at  the  end, 
the  6%  is  the  true  rate. 

If  you  borrow  $100  for  a  year  at 
6%,  pay  the  $6  in  advance  and  pay 
off  the  loan  in  12  monthly  instal- 
ments, your  rate  is  roughly  double 
the  figure  quoted.  You  pay  off  half 
your  loan  in  six  months,  you  have  the 
use  of  an  average  of  around  $50,  not 
$100,  for  the  full  year  and  you  paid 
the  $6  in  advance.  Your  true  rate  of 
interest  is  a  bit  more  than  11%%. 

If  in  addition  to  the  $6  you  pay  in 
advance  on  the  above  loan  you  pay  a 
$2  investigation  fee,  your  true  rate  is 
higher.  You  get  $92,  you  pay  back  12 
monthly  amounts  of  $8.33,  your  rate 
of  interest  over  the  year  is  15.7%. 

If  you  borrow  under  one  of  the 
popular  "iy2%  a  month"  arrange- 
ments— or  2  or  2Vz  or  3% — your  in- 
terest is  considerably  higher.  For 
1 V2  %  a  month  multiplied  by  12 
months  works  out  to  18%  a  year,  2% 
a  month  works  out  to  24%  a  year, 
2V2%  comes  to  30%  and  3%  comes  to 
36%  over  the  year.  And  don't  kid 
yourself  on  this. 

Almost  half  of  America's  families 
use  instalment  credit,  and  this  type  of 
borrowing  alone  totals  close  to  $43 
billion.  The  invention  of  instalment 
financing  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est contributions  of  our  century  to 
our  high  living  standard  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  Its  benefits  far  out- 
weigh its  costs  to  consumers. 

But,  of  course,  there's  no  justifica- 
tion for  your  having  to  pay  unneces- 
sarily high  rates  for  the  privilege,  no 
reason  for  you  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
you're  paying.  Shop  for  credit  with 
the  care  you  shop  for  the  car  or  TV 
set  you  buy  with  the  credit.  Compare 
costs  on  various  types  of  loans  before 
signing  a  contract.  You'll  save  plenty. 


I  Helpful  Household  Hints 


en 
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To  lessen  the  odor  of  cooking  tur- 
nips, add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  to 
the  water.  The  turnips  will  taste 
better,  too. 

When  moving  heavy  furniture,  you 
won't  mar  the  floor  if  you'll  use  an 
old  blanket  as  a  skid. 

You  can  soften  marshmallows  that 
have  dried  out  by  putting  them  in  an 
airtight  container  along  with  a  slice 
of  fresh  bread.  A  plastic  bag  tightly 
fastened  can  serve  as  the  container. 

Your  shortbread  cookies  will  have 
added  richness  if  you'll  substitute 
brown  sugar  for  white. 

When  polishing  silverware,  an  ex- 
cellent applicator  is  an  old  powder 
puff.  The  soft  puff  won't  scratch  the 
silver. 

You'll  get  almost  again  as  much 
juice  from  oranges  if  you'll  warm 
them  under  the  hot  water  faucet  be- 
fore they  are  squeezed. 


Grated  raw  potatoes  will  help 
soothe  the  pain  of  a  burn. 

To  treat  material  that  has  been 
stained  by  a  drop  of  oil  from  your 
sewing  machine,  rub  the  stain  imme- 
diately with  chalk  and  brush  well. 

Paint  splashed  on  windows  or  mir- 
rors can  be  removed  with  turpentine 
or  hot  vinegar,  as  a  razor  blade  may 
scratch  the  glass. 

For  a  wonderful  sweet  potato  cas- 
serole, slice  four  boiled  yams,  two 
pared  apples  and  one  banana.  Ar- 
range in  layers  in  a  baking  dish  and 
pour  over  them  a  syrup  made  by  boil- 
ing %  cup  sugar  with  %  cup  water 
until  syrupy.  Bake  30  minutes  in 
moderate  oven. 

Emery  cloth  can  be  used  to  clean 
stove  burners. 

Potato  peelings  make  an  excel- 
lent food  for  roses.  Bury  them  at  the 
base  of  each  rose  bush. 


Make  Hay  FAST 


WOPS 

Hay  Conditioning' 

MOWER 

Mow  and  condition  hay  in  one  operation.  Your 
choice  of  windrowing  or  scattering  hay  evenly. 
Special  blades  bruise  stems,  discharge  hay 
loosely.  Cut  one  day,  bale  the  next  in  normal 
drying  weather. 


Built  to  do  the  JOB! 


Designed  specifically 

for  your  haying  needs.  Save  money  —  rhake 
hay  for  less  with  one  machine. 

Also  doubles  as  a  rotary  cutter 

PASTURE  CLIPPING     GENERAL  MOWING 
BRUSH  CLEARING         STALK  SHREDDING 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

43206  South  4th  Street        Oregon,  Illinois 


Specialists  in  the  Manufacturing  of 
Tractor  Powered  Rotary  Mower  Shredders 


Make  Your  Chicago 
Reservations  Now  For 
The  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition 

NOV.  23  TO  DEC.  1 

Drive  right  in.  Garage 
adjoins  lobby.  Air-con- 
ditioned. TV. 
Rooms 


from 


$6.50 


hN«c*  1 1  single 

fftKralp  Write  today  lor 
tree  literature. 


HOTEL 

HARRISON 

Harrison  Street  at  Wabash 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Cantor. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johmon — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  Ft.  Taylor 


Reach  300,000  Readers 

JPOR  JUST  $5,  you  can  reach 
300,000  stockmen  with  your 
classified  advertisement  in  The 
Producer.  Only  50^  per  word  for 
10  words — cheaper  than  postcards! 

Write  Us  Today 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 

255  N.  Wacker     Chicago  6,  III. 
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FROM  -SIOUX-  ROUND-END  STOCK  TANKS 


8-YEAR 


—  SIOUX —  can  make  this  guarantee  against  leakage  because 
these  tanks  have  riveted,  packed  seams  (no  solder),  and  18- 
gauge  steel  bottoms  —  nearly  50%  heavier  than  the  bottoms 
of  other  galvanized  steel  stock  tanks.  Patented  U-tops  are  4 
steel  layers  strong.  Available  with  —  SIOUX  —  S-48  Drinker 
with  same  8-year  guarantee. 

For  details  write: 

The  SIOUX  STEEL  Co. 

Dept.  L100,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Over  44  Years  of  Steel  Craftsmanship 


A  Special  Treat  for  Dad 


 ^""^  |f  l^^l 


JUST  THE 
RIGHT  AMOUNT 
EVERY  TIME 


SPRA? 


New  OPTICURE  .  .  .  pressurized  spray 
gives  quick  relief,  positive  protection 
against  pink  eye  in  cattle  or  sheep. 
Pocket-sized,  won't  break,  leak  or  spill. 
Metered  value  assures  just  the  right  do* 
sage  every  time,  full  treatment  without 
waste  or  danger.  See  your  dealer  or  write. 


William  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Inc.,  1909  Clifton,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

OPTICURE 


livestock  health  specialists  since  1843 


THE  MEAT  WE  EAT,  by  P.  T.  Zieg- 
ler,  is  a  complete  handbook  on  meat 
preparation,  from  the  feedlot  to  the 
table.  Whether  you  are  a  farmer,  a 
housewife,  or  just  an  ordinary  individual 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
meat  we  eat,  this  book  has  the  informa- 
tion you  want.  538  pages;  242  illustra- 
tions; 1962;  $7.25.  Send  check,  money 
order  or  cash  to:  The  Interstate  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Box  594-lsp,  Danville, 
III  . 


APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SWINE 
PRODUCTION,  by  G.  C.  Cook  and 
E.  M.  Juergenson,  gives  specific  infor- 
mation about  all  the  more  important 
activities  involved  in  raising  swine  for 
the  best  results,  and  tells  how  each  ac- 
tivity should  be  carried  out.  It  is  com- 
pact, practical,  and  right  to  the  point. 
292  pages;  14  tables;  129  illustrations; 
1959;  $4.25.  Send  check,  money  order 
or  cash  to:  The  Interstate  Publishing 
Co.,  Box  594-lsp,  Danville,  III. 


WHAT'S  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

Whether  our  Students  come  from  far  or 
near,  each  is  sure  to  have  common  and  in- 
dividual problems  in  breeding,  cattle  care 
and  herd  management. 


For  more  than  a  half-century,  the 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  for  CATTLEMEN 

(Dairy  &  Beef) 
has  been  training  Cattlemen  to  understand 

W.  S.  Graham.  President  of  the  J  f   II  LI  ±L  X 

Graham  School,  welcomes  John  and  Successfully  Overcome  problems  TnaT 
Cooksey,    Semoia,    S.    Rhodesia,  •  .      r  a  I     •  I  til 

Africa,  with:  "What's  your  prob-       arise  Out  ot  their  WOrk  With  Cattle. 

iem,  John?" 

CORRECTION    OF    STERILITY     •  TESTING    OF    HERD    SIRES    &  SEMEN 

•  ARTIFICIAL    INSEMINATION     •  EARLY    DIAGNOSIS    OF  PREGNANCY 

•  PROPER   DELIVERY  OF  CALVES  &  SAFE   REMOVAL  OF  AFTERBIRTHS 

Bring  your  problems  to  us — one  extra  calf  canmore  than  pay  your  way. 


Graham  School  Inc., 

Dept.  NL6 
Garnett,  Kansas 

For  men,  16  years  of 
age  and  older. 


------MAIL  COUPON  TODAY------' 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL.  INC..  Depl.  NL6, 
Garnett,  Kansas 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  complete  informa- 
tion and  your  FREE  48-page  School  Catalog. 

Name   

Address   

City  


State_ 


A  Sirloin  Steak  Masterpiece 


i3y  Rebecca  tjo 


^HERE'S  A  VERY  special  day  on 
the  family's  calendar  in  June. 
That  day  this  year  is  June  17.  Of 
course,  it's  Father's  Day. 

Aside  from  the  array  of  ties  and 
shirts  Dad  will  be  receiving,  a  big 
part  of  the  affection  shown  by  the 
family  is  the  effort  put  forth  to  pre- 
pare a  royal  meal  for  Dad.  Of  course, 
you  needn't  even  ask  Dad  his  menu 
choice.  Chances  are  steak  will  be  the 
answer  .  .  .  steak  that  is  broiled  to  a 
perfect  doneness  and  served  piping 
hot. 

For  a  family-size  steak  you  might 
choose  a  thick  sirloin.  Depending 
upon  the  appetites  of  your  family,  3 
to  6  servings  may  be  obtained  from  a 
1-inch  thick  sirloin;  6  to  12  servings 
from  a  2-inch  thick  sirloin  steak. 

Here  are  the  latest  recommenda- 
tions for  broiling  steak  to  perfection. 
First,  set  your  oven  regulator  for 
broiling.  Then  place  the  steak  on  the 
broiler  rack.  Insert  the  broiler  pan 
and  rack  so  that  the  top  surface  of  a 
1-inch  thick  steak  is  2  to  3  inches 
from  the  heat;  a  2-inch  steak  is  placed 
3  to  5  inches  from  the  heat. 

When  one  side  is  browned,  season 
and  turn.  Tongs  are  a  handy  item  to 
use  for  easy  turning.  However,  if  you 
are  using  a  fork,  be  sure  to  insert  the 
tines  in  the  fat  rather  than  the  lean. 

Finish  cooking  on  the  second  side 
and  season.  You'll  note  that  the  steak 
is  seasoned  after  it  is  browned.  If  you 
season  before  cooking,  salt  tends  to 
drain  moisture  to  the  surface  of  the 
meat,  retarding  the  browning. 

Sirloin  steak  cut  1-inch  thick  re- 
quires from  18  to  20  minutes  for  rare 
steak;  20  to  25  minutes  for  medium- 
done  steak.  Steaks  cut  2-inches  thick 
require  from  30  to  40  minutes  for 
rare  steak  and  35  to  45  minutes  for 
medium-done  steak. 

Carving  a  thick  sirloin  steak  is 
simply  a  matter  of  slicing.  Sirloin 
steak  is  carved  with  the  grain,  one  of 
the  few  exceptions.  Most  meats  are 
carved  against  the  grain. 

To  carve,  use  a  sharp  knife,  remove 
the  bone  and  cut  across  the  full  width 
of  the  steak  in  slices  as  wide  as  de- 
sired. Use  the  meat  fork  as  a  brace 
rather  than  inserting  it  into  the  meat. 


To  make  a  big  success  of  the  "apprecia- 
tion dinner"  you  are  now  planning  for 
Father's  Day,  serve  parsley-buttered  pota- 
toes and  a  tossed  salad  with  this  sizzling 
hot  broiled  steak  done  the  way  Dad  prefers. 


Now  for  the  remainder  of  this  im- 
portant menu.  Parsley-buttered  po- 
tatoes are  a  favorite  with  most  Dads. 
Or  you  might  choose  twice-baked  po- 
tatoes made  golden  with  a  sprinkling 
of  cheese. 

To  accompany  the  steak  and  pota- 
toes, serve  fresh  buttered  asparagus 
and  a  tossed  salad  with  Thousand 
Island  dressing  to  complete  your  main 
course. 

Dessert?  Serve  his  favorite  pie.  Is 
it  apple  with  a  wedge  of  cheddar 
cheese  or  a  la  mode? 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  a  bread 
that  Dad  is  sure  to  appreciate.  It's  a 
Pineapple-Orange  Nut  Bread.  You'll 
also  want  to  keep  this  recipe  in  mind 
for  serving  with  cool,  refreshing  sum- 
mer salads. 

Pineapple-Orange  Nut  Bread: 
Line  a  9  x  5  inch  loaf  pan  with  waxed 
paper.  Then  sift  together  2  cups  of 
sifted  enriched  flour,  2  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  V2  teaspoon  baking 
soda,  Y2  teaspoon  salt  and  %  cup 
sugar.  Next,  combine  1  slightly 
beaten  egg  with  1  cup  of  pineapple 
juice,  V3  cup  melted  lard,  1  tablespoon 
of  grated  orange  rind  and  Vz  cup  of 
chopped  pecans. 

Add  the  liquid  ingredients  to  the 
sifted  ingredients.  Stir  only  enough 
to  moisten  the  flour  mixture.  Then 
pour  into  the  loaf  pan.  Let  stand  20 
minutes  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.,  50  to  60  minutes  or  until 
done. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


JF  YOUR  REFRIGERATOR  boasts  leftover  ham,  this  is  an  excellent 
excuse  to  prepare  this  Hasty  Ham  Special.  Cubed  cooked  ham  is  com- 
bined with  mushrooms,  chopped  pimiento  and  parsley  in  a  satiny  smooth 
sauce  and  served  over  crisp  chow  mein  noodles. 


HASTY  HAM  SPECIAL 

2V2  cups  cubed  cooked  ham 

1  can  (3  ounces)  mushrooms 
y3  cup  butter  or  margarine 

y3  cup  flour 

2  cups  milk  and  mushroom  liquid 
"4  teaspoon  salt 

\\  teaspoon  pepper 
1  tablespoon  chopped  pimiento 

1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  if  desired 

2  cans  (3  ounces  each)  chow  mein  noodles 


Drain  mushrooms,  reserving  liquid.  Cook  mushrooms  in  butter  or 
margarine  until  lightly  browned.  Remove  mushrooms,  add  flour  and 
blend  thoroughly.  Add  enough  milk  to  mushroom  liquid  to  make  2  cups 
liquid.  Gradually  add  liquid  to  flour-butter  mixture  and  cook,  stirring 
constantly,  until  thickened.  Add  salt,  pepper,  pimiento,  parsley,  mush- 
rooms and  ham.  Heat  thoroughly,  stirring  occasionally.  Serve  on  chow 
mein  noodles.  4  to  6  servings. 


NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •   JUNE,  1962 


THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILBOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holsteln  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse.  York.  Nebraska 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves  Excellent  Quality. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices     Walter  McFar- 

land,    Watertown.    Wisconsin     Telephone  840. 

ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
6154.  Montgomery.  Alabama.  Office  Phone 
262-0350  and  resident  phone  265-8414,  Livestock 
and  Feed  Brokers.  Livestock  order  buyers, 
Stocker.  Feeders  and  Slaughter.  Livestock 
Hauling  Coast  to  Coast.  Licensed.  Bonded,  and 
Insured  for  your  protection. 

SANTA  GERTRUDIS.  Quality  registered  breed- 
ing cattle— bulls,  heifers,  cows  Cowart  Cat- 
tle Company.  Box  708A.  Henderson.  Texas. 

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holsteln  and  Guernsey  dairy  cowi 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 

heifers  and  heifer  calves— all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott.  P  O.  Box  158. 
Mukwonago,  Wis.   

SHEEPMAN— THINK.  Check,  then  buy  your 
flock  or  rams  for  crossing  Write:  American 
Hampshire  Sheep  Association,  Stuart.  Iowa. 
CHAROLAIS  BREEDING  Stock  for  Sale.  All 
crosses  and  Purebred.  For  faster  growth,  bet- 
ter quality.    Gordon  Endsley  and  Son.  R  -3. 

Hastings.  Michigan.   

CHAROLAIS  REGISTERED  and  recorded  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale  Reasonably  priced.  No 
Saturday  sales  Flying  Horseshoe  Ranches. 
Comstock  Brothers.  Morris.  Pennsylvania. 
(Phone  353-28791  and  Dragoon.  Arizona  I  Phone 

JUniper  6-2592).  

YOU  WILL  never  know  how  much  extra 
money  you  will  make  with  swine  until  you 
have  the  English  Large  Black  Without  a  doubt, 
they  are  the  best  breed  in  the  world  for  cross- 
breeding Cross  with  any  good  bacon  or  meat 
type  hog  and  you  will  have  pigs  that  are 
hardier,  live  better,  larger  at  birth  and  go  to 
market  faster,  on  less  feed  Ask  about  our 
package  deals:  2  gilts  and  1  unrelated  boar 
Catalogue.     cross-breeding     folder.  Tweddle 

Farms,  Fergus  30,  Ontario.  Canada  

CHAROLAIS  PUREBRED  Females.  Bulls 
Foundation  herd  quality.  Imported  Yates 
Bloodlines.  Bill  Lamme.  Laclede  75  Missouri 
PRIMARY  S  P  E.  York  and  Hamp  boars  Ready 
for  service.  Top  blood  lines.  $150  down  Dis- 
ease free  gilts  registered  and  crossbreds 
Reasonable.  Layton  Jackson,  Chillicothe.  Mis- 
souri 


WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  Holsteln  and  Swiss 
heifer  calves  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg. 
North  Prairie,  Wisconsin 

POULTRY  FOR  SALE 


25  FANCIES  $5  95,  12  or  more  varieties.  2  top- 
knotters.   2  feather  shanked.    48  pate  catalog 

25<  (deductible!  — 100  varieties  pictured.  53  in 
color    Stromberg's.  Fort  Dodge  68.  Iowa. 

25  MALLARDS  $1195.  C  &  R  Giant  Pekins 
$10  95.  White  Pekins  $8  95.  Rouens.  $1395.  Gos- 
lings. Guineas.  Turkeys.  Pheasants.  Pea  Fowl. 
Canadian  Honkers.  Stromberg  s,  Fort  Dodge  68, 
Iowa. 

25  PEARL  GREY.  White  African  Guineas  $9  90. 
Available:  Royal  Purples.  Lavenders  Strom- 
berg's. Fort  Dodge  68.  Iowa. 

MONTH  OLD  Surgical  Capons  lou.  as  b''<  Free 
marketing  bulletin.  Electric  caponizers.  Strom- 
berg's. Fort  Dodge  68,  Iowa. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft.  Chains. 
Nylon  Hope  Sets.  Anklets  Samples  Nearest 
Dealer    Bock's  Equip    Mattoon.  Illinois. 


STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog.  Livestock 
Diseases  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany. Dept  12.  Kansas  City,  Mo 
LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions.  25C 
refundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (Ri. 
farm-proved  Drugs.  Vaccines.  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms.  FK.  Lenexa. 
Kansas 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


GOVERNMENT  and  TAX  lands  at  2c  or  3(  on 
the  $1  00  Lists.  Maps.  Free  details  Gran 
Allen  Realty.  Suite  12I2C.  28  East  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago  4.  Illinois. 


1.040- ACRE  RANCH  Vast  Minnesota  cattle 
empire  is  on  market  for  less  than  $34  an  acre! 
On  all-weather  county  road,  pick-up  routes, 
2  miles  village.  90  "Twin  Cities ".  145  acres 
tillable.  725  now  in  pasture  handles  200  head, 
250  woods,  lots  of  marketable  timber,  ponds, 
well,  barb  and  woven  wire  fences.  $18,000 
building  insurance  carried.  Very  nice  6-room 
home.  bath,  basement,  furnace;  2  large  barns, 
machine  shed.  silo,  granary  Opportunity 
knocks  here  at  $35,000.  only  $10,000  down,  5',;. 
loan  Big  Free  illustrated  summer  catalog 
Bargains  coast  to  coast!  United  Farm  Agency, 
1304-NP  Consumers  Building,  220  South  State 
Street,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

General  Classified — 50c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40f  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


WESTERN  COLORADO  Ranches.  From  a  Be- 
head retirement  ranch  on  the  highway  to  an 
operating  500-head  outfit  priced  with  cow  herd 
and  machinery  We  welcome  Inquiries.  Please 
tell  us  the  size  of  operation  that  you  desire. 
Carroll  D  Clark,  Ranch  Salesman,  George  R. 
Mattern,  Broker,  Box  638,  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colorado. 

FENCING 

FENCING  WIRE  repairs  easier  with  new  low 
cost  tools  Write  Freedom  Products  Company. 
Box  22.   Old  Greenwich.  Connecticut. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES  '— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  256,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dcrado 
Woolens.  Eldorado,  Texas. 

WHOLESALE  FISHING  Tackle.  Transistors, 
jewelry.  Lindback  Distributing,  Woodslde, 
Muskegon,  Michigan. 

SAVE  YOUR  slick  nickels  where  date  Is  worn 
off.  Order  a  bottle  of  Coin  Date.  It  will  bring 
the  date  out  on  Buffalo.  V,  Shield  nickels.  It's 
easy  to  use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  $1  00  post- 
paid.   Box  278-K,  Mooresville,  North  Carolina. 

MARVELOUS  JAR  Opener.  Copper  finish. 
$1  25  postpaid.  Audvis-Tronics  Company,  Box 
823,  Clark,  New  Jersey. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS— Jeeps.  $264  00; 
Radios.  $2  53;  Guns,  typewriters,  cameras,  tools, 
thousands  of  items.  Fabulously  low  surplus 
prices.  Complete  information  sent  immedi- 
ately. Send  $1  00  to.  Surplus.  Box  512-W.  New 
Orleans  1,  Louisiana. 

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 

EARN   $50  00   FAST.    Sewing    aprons,  Details 

free   Redikuts.  Loganville  52.  Wisconsin. 


SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.  Write:  ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 

TURN  YOUR  Sewing  Machine  into  a  profitable 
hobby.  Free  information  Southern  Distribut- 
ing Company.  Montrose  8.  Arkansas. 


PIGEONS.  SALE:  Breeder.  Exhibitor.  Marian, 
785  Losson  Road,  Buffalo  25.  New  York. 

PUZZLING  TV  Troubles?  Trade  secrets  (Radio 
Diagnosis  Chart  Included)  25«.  Millett  Elec- 
tronics. 5208  Longton  Road,  Cleveland  24, 
Ohio. 

DOGS 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD,  Pups  guaranteed.  Heel- 
ers, Watchdogs,  Russell  Wahl,  Rockport,  In- 
diana. 

WHY  WALK  After  your  cows?  Our  dogs  will 
bring  them  in  alone  $35  each  Pups  $15. 
Creekside  Kennels,  Beardsley,  Minnesota. 

MONUMENTS 

MONUMENTS.  Genuine  Marble  &  Granite 
$12  50  up.  including  lettering  and  foots'one. 
Freight  paid.  Free  catalog.  Allstates  Monu- 
ment Company,  Station  F-47,  Atlanta  6, 
Georgia. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  Free  catalog!  MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION  SCHOOL,  1330  Linwood, 
Kansas  City  9-X31,  Missouri 


EARN    $3  00    Hour— Home,     sparetime.  Easy 
Pump  Lamps  assembling.  No  canvassing.  Write 
Ougor.  Cabot  4.  Arkansas. 
AUCTION 


Reisch 


SCHOOL.     Free  Catalog. 
Auction  School.  Mason  City  20.  Iowa. 

CLIP  NEWSPAPER  items  for  plastic  laminat- 
ing Exclusive  Territory  Details.  Marlow,  Hol- 
brook.  New  York. 

FELLER'S  AUCTIONEERING  COLLEGE.  Free 
catalog.  225  South  Schuyler.  Kankakee,  Illi- 
nois. 

(HOW  AND  Where  to  Obtain  Capital)  Reliable 
Service,  Rome  City,  Indiana 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


HARD  WORKING  farmers  and  ranchers  (men 
only)  from  central  Mexico  want  permanent 
year  round  jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  Allow  5  to  6 
months  for  arrival  of  workers.  For  free  de- 
tails, write:  S.  D  Corona  (NLSP),  Apartado 
184.  Guadalajara.  Mexico. 

SONGWRITERS 


POEMS    WANTED    for    musical    setting  and 

recording  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown  Music,   49-NL  West  32,   New  York  1. 

SONGPOEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting. 
Free  examination  Get  "the  Nashville  Sound" 
in  your  songs  and  records  Send  Poems:  Mu- 
sic City  Songcrafters.  6145-F  Acklen  Station, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 


SONGPOEMS  NEEDED  Immediately  for 
recordings  Nashville  Music  Institute,  Box 
532.  Studio-D.   Nashville.  Tennessee. 


MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis.  .  Adrian  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave  .  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 

CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar- 
keting service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hlllsboro.  Eaton.  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana.  Hogs  sold  by  grade  Lamb 
pools  In  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R  Kimber, 
Mgr.,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 

SERVING  12,000  FARMERS  In  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansvllle  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  M.  F  Rush- 
ton,  Mgr..  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evans- 
ville 7,  Ind.   Phone:   HArrison  5-8268 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo.  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson.  Manager. 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  Sc  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden.  N.  Salt  Lake, 
Artesia  and  Brawley,  Calif.;  Spokane,  Wash  ; 
Caldwell,  Ida  ;  Denver,  Colo  ;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.  Union  Stock  Yards.  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah    Phone  EMpire  3-6748 


BIG  DEAL 


on  calf 
creep  feeders 


The  PREMIER  calf  creep  feeder  is  too  big  to  show  here.  It's  a  big 
deal  for  cattlemen.  16  ft.  of  feeding  space  plus  40-bu.  feed  capacity 
means  fewer  feeders  needed,  less  chore  time  involved.  Heavy  stalls 
keep  cows  out.  Easy  adjustment  provides  ample  feed  as  calves 
grow.  Weather  proof  to  keep  feed  dry.  Easily  filled — easily  port- 


able. 


Write  for  details  today,  giving  your  dealer's  name. 

The  National  Ideal  Co.  •  Toledo  6,  Ohio 


"And  I  used  to  say  I  wouldn't  be 
caught  DEAD  with  him!" 

TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN., 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Fort  Worth  6,  Tex.  Phone:  MArket 
4-3177 


COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
iot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg  , 
Okla.  City  8,  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128 
VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  sirvis" 
10.000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L  W.  Feldmiller,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  Howard 
6-8994. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good-  ' 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  Dave  Mitchell,  Mgr., 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg  ,  Sioux  City  11, 
Iowa.   Phone:  5-1666. 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  731-3717. 
ANSWER"  YOUR  DOORBELL;  It  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3,600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  James  Robertson,  Acting  MgrJ,h 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg  ,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Phone:    ADams  8-1793. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms  Special  office  services  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr  Springfield,  111  Phone:  Lakeside 
3-4611. 

PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers — over  207c  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D  W.  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Phone  674-5410. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. J.  Gordon  Gillespie.  Mgr.,  Livestock  Ex- 
change Bldg..  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone: 
UPton  4-5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 
EIGHT  AUCTIONS  strategically  placed 
throughout  Wisconsin  offer  the  most  modern 
live  stock  marketing  facilities  in  the  state. 
Auctions  are  at  Altoona.  Stratford.  Bonduel, 
Sparta,  Ripon,  Reedsville,  Richland  Center, 
and  Johnson  Creek  C  F  Claflin,  general 
manager,  Equity  Co-operative  Livestock  Sales 
Assn. 

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H.  R  Massey,  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797, 
Fondren     Station,     Jackson,     Miss.  Phone: 

EM  6-9434.  

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr..  Union 
Stock     Yards,     Nashville     3,     Tenn.  Phone 

AL  5-3472 .  

LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr  .  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945. 
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YOU  GET  BUILT-IN  BONUSES  IN  EVERY  GMC  TRUCK 

DURABILITY  BONUS: 


Piston  from  GMC's  exclusive  V-6  Truck  Engine- 
bigger,  burlier  piston  than  in  comparable  engine! 


Far  less  wear  thanks 
to  the  shortest  piston 
stroke  of  all  the  6's! 


No  scorching  hot 
spots.  V-6  water 
pump  can  circulate 
over  10,000  gallons 
of  water  every  hour! 


Oil  pump  volume  is 
tip  to  2  times  that  of 
comparable  engines 


UP  TO  26%  LESS 
PISTON  TRAVEL 
FOR  LONGER 
ENGINE  LIFE! 

GMC's  V-6  is  the  hardest  working  engine  .  . . 
the  most  powerful  engine  in  its  class.  Yet  it  gets 
the  job  done  with  the  least  effort.  GMC's  short 
stroke  design  and  standard  3.07:1  rear  axle  ratio 
reduces  piston  travel  up  to  26%  over  comparable 
engines.  All  of  which  adds  up  to  a  longer  wearing 
engine,  a  better  investment  for  you. 

Because  the  engine  works  easier,  there  is 
far  less  wear.  Less  ring  wear,  less  cylinder  wall 
wear,  less  valve  wear,  less  wear  on  all  important 
engine  parts.  Pretty  good  reasons  why  a  GMC 
Truck  with  the  exclusive  V-6  power 
belongs  on  your  farm! 


BIG  STAKE  FOR  BIG  JOBS!  This  is  the  largest  of  GMC's  Stake 
Trucks.  The  body  of  the  3500  model  is  12-feet  long  and  over 
7-feet  wide.  Ask  your  GMC  Truck  dealer  about  this  stake  truck. 
Look  him  up  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 


0(51 

GMC 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

TRUCKS 

FROM  y2  TO  60  TONS 

A  STRONGER  CAB!  The  roof  is 
made  of  not  one  but  two  layers 
of  heavy  gauge  steel.  Floor  is 
reinforced  with  husky  twin-sills. 

GMC  Truck  &  Coach  ...  a  General  Motors  Division  .  .  .  Pontiac,  Michigan. 
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Siipplv-3laiias;eiiieiit  for  Agriculture? 


CUPPLY-MANAGEMENT  is  a  term 
being  used  with  increasing  fre- 
quency in  farm  policy  discussions. 
At  the  12th  National  Institute  of 
Animal  Agriculture  held  in  mid- 
April  at  Purdue  University  more 
than  160  farm  leaders  throughout 
the  United  States  spent  two  days 
discussing  the  subject:  "Animal  Ag- 
riculture in  the  Environment  of  Sup- 
ply Management." 

Dr.  Willard  W.  Cochrane,  director 
of  USDA's  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  the  prime  architect  of  supply- 
management  for  agriculture,  point- 
ed out  that  no  supply-management 
program  will  be  passed  by  Congress 
and  be  rendered  effective  in  opera- 
tion if  the  bulk  of  producers  do  not 
want  it. 

He  sees  the  agricultural  problem 
as  one  of  productive  resources  in 
excess  of  needs — both  now  and  in 
the  future  —  in  an  industry  which 
lacks  any  collective  means  of  con- 
trolling its  output.  In  Dr.  Cochrane's 
opinion,  the  discipline  of  supply- 
management  is  the  most  effective 
solution. 

The  Food  &  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962,  now  before  Congress,  contains 
three  proposed  commodity  programs 
for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  dairy 
products  designed  around  the  con- 
cept of  supply-management.  With 
the  exception  of  dairy  legislation 
and  the  marketing  order  for  tur- 
keys, live  stock  products  are  not  af- 
fected directly. 

However,  as  Dr.  Cochrane  points 
out:  "We  know  that  successful  ad- 
justment of  feed  grain  supplies  has 
placed  a  control  on  live  stock  pro- 
duction. Live  stock  production  will 
expand  only  to  the  extent  that  feed 
supplies  permit;  in  this  sense,  sup- 
ply-management in  feed  grains  con- 
trols live  stock  production." 

Supply-management  is  the  delib- 
erate adjustment  of  the  supply  of  a 
commodity  to  the  demand  for  that 
commodity  at  some  given  price.  Such 
a  program  can  be  voluntary  (ap- 
proved by  producers  in  a  referen- 
dum) or  mandatory  (imposed  by  di- 
rect government  controls).  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  Secretary  Freeman's 
recent  speeches  stress  the  mandatory 
over  the  voluntary  concept. 

Says  Dr.  Cochrane:  "The  mechan- 
ics of  adjusting  farm  production  to 
demand  require  that  all  (his  italics) 
producers  join  in  making  the  ad- 
justment and  accept  certain  re- 
straints on  their  farming  operations. 
In  exchange  for  accepting  these  re- 
straints they  receive  assurance  of 
reasonable  prices  and  stable  in- 
comes." 

Secretary  Freeman  says  that  agri- 
culture has  a  choice — it  can  stay  free 
(or  as  free  as  it  is)  and  accept  the 
consequences;  or  it  must  go  the  route 
of  his  mentor,  Dr.  Cochrane,  and  ac- 
cept the  full  controls  of  supply- 
management. 

Dr.  Don  Paaiiberg  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, former  assistant  secretary  of 
agriculture,  in  a  seminar  on  supply- 
management  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois doubts  that  this  technique  will 
improve  prices  paid  to  producers. 

He  argues  against  supply-manage- 
ment as  it  has  been  applied  in  the 
past  to  wheat,  corn,  rice,  cotton,  pea- 
nuts and  tobacco — not  for  its  loss  of 
freedom,  lack  of  flexibility,  excessive 
cost,  inability  to  hold  production  in 
check — but  that  the  low  average  re- 
turn to  farmers  for  labor  and  man- 
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agement  is  not  primarily  a  conse- 
quence of  excessive  supplies  of  farm 
products. 

Paarlberg  cites  a  study  of  farm  vs. 
non-farm  income  conducted  over  a 
70-year  period  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  for  50  years  in  the  United 
States.  The  study  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Bellerby  of  Oxford  University 
who  made  similar  comparisons  in  15 
other  countries.  In  no  case  did  farm 
incomes  average  as  high  as  non-farm 
income.  Most  ratios  were  at  60%  or 
less  about  on  par  with  that  in  the 
United  States. 

The  major  factors  of  production 
are  land,  labor  and  capital.  Anything 
which  serves  to  increase  the  profit- 
ableness of  an  agricultural  enterprise 
would,  in  time,  go  not  to  labor  or 
man-made  capital  but  to  the  land.  Or 
if  quotas  are  the  limiting  factor,  the 
reward  would  be  capitalized  into  the 
value  of  the  quota. 

For  example,  says  Paarlberg,  the 
present  value  of  an  acre  of  tobacco 
allotment  in  the  flue-cured  area  is 
from  $5,000  to  $6,000— or  10  times  the 
value  of  the  land  on  which  the  to- 
bacco is  grown. 

The  quotas  and  allotments  of  sup- 
ply-management would  yield  wind- 
fall profits  to  those  who  happen  to  be 
in  business  when  the  restriction  is 
imposed.  What  constitutes  a  windfall 
profit  to  the  present  generation  will 
represent  a  cost  of  doing  business  to 
the  next  generation. 

Under  the  presently  proposed  dairy 
legislation,  for  example,  the  milk 
quotas  on  a  dairy  farm  would  be 
worth  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
herd  that  produced  the  milk.  Similar 
capitalized  values  would  develop  with 
respect  to  turkeys  and  other  farm 
products  for  which  quotas  are  pro- 
posed. 

If  quotas  continue  for  a  time  and  a 
new  generation  has  purchased  land 
or  allotments  bearing  quota  rights,  a 
cash  outlay  will  have  to  be  made  to 
acquire  these  production  rights.  Vot- 
ing in  the  referendum  will  be  the 
very  people  who  have  laid  out  the 
cash  to  acquire  the  quotas.  These  peo- 
ple will  not  vote  to  extinguish  a  capi- 
tal asset  for  which  they  have  paid 
handsomely.  Wheat  growers  continue 
to  vote  for  quotas  although  the  pres- 
ent program  by  common  consent  is 
not  in  the  general  interest. 

Paarlberg's  alternative:  Raise  the 
supply-price  of  labor  in  agriculture 
rather  than  buying  the  right  to  pro- 
duce under  quotas  and  allotments. 
In  counting  his  costs  of  producing  a 
farm  commodity,  most  farmers  say: 
"I  don't  figure  the  cost  of  my  own 
labor."  Farmers  should  be  unwilling 
to  supply  their  own  labor  for  less 
than  its  just  worth.  The  supply-price 
of  the  human  agent  in  agriculture  has 
been  rising  but  not  rapidly  enough. 

Going  the  supply-  management 
route  in  Paarlberg's  opinion  simply 
means  that  the  rich  get  richer  and 
the  poor  get  poorer.  About  50%  of 
total  agricultural  output  comes  from 
the  top  10%  of  the  nation's  farms. 
The  new  wealth  of  quotas  engendered 
by  supply-management  would  accrue 
in  about  the  same  proportions. 

"The  consumer,"  in  our  opinion 
"wants  more  and  better  for  less." 
Agricultural  efficiency  can  supply 
the  more  and  the  better  and  we  seri- 
ously doubt  that  supply-management 
can  supply  the  less. 


mpiei 


the  one 


livestock  spray 
or  dip  that 
does  more 
parasite  control  jobs  better 

C00PER-T0X  EXTRA 


KILLS  FLIES,  LICE,  TICKS,  KEDS.  CONTROLS  MANGE  AND  SCAB  MITES. 
PROTECTS  AGAINST  REINFESTATION,  ON  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  GOATS  AND  HOGS. 

Cooper-Tox  Extra  is  specially  formulated  with 
Lindane  for  fast  kill  and  Toxaphene  for  longer 
lasting  protection.  One  gallon  makes  150  gallons 
erf  spray  dip  for  cattle  and  hogs;  up  to  500  gal- 
lons for  treating  sheep  and  goats.  Economical 
too,  costs  less  than  3*  per  head  for  range 
proved,  all  'round  livestock  pest  control. 
Get  extra  effectiveness,  extra  savings,  extra 
special  results  ...  use  Cooper-Tox  EXTRA! 


COOPER 


WILLIAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  INC. 

1909  N.  CLIFTON  •  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 

The  circle  of  protection  for  your  livestock  profits 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National 
Live  Stock  Producer 

OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  toiTnent  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3- way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night's  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 


ENDS.  "PIG  ROOTL\G^• 
FEED  WASTE 


"KUMFORT  KUP" 
NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non-clogging  Easy  to  clean 

Converts  more  feed  to  mar- 
ketable weight.  Feed  does  not  | 
pile  up.  Pigs  wipe  8  "Kumfort  : 
Kups"  clean  as  they  eat  .  .  . 
can't  root  feed  out.  Hopper  moves  gently 
to  avoid  clogging.  No  corners  to  collect  dirt. 
Feed  flow  rate  adjusts  without  tools. 


SELF-KLEEN'R  DRftf/™u(, 


CLEANS  ITSELF  AT  A  TOUCr 
OF  A  PIG'S  NOSE 

Water  flows  only  when  pig's 
nose  touches  paddle.  Drain 
spout  carries  away  settlings 
and  dirt.  No  overflow  into 
pen.  Serves  all  size  hogs.  5V2"  x  41/2" 
Wt.  2  lbs.  Non-rusting  "Sani-glaz" 
Adjusts  for  water  pressure. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 
Fairfield  5,  lowu  Pnone  472-4181 


new  models  from  International 
. . .  sized,  powered  and  priced 
to  boost  your  farm  earnings! 

NEW  ALL-PURPOSE  C- 130  (4x4) 

Step  up  to  this  newest  all-wheel-drive  model  in  the 
famous  International  C-Line  and  you've  got  a 
"man-sized"  truck  to  do  your  work. 

Fitted  with  8V2-H.  pickup  or  9-ft.  stake  or  plat- 
form body,  its  10,000  lb.  GVW  rating  gives  you  the 
capacity  to  haul  hefty  loads  -  plus  the  power  and 
all-wheel-drive  to  work  them  anywhere.  New  fea- 
tures include  kick-down  design  frame  for  easier 
loading . . .  huskier  channel  bumper . . .  tie-rod  now 
behind  front  axle  .  .  .  variable  ratio  steering  for 

rough  going  . . .  heavy-duty 
3-speed  synchromesh  trans- 
mission .  .  .  4,000  lb.  rated 
front  drive  axle. 
Proven  International, 
V-8  engine  standard. 
Bigger  V-8  and  econ- 
omy 6  also  available. 


NEW  COST-SHAVING  C-150 

Rated  at  14,000  lbs.  GVW,  this  new  medium-duty 
truck  is  built  to  haul  bulky  loads  —  and  you  don't 
have  to  pay  any  premium  price  for  it. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  new  features  on  this 
dual-rear-wheel  workhorse:  big  power  brakes 
.  .  .  heavier -duty  channel  frame  .  .  .  wider  front 
springs  and  standard  auxiliary  springs . . .  optional 
2-speed  rear  axle  for  boosting  GVW  to  15,000  lbs. 

International  truck-built  6-cyl.  engine  stand- 
ard, more  powerful  V-8  optional.  Nine  or  12 -ft. 

stake  or  platform  body.  See 
your  nearest  Interna- 
.  tional  Truck  Dealer  or 
Branch  for  a  demonstration. 
International  Harvester 
Co.,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


WORLD'S  MOST 
COMPLETE  LINE 
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"In  the  Hands  of  a  Bonded  Friend  from  Beginning  to  End" 


When  you  market  live  stock  through 
PRODUCERS,  you  can  be  assured  that  any 
consignment — from  one  head  to  a  carload — 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  bonded  friend  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

Since  1930,  for  example,  PRODUCERS 
agencies  have  marketed  a  total  volume  of 
3,202,140,015  head  of  live  stock  valued  at 
$15,564,475,782.69— and  have  not  defaulted 
on  a  single  dollar. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Packers  & 
Stockyards  Act  to  cover  all  markets,  your 
PRODUCERS  marketing  agencies  have  in- 
creased the  amounts  of  their  Market  Agency 
and  Dealer  Bonds  to  $590,000  and  $175,000 
respectively,  fully  meeting  requirements. 

In  addition,  your  PRODUCERS  market- 
ing agencies  are  protected  through  a  Blanket 
Position  Bond  of  $100,000  for  each  employee 
and/or  for  any  one  loss,  and  a  Forgery  Bond 


of  $100,000.  Thus,  farmers  and  ranchers 
shipping  live  stock  to  PRODUCERS  on  any 
market  are  assured  that  their  animals  and 
their  sales  checks  are  fully  protected. 

Other  market  agencies  are  bonded  under 
the  Packer  &  Stockyards  Act,  of  course,  but 
this  bond  while  assuring  some  protection, 
does  not  insure  full  payment  in  the  event  of 
insolvency.  A  recent  disclosure  indicates  that 
many  market  agencies  and  packers  who  buy 
live  stock  are  operating  while  insolvent. 

It's  far  better  to  consign  your  live  stock 
to  PRODUCERS  and  sleep  at  night  than  to 
ship  elsewhere  and  walk  the  floor  with 
worry  about  full  payment.  And,  don't  for- 
get that  you  can  obtain  live  stock  credit  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest  from  any  one  of 
PRODUCERS  regional  credit  corporations 
which  loan  in  excess  of  $115  million  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  annually. 


The  above  message  sponsored  by  the  Producers  Market  Agencies  and  Credit  Corporations  listed  below 


PRODI  <  ERS  MARKETING  II  S 


Producers  Co-operative  Commission  Assn., 
P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr.,  1  1 39  William  St., 
Buffalo  6,  New  York. 


Illinois  Producers  Livestock  Assn.,  L  L. 
Colvis,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9, 
Illinois. 


Evansville  Producers  Commission  Assn.,  M. 
F.  Rushton,  Mgr.,  Stock  Yards,  Evansville  7, 
Indiana. 


•  Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  Roy  Bos- 
well,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Fort 
Worth  6,  Texas. 


•  Mississippi  Livestock  Producers  Assn.,  H.  R. 
Massey,  Mgr.,  P.  O  Box  4797,  Fondren 
Station,  Jackson  6,  Miss. 

•  Producers  and  Texas  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.,  Edward  Gibson,  Mgr.,  Livestock 
E x change  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 

•  Producers  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  James 
V.  Casey,  Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stock  Yards, 
Louisville  6,  Ky. 


Equity  Co-operative  Livestock  Sales  Assn., 
C.  F.  Claflin,  Mgr.,  Stock  Yards  Box  2048, 
Milwaukee    1,  Wisconsin. 


•  Tennessee  Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Assn.,  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 

•  Producers  Commission  Assn.,  Dave  Mitchell, 
Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City 
6,  Iowa. 

•  Producers  Live  Stock  Marketing  Assn.,  H.  D. 
Wright,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
National  Stock  Yards,  Illinois. 

•  Oklahoma  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  Har- 
ley  Custer,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Oklahoma  City  8,  Okla. 


•  Producers  Livestock  Marketing  Assn.,  J.  I. 
Jacob,  Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt 
Lake,  Utah. 

Branch  Markets  at 

•  Brawley,  California 

•  Billings,  Montana 

•  Denver,  Colorado 

•  Artesia,  California 

•  North  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

•  Ogden,  Utah 

•  Chandler,  Arizona 

•  Caldwell,  Idaho 

•  Somerton,  Arizona 

•  California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Assn., 
H.  C.  Jackson,  Mgr.,  Box  1348,  Visalia, 
California. 


National  Live  Stock  Credit  Corp.,  Harley 
Custer,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Oklahoma  City  8,  Oklohoma. 


PHOIH  <  ERS  <  REMIT  CORPORATIONS 


National  Finance  Credit  Corporation  of 
Texas,  J.  W.  Mitchell,  Mgr.,  2301  Ellis 
Ave.,  Fort  Worth  6,  Texas. 


•  Tri-State  Livestock  Credit  Corporation,  J.  A. 
White,  Jr.,  Mgr.,  785  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  3,  California. 


Producers  Livestock  Loan  Company,  George 
M.  Smith,  Mgr.,  301  Deseret  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City  1,  Utah. 
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A  half  hours  haying-  which  way  for  \you\  P 


Hayliner  271  with  famous  Flow-Action  feed, 
Bale-Thrower  and  Tractor-Seat  Controls. 


Now  one  man  can  easily  bale  an d  load  faster  than  a  2-  or  3-man  team! 
For  1962,  New  Holland  has  further  improved  its  One-Man  Haying 
system— made  it  more  dependable  than  ever. 

And  easy  to  own.  For  instance,  you  can  have  a  Compact  Hayliner 
65,  with  fully  proved  New  Holland  Bale-Thrower,  for  no  more  than 
many  balers  without  automatic  loading.  It  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
Then  it  will  start  paying  you  in  labor  saved! 

Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer— he's  a  specialist  in  scientific  grass- 
land farming.  New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

New  Holland  "First  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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•  New  Hog  Set-Up  Pays  Its  Way  •  Cull  Your  Way  To  Beef  Profits 

•  Arkansas  Live  Stock  Marketing  •  Live  Stock  Outlook  for  July 


Before  you  buy  storage  for  corn  or  corn  silage, 
consider  HARVESTORE's  abiHty  to  preserve  feed  value 


CONVENTIONAL  STORAGE 


UP  TO  28% 
INVISIBLE  LOSS 


HARVESTORE 


FEED 


f 


LESS  THAN  2% 
{NVfSraLE  LOSS 


fees: 


Why  lose  dry  matter  during  storage? 


HARVESTORE'  can  protect  against 
profit-eating  invisible  loss 


Invisible  ,loss  occurs  when  feed  en- 
siled in  a  conventional  storage  unit 
is  exposed  to  oxygen.  As  the  feed 
oxidizes,  large  amounts  of  nutrients 
and  dry  matter  simply  burn  up  and 
disappear — especially  during  feed- 
ing or  where  air  restriction  methods 
are  used  and  temperature  changes 
can  force  air  in  and  the  gas  out. 

A  recent  test  showed  that  invisi- 
ble loss  claimed  28%  of  the  corn 
silage  stored  in  a  concrete  silo,  but 
less  than  2  %  of  the  silage  stored  in 
a  HARVESTORE.1  A  second  test:  A 
Midwestern  university  reported  that 
storing  high  moisture  corn,  either 
ground  or  shelled,  in  conventional 
silos  carried  a  considerable  degree 

1.  Little  Bros.,  Lowell,  Ind.  2.  U.  of  III.,  Cattle 


of  risk.2  A  third  test:  Dry  matter 
loss  in  atlas  sorghum  stored  in  a 
HARVESTORE  was  only  1.3%  com- 
pared to  reported  losses  of  up  to  30  % 
in  conventional  silos.3 

Unlike  conventional  storage  units, 
a  HARVESTORE  feed  processing 
system  is  engineered  and  built  to 
exclude  oxygen  both  during  storage 
and  feeding.  As  a  result,  it  can  prac- 
tically eliminate  costly  invisible  loss. 

Before  you  buy  storage  for  corn 
crops,  consider  whether  the  structure 
preserves  feed  value  or  destroys  it. 
You'll  find  that  only  HARVESTORE 
can  take  the  risk  out  of  storing  corn 
crops.  For  more  information,  return 
the  coupon. 

Feeders'  Day  Report  3.  Texas  A  &  M  U.,  P.R.  2201 


HARVESTORE  pays  off  because  it  can  practi- 
cally eliminate  invisible  loss,  preserve  feed  value, 
lower  feed  costs,  and  increase  production  without 
increasing  your  corn  acres. 


EVERY  DAY  WITHOUT  A  HARVESTORE  COSTS  YOU  MONEY! 

Now — under  a  new  leasing  plan — you  can  have  a  20  x  60  foot 
HARVESTORE  installed  on  your  farm  for  about  $215  initial 
payment.  The  regular  HARVESTORE  Purchase  Plan  is  also 
available.  Your  HARVESTORE  dealer  will  be  happy  to  provide 
details. 

A.  O.  SMITH 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 

A.  O.  Smith  International.  S. A.,  Milwaukee  1 ,  Wis. 


A.  O.  Smith  Harvestore  Products,  Inc.  H-233 
Dept.  NLP-72,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  following  materials  without  charge: 
□  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book   □  Harvestore  Feedlot  Plans 
Book    □  Harvestore  High  Moisture  Corn  Booklet    □  Harvestore 
Stores  Both  Grain  and  Forage  Booklet  □  College  and  On-the-Farm 
Feeding  Test  Results 


NAME- 


COUNTY  

□  /  am  a  student- 


-RFD  

-STATE- 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


f)UR  COVER  PICTURE  for  July 

features  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  with  Ankonian  3551, 
the  senior  herd  sire  at  his  farm  near 
historic  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Since  leaving  the  White  House,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  is  in  residence  on  his 
farm  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
his  herd  of  registered  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle. 

Two  bulls  shown  by  Eisenhower 
Farms  won  blue  ribbons  at  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition  last 
year.  The  bull  on  the  cover  is  the  son 
of  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35, 
twice  a  reserve  grand  champion  bull 
at  the  International  and  sire  of  the 
1961  Grand  Champion.  Ankonian 
3551  has  sired  numerous  winners  at 
Eastern  Shows  including  the  Grand 
Champion  bull  of  the  1961  Pennsyl- 
vania Livestock  Exposition.  Photo 
courtesy  of  Lloyd  Miller,  American 
Angus  Assn. 
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To  the  Editor: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  copies 
of  your  magazine  with  my  picture  on  the 
cover  (December,  1961).  This  magazine 
will  become  one  of  my  most  prized  pos- 
sessions. My  experiences  at  the  American 
Royal  will  be  a  highlight  of  my  life  and 
truly  unforgettable." 

— Carolyn  Parkinson 
Scott  City,  Kans. 

"Your  article  on  'The  ABC's  of 
Atomic  Age  Hog  Feeding'  (April,  1962) 
was  very  good.  Do  you  advise  the  use 
of  corncobs  as  part  of  the  roughage  in  a 
complete  grind  and  mix  ration?  Will 
corncobs  used  in  this  manner  affect  the 
number  and  size  of  pigs  at  birth?  The 
corncob  ration  would  be  considerably 
lower  in  cost." 

— Lyman  Lanpher 
Onslow,  Iowa 

•  Corn  cobs  can  be  used  in  hog  rations 
quite  satisfactorily  and  safely  in  order  to 
reduce  feed  costs  and  with  no  loss  of  pigs 
farrowed  alive.  Purdue  researchers  ob- 
tained excellent  results  with  a  gestation 
ration  of  35%  corn  cobs  (ground), 
43.5%  ground  corn,  5%  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses, 5%  soybean  oil  meal,  5%  meat 
and  bone  scraps,  and  5%  alfalfa  meal, 
plus  minerals.  Grinding  the  cobs  through 
a  1 4  inch  hammermill  screen  was  more 
satisfactory  than  through  a  Vi-inch 
screen. — Ed. 

"In  your  article,  Produce  90  Pound 
Lambs  in  110  Days,  (December,  1961) 
you  say  to  keep  ewes  out  of  cornfields. 
This  is  something  I  have  never  heard  of 
or  read  before.  Would  you  tell  me  why? 
I  practice  most  of  the  other  suggestions, 
but  have  always  turned  my  ewes  in  the 
cornfields  a  few  minutes  each  day  for 
exercise  and  to  get  a  bonus  of  grain  on 
the  side." 

— Kensel  Clutter 
Marion,  Ohio 

•  Bred  ewes  should  not  run  in  the 
cornfield  because  they  find  a  great  deal 
of  corn  and  increase  their  weight  quick- 
ly. When  fields  are  gleaned,  ewes  do  not 
receive  enough  corn  and  consequently 
lose  weight  or  fail  to  gain  on  the  steady 
plane  as  they  should  during  pregnancy. 
This  then  results  in  ketosis  complex  or 
pregnancy  disease.  Ewes  should  receive 
from  1  4  to  1  lb.  of  grain  during  the  latter 
one-third  of  the  gestation  period. 

You  can  turn  the  ewes  out  for  a  few 
minutes  each  day  without  trouble.  The 
main  point  to  remember  is  to  have  ewes 
thin  at  breeding  time,  then  to  gain 
steadily  during  gestation  (about  30  lbs.). 
If  they  become  overfat  or  cut  back  on 
feed,  they  start  to  burn  their  own  body 
fat  and  ketosis  develops. — Ed. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denveri 


June 

Month 

Year 

1962 

Age 

Ago 

Steers.  Prime 

$27.35 

$29  40 

$24  30 

Steers.  Choice 

25  60 

27  80 

22  60 

Steers.  Good 

23  18 

25  05 

21  20 

Heifers.  Choice 

24  35 

26  68 

22.32 

Heifers,  Good 

Cows.  Commercial 

16.50 

17  00 

16  75 

Bulls 

19  60 

19  95 

19.00 

Veal  Calves.  Choice 

29.50 

Feeder  Steers.  Good 

24  00 

Barrows  f200-220> 

16.72 

16  92 

17  62 

Sows  (330-400) 

13.72 

14  52 

14  62 

Lambs,  Choice 

18.25 

17.40 

15  62 

Lambs,  Good 

17.25 

14  50 

Feeder  Lambs 

17  62 

15  90 

Corn.  No   2.  Yellow 

118 

1  17 

1.16 

Wheat.  No  2,  Hard 

2  22 

2.21 

1.93 

Oats,  No    2,  White 

72 

.74 

.71 

Cottonseed  Meal.  41% 

67  40 

64  90 

63  90 

Soybean  Meal.  44r', 

71.00 

67  00 

72  50 

Linseed  Meal,  34% 

76.10 

72  10 

59  10 

Tankage  60'; 

80  00 

90  00 

98  50 

Corn-Hog  Feed  Ratio 

13.5 

14.6 

14.6 

Weekly  Dressed  Meat  Prices 

(Weekly  average  in 

dollars  per 

100  p»u 

nds) 

Beef 

Prime  700  800- 

Choice  600  700- 

42A2 

44.12 

3T25 

Good 

40  88 

41.75 

36  12 

Veal.  Choice 

50  00 

53  00 

51  00 

Lamb 

Prime  45 '55- 

43  50 

38  62 

37  50 

Choice  45/55  = 

43  50 

38  62 

37  50 

Pork 

Loins  8  12  = 

38.75 

41  25 

41  25 

Butts  4/8  = 

29.25 

29.75 

33  00 

Hams,  smk   12/  16s 

44.50 

Picnics,  smk    4/8  = 

3275 

33.25 

34  00 

L»rd  1  >  cartons 

14.25 

14  25 

14  75 

Lowest-cost  40-ton-per-hour  chopper! 

New  McCormick*  International®  16  Field  Harvester  cuts  finer 
and  faster  on  less  power  than  others  in  the  low-price  class! 


IH  has  improved  the  chopper  champ!  They've  replaced  the 
field-proven  15  — that  farmers  called  "fastest  low-priced 
chopper" — with  an  even  better  buy! 

The  new  16  Field  Harvester  is  still  priced  with  the  lowest, 
but  its  capacity  is  60%  greater  than  other  low-priced  chop- 
pers. Stronger  nine-knife  cylinder-type  cutter  head  slices 
the  crop  finer  than  V\  inch!  This  fine-cut  forage  packs  tighter 
for  better  silage.  Quick-change  harvesting  units — new  6-foot 
cutter  bar,  row  unit,  and  pickup — match  the  16  to  any 
forage  crop. 

See  the  new  reach-easy  crank  control  for  delivery  spout .  .  . 
handy  new  rope-controlled  dial  hitch  .  .  .  new  precision 
shear-bar  adjustment  .  .  .  new  hinged  housing  for  easy  access 
to  cutter  head  .  .  .  stronger  main  frame,  axles,  clutches,  and 
gear  box  for  sustained  big-tonnage  chopping. 


See  your  IH  dealer  for  a  demonstration 
of  this  amazing  low-cost  16  chopper.  Get 
proof  in  your  own  field  that  it  chops  with 
the  biggest  and  is  priced  with  the  lowest! 


5.000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depots 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 


Are  you  Moving -Or,  Staying  Put? 


For  Movers 

TF  YOU'RE  MOVING, 
don't  forget  to  let  us  know 
so  that  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  can  accom- 
pany you  to  your  new  ad- 
dress. 

Enclose  address  label  from 
current  issue  and  allow  us 
30  days  for  changes. 


For  Stayers 

TF  YOU'RE  STAYING 
put,  check  the  mail  label 
on  a  recent  issue  and  let  us 
know  if  changes  are  neces- 
sary. 

While  you  are  at  it,  why 
not  renew  your  subscription 
right  ncw--36  full  issues, 
only  $1. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble,  Circulation  Manager 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 

(America's  Leading  Live  Stock  Magazine) 


155  North  Wacker  Drive 


Chicago   6.  Illinois 
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IF  YOU  COULD  RAISE  SHEEP 
IN  PEOPLE'S  SLEEP... 

you  wouldn't  need  Morton  Trace-Mineralized  Salt! 

According  to  the  Sandman  (and  he  ought  to  know),  a  "sleep 
sheep"  can  hop  a  fence  anywhere  in  dreamland  and  always 
find  minerals  aplenty.  It's  been  happening  that  way  for  cen- 
turies .  .  .  with  obvious  success.  And  that's  why  "sleep  sheep" 
always  look  so  fat  and  wooly.  □  If  the  system  would  only  work 
in  the  world  of  practicalities  .  .  .  where  feeds  and  grasslands 
seldom  provide  all  the  minerals  your  sheep  really  need.  But  of 
course,  that's  why  Morton  makes  Trace-Mineralized  Salt.  By 
any  standard,  Morton  T-M  is  the  most  practical  way  to  assure 
complete  trace-mineral  balance  .  .  .faster  gain,  higher  pro- 
duction, top  money  from  every  sheep  in  your  flock.  Sleep  on 
that  tonight  .  .  .  and  see  your  T-M  dealer  tomorrow. 

MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  MUDDY  POND  on 

your  farm,  you  can  clear  it  up  with 
superphosphate,  advises  Dr.  U.  S. 
Jones,  head  of  the  Agronomy  and 
Soils,  Clemson  College.  The  muddy- 
brown  color  is  caused  by  fine  clay 
particles  suspended  in  the  water.  Cal- 
cium salts  cause  the  clay  particles  to 
cluster  together  and  settle  on  the  bot- 
tom. Superphosphate  is  one  of  the 
best  materials  for  this  purpose. 

When  your  pond  gets  muddy,  try" 
12  lbs.  of  20%  superphosphate  for 
each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  This 
is  roughly  about  eight  bags  of  super- 
phosphate for  a  half-acre  pond.  For 
a  one-acre  pond,  use  about  20  bags. 
Ponds  with  good  grass  cover  on  the 
banks  reduce  the  pond  clearing  op- 
eration after  heavy  rains  which 
brings  in  more  clay.  Don't  substitute 
superphosphate  for  fish  pond  ferti- 
lization. 

YE  ARE  THE  SALT  of  the  earth 
(says  Matthew  5:13)  and  there  are 
32  other  references  to  salt  in  the  Bible. 
The  Book  of  Job,  written  2,250  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  contains 
the  first  reference  to  salt.  Many 
countries  have  used  salt  for  money. 
The  ancient  Chinese  considered  it 
second  in  value  only  to  gold.  Marco 
Polo  wrote  in  the  13th  century  that 
cakes  of  salt  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
Great  Kahn  were  used  as  money  in 
Tibet. 


In  certain  parts  of  Africa  today,  10 
bars  of  salt  money  carried  in  cylindri- 
cal cases  made  of  palm  leaves,  will 
buy  one  healthy  wife.  In  England, 
salt  places  were  called  "wichs"  hence 
the  towns  of  Greenwich,  Ipswich, 
Sandwich.  In  America,  the  salt 
springs  were  "licks"  and  towns  ef 
Booneslick,  Mayslick  and  Big  Bone 
Lick,  etc.  grew  up  around  them.  Both 
men  and  animals  have  worn  depres- 
sions deep  in  the  earth  about  the  salt 
licks. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
England  destroyed  salt  plants  and 
black  market  salt  jumped  to  $8  per 
bushel.  In  the  Civil  war,  salt  sold  for 
as  high  as  $1  per  pound.  Salt  is  mined 
as  rock  salt,  which  is  then  crushed, 
screened  and  graded,  or  evaporated 
from  brine  of  sea  water,  salt  lakes,  or 
wells.  The  vacuum  method  produces 
crystal  cubes,  the  pan  method,  flake 
salt. 

There  are  14,000  different  uses  for 
salt  in  agriculture,  industry,  medi- 
cine, in  the  home  and  in  transporta- 
tion. U.  S.  total  salt  production  last 
year  was  25.5  million  tons  or  283  lbs. 
per  person.  There  are  89  salt  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  with  the  largest  located  in 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Ohio,  California,  Kansas,  West 
Virginia,  and  Utah. 


AN  ELECTRONIC  SNIFFER  is  being 
employed  by  dairy  scientists  to  help 
Ole  Bossy  produce  milk  with  a  de- 
licious flavor.  The  electronic  sniffer 
is  a  gas  chromatograph  with  a  nose 
so  sensitive  that  it  can  detect  any  bad 
flavor  or  odor  in  milk  and  tell  you 
what  it  is.  Once  upon  a  time,  you  got 
milk  that  tasted  like  wild  onions, 
bitterweed  or  moldy  feed,  but  not  any 
more. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  proc- 
esses in  the  dairy  lab  now  is  to  re- 
move odors  from  milk  by  freezing 
them  out  with  liquid  nitrogen  at  321° 
below  zero.  These  frigid  tempera- 
tures cause  any  volatile  odors  in  milk 
to  condense  for  easy  removal.  Or- 
ganic solvents,  ether,  alcohol,  ben- 
zene, etc.  are  also  used  to  remove 
off-flavors  from  milk. 


Milk  pasteurization,  homogeniza- 
tion,  enrichment  with  vitamin  D  are 
all  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  dairy  and  milk  process- 
ing field.  The  story  of  milk  goes  back 
to  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Prehis- 
toric drawings,  unearthed  in  the  Sa- 
hara Desert  and  dating  back  8,000 
years  or  more,  feature  picture  stories 
of  cattle.  A  5,000  year-old  mosaic 
frieze  found  in  the  ancient  temples 
of  Babylon  depict  dairy  cattle  milk 
strainers  and  milk  containers. 

In  America,  the  first  dairy  cows 
landed  at  Jamestown  in  1611.  As  the 
pioneers  moved  west,  nearly  every 
covered  wagon  was  accompanied  by 
a  dairy  cow  which  was  the  family's 
"food  factory."  Next  time  you  drink 
a  tall  glass  of  refreshing  sweet  milk, 
don't  give  Ole  Bossy  all  the  credit 
for  a  healthful  food  (that  supplies 
28%  of  your  nutritional  needs  daily). 
The  dairy  scientists  helped  her  make 
it  that  way. 

THE  AMERICAN  STOMACH  which 
has  a  storage  capacity  of  20  fluid 
ounces  holds  the  key  to  the  grain  sur- 
plus. Carl  Neumann,  general  man- 
ager, National  Live  Stock  &  Meat 
Board,  points  out  that  each  one  pound 
of  meat  increase  in  per  capita  meat 
consumption  means  the  disappear- 
ance of  more  than  20  million  bushels 
of  grain.  There  are  now  186  million 
people  in  the  United  States  and  meat 
consumption  exceeds  160  pounds  per 
person. 

TOTAL  U.  S.  FAMILY  UNITS  num- 
ber 44.2  million,  reports  the  Census 
Bureau.  Of  these,  38.6  million  are 
husband-wife  families.  Of  the  total 
there  are  32%  two-person  families; 
22%  three  persons;  21%  four  persons; 
13%  five  persons;  7%  six  persons  and 
6%  seven  or  more  persons.  Of  the 
62.5  million  children  under  18  years 
of  age  about  54.2  million  were  living 
with  both  parents. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK  MAGAZINE:   3   YEARS   FOR   $1   OR  6   YEARS   FOR  $2. 
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More  Meatier  Hogs 
Are  Going  to  Market 


Itv  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


July  Market  Outlook 

Prices  steady  to  lower,  $25  on  Choice  steers 
Prices  higher,  $18  on  Barrows  and  Gills 
Prices  lower,  $21  on  Choice  spring  lambs 


TOTAL  CATTLE  SLAUGHTER 
picked  up  somewhat  more  than 
expected  in  May,  and  prices  de- 
clined accordingly  —  about  $1.50  on 
fat  cattle  at  Chicago.  For  the  entire 
April-May  period,  cattle  slaughter 
has  been  only  slightly  below  last 
year.  This,  perhaps,  is  somewhat 
above  the  level  that  would  have  been 
expected  by  examining  the  weight 
breakdown  of  the  cattle  on  feed  on 
April  1.  However,  it  would  not  be 
much  above  the  stated  intentions  of 
cattle  feeders  at  that  time. 

The  point  is,  the  movement  of  cat- 
tle from  feedlots  has  proceeded  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  expected.  Pro- 
ducers are  continuing  to  move  cattle 
to  market  at  lighter  weights  than  a 
year  ago.  This  reduces  the  threat  of 
bunching  of  marketings  from  feedlots 
in  July.  Last  year,  we  had  the  prob- 
lem of  an  over-supply  of  heavy  cattle 
in  July  which  pushed  prices  on  Choice 
steers  down  to  $23  at  Chicago.  Early 
in  June  of  this  year,  Choice  steers 
brought  $25  to  $26.  Prices  should  be 
steady  to  lower  in  July  with  Choice 
steers  bringing  around  $25. 

We  are  still  concerned  about  the 
late  summer  and  fall  market,  not  only 
because  of  increased  marketing  of 
feedlot  cattle,  but  also  because  of  the 
possibilities  of  increased  shipments 
from  range  states.  This  concern  also 
has  implications  for  the  feeder  mar- 
ket. 

Range  Forage  Looks  Bleak 

A  report  on  summer  forage  outlook 
issued  by  the  Western  Livestock 
Marketing  Information  Project,  a  co- 
operative arrangement  between  Colo- 
rado State  University  and  the  USDA, 
had  this  to  say:  "Prospects  for  range 
conditions  in  large  areas  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  appear  rather 
bleak.  April  rainfall  was  below  aver- 
age in  the  Northern  Plains.  During 
the  first  half  of  May,  precipitation 
east  of  the  Rockies  was  very  light  to 
non-existent. . . .  On  the  basis  of  range 
conditions  and  precipitation  by  mid- 
May,  the  outlook  is  only  fair  for  large 
parts  of  the  Northern  Plains  even  if 
normal  rainfall  occurs  in  late  May  and 
June.  The  prospects  for  the  Western 
parts  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  are 
good  with  current  conditions  and 
prospects  for  part  of  Southwestern 
Montana  appearing  very  good. 

"Prospects  in  Eastern  Colorado, 
Western  Kansas,  and  most  of  New 
Mexico  are  only  fair  as  a  result  of  de- 
ficient rainfall.  The  outlook  for  West 
Texas  is  poor,  and  that  for  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  range  area  of  Texas  is  fair. 
Very  good  conditions  appear  likely 
in  Northwestern  Oregon  and  the 
Washington  coast.  The  outlook  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Western  states 
is  good,  except  for  dry  areas  in  parts 
of  Northern  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Arizona,  and  Utah. 

"If  the  conditions  forecast  above 
materialize,  then  increased  move- 
ments of  cattle  are  likely  this  sum- 
mer. A  continuation  of  dry  conditions 
in  the  Plains'  states  would  cause  fur- 
ther rapid  deterioration  in  range  con- 
ditions and  could  result  in  a  large 
scale  movement  of  cattle  to  market. 
This  would  cause  a  downward  pres- 


sure on  feeder  prices  and  even 
slaughter  cattle  prices  if  the  volume 
becomes  too  large.  Also,  a  shortage 
of  grass  could  send  a  large  number  of 
cows  to  slaughter  in  this  area." 

In  appraising  the  prospects  for 
feeder  cattle  prices  this  fall,  we  look 
at  the  anticipated  price  level  on 
slaughter  cattle,  feed  prices,  returns 
in  feeding  cattle  this  past  year,  in 
addition  to  the  prospects  for  range 
feed  and  wheat  pastures.  Last  year, 
our  predictions  at  this  time  were  $1 
to  $2  too  low,  primarily  because  we 
were  not  able  to  anticipate  the  effect 
of  wheat  pastures  in  buoying  up  the 
feeder  market,  particularly  on  calves. 

Assuming  that  Choice  steers  at  Chi- 
cago average  $23.75  in  August  to  De- 
cember; that  corn  prices  at  the  farm 
average  950  to  $1  this  fall;  that  net 
returns  from  feeding  cattle  this  past 
year  are  somewhat  above  the  year 
before,  and  that  range  conditions  and 
wheat  pastures  are  less  favorable 
this  fall  than  last,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
feeder  cattle  prices  average  as  high 
as  last  year. 

Yearling  steers  averaged  $23  at 
Kansas  City  in  August  to  December, 
and  Good  to  Choice  steer  calves  aver- 
aged $27.75.  Our  best  guess  at  this 
time  is  that  yearlings  will  average 
about  $22  and  calves  about  $25  to 
$26.  In  early  June,  yearlings  at  Kan- 
sas City  were  about  $24.50  and  Good 
to  Choice  calves  were  around  $27. 


Last  fall's  pig  crop,  estimated  to 
have  been  about  5%  above  the  year 
before,  has  kept  hog  prices  from  ad- 
vancing this  spring.  No.  l's,  2's,  and 
3's  were  about  $16  to  $17  in  early  June 
at  Chicago.  As  we  move  into  July  and 
August,  marketings  of  the  fall  crop 
will  diminish  and  the  source  will 
shift  to  the  seasonally  small  winter 
crop.  Because  of  the  severe  winter, 
the  number  saved  in  December  to 
February  is  estimated  to  be  slightly 
below  the  year  before. 

Slaughter  levels,  therefore,  should 
decline  noticeably  in  July  and  con- 
tinue at  reduced  levels  in  August.  Hog 
prices  should  push  upward  to  the  $18 
to  $19  level  on  medium  weight 
butchers  at  Chicago,  with  the  peak 
most  likely  sometime  in  August.  In 
July,  look  for  hog  prices  to  average 
about  $18.  Price  declines  into  the  fall 
should  be  moderate,  with  butcher 
prices  near  or  above  the  $16  level.  The 
June  Pig  Crop  Report  will  give  us  a 
clearer  picture  of  farrowing  inten- 
tions for  the  coming  fall. 

Hog  farmers  have  been  improving 
the  hogs  they  market.  A  USDA  study, 
published  in  April,  1962,  makes  this 
conclusion. 

In  the  fifteen-year  period  from 
World  War  II  until  1959,  farmers' 
cash  receipts  for  hogs  declined  near- 
ly 50%.  In  the  mid-1940's  U.  S.  farm- 
ers' cash  receipts  for  hogs  equalled 
nearly  half  of  all  receipts  from  the 


"^yOOL  PRICES  EDGED  upward  late 
in  the  1961-62  marketing  year,  re- 
flecting increased  mill  demand.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  demand  in  the  1962-63 
marketing  year,  coupled  with  a  decline  in 
domestic  wool  production,  should  cause 
some  further  upward  movement  in  price. 
The  increase  will  likely  be  small,  how- 
ever. Prices  received  by  farmers  in  the 
1962-63  marketing  year  should  average 
somewhat  above  the  42  0  per  pound  re- 
ceived in  1961-62. 


Producers  who  marketed  wool  in  the 
1961-62  marketing  year  will  be  eligible 
for  payments  amounting  to  about  $48 
per  $100  worth  of  sales.  This  amount 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  national 
average  price  of  420  up  to  the  620  sup- 
port level. 

The  incentive  level  for  1962-63  will 
continue  at  620  per  pound,  which  has 
been  the  support  level  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  in  1955.  The  incen- 
tive program  has  been  extended. 


sale  of  meat  animals.  By  1959,  this 
proportion  had  dropped  to  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth. 

Demand  studies  and  consumer  sur- 
veys in  the  1950's  indicated  that  many 
hogs  and  pork  cuts  were  too  fat.  Ef- 
forts were  started  to  improve  the 
quality  and  meatiness  of  hogs. 

U.  S.  Hog  grades  were  developed, 
tested,  modified,  and  placed  into  use. 
Hog  testing  stations  were  established 
in  many  states.  Live  hog  grading 
schools  were  held  for  hog  producers, 
buyers,  and  sellers.  Several  market- 
ing agencies  began  grading  live  hogs 
and  selling  them  by  grades. 

Carcass  evaluations  were  made  for 
producers,  buyers,  and  sellers.  These 
evaluations  showed  the  many  differ- 
ences between  leaner  or  meat-type 
hogs  and  those  with  too  much  fat. 

Cost-of-production  studies  proved 
that  meat-type  hogs  could  be  pro- 
duced as  economically,  if  not  more 
economically,  than  fatter  hogs.  With 
all  these  facts  at  hand,  many  swine 
growers  started  producing  more 
meat-type  hogs. 

Most  Hogs  of  Meat  Grades 

In  the  middle  1950's,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  only  20%  to  25%  of  the 
hogs  marketed  were  of  the  meat- 
type.  No  studies  were  made  to  pin- 
point the  exact  percentage.  The  hog 
grade  study  performed  by  the  USDA 
in  1960  and  1961  does  provide  an  im- 
portant benchmark.  It  also  indicates 
that  hog  qualities  have  improved. 

This  study  showed  that  33%  of  the 
barrows  and  gilts  slaughtered  were 
in  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade.  Nearly  39% 
were  in  the  U.  S.  No.  2  grade,  26%  in 
the  U  S.  No.  3  grade,  2%  in  the  medi- 
um grade,  and  only  1%  was  in  the 
Cull  grade. 

We  estimate  that  around  10%  more 
meat-type  hogs  (of  total  hog  produc- 
tion) are  being  produced  today  than 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Year-to- 
year  differences  in  the  number  and 
average  weights  of  hogs  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  state  precisely  what  the  im- 
provement in  quality  has  been.  There 
does  appear  to  have  been  a  significant 
improvement.  Consumers  have  asked 
for  leaner,  meatier  hogs.  It  looks  as 
if  hog  producers  are  producing  more 
top  grades  of  hogs  which  yield  the 
kinds  of  pork  cuts  consumers  want. 

Choice  spring  lambs  moved  up  to 
$22  in  early  June  at  Chicago.  Lamb 
prices  are  reflecting  both  seasonally 
reduced  supplies  and  the  drop  in 
slaughter  from  a  year  ago.  Slaughter 
levels  are  expected  to  continue  below 
a  year  ago  through  September,  hold- 
ing prices  a  couple  of  dollars  above  a 
year  ago.  Last  year,  Choice  lambs  at 
Chicago  declined  from  $18.30  in  July 
to  $17.30  in  September.  Choice  lambs 
at  Chicago  should  average  about  $21 
in  July. 

Prices  received  by  U.  S.  growers  for 
shorn  wool  increased  to  46.3  cents  per 
pound  in  May.  A  moderate  decline  in 
prices  can  be  expected  in  the  second 
half  of  1962,  as  mill  use  declines  sea- 
sonally. (See  Graph). 

Starting  this  month,  USDA  is  offer- 
ing dual  beef  grading  on  an  optional 

{Continued  on  Page  Seventeen) 
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Live  Stock  Marketing  in  Arkansas 


Br  Lloyd  l».  Bender 

State  shifts  from  row  crops  to  live  stock  and 
"yellow  hammer"  cattle  become  quality  feeders. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  ECONOMY 
of  Arkansas  today  is  necessari- 
ly centered  around  feeder  calf 
production  partly  because  of  the  un- 
folding of  history  and  partly  because 
of  the  resource  base  inherent  in  the 
area. 

Its  origins  were  in  the  early  cattle 
drives  from  Texas  to  Missouri  via  the 
western  border  of  the  state.  Cattle 
came  to  be  confined  primarily  to  the 
mountainous  areas  of  the  Ozarks  in 
the  North.  The  majority  of  the  state 
was  closely  associated  with  the  cot- 
ton economy. 

The  industry  experienced  several 
severe  handicaps  prior  to  and  imme- 
diately after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Half  the  cattle  population  of  the  state 
was  lost  in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish breeding  herds  suffered  from  the 
depressions  of  the  20's  and  30's. 

The  Texas  Cattle  Tick  delayed  in- 
troduction of  good  breeding  stock.  In 
the  meantime,  crossing  of  Jersey  cat- 
tle with  the  existing  "red"  cattle  pre- 
dominant in  the  state  resulted  in  the 
notorious  "yellow  hammer." 

Cotton  has  always  been  one  of  the 
primary  agricultural  products  of  the 
state.  During  the  thirties  cotton  was 
the  major  crop  even  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  of  the  South  and  the  Ouachita 
and  Ozark  mountain  areas  in  West 
Central  and  Northern  Arkansas. 

The  large  land  holdings  in  the  rich 
Delta  along  the  Mississippi  River 
today  produce  cotton,  soybeans,  and 
rice.  These  high  income  cash  crops 
effectively  exclude  cattle  production 
from  using  expensive  Delta  land. 

The  revolution  in  the  cotton  econ- 
omy has  forced  changes  upon  Ark- 
ansas agriculture  and  has  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  a  sound  live  stock 
industry. 

Live  Stock  Farms  Are  Small 

The  shift  from  cotton  to  live  stock 
was  a  complete  reversal  from  an  in- 
tensive farming  system  to  an  exten- 
sive type  of  agriculture  utilizing 
roughage  for  live  stock. 

The  change  was  slow  and  painful 
to  farm  businesses.  The  small  row 
crop  farm  had  to  be  consolidated  into 
larger  units  and  combined  with  capi- 
tal for  efficient  producing. 

The  change  still  is  occurring  today. 
The  number  of  farms  in  the  state  has 
halved  during  the  past  decade  from 
182,400  in  1950  to  95,000  in  1959. 
Large-scale  commercial  farms  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  small  scale 
cotton  farms,  and  part-time  and  resi- 
dential farms. 

The  average  sale  per  farm  also  in- 
creased materially,  although  many 
live  stock  farms  are  still  much  too 
small  to  economically  use  labor.  The 
average  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
sold  per  farm  reporting  in  1959  was 
20,  and  the  average  number  of  hogs 
and  pigs  sold  was  21. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable abandonment  of  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  the  western 
and  central  portions  of  the  state.  Pas- 
ture land  decreased  by  over  200,000 
acres  in  the  Ozark-Ouachita  and 
Coastal  Plains  areas  in  the  past 
decade. 

The  major  adjustments  occurring 
in  the  agricultural  sector  of  Arkansas' 
economy  are  contributing  to  the  in- 


creased importance  of  the  live  stock 
industry  in  the  state. 

The  production  of  cotton  contrib- 
uted 68%  of  cash  receipts  from  farm 
products  in  1934  but  only  33%  in  1960. 
In  the  Delta,  rice  and  soybeans  are 
grown  where  cotton  has  been  cut 
back. 

Cattle  and  broiler  production  have 
increased  in  other  sections  of  Ark- 
ansas to  such  an  extent  that  they  now 
contribute  a  major  proportion  of  cash 
receipts  (See  Table).  Although  hog 
production  increased  during  and  after 
World  War  II,  production  has  de- 
clined during  the  past  decade. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on 
farms  January  1  provides  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  the  industry  and  the 
changes  occurring.  Total  number  of 
cattle  and  calves  has  increased  some. 
But  the  change  in  composition  has 
been  dramatic  (See  Table). 

Mixing  of  dairy  breeds  with  exist- 
ing beef  stock  in  the  early  history  of 
the  state  resulted  in  large  numbers 
of  "milkstock"  on  farms.  The  num- 
ber of  "milkstock,"  however,  re- 
flected neither  commercial  dairy  cow 
nor  beef  cow  numbers.  The  animals 
were  low  quality  dairy  and  beef  ani- 
mals. 

The  number  of  "milkstock"  con- 
tinued to  decrease  during  the  last 
decade.  There  were  670,000  head  in 
1950  and  365,000  in  1960  according  to 
revised  figures. 

The  decrease  in  "milkstock"  has 
been  balanced  by  substantial  in- 
creases in  beef  cattle  numbers.  Cat- 
tle other  than  "milkstock"  increased 
from  472,000  head  in  1950  to  1,009,000 
in  1960. 

The  increasing  importance  of  beef 
cattle  realistically  reflects  the  change 
in  breeding  and  herd  composition  of 
cattle  and  the  change  in  quality. 


The  changes  in  cattle  quality  are 
also  reflected  in  the  proportion  of 
receipts  at  the  Fort  Smith  market 
made  up  by  stocker  and  feeder  calves. 
During  the  late  1940's  a  majority  of 
the  calves  sold  as  slaughter  calves. 
But  by  1958  over  three-fourths  were 
sold  as  stocker  and  feeders. 

The  high  receipts  of  slaughter 
calves  during  the  forties  and  early 
fifties  reflected  the  mixed  dairy  beef 
breeding  prevalent  at  that  time.  The 
change  in  receipts  indicates  a  change 
in  quality. 

Another  statistic  pointing  to  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  the  state  is 
the  increase  in  slaughter.  Cattle 
slaughter  increased  by  188%  over  the 
past  decade.  Calf  slaughter  increased 
very  little  and  hog  slaughter  in- 
creased 42%.  The  change  in  the  pro- 
portion of  cattle  slaughtered  com- 
pared to  calves  shows  the  gradual 
shift  away  from  a  slaughter  calf  beef 
economy. 

The  movement  of  population  to 
urban  centers  in  the  state  is  current- 
ly providing  an  impetus  to  change. 
Growth  of  urban  population  centers 
contributes  to  expansion  of  large  re- 
tail groceries  and  corresponding 
changes  in  buying  techniques  and 
specifications. 

Packers  Buy  Arkansas  Beef 

Close  coordination  of  supermarket 
buying  and  packer  operations  has  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  reversal  of  in-: 
dustry  trends  in  the  state.  In  years 
past,  sausage  and  pork  departments 
were  the  major  source  of  volume. 
Today,  block  beef  contributes  a  sub- 
stantial volume  for  many  packers. 

The  larger  independent  packers  are 
slaughtering  not  only  more  beef  than 
in  the  past  but  also  heavier  and 
higher  quality  cattle.  It  is  estimated 
that  62%  of  the  1958  slaughter  of 
steers,  heifers,  and  calves  by  the 
larger  packers  weighed  above  750 
pounds;  most  weighed  between  900 
and  1,000.  The  small  packers  slaugh- 
tered mostly  light  beef  and  calves. 

These  changes  are  market  rather 
than  production  oriented.  Much  of 
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Small  Auctions 
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Item 

1934 

1950 

1960 

Per  Cent  Change 

Cotton 

67.9% 

46.6% 

33.4% 

Soybeans 

0.2 

5.0 

16.3 

Rice 

4.7 

8.0 

8.4 

Broilers 

0.6 

8.4 

13.4 

Cattle  and 

calves 

4.7 

9.2 

9.3 

Hogs 

2.6% 

5.8% 

2.2% 

Total  Dollars 

$119 

$504 

$679 

(In  Millions) 

Commercial  Live 

Stock  Slaughter 

1950 


1960 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 


1,000  lbs. 
36,167  104,233 
7,037  10,608 
43,833  62,429 


CA 


the  heavy  high  quality  beef  being 
slaughtered  in  the  state  is  imported 
live.  Over  80%  of  the  steers  and 
heifers  slaughtered  by  the  larger 
Arkansas  independents  in  1958  was 
shipped  live  from  northern  markets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  live 
prices  in  the  state  are  just  beginning 
to  respond  to  this  industry  perform- 
ance. Formerly  prices  for  fed  cattle 
in  the  state  were  considerably  below 
those  in  the  North.  A  recent  survey 
of  feeders  in  the  state  shows  their 
sales  were  at  prices  comparing  favor- 
ably with  those  at  northern  markets. 

A  different  price  structure  at  the 
farm  level  should  encourage  more 
feeding  on  Arkansas  farms.  The  fed 
cattle  market  in  the  state  is  still  very 
narrow  and  unstable  and  direct 
agreements  between  packers  and 
farmers  may  be  one  method  of  count- 
eracting this  situation. 

Market  facilities  were  very  slow  to 
develop  in  Arkansas.  It  was  not  until 
about  1935  that  auctions  began  to 
spring  up  across  the  countryside. 

The  marketing  system  during  the 
forties  and  fifties  was  extremely  de- 
centralized. Auction  numbers  reached 
77  during  this  period.  They  were  de- 
signed to  serve  the  needs  of  many 
small  farms  selling  a  few  head  of  live 
stock  each  year.  The  auction  con- 
tinues to  serve  this  need  today. 

Larger  farms,  rapid  communica- 
tions, and  improved  transportation 
have  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  auctions  and  a  spatial 
shifting  of  auctions.  Today  the  loca- 
tion of  facilities  is  not  nearly  as  im- 
portant as  the  process  of  price  mak- 
ing. 

Cattle  Cycle  Hurts  Prices 

Only  59  auctions  now  handle  a 
much  larger  total  volume  of  live 
stock  than  in  the  past.  The  large  auc- 
tions are  continuing  to  grow  at  the 
expense  of  smaller  auctions.  At  the 
same  time  terminals  in  the  area  are 
shifting  emphasis  from  selling  "fa- 
cilities" to  performing  a  pricing  func- 
tion. Former  terminals  now  use  the 
auction  method  of  selling. 

Packers  also  serve  as  an  outlet  for 
cattle  marketed  in  the  state.  There 
are  five  federally  inspected  plants 
and  17  non-inspected  large  packers 
plus  36  medium  packers  in  Arkansas. 
The  majority  of  the  packer  activity  is 
centered  around  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith. 

The  small  size  of  most  packers  in 
the  state  limits  their  direct  influence 
on  the  market.  In  1958  the  eight  larg- 
est firms  in  the  state  killed  60%  of 
the  total  beef  slaughtered. 

A  major  problem  facing  the 
smaller  packers  is  the  normal  adjust- 
ments which  occur  during  the  "cattle 

(Continued  on  Page  Seventeen) 
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Can  New  Hog  Setup 
Pay  Its  Own  Way? 


Br  Robert  R.  Jones 


Fully-equipped  farrowing  house  for  confined 
hogs  may  cost  you  up  to  $300  per  sow  space. 


THE  TREND  IN  HOG  manage- 
ment seems  to  to  be  strongly 
toward  confinement  on  concrete 
or  some  type  of  slats.  Many  producers 
are  moving  away  from  the  long-time 
practice  of  raising  hogs  on  pasture. 

In  breeding  management  studies  at 
Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  pigs 
raised  in  confinement  (from  56  days 
of  age  to  208  lbs.  live  weight)  on  pel- 
leted rations  gained  faster,  had  larger 
loin  area,  heavier  bellies,  higher 
dressing  percent,  and  higher  yield  of 
primal  cuts  than  did  pigs  fed  free- 
choice  shelled  corn  and  supplement 
on  pasture. 

All  that  could  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  pasture-raised  hogs  was  that  their 
legs  and  feet  were  in  better  condition 
and  they  had  smaller  bellies.  But, 
there  was  no  sign  that  the  concrete- 
confined  pigs  did  not  have  good 
enough  feet  and  legs  to  get  them  to 
market. 

So  that  leaves  one  major  question 
for  the  hog  producer  who  now  feeds 
on  pasture:  Can  a  new  hog  setup  pay 
its  own  way? 

Here's  the  opinion  of  Don  Jedele, 
University  of  Illinois  ag  engineer: 
"Farmers  who  adopt  a  confinement 
swine  raising  system  because  every- 
body else  is  doing  it  or  because  they 
have  an  unused  horse  barn,  probably 
are  heading  for  trouble.  New  swine 
buildings,  or  even  remodeled  horse 
barns,  cost  money,  and  they  are  not 
easily  adapted  to  other  live  stock  en- 
terprises. 

"Unless  a  farmer  has  decided  to 
raise  swine  as  a  major  specialized 
business,  he  might  be  wiser  to  con- 
tinue with  a  pasture  system,"  Jedele 
believes.  "A  new  building  does  not 
assure  the  success  of  a  swine  enter- 
prise, but  a  modern  confinement 
swine  building  operated  by  a  good 
manager  can  help." 

Hogs  Need  Constant  60°  Heat 

Iowa  State  University  research 
showed  that  hogs  finished  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  of  60°  F.  made  fast- 
er, more  efficient  gains  and  produced 
better  carcasses  than  similar  hogs 
finished  at  lower  and  fluctuating 
temperatures. 

Facts  gleaned  from  the  Iowa  study 
indicate  that  hogs  finished  in  cold 
buildings  must  use  some  of  their  feed 
to  heat  themselves.  For  this  reason, 
they  gain  more  slowly.  And  the  gain 
they  make  is  more  fat  than  lean  be- 
cause fat  helps  insulate  their  bodies. 

In  Jedele's  opinion,  this  points  out 
that  "enclosed,  insulated,  mechanical- 
ly ventilated  finishing  buildings  can 
pay  for  themselves."  However,  he 
adds,  "research  also  shows  that  feeder 
pigs  can  survive  in  simpler  buildings. 
It  is  up  to  the  feeder  to  decide  wheth- 
er faster,  more  efficient  gains  are 
more  important  to  him  than  the  high 
first  cost  of  a  finishing  building." 

Iowa  farmer  Albert  Denner  has  a 
different  reason  for  favoring  confine- 
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ment  feeding.  "My  land  is  too  valu- 
able to  let  hogs  run  around  on  it.  Con- 
finement rearing  takes  better  man- 
agement than  pasture,  but  I  get  more 
gain  on  less  feed." 

Labor  saving  is  another  advantage. 
With  hogs  confined  in  a  central  loca- 
tion, you  don't  need  to  move  feed  and 
water  so  far,  and  it's  easier  to  mech- 
anize the  job.  "One  man  can  handle 
215  litters  a  year  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  methods,"  says  Roy  Van  Ars- 
dall,  USDA  economist.  "With  older 
methods  he  was  limited  to  about  90." 

Manure  disposal  stands  out  as  the 
big  problem  in  confinement  rearing. 
Van  Arsdall  estimates  that  cleaning 
buildings  and  handling  manure  takes 
three  fourths  of  the  labor  used  in  con- 
finement growing  and  finishing  of 
hogs. 

Lagoons  Costs  80$  per  Hog 

Most  farmers  now  finishing  their 
hogs  in  confinement  put  bedding  in 
their  barns  and  remove  the  solid  ma- 
nure with  tractor-powered  equip- 
ment. But  most  newly-designed  fin- 
ishing buildings  provide  for  handling 
manure  as  a  liquid.  The  manure  is 
scraped  or  flushed  from  the  feeding 
floor  each  day  and  carried  by  water 
to  a  storage  tank  or  disposal  area. 

Some  farmers  have  attempted  to 
store  and  spread  liquid  manure.  They 
use  a  concrete  storage  tank  holding 
from  25  to  30  gallons  per  hog  and  an 
electric  auger  to  pump  the  manure 
from  storage  to  a  tractor-drawn  ap- 
plicator tank  holding  500  to  1,000  gal- 
lons. 

Such  equipment  costs  about  $2  per 
market  hog  for  a  producer  with  2,500 
hog  capacity.  But  if  he  raises  only 
250  hogs,  it  will  cost  him  about  $6 
per  hog.  Annual  costs  for  storing, 
pumping,  hauling,  and  spreading 
liquid  manure  range  from  about  60c 
to  $1.28  per  hog,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  operation. 

Building   lagoons  for  disposal  of 


Concrete  slats  are  superior  t 
finement  but  they  cost  more, 
be  placed  one  inch  apart  so 

liquid  manure  costs  from  300  to  800 
per  market  hog,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  operation.  Maintenance 
costs  are  low.  Lagoons  such  as  the 
one  illustrated  eliminate  the  costly 
and  disagreeable  chore  of  pumping, 
hauling,  and  spreading  manure 
throughout  the  year.  All  of  the  ferti- 
lizer value  of  the  manure  is  lost,  how- 
ever. 

But  then,  just  how  much  value  is 
there  in  manure  from  a  hog  lot? 

"The  value  of  the  manure  as  a  fer- 
tilizer depends  on  how  it  is  handled," 
says  Van  Arsdall.  "Fresh  manure 
from  a  hog  growing  from  50  to  220 
lbs.  is  worth  about  $1.62  based  on 
1960  fertilizer  prices.  If  a  hog  produc- 
er could  preserve  all  of  this  fertilizer 
value,  he  could  realize  about  $1  per 
hog  above  costs  from  using  the  ma- 
mre  compared  with  regular  commer- 
cial fertilizer." 

But  ideal  conditions  for  maintain- 
ing full  fertilizer  value  are  seldom 
possible.  The  typical  producer  will 
probably  lose  about  half  to  three 
fourths  of  the  fertilizer  value  in  hog 
manure  that  is  handled  as  a  liquid, 
Van  Arsdall  points  out.  "Nutrient 
losses  begin  on  the  feeding  floor  and 
continue  while  the  manure  is  in  stor- 
age and  lying  in  the  fields."  Also 
much  value  can  be  lost  through 
spreading  at  unprofitable  times  of  the 
year,  as  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 

"When  fertility  losses  exceed  50%," 


This  easy-to-clean  hog  finishing  house  was  designed  by 
University  of  Missouri  engineers.  Floor  is  scraped  with 
shovel  and  flushed  by  hose.  The  lagoon  breaks  down  man- 
ure so  full  cleaning  is  required  about  every  three  years. 
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o  wooden  slats  for  hogs  raised  in  con- 
Both  wooden  and  concrete  slats  should 
manure  drops  easily  through  opening. 

Van  Arsdall  says,  "the  manure  will 
not  pay  the  costs  of  getting  it  on  the 
land." 

Disease  buildup  can  be  a  serious 
problem  in  confinement  operations. 
The  producer  who  lets  his  guard 
down  is  almost  certain  to  be  hit  hard. 
With  proper  precautions,  disease  in 
confinement  hog  operations  need  not 
be  more  of  a  problem  than  in  any 
confinement  operation  such  as  broil- 
ers housed  in  cages. 

A  large  investment  is  involved 
when  a  confinement  system  is  estab- 
lished. The  system  should  be  designed 
to  save  labor.  This  means  mechanical 
handling  of  feed,  water,  and  manure. 
And  temperature  and  humidity  con- 
trol for  best  gains. 

Van  Arsdall  figures  a  fully 
equipped  farrowing  house  costs  about 
$300  per  sow  space.  If  you  figure 
four  litters  per  sow  space  and  average 
1V%  pigs  per  litter,  the  investment  is 
$10  per  market  hog  produced  per 
year. 

Finishing  House  Runs  $10  a  Hog 

Then  a  finishing  house  costs  an- 
other $10  per  hog  per  year.  While 
Van  Arsdall's  figures  show  that  start- 
ing a  pasture  operation  is  about  as 
costly,  this  would  be  an  added  ex- 
pense for  the  man  now  producing 
swine  on  pasture. 

"Be  sure  you  are  sold  on  the  idea 
before  you  invest,"  cautions  J.  A. 
Hoefer,  Michigan  State  University 
scientist.  He  points  out  that  you  lose 
flexibility  with  a  confinement  sys- 
tem. It's  hard  to  get  your  money  out 
of  the  equipment  once  it's  installed. 
And  the  buildings  don't  convert  to 
other  uses  very  well. 

"Some  of  this  equipment  soon  may 
be  out-dated  by  new  discoveries," 
says  Hoefer.  "There  is  no  real  agree- 
ment on  the  best  way  to  handle  hogs." 

When  you  decide  to  go  ahead,  Hoef- 
er says  it  is  most  important  to  plan 
carefully.  Get  all  the  information 
you  can.  Talk  to  other  farmers,  exten- 
sion specialists,  equipment  dealers, 
and  feed  company  planning  service 
men. 

"There  are  lots  of  ways  to  do  it 
successfully,"  says  Hoefer.  "The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  be  certain  you  like 
the  system  you  decide  on  using." 

"Long  range  prospects  for  profits 
in  the  hog  business  are  good,"  de- 

(Continued  on  Page  Ten) 


Marketing  Purebred  Live  Stock 


Producers  need  top  quality  herd  sires  to  build  up  their  herds  and 
flocks.   They  will  pay  top  dollar  for  animals  that  will  nick  well. 


Hy  Stewart  Fowler 

TO  PUT  HIGHER  QUALITY, 
meaty  steaks,  lamb  chops,  and 
hams  on  our  dinner  tables,  use 
genetically  superior  purebreds.  Yes, 
purebred  live  stock  producers  are  the 
guardians  of  the  genetical  material 
needed  to  produce  top-merit  slaugh- 
ter animals.  Progressive  purebred 
producers  accept  this  responsibility 
and  are  passing  such  genetical  mate- 
rial on  in  an  improved  status. 

They  are  increasing  desirable  genes 
in  their  herds  and  flocks  by  strict 
performance  testing,  judicious  selec- 
tion, and  carefully  planned  corrective 
matings.  These  genes  are  then  made 
available  to  "work"  for  the  commer- 
cial producers. 

Successful  purebred  breeders  aim 
for  the  purebred  and  commercial 
market.  They  produce  genetically 
superior  animals  that  can  make  im- 
provements in  many  purebred  herds 
and  flocks.  At  the  same  time,  they 
know  that  such  animals  are  essential 
to  the  further  improvement  of  our 
meat  supply. 

The  demand  for  top  purebred  fe- 
males comes  largely  from  other  pure- 
bred breeders.  A  limited  number  of 
commercial  producers,  however,  are 
in  the  market  for  purebred  females 
to  use  in  crossbreeding  programs. 
These  producers  know  that  greater 
hybrid  vigor  results  in  crossbred  off- 
spring when  sires  and  dams  are  both 
relatively  "pure"  in  their  genetical 
material. 

Find  Your  Best  Market 

Most  commercial  producers  depend 
upon  purebred  sires  to  improve  their 
herds  and  flocks.  Accordingly,  more 
bulls,  rams,  and  boars  move  into 
commercial  operations  than  into 
purebred  live  stock  enterprises.  Re- 
member, however,  that  our  purebred 
industry  is  always  in  the  market  for 
better  sires  of  any  breed  or  species. 

Our  commercial  producers  are 
more  interested  than  ever  before  in 
outstanding  sires.  They  know  their 
market  is  demanding  more  in  the  way 
of  good-doing,  high-quality,  heavily- 
muscled  animals.  They  are  looking 
for  sires  that  will  "fix"  these  traits 
in  their  herds  and  flocks.  Purebred 
breeders  shouldn't  underestimate  the 
potentialities  of  sale  outlets  to  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

In  the  past  few  years,  many  pure- 
bred producers  have  found  that  com- 
mercial producers  are  their  most  de- 
manding customers.  Many  commer- 
cial producers  are  now  insisting  on 
seeing  records  of  performance  prior 
to  purchase.  And,  purebred  breeders 
find  that  these  progressive  commer- 
cial producers  seldom  quibble  over  a 
reasonable  price  for  high-indexing 
sires  of  good  type  and  quality. 

A  sound  performance  testing  pro- 
gram is  the  first  step  in  selling  to- 
morrow's successful  sires  at  a  profit 
today. 

Step  two  in  successful  selling  of 
purebreds  might  well  be  proper  fit- 
ting of  sale  animals.  The  breeder 
should  select  only  animals  that  are 
good  enough  to  meet  with  a  ready 
demand  and  then  get  them  in  proper 
condition  to  be  presented  to  best  ad- 
vantage. Three  items  to  consider  here 
are:  (1)  the  desirable  degree  of  fin- 
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ish,  (2)  whether  or  not  breeding-age 
females  should  be  sold  open  or  bred, 
and  (3)  the  extent  of  grooming  to  be 
applied. 

Animals  look  better  when  they 
carry  a  fair  degree  of  finish.  The  fat 
helps  round  out  conformation.  Don't 
overdo  it  though,  because  excess  fat 
can  be  detrimental  to  best  breeding 
performance.  Apparently,  there's  no 
good  substitute  for  condition — espe- 
cially in  beef  cattle — as  fat  is  appeal- 
ing and  attracts  attention.  How  many 
times  have  you  heard  cowmen  say 
that  they  prefer  to  buy  their  breeding 
stock  in  their  "working  clothes"  only 
to  see  them  buy  some  of  the  most 
highly  finished  cattle  through  sales? 
Thin  animals  seldom  sell  at  a  high 
figure  unless  they  are  backed  by  an 
extra  fancy  pedigree.  Perhaps  as  per- 
formance testing  comes  into  wider 
use,  production  records  will  displace 
the  necessity  for  putting  a  high  de- 
gree of  finish  on  sale  animals. 

Plan  Your  Sales  Carefully 

When  planning  to  sell  females,  the 
breeder  must  decide  whether  to  sell 
them  open  or  bred.  When  heifers  18 
to  24  months  old  or  over  and  gilts  over 
10  months  of  age  are  consigned  to 
sales,  prospective  buyers  usually  ex- 
pect them  to  be  bred.  Highly-fitted 
females  that  are  still  open  at  these 
ages  are  considered  as  bad  risks  by 
many  buyers. 

It's  important  to  make  an  early  de- 
cision as  to  the  sale  condition  of  fe- 
males. If  gilts  are  to  be  sold  as  "guar- 
anteed bred,"  they  should  be  bred 
early  enough  to  indicate  by  their  ap- 
pearance that  they  are  "piggy." 

Heifers  should  be  bred  in  time  to 
guarantee  them  "in  calf"  by  means 
of  a  pregnancy  examination.  If  a 
heifer  has  reached  breeding  age,  it's 
best  to  breed  her  so  she  will  be  6  or 
7  months  along  in  calf  at  sale  time. 
Usually,  it  isn't  advisable  to  breed 
sale  heifers  so  that  they  will  calve 


close  to  sale  time.  A  heifer  that  is 
close  to  calving  doesn't  look  as  at- 
tractive in  the  sale  ring  as  she  would 
have  appeared  a  month  or  two  earlier. 
Likewise,  if  she  has  a  newborn  calf  at 
foot  on  sale  day,  she  will  lack  fill  and 
bloom  and  will  not  make  a  good  ap- 
pearance. 

Gilts,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
bred  in  order  to  be  in  advanced  preg- 
nancy on  sale  day.  Such  gilts  tend  to 
bring  bids  from  more  prospective 
buyers — this  is  good  for  higher  prices. 
This  increased  buying  interest  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  there's  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  buyers  that 
such  gilts  are  safely  bred.  Also,  it  may 
be  credited  to  the  fact  that  buyers 
know  they  will  have  little  waiting 
and  overhead  expense  on  such  gilts 
before  they  start  paying  dividends  on 
the  investment. 

Proper  grooming  will  help  the  sale 
price.  Place  sale  animals  in  a  yard 
or  lot  that's  reasonably  clean  and 
provided  with  ample  clean  bedding. 
This  makes  it  easier  to  have  them  in 
clean  condition  with  ample  bloom  by 
sale  time.  Clip  cattle  and  hogs  about 
the  head  or  ears  and  about  the  tail, 
according  to  breed  dictates.  Block 
sheep  carefully.  Trim  feet,  and  sand 
and  polish  horns.  See  that  cattle  are 
halter  broken.  Every  effort  made  to 
help  animals  "put  their  best  foot  for- 
ward" on  sale  day  will  usually  return 
substantial  dividends. 

Select  Best  Sales  Method 

Selecting  the  best  method  of  selling 
is  a  third  essential  to  successful  sell- 
ing of  purebred  live  stock.  The  nu- 
merous ways  in  which  purebred  live 
stock  may  be  sold  can  be  classified 
under  two  methods  —  private  treaty 
and  public  sale.  Private  treaty  in- 
cludes: (1)  direct  sales  where  breeder 
and  buyer  come  in  personal  contact, 
(2)  mail-order  buying,  and  (3)  pur- 
chases made  through  breed  associa- 
tion fieldmen  or  other  representa- 
tives. Public  sales  may  be  of  several 


You  won't  sell  many  feeder  pigs  by 
mail  as  buyers  don't  want  to  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke.    They  want  to  see  'em. 

different  types,  including  breeder's 
auctions  and  consignment  sales. 

Sales  by  private  treaty  are  well 
adapted  to  small  herds,  especially  if 
the  herd  is  well-known.  This  method 
is  especially  suited  to  selling  animals 
that  aren't  fitted,  that  is,  animals  of- 
fered in  good  pasture  condition.  Quite 
often  prices  received  at  private  treaty 
sales  aren't  as  high  as  at  public  sales. 
On  the  other  hand,  selling  costs  are 
usually  not  as  high.  Consequently,  the 
net  return  to  the  breeder  may  be 
more  from  private  treaty  sales. 

As  a  result  of  advertising,  some 
buyers  will  order  animals  by  mail. 
The  fundamental  rule  in  mail-order 
selling  is  prompt  answering  of  all 
mail.  The  requests  for  information 
should  be  answered  on  the  same  day 
received,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do 
so.  Use  suitable  letterhead  stationery. 
(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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Your  bull  is  more  than  half  your  herd,  so  it  will  pay  you 
handsome  dividends  if  you  select  a  herd  sire  that  ''fixes" 
the  right  traits  in  his  progeny.    All  progressive  cattlemen 


are  insisting  on  high  indexing  sires  of  good  quality  and 
type  and  will  pay  more  for  production  tested  herd  sires. 
If  you  want  to  sell  them,  though,  you'll  have  to  tell  them. 
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Cull  Your  Way  to  Profit! 


By  George  Montgomerv 

r WANTED  TO  VISIT  Florida's  top 
cattleman.  To  get  an  idea  of  who 
was  doing  the  best  all-around 
management  job,  I  legged  from  office 
to  office  at  the  state  university  in 
Gainesville  to  ask  animal  husbandry 
specialists  for  tips. 

"That's  a  tough  one,"  said  the  first 
man  I  asked.  "Why  don't  you  visit 
several  and  decide  how  you  would 
rate  them?" 

He  listed  half  a  dozen.  Before  the 
afternoon  ended,  I  got  some  of  his  co- 
workers to  suggest  similar  lists. 

That's  how  I  learned  about  Dick 
Kelley.  He  was  the  first  man  men- 
tioned by  three,  and  he  was  second 
on  another  list. 

"Kelley  has  pushed  calving  rate 
from  about  65%  to  a  little  under 
100  r"( ."  one  said.  "You'll  be  interested 
in  how  he  did  it." 

Said  another:  "Ask  about  his  big 
calves.  When  he  weans  them  at  240 
days,  they  weigh  50  to  60%  more  than 
those  in  the  average  Florida  herd.  The 
best  are  twice  as  heavy  as  the  regular 
run  of  calves  down  here." 

Several  days  later  I  stopped  my 
car  in  Kelley's  dooryard  in  Martin 
county,  Florida.  I  found  he  had  taken 
charge  11  years  earlier  as  partner- 
manager  on  a  6-section  ranch  owned 
by  Pierre  L.  Bailly.  Sure  enough, 
only  65%  of  the  cows  on  the  ranch 
had  weaned  calves  the  first  year. 

Keeps  Only  Fertile  Cows 

With  such  low  production  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  red  ink  out  of  the 
ranch's  financial  statement.  At  that, 
the  ranch's  calving  rate  was  not  so 
different  from  that  of  other  ranches 
in  the  area,  men  at  the  university 
had  told  me.  Many  Florida  cows  then 
produced  a  calf  only  every  second 
year. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  unsatisfactory  production,  the 
university  men  had  explained.  They 
mentioned  soil  deficiencies,  low  qual- 
ity herbage,  internal  and  external 
parasites,  long  months  of  hot  weather. 
One  pointed  out  the  widespread  use 
of  Brahman  strains  of  cattle  which 
may  be  lower  in  fertility  than  the 
European  breeds.  In  some  herds  all 
of  these  factors  may  have  contributed 
to  the  low  calving  rate. 

Most  important  thing  of  all,  per- 
haps, had  been  absence  of  selection 
pressure  to  cull  cows  that  lacked  the 
fertility  and  vigor  needed  to  cope 
with  unfavorable  environmental  fac- 


tors and  still  produce  a  calf  every 
year. 

Dick  Kelley  had  been  schooled  at 
New  Mexico  State  University.  There 
he  had  learned  well  the  things  taught 
by  John  H.  Knox  and  Marvin  Koger, 
two  of  the  nation's  great  leaders  in 
beef  cattle  management  and  research. 
He  had  become  versed,  too,  in  meth- 
ods demonstrated  by  P.  E.  Neale, 
master  in  the  business  of  managing 
sheep  flocks. 

New  Mexico  presented  an  environ- 
ment that  could  be  tough.  Knox, 
Koger  and  Neale  had  shown  that  the 
way  to  overcome  such  difficulties  as 
those  that  now  faced  Kelley  was  to 
select  breeding  stock  that  could  re- 
produce every  year  under  the  tough- 
est conditions  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected. 

Sells  Cows  That  Don't  Calve 

Kelley's  first  move  was  to  sell  every 
cow  that  failed  to  calve.  There  was 
no  profit  in  using  two  years'  cow  feed 
to  get  one  calf. 

"The  next  step,"  he  told  me,  "was 
to  divide  the  cows  into  A,  B  and  C 
herds.  Neale  had  used  that  device  to 
set  up  range  ewe  flocks  in  New  Mex- 
ico. I  adopted  that  plan  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pick  my  replacement  heifers 
from  the  best  breeding  stock  I  had. 

"Here's  the  method  I  used:  When 
weaning  time  rolled  around  the  first 


year  I  cut  out  the  top  30%  of  the 
calves  and  shut  them  up  in  a  corral. 
I  considered  only  their  weight  and 
conformation.  Their  dams  weren't 
given  a  second  look. 

"Next  morning,"  Kelly  continued, 
"mothers  of  those  top  calves  were 
bellowing  around  the  corral.  I  herded 
them  into  a  pen  and  branded  them 
on  the  loin  to  mark  them  for  my  A 
herd.  A  few  days  later,  the  calves 
were  worked  again  and  another  30% 
—  the  best  ones  left  —  were  penned. 
The  following  day  their  dams  were 
branded  for  the  B  herd.  Later  the  C 
herd  was  picked  in  similar  manner. 

"That  left  the  bottom  10%  of  the 
calves  unweaned.  They  were  late 
ones  and  odd-balls.  I  left  them  with 
the  dams  to  gain  more  weight.  Later 
I  sold  both  the  poor  cows  and  their 
calves." 

When  breeding  time  rolled  around, 
Kelley  shut  the  A  cows  in  a  separate 
pasture,  and  turned  his  best  bulls 
with  them.  The  B  herd  went  to  a  sec- 
ond pasture,  and  the  C  cows  to  a 
third.  Best  half  of  the  bulls  left  after 
selecting  those  for  the  A  herd  went 
with  the  B  cows  and  the  others  with 
the  C  herd. 

Such  an  improvement  plan  calls 
for  replacement  heifers  to  be  picked 
from  the  A  herd.  But  Kelley  couldn't 
move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  he  wished. 
Culling  out  the  cows  that  hadn't  pro- 


The  while  bird  on  the  bull's  shoulder  is  an  African  cattle  egret  which  ac- 
companies cattle  to  feed  on  blood-sucking  insects.  The  Angus  bull  is  a 
herd  sire  on  the  Bailly-Kelley  Ranch  from  the  Rye  Plantation,  Queens- 
town,  Md.    Note  the  coarse,  fibrous  grass  grown   in   Southern  Florida. 
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This  black  cow  weaned  her  way  into 
the  top  herd  of  "AA"  producers  on 
the  Bailly-Kelley  Ranch  in  Florida 
by  dropping  heavy,  healthy  calves. 


duced  calves — 35%  of  the  total — had 
cut  the  herd  below  the  ranch's  carry- 
ing capacity.  He  had  to  dip  into  the 
heifer  crop  of  the  B  and  C  herds 
until  numbers  were  brought  back. 
That  necessity  continued  longer  than 
Kelley  might  have  liked,  for  another 
15%  of  the  cows  had  to  be  culled 
the  second  year  and  5%  the  third  be- 
cause of  failure  to  settle.  This  tough 
culling  program  got  results,  however. 

"Today  we're  getting  95%  of  the 
cows  settled  in  100  days,"  he  said. 
"We  expect  even  more  from  heifers 
being  bred  the  first  time  than  we  do 
from  cows  nursing  calves.  Such 
heifers  are  exposed  to  bulls  only  60 
days.  Then  they're  pregnancy  tested 
as  early  as  the  job  can  be  done  ac- 
curately. Cows  are  pregnancy  tested, 
too.  Those  not  with  calf  are  sold. 
They  never  get  another  chance." 

Builds  Up  the  "AA"  Herd 

Building  up  a  herd  in  that  way  in- 
sures high  prolificacy.  Kelley  says 
90%  of  the  first-calf  heifers  drop 
calves.  These  young  heifers  nurse 
their  calves  full  time.  Any  that  fail 
to  settle  in  the  regular  breeding  sea- 
son are  culled.  That's  the  trial  year. 
If  a  heavy-milking  heifer  can  come 
back  and  produce  her  second  calf 
after  nursing  her  first  one  full-time 
she  has  what  it  takes  to  make  a  top- 
notch  brood  cow.  Kelley  showed  me 
a  cow  that  made  her  first  calf  weigh 
540  pounds.  Each  calf  she  had  pro- 
duced since  has  gone  above  600 
pounds.  And  she  came  back  with  her 
second  calf  on  time.  He  told  me  of 
another  that  got  with  calf  before  she 
was  weaned.  She  calved  at  16  months 
old,  raised  the  calf  and  was  bred 
back. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  ranch's 
program  was  set  up,  Kelley  has  ex- 
panded the  cow  herd  to  four  groups: 
AA,  A,  B  and  C.  The  two  heifers 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph are  among  the  51  cows  of  the 
AA  herd.  That's  a  group  of  super- 
cows.  A  year  ago  14  of  them  dropped 
bull  calves  that  weaned  at  600  pounds 
or  more.  One  of  the  heaviest  calves 
weaned  to  date  weighed  725  pounds 
at  240  days.  One  bull,  weighed  at  9 
months,  tipped  the  scale  at  875 
pounds.  A  cow  can  stay  in  the  AA 
herd  only  if  every  calf  goes  above 
600  pounds. 

This  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  any 
to  tell  how  Kelley  makes  calves  so 
heavy  at  weaning.  One  of  the  reasons 
is  apparent  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs. They  show  that  a  logical  first 
(Continued  on  Page  Twelve) 
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parasite  control  jobs  better 

COOPER-TOX  EXTRA 


KILLS  FLIES,  LICE,  TICKS,  KEOS.  CONTROLS  MANGE  AND  SCAB  MITES. 
PROTECTS  AGAINST  REINFESTATION,  ON  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  GOATS  AND  HOGS. 

Cooper-Tox  Extra  is  specially  formulated  with 
Lindane  for  fast  kill  and  Toxaphene  for  longer 
lasting  protection.  One  gallon  makes  150  gallons 
of  spray  dip  for  cattle  and  hogs;  up  to  500  gal- 
lons for  treating  sheep  and  goats.  Economical 
too,  costs  less  than  3*  per  head  for  range 
proved,  all  'round  livestock  pest  control. 
Get  extra  effectiveness,  extra  savings,  extra 
special  results  ...  use  Cooper-Tox  EXTRA! 


WILLIAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  INC. 

1909  N.  CLIFTON  •  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 

The  circle  of  protection  for  your  livestock  profits 


Tell  our  advertisers  you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 

Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now!  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.Enjoyagoodnight'ssleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  For  conven- 
ience, buy  the  large  size.  Get  Doan's  Pills  todayl 
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LETS  YOU  SELL 
AT  TOP-PRICE 
MARKET  WEIGHT 

•  Sort  hogs,  calves, 
sheep  quickly  by 
weight 

•  Check  weight 
gains  of  feed 

Weighs  1  lb.  to  400 
lbs.  ...  2  men 
can  carry  it  .  .  ■ 
Crate  removable. 


$99.50  fob. 

FACTORY  ASSEMBLED 
Wt.    145  lbs. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

ROYAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1408  E.  4th  St. 
Waterloo,  Iowa  —  Phone  ADams  4-6608 


Inside 

Washington 

by  Philip  L,.  Warden 


£)URING  the  first  half  of  June 
clothing  buyers  from  department 
stores  all  over  America  traveled  to 
New  York  to  buy  the  fall  and  winter 
clothing  which  will  be  sold  from  the 
racks  in  the  stores  in  your  town  in 
the  coming  months.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  American  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ers Institute,  I  spent  June  4  learning 
something  about  how  the  clothing 
made  from  the  wool  of  your  sheep 
is  marketed.  I  discovered  that  one  of 
the  biggest  textile  producers  uses  a 
Broadway  musical  comedy  at  an 
hour  of  the  morning  most  people  are 
going  to  work  to  sell  his  products. 

Deering,  Milliken  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1045 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  the  textile 
producer,  makes  it  a  point  to  learn 
what  days  a  department  store  buyer 
is  going  to  be  in  New  York.  The  com- 
pany invites  the  buyer  to  join  hun- 
dreds of  other  buyers  at  a  breakfast 
of  juice,  sweet  rolls,  bacon  and  scram- 
bled eggs,  and  coffee  at  the  Astor 
Hotel,  on  Broadway  at  Times  Square. 

Wool  with  a  Two-Way  Stretch 

Every  inch  of  space  in  the  mam- 
moth grand  ballroom  of  the  Astor 
and  every  niche  in  its  balconies  are 
paced  with  tables  and  chairs.  Each 
guest  receives  a  plaid,  cloth-covered 
brief  case  containing  pictures  of  the 
fall  clothes  to  be  featured  later  in  the 
stage  show,  a  cigaret  lighter  with  a 
music  box  inside  to  play  "Harrigan" 
("Milliken"),  the  company's  theme 
song,  every  time  the  lighter  is  used. 

By  8:15  a.m.,  the  tables  have  been 
cleared,  the  lights  dimmed,  and  for 
the  next  hour  the  Astor  ballroom 
stage  becomes  the  scene  of  a  magical 
fashion  show  in  the  form  of  a  highly 
entertaining  musical  comedy.  Each 
chorus  girl,  actor  and  actress  wears 
clothes  made  from  Milliken  fabrics 
by  the  most  famous  names  in  the 
clothing  field.  One  scene  will  feature 
dresses  from  Milliken  wool  worsteds, 
another  sweaters  from  Milliken 
yarns,  another  dresses  and  sports 
clothes  from  cottons  and  wools  in 
combination  with  the  new  miracle 
fibers. 

The  entire  production  is  a  blend  of 
fall  fashions  and  fun,  giving  the  visit- 
ing buyers  definite  ideas  about  lines 
to  buy  when  they  visit  the  sales 
rooms  of  the  clothing  manufacturers. 
Milliken  has  nothing  to  sell  directly 
to  the  store  buyers.  It  just  hopes  the 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

buyers  will  ask  for  clothing  made 
with  Milliken  textiles  when  they  visit 
the  factories. 

One  of  the  new  textiles  Milliken 
featured  at  the  show  this  year  was  a 
100%  wool  worsted  with  a  two-way 
stretch.  A  wool  fabric  with  perma- 
nent elasticity  was  developed  at  the 
company's  southern  laboratories.  Re- 
searchers found  they  could  utilize  the 
natural  shrinking  qualities  of  wool  to 
produce  a  worsted  material  which 
would  stretch  out  and  snap  back. 

The  product  of  that  research  is  a 
material  for  dresses,  suits  and  leisure 
wear  which  clings  to  the  right  places, 
provides  new  freedom  of  movement 
at  the  seat  and  knees,  and  which 
snaps  back  into  shape  when  the  pres- 
sure is  released.  Textiles  with  stretch 
qualities  heretofore  had  been  avail- 
able only  in  materials  using  blends 
of  cotton  and  wool  with  the  man- 
made  fibers. 

Roger  Milliken,  president  of  Deer- 
ing, Milliken  &  Co.,  told  a  press  con- 
ference that  the  goal  of  the  makers 
of  every  synthetic  fiber  (nylon, 
rayon,  dacron)  is  to  make  a  perfect 
imitation  of  the  live  fibers,  wool,  cot- 
ton and  silk.  So  far,  he  said,  the  lab- 
oratories have  been  unable  to  pro- 
duce a  synthetic  fiber  which  will  ab- 
sorb moisture.  Consequently,  all  the 
man-made  fibers  remain  inferior  to 
the  live  fibers. 

Milton  H.  Rubin,  president  of  the 
American  Silk  Mills,  1400  Broadway, 
later  let  the  Washington  newsmen  in 
on  another  textile  trade  secret.  Rubin 
reported  that  silk,  at  $6  a  pound,  is  at 
a  10-year  price  peak  which  would 
pretty  well  limit  its  use  if  the  textile 
industry  had  not  found  wide  mar- 
kets for  blends  of  various  fibers.  One 
of  the  most  popular  blends  for 
women's  dresses  is  of  wool  and  silk. 

By  blending  the  two  fibers,  the 
textile  maker  produces  a  material 
with  all  the  desirable  qualities  of 
wool  and  the  lightness  of  silk.  The 
resulting  fabric  is  far  lighter  than 
could  ever  be  produced  using  wool 
alone,  and  far  cheaper  in  price  than 
either  an  all-wool  or  an  all-silk  fab- 
ric. Yet  it  is  a  luxury  fabric  loved  by 
women  for  their  party  and  afternoon 
dresses.  Just  as  years  ago  chemists 
first  proved  they  could  make  a  silk 
purse  from  a  sow's  ear,  the  modern- 
day  Rumpelstiltskins  of  the  textile 
world  are  making  silk  dresses  using 
sheep's  wool. 


Can  Hog  Setup  Pay? 

(Continued  from  Page  Seven) 


clares  N.  S.  Hadley,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity economist.  "The  business  will 
continue  to  be  highly  competitive,  but 
the  above  average  producer  will  get 
reasonable  returns." 

This  is  typical  of  the  replies  from 
economists  across  the  country  who 
were  asked,  "Does  the  hog  business 
look  good  enough  to  pay  off  long 
term  investments?" 

All  of  the  economists  said  it  will 
take  above-average  management  to 
make  confinement  rearing  pay  off. 
A  good  rule  is  this:  "If  you've  been 
making  money  on  hogs,  you  probably 
have  the  know-how  to  earn  a  profit 
with  a  confinement  system.  If  you've 
been  losing  money  the  past  few  years, 
chances  are  you'll  lose  more  by  in- 
vesting in  an  expensive  system. 

Glen  Grimes,  University  of  Mis- 


souri economist,  says  you  should  ask 
yourself  these  three  questions: 

1.  "How  long  do  I  plan  to  stay  in 
the  hog  business?"  You  should  like 
hogs  well  enough  to  stay  in  business 
through  good  and  bad  years.  You 
should  own  your  own  land  or  have 
long  term  leases  on  enough  land  to 
keep  you  going. 

2.  "How  much  will  this  system  im- 
prove my  income?"  Figure  up  how 
much  you  can  earn  by  cropping  the 
land  that's  now  in  hog  pasture.  Add 
the  income  you'll  get  from  the  extra 
sows  you'll  be  able  to  handle.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  interest  and  de- 
preciation on  the  new  equipment. 

3.  "Can  I  make  this  investment 
without  over-extending  myself  finan- 
cially?" Budget  carefully  so  you  can 
meet  all  of  your  obligations. 
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By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Your  Questions  Answered: 

Q — How  can  I  tell  my  neighbor  to 
clean  up  his  farmstead  so  disease 
won't  come  off  his  lots  and  onto  my 
farm  from  overflow  water? 

A — You  can  tell  him  what  you 
think  at  any  time;  however,  you  can't 
force  him  to  clean  up  unless  he  has 
an  infectious,  contagious  disease  that 
is  endangering  all  live  stock  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  best  way  is  to 
visit  with  him  if  he  is  a  reasonable 
fellow — if  not  report  it  to  a  district 
state  veterinarian. 

Q — My  veterinarian  told  me  that  I 
lost  two  calves  from  lead  poisoning. 
The  «nly  lead  I  know  of  was  the 
paint  off  the  barn. 

A — S  ometimes 
calves  will  lick 
paint  on  buildings 
and  it  takes  only 
a  small  amount. 
Old  paint  pails, 
batteries,  or  any 
other  objects 
thrown  in  pas- 
tures or  lots  may 
cause  lead  poison- 
ing. It  is  a  good 
idea  to  clean  up  all  junk  from  pas- 
tures and  to  inspect  creek  banks 
after  a  hard  rain  for  paint  pails,  etc. 

Q — My  neighbor  buys  feeder  pigs 
from  a  trucker  in  Missouri  that  "boot- 
legs" them  into  Iowa.  Now  he  has  a 
group  of  200  pigs  that  are  very  sick. 
How  can  I  as  his  neighbor  tell  if  he 
has  cholera? 

A — Any  person  can  report  a  sus- 
picious cholera  case  and  is  urged  to 
do  so.  Any  person  that  buys  pigs 
without  a  permit  and  from  an  un- 
known origin  is  as  guilty  as  the 
peddler  of  the  pigs. 

Q — I  vaccinated  my  herd  for  lep- 
tospirosis  and  six  cows  went  into 
shock  after  vaccination.  Is  this  un- 
usual? 

A — Shock  following  vaccination  is 
uncommon  but  does  occur.  It  occurs 
in  all  species  of  animals  and  in  man 
from  several  different  vaccines.  The 
cause  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  biologic. 

Q — My  hogs  have  abscesses  in  their 
jowls  and  on  their  sides.  My  hog  buy- 
er told  me  that  they  wouldn't  bring 
as  much  at  market  and  that  the  heads 
probably  would  be  thrown  away. 
What  is  this  and  what  can  I  treat  them 
with? 

— Cervical  abscesses  or  abscesses 
throughout  the  hogs  are  a  real  prob- 
lem in  many  herds  and  are  caused 
by  bacteria  with  the  streptococci  most 
frequently  found.  These  abscesses 
may  be  found  deep  in  the  tissues  and 
cause  severe  losses  from  trimming  in 
the  packing  house. 

When  a  herd  of  hogs  becomes  in- 
fected with  this  infection,  they  can 
spread  it  readily  from  one  hog  to  an- 
other. Thus  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  opening  abscesses  and 
spreading  the  infection.  The  infec- 
tion is  not  always  spread  by  puncture 
wounds  or  other  injuries.  There  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  the  or- 
ganisms may  be  ingested  from  con- 
taminated feed.  No  exact  control  has 
been  found,  except  rigid  selection  of 
breeding  stock  (without  visible  in- 
fection). The  use  of  high  level  anti- 
biotics during  the  growing  period 
has  been  found  helpful  in  its  control. 
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"WE  MAL?E  &6.  I#  NET  PROFIT  PER  HEAP. . . 
PRACTICALLY  NO  WORK  AT  ALL"  ?%$$$M 


BROWER 

Kimt-fud     CATTLE  FEEDER 


HHHHHBhHIHHH 

"We  feed  160  to  200  head  of  steers  on  full  feed  out 
of  Browers  'Kleen-Feeds'  with  no  work  at  all  except 
keeping  the  feeders  full  —  approximately  30  minutes 
every  9  days.  They  are  definitely  a  time-saver  and 
the  least  troublesome  of  any  feeder  I  have  used.  There's 
no  cause  to  get  in  and  scoop  the  feed  back  as  it  fills 
very  easily  without  much  effort.  The  cattle  very  defin- 
itely eat  more  because  the  feed  in  the  trough  is  fresher 
and  cleaner.  The  trough  is  practically  waste-free.  We 
made  $26.1  8  profit  per  head  recently  on  66  of  these 
steers  after  hauling  and  selling  commission.  Here  are 
the  figures: 


66  steers,  avg.  starting  weight   572 

66  steers,  avg.  finish  weight   886 

66  steers,  avg.  gain   314 

Pounds  of  feed  per  100  lb.  gain   735 

Feed  cost  per  1 00  lb.  gain  $1 4.70 

Original  cost  per  CWT   21 .65 

Selling  price   22.50 

Profit  per  head  on  gain  in  price   4.86 

Profit  per  head  on  feed  grain   24.49 

Less  selling  commission  and 

hauling  (per  head)   3.17 

Total  profit  per  head  after  hauling 

and  selling  commission   26.18 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

You  can  save  over  1 00  hours  of  labor  a  year  with  Brower's 
practical  and  efficient  self-feeder  .  .  .  cut  down  feed 
bills,  too!  Specially  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant 
but  small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and  more 
palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster,  more  prof- 
itable gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the  clock  — 
cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  the  time.  Even  timid 
animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't  been 
worked  over.  Built  of  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  to  give 
1  5  to  20  years  of  service.  Ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


TWO  SIZES 


Large  feeder  holds  250 
bushels/  feeds  100  cattle  for 
a  week  on  one  filling.  Small 
feeder,  1  25  bushel  capacity, 
does  it  for  50  head. 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

O  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder       □  Brower  Hog  Equipment 

fTI  Calf  Creep  Feeder  O  Brower   Poultry  Equipment 


Name  

Street  or  R.F.D.- 
Town  


.  State. 


PRICED  LOW-ASK  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 
BROWER  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  2390,  Quincy,  lllinoi 


Your  Prestige  is  Costing  Us  10c 

(That's  Why  We  Need  Your  Help) 


QNCE  UPON  A  TIME,  farmers  could  subscribe  to  a 
magazine  and  tell  the  agent:  Just  put  me  down  as 
John  Jones,  Podunk,  Illinois.  No  need  to  list  the  Rural 
Route  No.  or  the  Box  No.  Everybody  knows  me!" 

We  are  glad  to  have  subscribers  whom  "everybody 
knows,"  but  times  have  changed.  The  Post  Office  is 
now  charging  us  100  for  your  prestige — double  the  cost 
we  used  to  pay. 


So  give  us  a  hand,  will  you?  Check  your  present 
mailing  label  on  National  Live  Stock  Producer.  Is 
your  name  spelled  correctly?  Are  you  getting  a  copy 
addressed  to  someone  else?  Does  the  label  contain  your 
full  mailing  address  including  the  rural  route  and  post 
office  box  number? 

Just  let  us  know.  Then  drop  by  the  office  when 
you're  in  town  and  we'll  spend  the  100  we  save  toward 
a  cup  of  coffee  for  you.  Thanks. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble,  Circulation  Manager 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 

(America's  Leading  hive  Stock  Magazine) 
155  North  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Cull  Your  Way  to  Profit 


(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 


step  toward  production  of  heavy 
calves  is  to  keep  only  the  cows  that 
can  produce  that  kind.  A  sound  sec- 
ond step  is  to  add  their  daughters  to 
the  herd  to  replace  cows  that  wean 
light  calves. 

Kelley  doesn't  stop  there.  Such 
cows  must  have  help.  He  uses  pro- 
duction tested  sires.  They  must  be 
bulls  that  have  shown  a  lot  of  weight 
for  age  from  birth  to  time  they're 
ready  for  service.  He  buys  gain-tested 
Angus  from  Rye  Plantation,  Queens- 
town,  Maryland,  where  production 
testing  has  been  carried  on  for  years. 
The  Rye  herd  is  based  on  importa- 
tions from  Scotland,  where  breeders 
stick  to  heavy-muscled,  long-loined 
cattle  that  contrast  sharply  with  the 
smaller  short-coupled  thick-barked 
types  seen  in  so  many  herds  in  this 
country.  He  has  25  Rye  bulls,  and  15 
of  them  have  made  marks  that  qual- 
ify them  as  "Certified"  sires  under 
the  requirements  laid  down  by  Pro- 
duction Registry  International. 

Use  of  these  big  stretchy  sires  is 
changing  the  herd  over  to  the  Scot- 
tish Angus  type.  Some  younger  cows 
show  little  trace  of  the  Brahman 
stock  with  which  Kelley  started  in 
1952.  He  took  me  to  see  a  herd  of 
yearling  heifers  that  he  was  holding 
back  as  brood  cows.  Many  of  them 
looked  like  straight  Angus. 

One  thing  is  noticeable:  The  cows 
that  show  Brahman  blood  in  greatest 
degree  have  been  pushed  down  to  the 
C  herd.  Marvin  Koger,  who  moved 
from  New  Mexico  to  the  University 
of  Florida  several  years  ago,  offers 
convincing  evidence  that  Brahmans 
and  Brahman  derivatives  may  be  in- 
ferior to  the  European  breeds  under 
Florida  conditions.  That  may  hold  for 
warm  areas  throughout  the  south. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Brahman 
will  withstand  heat  better,  but  Angus 
or  Herefords  seem  to  take  hot 
weather  well  enough  to  out-perform 
the  humped  cattle  and  their  cross- 
bred progeny  under  any  conditions  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected  in 
warmer  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Weans  Calves  at  560  Lbs. 

Calves  at  the  Bailly-Kelley  ranch, 
which  is  in  the  southern  third  of 
Florida,  are  taking  weather  in  stride. 
The  steer  calves  averaged  540  pounds 
at  weaning  last  year,  and  560  pounds 
the  year  before. 

I  wanted  to  see  a  herd  of  cows  that 
could  put  out  calves  like  that,  so  Kel- 
ley and  I  piled  into  his  jeep  and  set 
out  to  visit  pastures.  The  most  im- 
pressive thing  I  noted  was  the  type 
of  udders  on  his  cows.  Nearly  all 
were  square  and  well  set,  and  I  didn't 
see  a  spoiled  quarter  during  the 
whole  trip.  A  little  explanation  was 
needed  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of 
perfect  quarters  in  a  herd  of  heavy- 
milking  cows. 

Two  things  provide  that  explana- 
tion. The  cows  have  small  teats  that 
are  uniform  in  size.  It  is  easy  for  a 
young  calf  to  get  one  into  his  mouth, 
so  he  takes  some  milk  from  all  quar- 
ters even  when  his  capacity  is  limited. 
But  that  isn't  all.  The  herd  is  man- 
aged to  hold  down  milk  production 
when  calves  are  young.  The  ranch 
has  3,000  acres  of  unimproved  pas- 
ture, and  800  acres  seeded  to  im- 
proved grass-legume  mixtures  that 
are  heavily  fertilized.  The  800  acres 
will  maintain  the  herd  of  600  cows 
during  spring  months. 

Kelley  calves  in  December  and 
January  on  the  unimproved  pastures. 
Forage  there  isn't  high  enough  in 
quality  to  induce  heavy  milk  flow, 
and  a  young  calf  will  take  all  the 
milk  his  dam  produces.  Such  pasture 
is  supplemented  with  a  protein-min- 


eral mixture  containing  25%  salt  to 
hold  down  supplement  consumption. 
On  this  regime,  cows  lose  consider- 
able weight  during  the  70  to  90  days 
after  calving.  That  weight  loss  has  a 
definite  advantage,  Kelley  feels. 

When  the  cows  go  on  the  lush,  im- 
proved pastures  there  is  a  big  increase 
in  milk  flow.  By  that  time,  calves  are 
big  enough  to  take  all  any  cow  will 
produce.  With  plenty  of  milk  and  with 
pasturage  that  is  low  in  fiber  the 
calves  take  off  and  really  put  on 
weight.  During  the  next  five  months 
they  live  up  to  their  bred-in  poten- 
tial for  fast  growth.  That's  what 
makes  them  big  at  weaning. 


The  switch  from  low  quality  pas- 
ture to  the  rich  herbage  of  the  ferti- 
lized grasses  at  this  particular  time 
has  another  definite  advantage.  The 
cows  are  flushed  so  that  they  come 
into  heat  promptly  and  settle  at  first 
service.  That's  what  produces  such  a 
big  percentage  of  calves  in  the  first 
30  days. 

Fat  slaughter  calves  were  produced 
the  first  five  years  Kelley  managed 
the  herd.  Cows  then  were  high  in 
Brahman  blood  and  there  was  little 
demand  for  their  calves  for  the  feed- 
lot.  Since  1957,  however,  feeders  have 
bid  3  to  3Y2  0  a  pound  above  fat  calf 
prices.  Northerners  took  them  the 
first  two  years  they  went  to  the  feed- 
lot.  The  last  three  years  they  have 
been  bid  in  by  a  Florida  feeder  who 
handles  nothing  but  top  quality  cat- 
tle. Before  leaving  the  state  I  visited 
lots  where  the  Bailly-Kelley  cattle 


"If  this  doesn't  work,  I'll  have  to  try 
one  of  the  new  antibiotics." 

were  on  feed.  They  were  big  and 
rugged  and  were  keeping  up  with  the 
best  Herefords  on  feed  at  the  same 
lots. 


HELP  PROTECT  PIGS 
SCOURS  THROUGH  STAfc 
CONTAINING  POTENT  TEl 
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Tractor  Tires  Improved 


"FARM  TRACTOR  TIRES  are  rolling 
off  the  assembly  line  with  a  new 
look  today  as  chemists  and  research 
engineers  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  modern  farming.  Some  of 
the  latest  improvements  in  rear  trac- 
tor tires  were  observed  by  more  than 
20  farm  editors  in  a  recent  field  trip 
to  the  Columbiana,  Ohio  Test  Center 
operated  by  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co. 

A  striking  new  concept  of  traction 
is  incorporated  in  the  company's  new 
"Field  &  Road"  tire.  These  tractor 
tires  have  wide-spread  traction  bars 
set  at  a  unique  23°  angle.  (See  Photo). 
Most  tractor  tires  have  the  bars  set  at 


45°.  Test  officials  assert  that  these 
new  features  assure  better  traction 
and  improved  tread  life. 

In  a  200-hour  roadwear  test,  the 
tires  with  23°  angle  bars  lost  only  2.7 
lbs.  of  rubber  tread  against  11  lbs. 
loss  of  tread  for  the  45°  angle  tires.  In 
field  traction  tests,  tires  with  wide- 
spread, small-angle  bars  delivered 
3%  more  horsepower  in  plowing  and 
discing  on  normal  sod;  7%  more  on 
heavy,  dry  sod;  12.5%  more  in  slightly 
moist  heavy  sod  and  26%  more  in 
heavy,  moist  sod. 

"We  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
traction  capabilities  of  the  new  field 
and  road  tire  to  offer  a  money-back 


Editor  J.  W.  Sampler  compares  23° 
tire  tread  (left)  with  45"  angle  tread. 
Right  tire  lost  75%  of  lugs  in  200- 
hour  roadwear  test  at  Firestone's 
Columbiana,  Ohio  Tire  Test  Center. 


Fight  Scours 


with 


® 


Terramycin 


OUT  OF  ALL  THE  FARM  ANTIBIOTICS,  OR  OTHER  DRUGS, 
ONLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


Broad  range — to  fight  the  primary  causes  of 
scours  as  well  as  the  many  secondary  invaders 
that  are  susceptible  to  Terramycin.  It  fights 
as  many  disease  organisms  as  any  of  today's 
antibiotics  or  drugs  possibly  can. 

Greater  stability — to  deliver  broad-range  ac- 
tivity to  the  pig  at  high  levels.  Terramycin  is 
the  only  broad-range  antibiotic  for  farm  use 
with  a  potency-protected  molecule. 

High  absorption — to  speed  disease-fighting 
antibiotic  through  the  blood  to  the  site  of 
systemic  infections. 


You  get  these  bonus  benefits: 

Heavier  weaning  weights— from  faster 
gains  on  less  feed.  Terramycin  has 
given  up  to  39%  heavier  weights  at 
weaning.  And  extensive  tests  over  the 
entire  feeding  period  show  Terramy- 
cin-fed  pigs  have  gained  up  to  22% 
better  .  .  .  with  an  average  of  better 
than  7%. 


Insist  on  Terramycin  for  the  advantages  nothing  else  can  match 


Get  your  Full  Potential  with  Swine  Feeds  containing 

•  Potent 

Chaa.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.  B^"^^      WM  ■  ■ 

Science  for  the  world's  well-bein^  ^^(I^P^^        ^B^B      ^^^^^^^      IH  mm 

Terramycin 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE  IflW 


guarantee  that  it  can  outpull  any 
other  rear  replacement  tractor  tire, 
even  when  plowing  under  heavy 
cover  where  traction  is  extremely 
difficult,"  said  Raymond  C.  Fire- 
stone, president.  This  is  the  first  time 
a  major  rubber  company  has  ever  of- 
fered a  money-back  guarantee  on  the 
purchase  of  a  tractor  tire. 

Horsepower  ratings  of  tractors  have 
tripled  since  1939.  To  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  in  tractor  size,  the  tire 
industry  has  had  to  increase  tractor 
tire  size  and  improve  design.  In  1918, 
USDA  reported  no  tractors  and  26.5 
million  horses  and  mules  on  farms. 
By  1960,  there  were  only  3  million 
animals  and  4.8  million  tractors  used 
for  power.  The  first  rubber  tires  were 
put  on  tractors  in  1932  and  by  1950 
nearly  100%  of  all  tractors  were  on 
rubber  tires. 

USDA  now  lists  165  generalized 
types  of  farming  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  most  of  these  areas 
where  tractors  are  used,  farmers 
want  rear  tractor  tires  that  provide 
torque  transmission,  traction,  flota- 
tion, long  wear,  and  operator  com- 
fort. Firestone  produces  over  290 
sizes  and  types  of  tires  to  meet  these 
specialized  farming  requirements. 
The  new  field  and  road  tire  was  de- 
signed for  modern  farming  needs 
where  farms  may  be  located  from  five 
to  10  miles  apart  and  tractors  must 
travel  over  highways  to  get  to  them. 

Expensive  tractor  tires  should  be 
protected  from  the  twin  evils  of 
weather  and  incorrect  inflation,  re- 
ports R.  L.  Wann,  an  engineer  in 
charge  of  tractor  tires  for  Firestone. 
Careful  attention  to  recommended 
pressures  is  essential  for  good  tire 
life.  Weather  causes  tires  to  crack  be- 
cause of  exposure  to  ozone,  sunlight 
or  heat.  Tires  should  be  protected 
from  grease  and  oil  which  are  in- 
jurious. Damaged  tires  should  be  re- 
paired immediately. 


When  You  II ib  j  Credit 
Know  What  It  Costs 

TTHE  SALE  OF  CREDIT  has  be- 
come so  profitable  that  many  re- 
tailers make  more  on  credit  than 
they  do  on  the  goods  they  sell,  re- 
ports the  Consumer's  Almanac  for 
1962.  In  most  cases,  it's  cheaper  to 
borrow  the  full  amount  needed  from 
the  bank  and  buy  the  goods  outright 
than  it  is  to  buy  them  on  time. 

Credit  costs  can  and  do  vary  from 
12%  to  more  than  50%  per  year. 
Lenders  try  to  disguise  these  costs 
by  stating  them  as  "pennies  per 
day,"  or  2  ¥2%  per  month  on  the  un- 
paid balance,  etc.  Even  banks  have 
been  known  to  conceal  the  true  in- 
terest rate  on  installment  loans. 

Carrying  charges  are  usually  stated 
in  percentage,  but  the  percentages 
are  not  true  interest.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  true  interest  is  just  about 
double  the  stated  carrying  charge. 
The  Consumer  Counsel  of  California 
has  issued  the  following  guide  for 
use  in  calculating  true-interest 
charges  when  the  debt  is  paid  up  in 
one  year: 

Here's  what  you  pay  for  credit,  if 
it  is  added  to  the  purchase  price  and 
the  total  is  repaid  in  12  equal  month- 
ly installments: 


WHEN  THEY  SAY 


4% 
6% 
8% 
10% 
1% 


per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  month 


YOU  PAY 

7.3% 
io.9'; 

14.5% 
18.0% 
21.5': 


If  it  is  charged  "only  on  the  un- 
paid balance": 

WHEN  THEY  SAY  YOU  PAY 

3,i  of  1%  per  month 
5/6  of  1%  per  month 
1%  per  month 
l',4%  per  month 
l'/2%  per  month 
21,2%  per  month 


9% 
10% 
12% 
15% 
18^ 
30% 
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JUST  THE 
RIGHT  AMOUNT 
EVERY  TIME 


New  OPTICURE  .  .  .  pressurized  spray 
gives  quick  relief,  positive  protection 
against  pink  eye  in  cattle  or  sheep. 
Pocket-sized,  won't  break,  leak  or  spill. 
Metered  value  assures  just  the  right  do« 
sage  every  time,  full  treatment  without 
waste  or  danger.  See  your  dealer  or  write. 


William  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Inc.,  1909  Clifton,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

OPTICURE 


livestock  health  specialists  since  1843 


STOCKER-FEEDER  CALF 
m»  SHOW  &  SALE 


4,000  STEERS  &  HEIFERS 
WEIGHTS  300-600  LBS. 
CHOICE  QUALITY   •  DEHORNED 

CALVES  SOLD  ON  OUTWEIGHTS 

CALVES  WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  GROUPS  AND  WILL 
BE  SCREENED  AND  JUDGED  PRIOR  TO  SALE 

Show  starts  Friday,  Aug.  10—1:00  P.M. 
Sale  starts  Saturday,  Aug.  11—10:00  A.M. 

For  additional  information,  contact: 

E.  E.  GRISSOM  H.  R.  MASSEY 

EXTENSION  SERVICE  or  BOX  4797  FONDREN  STA. 
STATE  COLLEGE,  MISS.       JACKSON,  MISS. 


FOR 


FLORIDA 

Apache  Resort  Motel 

All  the  luxury  of  an  ocean- 
front  hotel.  Olympic  swimming 
pool,  putting  green,  kiddy  play- 
land,  exotic  cocktail  lounge 
with  nightly  entertainment. 
Restaurant.  Superb  accommo- 
dations. Credit  cards  honored. 

10651  Biscayne  Blvd. 

MIAMI 


FREE  ! 

Write  for  literature  and  new  TRAVEL  GUIDE 
listing  fine  motels  from  coast  to  coost,  inspec- 
U       ted  and  approved  by  Congress  of  Motor  Hotels. 


North 
South 


mJtotk 
si 


East 
West 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Evansville:  All  cereal  crops  look 
exceptionally  good.  Good  supply  of 
hay.  Expect  4%  increase  in  hog  re- 
ceipts. Cattle  receipts  show  a  few 
more  fat  cattle  than  in  1961.  Slight 
movement  in  sheep.  Demand  for 
feeder  pigs  down  considerably. 

Indianapolis:  Corn  planting  ahead 
of  schedule.  Soybean  planting  in  full 
swing.  Wheat  and  oats  down  from 
last  year.  Lambs  moving  at  $21.50. 
Feeder  cattle  trade  rather  slow.  Good 
demand  for  feeder  pigs;  fair  demand 
for  feeder  yearlings  and  lambs. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Soybean  planting  ahead 
of  normal.  Oats  look  good  in  north- 
ern areas;  hot,  dry  weather  reduced 
outlook  for  good  crop  in  south.  About 
3%  more  cattle  in  feedlots  than  last 
year;  hogs  same.  Native  lamb  crop 
about  10%  less.  Demand  for  feeder 
cattle  at  present  prices  rather  limited. 
Good  to  Choice  Texas  lambs  around 
$15  to  $16. 

National  Stock  Yards:  Conditions 
indicate  another  good  corn  crop;  soy- 
beans in  good  condition;  wheat  and 
barley  indicate  a  good  yield.  Demand 
for  feeder  cattle  centered  around 
kinds  suitable  for  grass  or  feeding  on 
grass.  Little  price  change. 

Peoria:  About  5%  fewer  cattle  than 
a  year  ago.  Around  2%  more  hogs 
marketed  as  compared  to  a  year  ago. 
Native  lambs  down  about  10%.  Some 
inquiry  for  lightweight  feeder  cattle. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Corn  off  to  a  good  start. 
Cattle  moving  promptly.  Upturn  in 
hogs  will  be  late  and  small.  Fewer 
spring  lambs  than  usual.  Change  in 
weather  staved  off  a  big  decline  in 
prices  of  feeder  cattle. 


Sioux  City:  Corn  looks  good.  Small 
grains  about  normal.  Choice  825  to 
950#  feeder  steers  $23.50  to  $24.50; 
Choice  750  to  850 #  feeder  steers  $25 
to  $26.50.  Choice  600  to  700#  feeder 
steers  $26.50  to  $27.50;  Choice  550  to 
600#  feeder  steers  $26.50  to  $29. 
Choice  steer  calves  $27.50  to  $29. 
Choice  500  to  575#  feeder  heifers  $25 
to  $26.25. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

North  Salt  Lake:  Live  stock  in 
excellent  condition.  Short  supply  of 
fed  cattle.  Top  fed  steers  and  heifers 
$26.50.  Local  demand  for  feeder  steer 
calves  under  400  lbs.  $30  to  $31.50; 
heifers  $27  to  $29.50.  Feed  conditions 
very  good. 

Oklahoma  City:  Moisture  40% 
below  normal.  Rain  needed.  Grass  in 
fair  condition.  All  live  stock  in  good 
condition.  Normal  seasonal  run  of 
lambs.  Good  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
to  Corn  Belt.  Good  and  Choice  heifer 
calves  $25;  heifer  steers  $28  and  up. 

WEST  COAST  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Visalia:  Feed  conditions  on  range 
varies  from  fair  to  real  good.  Desert 
continues  good.  Pasture  and  ranges 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  dairy 
replacements.  Demand  for  fat  cattle 
adequate.  Good  and  Choice  butcher 
steers  $24.50  to  $27.50;  butcher  heifers 
$23  to  $26.  Good  and  Choice  feeder 
steers  $23.50  to  $25;  heifers  $22  to 
$25.50.  Good  and  Choice  steer  calves 
$25  to  $30;  heifer  calves  $24  to  $26. 

SOUTHERN  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Louisville:  Pasture  about  normal; 
good  hay  crop.  Cattle  numbers  on  feed 
same  as  last  year  and  a  few  more  on 
grass  than  a  year  ago.  Still  a  good  de- 
mand for  feeder  cattle.  Lightweight 
cattle  in  very  short  supply. 


Live  Stock  Producer's  July  Outlook 
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Choice  Kinds 

July  Top 

Market  Trend 

Supply  Trend 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Advancing 

Down  3% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$24 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Calves 

$29 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$17 

Advancing 

Up  2% 

Lambs 

$19 

Declining 

Up  30% 

Central  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Declining 

Up  2% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Down  1 % 

Feeder  Calves 

$30 

Steady 

Down  1 % 

Hogs 

$19 

Advancing 

Same 

Lambs 

$21 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Western  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Steady 

Same 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$26 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Calves 

$31 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Advancing 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$22 

Declining 

Down  15% 

Western  Range  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Steady 

Same 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Feeder  Calves 

$28 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Lambs 

$20 

Declining 

Up  10% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Steady 

Down  2% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$24 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Calves 

$26 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Hogs 

$18 

Advancing 

Up  5% 

Lambs 

$22 

Advancing 

Down  20% 

Southern  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Declining 

Up  5% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$24 

Declining 

Up  8% 

Feeder  Calves 

$26 

Declining 

Up  8% 

Hogs 

$18 

Steady 

Down  9% 

Lambs 

$20 

Steady 

Down  3% 

NATIONAL 
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Items  ore  free  upon  request,  unles- 
o   price   is   quoted.    Please  mention 
NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 
when  you  write. 


FROM    BRUSH    TO  PLANTATION. 

Bulletin  469,  is  the  title  of  a  16-page 
booklet  giving  the  results  of  an  economic 
and  silvicultural  study  conducted  on 
abandoned  fields.  Free  on  request  from 
West  Virginia  University.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 
Also  available  are  "Acorn  Production  and 
Damage,"  Bulletin  466  T,  and  "Per- 
formance of  Double  Cross  Dent  Corn  Hy- 
brids," Bulletin  470. 

TUBERCULOSIS  IN  LIVE  STOCK  is 
a  booklet  that  describes  the  cause  with 
specific  information  about  susceptibility, 
spread,  development,  end  symptoms  in 
cattle,  swine  and  poultry.  Recommended 
practices  for  preventing  and  controlling 
the  disease  are  also  discussed.  Send  5c 
to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  Catalog  No. 
A  1.  35:505. 

WHIRLPOOL  MENU  COOK  BOOK 
is  a  240-page  volume  complete  with 
menus  for  all  meals  and  special  occasions 
— from  breakfast  and  brunch  through 
holiday  parties  and  cool  dinners  for  hot 
days.  Send  50c  to  Whirlpool  Corp..  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Mich. 

SULPHUR  is  the  title  of  a  full-color 
booklet  describing  ways  in  which  sul- 
phur and  its  compounds  can  be  used  to 
greater  advantage  by  farmers  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  their  farming  operations 
and  to  increase  their  farm  income.  Write 
The  Sulphur  Institute,  1725  K  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

KILL  WEEDS  KEEP  FISH  is  the  title 
of  a  ten  page  folder  on  how  you  can 
rid  ponds  and  lakes  of  troublesome  weeds 
in  just  a  few  days.  Free  from  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Division.  Pennsalt  Chemicals 
Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

HESSTONIZED  HAY  is  a  16-page  color 
booklet  that  is  well  illustrated  to  show 
you  how  Hesston  products  will  fit  into 
your  haying  system  for  a  profitable  in- 
vestment on  large  or  small  acreages. 
For  your  copy,  write  Hesston  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc.,  Hesston,  Kans. 

CHEMICAL  WEED  CONTROL  in 
Crops,"  F.  S.  115,  is  available  from 
Co-operative  Extension  Service,  South 
Dakota  State  College,  Brookings,  S.  D. 
Other  literature  available  from  the  same 
source  are:  "Control  and  Elimination  of 
Noxious  Weeds,"  F.  S.  116,  "Control  and 
Elimination  of  Wild  Oats,"  F.  S.  119.  and 
"Chemical  Weed  Control  in  Trees,"  F.  S. 
109. 

SCREW-WORM  CONTROL  booklet  ex- 
plains what  you  can  do  to  help  stamp 
out  this  pest  that  infests  southern  live 
stock  every  year.  Ask  for  booklet  L23- 
355  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity, Stillwater.  Okla. 

FACTS  ABOUT  PORK  pamphlet  re- 
ports the  essential  value  of  pork — its 
selection,  storage,  freezing,  defrosting, 
cooking,  carving  and  nutritive  value. 
Send  5c  to  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board,  36  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  3. 
111. 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  NEWS,  second 
quarter,  1962.  is  a  special  issue  com- 
memorating the  Centennial  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Available  from  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &.  Chemical  Corp.,  300  Lake- 
side Dr.,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 

CAMPING  is  an  18-page  booklet  that 
answers  all  your  questions  about  camp- 
ing on  the  National  Forests  and  National 
Grasslands.  Send  20o  to  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  and  ask 
for  booklet  PA-502. 

HOW  FARMER  COOPERATIVE  Serv- 
ice Works"  is  the  title  of  an  8-page 
pamphlet  on  FCS  and  what  it  does  for 
you,  the  farmer.  Information  Pamphlet 
26  is  available  from  Information  Divi- 
sion, Farmer  Cooperative  Service.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 


EVEN  AT  20^  PER  POUND 


The  steer  on  the  right  is  worth 
an  extra  net  profit  of  $5.55 


MAKE  SURE  YOUR  FEEDS 
CONTAIN  GENUINE 


Why?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  steer  on  the  right  is  typical  of 
steers  that  get  Stilbosol  in  their  fattening  rations.  Tests  from  32 
different  colleges  support  this  average  extra  net  profit  figure  as  re- 
ported at  the  American  Society  of  Animal  Production  Meeting, 
November  1959.  If  you  do  not  feed  Stilbosol,  you  are  closing  your 
eyes  to  one  important  fact.  Stilbosol  means  extra  cash  in  your  pocket. 

Make  sure  your  feeds  contain  genuine  Stilbosol,  because,  after  eight 
years,  Stilbosol  continues  to  give  cattle  feeders  up  to  15%  extra 
gain  on  10%  less  feed. 

Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (Hygromycin  B)  •  TYLAN®  (Tylosin  Phosphate) 

ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •   INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


Stilboso 


d  ielhy  I  sti  I  be  str  o  I  premix) 


The  Producers  Hook  Store 


| — |  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY   _  

—  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages  1955 


MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT,  THE  $7.50 
— By  Stewart  H.  Fowler.  740  pages.  1961 


STOCKMAN'S   HANDBOOK,  THE  _.  _  $9.25 

—By  M.  E.  Ensminger.   667  pages.  1959 


$6.00 

S8  00 
$4.75 


$8.00 


$6.50 


BEEF  CATTLE  SCIENCE 
— By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  822  pages.  1960 

FARM  MECHANICS  TEXT  AND  HANDBOOK 
— By  Cook,  Scranton,  McColly  and  Phipps.  814  pages.  1959 

$6.50 

$3.00 


[— 1  SWINE  SCIENCE 

1 — 1  —By  M.  E    Ensminger.   692  pages  i96 

1—1  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS 

' — 1  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVickar.  286  pages.    i9i  1 

I — I  ANIMAL  S^'TATION  AND  DISEASE  CONTROL  S7.00 

1 — 1  —By  R.  R.  Dvkstra.   858  pages.  1961 

1—1  ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

—  — By  M.  E.  Ensminger.   1.158  pages. 


.25 


1960 


LAW  FOR  THE  VETERINARIAN  AND 
LIVESTOCK  OWNER 

— By  H.  W.  Hannah  and  D.  F.  Storm.   196  pages.  195!) 


APPROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION 
— -By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.   306  pages.  1953 

FARM  TRAC  TOR  MAINTENANCE  $4.00 
—By  A.  D.  Brown  and  I.  G.  Morrison.  215  pages.  1958 

PRODUCING  FARM  CROPS  $5.75 
—By  H.  K.  Wilson  and  A.  C.  Richer.  336  pages.  1960 


Please  Print  Your  Name  Plainly 

Check  books  desired.  Clip  out  advertisement,  and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 

Name   

R.R.  or  Street  _ 

City  _  State   
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take  your 

PICK 


MEN 

PAST  40 

Troubled  with  GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 
Pains  in  BACK,  HIPS,  LEGS 
Tiredness,  LOSS  OF  VIGOR 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be  traced  to 
Glandular  Inflammation.  Glandular  In- 
flammation is  a  constitutional  disease  and 
medicines  that  give  temporary  relief  will 
not  remove  the  causes  of  your  troubles. 

Neglect  of  Glandular  Inflammation 
often  leads  to  premature  old  age,  and  in- 
curable conditions. 

The  past  year,  men  from  1,000  com- 
munities have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook 
in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
older  men  by  NON-SURGICAL  Methods 
has  a  New  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how 
these  troubles  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
Non-Surgical  treatments.  This  boot  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 

Excelsior  Medical   Clinic,    Dept.  B535S 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

round  hog  feeder  nlth 
EXCLUSIVE.  POSITIVE 
"CONE  OVER  C0NE-»GIT»!0RS 
14  BIG  DOORS 
40.  60.  80  and  100 
bushel  capacities 
fourteen  16-ga  doors 
11-gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 
full  size  lid  opens 
pastcenterforfilling 
steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 
ample  head  room 
treated  hardwood 
skids 

hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 
strength  

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  NL-72 

Coldwater,  Ohio 
Distributed  from:  Coldwater,  Ohio;  East  Moline,  Illi- 
nois; Sioux  Falls,  S.  P.;  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


NEW  Pax  sot-now 


BOOK 


RAISING 
BETTER 
LIVESTOCK 


<»  ttitis  tissues 


ALL  NEW! 

HOTOFFTHEPRESSES! 

Get  latest  facts  on  breeding,  feeding, 
and  management  of  all  livestock.  In- 
cludes 8  steps  to  better  dairy  calves, 
how  to  fit  show  winning  beef,  build 
condition  in  horses,  save  orphan  pigs 
and  lambs.  Also  learn  about  Calf 
Manna,  the  complete  protein  supple- 
ment that  weans  'em  earlier,  fights 
disease,  and  boosts  production.  Write 
for  your  copy  today! 

Poept.  NL-72 

Albers  Milling  Company 

Division  of  Carnation  Co. 
I   1016  Central  Street 
|  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Please  send  free  36-page  book: 


Name. 


j  Address  

I  I  feed  

j  My  feed  dealer  is. 


.Quantity. 


Marketing  Purebred  Stock 

(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 


The  letterhead  should  be  properly 
planned  to  be  attractive  and  provide 
information  concerning  the  breed,  the 
owner,  his  address,  and  perhaps  an 
outstanding  point  or  two  about  the 
herd  or  flock.  Letters  that  are  neatly 
typed,  or  written  in  ink,  and  executed 
in  proper  business  form  create  a  good 
impression  and  foster  confidence  in 
the  mind  of  buyers. 

Public  sales  provide  purebred 
breeders  an  opportunity  to  fit  a  few 
of  their  best  animals  each  year  for 
presentation  to  the  public.  These  sales 
may  take  the  form  of  a  consignment 
sale  or  a  breeder's  auction. 

Consignment  sales  are  auctions  to 
which  a  number  of  purebred  breeders 
consign  animals.  They  may  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  local  or  state 
breed  associations  or  other  organiza- 
tions. They  provide  a  valuable  outlet 
for  breeders  who  have  too  few  head 
to  hold  their  own  private  auctions. 
Selling  costs  of  consignment  sales  are 
usually  less  than  sales  held  on  the 
farm  or  ranch. 

Breeders  with  a  number  of  surplus 
animals  for  sale  often  prefer  to  hold 
an  auction  on  their  own  farm  or  ranch 
or  in  a  nearby  town.  A  sufficient 
number  of  good  animals  must  be 
fitted  for  sale  to  keep  the  cost  of  sell- 
ing from  becoming  too  high  to  be 
practical.  Many  fixed  costs,  such  as 
advertising,  are  practically  the  same 
for  a  hundred  head  as  for  forty  head. 
Forty  to  fifty  head  of  cattle  or  hogs 
is  about  the  minimum  for  such  an 
auction. 

A  successful  breeder's  auction  re- 
quires careful  planning  from  well  in 
advance  of  the  sale  until  the  sale  is 
over.  Advertising  needs  to  be  released 
early  so  that  prospective  buyers  can 
make  their  plans  to  attend.  Spend 
advertising  dollars  wisely — there's  no 
need  to  advertise  a  sale  in  the  far 
corners  of  the  country  if  the  breeder 
knows  that  he  will  be  selling  his  ani- 
mals to  buyers  within  a  radius  of  75 
to  100  miles  of  his  farm. 

Hire  a  Good  Auctioneer 

Engage  the  services  of  a  good  auc- 
tioneer several  months  in  advance  of 
the  sale.  Make  arrangements  to  have 
a  good  public  address  system  avail- 
able. Two  microphones  in  good  work- 
ing order  will  help  prevent  any  de- 
lays in  the  sale. 

Set  a  day  for  the  sale  that  will  not 
conflict  with  any  other  events  in  the 
area — especially  events  that  will  be 
of  major  interest  to  live  stock  pro- 
ducers. 

Arrangements  for  catalogs  need  to 
be  made  well  in  advance  of  sale  day 
so  that  at  least  half  of  the  supply  may 
be  mailed  to  prospective  buyers. 

Engage  adequate  help  for  the  sale. 
Coupled  with  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  sale  ring,  sufficient  help 
promotes  a  snappy  sale,  which  is 
usually  the  most  profitable  kind. 

Start  the  sale  promptly  at  the  time 
listed  in  the  catalog,  and  keep  all 
opening  remarks  to  a  bare  minimum. 
After  the  sale  has  started,  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  delay — a  slow  sale  is 
usually  a  disappointing  sale. 

Hold  the  sale  in  a  reasonably  com- 
fortable place  with  an  adequate  area 
for  parking,  and  make  arrangements 
for  lunch  for  buyers  and  guests.  Con- 
sider providing  a  free  lunch — it  puts 
every  person  present  on  a  guest  basis 
and  helps  create  a  pleasant  atmos- 
phere. 

Arrange  for  adequate  trucking  fa- 
cilities in  advance,  and  have  a  veteri- 
narian present  to  provide  health  cer- 
tificate permits  for  intra-  and  inter- 
state movement  of  the  sale  animals. 


A  ■  fourth  essential  to  successful 
selling  of  purebred  live  stock  is 
proper  use  of  advertising.  A  good  live 
stock  journal  is  excellent  for  this  pur- 
pose, especially  if  it  has  a  large  cir- 
culation. Direct  mail  pieces  and  busi- 
ness cards  are  of  value  as  well  as 
signboards  erected  on  or  near  the 
farm  with  attractive,  well-located 
signs  directing  the  way  to  the  farm 
or  ranch.  In  the  case  of  public  sales, 
added  value  is  found  in  radio  and 
newspaper  coverage  and  the  use  of 
attractive  catalogs. 

Well-planned  catalogs  are  usually 
worth  many  times  their  cost.  The 
front  cover  should  be  attractive  and 
designed  to  tell  "what,  when,  and 
where"  about  the  sale.  A  page  of  gen- 
eral information  should  repeat  the 
date,  time,  and  place  and  give  suf- 
ficient instructions  on  how  to  get  to 
the  sale  location.  The  availability  of 
lunch  should  be  noted,  and  whether 
it  will  be  free.  The  names  of  the  field- 
men  and  the  auctioneer  should  be 
listed,  and  the  terms  should  be  spe- 
cifically stated. 

Prepare  a  Good  Catalog 

A  strong,  specific  guarantee  in  the 
front  of  the  catalog  will  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  minds  of  prospective 
buyers.  It  should  be  absolutely  clear 
so  as  to  avoid  any  misunderstandings. 

Where  reference  sires  are  included, 
a  four-generation  pedigree  is  desir- 
able. Include  photographs  and  pro- 
duction records. 

Remember  that  any  advertising 
message  must  compete  with  many 
other  factors  in  this  busy  world  for 
attention.  So  plan  advertising  copy 
to  be  brief  and  direct.  Make  the  head- 
line distinctive  and  catchy  enough  to 
attract  attention.  Avoid  such  general 
headlines  as  "For  Sale,"  "Announce- 
ment," and  "Notice."  They  seldom 
establish  a  point  of  contact  with  the 
reader. 

The  headline,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  advertisement,  should  be  written 
in  a  style  similar  to  the  way  the 
breeder  might  talk  to  a  prospective 
buyer.  Avoid  extreme  statements — 
exaggerated  claims  seldom  draw 
buyers.  Try  to  describe  animals  in 
an  interesting  way  but  limit  words  to 
as  few  as  possible.  Good  pictures  or 
illustrations  are  valuable — good  pic- 
tures tell  a  story  quicker  and  better 
than  cold  type,  but  don't  use  a  pic- 
ture without  a  legend. 

Various  borders,  designs,  and  simi- 
lar material  may  be  used  to  catch  the 
reader's  eye.  But,  avoid  overly  ornate 
and  tricky  material  as  it  tends  to  steal 
attention  from  the  message  of  the  ad- 
vertisement. Remember,  also,  that 
tall,  slender  type,  figures,  and  draw- 
ings are  not  well  suited  to  live  stock 
advertising.  The  preference  is  toward 
short,  broad  type  and  wide  blocky- 
shaped  ads. 

The  price  received  for  purebred 
live  stock  is  governed  by  four  major 
factors:  (1)  general  economic  condi- 
tions, (2)  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mercial live  stock  market,  (3)  the 
conformation,  quality,  performance, 
and  breeding  of  the  animals  sold,  and 
(4)  the  condition  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  sold.  Purebred  pro- 
ducers can't  do  much  about  the  first 
two,  but  the  last  two  are  under  their 
direct  control.  Animals  sold  under 
the  principles  set  forth  here  will  nor- 
mally sell  at  prices  in  keeping  with 
their  merit.  Remember,  success  de- 
pends upon  the  breeder  doing  a  good 
job  of  letting  the  public  know  what 
he  has  for  sale  as  well  as  offering 
outstanding  animals  in  a  presentable 
shape. 
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CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

Froo  Tolotypo 
Reservations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

Now  York 

PLau  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Atlanta 

688-5141 

Mllwaukoo 

BRoadway  1-7030 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham.  Ala    Pick-Ban khead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus.  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint.  Mich  Pick-Ourant 

New  York,  N  Y  Belmont  Plaza 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind  .Pick-Oliver 

Toledo.  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  0.  C... Pick-Lee  Hons* 
Youngstown.  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.  Springs,  Colo.. Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus,  0  Nationwide  Inn 

East  Lansing.  Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Huntsville.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla..  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala. ..Albert  Pick  Motel 
Nashville,  Tenn.  .  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth.  va...  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rockford,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo         Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  .  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 


20  North  Wockcr  Dr 


Face  FLIES 


Stop  losses  caused  by  face 
flies  with  J-Mac  Chemical 
Applicator!  No  chemicals 
wasted;  cattle  give  them- 
selves positive  treatment  that 
really  works!  Spend  a  few 
dollars  now  and  you'll  make 
big  savings  throughout  the 
face  fly  season.  Without  pro- 
tection, you  lose  up  to  25% 
in  dairy  operations  and  up 
to  12 'i  cents  per  head  per 
day  in  lost  beef  gains. 
4'x3'-9";  mounts  singly  or  in 
series  in  doorway,  gate  or 
anyplace  cattle  must  pass 
daily. 


Applicator  and  Chemicals.  No  agent  will 
ill. 

J-MAC-CO,  Monticello,  Iowa 


ely  I 

tool  steel.  Handle  of  selected  hardwood. 
Unconditionally  guaranteed.  #102  is  11",  12 
02.,  $1.55;  #103  is  13",  14  02.,  $1.75.  SEE 
YOUR  DEALER  or  send  check  and  postage  45C 
each  to:   


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
151  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
Complete  catalog  on  request. 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 

M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 


Make  Your  Chicago 
Reservations  Now  For 
The  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition 

NOV.  23  TO  DEC.  1 

Drive  right  in.  Garage 
adjoins  lobby.  Air-con- 
ditioned. TV. 

Rooms       t£  5Q 
from  T""" 
single. 

n"l'tM>\  Write  today  tor 
free  literature. 


HOTEL 

HARRISON 

Harrison  Street  at  Wabash 


Meat  Hogs  Go  To  Market 


(Continued  fro 

and  trial  basis.  The  quality  grades 
(Prime,  Choice,  Good,  Standard,  etc.) 
will  continue  to  be  used.  In  addition, 
cutability  or  yield  grades  will  be  used. 

Research  has  shown  that  cattle  of 
the  same  weight  and  quality  grade, 
that  sell  at  the  same  live  price,  may 
vary  in  value  to  the  meat  retailer  as 
much  as  $70  per  head.  The  percentage 
of  high-value  salable  meat  in  some 
beef  carcasses  is  higher  than  in  other 
carcasses  of  the  same  quality  grade. 

Under  the  dual  grading  system, 
beef  quality,  or  palatability,  will  be 
judged  as  it  always  has  been.  Mar- 
bling, color,  texture  and  firmness  of 
the  lean  meat,  in  relation  to  the  age 
of  the  animal,  are  the  factors  which 
will  continue  to  be  used. 

Cutability  will  be  determined  by 
the  thickness  of  the  fat  over  the  rib 
eye,  the  size  of  the  rib  eye  muscle, 
the  amount  of  kidney  and  pelvic  fat 
and  the  carcass  weight.  In  dual  grad- 
ing, conformation  has  been  used  as 
one  of  the  factors  used  to  determine 
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cutability.  Conformation  has  been 
used  as  one  of  the  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  beef  quality  grades  — 
Prime,  Choice,  etc. 

When  dual  grading  is  used,  the 
quality  grade  will  be  identified  by  a 
ribbon-type  imprint  which  will  be 
stamped  on  the  carcass  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  on  the  retail  cuts.  The  cut- 
ability  grade  will  only  be  stamped 
on  each  quarter  of  the  beef  carcass 
and  will  not  necessarily  show  up  on 
retail  cuts. 

The  beef  grading  system  which  has 
been  in  effect  will  continue.  Meat 
packers,  who  wish  USDA  graders  to 
grade  carcasses  for  quality,  request 
the  service  and  pay  the  grading  costs 
to  the  USDA.  Packers  will  likewise 
have  to  pay  the  costs  involved  in 
grading  for  cutability  on  a  fee  basis. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
said  that  the  live  stock  and  meat  in- 
dustry will  have  a  year — until  July  1, 
1963 — to  try  out  the  new  system  and 
offer  comments  on  it. 


Arkansas  Marketing  Patterns 

(Continued  from  Page  Six) 


cycle."  These  packers  usually  place 
heavy  reliance  on  low  quality  beef 
for  sausage  and  boning  as  well  as 
slaughter  calves.  Large  price  and  vol- 
ume adjustments  of  cows  and  calves 
during  cyclical  price  swings,  there- 
fore, affect  the  volume  of  these  pack- 
ers materially. 

Cattle  feeding  fever  is  high  in  the 
state.  Many  argue  that  the  sound  base 
furnished  by  feeder  calf  production, 
plus  a  ready  market  in  an  area  which 
ships  in  most  of  the  beef  consumed, 
combined  with  the  agricultural  ad- 
justments now  occurring  make  cattle 
feeding  a  likely  prospect  for  expan- 
sion. 

The  most  recent  development  in- 
dicating these  interests  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  calf  testing  station. 
The  Arkansas  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion is  sponsoring  a  program  which 
will  simultaneously  test  individual 
herd  productivity  and  indicate  feed- 
ing possibilities. 

Other  developments  could  exert  a 
real  influence  on  feeding  live  stock 
in  the  area.  Cattle  feeding  could  be 
grafted  onto  the  grain  buying,  trans- 
portation, and  milling  facilities  asso- 
ciated with  the  broiler  industry. 
Capital,  contractual  arrangements, 
technical  skills  and  methods  of  fun- 
neling  management  to  farms  are  in 
existence. 

The  packer  facilities  and  institu- 
tional arrangements  are  growing  and 
changing  enough  to  permit  an  ex- 
pansion of  feeding.  Retail  and  whole- 
sale market  changes  are  re-orienting 
the  price  structure  for  fed  cattle  in 
the  area. 

Acreage  will  continue  to  be  di- 
verted from  cotton  and  rice.  Unless 
soybeans  use  these  acreages  entire- 


ly, other  enterprises  will  fill  the  vac- 
uum. 

Cheap  transportation  is  becoming 
a  reality.  New  freight  cars  and  lower 
proposed  rates  on  grain  movement  in 
these  cars  are  now  pending  before 
ICC.  A  charter  has  been  granted  for 
jet-boat  navigation  of  shallow  rivers 
in  the  state  making  barge  transporta- 
tion available  to  previously  inland 
areas.  Navigation  of  conventional 
barges  on  the  Arkansas  River  will  be 
a  reality  late  in  the  sixties. 

The  live  stock  economy  in  Ar- 
kansas is  rapidly  changing.  Produc- 
tion of  cattle  and  calves  has  increased 
materially,  and  quality  has  improved. 
Prices  of  cattle  have  responded  to 
improved  quality  and  offerings  of 
larger  lots  per  sale. 

The  retail-wholesale  sector  of  the 
industry  is  adapting  to  new  condi- 
tions. The  result  is  that  a  change  in 
emphasis  of  production  at  the  farm 
level  is  being  encouraged.  More  di- 
rect packer-farmer  arrangements  are 
becoming  apparent  to  supplement  the 
highly  impersonal  price  system. 
These  arrangements  are  meant  to  in- 
sure a  more  stable  supply  of  slaugh- 
ter cattle  of  particular  qualities  and 
weights  by  direct  communication 
with  producers. 

Auction  market  numbers  are  de- 
creasing. A  pattern  of  growth  of  large 
auctions  at  the  expense  of  small  auc- 
tions is  beginning  to  emerge.  This  has 
the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  pricing 
process  at  the  expense  of  auction  lo- 
cation and  shows  the  trend  in  im- 
portance of  market  functions. 

The  result  of  the  above  develop- 
ments is  a  high  interest  in  cattle 
feeding  programs  adaptable  to  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  area. 


Home  Improvements  Book,  Yours  for  .SI 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
and  Home  Economists  of  13  Land 
Grant  Universities  have  pooled  their 
brains  to  develop  guides  and  specifi- 
cations for  planning  or  remodeling 
your  home. 

Their  recommendations  are  pub- 
lished in  a  new,  48-page  booklet, 
"Home  Improvement  Plans"  which 
sells  for  $1  per  copy.  The  booklet 
contains  detailed  drawings,  layouts 
and  space  requirements,  and  descrip- 
tions of  materials  required  for  con- 
struction. 

Whether  you  plan  to  build  or  buy, 
you  should  have  a  copy  of  this  infor- 
mative book  in  your  library.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Midwest 


Plan  Service,  a  cooperative  project  of 
13  Midwest  Land  Grant  Universities 
and  the  USDA. 

J.  H.  Pedersen,  Manager,  says,  "All 
the  recommendations  and  plans  were 
developed  by  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing and  Home  Economics  specialists 
throughout  the  United  States.  They 
result  from  years  of  research  and 
field  experience  by  dozens  of  people." 

The  editors  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producer  believe  you  will  find  this 
book  of  real  value  in  your  home  plan- 
ning. We'll  see  that  you  get  it.  Just 
send  your  check  or  $1  bill  (at  our 
risk)  direct  to:  Home  Plans  Editor, 
National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155 
N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 


GET  BIGGER  PROFITS  BOTH  WAYS 
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BIG  EXTRA 


WEIGHT 
GAIN 


BIG  SAVINGS 


IN  COST 
OF  GAIN 
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implant  with 


Want  to  get  86  lbs.  extra  per  steer?  And  save  $1 1.01  per 
steer  on  feed?  That's  what  happened  when  234  average 
quality  steers  were  implanted  with  Synovex-S  and  fed  119 
days  under  average  feeding  conditions.  They  gained  an 
average  of  7/10  lb.  more  per  day  than  unimplanted  steers 
. . .  and  as  additional  profit,  an  average  saving  of  3<?  per  lb.  was  realized  on 
total  gain  of  367  lbs.! 

How  well  will  you  do  with  Synovex-S?  Maybe  better— maybe  not  quite 
so  well.  Breeding,  feed,  health  and  handling  all  make  a  difference.  But— 
you  get  higher  net  profits  with  Synovex  —  and  you  can  prove  this  with 
your  next  group  of  feeders  going  thru. 

SYNOVEX-H  for  HEIFERS-the  only  implant  for  heifers-also  gives  you 
big  2-way  profits,  free  new  "slide-rule"  type  chart  gives  complete 
test  data  on  synovex-s  and 
H.  Send  for  your  copy  today! 
Write  squibb,  Veterinary 
Dept.,  745  Fifth  Ave./  New 
York  22,  New  York. 

SYNOVEX®  13  a  Squibb  trademark. 

SQUIBS  division  Olin 


SAFE  NATURAL  HORMONES  in 

Synovex-S  and  H.  No  stilbestrol  or  other 
synthetics,  no  hormone  residues  in  meat 
after  slaughter,  no  down-grading  of  carcass 
quality.  Don't  be  misled  by  so-called  "econ- 
omy" implants.  Get  bigger  2-way  profits 
with  SYNOVEX-S  and  H. 


Squibb 


A  NAME 


YOU  CAN  TRUST 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saiv  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


m  HEREFORD  BEEF  CALVES 

^  10  Head   $  975.00 

15  Head    1450.00 

20  Head    1925.00 

25  Head    2375.00 

Best  grade  bulls,  heifers  or  steers  4  to  6  months 
old,  ready  for  grass  or  grain.  Vaccinated  and  de- 
livered free.  Order  now  for  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember delivery. 

Written  Guarantee 


S  pee  as  Hertefood  Fartms 

B  E  Li  E  V  £  R  N  0  N  ,    PA . 

Phone  WA  9-8881  •  Member  A.  P.  H.  A. 
■  PA-65  165  783   
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Hogs 


Keep  Your  Hogs  Cool 

Keeping  hogs  cool  during  the  hot 
summer  months  will  pay  off  in 
cheaper  gains,  observes  Dick  Carlisle, 
University  of  Illinois.  Constant  100° 
heat  is  not  found  on  many  farms,  of 
course,  but  market  weight  hogs  kept 
in  a  100°  room  in  one  California  test 
required  four  times  as  much  feed  as 
those  in  cooler  rooms. 

Here  are  four  tips  for  keeping  hogs 
cool: 

(1)  Provide  at  least  6  sq.  ft.  of  shade 
per  hog.  On  pasture,  running  the  long 
axis  of  a  rectangular  shade  north  and 
south  helps  to  reduce  dust  under  the 
shade. 

(2)  Provide  plenty  of  drinking 
space — at  least  one  cup  for  every  20 
hogs. 

(3)  If  hogs  are  on  concrete,  pro- 
vide a  mist  sprayer.  Turn  it  on  when 
temperatures  climb  above  75°. 

(4)  If  hogs  are  on  pasture,  locate 
sanitary  wallows  in  the  sun,  so  that 
hogs  will  climb  in,  get  wet  and  then 
lie  in  the  shade.  This  allows  more 
hogs  to  use  the  wallows. 


Slaughter  Grades  of  Hogs 

About  one-third  of  all  hogs  slaugh- 
tered in  the  U.  S.  from  September 
1960  to  August  1961  graded  U.  S.  No. 
1,  according  to  a  USDA  study  of  45,- 
000  barrow  and  gilt  carcasses  at  56 
packing  plants.  In  addition  to  the  33% 
that  graded  U.  S.  No.  1,  39%  graded 
U.  S.  No.  2,  and  26%  were  U.  S.  No. 
3.  Only  a  few  were  Medium  or  Cull. 

About  34%  of  6,000  sow  carcasses 
graded  from  September  to  August 
rated  U.  S.  No.  1;  35%  were  U.  S.  No. 
No.  2,  and  24%  U.  S.  No.  3. 


Hogs  Stand  Up  to  Eat 

Hogs  stood  up  to  eat  for  eight 
weeks  at  the  University  of  California 
in  a  recent  study  of  ham  and  loin  size. 
(See  Photo).  Animal  scientist  Hubert 
Heitman  wanted  to  see  if  the  extra 
effort  of  hogs  standing  on  their  hind 
legs  to  eat  would  develop  extra  mus- 
cling in  the  ham  and  loin,  thereby 
increasing  the  size  and  value  of  these 
cuts.  The  ham  and  loin  size  did  in- 
crease, but  the  hogs  lost  weight  be- 
cause they  ate  less  than  normal.  The 
eight  week  experiment  ended  with- 
out conclusive  results,  but  plans  are 
underway  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

Stamp  Out  Hog  Cholera 

Can  we  really  stamp  out  hog  chol- 
era? The  hogs  on  your  farm  may  hold 
the  answer  to  this  $50  million  ques- 
tion—that's the  cost  U.  S.  hog  pro- 
ducers pay  each  year  for  the  "privi- 
lege" of  living  with  this  disease.  The 
American  Foundation  for  Animal 
Health  says  that  half  the  pigs  that 
die  after  weaning  age,  die  of  hog 
cholera. 


There  is  no  cure  for  cholera.  The 
only  safe  hog  is  the  one  that  has  been 
vaccinated  in  advance  of  an  out- 
break. Here  are  the  warning  signals: 
Loss  of  appetite,  inactive  or  depressed 
pigs,  a  tendency  to  pile  up.  Some- 
times a  pig's  legs  are  partly  bent,  or 
he  may  stagger,  sway  or  collapse.  His 
skin  may  have  a  reddish  or  purple 
tinge.  There  may  be  a  watery  dis- 
charge from  the  eyes  and  some  cases 
the  eyelids  become  gummed  together. 
If  you  notice  any  of  these  signs,  call 
the  vet  for  an  immediate  diagnosis. 

Here's  what  you  can  do  to  eliminate 
hog  cholera:  (1)  Have  all  pigs  vacci- 
nated. (2)  Don't  bring  in  replacement 
hogs  unless  they  have  been  properly 
vaccinated.  (3)  Isolate  replacement 
animals  for  10  to  30  days.  (4)  If  there 
is  cholera  in  your  area,  avoid  all  con- 
tact with  infected  herds.  (5)  Keep 
visitors  out  of  your  hog  lot  and  quar- 
ters. (6)  Avoid  feeding  raw  garbage 
and  don't  buy  replacements  from 
garbage-fed  herds.  (7)  Call  the  vet 
promptly  if  you  notice  any  sign  of 
hog  cholera. 


Cattle 


Blood  Sucking  Parasites 

Parasites  of  cattle  cause  heavy  eco- 
nomic losses  each  year.  USDA  esti- 
mates the  annual  loss  at  $420,658,000 
or  about  12%  of  production  values. 
Losses  occur  in  cattle  of  all  ages,  but 
are  greatest  in  calves  and  yearlings. 
Dr.  Joseph  Welter,  parasitologist  with 
Diamond  Laboratories,  points  out 
that  internal  parasites  such  as  nema- 
todes and  coccidia  and  external  para- 
sites such  as  lice  and  ticks  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  major  share  of  these 
losses. 

Approximately  25  species  of  nema- 
todes live  in  the  digestive  tract  of 
cattle.  The  larvae  develop  into  adult 
worms  and  become  "blood  suckers" 
which  reduce  growth  rate,  decrease 
feed  conversion  and  increase  the  ani- 
mal's susceptibility  to  other  diseases. 
Worm  parasites  in  cattle  alone  result 
in  an  annual  loss  of  $9  million  to 
cattlemen. 

Bovine  coccidiosis,  characterized 
by  bloody  scours  and  red  diarrhea,  is 
considered  the  third  most  important 
parasitic  disease  of  cattle.  About  12 
species  of  coccidia  occur  in  cattle, 
causing  anemia  and  blood  losses.  This 


disease  costs  about  $10  million  an- 
nually. 

External  parasites  cause  consider- 
able blood  loss  in  cattle.  Four  species 
of  blood  sucking  lice  and  numerous 
species  of  ticks  infest  cattle.  Lice 
and  ticks  result  in  an  annual  loss  of 
$20  million  and  $13.8  million  respec- 
tively. Deficiencies  of  iron,  copper 
and  other  minerals  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  blood  lost  to  parasites.  Iron- 
vitamin  injections  are  recommended 
to  aid  recovery  of  parasitized  animals. 

Texas  Leads  in  Cattle 

Texas  leads  all  states  in  the  live- 
weight  production  of  cattle,  calves 
and  sheep,  but  ranks  15th  in  hog  pro- 
duction. Iowa  is  the  top  hog  produc- 
ing state.  Texas  farmers  produced 
2.8  billion  pounds  of  cattle  and  calves 
last  year,  reports  Ed  Uvacek,  Texas 
A  &  M  College.  That's  about  10%  of 
the  nation's  total  output.  Liveweight 
production  of  live  stock  in  the  nation 
last  year,  reports  Uvacek,  was  29,688 
million  pounds  of  cattle  and  calves; 
20,216  million  pounds  of  hogs  and 
1,688  million  pounds  of  sheep  and 
lambs. 


Cattle  Need  Vitamin  A 

Cattle  feeding  rations  need  the 
proper  amount  of  Vitamin  A  if  cattle 
are  to  turn  in  a  top  performance,  re- 
ports G.  S.  Smith,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. In  one  test,  steers  fed  silage 
through  the  winter  and  spring  had 
become  depleted  of  Vitamin  A  in 
their  livers  and  had  developed  a  de- 
ficiency in  June,  even  though  they 
had  received  8,000  International 
Units  of  Vitamin  A  supplement  daily. 

In  another  test,  steers  wintered  on 
corn  silage  and  full-fed  grain  during 
the  spring  and  summer  failed  to  build 
up  Vitamin  A  in  the  livers  even  when 
given  8,000  IU's  daily  per  head  in  the 
spring  and  32,000  daily  in  summer. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests,  Smith 
recommends  the  following  preformed 
Vitamin  A  supplement  per  head 
daily:  (1)  Wintering  on  corn  silage, 
10,000  units;  (2)  full  feeding  in  dry- 
lot  in  winter,  20,000  units;  (3)  full 
feeding  in  drylot  in  summer  after 
wintering  on  corn  silage,  30,000  units; 
(4)  full  feeding  grain  on  grass  after 
wintering  on  corn  silage,  20,000  units; 
and  (5)  wintering  on  hay  alone  or 
pasturing  without  grain,  probably  no 


extra  Vitamin  A  needed. 

Since  it  appears  that  the  carotenes, 
or  provitamin  A,  such  as  are  found  in 
hay,  silage  and  alfalfa  meal  may  be 
poorly  utilized,  these  recommenda- 
tions are  in  terms  of  preformed  or 
true  Vitamin  A. 

Calves  Worth  $100  Bill 

Stockmen  make  their  money  dur- 
ing the  calving  season.  Every  calf 
saved  is  worth  a  $100  bill.  If  you  lost 
a  $100  bill,  you'd  spend  a  lot  of  time 
looking  for  it.  What  better  way  to 
spend  your  time  than  in  closely 
watching  your  cows  at  calving  time? 
Helping  with  difficult  births  will  save 
calves.  Helping  weak,  newborn 
calves  can  save  more.  See  that  all  new 
calves  get  that  first  bellyful  of  moth- 
er's milk  so  necessary  for  life. 

With  a  100%  calf  crop,  you  could 
sell  400-pound  calves  at  250  a  pound. 
With  a  70%  calf  crop,  you'd  have  to 
ask  360  a  pound  for  these  calves  to 
get  the  same  number  of  dollars.  In  a 
50-cow  herd,  a  70%  calf  crop  means 
that  15  cows  did  not  raise  calves.  And 
$1,500  would  pay  for  a  lot  of  observa- 
tion at  calving  time  and  for  pregnan- 
cy checks  after  the  breeding  season. 


Sheep 


Best  Feed  for  Lamb  Gains 

Wheat  pasture  is  still  the  cheapest 
way  to  put  gain  on  feeder  lambs 
according  to  a  full-scale  feeding 
study  of  600  lambs  during  an  88- 
day  period  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity's Garden  City  Station.  Wheat 
pasture  put  100  pounds  of  gain  on 
lambs  at  a  cost  of  only  $3.24  per 
cwt.  Whole  barley  gave  the  cheapest 
gain  among  11  dry  feed  combina- 
tions tried — $10.35  per  cwt.  The  most 
expensive  ration,  whole  grain  sor- 
ghum, forage  sorghum  silage,  and 
ottonseed  meal,  required  $15.73  per 
cwt.  of  gain. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  the 
feeder  lamb  tests:  Wheat  pasture  can 
produce  100  lbs.  of  gain  at  a  cost  of 
$3.24;  whole  barley  $10.35;  %  barley 
and  Vz  whole  grain  sorghum  $10.84; 
whole  grain  sorghum,  alfalfa  hay, 
and  forage  sorghum  $11.41;  grain 
sorghum  and  alfalfa  hay  $11.73;  pel- 
leted barley  $11.93;  standard  ration 
of  whole  grain  sorghum,  alfalfa  hay, 
forage  sorghum  silage,  and  cotton- 
seed meal  $12.01;  pelleted  grain  sor- 
ghum $12.34;  Vz  barley  and  Vz  grain 
sorghum  pelleted  $12.41;  self-fed 


complete  pellets  $14.15;  self-fed  grain 
sorghum  and  dehydrated  alfalfa  pel- 
lets $15.06;  whole  grain  sorghum, 
forage  sorghum  silage  and  cotton- 
seed meal  required  $15.73  for  100 
pounds  of  gain  on  lambs. 

Lamb  Carcasses  Data 

Wide  variations  in  economically 
important  carcass  factors  were  found 
in  a  recent  experiment  with  40  lambs 
ranging  from  85  to  109  lbs.  in  weight, 
reports  Dr.  B.  C.  Breidenstein,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Loin  eye  size 
ranged  from  a  low  of  1.54  sq.  inches 
to  a  high  of  3.11  square  inches. 

Here  are  other  carcass  cut  out 
ranges: 


Cuts 

Leg 
Loin 

Rack  (Rib) 
Shoulder 


Highest 
Carcass  Wt. 

31.9% 
18.2 
8.7 
30.0% 


Lowest 
Carcass  Wt. 

28.3% 
12.8 
7.0 
22.4% 


These  lambs  were  similar  in  ap- 
pearance when  placed  on  test.  These 
wide  variations  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  extreme  in  percentages 
found  on  the  market  today.  But  these 
variations  point  out  the  obvious  need 
for  improvement  in  lambs. 


Sheep:   4- Way  Worm  Control 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  recent 
research  with  four  products — Rue- 
lene,  Cunic  Mixture,  Phenothiazine, 
and  MK  360 — for  the  control  of  in- 
ternal worms  in  sheep  as  reported 
by  Harold  Drudge,  parasitologist, 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Ruelene — Gave  better  control  of 
all  three  types  of  stomach  worms 
and  intestinal  wireworms,  but  was 
less  efficient  than  Phenothiazine  for 
nodular  worms.  Animals  treated  with 
Ruelene  averaged  115  parasites  per 
carcass.  This  product  is  the  closest 
to  a  one-shot  material  capable  of 
catching  all  worms. 

Cunic  Mixture — This  old  standby 
goes  well  against  common  stomach 
worms,  but  is  not  active  on  other 
types. 

Phenothiazine — This  product  has 
a  broader  spectrum  of  activity  but 
it  has  not  been  uniformly  effective 
when  used  alone.  Standard  practice 
now  is  to  use  both  Cunic  Mixture 
and  Phenothiazine  alternately.  Mi- 
crofine  purified  Phenothiazine  treat- 
ed animals  averaged  2,443  parasites 
per  carcass  against  2,814  parasites  for 


animals  treated  with  standard  Phe- 
nothiazine. 

MK  360 — In  one  test,  a  single  dose 
of  MK  360  gave  99.9%  control  of  the 
common  stomach  worm.  Ruelene  was 
97.6%  effective;  Phenothiazine 
80.3%.  In  a  second  test,  MK  360 
scored  99.8  % ;  Ruelene  94.2  % ;  Pheno- 
thiazine 91.9%.  MK  360  was  effec- 
tive against  intestinal  wireworms,  a 
parasite  not  killed  by  other  mate- 
rials. 
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\eedle  Charmers 


7436 


CATALOG 

Over  200  Designs. 


7436 — Embroider  Bushy  Squirrel  and  little  pals 
on  crib  or  carriage  cover.  Baby  will  love  the 
goy  colors.  Nine  8l/2  x  11 -inch  motifs;  direc- 
tions. 

7420 — Pussycat  doll  is  soft  and  cuddly.  Dress 
him  in  overalls,  gay  shirt.  He's  about  13- 
inches  toll.  Pattern  of  puss  and  clothes;  di- 
rections. 

7492 — Grow  a  gay  vegetable  garden  on  kitch- 
en towels  with  stitchery,  applique.  Transfer  of 
six  motifs  4%  x  7  inches.  Pattern  of  applique 
patches;  color  schemes. 

7087 — This  decorative  pair  will  brighten  a  dark 
corner  of  a  room.  Embroider  roosters  in  exotic 
colors.    Transfers  for  two  8  x  20-inch  panels. 

PATTERNS  ARE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 
Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  268, 
Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old' 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5c 
each  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send  25c  for 
Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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A  Tax  Cut— No  Fooling! 


J3u  ^uluia  JPorL 


WHAT  MIGHT  BE  the  schedule 
and  form  of  the  across-the-board 
tax  reduction  bill  which  President 
Kennedy  is  now  seriously  planning 
to  submit  to  Congress  this  summer 
in  a  bold  attempt  to  spur  our  econo- 
my's growth,  accelerate  production, 
slash  unemployment? 

The  trial  balloons  on  a  tax  cut  for 
corporations  and  for  individuals  are 
flying  high  all  over  Washington. 
More  and  more  officials  are  asking 
questions  out  loud  about  the  wisdom 
of  a  tax  reduction  in  the  months 
ahead,  and  the  questions  in  them- 
selves tell  you  what  the  officials  are 
thinking.  Worry  is  spreading  about 
the  sluggish  expansion  of  the  U.  S. 
economy  in  recent  years,  about  the 
crash  in  the  stock  market,  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  high 
rate  of  joblessness 
after  16  months  of 
business  advance. 

Most  significant 
to  informed  ob- 
servers is  the  fact 
that  officials  of  the 
Federal  Reserve 
System  are  indi- 
cating approval  of 
a  tax  reduction,  syl  via  "porter 
for  among  the  primary  responsibili- 
ties of  our  Central  Bank  are  con- 
trolling inflation  and  protecting  the 
integrity  of  the  U.  S.  dollar. 

On  this  score,  the  address  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Governor  George 
Mitchell  in  Indiana  in  late  May  is 
exceedingly  important.  Said  Mitch- 
ell, "If  the  economy  continues  to  fall 
well  short  of  its  potentials,  increas- 
ingly serious  consideration  will  have 
to  be  given  to  possible  remedies." 
Mitchell  then  mentioned  just  one 
remedy — overhaul  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture. He  discussed  various  ways  to 
do  this,  went  on  to  warn,  "In  the 
coming  months,  policymakers  may 
have  to  choose  among  these  alter- 
natives, because  the  recovery,  while 
setting  new  records,  loses  ground 
against  its  potential."  This,  mind 
you,  is  a  governor  of  our  central 
bank.  This  is  important. 

Even  a  tentative  schedule  for  the 
bill  is  coming  through.  It's  all  ru- 
mor, but  the  rumors  signal  a  trend. 

Submit  the  bill  this  summer.  As- 
sume that  because  of  the  amount  of 
work  piled  up,  Congress  will  only 


recess  for  the  elections  and  will  re- 
turn before  Christmas.  Figure  that 
during  the  recess  Congressional  ex- 
perts will  be  working  on  the  admin- 
istration's bill  so  that  when  the  law- 
makers return  they  can  go  to  work 
right  away.  Emphasize  repeatedly  in 
this  period  that  the  whopping  defi- 
cit that  a  tax  cut  would  create  in 
next  year's  budget  will  not  revive 
inflation  in  a  sluggish  economy. 
Agree  if  necessary  to  accept  the  tax 
reduction  legislation  first,  let  the  re- 
form part  of  the  bill  go  over  until 
later. 

Now  here  is  one  form  of  tax  re- 
duction being  discussed. 

The  corporate  tax  rate  would  be 
cut  from  its  present  maximum  of 
52%  to  under  50%,  so  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  taking  less 
than  half  of  a  corporation's  earnings. 
One  rate  mentioned  is  49%,  which 
would  leave  an  extra  $1.5  billion  or 
so  in  corporation  cash  registers.  Also 
discussed  are  rates  of  47  or  45%. 

The  individual  tax  rate  would  be 
slashed  from  its  present  maximum 
of  91%  to  65%.  The  present  mini- 
mum rate  of  20%  on  the  first  $2,000 
would  be  cut  to  15%  on  the  first 
$1,000  and  all  other  rates  would  be 
scaled  down  to  the  new  top  of  65%. 
This  would  leave  an  extra  $6  to  $7 
billion  in  the  hands  of  individuals. 

The  total  tax  reduction  would 
come  to  $8  to  $9  billion.  Not  all  of 
this  would  be  translated  into  a  budg- 
et deficit,  though,  for  the  argument 
is  half  would  be  recaptured  in  the 
coming  year  through  the  resulting 
upsurge  in  business  and  individual 
spending. 

Do  not  forget  that  this  tax  cut  for 
business  would  come  on  top  of  the 
liberalized  depreciation  schedules 
due  soon  and  designed  to  save  busi- 
nesses investing  in  plants  and  equip- 
ment $1  to  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

It  would  also  come  on  top  of  the 
tax  incentive  for  investment  in 
plants  and  equipment  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  designed  to 
save  business  another  $1  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Tax  reduction  is  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  weapons  in  our  economic 
arsenal.  The  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion is  showing  increasing  determi- 
nation to  take  the  risks  and  use  it 
to  get  us  moving  strongly  up  again. 


-Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


/~\N  HOT  JULY  DAYS  we  need  to  be  especially  nutrition-wise  in  plan- 
^ning  menus.  Here's  a  main  dish  salad  bowl  that  keeps  protein-rich 
foods  included  in  the  summer  diet.  For  this  salad,  generous  slices  of 
frankfurters  are  added  to  a  pleasing  vegetable  combination.  Persons 
particularly  conscious  of  meal  preparation  during  hot  weather  will  like 
this  meaty  salad  and  for  a  complete  meal,  serve  it  with  spiced  tomato 
juice,  corn-on-the-cob,  bran  muffins  and  frosty  lime  sherbet. 


FRANKFURTER  SALAD  BOWL 

2  cups  sliced  frankfurters  (7  to  8  frank- 
furters) 

1  can  (16  ounces)  kidney  beans,  drained 
%  cup  sliced  sour  pickles 
?4  cup  French  dressing 
1  head  lettuce  (medium  size) 
Vi  large  onion,  sliced 


Combine  frankfurter  slices,  kidney  beans,  pickles  and  M>  cup  French 
dressing.  Chill  1  hour.  Break  lettuce  leaves  into  pieces.  Alternate  layers 
of  frankfurter  mixture,  lettuce  and  onion  in  a  shallow  bowl.  Pour  re- 
maining French  dressing  over  all.  Garnish  with  onion  rings.  8  servings. 


Color  Magic 


7305 


CATALO  G 

Over  200  Designs 


Seedlecraft  Patterns 


694 — Give  everything  the  bias-tape  treatment 
— tots'  clothes,  towels,  curtains,  cloths.  Ten 
motifs  from  4'/2  x  6'/2  to  7  x  1 1  Vi  inches. 

7085 — Knit  of  old  nylons  or  rug  cotton.  Use 
large  rug  for  living  room;  add  additional  pieces 
for  a  three-parts  bathroom  set.  Directions  for 
a  bright  three-color  scheme. 

7156 — Splash  color  on  garments,  linens,  acces- 
sories with  popular  cross-stitch.  Transfer  of 
four  l'/i-yard  bands,  from  1  to  1 '/4  inches 
wide;  8  motifs. 

7305 — This  beautiful  quilt  of  interweaving 
bands  is  easy  to  cut  and  piece.  Cut  strips; 
snip  off  patches.  Charts,  patch  patterns, 
directions. 


PATTERNS  are  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 
Send  orders  (with  coin)  to: 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  268, 
Needlework  Department,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  5c 
each  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send  25<  for 
Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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Breezy  and  Sew-Easy! 


9328  9328 — Cool-cut  bodice  above  skirt  of  whirling 
in  To  box  pleats.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10 
10—18        to  18.  Size  16  takes  5  yards  35-inch  fabric.  50<. 

4866 — Classic  shirtdress  with  tob-and-button  detail, 
8-gore  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16  takes  43/i  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35*. 


4558 — The  new  side-split  tunic  to  top  skirts,  shorts, 
slacks.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  18.  Size 
16,  sleeveless  style,  2</2  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35c 


9232 — Vacotion  wardrobe — shirt,  shorts,  pedal  pushers, 
slacks.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  26'/2. 
Size  16' 2  shirt  1  y4  yards  35-inch;  pedal  pushers  2</4 
yards.  35c 


4674 — Sundress  with  deep-V  back,  capelet  to  button  on. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2-  Size  16'/2 
dress  ond  cape  5'/2  yards  35-inch  fabric.  35*. 


9489 — Six-gore  casual  with  pretty  collar,  cuffed  raglan 
sleeves.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14</2  to  24'/2. 
Size  1 6 1/2  takes  3V8  yards  39-inch  fabric.  35*. 


9232 

14'/2-26Vi 


9489 

14'/j-24'/a 


Pattern 
Number 


Size 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name   _  

Street  or  RID 

City   

State   


PATTERN  9328  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4866,  4358,  9232,  4674,  9489  ore  THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  De- 
partment, 232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10*  each  for  lst-class  mailing. 
Send  35*  for  color  Catalog. 
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A  Tasty  July  4th  Treat 

Barbecue  a  Bacon  Breakfast 


C  ALES  OF  OUTDOOR  grills  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes  are  on  the  in- 
crease these  days.  In  many  sections 
of  our  nation,  grills  and  other  uten- 
sils used  for  outdoor  cooking  are  be- 
coming standard  equipment. 

That  smoke  you  see  on  the  horizon 
is  coming  from  the  myriad  of  "grills" 
that  are  in  use  across  our  country. 

On  July  4th,  the  greatest  of  patri- 
otic holidays,  it  is  traditional  for  fam- 
ilies and  friends  to  get  together  for  a 
barbecue.  The  well  planned  barbecue 
is  one  of  our  most  delightful  meals. 
Though  dad  will  don  his  chef's  hat 
for  the  occasion,  mother  will  have 
her  share  of  advanced  preparation  to 
make  the  barbecue  a  success. 

In  fact,  advance  planning  is  vital. 
What  is  more  annoying  than  to  have 
the  hostess  running  back  and  forth 
to  the  kitchen?  All  of  dad's  supplies 
— salt,  pepper,  fork  or  tongs  for  turn- 
ing the  meat,  barbecue  mitt  or  hot 
pads  and  serving  dishes  should  be 
placed  near  the  grill.  Other  foods 
should  be  prepared  ready  for  cooking 
and  serving. 

There  is  a  wide  choice  of  meats  for 
outdoor  cooking.  Here  is  a  list  for 
you:  Beef,  pork  and  lamb  roasts; 
smoked  or  cured  ham  and  ham  rolls; 
spareribs;  beef  steaks,  such  as  por- 
terhouse, sirloin,  T-bone,  rib  and  Del- 
monico  (rib  eye)  and  beef  tenderloin; 
lamb  or  pork  chops,  ham  slices;  ten- 
der beef  or  lamb  cubes  or  patties; 
bacon,  Canadian-style  bacon  and  sau- 
sages. 

Here's  a  suggestion  for  this  Fourth 
of  July.  Plan  a  Barbecue  Breakfast. 
For  your  menu  start  with  fresh  fruit 
cups.  For  your  main  course  have 
slices  of  Canadian-style  bacon,  pine- 
apple rings,  coffee  cake  and  coffee 
heating  over  the  coals. 

Before  grilling  the  Canadian-style 
bacon,  your  chef  should  have  some 
advance  knowledge  for  preparing 


For  your  July  4th  breakfast,  grill  Canadi- 
an-style bacon  with  pineapple  rings.  Serve 
with  coffee  cake  (wrapped  in  aluminum  foil 
and  heated  on  the  grill)  and  lots  of  coffee. 

meat  for  outdoor  cookery. 

First  of  all,  the  charcoal  briquets 
should  be  started  ahead  of  time  so 
there  is  no  flame  when  the  meat  is 
ready  for  the  grill.  The  briquets 
should  be  graying  in  color.  It  will 
take  about  45  minutes  for  the  coals 
to  be  ready. 

The  usual  method  is  to  stack  the 
briquets  in  a  pyramid  shape,  then 
soak  them  lightly  with  charcoal  light- 
er fluid.  They  should  stand  for  1  min- 
ute before  lighting.  When  the  char- 
coal is  gray,  arrange  the  briquets 
about  an  inch  apart  and  your  fire  is 
ready  for  grilling  the  meat. 

For  grilling  slices  of  Canadian-style 
bacon  %  inch  thick,  place  the  bacon, 
along  with  pineapple  rings,  on  the 
grill  2  to  3  inches  from  the  heat. 

When  the  bacon  is  nicely  browned 
(5  to  6  minutes),  turn  and  brown  sec- 
ond side.  Allow  8  to  10  minutes  total 
broiling  time. 

If  you've  wondered  just  how  much 
meat  you  should  buy,  here's  a  guide. 
Remember  "fresh  air  appetites"  are 
sure  to  be  good.  For  bone  in  meat 
cuts  allow  %  to  1  pound  per  serving; 
for  boneless  meat  cuts  allow  Vz  to  Vz 
pound  per  serving. 


Helpful  Household  Hints 


s 


If  your  homemade  soup  seems  a 
little  thin,  add  a  small  amount  of  oat- 
meal as  a  thickener.  It  will  add  rich- 
ness and  flavor  as  well. 

Copper  cleaner  will  remove  rust 
marks  from  linoleum  caused  by 
chrome  table  legs. 

To  keep  your  house  fern  fresh  and 
green,  apply  a  little  cottonseed  meal 
as  fertilizer. 

Old-fashioned  phonograph  needles 
are  excellent  substitutes  for  thumb- 
tacks and  they  won't  leave  holes  in 
your  wall. 

When  putting  away  your  wash,  al- 
ways store  freshly  laundered  linens 
and  towels  on  the  bottoms  of  their 
respective  piles  on  the  shelves.  This 
method  assures  even  use  of  all  your 
linens  rather  than  hard  use  of  just  a 
few  pieces. 

An  old-fashioned  long  -  handled 
corn-popper  can  be  put  to  good  use 
at  a  wiener  roast.  It  will  hold  and 
roast  several  wieners  at  one  time. 

Put  soggy  crackers  in  the  oven  for 
about  10  minutes  and  they  will  return 
to  their  former  crispness. 

When  whipped  cream  is  to  be 
served  as  topping  for  gingerbread, 
pumpkin  pie  or  other  spicy  desserts, 
try  sweetening  the  cream  with  ma- 
ple syrup  instead  of  sugar. 


If  you  have  an  oil  painting  that  has 
faded,  bring  out  the  color  by  clean- 
ing it  gently  with  a  mixture  of  warm 
milk  and  water  and  patting  dry  with 
a  lintless  cloth. 

A  new  bucket  will  last  longer  if 
you'll  give  the  bottom  a  coat  of  paint 
to  retard  rust. 

By  pouring  hot  water  into  your  al- 
most empty  shortening  can  and  let- 
ting it  cool,  you  will  find  the  shorten- 
ing easier  to  dip,  as  it  will  be  on  top. 

Dried-out  cheese  can  be  put  to  good 
use  by  grating  it  and  using  it  in  a  de- 
licious casserole. 

Piano  keys  should  be  cleaned  with 
a  cloth  dampened  slightly  with  de- 
natured alcohol,  as  soap  tends  to 
stain  ivory. 

If  your  pudding  is  lumpy,  you  can 
smooth  it  out  again  by  pouring  it 
through  a  sieve. 

If  your  water  is  hard,  put  an  oyster 
shell  in  the  bottom  of  your  teakettle 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  hard- 
water  scale  in  the  kettle. 

Handkerchiefs  can  have  a  lovely 
violet  fragrance  by  boiling  Orris  Root, 
available  at  your  drugstore,  in  a  little 
bag  along  with  your  handkerchiefs 
while  laundering. 
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LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Hourtein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  ana  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.'  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  .Gran,  York,  Nebraska. 

ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
6154.  Montgomery.  Alabama.  Office  Phone 
262-0350  and  resident  phone  265-8414,  Livestock 
and  Feed  Brokers.  Livestock  order  buyers, 
Stocker.  Feeders  and  Slaughter.  Livestock 
Hauling  Coast  to  Coast.  Licensed,  Bonded,  and 
Insured  for  your  protection. 


FOR  SALE; — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holsteln  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 

heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  vour  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  18*. 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

SHEEPMAN — THINK.  Check,  then  buy  your 
flock  or  rams  for  crossing.  Write:  American 
Hampshire  Sheep  Association,  Stuart.  Iowa. 
CHAROLAIS  REGISTERED  and  recorded  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale.  Reasonably  priced.  No 
Saturday  sales.  Flying  Horseshoe  Ranches. 
Comstock  Brothers.  Morris,  Pennsylvania, 
(Phone  353-2879)  and  Dragoon,  Arizona  (Phone 
JUniper  6-2592).   

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  Holstein  and  Swiss 
heifer  calves  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie.  Wisconsin. 

SPF  DUROCS— Both  Sexes— All  Ages.  Waldo 
Farms.  DeWitt,  Nebraska. 

ENGLISH  LARGE  Blacks  are  recognized  the 
world  over  as  the  best  breed  for  cross-breed- 
ing. Cross  with  Yorkshire.  Landrace  or  any 
good  bacon  or  meat  type  boar,  and  the  off- 
spring will  be  the  fastest  growing,  hardiest, 
and  most  profitable  commercial  pigs  available. 
Ask  about  our  package  deals — 2  gilts  and  1  un- 
related boar.  Also  available:  Landrace.  York- 
shire. Blue  Spotted  Hybrids  Free  illustrated 
catalogue.  cross-breeding  folder.  Tweddle 
Farms.  Fergus  30.  Ontario.  Canada. 


CHAROLAIS  PUREBRED  Enormous  calves. 
No  gobby  fat.  Bill  Lamme,  Laclede  75. 
Missouri. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS— Best  buy.  Choice  qual- 
ity. Any  weight.  You  can  t  beat  this  Holstein 
steers  also  available.  Ed  Howey.  306  Exchange 
Building.  South  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  quality 
Shipped  Subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  261-4417  (Area  Code  414). 
Walter  McFarland.  Watertown.  Wisconsin. 


STOCKER  AND  Feeder  cattle  and  feeder  pigs 
bought  on  order.  Clients  invited  to  visit  with 
reputable  order  buyer  while  purchases  are 
made.  Write  now  or  call  Lemmy  Wilson.  Live- 
stock. 998  West  Parkway.  Knoxville  18,  Ten- 
nessee.   Phone  689-3764 


MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION  SALES 
September  and  October.  1962 
52.000  Calves  and  Yearlings  Sold  at  Auction 
Write  for  free  folder  giving  dates,  locations, 
and   number   of   cattle   at   each   sale.     E.  S. 
Matteson.   Exec-Sec.    130   Mumford   Hall,  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


A  SEA  OF  GRASS  2.000  acre  Colorado  ranch 
presents  a  beautiful  picture  to  behold  as  the 
wind  blows  the  grasses  and  wheat!  Perfect 
steer  and  cow-calf  operation,  will  reportedly 
easily  handle  150  head  stock.  Six  well-located 
mountain  streams  plus  5  springs  for  water  265- 
acre  wheat  allotment  pays  $4,980  annually,  can 
be  taken  out  of  reserve  in  less  than  18  months. 
Virtually  a  sportsman's  paradise:  owner  re- 
ports 79  deer  were  taken  on  ranch  the  first 
week  of  1961  season!  At  6.800  ft.  elevation, 
only  l/4  mile  famed  Roaring  Fork  River,  10 
miles  town.  40x100  machine  shed.  7  granaries, 
shop,  bunkhouse.  Ready  for  operation  with  5 
tractors,  4  trucks,  machinery  included  for 
$85,000.  only  one-fifth  down.  Big  free  illus- 
trated SUMMER  catalog,  bargains  coast  to 
coast!  UNITED  FARM  AGENCY.  1304-NP  Con- 
sumers Building,  220  South  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago 4,  Illinois. 

L.  S.  RANCH 
MANITOBA,  CANADA 
WORKING  1200  Hereford  cow  and  calf  ranch  in 
full,  profitable  operation  with  excellent  fam- 
ily help  and  management  available  to  stay  on. 
5.500  deeded  grassland  acres  plus  2.000  acres 
leased  land  Abundant  water.  All  buildings, 
corrals,  homes,  etc.  in  excellent  condition  and 
completely  modern,  with  electricity  and  run- 
ning water.  65  miles  Northwest  of  Winnipeg 
bordering  "the  Delta  Marshes',  finest  duck 
hunting  on  the  Continent  Guest  shooting  lodge 
accommodating  six  on  ranch  plus  three  houses. 
Price  $60  00  per  acre  including  all  equipment 
necessary  to  fully  modern  ranching  operations. 
U.  S.  Corporate  ownership  needs  cash  in  ex- 
panding Manufacturing  business.  Brokers  in- 
quiries invited.  Agent— A.  D.  Strong  Co  .  360 
Midland  Bank  Bldg  ,  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft.,  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Seta,  Anklets.  Sample*.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 50^  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.  Live 
Stock  Classified  —  40tf  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


POULTRY  FOR  SALE 


SONGWRITERS 


25  FANCIES  $5  95.  12  or  more  varieties,  2  top- 
knotters.  2  feather  shanked.  48  page  catalog 
25<  (deductible) — 100  varieties  pictured.  53  in 
color.   Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge  68.  Iowa. 

25  MALLARDS  $11.95;  C  &  R  Giant  Pekins 
$10.95,  White  Pekins  $8  95.  Rouens.  $13.95.  Gos- 
lings. Guineas.  Turkeys.  Pheasants.  Pea  Fowl, 
Canadian  Honkers.  Stromberg's,  Fort  Dodge  68, 
Iowa. 


25  PEARL  GREY.  White  African  Guineas  $9.90. 
Available:  Royal  Purples,  Lavenders.  Strom- 
berg's, Fort  Dodge  68,  Iowa. 

MONTH  OLD  Surgical  Capons  low  as  59*.  Free 
marketing  bulletin.  Electric  caponizers.  Strom- 
berg's, Fort  Dodge  68,  Iowa. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown   Music,   49-NL  West  32,   New   York  1. 

SONGPOEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting. 
Free  examination.  Get  "the  Nashville  Sound" 
in  your  songs  and  records  Send  Poems:  Mu- 
sic City  Songcrafters,  6145-F  Acklen  Station, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

SONGWRITERS,  Songs  Published,  recorded. 
Free  music  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers. 1075  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions.  25{ 
refundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (R), 
farm-proved  Drugs,  Vaccines.  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK.  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 


FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments.  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany, Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

 HORSES  

REGISTERED  BELGIAN  Horses— Well  broke 
mares,  geldings  and  stallions  for  sale  at  all 
times,  also  colts.  Eldred  Pierce.  Oakland,  Iowa. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES" — A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  257,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

DOGS 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD,  Pups  guaranteed  Heel- 
ers, Watchdogs,  Russell  Wahl.  Rockport,  In- 
diana. 

FENCING 


FENCING  WIRE  repairs  easier  with  new  low 
cost  tools.  Write  Freedom  Products  Company, 
Box  22.  Old  Greenwich.  Connecticut. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens.  Eldorado.  Texas. 

EARN   S50.o6~FAST,    Sewing   aprons,  Details 

free   Redikuts,  Loganvllle  52.  Wisconsin. 


SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.  Write:  ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 


TURN  YOUR  Sewing  Machine  into  a  profitable 
hobby.  Free  information  Southern  Distribut- 
ing Company,  Montrose  8,  Arkansas. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION  SCHOOL,  1330  Linwood, 
Kansas  City  9-X31.  Missouri. 

FELLER'S  AUCTIONEERING  COLLEGE.  Free 
catalog.  225  South  Schuyler,  Kankakee.  Illi- 
nois. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Free  Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20.  Iowa. 

MONUMENTS 

MONUMENTS.  Genuine  Marble  &  Granite 
$12.50  up.  including  lettering  and  footstone. 
Freight  paid.  Free  catalog.  Allstates  Monu- 
ment Company.  Station  F-47.  Atlanta  6, 
Georgia. 


SUPER  ATOM  Fence  Charger.  Staple  fence 
wire  to  wood  posts,  no  insulators.  Contains 
reliable  make  and  break  system  to  insure  safer 
charged  fences.  Operates  on  110-volts.  Neon 
fence  tester  FREE  with  order.  Plus  20-day  trial 
period.  Only  $29.50  postpaid  or  COD.  Dealers 
wanted.  Write  Smith  Fencer  Corporation,  Dept. 
NL,  Owosso,  Michigan. 

INDIAN  CENTS.  6  different  $1.00.  Evans,  Box 
9912Z,  Atlanta  19,  Georgia. 

SPORTING  GOODS.  Wholesale,  Information. 
$1.00  refundable.  Berkshire  Wholesale  Sport- 
ing Goods,  Six  Lakes,  Michigan. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serve* 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton.  Mgr.,  6750  Dix 
Ave  .  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 

CINCINNATI  PRODUCERS  offers  top  mar 
keting  service  at  six  markets — Cincinnati.  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Hlllsboro,  Eaton,  Ohio,  and 
Bath,  Indiana  Hogs  sold  by  grade.  Lamb 
pools  In  6  counties,  also  lambs  sorted  and 
graded  at  two  auction  markets.  J.  R.  Kimber, 
Mgr  .  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Cincin- 
nati 25,  Ohio.  Phone:  KIrby  1-2017. 

SERVING  12,000  FARMERS  in  trl-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky.  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  M.  F.  Rush- 
ton,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg..  Evans- 
ville 7.  Ind.   Phone:   HArrison  5-8263 

YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesman  for  each 
class  of  live  stock  Replacement  animals. 
Field  appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy.  Mgr. 
1139  William  St..  Buffalo  6.  N.  Y.  Phone: 
TL  3-2400. 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

FEEDER  CATTLE  AND  FEEDER  lambs 
shipped  to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  & 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association.  Kan- 
sas City.  Missouri  Market  outlets  on  92  mar- 
kets and  contacts  with  557,000  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Sheep  Order  Buyer,  Carl  Montegna. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers.  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City, 
Mo  465;  Larry  Braun,  HEdrick  2-2938;  Wm. 
Nichols,  ENdicott  2-3503.  Livestock  Exchange 
Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200. 
Edward  Gibson.  Manager. 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen— con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  8c  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake, 
Artesia  and  Brawley,  Calif.;  Spokane.  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748 


"Now  that  didn't  take  long,  Did  it?" 
•  JULY,  1962 


"Now  you  take  Isaac  Newton  .  .  ." 


"Ready:"' 


TEXAS  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSN. 
operates  markets  at  Fort  Worth  and  San 
Antonio.  Outlets  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
on  89  markets.  For  market  information  con- 
tact Roy  Boswell,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Fort    Worth    6,    Tex.    Phone:  MArket 

4-3177  

COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  Is  pro- 
vided  to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8.  Okla    Phone:   CEntral  2-3128 


VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10.000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton.  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L  W.  Feldmiller,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  HOward 
6-8994. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  Dave  Mitchell,  Mgr., 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11, 
Iowa.  Phone:  5-1666 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service:  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg  .  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  731-3717. 
ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  It  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St  Joe  Producers.  Over  3,600 
farm  calls  made  annually  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  James  Robertson,  Acting  Mgr., 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Phone:    ADams  8-1793. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

HANDLING  OVER  50%  of  total  receipts, 
Springfield  Producers  leads  all  competing 
firms  Special  office  services.  Julian  H.  (Dude) 
Powell,  Mgr.  Springfield,  111.  Phone:  Lakeside 
3-4611 


PEORIA  PRODUCERS  VOLUME  attracts  buy- 
ers— over  20%  of  total  market  receipts  handled 
yearly.  Good-doing  cattle  and  sheep  supplied. 
Marketing  subsidiary  bids  protect  your  live- 
stock. D.  W  Duke,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.  Phone  674-5410. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS^ls  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. J.  Gordon  Gillespie,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Ex- 
change Bldg..  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone: 
UPton  4-5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 
WISCONSIN'S  EIGHT  Co-op  Auctions,  strate- 
gically  located,  offer  most  modern  livestock 
marketing  facilities  in  the  state.  Inquire  about 
"Blue-tag"  dairy  heifers  and  special  dairy 
sales.  C.  F.  Claflin,  Gen'l  Mgr.,  Equity  Co-op 
Livestock  Sales  Association,  P  O.  Box  1996, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Write  or  phone  Mitchell 
5-6740. 

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets  H  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P  O.  Box  4797,t 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson.  Miss.  Phone: 
EM  6-9434 


TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock     Yards,     Nashville     3,     Tenn.  Phone 

AL  5-3472.  

LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied.  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,  Bourbon  Stockyards,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Phone  JUniper  7-0945, 
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^9t  cjCooLs  to  tlte  Editor 


Boost  Feed  Lot  Profits 


with  this  economical, 
safe,  sealed 
storage... 


Meu;  BEHLEN 

'Free  Breathing"  High  Moisture  Unit 

Provides  safe,  oxygen-free  storage  for  corn, 
sorghum  from  28%  to  20%  moisture. 

Here's  the  sure  way  to  keep  mold-causing  oxygen  out  of  your  high 
moisture  grain.  The  brand  new  Behlen  High  Moisture  Unit  features 
a  high  capacity  breather  tower  (7'4"  dia.)  and  storage  tank  (27'  dia.), 
both  of  heavy  gauge  aluminized  steel.  There's  no  plastic  breathing  bag 
to  break  or  leak. 

Working  like  a  lung  the  breather  tower  stores  the  excess  carbon 
dioxide  given  off  by  the  grain  as  the  gas  expands  with  a  temperature 
rise.  As  the  gas  in  storage  tank  contracts  when  the  temperature  drops, 
gas  from  the  tower  flows  freely  back  into  the  tank  to  equalize  the  tank 
pressure  with  the  atmospheric  pressure. 


With  this  free-breathing  system  (there 

are  no  restricting  valves)  there  is  no  stress 
or  "testing  of  seams"  because  of  gas  pres- 
sure or  internal  vacuum — the  major  cause 
of  leaks  in  wet  storage  tanks.  Your  stored 
grain  remains  oxygen-free  and  safe.  Avail- 
able in  five  models,  22'  and  27'  dia.,  capaci- 
ties of  4,000  to  16,670  bushels,  all  with 
hoppered  bottom  and  heavy  duty  auger 
that  unloads  up  to  1,000  bushels  per  hour. 


No  hand  shoveling  —  Re 

of  the  grain  without  en 
Heavy  duty  6"  auger  in  h 
tom  unloads  up  to  1.000 


move  100% 
tering  tank, 
oppered  bot- 
bu.  per  hr. 


Want  to  know  more?  See  your  Behlen  dealer  or  write 
for  free  folder  on  the  new  Behlen  High  Moisture  Unit. 


See  Your  Behlen  Dealer 
For  All  Your  Grain 
Storage  Needs 


Waffle  Panel 
Drying-Storage  Tank 


All  Steel 
Curvet 


Steel  Bar  Mesh 
Corn  Crib 


Steel 
Straightwall 


HLEN   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  NL-7    COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 

See  the  Behlen  Building  Exhibiting  $1,000,000  Seattle  World's  Fair. 


McKinsey  Report  on  Sheep  Industry 


QUR  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  faces 
tough  going  because  people  are 
eating  less  lamb  and  wearing  less 
wool  per  capita  than  ever  before. 
Alarmed  by  this  long-term  trend,  the 
American  Sheep  Producers  Council 
recently  employed  McKinsey  &  Co. 
to  make  an  appraisal  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry's problems  and  to  offer  recom- 
mendations for  solutions. 

The  highlights  of  the  $125,000  study 
conducted  by  McKinsey  officials  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  indicate  that: 

•  Total  per  capita  supply  of  lamb 
has  declined  about  8.5%  since  1947-49 
and  prices  paid  to  sheep  producers 
have  declined  19%  during  the  same 
period.  This  contrary  market  behav- 
ior reflects  the  lack  of  consumer  de- 
mand for  lamb. 

•  Sheep  producers  have  lost 
about  $320  million  in  revenue  during 
the  past  seven  years  as  a  result  of 
these  price  declines. 

•  Lamb  consumption  amounts  to 
only  3%  of  the  165  lbs.  of  red  meat 
consumed — about  4.7  lbs.  in  contrast 
with  an  estimated  consumption  of  87 
lbs.  of  beef,  64  lbs.  of  pork  and  6  lbs. 
of  veal. 

•  Consumption  of  U.  S.  wool 
amounts  to  a  little  over  2  lbs.  per 
person  as  compared  with  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  10  lbs.  of  synthetic 
fibers. 

The  solution  to  problems  of  such 
magnitude  demands  an  agonizing  re- 
appraisal by  all  segments  of  the  U.  S. 
sheep  and  wool  industry.  A  united  ef- 
fort by  all  concerned  is  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  get  the  sheep  industry 
moving  again. 

The  McKinsey  Report  said  that  the 
sheep  industry  is  burdened  with  a 
multiplicity  of  organizations  with 
over-lapping  differences  of  opinion 
that  hinder  action.  And  yet,  the  re- 
port recommended  another  organiza- 
tion— a  Sheep  Industry  Planning 
Group  to  centralize  authority,  repre- 
sent all  interests,  and  coordinate  ac- 
tion. 

In  line  with  the  McKinsey  Report, 
directors  of  American  Sheep  Produc- 
ers Council  moved  to  give  major  em- 
phasis to  regional  lamb  promotion 
campaigns.  The  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  starting  July  1,  was  in- 
creased by  $31,500  to  $3.2  million.  Of 
the  total,  57.5%  or  $1.8  million  is  to 
be  spent  on  lamb  promotion  and 
42.5%  or  $1.3  million  on  wool  pro- 
motion. 

The  Council  also  dropped  54  wom- 
en from  the  field  staff  of  the  Con- 
sumer Sales  Department  and  reduced 
the  field  staff  of  the  Lamb  Merchan- 
dising Department  from  14  to  four 
men.  Gale  Smith,  former  field  editor 
for  National  Live  Stock  Producer, 
was  appointed  Lamb  Promotion  Di- 
rector. (In  a  special  campaign  about 
five  years  ago,  Smith  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  a  54%  increase  in  lamb 
sales  in  Salt  Lake  City.) 

"However,"  said  the  McKinsey  Re- 
port, "be/ore  any  promotion  success 
can  be  achieved,  greater  value  must 
be  created  in  the  product." 

For  lamb  producers,  this  means 
breeding  and  producing  higher  qual- 
ity lambs  of  about  85  pounds  with 
more  lean  meat  to  bone  ratio.  The 
lamb  trade  needs  a  streamlined  car- 
cass that  appeals  to  consumers  and 
producers  as  well  as  retailers. 

The  McKinsey  Report  strongly  ad- 
vocated that  producers  must  have  the 
incentive  to  produce  better  lambs. 
Such  incentives  may  be  in  the  form 
of  tighter  government  grading  stand- 
ards, payout  to  producers  and  retail- 


ers on  a  dual  grade  and  yield  system, 
or  a  sheep  industry  incentive  system 
administered  by  the  industry. 

The  McKinsey  Report  was  critical 
of  the  present  system  of  marketing 
both  lambs  and  wool  and  advocated 
more  cooperative  effort  in  placing 
both  products  on  the  market.  An  or- 
derly flow  of  uniform  lamb  products 
to  market  was  called  for. 

Most  lamb  producers  will  agree 
that  McKinsey  said  a  mouthful.  They 
know  that  they  must  build  volume, 
develop  market  outlets  and  produce  a 
quality  product  to  attract  consumers. 

How? 

For  one  thing,  traditional  sheep 
production  methods  handed  down 
since  the  days  of  Moses,  will  have  to 
undergo  dramatic  change  in  keeping 
with  modern  scientific  knowledge. 

For  example,  scientists  have  been 
able  to  concentrate  lambing  times  for 
most  ewes  into  a  nine-day  period 
through  the  use  of  a  female  hormone 
called  Provera.  The  hormone  treat- 
ment does  not  affect  the  birth  weight 
of  lambs  nor  the  number  of  ewes 
having  twins. 

Perhaps  artificial  insemination  of 
ewes  would  enable  producers  to  make 
greater  use  of  superior  sires,  keep 
fewer  rams,  and  control  diseases. 
Early  weaning  of  lambs  along  with 
synchronized  breeding  and  artificial 
insemination  may  make  it  possible  to 
produce  three  lamb  crops  in  two 
years. 

The  practice  of  creep-feeding  lambs 
may  enable  you  to  get  them  to  market 
earlier  and  catch  the  higher  price  as 
well  as  saving  labor  by  shortening 
the  amount  of  time  lambs  are  on  the 
farm. 

Maybe  you  should  consider  feeding 
more  ram  lambs.  They  gain  faster 
than  wether  or  ewe  lambs,  and  pro- 
duce meatier  carcasses.  Castrating 
ram  lambs  is  not  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing high-quality  carcass  if  lambs 
are  marketed  by  five  months  of  age. 

There  are  probably  newer,  and  betv 
ter  ways  to  control  diseases  and  pred- 
ators if  you'll  just  search  them  out. 
Once  your  lambs  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket, you'll  get  more  money  for  them 
by  marketing  through  Lamb  Pools 
sponsored  by  your  farmer-owned  co- 
operative. 

In  Iowa,  that  state's  Master  Lamb 
Producers  stressed  management 
practices  to  net  $27  per  ewe.  (The 
Producer,  April,  1962.)  In  their  mar- 
keting program,  these  Iowa  sheep- 
men marketed  early  lambs  in  May 
and  June  and  finished  later  lambs 
for  the  August  and  September  mar- 
kets. 

In  discussing  "What's  Wrong  with 
the  Sheep  Business"  (The  Producer, 
March,  1962),  Dr.  Stewart  Fowler 
points  out  that  price  rot  is  worse 
than  foot  rot.  He  urges  sheepmen  to 
revise  the  industry  for  efficient  and 
economical  production  of  sheep  on 
high-priced  land  with  high-priced 
labor.  Our  real  problem  lies  in  find- 
ing a  way  to  produce  within  reason- 
able price  ranges. 

Good  sheepmen  will  tell  you  that 
"no  good  sheep  ever  dies  in  debt." 
Net  profit  per  animal  unit  has  been 
more  uniform  and  steady  over  the 
years  than  in  other  live  stock  enter- 
prises. If  you  like  sheep,  and  think 
and  plan  ahead,  the  old  ewe's  back 
should  be  strong  enough  to  carry  you 
and  the  industry  onward  and  upward 
to  higher  levels. 


ampier 
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Firestone's  New  Nylon 
Farm  &  Commercial  Truck  Tire! 

.  Firestone  Rubber-X  gives  it  longer  mileage!  The  new  Firestone  exclusive:  a  cooler  running,  mileage-adding,  tire-shoulder  design. 

Farm  &  Commercial  truck  tire  has  built-in  performance  features  ■   Whatever  your  hauling  operation,  whether  on  the  farm  or 

never  available  before  at  such  a  low  price.  ■  Examples:  A  Shock-  general  hauling,  Firestone  has  the  Farm  &  Commercial  for  you 

Fortified  nylon  cord  body  for  maximum  protection  against  impact  priced  so  low,  you'll  think  the  price  tag  is  wrong.  New  Farm  & 

and  moisture  deterioration.  Torque-toughened  Firestone  Rubber-X  Commercial  tires  are  available  now  at  your  Firestone  Dealer  or 

for  longer  tire  life.  A  new  tread  design  geared  for  superior  wear  Store — you  can  charge  them  or  buy  on  easy  terms.  Remember, 

and  traction  for  all  kinds  of  farm  hauling.  Plus  another  Firestone  you  know  what  you're  getting  when  you  buy  Firestone. 

Most  Firestone  Dealers  and  Stores  are  open  weekday  Copyright  1962,  The  FimtonTine  Rubber  Company 
evenings  until  9  o'clock  for  your  shopping  convenience. 


YOUR  SYMBOL  OF  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 


NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  •  JULY,  1962 
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We  checked  a 
corn  combines  capacity 
and  field  loss 

to  prove  a  point" 


Numerous  checks  deter* 
mined  per-acre  grain 
loss  with  Ralph  Deferd- 
ing's  45  Self-Propelled 
was  1-1/8  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  and  1  /2 
bushel  of  ear  corn. 


In  71/2  hours 
a  John  Deere  45  Self-Propelled 
combined  1459  bushels . . .  left  only  17  bushels  in  the  field 


More  bushels  under  wraps  in  less  time  .  .  .  fewer 
left  in  the  field — that's  the  kind  of  performance 
Mr.  Ralph  Deterding  of  Stanford,  Illinois,  gets 
with  his  John  Deere  Corn  Combine,  and  it's  the 
kind  of  performance  you'll  get,  too. 

From  the  long,  low  gatherer  points  right  on 
through  the  machine  to  the  extra-long  5-step  walk- 
ers and  big  cleaning  unit,  John  Deere  Corn  Com- 
bines have  everything  it  takes  for  a  fast,  profitable 
harvest.  Fewer  ears  are  knocked  off.  Wide  range 
of  cylinder  adjustments  assures  a  clean  job  of  shell- 
ing. Fewer  kernels  ride  over  the  extra-aggressive 

m 


walkers.  Corn  is  delivered  to  the  grain  tank  clean 
as  a  "hound's  tooth." 

There  is  a  complete  line  of  John  Deere  Corn 
Combines — five  models  of  self-propelleds  .  .  .  one 
pull-type  .  .  .  three  corn  attachments.  There's  a 
combination  that's  capacity-matched  perfectly  for 
your  acreage.  And  don't  forget,  versatile  John 
Deere  Combines  are  right  at  home  in  soybeans  and 
other  combineable  crops.  It  takes  less  than  an  hour 
to  switch  corn  attachment  and  grain  platform. 

See  your  dealer  for  complete  combine  details. 
Ask  about  the  convenient  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 


3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


1  .<# 


JOHN  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 
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•  Hog  Raisers  Hit  Market  Pulse 
^^^^^^^^^^^njshec^^arhnts 


Feeders  Bought  Right  Are  Half-Sold 


Live  Stnr.k  IVfarkr.ti n6  in  J-T. 


Before  you  buy  storage  for  corn  or  corn  silage, 
consider  HARVESTORE's  ability  to  reduce  feed  costs 


Rising  feed  costs  hurting  your  profits? 


HARVESTORE  preserves  maximum 
feed  value  from  field  to  feedlot 


The  surest  way  to  keep  feed  costs 
down  is  to  preserve  the  feed  power 
that's  in  your  corn  crops  when  you 
harvest  them.  But,  in  conventional 
storage  units,  feed  is  exposed  to  oxy- 
gen—  particularly  during  feeding. 
And  oxygen  can  destroy  large 
amounts  of  nutrients  and  dry  matter. 

Not  so  with  a  HARVESTORE 
feed  processing  system.  It's  engi- 
neered and  built  to  exclude  oxygen, 
so  it  can  preserve  the  maximum  feed 
value  in  your  corn  crops.  The  result: 
lower  feed  costs  per  pound  of  gain. 

A  recent  test  showed  that 
HARVESTORE  corn  silage  produced 
42  °  c  more  beef  with  an  18%  lower 
feed  cost  than  silage  stored  in  a  con- 
l.  Little  Bros.,  Lowell,  Ind.       2.  Ralph  Sullivan,  Delphi,  Ind. 


crete  silo.1  A  second  test:  HARVE- 
STORE high  moisture  corn  produced 
$4.08  more  per  hog  than  artificially 
dried  dry  corn  mix.2  A  third  test: 
HARVESTORE  high  moisture 
ground  ear  corn  saved  $3.00  per  cwt. 
of  gain  over  cribbed  ground  ear  corn.3 
A  fourth  test:  HARVESTORE  high 
moisture  sorghum  grain  produced 
18%  greater  returns  per  acre  than 
dry  sorghum.4 

Before  you  buy  storage  for  corn 
crops,  consider  whether  the  structure 
reduces  or  increases  feed  costs.  You'll 
find  that  only  HARVESTORE  deliv- 
ers the  maximum  feed  power  from 
your  corn  acres.  For  more  informa- 
tion, return  the  coupon. 

3.  Purdue  U.,  A-H  169       4.  Texas  A  &  M  U„  P.  R.  2103 


Automatic  bottom  unloading,  plus  top  filling, 
means  you  can  continuously  store  and  feed  crops 
on  a  first-in,  first-out  basis  and  double  or  triple 
tonnage  of  feed  handled. 


EVERY  DAY  WITHOUT  A  HARVESTORE  COSTS  YOU  MONEY! 

Now — under  a  new  leasing  plan— you  can  have  a  20  x  60  foot 
HARVESTORE  installed  on  your  farm  for  about  $215  initial 
payment.  The  regular  HARVESTORE  Purchase  Plan  is  also 
available.  Your  HARVESTORE  dealer  will  be  happy  to  provide 
details. 

A.  O.  SMITH 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 

A.  O.  Smith  International,  S.A.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


A.  O.  Smith  Harvestore  Products,  Inc.  H-23S 
Dept.  NLP-82,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  following  materials  without  charge: 

□  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book  □  Harvestore  Feedlot  Plans 
Book  □  Harvestore  High  Moisture  Corn  Booklet  □  Harvestore 
Stores  Both  Grain  and  Forage  Booklet  □  College  and  On-the-Farm 
Feeding  Test  Results 


NAME- 


COUNTY  

□  /  am  a  student 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  GIRL  for  August  is 
Riette  Ross,  16-year-old  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Ross  of  Live 
Oak,  Florida.  Riette  is  serving  a 
platter  of  corn  to  Royal  Daisy,  a  bred 
gilt,  which  was  the  champion  female 
at  the  11th  annual  Southeastern 
Duroc  Congress  held  last  January  at 
Live  Oak,  Fla.  Riette  was  chosen 
"Miss  Duroc  Congress"  at  the  show 
which  attracted  over  200  registered 
hogs  from  breeders  in  17  states. 

Riette  is  a  high  school  senior,  ac- 
tive in  4-H  Club  work,  and  a  member 
of  the  Spanish  Club  and  the  school's 
newspaper  staff.  Her  parents  own  a 
farm  in  Suwannee  County,  Fla.,  and 
raise  hogs,  cattle,  tobacco  and  pecans. 
Champion  bred  gilt  Royal  Daisy  was 
consigned  by  G.  E.  Denning  &  Son, 
Four  Oaks,  N.  C,  and  sold  for  $510  to 
Kayward  Farms,  Iowa  City,  la.  A 
total  of  150  registered  purebred 
Durocs  were  sold:  Bred  gilts  aver- 
aged $198.43  and  open  gilts  $109; 
boars  $132.  The  1963  Duroc  Congress 
will  be  held  at  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity, Starkville,  Miss.,  announces 
T.  J.  Haynes,  president. 
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AMERICAN  CONSUMERS  SPENT 

about  one-fourth  of  their  food 
money  for  meat  in  1961 — a  total  of 
$16  billion  for  beef,  pork,  veal  and 
lamb.  That's  $277  per  family  spent  on 
red  meat  products.  In  the  1920's  the 
per  capita  meat  consumption  was  134 
lbs.  per  person  and  the  meat  bill  was 
only  $34  per  person.  By  1961,  per 
capita  meat  consumption  had  climbed 
to  161  lbs.  per  person  with  a  meat  bill 
of  $90. 

In  1961,  consumers  spent  only  4.5% 
of  their  take-home  pay  for  red  meat 
products  against  6.7%  four  decades 
ago.  Not  all  the  money  spent  on  meat 
goes  to  the  producer,  of  course,  but 
live  stock  producers  got  about  half  of 
the  meat  dollar.  For  each  $1  spent  on 
Choice  beef,  the  producer  got  56<?;  on 
lamb  chops  480  and  pork  53c  The 
weighted  retail  price  of  meat  aver- 
aged 300  a  pound  in  1921.  By  1961,  it 
had  doubled  to  650  per  pound.  But 
during  the  same  four  decades,  income 
per  person  nearly  quadrupled  from 
$508  to  $1,969  per  year  after  taxes. 

LIVE  STOCK  JUDGES  will  be  plac- 
ing more  emphasis  on  muscling  in 
beef  and  lamb  judging  at  fairs  and 
expositions  this  year,  asserts  James 
J.  Kiser,  Iowa  State  University.  This 
is  the  consensus  of  85  live  stock  judges 
attending  a  recent  conference  in  Iowa. 
Less  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  fat 
covering  over  the  back  and  ribs  in 
both  beef  and  lamb  judging.  The 
emphasis  is  now  on  natural  thickness 
and  muscling  through  the  loin,  rump 
and  round  or  leg. 

"If  you  can't  feel  a  lamb's  back- 
bone, he  is  too  fat,"  asserts  Kiser.  In 
the  past,  if  the  judge  could  feel  the 
lamb's  backbone,  it  wasn't  fat  enough. 
The  trend  in  swine  is  toward  hogs 
with  more  natural  thickness  and  mus- 
cling. Formerly,  the  long  narrow  hog 
was  chosen  because  of  trimness.  How- 


ever, this  type  of  hog  does  not  carry 
as  much  meat  as  the  thicker,  more 
muscled  hog. 


IF  YOU'RE  A  FARM  TAXPAYER, 

they've  got  your  number!  Since  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  87-397  in  1961, 
personal  tax  returns  must  contain 
your  individual  account  number. 
There's  a  $5  penalty  if  you  fail  to  add 
this  number  to  all  tax  accounts  after 
December  31,  1962.  Present  account 
numbers  used  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  are  Social  Security  Num- 
bers. About  90%  of  all  individual  in- 
come tax  returns  now  carry  this  num- 
ber. There's  still  about  24  million 
persons  who  file  returns  with  no  num- 
ber. If  you  don't  have  an  account 
number,  the  IRS  does,  so  get  in  touch 
with  IRS  or  your  local  post  office  be- 
fore the  end  of  1962  so  that  your  tax 
records  will  be  in  order. 


DON'T  LET  DAMP  HAY  BURN  the 

barn  down,  advises  L.  P.  Anderson, 
agronomist,  Clemson  College. 
Chopped  or  baled  hay  should  have  a 
moisture  content  below  20r'r,  loose 
hay  below  25%,  before  it  is  safe  for 
storage.  Hay  with  a  moisture  content 
between  25  and  35%  chars  or  burns. 

You  can  determine  proper  hay 
moisture  levels  in  a  simple  test  with 
common  table  salt.  Simply  put  a  sam- 
ple of  hay  in  a  one-quart,  waxed,  ice 
cream  container.  Add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  dry  salt.  Replace  the 
cover  and  shake  for  two  minutes  for 
loose  hay,  five  minutes  for  chopped 
or  baled  hay.  If  the  salt  is  dry  after 
this  test,  the  hay  is  safe  for  storage. 

The  salt  test  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  free-flowing  salt  will  ab- 
sorb moisture.  In  the  tightly  closed 
container,  undercured  hay  gives  off 
enough  moisture  to  make  the  air 


damp  and  salt  will  absorb  this  damp- 
ness. Alfalfa,  clover,  cowpea,  soy- 
bean, and  other  heavy  stems  retain 
considerable  moisture  after  the  leaves 
seem  to  be  dry. 

WHY  DO  FARMERS  QUIT  FARM- 

ing?  Harold  Guither  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  sought  the  answer  from 
200  Illinois  farmers  for  his  doctor's 
thesis.  Most  of  them  (about  30%) 
were  leaving  the  farm  because  of  fi- 
nancial or  health  reasons.  Another 
20%  were  leaving  the  farm  because 
of  problems  related  to  the  possession 
of  land.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
farmers  interviewed  were  leaving  the 
farm  because  they  were  65-years-old 
or  older  and  wanted  to  slow  down  for 
health  reasons.  About  10%  of  the  de- 
parting farmers  had  family  problems. 
Farm  operators  leaving  the  farm 
averaged  50  years  of  age. 

A  NEW  SCREWWORM  ERADICA- 

tion  center  near  Mission,  Texas, 
was  dedicated  by  Vice  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  on  June  16  as  a  major 
step  toward  the  goal  of  eliminating 
this  pest  in  the  Southwest.  The  plant 
produces  sterile  screwworm  flies  at 
the  rate  of  50  to  75  million  flies  per 
week.  These  sterile  flies  are  released 
from  airplanes  over  screwworm 
fested  areas.  The  mating  of  sterile 
and  native  screwworm  flies  results  in 
infertile  eggs  and  eventual  eradica- 
tion of  this  pest  since  screwworm  flies 
mate  only  once  during  a  lifetime. 

The  sterile-fly  technique  eradicated 
the  screwworm  from  the  Southeast- 
ern United  States  in  1958-59.  The 
Southwest  program  began  last  spring. 
The  eradication  effort  is  a  joint  pro- 
gram with  USDA,  Southwest  Animal 
Health  Research  Foundation,  Texas 
Animal  Health  Commission  and  the 
states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico  and  Texas. 


the  Elevators  Farmers  Prefer 


Detachable  head  hopper  comt 
oft  with  removal  o(  one  rod 


Easy  to  get  ready  to  lojd  hay 
Just  remove  head  crown. 


lall  Bearing  spout  ring  is  Power  raise-and  lower  Irom  the  tractor  seat  (on  Standard 
smooth  in  operation.  Rugged.  Trucks)  with  PT0,  gas  or  electric. 


Standard  Truck 

Five  sizes  to  choose  from 
Raise  with  power  (gas.  electric  or  PTO) 
Balanced  at  all  elevator  angles 
For  troughs  from  20'  to  62* 


Low-Cost  Truck 

For  500's  only 

Fits  bale  type  to  36',  with  hopper  to  42' 
Safety  hand  winch  raising  and  lowering 
Ideal  for  small  cribs  and  mows. 


■  You  will  find,  in  this  most  complete  line  of  elevators  ever  offered 
to  farmers,  a  Kewanee  to  meet  your  needs  exactly  in  handling  all 
your  crops.  And  whether  you  choose  one  of  the  Hydraulic  Trucks 
with  a  600  or  500  Series  trough,  a  600  or  500  on  a  Standard  Truck, 
or  a  Light  Truck  500,  you  will  have  an  easy-handling,  long  lasting, 
fast-elevating,  economical  machine. 

And  with  whichever  Kewanee  you  select,  you  can  have  the  new 
Kewanee  Flip-Up  Featherlight  Hopper— the  easiest-to-use  hopper 
ever  made  and  the  talk  of  farmers  everywhere! 


New  Extra-Heavy  Duty  Wagon  Gear 

Now  you  can  handle  your  heaviest  loads  easily 
and  safely.  This  gear  has  withstood  gruelling 
tests  carrying  14,500  lbs.! 


Rugged  hydraulic  raising  arm 
and  wide  truck  for  long  600's. 


m  is  constantly  filled  with 
Doesn't  rob  tractor  oil. 


500's  and  shorter  600's 
this  raising  arm. 


Hook-up  under  pressure  with 
ball-type  safety  connections. 


Camming  spring  arm  balances  New  neat  design.  Springs  are  New '  Featherlight  Flip-Up 
hopper.  A  Kewanee  exclusive.       out  ol  way.  No  obstructions'       Hopper.  Only  7  pounds  lilts  it! 


J&wanee® 


MACHINERY  ft  CONVEYOR  CO. 
KEWANEE.  ILL. 

The  Machinery  A  Man  Needs  for  Profitable  Farming 
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TAKES  ONLY 

IB  MINUTES  A  WEEK 

TO  FEED  80  HEAD" 


Alex  Davidson 
Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 

•  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 


You  can  save  yourself  over  100  hours  of  cattle 
feeding  labor  a  year  with  this  practical  and  effi- 
cient self-feeder  —  cut  down  your  feed  bill,  too! 
The  special  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant  but 
small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elim- 
inates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and 
more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the 
clock.  Cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long. 
Even  timid  animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed 
that  hasn't  been  worked  over.  Built  to  give  1  5  to  20 
years  of  service  with  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  .  .  . 
ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


PRICED  LOW-ASK  FOR  INFORMATION 
ON  BROWER'S  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 


mo  sizes 

fotfhefarge 
of  smzll  herd 


Large  1  5  ft.  feeder  has  250 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  1  00 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one  fill- 
ing. 7'/2  f*-  feeder  has  125 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  50 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one 
filling. 


wmmm 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  2388  Ouincy,  II 

Name  

Street  or  R.F.D  


Town- 


-State- 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

D  Kleen-Feed  Cattle  Feeder      O  Brower  Hog  Equipment 
□  Calf  Creep  Feeder  □  Brower  Poultry  Equipment 


'With  the  fence  that  lasts  the  longest 
your  cost  per  year  is  lowest!" 


Farmers  testify  to  Continental  Fence  in- 
stallations up  to  39  years  old  still  giving 
excellent  service.  The  secret  is  the  Flame- 
Sealed  process  which  literally  welds  the 
heavier  zinc  coating  to  the  copper  steel 
wire  .  .  .  triple  protection  that  lengthens 
fence  life  and  saves  you  the  most  money 
in  the  long  run.  See  your  Continental 
Dealer. 

"You  can't  go  wrong  with 
a  fence  so  strong!" 


ML 


CONTINENTAL 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


FENCE 

KOKOMO,  IND. 


ENDS  "P/G  ROOTING* 
FEED  W  ASTE 


"KUMFORT  KUP" 

NURSERY  FEEDER 

Non-clogging  Easy  to  clean 

Converts  more  feed  to  mar- 
ketable weight.  Feed  does  not 
pile  up.  Pigs  wipe  8  "Kumfort 
Kups"  clean  as  they  eat  .  .  . 
can't  root  feed  out.  Hopper  moves  gently 
to  avoid  clogging.  No  corners  to  collect  dirt. 
Feed  flow  rate  adjusts  without  tools. 


SELF-KLEEN'R  DKf^^UP 


LIVE  STOCK 

'HEALTHY 


.~.t,L*.r..^*.j..*~*~ — 


JOHN  B.  HERRI CK 


CLEANS  ITSELF  AT  A  TOUCH 
OF  A  PIG'S  NOSE 

Water  flows  only  when  pig's 
nose  touches  paddle.  Drain 
spout  carries  away  settlings 
and  dirt.  No  overflow  into 
pen.  Serves  all  size  hogs.  5VS>"  x  4'/2"  x  6%". 
Wt.  2  lbs.  Non-rusting  "Sani-glaz"  finish. 
Adjusts  for  water  pressure. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO. 

Fairfield  5,  Iowa  Phone  472-4181 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

Your  Questions  Answered: 

Q — Will  vitamin  A  treatments  kill 
face  flies? 

A — No,  however  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  several  factors 
that  will  make  eyes  water  in  cattle. 
Face  fly  irritation,  vitamin  A  defi- 
ciency and  other  diseases  such  as  con- 
tagious pinkeye  may  all  be  identified 
by  irritated  eyes.  Vitamin  A  does 
maintain  the  health  of  the  skin;  there- 
fore an  animal  deficient  in  vitamin  A 
is  apt  to  be  more  susceptible  to  eye 
irritation.  However  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  animals  on  pasture  would  be 
deficient  in  vitamin  A. 

Q — I  have  been  raising  hogs  for 
several  years  and  feel  that  I  am  doing 
a  good  job  (8  per  sow  to  market  in  5 
months).  What  do  I  need  to  know  to 
determine  if  SPF  hogs  will  help  me? 

A  —  Many  good 
hog  men  are  not 
good  enough  to 
raise  SPF  pigs  — 
yet  your  record 
sounds  like  you  are 
a  good  producer. 
One  way  to  tell  if 
you  have  virus 
pneumonia  and  in- 
fectious Atrophic 
Rhinitis  is  having 
the  lungs  and  snouts  examined  by  a 
veterinarian  when  the  hogs  are 
slaughtered.  If  enough  lesions  exist 
of  these  two  diseases  it  may  pay  to 
go  the  SPF  route  from  the  feed  effi- 
ciency and  utilization  standpoint 
alone. 

Q — What  is  the  best  treatment  for 
foot  rot  in  sheep?  I  think  it  is  more 
costly  to  sheepmen  than  sheep  scab. 

A — It  may  be,  yet  it  is  a  disease 
that  can  be  controlled  by  only  hard 
work  of  the  flock  owner.  The  only 
way  known  at  the  present  time  to 
control  foot  rot  in  sheep  is  to  inspect 
and  trim  every  hoof  of  every  sheep 
on  the  farm.  Those  needing  trimming 
should  be  then  soaked  in  a  copper 
sulphate  solution  for  at  least  20  min- 
utes, two  or  three  times  a  day  or  so 
apart.  The  infected  sheep  should  be 
kept  on  concrete  till  treated,  and  in- 
fected sheep  should  be  kept  off  in- 
fected pens  or  pastures  for  at  least 
8  weeks. 

Q — When  my  heifer  calves  were 
vaccinated  for  brucellosis,  my  veteri- 
narian suggested  I  not  vaccinate  my 
bull  calves.  Should  bull  calves  be 
vaccinated? 

A — In  general  heifer  calves  are 
more  susceptible  to  brucellosis  than 
bull  calves.  Also  in  some  cases  the 
vaccination  of  bull  calves  will  cause 
a  reaction  resulting  in  swollen  testi- 
cles and  in  some  cases  sterility.  In 
general  vaccination  of  bull  calves  is 
not  recommended. 

Q — What  causes  my  sows  to  have  a 
pus  discharge  after  farrowing?  Four 
of  them  aborted  before  farrowing  and 
now  the  pigs  which  are  a  week  old 
are  scouring.  What  causes  this  con- 
dition? 

A — This  particular  set  of  symptoms 
has  been  observed  in  many  swine 
herds  and  has  been  found  to  be  due 
to  certain  specific  infections.  Control 
with  antibiotics  or  sulfas  has  not  been 
always  satisfactory.  In  all  cases  lepto- 
spirosis  and  brucellosis  should  be 
ruled  out. 
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Raisers  Hit 
Pulse  of  Market 


Ilv  Hubert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 


August  Market  Outlook 

Prices  steady  to  lower,  $25  for  Choice  steers. 

Prices  steady,  $19  for  200-220-pound  harrows 
and  gilts. 

Prices  lower,  $20-$21  for  Choice  lambs. 


Michigan  State  University 


HOG  PRICES  TOOK  a  $2.50 
spurt  in  June  for  the  first  sea- 
sonal rise  of  the  year.  An  in- 
crease was  expected,  but  the  extent 
of  the  climb  was  a  little  surprising. 
Early  in  July,  medium  weight  bar- 
rows and  gilts  were  $19  at  Chicago. 
In  August,  winter  pigs  will  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  marketings.  Appar- 
ently, the  number  of  pigs  saved  last 
winter  was  about  the  same  as  the  year 
before.  More  pork  is  being  carried  in 
cold  storage  this  summer.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  not  likely  that  barrows 
and  gilts  of  all  weights  will  average 
much  above  the  $18.50  received  last 
August  at  Chicago.  We  look  for  a 
steady  market  in  August,  with  200  to 
220  pounders  averaging  about  $19. 

Now,  let's  take  a  longer  look  ahead. 
Characteristically,  hog  prices  move 
up  and  down  in  a  cyclical  fashion, 
with  about  two  to  three  years  up,  and 
two  to  three  years  down. 

Since  the  middle  of  1960,  however, 
the  hog  market  has  been  remarkably 
stable.  During  this  period,  prices  on 
barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  have 
held  very  close  to  $17  to  $18  until  the 
seasonal  price  rise  this  summer.  Sel- 
dom have  hog  prices  moved  through 
such  a  narrow  range  over  as  long  a 
period  as  two  years.  Our  hats  are  off 
to  hog  producers  for  exercising  some 
restraint  and  holding  the  line  on  pro- 
duction. 

Hog  Market  Stabilized 

What  is  more,  hog  producers  are 
continuing  to  hold  the  line  this  year. 
According  to  the  USDA's  June  Pig 
Crop  Report,  the  1962  spring  pig  crop 
is  estimated  to  be  49.6  million  head, 
down  2'  i  from  a  year  ago.  The  same 
number  of  sows  farrowed,  but  disease 
and  unfavorable  weather  cut  back  a 
little  on  the  number  of  pigs  saved  per 
litter.  This  means  that  fewer  hogs 
will  be  reaching  market  weight  this 
fall.  In  addition,  farmers  will  prob- 
ably be  holding  more  sows  and  gilts 
back  for  breeding  purposes  this  fall 
than  last.  All  in  all,  hog  slaughter 
this  fall  should  be  somewhat  below  a 
year  ago.  This  is  an  improvement  in 
the  hog  outlook.  The  December  and 
March  Pig  Crop  Reports  had  indi- 
cated a  slight  increase  in  spring  far- 
rowing. 

Hog  producers  are  planning  only  a 
2%  increase  in  fall  farrowings  this 
year,  according  to  the  USDA's  June 
Pig  Crop  Report.  Coupled  with  the 
estimate  of  late  spring  farrowings, 
this  points  to  little  change  in  hog 
slaughter  for  the  first  half  of  1963. 
Prices  should  be  close  to  the  $16  to 
$17  received  at  Chicago  on  butchers 
in  the  first  half  of  1962. 

During  these  past  two  years  when 
hog  prices  were  averaging  $17  to  $18, 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  corn 
never  were  much  above  $1  per  bushel. 
(See  Chart.)  Because  of  this,  the 
hogicorn  price  ratio  has  been  rela- 
tively favorable.  Hog  producers  have 
not  responded  to  this  favorable  feed- 
ing ratio  as  they  have  in  the  past. 


Normally,  two  successive  years  of  a 
favorable  hogxorn  ratio  would  have 
encouraged  about  a  10%  increase  in 
farrowings.  Farrowings  increased 
only  3' ,  in  1961  and  little  further 
change  is  in  sight  for  1962. 

The  stage  is  set  for  an  expansion  of 
hog  production  in  1963.  Hog  prices 
promise  to  hold  up  well  in  the  fall  of 
1962  to  encourage  this  expansion.  If 
the  June  Pig  Crop  Report  is  correct, 
prices  on  200  to  220  pound  barrows 
and  gilts  at  Chicago  are  not  likely  to 
drop  much  below  $17  this  fall.  Corn 
prices  are  likely  to  continue  near  the 
$1  level,  unless  corn  yields  this  fall 
are  unusually  low. 

How  much  hog  production  will  in- 
crease in  1963  is  still  up  to  hog  pro- 
ducers. But  if  they  react  to  the  hog: 
corn  ratio  as  they  normally  do,  we 
could  e:  pect  at  least  a  5%  increase  in 
spring  farrowings.  The  Feed  Grain 
Program  may  divert  some  corn  from 
hogs  to  the  government  support  shel- 
ter and  keep  hog  production  from  get- 
ting out  of  bounds  next  year.  At  least, 
the  1961  Feed  Grain  Program  appar- 
ently did  hold  back  on  the  1962  spring 
farrowings.  Some  farmers  participat- 
ing in  the  program  have  cut  back 
their  hog  numbers  to  fit  their  reduced 
feed  supply.  Others  have  delivered 
their  corn  to  the  government  for  $1.20 
a  bushel  rather  than  feed  it  to  hogs. 

The  best  guess  at  this  time  is  that 
hog  production  will  increase  moder- 
ately in  1963.  Chances  are  good  that 
spring  farrowings  in  1963  will  be  up 
on  the  order  of  5%.  This  means  that 
the  outlook  for  1963  is  favorable,  ever 


though  prices  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year  will  likely  average  below  the 
last  half  of  1962. 

Lamb  prices  reached  a  peak  in  mid- 
June  with  Choice  grades  averaging 
$24  at  Chicago;  then  dropped  to  $21.50 
early  in  July.  A  seasonal  decline  is 
expected  into  August  to  around  $20- 
$21.  This  would  be  about  $2  above  a 
year  ago.  The  prospects  that  the  late 
lamb  crop  will  be  down  from  a  year 
ago  gives  promise  that  prices  will 
continue  above  a  year  ago  into  fall 
and  winter. 

Lamb  Prices  to  Decline 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool 
sold  during  the  1961  marketing  year 
averaged  42.9  cents  per  pound,  slight- 
ly above  a  year  ago.  This  would  make 
the  incentive  payment  to  wool  pro- 
ducers about  $44.50  per  $100  worth 
of  sales  for  the  1961  marketing  year. 

The  number  one  factor  in  making 
price  for  beef,  as  for  any  consumer 
product,  is  what  the  aggregate  of  all 
consumers  will  pay,  in  total  number 
of  dollars,  for  the  total  supply  of  beef 
offered  to  them  at  any  one  time.  This 
determines  the  price  per  unit — that 
is,  per  pound — for  beef  at  retail.  The 
average  retail  price  has  to  include  all 
cuts  and  all  qualities — and  cannot  be 
higher  than  the  level  at  which  the 
total  prevailing  supply  can  be  moved 
into  consumption  before  it  spoils. 

The  average  retail  price  per  pound, 
multiplied  by  the  supply  to  be  moved, 
determines  the  aggregate  number  of 
dollars  available  to  be  distributed 
back  through  the  marketing  system 
to  pay  for  the  various  services  per- 
formed— including  payment  to  pro- 
ducers for  slaughter  cattle. 
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THE  ABOVE  CHART  compares  hog 
prices  of  200  to  220  pound  barrows  and 
gilts  at  Chicago  with  the  U.  S.  average  corn 
price  for  the  past  four  years.  Since  mid- 
1960,  hog  prices  have  been  relatively 
stable  and  in  a  favorable  position  with 
respect  to  corn  prices. 


The  hog: corn  ratio  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue favorable  into  the  fall  months  and 
thus  encourage  spring  farrowings  in  1963. 
The  1962  Feed  Grain  Program  is  expected 
to  hold  this  expansion  in  hogs  to  a  rather 
moderate  increase  during  the  remainder 
of  1962  and  1963. 


No  one  from  the  rancher  to  the 
retailer  can  escape  these  economic 
forces.  If  less  beef  is  offered,  with  no 
change  in  consumer  demand,  the  av- 
erage retail  price  will  go  up.  If  it  were 
possible  to  induce  consumers  to  spend 
more  dollars  for  beef,  without  any 
increase  in  supplies,  again  the  average 
price  would  go  up.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  beef  is  offered  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  consumer 
demand — or  if  consumer  demand 
were  to  decline  without  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  supply — then  the 
average  retail  price,  in  either  case, 
would  go  down. 

Since  1958,  beef  production  has  in- 
creased each  year.  In  1958  a  total  of 
13.3  billion  pounds  was  produced  in 
the  United  States.  This  year,  we  ex- 
pect 15.5  billion  pounds  to  be  pro- 
duced. Supplies  per  person  have  also 
increased  since  1958.  In  1958,  the  av- 
erage person  consumed  80.5  pounds. 
This  year,  each  person  will  consume 
87.5  pounds  of  beef. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  beef  in  the  United  States. 
Larger  supplies  have  been  purchased 
at  higher  prices.  This  is  a  favorable 
situation  for  the  cattle  and  beef  in- 
dustry— one  that  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Even  though  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  beef,  if  sup- 
plies are  large  enough,  prices  will 
average  lower. 

Big  Demand  for  Beef 

Thus,  the  dominant  price-deter- 
mining forces  for  beef  are: 

•  The  total  market  supplies  and 
the  component  qualities  making  up 
the  supply; 

•  The  incomes  of  consumers  and 
their  willingness  to  spend  their  in- 
come for  beef;  and 

•  The  supply  and  price  of  compet- 
ing meats. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1962, 
about  27c  more  cattle  have  been 
slaughtered  as  compared  with  1961. 
Beef  production,  however,  was  only 
1%  above  last  year.  This  was  less 
than  was  expected,  and  cattle  prices 
have  been  higher  than  in  1961. 

In  the  next  five  months,  supplies 
of  cattle  are  expected  to  increase 
seasonally  into  the  fall  and  be  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  Signs  point  to  lower 
cattle  prices  from  August  into  fall. 
Fed  cattle  prices  declined  in  May  and 
June,  and  then  leveled  off.  Choice 
steers  in  June  were  $2  below  the 
April  average.  Choice  slaughter  steers 
should  sell  in  August  at  around  $25  in 
Chicago. 

We  expect  Choice  slaughter  steers 
to  average  $24  in  Chicago  in  the  Au- 
gust-December period.  This  is  $3  per 
cwt.  lower  than  the  price  paid  in 
April.  This  lower  average  price  is 
expected  to  exert  downward  pressure 
on  feeder  cattle  prices. 

A  study  of  14  feeding  seasons  from 
1948  to  1961  revealed  four  important 
factors  affecting  feeder  prices: 

•  Current  slaughter  cattle  prices; 

•  Price  of  corn; 

•  Profits  in  feeding  cattle  the  sea- 
son before;  and 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two) 
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Yearlings 
Top  Prices 


Short  feeding  programs  may  hold  the  key  to  price 
pattern  changes.    This  is  the  year  for  yearlings. 

Br  Robert  R.  Jours 


Traditionally,  long-fed  calves  have  been  more  popular  than  short-fed  year- 
lings, but  recent  shifts  in  price  patterns  for  Choice  cattle  indicate  that 
cattle  feeders  following  300-day  programs  might  want  to  take  a  second  look. 


THERE'S  BEEN  A  MAJOR 
change  in  the  price  pattern 
for  Choice  Steers  at  Chicago, 
and  wise  cattle  feeders  are  adjusting 
to  make  the  most  profit  from  this 
change.  Traditionally,  we  expected 
top  Choice  cattle  prices  in  September 
or  early  fall.  If  the  past  four  years, 
1958  to  1961  are  any  indication,  then 
that  peak  has  shifted  half  the  year 
around  and  now  appears  in  March  or 
April. 

In  each  of  the  four  years  men- 
tioned, both  March  and  April  prices 
for  Choice  steers  topped  the  follow- 
ing September's  price  at  Chicago.  In 
1960  the  average  March  price  was 
more  than  $3.25  higher  than  the  aver- 
age September,  1960,  price  for  Choice 
steers  at  Chicago. 

If  this  price  pattern  continues,  short 
feeding  programs  will  hold  a  lot  of 
promise  for  cattle  men.  The  ones  who 
have  been  feeding  calves  on  a  300- 
day  program  will  want  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  their  plans.  This  might 
be  a  year  for  yearlings. 

A  bit  of  background  will  help  you 
make  your  decision.  In  a  recent 
USDA  analysis  of  the  situation,  mar- 
ket specialist  Donald  Seaborg  com- 
mented, "Only  10  years  ago,  the  main 
source  of  Choice  steers  was  winter 
feeding  programs.  April  and  May 
were  the  peak  months  for  sales  of 
Choice  steers.  These  two  months  ran 
'25%  above  the  average  for  the  year. 
In  1961,  the  first  quarter  marketings 
were  only  4%  above  the  average  for 
the  year." 

New  Slant  on  Old  Program 

Year-around  calf  feeding  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  pro- 
grams— buy  in  the  fall,  rough  through 
the  winter,  pasture  in  the  spring, 
grain  in  the  summer,  and  sell  the 
next  fall.  But.  so  many  cattlemen  are 
using  this  kind  of  program  that  the 
advantage  is  gone — and  it  may  pay 
you  to  consider  something  else. 

Take  a  look  at  how  different  pro- 
grams might  work  out,  based  on  the 
prices  we've  had  over  the  last  four 
years.  A  500-lb..  Good-to-Choice  calf 
delivered  at  28c  a  lb.  costs  you  $140. 
Illinois  farm  management  associa- 
tion records  show  it  will  take  about 
o90  worth  of  feed  and  10  to  12  months 
jf  time  to  feed  him  up  to  1,000  lbs. 

If  you  were  to  buy  in  September 
or  October,  it  would  be  July  or  Au- 
gust of  next  year  before  you  would 
be  ready  to  sell.  And  that's  when  the 
market  for  Choice  steers  has  aver- 
aged around  $25.75  per  100  lbs.,  so 
you  would  gross  about  $258.  Take 
away  the  $230  steer  and  feed  costs, 
and  you'd  have  $28  left  to  cover  labor, 
and  all  overhead  and  incidental  costs. 

Now,  consider  how  much  more  you 
can  earn  from  yearlings  when  prices 
follow  a  pattern  such  as  those  in  1958- 
61.  Assume  you  can  buy  a  700  lb. 


feeder  steer  for  25C  a  lb.  That's  an 
investment  of  $175.  The  records  show 
you  can  feed  him  to  1,100  lbs.  market 
weight  in  6  months  with  about  $70 
worth  of  feed. 

Your  September  to  October  pur- 
chase is  ready  to  sell  in  March  or 
April  when  markets  have  averaged 
more  than  $2  above  early  fall.  Figur- 
ing $28  per  100  lbs.  gives  you  a  gross 
of  $308.  And  this  is  $63  above  your 
$245  steer  and  feed  costs  per  head. 
With  this  much  difference  between 
spring  and  fall  prices  you  could  pay 
up  to  300  per  lb.  for  the  700-lb.  year- 
ling and  earn  just  as  much  as  if  you 
bought  the  500-lb.  calf  for  28c.  But, 
normally,  you'll  find  lower  prices  per 
pound  on  the  older  cattle.  Calf  prices 
are  higher  because  feeders  can  get 
them  at  a  lower  investment  per  ani- 
mal. 

Another  advantage  of  the  yearling 
program  is  you  can  turn  over  more 
cattle  with  the  same  amount  of  feed. 
Say  you  have  just  enough  corn  and 
other  feed  for  100  calves.  You  prob- 
ably could  handle  115  to  120  head  or 
more  on  the  yearling  program. 

This  puts  a  bigger  spread  yet,  be- 
tween the  possible  income  from  the 
two  programs.  The  100  calves  at  $28 
a  head  above  feed  would  bring  in 
$2,800.  The  120  yearlings  at  $63  each 
would  earn  $7,500. 

And  the  real  pay-off  to  a  short 
feeding  program  is  this:  You  don't 
have  any  cattle  around  the  place  dur- 
ing the  summer.  You  have  all  the 
time  you  need  to  finish  your  field 
work  and  do  the  best  job  possible. 

Like  any  good  proposition,  there  is 
bound  to  be  some  risk.  It's  hard  for 
anyone  to  say  if  prices  will  follow  the 
same  pattern  next  year  as  they  did 
the  past  4  years.  Many  economists  be- 
lieve that  higher  spring  markets  will 
be  with  us  for  awhile. 


Demand  for  yearling  steers  this 
fall  will  be  a  good  guide  to  watch.  If 
too  many  feeders  have  their  eyes  on 
that  spring  market,  the  price  on  year- 
ling cattle  will  show  it. 

Our  chart  shows  how  well  the  short 
feeding  program  fits  into  recent  price 
patterns  for  Choice  steers.  Calves 
purchased  at  near  500  lbs.  around  Oct. 
I  and  roughed  through  the  winter  for 
pasture  in  the  spring  and  grain  in 
the  summer  would  be  ready  for  mar- 
ket about  Aug.  1.  This  would  mean  a 
selling  price  only  a  little  above  the 
year's  low,  and  some  $2  below  the 
average  high  price  for  the  year. 

Yearlings  available  at  close  to  700 
lbs.  could  be  put  into  the  dry  lot 
around  Oct.  1  and  full  fed  to  finish 
in  about  6  months.  Our  chart  illus- 
trates how  these  animals  would  be 
going  to  market  just  at  the  time  that 
prices  have  peaked  in  the  four  past 
years. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  how  this  has 
worked  out  in  practice.  In  the  1959- 
60  feeding  year,  according  to  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm 
Management  records,  return  on 
calves  in  14  selected  cases  averaged 
only  $3  per  head  above  feed  costs. 

The  average  drove  of  Good  to 
Choice  steer  calves  was  purchased  on 
Oct.  19  and  sold  the  following  Sept. 
12.  There  were  59  calves  in  the  aver- 
age drove,  and  they  spent  253  days 
on  feed.  From  an  average  457  lbs.  at 
purchase,  they  were  fed  to  1,048  lbs. 
To  make  these  gains,  the  average 
feeder  used  a  ration  of  10.3  bu.  of 
corn,  .6  bu.  of  oats,  53  lbs.  of  supple- 
ment, 112  lbs.  of  corn  silage,  and  238 
lbs.  of  hay  for  each  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

Returns  were  much  better  for 
calves  fed  in  1960-61.  Average  return 
above  feed  cost  per  head  shot  up  to 
$15.79.  Feeders  had  averaged  feeding 
half  a  pound  more  corn  and  115  lbs. 


more  silage  with  a  third  less  oats  per 
100  lbs.  of  gain  than  in  1959-60. 

Top  feeder  in  the  group  fed  out  36 
head  for  a  return  of  $35.04  per  head 
above  feed  costs.  But  five  feeders 
earned  less  than  $10  per  head  above 
feed  costs.  This  included  one  with  75 
head  and  a  return  of  $1.87  over  feed 
costs,  one  with  73  head  and  62c  re- 
turn over  feed  costs,  and  one  with  37 
head  and  a  loss  of  $6.63  per  head  on 
market  value  of  feed. 

While  calf  feeders  were  covering 
returns  to  labor  and  management 
with  the  average  of  $3  per  head  in 
1959-60,  yearling  feeders  in  the  Illi- 
nois study  had  earned  $9.17  per  head 
above  feed  costs  in  a  7-month  feeding 
period.  The  1960-61  returns  above 
feed  costs  averaged  $18.70  with  year- 
lings compared  to  $15.79  on  calves. 

The  yearling  average  could  have 
been  much  higher  if  more  feeders 
had  recognized  the  shift  in  price  pat- 
terns. For  those  feeders  that  sold 
yearlings  in  March  or  April,  the 
average  return  above  feed  costs  was 
$38.17  in  1960-61. 

Shift  from  Long  to  Short-Feds 

If  you're  making  a  shift  from  a 
long  feeding  program  to  a  short  one, 
you'll  need  to  change  some  feeding 
practices.  Four  live  stock  specialists 
at  University  of  Illinois,  H.  G.  Russell, 
G.  R.  Carlisle,  D.  E.  Walker,  and  T.  R. 
Greathouse,  have  prepared  recom- 
mended rations  for  yearlings  in  dry- 
lot.  They  estimate  6  to  7  months  feed- 
ing period  for  steers  and  3  to  5  months 
for  heifers.  Here  are  their  recom- 
mended rations: 

Ration  1.  Full-feed  mixture  of  10 
lb.  corn  and  1  lb.  protein  supplement. 
Feed  5-6  lb.  legume  hay  daily. 

Ration  2.  Start  with  a  full  feed  of 
corn  silage  and  3  lb.  legume  hay. 
Gradually  decrease  the  silage  and 
add  grain  so  that  the  cattle  will  be  on 
full  feed  of  corn  (12-15  lb.)  in  5  to  6 
weeks.  When  silage  runs  out,  feed  5- 
6  lb.  hay.  Feed  1  lb.  protein  concen- 
trate per  head  daily  until  they  are 
eating  10  lb.  grain.  After  that,  feed  1 
lb.  concentrate  for  every  10  lb.  corn. 

Ration  3.  Start  with  a  full  feed  of 
grass  or  oat  silage,  2  lb.  hay,  and  3-4 
lb.  corn.  Reduce  the  silage  slowly  and 
increase  grain  until  cattle  are  on  a 
full  feed  of  grain  at  5  to  6  weeks. 
When  silage  runs  out,  feed  5-6  lb. 
hay.  Feed  1  lb.  supplement  daily  until 
they  are  eating  10  lb.  corn  daily.  Then 
add  supplement  to  corn  at  rate  of  1 
lb.  concentrate  to  10  lb.  corn. 

Before  you  make  any  decision  on 
a  feeding  program  this  year  and  in 
years  to  come,  you'll  want  to  remem- 
ber this  statement  of  Seaborg's,  "Our 
economy  is  so  dynamic  that  change 
and  not  status  quo  is  the  rule.  There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  study  prices 
continuously  to  detect  when  and  in 
what  direction  seasonal  price  indexes 
may  be  shifting." 


Spring  Finished  Yearlings  Bring  Top  Prices 
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This  chart's  trend  line  shoivs  price  pattern  for  Choice  steers  at  Chicago, 
19HR-61.  Calves  started  on  a  10-month  feeding  program  Oct.  1,  are  ready  to 
market  at  the  low  point  in  July  whereas  short-fed  yearlings  are  ready  to 
market  in  the  spring  months  (March  or  April)  at  or  near  the  price  peak. 
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Ask  Your  Producers  Agency 


Feeders  Bought  Right  Are  Half-Sold 


By  Sl«'warl  Fowler 

PROFITS  FROM  YOUR  CAT- 
tle  feeding  operation  are  often 
determined  the  day  you  buy 
your  cattle!  Actually,  most  experi- 
enced feeders  count  on  profits  to 
come  from  "margin."  This  is  the  dif- 
ference between  purchase  price  and 
selling  price  per  hundredweight. 

Because  of  the  usual  high  cost  of 
feedlot  gains,  profit  seldom  comes 
directly  from  weight  put  on  in  the 
feedlot.  However,  where  good  pas- 
ture, silage,  and  other  roughages  are 
available,  gains  are  cheaper  than 
those  made  on  high  concentrate  ra- 
tions. And,  these  cheaper  gains  lower 
the  "necessary  margin,"  which  is  the 
margin  you  need  to  "break  even." 

With  this  importance  of  buying 
feeder  cattle  right,  let's  consider  a 
few  pointers  that  may  help  you  "buy 
a  profit"  into  your  next  group  of 
feeders. 

First,  can  you  do  a  top  job  of  buy- 
ing your  feeders?  Remember,  there 
are  a  lot  of  good  feeders  who  don't 
have  the  knack  of  buying.  The 
feeder  who  buys  only  a  few  times  a 
year  is,  at  best,  an  amateur  playing 
in  a  game  dominated  by  profession- 
als. He  has  about  as  much  chance 
"winning"  as  a  high  school  quarter- 
back in  a  pro-football  game!  If  this 
is  your  case,  turn  this  important 
phase  of  your  operation  over  to  a 
professional  order  buyer  or,  at  least, 
get  some  qualified  person  to  help 
you  do  the  job.  Otherwise,  you'll 
probably  be  "behind  on  profits"  be- 
fore you  get  the  cattle  home. 

When  is  Best  Time  to  Buy? 

Second,  when  is  the  best  time  to  buy 
your  feeders?  In  general,  the  advan- 
tages are  in  your  favor  when  the 
general  "run"  is  on.  This  is  usually 
in  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember. At  this  time,  you  have  more 
selection  to  choose  from,  and  you 
have  more  chance  of  getting  the  kind 
of  cattle  you  want  at  a  price  that's 
right.  As  one  feeder  in  Florida's  Cit- 
rus Belt  puts  it,  "Feeder  cattle  are 
like  oranges — you  get  the  best  while 
they  are  picking!" 

As  would  be  expected,  feeder 
prices  are  generally  lowest  in  the 
fall  as  the  grazing  season  comes  to 
an  end,  and  they  are  highest  in  the 
spring  with  the  return  of  grass.  Even 
farmers  who  plan  on  finishing  cattle 
on  grass  often  find  it  "dollar-wise" 
to  buy  their  cattle  in  the  fall.  They 
iough  the  cattle  through  the  winter 
on  silage  or  other  cheap  roughage 
and  place  them  on  pasture  cheaper 
than  they  can  buy  comparable-qual- 
ity cattle  in  the  spring. 

Multiple  cattle  feeding  is  becom- 
ing popular  with  many  farmer- 
feeders.  Indications  are  that  this 
practice  may  soon  rival  multiple  far- 
rowing's  acceptance  by  swine  pro- 
ducers. No  wonder,  the  benefits  are 
similar:  Risks  of  changing  markets 
— for  feeder  and  finished  cattle — are 
reduced,  labor  requirements  are 
spread  out,  and  overhead  costs  are 
prorated  against  more  cattle  per  unit 
of  equipment.  Such  feeders  say  they 
find  it  more  "cents-ible"  to  spread 
their  buying  out  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  rather  than  buying 
all  their  feeders  at  one  time. 

How  many  head  should  you  buy? 
This  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
extent  of  your  facilities  and  pri- 
marily upon  your  feed  supply — 


either  feed  on  hand  or  available  at 
a  reasonable  price.  The  rule  to  fol- 
low here  is  to  fit  the  number  of  cat- 
tle— and  their  length  of  time  on  your 
farm  —  to  your  feed  supply.  Avoid 
the  position  of  having  to  sell  cattle 
before  they  are  ready  because  you 
are  out  of  feed- — this  destroys  your 
bargaining  power. 

What  age  cattle  should  you  buy? 
Here,  you  must  consider  what  kind 
of  cattle  are  best  suited  to  the  feeds 
and  the  feeding  program  that  you 
have.  As  a  general  rule,  low  quality 
roughages  should  be  marketed 
through  older,  lower  grade  cattle. 
Higher  quality  concentrate  feeds 
should  be  fed  to  younger,  higher 
grading  cattle  and  calves. 

Hire  Expert  to  Buy  Feeders 

Very  few  feeders  are  equally  fa- 
miliar with  feeding  light  and  heavy 
cattle.  The  average  feeder  will  get 
into  trouble  a  lot  easier  by  switch- 
ing back  and  forth.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  what  age  to  buy,  pur- 
chase calves — they  are  usually  safer. 
Calves  require  less  margin  than 
older  cattle  because  of  several  fac- 
tors. First,  less  feed  is  needed  per 
pound  of  gain  since  they  are  growing 
as  well  as  fattening.  Secondly,  they 
sell  at  a  higher  price  per  hundred- 
weight, which  reduces  the  spread  be- 
tween the  cost  of  feedlot  gains  and 
the  selling  price  of  these  gains.  Third, 
they  give  the  feeder  more  flexibility 
in  that  calves  may  be  grown  out  and 
sold  as  feeders,  or  they  may  be  placed 
on  full  feed  and  marketed  as  fat  cat- 
tle at  any  time  prior  to  two  years  of 
age.  Remember,  however,  that  calves 
require  higher  quality  feed  and  must 
be  kept  on  feed  longer  to  reach  the 
desired  market  grade. 

Yearlings  will  utilize  cheaper  feeds 
and  reach  the  desired  slaughter  grade 
quicker  than  calves.  By  placing  Me- 
dium, Good,  and  Choice  grade  year- 
ling feeder  steers  on  improved  pas- 
ture in  the  spring  and  grazing  them 
until  late  summer,  they  can  be  fin- 
ished as  Good  and  Choice  grade 
slaughter  steers  in  90  to  120  days  of 
drylot  feeding. 
Two-year-old  steers  can  be  finished 


on  grass  with  either  limited  or  no 
grain  feeding.  Although  they  can 
make  rapid  gains  on  a  short  grain 
feed,  the  high  cost  of  such  feedlot 
gains  demands  a  wider  margin  than 
for  younger  cattle.  Remember,  also, 
the  greatest  demand  for  slaughter 
cattle  by  the  big  retail  outlets  is  for 
weights  of  900  to  1,050  pounds,  so  the 
selling  price  will  be  lower  on  two- 
year-olds  exceeding  this  weight. 

What  about  the  emphasis  to  place 
on  quality  and  grade?  This  is  a  very 
important  question  that's  impossible 
to  answer  precisely.  The  grade  for 
feeder  cattle  is  based  on  a  correct 
evaluation  of  the  different  degrees  of 
three  grade  factors  —  conformation, 
quality,  and  finish.  Conformation, 
which  is  the  build,  shape,  and  outline 
or  contour  of  the  animal  and  its  dif- 
ferent primal  parts,  is  the  principal 
factor  for  feeder  cattle.  From  the 
standpoint  of  finishing,  it  is  the  basic 
foundation  on  which  you,  as  a  feeder, 
will  build.  Minor  deficiencies  in  con- 
formation can  be  overcome  in  finish- 
ing, but  in  general  the  basic  confor- 
mation of  a  feeder  animal  is  directly 
reflected  in  the  finished  carcass. 

Consider  Dual-Grade  Impact 

The  new  dual  grading  system  for 
beef,  which  is  currently  on  trial  for 
a  year,  places  no  value  on  conforma- 
tion in  the  carcass.  It  lays  great  stress, 
however,  on  size  of  the  rib-eye  mus- 
cle. To  attain  large  rib-eye  area,  cat- 
tle must  possess  evidence  of  strong 
development  in  such  primal-cut 
areas  as  the  round  and  loin.  A  packer- 
feeder  recently  told  me  that  he  buys 
conformation  in  his  feeder  cattle — he 
looks  first  for  the  good-bodied,  heavy 
rear-ended  kind — because  his  chain 
store  customers  stress  cutability  in 
their  beef  purchases. 

Quality  in  feeder  cattle  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  "bred-in"  characteristics 
which  may  be  evidenced  in  fineness 
and  softness  of  hair,  pliability  of  hide, 
size  of  bone,  and  general  refinement 
of  body  and  head.  Such  animals  will 
generally  gain  rapidly  in  weight  and 
finish,  and  will  produce  carcasses  of 
high  grade  if  properly  finished. 

The  feeder  should  purchase  the 


"So  what  if  Marilyn  Monroe  is  38-2436!  My  32-23-25  formula  is:  32$  for 
on- farm  purchase ;  23$  needed  to  cover  costs;  25$  sales  price  for  pro/i/s," 


quality  he  needs  since  feeding  has 
little  influence  on  it.  Remember  that 
plain  cattle  never  grade  higher  than 
Good.  This  is  especially  true  of  dairy- 
bred  steers  and  dairy-beef  crosses. 
Make  sure  that  you  pay  no  more  than 
Medium-plain  money  for  Medium- 
plain  cattle.  When  buying  feeder 
calves,  it  will  usually  pay  to  buy  top 
quality.  At  calf  weights,  another  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  doesn't 
make  much  difference.  With  their 
light  weight,  the  initial  premium  you 
have  to  pay  for  quality  doesn't  mean 
much  by  the  time  the  calves  are  fed 
out.  In  other  words,  it  usually  doesn't 
pay  to  sacrifice  quality  in  long-fed 
cattle.  When  buying  older,  heavier 
cattle,  quality  isn't  as  important  as 
price  since  you  will  sell  on  a  margin. 

The  degree  of  finish  is  important 
in  feeder  cattle  as  it  influences  the 
length  of  time  required  for  an  animal 
to  attain  a  given  degree  of  finish  as 
a  slaughter  animal.  Your  decision  as 
to  whether  you  should  buy  thin  or  fat 
cattle  depends  on  the  market  and 
your  available  feed  supply.  If  the 
purchase  price  per  pound  is  less  than 
your  anticipated  cost  of  feedlot  gains 
per  pound,  it  is  best  to  buy  feeders  in 
good  flesh.  Also,  if  you  are  buying 
feeders  for  a  short  full  feed  to  take 
advantage  of  a  good  slaughter  price 
situation,  it  will  probably  pay  to  buy 
steers  in  good  flesh.  On  the  other 
hand,  thin,  thrifty,  well-developed 
feeders  will  make  faster  gains  on  pas- 
ture and  cheap  forage. 

Finish  also  indicates,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  general  thrift  and  inherent 
ability  of  cattle  to  acquire  additional 
finish.  You  need  experience  to  know 
whether  feeders  are  thin  because  of 
a  lack  of  feed  or  the  presence  of  dis- 
ease and  parasites.  Avoid  the  un- 
thrifty kind;  look  out  for  sore  feet, 
bad  eyes,  rough  hair,  and  lumpyjaw. 

Buy  Feeders  of  Right  Grade 

Generally  speaking,  feeder  cattle 
of  a  specified  grade  will  fatten  into 
the  corresponding  slaughter  grade 
during  the  usual  length  of  feeding  pe- 
riod. The  feeder  grades  are  Fancy, 
Choice,  Good,  Medium,  Common,  and 
Inferior.  Corresponding  slaughter 
grades  are  Prime,  Choice,  Good, 
Standard,  Utility,  Cutter,  and  Canner. 

It  is  possible  with  the  extension  of 
the  feeding  period  to  raise  cattle  into 
the  next  higher  grade.  In  other  words. 
Good  grade  feeders  often  sell  as 
Choice  slaughter  cattle,  Mediums  as 
Goods,  Commons  as  Standards,  and 
Inferiors  as  Utilities.  Also,  without 
proper  feeding,  it  is  possible  for 
feeders  to  go  to  market  at  a  lower 
slaughter  grade. 

The  question  is  often  raised  about 
the  desirability  of  feeding  "off 
colored"  cattle  —  brockle  faces,  red 
necks,  linebacks,  brindles,  etc.  Such 
cattle  often  sell  as  feeders  at  discounts 
of  $2  to  $3  or  more  per  hundred- 
weight. It's  been  said  that  the  "glory" 
feeders  won't  touch  this  kind,  where- 
as the  "money"  feeders  will  take  all 
they  can  get.  This  pretty  well  tells 
the  story  itself. 

However,  as  long  as  you  look  for 
good-bodied,  good-gaining,  good- 
grading,  and  good-yielding  cattle,  it 
doesn't  matter  whether  they  are  red, 
black,  white,  or  polka-dotted.  True 
enough,  the  packer  buyer  likes  to  bid 
on  uniformly  colored  steers  as  this 
makes  them  look  more  attractive  and 
may  indicate  more  uniform  breeding. 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty -One) 
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AMERICANS  ARE  EATING  more 
meat  today  but,  unfortunately 
for  hog  producers,  they're  not 
eating  more  pork.  Thirty  years  ago 
each  consumer  ate  just  over  65  pounds 
of  pork.  Today  they  are  eating  the 
same,  about  65  pounds  of  pork 
apiece. 

By  contrast,  people  now  eat  85 
pounds  of  beef  annually,  up  from  56 
pounds  just  10  years  ago.  Poultry  in- 
take has  skyrocketed.  The  result: 
Hog  producers  have  been  hurt  in  the 
pocketbook. 

"The  decline  in  the  demand  for 
pork  (in  relation  to  other  meats)  has 
meant  lower  farm  prices  for  hogs 
than  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
case  if  we  still  had  our  former  posi- 
tion," asserts  Homer  Davison,  presi- 
dent of  American  Meat  Institute. 

Why  isn't  pork  consumption  in- 
creasing, with  all  the  publicity  that 
has  been  given  the  meat-type  hog  in 
the  past  decade  or  so?  We  asked  the 
men  who  sell  pork  —  meat  packers 
and  retailers. 

Their  reply:  Farmers  still  don't 
produce  enough  of  the  kind  of  pork 
that  consumers  want  to  eat.  In  short, 
hog  producers  simply  have  given  too 
little  attention  to  marketing,  and 
producing  the  kinds  of  hogs  that  meet 
market  demands.  Improving  market- 
ing techniques  is  the  real  challenge 
to  hog  farmers  in  the  sixties. 

Hogs  brought  to  market  today  are 
too  often  lacking  in  one  or  more  of 
three  respects,  according  to  Carroll 
Plager  of  George  A.  Hormel  Com- 
pany: Poor  muscling;  too  much  fat; 
or  too  much  weight. 

Excess  Fat  is  Problem 

Excess  fat  is  the  biggest  problem 
and  this  results  in  pork  loins  with 
"heavy  exterior  covering,  excessive 
marbling  and  a  small  loin  eye,"  said 
R.  W.  Braunschweig  of  Kroger  &  Co. 

Hog  carcasses  are  being  improved, 
however.  At  least  30%  of  the  hogs 
coming  to  market  are  now  lean  type, 
the  American  Meat  Institute  reports. 
"Hog  producers  have  made  some  good 
progress  over  the  last  five  years," 
-aid  Bernard  Ebbing  of  Rath  Packing 
Company. 

But  packers  and  retailers  are  far 
from  satisfied.  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, "Is  your  firm  able  to  buy  enough 
pork  (on  the  hoof,  in  carcass  or  primal 
cuts)  of  desirable  quality?"  most 
said  no.  An  example  of  improvement 
needed:  "We  need  to  reduce  the  back- 
fat  thickness  in  the  area  of  .3  inch 
and  increase  the  muscling  in  the  loin 
area  or  loin  eye  by  three-quarters  of 
an  inch,"  Ebbing  said. 

The  farmer  isn't  entirely  to  blame, 
however,  because  the  incentive  for 
him  to  produce  meatier  hogs  has  been 
limited.  Consumers  are  reluctant  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  top  quality 
pork.  As  a  result,  packers  and  re- 
tailers hesitate  in  paying  premium 
prices  for  live  hogs  and  carcasses  of 
ideal  weights,  leanness  and  muscling. 
Sometimes  overweight  hogs  are  not 
docked.  For  instance,  E.  E.  Broadbent 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  learned 
from  a  survey  of  hog  markets  that 
handle  an  estimated  80%  of  Illinois 
hogs  that  "about  half  the  time  there 
appears  to  be  no  significant  difference 
in  prices  paid  for  many  lots  of  hogs 


that  weigh  from  190  to  260  pounds." 

Studies  illustrate  consumer  reluct- 
ance to  pay  more  for  lean  pork. 
Kroger  and  Hormel  officials  con- 
cluded, after  a  joint  test,  that  "Our 
customers  liked  the  lean  type  pork 
but  definitely  were  not  willing  to  pay 
us  a  higher  retail  price  for  this  prod- 
uct." 

Braunschweig  maintains  that  the 
objective  of  a  lean  type  pork  pro- 
gram should  not  be  to  increase  pro- 
ducer, packer  or  retailer  margins, 
but  rather  to  "re-establish  pork  and 
pork  products  as  a  regular  part  of 
every  housewife's  meal  planning." 
Besides,  he  maintains,  "It  is  our  im- 
pression that  the  lean  type  pork 
would  not  cost  any  more  than  the 
pork  we  are  currently  selling."  (Ohio 
State  studies  showed  that  meat-type 
hogs  required  13  pounds  less  feed  per 
100  pounds  of  growth,  or  a  saving  of 
approximately  $1  per  hog). 

Packers  Paying  $1  More 

Some  packers  do  offer  premiums 
for  meaty  hogs,  however,  especially 
if  farmers  are  willing  to  sell  on  the 
basis  of  carcass  grade  and  yield. 
Hormel,  for  example,  pays  $1  per 
cwt.  more  for  U.  S.  No.  1  carcasses 
than  for  No.  2  carcasses.  However,  if 
a  farmer  insists  on  selling  on  a  live 
basis,  his  premium  for  No.  l's  is  only 
400  per  cwt.  Rath  offers  premiums 
for  both  live  and  dressed  hogs,  and 
has  gone  as  high  as  500  above  the 
going  market,  on  a  live  basis,  for  good 
U.  S.  No.  1  meat  type  hogs. 

Ebbing  said  that  an  increasing 
number  of  producers  with  high  qual- 
ity hogs  are  selling  on  a  carcass  grade 
basis. 

Swift  &  Co.  will  pay  premium 
prices  for  quality  hogs  on  the  hoof, 
based  on  the  buyer's  estimate  of  car- 
cass value.  Here's  how  Swift's  "Live 
Merit  Buying  Program"  works.  Its 
buyers  estimate  your  hogs'  dressing 
percentage  and  the  percentage  of  the 
live  hog  that  is  in  the  four  lean  cuts. 
These  are  the  hams,  loins,  picnics  and 
Boston  butts,  and  usually  account  for 
over  60%  of  a  hog's  value.  Hogs  dress- 
ing 70%  and  yielding  34%  in  lean 
cuts  are  considered  "standard"  and 
form  the  base  price  for  bidding.  Hogs 
dressing  and  yielding  above  these 
standards  earn  more  than  the  base 
price;  hogs  that  fall  below  these 
standards  are  discounted. 

For  example,  suppose  Swift's  esti- 
mate of  its  selling  price,  and  compet- 
itive conditions,  results  in  a  $16.85 
base  price  for  standard  live  hogs 
within  the  200  to  220  pound  weight 
range.  If  your  hogs  dress  71%  and 
yield  37%  of  lean  cuts,  the  Swift 
buyer  may  offer  you  $17.70,  or  $  .85 
per  hundred  more  than  the  base  price. 
This  means  an  extra  $1.70  for  every 
200-pound  hog  you  deliver  to  market. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of 
hogs  that  grade  U.  S.  No.  1?  "The 
best  single  indicator  of  grade  is  back- 
fat  thickness  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  animal  or  carcass,"  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  says,  "For 
a  220-pound  hog  an  average  backfat 
thickness  of  between  1.3  and  1.6 
inches  of  backfat  indicates  U.  S.  No. 


Hog  groivers  are  shooting  for  hogs  with  5  sq.  inch  loin  areas  and  hams  that  make 
up  15%  of  the  hog.  These  are  ambitious  goals.  Today's  market  hogs  have 
3*4  inch  loins  and  13lA%  body  weight  in  hams.  The  hog  carcass  winner  of  the 
National  Barrow  Show  in  1961  had  15.74%  hams  and  6.15  sq.  inches  of  loin  eye. 


1."  Other  indicators  of  grade  are 
thickness  of  muscling  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  finish. 

Some  packers'  programs  go  beyond 
the  government's  grades  of  U.  S.  No. 
1,  No.  2,  etc.,  as  does  Swift's.  Rath, 
for  example,  conducts  15  to  18  coun- 
ty barrow  shows  for  commercial  pro- 
ducers who  bring  several  of  their 
hogs  for  evaluation  on  the  hoof.  The 
producer  gets  carcass  information 
such  as  length,  backfat,  size  of  loin 
eye  and  proportion  of  lean  cuts,  to 
see  how  his  hogs  measure  up. 

Swift's  Swine  Specialist,  W.  C. 
Haase,  describes  the  company's 
merit  buying  program  to  producers, 
educational  leaders  and  others.  The 
program  is  detailed  in  a  leaflet,  "Live 
Merit  Buying  of  Hogs,"  available 
from  Swift  &  Co. 

Producing  the  right  kind  of  pork  is 
only  part  of  hog  marketing.  There's 
money  to  be  made  —  or  lost  —  today 
more  than  ever  before  in  other  im- 
portant aspects  of  marketing  pork, 
especially  in  deciding  where,  when 
and  how  often  to  sell.  Here's  the  sit- 
uation on: 

Market  Outlets  ■ —  The  marked 
trend  away  from  selling  through  the 
large  terminal  markets  is  likely  to 
continue,  economists  say.  Forty  years 
ago  nearly  80%  of  all  federally  in- 
spected hogs  slaughtered  were  bought 
by  packing  companies  in  terminal 
markets.  Today  less  than  40%  of  the 
hogs  are  marketed  through  the  ter- 
minals. The  difference,  according  to 
a  study  by  Iowa  State  University,  is 
made  up  by  more  direct  sales  from 
farmers  to  decentralized  packing 
plants  —  mostly  through  packer 
buyers — and  to  independent  country 
dealers. 

Clarence  C.  Bowen,  Extension 
Specialist  in  Swine  Marketing  at  Ohio 
State  sees  a  possibility  of  prearranged 
selling  on  the  farm  in  the  future. 
Farmers  would  have  "contracts  with 
packers  to  furnish  them  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hogs  a  year,"  he  said, 
"The  hogs  furnished  would  have  to 
be  meat  type,  weighing  a  certain 
amount  and  marketed  on  the  day  the1 
packer  requested,  with  a  designated 
price  differential."  But  Bowen  and 
others  indicate  that  there  can  be  se- 
rious disadvantages  to  in-the-country 


ISv  Hirliard  Geyer 


selling,  and  these  are  worth  checking 
at  the  local  markets  where  you  sell: 

Prices  may  be  less  stable.  Daily 
buying  instructions  come  to  the  coun- 
try markets  either  from  the  market's 
parent  organization  or  directly  from 
packer  buyers,  E.  E.  Broadbent 
learned  in  his  study  of  Illinois  mar- 
kets. Although  the  country  markets 
follow  terminal  market  news  reports, 
Broadbent  said,  these  reports  are  not 
the  most  important  factor  in  pricing 
hogs  at  their  markets.  Often  a  lack 
of  good  communications  between  the 
many  small  markets  results  in  prices 
varying  as  much  as  50f  per  cwt. 

Too  Many  Hog  Markets 

Another  reason  uniform  pricing  is 
often  difficult  is  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  grades  of  the  hogs.  Market  news 
reports  cover  the  federal  grades.  But 
individual  firms  may  set  up  their  own 
systems.  As  a  result,  Broadbent  said, 
"There  may  frequently  be  more  dif- 
ferences within  supposed  quality  of 
grade  classifications  than  between 
those  grades." 

Hog  producer's  net  income  may  be 
less  at  a  local  market  than  at  a  ter- 
minal. Check  the  dollars  and  cents 
angle  carefully.  Many  local  markets 
want  to  deduct  automatically  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  shrink  from  the  weight 
of  your  live  stock.  Subtract  this,  plus 
transportation  and  any  other  charges, 
from  the  selling  price  offered.  Com- 
pare this  net  against  the  price  you 
can  get  at  a  terminal  market,  less  ex- 
pected shrink  and  charges  for  truck- 
ing, commission,  yardage,  insurance 
and  other  costs. 

It  pays  to  shop  for  hog  markets,  yet 
most  farmers  don't.  A  Wisconsin 
study  showed  that  four-fifths  of  the 
farmers  surveyed  usually  sell  to  only 
one  market  outlet. 

There  may  be  too  many  small 
country  markets,  thereby  resulting 
in  low  average  volume — and  ineffi- 
ciency— for  the  average  market.  "Al- 
ready Illinois  has  about  five  times  the 
number  of  local  markets  needed  to 
handle  the  live  stock  sold,"  Broadbent 
concluded,  "If  many  small  markets 
are  to  keep  on  operating,  they  must 
either  do  it  by  paying  lower  compara- 
tive prices  for  live  stock  they  buy,  or 
they  must  employ  low-salaried  help. 
Low-priced  help  and  cheap  prices  are 
not  likely  to  buy  much  stability  in 
the  market." 
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Live  Stock  Marketing  in  Hawaii 


II  v    llr.    ■>!.  I.iisiiiiii»«'r 

Washington  State  University 

IN  HAWAII,  there  are  no  terminal 
markets  or  live  stock  auctions 
and  grain  is  scarce  and  high  in 
price.  Despite  these  disadvantages, 
there  is  a  bright  future  for  the  beef 
cattle  industry  in  our  50th  state — pro- 
vided Hawaiian  cattlemen  can  meet 
the  challenges  of  changing  condi- 
tions—  some  imposed  by  statehood; 
others  by  geographic  and  economic 
factors. 

With  the  coming  of  statehood  and 
jet  plane  service  from  the  Mainland, 
prices  of  land  and  leases  have  soared. 
Hawaiian  cattlemen  have  a  higher 
investment  in  buildings,  equipment, 
labor  and  cattle  than  Mainland  stock- 
men. The  cost  of  producing  a  calf  to 
weaning  age  in  Hawaii  is  $683  as 
compared  with  $571  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  The  cost  of  producing  a 
yearling  in  Hawaii  is  $830  in  con- 
trast with  $659  in  Washington. 

For  the  most  part,  the  live  stock 
enterprise  of  Hawaii  is  large  (aver- 
aging 35,000  acres)  and  land  owner- 
ship is  in  strong  hands.  Few  holdings 
are  ever  sold;  most  of  the  Island  land 
is  passed  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. Many  present  owners  are  di- 
rect descendants  of  the  early  Con- 
gregational missionaries  to  the 
Islands  who  "came  to  do  good,  and 
did  well."  Many  old  families  have  in- 
ter-married so  that  current  rancher- 
owners  are  in  many  cases  "kissin' 
cousins." 

Ranch  Labor  Costs  High 

The  cowboys  and  ranch  hands  are 
not  in  the  unions — yet,  but  workers 
of  adjacent  sugar  and  pineapple 
plantations  are  unionized.  As  a  result, 
union  representatives  are  knocking 
constantly  on  the  rancher's  door. 
Ranch  labor  costs  in  Hawaii  are, 
without  doubt,  the  highest  of  any  of 
the  50  states. 

Hawaiian  cattlemen  seldom  think 
of  storing  up  feed  for  the  winter  be- 
cause of  the  superior  climate  which 
produces  an  abundant  supply  of  grass 
the  year-round.  There's  also  plenty 
of  molasses  and  pineapple  bran  for 
cattle  feed.  Except  for  wild  dogs  that 
occasionally  molest  sheep,  there  are 
no  live  stock  predators.  The  island 
is  also  free  of  snakes. 

Until  recently,  Hawaiian  cattlemen 


President  Eisenhower  unfurls  the  new 
state   in   the  union.     At   right    is  Daniel 
from    Hawaii,   Cot.   James   S.   Cook,  Jr., 
Hawaii,  who  represented  Governor  ff  illia 

were  prosperous.  They  had  a  good 
home  market  for  grass-fattened  beef 
with  little  price  differential  accorded 
to  weight  and  quality.  The  influx  of 
tourists  and  retired  folks  from  the 
Mainland,  however,  has  brought 
about  a  change  in  consumer  prefer- 
ence for  beef.  Modern  Hawaiian  con- 
sumers are  demanding  higher  quality 
beef  from  lighter  weight  cattle. 

In  1960,  cattle  and  calf  sales  in 
Hawaii  totaled  $9.9  million  of  which 
$9.3  million  was  produced  on  cattle 
ranches  and  feedlots  and  $  .6  million 
on  dairy  farms.  These  sales  accounted 
for  22%  of  the  state's  total  agricul- 
tural income.  In  1960,  Island  cattle- 
men produced  25  million  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal;  another  29,156,000 
pounds  of  meat  (69.9%  beef  and  veal) 
was  imported. 

During  a  recent  five-year  period, 
Hawaii  produced  55%  of  its  beef  sup- 
ply and  imported  45%.  Prior  to  World 
War  II,  about  61%  of  the  beef  con- 
sumed in  the  Islands  was  home-pro- 
duced. Honolulu  is  by  far  the  Island's 
largest  market.  In  1960,  two-thirds  of 
the  state's  production  and  nearly  all 
imports  went  through  that  market. 
Of  the  total.  46%  was  from  Hawaiian 


50-slar  flag   making   Hawaii   the  50th 
K.    Inouye,   Democratic  congressman 
and    Edward   Johnstc  n.   Secretary  of 
in  F,  (Juinn  at  the  new  flag  ceremony. 

producers;  30%  from  the  Mainland 
(largely  fresh  beef)  and  24%  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Hawaiian  consumers  have  a  strong 
preference  for  U.  S.  Choice  beef.  In 
1957,  of  the  Mainland  imports  of  car- 
cass beef,  94%  graded  U.  S.  Choice; 
5%  U.  S.  Good.  Currently,  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  beef  is 
shipped  to  Hawaii  in  frozen  form. 
Most  of  these  beef  imports  are  from 
older,  lower  grade,  grass-finished 
cattle  —  and  cheaper.  About  64%  is 
boneless  beef  used  chiefly  for  sausage 
and  hamburger. 

Hawaiian  cattlemen  have  a  tariff 
shelter  against  foreign  producers 
amounting  to  3c  a  pound  or  20%  of 
the  value  of  canned  or  jerked  beef. 
Due  to  freight  costs,  Australia  can 
put  chilled  carcass  beef  in  Hawaii  at 
7.90;  New  Zealand  6.2c  and  U.  S. 
Mainland  (West  Coast)  6.40.  Frozen 
beef  runs  about  3.8  to  4.70  from  Aus- 
tralia; 3.5  to  40  from  New  Zealand 
and  5.50  from  Mainland  U.  S.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  6.40  freight  cost  for 
transporting  chilled  beef  from  Main- 
land U.  S.,  the  labor  and  shrinkage 
brings  the  total  cost  to  about  8c  a 
pound. 


The  University  of  Hawaii  reports 
that  63%  of  the  meat  consumers  in 
Honolulu  prefer  Island  beef;  14'; 
Mainland  beef.  The  rest  did  not  care 
either  way.  With  the  help  of  the  Bank 
of  Hawaii,  the  author  recently  sur- 
veyed Hawaiian  beef  cow-and-calf 
operators,  feedlot  operators,  meat 
packers  and  meat  retailers  along  with 
a  number  of  Mainland  cattlemen  as 
a  yardstick  for  comparison.  The  re- 
sponse from  Hawaiian  cow-and-calf 
operators,  embracing  59%  of  the  cat- 
tle on  the  Islands,  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•  The  average  cow-and-calf  opera- 
tor devoted  34,965  acres  to  this  enter- 
prise. 

•  They  bred  an  average  1,758  cows 
annually  with  herd  size  ranging  from 
36  to  12,702  head. 

•  Computed  on  the  basis  of  cows 
bred  and  calves  dropped,  they  aver- 
aged an  82%  calf  crop;  slightly  higher 
than  the  U.  S.  average  of  80%. 

•  A  most  commendable  97%  of  the 
calves  born  were  weaned.  On  the 
Mainland,  there  is  an  appalling  21  '"< 
calf  loss  from  birth  to  weaning. 

•  Most  operators  sell  market  ani- 
mals as  two  year-olds  or  older.  Some 
sell  yearlings;  a  few  sell  calves. 

•  About  50%  of  the  operators 
favored  two  breeding  seasons  with 
March  to  August  (60%)  and  October 
to  February  (53%)  serving  as  peak 
periods.  About  28%  bred  the  year- 
round.  Another  33%  were  one-season 
breeders  favoring  March  to  July 
(70%).  And  5%  bred  during  three 
seasons — from  November  to  March; 
March  to  July,  and  July  to  November. 

Hawaii's  Market  Outlets 

•  The  respondents  weaned  their 
calves  at  an  average  8  months  of  age 
and  443  pounds  of  weight.  Mainland 
cattlemen  wean  at  an  average  7.3 
months  of  age. 

•  The  dominant  market  channels 
by  cow-and-calf  operators  are:  (1) 
Direct  to  packers;  (2)  Local  dealers 
and  farmers;  (3)  Cooperative  feed- 
lots;  and  (4)  Custom  feedlots — in  that 
order.  About  58%  are  satisfied  with 
their  present  marketing  program. 

•  Complaints  lodged  against  their 
marketing  systems,  however,  ranged 
from  excessive  shrinkage  to  high 
feedlot  finishing  costs.  Some  thought 
that  grading  by  packers  and  retailers 
lacked  uniformity  and  fairness. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 
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THE  MAIN  ISLANDS  OF  HAWAII 


Here  is  a  map  of  Hawaii's  eight  major  islands,  one  of  which  (Kuhoolawe)  is 
uninhabited.  The  390-mile  chain  of  islands  is  2.000  miles  from  the  U.  S. 
mainland.  The  island*  are  volcanic.  The  highest  point,  Maona  Kea,  on  Hawaii 
is  l.i.iHl  ft.  above  sen  level.    Hawaiians  are  fond  of  poi,  a  native  dish,  that 


tastes  like  library  paste,  but  they  also  consume  quantities  of  Choice  beef. 
Oahu.  the-  main  island,  features  Pearl  Harbor,  Diamond  Head  Crater.  W  tiikiki 
Beach,  and  the  capital  city  of  Honolulu.  The  islands  have  a  total  popula- 
tion of  554.000  people.    Congress  voted  statehood  to  Hawaii  in  March.  1959. 
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Sheep 


Dust  Away  Sheep  Ticks 

The  best  time  to  kill  sheep  ticks  is 
right  after  shearing,  asserts  R.  E. 
Pfadt,  entomologist,  University  of 
Wyoming.  This  blood-sucking  pest 
can  be  controlled  by  dipping,  spray- 
ing, dusting  or  sprinkling.  The  choice 
of  method  depends  on  equipment, 
number  of  sheep,  and  personal  pref- 
erence. Dusting  is  the  best  method 
for  large  bands  of  sheep  because  it  is 
fast,  effective  and  economical.  In 
Wyoming,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
all  sheep  treated  for  ticks  are  dusted. 

A  single  dusting  after  shearing 
with  1.5%  dieldrin  sheep  dust  will 
end  tick  infestation.  A  power  duster 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  chute  works 
best  to  apply  the  insecticide.  Newly 
shorn  sheep  run  through  the  chute 
and  receive  a  light  coat  of  dust.  Using 
this  method,  you  can  treat  2,000  sheep 
an  hour.  Work  sheep  with  the  wind 
and  keep  them  moving  through  the 
chute.  Treat  all  sheep — ewes,  lambs 
and  bucks  —  and  keep  them  away 
from  untreated  sheep. 

If  you  prefer  to  spray  or  dip,  toxa- 
phene  or  lindane  are  economical  and 
effective.  Use  a  concentration  of  0.5% 
toxaphene  or  0.05%  lindane  for 
spraying  and  0.25%  toxaphene  or 
0.0025%  lindane  for  dipping.  Read 
the  label  carefully  for  directions  and 
precautions.  For  small  flocks  you  can 
use  a  garden  sprinkler  can  to  apply 
insecticide  over  the  head,  neck,  top 
and  sides  of  sheep.  Crowd  25  animals 
into  a  pen  and  sprinkle  them  with  6 
gallons  of  diluted  Korlan.  The  formu- 
la is  one  cupful  (8  fluid  ounces)  of 
24%  Korlan  to  each  3  gallons  of 
water. 

Australia  Rides  on  Sheep 

Australia's  economy  rides  on  the 
back  of  the  Merino  sheep,  reports 
W.  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  an  IFYE  dele- 
gate from  Virginia.  Australia  has 
about  155  million  sheep  (five  times 
the  U.  S.  total)  or  about  15  sheep  per 
person.  Merinos  are  the  basic  breed; 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  sheep 
are  Merinos  and  others  contain  Me- 
rino blood.  The  fat  lamb  trade  is 
based  on  Merinos.  D  o  r  s  e  t  s  and 
Southdowns  are  popular  lamb  sires. 

Large  flocks  and  low  production 
costs  are  the  keys  to  profitable  sheep 
raising.  Australian  flocks  range  in 
size  from  a  "small"  flock  of  900  to 
a  large  flock  of  17,000  head.  Most 
sheep  receive  no  feed  other  than 
pasture.  Lambs  are  sold  at  65  to  75 
lbs.  for  $6.50  to  $9  depending  on  the 
market.  The  wool  clip  averages  10 
lbs.  per  sheep.  Lambing  percentage 
ranges  from  60  to  70%. 

The  Aussies  eat  mutton  and  lots 
of  it  and  wear  woolen  clothing  in 
90°  weather.  They  believe  in  and 
support  their  sheep  industry.  About 
40%  of  Australia's  export  income  is 
derived  from  sheep  and  wool. 

Wants  Better  Lamb  Market 

An  inadequate  lamb  marketing 
system  coupled  with  a  don't-give-a- 
damn  attitude  on  the  part  of  lamb 
raisers  toward  improving  lamb  qual- 
ity were  cited  as  the  main  reasons 
for  reduced  consumer  demand  for 
lamb  by  John  R.  Story,  director  of 
merchandising  for  5,000  IGA  Food 
Stores. 

The  majority  of  lambs  marketed 
today,  said  Story,  fall  in  too  light  a 
weight  range.  These  lambs  lack 
firmness  in  the  meat,  and  the  degree 
of  tenderness  consumers  insist  upon. 
Often  there  is  a  watery  substance  in 
the  meat  which  consumers  dislike. 

The  marketing  of  heavier,  meatier 
lambs  was  advocated  by  Story — 
"heavy  lambs  without  too  much  bark 
or  cover."  "The  peaks  and  valleys  in 


the  lamb  marketing  system  make  it 
hard  for  retailers  to  feature  lamb  as 
a  year  around  item,"  he  continued. 
Sometimes  lamb  is  plentiful  and 
prices  are  low;  at  other  times  sup- 
plies are  low  and  prices  dear.  These 
fluctuations  create  the  impression  in 
the  minds  of  consumers  that  lamb  is 
a  seasonal  item. 

Lamb  popularity  in  Story's  opin- 
ion is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
Northeastern  States  and  West  Coast. 
Today,  lamb  can  be  sold  anywhere, 
including  the  South.  "We  must  keep 
reminding  customers  that  lamb  is 
priced  to  fit  everyone's  pocketbook," 
he  said.  "Too  many  people  still  con- 
sider lamb  a  Cadillac-priced  meat 
item." 


Hay-Saving  Sheep  Rations 

Lamb  producers  who  run  into  hay 
shortages  and  high  prices  might 
consider  the  following  three  hay- 
saving  rations  to  cut  costs,  advises 
Tom  Wickersham,  lamb  specialist, 
Iowa  State  University. 

Ration  No.  1 — Use  only  1  lb.  per 
day  per  ewe  of  excellent  legume  hay. 
The  rest  of  the  ration  is  2.5  lbs.  of 
ground  corncobs  and  Va  lb.  of  soy- 
bean meal  or  an  equivalent  supple- 
ment. Limit  the  hay  and  supplement 
and  self-feed  corncobs,  minerals  and 
salt. 

Ration  No.  2 — A  mixed  cob  ration 
with  no  hay  consists  per  ton  of  1,347 
lbs.  ground  cobs,  300  lbs.  molasses, 
200  lbs.  soybean  meal,  100  lbs.  alfal- 
fa meal,  20  lbs.  urea,  30  lbs.  bone 
meal  and  2,500,000  international  units 
of  Vitamin  A.  Feed  this  mixture  at 


3  to  4  lbs.  per  day  per  ewe,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  and  condition  of  ewes. 

Using  either  No.  1  or  No.  2  rations, 
feed  up  to  Vz  lb.  of  shelled  corn  per 
ewe  four  to  six  weeks  prior  to  lamb- 
ing. After  lambing,  raise  this  to  Vz 
to  1  lb.  shelled  corn.  Feed  salt  and 
bone  meal  free  choice  throughout. 
Grind  the  cobs  through  %  inch  to  M> 
inch  screen. 

No.  3  Ration — If  you  have  access 
to  pelleting  service,  a  complete  lamb 
pellet  per  ton  consists  of  1,000  lbs. 
cob,  500  lbs.  hay,  150  lbs.  soybean 
meal,  250  lbs.  ground  ear  corn,  and 
100  lbs.  molasses,  with  iodized  salt 
and  bone  meal  free  choice.  During 
the  first  two-thirds  of  gestation  pe- 
riod, feed  the  ewes  the  pellets  at  the 
rate  of  3.5  lbs.  per  ewe.  For  the  last 
one-third,  feed  an  average  of  4.8  lbs. 
per  ewe.  Make  transition  gradually. 


Give  Terramycin's  potent 
protection  in  the  feed- 
first  thing  after  cattle  arrive 
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Hogs 


Pork,  Better  than  Ever 

Improved  pork  products  from 
meat-type  hogs  are  creating  a  better 
public  image  for  the  hog  industry  in 
the  opinion  of  Carl  F.  Neumann,  gen- 
eral manager,  National  Live  Stock  & 
Meat  Board.  Per  capita  consumption 
of  pork  has  been  staying  close  to  the 
30-year  average  of  66.5  lbs.  per  year. 

Modern  pork  contains  22%  more 
protein,  57%  less  fat,  and  36%  fewer 
calories  than  earlier  food  composi- 
tion tables  indicate,  asserts  Neumann. 
Of  the  30  cuts  of  beef,  veal,  pork  and 
lamb  which  contain  less  than  300 
calories  per  3  V2  ounce  cooked  serv- 
ing, pork  products  account  for  13  cuts. 

Pork  is  a  versatile  meat.  It  is  sold 


fresh,  cured,  smoked,  pickled  and 
canned.  An  average  3  V2  ounce  serv- 
ing of  pork  will  provide  an  adult 
man  with  40%  of  his  daily  protein 
needs,  69%  of  his  thiamine  require- 
ments and  less  than  8%  of  his  daily 
caloric  intake. 

Breed  off  15%  Backfat 

Intensive  selection  for  two  genera- 
tions has  reduced  backfat  thickness 
by  15%  in  a  group  of  hogs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Breeding  stock 
in  the  university's  Poland  China  herd 
was  selected  only  on  thinness  of 
backfat.  Boars  and  gilts  were  probed 
at  175  pounds.  Those  with  the  least 
backfat  were  kept  to  produce  the 
next  generation. 


Drug  for  Poor- Milk  Sows 

A  new  product  which  steps  up  the 
milk  flow  in  poor-milking  sows  will 
soon  be  on  the  market,  announces 
R.  A.  Hardt,  president,  Armour 
Pharmaceutical  Co.  The  new  prod- 
uct is  Depinar  Vet  which  offers  the 
benefits  of  Vitamin  B-12  on  a  long- 
lasting  practical  basis. 

It  helps  to  correct  a  complex  set 
of  symptoms  —  lack  of  appetite,  in- 
adequate milk  flow,  depression  and 
hungry  pigs  —  that  frequently  con- 
front every  hog  raiser.  Poor-milking 
sows  have  baffled  swine  researchers. 
At  present  they  are  treated  with 
oxytocin  (a  pituitary  extract)  which 
contracts  the  smooth  muscles  of  the 
udder  and  lets  down  whatever  milk 
is  present. 

Oxytocin,  however,  does  not  get  at 
the  real  cause — the  non-formation  of 


Fight 

Shipping  Fever 

with 

Terramycin 

OUT  OF  ALL  THE  FARM  ANTIBIOTICS,  OR  OTHER  DRUGS, 
ONLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


Broad  range  —  to  fight  shipping  fever  as 
well  as  the  many  kinds  of  secondary  in- 
vaders that  are  susceptible  to  Terramycin. 
It  fights  as  many  disease  organisms  as  any 
of  today's  antibiotics  or  drugs  possibly  can. 

Greater  stability— to  deliver  potent,  broad- 
range  antibiotic  to  cattle  at  high  levels. 
Terramycin  is  the  only  broad-range  anti- 
biotic for  farm  use  with  a  potency-protected 
molecule. 

High  absorption— to  speed  disease-fighting 
antibiotic  through  the  blood  to  the  site  of 
systemic  infections. 


You  get  these  bonus  benefits: 

Faster  gains  with  less  feed  per  pound 
of  gain.  Tests  show  beef  feeds  forti- 
fied with  Terramycin  improved 
gains  by  an  average  of  better  than 
8%;  feed  efficiency  by  more  than  7%. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's 
well-being'9 


Insist  on  Terramycin  for  the  combination  of  advantages  nothing  else  can  match. 


pet  your  Full  Potential  with  Beef  Feeds  containing 

Potent  Terramycin 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCUNE  WW 
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"Would  you  be  in  favor  of  lowering  hog 
prices?" 

milk.  This  is  an  area  for  which  the 
Vitamin  B-12  as  provided  by  Depinar 
Vet  is  specifically  indicated.  In  field 
test  by  University  of  Illinois  scien- 
tists, a  500-microgram  injection  of 
Depinar  Vet  resulted  in  normal  appe- 
tites and  good  milk  flow  in  all  cases 
with  85%  of  all  sows  responding 
within  one  to  six  days. 

The  new  product  provides  B-12  in 
a  zinc  tannate  complex  of  low  solu- 
bility affording  a  slow  but  adequate 
release  for  14  days.  Heretofore,  with 
regular  crystalline  B-12,  the  treat- 
ment proved  impractical  because  the 
drug  was  quickly  absorbed  and  ex- 
creted through  the  urine  all  within 
8  to  12  hours  after  use.  Such  a  situa- 
tion would  necessitate  up  to  42  injec- 
tions to  equal  one  dose  of  Depinar 
Vet. 

Virus  Pig  Pneumonia 

Virus  pig  pneumonia  will  cost  hog 
producers  about  $100  million  this 
year,  reports  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  Animal  Health.  The  disease 
is  not  spectacular  because  it  does  not 
cause  too  many  death  losses,  but  ac- 
tual losses  in  the  way  of  poor  gains, 
poor  feed  utilization,  and  poor-doing 
pigs  run  from  10  to  30%.  The  rate 
of  infection  generally  exceeds  50%  of 
individual  herds. 

If  your  pigs  have  a  dry,  hacking 
type  of  cough,  especially  when  roused 
in  the  morning,  watch  out  for  virus 
pig  pneumonia.  Diarrhea  often  ac- 
companies the  cough  at  the  onset  of 
the  disease.  Listlessness  and  sneezing 
are  also  symptoms.  The  symptoms  re- 
semble those  of  swine  flu,  or  lung- 
worm  infection,  so  it's  best  to  call  the 
vet  for  a  diagnosis. 

Pigs  Aid  Heart  Research 

Your  friend,  the  pig,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  animal  best  suited  for 
heart  and  circulation  research  by 
scientists  at  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity. The  choice  of  the  pig  was  made 
because  it  becomes  obese  (just  plain 
fat);  it  is  sedentary  (likes  to  lie 
around,  in  or  out  of  the  mud);  it  is 
omnivorous  (eats  everything  on  the 
menu) ;  and,  it  spontaneously  de- 
velops atherosclerosis  (excess  fat  in 
the  walls  of  the  arteries)  which  is 
conducive  to  hardening  of  the  arteries 
and  heart  attacks. 

The  National  Institute  of  Health 
has  awarded  a  grant  of  $5,000  for  the 
study  to  be  conducted  by  Dr.  N.  H. 
Booth,  head  of  the  department  of 
physiology,  and  Dr.  M.  L.  Hopgood, 
head  of  the  endocrine  section.  They 
will  study  the  relationship  of  choles- 
terol and  beta-lipo  (fatty)  proteins. 
These  proteins  have  connections  with 
atherosclerosis,  a  condition  which 
leads  to  heart  failure  and  circulatory 
disturbances.  For  this  reason,  your 
friend,  the  pig,  may  help  save  your 
life  through  subjecting  himself  to  re- 
search projects  leading  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  atherosclerosis  in 
man. 
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Producers  to  Sponsor  South  American  Tour 


COUTH  AMERICA  here  we  come! 

And  we  hope  that  you'll  be  able 
to  join  us  in  National  Live  Stock 
Producer's  first  annual  "Friendship 
Tour"  of  Latin  America.  There  are 
only  110  seats  on  the  jet  plane  pro- 
vided for  the  tour  by  Braniff  Inter- 
national Airways,  so  make  your  res- 
ervations early. 

Here  are  the  highlights: 

What:  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer's first  annual  Friendship  Tour 
of  Latin  America. 

When:  You'll  board  a  jet  plane  at 
O'Hare  International  Airport,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  at  Friday  noon  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  There'll  be  one  stop  at  Miami, 
Florida.  Then  an  overnight  flight 
puts  you  in  Buenos  Aires  by  Saturday 
morning  for  the  start  of  a  two  weeks 
vacation  in  South  America. 

Where:  You'll  visit  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina  (3  days),  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay (2  days)  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
(4  days),  Lima,  Peru  (4  days)  with 
optional  side-trip  to  Cuzco,  Peru; 
Bogota,  Colombia  (3  days)  and  Pan- 
ama (1  day).  (See  Diagram) 

Why:  We  think  you  owe  yourself 
that  "wonderful  vacation"  you  al- 
ways planned  to  take  and  never  did. 
In  January,  it's  summertime  in  South 
America.  You'll  return  home  with  a 
healthy  winter  tan.  And  bargains — 
you  just  don't  know  how  far  a  dollar 
bill  will  stretch  until  you've  spent 
one  in  South  America. 

Who:  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer, the  nation's  leading  live  stock 
magazine,  and  National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Assn.,  the  nation's  leading 
live  stock  cooperative  marketing  or- 
ganization, have  made  arrangements 
with  Braniff  International  Airways, 
the  nation's  leading  airline,  to  make 
this  tour  possible. 


^     I  '  PRODUCERS' 
^  )     V.             FRIENDSHIP  TOUR 

/   iv^~     "  of 

l\             SOUTH  AMERICA 

-^Caracas 

Quito  U     I  1 

La  Paz 

m.        Sao  Paulo  ^Er.  , 
-y     #                     Rio  de  Janeiro 

^  Asuncion  W 

Santiago 

Aires    J  Montevideo 

Here  is  the  route  of  the  Braniff  jet 
plane  to  South  America  for  Producers 
Friendship  Tour  starting  January  18. 


How:  All  you  have  to  do  is  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  send  us  your 
check  for  $25  to  assure  a  reservation. 
The  total  cost  of  the  tour  is  $996  and 
this  includes  everything  —  jet  plane 
service,  hotel  accommodations,  meals, 
conducted  tours,  baggage  handling — 
everything. 

The  Producers  Friendship  Tour  is 
designed  for  both  sightseers  and  trav- 
el shoppers  in  addition  to  poolside 
loafing.  In  Panama,  you'll  find  for- 
eign products  at  duty  free  prices. 
These  include  French  perfumes, 
Swiss  watches,  German  cameras, 
English  china,  Swedish  crystal, 
Portuguese  silks  and  linens. 

The  glamour  of   Colombia  is 


sparked  by  emeralds  and  orchids. 
Visit  the  underground  cathedral 
carved  completely  from  salt  in  the 
Zipaquira  mines  near  Bogota.  It's 
bigger  than  Notre  Dame  and  accom- 
modates 5,000  worshipers.  See  Simon 
Bolivar's  home,  the  famous  flower 
market,  the  shrine  of  Monserrate  and 
its  Cristo  of  many  miracles,  the  Gold 
Museum  which  contains  a  fabulous 
collection  of  Indian  gold  craft. 

In  Buenos  Aires,  you'll  see  Argen- 
tine Estancias  (ranches)  in  the  fer- 
tile pampas  with  gauchos  attired  in 
native  costumes.  After  visiting  the 
corrals,  sit  down  to  a  typical  "asado" 
(barbecue)  and  then  ride  by  horse- 
back or  in  an  old  coach  around  the 
Estancia.  Bargain-hunt  in  this  cos- 
mopolitan capital  or  take  a  side-trip 
to  Brasilia,  the  jet-age  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  the  wilderness. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Paris  of 
South  America,  you'll  tour  the  city, 
see  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Copaca- 
bana  Beach,  the  Jockey  Club,  and 
race  track,  ascend  to  the  summit  of 


Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  for  the  fabulous 
panoramic  view.  Visit  the  Tijuca  For- 
est on  the  way  to  the  summit. 

In  Lima,  the  home  of  the  llama, 
you'll  take  an  excursion  to  Granja 
Azul,  a  country  estate.  See  the  Gov- 
ernment Palace,  the  Cathedral,  the 
National  Congress  and  Inquisition 
Building,  the  Olive  Groves,  Mariscal 
Necochea  Park  and  La  Laguna.  If  you 
wish  to  take  the  side-trip  to  Cuzco  to 
the  Lost  Inca  stronghold  in  the  for- 
tress city  of  Machu-Picchu,  you'll  see 
a  city  built  atop  a  towering  moun- 
tain, irrigation  projects  and  farm 
lands  carved  in  terraces  on  the  sides 
of  steep  hills.  Visit  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  and  other  points  of  interest  in 
this  historic  city  which  is  a  fantastic 
monument  to  ancient  civilization. 

These  are  just  a  few  highlights  of 
the  trip.  For  further  information,  clip 
and  mail  the  coupon  below.  And  send 
us  your  check  for  $25  to  assure  your 
reservation.  You'll  have  to  pay  the 
balance  later,  of  course — just  a  de- 
tail! 




YES     You  can  reserve  space  for  me  on  your 
first  jet  plane  tour  of  South  America. 

□  Send  me  complete  Producers  Tour  Folder. 

□  Attached  is  $25  for  my  reservation. 

I\am  e  

RFD,  Box  or  Street  

City  State  


Cut 

feed- processing 
cost  in  [half 

...with  your  own 
grinder-mixer! 


This  is  one  big  reason  for  today's 
trend  to  on-the-farm  processing  of 
home-grown  feeds  with  commer- 
cially prepared  supplements. 
Others:  accurate  weighing  of  feed 
and  additives,  convenient  grinding, 
more  uniform  blending,  avoid- 
ance of  disease  at  commercial  mills. 

So  that  more  farmers  can  share  in  these  benefits,  New  Holland 
has  developed  the  Model  350  Grinder-Mixer.  Your  New  Holland 
dealer  will  show  you  how  it  grinds  2  tons  of  feed  at  a  time— and 
grinds  it  better  .  .  .  how  it's  designed  to  eliminate  plugging  and 


New  Model  350  Grinder-Mixer  has  six  gauge  windows  that  show  at  a  glance  exact  amount  in 
tank.  Unit  is  tractor-driven;  can  handle  hay,  grain,  ear  corn,  concentrates,  and  dry  molasses! 

dusting.  Get  all  the  facts— and  you'll  soon  want  to  start  getting 
all  the  savings! 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


NEW  HOXiXe  AND    W  in  Grassland  Fatming" 
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PURINA  RESEARCH 

makes  Purina  Feeding  Cost  You  Less 


e  oil  has  to  be  changed  in  an/ 
and  a  Wisconsin  Engine  is  no 
.  Operating  conditions  deter- 
luency  of  changes. 


Dr.  J.  L.  Williamson 


PURINA  CATTLE  RESEARCH  "TOP  HAND" 


People  with  vision  and  determination  have  built  America's 
vast  cattle  industry.  Men  and  women  alike  have  with- 
stood many  hardships  to  make  beef  the  most  popular 
meat  on  the  housewife's  table. 

People— dedicated  people  like  Dr.  J.  L.  Williamson,  man- 
ager of  Purina's  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep  Research  with 
determination  and  a  pioneering  instinct  to  probe  into  the 
unknown— have  made  Purina  the  most  widely  used  com- 
mercial feed  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Williamson  is  typical  of  Purina's  practical  research 
personnel.  He  is  a  Georgia  farm  boy  with  a  "grass  roots" 
appreciation  for  agriculture.  He  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  and  his  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Dr.  Williamson  joined  the  Purina  research  staff  in  1955. 
He  is  a  well-known  personality  in  research  circles  and  on 
ranches  and  in  feedlots  throughout  the  country. 

Purina  Research  has  many  nutritional  firsts  to  its  credit. 
One  of  the  most  recent  and  revolutionary  is  the  "Built-in 
Roughage"  Program  developed  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Geurin  and 
Dr.  Williamson.  Original  work  with  "Built-in  Roughage" 
dates  back  to  1935  at  the  Purina  Farm. 
Through  the  years  Purina  has  fed  thousands  of  cattle— 
range  and  feedlot — to  develop  their  products  and  pro- 
grams. Purina  is  proud  of  its  products,  programs  and 
people.  We  welcome  Dr.  Williamson  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber to  Purina's  exclusive  "top  hand"  livestock  group.  See 
other  "top  hands"  on  the  next  pages. 


CALVES  SOLD 


i  instruction  book  --  free  with 
i  engine  —  contains  helpful  in- 
i  for  keeping  your  Wisconsin 
l  top  operating  condition. 

itenance 

j//V  on  your  equipment 

pment.  Power  it  with 
uty  air-cooled  Wiscon- 
>ngine  that's  precision- 
ive  the  most  hp  hours 
with  the  least  care  and 
upkeep  cost.  And  keep 
Get  Bulletin  S-283 
the  entire  Wisconsin 
»w  3  to  60  hp.  Write  to 
72. 

ITOR  CORPORATION 

ed  Engines 

TLE  PRODUCTION,-"  by 
Wagnon,  Reuben  Albaugh 
I.  Hart.  Latest  information 
reproduction,  growth,  feeds, 
agement.  Illustrated  with 
and  figures,  38  tables.  In- 
iges;  1960;  $8.50.  At  book- 
i  The  MacMillan  Co.,  60 
<ew  York  11,  N.  Y. 


CALF 
<SALE 


HEIFERS 
500  LBS. 
DEHORNED 

OUTWEIGHTS 


CALVES  WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  GROUPS  AND  WILL 
BE  SCREENED  AND  JUDGED  PRIOR  TO  SALE 


W isconsin  farmers  are  urged  to  participate  in  the  stale's  Blue  Tag  i)laii 
for  quality   dairy  heifers   sold   as    replacements   to   farmers   in   other  stales. 
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^UTH  AMERICA  he# 

And  we  hope  that  y 
to  join  us  in  National 
Producer's  first  annual 
Tour"  of  Latin  Americ; 
only  110  seats  on  the  je 
vided  for  the  tour  by  B 
national  Airways,  so  ma 
ervations  early. 

Here  are  the  highligh 
What:  National  Live 
ducer's  first  annual  Fri< 
of  Latin  America. 

When:  You'll  board  a 
O'Hare  International  P 
cago,  Illinois,  at  Friday  i 
uary  18.  There'll  be  one  s 
Florida.  Then  an  ovei 
puts  you  in  Buenos  Aires 
morning  for  the  start  of 
vacation  in  South  Amei 
Where:  You'll  visit  B 
Argentina  (3  days),  Mon 
guay  (2  days)  Rio  de  Ja 
(4  days),  Lima,  Peru  (e 
optional  side-trip  to  C 
Bogota,  Colombia  (3  da; 
ama  (1  day).  (See  Diagi 
Why:  We  think  you  ( 
that  "wonderful  vacati 
ways  planned  to  take  ar 
In  January,  it's  summert 
America.  You'll  return 
healthy  winter  tan.  An> 
you  just  don't  know  hov 
bill  will  stretch  until  ; 
one  in  South  America. 

Who:  National  Live 
ducer,  the  nation's  leadi 
magazine,  and  Nationa 
Producers  Assn.,  the  na 
live  stock  cooperative 
ganization,  have  made  a 
with  Braniff  Internatio 
the  nation's  leading  airl 
this  tour  possible. 


Qui 

feed-proc 
cost  in 

...with  youi 
grinder-rr 


This  is  one  big  reason  for  today's 
trend  to  on-the-farm  processing  of 
home-grown  feeds  with  commer- 
cially prepared  supplements. 
Others:  accurate  weighing  of  feed 
and  additives,  convenient  grinding, 
more  uniform  blending,  avoid- 
ance of  disease  at  commercial  mills. 

So  that  more  farmers  can  share  in  these  benefits,  New  Holland 
has  developed  the  Model  350  Grinder-Mixer.  Your  New  Holland 
dealer  will  show  you  how  it  grinds  2  tons  of  feed  at  a  time— and 
grinds  it  better  .  .  .  how  it's  designed  to  eliminate  plugging  and 


New  Model  350  Grinder-Mixer  has  six  gauge  windows  that  show  at  a  glance  exact  amount  in 
tank.  Unit  is  tractor-driven;  can  handle  hay,  grain,  ear  corn,  concentrates,  and  dry  molasses! 

dusting.  Get  all  the  facts— and  you'll  soon  want  to  start  getting 
all  the  savings! 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Holland  "Ptst  in  Grassland  FQtm'ing" 
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Harrie  Winston 
Winston  Brothers  Hereford  Ranch 
Snyder,  Texas 


Jim  Andrews 
Andrews  Hereford  Farm 
Kensington,  Georgia 


Art  King 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming 


fa 


CO 


These  Livestock  "Top  Hands" 
feed  Purina  for  results! 

Pictured  on  these  pages  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheepmen  who  feed 
Purina.  You  will  recognize  all  of  them  as  leaders 
in  their  field. 

We  are  proud  they  have  chosen  our  brand— the 
Checkerboard— to  complement  their  respective 
brands.  The  greatest  asset  Purina  possesses  is  its 
army  of  loyal  customers. 

Throughout  the  country  Purina  Dealers  are  con- 
ducting actual  Feeding  Demonstrations  to  fur- 
nish cattlemen  facts— not  "chin  music."  You 
perhaps  have  attended  the  conclusion  of  a  Dem- 
onstration in  your  area — have  seen  results  of 
these  Demonstrations  in  farm  magazines. 

From  our  Research  Farm  to  your  ranch  or  feed- 
lot,  Purina  and  Purina  Dealers  stand  dedicated 
to  serve  with  quality  products  and  proved  results. 

We  extend  an  invitation  to  each  of  you  to  see 
your  Purina  Dealer  next  time  you're  in  town- 
discuss  feeding  and  management  with  him.  You 
will  find  him  a  good  man  to  know  regardless  of 
your  feeding  program.  He  offers  quality  Purina 
Chows  and  Health  Aids  to  fit  your  every  need. 
See  him  at  the  Store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign. 


■    ■  ■ 

I    ■   ■  I 


V. 


RALSTON  PURINA 

Checkerboard  Square  •  St, 


COMPANY 

Louis  2,    Mo . 


e  oil  has  to  be  changed  in  any 
and  a  Wisconsin  Engine  is  no 
.  Operating  conditions  deter- 
luency  of  changes. 


no*  to* 


i  instruction  book  free  with 
'  engine  —  contains  helpful  in- 
1  for  keeping  your  Wisconsin 
1  top  operating  condition. 

itenance 

>//V  on  your  equipment 

pment.  Power  it  with 
uty  air-cooled  Wiscon- 
'ngine  that's  precision- 
ive  the  most  hp  hours 
with  the  least  care  and 
upkeep  cost.  And  keep 
Get  Bulletin  S-283 
the  entire  Wisconsin 
»w  3  to  60  hp.  Write  to 
72. 

'TOR  CORPORATION 


ed  Engines 

JTLE  PRODUCTION,  by 
.  Wagnon,  Reuben  Albaugh 
I.  Hart.  Latest  information 
reproduction,  growth,  feeds, 
agement.  Illustrated  with 
and  figures,  38  tables.  In- 
iges;  1960;  $8.50.  At  book- 
i  The  MacMillan  Co.,  60 
sIew  York  11,  N.  Y. 


CALF 
<  SALE 


HEIFERS 
300  LBS. 
DEHORNED 

CALVES  SOLD  ON  OUTWEIGHTS 

CALVES  WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  GROUPS  AND  WILL 
BE  SCREENED  AND  JUDGED  PRIOR  TO  SALE 

Show  starts  Friday,  Aug.  10—1:00  P.M. 
Sale  starts  Saturday,  Aug.  11—10:00  A.M. 

For  additional  information,  contact: 

E.  E.  GRISSOM  H.  R.  MASSEY 

EXTENSION  SERVICE  or  BOX  4797  FONDREN  STA. 
STATE  COLLEGE,  MISS.         JACKSON,  MISS. 


Wisconsin  farmers  arc  nrncil  to  participate  in  the  suite's  Blue  Tag  plan 
for   quality    dairy   heifers    sold   as    replacements    to   farmers    in    other  states. 
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COUTH  AMERICA  he 
And  we  hope  that  y 
to  join  us  in  National 
Producer's  first  annual 
Tour"  of  Latin  Americ; 
only  110  seats  on  the  je 
vided  for  the  tour  by  B 
national  Airways,  so  ma 
ervations  early. 

Here  are  the  highligh 

What:  National  Live 
ducer's  first  annual  Fri< 
of  Latin  America. 

When:  You'll  board  a 
O'Hare  International  / 
cago,  Illinois,  at  Friday  i 
uary  18.  There'll  be  one  s 
Florida.  Then  an  ovei 
puts  you  in  Buenos  Aires 
morning  for  the  start  of 
vacation  in  South  Amei 

Where:  You'll  visit  B 
Argentina  (3days),Mon 
guay  (2  days)  Rio  de  Ja 
(4  days),  Lima,  Peru  (< 
optional  side-trip  to  C 
Bogota,  Colombia  (3  da; 
ama  (1  day).  (See  Diagi 

Why:  We  think  you  < 
that  "wonderful  vacati 
ways  planned  to  take  ar 
In  January,  it's  summert 
America.  You'll  return 
healthy  winter  tan.  An< 
you  just  don't  know  hov 
bill  will  stretch  until  . 
one  in  South  America. 

Who:  National  Live 
ducer,  the  nation's  leadi 
magazine,  and  National. 
Producers  Assn.,  the  nan 
live  stock  cooperative  nj 
ganization,  have  made  a' 
with  Braniff  Internatio 
the  nation's  leading  airl 
this  tour  possible. 
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Stop  Flies,  Grubs,  Worms  with 
PURINA  CATTLE  HEALTH  AIDS 


You  can  help  knock  out  costly  flies,  grubs,  worms, 
and  other  parasites  this  summer,  and  all  year  round, 
with  a  variety  of  Purina  insecticides  and  wormers. 
The  two  Health  Aids  shown  in  action  represent  a 
complete  line  of  more  than  thirty -five  products  you 
can  get  at  your  nearest  Purina  Dealer's  to  help 
your  cattle  gain  more  efficiently  ...  go  to  market 
faster . . .  make  you  more  money. 

Control  grubs  for  a  whole  season  with  just  one 
Purina  Co-Ral®  spray.  Co-Ral  works  into  the  blood- 
stream of  cattle,  kills  grub  larvae  before  they  can 

RALSTON    PURINA  COMPANY 


ruin  meat  and  hides.  You  also  get  good  lice,  tick, 
and  screwworm  control  when  you  use  Purina 
Co-Ral.  It  comes  in  4-pound  packages  of  wettable 
powder. 

Top-feed  or  have  your  local  Purina  Dealer  mix 
Purina  Cattle  and  Sheep  Wormer  Concentrate 

with  your  regular  ration  to  get  rid  of  stomach 
worms,  small  hairworms,  and  nodular  worms  in 
your  cattle.  The  phenothiazine  in  Cattle  and  Sheep 
Wormer  Concentrate  is  highly  effective  against  a 
large  number  of  worms. 

•  ST.    LOUIS    2.  MISSOURI 


One  spray  with  Purina  Co-Ral  helps  control  grubs  for  an  entire  season 
.  .  .  kills  ticks,  lice,  and  screwworms.  Co-Ral  protects  wounds,  too. 


PROVE  TO  YOURSELF  . 


It's  a  good  idea  to  worm  cattle  about  three  weeks  after  they  go  into 
the  feedlot  with  Purina  Cattle  and  Sheep  Wormer  Concentrate. 


Purina  Feeding  Costs  You  Less 


This  is  one  big  reason  for  today's 
trend  to  on-the-farm  processing  of 
home-grown  feeds  with  commer- 
cially prepared  supplements. 
Others:  accurate  weighing  of  feed 
and  additives,  convenient  grinding, 
more  uniform  blending,  avoid- 
ance of  disease  at  commercial  mills. 

So  that  more  farmers  can  share  in  these  benefits,  New  Holland 
has  developed  the  Model  350  Grinder-Mixer.  Your  New  Holland 
dealer  will  show  you  how  it  grinds  2  tons  of  feed  at  a  time— and 
grinds  it  better  .  .  .  how  it's  designed  to  eliminate  plugging  and 


New  Model  350  Grinder-Mixer  has  six  gauge  windows  that  show  at  a  glance  exact  amount  in 
tank.  Unit  is  tractor-driven;  can  handle  hay,  grain,  ear  corn,  concentrates,  and  dry  molasses! 

dusting.  Get  all  the  facts— and  you'll  soon  want  to  start  getting 
all  the  savings! 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


NEW  HOLl*  AND    W  in  Grassland  Fat-ming' 
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Wisconsin's  Blue  Tag 
Plan  Stresses  Quality 


By  Peter  May    •    Field  Editor 


WISCONSIN  DAIRYMEN,  anxious 
to  protect  the  herd-building  repu- 
tation of  their  dairy  cattle,  have  per- 
suaded their  state  legislature  to  adopt 
a  new  law  regarding  dairy  heifers 
used  as  herd  replacements. 

It  is  known  as  Wisconsin's  Blue 
Tag  Law  which  requires  the  identifi- 
cation of  dairy  heifer  calves  with  a 
blue  ear  tag  if  they  are  to  be  used  as 
herd  replacement  stock.  Heifers  des- 
ignated for  immediate  slaughter 
must  be  identified  with  a  "V"  notch 
in  the  ear. 

The  "Blue  Tag"  program  received 
little  support  until  last  April,  when 
Equity  Co-Operative  Livestock  Sales 
Assn.  took  the  leadership  in  holding 
a  series  of  sales  featuring  "Blue  Tag" 
calves.  From  20  to  60  Blue  Tag 
calves  were  offered  at  each  sale. 
Some  of  the  calves  sold  for  as  much 
as  $4  per  cwt.  higher  than  calves  of 
comparable  quality  without  tags. 

In  1961,  Wisconsin  exported  77,219 
calves  to  buyers  in  32  states.  Most 
sales  were  made  to  farmers  in  the 
seven  north  central  states.  Iowa 
farmers  bought  21,000  head.  In  an 
effort  to  cash  in  on  the  prestige  of 
this  built-in  market,  many  unscrup- 
ulous operators  were  buying  mine- 
run  heifer  calves  of  dairy  breeding 
and  palming  them  off  to  unsuspect- 
ing out-of-state  buyers  as  "Wiscon- 
sin Dairy  Heifers." 

Export  Heifers  to  32  States 

The  Blue  Tag  Law  is  designed  to 
prevent  such  a  practice.  In  the  late 
1950's  when  Equity  was  establishing 
a  chain  of  eight  auction  markets  in 
Wisconsin,  many  farmers  noticed  live 
stock  dealers  out-bidding  packer 
buyers  for  heifers  they  wanted 
slaughtered  rather  than  returned  to 
dairy  herds.  There  was  no  control 
over  the  quality  of  dairy  calves  being 
sold  or  re-sold  as  "Wisconsin  Dairy 
Heifers." 

Most  out-of-state  buyers  of  Wis- 
consin dairy  heifers  desire  animals 
lhat  will  improve  and  upgrade  the 
quality  of  their  herds.  Wisconsin 
leads  the  nation  in  artificial  insemi- 
nation. In  1960,  for  example,  1.3 
million  cows  were  bred  artificially 
to  outstanding  herd  sires.  This  is 
50%  of  all  the  females  of  milking 
dge  in  the  state;  nearly  one-fifth  of 
ail  cattle  bred  artificially  in  the  na- 
tion. 

The  average  production  of  Wiscon- 
sin dairy  cows  enrolled  in  standard 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations 
was  11,058  pounds  of  milk,  3.8%  test, 
420  lbs.  of  butterfat.  More  than  400,- 
000  cows  are  enrolled  in  the  state's 
production  testing  programs. 


The  state  of  Wisconsin  leads  all 
other  states  in  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  and  has  maintained  this 
leadership  for  over  40  years.  In  1960, 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  produced  14.6' ', 
of  the  nation's  milk  supply  and  12', 
of  the  nation's  dairy  cows.  Thus,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  Wiscon- 
sin farmers  are  anxious  to  protect 
their  nation-wide  and  world-wide 
reputation  for  quality  dairy  heifers 
used  as  replacement  stock. 

The  Blue  Tag  identification  of 
quality  heifer  calves  must  be  done 
by  the  farmer  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
duction records.  The  calf  sold  as  a 
dairy  replacement  must  have  been 
sired  by  a  purebred  bull  (or  AI 
semen)  to  a  dam  of  the  same  dairy 
breed.  The  calf  must  be  healthy,  ap- 
propriately colored,  and  should  be 
between  two  weeks  and  four  months 
of  age.  The  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture will  supply  the  blue  tags 
and  accompanying  certificates  which 
is  part  of  the  Blue  Tag  program. 

Insert  Blue  Tag  in  Right  Ear 

The  Bl  ue  Tag  must  be  inserted  in 
the  calf's  right  ear  and  bear  serial 
number,  name,  address,  county  of 
residence  of  the  producer,  date  of 
birth,  sire's  registration  name  and 
number,  and  registration  number  of 
the  dam.  Production  records  may  be 
entered  on  the  certificate,  however, 
this  practice  is  optional.  The  pro- 
ducer must  sign  the  certificate  and 
by  signing  verifies  the  accuracy  of 
the  information.  One  copy  of  the 
certificate  must  accompany  the  ani 
mal,  one  copy  is  forwarded  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
producer  keeps  the  third  copy  for  his 
records. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
state  has  been  to  match  up  the  sup- 
ply of  tagged  calves  with  the  de- 
mand for  these  calves.  But  this 
problem  is  being  overcome  through 
Equity's  leadership  in  the  Blue  Tag 
program  at  each  of  the  organization's 
eight  auction  markets.  Wisconsin 
dairymen  are  being  urged  by  Equity, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  Wisconsin  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture  and  numerous 
dairy  cooperatives  to  cooperate  in 
the  state  quality  Blue  Tag  program. 
The  Farm  Bureau  warns:  "If  we 
don't  use  it — we'll  lose  it." 

For  further  information  on  Wis- 
consin's Blue  Tag  program,  write  di- 
rect to  Equity  Co-Operative  Live- 
stock Sales  Assn.,  P.  O.  Box  1996, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.,  or  phone  MI  5- 
6740.  Or,  you  may  contact  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Agriculture,  Mar- 
kets Division,  Madison  2,  Wis. 


1 


It  takes  only  a  minute  to  clean  out  and 
re-fill  air  cleaner  bowl  at  bottom.  Sight 
check  tells  when  pre-cleaner  bowl  at 
top  should  be  emptied. 


2 


Crankcase  oil  has  to  be  changed  in  any 
engine  —  and  a  Wisconsin  Engine  is  no 
exception.  Operating  conditions  deter- 
mine frequency  of  changes. 


Wisconsin  farmers  arc  urged  to  participate  in  the  stale's  Blue  Tag  plan 
for  quality   dairy   heifers   sold  as   replacements   to   farmers    in.   other  states. 
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Extreme  dust  and  chaff  may  be  a  prob- 
lem on  some  jobs.  Shrouding  design, 
standard  on  agricultural  engines,  per- 
mits easy  cleaning  of  cooling  system. 


Parts  and  instruction  book  --  free  with 
each  new  engine  —  contains  helpful  in- 
formation for  keeping  your  Wisconsin 
Engine  in  top  operating  condition. 


simple  field  maintenance 

—  another  reason  for  specifying  a  WISCONSIN  on  your  equipment 


Beside  adding  fuel  and  oil,  keep- 
ing it  clean  is  all  the  routine 
field  maintenance  that  an  air- 
cooled  Wisconsin  requires.  A 
well-maintained  engine  lasts 
longer  and  keeps  your  equip- 
ment working  efficiently  at  its 
rated  capacity.  Output  rises  and 
costs  slide. 

Get  the  most  service  out  of 


your  equipment.  Power  it  with 
a  heavy-duty  air-cooled  Wiscon- 
sin— the  engine  that's  precision- 
built  to  give  the  most  hp  hours 
of  service  with  the  least  care  and 
at  lowest  upkeep  cost.  And  keep 
it  clean.  Get  Bulletin  S-283 
covering  the  entire  Wisconsin 
line  —  now  3  to  60  hp.  Write  to 
Dept.  F-172. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE   46,  WISCONSIN 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 


THE  RANGE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY, 
by  Edward  Everett  Dale.  First  pub- 
lished in  1930,  has  been  unavailable  for 
many  years.  A  recent  survey  showed  this 
to  be  one  of  the  20  most  wanted  books 
on  the  American  West,  from  1965  to 
1925.  Sold  through  any  bookseller  or 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman, 
Okla.  $4. 


BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION,  by 
Kenneth  A.  Wagnon,  Reuben  Albaugh 
and  George  H.  Hart.  Latest  information 
on  economics,  reproduction,  growth,  feeds, 
feeding,  management.  Illustrated  with 
120  pictures  and  figures,  38  tables.  In- 
dexed; 537  pages;  1960;  $8.50.  At  book- 
stores or  from  The  MacMillan  Co.,  60 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


STOCKER-FEEDER  CALF 
m+  SHOW  &  SALE 


4,000  STEERS  &  HEIFERS 
WEIGHTS  300-600  LBS. 
CHOICE  QUALITY    •  DEHORNED 

CALVES  SOLD  ON  OUTWEIGHTS 

CALVES  WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  GROUPS  AND  WILL 
BE  SCREENED  AND  JUDGED  PRIOR  TO  SALE 

Show  starts  Friday,  Aug.  10—1:00  P.M. 
Sale  starts  Saturday,  Aug.  11-10:00  A.M. 

For  additional  information,  contact: 

E.  E.  GRISSOM  H.  R.  MASSEY 

EXTENSION  SERVICE  or  BOX  4797  FONDREN  STA. 
STATE  COLLEGE,  MISS.        JACKSON,  MISS. 


North 
South 


wejtock 
pjeport 


East 


West 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Evansville:  Corn  looks  very  good. 
Hog  receipts  have  been  moderate;  ex- 
pect 6%  increase  in  August.  Cattle 
demand  down;  expect  sharp  increase 
first  part  of  August,  as  farmers  will 
be  finished  with  crops  and  looking  for 
cattle.  Movement  of  yearling  ewes 
has  been  better  than  past  several 
years. 

Indianapolis:  Hay  crop  good  quali- 
ty. Pasture  condition  fair  to  good. 
Cattle  on  feed  up  5%  over  last  year. 
Hogs  at  $19.65;  spring  lambs  $25.  Poor 
to  fair  demand  for  feeder  cattle.  Fair 
to  good  demand  for  feeder  pigs.  Prices 
show  some  weakness.  Feeder  lamb 
trade  slow;  prices  up. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Crops  look  good  due  to 
good  growing  weather.  Supply  of 
cattle  should  remain  at  same  level  as 
last  month's.  No  change  in  price  or 
supply  of  hogs.  Supply  of  fat  lambs 
same,  but  lower  price.  Feeder  cattle 
demand  is  very  good;  slightly  higher 
than  same  period  last  year. 

South  St.  Joseph:  About  2%  fewer 
hogs  on  feed;  7%  fewer  cattle;  sheep 
same  as  a  year  ago.  Corn  looks  good; 
small  grains  average;  hay  and  pasture 
good.  Demand  has  been  active  on 
stockers  and  feeders  with  prices  be- 
ing 500  higher  than  month  ago. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Denver:  Crops  and  pastures  excep- 
tionally good.  All  live  stock  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Definite  shortage  of 
2  and  3-year  old  steers;  few  more 
calves;  same  number  of  yearlings. 
Show  an  increase  in  lamb  crop  num- 
bers; will  show  a  decrease  in  volume, 
as  last  two  years  there  have  been  no 
replacements.  Wethers  are  scarce. 
Good  demand  from  Corn  Belt  and 
West  Coast  feeders  for  cattle.  Due  to 
good  feed  and  rain,  feeders  going 
back  to  Corn  Belt  considerably  heavi- 
er than  last  year. 

Oklahoma  City:  Grass  excellent; 
normal  temperature.  No  oat  crop; 
frozen  out.  Crops  for  ensilage  look 
extra  good.  Cattle  in  very  good  con- 
dition. Little  contracting.  Asking  $26 
to  $28  for  good  calves.  Good  demand 
for  feeder  cattle  from  Corn  Belt  feed- 
ers; none  from  West  Coast  feeders. 

SOUTHERN  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Jackson:  Pasture  conditions  excel- 
lent. Crops  in  excellent  shape;  better 
than  average  yields  expected.  Cattle 
on  feed  of  no  national  consequence. 
Hogs  number  about  normal.  Stocker 
and  feeder  demand  good.  Good  to 
Choice  light  steer  calves  $23  to  $32; 
Good  to  Choice  heavy  steer  calves 
$24.50  to  $28;  heifers  $2  to  $3  under 
steers. 

Louisville:  Small  grains  harvested 
good  yields.  Pasture  conditions  above 
normal.  Cattle  on  feed  about  equal 
to  last  year  with  slight  price  weak- 
ness in  finished  cattle.  Hog  market- 
ings over  a  year  ago.  Good  demand 
for  top  weight  lambs.  Feeder  cattle 
have  been  mostly  of  lower  quality. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Soybean  crop  looks  good; 
corn  above  average;  oats  same  as  last 
year.  Wheat  and  barley  good.  Fewer 
cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  ago;  hogs 
same;  sheep  appreciably  fewer.  Sup- 
plies of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
light;  demand  good.  Feeder  lambs  in 
light  supply;  demand  limited. 

Milwaukee:  Plentiful  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  hay.  Pastures  generally  ex- 
cellent; some  dryness  in  southeastern 
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part  of  state  due  to  little  rain.  Low 
milk  prices  helping  increase  canner, 
cutter  and  utility  cow  numbers.  Far- 
rowing intentions  are  up  5%  from  last 
year's  numbers;  sheep  numbers  are 
lower.  Feeder  cattle  taking  up  space 
left  by  culled  dairy  cows. 

National  Stock  Yards:  Supply  of 
long-fed  cattle  appears  to  be  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Crop  consists  mostly  of 
1,050  to  1,100#  good  grade  steers;  not 
many  cattle  over  1,200#.  Total  supply 
of  hogs  about  normal.  Small  bunches 
of  native  lambs.  Quality  is  good,  but 


hot  weather  will  cause  trouble.  De- 
mand for  cattle  for  grass  strong. 
Fleshy  cattle  going  back  to  feedlot  at 
$23  to  $25.50.  Steers  weighing  be- 
tween 550  to  900#  $23.50  to  $25.50. 

Peoria:  Hay  plentiful;  good  quali- 
ty. Pasture  good.  Around  5%  fewer 
cattle  on  feed  at  lighter  weights  than 
a  year  ago.  Some  inquiry  for  feeder 
calves  and  yearlings;  high  asking 
prices  stopping  trade.  About  20  to 
25%  fewer  lambs  than  a  year  ago. 
Little  demand  for  feeder  lambs  and 
ewes. 

Springfield:  Number  of  cattle  on 
feed  and  pasture  down  5%.  Slightly 
fewer  hogs  on  feed  than  a  year  ago. 
Prices  run  $1  to  $2  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  Demand  good  for  all  weights  of 
feeder  cattle.  Cattle  600  to  800#  $22.75 
to  $24;  under  600#  $26  to  $30.  Due  to 
loss  of  early  spring  pigs,  movement  of 
feeder  pigs  is  good. 


WEST  COAST  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Brawley:  Grain  and  hay  supplies 
about  normal;  barley  light.  Cattle  are 
lighter  with  a  shortage  of  fat  cattle. 
Demand  for  feeder  cattle  fair.  Cattle 
market  price  top  $26  to  $26.50;  plainer 
cattle  $23.50  to  $25;  Medium  feeders 
$24. 

Visalia:  Dry  condition  prevails  on 
range  and  desert.  Grain  and  hay  sup- 
plies continue  adequate.  Feedlot  sup- 
ply of  cattle  continues  to  make  new 
records.  Demand  for  feeder  cattle 
continues  good  but  supplies  are  lim- 
ited. Fat  cattle  trade  confined  to 
future  contracting.  Good  and  Choice 
butcher  steers  $24  to  $27;  Good  and 
Choice  heifers  $23  to  $26.  Good  and 
Choice  feeder  steers  $22.50  to  $26; 
heifers  $21  to  $23.  Good  and  Choice 
steer  calves  $24  to  $28;  heifer  calves 
$23  to  $25. 


New  nutrition  approach, 
new  profit  approach  for  beef  feeders 

MILK-BANK 


Milk-Bank— that's  the  name  Kraft  has  given  to 
the  nutrition  boost  in  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets, 
feed  booster  for  beef  cattle— from  calf  to  market. 

Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  are  made  chiefly  from 
milk  by-products.  They're  Milk-Bank  Feed 
Boosters  —  storehouses,  or  banks,  for  the  im- 
portant nutritional  elements  of  milk:  milk  sugar, 
minerals,  iactalbumin  protein,  vitamins,  and  im- 
portant growth  factors. 

Kraft  adds  other  vital  nutrients  to  these,  giving 
you  a  feed  booster  that  puts  extra  nutrition, 
extra  balance,  and  extra  profit  into  beef  feeding 
programs. 

GAINS  IN  GROWTH,  MEAT  QUALITY,  HEALTH 

Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  have  a  remarkable  record 
of  adding  to  the  feeder's  net  income.  Their  Milk- 
Bank  Boost  shows  up  in  ways  you  can  see  clearly! 

Better  resistance  to  stress  and  disease. 
Faster  more  economical  gains. 
Improved  carcass  grading  and  meat  quality. 


In  one  field  test,  82  head  of  feeder  calves  were 
divided  randomly  into  two  lots  and  fed  for  280 
days.  Lot  #1  was  fed  a  program  based  on  ground 
ear  corn,  soybean  meal,  supplemental  Vitamin  A, 
and  low  quality  grass-clover  hay  and  whole  oats, 
limit  fed. 

Lot  #2  got  the  same  program  plus  Kaff-A  Booster 
Pellets  mixed  in  XA  lb.  per  head  daily  for  the 
first  28  days,  and  M  lb.  from  then  on. 

Then,  the  test  was  repeated  with  another  group 
of  156  calves  divided  into  two  lots,  and  fed  the 
control  and  Kaff-A  rations  for  282  days.  The 
market-day  figures  for  the  two  tests  tell  the  story. 

$13.18  EXTRA  PROFIT  PER  HEAD 

The  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  lot's  feed  cost  per 
100  lbs.  of  gain  was  considerably  less  than  the 
other  lot.  There  was  also  a  big  improvement  in 
grading:  71%  of  the  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  lot 
was  graded  "choice";  only  33%  of  the  other  lot 
was  graded  this  high! 
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AN  INVESTIGATION  of  live  stock 
marketing  by  USDA's  Packers 
and  Stockyards  branch  with  emphasis 
on  chain  store  activities  has  been  ex- 
panded into  a  full-dress  "study"  of 
meat  and  live  stock  marketing  and 
changes  in  the  "market  structure." 

Harold  F.  Breimyer,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  administrator  of  the  agri- 
cultural marketing  service,  and  de- 
partment staff  economist  is  heading 


"an  informal  task  force"  of  other  de- 
partment economists  making  the 
study. 

Breimyer  reported  that  the  study 
began  about  three  months  ago  and  "is 
a  continuing  thing  for  the  present." 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  no 
public  announcement  of  the  under- 
taking of  the  study  was  ever  made 
and  its  investigations  to  date  have 
been  highly  secret. 


S.  Kent  Christensen,  economist  for 
the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  recently  told  the  food  indus- 
try that  market  structure  analysis 
is  a  new  economic  theory  currently 
in  high  favor  with  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration economists. 

"It  is  the  basic  belief  of  market 
structure  theorists,"  wrote  Christen- 
sen, "that  it  is  possible  to  anticipate 
the  pattern  of  behavior  of  individual 
firms  in  a  market  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  organization  and  the 
structure  of  the  market  in  question." 

He  added  that  under  this  theory, 
the  reverse  also  is  true:  It  is  possible, 
say  the  theorists,  to  change  the  be- 
havior of  individual  firms  by  chang- 
ing by  law  or  regulation  the  organi- 
zation and  structure  of  the  market. 

One  of  the  underlying  tenets  of  the 
market  structure  theory  is  that  it  is 
much  better  to  have  a  large  number 
of  competitors  in  a  market  than  it  is 
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of 


KAFF-A  BOOSTER  PELLETS 


End  result  — the  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  pro- 
grams produced  an  extra  $13.18  average  profit 
per  head! 

Improvements  with  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellet  feeding 
are  apparent  early  with  the  feeder  calves  and 
continue  during  all  stages  of  the  fattening  period, 
helping  to  overcome  the  severe  stresses  of  hauling, 
vaccinating,  new  feeds,  and  new  surroundings. 
Disease  and  mortality  are  often  reduced,  too. 

Milk-Bank  nutrition  pays  off  in  meat  quality, 
also.  An  independent  panel  of  29  "tasters"  evalu- 
ated a  cooked  loin  from  each  test  group,  for 
flavor,  texture,  succulence  and  appearance.  22  of 
29  selected  the  Kaff-A  fed  animal  as  markedly 
better  in  all  tests. 

Get  the  fast,  economical  gains,  the  resistance  to 
stress,  the  extra  meat  and  carcass  quality  that 
Milk-Bank  nutrition  offers.  Have  your  dealer  mix 
Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  into  your  feeder  cattle 
rations. 


KaffA 

WOSTER  PELLETS 


KRAFT  FOODS  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 

500  Peshtigo  Court,  Chicago  90,  Illinois 

Division  Offices:  Chicago  -  New  York 'Garland,  Texas*  San  Francisco 


the  people  who  make  Velveeta  cheese  spread 
and  Miracle  Whip  salad  dressing 


to  have  a  smaller  number — no  mat- 
ter how  efficient,  he  said. 

Christensen  said  that  USDA  re- 
cently put  $60,000  to  $70,000  into  an 
investigation  of  supermarket  retail- 
ing in  two  North  Carolina  counties. 
The  aim,  he  said,  was  to  "test  the 
market  structure  theory  that  retail 
prices  in  a  market  served  predomi- 
nately by  national  chains  are  less 
likely  to  respond  to  wholesale  price 
changes  than  those  in  a  market  where 
food  chains  are  less  prominent." 

Christensen  said  that  not  since  the 
early  1930's  when  the  theories  of 
British  economist,  Maynard  Keynes, 
became  a  Washington  religion,  "has 
there  been  such  a  mass  movement  of 
research  economists  —  in  and  out  of 
government — to  adopt  the  new  eco- 
nomic doctrine  in  their  analysis  of 
business,  markets  and  prices." 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Branch,  meanwhile,  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  raise  its  appropriation  from 
$1,854,660  to  $2,224,660,  an  increase 
of  $370,000  "to  provide  more  effective 
administration  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  act." 

P&S  Checks  Sales 

Among  the  investigations  it  needs 
more  money  to  pursue,  the  P  &  S  of- 
ficers told  the  house  appropriations 
committee,  were  the  following: 

1.  Live  stock  buying  practices: 
Cases  are  in  progress  involving  re- 
striction of  competition  in  the  Ten- 
nessee area  through  illegal  arrange- 
ments between  a  packer  and  inde- 
pendent dealers  involving  territorial 
limitations,  price  agreements,  and 
dissemination  of  price  information  of 
competitors;  collusive  cattle  buying 
arrangements  .  . .  between  packers  in 
the  purchase  of  cattle  at  Denver  and 
in  the  country;  and  hog  buying  prac- 
tices at  most  of  the  major  packers  in 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

2.  Misrepresentation  of  meat 
grades,  including  bribery  of  graders, 
use  of  counterfeit  federal  grading 
equipment,  misuse  of  federal  grad- 
ing, and  other  "serious"  violations. 

3.  A  continuation  of  scales  testing 
and  an  extension  of  federal  super- 
vision over  weighing.  Approximately 
9,300  tests  were  conducted  on  5,141 
scales  last  year  with  16.1%  of  the 
scales  found  inaccurate.  "In  several 
states  where  the  tests  were  closely 
supervised,  as  high  as  65%  (of  the 
scales)  were  rejected  for  inaccuracy." 

4.  Weighing  procedures  were 
checked  in  the  stockyards  at  Chicago, 
Nashville,  and  Montgomery,  Ala., 
using  a  live  stock  truck  with  built-in 
scales.  Particular  emphasis  was 
placed  on  checkweighing  live  stock  at 
auction  markets.  At  one  market,  21 
veal  calves  were  reweighed,  the  check 
showing  an  average  shortage  of  11.9 
pounds  per  head. 

5.  R.  Smith,  agricultural  market- 
ing service  administrator,  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  effect  of  chain  store 
meat  and  live  stock  buying. 

In  a  lengthy  reply,  Smith  said  that 
"we  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
progress  our  work  to  protect  the 
right  of  growers  to  negotiate  with 
several  independent  potential  buyers, 
and  we  think  that  we  have  to  take  a 
closer  look  and  get  the  facts  on  what 
changes  are  taking  place  and  are  in- 
terfering with  maintaining  a  compet- 
itive market. 

"The  department  has  begun  to  'dig 
for  facts'  to  determine  the  cause- 
effect  relationship  in  this  area," 
Smith  said.  "New  techniques  must  be 
formulated  to  aid  in  judging  whether 
particular  market  behavior  is  sound- 
ly based  and  therefore  acceptable,  or 
whether  it  violates  standards  of 
proper  and  legal  practices." 

Smith  said  "to  get  those  facts"  the 
department  plans  to  require  more 
"special  reports"  from  people  in  the 
live  stock  industry  and  in  the  other 
industries  involved. 
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success  proved 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  •  HEIFERS  •  BULLS 

.  FINANCING  ARRANGED 

•  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 

•  DELIVERED  ANYWHERE  FREE 


10  Head  $  975.00 

15  Head  1450.00 

20  Head  1925.00 

25  Head  2375.00 

Best  grade  bulls,  heifers  or  steers  4  to  6  monthsold,  ready  tor 
grass  or  grain.  Vaccinated  and  delivered  direct  to  your  farm. 

CONSIDER  rHESE  FACTS  .  .  .  With  the  average 
feeder  purchased  at  545  lbs.  and  paying  27.5  cents, 
that  is  more  than  $149.00  not  including  cost  of 
hauling,  vet  tees  and  with  no  guarantee.  Your  required 
selling  weight,  in  order  to  douhle  your  investment  is 
1,250  J  bs.  at  24  cents. 

With  Speers  Hereford  Calves  purchased  for  $95.00 
per  head,  vaccinated  and  delivered  at  our  expense,  the 
required  selling  weight,  in  order  to  double  your  invest- 
ment is  only  800  lbs.  at  24  cents  thus  assuring  you  a 
greater  margin  of  profit. 


Per  Head  Basis 

Average 
Feeder 

Speers 
Feeders 

Weigh!  (approximate) 

545  lbs. 

300  lbs. 

Price  (3-year  average) 

27.5c 

$95.00 

Total  Cost 

$149.82 

$95.00 

Selling  price  (Estimated) 

24c 

24c 

Required  Weight 

To  Double  Investment 

1,250  lbs. 

800  lbs. 

Load  Basis 

Average 
Feeder 

Speers 
Feeders 

Investment 

$2,384.00* 

$2,375.00 

No.  of  Head 

16 

25 

Return  at  1,250  lbs. 
@  24c  Estimated 

$4,800.00 

$7,500.00 

*  Based  on  3  year  average  545  lbs.  at  27.5  cents  per  lb. 
It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  percentage  oj  gains 
from  300  to  600  are  the  greatest  and  least  expensive. 
Therefore,  for  the  least  amount  of  initial  investment 
you  receive  more  cattle  and  equal  more  profit  sooner. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
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Visitors  are  always  welcome" 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 


Belle  Vernon  16,  Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA  HERD  No.  65165783  MEMBER  A.  P.  H.  A. 


PHONE  WA  9-8881 


JUST  THE 
RIGHT  AMOUNT 
EVERY  TIME 


New  OPTICURE  .  .  .  pressurized  spray 
gives  quick  relief,  positive  protection 
against  pink  eye  in  cattle  or  sheep. 
Pocket-sized,  won't  break,  leak  or  spill. 
Metered  value  assures  just  the  right  do- 
sage every  time,  full  treatment  without 
waste  or  danger.  See  yourdealerorwrite. 


William  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Inc.,  1909  Clifton,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


livestock  health  specialists  since  1843 


lief  $tm?v  j 


re 


Let  the  radioactive  waters  of  world-famous  Hot  Springs  National 
Park  banish  all  your  aches  and  pains  due  to  tension  and  occu- 
pational fatigue  —  ease  arthritis,  rheumatism  and  high  blood 
pressure.  Countless  thousands  have  benefited  from  these 
wonderful  thermal  baths —  Superb  bathhouse  right  in  hotel. 

All  sports  available,  including  golf  with  club  privi- 
leges, game  fishing,  and  water  sports.  Entertainment  and  social 
diversions. 


Hawaii**  Market* 

(Continued  jrom  Page  Nine) 

Hawaiian  feedlot  operators  re- 
ported finishing  an  average  of  3,500 
cattle  in  each  feedlot  annually  which 
is  small  by  Mainland  standards  (West 
Coast).  The  Island  feedlot  operators 
obtained  their  cattle  from  the  follow- 
ing sources:  Bought  by  feeder  35%; 
Owned  by  Cooperative-Producer 
Member  27%;  Raised  by  Feeder  21%; 
and  Custom  Fed  17%. 

Most  feedlot  operators  use  alfalfa 
and  grass  hay  as  roughage;  corn, 
barley  and  molasses  as  high  energy 
feeds,  and  commercial  mixes  for  pro- 
tein supplements.  Prevailing  prices 
were:  Molasses  $16  per  ton  ($29  cost 
TDN  per  ton) ;  Corn  $77  per  ton  (TDN 
$97);  and  Barley  $86  per  ton  (TDN 
$110). 

Island  feeders  kept  steers  on  feed 
as  follows:  Calves  150  days,  yearlings 
125  days,  older  cattle  110  days.  Cur- 
rent feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  gain 
were  about  4V2  0  higher  than  Main- 
land costs.  The  carcass  weight  of 
yearling  steers  ranged  from  450  to 
575  pounds  with  grades  of  Choice  or 
Good.  Cattle  two-years-old  and  older 
had  500  to  600  pound  carcasses  grad- 
ing Good.  Yearling  heifers  had  375  to 
480  pound  carcasses  grading  Choice 
or  Good.  Older  heifers  425  pound 
carcasses  grading  Good. 

Hawaiian  meat  packers  preferred 
steer  beef  to  heifer  beef,  and  535 
pound  carcasses  grading  U.  S.  Choice 
or  Good.  About  52%  of  the  packers 
used  no  grading  system  at  all;  28% 
used  packer  brands,  12%  federal 
grades,  and  8%  were  retailer 
branded. 

The  responding  packers  obtained 
their  supply  of  live  animals  from  the 
following  sources:  Cooperative  owned 
sources  58%;  meat  packer's  own 
range  33%,  and  fed  in  their  own 
feedlots  9%. 

Retailers  Want  Choice  Beef 

Five  Hawaiian  meat  retailers  com- 
pleted and  returned  the  question- 
naire. Their  sources  of  supply  were 
as  follows:  From  Hawaiian  packers 
64%;  carcass  beef  from  Mainland 
26  % ;  New  Zealand  6  % ;  Australia  3  % ; 
processed  beef  from  Mainland  1%. 
Lower  prices  were  given  as  the  major 
reason  for  foreign  imports. 

The  meat  retailers  preferred  steer 
beef  carcasses  of  580  pounds,  U.  S. 
Choice  or  U.  S.  Good  grades.  Three 
of  the  five  retailers  said  they  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  weight,  grade 
and  quality  of  beef  carcasses  present- 
ly available.  However,  they  had  com- 
plaints. Choice  beef  was  not  avail- 
able the  year-round;  steers  were  too 
heavy;  too  many  fat  heifers;  too  many 
bruises;  too  much  low  quality  beef 
and  inconsistent  weight  and  grade. 

The  Hawaiian  beef  cattle  produc- 
tion and  marketing  program  may 
face  these  changes  in  the  years  ahead: 

•  Pastures  and  other  feed  crops 
will  have  to  be  improved  through 
seeding  of  new  varieties,  fertilizing 
and  management. 

•  More  creep-feeding  and  earlier 
weaning  may  be  necessary  because  of 
the  demands  for  lighter  cuts  of  meat 
and  less  finish  with  cattle  being  mar- 
keted at  younger  ages  and  lighter 
weights.  Young  gains  are  usually 
cheap  gains  and  fewer  parasite  prob- 
lems accompany  early  weaning  pro- 
grams. 

•  Continuous  supplemental  feed- 
ing from  an  early  age  to  market  with 
a  maximum  use  of  pastures  and 
grass.  Limited  grain  feeding  on  pas- 
ture until  peak  pasture  growth,  fol- 
lowed by  full  feeding  or  feeding  only 
after  the  lush  spring  pasture  growth. 

•  Steers  will  be  marketed  under 
1,000  pounds  and  heifers  under  900 
pounds  grading  high  Good  to  low 
Choice  without  excess  fat. 


MEN 

PAST  40 

Troubled  with  GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 
Pains  in  BACK,  HIPS,  LEGS 
Tiredness,  LOSS  OF  VIGOR 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  he  traced  to 
Glandular  Inflammation.  Glandular  In- 
flammation is  a  constitutional  disease  and 
medicines  that  give  temporary  relief  will 
not  remove  the  causes  of  your  troubles. 

Neglect  of  Glandular  Inflammation 
often  leads  to  premature  old  age,  and  in- 
curable conditions. 

The  past  year,  men  from  1,000  com- 
munities have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook 
in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
older  men  by  NON-SURGICAL  Methods 
has  a  New  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how 
these  troubles  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
Non-Surgical  treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 

Excelsior  Medical   Clinic,   Dept.  B5355 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

^CATTLE^ 

BEEF  UP 
FASTER 
WITH 


MORTON 


TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 


Crib  Plans  FREE! 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  bluepr  ,.ts  and 
materials  list.  Also  FREE  Elevator 
Catalog  showing  10  styles. 
Famous  Meyer  Bucket  Eleva- 
tors, Corn  Belt  leader.  Rugged 
—  no  short  turns  —  wide,  extra- 
heavy  buckets  —  50  bu.  corn  or 
small   grain  in  3  minutes.  Choice 
malleable  or  roller  chain.  Exclusive 
new  hoist.  Write  today! 
METER  MFG.  CO.      Box  60S7      MORTON,  ILL. 


Reach  300,000  Readers 

JpOR  JUST  S5.50  you  can  reach 
300,000  stockmen  with  your 
classified  advertisement  in  The 
Producer.  Only  55C  per  word  for 
10  words — cheaper  than  postcards! 

Write  Us  Today 
National  Live  Slock  Producer 
155  N.  Wacker     Chicago  6,  III. 
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(Continued  from  Page  Seven) 

But,  think  what  you  can  do  for  uni- 
formity with  a  little  sorting  before 
offering  the  cattle  for  sale — and  don't 
forget  what  that  margin  can  do! 

What  about  steers  versus  heifers 
for  feeding?  Most  feeders  prefer 
steers.  This  is  largely  because  they 
can  be  held  longer  for  more  total 
gains  and  because  they  usually  sell 
for  higher  prices  when  finished.  On 
the  other  hand,  heifers  can  usually  be 
bought  at  $1  to  $2  or  more  per  hun- 
dredweight cheaper  than  steers  of 
similar  quality.  The  heifers  will 
reach  market  finish  in  a  shorter  time 
and  with  the  same  efficiency  of  feed 
utilization  as  steers. 

Yearling  heifers  will  reach  a  given 
market  grade  30  days  sooner  than 
steers  of  the  same  age  and  weight. 
This  is  because  they  tend  to  mature 
at  an  earlier  age.  Feeding  heifers 
spreads  the  marketing  of  fat  cattle 
over  a  wider  period  since  the  feeder 
can  take  advantage  of  their  earlier 
marketing. 

Open  heifers  must  be  kept  sepa- 
rated from  fattening  steers  since  the 
heifers  will  periodically  come  into 
heat.  Also,  avoid  bred  heifers  as  they 
may  have  to  be  sold  before  they  are 
finished;  and  their  low-yield  brings 
a  big  discount  in  price  for  slaughter. 

Should  you  consider  looking  for 
cattle  from  production-tested  herds? 
By  all  means,  as  you  will  be  buying 
profits.  This  is  the  way  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  bred-in  gainability  and 
feed  efficiency  in  your  feeder  cattle. 
For  many  years,  farmers  have  asked 
for  some  type  of  guarantee  on  seed 
germination.  In  like  manner,  feeder 
buyers  are  beginning  to  seek  infor- 
mation on  what  they  can  expect  in 
rate  and  efficiency  of  gains  from  the 
animals  they  purchase.  Feeders  want 
to  know  if  the  calves  they  are  con- 
sidering for  their  feedlots  are  sired 
by  a  3-  or  a  2-pound-per-day  bull. 

There's  little  relationship  between 
type  and  "doing  ability"  in  the  feed- 
lot.  This  doesn't  mean  that  you  can't 
get  both  in  the  same  animal.  Fast- 
gaining  calves  can  have  good  type 
too.  Select  feeders  of  good  beef  type 
from  performance-tested  herds  of  top 
merit  to  combine  both  these  econom- 
ically important  traits  in  your  feed- 
Jot  cattle. 

As  a  final  consideration,  what  price 
should  you  pay?  This  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  current  market  con- 
ditions. However,  watch  the  quality 
of  the  cattle  and  the  weighing  condi- 
tions. Discount  cattle  with  a  fill,  and 
leave  those  alone  that  are  too  full. 
Know  your  seller — his  honesty  and 
integrity  are  quite  essential  to  your 
financial  success. 


Th«>  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 
July 


19(12 

$27  18 
25  42 

23  25 

24  78 


Steers.  Prime 
Steers.  Choice 
Steers.  Good 
Heifers.  Choice 
Heifers.  Good 
Cows.  Commercial 
Bulls 

Veal  Calves.  Choice 
Feeder  Steers.  Good 
Barrows  ( 200-220 > 
Sows  (330-400i 
Lambs.  Choice 
Lambs.  Good 
Feeder  Lambs 
Corn,  No.  2,  Yellow 
Wheat.  No   2.  Hard 
Oats.  No    2.  White 
Cottonseed  Meal.  41  'r 
Soybean  Meal.  44'. 
Linseed  Meal.  34'. 
Tankace  60'. 
Corn-Hoi;  Feed  Ratio 

Weekly  Dressed  Meat 

'Weekly  average  in  dollars  pe 
Beef 

Prime  700  800  " 

Choice  600,  700  = 

Good 

Veal.  Choice 

Lamb 

Prime  45  55  = 

Choice  45  55  = 
Pork 

Loins  812c 

Butts  4  8  = 

Hams.  smk.  1 2  16- 

Picnics,  smk.  4  8=  35  50 

l.ard  1=  cartons  14  38 


16  60 
20  25 


1!)  26 
14  02 
23  30 
21  00 
17.25 
1.16 
2  33 
69 
68  <)0 
72  00 
76  60 
87  50 
16  0 


Month 

Ago 

$27  35 
25  60 

23  18 

24  35 

16  50 
IS  60 


16  72 
13  72 
18  25 

17  25 
17  62 

1.18 
2.22 
.72 
67  40 
71  00 
76  10 
80  00 
13  5 


Year 
Ago 

$23  50 
22.42 

22  18 

23  00 

15.92 

19  18 

23  00 

18  56 
14  82 

20  38 

19  15 

14  35 
1.15 
1.98 

.74 
69  90 
69  00 
62  10 
90  00 

15  9 


Prices 

r  I  HO  pounds) 


41  35 
40  25 
SO  00 

49  75 
49  75 

46  45 
33  69 


42  12  37  25 
40  88  35  62 
50  00       48  25 


43  50 
43  50 


38  75 
20  25 


32  75 
14  25 


40  75 

46  65 
33  25 
45  25 
34.50 
13.25 


Because  nothing  else  has  all  these  advantages, 

Terramycin  Fights 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE  HCI  ^Bb^ 

Scours  Better 


USE  TERRAMYCIN 
SOLUBLE  POWDER  TO  GET: 

Broad  range 

Terramycin  fights  as  many  different 
kinds  of  germs  as  any  other  antibiotic  or 
drug  available  today  possibly  can.  Most 
others,  including  the  nitrofurans,  fall 
short  in  this  essential  coverage. 

Complete  solubility 
Terramycin  Soluble  Powder  dissolves 
completely— unlike  others  which  may 
not  dissolve,  or  which  settle  out  in  the 
water.With  Terramycin  there's  no  waste, 
no  shorting  of  the  medication  pigs  need. 

Greater  absorption 
Most  other  antibiotics,  nitrofurans,  or 
sulfas  work  only  in  the  digestive  tract. 
But  because  the  complications  of  scours 
often  spread  throughout  the  body,  an 
ideal  treatment  must  be  absorbed  into 
the  blood.  Terramycin  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood— fast— which  carries  it  to  the 
site  of  the  infection. 

Greater  stability 
Terramycin  is  the  only  broad-spectrum 
pig  medication  with  a  potency-protected 
molecule  containing  the  unique  hydro- 
gen-hydroxyl  pair.  This  guard  against 
breakdown  under 
normal  water 
conditions  means 
that  Terramycin 
can  actually  de- 
liver more  broad- 
range  antibiotic 
to  the  pig. 

No  other  antibiotic, 
nitrofuran  or  sulfa 
can  deliver  the  full 
potential  of  Terramycin. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Science  for  the  world's  well-being' 


Are  you  Moving -Or,  Staying  Put? 


For  Movers 

JF  YOU'RE  MOVING, 
don't  forget  to  let  us  know 
so  that  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  can  accom- 
pany you  to  your  new  ad- 
dress. 

Enclose  address  label  from 
current  issue  and  allow  us 
30  days  for  changes. 


For  Stayers 
TF  YOU'RE  STAYING 
put,  check  the  mail  label 
on  a  recent  issue  and  let  us 
know  if  changes  are  neces- 
sary. 

While  you  are  at  it,  why 
not  renew  your  subscription 
right  now — 36  full  issues, 
only  $1. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble.  Circulation  Manager 


NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


loo  North  Waeker  Drive 


(America's  Leading  Live  Stock  Magazine) 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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take  your  PICK 


AUCTION  TIME  REDUCED  50%! 

ATKINSON  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO.  WEIGHS  CATTLE 
BY  THE  CARLOAD  .  .  .  REDUCES  AUCTION  TIME  50%  WITH  NEW 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE  WEIGHING  SYSTEM 

ATKINSON'S  old  dial  scale  was  too  slow  .  .  .  too  small. 

THEIR  NEW  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  WEIGHING  SYSTEM  GIVES  THEM  THE 
FOLLOWING  ADVANTAGES: 

•  LARGE  15-TON  CAPACITY  WITH  26  x  12'  CONCRETE  DECK  .  .  . 

handles  a  full  carload  of  cattle  at  one  time. 

•  CABINET  DIAL  WITH  READ-OUT  .  .  .  doubles  auction  speed.  No 
waiting  for  weights.  Print-O-Matic  keeps  the  records. 

•  LARGE  5-DIGIT  LAMP-BANK  .  .  .  flashes  total  weight  to  buyers 
throughout  bidding. 

•  DUAL-WEIGH  SYSTEM.  Type- registering  beam  is  provided  as 
backup  if  power  to  automatic  system  fails. 

'In  Atkinson,  Nebraska 

Reduce  your  auction  time  with  Fairbanks-Morse  Weighing  Sys- 
tems. Call  your  local  FM  Sales  Office  or  write:  Director  of  Marketing; 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.;  Scale  Division;  Yonkers,  New  York. 


A  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  COMPONENT  OF 

FAIRBANKS  WHITNEY 

132  YEARS  OF  CUSTOMER  ACCEPTANCE  BUILT  INTO  EVERY  PRODUCT 

Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


Center-Fill 

EVEN-FLO 

Silage  Distribution 
Produces  "Homogenized" 
Silage. 

Breaks  up  direct  blast  from 
Blower  Pipe,  eliminates  core 
build  up  and  particle  separation. 

1.  No  separation  of  particles 
before  fermentation  into 
light  and  heavy  materials. 

2.  No  build  up  of  hard  or  float- 
ing cores  caused  by  direct 
blast.  Even  nutrition  and 
density  throughout. 

3.  Even -Flo  fills  corn,  grass 
silage,  shelled  or  crushed 
wet  corn. 

INSTALLS  EASILY  WITH  UNLOADER 

Write  or  see  your  silo  company 
or  dealer.  Dealerships  available 
in  some  areas. 


Please  send  me  information  about  Even-Flo. 
Name  


L8 


Street  or  RFD. 
Town_  


State. 


Announce  Winners 
Ol*  (arioon  4  oiitVsl 

jLJERE  ARE  THE  WINNERS  of  the 

Cartoon  Legend  Contest  an- 
nounced in  the  June,  1962  issue  of 
National  Live  Stock  Producer: 

First  Prize— $25 
Rose  Mitchell 
Salem,  Indiana 

"Help!" — Ralston  Purina,  page  19. 
Second  Prize— $15 
Mrs.  O.  Fred  Anderson 
Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 
"Big  Deal!"  — National  Ideal  Co., 
page  31. 

Third  Prize— $10 
Paris  G.  Engler 
Ignacio,  Colo. 
"Thank  you,  sir!  We  know  it."— 
Smith  Fencer  Corp.,  page  28. 

yHE  JUDGING  COMMITTEE  felt 
that  Miss  Mitchell's  "Help!"  de- 
served first  place  because  the  pigs' 
tails  were  curled  to  spell  out  S.  O.  S. 
a  national  distress  signal.  There  were 
three  other  entries  with  the  legend 
"Help!"  but  Miss  Mitchell's  bore  the 
earlier  postmark  prior  to  the  June  15 
deadline. 

There  were  70  duplicate  entries  of 
the  second  prize  slogan,  and  again  it 
was  a  case  of  the  early  bird  catching 
the  worm.  The  third  place  entry  was 
the  only  one  received  with  this  leg- 
end. 

A  total  of  2,458  entries  were  re- 
ceived prior  to  the  deadline  on  June 
15.  Among  them  the  John  Deere  ad- 
vertisement on  page  7  drew  56  dupli- 
cate entries  of  "High,  wide  and 
husky."  Most  entries,  however,  came 
from  the  Graham  School  advertise- 
ment on  page  30.  "What's  your  prob- 
lem?" from  this  ad  attracted  451  en- 
tries. Albert  Pick  Hotels'  "Take  Your 
Pick"  attracted  93  entries. 

The  Smith-Fencer  Corp.  ad  on  page 
28  drew  74  entries  of  "Yes,  I  am  the 
one  who  said,  'It  won't  work,  but  try 
it  and  see.'  "  Ralston  Purina's  "Facts 
not  Chin  Music"  drew  37  entries; 
Chevrolet's  "There's  no  stinting  on 
materials  here,"  21  entries;  and  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producers  Assn.  ad 
"In  the  hands  of  a  bonded  friend 
from  beginning  to  end,"  drew  44  en- 
tries. Watch  for  announcement  of 
new  contest  in  the  September,  1962 
issue. 


Hot;  Kaisers  Hit 

Pulse  of  Market 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 

•  The  condition  of  wheat  pastures 
and  range  conditions. 

Assuming  slaughter  cattle  prices 
are  moving  lower,  and  that  range  feed 
conditions  and  wheat  pastures  will  be 
less  favorable  than  last  year,  we  have 
two  reasons  to  expect  lower  feeder 
cattle  prices.  Free  corn  supplies  will 
likely  be  ample,  with  the  government 
selling  certificate  corn,  and  prices 
will  average  about  the  same  as,  or 
slightly  above,  last  year.  Profits  from 
feeding  in  this  past  season  were  above 
the  year  before,  and  this  factor  would 
tend  to  make  prices  of  feeders  some 
higher. 

When  we  put  these  four  factors  to- 
gether, we  expect  feeder  cattle  prices 
to  be  lower  this  year  than  last.  We 
also  expect  prices  to  be  lower  in  Oc- 
tober than  in  August — or  the  normal 
price  movement  for  feeder  and  stock- 
er  cattle. 

Last  year,  yearling  steers  averaged 
$23  at  Kansas  City  in  the  August-to- 
December  period.  Good  to  Choice 
steer  calves  averaged  $27.75.  This 
year,  we  expect  yearling  steers  to 
average  $22  and  calves  to  average 
$25.50  in  this  same  period. 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


Ne  Chargei 
Far  Children 

Fro»  Teletype 
Reservations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

Now  York 

Plaza  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Atlanta 

SSS-S14I 

Milwaulcoo 

BRaadway  1-7030 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham.  Ala.  .Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus.  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Evanston.  Ill  Pick-Georgian 

Flint.  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York.  NY...  Belmont  Plaza 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  .  .  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind..  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo.  0  Pick-Fort  Mei|s 

Topeka.  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington.  D.  C... Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown.  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.  Springs,  Colo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus,  0.  Nationwide  Inn 

East  Lansing,  Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 
Huntsville.  Ala.. .  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Miami  Beach,  Fla..  Albert  PickHotelli 

Mobile.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala  .  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Nashville.  Tenn  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va.. .  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Rockford.  Ill  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  . .  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Terre  Haute.  Ind.   Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wocker  Drive  .  Chicngo  6,  Illinois 


THE  W00LY 
GET  W00LIER 
WITH 


MORTON 


TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stock 
er  and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

•  Write  us  for  particulars. 

•  USDA  Market  News  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  668  —  TEXAS 

E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 

M.  T.  Johnson.  Jr.        J.  R-  Taylor 


EVEN-FLO  Silage  Distributor  Inc. 

321  S.  THIRD  ST.,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 
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Your  Tax  Cut  Savings 


TTERE  IS  ONE  across-the-board 
tax  reduction  package  being  put 
together  at  the  highest  Administra- 
tion policymaking  levels  for  submis- 
sion to  Congress  before  Labor  Day 
and  on  the  basis  that,  no  matter 
when  the  bill  is  passed,  the  cuts  will 
take  effect  no  later  than  Jan.  1,  1963. 

Cut  the  tax  rate  on  corporations 
from  the  present  52%  rate  to  at  least 
the  pre-Korean 
rate  of  47%  and 
possibly  to  45% ; 

Cut  the  top  tax 
rate  on  individual 
incomes  from  the 
present  punitive 
91%  rate  to  65%; 

Cut  the  bottom 
tax  rate  on  indi- 
vidual incomes 
from  the  present 


i3u  Sylvia  jPorte 


SYLVIA  PORTER 

20%  rate  to  15%; 
Cut  individual 


tax  rates  propor- 


tionately down  the  line  within  the 
new  15  to  65%  range  so  that  all 
groups  get  savings; 

Offset  part  of  these  cuts  by  broad- 
ening the  tax  base,  but  since  loop- 
hole closing  is  tough,  do  not  insist 
the  tax  cuts  wait  until  Congress 
tortures  itself  through  tax  "reform." 

What  could  this  mean  to  you? 

To  corporations,  a  tax  cut  from  52 
to  47%  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
around  $2.5  billion  a  year  in  their 
tax  bills.  With  businessmen  due  to 
save  another  $2.5  billion  from  the 
greatly  liberalized  depreciation 
schedules  (released  in  July)  and 
from  the  tax  incentive  for  capital 
investments  in  the  bill  now  in  the 
Senate,  this  could  raise  tax  savings 
to  businessmen  to  $5  billion  a  year. 

To  individuals,  a  tax  cut  of  the 
magnitude  outlined  in  this  package 
would  mean  savings  of  as  much  as 
$9  billion  a  year — with  more  than 
80%  of  the  savings  going  to  indi- 
viduals with  taxable  incomes  below 
$4,000.  The  basic  20%  rate  provides 
the  overwhelming  amount  of  the 
Treasury's  tax  take,  the  91%  provides 
exceedingly  little. 

Taxes  obtained  from  the  above  50% 
rate  account  for  only  2%  of  the 
Treasury's  take.  Business  Week,  in 


fact,  quotes  a  top  Internal  Revenue 
Service  official  as  saying,  "When  I 
was  in  private  practice,  I  would  never 
permit  one  of  my  clients  to  pay  91%; 
I  would  put  him  into  oil." 

As  an  indication  of  how  dramatic 
an  impact  these  individual  tax  cuts 
could  have,  consider  the  following 
table  showing  the  savings  to  married 
taxpayers  with  the  following  taxable 
incomes: 

Taxable  Now  Would  Would 
Income  Pay  Pay  Save 

$  4,000       $  800     $  600     $  200 
8,000        1,680       1,280  400 
12,000         2,720       2,120  600 
16,000        3,920       3,120  800 
20,000         5,280       4,280  1,000 
24,000        6,800       5,600  1,200 
28,000        8,520       6,800  1,720 
32,000       10,400       8,480  1,920 
36,000       12,400     10,280  2,420 
40,000       14,520      12,200  2,320 
52,000       21,480      18,560  2,920 
76,000       36,720     32,600  4,120 
100,000       53,640     47,000  6,640 
140,000       84,240      73,000  11,240 
200,000      134,640    112,000  22,640 
$400,000    $313,640  $242,000  $71,640 

The  savings  in  the  upper-upper 
brackets  wouldn't  be  as  high  as 
shown,  though,  for  the  closing  of 
"loopholes" — on,  say,  capital  gains  or 
oil  depletion  allowances — would  hit 
the  highest  income  groups  the  hard- 
est. On  balance,  all  groups  would 
save,  however. 

This  type  of  tax  reduction  couldn't 
help  but  hike  consumer  spending, 
spur  business  investment  in  plants 
and  equipment,  boost  confidence, 
stimulate  the  economy — and,  by  so 
doing,  provide  additional  taxes  to  eat 
into  the  large  budget  deficit  unques- 
tionably created  by  the  initial  cuts. 
Corporations  would  get  what  busi- 
ness leaders  insist  they  need,  lower 
income  families — which  spend  to  the 
hilt — would  get  the  most  dollar  bene- 
fits, which  is  what  labor  leaders  in- 
sist they  need. 

"No  decisions  have  been  reached," 
officials  emphasize  and  re-emphasize 
and  they  haven't  been  yet — but  the 
decisions  are  in  the  making,  and  the 
economy  is  saying  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter for  all  of  us. 


Helpful  Household  Hints  | 

i3y     Skirley  l^ogi 
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When  roasting  meat,  keep  your 
oven  temperature  moderate  and 
you'll  save  up  to  20%  on  fuel  and  have 
more  servings  of  meat  because  of  less 
shrinkage. 

Hat  veiling  can  be  stiffened  and  re- 
newed if  it  is  ironed  between  two 
pieces  of  waxed  paper. 

Clothespins  will  last  longer  if  they 
are  soaked  in  salt  water  before  they 
are  used. 

If  your  pie  crust  browns  too  much 
on  top  during  baking,  next  time  try 
baking  your  pies  on  a  lower  shelf  of 
the  oven. 

When  sorting  clothes  to  be  ironed, 
separate  them  according  to  the  type 
of  fabric  and  iron  the  articles  requir- 
ing lower  heat  settings  first.  This 
saves  electricity  as  you  don't  move 
your  heat  control  up  and  down  all  the 
time. 

When  making  7-minute  icing,  for 
best  results  don't  let  the  water  in  the 
lower  compartment  of  the  double 
boiler  touch  the  bottom  of  the  top 
pan. 


For  an  appetizing  summertime 
salad,  top  fresh  peach  halves  with  a 
mixture  of  cottage  cheese  and  crushed 
pineapple.  Sprinkle  with  paprika  and 
serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 

When  discarding  worn-out  flannel 
pajamas,  cut  the  good  portions  into 
squares  and  baste  several  together. 
They  are  excellent  to  use  as  padding 
for  the  insides  of  potholders. 

The  usable  parts  of  worn  oilcloths 
or  plastic  tablecloths  can  be  made 
into  waterproof  aprons,  bibs,  or 
make-up  capes;  or  cut  them  into 
circles  and  sew  elastic  around  the 
edge  for  bowl  covers. 

You  can  fill  tiny  hair-line  cracks  in 
stucco  walls  by  brushing  into  the 
cracks  a  workable  mixture  of  Swed- 
ish putty. 

When  filling  your  vinegar  cruet, 
add  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  "mother."  The  vine- 
gar will  stay  clear  and  unclouded. 

You  can  remove  black  ink  from 
cotton  fabrics  by  rubbing  the  stain 
with  glycerine.  Rinse  and  launder. 


FROM  -SIOUX-  ROUND-END  STOCK  TANKS 


8-YEAR 


Teci 


PAX 

Coldwater, 


—  SIOUX —  can  make  this  guarantee  against  leakage  because 
these  tanks  have  riveted,  packed  seams  (no  solder),  and  18- 
gauge  steel  bottoms  —  nearly  50%  heavier  than  the  bottoms 
of  other  galvanized  steel  stock  tanks.  Patented  U-tops  are  4 
steel  layers  strong.  Available  with  —  SIOUX  —  S-48  Drinker 
with  same  8-year  guarantee. 

For  details  write: 

The  SIOUX  STEEL  Co. 

Dept.  L100,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Over  44  Years  of  Steel  Craftsmanship 


AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATERERS 

multi-purpose,  non-siphoning,  ideal  for  year  'round  use 
hogs,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  calves! 
Heavy  cast  iron  bowls,  bases,  float 
guards  and  mud  grates,  and  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  steel  jackets.  Com- 
pletely insulated.  Water  level  controlled 
or  shut  off  by  large,  fast  filling,  all 
brass,  non-siphoning  valves.  Both  wa- 
drinker  terers  are  available  with  or  without 
model  electric  heat. 
DISTRIBUTING     COMPANY,     COLDWATER,  OHIO' 
Ohio    •    Rock  Island,  Illinois    •    Sioux  Falls,  S.  0.    •    Kansas  City,  Mo. 
P.O.  Milan,  Illinois       •    Dept.  NL-82 


New!  on  MICHIGAN  AVE.  at  12th  St.  in  Chicago 


Free  Covered  Parking  for  all  guests 


CHICAGO'S  SMART  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL— RIGHT  ON  MICHI- 
GAN AVENUE  ACROSS  FROM  GRANT  PARK.  Closest  to  all  con- 
vention centers — museums — theatres  and  shopping.  Register  from 
your  car.  Every  room  excitingly  furnished — tile  bath  with  tub  and 
shower,  free  TV,  AM  &  FM,  Hi-Fi  radio,  room  controlled  heating  and 
air-conditioning.  Self  dialing  phones — 24  hour  switchboard  and  mess- 
age service.  Free  ice  cubes.  Room  service.  Atmospheric  restaurant  and 
lounge.  Sun  deck.  Private  dining  rooms.  Free  swimming  privileges  at 
Acres  Cabana  Club.  Phone  HA  7-8200.  Teletype  CG-82. 


Members: 
AAA 

Best  Western  Motels 
Reservations — 
Quality  Courts. 


y 


Make  Your  Reservations  Now 
For  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition,  Nov.  23-Dec.  1 


^mme  MOTEL 

Michigan  Ave.  at  12th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Tell  our  advertisers  you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


Make  your  reservations  now  for  the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion, Nov.  23-Dec.  1. 

CHICAGO'S  NEW  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL 

For  business  and  pleasure  •  closest  to  all  convention  centers,  rSE^Brrrr 
commercial  and  shopping  areas  •  free  motel  parking  •  heated  ffiEjfgjfjj^n 
outdoor  swimming  pool  •  free  TV,  radio,  ice  cubes,  wake-up  lEEllCfpjnra 
coffee  •  complete  business  meeting  facilities  for  up  to  JrlS^FEL'QR 


500  persons  •  airport  limousines  stop  at  our  door 
•  Write  now  for  reservations,  Dept.  91, 

ESSEX  INN 

Michigan  Ave.  at  8th  St.  Across  from  Conrad 
Hilton,  Chicago — WE  9-2800 — TWX-CG82 


M 
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You  can 
tell  a 
feeder 
by  his  hat! 


BEEFMAN... counts  on  high  protein  Albers 
Calf  Manna-the  easy  way  to  increase  profits. 
It  cuts  mortality  and  builds  faster  gains  in 
calves,  develops  finest  bloom  and  finish  in 
show  and  sale  stock. 


HORSEMAN... depends  on  Calf  Manna  to 
build  condition  in  stallions,  promote  full  milk 
supplies  in  mares,  and  get  foals  off  to  the 
best  start.  It  only  takes  a  little  Calf  Manna 
to  keep  all  horses  in  top  shape. 


DAIRYMAN... relies  on  Calf  Manna  for 
early  rumen  growth  to  build  maximum  rough- 
age capacity.  Wean  at  3-4  weeks,  send 
'em  to  the  string  months  sooner -with  the 
potential  to  produce  more  for  years  longer. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  hat  you  wear,  you'll 
get  the  results  you're  looking  for  with  eco- 
nomical Calf  Manna-the  one  complete  pro- 
tein supplement  for  all  livestock! 

FREE  BOOK 

gives  you 
details 

J"" Dept.  NL-82 

ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY/ 

I  Division  of  Carnation  Co. 
I   1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 
□  Please  send  FREE  36-page  book: 

"Raising  Better  Livestock." 
Please  send  FREE  Weight  Measuring  Tape 
Specify:  □  Beef    □  Dairy 


NAME. 


I 

|  ADDRESS  

|  MY  FEED  DEALER  IS:  _j 

Make  Your  Chicago 
Reservations  Now  For 
The  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition 

NOV.  23  TO  DEC.  1 

Drive  right  in.  Garage 
adjoins  lobby.  Air-con- 
ditioned. TV. 

Rooms  (if.  CA 
IT*.  1  from  >6.5U 
|v»«».   |i  single. 

HJtW»|  Write   today  /or 
]  tree  literature. 


A  Good  HOLDING  GATE 

Is  needed  to 

VACCINATE- EARMARK 

CASTRATE- DEHORN 

Make  Your  Own  With 

HOLD-TITE 
CATTLE  CHUTE  GATE 
HARDWARE 

(Complete    Instructions  Furnished) 
Or   Purchase  a  Complete 

HOLD-TITE  HOLDING  GATE 

Write   for   Information   and  Prices 

MAY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  N208 

BARING,  MISSOURI 
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For  a  Keep  Cool  Meal 


Serve  a  Chefs  Ham  Special 


TTERE  IS  YOUR  answer  for  serving 
a  special  luncheon  or  supper  aimed 
to  please  everyone.  With  August 
nationally  recognized  as  Sandwich 
Month,  now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
treat  your  family  to  a  new  sandwich 
idea,  Chef's  Ham.  Special. 

Actually,  this  is  a  "man-size"  knife 
and  fork  sandwich  combination.  In 
fact,  it's  practically  a  meal  in  itself  as 
it  includes  both  meat  and  potatoes. 
Rye  bread  is  topped  with  German 
potato  salad,  then  sliced  cooked  ham 
and  Thousand  Island  dressing.  This 
is  certainly  a  treat  for  a  summer's  day 
when  you'd  rather  not  serve  "hot" 
food. 

To  complete  your  meal  serve  the 
sandwich  with  a  colorful  molded  per- 
fection salad  and  tall  glasses  of  iced 
tea  with  lemon.  A  tray  of  fresh  fruits 
or  sherbet  with  crisp  refrigerator 
cookies  will  make  a  nice  dessert. 

To  prepare  4  Chef's  Ham  Special 
sandwiches,  you  will  need  8  ounces  of 
sliced  cooked  ham,  4  slices  rye  bread, 
butter  or  margarine,  4  lettuce  leaves, 
one  16  ounce  can  or  2  cups  German 
potato  salad  and  1  cup  Thousand 
Island  dressing.  Sliced  ripe  olives 
serve  as  garnish. 

To  make  the  sandwiches,  simply 
spread  the  butter  or  margarine  on  rye 
bread.  Place  each  slice,  buttered  side 
up,  on  individual  serving  plates. 

Top  with  a  lettuce  leaf.  Place  about 
Vz  cup  of  potato  salad  on  the  lettuce. 
Then  cover  with  a  2-ounce  slice  of 
ham  and  V\  cup  Thousand  Island 
dressing.  Garnish  the  tops  of  the 
sandwiches  with  slices  of  ripe  olive. 

Here  is  an  easy  way  to  make  Thou- 
sand Island  dressing.  Mix  together 
Vz  cup  of  mayonnaise  or  salad  dress- 
ing, V4  cup  chili  sauce,  1  tablespoon  of 
pickle  relish  and  1  hard-cooked  egg, 
chopped.  This  makes  about  1  cup  of 
dressing  or  enough  for  4  sandwiches. 

Of  course,  there  are  numerous 
other  servings  to  brighten  menus  for 
warm  summer  days.  Meat  salads  are 
one.  They  can  be  as  varied  as  the 
different  kinds  of  meats  and  vegeta- 
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Here's  our  Chef's  Ham  Special,  a  real  he- 
man  sandwich  that's  perfect  for  a  summer's 
day.  You  will  also  want  to  remember  this 
combination  for  that  special  luncheon  dish. 

bles  or  fruits  available.  You  can 
use  cooked  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb  or 
ham  as  well  as  any  of  the  ready-to- 
serve  meats. 

Besides  using  different  combina- 
tions of  food  you  can  serve  the  salad 
in  various  ways.  Use  your  big  salad 
bowl  lined  with  greens  or  individual 
lettuce  cups  filled  with  salad  and  ar- 
range on  a  large  tray. 

Combinations  of  meat  and  fruit 
with  nuts,  to  give  a  crunchy  texture, 
present  a  salad  to  please.  Here's  an 
interesting  variation.  Cut  a  fresh 
pineapple  in  half,  then  scoop  out  pulp 
and  serve  the  salad  in  pineapple 
shells. 

Here's  the  perfect  salad  to  fill  the 
pineapple  shells.  It's  a  Tropical  Meat 
Salad.  This  is  a  combination  of  either 
diced  cooked  veal,  lamb  or  ham  with 
pineapple,  banana  and  celery,  mois- 
tened with  a  tasty  mayonnaise  mix- 
ture. 

To  prepare  the  salad,  peel  and  dice 
3  ripe  bananas  and  mix  lightly  with 
2  cups  of  diced  cooked  meat.  Add 
Vz  cup  each  of  diced  pineapple  and 
celery.  Next,  combine  1  teaspoon  of 
prepared  mustard  and  V*  cup  mayon- 
naise. 

Toss  with  the  meat  fruit  mixture. 
Arrange  the  salad  in  the  pineapple 
shells  and  garnish  with  sliced  stuffed 
olives  and  chopped  walnuts,  if  de- 
sired. 


■Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


pREPARED  IN  THE  COOL  of  the  morning,  this  meat  salad  chills  in 
your  refrigerator  until  serving  time.  For  luncheon  or  dinner  the  spicy 
corned  beef  ring  is  unmolded  on  a  large  platter.  The  lettuce-lined  center 
of  the  ring  is  filled  with  mayonnaise.  It's  served  with  au  gratin  green 
beans  and  a  relish  tray.  You'll  want  to  include  a  basket  of  hot  rolls  or 
assorted  breads  with  this  meal. 


CORNED  BEEF  SALAD  RING 

2  cups  cooked  sliced  corned  beef,  cut 

into  3,'n  inch  squares 
Vi  tablespoons  gelatin 
'/a  cup  cold  water 

2  bouillon  cubes 

2  cups  boiling  water 
',4  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
',2  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  cup  diced  pickled  beets 

1  cup  diced  celery 
\'z  cup  cooked  peas 
>2  cup  sliced  radishes 


Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Dissolve  bouillon  cubes  in  boiling  water. 
Add  softened  gelatin  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Add  seasonings.  Chill  until 
slightly  congealed.  Add  beets,  celery,  peas,  radishes  and  corned  beef. 
Pour  into  a  Wz -quart  ring  mold  and  chill.  8  servings. 


Just  Out! 


Feeder  Cattle 
Buying  Guide 

1962-1963 


DON'T  MISS  THIS 
COPYRIGHTED  REPORT 

•  FORECASTS 
1962-'63  MARKETS 

•  PREDICTS  PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
OF  VARIOUS 
FEEDING  PROGRAMS 

•  ANALYZES  1962-63 
PRODUCTION  COSTS 

Since  cattle  feeders  have  many  dif- 
ferent programs  to  choose  from — 
short  feeding,  delayed  feeding,  us- 
ing calves  or  yearlings,  etc. — it  is 
important  to  choose  the  program 
that  will  net  the  greatest  return. 
The  Doane  "Feeder  Cattle  Buying 
Guide"  forecasts  what  return  to 
expect  on  various  classes  and 
weights  under  a  variety  of  feeding 
programs  .  .  .  reveals  best  profit 
opportunities.  This  annual  "Guide" 
gives  anticipated  average  quarterly 
prices  for  Choice  fed  steers  on  the 
Chicago  market.  It  is  the  result  of 
careful  study  and  research  by  the 
experienced  Doane  staff  of  agri- 
cultural specialists. 

TELLS  YOU 

When  to  buy  •  Where  to  buy  • 
What  grade  to  buy  •  How  to  feed 
for  the  coming  year's  market  re- 
quirements •  Many  vital  facts. 

Send  only  25<  ^-iSm  feed- 
er CATTLE  BUYING  GUIDE.  You  will 
also  receive  2  Doane  Agricultural  Di- 
gest Farm  Management  Reports,  a 
Doane  Income  Tax  Report,  and  the 
Doane  Report,  "This  Month  in  Wash- 
ington", giving  the  latest  reports  on 
U.S.  Farm  Legislation.  Offer  expires 
Oct.  15,  1962,  so  clip  coupon  and  mail 
it  today  .  .  .  you'll  be  glad  you  did! 

TIME  WORKS  IN  YOUR  FAVOR  IF  YOU 
MAI  L  NOW 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
5144  Delmar,  Dept.  7307,  St.  Louis  8  Mo. 

Enclosed  is  25tf  for  The  Doane 
Feeder  Cattle  Buying  Guide,  1962- 
1963,  two  Doane  Agricultural  Digest 
Reports,  the  Doane  Income  Tax  Re- 
port, and  the  Doane  report,  "This 
Month  in  Washington". 


Name 


(Please  Print) 

RFD  or  Street  

City   State. 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 

Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  — making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don't  wait  —  try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  For  convenience,  ask  for  the  large 
size.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILKOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MISSOURI  CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
FEEDER  PIG  SALES 
10.700   feeder    pigs,    sold   at    auction,    by  the 
pound.    Sorted  into  uniform  lots. 

Sept.  4  Salem  (Dent  Co .).   3,200 

Sept.  5  Marble  Hill   (Bollinger  Co.)   3.000 

Sept   6  Alton  (Oregon  Co.)  _  _  2.500 

Sept.  7  Doniphan  (Ripley  Co.  i   2,000 

Pigs  are  vaccinated  against  cholera  and  swine 
erysipelas  25  days  or  more  prior  to  the  sale 
Well-bred,  thrifty,  good-doing  pigs,  raised  on 
the  farms  in  the  surrounding  area.  Weights 
35  to  140  lbs.  in  lots  varying  from  a  few  to 
150  head  Veterinary  inspection  the  day  of  the 
sale.  Farm-inspected  by  deputy  state  vet- 
erinarian prior  to  sale.  Health  certificate  to 
ship  anywhere.  Farmers  have  their  own  sale 
pens.  Bank  reference  required  For  further 
information  write  E.  S  Matteson.  Exec-Sec, 
130  Mumford  Hall.  Columbia.  Missouri. 

MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER 

LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION 
SEMI-ANNUAL  FEEDER  PIG  SALES 
SEPT.  4  TO  OCT.  27.  1962 
55  700   Feeder   Pigs   Sold   at   Auction   by  the 
Pound.    Send  for  folder  giving  details.    E.  S. 
Matteson.   Exec  -Sec.    130  Mumford   Hall,  Co- 
lumbia. Missouri. 

MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE  1  ELDER 

LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  FEEDER  CATTLE  SALES 
56  000  Cattle  Sold  at  Auction  by  the  Pound 
September  10  to  October  20.  1962 
Calves  and  Yearlings     Angus  and  Herefords. 
Catalog    giving    details    available    on  request. 
E.  S.  Matteson.  Exec-Sec.   130  Mumford  Hall, 
Columbia,  Missouri 

ARKANSAS  COOPERATIVE  FEEDER 
CALF  SALES 
12  Sales— September  11  through  November  2 
11.000   head    of    sticker    and    feeder   cattle  at 
auction.  All  sales  conducted  by  Arkansas  beef 
cattle    producers.     Choice    to    Medium  grade 
stockers  and   feeders  sorted  and  sold  in  uni- 
form   groups.     For    sale    folder    write    A.  L. 
Owen.  Dept   A.  Box  391.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 
CHOICE   WISCONSIN   Holateln   and  Guernsey 
heifer    calves,    yearlings    and    springers.  Also 
Beef   Cross   Calves    Delivered    your    farm  on 
approval    Dennis  Grosse.  York.  Nebraska 
ADAMS  LIVESTOCK  Service  lnc  .~P.  O.  Box 
6154.    Montgomery.    Alabama.      Office  Phone 
262-0350  and  resident  phone  265-8414.  Livestock 
and    Feed    Brokers.    Livestock    order  buyers. 
Stocker.     Feeders    and     Slaughter.  Livestock 
Hauling  Coast  to  Coast.  Licensed.  Bonded,  and 
Insured  for  your  protection. 

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holsteln  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon   Also  younger 

heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection  Ross  Blott.  P  O  Box  158. 
Mukwonago.  Wis. 

SHEEPMAN — THINK.  Check,  then  buy  your 
flock  or  rams  ior  crossing.  Write:  American 
Hampshire  Sheep  Association,  Stuart.  Iowa 
CHAROLAIS  REGISTERED  ard  recorded  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale  Reasonably  priced.  No 
Saturday  sales  Flying  Horseshoe  Ranches 
Comstock  Brothers  Morris.  Pennsylvania, 
i  Phone  353-2S79i  and  Dragoon.  Arizona  (Phone 
JUniper  6-2592). 

WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  Holstein  and  Swiss 
heifer  calves  shipped  to  you  on  approval 
Write  for  free  price  list  Otto  Vanderburg. 
North  Prairie.  Wisconsin. 

SPF  DUROCS—  Both  Sexes— All  Ages  Waldo 
Farms.  DeWitt,  Nebraska. 

CHAROLAIS  PUREBRED  Enormous  calves 
No  gobby  fat.  Bill  Lammc.  Laclede  75, 
Missouri. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS— -Best  buy.  Choice  qual- 
ity  Any  weight.  You  can't  beat  this  Holstein 
steers  also  available  Ed  Howey.  306  Exchange 
Building.  South  St  Paul,  Minnesota 
HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  quality 
Shipped  Subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  261-4417  (Area  Code  414). 
Walter  McFarland.  Watertown.  Wisconsin. 
MORE  AND  more  English  Large  Blacks  are 
being  sold  each  year.  The  reason — They  are 
the  best  breed  in  the  world  for  cross-breed- 
ing Also  available:  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids. 
Landrace.  Yorkshire.  Ask  about  our  package 
deals — 2  gilts  and  1  unrelated  boar.  Free  il- 
lustrated catalogue.  Tweddle  Farms,  Fergus 
30.  Ontario.  Canada. 

TWO  YEAR  Old  Purebred  Angus  BulWor~sale. 
Excellent  head,  smooth,  beefy,  Eileenmere 
breeding.  D.  C.  Pfindler.  Route  9.  Lafayette. 
Indiana. 

SANTA  GERTRUDIS— Quality  registered  breed- 
ing cattle — bulls,  heifers,  cows  Cowart  Cattle 
Company.  Box  708A.  Henderson.  Texas 

WANT  A  Sheep?  Try  A  Dorset1  Hardy.  Pro- 
lific, Good  milkers,  wonderful  for  crossbreed- 
ing, breed  any  time  of  year,  horned  or  polled. 
Write:  Continental  Dorset  Club,  Hickory, 
Pennsylvania. 


DOGS 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD.  Pups  guaranteed  Heel- 
ers. Watchdogs.  Russell  Wahl,  Rockport,  In- 
diana. 

LASSIE  PUPPIES.  Champion  Workers.  Regis- 
tered Guaranteed.  Coloka  Collie  Farm,  Elkton, 
South  Dakota. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 55c  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  S5.50.  Live 
Stock  Classified — 45C  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.50.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


FARM  SUPPLIES 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

ISLAND  IN  THE  SKY— Magnificent  1  053-acre 
high  mesa  and  valley  ranch  on  Colorado's 
beautiful  Western  Slope  carries  300  mother 
cows  year-round:  360  tillable  ditch  irrigated 
acres.  290  certified  grasses.  40  alfalfa.  693  na- 
tive grasses,  bearing  25-acre  orchard  with 
cherries,  pears,  prunes,  apricots  Excellent 
water  rights  plus  lake  on  Grand  Mesa!  Like- 
new  home  has  2.200  sq.  feet  floor  space  on 
main  floor  with  6  rooms  and  3  bedrooms  plus 
full  basement  with  4  rooms  and  garage.  2 
fireplaces,  hot  water  heat.  2  baths,  pipeline 
water,  breathtakingly  beautiful  setting  at  very 
top  of  high  mesa  overlooking  surrounding 
countryside  against  backdrop  of  distant  snow- 
capped mountains  Modern  4  room  tenant 
house,  second  tenant  house.  3  granaries,  barn, 
big  storage  building,  shop,  trench  silo.  On  all 
weather  road.  6  miles  town.  Value  without 
equal  at  $95,000  including  2  tractors  and  ma- 
chinery. Only  $27,550  down.  Big  free  illus- 
trated SUMMER  catalog,  bargains  coast  to 
coast!  UNITED  FARM  AGENCY.  1304-NP 
Consumers  Building.  220  South  State  Street, 
Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


J5  MALLARDS  $1195;  C  &  R  Giant  Pekins 
$10.95,  White  Pekins  $8.95.  Rouens,  $13  95.  Gos- 
lings, Guineas.  Turkeys,  Pheasants.  Pea  Fowl. 
Canadian  Honkers.  Stromberg's.  Fort  Dodge  68, 
Iowa. 

25  PEARL  GREY.  White  African  Guineas  $9.90. 
Available:  Royal  Purples.  Lavenders.  Strom- 
berg's. Fort  Dodge  68,  Iowa. 


MONTH  OLD  Surgical  Capons  low  as  59c  Free 
marketing  bulletin.  Electric  capomzers.  Strom- 
berg's. Fort  Dodge  68.  Iowa 


STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  by 
Veterinarian  describes  diseases,  conditions,  25< 
reiundable  with  order.  Save  dollars  ARF  (R), 
farm-proved  Drugs,  Vaccines,  Instruments. 
American  Research  Farms,  FK.  Lenexa, 
Kansas. 


HIGHWAY  66  Frontage  near  Kingman.  Arizona, 
city  water,  power  $25  per  front  foot,  good  for 
any  small  business;  also  residential  lots  at  $395 
full  price.  $10  down  and  $10  per  month  Write: 
Owner.  Box  486.  for  free  pictures,  maps 

HORSES 


REGISTERED  BELGIAN  Horses— Well  broke 
mares,  geldings  and  stallions  for  sale  at  all 
times,  also  colts    Eldred  Pierce,  Oakland.  Iowa 


FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog.  Livestock 
Diseases  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Com- 
pany. Dept.  12,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

CATTLE  MARKERS 

CATTLE  EA-RTAGS  Legible  50  ft.,  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets.  Anklets.  Samples  Nearest 
Dealer.   Bock's  Equip.   Mattoon.  Illinois. 

 FENCING  

FENCING  WIRE  repairs  easier  with  new  low 
cost  tools  Write  Freedom  Products  Company, 
Box  22.   Old  Greenwich.  Connecticut  

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  258.  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

POULTRY  FOR  SALE 


SEND  US  wool  for  blankets  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens.  Eldorado.  Texas 


SPORTING  GOODS  Wholesale,  Information 
$1  00  refundable.  Berkshire  Wholesale  Sport- 
ing Goods.  Six  Lakes,  Michigan. 


25  FANCIES  $5  95.  12  or  more  varieties.  2  top- 
knotters.  2  feather  shanked.  48  page  catalog 
25<  (deductible  i  — 100  varieties  pictured,  53  in 
color.    Stromberg  s.  Fort  Dodge  68.  Iowa. 


WHOLESALE  BUYERS  Club  Tremendous  Sav- 
ings on  Nationally  Advertised  Products.  Free 
Details.  CBS,,  Box  1247N.  Ontario,  California. 
DENTURE  BROKEN'  Loose  denture  teeth? 
Repair  quickly  Save  time,  money,  delays. 
Kit  $2  (eight  repairs  i  postpaid  airmail.  Guar- 
anteed. Keep  handy  for  emergency.  Denture- 
Weld.   1113  Walnut,   San  Gabriel  2,  Calif 


Live  Stock  Producer's  August  Outlook 

Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


August  Top     Market  Trend 


Supply  Trend 


Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Steady 

Down  8% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$24 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Calves 

$27 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$19 

Steady 

Up  5%  • 

Lambs 

$19 

Declining 

Down  10% 

Central  Co 

rn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Steady 

Up  1% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$27 

Steady 

Down  3% 

Feeder  Calves 

$32 

Steady 

Down  3% 

Hogs 

$18 

Declining 

Same 

Lambs 

$23 

Steady 

Down  15% 

Western  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Advancing 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$27 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Feeder  Calves 

$32 

Steady 

Down  5% 

Hogs 

$20 

Advancing 

Up  1% 

Lambs 

$22 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Western  Range  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$25 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Up  20% 

Feeder  Calves 

$28 

Steady 

Up  20% 

Hogs 

$19 

Steady 

Same 

Lambs 

$21 

Steady 

Down  12% 

West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$27 

Steady 

Up  7% 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$24 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Feeder  Calves 

$27 

Steady 

Down  10% 

Hogs 

$19 

Steady 

Same 

Lambs 

$20 

Declining 

Down  15% 

Southern 

Area 

Fat  Cattle 

$26 

Steady 

Same 

Feeder  Yearlings 

$25 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Feeder  Calves 

$28 

Steady 

Up  5% 

Hogs 

$17 

Steady 

Down  7% 

Lambs 

$20 

Steady 

Down  3% 

ENTIRELY  new  and  different  RAT  &  MOUSE 
KILLER.  FERRET  the  most  effective  rodentl- 
cide  the  world  has  ever  known.  FERRET  will 
keep  the  place  rodent  free,  because  it  does  not 
spoil  and  stays  attractive  for  a  year  or  longer. 
Acclaimed  by  farmers  and  feeders  everywhere 
including  stockyards  in  Chicago.  Omaha  and 
Denver.  Guaranteed  to  work  where  baits  fail. 
If  not  available  at  your  dealer  order  direct. 
12-1  lb.  bags  $14  50,  6  lbs  $7.50,  3  lbs.  $4.00. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Free  information  avail- 
able. Ferret  Laboratories.  P  O.  Box  484, 
Oconomowoc.  Wis 


ELECTRIC  FENCE  CONTROLLERS 


SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER— Staple 
fence  wire  to  wood  posts,  no  insulators.  Shocks 
through  weeds,  green  grass,  brush,  etc  ,  rain  or 
shine.  Contains  reliable  make  and  break  sys- 
tem with  lightning  arrestor  built  in.  Neon 
fence  tester  free  with  order.  Plus  20-day  trial 
period.  All  this  and  more  for  only  $29.50  post- 
paid or  COD.  Dealers  wanted  Write  Smith 
Fencer  Corporation,  Dept.  NL,  Owosso,  Michi- 
gan. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


SEND  US  wool  for  blankets. 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


Write  El  Dorado 


EARN    $50  00    FAST,    Sewing    aprons.  Details 

free   Redikuts,  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 


SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.  Write:  ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 

TURN  YOUR  Sewing  Machine  into  a  profitable 
hobby.  Free  information.  Southern  Distribut- 
ing Company,  Montrose  8,  Arkansas. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION  SCHOOL,  1330  Linwood, 
Kansas  City  9-X31,  Missouri 

FELLER'S  AUCTIONEERING  COLLEGE.  Free 
catalog.  225  South  Schuyler,  Kankakee,  Illi- 
nois. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Free  Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20,  Iowa 

MAKE  MONEY  by  obtaining  permission  for 
shipments  of  guaranteed  hosiery  on  free  trial. 
Complete  outfit,  instructions  free.  J  Vogel, 
2441  McMillan,  Rock  Island  2,  Illinois. 


SONGWRITERS 


POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown   Music,    49-NL   West   32,    New    York  I. 


SONGPOEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting. 
Fiee  examination.  Get  "the  Nashville  Sound" 
in  your  songs  and  records.  Send  Poems:  Mu- 
sic City  Songcrafters,  6145-F  Acklen  Station, 
Nashville.  Tennessee. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  Dave  Mitchell.  Mgr., 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg  ,  Sioux  City  11, 
Iowa.   Phone:  5-1666 

PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men: five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty -four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg  ,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  731-3717 


ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  It  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers  Over  3.600 
farm  calls  made  annually.  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  James  Robertson,  Acting  Mgr., 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg  ,  So  St  Joseph,  Mo. 
Phone:    ADams  8-1793 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. J  Gordon  Gillespie.  Mgr  ,  Livestock  Ex- 
change Bldg..  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone: 
UPton  4-5847  or  BRidge  1-0479 
WISCONSIN'S  EIGHT  Co-op  Auctions,  strate- 
gically  located,  offer  most  modern  livestock 
marketing  facilities  in  the  state.  Inquire  about 
"Blue-tag"  dairy  heifers  and  special  dairy- 
sales  C  F  Claflin,  Gen'l  Mgr.,  Equity  Co-op 
Livestock  Sales  Association.  P  O  Box  1996. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Write  or  phone  Mitchell 
5-6740.   

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 

MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Eiiual  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H  R  Massey,  Mgr.  P  O  Box  4797. 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson.  Miss  Phone: 
EM  6-9434.  

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D  A  Derryberry,  Mgr  ,  Union 
Stock  Yards.  Nashville  3,  Tenn  Phone 
AL  5-3472. 
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KEEP  'EM  GAINING... WITH  NEW 


ICONTRO 

FLIES  .  .  .  LICE  .  .  .Tl 


AfARYSX 


No  waiting  when  you  use  Del-Tox  ...  at 

last  you  can  treat  against  profit-robbing 
external  parasites  of  cattle  or  sheep 
and  still  be  free  to  take  advantage  of 
day  to  day  market  conditions!  F.D.A. 
now  permits  Del-Tox  treated  animals 
to  move  to  slaughter  any  time  following 
application.  Because  there  is  no  residue 
problem  with  new  Del-Tox,  you  can  get 
long  lasting  protection  with  no  limit  on 


timing  of  your  shipment  to  slaughter. 

No  waiting  to  see  results  either!  Del-Tox 
gives  you  immediate  kill  of  horn  flies  . . . 
plus  fast  positive  kill  against  tough  ecto- 
parasites such  as  ticks  and  lice. 

Safe,  easy  to  use,  specially  formulated 
for  livestock-use  as  spray  or  dip,  new 
Del-Toxcontains  Delnav*for  wide  range, 
effective  control  of  parasites. 

'Registered  trademark,  Hercules  Powder  Company 


See  your  dealer  or  write  for  free  literature  to 
WILLIAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  INC., 

1909  N.  CLIFTON,  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 

world's  largest  formulator  of  livestock  sprays  and  dips 


Tell  Our  Advertisers  that  You  Saw  it 
In  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


W-W 
FIRST  CHOICE 


n  Roller  Mills! 


PIGS 
"PACK  IT  ON" 
WITH 


MORTON 


TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 
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HIGHEST  QUALITY 
EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con- 
struction—  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don't  chip  or  peel  — 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re- 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca- 
pacity per  h.  p.  than  any  other. 

Sizes  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
able to  any  power  require- 
ment, including  PTO.  Write 
for  literature  and  prices.  Ask 
about  time-payment  plan. 

PI -62 


"X  W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957-K  N.  Market   Wichita  19,  Kan. 


The  Meat  Board:  Your  Good  Servant 


rpHE  NEXT  TIME  ycu  market  live 
stock,  you'll  notice  on  your  ac- 
count-of-sale  a  small  deduction  for 
the  National  Live  Stock  &  Meat 
Board.  For  cattle,  the  rate  is  20  per 
head,  for  calves  and  hogs  %0  per 
head;  for  sheep  and  lambs  %<fr  per 
head.  This  is  your  contribution  to  a 
nation-wide  program  of  meat  re- 
search and  promotion  that's  putting 
dollars  in  your  pocket. 

All  told,  these  contributions  total 
about  $1  million  annually,  but  the 
dedicated  and  hard-working  manage- 
ment and  staff  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  &  Meat  Board  have  been  able 
to  balloon  your  $1  million  contribu- 
tion into  about  $7  million  worth  of 
sales  effort  and  free  publicity  via  the 
nation's  mass  media. 

Here  are  just  a  few  highlights: 

Radio: — "Mary  Blaine  Time"  is  a 
daily  15-minute  transcribed  program 
which  was  aired  over  165  stations  in 
44  states  last  year  for  a  total  of  8,682 
hours  of  radio  time  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  homemaker's  knowledge 
of  meat.  In  addition,  more  than  3,000 
radio  stations  in  50  states  receive  au- 
thentic meat  information.  Staff  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Live  Stock  & 
Meat  Board  participated  in  652  inter- 
views carried  over  128  radio  stations 
in  35  states  last  year. 

Television:  — The  Meat  Board's  ex- 
perts in  meat  carving  and  meat  cook- 
ery conducted  267  educational  meat 
programs  on  TV  stations  in  37  states. 
In  addition,  six  special  TV  short  fea- 
tures on  meat  were  used  846  times  on 
44  stations  before  an  estimated  audi- 
ence of  19  million  viewers. 

Movies  :  — Last  year  the  Meat  Board 
released  a  special  15-minute  feature, 
"The  Adventures  of  Dudley  Worth- 
ington"  to  the  nation's  commercial 
theatres.  The  full-color  film  played 
to  an  audience  of  4,523,134  in  the  12 
months  it  was  in  circulation.  The 
Board's  15-minute  motion  pictures  on 
meat  were  shown  21,281  times  to  an 
audience  of  1.5  million  students  and 
adults. 

Newspapers:— Articles,  pictures, 
recipes,  fillers  and  illustrations  form 
the  nucleus  of  many  of  the  Food 
Pages  of  major  newspapers.  These 
features  were  supplied  to  3,100  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  A  regular 
mat  service  as  well  as  color  trans- 
parencies featuring  meat  is  available 
to  more  than  100  daily  newspapers. 

Meat  Demonstrations: — Staff 
members  appeared  in  person  at  513 
meat  demonstrations  in  217  cities  of 
40  states.  The  Board's  four-day  food 
spectaculars  for  homemakers  were 
presented  in  69  cities  of  25  states.  Stu- 
dents from  32  agricultural  colleges 
and  universities  participated  in  one 
or  more  of  the  five  intercollegiate 
meat  judging  contests  sponsored  by 
the  Meat  Board  last  year.  Another  230 
students  and  faculty  members  par- 
ticipated in  three  under-graduate 
clinics.  Educational  meat  exhibits  at 
50  fairs  and  live  stock  shows  of  26 
states  were  seen  by  over  6  million 
meat  consumers. 

Meat  Research:— Some  250  meat 
research  projects  were  conducted 
with  the  assistance  of  grants-in-aid 
from  the  Meat  Board.  Many  of  these 
research  projects  were  focused  on 
obtaining  scientific  answers  to  com- 
bat premature  data  or  half-truths 
and  scare  headlines  adversely  affect- 
ing the  market  for  meats. 

While  these,  and  other  activities, 
have  been  successful  for  years,  the 
National  Live  Stock  &  Meat  Board  is 


not  resting  on  past  laurels.  At  the 
39th  annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago 
June  20-22,  the  board  of  directors  was 
increased  to  40  members — 34  repre- 
sentatives of  24  organizations  of  all 
segments  of  the  live  stock  and  meat 
industry  plus  six  state  representa- 
tives. 

Newly  elected  directors  by  states 
were:  Illinois,  Fred  C.  Francis, 
Wilmington,  111.,  president  of  Illinois 
Producers  Livestock  Assn.,  an  affili- 
ate of  the  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn.;  Iowa,  Howard  Rath, 
Waterloo,  la.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Rath  Packing  Co.;  Cedric  Hall,  Horn- 
ick,  la.,  vice-president  of  Producers 
Commission  Assn.,  Sioux  City;  Min- 
nesota, Norris  K.  Carnes,  Central' 
Livestock  Assn.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Missouri,  Flint  McRoberts,  Monti- 
cello,  Mo.,  live  stock  feeder;  Nebras- 
ka, Oscar  Bredthauer,  Grand  Island, 
Nebr.,  cattle  feeder  and  director  of 
National  Livestock  Feeders  Assn. 

Carl  Neumann,  secretary-general 
manager  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
&  Meat  Board,  has  announced  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Board's  traditional 
program  of  research,  education,  in- 
formation and  promotion  for  all 
meats.  Separate  programs  of  promo- 
tion have  been  developed  for  beef, 
pork  and  lamb  which  will  be  carried 
out  by  individual  species  committees 
in  coordination  with  the  Board's  di- 
rectorate. 

Expansion  of  activities  call  for  in- 
creased expenses  and  a  Study  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  meet  these  ex- 
penses. "An  accelerated  program  of 
meat  promotion  could  be  carried  out 
effectively  with  an  annual  budget  of 
$2.5  million  a  year,"  Neumann  says. 

Such  a  sum  could  be  raised  by  a 
combination  of  two  methods:  (1)  By 
increasing  the  total  volume  of  live 
stock  contributions  from  42%  to  65% 
of  all  live  stock  marketed  and  slaugh- 
tered in  the  United  States;  and  (2) 
By  raising  the  per  head  basis  of  con- 
tributions to  30  on  cattle  and  calves, 
10  on  swine,  pigs,  sheep  and  lambs. 

Now  comes  the  P  &  S  Division 
with  a  proposal  to  hamstring  the 
Meat  Board's  effective  program.  P 
&  S  has  asked  for  written  authoriza- 
tion from  each  stockman  before  any 
deduction  can  be  made. 

In  addition  the  amendment  seeks 
to  deny  market  agencies  and  packers 
from  making  Meat  Board  deductions 
unless  they  are  willing  to  deduct  for 
all  meat  promotion  groups.  In  the 
past  these  deductions  have  been 
made  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  stock- 
men. 

The  funds  deducted  have  always 
been  refunded  on  request.  The  cost 
of  obtaining  written  consents  from 
everyone  who  markets  live  stock 
would  be  prohibitive — the  40  stamp 
on  the  letter  seeking  your  O.  K. 
amounts  to  more  than  the  deduction 
on  a  steer,  a  hog  and  a  lamb. 

Based  upon  the  record  of  the  Meat 
Board's  achievements  in  the  past,  we 
believe  that  its  expanded  program 
merits  your  support  and  considera- 
tion. The  22  Producers  Marketing 
Associations  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producers  Assn. 
have  for  many  years  supported  this 
program  of  meat  research  and  pro- 
motion. We  will  continue  to  do  so, 
and  we  urge  your  continued  coopera- 
tion and  support. 


ampler 
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What's  so  special  about 

this  new  Farm  &  Commercial 

truck  tire  (besides  its  low  price?) 


The  Shock- 
Fortified 
Nylon  _ 
in  the 
body. . . 


the 
Firestone 

Diene 
Rubber  in 
the  tread . . . 


That's  the  new  Firestone  Farm  &  Commercial  truck  tire  for  you — a 
special  kind  of  tire  with  built-in  performance  features  never  available 
before  at  such  a  low  price. 

Examples:  A  Shock-Fortified  nylon  cord  body  for  maximum  protec- 
tion against  impact  and  moisture  wear  and  tear.  Firestone  Diene 
Rubber,  the  original  tough  synthetic  rubber  for  extra  long  mileage, 
for  longer  tire  life.  A  new  tread  design  geared  for  superior  wear  and 

Most  Firestone  Dealers  and  Stores  are  open  weekday  evenings  until  9  o'clock  for  your  shopping  convenience 
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traction  for  all  kinds  of  farm  hauling.  Plus  another  Firestone  ex- 
clusive: a  cooler  running,  mileage-adding  tire  shoulder  design. 

The  Firestone  Farm  &  Commercial  is  the  truck  tire  for  you— priced  so 
low,  you'll  think  the  price  tag  is  wrong.  The  new  Farm  &  Commercial 
tires  are  available  now  at  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store— you  can 
charge  them  or  buy  on  easy  terms.  Remember,  you  know  what  you're 
getting  when  you  buy  TirCSfOnC  YOUR  SYMBOL  OF  QUALITY  &  SERVICE 
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Big  capacity!  Non-stop  picking! 


These  are  the  pickers  with  the  world's  biggest 
appetite  for  corn!  From  their  greedy  gathering 
units  and  hungry  husking  beds  right  up  the  extra 
long  wagon  elevators  these  Superpickers  are  all 
GO!  They  bull  their  way  through  "100-plus  yields" 
and  put  an  end  to  stop-and-go  picking.  You  get 
clean  picking,  clean  husking,  less  corn  left  in  the 
field.  You'll  find  these  features  built  into  every  New 
Idea  picker  or  snapper,  one  or  two  row,  mounted 
or  pull  type.  And  that's  not  all! 

FIELD  SHELLING, THE  New  Idea  WAY!  Brand 

New!  Whatever  New  Idea  picker  or  snapper  you 
want,  if  it's  a  2-row,  New  Idea  has  a  new  high  per- 


formance, cage-type  sheller  to  match  it.  Imagine! 
From  field  to  feed  in  one  smooth  operation,  one 
quick  handling!  Switch  from  husking  bed  to  sheller, 
and  back  again  — right  on  the  farm.  You'll  shell 
more  completely ...  get  fewer  cracked  kernels.  See 
your  New  Idea  dealer  soon.  Every  New  Idea  picker, 
snapper  and  sheller  carries  a  full  year  guarantee. 


PRODUCTS  OF  Avco  CORPORATION 


NEW  IDEA,  BOX  378,  COLDWATER,  OHIO 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  SUPERPICKERS  I've 
checked.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

□  Mounted  Picker/Sheller 

□  2-row  Pull  Picker/Sheller 

□  1-row  Picker  □  Snappers 


NAME. 


□  Student 


ADDRESS- 
TOWN  


R.R.  No.  and  Box  No. 
 STATE. 


Mounted  Picker  with  mounted 
husking  bed  —  1-shot  lubrica- 
tion available 


Mounted  Picker  with  mounted 
sheller —  1-shot  lubrication 
available 


Mounted  Snapper  with  extra 
wide  elevators;  built-in  park- 
ing stands 


Mounted  Picker  with  high 
capacity  trailing  husking 
bed 


1-Row  Pull  Snapper  with  exclu- 
sive ear  corn  delivery  auger, 
same  no-plug  features 


1-Row  Pull  Picker  with 
one-shot  lubrication 
available 


2-Row  Pull  Picker  with 
one-shot  lubrication 
available 


2-Row  Pull  Picker  with  mount- 
ed sheller  —  one-shot  lubri- 
cation available 


2-Row  Pull  Picker  —  the 
big  capacity  picker  for 
narrow  row  corn 


2-Row  Pull  Picker  (nar- 
row row)  with  mounted 
sheller 
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September  1962  •  15  Cents 


Winter  V/heat  Belt  Shifts  to  Cattle 
•  Texas  Live  Stock  Market  Patterns 


•  Wet  Corn  Saves  $4  per  Pig 

•  Ranchers  Hold  Whip  Hand  on  Feeders 


rear's  BIGGEST  TRACTOR  VALUE 

McCormick"  Farmair  560  with  Torque  Amplifier 


Move  up  to  the  world's  most  popular  65-horse- 
power*  tractor!  Get  a  brand  new  Farmall®  560, 
equipped  with  never-equaled  Torque  Amplifier 
drive,  before  your  International  Harvester  dealer 
withdraws  his  special  offer. 

See  him  soon  for  all  the  cash-saving  details! 
Dollar  savings  are  big,  but  they're  only  part  of  his 
big  tractor  value.  Learn  why  today's  better-than- 
ever  Farmall  560  with  exclusive  Multi-Range  power 
tops  all  others  in  total  value.  Most  important,  get 
fully  acquainted  with  Torque  Amplifier.  See  how 
this  often-copied,  yet  never-equaled  system  boosts 
pull-power  up  to  45%  on-the-go  . .  .  eliminates  stalls 
and  shift-downs  .  .  .  increases  output,  cuts  costs. 

Finally,  give  yourself  a  real  treat.  Have  your  IH 
dealer  arrange  for  you  to  try  a  new  TA-equipped 


560  on  your  farm.  Find  out  firsthand  why  owners 
say,  "The  560  is  the  finest  tractor  I've  ever  owned !" 
Put  Torque  Amplifier  to  your  test.  See  how  this  ex- 
clusive IH  feature  carries  you  through  toughest 
going,  non-stop.  See  how  TA  and  completely  inde- 
pendent pto  handle  power-driven  machines  with 
extra-engine  ease,  without  extra-engine  cost. 

This  is  the  deal  you've  waited  for!  See  your  IH 
dealer.  Get  his  big  special  offer  on  a  new  Farmall 
560  equipped  with  famous  Torque  Amplifier. 

*  Maximum  power,  gasoline  engine,  corrected 
to  standard  conditions 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


Are  you  Moving -Or,  Staying  Put? 


For  Movers 

TF  YOU'RE  MOVING, 
don't  forget  to  let  us  know 
so  that  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  can  accom- 
pany you  to  your  new  ad- 
dress. 

Enclose  address  label  from 
current  issue  and  allow  us 
30  days  for  changes. 


For  Stayers 

TF  YOU'RE  STAYING 
put,  check  the  mail  label 
on  a  recent  issue  and  let  us 
know  if  changes  are  neces- 
sary. 

While  you  are  at  it,  why 
not  renew  your  subscription 
right  now — 36  full  issues, 
only  $1. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble,  Circulation  Manager 
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Our  Cover  Picture 


QUR  COVER  PICTURE  for  Sep- 
tember shows  Walter  Shots  II, 
16-year-old  owner  of  Shots'  Suffolk 
Farm  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  one  of 
his  stud  rams.  Shots'  breeding  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  building  a  flock  of 
Suffolks  with  length  and  depth  along 
with  great  size.  The  stud  ram,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Hurst's  188  B,  a  yearling 
ram  which  weighs  230  pounds  in 
breeding  condition. 

Shots  became  interested  in  sheep 
breeding  as  a  4-H  Club  boy  about  five 
years  ago.  Last  year  at  the  County 
Fair,  he  had  the  first  and  second  sin- 
gle fat  lambs  and  pen  of  fat  lambs 
sired  by  a  Suffolk.  He  has  strength- 
ened his  flock  by  importing  some 
top  ewes  from  Iowa  which  were  bred 
to  his  champion  rams.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Suffolk  Sheep 
Assn.,  and  Indiana  Suffolk  Breeders 
Assn.  We  feel  sure  you'll  be  hearing 
a  lot  of  comment  about  Shots'  Suf- 
folks in  the  years  to  come. 
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Tracks  to  bigger  farm  profits! 


You  are  looking  at  the  footprint  of  the  smartest  buy  in 
tractor  tires  today  —  Goodyear's  revolutionary  Super- 
Torque.  Super-Torque  is  the  only  tire  built  to  make  full 
use  of  the  higher  torque  in  modern  tractors.  The  reason : 
"Angle-Braced"  lugs— lugs  reinforced  by  multiple 
angles,  much  as  structural  steel  is  strengthened. 

"Angle-Braced"  lugs  are  up  to  30%  deeper— give  you  up 
to  40%  more  working  rubber— take  a  deeper,  bigger  bite 
without  bending  under.  They  also  put  up  to  28%  more 
rubber  on  the  road.  Result:  Super-Torque  outpulls  and 
outwears  any  other  tractor  tire.  Yet  costs  very  little 
more  than  "regulars."  So  be  smart.  Put  these  profit- 


angled  tracks  to  work  for  you.  Available  only  at  your 
Goodyear  Dealer  or  Goodyear  Service  Store. 

OUR  PLEDGE  — If  in  a  full  season's  use  (90  days  from  purchase  date) 
your  Super-Torques  do  not  prove  to  have  better  field  traction  and  less 
tread  wear  than  any  other  rear  tractor  tire  (used  under  the  same  con- 
ditions for  a  like  period  of  time),  your  Goodyear  Dealer  or  Goodyear 
Service  Store,  upon  return  of  the  tires,  will  refund  in  cash  any  payment 
made  plus  any  allowances  made  for  your  traded-in  tires. 

(This  guarantee  excludes  comparison  with  special  purpose  rear  Tractor 
Tires.) 

Like  all  Goodyear  tires,  the  Super-Torque  also  is  guaranteed  against 
defects  in  workmanship  and  material  without  time  or  mileage  limits. 
Any  Goodyear  tire  dealer  in  the  U.S.A.  will 
make  allowance  on  a  new  tire  based  on 
original  tread  depth  remaining  and  current 
"Goodyear  Price." 


GOODYEAR 


Super-Torque  -T.  M.  The  Coodyenr  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Only  Your 

PRIDE  °hfeFARM 

Dealer  Offers 


l-STOP 
SERVICE 


Automatic 


HOG  WATERING  EQUIPMENT 

APPROVED  NON-SIPHONING 
Built  of  Cast  Iron  to  Last  a  Lifetime  in  Feed  Lot 


Generol  Purpose:  Model  WA-6  Auto- 
matic Waterer  serves  80  hogs.  Quick- 
recovery,  all  brass  valve,  float.  Dimen- 
sions: 12"  high;  12"  wide;  18"  long. 


For  Farrowing  Crate  or  Nursery:  Model 

WF-3  Pressure-Type  Waterer.  Rugged 
enough  to  serve  sow,  yet  compact  enough 
for  farrowing  crate.  Dimensions:  5%" 
high;  5%"  wide;  11"  long. 


For  Feed  Lot,  Fence  Line  Installation: 

Model  WL-2  Automatic  Waterer.  2  gen- 
erous size  troughs.  Capacity  for  100 
market  size  hogs.  All  cast  iron  with 
heavy  steel  trough  lids.  Dimensions: 
11"  high;  12"  wide;  21"  long. 


For  Fence  Line  Installation:  Model  WM-1 
Automatic  Waterer.  Solid  cast  iron 
construction.  4  large  drinking  troughs 
handle  200  hogs.  Large  capacity  brass 
valve,  float-operated  for  rapid  recovery. 
Dimensions:  13"  high;  22"  wide;  27" 
long. 

52  WATERERS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  —  ALL  MODELS  AVAILABLE  WITH 
AUTOMATICALLY  CONTROLLED  ELECTRIC  OR  GAS  HEAT 

COMBINATION  AUTOMATIC  CATTLE  AND 
HOG  WATERERS 

Compare  before  you  buy  — see 
why  they  outsell  all  others! 

Most  Compact  Combination    in  Line, 

Model  W£3-2  Automatic  Cattle  and 
Hog  Waterer  with  cast  iron  troughs. 
Cattle  trough  serves  70  head,  two  hog 
troughs  serve  100  head.  Dimensions: 
27'/2"  high;  21"  wide;  32"  long. 


i 
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TOP  VALUE 
ECONOMY  MODEL 

All-New  Model  WD4-2  offers  outstand- 
ing value  in  economy  combinations. 
Large  access  doors,  all  cast  iron  cattle 
anu  hog  troughs  and  the  same  overall 
size  as  the  deluxe  WC7-2  at  budget 
price.  Dimensions:  29"  high;  24"  wide; 
36"  iong. 

"Cadillac"  of  all  Waterers,  Model  WC-7 
Automatic  Cattle  and  Hog  Waterers. 
All  cast  iron  except  access  doors  and 
trough  lids  which  are  heavy  galvanized 
steel.  Dimensions:  29"  high;  24"  wide; 
36"  long. 


HAWKEYE  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

FACTORY:  Waterloo,  Iowa,  WAREHOUSES:  Peoria,  III.;  East  St.  Louis,  III.;  Milan,  III.; 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Davenport,  Iowa; 
Mankato,  Minn.;  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 


OUR  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

and  universities  are  celebrating 
their  centennial  this  year.  In  1862,  the 
nation  had  203  colleges  for  total  pop- 
ulation of  32  million.  Today,  we  have 
186  million  people  served  by  more 
than  2,000  colleges  and  universities. 
Total  enrollment  exceeds  four  mil- 
lion students — one  fifth  of  them  are 
enrolled  in  the  68  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges. These  colleges  grant  22%  of  all 
bachelors  degrees;  confer  25%  of  the 
masters  degrees  and  38%  of  the  doc- 
torates. For  agricultural  degrees, 
however,  the  Land  Grant  Schools 
grant  80%  of  the  bachelors  degrees, 
97%  of  the  masters  degrees  and  all 
of  the  doctorates. 

WE  ARE  GROWING  TALLER  and 

healthier  as  the  results  of  continu- 
ous improvement  in  nutrition,  in  the 
opinion  of  Philip  L.  White,  secretary, 
Council  on  Foods  &  Nutrition,  Amer- 
ican Medical  Assn.  Life  expectancy 
at  birth  has  now  reached  70  years,  a 
21-year  gain  in  the  past  half-century. 
Fifty  years  ago  such  diseases  as 
goiter,,  pellagra,  beriberi  and  rickets 
were  common.  These  diseases  are  no 
longer  tabulated  as  causes  of  death. 

In  1900,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
was  162.4  per  1,000  live  births;  now 
it  is  25.2.  Children,  aged  1  to  4,  died 
at  the  rate  of  19.8  per  1,000  in  1900; 
now  it  is  less  than  1  per  1,000.  Popu- 
lation of  people  under  age  21  has 
grown  since  1950  from  53.7  million 
to  74.4  million,  an  increase  of  39%. 
In  effect,  children  achieve  their  adult 
growth  five  years  sooner  than  their 
grandfathers  did. 


During  the  past  40  years,  average 
height  has  increased  2  to  3  inches. 
Mature  height  is  realized  five  years 
sooner  than  in  1900.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, the  average  height  of  men  20 
to  25  years  old  will  be  6  ft.  About  40% 
of  all  men  will  be  over  6  ft.  3  inches. 
Americans  are  eating  about  100 
pounds  less  total  food  per  year  than 
50  years  ago.  But  now  they  eat  dif- 
ferent and  better  foods  with  two- 
thirds  of  protein  supplied  from  ani- 
mal sources  as  compared  with  one- 
half  of  total  protein  supplied  by  ani- 
mals 50  years  ago. 

FISHERMEN  GOT  A  BREAK  when 
USDA  scientists  recently  discov- 
ered "instant  fishbait"  in  their  search 
to  control  mealworms,  the  larvae  of 
certain  beetles.  Mealworms  infest 
granaries  and  bakeries  and  are  in- 
jurious to  flour  and  meal.  The  USDA 
scientists  (on  their  day  off.  no  doubt) 
found  that  fish  go  for  mealworms  in 
a  big  way.  What's  more,  the  "instant 
fishbait"  could  be  produced  with  a 
do-it-yourself  kit  comprised  of  a  few 
scraps  of  lumber,  a  few  nails,  and  a 


thin  sheet  of  aluminum  from  the 
hardware  store. 

So  when  the  scientists  issued  the 
leaflet  on  how  to  control  mealworms, 
they  also  explained  how  to  raise  a 
colony  large  enough  to  supply  the 
average  fisherman's  needs.  The  leaf- 
let tells  where  and  how  to  find  the 
insects  to  "pioneer"  the  colony  of 
mealworms.  You'll  need  a  little  wheat 
bran,  graham  flour,  commercial  dried 
meat  scraps,  a  piece  of  carrot,  potato 
or  lettuce — plus  a  couple  of  handfuls 
of  mealworms.  Voila!  Instant  fish- 
bait. Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
Mealworm  Leaflet  No.  195,  USDA  Of- 
fice of  Information,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 


MONEY  DOES  GROW  ON  TREES  if 

you  are  a  farm  woodland  owner, 
advises  Forester  J.  B.  Sharp,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  "Let  your  good 
trees  grow  large  for  top  returns," 
says  Sharp.  Both  sawlog  trees  used 
for  lumber  and  pulpwood  trees  used 
for  paper  have  greater  value  if  they 
are  larger.  Farm  woodland  owners 
should  save  the  straight,  sound,  long- 
bodied,  fast-growing  good  kinds  of 
timber  trees  which  bring  the  most 
money. 

For  example,  with  a  stumpage 
value  of  $20  per  thousand  board  feet 
standing  in  the  woods,  a  tree  8-inches 
in  diameter  at  breast  height  will  scale 
24  board  feet  and  sell  for  48f.  A  10- 
inch  tree  scales  59  board  feet  with  a 
value  of  $1.18.  A  12-inch  tree  con- 
tains 120  board  feet  with  a1  value  of 
$2.40,  and  a  14-inch  tree  contains  187 
board  feet  with  a  value  of  $3.74. 
These  are  "mill-run"  figures.  Trees 
for  special  quality  products  may  have 
higher  values. 

Crooked  trees,  unhealthy  trees,  and 
short,  limby  and  slow-growing  trees 
should  be  utilized  at  smaller  sizes. 
They  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop into  large-sized  trees  for  qual- 
ity timber.  Timber  stand  improve- 
ment and  thinning  favor  high  value 
crop  trees  which  means  more  money 
to  the  farm  landowner. 
A  NEW  MEXICO  RANCHER  was  the 

five  millionth  consumer  to  receive 
central  station  electric  service 
through  the  27-year-old  REA.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  McGuffin  threw  away 
their  kerosene  lamps  at  a  ceremony 
held  at  noon  on  July  2,  1962  at  the 
McGuffin  ranch  about  30  miles  north- 
west of  Tatum,  New  Mexico.  REA 
Administrator  Norman  M.  Clapp  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremony.  Lea  Coun- 
ty Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  an  REA 
borrower,  is  building  a  3.5  mile  line 
around  the  edge  of  a  dned-up  salt 
lake  to  carry  electric  power  to  the 
McGuffin  ranch. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK    MAGAZINE:   3  YEARS    FOR    $1   OR  6  YEARS    FOR  $2. 
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Worth  More  Because  It  Does  More! 

Armour  Vertagreeri 

Makes  Fall-Seeded  Crops  More  Profitable 


Here's  what  experienced  growers  think  about  Vertagreen  for 
Commercial  Crops: 

Charles  Marshall  of  Trilla,  Illinois,  used  Vertagreen 
10-10-10  under  his  wheat  and  increased  the  yield  9  bushels 
(or  $15.30)  to  the  acre  over  the  previous  year.  He  said:  "If 
Vertagreen  will  make  this  much  difference,  I  will  use  it  more 
next  year!" 

Fred  McCandlish  of  Toledo,  Illinois,  used  Vertagreen  on 
his  wheat,  oats,  clover  and  pastures.  He  said:  "Instead  of 
costing  me  money,  Vertagreen  makes  me  money.  ($16.43  net 
per  acre  on  wheat)  Vertagreen  does  the  job!" 
Gordon  Parsons  of  Glensfoot  Dairy  Farm,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.Y.:  "Vertagreen  gave  me  superior  yields  and  im- 
proved the  general  health  of  my  herd.  After  using  Verta- 
green for  five  years  on  my  pasture,  my  veterinary  bills  were 
only  50%  of  what  they  were  previously!" 

These  farmers  and  many  more  from  all  sections  agree  that 
Vertagreen,  Armour's  premium  fertilizer,  gives  a  profitable 
start  to  fall-seeded  crops.  This  year,  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  your  yield  with  Armour  Vertagreen  for  Com- 
mercial Crops  .  .  .  the  fertilizer  that's  "Worth  More  Because 
It  Does  More!"  See  your  friendly  Armour  Agent  soon! 


Charles  Marshall  —  Trilla,  Illinois 


Fred  McCandlish  —  Toledo,  Illinois 


Glensfoot  Farm  —  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 


ARMOUR  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Other  Armour  Quality  Mixed  Fertilizers  And  Materials 

Mixed  Fertilizers,  bagged  and  bulk  /  Ammonium  Nitrate  /  Nitrogen 
Solutions  /  Anhydrous  Ammonia  /  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Triple  Superphosphate  /  Phosphate  Rock 
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>  BADGER  UNLOADERS 
DELIVER  SILAGE  FAST... 

ANYTIME! 


.  .  .  the  digger  wheel 
and  single  auger  make 
the  big  difference. 


It's  like  opening  a  huge  faucet  when 
you  press  the  "go"  button  of  a  Badger 
Silo  Unloader  . . .  even  when  silage  is 
densely  compacted  or  frozen! 

Badger's  single  auger  bears  down  as 
it  digs  up .. .  slices  silage  off  evenly 
with  its  chisel-sharp  steel  cutters  and 
digger  wheel . . .  gives  positive  delivery 
of  up  to  15  tons  of  conditioned,  palat- 
able silage  per  hour. 

A  single  Badger  Silo  Unloader 
adapts  easily  to  all  silos  from  10  to  30 
ft.  diameter  . . .  transfers  quickly  by 
monorail  or  by  disassembly  into  man- 
ageable one-man-size  units.  Single 
point  suspension  keeps  it  cutting  level 
. . .  hoists  it  out  of  the  way  at  silo  filling. 

Badger's  quality  construction  saves 
you  money  every  day  you  use  it  — 
saves  endless  man-hours  of  back-break- 
ing work  and  high  cost  labor. 

Your  Badger  dealer  is  a  feedlot 
specialist  —  better  see  him  first. 


Here's  digging  power  that  keeps  any 
silage  moving  outl  "Plow-share- 
shaped"  heat-treated  steel  knives, 
sharpened  on  both  front  and  outer 
edges  are  easily  replaced  —  two-piece 
wheel  can't  rust  tight.  Double  rubber- 
tired  wall  wheels  let  cutter  shave 
safely  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
the  wall  even  when  surface  is  irregular. 


HUGER  BEARS  DOWN...  DIGS  UP 

If  you  were  to  take  out  silage  by 
hand,  you'd  dig  under  and  scoop  up 
—  and  that  is  just  the  way  a  Badger 
works.  The  sharp-toothed,  9-inch 
Badger  auger  rotates  against  the  di- 
rection of  travel  —  digging  in  and  up- 
ward ...  as  only  a  single  auger  can! 


Badger  SLOTTED  TUBE 
handles  ANY  SILAGE... 
feeds  SIMULTANEOUSLY  and 
UNIFORMLY  along  entire  bunk 


Some  feeds  clog  round  holes.  So  Badger 
Feed  King  tube  feeders  have  slots!  Big 
slots  that  handle  huge  quantities  of  con- 
centrate or  any  silage  —  the  same 
amount  at  the  same  time  from  every  slot. 
Single  lever  control  directs  feed  flow  to 
either  side  or  any  selected  section  of 
the  bunk.  Write  for  details. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  S,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 
5     □  Silo  Unloaders  □  Tube  Feeders 

.niig/    I     □  Auger  Feeders  □  Silage  Distributors 

st~\      r>\  \\0&>^^    ■     □  Forage  Wagons  □  Feedlot  Layout 

"yOJj        "  I      □  Round-the-Silo  □  Barn  Cleaners 

'  sf~*)Jjnflj  Feeders  □  Manure  Spreaders 

yV^f  □  How  to  Make  Low  Moisture  Grass  Silage 

available  with  Name   Student  □  I 

Bank  Financing  Address   

City  and  State    g 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.    Write  for  details. 

MORE  FARMERS  BUY  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADERS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 


Inside 

Washington 


ha  Philip  JL.  Warden 


JT  IS  DIFFICULT  to  look  at  the 

present  make-up  of  Congress  with 
its  predominance  of  Democrats  and 
figure  why  so  many  of  President 
Kennedy's  legislative  proposals  are 
defeated  until  you  review  the  voting 
records  of  key  Congressional  Demo- 
crats-— the  committee  chairmen. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  64  Dem- 
ocrats and  35  Republicans.  There  is 
one  vacancy.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives now  has  262  Democrats  and 
174  Republicans,  with  one  vacancy. 
At  first  glance,  it  would  appear  that 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
could  jam  any  bill  he  wanted  through 
Congress  with  ease.  But  this  has 
proved  far  from  the  case  this  year. 

Major  Kennedy  bills  have  been 
clobbered.  When  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration wins,  its  margin  of  vic- 
tory often  has  been  terrifyingly  small. 
It  has  become  quite  evident  that  if 
the  Democrats  lose  even  a  handful  of 
seats  in  either  house  of  Congress  in 
the  November  elections,  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  program  faces  a  se- 
rious situation  next  year. 

The  committee  chairmen,  all  Dem- 
ocrats, are  the  men  with  the  greatest 
seniority  but  not  necessarily  the 
greatest  ability.  They  are,  however, 
the  most  powerful  men  in  Congress. 
They  control  the  purse  strings  and 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  legislation.  By  all 
rights,  they  should  be  President  Ken- 
nedy's strongest  partners.  But  their 
voting  records  on  59  senate  rollcalls 
in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
indicate  why  the  Kennedy  program 
has  been  battered.  Here  is  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  chairmen  of  the  16 
major  senate  committees  voted 
against  their  party's  and  their  coun- 
try's leader: 


Washington,  D.  C. 

other  interested  parties  asking  if  they 
would  be  interested  in  participating 
in  a  conference  on  packers  and  stock- 
yards act  matters. 

The  department  has  said  in  this 
letter  that  it  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  the  conference.  Some 
trade  associations,  it  was  learned,  are 
extremely  reluctant  to  join  in  such  a 
conference.  They  are  cool  to  the  whole 
idea.  Officials  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Division  have  indicated 
they  would  like  to  discuss  at  such  a 
conference  in  addition  to  the  National 
Live  Stock  and  Meat  board  actions, 
such  things  as  direct  buying  and  pen- 
cil shrink,  the  deductions  some  live 
stock  buyers  take  for  "fill"  when  ani- 
mals are  marketed. 

•  •  •  The  administration  has  an- 
nounced it  will  permit  farmers  and 
ranchers,  along  with  all  other  busi- 
nessmen, to  take  larger  deductions  for 
depreciation  for  farm  animals,  and 
machinery  and  equipment,  in  deter- 
mining their  taxable  income.  The 
changes  do  not  amount  to  a  tax  cut. 
They  change  the  timing  of  the  tax 
liability. 

The  tax  laws  allow  as  a  deduction 
in  computing  taxable  income  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  depreciation  of 
property  used  in  a  trade  or  business. 
The  purpose  of  the  deduction  is  to 
permit  taxpayers  to  recover  through 
annual  deductions  the  cost  of  the 
property  over  its  useful  economic  life. 

•  •  •  The  determination  of  the 
useful  economic  life  of  an  asset  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  estimate.  To 
assist  in  reaching  these  decisions,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  issued 
new  guidelines  setting  forth  the  ap- 
proximate useful  economic  life  of 
most  property. 

Times  Voting 


Senator 

Committee 

Against  Ke 

Allen  Ellender  (La.) 

Agriculture 

20 

Carl  Hayden  (Ariz.) 

Appropriations 

10 

Richard  Russell  (Ga.) 

Armed  Services 

24 

Willis  Robertson  (Va.) 

Banking 

33 

Warren  Magnuson  (Wash.) 

Commerce 

5 

Alan  Bible  (Nev.) 

District  of  Columbia 

7 

Harry  F.  Byrd  (Va.) 

Finance 

32 

Wm.  Fulbright  (Ark.) 

Foreign  Affairs 

10 

John  McClellan  (Ark.) 

Gov't.  Operations 

29 

Clinton  Anderson  (N.  M.) 

Interior 

13 

James  Eastland  (Miss.) 

Judiciary 

31 

Lister  Hill  (Ala.) 

Labor 

6 

Olin  Johnston  (S.  C.) 

Postoffice 

11 

Dennis  Chaves  (N.M.) 

Public  Works 

6 

Robert  Kerr  (Okla.) 

Space 

10 

Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.) 

Rules 

8 

Mansfield  is  the  Democratic  leader 
of  the  Senate  in  addition  to  being 
chairman  of  the  rules  committee. 

The  voting  records  of  these  senate 
committee  chairmen  help  underscore 
the  difficulty  of  either  party  in  get- 
ting farm  legislation  through  the  Con- 
gress. Ezra  Taft  Benson  as  secretary 
of  agriculture  sought  a  freer  market 
for  farm  products.  But  Congress 
would  never  vote  him  sufficient  price 
support  flexibility  to  test  his  theories. 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman  has 
sought  less  freedom  in  the  market 
with  stricter  controls  over  production 
to  hold  down  surpluses  but  Congress 
refuses  him  that  authority. 

•  •  •  The  decision  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  division  of  the  agri- 
culture department  to  change  its  pol- 
icies in  providing  assistance  to  the 
National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board, 
is  proving  a  most  controversial  and 
unpopular  one. 

The  Department  has  written  let- 
ters to  major  trade  associations  and 


(Write  for  Depreciation  Guidelines 
and  Rules,  Publication  No.  456,  pub- 
lished in  July,  1962.  Send  250  for  each 
copy  ordered  to  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  This  56-page 
booklet  contains  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  depreciation  rates.) 

The  guidelines  for  depreciable  as- 
sets used  by  agriculture  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Machinery  and  Equipment.... 10  years 

Cattle,  breeding  or  dairy         7  years 

Horses,  breeding  or  work  10  years 

Hogs,  breeding   3  years 

Sheep,  breeding    5  years 

Goats,  breeding    5  years 

Autos   3  years 

Tractors    4  years 

Trailers   6  years 

Garages  45  years 

Dwellings   45  years 

Grain  Elevators   60  years 

Warehouses  60  years 

Machine  Shops  45  years 

Farm  Buildings   25  years 

Land  Improvements   20  years 
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Truck  muscle  and  hustle  to  handle  any  job  you  have! 


Sunup  to  sundown  .  .  .  and  plenty  of  times  into  the  night  .  .  . 
thousands  of  International  Trucks  are  taking  the  guesswork 
and  drudgery  out  of  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 

That's  hecause  every  International  model,  including  the 
scrappy  little  Scout  and  new  medium-duty  C-150  shown  here, 
is  engineered  to  soak  up  the  punishment  that  comes  with  farm 
jobs  . . .  built  to  move  over  rough  ground  as  well  as  speed  to  town. 
And  no  other  truck  maker  offers  you  a  broader  choice  of  models! 

New  this  year,  the  C-150  is  designed  specially  for  loads  in  the 
14,000-lb.  GVW  class.  Its  heavier-duty  channel  frame,  wider  front 


springs  and  big  power  brakes  give  it  the  backbone  you  need.  Two 
wheelbases,  for  9-  or  12-ft.  bodies. 

The  Scout,  now  a  popular  favorite  across  the  country,  carries 
kids  or  cargo  in  its  5-ft.  loadspace,  hoards  regular  gas  on  or  off 
the  road.  Chores  are  lighter  when  you  fit  out  a  Scout  with  the 
equipment  you  need  and  one  of  the  six  tops  you  like. 

What  kind  of  truck  do  you  need  for  your  farm?  Your  Interna- 
tional Dealer  or  Branch  can  give  you  the  answer -see  him  now! 
International  Harvester  Company,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS  SS£?SS  I 
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Ranchers  Hold  Whip 
Hand  with  Feeders 

By  Robert  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 


September  >Eurket  Outlook 

Prices  lower,  $25  to  $26  for  Choice  Steers 


Prices  lower,  $18  to  $19  for  200-220-pound  bar- 
rows and  gilts 

Prices  lower,  $20  to  $21  for  Choice  Lamhs 


THE  SHORT  TERM  CATTLE 
outlook  has  improved  based  on 
two  reports.  One  is  the  July  Cat- 
tle and  Calves  on  Feed  Report  of  the 
USDA.  On  July  1,  there  were  4% 
more  cattle  on  feed  than  the  year  be- 
fore. Actually,  2%  fewer  cattle  were 
on  feed  in  the  North  Central  States, 
and  18%  more  were  on  feed  in  the 
West.  Marketing  of  fed  cattle  in  the 
third  quarter  will  likely  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year  in  total  but  below 
last  year  in  the  North  Central  States. 
Fall  marketings  should  be  above  last 
year  in  total  but  down  slightly  in  the 
North  Central  area. 

USDA's  Western  Range  and  Live- 
stock Report  informs  us  that  range 
feed  conditions  in  the  Western  range 
area  improved  greatly  in  June.  In 
fact,  the  improvement  was  the  great- 
est on  record.  Widespread  June  rain- 
fall supplemented  earlier  precipita- 
tion and  as  temperatures  warmed, 
range  grasses  made  fast  development 
in  most  areas.  Since  this  will  put 
ranchers  in  a  stronger  holding  posi- 
tion, slaughter  prices  and  feeder 
prices  will  likely  have  more  support 
this  fall  than  earlier  anticipated. 

This  cool  summer  has  been  a  wind- 
fall to  live  stock  producers.  An  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  meat  has 
been  reflected  in  higher  live  stock 
prices.  Prices  on  fed  cattle  firmed  up 
in  July,  and  on  August  2  Choice  900 
to  1,100  pound  steers  were  quoted  at 
$25.50  to  $28  at  Chicago.  Some  decline 
from  this  level  is  expected  into  Sep- 
tember, perhaps  to  $25  to  $26.  Even 
for  the  fall,  the  chances  are  that 
prices  of  Choice  steers  won't  drop 
much  below  $25.  A  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  light  cattle  and  calves 
on  feed,  shown  by  the  July  report, 
indicates  that  price  gains  into  the 
winter  months  are  likely  to  be  less 
than  in  the  past  year. 

Cattle  Cycle  5  Years  Old 

The  current  cattle  cycle  is  now  five 
years  old.  Since  mid-1957,  cattle  num- 
bers have  been  increasing.  The  build- 
up in  the  present  cattle  cycle  has 
been  less  rapid  than  in  the  last  one 
which  began  in  1949.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  chart.  A 
buildup  is  indicated  when  the  calf 
crop  plus  imports  of  live  cattle  ex- 
ceed the  total  slaughter  of  cattle  and 
calves  plus  the  death  loss.  Liquida- 
tion then  is  taking  place  when  this 
difference  is  negative. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why 
the  expansion  in  the  present  cattle 
cycle  has  been  gradual.  We  have  not 
had  a  war  with  its  attendant  ab- 
normal demands  to  encourage  a  fast 
buildup.  Secondly,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  our  beef  supply  is  from 
feedlots.  USDA  estimates  that  about 
57%  of  our  beef  supply  was  fed  beef 
in  1960,  as  compared  with  47%  in 
1950  and  less  than  30%  before  World 
War  II. 

The  increasing  importance  of  feed- 
lot  operations  is  adding  some  flexi- 
bility to  cattle  production.  Beef  out- 
put can  be  turned  on  and  shut  off  in 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  We  partly 
offset  the  sharp  drop  in  cow  slaughter 
in  1958  and  1959  by  feeding  out  more 
calves  and  feeding  to  heavier  weights. 
As  a  result,  annual  average  prices  in- 
creased only  $4  between  1957  and 
1959 — a  relatively  mild  stimulant  to 


expansion.  It  should  be  mentioned 
here,  too,  that  the  rapid  increase  in 
cattle  feeding  operations  has  diverted 
a  large  number  of  heifers  from  herds 
to  feedlots  in  recent  years.  Heifer 
slaughter  has  tripled  in  the  past  10 
years.  Slaughter  of  heifers  leveled  off 
from  this  upward  trend  in  1958  as 
the  new  cattle  cycle  was  getting 
under  way,  but  between  1958  and 
1961  heifer  slaughter  increased  50%. 
Only  this  year  has  heifer  slaughter 
begun  to  decline. 

The  expansion  in  cattle  numbers  is 
continuing  this  year.  As  is  indicated 
in  the  chart,  the  total  inventory  may 
increase  by  about  2  million  head. 
This  would  give  us  a  total  inventory 
of  about  102  million  head  next  Jan- 
uary 1.  Unless  a  drouth  develops  next 
year  in  the  Western  ranges  forcing 
liquidation,  cattle  prices  next  year 
should  remain  at  levels  which  would 
encourage  some  further  buildup  in 
cattle  numbers. 

Cattle  Prices  Look  Fair 

Cattle  prices  have  leveled  off  and 
are  likely  to  average  in  1962  about  the 
same  as  or  slightly  above  1961.  Prices 
on  fed  cattle  in  1963  are  likely  to  de- 
cline from  1962  levels.  The  decline 
should  be  moderate — on  the  order  of 
$1,  possible  $2.  Choice  steers  at  Chi- 
cago would  be  expected  to  move  be- 
tween $23  and  $26  in  1963.  Marketings 
of  fed  cattle  are  expected  to  increase 
by  more  than  population. 

An  indication  of  the  number  of 
steers  and  heifers  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  feeding  this  fall  is  the  num- 
ber of  beef  calves  on  farms  last  Jan- 
uary 1  and  also  the  size  of  the  1962 
calf  crop.  Beef  calves  on  farms  on 
January  1  (now  yearlings)  numbered 
27.7  million,  5%  greater  than  the  year 
before.  The  1962  beef  calf  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  be  24.0  million,  about  4% 
above  the  year  before. 
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A  step-up  in  the  expansion  of  beef 
herds  and/or  a  higher  replacement  of 
cows  this  fall  would  mean  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  heifers  and 
heifer  calves  (which  are  included  in 
these  figures)  would  be  retained  for 
breeding  purposes.  For  this  reason, 
the  volume  of  cattle  feeding  this 
coming  season  will  likely  increase  by 
somewhat  less  than  4  to  5%. 

A  difficult  factor  to  predict  is  cow 
slaughter,  which  is  influenced  by 
range  conditions,  age  of  the  cow  in- 
ventory and  expectations  of  ranchers. 
Low  volume  of  cow  slaughter  in  re- 
cent years  suggests  that  there  is  an 
accumulating  inventory  of  older  cows 
which  will  need  to  be  replaced.  If 
cow  slaughter  picks  up  noticeably 
this  fall,  the  outlook  for  1963  would 
thereby  be  improved. 

Per  capita  demand  for  beef  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  the  same  in  1963 
as  in  1962.  The  direction  the  economy 
will  be  heading  is  not  clear,  but  some 
leveling  off  in  rising  consumer  in- 
comes seems  likely  at  least  through 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Beef  will 
face  more  competition  from  pork  and 
poultry  meat  and  less  from  lamb  in 
1963.  This  will  have,  in  the  net,  a 
minor  depressing  effect  on  fed  cattle 
prices. 

Hog  slaughter  this  fall  and  early 
winter  is  expected  to  be  somewhat 
below  a  year  ago.  Hog  prices  should 
average  a  little  higher  than  in  the 
fall  of  1961  when  barrows  and  gilts 
weighing  200  to  220  pounds  brought 
around  $17  per  cwt.  at  Chicago. 

Pork  production  through  the  first 
7  months  of  this  year  totaled  5.5  bil- 
lion pounds  under  federal  inspection. 
This  was  6%  more  than  a  year  earli- 
er. This  pork  increase  was  associated 
with  a  6%  reduction  in  lamb  produc- 
tion, a  2%  decrease  in  veal  produc- 
tion and  a  beef  output  about  the 
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"POR  FIVE  YEARS  NOW  cattle  num- 
bers  have  been  building  up  on  U.S. 
farms.  This  is  illustrated  on  the  above 
chart  by  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  cattle 
and  calves  (calf  crop  plus  imports)  has 
exceeded  the  disposition  (slaughter  plus 
death  loss)  in  each  year  from  1958 
through  1962.    The  rate  of  buildup,  as 


indicated  by  the  difference  between  sup- 
ply and  disposition,  has  been  slower  in 
the  present  cycle  than  in  the  last  one 
which  began  in  1949.  //  cattle  producers 
continue  to  exercise  some  restraint, 
chances  are  good  they  can  avoid  the  pro- 
longed period  of  low  prices  characteristic 
of  previous  cycles. 


same  as  a  year  earlier.  Total  red  meat 
production  for  the  first  7  months  of 
1962  was  3%  greater  than  last  year. 
Poultry  meat  supplies  have  been  run- 
ning about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Prices  for  hogs  in  July  and  August 
held  up  well.  Pork  production  alone 
is  not  the  only  determinant  of  hog 
prices.  It  is  the  major  one,  but  also 
important  are  the  supplies  of  com- 
peting meats  and  the  demand  for 
pork.  The  cooler  summer  weather 
helped  the  demand  for  pork,  as  have 
higher  consumer  incomes. 

In  the  June  pig  crop  report,  USDA 
estimated  the  1962  spring  pig  crop  at 
49.6  million  head,  down  2%  from  a 
year  ago. 

Farmers  had  earlier  indicated  they 
planned  to  increase  production  2% 
over  last  year.  Cold  weather  last  win- 
ter reduced  the  number  of  pigs  saved 
per  litter  and  the  number  of  sows 
that  farrowed  was  lower  than  ex- 
pected. 

For  these  reasons,  the  hog  outlook 
for  September  is  good.  We  expect  hog 
prices  to  continue  at  a  favorable  level 
—$18  to  $19  for  200  to  220  pound  bar- 
rows and  gilts  at  Chicago. 

Slaughter  of  hogs  is  expected  to  in- 
crease some  in  the  final  four  months 
of  this  year.  The  increase  in  output 
is  expected  to  cause  hog  prices  to 
weaken,  but  average  above  the  $17 
average  of  last  fall.  It  appears  that 
the  lowest  prices  this  fall  will  come 
in  November  and  barrows  and  gilts 
should  bring  about  $17  per  cwt. 

Hog  Prices  Holding  Up 

Farrowings  for  the  June  to  Novem- 
ber period  are  expected  to  be  up  2% 
over  a  year  ago.  This  increase  will 
provide  each  person  in  the  first  half 
of  1963  with  about  the  same  amount 
of  pork  as  this  year. 

Chances  are  good  that  the  hog  mar- 
ket will  hold  up  well  through  mid- 
1963.  Hog  prices  should  average  be- 
tween $16  and  $17  in  the  first  four  or 
five  months  of  next  year  and  rise  to 
a  peak  of  $18  to  $19  in  the  summer. 

The  lamb  crop  this  year  will  total 
20.4  million  head.  This  is  4%  less  than 
last  year,  but  2%  above  the  1951-60 
average.  The  drop  this  year  was  the 
largest  for  any  single  year  since  1949. 

The  13  Western  sheep  states  will 
produce  4%  fewer  lambs  than  in  1961. 
Lamb  production  in  the  35  native 
sheep  states  will  be  down  5%. 

The  reduction  in  the  1962  lamb  crop 
accounts  for  most  of  the  6%  reduc- 
tion in  lamb  and  mutton  output  so 
far  this  year.  It  also  means  that  prices 
will  continue  above  1961  levels. 

In  September,  we  expect  Choice 
lambs  to  sell  for  $20  to  $21  at  Chi- 
cago. This  will  be  $3  per  cwt.  above 
the  September,  1961,  average. 

Producers  of  lamb  and  wool  have 
an  opportunity  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove a  new  agreement  with  the 
American  Sheep  Producers  Council, 
Inc.,  between  September  10  and  21. 
This  agreement  would  continue  the 
financing  of  the  Council's  advertis- 
ing, promotional  and  market  devel- 
opment activities  for  four  more  years. 

All  producers  who  have  owned 
sheep  or  lambs,  six  months  of  age  or 
older,  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days 
since  January  1,  1962,  will  be  eligible 
to  vote. 
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Live  stock  feeders  are  turning  to 
high-moisture  corn  because  .  .  . 


Wet  Corn 
Saves  $4 
Per  Ho 


Br  Roy  J.  Rciman 


Ralph  Sullivan  of  Delphi,  Indiana  employs  three  men 
to  feed  33,000  bushels  of  corn  to  2,400  hogs  on  his 
farm  each  year.  Such  efficiency  is  obtained  by  hand- 
ling the  corn  crop  as  high-moistare  corn  and  feeding 


it  mechanically.  The  auger  distributes  rations  to  the 
full  length  of  his  feeding  floor.  After  keeping  re- 
cords for  five  years,  Sullivan  figures  high-moistare 
corn  nets  him  $4.08  more  per  hog  than  regular  corn. 


HOG  AND  BEEF  PRODUCERS 
will  be  taking  a  closer  look  at 
high-moisture  corn  this  fall — 
right  in  their  own  self-feeders  and 
feed  bunks.  Results  obtained  by  ani- 
mal nutritionists  and  other  feeders 
have  been  convincing  enough  to  make 
a  lot  of  producers  switch  from  feed- 
ing •"dry"  corn. 

Producers  who  have  already  given 
high-moisture  corn  a  try  point  to 
plenty  of  advantages.  They  like  its 
palatability;  its  greater  feeding  value; 
its  larger  yields  due  to  early  harvest; 
and  the  way  it  lends  to  mechanical 
feeding. 

A  good  example  of  the  last  point 
is  the  Ralph  Sullivan  hog  farm  near 
Delphi,  Ind.  Hog  chores  on  this  farm 
are  a  snap.  An  automatic  feeding 
system,  hooked  up  with  a  Harvestore 
filled  with  high-moisture  corn,  dis- 
tributes feed  to  600  to  700  head  at 
the  flip  of  a  switch. 

And  feeding  economy?  "I'm  feed- 
ing about  10%  more  efficiently  now 
than  with  dry  ground  feed,"  says  Sul- 
livan. "Storing  high-moisture  corn 
has  eliminated  the  expense  of  drying, 
grinding  and  rehandling  corn.  I  found 
in  a  controlled  experiment  on  my 
farm  five  years  ago  that  the  total 
savings  is  $4.08  a  hog." 

Cattle  feeders  are  just  as  enthusi- 
astic about  high-moisture  corn,  and 
they  are  supported  by  the  results  of 
various  college  comparisons  with  reg- 
ular corn.  An  Iowa  State  feeding  ex- 
periment showed  high-moisture 
ground  ear  corn  had  an  8  to  10% 
greater  feeding  value  compared  to 
dry  ground  ear  corn  when  fed  to  fat- 
tening cattle. 

At  Purdue,  high-moisture  corn  re- 
sulted in  a  definite  savings  in  feed. 
Cattle  fed  high-moisture  ground  ear 
corn  required  12  to  15%  less  corn  to 
produce  a  pound  of  gain  than  those 
fed  regular  ground  ear  corn.  There 
was  also  a  corresponding  30  reduc- 
tion in  the  feed  cost  per  pound  of 
gain  in  favor  of  the  high-moisture 
corn  lots. 

With  such  impressive  results  from 
ground  ear  corn.  Iowa  State  nutri- 
tionists decided  to  compare  high- 
moisture  shelled  corn  with  regular 
shelled  corn.  They  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  grind  or  roll  the  shelled 
corn  to  keep  it  from  passing  through 
undigested,  but  when  they  did,  the 


feed  conversion  for  the  high-mois- 
ture corn  rations  averaged  12%  su- 
perior to  that  of  dry,  rolled  shelled 
rations. 

The  palatability  is  also  a  big  factor 
with  many  feeders.  "My  pigs  prefer 
high-moisture  corn  to  supplement," 
declares  Sullivan.  "I  have  to  'starve' 
them  a  little  to  get  them  to  clean  up 
the  pellets,  until  they  reach  160  lbs. 
and  are  getting  only  a  small  amount 
of  supplement. 

"Up  to  that  weight,  they  pick  out 
the  corn  until  they're  satisfied,  then 
go  lie  down  for  awhile.  When  they 
get  hungry  again,  they  come  back  to 
the  feeder  to  eat  the  remaining  pel- 
lets, I  have  the  timer  set  to  feed  them 
a  fresh  mix  of  corn  and  supplement 
soon  after  the  pellets  are  cleaned  up." 

While  some  feeders  are  switching 
to  high-moisture  corn  for  its  feeding 
value  and  efficiency,  just  as  many 
others  are  turning  to  it  because  of 
the  advantages  of  early  harvest.  Last 
year's  weather,  which  hampered 
picking  and  forced  many  farmers  to 
leave  corn  in  the  field,  has  started  a 
swing  toward  "harvesting  while  har- 
vesting's good." 

Farmers  who  tried  high-moisture 
corn  last  year  say  early  harvest  offers 


more  than  a  chance  to  beat  the  weath- 
er. They  point  to  fewer  trips  from 
field  to  storage;  less  loss  in  the  field 
from  borers,  rodents  and  dropping 
ears;  less  work  than  "cribbing"  ear 
corn;  and  more  time  to  get  a  jump  on 
fall  plowing. 

If  you  had  difficulty  getting  your 
corn  cribbed  before  weather  closed  in 
last  fall — and  even  if  you  didn't — 
you'll  want  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
the  advantages  in  harvesting  some 
or  all  of  your  corn  early  this  year. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  you  can 
do: 

•  Hog  It  Down.  It's  old  fashioned, 
perhaps,  but  this  system  is  still  being 
used  successfully  in  some  areas. 
Though  it  requires  good  fencing,  it 
cuts  labor  to  the  bone  and  offers  an 
opportunity  for  early  harvest.  Hogs 
can  be  turned  in  when  kernels  reach 
25%  moisture. 

"If  corn  can  be  fed  rapidly  enough 
this  system  is  still  okay,"  says  Purdue 
Economist  Noah  Hadley.  "I  visited  a 
farmer  in  northern  Iowa  this  summer 
who  annually  hogs  off  160  acres  of 
corn,  using  about  4,000  pigs. 

"At  least  two  things  are  important 
to  make  this  practice  pay:  (1)  The 
corn  must  be  mature  enough  so  that 


it  won't  mold  when  it  is  knocked 
down  and  partially  eaten  by  the  hogs. 
(2)  You  must  use  enough  hogs  to  as- 
sure that  the  crop  will  be  consumed 
in  a  matter  of  2  or  3  weeks." 

If  you  don't  have  enough  hogs  to 
consume  the  crop  rapidly,  hogging  off 
corn  may  be  desirable  only  when  it's 
the  sole  method  of  salvaging  a  crop. 
As  L.  W.  Hurlbut,  University  of  Ne- 
braska agricultural  engineer  points 
out,  "With  the  superior  means  of 
feeding  hogs  now  available,  our  swine 
expect  and  deserve  a  higher  standard 
of  living." 

•  Pick  Early,  Feed  Quickly.  Quite 
a  number  of  hog  and  beef  producers 
have  had  success  with  this  method. 
They  simply  pick  as  much  high-mois- 
ture corn  as  their  stock  will  eat  by 
mid-winter.  Corn  matures  at  35% 
moisture,  and  if  corn  can  be  used  im- 
mediately, it  can  be  safely  picked  and 
fed  at  30%,  according  to  Hadley. 

Later  in  the  season,  in  cool  weath- 
er, Hadley  says,  corn  can  be  picked 
and  cribbed  at  moistures  up  to  24% 
and  26% — provided  it  is  stored  in  the 
ear  and  not  kept  past  mid-winter. 

Orrin  I.  Berge,  Wisconsin  agricul- 
tural engineer,  says  many  feeders 
have  been  stock  piling  early  corn  on 
concrete  floors.  Other  farmers  have 
filled  their  silos  with  high-moisture 
ground  ear  corn,  and  have  stock-piled 
the  balance.  They  grind  it  into  the 
silo  later. 

To  stock-pile  corn,  Berge  feels  tem- 
peratures should  average  close  to  50" 
or  lower.  "A  day  or  two  of  warm 
weather  won't  hurt,"  he  says,  "but 
some  mold  will  occur  if  temperatures 
are  much  above  50°  for  a  week  at  a 
time. 

"Stock-piling  early  corn  involves 
some  hazard,  of  course,  but  you  also 
face  some  risk  if  you  leave  it  in  the 
field  until  it  dries." 

•  Use  Sealed  Storage.  The  use  of 
oxygen-tight  structures  for  storing 
high-moisture  corn  has  been  widely 
publicized.  But  most  experts  agree 
that  good  conventional  silos  work  al- 
most as  well — and  more  farmers 
ought  to  be  using  them  for  high- 
moisture  corn. 

"Hundreds  of  Iowa  farmers  are 
successfully  storing  high-moisture 
corn  in  upright  silos,"  says  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  Engineer  Dale 
Hull.  "Of  course,  there  are  certain 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Three) 


Why  Live  Stork  Feeder*  Are  Switching  to  Wet  Corn 


1 


Higher  Quality  Feed— 8  to  10%  greater  feeding  value  than  that 
obtained  from  dry  corn  in  Iowa  tests. 


2 


Less  Time  and  Labor — shelling  in  field  means  fewer  trips  to 
storage;  more  of  storage  job  is  done  mechanically. 


e 


5 


Beat  Bad  Weather — early  start  can  mean  difference  between 
a  complete  harvest  or  a  partial  harvest. 


Less  Field  Loss — early  harvest  means  less  loss  from  borers, 
rodents  and  dropped  ears;  can  mean  5  bu.  or  more  per  acre. 


Use  Same  Equipment — if  corn  is  combined,  fixed  costs  of 
equipment  are  spread  over  more  than  one  grain  harvest. 


6 


Time  for  Fall  Plowing — early  harvest  allows  a  less  hurried 
pace  and  permits  an  early  start  on  fall  plowing. 
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Winter  Wheat  Belt 
Shifts  to  Cattle 


By  George  Montgomery 

Calves  fed  silage  while  grazing  wheat  pasture 
gained  an  amazing  2}/?  pounds  daily  last  winter. 


BIG  CHANGES  ARE  taking  place 
in  the  Winter  Wheat  Belt.  If  you 
have  that  region  pictured  as  a 
single-crop  area  with  only  one  source 
of  farm  income,  let  me  suggest  that 
you  climb  into  your  car  and  make  a 
trip  like  the  one  I  have  just  finished. 

While  you're  at  it,  plan  a  wide 
swing  across  the  level,  rich-soil  coun- 
try that  is  western  Kansas,  eastern 
Colorado,  northwestern  Oklahoma, 
the  Texas  panhandle  and  northeast- 
ern New  Mexico.  That  embraces  most 
of  the  hard  winter  wheat  area.  It 
takes  in  all  of  the  region  where  wheat 
pasture  adds  materially  to  agricul- 
tural income. 

Once  this  was  strictly  cattle  coun- 
try. Its  nutritious  grama  and  buffalo 
grasses  made  it  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive range  areas  in  America. 
Now  it  is  going  to  cattle  again! 
But  that  doesn't  mean  they're  re- 
sodding  the  plains.  Land  that  has 
been  broken  will  remain  under  the 
plow.  Owners  will  plant  all  of  it  they 
can  to  wheat.  Where  they  can't  seed 
wheat  they'll  grow  all  the  milo  grain, 
forage  sorghums,  silage  corn  and 
sudan  grass  that  government  control 
programs  make  it  practical  to  plant. 

Well  irrigation  has  been  developed 
over  much  of  that  area  since  the  big 
ranches  were  broken  up.  With  the 
present  roster  of  feed  crops,  plus  lib- 
eral applications  of  fertilizer,  that 
country  can  grow  its  full  quota  of 
wheat  and  produce  more  beef  per 
county  than  was  turned  off  in  the 
lushest  years  when  it  was  in  wild 
range  grasses. 

It's  Safer  to  Graze  Wheat 

Let's  have  a  look  at  some  things 
that  are  taking  place.  Bernard  Neill's 
diversified  operating  unit  near 
Springfield,  Colorado,  is  a  good  place 
to  start.  From  the  beginning,  Neill 
has  classed  himself  as  a  wheat  farmer, 
but  he  controls  enough  prairie  pas- 
ture to  carry  125  beef  cows  or  more. 

Like  other  farmers  in  the  area, 
Neill  figures  on  wheat  pasture  as  a 
beef-making  feed  in  years  when  the 
soil  is  moist  deep  down  at  seeding 
time.  If  the  ground  is  wet  to  less  than 
four  feet,  buying  or  holding  cattle  to 
graze  wheat  may  not  be  a  safe  bet. 
But  when  it's  moist  to  a  depth  of  60 
inches  or  more,  as  it  was  in  the  au- 
tumns of  1960  and  1961,  beef  made 
on  wheat  may  return  a  profit  which 
approaches  that  made  from  the  grain. 

Grazing  wheat  makes  for  a  safer 
operation.  Grain  growers  in  the  area 
can  count  on  hail  damage  about  one 
year  in  three.  When  a  crop  is  pounded 
down  just  before  harvest,  it  gives  the 
grower  a  lot  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  has  taken  off  nearly  half  the 
profits  expected  in  the  form  of  beef. 

Last  winter  Neill  grazed  close  to 
1,000  calves  on  1,400  acres  of  wheat. 
He  cooperated  with  Thomas  J. 
Doherty,  county  agent,  and  South- 
eastern Colorado  Brand  Experiment 
Station,  to  measure  gains  made  by 
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484-pound  steer  calves  that  grazed 
one  field  from  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember to  March  23.  Most  of  these 
calves  received  an  implant  of  12  mil- 
ligrams of  stilbestrol.  They  gained 
2.48  pounds  apiece  daily;  those  not 
implanted  2.23  pounds;  those  given  a 
Synovex  implant  1.91  pounds. 

Just  think  of  it — nearly  2  xk  pounds 
a  calf  daily!  That's  a  respectable  gain 
for  a  big  steer  in  fattening  lot.  It  is 
based  on  the  final  weight  with  a  3% 
shrink  subtracted. 

The  year  before  —  first  test  year — 
348-pound  calves  were  used.  Those 
treated  with  stilbestrol  gained  2.24 
pounds  daily  and  the  untreated  ones 
1.88  pounds. 

By  now,  you  may  be  marveling  at 
the  huge  gains  of  both  years.  They  are 
the  results  of  a  new  method  Neill  has 
developed.  When  he  first  grazed 
wheat,  he  turned  calves  out  with  only 
the  green  wheat  to  eat.  He  provided 
bundles  to  see  them  through  periods 
when  growth  was  covered  with  snow, 
when  wheat  was  frozen  down,  or 
when  fields  were  too  muddy  to  be 
pastured.  He  got  gains  then  that 
ranged  from  1  to  W\  pounds  a  head 
daily. 

Here's  what  Neill  has  done  to  dou- 
ble gains:  He  decided  that  bundles 
made  a  poor  feed  for  the  small  calves 
he  likes  to  buy,  so  he  started  putting 
up  silage  for  them.  They  get  it  every 
day.  Those  he  handled  last  winter  got 
a  mixture  of  10  pounds  of  silage  and 


Cattle  that  have  grazed  winter  wheat  before  going  on  feed  tend  to  put  on 
feedlot  weight  quickly  and  economically.  These  fast-gaining  steers  were 
fed  by  Roy  Cluck  and  James  Cluck,  father-son  partners,  Castro  County,  Texas. 


3  pounds  of  ground  grain  a  head  daily 
at  the  start.  This  was  increased  to  12 
pounds  of  silage  and  4  pounds  of 
grain  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
His  smaller  calves  the  previous  year 
got  8  pounds  of  silage  and  3  pounds 
of  grain. 

"When  wheat  pasture  is  at  its  best," 
I  asked  Neill,  "will  all  of  them  come 
up  to  eat?" 

"They're  right  at  the  bunks  wait- 
ing for  you  every  morning,"  he  shot 
back.  "Until  I  started  this  practice  I 
didn't  realize  that  wheat  alone  is  a 
poorly  balanced  feed.  It  is  over-rich 
in  protein,  too  low  in  energy.  They 
clean  up  the  silage-grain  mixture  be- 
cause it  is  natural  for  them  to  want 
a  balanced  ration.  The  washiness  you 
see  on  wheat  disappears  when  you 
put  out  the  other  feed." 

Feeders  like  wheat  pasture  cattle. 
They  go  into  the  lot  loaded  with 
vitamins  and  trace  minerals,  they 
make  fast  gains  and  use  feed  eco- 
nomically. All  of  that  means  cheap 
gains. 

L.  W.  Farris,  Hart,  Texas,  who 
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The  dark,  shaded  area  of  this  map  depicts  100,000  square  miles  of  the  big 
wheat  pasture  area  which  provides  extensive  winter  grazing  for  live  stock. 
If  the  soil  is  moist  and  weather  warm  until  mid-October,  the  wheat  boys 
must   have   cattle.   It's   unwise  for   Corn   Belt   feeders   to    bid   against  them. 


buys  calves  to  graze  his  own  wheat 
and  other  grain  he  leases  for  grazing 
decided  he  might  as  well  cash  in  on 
the  thriftiness  that  green  wheat  was 
putting  into  his  cattle.  He  grows  about 
3  million  pounds  of  milo  a  year.  When 
I  visited  him  he  was  feeding  16,000 
pounds  of  it  a  day  to  cattle  he  had 
taken  off  wheat  after  they  had  grazed 
130  days — November  1  to  March  10. 

He  buys  high  quality  steers  and 
heifers.  Like  Neill,  he  supplements 
wheat  pasture  with  dry  feed  that  is 
higher  in  energy  than  green  wheat. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  wheat  grazing 
season  he  works  them  up  to  where 
they're  getting  a  pound  of  grain  for 
each  100  pounds  of  live  weight. 

"They're  virtually  on  full  feed,  and 
ready  to  take  off  fast  when  they  go 
to  dry  lot,"  Farris  told  me.  "I  can  get 
yearling  steers  to  choice  grade  in  150 
days  weighing  1,150  to  1,200  pounds. 
Heifers  are  finished  at  around  900 
pounds." 

Three  Ways  to  Handle  Cattle 

Farris  started  out  fattening  100 
head  a  year.  He  got  up  to  400  in  1957, 
and  worked  up  to  1,000  head  in  1961. 
He  can  get  big  yields  of  irrigated 
feed,  and  cattle  make  a  good  market 
for  it. 

Charles  Hottel,  extension  agent  in 
Castro  county,  says  Farris  is  one  of  18 
to  20  farmers  in  the  county  who  han- 
dle 500  cattle  or  more  a  year.  He  told 
me  there  are  three  ways  that  wheat 
pasture  cattle  are  handled.  More  than 
half  the  operators  buy  cattle,  graze 
them  and  sell  when  they  must  take 
them  off  wheat.  The  others  develop 
them  into  fleshy  feeders  or  feed  them 
out  as  Farris  does. 

Other  Castro  county  operators  who 
finish  their  cattle  include  Roy  Cluck 
and  Jimmie  Cluck,  father-son  part- 
ners southeast  of  Dimmitt,  the  coun- 
ty seat.  They,  too,  work  the  cattle  up 
to  liberal  ration  of  grain  before  they 
come  off  wheat.  Last  spring  cattle 
that  stayed  on  volunteer  wheat  until 
April  were  up  to  10  pounds  of  grain, 
5  to  6  pounds  of  cottonseed  hulls  and 
15  pounds  of  silage  before  they  went 
to  dry  lot. 

Three  Herbel  Brothers,  Wilbert, 
Edwin  and  George,  who  are  farming 
partners  near  Hooker  in  Texas  coun- 
ty, Oklahoma,  began  in  1954  to  feed 
out  cattle  they  had  grazed.  "We 
needed  something  to  enlarge  our  op- 
erations," they  told  me.  "If  we  go 
along  with  the  government  control 
program  we  can  seed  only  728  acres 
of  wheat  on  our  1,700  acres.  We  grow 
100  acres  of  ensilage  crops  and  seed 
sudan  for  pasture.  We're  holding  to 
{Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 
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TEXAS'  GREAT  CATTLE  indus- 
try had  its  beginning  in  the 
vast,  un-fenced  expanse  of  graz- 
ing land  along  the  Gulf  Coast  which 
stretched  for  200  miles  inland.  Span- 
ish settlers  who  built  their  Missions 
at  San  Antonio  and  Goliad  later 
brought  in  cattle  from  Mexico  for  food 
and  hides. 

These  cattle  were  descendants  of 
Moorish  stock  bred  for  centuries  on 
the  Andalusian  Plains  of  Spain.  They 
thrived  on  the  lush  prairies  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  in  the  1700's;  then  when 
the  early  Anglo-Saxon  colonists 
brought  in  other  cattle  and  crossed 
them  with  the  Spanish  cattle,  there 
evolved  the  famous  Texas  Longhorn. 

Today,  Texas  ranks  first  among  all 
states  in  the  nation  in  the  production 
of  cattle  and  calves;  first  also  in  sheep 
and  lambs,  and  15th  in  hog  produc- 
tion. Cattle  accounts  for  237c  of  the 
stale's  farm  income.  Texas  ranchers 
will  sell  nearly  3  billion  pounds  of 
live  animals  during  the  year  for  an 
income  of  $600  million. 

Texas'  great  trail  driving  era  devel- 
oped after  the  Civil  War  about  1866. 
Tad  Moses,  Texas  A.  &  M.  editor,  re- 
calls the  estimates  of  Ike  T.  Pryor.  a 
famous  trail  driver.  Pryor  figured 
that  the  number  of  cattle  going  north 
out  of  Texas  from  1866  through  1895 
was  over  10  million  head  in  4.000 
herds  averaging  2.500  cattle.  Their 
average  sale  price  was  $20  per  head 
for  a  total  of  S200  million. 

Old  Trail  Herding  Days 

Each  trailed  herd  had  an  average 
remuda  of  72  horses,  or  six  horses  for 
each  of  the  12  men  riding  herd.  This 
would  add  up  to  48,000  men  and  288,- 
000  horses  taking  part  in  the  trail 
drives.  Herds  traveled  from  12  to  14 
miles  a  day,  making  the  1,200  to  1,500 
mile  trip  to  market  in  about  three 
months  at  a  total  cost  of  60c  per  head. 
The  trail  drives  petered  out  as  the 
railroads  came  to  Texas  in  the  1890's. 

There  are  not  many  more  cattle  in 
Texas  today  than  in  the  early  1900's. 
By  1870,  cattle  population  in  Texas 
was  3,500,000  with  a  farm-ranch  value 
of  $2  million.  Cattle  numbers  reached 
a  peak  in  1906  which  was  to  hold  for 
many  years  with  8.580.000  head  re- 
ported. These  were  valued  on  farms 
and  ranches  at  S101  million.  The 
count  in  1960  was  9,276,000  head  and 
valued  at  $1,150  million. 

Several  of  the  old  trails  converged 
at  Fort  Worth  among  them  the  fam- 
ous Eastern  (Chisholm)  Trail.  North- 
ern buyers  began  looking  to  Fort 
Worth  as  a  major  source  of  supply  as 
early  as  1875.  The  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railroad  reached  Fort  Worth  in  1876 
and  established  extensive  cattle  yards 
to  assure  their  line  a  major  share  of 
the  cattle  shipments.  Fort  Worth  con- 
tinued as  a  shipping  center  until  1890 
when  the  Fort  Worth  Union  Stock- 
yards opened  for  business  and  the 
first  packing  plant  was  established. 

For  many  years,  the  Fort  Worth 
Stockyards  was  the  most  important 
single  live  stock  market  in  Texas,  and 
one  of  the  10  major  live  stock  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States.  The  decline 
in  salable-jeceipts  in  recent  years 
has  posed  a  major  problem  for  the 
Fort  Worth  Stockyards.  Other  situa- 
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tions  that  have  increased  the  prob- 
lems are  wide  variations  in  daily  re- 
ceipts, seasonality  of  receipts,  and 
customer  attitudes. 

Another  factor  which  has  affected 
stockyards  receipts  is  purchases  in 
the  country  by  packer,  feeder  and 
stocker  buyers.  Packers  at  Fort 
Worth  buy  at  the  stockyards,  but  they 
also  purchase  live  stock  in  the  coun- 
try which  go  direct  to  the  packing 
plant. 

The  Union  Stockyards  of  San  An- 
tonio is  the  oldest  of  the  major  stock- 
yards in  Texas  and  is  the  second  larg- 
est in  the  state  in  volume  of  salable 
receipts.  Drouth  years  reduced  the 
volume  of  trading  but  the  trend  is 
now  upward.  Buyers  at  the  Union 
Stockyards  may  be  separated  into 
packer  buyers,  order  buyers,  pro- 
visioners  and  butchers,  and  country 
buyers. 

Stockyards  Adopt  Auctions 

"One  of  the  major  problems  faced 
by  the  Union  Stockyards,"  observes 
J.  G.  McNeely.  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  "is 
the  variation  in  daily  receipts  with 
almost  half  of  the  volume  of  cattle 
and  calves  arriving  on  Monday. 
Stockyards  officials  developed  a  live 
stock  auction  on  Thursday  which  has 
increased  volume  and  has  improved 
the  use  of  facilities." 

Port  City  Stockyards,  the  third 
terminal  live  stock  market  to  be  or- 
ganized in  Texas,  was  built  during  the 
1930's.  The  stockyards  pioneered  air 
transportation  of  live  stock  in  1948, 
and  has  built  this  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness to  such  extent  that  by  1955,  they 
were  handling  20%  of  the  cattle  ex- 
ports from  the  U.  S. 

While  the  salable  receipts  were  de- 
clining at  terminal  markets  in  Texas, 
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local  auctions  were  growing.  A  few 
Texas  auctions  were  established  be- 
fore 1930,  but  the  greatest  growth  has 
occurred  since  1940.  Several  factors 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
auctions.  Farmers  and  ranchers  like 
the  convenience  of  auction  selling  and 
buying.  A  few  head  of  live  stock  can 
be  transported  by  trailer  or  pickup 
truck  to  the  nearest  auction.  Farmers 
like  the  social  and  educational 
aspects  of  the  auction,  and  the  large 
number  of  spectators  at  most  auctions 
is  an  indication  of  the  drawing  power 
of  the  auction  for  the  people  of  the 
community. 

Expansion  of  auctions  in  Texas  be- 
fore 1940  was  attributed  to  a  search 
for  a  more  economical  and  more  con- 
venient method  of  live  stock  market- 
ing during  the  depression  years.  Ex- 
pansion of  auctions  during  the  more 
recent  period  is  attributed  to  the 
higher  prices  of  cattle,  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  cattle  following  the  de- 
pression, and  the  large  marketing 
margins  involved. 

Some  of  the  newer  auctions  have 
air-conditioned  sales  arenas,  fine 
restaurants,  well  furnished  lobbies 
with  cushioned  chairs.  Some  have 
lounge  facilities  for  the  wives  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  Most  auctions  do 
not  start  sales  until  about  noon.  This 
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There  is  on  auction  market  for  each  1,618  square  miles  of  Texas  area,  anil 
this  figure  increases  where  there  are  less  than  40  animals  units  per  square 
mile.  In  addition  to  auctions  and  a  few  big  terminal  markets,  the  slate  is 
doited  with  numerous  packer  buying  points.    There  is  a  big  trend  to  auctions. 


permits  producers  to  bring  live  stock 
on  the  day  of  the  sale.  Usually,  the 
volume  is  not  too  great  to  prevent 
ending  the  sale  by  late  afternoon,  al- 
though some  auctions  may  operate 
far  into  the  night. 

Since  packers  cannot  have  repre- 
sentatives at  all  auctions,  they  attend 
if  the  auction  handles  a  large  volume 
of  fat  cattle,  taking  the  other  classes 
only  when  the  price  is  attractive.  All 
auctions  in  Texas  have  farmer  pa- 
trons who  buy  primarily  stocker  cat- 
tle. Farmers  buy  most  actively  during 
the  seasons  when  they  have  a  surplus 
of  feed  or  need  to  increase  their 
breeding  stock. 

Live  stock  dealers  are  the  major 
speculative  group  at  auctions.  While 
the  packer  buyers  purchase  only  live 
stock  for  slaughter,  and  the  farmers 
buy  little  except  stocker  or  feeder 
live  stock,  the  live  stock  dealers  buy 
anything  that  they  can  resell  at  a 
profit. 

Big  Feedlots  Are  Booming 

The  history  of  Texas  auctions  has 
been  filled  with  many  failures  and 
changes  in  ownership.  Mistakes  have 
been  made  in  selecting  the  auction 
site,  building  the  facility  and  in  op- 
erating the  market.  Intense  competi- 
tion has  kept  commission  rates  at  low 
levels,  and  has  encouraged  practices 
aimed  at  increasing  volume.  Auction 
markets  that  provide  adequate  park- 
ing space,  properly  designed  facili- 
ties, and  approved  operating  pro- 
cedures, are  getting  and  keeping  this 
local  business  provided  equitable 
prices  are  paid  for  the  live  stock  re- 
ceived. 

The  independent  packing  plants  in 
Texas  purchase  live  stock  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources,  but  buy  more  than 
half  of  their  cattle  and  calves  at  auc- 
tion markets.  More  than  a  third  of 
their  supplies  come  from  stockyards 
and  the  remainder  from  farmers  and 
dealers. 

Independent  packing  plants,  taking 
advantage  of  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities,  no  longer  confine  their 
purchases  to  Texas.  Many  purchase 
live  animals  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance outside  the  state.  Live  stock 
imported  into  Texas  for  slaughter 
consist  primarily  of  hogs,  with  some 
grades  of  cattle  which  are  not  avail- 
able in  Texas  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Feedlots  are  increasing  in  Texas 
with  capacities  ranging  from  1,000  to 
5,000  head.  Some  are  operated  by 
large  ranchers  who  may  buy  calves 
to  add  to  those  they  raise  themselves. 
Others  depend  altogether  on  buying 
feeder  calves.  Feedlots  in  South 
Texas  aim  for  a  market  among  chain 
food  stores  that  require  calves  of 
about  650  pounds.  Some  feeders  graze 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One ) 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO  FEED  cattle 
for  a  profit,  start  them  right. 
The  first  three  weeks  may  be  the 
most  important  time  in  your  feeding 
operation  for  new  cattle.  This  means 
that  top  care  should  exist  from  the 
moment  they  arrive  at  your  feedlot 
or  farm.  Profits  will  increase  if  you 
provide  for  their  best  physical  and 
mental  health.  With  such  care,  they 
will  stay  healthier  and  gain  better. 
These  results  are  essential  for  maxi- 
mum weight  gain  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost;  and  low-cost  weight  gain 
— coupled  with  sound  buying  and 
selling — will  make  or  break  the 
feeding  enterprise. 

Last  month  we  discussed  some  of 
the  important  factors  to  consider  in 
buying  feeder  cattle.  Now,  let's  turn 
our  attention  to  getting  the  cattle 
started  right. 

First,  we  must  acknowledge  there's 
no  set  of  rules  for  eliminating  all 
problems  in  getting  cattle  started 
right.  Best  recommendations  will 
vary  for  different  situations.  This  is 
true  since  feeder  cattle  come  in  all 
varieties  —  different  ages  and  from 
different  origins  —  and  they  travel 
varying  distances  under  different 
methods  of  handling  in  transit  be- 
fore reaching  a  feedlot. 

As  a  starting  recommendation, 
however,  for  any  would-be-feeder, 
don't  "get  the  cart  before  the  horse" 
— that  is,  don't  buy  cattle  until  you 
are  really  prepared  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Prior  to  purchasing  your  feeders, 
plan  your  feeding  program  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  feed.  This  will 
avoid  sudden  changes  in  feed  which 
may  throw  your  cattle  off  feed  or 
cause  digestive  disturbances. 

Likewise,  make  sure  that  your  fa- 
cilities are  adequate  for  the  feeding 
operation  that  you  have  in  mind. 
These  requirements  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  your  area.  But,  make  sure 
that  you  have  recommended  shelter 
and  shade,  sufficient  space  per  ani- 
mal, and  adequate  feeding  and  water- 
ing facilities. 

You'll  need  about  40  square  feet 


By  Stewart  Fowler 


of  space  per  steer  in  sheds.  Area  in 
open  pens  varies  in  requirements  per 
steer  from  30  to  100  square  feet  in 
paved  lots  to  250  to  1,000  square  feet 
in  dirt  lots.  You'll  need  two  feet  of 
feeding  space  per  steer  along  grain 
troughs  if  you  hand  feed.  With  self- 
feeders,  allow  one  foot  per  animal. 
Provide  water  facilities  to  accommo- 
date 5  to  10%  of  the  animals  at  one 
time. 

Make  sure  that  you  have  adequate 
slope  in  your  yards  for  fast  drainage. 
Where  steers  stand  belly-deep  in  mud, 
the  cost  of  gain  goes  up  and  the  rate 
of  gain  goes  down.  In  areas  of  heavy 
rainfall,  it  will  pay  to  border  fence- 
line  feed  bunks  with  a  20-foot-wide 
paved  apron. 

With  sufficient  facilities  and  an 
adequate  arrangement  for  feed,  you 
are  ready  to  purchase  your  stock. 
Shop  for  healthy  animals — try  to  buy 
from  herds  and  areas  that  have  a 
minimum  of  disease  problems. 

Combat  Shipping  Fever  Losses 

To  combat  shipping  fever  losses, 
many  cattlemen  swear  by  vaccina- 
tion with  bacterins  prior  to  shipment. 
For  best  results,  use  two  doses  of  bac- 
terin  at  two-week  intervals.  The  last 
one  should  be  given  7  to  10  days  be- 
fore shipment.  If  less  than  7  days,  a 
shipping  fever  serum  may  be  given 
before  shipment. 

During  shipment,  avoid  all  possible 
stress,  especially  overcrowding  and 
lack  of  rest.  Provide  a  rest  period  at 
least  every  36  hours  during  transit 
(required  by  law  for  rail  shipments 
but  not  for  trucks). 

After  the  cattle  arrive,  confine 
them  to  a  dry  lot  with  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  water  and  a  dry,  well-bedded 
shelter.  Single  out  any  sick  or  slug- 
gish animals  for  individual  attention. 
It  will  probably  pay  to  have  your 
veterinarian  check  them  over  soon  as 
they  arrive. 

In  many  areas,  vaccination  to  pre- 
vent red  nose  (infectious  bovine  rhi- 


notracheitis)  and  leptospirosis  may 
be  advisable,  and  the  cattle  should 
be  sprayed  against  flies  and  lice. 
However,  handling  should  be  held  to 
a  minimum  for  a  few  days  after  ar- 
rival so  that  the  animals  can  rest. 

Some  feeders  worm  with  pheno- 
thiazine  soon  as  the  cattle  are  re- 
ceived. Perhaps  a  better  management 
plan  is  to  have  your  veterinarian 
check  your  cattle  upon  arrival  and 
periodically  thereafter  for  parasite 
load.  You  may  find  that  "you  can  af- 
ford to  feed  worms" — that  is,  with 
light  infestation,  the  cost  of  worming 
and  the  resulting  setback  hits  finan- 
cial returns  harder  than  the  para- 
sites. 

To  prevent  footrot,  keep  cattle  lots 
clean.  Sticks,  stones,  wire,  nails,  etc., 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  accumulate. 
Also,  eliminate  mud  holes  from  your 
feed  yards. 

Conditioning,  or  "stress,"  feeds 
which  contain  high  levels  of  anti- 
biotics are  now  available.  These  can 
be  fed  for  a  period  of  5  to  30  days 
after  the  cattle  arrive;  they  should 
be  fed  according  to  the  manufactur- 
er's recommendations. 

You  can  prepare  your  own  stress 
feed  by  mixing  the  feed  so  that  the 
cattle  will  get  350  milligrams  per  day 
of  aureomycin  or  terramycin  for  the 
first  10  days.  At  the  end  of  10  days, 
the  antibiotic  level  can  be  cut  back 
to  70  milligrams  per  head  daily  and 
continued  for  two  more  weeks.  Such 
feeds  should  also  contain  a  high  vi- 
tamin (especially  A)  and  mineral 
content.  Stress  feeds  will  help  pre- 
vent shipping  fever  and  aid  in  con- 
trolling footrot. 

Some  feeders  prefer  the  addition  of 
sulfa  drugs  in  the  drinking  water 
during  the  first  few  days  rather  than 
the  use  of  high  levels  of  antibiotics 
in  the  feed.  They  find  that  where 
many  sick  calves  will  not  eat,  they 
will  drink. 

Other  feeders  prefer  to  start  cattle 
on  grass  rather  than  in  dry  lot.  They 
go  directly  to  pastures  with  them  and 


find  that  in  most  cases  they  don't 
need  antibiotics  or  special  stress 
feeds.  This  is  probably  because  the 
animals  are  less  confined  and  are 
more  at  home — thus,  they  are  under 
less  stress.  If  grass  isn't  adequate,  a 
little  oats  and  hay  may  be  fed. 

It  is  usually  safest  to  feed  only  good 
grass  hay  or  mixed  grass-legume  hay 
the  first  day  or  two  after  the  cattle 
arrive.  Then,  keep  them  in  dry  lot 
and  feed  lightly  until  you  see  how 
they  respond.  Start  them  on  a  low 
concentrate  ration.  Anything  that 
adds  bulk  to  the  ration  seems  to  help 
minimize  bloat,  founder,  and  diges- 
tive troubles.  Beet  pulp,  citrus  pulp, 
or  ground  corn  (which  contains  about 
20%  corn  cobs)  are  useful  for  adding 
bulk  to  the  ration. 

Don't  Overfeed  Your  Cattle 

The  most  important  thing  is  not  to 
overfeed  at  first.  It's  safer  to  feed  too 
little  than  too  much.  You  can  start  on 
hay  only  and  then  gradually  decrease 
the  level  of  hay  and  increase  the  level 
of  concentrates.  This  process  might 
take  30  to  50  days  to  get  cattle  on  full 
feed. 

You  can  start  with  two  pounds  of 
grain  on  the  first  day  concentrates 
are  offered  and  then  increase  the 
grain  by  about  one  pound  per  head 
daily  until  the  cattle  are  eating  one 
pound  of  grain  for  each  100  pounds 
of  live  weight.  Then,  increase  the  ra- 
tion by  one  pound  every  third  day 
for  2-year-old  steers,  Vz  pound  every 
third  day  for  yearlings,  and  Va  pound 
every  third  day  for  calves  until  full 
feeding  is  obtained. 

Watch  the  feces  and  regulate  the 
feed  offered  accordingly.  Remember 
that  keenness  of  appetite  and  the  con- 
sistency of  the  droppings  serve  as  a 
good  guide  to  the  cattle's  capacity  to 
take  more  feed. 

For  best  feedlot  results,  a  complete 
ration  should  not  contain  less  than 
20%  roughage  or  fiber  equivalent. 
Some  roughage  in  the  diet  keeps  the 
rumen  functioning  properly. 

Pelleted  rations  containing  more 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 


Your  Feeder  Cattle 
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Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
free  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


FROM  -SIOUX-  ROUND-END  STOCK  TANKS 


8-YEAR  GUARAi 


—  SIOUX —  can  make  this  guarantee  against  leakage  because 
these  tanks  have  riveted,  packed  seams  (no  solder),  and  18- 
gauge  steel  bottoms  —  nearly  50%  heavier  than  the  bottoms 
of  other  galvanized  steel  stock  tanks.  Patented  U-tops  are  4 
steel  layers  strong.  Available  with  —  SIOUX  —  S-48  Drinker 
with  same  8-year  guarantee. 

For  details  write: 

The  SIOUX  STEEL  Co. 

Dept.  L100,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Over  44  Years  of  Steel  Craftsmanship 


OPEN  HOUSE:  Previewing  Your  New 
Home  of  Wood"  is  a  28-page  book- 
let fully  illustrated  in  color  to  aid  you  in 
your  decisions  on  that  home  you  want 
to  build,  buy  or  remodel.  Send  25c  to 
Wood  Information  Center,  National 
Lumber  Mfrs.  Assn.,  1619  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  MECHANICAL 
and  Electronic  Scales"  is  a  12-page 
catalog  that  describes  the  range  from 
small  counter  scales  to  railroad  track 
scales,  and  lists  the  accessories  that  will 
speed  up  and  simplify  your  weighing 
operations.  Write  Director  of  Marketing, 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  100  Electra 
Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FEED  FLAVOR  AND  ANIMAL  Nutri- 
tion" by  Talmadge  B.  Tribble  is  a 
272-page  book  jam-packed  with  scientific 
texts,  research  data,  charts,  illustrations 
and  literary  references  relating  to  a  $3 
million  research  project  to  create  an  ex- 
citing new  science  in  feed  flavor  chem- 
istry. Of  special  interest  to  students  in 
animal  agriculture.  Available  from 
Kroch's  and  Brentano's,  29  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago  3,  111.,  $9.95  per  copy. 

SPACE— THE  NEW  FRONTIER  pam- 
phlet discusses  the  new  space  age  and 
the  programs  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  provides 
a  history  of  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished in  space  exploration.  Send 
35c  to  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  for  this  48-page  illustrated 
pamphlet.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  NAS 
1.2  :Sp  1/4/962. 

WEATHER  AND  CORN  PRODUC- 
tion,"  CAEA  Report  12,  reports  the 
effect  weather  has  had  in  the  build-up  of 
the  feed  grain  surplus  during  the  past 
four  years.  Free  from  Center  for  Agri- 
cultural and  Economic  Adjustment,  Iowa 
State  University,  Ames,  la. 


WIN  A  14-DAY  all-expense  trip  to  the 
Island  State  of  Hawaii  by  entering  the 
Home  Sewing  Contest  "Make  It  Yourself 
with  Wool."  For  further  details  on  eligi- 
bility, what  to  make,  and  the  fabulous 
prizes  you  can  win,  write  Supervisor  of 
Home  Sewing,  American  Wool  Council, 
520  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  909  17th 
St.,  Denver  2,  Colo.  Illinois  residents 
write  direct  to  Mr.  A.  Stephen  Paydon, 
Route  1,  Plainfield,  111. 

QUICK  MEALS  FOR  BUSY  Home- 
makers  is  an  8-page  booklet  of  helpful 
hints  such  as  proper  placement  of  kitchen 
sink,  stove,  refrigerator;  preparing  whole 
meals  in  a  skillet,  broiler  or  pressure 
cooker;  how  to  use  the  oven  to  save  on 
time,  gas  or  electricity.  Free  from  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.  Ask 
for  Extension  Circular  No.  118. 

ANGUS  HERD  IMPROVEMENT 
records  booklet  explains  the  stream- 
lined improvement  program  available  to 
members  of  the  American  Angus  Assn. 
which  culminates  several  years  study  and 
operation.  This  22-page  booklet  is  avail- 
able from  American  Angus  Assn.,  3201 
Frederick  Blvd.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

PASTURES  PAY  with  Beef  Calves  on 
Winter  Pastures"  pamphlet  is  available 
from  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  Also  available  are:  "Increase  Your 
Rice  Profits,"  "Diethylstilbestrol  Studies 
with  Beef  Cattle,"  "Soybeans,  A  Good 
Cash  Crop,"  "What  Is  a  Good  Shoe?" 
and  "Guard  Your  Home  Against  Termite 
Attack." 

COMBINING  CORN-COB  MIX  is  a  34- 
page  booklet  illustrated  in  color  and 
summarizes  the  results  of  feeding  studies 
that  have  been  conducted  at  several 
agricultural  colleges  and  experimental 
stations  with  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle, 
swine  and  lambs.  Free  from  Rey  W. 
Brune,  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


BIG  ENOUGH  .  .  STRONG  ENOUGH 
FOR  YEARS  OF  FEEDLOT  USE 


kSgggll  "Big  Boy" 

STOCK-O-MATIC 
AUTOMATIC  WATER  FOUNTAIN 


SERVES  200  to  300  HEAD 
OF  LIVESTOCK — 40-gal.  heavily  zinc-coat- 
ed galvanized  steel  trough  refills  as  fast 
as  animals  drink. 

•  Installs  in  fence  line  to  serve  2  feedlots. 

•  HEAT    SAVING    Styrofoam-insulated  - 
heavy  gauge  galvanized  steel  cabinet. 

•  "SPLASH    GUARD"    edges    help  keep 
ground  drier  and  cleaner. 

EASY  TO  CLEAN  NON-SIPHONING 

Wt.  203  lbs.  Electric,  gt%  or  no  heat 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

FAIRFIELD  5,  IOWA  Phone  472-4181  (AreaCode5l5) 


MEN 
PAST  40 

Troubled  with  GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 
Pains  in  BACK,  HIPS,  LEGS 
Tiredness,  LOSS  OF  VIGOR 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be  traced  to 
Glandular  Inflammation.  Glandular  In- 
flammation is  a  constitutional  disease  and 
medicines  that  give  temporary  relief  will 
not  remove  the  causes  of  your  troubles. 

Neglect  of  Glandular  Inflammation 
often  leads  to  premature  old  age,  and  in- 
curable conditions. 

The  past  year,  men  from  1,000  com- 
munities have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook 
in  the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
older  men  by  NON-SURGICAL.  Methods 
has  a  New  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how 
these  troubles  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
Non-Surgical  treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 

Excelsior  Medical   Clinic,   Dept.  B535S 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Live  Stock  Producer's  September  Outlook 

Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds       September  Top   Market  Trend  Supply  Trend 

— Fat  Cattle  ~                ~ $25~~  Declining  Up  10% 

Feeder  Yearlings            $25  Steady  Down  10% 

Feeder  Calves                $29  Steady  Down  10% 

Hogs                             $18  Declining  Up  5% 

Lambs                           $20  Declining  Down  10% 

Central  Corn  Belt 

~FlitCatti(i                   ~  $27  Advancing  Down  1  % 

Feeder  Yearlings            $28  Steady  Up  4% 

Feeder  Calves                $32  Steady  Up  4% 

Hogs                             $19  Declining  Same 

Lambs                           $22  Steady  Up  10% 


Western  Corn  Belt 

Fat  Cattle                      $27  Steady-  Up  3% 

Feeder  Yearlings            $28  Advancing  Down  5% 

Feeder  Calves                 $34  Advancing  Down  5% 

Hogs                             $18  Declining  Down  1% 

Lambs                           $21  Steady  Up  10% 


Western  Range  Area 

Fat'Cattle  $26  ~  Advancing-  Down  5% 

Feeder  Yearlings  $26  Advancing  Up  10% 

Feeder  Calves  $29  Advancing  Up  10% 

Hogs  $18  Declining  Up  5% 

Lambs  $19  Declining  Down  12% 


West  Coast  Area 

Fat  Cattle  $27~  ~  Steady-  —  Up~3%~ 

Feeder  Yearlings  $24  Steady  Down  5% 

Feeder  Calves  $27  Steady  Down  5% 

Hogs  $19  Declining  Up  5% 

Lambs  $21  Steady  Same 


Southern  Area 

Fat  Cattle  $27  Advancing  Down  5% 

Feeder  Yearlings  $25  Steady  Up  5% 

Feeder  Calves  $28  Steady  Up  5% 

Hogs  $18  Steady  Up  10% 

Lambs  $22  Steady  Down  3% 


New!  on  MICHIGAN  AVE.  at  12th  St.  in  Chicago 


•  Free  Covered  Parking  for  all  guests 


CHICAGO'S  SMART  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL — RIGHT  ON  MICHI- 
GAN AVENUE  ACROSS  FROM  GRANT  PARK.  Closest  to  all  con- 
vention centers— museums — theatres  and  shopping.  Register  from 
your  car.  Every  room  excitingly  furnished — tile  bath  with  tub  and 
shower,  free  TV,  AM  &  FM,  Hi-Fi  radio,  room  controlled  heating  and 
air-conditioning.  Self  dialing  phones — 24  hour  switchboard  and  mess- 
age service.  Free  ice  cubes.  Room  service.  Atmospheric  restaurant  and 
lounge.  Sun  deck.  Private  dining  rooms.  Free  swimming  privileges  at 
Acres  Cabana  Club.  Phone  HA  7-8200.  Teletype  CG-82. 


Members: 
AAA 

Best  Western  Motels 
Reservations — 
Quality  Courts 


Make  Your  Reservations  Now 
For  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition,  Nov.  23-Dec.  1 


^imim  HOTEL 

Michigan  Ave.  at  12th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Keep  your  big  investments  healthy 

stop  diseases 

that  weaken,  stunt,  kill 


CATTLE 

pneumonia 
upper  respiratory 
infections,  foot  rot, 
shipping  fever, 
navel  ill,  lumpy  jaw, 
calf  diphtheria 


HOGS 

erysipelas 

pneumonia  and 
upper  respiratory 
infections 


INJECTION 

BICILLIN  FORTIFIED 

Benzathine  penicillin  G  and  procaine  penicillin  G,  Wyeth 

Whether  you  raise  hogs  or  cattle  their  good  health  is  of  paramount 
importance.  To  be  profitable  they've  got  to  be  healthy.  Protect  their 
health  with  Injection  Bicillin.  Just  one  shot  controls  many  infections. 

single  injection  works  two  ways 

Immediate,  high  penicillin  blood  levels  provide  rapid  action  against 
susceptible  organisms.  Prolonged  antibiotic  levels  follow,  and  last  up  to 
a  week — often  longer;  help  prevent  relapse,  recurrence  or  reinfection. 

more  economical . . .  less  bother 

One  injection  frequently  avoids  the  need  for  costly,  bothersome  repeat 
treatments.  Less  disturbing  to  animals,  too. 

Injection  Bicillin  is  available  in  several  dosages.  Caution — Milk  drawn 
Wyeth  Laboratories  ImeJ.?ineJ  from  treated  animals  within  96  hours  after  treatment  should  not  be  used 
Philadelphia  1,  Pa.       ^^j^r  fQr  f00(j 


Tell  our  advertisers  you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer- 
tion, emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan's  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef- 
fect to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  theoutputof  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feeldragged- 
out,  miserable  .  .  .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don't  wait... try  Doan's  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  For  convenience,  ask  for  the  large  size. 
Get  Doan's  Pills  todayl 


LETS  YOU  SELL 
AT  TOP-PRICE 
MARKET  WEIGHT 

#  Sort  hogs,  calves, 
sheep  quickly  by 
weight 

•  Check  weight 
gains  of  feed 

Weighs  1  lb.  to  400 
lbs.  ...  2  men 
can  carry  it  .  .  , 
Crafe  removable. 


$99.50  fob. 

FACTORY  ASSEMBLED 
Wt.    145  lbs. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

ROYAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1408  E.  4th  Sf. 
Waterloo,  Iowa  —  Phone  ADams  4-6608 


Reach  300,000  Readers 

JpOR  JUST  $5.50  you  can  reach 
300,000  stockmen  with  your 
classified  advertisement  in  The 
Producer.  Only  550  per  word  for 
10  words — cheaper  than  postcards! 

Write  Us  Today 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 

155  N.  Wacker     Chicago  6,  III. 


Sheep  Raisers  Vote 
On  Promotion  Plan 

T  AMB  AND  WOOL  growers  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  a  new  agree- 
ment with  the  American  Sheep  Pro- 
ducers Council,  Inc.,  in  a  national  ref- 
erendum during  the  period  Septem- 
ber 10  to  21,  announces  Secretary 
Freeman. 

All  producers  who  have  owned 
sheep  or  lambs,  six  months  of  age  or 
older,  for  any  one  period  of  at  least 
30  days  since  January  1,  1962,  will 
be  eligible  to  vote.  Each  producer  will 
report  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
on  his  ballot.  Ballots  will  be  distri- 
buted to  sheep  producers  by  mail. 

The  new  agreement  would  continue 
the  financing  of  the  American  Sheep 
Producers  Council's  advertising,  pro- 
motional, and  market  development 
activities  on  lamb  and  wool  through 
deductions  from  incentive  payments 
for  four  more  years,  as  authorized  in 
last  summer's  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act. 

Similar  referendums  were  held  in 
1955  and  1959  in  which  producers  ap- 
proved agreements  with  the  Council. 
Under  previous  agreements,  deduc- 
tions have  been  made  from  payments 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  pound  of  shorn 
wool  and  50  per  cwt.  for  lambs.  Funds 
obtained  from  the  deductions  from 
incentive  payment  program  will  be 
used  as  in  the  past  to  finance  the 
Council's  activities  to  enlarge  and 
improve  the  markets  for  lamb  and 
wool. 

Vote  Needs  -A  Majority 

The  new  agreement  will  not  be  put 
into  effect  unless  it  is  approved  by 
producers  owning  two-thirds  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs  represented  by  votes 
in  the  referendum.  Both  the  law  and 
USDA  regulations  permit  a  coopera- 
tive to  vote  as  a  group.  However,  the 
major  marketing  cooperatives,  Na- 
tional Wool  Marketing  Corp.,  Pacific 
Wool  Growers,  and  Midwest  Wool 
Marketing  Cooperative,  Inc.,  have  ad- 
vised USDA  that  their  members  will 
vote  individually  in  the  referendum. 

P.  O.  Wilson,  secretary-manager, 
National  Live  Stock  Producers  Assn., 
advises  that  sheep  and  wool  growers 
who  are  members  of  the  22  market- 
ing cooperatives  affiliated  with  this 
organization  will  also  vote  on  an  in- 
dividual basis. 

The  outcome  of  the  •  referendum 
will  not  directly  affect  continuation 
of  the  payment  program  under  the 
four-year  extension  last  summer  of 
the  Wool  Act  to  producers  on  mar- 
ketings of  shorn  wool  and  unshorn 
lambs  during  the  1962-65  marketing 
years. 

Following  passage  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  the  American  Sheep 
Producers  Council,  Inc.,  was  organ- 
ized to  carry  out  provisions  author- 
ized under  Section  708  of  the  Wool 
Act.  The  Council  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  directors  elected  from  a 
delegate  body  representing  every 
state  or  area  and  eight  national  or 
regional  organizations. 

The  Council  has  separate  promotion 
programs  for  wool  and  lamb.  The 
activities  of  both  programs  include 
advertising  to  create  consumer  in- 
terest; promotion  work  with  pack- 
ers, processors,  manufacturers,  and 
retailers  and  consumers,  schools  and 
colleges,  etc.,  with  the  use  of  book- 
lets, films,  and  other  educational  aids. 

The  Council's  budget  which  is  ap- 
proved each  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  totals  $3.2  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 

In  the  final  analysis,  some  285,090 
sheep  producers  are  going  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  American  Sheep 
Producers  Council,  the  promotion 
arm  of  the  sheep  industry,  will  get 
an  apportunity  to  show  off  its  "new 
look"  in  lamb  and  wool  promotion. 
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"Only  4  hours  a  week 
to  feed  98  head  with 
BROWER/^/W 


Says:  Elmer  R/ Brunker,  Olarhe,  Kansas 


KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
HEALTHY 


JOHN  B.  HERRICK 

Do  beef  animals 


*T»HE  FUTURE  BELONGS  to  those 
who  prepare  for  it.  Live  stock  pro- 
duction and  marketing  in  the  1970's 
will  call  for  highly  specialized  enter- 
prises for  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 
In  the  broiler  business  today,  the 
profit  or  loss  picture  is  focused  on  as 
little  as  12C  to  1c  per  bird.  Hog  and 
beef  cattle  enterprises  are  becoming 
so  efficient  and  specialized  that  only 
a  few  cents  per  head  make  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss. 

Live  stock  production  in  the  1970's 
will  call  for  the  concentration  of 
thousands  of  head  of  live  stock  in  the 
hands  of  fewer  farm  operators.  The 
biggest  void  we  now  face  in  live  stock 
production  is  lack  of  recognition  and 
implementation  of  day  to  day  man- 
agement practices.  We  need  more 
good,  sound  information  from  ap- 
plied research  on  management  of 
live  stock. 

Where  is  the 
documented  re- 
search that  tells  us 
how  many  square 
feet  an  animal 
needs  in  confine- 
ment?  How  do 
the  various  spe- 
cies of  live  stock 
like  their  water? 
And  how  much, 
when,  and  where? 
need  shelter?  Really  need  it?  Or  when 
do  they  need  it?  What  does  a  few  de- 
grees change  in  temperature  mean 
in  efficiency  and  gain  for  steers? 

We  need  to  know  more  about  feed 
conversion,  rate  of  gain,  labor  input 
and  other  factors  affecting  efficien- 
cy. We  need  to  know  more  about 
stress.  In  short,  live  stock  producers 
are  going  to  need  all  the  manage- 
ment know-how  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain to  make  money  on  highly  spe- 
cialized units  of  live  stock. 

The  average  160  to  200-acre  live 
stock  farm  will  lose  about  $1,500  per 
year  because  of  disease.  Naturally 
this  figure  will  vary  from  farm  to 
farm.  Mastitis  alone  costs  farmers 
about  $200  million  annually;  Lepto- 
spirosis over  $93  million;  foot  rot  $2 
million;  pig  diseases  $400  million. 

Less  Disease:  More  Profit 

What  does  it  mean  to  a  hog  man  to 
farrow  10  pigs  per  sow,  raise  9  and 
market  them  at  44  months  of  age  at 
a  cost  of  $10  per  hundred  pounds  of 
gain?  What  does  it  mean  to  farrow  8 
pigs,  wean  7  and  get  them  up  to  200 
pounds  at  six  months  of  age  at  a  cost 
of  $12  to  $15  per  hundred  pounds  of 
gain?  The  answer  is  obvious  —  na- 
turally, greater  profit  dollar  invested. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  one  swine 
producer  make  $40  to  $50  more  per 
sow  than  another  swine  producer. 

What  does  it  mean  to  have  a  13- 
month  calving  interval  in  dairy  herds, 
with  a  conception  rate  of  1.8  services 
per  cow  and  no  mortality  in  the  calf 
crop,  contrasted  to  a  17-month  calv- 
ing interval.  2.5  service  average  per 
cow  conception  rate  and  a  10%  calf 
loss?  Again  the  answer  is  obvious, 
more  projit  for  the  dairyman.  Profit 
will  vary  between  herds  amounting  to 
$25  to  $50  per  cow.  Such  figures  can 
also  be  given  for  other  live  stock  en- 
terprises. 

How  does  a  live  stock  producer 
know  what  to  do?  The  feed  salesman 
tells  him  one  story  of  nutrition  and 
medication;  extension  service  re- 
peats another,  and  a  farm  magazine 
comes  and  quotes  success  stories,  and 
the  veterinarian  doesn't  have  time  to 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 

farmer 


all  that  he  should 


tell  the 
know. 

There  must  be  an  answer  to  these 
losses  and  the  answer  is  Prevention 
instead  of  Treatment! 

A  pre-arranged  program  of  disease 
control  based  on  the  modern  con- 
cepts of  disease  control-nutrition, 
management  and  a  business  sense — 
must  be  used.  Herd  health  programs 
with  complete  integration  of  feed  and 
management,  disease  control,  prede- 
signed using  the  veterinarian  as  a 
consultant  with  periodic  herd  health 
checks  all  established  on  a  pre-ar- 
ranged fee  basis  appears  to  be  the  an- 
swer to  many  of  these  problems.  How 
does  it  work? 

In  the  first  place,  disease  control 
concepts  by  the  owner  must  change. 
The  owner  and  the  veterinarian  must 
go  over  and  evaluate  existing  man- 
agement on  herd  health  programs 
on  a  complete  program  outline  on  a 
calendar  basis.  For  example,  let  us 
take  a  hog  production  program.  The 
veterinarian  and  the  herd  owner 
after  reviewing  past  production  pro- 
grams, design  a  production  program 
involving  all  the  various  integrated 
units  of  the  production  of  pork.  The 
veterinarian  then  recommends  an 
immunization  and  health  inspection 
program  based  on  periodic  weekly 
herd  inspections  and  therapeutic  nu- 
trition and  management  counsel  at  a 
fee  set  per  pig  marketed. 

Advance  Disease  Control 

In  this  way  the  veterinarian  not 
only  has  a  preventative  medicine 
program  set  up  but  also  inspects  the 
herd  at  frequent  intervals  in  order 
to  catch  any  disease  outbreak  in  its 
early  stages.  In  many  cases,  the  vet- 
erinarian agrees  to  supply  his  time  as 
indicated  at  a  set  fee  or  set  fee  per 
pig  or  so  much  per  hour.  Let  us  take 
for  example  a  hog  producer  raising 
500  hogs  that  agrees  to  accept  such 
a  program  that  would  eventually  cost 
him  a  veterinary  fee  of  $800  to  $1,000. 
If  one  more  pig  per  litter  could  be 
raised,  this  one  more  would  pay  for 
the  veterinary  service.  Or  if  100 
pounds  of  pork  could  be  produced  by 
a  sound  disease  control  management 
program  for  $10  to  $12  instead  of  from 
$12  to  $14  this  would  more  than  pay 
for  such  a  type  of  program.  The  types 
of  program  where  a  swine  producer 
farrows  8V2  pigs,  markets  7%  or  less, 
and  his  feed  efficiency  and  cost  of 
gain  is  out  of  line,  have  no  place  in 
present  day  agriculture  and  will  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  1970's. 

What  does  the  livestock  producer 
gain?  On-the-spot  health  inspections 
to  detect  trouble  before  it  occurs. 
Management  practices  and  nutrition- 
al counsel,  coupled  with  disease  con- 
trol measures  at  a  cost  less  than  his 
former  cost  of  drugs  and  veterinary 
services.  Consider  the  man  that  pro- 
duces 500  hogs  and  spends  a  $1  or 
less  with  his  veterinarian  for  immu- 
nization and  procedures,  but  on  the 
other  hand  spends  from  $1  to  $2  per 
pig  for  medicated  feeds  and  some 
other  devices  aimed  at  the  control  of 
disease  entities  that  have  appeared  in 
his  herd. 

The  producer  is  thus  able  to  cur- 
tail the  losses  suffered  from  what  he 
has  blamed  on  disease  and  actually 
the  losses  are  the  combined  deficits 
in  management,  nutrition,  genetics 
and  disease  control  measures  collec- 
tively. The  results  are:  (1)  more 
profit  for  the  producer,  (2)  higher 
quality  animal  products  for  the  con- 
sumer. 


FEED 


BEEF  THE  EASIER,  MORE  PROFITABLE  WAY! 


Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 
Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 
Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 
Improved  Palatability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


Ycu  can  save  over  1 00  hours  of  labor  a  year  with  Brower's 
practical  and  efficient  self-feeder  .  .  .  cut  down  feed 
bills,  tool  Specially  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant 
but  small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elimin- 
ates feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and  more 
palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster,  more  prof- 
itable gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the  clock  — 
cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  the  time.  Even  timid 
animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed  that  hasn't  been 
worked  over.  Built  of  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  to  give 
1  5  to  20  years  of  service.  Ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


,  mow  la] 

TWO  SIZES;  15'  feeder  holds  250  bushels;  feeds 
100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling,  7'/<2'  feeder, 
125  bushel  capacity,  does  it  for  50  head 


GROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box,  2396  Quincy,  Illinois 

Send  full  information  on: 

□  Cattle  Feeder.       □  Calf  Creep  Feed**. 


Name- 


Street  or  RFD_ 


_Srale_ 


LOW  IN  PRICE  .  .WRITE  FOR  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  LITERATURE 


w-w 

FIRST  CHOICE 


n  Roller  Mills! 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con- 
struction —  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don't  chip  or  peel — ■ 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re- 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca- 
pacity per  h.  p.  than  any  other. 

Sizes  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
able to  any  power  require- 
ment, including  PTO.  Write 
for  literature  and  prices.  Ask 
about  time-payment  plan. 

Rl-62 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957-K  N.  Market  Wichita  I?,  Kan. 


NEW 


E-Z 
WAYER 

EASY,  LOW-COST  WAY 
TO  MEASURE  AND  WEIGH 
GRAIN  AND  FEED 


Fast,  accurate.  No  electricity  or  scales  needed. 
Hangs  beneath  overhead  bins  or  augers  on  4 
hooks  with  chain  links.  Continuous  flow.  Accurate 
counter  system.  Handles  1,400  pounds  or  25 
bushels  of  corn  a  minute.  Lifetime  construction. 
Developed,  tested  and  proved  in  actual  opera- 
tion by  Livestock  Feeders. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited. 


KEITH  WEYER  SALES  CO. 

FACTORY  DISTRIBUTOR  - 
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Hogs 


High  Fiber  Hog  Rations 

Corncob  meal  shows  promise  as  an 
economical  and  useful  source  of  fiber 
for  hog  feeds,  according  to  studies  by 
J.  A.  Hoefer,  University  of  Michigan. 
Hoefer  tested  42  weanling  pigs  which 
were  full-fed  a  high-energy  basal  ra- 
tion until  they  reached  125  pounds. 
The  pigs  were  then  divided  into  six 
groups.  Five  groups  went  on  a  diet 
high  in  one  fiber — barley,  oats,  wheat 
bran,  alfalfa,  and  corncob  meal.  All 
pigs  were  slaughtered  at  210  lbs. 

Animals  on  corncob  meal  did  sur- 
prisingly well  on  all  counts.  They 
gained  1.29  lbs.  daily  and  averaged 
4.30  lbs.  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  for 
a  feed  cost  of  $10.15  per  100  lbs.  gain. 
Most  important  —  these  pigs  yielded 
more  lean  cuts— 54.65%  as  compared 
with  the  checklot  pigs.  Animals  fed 
barley  as  a  source  of  fiber  did  well, 
too,  and  yielded  52.63%  of  lean  cuts. 
Highest  gaining  pigs  were  the  con- 
trols, however,  which  were  kept  on 
a  high-energy  corn  diet.  Feed  costs 
were  up,  too,  averaging  $10.52  per  100 
lbs.  of  gain.  Yields  of  lean  cuts  aver- 
aged 51.20%  for  the  high-energy  pigs. 

Produces  1,000- Pound  Litter 

The  first  1,000  pound  litter  at  8 
weeks  of  age  this  year  was  produced 
by  the  Sisk  Bros,  of  Bethany,  Mo.,  re- 
ports the  American  Landrace  Assn. 
The  17-pig  purebred  Landrace  litter 
weighed  1,028  lbs.  at  56  days.  When 
three  weeks  old,  the  litter  weighed 
309  lbs. 

This  is  the  second  1,000-pound  lit- 
ter produced  by  the  Sisk  herd.  Three 
years  ago,  the  Sisks  were  the  first  to 
break  the  1,000  pound  barrier  with  a 
record  shattering  1,222  pound  litter 
which  still  ranks  as  the  heaviest  lit- 
ter weight  at  8  weeks  ever  reported 
in  swine  history. 

The  latest  1,000-pound  litter  is  only 
the  sixth  on  record  that  has  bettered 
the  half-ton  mark  at  eight  weeks  of 
age.  All  six  litters  were  purebred 
Landrace  litters. 

WL,  Etc.,  Top  Herd  Sire 

A  new  Certified  Excellent  Meat 
Sire  announced  by  the  American 
Landrace  Assn.  is  WLB285  Odin  Erga 
McClatchy  59-34639,  owned  by  Tal- 
mage  McClatchy,  Jr.,  R.  R.  #1,  Bangs, 
Texas.  Ten  pigs  slaughtered  from  five 
Meat  Certified  Excellent  Litters  sired 
by  WL,  etc.  made  the  following  aver- 
ages: 

Age  at  slaughter — 148.4  days. 
Weight  at  slaughter— 198.4  lbs. 
Carcass  length — 30.99  inches. 
Carcass  backfat — 1.25  inches. 
Loin  Eye  Area — 4.79  square  inches. 
Ham  Yield— 20.61%  of  chilled  carcass. 

Swine  only  50%  Efficient 

Swine  reproduce  at  a  rate  of  700% 
twice  a  year  (cattle  from  65  to  95%; 
sheep  from  70  to  150%;  horses  60  to 
90%),  but  in  spite  of  the  hog's  su- 
perior reproductive  ability,  swine  are 
the  most  inefficient  of  all  farm  ani- 
mals. 

The  ovaries  in  a  mature  sow  will 
release  about  17  eggs  at  each  heat  pe- 
riod (gilts  release  12  to  13  eggs  de- 
pending on  sexual  development). 
About  16  of  the  17  eggs  will  be  con- 
tacted by  sperm  from  the  boar  and 
will  begin  to  grow  and  develop,  but 
only  9.4  eggs  ever  appear  as  normal 
pigs  at  farrowing  time. 

Of  the  9.4  pigs  born,  about  2.2  pigs 
will  never  reach  market.  Thus,  the 
national  average  of  7.2  pigs  saved  per 
litter  from  the  17  eggs  represents  less 
than  one-half  the  potential  from  each 
sow.  Only  42%  of  the  total  number 
of  eggs  available  at  breeding  ever 
reach  market  as  slaughter  hogs.  The 
9.4  pigs  farrowed  alive  represent  55% 
of  total  eggs  available. 

Thus,  three  times  as  many  pigs  are 
lost  from  breeding  to  farrowing  as 
are  lost  from  farrowing  to  market. 


What  can  be  done  about  these  losses 
in  swine? 

H.  L.  Self,  swine  expert,  Iowa  State 
University  points  out  that  living  tis- 
sue is  controlled  by  two  factors  — 
heredity  and  environment.  Start  with 
a  good  herd  boar  and  watch  such  fac- 
tors as  feeding,  breeding,  weather, 
season,  and  housing. 

Each  pig  in  a  litter  of  five  pigs  has 
a  total  feed  cost  at  birth  of  $3.75 
charged  against  him  ( 150  per  day  for 
sow  feed  for  125  days  gestation  and 
breeding  period);  whereas  each  pig 
in  a  litter  of  10  pigs  has  only  $1.88  in 
feed  costs  against  him  at  farrowing 
time.  The  economic  importance  of 
weaning  big  litters  of  pigs  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly. 


Control  Cholera:   Save  $1,400 

I  can  think  of  no  way  I  could  make 
$1,400  a  year  faster  in  the  hog  busi- 
ness than  by  not  needing  hog  cholera 
insurance,  reports  Bernard  Collins, 
vice  president,  Iowa  Swine  Producers 
Assn.  The  veterinary  bill  on  Collins 
farm  one  year  amounted  to  $1,710  of 
which  $1,395  was  for  hog  cholera  vac- 
cination— money  that  could  have  been 
used  for  some  other  purpose  in  a  na- 
tion free  of  hog  cholera.  Collins  says 
his  cholera  insurance  has  cost  him 
$20,000  in  the  past  20  years.  He  esti- 
mates that  the  average  Iowa  hog 
raiser's  cost  of  "living  with  hog 
cholera"  is  20%  of  the  net  profit, 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  40% 
of  the  state's  21  million  hogs  are  vac- 
cinated at  750  per  pig  (which  includes 
costs  of  materials,  labor,  and  set  back 
of  35  to  400  per  cwt,  live  weight). 


For  many  hog  producers,  their  profit 
has  been  spent  when  the  vaccinating 
bill  is  paid.  Let's  clean  up  hog  cholera 
in  the  United  States! 

National  Barrow  Show 

The  National  Barrow  Show  will  be 
held  at  Austin,  Minn.,  September  11- 
14,  1962.  Qualification  standards  for 
the  1962  carcass  winners  include:  1.6 
inches  maximum  backfat;  4  sq.  inches 
minimum  loin  eye  area;  29  inches 
minimum  length;  14%  minimum  ham 
and  a  minimum  of  200  lbs.  at  180 
days  of  age. 

The  1961  National  Barrow  Show 
Carcass  Champion  had  1.33  inches 
backfat;  6.15  sq.  in.  loin-eye;  31  inch 
length;  15.74%  ham,  and  weighed  200 
lbs.  at  164  days.  How  do  these  stand- 
ards match  up  with  the  herd  you're 
producing? 
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Hogs 


Antibiotics  Add  IV2  Pigs 

Feeding  antibiotics  at  a  level  of  Vz 
gram  per  day  for  a  10-day  to  two- 
week  period  commencing  3  to  5  days 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son is  suggested  as  the  results  of  four 
trials  with  aged  sows  and  one  test 
with  gilts.  In  all  trials,  antibiotics 
were  fed  at  the  level  of  0.54  grams 
per  head  per  day.  Some  sows  were 
fed  antibiotics  one  week  before  the 
breeding  season;  others  three  weeks. 
Some  got  antibiotics  for  two-weeks 
beginning  on  the  day  they  weaned 
their  pigs.  Other  sows  were  fed  anti- 
biotics commencing  the  day  of  breed- 
ing and  were  fed  for  a  10-day  period. 

A  summary  of  all  farrowing  and 
weaning  results  indicates  that  sows 


and  gilts  in  all  trials  which  received 
antibiotics  farrowed  and  weaned 
larger  litters  —  an  average  of  1.74 
more  pigs  per  sow — or  an  18.8%  in- 
crease in  litter  size  at  birth  from  feed- 
ing antibiotics. 

The  feeding  of  antibiotics  at  a  high 
level  during  the  breeding  season  ap- 
parently decreases  embryonic  death 
losses.  It  is  believed  that  the  antibi- 
otics clear  up  minor  infections  in  the 
reproductive  tracts  of  sows.  The  tests 
were  conducted  by  L.  F.  Tribble  and 
B.  T.  Dean,  University  of  Missouri. 

Ham  Weight,  Best  Index 

The  ham  weights  of  hog  carcasses 
seem  to  be  the  best  index  of  overall 
carcass  quality,  says  C.  E.  Barnhart, 
University  of  Kentucky,  who  has 


made  an  eight-year  study  of  this  sub- 
ject. Weight  of  loins  and  backfat 
thickness  are  tied  for  second  place  as 
best  indicator  of  quality.  By  quality, 
Barnhart  means  the  percentage  of 
lean  meat  in  the  hog. 

These  data  are  based  upon  a  study 
of  395  barrow  and  gilt  carcasses 
slaughtered  by  the  Kentucky  Station 
over  the  past  eight  years.  Gilt  car- 
casses had  a  higher  percentage  of  lean 
meat  than  did  barrows.  Fall-farrowed 
pigs  were  slightly  leaner  than  spring- 
farrowed  pigs.  Thickness  of  fat  on  the 
hams  is  a  better  index  of  total  carcass 
fat  than  the  usual  system  of  measur- 
ing backfat,  asserts  Barnhart. 

All  pigs  measured  in  the  eight-year 
period  were  confined,  and  fed  a  sim- 
ple corn-soybean  meal  growing-fin- 
ishing ration  fortified  with  vitamins, 
minerals  and  a  low  level  of  antibio- 
tics. 


"His  growth  rate  seems  to  be  getting 
completely  out  of  hand.  What  precau- 
tions will  you  take  for  this  type  of  situ- 
ation?" 


Meat  Board's  Pork  Committee 

The  Pork  Committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Live  Stock  &  Meat  Board  includes 
both  board  members  and  appointed 
members  under  the  Board's  new 
specie  committee  program,  an- 
nounces Carl  Neumann,  secretary- 
manager. 

Board  members  include:  H.  H. 
Corey,  Austin,  Minn.;  Elof  M.  Erick- 
son,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  John  D. 
Fehsenfeld,  Troy,  Mo.;  E.  Howard 
Hill,  Des  Moines,  la.;  LaVerne  John- 
son, DeKalb,  111.,  R.  Earl  Judd, 
Peoria,  III.,  and  James  B.  Nance, 
Alamo,  Tenn. 

Appointed  members  include:  Mrs. 
Bernard  Collins,  Clarion,  la.;  W.  R. 
Cummins,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  James 
Monier,  Ohio,  111.;  Dave  Noller,  Si- 
gourney,  la.;  Mrs.  Jesse  D.  Proctor, 
Walstonburg,  N.  C;  Cecil  Robinson, 
Delaware,  O.;  W.  E.  Smith,  Nelson, 
Mo.,  and  L.  L.  Stewart,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Top  Boar  Worth  $100  More 

Is  a  top  herd  boar  worth  $100  extra? 
Joe  W.  Houston,  swine  specialist,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  gives  this  ex- 
ample. If  you  have  20  sows  that  far- 
row twice  a  year  and  they  wean  an 
average  of  9  pigs  per  litter,  your  crop 
is  360  head.  If  these  pigs  are  worth 
300  per  head  more  at  market  time, 
the  return  is  $108  greater.  A  herd- 
improving  sire  will  be  worth  several 
times  this  amount  in  feed  conversion 
alone,  and  the  improved  carcass  qual- 
ity will  probably  increase  the  price 
per  pound  you  receive  when  hogs  are 
marketed. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  to 
improve  the  rate  of  gain,  feed  con- 
version, and  carcass  quality.  Fortu- 
nately, these  traits  are  all  highly 
heritable  and  using  an  outstanding 
boar  enables  the  hog  producer  to 
capitalize  on  them.  Perhaps  the  ques- 
tion should  be,  "Can  you  afford  not 
to  use  the  best  boar  obtainable?" 

Shape  of  Future  Hogs 

"Who  will  be  leading  the  swine  in- 
dustry in  1970?"  asks  Neal  First, 
swine  specialist,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. First  says  that  today's  aver- 
age Wisconsin  hog  reaches  200  lbs.  at 
180  days,  uses  350  lbs.  of  feed  to  do 
it;  and  at  this  weight  has  1.63  inches 
of  backfat,  3.67  square  inches  of  loin 
eye,  and  48%  in  the  lean  cuts. 

But  what  about  the  1970  hog?  If 
breeders  do  a  good  job  in  boar  and 
sow  selection,  they  can  develop  hogs 
that  will  reach  200  lbs.  in  150  days; 
use  only  260  lbs.  of  feed  to  do  it;  have 
1.2  inches  of  backfat;  5  square  inches 
of  loin  eye  and  57%  of  their  weight  in 
lean  cuts. 

Such  progress  by  1970 — just  eight 
years  away — is  entirely  possible.  In 
one  season,  a  top  performance-tested 
boar  can  sire  pigs  that  will  reach 
market  weight  six  days  earlier  with 
0.1  inch  less  backfat,  0.35  more  square 
inches  of  loin  eye,  and  1.5%  more 
lean  cuts.  Of  course  a  poor  boar  can 
take  you  backward  just  as  fast.  In 
one  season,  an  untested  boar  dropped 
average  lean  cuts  from  the  herd  from 
54%  to  53.3%. 


Fight  Scours 


with 


® 


Terramycin 


OUT  OF  ALL  THE  FARM  ANTIBIOTICS,  OR  OTHER  DRUGS, 
ONLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


Broad  range — to  fight  the  primary  causes  of 
scours  as  well  as  the  many  secondary  invaders 
that  are  susceptible  to  Terramycin.  It  fights 
as  many  disease  organisms  as  any  of  today's 
antibiotics  or  drugs  possibly  can. 

Greater  stability — to  deliver  broad-range  ac- 
tivity to  the  pig  at  high  levels.  Terramycin  is 
the  only  broad-range  antibiotic  for  farm  use 
with  a  potency-protected  molecule. 

High  absorption — to  speed  disease-fighting 
antibiotic  through  the  blood  to  the  site  of 
systemic  infections. 


You  get  these  bonus  benefits: 

Heavier  weaning  weights— from  faster 
gains  on  less  feed.  Terramycin  has 
given  up  to  39%  heavier  weights  at 
weaning.  And  extensive  tests  over  the 
entire  feeding  period  show  Terramy- 
cin-fed  pigs  have  gained  up  to  22% 
better  .  .  .  with  an  average  of  better 
than  7%. 


Insist  on  Terramycin  for  the  advantages  nothing  else  can  match 


Get  your  Full  Potential  with  Swine  Feeds  containing 

•  Potent 

Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Wm^^^^      lM  BM^^^^ 

Science  for  the  world'    well-being*  ^^BflB^^  ^^BBB^       HH  ^^BB 

Terramycin 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE  HfiB? 
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AUCTION  TIME  REDUCED  50%! 

ATKINSON  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO.  WEIGHS  CATTLE 
BY  THE  CARLOAD  .  .  .  REDUCES  AUCTION  TIME  50%  WITH  NEW 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE  WEIGHING  SYSTEM 

ATKINSON'S  old  dial  scale  was  too  slow  ...  too  small. 

THEIR  NEW  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  WEIGHING  SYSTEM  GIVES  THEM  THE 
FOLLOWING  ADVANTAGES: 

•  LARGE  15-TON  CAPACITY  WITH  26'  x  12'  CONCRETE  DECK  .  .  . 

handles  a  full  carload  of  cattle  at  one  time. 

•  CABINET  DIAL  WITH  READ-OUT  .  .  .  doubles  auction  speed.  No 
waiting  for  weights.  Print-O-Matic  keeps  the  records. 

•  LARGE  5-DIGIT  LAMP-BANK  .  .  .  flashes  total  weight  to  buyers 

throughout  bidding. 

•  DUAL-WEIGH  SYSTEM.  Type-registering  beam  is  provided  as 
backup  if  power  to  automatic  system  fails. 

*ln  Atkinson,  Nebraska 

Reduce  your  auction  time  with  Fairbanks-Morse  Weighing  Sys- 
tems. Call  your  local  FM  Sales  Office  or  write:  Director  of  Marketing; 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.;  Scale  Division;  Yonkers,  New  York. 

A  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  COMPONENT  OF 

FAIRBANKS  WHITNEY 

132  YEARS  OF  CUSTOMER  ACCEPTANCE  BUILT  INTO  EVERY  PRODUCT 


^    tops  in  field  or  feedlot 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  •  HEIFERS  •  BULLS 

10  Head  $  975.00 

15  Head   1450.00 

25  Head   2375.00 

LARGER  LOTS  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

Best  grade  bulls,  heifers  or  steers  4  to  6  months  old,  ready  for 
grass  or  grain.  Inoculated  and  delivered  direct  to  your  farm. 


BUYING  RIGHT  IS  PREPARATION  FOR  SELLING  RIGHT 

CONSIDER  THESE  FACTS  .  .  .  With  the  a\erage 
■  feeder  purchased  at  545  lbs.  and  paying  27.5  cents, 
you  have  invested  more  than  SI49  not  including  cost 
of  hauling,  commissions,  vet  fees  and  with  no  guar- 
antee. Your  required  selling  weight,  in  order  to  double 
your  investment  is  1250  lbs.  at  24  cents. 


With  SPEERS  HEREFORD  CALVES  purchased  at 
S95  per  head,  inoculated  and  delivered  free,  the  re- 
quired selling  weight,  in  order  to  double  your  invest- 
ment cost  is  only  800  lbs.  at  24  cents.  That  is  more 
than  SI00  extra  profit  per  head  at  the  same  1250  lbs. 
at  24  cents,  or  more  than  enough  extra  profit  to  com- 
pletely offset  the  original  cost  of  the  feeders. 


AVERAGE  FEEDEfi 

5149.87  PER  HEAD 

* 

COST 

1 

! 

I 

1 

1 

]  AVERAGE  WEIGHT 

AT 

PURCHASE 

AND  SALE  | 

COST 


100       200       300       400  500 


700       900       800  1000 


•  Based  on  3  year  average  545  lbs.  at  27.5  cents  per  lb. 
It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  percentage  oj  gains 
from  300  to  600  are  the  greatest  and  least  expensive. 


AVERAGE  WEIGHT  AT  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 


1 00       200      300       400       SOO       600       700       800      900      1 000 

Therefore,  for  the  least  amount  of  initial  investment 
vbu  receive  more  cattle  and  equal  more  pro/it  sooner. 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


FINANCING  ARRANGED  .WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  .  DELIVERED  ANYWHERE  FREE 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 

Belle  Vernon  ' 6,  Pennsylvania  PHONE  WA  9  8881 


PA.  HERD  65165783 


\lkrW 

©SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS.  1962 


Make  your  reservations  now  for  the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion, Nov.  23-Dec.  1. 


CHICAGO'S  NEW  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL 

For  business  and  pleasure   •  closest  to  all  convention  centers, 
commercial  and  shopping  areas  •  free  motel  parking  •  heated 
outdoor  swimming   pool   •  free  TV,  radio,  ice  cubes,  walte-up 
coffee  •  complete  business  meeting  facilities  for  up  to 
500  persons  •  airport  limousines  stop  at  our  door 
•  Write  now  for  reservations,  Dept.  91, 

ESSEX  INN 

Michigan  Ave.  at  8th  St.  Across  from  Conrad 
Hilton,  Chicago — WE  9-2800 — TWX-CG82 
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Cattle  Graze  On  Wheat 


(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 


our  milo  base  to  keep  up  crop  proj- 
ects. Cattle  feeding  seems  the  best 
bet  to  make  up  for  what  we've  lost 
in  acreage  cuts.  We're  hoping  pro- 
ducers can  keep  the  government  from 
taking  over  regulation  of  the  cattle 
business." 

Kansas  wheat  farmers  who  have 
worked  out  ways  to  utilize  wheat  pas- 
ture at  low  financial  risk  have  made 
the  biggest  wheat  state  the  foremost 
cattle-wintering  state. 

Kansas  has  produced  an  average  of 
just  under  1.4  million  calves  annual- 
ly in  the  last  three  years  for  which 
figures  are  available.  The  number 
shipped  out  at  weaning  time  is  the 
lowest  for  any  big  cattle  state.  In 
some  years  it  may  be  no  more  than 
4%  of  the  total.  During  the  three 
years  just  mentioned,  an  average  of 
more  than  1.1  million  cattle  a  year 
have  been  shipped  in.  Most  of  those 
received  are  calves. 

Some  of  these  young  cattle  are  win- 
tered to  graze  bluestem  grasses  in  the 
Kansas  Flint  Hills  the  next  summer, 
and  some  go  to  feedlots,  but  the  big 
end  of  them  are  headed  for  the  wheat 
country.  The  other  Wheat  Belt  states 
receive  large  numbers  in  the  fall,  too. 
Texas  is  the  biggest  beef  calf  produc- 
ing state,  but  an  average  of  939,000 
annually  were  shipped  in  during  the 
three  years  referred  to  above.  That 
includes  only  cattle  shipped  from 
other  states.  Figures  are  not  avail- 
able to  show  the  number  of  calves 
that  move  to  the  wheat  country  from 
other  parts  of  Texas. 

Cattle  Graze  in  5  States 

The  five  Wheat  Belt  states  received 
an  average  of  3.4  million  in  ship- 
ments annually  for  the  three  years 
mentioned.  That  is  26.3%  of  all  cattle 
shipped  from  one  state  to  another  for 
feeding  or  breeding.  Some  Corn  Belt 
feeders  buy  cattle  in  the  southwest, 
graze  them  on  wheat  to  lower  their 
costs,  then  move  them  to  feedlots  and 
rush  them  to  full  feed.  That  practice 
also  is  widely  followed  by  Colorado 
feeders. 

Wheat  pasture,  big  supplies  of  sor- 
ghum grains,  and  high-yielding  irri- 
gated silage  crops  have  combined  to 
expand  cattle  feeding  at  an  excep- 
tionally fast  rate  in  the  wheat  coun- 
try. Many  new  feedlots  have  been 
built  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
and  there  are  few  lots,  new  or  old, 
that  are  not  increasing  the  numbers 
they  fatten. 

Management  practices  of  those 
who  buy  cattle  to  graze  their  own 
wheat  have  changed  markedly  in  re- 
cent years.  It  is  standard  practice  in 
most  counties  to  store  silage  to  keep 
up  gains  when  calves  must  be  re- 
moved from  fields  because  of  snows, 
severe  freeze-down,  or  muddy 
ground.  Some  operators  put  up 
enough  feed  to  see  cattle  through  the 
winter  if  they  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  get  no  grazing  at  all.  Be- 
fore World  War  II,  many  provided 
only  milo  stubble  or  sorgo  bundles, 
either  of  which  is  unsuitable  for 
calves,  the  class  of  cattle  that  make 
better  returns  from  wheat  than  other 
cattle. 

The  man  who  fattens  out  animals 
he  puts  on  wheat  has  an  advantage. 
He  must  store  the  kind  of  feed  calves 
need  to  keep  them  moving  because 
such  feed  is  needed  for  his  fattening 
lot.  Moreover,  he  generally  has  the 
machinery  needed  to  mix  rations  and 
put  the  feed  in  bunks.  In  early  sum- 
mer when  I  toured  the  Wheat  Belt  to 
get  material  for  this  article,  Austin 
Been  and  Son  had  2,740  heifers  and 
260  steers  on  feed  in  their  lots  near 
Scott  City,  Kansas.  They  had  grazed 
many  of  these  cattle  on  wheat  fields. 


Like  Bernard  Neill,  they  feed  silage 
and  grain  to  cattle  on  wheat. 

Some  of  the  cattle  then  in  the  Been 
lots  had  been  brought  up  to  10  pounds 
of  concentrates  apiece  daily  while 
they  still  were  on  wheat.  Some  of  the 
heifers  looked  ready  for  slaughter 
after  only  60  days  in  dry  lot.  Most  cat- 
tle that  have  grazed  wheat  must  be 
kept  in  dry  lot  for  a  period  longer 
than  60  days  to  bleach  the  yellow 
color  out  of  the  fat. 

One  of  the  biggest  feeders  in  the 
Wheat  Belt  feels  it  isn't  necessary  to 
keep  cattle  on  wheat  throughout  a 
grazing  season  to  give  them  the 
oomph  needed  for  fast  economical 
gains.  He  may  graze  up  to  three 
bunches  of  cattle  a  year  on  the  same 
acreage.  That  way  he  gets  a  big  re- 
turn on  the  wheat. 

Wheat  Farmers  Harvest  Beef 

Lee  Toadvine,  who  has  served  two 
hitches  as  extension  agent  at  Tri- 
bune, Kansas,  estimates  there  may  be 
20  to  30  operators  in  his  county  who 
plant  forage  sorghums  regularly  to 
be  used  in  wintering  cattle.  He  is  one 
of  them.  He  is  outside  the  well-irri- 
gation area,  so  he  plants  his  silage 
crops  on  fallowed  land.  Cattle  are 
bought  after  he  knows  how  much  si- 
lage he  has.  He  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  moisture  stored 
in  the  soil,  because  that  is  a  good  in- 
dicator of  how  much  wheat  pasture 
may  be  expected.  Silage  yields  and 
wheat  pasture  he  may  expect  de- 
termine the  number  of  cattle  he  buys. 

He  reports  that  many  of  those  who 
have  been  wintering  cattle  are  be- 
coming interested  in  finishing  them 
for  slaughter.  There  are  several  fat- 
tening lots  in  the  county  already,  Ab 
Smith  and  Sons,  with  ranches  in  Colo- 
rado and  Montana,  ship  their  calves 
to  Greeley  county,  Kansas,  to  fatten 
them  out. 

Several  Corn  Belt  feeders  have  put 
in  fattening  lots  in  the  milo-wheat 
pasture  country.  That  puts  them  close 
to  big  supplies  of  feeder  cattle,  gives 
them  access  to  wheat  pasture,  and 
narrows  the  distance  from  their  feed- 
lots  to  areas  where  the  supply  of  fin- 
ished beef  is  below  demand.  The  new 
feeding  area  has  shorter  winters,  less 
snow  and  mud. 

One  big  California  feeder  says 
many  feedlots  in  that  state  and  Ari- 
zona may  be  forced  by  competition 
to  move  closer  to  feed  supplies.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  grain  now 
fed  in  those  areas  is  milo  that  is 
trucked  overland  from  western 
Texas.  Many  of  the  cattle  fed  out  in 
western  lots  are  shipped  from  south- 
ern Texas,  and  many  of  them  are 
hauled  back  to  that  area  for  slaugh- 
ter. 


"Here's  the  solution  to  better  beef  prices. 
We'll  cook  the  cattle  before  taking  them 
to  market!" 
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Join  Producers9  Tour  of  South 


America 


OUR  READERS  have  raised  some 
interesting  questions  regarding 
National  Live  Stock  Producer's 
first  annual  Friendship  Tour  of 
South  America.  Briefly,  our  Braniff 
707  jet  plane  takes  off  from  Chi- 
cago's O'Hare  International  Airport 
at  noon  on  January  18,  1962. 

There'll  be  one  stop  at  Miami,  Fla., 
then  an  overnight  flight  puts  you  in 
Buenos  Aires  for  the  start  of  a  17- 
day  vacation  in  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Panama. 

Q._What  is  the  total  cost  of  this 
tour? 

A. — The  round-trip  from  Chicago, 
111.,  is  $996.  From  Miami,  Fla.,  $864. 
These  prices  include  air  fare,  hotels, 
meals,  sightseeing  trips,  etc.  Taxes, 
too. 

Q. — How  does  the  cost  of  Produc- 
ers' Tour  compare  with  others? 

A. — We  have  been  advised  that 
tours  of  comparable  quality  run 
$1,200  per  person.  Thus,  your  Pro- 
ducers' Tour  would  save  you  about 
$336  if  you  board  the  plane  at  Miami; 
$204  from  Chicago. 

Q. — What  about  passports,  visas, 
tourist  cards? 


mtries  in  17  days  for  $996.00 


YES     You  can  reserve  space  for  me  on  your 
first  jet  plane  tour  of  South  America. 

□  Here's  $25  for  my  reservation.  □  Send  Tour  Folder 


RFD,  Box  or  Street- 
City  


State- 


Clip  and  Mail  to  Jack  Sampier,  155  N.  Wacker  Or.,  Chicago  6,  111. 


A. — Our  tour  director  will  obtain 
all  the  necessary  papers,  visas,  tour- 
ist cards,  etc.,  without  delays  and 
red  tape.  Your  U.  S.  passport  is  good 
for  three  years  and  can  be  renewed. 
We'll  send  you  complete  details  by 
mail. 

Q. — I  have  read  of  political  up- 
heavals in  Argentina  and  Peru.  Is  it 
safe  for  a  foreigner  to  travel  there? 

A. — Yes.  Political  revolutions  are 
a  way-of-life  in  South  America  and 
are  going  on  in  one  country  or  an- 
other most  of  the  time. 

Q. — Suppose  for  some  unknown 
reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  cancel 
this  trip,  will  all  monies  be  returned 
and  when  is  the  latest  possible  can- 
cellation date? 

A. — All  monies  deposited  with  us 
will  be  refunded  in  full  prior  to  De- 
cember 1,  1962.  After  that  date,  cable 
or  wire  charges  to  cancel  hotels,  etc. 
(about  $5),  will  be  deducted  and  the 
balance  refunded. 

Q. — Will  I  be  able  to  lay-over  in 
Colombia  for  three  weeks  before  re- 
turning to  the  United  States? 

A. — Yes.  Special  arrangements  can 
be  made  if  necessary. 


Why  is  New  Holland 


America's  fastest-growing 


spreader  line  ? 


Ever  have  to  empty  a  spreader  by 
hand  because  of  a  breakdown?  Then  you 
know  why  America's  farmers— in  record 
numbers— are  turning  to  New  Holland. 


Fastest-selling  big  spreader  in  the  U.S.  is  New  Holland's  "331" 
(left).  130- bushel  capacity,  tractor-drive.  Five  spreading  rates  plus  clean- 
out  position — all  controlled  from  tractor  seat!  Lays  down  a  fine,  uniform 
pattern  12  feet  wide.  Another  big  seller:  the  175-bushel  "475"  (right). 


About  4  out  of  5  spreader  breakdowns 
are  due  to  chain  breakage.  So  New 
Holland  offers  you  an  apron  chain  that 
withstands  more  than  twice  the  pull  of 
ordinary  chains  .  .  .  it's 
standard  on  175-bushel 
spreader  and  optional 
on  130-bushel  unit. 

In  addition,  there 
are  automotive  slip 
clutches,  shear  bolts  or 
shear  keys  on  all  PTO 
units— still  further  pro- 
tection against  down 
time! 

You'll  like  the  way 
New  Holland  puts  steel 
where  steel  should  be 
.  .  .  wood  where  wood 
should  be.  The  flared- 


New  Model  470  (left)  has  the  same  big  capacity  as  the  "475".  Both  the 
"470"  and  the  130-bu.  "325"  (right)  provide  same  sawtooth  paddles 
that  rip  through  hard  frozen  manure.  Self-cleaning  beater  design  reduces 
twine  and  manure  tangles. 


out  sides  are  made  of  high-strength 
steel,  with  special  Meta-Life  treatment 
against  corrosion.  The  flooring  is  wood, 
deeply  penetrated  with  Penta-Cote  pre- 
servative. 

And  —you  get  the  toughest  paddles  in 
the  business!  Heavy-gauge,  specially 
hardened  by  heat  treatment.  Practically 
eliminates  bent  and  broken  widespread 
paddles. 

See  these  brawny,  modern  spreaders 
at  your  New  Holland  dealer's.  Capacities 
from  110  to  175  bushels.  Choice  of  triple- 
beater  or  single-beater  models.  One  is 
exactly  right  for  your  farm! 

If  you  can't  a/ford  a  breakdown,  you 
need  a  New  Holland  spreader! 

New  Holland  Machine  Company 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation, 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 
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Starting  Feeders  ltight 


(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 


than  50%  roughage  generally  give 
better  gains  with  less  feed  required 
per  100  pounds  of  gain  than  the  same 
ration  unpelleted.  Pelleted  rations 
with  less  than  50%  roughage  usually 
produce  about  the  same  gains  as  the 
same  ration  unpelleted;  however,  feed 
efficiency  slightly  favors  the  pelleted 
ration.  The  cost  of  pelleting  must  be 
considered  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  use  pelleted  rations  for  finishing 
cattle. 

Don't  overlook  the  importance  of 
water.  This  least  expensive  of  the  re- 
quired nutrients  greatly  influences 
feed  intake ,  and  performance.  See 
that  your  water  troughs  are  kept 
clean. 

Keep  minerals  available  at  all 
times.  Feed  stock  salt  and  a  mixture 
of  one  part  trace  mineral  salt  and 
two  parts  steamed  bonemeal. 

In  recent  months,  the  popular  and 
scientific  press  have  carried  much 
information  about  the  need  for  added 
vitamin  A  in  cattle  rations.  For  our 
purpose,  let  me  remind  you  that  syn- 
thetic vitamin  A  is  low  in  cost  and 
should  be  used  at  proper  levels  to 
guard  animal  health  and  promote 
growth. 

Feeding:  of  Vitamin  A 

Extensive  research  indicates  that 
under  most  conditions  20,000  Inter- 
national Units  (I.  U.)  of  biologically 
active  vitamin  A  per  head  daily  is 
enough  for  excellent  results.  How- 
ever, in  hot  weather  or  when  cattle 
are  under  stress,  30,000  I.  U.  or  more 
may  be  needed  daily  per  animal.  Re- 
search workers  at  Purdue  University 
have  shown  that  this  level  of  vitamin 
A  definitely  helps  eliminate  the  sum- 
mer slump  in  cattle  feeding. 


You  will  probably  consider  using 
stilbestrol  with  your  cattle  to  increase 
gains  and  improve  feed  efficiency. 
You  can  either  feed  this  hormone  at 
a  rate  of  about  10  milligrams  daily 
or  implant  it  in  pellet  form  in  the 
ear  at  a  dosage  of  24  to  36  milligrams. 
Implants  usually  give  slightly  higher 
rate  of  gain  and  feed  efficiency  than 
oral  feeding.  Implants  boost  gains 
about  20%  and  improve  feed  effi- 
ciency by  12%  or  more. 

Change  Feeds  Gradually 

An  implant  of  36  milligrams  is  ef- 
fective through  about  200  days  of 
feeding.  If  your  cattle  are  to  be  fed 
longer  than  this,  a  second  implant 
may  be  made  at  about  150  days.  Steers 
receiving  stilbestrol  during  fattening 
usually  produce  carcasses  with  less 
fat  trim  and  a  higher  yield  of  trimmed 
retail  cuts  than  steers  not  receiving 
the  hormone.  This  fact  may  take  on 
added  dollar  value  if  the  new  dual 
grading  system  for  beef  is  adopted. 

Feeders  in  some  areas  are  now 
using  a  complete  starter  feed  for  their 
feeder  cattle.  They  place  feeder  cat- 
tle on  a  complete  12%  protein  starter 
pellet  the  day  the  cattle  arrive,  with 
each  steer  receiving  3  to  5  pounds  of 
pellets  the  first  day.  Beginning  on 
the  second  day,  the  pellets  are  in- 
creased by  about  one  pound  per  head 
daily  until  the  cattle  are  on  full  feed 
in  one  to  two  weeks. 

In  addition  to  high  levels  of  vita- 
mins A  and  D  and  the  right  ratio  of 
calcium  to  phosphorus,  these  pellets 
contain  adequate  protein  and  energy. 
High  levels  of  antibiotics  can  be 
added  if  desired. 

After  the  cattle  have  consumed 
about  100  pounds  of  starter  pellets, 


€  osis  and  llreak-l  \ «■  n  SaU  s  Price* 

For  Different  Cattle  Enterprises 

 Long-Fed  Systems"  Short-Fed  Systems 

Good-to-Choice  quality  Good-to-Choice  Medium" 
Yearling  Yearling 
Heifer     Steer      steers      steers  Yearling  Heavy  Yearling 
 calves     calves   pastured   drylot     steers     steers  steers 

Purchase  weight  400        425        600        650        650        800  625 

Gain  in  weight  450        625        550        500        400        350  325 

Days  on  farm  300        350        320        280        210        175  175 
Cost  of  gain  per 

hundredweight-  $18.00     $17.00     $18.50     $19.50     $20.00     $23.00  $22.00 

Labor,  capital  and  over- 
head costs  per  head  $22.50    $27.50    $25.00    $25.00    $20.00    $20.00  $17.50 

Cost  per  hundred-weight 
of  feeders  delivered  on 
farm 

Sale  prices  per  hundredweight 
(net  at  farm)  required  to  break  even 

$20.00    $22.50 

22.50                                                                                                $24.40  24.20 

25.00  $23.95    $22.90    $24.00    $24.80    $25.00      26.10  25.80 

27.50  25.10      23.90      25.40      26.20      26.50      27.90  27.50 

30.00  26.30      24.90      26.70      27.60      28.10  29.60   

32.50  27.50      25.90      28.00      29.00  29.60   

35.00  28.65      26.90      29.30      30.40      31.20       ..  . 

37.50  29.80  27.90   

40.00    28.90   

*  In  computing  feed  costs,  the  following  prices  were  used:  Corn  $1.10  a  bushel;  hay  $16, 
corn  silage  $8.69.  and  supplement  $86  a  ton;  and  pasture  13*  a  day  per  animal  unit. 


they  can  be  changed  gradually  to  a 
regular  growing-finishing  ration. 
This  change  must  be  carried  out  over 
about  a  seven-day  period.  Further  de- 
velopments of  this  management  prac- 
tice may  be  well  worth  watching  as 
it  makes  it  possible  to  get  cattle  on 
full  feed  sooner  than  is  otherwise 
possible. 

In  closing,  let's  consider  a  few  rec- 
ommendations affecting  your  future 
marketing  program  that  fit  in  with 
starting  your  cattle  right:  (1)  Select 
the  type  feeder  cattle  that  will  finish 
under  your  feeding  program  to  the 
weights  and  grades  that  are  in  de- 
mand in  your  area;  (2)  Group  your 
cattle  for  feeding  according  to  age, 
weight,  grade,  and  horned  or  horn- 
less to  provide  uniform  groups;  (3) 


Prevent  grub  damage  to  hides  by 
using  systemic  insecticides  after  heel 
fly  activity  has  ended  and  before 
grubs  appear  under  the  hide;  (4)  Use 
only  dehorned  or  polled  cattle  as 
feeders  as  most  buyers  will  pay  more 
because  of  fewer  bruises;  and  (5)  Use 
a  system  of  plainly  visible  numbers 
on  your  pens  for  ease  of  identifica- 
tion by  fieldmen  or  buyers  who  may 
visit  your  feedlot  when  you  aren't 
on  hand. 

No  feeding  operation  is  any 
sounder  than  the  planning  behind  it. 
Remember,  the  extra  time  and  effort 
needed  to  start  feeder  cattle  right 
will  actually  save  time  and  pay  real 
financial  dividends  in  the  long  run. 
Start  those  feeders  right,  and  they 
will  be  "right"  for  sale  day! 


r 


Cut 

feed-processing 


cost  in  half 


...with  your  own 
grinder-mixer! 


This  is  one  big  reason  for  today's 
trend  to  on-the-farm  processing  of 
home-grown  feeds  with  commer- 
cially prepared  supplements. 
Others:  accurate  weighing  of  feed 
and  additives,  convenient  grinding, 
more  uniform  blending,  avoid- 
ance of  disease  at  commercial  mills. 

So  that  more  farmers  can  share  in  these  benefits,  New  Holland 
has  develop3d  the  Model  350  Grinder-Mixer.  Your  New  Holland 
dealer  will  show  you  how  it  grinds  2  tons  of  feed  at  a  time— and 
grinds  it  better  .  .  .  how  it's  designed  to  eliminate  plugging  and 


New  Model  350  Grinder-Mixer  has  six  gauge  windows  that  show  at  a  glance  exact  amount  in 
tank.  Unit  is  tractor-driven;  can  handle  hay,  grain,  ear  corn,  concentrates,  and  dry  molasses! 

dusting.  Get  all  the  facts— and  you'll  soon  want  to  start  getting 
all  the  savings! 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 
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Live  Slock  marketing  Patterns  in  Texas 


(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 


he  animals  on  fall  stubble,  then  put 
hem  on  feed  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
.esired  weight.  Others  graze  the 
alves  on  summer  and  fall  pasture, 
hen  sell  to  buyers  who  send  them 
ut  of  the  state  for  finishing. 
There  were  6,074,000  sheep  on 
?exas  ranches  and  farms  in  1960,  the 
ireatest  number  in  the  last  eight 
•ears.  For  many  years,  Texas  has 
ieen  the  leading  state  in  number  of 
heep.  The  sheep-raising  industry  is 
oncentrated  on  the  Edwards  Plateau 
f  Southwest  Texas,  although  there 
re  large  numbers  near  the  Rio 
irande  and  in  the  Trans-Pecos  region 
£  West  Texas. 

Along  with  the  cattle  industry, 
heep  were  brought  into  Texas  by 
ounders  of  the  Spanish  missions.  A 
lock  of  French  Merinos  driven  from 
California  is  said  to  have  been  the 
•eginning  of  purebred  stock  on  the 
'exas  sheep  ranges. 

Sheep  Graze  Edwards  Plateau 

Most  ranchers  on  the  Edwards 
'lateau  graze  a  combination  of  sheep, 
attle  or  goats,  or  all  three  together 
n  their  ranches.  Of  these  three  types 
f  live  stock,  sheep  are  the  major 
ource  of  income.  Net  returns  from 
ales  of  sheep  and  lambs  are  highest 
rom  sales  to  packers.  Sales  at  cen- 
ral  markets  yield  slightly  lower  net 
eturns,  while  sales  to  dealers  and 
ommission  men  yield  still  lower  net 
eturns  according  to  studies  by  Texas 
k.  &  M.  economists. 

Most  direct  sales  of  lambs  include 
ales  agreements  of  one  type  or  an- 
ther. About  40%  have  pre-weighing 
onditions  in  the  sales  agreements, 
2%  include  sorting  privileges,  and 
8%  include  some  pencil  shrink, 
sually  3%,  in  the  sales  contracts. 


Pencil  shrink  is  an  allowance  made 
by  the  seller  for  the  loss  in  weight 
that  the  buyer  will  incur  in  getting 
the  lambs  to  their  destination. 

The  most  common  sorting  agree- 
ment is  a  5  to  10%  cut  on  each  ship- 
ment. This  serves  to  separate  lambs 
of  different  quality  with  varying  de- 
grees of  finish.  The  buyer,  after  tak- 
ing his  cut,  usually  purchases  lambs 
that  were  sorted  at  a  different  price 
or  turns  them  back  to  the  seller.  Also 
included  in  most  sorting  privilege 
agreements  and  in  most  sales  with  no 
sorting  agreements  is  the  option  for 
the  buyer  to  cut  out  undesirable  sheep 
and  lambs.  These  are  sick  or  crippled 
lambs  or  those  with  undesirable 
qualities. 

Order  Buying  Practices 

Order  buyers  usually  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  sorting  privi- 
lege agreements,  with  packer-buyer 
and  feeder-buyer  sales  next  highest. 
Commission  companies  generally 
have  the  lowest  percentage  of  sales 
with  sorting  agreements. 

Many  sheep  and  lambs  sold  direct- 
ly by  producers  in  Texas  are  con- 
tracted for  a  future  delivery  date. 
The  term  between  the  contract  date 
and  delivery  date  of  the  majority  of 
sales  range  from  one  to  five  weeks. 
Some  contracts,  however,  are  made 
as  long  as  seven  months  ahead  of  de- 
livery. 

When  300  sheep  ranchers  were 
asked  their  market  preferences  for 
fat  lambs,  42%  chose  terminal  mar- 
kets, 31%  preferred  to  sell  through 
local  buyers,  15%  through  auction 
markets  and  12%  recommend  packers 
as  the  best  market  outlet. 

The  best  market  outlets  for  feeder 
lambs  is  the  local  buyer  according  to 


57%  of  the  ranchers;  25%  advise  sell- 
ing through  auction  markets,  10%  to 
feeder-buyers,  and  8%  advise  selling 
through  terminal  market. 

Although  less  renowned  than  cattle 
in  song  and  folklore,  hogs  have  been 
in  Texas  about  the  same  length  of 
time  as  the  Longhorn.  They  accom- 
panied Coronado  on  his  expedition 
across  Texas  in  1540.  Mexican  Span- 
iards drove  hogs  into  Texas  to  escape 
slaughter  by  Indians  in  1565. 

Swine  raising  in  Texas  has  made 
less  progress  over  the  years  than  any 
other  live  stock  industry.  The  1,263,- 
000  hogs  in  Texas  in  1960  were  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  area  averaging  only 
a  few  head  to  the  farm.  There  has 
been  much  agitation  to  increase  hog 
production,  but  this  has  not  borne 
fruit  because  of  the  low  corn  produc- 
tion in  the  state. 

With  the  development  of  sorghum 
hybrids,  grain  production  has  in- 
creased sharply  in  recent  years.  The 
nation's  hogs  consume  about  40%  of 
the  feed  grains  produced.  Applying 
this  percentage  to  Texas  and  using 
average  feeding  rates  and  slaughter 
rates,  Texas  hog  production  could 
total  4,000,000  head  a  year. 

Texans  Prefer  Good  Beef 

Texas  consumers  have  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  kind  and  quality  of 
beef  marketed  in  Texas.  Among  white 
families  surveyed  in  retail  food  stores 
for  their  preference  in  red  meats,  41% 
preferred  U.  S.  Good;  31%,  U.  S. 
Standard;  20%,  U.  S.  Choice;  and  only 
8%  preferred  U.  S.  Prime. 

The  most  popular  beef  cuts,  in 
order  of  buying  frequency  were: 
steaks  —  T-bone,  52%;  round,  38%; 
sirloin,  28%;  and  other  cuts  of  steak, 
9%.  Roasts— rump,  29%;  chuck,  13%; 


rib,  11%;  and  shoulder,  10%.  Veal 
cutlets  were  used  frequently  by  23% 
and  hamburger  by  22%. 

Of  the  1,800  families  interviewed, 
1,249  had  not  made  a  purchase  of 
packaged  frozen  beef.  The  most  com- 
mon reason  given  for  not  purchasing 
was  a  preference  for  fresh  beef. 

Because  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
live  stock  and  meat  economy  in 
Texas,  vertical  integration  in  the  cat- 
tle business  likely  will  increase. 
There  will  be  closer  coordination  in 
the  production,  processing  and  mar- 
keting of  beef  cattle.  While  more  of 
the  beef  consumed  in  the  U.  S.  will 
be  from  heavy,  fed  cattle,  a  majority 
of  the  beef  consumed  in  Texas  will 
be  from  lighter  weight  animals  that 
have  been  creep-fed  or  fed  for  a  short 
time  in  a  drylot. 

Big  Feedlots  in  Big  State 

Retailing  organizations  may  con- 
tract several  months  in  advance  and 
some  are  already  establishing  pre- 
fabrication  centers  for  delivery  of 
packaged  meats  to  their  retail  out- 
lets. More  of  the  fed  cattle  will  come 
from  large-scale  commercial  feedlots. 
Meat  packers  will  be  less  concerned 
with  operating  their  own  feedlots,  but 
probably  will  continue  to  have  cattle 
custom-fed  for  their  own  accounts. 
Existing  marketing  agencies  in  order 
to  maintain  adequate  volumes  of 
business,  may  act  as  middlemen  in  a 
vertically  integrated  system. 

Mammoth  Texas,  the  nation's  lead- 
ing live  stock  state,  will  continue  to 
depend  on  live  stock  and  cotton  for 
continued  prosperity  in  agriculture. 
Meat  animals  account  for  one  of  ev- 
ery four  dollars  of  farm  income 
while  cotton  accounts  for  30%  of  the 
total  farm  income. 


NEW  Feeder  with 
Cycle -Timed 
Action . . . 

feeds  all  animals 
time! 


at 


same 


ntroducing  the  newest  addition  to 
.armstead  mechanization  systems — 
he  fully-proved  New  Holland  Model 
•71  Feeder!  Not  until  feed  is  augered 
o  desired  length  does  tube  rotate  and 
■mpty.  Thus  it  feeds  all  animals  at  the 
ame  time . . .  livestock  no  longer  waste 
nergy  crowding  for  position  at  head 
>f  trough.  The  result:  better  utiliza- 
tion of  feed  for  meat  and  milk  production. 

Use  of  this  unit  will  save  you 
an  hour  a  day  in  feeding  time. 
You  may  even  find  it  possible  to 
get  along  with  one  less  hired 
hand.  Basic  feeder  hopper  han- 
dles silage,  precision-cut  green 
chop,  concentrates,  pellets  and 
shelled  corn.  The  entire  unit  is 


i  tandard 
Teeder  hopper, 
|  ith  controls, 
t lowing  feeding 
1  ibe  in  "up"  or 
•  fHl"  position. 


New  Holland's  exclusive  Model  571  Feeder.  Slot  in  feed-carrying  tube  rotates  to  empty  (above)  only  when 
feed  has  traveled  desired  length.  Thus  all  livestock  receive  feed  simultaneously  through  Cycle-Timed  Action. 


easily  installed  in  existing  feed  bunk,  up  to  150  feet. 

The  addition  of  metering  hoppers  and  timing  switch  lets  you  pre-set 
feeding  times  around  the  clock.  You're  ready  to  adopt  the  "limited 
multiple  feeding"  technique— smaller  amounts  at  greater  frequency— 
that  has  shown  remarkable  results.  (In  one  test,  dairy  cows  delivered 
19%  more  milk  on  same  feed  when  fed  this  way!)  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
the  complete  story  from  your  New  Holland  dealer.  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
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11  to  1  return  on  my  investment? 


MAKE  SURE  YOUR  FEEDS 
CONTAIN  GENUINE 


That's  right!  The  magic  investment  is  Stilbosol.  398  feeding  tests  from 
32  different  colleges  showed  that  Stilbosol  returns  $11.57  for  every  $1 
invested  in  this  proved  gain  booster. 

"This  $11.57  return  for  each  dollar  spent  on  stilbestrol  [Stilbosol]  was 
the  highest  return  for  any  feed  additive  tested,"  as  reported  at  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Production  Meeting,  November  1959. 

This  record  return  has  not  been  beat.  This  record  return  would  make  a 
banker  envious.  This  record  return  spotlights  one  basic  fact:  Stilbosol 
means  extra  cash  in  your  pocket. 

Make  sure  your  feeds  contain  genuine  Stilbosol,  because  after  eight  years, 
Stilbosol  continues  to  give  cattle  feeders  up  to  15%  extra  gain  on  10%  less  feed. 

ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY    •    A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY   •    INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
yon  sate  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


OVER  50,000 

FARMERS   HAVE   RECEIVED  THIS 


VALUABLE 

24-PAGE  BOOK 


Shows  which  ewes  bred  &  when 
checks  ram's  potency.  Saves  time 
money,  space.  Durable,  Jourgensen 
make.  Holds  grease  crayon,  red, 
black,  green;  hard  (summer)  or  soft 
(winter).  Harness  $3.?3;  crayons 
each  50r,   


'The  most  authentic   booklet  on  the  advantages  of  automatic 
watering  ever  ottered",  say   agricultural  school   leaders,  farm 
editors  and  top  livestock  men  all  over  the  country.  Did  you  get 
your  FREE  copy?  Second  printing  just  oft  the  press.  Here's  a 
fact-filled,    informative   booklet   complete   with   photos  and 
water  tables  for  all  livestock  and  poultry.  It's  yours  for  the 
asking.  No  obligation.  Write  for  your  copy  NOW! 


RITCHIE 

424    WALNUT  STREET 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CONRAD,  IOWA 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  or  send 
check  with  order,  including  postage. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

1S1  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  S,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION,  by 
Kenneth  A.  Wagnon,  Reuben  Albaugh 
and  George  H.  Hart.  Latest  information 
on  economics,  reproduction,  growth,  feeds, 
feeding,  management.  Illustrated  with 
120  pictures  and  figures,  38  tables.  In- 
dexed; 537  pages;  1960;  $8.50.  At  book- 
stores or  from  The  MacMillan  Co.,  60 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Evansville:  Pasture  good  in  most 
of  tri-state  area,  but  needs  rain.  Corn 
looks  good.  Cattle  receipt?  picking 
up;  expect  25%  increase  in  September 
over  June  and  July.  Hog  receipts 
going  up.  Movement  of  sheep  down. 

Indianapolis:  Good  to  excellent 
wheat  yields;  corn  excellent;  good 
oat  yields;  soybeans  good.  Cattle  on 
feed  down  9%  from  a  year  ago.  Hog 
numbers  up  2%  from  last  year;  prices 
strong.  Sheep  down;  prices  favorable. 
Demand  for  feeder  cattle  draggy; 
prices  steady.  Fair  to  good  demand 
for  feeder  pigs  and  native  lambs. 

CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Excellent  soybean  crop; 
wheat  average  to  good;  hay  yield 
good;  pastures  good.  About  5%  fewer 
cattle  in  feedlots  than  year  ago;  10% 
fewer  native  lambs.  Supply  of  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  limited.  Price  high 
and  feed  plentiful  in  range  areas. 
Considerable  interest  in  feeder  cattle. 
Feeder  lambs  $2  to  $3  above  a  year 
ago. 

Milwaukee:  Ample  yields  of  straw 
and  some  very  good  grain  yields. 
Pastures  in  better  than  normal  con- 
dition due  to  weather.  Normal  popu- 
lation of  cattle  on  hand;  a  few  more 
hogs  than  a  year  ago.  Continuing  de- 
mand for  handyweight  feeder  cattle 
of  dairy  or  beef  breeding  in  the  com- 
mon quality  kinds.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  feeding  these  com- 
moner cattle. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

Omaha:  Corn  prospects  good;  hay 
crop  good,  pastures  excellent.  Plenty 
of  cattle  on  feed  for  fall.  Early  move- 
ment in  hogs.  Feeder  demand  is  broad 
on  cattle;  farmers  hesitant  about 
prices.  No  interest  in  sheep. 

South  St.  Joseph:  About  10%  few- 
er cattle  on  feed;  2%  more  hogs;  10% 
fewer  sheep.  Small  grains,  hay,  pas- 
tures and  corn  look  good.  Good  feeder 
steers  750  to  950#  $23  to  $25.  Good 
yearling  steers  550  to  750#  $24.50  to 
$26.50. 

Sioux  City:  Too  much  rain  and 
low  temperatures.  Excellent  corn 
crop.  Hay  crops  and  pasture  condi- 
tions very  good.  Plenty  of  feed  for 
local  areas.  Local  demand  for  feeders 
active;  supplies  short.  Good  to  Choice 
steers  $25.50  to  $27.50. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Oklahoma  City:  Live  stock  in 
good  condition;  all  cattle  fleshy.  Ex- 
tra good  conditions  for  feed  and  grass. 
Good  demand  on  cattle  to  Corn  Belt; 
local  demand  getting  most  cattle  due 
to  price.  Little  demand  from  West 
Coast  feeders. 

WEST  COAST  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Visalia:  Pastures  very  good;  feed 
on  range  and  desert  dry.  Grain  and 
hay  supplies  ample;  prices  have 
eased.  Demand  for  feeder  and  fat 
cattle  strong.  Good  and  Choice  butch- 
er steers  $25  to  $26.50;  heifers  $24  to 
$25.50.  Good  and  Choice  feeder  steers 
$22.50  to  $25;  heifers  $21.50  to  $23. 
Good  and  Choice  steer  calves  $25.50 
to  $28;  heifer  calves  $23  to  $26. 

SOUTHERN  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Louisville:  Record  corn  crop. 
Small  grains  yield  down  due  to  hot 
weather  in  May.  Pastures  better  than 
a  year  ago.  Fed  cattle  holding;  supply 
inadequate  for  local  packers.  Hog 
numbers  behind  last  year;  sheep 
down  20%.  Medium  and  Good  steers 
$22  to  $24;  Choice  $26.  Fair  demand 
for  Northwestern  yearling  ewes; 
bringing  $20. 
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Feeding  Wet  Corn 
Saves  $4  Per  Hog 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 

precautions  which  should  be  taken. 
The  walls  and  doors  must  be  sealed 
tightly,  and  it's  advisable  to  use  a 
spreader  to  distribute  the  corn  uni- 
formly as  it  is  placed  in  the  silo. 

"Sufficient  live  stock  should  be 
maintained  to  feed  down  between  2 
and  3  inches  of  grain  daily  during 
warm  weather,"  he  continues.  "Silo 
unloaders  are  best  for  feeding,  since 
they  remove  a  uniform  layer  of 
grain." 

Nebraska's  Hurlbut  states:  "The 
combine-silo  system  of  handling 
high-moisture  corn  from  field  to  feed- 
er is  hard  to  beat  when  it  comes  to 
producing  corn  and  feeding  it  on  the 
farm.  It  saves  the  most  corn,  requires 
fewer  operations,  and  necessitates  the 
least  work." 

•  Dry  Without  Heat.  This  is  the 
lowest  cost  method  of  drying  corn — 
especially  if  warm  weather  persists. 
Since  you're  using  the  air  that  pre- 
vails outdoors,  costs  increase  as  tem- 
peratures drop. 

According  to  Iowa  State  figures,  it 
costs  approximately  70  per  bu.  (30 
for  electricity,  40  for  fixed  costs)  to 
dry  ear  corn  in  batches  of  2,000  bu. 

Under  this  system,  harvesting  can 
oegin  when  the  moisture  content  of 
the  kernel  reaches  30%.  Drying  time 
will  range  from  10  days  to  3  weeks, 
depending  upon  daily  air  tempera- 
tures and  moisture  content  of  the 
:obs. 

If  temperatures  are  below  50°, 
aowever,  unheated  air  does  little 
irying.  In  a  Wisconsin  test,  unheated 
lir  was  forced  through  a  wagon  filled 
with  high-moisture  corn.  Engineers 
weighed  the  wagon  every  day,  but 
iould  find  no  appreciable  loss  in 
noisture. 

•  Dry  With  Heated  Air.  Combining 
md  drying  with  heat  is  gaining  a  lot 
)f  attention.  Nebraska's  Hurlbut  lists 
Jiese  advantages:  Bulky,  moist  cobs 
ire  left  in  the  field,  so  less  storage 
.pace  and  less  drying  energy  is  need- 
;d;  the  same  harvesting  equipment, 
;torage  space  and  drying  system  can 
je  used  for  other  grain;  and  less  time 
md  labor  is  required. 

In  an  Iowa  comparison,  a  farmer 
vho  combined  his  corn  harvested  600 
)u.  more  from  100  acres  than  another 
armer  who  picked  100  acres  of  simi- 
ar  yielding  corn.  The  difference 
:ame  in  the  advantage  of  early  har- 
dest— less  ear  and  shelled  corn  losses. 

"In  this  test,"  says  Iowa  State's 
llull,  "the  total  cost  for  harvesting, 
landling,  drying  and  storage  was 
1  9.70  per  bu.  for  ear  corn  and  20.80 
>er  bu.  for  shelled  corn.  The  farmer 
vho  used  a  2-row  combine  for  har- 
•esting  netted  $464.60  more  for  his 
orn  crop.  This  is  the  dollar  and  cents 
eason  why  farmers  are  changing 
rom  corn  pickers  to  corn  combines 
'  nd  drying  systems." 
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Because  nothing  else  has  all  these  advantages, 

Terra  my  cm  Fights 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCLINE  HCI  1^  ^b^^ 

Scours  Better 


USE  TERRAMYCIN 
SOLUBLE  POWDER  TO  GET: 

Broad  range 

Terramycin  fights  as  many  different 
kinds  of  germs  as  any  other  antibiotic  or 
drug  available  today  possibly  can.  Most 
others,  including  the  nitrofurans,  fall 
short  in  this  essential  coverage. 

Complete  solubility 
Terramycin  Soluble  Powder  dissolves 
completely— unlike  others  which  may 
not  dissolve,  or  which  settle  out  in  the 
water. With  Terramycin  there's  no  waste, 
no  shorting  of  the  medication  pigs  need. 

Greater  absorption 
Most  other  antibiotics,  nitrofurans,  or 
sulfas  work  only  in  the  digestive  tract. 
But  because  the  complications  of  scours 
often  spread  throughout  the  body,  an 
ideal  treatment  must  be  absorbed  into 
the  blood.  Terramycin  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood— fast— which  carries  it  to  the 
site  of  the  infection. 

Greater  stability 
Terramycin  is  the  only  broad-spectrum 
pig  medication  with  a  potency-protected 
molecule  containing  the  unique  hydro- 
gen-hydroxyl  pair.  This  guard  against 
breakdown  under 
normal  water 
conditions  means 
that  Terramycin 
can  actually  de- 
liver more  broad- 
range  antibiotic 
to  the  pig. 

No  other  antibiotic, 
nitrofuran  or  sulfa 
can  deliver  the  full 
potential  of  Terramycin. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y4 

Science  for  the  world's  well-being* 


Your  Prestige  is  Costing  Us  10c 


QNCE  UPON  A  TIME,  farmers  could  subscribe  to  a 
magazine  and  tell  the  agent:   "Just  put  me  down  as 
John  Jones,  Podunk,  Illinois.  No  need  to  list  the  Rural 
Route  No.  or  the  Box  No.   Everybody  knows  me!" 

We  are  glad  to  have  subscribers  whom  "everybody 
knows,"  but  times  have  changed.  The  Post  Office  is 
now  charging  us  100  for  your  prestige — double  the  cost 
we  used  to  pay. 


So  give  us  a  hand,  will  you?  Check  your  present 
mailing  label  on  National  Live  Stock  Producer.  Is 
your  name  spelled  correctly?  Are  you  getting  a  copy 
addressed  to  someone  else?  Does  the  label  contain  your 
full  mailing  address  including  the  rural  route  and  post 
office  box  number? 

Just  let  us  know.  Then  drop  by  the  office  when 
you're  in  town  and  we'll  spend  the  100  we  save  toward 
a  cup  of  coffee  for  you.  Thanks. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble,  Circulation  Manager 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 


(America's  Leading  Live  Stock  Magazine) 


155  North  Wacker  Drive 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Reducing  Pigs'  Feed 
Intake  Cuts  Down  Fat 

llv  D.  E.  Becker    •    University  of  Illinois 


HOW  FEEDING  AFFECTS  HOGS 


T  IMITED  FEEDING  of  hogs  holds 
great  promise  for  producing  the 
lean  pork  that  consumers  prefer. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  in  de- 
creasing the  fat  content  of  the  hog 
carcass,  but  further  progress  is  nec- 
essary to  reverse  the  trend  of  a  de- 
creasing consumption  of  pork. 

Lard  has  been  the  curse  of  the 
swine  industry.  Public  interest  in 
"streamlined  f  igures"  and  an  associa- 
tion of  fatty  foods  with  heart  disease 
have  made  the  consumer  discriminate 
against  lard,  oil,  and  fat  cuts  of  meat. 

Research  conducted  20  years  ago 
provides  evidence  that  the  feeding 
program  can  affect  the  body  com- 
position of  growing-finishing  pigs. 
Specifically,  a  moderate  decrease  in 
daily  caloric  intake  lowers  the  body 
fat  content  and  thereby  increases  car- 
cass leanness. 

Physiologically,  the  development 
of  the  pig  may  be  arbitrarily  divided 
into  a  growing  period  and  a  fattening 
or  finishing  period.  Maximum  intake 
of  a  balanced  ration  in  early  life  will 
give  maximum  muscle  development 
or  body  leanness. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  finish- 
ing, or  say  the  stage  between  100  and 
200  pounds  of  bodyweight,  there  is 
about  five  times  as  much  fat  as  mus- 
cle in  the  body  gain. 

Hence,  at  this  stage,  restricted  en- 
ergy intake  reduces  fat  deposition  but 
still  permits  growth  or  formation  of 
lean  tissue. 

Of  course,  limited  feed  intake  dur- 
ing the  finishing  period  does  lower 
the  rate  of  gain,  which  slightly 


lengthens  the  feeding  period.  But  the 
increased  body  leanness,  besides  im- 
proving potential  market  value,  al- 
lows the  pig  to  make  more  efficient 
gains,  since  a  pound  of  gain  as  lean 
requires  only  about  half  as  much  feed 
as  a  pound  of  gain  as  fat.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  longer  feeding  period 
during  which  extra  feed  is  required 
for  maintenance.  Research  to  date 
indicates  the  improvement  in  feed 
efficiency  alone  may  amply  justify 
limited  feeding  of  finishing  pigs. 

Methods  of  Limiting  Feed 

Although  we  have  been  aware  of 
the  merits  of  limiting  the  feed  intake 
of  finishing  pigs  for  some  time,  swine 
producers  have  not  adopted  the  prac- 
tice. In  the  first  place,  they  have  had 
little  incentive  to  produce  meaty 
hogs,  since  the  packer  has  not  always 
rewarded  quality  at  the  selling  block. 
Secondly,  limiting  the  amount  of  feed 
means  hand  feeding  and  more  labor. 

Assuming  that  the  improved  effi- 
ciency resulting  from  a  limited  en- 
ergy intake  was  ample  to  justify  the 
practice,  the  Department  of  Animal 
Science  has  conducted  experiments 
to  study  methods. 

One  experiment  was  conducted  to 
determine  whether  feeding  a  bulky 
ration  free  choice  would  restrict  en- 
ergy intake  as  effectively  as  feeding 
a  limited  amount  of  standard  ration. 
Sixty  crossbred  pigs  weighing  106 
pounds  at  the  start  of  the  test  were 
used. 

Control  pigs  were  full-fed  with  a 
fortified  corn-soybean  meal  ration 
containing  12%  protein.  One  lot  of 


The  chart  shows  the  amount  of  fat,  protein  and  water  in  the  gain  of  pigs  at 
various  stages  of  development.  A  pound  of  gain  as  lean  requires  only  about 
half  as  much  feed  as  a  pound  of  gain  as  fat.  Most  of  the  water  goes  into  the 
lean  meat.  Limiting  feed  intake  to  70%  of  normal  produces  more  lean,  less  fat. 


pigs  was  limited  to  85%  of  full  feed; 
and  another,  to  70%.  They  were  fed 
twice  daily  in  open  troughs. 

Three  lots  received  rations  that 
were  25%  bulky  ingredients.  These 
ingredients  had  replaced  any  equal 
amount  of  ground  corn  in  the  control 
ration.  The  bulky  rations  were  fed  ad 
libitum  from  self-feeders. 

Pigs  on  both  the  bulky  rations  and 
the  restricted  rations  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  lean  than  the  control 
pigs.  However,  adding  the  fibrous 
feeds  reduced  the  efficiency  of  gain 
as  well  as  the  rate  of  gain,  while  re- 
stricting the  intake  reduced  only  the 
rate  of  gain.  Efficiency  of  gain  was 
not  affected  at  85%  of  full  feed  and 
was  improved  at  70%. 


Thus,  it  was  better  to  feed  a  limited 
amount  of  concentrated  ration  than 
to  feed  bulky  rations  ad  libitum. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results,  we 
conceived  the  idea  of  feeding  a  con- 
stant level  of  feed  daily  during  the 
finishing  period.  Thus,  the  pig  would 
be  nearly  full-fed  at  100  pounds  live- 
weight  and  limited  to  about  55%  of 
full  feed  at  200  pounds  liveweight — 
the  average  being  about  70%. 

This  plan  has  two  advantages.  It 
limits  the  pig  most  severely  at  a  stage 
when  most  of  the  fat  is  stored,  and  it 
offers  the  possibility  of  a  simplified 
feeding  scheme.  Feed  level  would  not 
have  to  be  adjusted  upward  as  body- 
weight  increases. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Galvannealed 


RED  BRAND  . .weather-proved 


...  in  8-year  comparison.  Red  Brand  fights  rust  better 
than  other  fence.  Paul  A.  Nobbe  of  Waterloo,  Illinois,  is 
one  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  positive  proof. 
Nobbe's  discovery:  A  splice  (shown  in  photo  at  left) 
between  8-year  old  sections  of  Red  Brand  and  ordinary 
galvanized  fence. 

This  difference  in  rust  resistance  means  savings  for  you. 
Red  Brand  costs  you  less  because  it  lasts  longer.  The  rea- 
son: It's  Galvannealed— an  exclusive  Red  Brand  process 
that  does  a  lot  more  than  just  coat  the  surface.  It  fuses  a 
heavy  zinc  protection  deep  into  every  wire  to  give  extra 
life  to  Red  Brand. 

Red  Top-  posts  are  the  perfect  match  for  good-looking 
Red  Brand  fence.  These  extra-strength  T  posts  are  double 
protected  by  a  double  coating  of  baked-on  aluminum. 

For  the  fence  that  lasts  longer  and  saves  upkeep,  be 
sure  you  get— -Red  Brand  barbed  and  woven  wire — Red 
Top  steel  posts. 


KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Peoria,  Illinois 


J 
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II etlueiiig  Hoy  Feed 
Cuts  Down  on  Fat 

i  (Continued  from  Preceding  Page) 

An  experiment  was  conducted  to 
'ompare  feeding  at  a  constant  rate  of 

lbs.  a  head  daily,  at  70%  of  full- 
ieed.  and  at  full  feed.  Seventy-eight 
Juroc  or  crossbred  barrow  pigs 
veighing  approximately  114  pounds 
vere  used.  Before  the  start  of  thes 
tudy,  the  pigs  had  been  fed  adequate 
ations  and  showed  normal  gains, 
^hey  were  allotted  at  random  to  the 
hree  treatments.  Fortified  corn-soy- 
tean  meal  rations  containing  two 
evels  of  protein  were  used.  Pigs  on 
imited  rations  were  fed  twice  daily 
n  open  troughs. 

As  in  the  first  experiment,  restrict- 
ng  the  feed  intake  to  70%  of  full  feed 
educed  the  rate  of  gain  by  about 
{0%.  Feeding  a  constant  level  of  5  lbs. 
ler  head  daily  had  a  similar  effect. 
Jy  either  method,  pigs  making  the 
lower  rate  of  gain  needed  only  10 
:xtra  days  to  reach  200  pounds. 

Again,  limiting  the  feed  intake  in- 
Teased  the  feed  efficiency,  or  de- 
Teased  the  feed  required  per  pound 
»f  gain,  by  approximately  10%.  Fur- 
hermore,  the  limited-fed  pigs  had 
letter  carcasses  than  the  full-fed 
Mgs. 

Future  of  Limited  Feeding 

Nutritionists  normally  recommend 
hat  pigs  be  fed  about  12%  protein 
rom  100  to  200  lbs.  bodyweight. 
When  feed  intake  is  restricted  to  70% 
tf  normal,  it  might  be  reasoned  that 
he  percentage  of  protein  should  be 
ncreased  by  about  25%  to  satisfy  the 
rig's  needs.  However,  such  does  not 
eem  to  be  the  case.  Pigs  fed  12% 
>rotein  were  as  efficient  in  gaining 
ind  as  desirable  in  carcass  character- 
stics  as  those  fed  16%  protein. 

Certainly  selection  procedures  have 
mproved  the  carcass  merit  and  effi- 
riency  of  hogs  in  production  today, 
iowever,  according  to  the  evidence, 
iven  the  best  breeding  stock  will  have 
i  leaner  carcass  and  make  more  effi- 
aent  gains  on  limited  feed  than  on 
ull  feed  during  the  latter  stages  of 
levelopment.  Therefore,  with  the 
•urrent  emphasis  on  leanness  and  ef- 
iciency,  restricted  feeding  will  quite 
ikely  become  a  part  of  practical 
wine  production. 

Only  the  "hand-feeding"  barrier 
emains,  and  it  seems  certain  that  this 
larrier  will  be  broken  within  a  short 
ime.  Equipment  manufacturers  and 
iniversity  researchers  are  studying 
nechanized  facilities  for  providing 
imited  amounts  of  feed  automatical- 
■  In  addition,  the  possibility  of  of- 
ering  pigs  a  limited  time  at  the  self- 
eeders  is  being  explored. 


The  Market  Trend 


Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 
August   Month  Year 
1962 
$29  02 
27  62 
24.98 
25.92 


Steers.  Prime 
Steers,  Choice 
■teers.  Good 
teifers,  Choice 
letters.  Good 
^ows,  Commercial 

bis 

feal  Calves,  Choice 
''eeder  Steers,  Good 
Jarrows  (200-220) 
lows  (330-400) 
jmbs,  Choice 
jmhs.  Good 
"eeder  Lambs 
-orn.  No.  2,  Yellow 
Vheat.  No.   2  Hard 
>ets.  No.  2,  White 
Cottonseed  Meal,  41% 
loybean,  Meal,  44','o 
Unseed  Meal,  34% 
Tankage  60% 
>>rn-HOK  Feed  Ratio 


15.25 
19  70 


19  55 
16.50 
22.50 
20.25 
17.75 
1.11 
2.20 
66 
69.40 
71.50 
75.60 
90.00 
17.0 


Ago 
$27.18 
25.42 
23.25 
24.78 

1660 

20  25 


Ago 
$23.48 

22  72 
22.48 
22  62 


Weekly  Dressed  Meat  P 
(Weekly  average  in  dollars  per 
Jerf 

I  Prime  700  800*   

Choice  600/700* 
Good 

Veal,  Choice 


19.26 
14.92 
23.30 
21.00 
17.25 
1.16 
2.33 
.69 
68.90 
72.00 
76  60 
87.50 
16.0 
rices 

100  pounds) 


15.20 
18.98 

2lfu6 
18.35 
15.55 
17.70 
16  05 
13.25 
1.15 
2.01 
.70 
71.90 
73.00 
61.10 
97.50 
15.9 


j  .ami) 


Prime   45  55* 
Choice  45/55* 
,»ork 

1  Loins  8/12* 
,    Butts  4  8- 

Hams.  smk.  12/16* 
*  Picnics,  smk.  4/8* 
'.»rd  lr  Cartons 


44.62 

41.35 

38  50 

42.62 

40.25 

36.75 

50.25 

50.00 

46.81 

46  81 

49.75 

40.00 

46.81 

49.75 

40.00 

52  05 

46.45 

44  38 

37.50 

33.69 

35.75 

45.25 

35.00 

35  50 

34.25 

14.75 

14.38 

14  50 

Clyde  Thompson  (left)  displays  his  top  Kaff-A-fed  bull  for  Kraft  Flying  Reporter  Don  Ritchie. 


CMR  Rollotrend  49* 
thrives  on  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets 

. .  prize  Polled  Hereford  bull  gets  the  Milk-Bank  Boost 


CMR  Rollotrend  49th  is  a  top  son  of  the  world's  record- 
priced  bull,  CMR  Rollotrend  5th,  and  a  top  producer  for 
Thompson  Bros.  &  Sons  Flying  T  Ranch,  Worthington, 
Ind.  And  this  money-maker,  like  all  the  breeding  and  feeder 
stock  at  Flying  T,  gets  the  Milk-Bank  Boost  of  Kaff-A 
Booster  Pellets — and  thrives  on  it. 

For  example,  in  his  second  year,  "49"  bred  75  cows, 
natural  service,  with  no  loss  of  growth  or  health;  Kaff-A 
Booster  Pellets  were  a  key  part  of  his  ration. 

When  their  Polled  Herefords  are  4  weeks  old,  the 
Thompsons  start  feeding  them  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  in 
creep  feeds.  Clyde  Thompson  says:  "Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets 
give  us  a  well-fitted  animal  with  better  bloom  and  good 
appetite.  Our  cattle  stay  on  feed  better,  and  feed  conversion 
figures  with  Kaff-A  in  the  ration  are  excellent." 

"Recently  in  Indianapolis,  our  steers  topped  the  market, 
grading  high  choice,  averaging  1,020  lbs.  This  happens  time 
after  time,  so  we  know  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  pay  off  in 
feeder  stock,  too." 

Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  balance  out  a  ration,  unlock  the 
full  nutritional  power  of  all  the  elements  in  a  feed,  and  add 
the  extra  nutrition  of  milk  by-products.  They'll  help  your 
stock  gain  faster  and  more  economically,  stay  in  good 
health  and  bloom.  Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  Kaff-A  Booster 
Pellets  into  your  rations. 

KRAFT  FOODS  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 

500  Peshtigo  Court,  Chicago  90,  Illinois 
Division  Offices:  Chicago  •  New  York  •  Garland,  Texas  •  San  Francisco 


For  Bonus  Profits 
...the  Milk-Bank  Boost! 

Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  are  made  from 
milk  by-products;  they're  storehouses 
or  banks  for  elements  not  found  in 
ordinary  grain  rations:  milk  sugar, 
vitamins,  minerals,  lactalbumin  protein 
and  important  growth  factors.  These 
balance  the  ration,  unlock  its  full 
nutritional  power. 


the  people  who  make  Velveeta  cheese  spread 
and  Miracle  Whip  salad  dressing 


Come  to  Tennessee's  7962 

FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

STEERS  21,000  HEIFERS 


•  All  calves  out  of  beef  cows  and  sired  by 
Registered  bulls. 

•  Each  calf  field  inspected.  All  calves  graded 
in  uniform  lots. 

•  Weights:  Steers  300  to  700  lbs. 

Heifers  300  to  600  lbs. 

•  All  calves  vaccinated  for  Blackleg 

•  All  Heifers  vaccinated  for  Bang's 

•  All  calves  properly  dehorned  and  castrated. 

SCHEDULE 

CROSSV1LLE— 630  head;  6  p.m.  (CST) 

Halls   Stockyards   Sept.  24 

SWEETWATER— 1000  head;  6  p.m.  (EST) 

East  Tennessee  Livestock  Center  Sept.  25 

CROSSVILLE— 650  head;  6  p.m.  (CST) 

Halls  Stockyards   _  Sept.  26 

COLUMBIA  — 1000  head;  It  p.m.  (CST) 

Southern  Livestock  Auction  Co.  .  Sept.  27 
NASHVILLE — 1600  head;   3   p.m.  (CST) 

Nashville  Union  Stockyards  —Sept.  28 

fi REENE  V  I LLE — 1400   head  ;   6   p.m.  (EST) 

Greeneville  Livestock  Market   Oct.  1 


JOHNSON  CITY— 675  head;  2:30  p.m.  (EST) 

Johnson  City  Livestock  Market  Oct.  2 

ROGERS VI LLE — 1300  head;  3  p.m.  (EST) 

Rogersville  Livestock  Market    Oct.  3 

MORRISTOWN— 500  head;  3  p.m.  (EST) 

Morristown  Stockyards    _  Oct.  4 

NASHVILLE— 900  head;  3  p.m.  (CST) 

Nashville  Union  Stockyards   Oct.  5 

BROWNSVILLE— 1500  head;  3  p.m.  (CST) 

Mid-South  Livestock  Center   Oct.  8 

NEWBERN— 1000  head;  3  p.m.  (CST) 

Newhern  Sales  Company    _„Oct.  9 

BROWNSVILLE— 1200  head;  3  p.m.  (CST) 

Mid-South  Livestock  Center    Oct.  10 

HUNTINGDON— 300  head;  3  p.m.  (CST) 

Huntingdon    Sales   Barn    —  Oct.  11 

BROWNSVILLE— 1500  head;  3  p.m.  (CST) 

Mid-South  Livestock  Center  Oct.  12 

COOKEVILLE— 2300  head;  6:30  p.m.  (CST) 

Peoples  Stockyards   _    -Oct.  15 

JAMESTOWN — 800  head;  6  p.m.  (CST) 

Jamestown  Stockyards     .Oct.  16 

COOKEVILLE— 3000  head;  6:30  p.m.  (CST) 

Peoples  Stockyards    Oct.  17 

For  Further  Information  Write  or  Call: 
JOE  W.  HOUSTON  BOX  1071 

UNIVERSITY   OF  TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
Telephone:    524-2981,  Extension  725 


STOCK  CHUTE 


L  only 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG!  ,j 

Full  sue  squeeze  chute. 
Neck  yoke  and  lock.  Rear 
entrance  gate.  Side  re* 
i  lease  gate.  Skids.  Wt.  600 
lbs.  Write  for  literature.  _ 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13,  Joplin  JHo. 

Moke  Your  Chicago 
Reservations  Now  For 
The  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition 

NOV.  23  TO  DEC.  1 

Drive  right  in.  Garage 
adjoins  lobby.  Air-con- 
ditioned. TV. 

xl°oT  $6.50 

lV»«e*  1  single. 

rUtMill  Write  today  for 
1  free  literature. 


HOTEL 

HARRISON 

Harrison  Street  at  Wabash 
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$32,000  for 
Sho-Glo  Fed 
Grand  Champ! 


GEORGE  CUMMING,  Cumming 
Hereford  Ranch,  Amherst,  Colo., 
topped  the  1962  Denver  Sale  when 
he  sold  his  Grand  Champion  Bull 
for  $32,000.  "We  feed  Albers  Calf 
Manna  and  Sho-Glo.  They  do  a 
fine  job.  King  Husker  1962  was  fed 
Sho-Glo  from  the  time  he  was  a  calf." 


FREE  BOOK 

gives  you 
facts 


r 


Dept.  NL-92 
I     ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 

I     Division  of  Carnation  Co. 
I     1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Please  send  latest  edition  of  free  40-page 
book:  "Beef  Breeder  News,"  containing 
I    feeding  formulas  and  fitting  facts. 

Name  


Address. 


My  feed  dealer  ls:_ 


take  your 


PICK' 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicollet 

CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOI 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 

New  York 

PLaia  5-1200 

Washington 

District  7-4800 

Atlanta 

688-5141 

Milwaukee 

BRoadway  1-7030 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham,  Ala.. .Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati,  0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Evanston,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint,  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York,  N  Y  Belmont  Plaza 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain 

South  Bend,  Ind., .  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0  Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington,  D.  C... Pick-Lee  House 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  . Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.  Springs,  Colo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Columbus,  0  Nationwide  Inn 

East  Lansing,  Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Huntsville,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla..  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile.  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala... Albert  Pick  Motel 
Nashville.  Tenn. . .  .Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Portsmouth,  Va.. .  Holiday  Inn  Motel 

Roc HoM,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Plan  tn  Re-Train  Workers 


$u  Sylvia  jporte 


(~)UR  COUNTRY'S  HISTORIC  ex- 
periment  in  government-financed 
training  and  retraining  of  Ameri- 
ca's unemployed  is  about  to  begin. 

The  "Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962"  has  been  on 
the  books  since  March  15.  It  author- 
izes the  federal  government  to  spend 
$435  million  over  the  next  three  years 
to  finance  the  training  of  at  least  one 
million  men  and  women  with  obso- 
lete or  insufficient  skills.  The  sched- 
ule called  for  training  to  start  last 


breakthrough  to 


summer. 

This  is  a  major 
ward  solution  of 
the  problem  of 
long-term  jobless- 
ness among  young 
and  old  in  the  U.S. 
For  the  success  the 
industrialized  na- 
tions of  Europe 
have  had  with 
programs  on  which 
we  based  our  leg- 
islation underlines  sylvia  porter 
the  significant  fact  that  re-training 
does  work. 

But  these  are  generalities.  Surely 
what  you  want  to  know  to  help  your- 
self or  a  jobless  neighbor  are  spe- 
cifics— who  can  qualify,  what  sort  of 
aid,  etc.  Here  are  the  key  answers. 

Q. — Who  qualifies  for  the  free 
training? 

A. — Just  about  any  person  who  is 
unemployed  because  he  hasn't  suffi- 
cient skills  to  fill  a  job.  The  law  spe- 
cifically mentions  heads  of  house- 
holds who  have  been  employed  not 
less  than  three  years  in  the  past,  un- 
employed youths  16  years  or  older, 
workers  in  farm  families  with  less 
than  $1,200  a  year  net  family  income. 
Those  working  part  time  because 
they're  not  adequately  trained  to  get 
full-time  jobs  would  qualify  —  al- 
though those  without  any  job  at  all 
naturally  will  be  given  preference  at 
this  stage.  Free  training  will  be  broad. 

Q. — What  cash  allowances  are  au- 
thorized? 

A. — A  weekly  training  allowance 
for  up  to  52  weeks  equal  to  the  aver- 
age weekly  unemployment  payment 
in  the  state  in  which  the  trainee  lives. 
The  national  average  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  $35  a  week,  but 
the  average  varies  widely  from  state 
to  state,  runs  from  as  little  as  $22  to 
as  much  as  $42. 

Q. — Who  can  get  the  cash  allow- 


ances? 

A. — They  are  limited  to  two  groups: 
Unemployed  heads  of  families  who 
have  had  not  less  than  three  years  of 
employment  in  the  past,  and  youths 
19  to  21  years  old.  The  19  to  21  youths 
are  limited  to  not  more  than  $20  a 
week,  though,  and  the  payments  to 
them  are  restricted  to  5%  of  the  total 
authorized  for  training  allowances. 
The  major  aid  clearly  is  for  older 
workers  whose  jobs  have  disap- 
peared. 

Q. — Where  will  the  training  be 
given? 

A. — In  existing  schools  through  the 
country — public  and  private  schools, 
vocational  training  centers,  colleges 
with  vocational  training  facilities. 
The  law  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  promote  on-the-job  train- 
ing by  states,  private  companies, 
trade  associations,  labor  organiza- 
tions— and  for  this  sort  of  training, 
the  government  will  foot  part  of  the 
cost. 

Q. — What  if  an  unemployed  has  to 
travel  to  get  training? 

A. — He'll  get  travel  pay  of  100  a 
mile  and  living  expenses  of  up  to  $35 
a  week  if  he  must  go  to  training  fa- 
cilities not  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  his  residence.  This  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  cash  allowances  given 
to  groups  qualifying  for  them. 

Q. — What  type  of  training  will  be 
given? 

A. — Emphasis  will  be  on  develop- 
ing skills  that  are  definitely  needed 
now  and  shifting  those  with  apti- 
tudes into  work  for  which  they're 
best  fitted.  A  man  with  no  aptitude 
for  mechanics  might  be  trained  for  a 
service  job — say,  in  a  hospital.  One 
with  distinct  aptitudes  might  be 
trained  to  operate  a  computer. 

Q. — What  should  a  person  do  to 
get  the  training? 

A. — Go  to  your  state  employment 
office,  indicate  your  interest  in  get- 
ting training  right  now,  keep  follow- 
ing up  on  developments  as  they  oc- 
cur. As  procedures  are  worked  out  by 
the  federal  government,  the  informa- 
tion will  be  passed  on  to  the  state 
agency. 

There's  bound  to  be  stumbling  as 
the  program  gets  under  way.  But  with 
this  training  law,  we're  on  one  right 
road  to  the  solution  of  unemployment 
in  the  U.S.  The  other  road,  of  course, 
is  economic  growth  at  a  sufficient 
rate  to  provide  the  jobs  needed. 


Meat  Dish  of  the  Month 


HTHERE'S  NO  FAVORITE  like  an  old  favorite  especially  when  a  new 
touch  has  been  added.  In  this  case,  golden  brown  beef  birds  reveal  a 
surprise  stuffing.  A  pork  sausage  link  is  wrapped  up  inside  each  tender 
beef  bird.  They're  served  on  a  bed  of  sauerkraut  temptingly  flavored 
with  tomato,  caraway  and  onion. 


GERMAN  BEEF  BIRDS 

1  beef  round  steak,  cut  y2  inch  thick 
6  smoked  sausage  links 

2  tablespoons  lard  or  drippings 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  medium  onion,  sliced 

1  can  (16  ounces)  tomatoes 

2  teaspoons  caraway  seeds 

1  can  (16  ounces)  sauerkraut 


Pound  steak  to  Vi-inch  thickness.  Cut  into  6  serving  pieces.  Place  a 
sausage  link  on  each  piece  of  steak  and  roll  as  a  jelly  roll.  Fasten  with 
wooden  picks  or  skewers.  Brown  meat  slowly  in  lard  or  drippings.  Pour 
off  drippings.  Season  with  salt.  Add  onion,  tomatoes,  caraway  seeds  and 
liquid  from  sauerkraut,  reserving  sauerkraut  to  add  later.  Cover  tightly 
and  cook  slowly  1  hour.  Add  sauerkraut  and  continue  to  simmer  30  minutes 
or  until  birds  are  tender.  6  servings. 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  w  ho 
said, 'It  wont  work/  but 

try  it  and  see 


almost  impossible  lo  belie1 
what  you  can  get  OWOy  With*  wh< 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  lo  t 


New  Super- Aton 

Fence  Charger 

The  answer  to  fencing  problems. 

•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts— 

NO  INSULATORS 

•  Shocks  thru   weeds,  green   grass,  brush, 
etc.,  rain  or  shine. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10*  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Part  Warranty* 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 
ORDER  your  Super  Atom  Charger  TODAY  an 
find  out  for  yourself  its  many  advantages. 

•  If  the  product  fails  to  operate  or  becomes  damaprf 
(Including  damage  by  lightning)  during  normal  Install 
tion,  the  manufacturer  agrees  to  repair  or  replace  at 
unit,  provided  the  unit  is  delivered  by  the  owner  to  i 
with  all  transportation  charges  to  the  factory  prepai* 
within  two  years  from  date  of  sale  to  original  purchas* 
and  provided  that  such  examination  discloses  in  01 
judgment  that  It  Is  in  a  non-working  order.  All  par 
replaced  during  the  warranty  period  by  the  mam 
facturer  are  free  from  cost  or  handling  fees,  where; 
labor  may  be  charged  accordingly  and  each  repalrc 
unit  will  be  returned  to  the  purchaser  postage  prepai 
with  COD  for  labor  charges  if  any.  This  warranty  do< 
not  extend  to  any  of  our  products  which  have  bee 
subject  to  misuse  or  to  use  in  violation  of  instruction 
furnished  by  us. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

 ORDER  TODAY  

Gentlemen:  Dept.  N 

rj      Send   me  Super-Atom   Fence  Charger,   Postpaid.  E' 

closed  find   payment  of  $29.50. 
□      Please  send  C.O.O.  and  I  will  pay  the  80c  charge; 

PSend   FREE  descriptive  literature, 
understand   that  the  Charger   may  be   returned  withi 
20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 
Name  


THE  SMITH-FENCER  CORP 

Dept.  NL  Owosso,  Michigan 


all  new  (g^  FLO -MAST EH  "12' 

^■■W^  round  hog  feeder 


...features  exclusive,  positive  cone- 
over-cone  agitation,  heavy  cast  iron 
trough  and  12  big  doors! 

•  cone-over-cone  agitation  feed  agi- 
tator in  each  feed  opening. 

•  teed  trough,  6  cast  iron  sections, 
V*  inch  thick,  overlapped  and  tight 
fitting. 

•  40-bushel  capacity  with  20-bushel 
rings  available  to  increase  capacity 
to  60  or  80  bushels. 

•  inside-the-hop'per  feed  flow  adjust- 
ment. 

•  steps  and  handheld  to  check  feed 
level  on  60-  and  80  bushel  sizes. 


PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS  INC..  Dept.  NL-92.  Coldwater,  O 

distributed  from?  , 
Cotdtfater,  Ohio  East  Molme,  111.;  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.;  Kansas  City,  M& 


SWINE  SCIENCE,  third  edition,  by 
E.  Ensminger;  1961.  Contains  all 
the  latest  developments  in  the  swine 
industry,  plus  a  32-page  Appendix 
which  provides  information  under 
these  headings:  Composition  of  Some 
Common  Hog  Feeds;  Animal  Units; 
Weights  and  Measures  of  Common 
Feeds,  and  others.  Send  $8  in  check, 
money  order,  or  cash  to:  The  Inter- 
state Publishing  Co.,  Box  594-LSP, 
Danville,  111. 

Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


Stackers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  Newt  Center. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Box  66S  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  Johnson — owners — Jay  Taylor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  R.  Taylor 
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Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wockcr  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Maintain  Your  Health 


Don't  Skip  Breakfast 


foil  won't  have  to  coax  the  family  to  the  breakfast  table  on  mornings 
when  they  view  a  pliJler  of  golden  brown  pork  sausage  links  teamed  up 
with    scrambled    eggs    and    served    tcith    orange-nut    muffins    and    fruit  juice. 


rpEACHERS   REPORT   THAT  by 

mid-morning  they  can  recognize 
those  students  in  their  class  who  have 
skipped  breakfast.  They  can  be  iden- 
tified by  their  inattentiveness,  rest- 
lessness and  inability  to  concentrate. 

Researchers  and  nutritionists  tell 
us  it  is  essential  that  from  V4  to  Ms  of 
the  day's  food  needs  be  eaten  at 
breakfast  to  give  maximum  efficien- 
cy whether  at  work,  school  or  play. 

What  should  breakfast  contain?  It 
should  be  made  up  of  1  serving  of 
citrus  fruit  or  juice;  1  serving  of  pro- 
tein food  such  as  meat  and/or  egg;  1 
serving  from  the  cereal  group  and 
milk. 

The  high  quality  protein  of  a  meat 
and  egg  breakfast  provides  a  steady 
output  of  energy  and  promotes  effi- 
ciency all  morning  long.  At  the  same 
time  it  eliminates  that  craving  for 
high  calorie  mid-morning  snacks 
which  are  generally  low  in  protein, 
minerals  and  vitamins. 

Because  the  health  and  well  being 
of  every  member  of  your  family 
begins  with  a  sound  breakfast,  it  is 
important  that  you  give  it  the  atten- 
tion it  needs.  If  breakfast  menus  be- 
come monotonous,  then  get  out  your 
pad  and  pencil  and  make  up  a  list  of 
menus  that  are  different. 

Use  your  imagination.  Vary  menus 
to  keep  the  family  guessing,  "What's 
for  breakfast?"  This  is  easily  accom- 
plished when  you  consider  the  variety 
of  meats  you  can  serve. 

These  include:  Bacon,  Canadian- 
style  bacon,  ham  slices,  pork  shoulder 
butt  slices,  cubed  steaks,  dried  beef, 


corned  beef  hash,  pork  sausage  links, 
pork  sausage  patties,  country-style 
sausage,  beef  patties  and  lamb  pat- 
ties. 

Encourage  every  member  of  your 
family  to  sit  down  together  and  make 
this  first  meal  of  the  day  a  pleasant 
family  occasion.  This  establishes  a 
pattern  growing  children  will  profit 
by  all  of  their  lives. 

On  one  of  these  fall  mornings  you'll 
get  the  family  to  the  table  without 
a  second  call  when  you  prepare  pork 
sausage  links  and  scrambled  eggs.  For 
plump  juicy  sausage  links,  cook  them 
slowly  with  2  tablespoons  of  water 
in  a  tightly  covered  frying  pan  for  5 
minutes. 

Next,  remove  the  cover  and  brown 
the  links.  Serve  with  a  chilled  fruit 
cup  or  pineapple  juice  and  orange- 
nut  muffins  or  toast. 

Here's  another  menu  to  brighten 
any  breakfast  table.  Serve  crisp 
baton  with  browned  pineapple  slices 
and  a  Hawaiian  variation  of  French 
toast. 

For  attractively  browned  bacon, 
place  it  in  a  cool  frying  pan  and  cook 
slowly,  turning  the  bacon  occasional 
ly.  Pour  or  spoon  off  the  drippings 
as  they  collect  and  save  them  for  fry- 
ing the  toast.  Brown  pineapple  slices 
lightly  in  the  pan  with  the  bacon. 

To  make  the  toast,  beat  4  eggs  until 
light  and  add  1  teaspoon  salt,  3/4  tea- 
spoon cinnamon,  3  tablespoons  sugar 
and  1  cup  of  pineapple  juice.  Soak  the 
bread  in  this  mixture  and  fry  in  the 
bacon  drippings  until  golden  brown 
on  both  sides.  Serve  with  syrup. 


Helpful  Household  Hints  I 


I3u    ^Lirieu  If^ot 


en 


»y/<  i/T<      )//()// i)j7i  t/TK  >/T*  U ijTK  >y/  <  >^ 


Use  bread  crust  to  remove  crayon 
marks  from  the  wall  or  wallpaper. 

Write  your  shopping  list  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope  then  when  your 
shopping  is  done,  put  all  bills  and 
receipts  inside,  seal  and  date.  Slip 
the  envelope  in  your  record  book 
and  there'll  be  no  necessary  search- 
ing when  you  need  sales  slips  for 
bookkeeping. 

When  you  are  using  inner  seal  and 
a  jar  fails  to  seal,  take  a  solid  top  lid. 
run  hot  paraffin  around  it,  and  put  it 
over  the  one  that  failed  to  seal  after 
jar  is  almost  cold. 


A  new  metal  pot  and  pan  cleaner 
will  serve  as  a  scraper  for  new  pota- 
toes. The  c  leaner  is  just  rough  enough 
to  remove  the  tender  peelings  with- 
out wasting  any  of  the  potatoes  them- 
selves. 

You  won't  forget  when  it  is  time  to 
take  your  medicine  if  you'll  set  the 
alarm  clock  for  the  next  dose. 

When  whitewashing  a  large  area, 
save  the  price  of  a  good  paintbrush 
by  using  an  old  broom  instead.  It 
works  fine  on  rough  surfaces  like 
tree  stumps  or  cellar  walls  that  would 
likely  wear  out  your  paintbrush. 


FROM  THIS 


(AND  EVERY  SIZE  IN  BETWEEN) 


TO  THIS 


ARMCO  STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Armco  Buildings  are  available  in  almost  /Tv 

/    m  ,  \  For  strength, 

unlimited  sizes  for  every  farm  applicatior  isteeij-^;  economy, 
—  machinery  storage,  livestock  housing,  v  y  durablllty 
grain  storage,  many  others.  Furthermore,  the  1962  line  of 
Armco  Buildings  for  the  farm  accents  economy,  yet  main- 
tains traditionally  high  Armco  quality.  See  for  yourself.  For 
a  free  copy  of  the  Armco  Farm  Building  Catalog,  write  to 
Metal  Products  Division  (formerly  Armco  Drainage  &  Metal 
Products,  Inc.),  Armco  Steel  Corporation,  7212  Curtis 
Street,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


ARMCO  Metal  Products  Division 


V 


for  the  time  of  your  life  .  .  .  join  the 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
PRODUCER  TOUR  OF 

SOUTH  AMERICA 


ONLY 


$864.00  from  MIAMI 

$996.00  from 


PRICE  INCLUDES 
ROUND  TRIP 
TOURIST  AIR 
.  _  _  FARE.  HOTEL 
PUIPAPfl  ACCOMMODATIONS. 
VlllVnUU  SIGHTSEEING 

.  .  .  TAXES,  TOO. 


ENJOY  17  EXCITING  FUN-FILLED  DAYS  IN  SUNNY 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  TOUR  DEPARTS  JANUARY  18,  1963. 
VISIT  LEADING  LIVESTOCK  RANCHES  IN 

ARGENTINA  -  PANAMA  -  PERU 
URUGUAY -BRAZIL -COLOMBIA 

FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  WRITE  MR.  JACK  SAMPLER,  EDITOR,  THE  NATIONAL 
LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER,  155  N.  WACKER  DR.,  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 

BRANIFF^teWAIRWAYS 
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THE  PRODUCER'S  MAILBOX  MARKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


MISSOURI  CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
Semi-Annual  Feeder  Pig  Sales 

57.150  Feeder  Pigs 
Sold  at  Auction  by  the  Pound 
Sept.  4-Oct.  27.  1962 


SEPT.    4 — SALEM  (Dent  Co.)    3.200 

SEPT.    5— MARBLE  HILL  (Bollinger  Co.)..3.000 

SEPT.    6— ALTON  (Oregon  Co  I   2,500 

SEPT.    7— DONIPHAN    (Ripley    Co.  t   2.000 

SEPT.  20—  SULLIVAN  (Franklin  Co.)  .  llbo 
SEPT.  21— ELLINGTON    (Reynolds    Co.  >_...  1.500 

SEPT.  22— GREENVILLE   (Wayne  Co.)  1.250 

SEPT.  26— LEBANON    (Laclede   Co.)   3.400 

OCT.    8— AVA  (Douglas  Co.)  _  MSOO 

OCT.    9— GAINESVILLE   (Ozark  Co  )  1.300 

OCT.  10— VERSAILLES  (Morgan  Co. ).._    .  1,050 

OCT.  11— VIENNA   (Maries  Co.)     _   1900 

OCT.  12— LINN  (Osage  Co.)   2,300 

OCT.  13— MONTGOMERY  CITY 

(Montgomery  Co.)     1.850 

OCT,  18— MARBLE  HILL  (Bollinger  Co)    2  000 

OCT.  20— JOPLIN   (Jasper  Co.)  _   2,500 

OCT._22^SALEM  (Dent  Co.TZZIJ!  Z  4  000 
OCT.  22— HOUSTON  (Texas  Co.),  Night-  1400 

OCT.  23— VAN  BUREN  (Carter  Co.)   1,100 

OCT.  24 — POPLAR  BLUFF  (Butler  Co  )       1  500 

OCT.  25— ALTON  (Oregon  Co.)    _  2.500 

OCT.  26— DONIPHAN  (Ripley  Co.)   2.000 

OCT.  23— UNIO~NVILLE  ( Putnam  Co. )  _  _  3  000 
OCT.  24— BETHANY    (Harrison    Co.)  1200 

OCT.  25— PRINCETON  (Mercer  Co.).  1,000 

OCT.  25— LEBANON  (Laclede  Co.)_  FoOO 
OCT.  26— BUTLER  (Bates  Co.)._.  _  2  000 
OCT.  27— APPLETON  CITY 

I  (St.    Clair   Co.).    l.ioo 

SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  under  the  di- 
rection  of  the  local  committee,  by  personnel 
trained  by  Missouri  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  Pigs  are  vaccinated  against  cholera 
and  swine  erysipelas  at  least  21  days  prior  to 
the  sale.  Well-bred,  thrifty,  good-doing  pigs, 
raised  on  the  farms  in  the  area.  Weights  35 
to  140  lbs.,  sold  in  lots  varying  from  a  few  to 
150  head.  Inspected  on  the  farm  by  deputy 
State  veterinarian  prior  to  sale.  Veterinary  in- 
spection the  day  of  the  sale  Health  certificate 
to  ship  anywhere.  Farmers  have  their  own 
sale  pens.  Bank  reference  required.  For 
further  information  write:  E.  S.  Matteson 
Exec. -Secy.,  MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE 
FEEDER  LIVESTOCK  ASSN..  130  Mumford 
Hall,  Columbia,  Mo. 

CHAROLAIS  REGISTERED  and  recorded  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale.  Reasonably  priced.  No 
Saturday  sales.  Flying  Horseshoe  Ranches. 
Comstock  Brothers.  Morris.  Pennsylvania 
(Phone  353-2879)  and  Dragoon,  Arizona  (Phone 
JUniper  6-2592). 

WISCONSIN!  FINEST  Holstein  ind  Swiss 
heifer  calves  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list.  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie.  Wisconsin. 

CHAROLAIS  PUREBRED,  Enormous  calves. 
No  gobby  fat.  Bill  Lamme,  Laclede  75, 
Missouri. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS— Best  buy.  Choice  qual- 
ity.  Any  weight.  You  can't  beat  this.  Holstein 
steers  also  available.  Ed  Howey,  306  Exchange 
Building,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

SANTA  GERTRUDIS — Quality  registered  breed- 
ing  cattle— bulls,  heifers,  cows.  Cowart  Cattle 
Company,  Box  708A,  Henderson,  Texas. 

WANT  A  Sheep?  Try  A  Dorset!  Hardy,  Pro- 
lific,  Good  milkers,  wonderful  for  crossbreed- 
ing, breed  any  time  of  year,  horned  or  polled. 
Write:  Continental  Dorset  Club,  Hickory, 
Pennsylvania. 


MISSOURI  CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
47  Feeder  Cattle  Sales 
Sept.  10-Oct.  20,  1962 
56,125  Cattle  at  Auction,  by  the  Pound 
40,025  Calves.  16,100  Yearlings 
SEPT.  10 — SALEM  (Dent  Co.) 

Hereford  Yearlings  1,250 

SEPT.  11— ELLINGTON    (Reynolds  Co.), 

Yearlings      1.100 

SEPT.  12— POTOSI   (Washington   Co.)  1,500 

SEPT.  13— SULLIVAN  (Franklin  Co.), 

Yearlings  _  _    850 


SEPT.  17— VERSAILLES  (Morgan  Co.)   1,100 

SEPT.  18— LEBANON    (Laclede   Co.)   _1,600 

SEPT.  19— AVA  (Douglas  Co.).  Calves  1,000 

SEPT.  20— AVA  (Douglas  Co.), 

Mostly  Yearlings    .   800 


SEPT.  17— POPLAR  BLUFF  (Butler  Co.)__l  200 
SEPT.  18— STE.  GENEVIEVE 

(Ste.  Genevieve  Co.)    900 

SEPT.  19— MARBLE  HILL  (Bollinger  Co.)_l,000 

SEPT.  20— GREENVILLE   (Wayne  Co.)  1  200 

SEPT.  21— VIENNA  (Maries  Co.), 

Yearlings     1,400 


SEPT.  24— ELLINGTON  (Reynolds  Co.), 

Calves   

SEPT.  25— HOUSTON  (Texas  Co.)  

SEPT.  26 — VIENNA  (Maries  Co.) 

Angus  Calves    

SEPT.  27— VIENNA.  Hereford  Calves  __ 
SEPT.  28— SALEM  (Pent  Co.),  Angus, 
SEPT.  29— SALEM,  Hereford  Calves   


OCT.  2— DONIPHAN  (Ripley  Co.)  

OCT.  3— BIRCH  TREE  (Shannon  Co  ) 

OCT.  4— WEST  PLAINS   (Howell  Co.) 

OCT.  5— ALTON  (Oregon  Co.) 


-1.200 
.1,000 

..1,250 
-1.050 
-1.350 
-1,700 
-1,200 
-  850 
..  900 
1,000 


OCT.    1— MEMPHIS    (Scotland   Co.)   800 

OCT.    2— MILAN    (Sullivan    Co.)    750 

OCT.    3— BROOKFIELD  (Linn  Co.)   775 

OCT.    4— MACON   (Macon  Co  )    700 

OCT.    5— FAYETTE  (Howard  Co.)....    J   700 

OCT.  11— COLUMBIA   (Boone  Co.)    750 

OCT.    8— UNIONVILLE  (Putnam  Co.), 

Angus  Calves     

OCT.    9— UNIONVILLE.  Angus  Calves  

OCT.  10— UNIONVILLE.  Angus  Calves 
OCT.  11— UNIONVILLE,  Hereford  Calves. 
OCT.  12— UNIONVILLE,  Angus  Yearlings. 
OCT.  13— UNIONVILLE,  Hereford 

Yearlings   „   


OCT 
OCT 


OCT. 
OCT 


15—  ST.  JAMES  (Phelps  Co.)  

16—  SULLIVAN   (Franklin  Co.), 

Calves   _   

17—  OWENSVILLE  (Gasconade  Co.), 

Angus    _   

18—  OWENSVILLE,  Herefords  

19—  LINN  (Osage  Co.)     


.2,400 
_2,200 
.2.200 
.2.050 
.1,900 

.  850 
.1,500 

.1.150 

.  900 
.1,350 
.1,500 


OCT.  15— PRINCETON  (Mercer  Co.), 

Angus   ...  _.   

OCT.  16— PRINCETON,  Herefords  

OCT.  16— APPLETON  CITY 

(St.  Clair  Co.)  _ 
OCT.  17— STANBERRY  (Gentry  Co  )__ 

OCT.  18— MARYVILLE  (Nodaway  Co.)  

OCT.  19— BETHANY  (Harrison  Co.), 

Calves    

OCT.  20— KIRKSVILLE  (Adair  Co.), 

Calves    


.1,100 
-  700 

.1,350 
.  700 
1.200 

.1,000 

1.200 


SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  local  committee  by  sorters 
trained  by  Mo.  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
For  sale  folder  giving  details,  write  E.  s! 
Matteson,  Exec-Sec.  MO  CO-OPERATIVE 
FEEDER  LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION,  130 
Mumford  Hall,  Columbia,  Mo. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves.  Excellent  quality. 
Shipped  Subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  261-4417  (Area  Code  414). 
Walter  McFarland,  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 


with  a  Gilt  Edge  Guarantee 

-SIOUX-  gates  are  guaranteed  for  life.  That's  right;  if  a  -SIOUX-  gate  ever 
fails  under  normal  field  use,  you  get  a  new  one. 

-SIOUX-  can  give  this  guarantee  because  their  gates  are  heavier  .  .  .  built 
stronger.  They're  made  of  galvanized  steel  with  the  best  tensile  strength  to 
absorb  shock-load  and  prevent  breakage. 

All  -SIOUX-  gate  panels  are  a  full  5"  wide.  They're  fully  rolled  on  both 
edges  for  extra  strength  and  safety.  There  are  no  sharp  edges  to  cut  or  injure 
your  stock.  All  panels  and  supports  are  electronically  welded  so  steel  binds 
to  steel  solidly  and  permanently  every  time. 

-SIOUX-  gates  have  TWO  easy-sliding  latches  and  a  rugged  no-sag  bulldog 
hinge.  They're  available  in  41  and  52"  heights— 
10  to  16'  lengths;  30  and  36"  heights  in  8'  lengths 
and  4'  walk-in  sizes.  See  your  -SIOUX-  dealer. 

Over  Forty-Four  Years  of  Steel  Craftsmanship. 


Dept.  L  1 20  UVM 
Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak.'iJ  ' 


CHOICE  WISCONSIN  HoUtein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse,  York,  Nebraska. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cowi 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

STOCKER  AND  Feeder  cattle  and  feeder  pigs 
bought  on  order.  Clients  invited  to  visit  with 
reputable  order  buyer  while  purchases  are 
made.  Write  now  or  call  Lemmy  Wilson,  Live- 
stock, 998  West  Parkway,  Knoxville  18,  Ten- 
nessee, Phone  689-3764. 

ENGLISH  LARGE  Blacks  are  the  best  breed  In 
the  world  for  cross-breeding.  Cross  with  any 
good  meat  or  bacon  type  breed  and  you  will 
have  the  hardiest,  fastest  growing  and  most 
profitable  pigs  available.  Ask  about  our  pack- 
age deals—  2  gilts  and  1  unrelated  boar.  Free 
illustrated  catalogue.  Tweddle  Farms,  Fergus 
30,  Ontario,  Canada. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


A  STOCKMAN'S  DREAM— Imagine !  Compact 
240-acre  ranch  with  never-failing  water  rights 
which  handles  500  ewe-lamb  pairs  or  an  equiv- 
alent number  of  cattle!  Reportedly  crop  fail- 
ures never  known  in  over  50  years  of  opera- 
tion! All  in  irrigated  grass  or  going  into  irri- 
gated grass  this  year.  Immaculate  new  6-roona 
ranch-style  home,  valued  at  $14,000,  has  all  lat- 
est modern  features,  truly  a  delight  for  any 
woman  to  behold.  Second  house  has  3  bed- 
rooms, bath.  Sheep  shed,  hog  house,  shop,  2 
silos,  corrals.  In  one  of  best  agricultural  dis- 
tricts on  Colorado's  famed  Western  Slopes, 
pleasant  5,500  ft.  elevation,  7  miles  town.  See 
to  fully  appreciate  at  $45,000,  $15,000  down. 
NEW  free  illustrated  FALL-WINTER  catalog, 
bargains  coast  to  coast!  UNITED  FARM 
AGENCY,  1304-NP  Consumers  Building,  220 
South  State  Street,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  ...  To  raise  un- 
beatable  livestock.  You  can  now  buy  Wenonah 
Farm— a  fertile  836-Acre  show  place,  com- 
pletely covered  with  luxurious  grasses  and 
clovers.  Many  International  Champions  were 
raised  here.  Owner  retiring  pricing  low.  Tele- 
phone Mu  4-1721,  or  write:  Bailey  Evans,  422 
Belmont  Avenue,  Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 


80  ACRE  Purebred  Yorkshire  Hog  Farm.  Com- 
plete.   John  Simpson.  Alachua,  Florida. 


STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


FREE  VETERINARY  Catalog.  Big  savings  on 
all  drugs,  vaccines,  instruments.  VETCO,  Box 
6305,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

LATEST  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide  from 
American  Research  Farms  describes  diseases, 
conditions.  Farm-Proved  Drugs,  Vaccines,  In- 
struments. SAVE  DOLLARS.  Send  25^  re- 
fundable with  order.  American  Research  Farms, 
FK.  Lenexa,  Kansas. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  Surplus— Jeeps  $264.00, 
Radios,  $2.53.  Guns,  Typewriters,  Cameras, 
Tools.  Thousands  of  items.  Fabulously  low  sur- 
plus prices.  Complete  information  sent  imme- 
diately. Send  $1.00  to — Surplus,  P.  O.  Box 
50512,  Dept.  W,  New  Orleans,  50,  Louisiana. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES"— A  book  every- 
one who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  259,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


SEND  US  wool  for  blankets. 
Woolens,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


Write  El  Dorado 


SPORTING   GOODS.     Wholesale,  Information. 
$1.00  refundable.    Berkshire  Wholesale  Sport- 
ing Goods,  Six  Lakes,  Michigan. 
TORCH  has  99  uses—  Spirts  giant  rocks,  de- 
stroys  tree  stumps.    800,000  users.    Free  litera- 
ture.   Sine,  NP2,  Quakertown,  Pennsylvania, 
FREE  WHOLESALE  catalog.    Save  up  to  50%". 
Free  gift  with  first  order.    Marjan  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  49,  Macomb,  Illinois. 
FREE     CATALOG— Desirable     Books.     H~  B. 
Dawe.  P.  O.  Box  1821,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(HOW  AND  Where  to  Obtain  Capital)  Rel i a ble 
Service,  Rome  City,  Indiana 


CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft.,  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.   Bock's  Equip.   Mattoon,  Illinois 

 DOGS  

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD,  Pups  guaranteed.  HeeT 
ers.  Watchdogs,  Russell  Wahl,  Rockport,  In- 
diana. 

 SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown   Music,    49-NL   West   32,    New    York  1. 


SONGPOEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting. 
Free  examination.  Get  "the  Nashville  Sound" 
In  your  songs  and  records.  Send  Poems:  Mu- 
sic City  Songcrafters,  6145-F  Acklen  Station, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

SONGWRITERS,  Songs  published,  recorded". 
Free  music.  Free  lyric  course.  Amateur  Song- 
writers,  1075   Boylston   Street,   Boston,  Mass. 


SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens.  Eldorado,  Texas. 

EARN   $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons,  Details 

free.  Redikuts,  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 
SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.   Write:   ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 


TURN  YOUR  Sewing  Machine  into  a  profitable 
hobby.  Free  information.  Southern  Distribut- 
ing Company,  Montrose  8,  Arkansas. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION  SCHOOL,  1330  Linwood, 
Kansas  City  9-X31,  Missouri. 

FELLER'S  AUCTIONEERING  COLLEGE.  Free 
catalog.  225  South  Schuyler,  Kankakee,  Illi- 
nois. 


Reisch 


AUCTION     SCHOOL,     Free  Catalog. 
Auction  School,  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 

SELL  OUR  playing  cards  and  other  novelties. 
Free  samples  and  wholesale  price  list.  Nina, 
624  South  Michigan,  Chicago  5. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  raising  rabbits  for  us.  In- 
formation 25*.  Keeney  Brothers,  New  Free- 
dom, Pennsylvania. 

AFRICURIOS— Your  own  profitable  import 
business.  Buy  direct  at  low  African  prices. 
Authentic  110  item  price  list.  Approximate 
sizes,  Pictures,  Complete  Shipping  Informa- 
tion $1.00.  Weslyn  Supply  Company,  35  Hood 
Street,  W.  Lynn  8,  Massachusetts. 

MAKE  MONEY  by  obtaining  permission  foi 
shipments  of  guaranteed  hosiery  on  free  trial. 
Complete  outfit,  instructions  free.  J.  Vogel, 
2441  McMillan,  Rock  Island  2,  Illinois. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  servei 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr  .  6750  Dix: 
Ave.,  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 


SERVING  12.000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois),  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  M.  F.  Rush- 
ton,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evans- 
ville 7,  Ind.    Phone;    HArrlson  5-8268. 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen— con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake, 
Artesia  and  Brawley,  Calif.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Ida.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont  : 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Laka 
City.  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748. 
COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili- 
ated National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg 
Okla  City  8.  Okla  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128 
VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10.000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton.  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members  L.  W.  Feldmiller,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  HOwarcJ| 
6-8994. 


SOUTHERN  MARKETS 


MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serve* 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  93) 
markets.  H.  R.  Massey,  Mgr.  P  O.  Box  4797," 
Fondren  Station,  Jackson.  Miss.  Phone: 
EM  6-9434  

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stockj 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  UnionJ 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone] 
AL  5-3472. 


LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Supplied  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr.,    Bourbon   Stockyards.    Louisville   6,  Ky.j 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


SIOUX    CITY    PRODUCERS    offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.   Dave   Mitchell.  Mgr., 
Livestock     Exchange    Bldg.,     Sioux    City  11„ 
Iowa    Phone:  5-1666 


PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men; five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen; 
twenty-four  hour  service;  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  731-3717. 


ANSWER  YOUR  DOORBELL;  It  may  be  a 
salesman  from  St.  Joe  Producers.  Over  3.600 
farm  calls  made  annually  Full-time  Stocker  & 
Feeder  service.  James  Robertson,  Acting  Mgr., 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Phone:    ADams  8-1793. 
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ij$t  cjCooLd  to  lite  Editor 


We  Xeed  Bis*i»er  Cooperatives 


4     TN  ORDER  TO  KEEP  UP,  or  keep 
ahead  in  a  competitive  economy, 
farm  cooperatives  must  adopt  some 
of  the  techniques  employed  by  big 

\  business,  in  the  opinion  of  D.  W. 
Brooks,  general  manager.  Cotton  Pro- 

_     ducers  Assn.,  the  keynote  speaker  of 

'  the  34th  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Cooperation. 

The  event  attracted  over  3.000  co- 
operative leaders  to  the  Ohio  State 
University  campus  to  hear  200  speak- 
ers during  the  three-day  program 
last  month. 

Brooks  said  that  many  small  local 

:  cooperatives,  in  order  to  survive, 
must  have  some  affiliation  with 
larger  cooperatives  which  can  afford 
to  employ  highly  skilled  technical 
people  in  different  fields. 

Other  farm  leaders  called  for  bold- 
er leadership  to  meet  the  great  chal- 
lenges which  face  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives. 

President  J.  K.  Stern  voiced  his 
serious  concern  about  the  future  of 
cooperatives  unless  they  consider 
production  and  marketing  problems 
on  a  regional,  national  and  interna- 

,     tional  basis. 

"First,  we  must  produce  what  the 
market  wants,"  said  Stern.  "Then  we 
must  coordinate  our  efforts  among 
millions  of  producers  and  thousands 
of  cooperatives  to  bargain  effective- 

[  iy" 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  president  of 
Nationwide  Insurance,  called  for  "ag- 
gressive, enlightened  leadership"  of 
cooperatives  and  "adequate  credit  fa- 


cilities." He  said  that  profit-oriented 
trade  people  are  running  rings  around 
co-ops  in  too  many  fields. 

"Progress  or  perish,"  was  the  stern 
challenge  thrown  to  farmer  coopera 
tives  by  Glenn  W.  Thompson,  of  Mid- 
land Cooperatives,  Minneapolis. 

"We  grow  or  we  die,"  Thompson 
said. 

President  Kennedy's  telegram  to 
the  AIC  urged  cooperatives  "to  meet 
their  challenges  with  vigor  and  de- 
termination so  that  benefits  can  re- 
sult which  will  invigorate  and  bene- 
fit our  entire  economy.  Cooperatives 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  embodying  the 
self-reliance  American  farmers  have 
used  to  build  the  most  efficient  sys- 
tem of  farming  known  to  man." 

More  than  1,000  youths  and  their 
leaders  from  45  states  attended  the 
AIC's  largest  youth  rally  in  history. 
Many  4-H  and  FFA  members  re- 
ceived scholarship  awards. 

Keith  R.  Erlewine,  University  of 
Nebraska,  won  the  $500  Stokdyk 
award  for  his  master's  thesis  on  the 
problems  cooperatives  face  in  serv- 
ing both  large  and  small-scale  oper- 
ators. 

The  adage  of  boxing  promoters 
that  a  good  big  man  can  beat  a  good 
little  man  holds  true  for  farm  coop- 
eratives. Today's  marketing  coopera- 
tive must  be  big  enough  and  efficient 
enough  to  do  the  job  demanded  by  an 
enlightened  membership  which  of- 
fers full  support  to  the  cooperative 
of  their  choice. 


Let's  All  Register  and  Vote 


JN  MANY  RESPECTS,  the  general 

elections  held  this  fall  can  have 
even  greater  significance  for  farm- 
ers than  those  held  during  a  presi- 
dential election  year. 

This  fall,  registered  farm  voters 
will  help  to  choose  37  Senators,  36 
Governors,  an  entire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  hundreds  of  Mayors 
and  other  state  and  local  officials. 

Notice  we  emphasized  registered 
voters.  The  U.  S.  Constitution  guar- 
antees you  the  right  to  vote,  but  you 
must  protect  this  right  by  registering 
according  to  your  state's  law. 

In  a  majority  of  states — 47  out  of  50 
■ — you  can  still  register  before  the 
various  registration  deadlines  in  the 
months  of  September,  October  and 
November.  So  you  may  still  have 
time  to  register  for  the  general  elec- 
tions which  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  6,  1962,  in  all  states. 

Minimum  voting  age  is  18  in  Geor- 
gia and  Kentucky,  19  in  Alaska,  20 
in  Hawaii;  and  21  in  all  other  states. 
At  least  16  million  Americans  were 


denied  the  right  to  vote  in  the  last 
presidential  election  because  of  ar- 
chaic state  voting  requirements.  So 
be  sure  you're  properly  registered. 

Then  vote.  For  your  party.  For  the 
issues.  For  the  people  you  know  and 
trust.  But  don't  vote  in  the  dark.  Use 
this  voter's  checklist  prepared  by  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  in  its 
nationwide,  nonpartisan  effort  to  get 
out  the  vote. 

( 1 )  Be  sure  you're  registered. 

(2)  Know  the  issues. 

(3)  Look  at  the  records  of  the  par- 
ties and  candidates. 

(4)  Contribute  and  work  for  the 
party  of  your  choice. 

(51  Talk  up  the  need  to  register 
and  vote. 

(6)  Start  at  the  bottom  with  local 
issues  and  local  candidates. 

(7)  Decide  for  yourself. 

(8)  Mark  up  a  sample  ballot  in 
advance. 

(9)  Allow  yourself  time  to  vote. 

(10)  Make  a  date  with  yourself  to 
vote;  and  keep  it. 


Learn  >l«»re:  Lam  More 


YOUR  LIFETIME  EARNINGS  will 
be  greater  if  you  have  more  edu- 
cation. A  USDA  study  of  the  earn- 
ing years  from  ages  18  to  64  shows 
that  men  with  less  than  eight  years 
of  schooling  averaged  a  lifetime  in- 
come of  $115,418.  For  those  who  had 
completed  eight  years  of  education 
the  lifetime  average  was  $161,643. 

If  the  man  went  to  high  school  from 
one  to  three  years,  his  income  aver- 
aged $188,362.  His  total  income 
jumped  to  $231,509  if  he  got  his  high 
school  diploma.  College  boosted  his 
lifetime  earnings  still  further.  A  man 
v/ith  one  to  three  years  of  college 
earned  $279,640;  after  full  four  years 
of  college,  $382,982. 
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According  to  these  figures,  a  grad- 
uate of  elementary  school  can  expect 
to  receive  during  his  normal  working 
lifetime  about  two-fifths  more  than 
one  who  leaves  school  before  finish- 
ing the  eighth  grade.  The  high  school 
graduate  can  expect  about  43%  more 
($70,000)  than  the  eighth  grader.  The 
college  graduate  can  expect  65% 
more  than  the  high  school  graduate. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  the  additional 
education  was  not  deducted  from 
these  totals,  but  it  still  remains  an 
impressive  plus  on  the  side  of  more 
education. 


ampier 


SOME  PIGS  NEVER  NEED  MORTON 
TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT- 

They  seem  to  do  well  on  nickels  and  dimes  instead.  But  then, 
they  have  holes  in  the  head.  Pork-chop  pigs  are  different.  They 
have  a  big  need  for  minerals— especially  zinc— and  supplying 
them  is  not  always  easy.  □  Think  what  you  pay  for  today's 
swine  feeds.  And  think  what  you  get— many  feeds  just  don't 
provide  all  the  zinc  and  other  minerals  that  pigs  constantly 
need.  Of  course,  that's  why  Morton  makes  Trace-Mineralized 
Salt.  By  any  standard,  Morton  T-M  is  the  most  practical 
way  to  assure  high  zinc  levels  and  complete  trace-mineral 
balance— faster  gain,  heavier  production,  top  money  from 
every  pig  you  raise.  You  can  bank  on  it.  See  your  Morton  T-M 
dealer  tomorrow. 

MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 
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A  POUND  OF  PORK 
ON  ONLY  3.78  LBS. 
OF  TOTAL  FEED! 


Hog  feeders  in  Illinois  .  .  .  Iowa  .  .  .  Missouri  .  .  .  Ohio 
— wherever  hogs  are  raised — are  proving  to  themselves 
...  on  their  own  farms  .  .  .  with  their  own  hogs  ...  it 
pays  to  feed  Purina  right! 

For  instance,  39  profit-conscious  Ohio  hog  feeders 
recently  concluded  a  fact-finding  demonstration  carried 
out  over  the  past  several  months.  These  are  facts — 
not  "chin  music"! 

Starting  January  1,  1961,  they  weighed  their  hogs 
individually.  These  hogmen,  with  the  help  of  their 
Purinaman,  kept  accurate  records  on  all  corn  and 
Purina  Hog  Chow  fed.  The  Purina  Hog  Program  was 
followed  to  the  letter — Purina  Hog  Chow  was  fed  in 
the  amounts  recommended  by  Purina  Research. 

Average  starting  weight  for  these  6,107  hogs  was  39.2 
pounds  .  .  .  average  finishing  weight  was  208.4  pounds. 
These  6,107  hogs  made  a  pound  of  pork  on  only  an 
average  3.78  pounds  of  total  feed  .  .  .  at  an  average  cost 
of  only  10.2  cents  per  pound.  Feed  costs  included  corn 
and  Purina  Hog  Chow  (figured  at  local  prices  when 
fed),  grinding,  mixing,  delivery  in  bulk,  routine  medi- 
cation, and  so  forth. 

These  feeders  are  typical  Ohio  hogmen.  Their  feeding 
experiences  can  be  duplicated  by  anyone  seriously 
interested  in  feeding  corn  to  hogs  for  a  profit  .  .  . 
by  those  who  will  feed  Purina  as  it's  recommended 
to  be  fed. 

Look  over  summarized  records  from  the  top  10 
feeders  (based  on  the  best  10  feed  conversion  records): 


Stop  Worm  Losses... 

USE  PURINA  LIQUID  PIG  WORMER 


You  can  worm  10  hogs  or  100 
hogs  safely,  easily,  and  at  low 
cost  with  Liquid  Pig  Wormer. 
Hogs  keep  right  on  gaining  be- 
cause there's  no  special  han- 
dling or  feed  change  needed. 

Worm  pigs  two  or  more  weeks 
after  weaning  and  reworm  30 


days  later.  Purina  Liquid  Pig 
Wormer  offerstheseadvantages: 

/  Safe  for  hogs 

/  Fast,  effective  wormer 

4  Low-cost  protection 

it  No  setbacks 

4  Easy  to  use 


Get  Purina  Liquid 
PigWormeratthe 
Store  with  the 
Checkerboard 
Sign— your  one- 
stop  headquarters 
for  quality  Purina 
Hog  Chows  and 
Health  Aids. 


HERE  ARE 

THE  lO 

BEST 

RECORDS 

FROM  1 

,050  HEAD  OF 

HOGS* 

Feeder's  Name 
and  Address 

No.  of  Hogs 

Lbs.  Feed/Lb.  Gain 

Feed  Cost 
per  Lb. 

1.  Clarence  Schultz 
Greenville 

42 

3.06 

8.14?! 

2.  Bob  Baker 
Arcanum 

194 

3.15 

8.641 

3.  Jim  Sackett 
Troy 

44 

3.22 

Q.27i 

4.  Ed  Eichhorn 
Troy 

43 

3.25 

8.671 

5.  Dale  Bevington 
Troy 

94 

3.33 

7.97* 

6.  Herb  Weaver 
Laura 

202 

3.34 

8.98* 

7.  Harrison  and  Schultz 
Bradford 

58 

3.36 

9.28* 

8.  Donald  Shiverdecker 
Versailles 

102 

3.38 

8.18* 

9.  Mil-Vue  Farms,  Inc. 
West  Milton 

150 

3.51 

9.12* 

10.  John  Waymire 
Dayton 

121 

3.53 

9.89* 

♦Average  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  3.34 

♦Average  feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain  8.84^ 

Next  time  you're  in  town  check  with  your  local  Purina 
Dealer  at  the  Store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign  . . .  ask 
him  to  help  you  put  Purina's 
research-proved  and  field- 
demonstrated  Hog  Program 
to  work  on  your  farm.  Feed 
Purina  Hog  Chow  as  recom- 
mended for  maximum  results. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 


PROVE  TO  YOURSELF... Purina  Feeding  costs  you  less! 
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We  lifted  a  1 342-pound 
"L"  Spreader  to  show  off 
the  strength  of  a  35 
Loader  and  the  long-last- 
ing wood-and-steel  con- 
struction of  all  John  Deere 
Spreaders. 


We  hoisted 
a  spreader 

to  prove  a  point 


* 


"JOHN  DEERE  LOADERS  can  "dish  it  out"... 
wood-and-steel  SPREADERS  can  "take  it"! 


Instant  power  .  .  .  finger-tip  power  ...  up  to 
3,000  pounds  of  breakaway  power  is  put  at  your 
command  by  John  Deere  Loaders.  Makes  manure- 
loading  easier,  faster  than  ever.  You'll  tear  loose 
heaping  bucketfuls  .  .  .  lift  them  up  to  10  feet  high. 
Dual  hydraulic  cylinders  hold  heavy  loads  for  swift 
maneuvering,  bull's-eye  dumping.  High  truck  beds 
are  no  problem  for  these  giraffe-necked  loaders. 

Take  your  pick!  John  Deere  offers  you  four 
powerful  loaders:  the  35,  45,  45-W,  and  new  46. 
There's  one  to  match  every  John  Deere  Tractor. 


Specially  treated  wood  sides  and  bottom,  held 
securely  by  steel  side  braces  and  bed,  make  John 
Deere  Spreaders  rigid  "one-piece"  units  ...  no 
twisting  or  sagging  under  heavy  loads. 

There's  a  spreader  for  you:  76-bushel  "L"  and 
95-bushel  "R,"  if  you  prefer  a  ground-drive;  95- 
bushel  "W,"  118-bushel  33,  and  134-bushel  "N," 
if  you  want  PTO  power  for  dependable  all-weather 
service.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer  now  .  .  .  pick  a 
manure-handling  team  tailored  to  your  needs  and 
pocketbook.  Use  the  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 

JOHN   DEERE  •  3300  RIVER   DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


JOHN  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 
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n 


HOW  TO  GO 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 


Here  are  two  ways  you  can  step  up  to  self- 
propelled  combining,  and  make  it  pay  off!  Both 
of  these  Massey-Ferguson  combines  have  the 
big-capacity  features  you  want — like  famous 
"Balanced  Separation" — yet  carry  a  price  tag 
for  medium-size  farms.  First,  there's  the 
Massey-Ferguson  72 — an  all-crop  combine  with 
many  money -saving  ways.  For  instance,  armed 
with  the  rugged  MF  22  Corn  Head,  it  gives  you 
the  fastest,  cleanest  corn  harvest  you've  ever 
had.  Saves  the  down  and  tangled  corn.  Gulps 
in  those  100-plus  bu.  yields  with  ease.  Actually, 
the  MF  72  can  harvest  over  100  different  crops — 
including  soybeans,  milo  and  small  seeds.  Takes 
a  10  or  12  ft.  cut  in  grain.  Gives  you  the  highest 
capacity  with  minimum  field  loss.  And  it's  built 
low  for  easy  handling  and  storage.  The  more 
you  use  your  versatile  MF  72,  the  bigger  your 
savings  in  time  and  labor,  and  the  lower  the 
cost  per  acre.  Then  there's  the  new  improved 
Massey-Ferguson  35 — the  savingest  8-footer  you 
can  buy!  It's  strong  and  compact.  Clears  any 
8'  x  8'  door.  Works  in  dozens  of  crops.  And  it  can 
harvest  circles  around  those  bigger,  clumsy 
combines  in  its  class.  Best  of  all,  it's  still  the 
lowest -priced  SP  on  the  market!  So,  if  you're 
of  a  mind  to  go  self-propelled  this  year,  try  one 
of  these  money-saving  machines.  See  your 
Massey-Ferguson  Dealer  today! 


Look,  compare  . . .  Massey-Ferguson  yfo  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  SP  Combines 
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•  Hog  Raisers  Face  Broilers  •  This  Is  Year  for  Yearlings 

•  Case  for  Creep-Fed  Calves  ♦  Cull  Ho£s  with  Poor  Genes 


Even  at  200  per  pound  for  choice  cattle 


The  feeder  at  the  right  would 
make  an  extra  return  of  $5.55 

per  head 


MAKE  SURE  YOUR  FEEDS 
CONTAIN  GENUINE 


The  reason?  Stilbosul  in  his  cattle  fattening  rations.  This  average  extra 
return  figure  does  not  come  from  the  thin  air.  It  is  a  fact  —  and  sup- 
ported by  398  tests  from  32  different  colleges  as  reported  at  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Production  Meeting,  November  1959. 
Many  feeders  across  the  nation  have  discovered  this  fact.  Are  you 
among  the  many?  Remember,  Stilbosol  means  extra  cash  in  your  pocket. 

Make  sure  your  feeds  contain  genuine  Stilbosol,  because  after  eight 
years,  Stilbosol  continues  to  give  cattle  feeders  up  to  15%  extra  gain 
on  10%  less  feed. 

Makers  of  HYGROMIX®  (Hygromycin  B)  •  TYLAN®  (Tylosin  Phosphate) 


ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •   INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


The  Producers  Book  Store 


□ 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY   _  

— By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  587  pages.  1955 


$6.00 


|—|  MARKETING  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT,  THE 

' — '  —By  Stewart  II.  Fowler.   740  pages.  1961 

I-)  STOCKMAN'S  HANDBOOK,  THE   

—  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  667  pages.  1959 


$7.50 


$9.25 


$8.00 


p  BEFF  CATTLE  SCIENCE 

—  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  322  pages.  1960 

I — |  FARM  MECHANICS  TEXT  AND  HANDBOOK  __$6.50 

—  — By  Cook.  Scranton,  McColly  and  I'hipps.  814  pages.  1959 

I    I  LAW  FOR  THE  VETERINARIAN  AND 

—  LIVESTOCK  OWNER     $6.50 

—By  H.  W.  Hannah  and  D.  F.  Storm.   196  pages.  1959 

j    |  AIM-ROVED  PRACTICES  IN  SHEEP  PRODUCTION  $3.00 

— By  Elwood  M.  Juergenson.  :S00  pages.  1953 

p  FARM  TRACTOR  MAINTENANCE 

—  —By  A.  I).  Brown  and  I.  G.  Morris 


p  SWINE   SCIENCE   $8.00 

1  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.  692  pages.  1961 

p  USING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS   $4.75 

—  —By  Malcolm  H.  McVickar.  286  pages.  1961 

I — |  ANIMAL  SANITATION  AND  DISEASE  CONTROL  $7.00 
— 1  —By  R.  R.  Dykstra.  858  pages.  1961 

p  ANIMAL   SCIENCE   _  $9.25 

—  —By  M.  E.  Ensminger.    1.158  pages.  1960 


$4.00 


son.  215  pages.  1958 

p  PRODUCING  FARM  CROPS    $5.75 

—By  H.  K.  Wilson  and  A.  C.  Richer.  336  pages.  I960 


Please  Print  Your  Name  Plainly- 
check   books   desired.    Clip   out   advertisement,   and  mail 
with  check,  money  order  or  cash  direct  to: 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Danville,  Illinois 
Box  594-LSP 

Name  _ 

R.R.  or  Street  _ 

City  „  state  _ 
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Our  Cover  Pi  flu  re 


OUR  COVER  GIRL  this  month  is 
Patricia  Conforti,  19-year-old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo 
Conforti  of  Morgantown,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Patricia  is  a  secretary  with  the 
Extension  Animal  Husbandry  Dept., 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town. 

The  four-week-old  Yorkshire  pig 
was  consigned  to  the  university-spon- 
sored feeder  pig  sale  last  May  in 
which  800  feeder  pigs  averaging  47 
lbs.  sold  for  $32.59  per  cwt.  Over  1,200 
pigs  have  been  consigned  to  the  fall 
sale  on  November  13,  1962.  This  will 
be  the  sixth  demonstration  sale  since 
the  start  of  the  program  in  1960. 
Other  sales  are  held  at  Petersburg 
and  Beckley.  Ohio  Producers  are  ac- 
tive in  these  sales,  reports  Burkey 
Lilly,  County  Agent. 

State  officials  asked  Patricia  to 
pose  with  the  pig  to  publicize  West 
Virginia's  expanding  program  of 
feeder  pig  production.  They  couldn't 
have  picked  a  better  model.  Photo  by 
David  Creel. 
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I"o  the  Editor: 

'The  article  by  George  Montgomery, 
Zull  Your  Way  to  Profit,  (The  Pro- 
j'JCER,  July,  1962)  should  be  reprinted 
n  every  beef  cattle  publication  in  the 
lation. 

"  To  grow  beef  calves  weighing  600  lbs. 
it  weaning  under  Florida  conditions  is,  to 
ne,  absolutely  amazing,  especially  in  the 
Vngus  breed  since  American  breeders 
lave  bred  them  down  to  'little  cattle.' 
Vbout  50  years  ago,  Angus  were  as  big  as 
4erefords.  In  the  past  few  years,  pure- 
>red  Angus  breeders  have  been  going  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  and  importing  big 
ype  Angus. 

"Among  these  is  the  Wye  Plantation 
mentioned  as  Rye  in  the  article)  man- 
ned by  Jim  Lingle  of  Queenstown,  Md.. 
vho  is  doing  an  A-l  job  in  supplying  big, 
tigged,  thrifty  bulls  to  both  commercial 
nd  purebred  breeders. 

"I  have  been  promoting  a  better  beef 
attle  industry  in  the  Southeast  for  over 
>0  years,  and  at  my  first  opportunity  I 
>lan  to  visit  the  Bailly-Kelley  Ranch  in 
rlorida  to  see  their  operation." 

— W.  E.  Aycock,  Sales  Mgr. 

Moultrie  Livestock  Auditorium 
Moultrie,  Georgia 

•  Thank  you  for  the  kind  words  about 
Ar.  Montgomery.  We  have  had  several 
etters  praising  him  as  the  finest  agricul- 
ural  writer  in  the  nation  today. — Ed. 

"I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on 
he  excellent  editorial  you  wrote  about 
3r.  Willard  Cochrane's  comments  (The 
'RODUCER,  June,  1962)  about  supply- 
nanagement  for  agriculture  at  the  recent 
nstitute  for  Animal  Agriculture.  The 
nore  this  story  can  be  told  to  American 
armers  so  that  they  don't  fall  into  the 
litfall  of  total  controls,  the  better  it  will 
•e  for  all  of  agriculture.  Keep  up  the 
ood  job." 

— R.  E.  Taylor,  Director 
Agricultural  Relations 
Republic  Steel  Corp. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

"I  am  writing  to  say  that  you  have  had 
lot  of  dandy  covers  on  National  Live 
•TOCK  Producer,  but  your  June,  1962 
over  has  them  all  beaten  a  million  times. 
"My  copy  is  lying  on  a  table  in  the 
ving  room  and  I  must  have  pas*ed  by  it 
5  times  this  morning  and  stopped  to 
aze  at  it.  I  am  just  a  little  bit  jealous 
f  the  lamb  she  ( Jann  Arrington)  is 
olding.  That  gal  has  a  billion  dollar 
mile." 

— Herbert  Witten 
Jamesport,  Mo. 

'"My  father  was  a  subscriber  to  Na- 
ional  Live  Stock  Producer  for  years 
lefore  his  death,  and  now  the  paper 
Dmes  to  my  mother  who  is  85-years-old. 
ihe  always  enjoys  your  beautiful  front 
jvers  (I  do.  too)  as  she  was  born  and 
used  on  a  live  stock  farm. 

"She'll  be  making  some  pillows  from 
le  pattern  I  sent  for  last  month  (  No. 
A3).  We  have  here  in  Tiffin  some  of 
ie  most  wonderful  bulls  in  the  world 
nd  they  are  worthwhile  just  to  look  at. 
'eeing  is  believing.   Try  it  sometime." 

— Mrs.  Bernice  McCormick 
Tiffin,  Ohio 

"I  am  writing  to  complain.  I  make 
ictures  for  my  kitchen  and  love  your 
ilor  covers  and  would  like  to  frame 
lem.  Why  do  you  put  the  name  of  the 
lagazine  in  the  corner  and  ruin  them  for 

aming?  Why  not  put  the  magazine's 
ame  across  the  top  of  the  picture,  so  it 
julrl  be  cut  off  when  the  pictures  are 
I  Irned?  You  have  a  very  interesting 
iper.  Keep  up  the  good  work." 

— Mrs.  Lloyd  Larson 
Louisville.  Nebr. 

•  To  Mrs.  Larson  and  other  readers 
ho  have  complained  about  this,  thanks 
>r  your  interest  in  our  publication.  We 
jv,-   .  •nsidercd  changing  the  magazine's 

(•Sot ype  as  suggested,  however,  for  sev- 

i"al  practical  reasons  we  have  decided  to 
■tain  the  present  cover  format.  We  are 
wy  for  the  inconvenience  it  causes  in 
aming. — Ed. 
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NEW 

oral  tranquilizer 
calms 

and  controls 
cattle 
and  horses 

-eases  any 
handling  job 


safe,  sure,  easy  way  to  calm  animals 

Just  add  Sparine  pellets  to  the  feed  as  a  top  dressing  to 
obtain  rapid,  effective  control  of  nervousness.  Animals 
will  be  easier  to  handle,  adjust  to  new  surroundings.  A 
single  dose  calms  animals  quickly  and  safely,  without 
knocking  them  out.  Animals  sta\  calm  from  6  to  8  hours. 

SPARINE  pellets  help  save  time  and  labor 

//;  cattle,  SPARINE  cases  stresses  of  shipping  from  range 
to  feedlot.  Helps  cattle  adjust  to  strange  sur- 
roundings: minimizes  milling,  fence  walking, 
baw  ling. 

In /torses,  Sparini  curbs  fright  and  nervousness.  Helps 
horses  accept  training,  examinations  and 
treatment  more  readily. 

To  provide  the  full  benefits  of  Sparine  pellets 
for  your  animals,  consult  your  veterinarian  for 
complete  directions  on  use. 


NEW  convenient  ordl  tranquilizer 


PELLETS 

Oral  SPARINE  hydrochloride 
(Promazine  hydrochloride,  Wyeth) 


1  )<  i  not  use 

in  lactating  dairy  animals. 
Not  to  be  administered 
wit  hin  72  hours 
prior  to  slaughter. 


Are  you  Moving -Or,  Staying  Put? 


For  Movers 

TF  YOU'RE  MOVING, 
don't  forget  to  let  us  know 
so  that  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producer  can  accom- 
pany you  to  your  new  ad- 
dress. 

Enclose  address  label  from 
current  issue  and  allow  us 
30  days  for  changes. 


For  Stayers 

TF  YOU'RE  STAYING 
put,  check  the  mail  label 
on  a  recent  issue  and  let  us 
know  if  changes  are  neces- 
sary. 

While  you  are  at  it,  why 
not  renew  your  subscription 
right  now — 36  full  issues, 
only  $1. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble.  Circulation  Manager 
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shred  finer 
spread  wider 


Low-cost  103  with  exclusive  Bear  Claw  beater 
outperforms  other  single-beater  spreaders 

Exclusive  Bear  Claw  beater  makes  this  new  100-bushel,  single- 
beater  spreader  a  match  for  most  outfits  with  two  beaters  and 
a  widespread.  Ten  thick-steel  Bear  Claws  tear  and  shred  the 
load  .  .  .  spread  an  extra-wide  blanket  'way  past  the  wheels. 
The  new  103  has  the  strength  to  handle  hard-packed  manure. 
And  it  fine-shreds  looser  material  to  do  a  good  job  of  top- 
dressing  wheat  and  alfalfa  fields.  The  103,  with  Bear  Claw 
beater,  has  greater  usefulness  than  other  single-beater  spread- 
ers, but  it  costs  no  more! 

Long-life  V-belt  drive  is 
another  "first"  for  single- 
beater  spreaders.  One 
heavy-duty  V-belt  re- 
places driveshafts,  gears, 
and  clutches,  reduces 
maintenance.  Power  from 
the  tractor  pto  assures 
uniform  spreading  in  all 
field  conditions. 

Now,  at  your  IH  dealer!  See  the 

new  103,  and  five  other  all-new 
spreaders,  75  to  150-bushel 
capacity. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

Worlds  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 


Your  Prestige  is  Costing  Us  10c 


QNCE  UPON  A  TIME,  farmers  could  subscribe  to  a 
magazine  and  tell  the  agent:   "Just  put  me  down  as 
John  Jones,  Podunk,  Illinois.  No  need  to  list  the  Rural 
Route  No.  or  the  Box  No.  Everybody  knows  me!" 

We  are  glad  to  have  subscribers  whom  "everybody 
knows,"  but  times  have  changed.  The  Post  Office  is 
now  charging  us  100  for  your  prestige — double  the  cost 
we  used  to  pay. 


So  give  us  a  hand,  will  you?  Check  your  present 
mailing  label  on  National  Live  Stock  Producer.  Is 
your  name  spelled  correctly?  Are  you  getting  a  copy 
addressed  to  someone  else?  Does  the  label  contain  your 
full  mailing  address  including  the  rural  route  and  post 
office  box  number? 

Just  let  us  know.  Then  drop  by  the  office  when 
you're  in  town  and  we'll  spend  the  100  we  save  toward 
a  cup  of  coffee  for  you.  Thanks. 


Write  direct  to  Charles  Kimble,  Circulation  Manager 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER 

(America's  Leading  Live  Stock  Magazine) 
lo.>  North  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


\l  Calves  Out-Gain 
Natural  Horn  Calves 

£ALVES   SIRED  ARTIFICIALLY 

from  selected  bulls  out-gained 
natural-bred  calves  from  regular 
ranch  bulls  in  140-day  feed-gain  tests 
conducted  by  Armour  &  Company's 
BCI  (Beef  Cattle  Improvement  Re- 
search) organization. 

The  feeding  test  involved  6.000 
calves  of  which  701  were  "artificials" 
and  245  were  "naturals."  The  artifi- 
cials made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
2.40  lbs.  as  compared  with  the  2.27 
lbs.  for  the  naturals.  The  calves  were 
produced  on  23  ranches  in  nine  states. 

BCI  was  established  by  Armour 
four  years  ago  to  conduct  a  long- 
range  research  program  to  find  bet- 
ter herd  sires  which  would  produce 
calves  with  increased  rate  of  gain, 
weaning  weight,  feed  conversion  ef 
f  iciency,  grade  and  cut-out  value,  and 
beef  with  high  consumer  preference 

Using  BCI's  sire-ranking  index  for 
herd  bulls,  the  scientists  found  that 
the  top  10  of  47  bulls  produced  prog- 
eny that  averaged  $4.27  more  per 
cwt,  in  carcass  value  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  bottom  10  bulls.  The  top 
bull  stamped  his  progeny  with  $6.4' 
carcass  value. 


Tough  Set  of  Goals 

BCI  scientists  have  established  a 
tough  set  of  goals  covering  both 
growth  and  carcass  factors  of  beef 
cattle.  Among  them:  At  least  48%  of 
the  carcass  weight  in  the  hindquar- 
ters; a  lean  area  in  the  rib  eye  (12th 
rib)  of  at  least  2  sq.  inches  per  100 
lbs.  of  dressed  carcass  weight;  a  fat 
cover  over  the  carcass  no  thicker 
than  .10  inch  (at  12th  rib)  per  100 
lbs.  dressed  carcass  weight;  yields  of 
primal  cuts  of  no  less  than  17%%  for 
loin  and  9Vi%  for  rib;  and  a  daily 
rate  of  gain  from  birth  to  slaughter 
of  2.25  lbs. 

Offspring  from  the  47  bulls  on  test 
have  attained  a  number  of  these  goals. 
Eight  bulls  had  progeny  which  hit 
the  target  for  48%  of  carcass  weight 
in  the  hindquarter.  The  progeny  of 
nine  bulls  made  the  rib-eye  area 
goal,  while  19  and  9  made  the  grade 
for  thinness  of  fat  cover  and  yield  of 
loin  respectively. 

The  feed-gain  tests  indicate  that 
carrying  cattle  to  heavier  weights  has 
a  favorable  effect  upon  marbling, 
cooler  shrink  and  dressing  percent- 
age but  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
rib-eye  area  and  fat  cover.  The  mar- 
bling score  rose  from  2.86  for  700  to 
750-pound  calves  to  4.90  for  1.200  to 
1,250-pound  steers  before  declining 
to  4.43  for  the  1,350  to  1,400-pound 
steers. 

Overfeeding  is  Wasteful 

This  drop-off  suggests  that  the  cat- 
tle feeder,  striving  for  a  higher  grade, 
may  be  wasting  feed  by  carrying  cat- 
tle beyond  1,250  pounds. 

Rib-eye  area  per  100  lbs.  of  dressed 
carcass  weight  went  down  as  live 
weight  increased.  For  the  946  arti- 
ficials and  naturals  in  this  study, 
those  in  the  700  to  750-pound  bracket 
had  an  average  rib-eye  area  of  2.17 
sq.  inches  compared  with  1.70  for 
the  1,000  to  1,050-pound  class  and 
only  1.40  sq.  inches  for  the  1,350  to 
1,400-pound  animals.  The  rib-eye  is 
the  best  indicator  of  the  proportion  of 
lean  to  fat  throughout  the  beef  car- 
cass. 

For  the  fat  cover,  the  lightest  ani- 
mals (700  to  750  lbs.)  had  an  average 
of  .10  inch  at  12th  rib  per  100  lbs. 
dressed  carcass  weight.  The  fat 
thickness  increased  to  .11  for  the 
1,000  to  1,050-pound  calves  and  to  .12 
for  animals  weighing  1,350  to  1,400 
pounds.  For  full  information  wrlja 
direct  to  Beef  Cattle  Improvement 
Research,  Box  15205,  Denver  15, 
Colo. 
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Shipping  fever? 
Liver  condemnations? 
Foot  rot? 


L.  - 


THESE  MAJOR 
DISEASES  BECOME 
MINOR  PROBLEMS 
WHEN  YOUR  CATTLE 
GET  AUREOMYCIN 

Stress  feeding  plus  continuous  feeding  with 
Aureomycin  is  the  program  more  and  more  farmers 
and  feedlot  operators  are  following  to  get 
better  gains  and  more  dollar  returns. 


Shipping  fever,  liver  abscesses  and 
foot  rot  can  take  a  heavy  toll  in 
feeder  cattle  as  they  slow  gains,  de- 
crease feed  efficiency  and  cut  profit 
margins. 

But  these  diseases  needn't  be 
costly.  And  they  aren't  —  to  those 
feeders  who  have  discovered  the 
power  of  aureomycin*.  These  feed- 
ers are  giving  stress  feeds  contain- 
ing aureomycin  to  cattle  promptly 
upon  arrival  and  continuing  these 
feeds  up  to  30  days  thereafter. 

This  early  period  is  the  time  of 
greatest  rtress  from  shipping,  un- 
loading, and  sorting,  and  from 
changes  in  surroundings,  in  weather, 
and  in  feeding  methods. 

Stress  often  brings  on  respira- 
tory infections  (bacterial  pneumonia, 
shipping  fever  and  rhinctracheitis) , 
bacterial  diarrhea,  foot  rot  and  sec- 
ondary bacterial  infections  com- 
monly associated  with  these  diseases. 


In  trials  in  commercial  feedlots, 
AUREOMYCIN  reduced  the  number  of 
treatments  required  for  shipping  fe- 
ver by  60'/f  ;  lowered  liver  condem- 
nations by  56%  ;  cut  number  of  foot 
rot  cases  by  99%  ! 

Follow  complete  coverage 
program  with  Aureomycin 

Here  is  the  recommended  program 
for  complete  coverage : 

1.  Give  a  stress  feed  that  pro- 
vides 350  milligrams  of  AUREOMYCIN 
per  head  per  day.  Feed  up  to  30  days. 
No  antibiotic,  chemobiotic,  drug  or 
hormone  equals  aureomycin  in  its 
activity  against  disease.  Cattle  get- 
ting stress  levels  of  aureomycin 
every  day  come  through  the  critical 
period  with  fewer  disease  setbacks — 
ready  to  go  on  full  feed  quickly. 

2.  After  the  critical  period  is 
past,  cattle  can  be  continued  all  the 
way  to  market  on  feeds  that  provide 
70  milligrams  of  AUREOMYCIN  per 


Says  Kenneth  Monfort,  vice- 
president  of  Monfort  Feedlots, 
Greeley,  Colo.:  "Aureomycin 
returns  us  $2.72  for  every  dol- 
lar we  spend  on  it.  Aureomycin 
has  reduced  cost  per  pound 
of  gain,  cut  liver  condemna- 
tions from  38%  to  20%". 


head  per  day.  This  will  keep  them 
healthy  and  making  economical 
daily  gains. 

Complete  details  on  feeds  con- 
taining aureomycin  are  given  in  a 
booklet,  "How  to  Build  Bigger  Beef 
Profits"  and  in  the  new  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  feeder  program.  For 
your  copies,  get  in  touch  with  your 
feed  dealer  or  feed  manufacturer. 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  Ag- 
ricultural Division,  Princeton,  N.J. 
®A U REOM ycin  is  American  Cyana- 
mid  Company's  trademark  for  cldor- 
tetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN  REDUCES 
SHIPPING  FEVER 


595  head  of  cattle  in  each  group 


60% 

438 

REDUCTION 

treatments 

175 

treatments 

Without 

With 

Aureomycin 

Aureomycin 

595  head  of  cattle  in  each  group 


56% 
REDUCTION 


98 

condemnations 

With 
Aureomycin 


Without 
Aureomycin 


680  head  of  cattle  in  each  group 


99% 

REDUCTION 


172 

cases 

2 

cases 

Without 

With 

Aureomycin 

Aureomycin 
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AUREOMYCIN 

IN  BEEF  FEEDS 


s  BADGER  UNLOADERS 
DELIVER  SILAGE  FAST. 


ANYTIME! 


.  .  .  the  digger  wheel 
and  single  auger  make 
the  big  difference. 


It's  like  opening  a  huge  faucet  when 
you  press  the  "go"  button  of  a  Badger 
Silo  Unloader  . .  .  even  when  silage  is 
densely  compacted  or  frozen! 

Badger's  single  auger  bears  down  as 
it  digs  up ...  slices  silage  off  evenly 
with  its  chisel-sharp  steel  cutters  and 
digger  wheel .  .  .  gives  positive  delivery 
of  up  to  15  tons  of  conditioned,  palat- 
able silage  per  hour. 

A  single  Badger  Silo  Unloader 
adapts  easily  to  all  silos  from  10  to  30 
ft.  diameter  .  .  .  transfers  quickly  by 
monorail  or  by  disassembly  into  man- 
ageable one-man-size  units.  Single 
point  suspension  keeps  it  cutting  level 
. . .hoists  it  out  of  the  way  at  silo  filling. 

Badger's  quality  construction  saves 
you  money  every  day  you  use  it  — 
saves  endless  man-hours  of  back-break- 
ing work  and  high  cost  labor. 

Your  Badger  dealer  is  a  feedlot 
specialist  —  better  see  him  first. 


Here's  digging  power  that  keeps  any 
silage  moving  outl  "Plow-share- 
shaped"  heat-treated  steel  knives, 
sharpened  on  both  front  and  outer 
edges  are  easily  replaced  —  two-piece 
wheel  can't  rust  tight.  Double  rubber- 
tired  wall  wheels  let  cutter  shave 
safely  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
the  wall  even  when  surface  is  irregular. 


AUGER  BEARS  DOWN . 


DIGS  UP 


If  you  were  to  take  out  silage  by 
hand,  you'd  dig  under  and  scoop  up 
—  and  that  is  just  the  way  a  Badger 
works.  The  sharp-toothed,  9-inch 
Badger  auger  rotates  against  the  di- 
rection of  travel  —  digging  in  and  up- 
ward ...  as  only  a  single  auger  can? 


Badger  SLOTTED  TUBE 
handles  ANY  SILAGE... 
feeds  SIMULTANEOUSLY  and 
UNIFORMLY  along  entire  bunk 


Some  feeds  clog  round  holes.  So  Badger 
Feed  King  tube  feeders  have  slots!  Big 
slots  that  handle  huge  quantities  of  con- 
centrate or  any  silage  —  the  same 
amount  at  the  same  time  from  every  slot. 
Single  lever  control  directs  feed  flow  to 
either  side  or  any  selected  section  of 
the  bunk.  Write  for  details. 


B««i«i«-- 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  S,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 
□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Tube  Feeders 

Anih&  □  Auger  Feeders  □  Sila8e  Distributors 

.iQifj  PV*^    !     □  Forage  Wagons  □  Feedlot  Layout 

"WOA  ^  "  □  R°und-t.he-Silo  □  Barn  Cleaners 

'  ^    yr)tn1,.  Feeders  □  Manure  Spreaders 

yUvu  □  How  to  Make  Low  Moisture  Grass  Silage 

available  with       I     Name   Student  □  I 

Bank  Financing  Address    J 

City  and  State   | 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.   Write  for  details.  p 

MORE  FARMERS  BUY  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADERS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  took 
the  lives  of  91,500  people  and  re- 
sulted in  costs  of  $14.5  billion  in  1961, 
reports  the  National  Safety  Council. 
An  additional  45  million  people  were 
injured — 9.3  million  were  permanent- 
ly disabled.  Motor  vehicles  accounted 
for  38,000  fatalities;  accidents  in  the 
home  26,500  deaths. 

Even  so,  the  death  rate  was  the 
lowest  ever  recorded — 50  deaths  per 
100,000  population.  Home  accidents 
declined  4%;  work  accidents  2%;  ve- 
hicle accidents  1%.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  traffic  accidents  were 
in  rural  areas  and  victims  were  usu- 
ally occupants  of  vehicles.  In  urban 
areas,  about  half  the  traffic  accidents 
involved  pedestrians. 

Most  vehicle  accidents  were  caused 
by  speed  too  fast  for  conditions,  fail- 
ure to  yield  right  of  way,  driving  left 
of  center  in  rural  areas.  Most  home 
accidents  were  caused  by  falls,  fires 
and  burns.  In  farm  work  accidents, 
the  most  dangerous  machine  to  use 
was  the  cornpicker  with  208.4  acci- 
dents per  million  manhours  of  oper- 
ation. It  was  followed  by  combines 
185.2,  hay  balers  106.5,  and  harvesters 
82.7.  Tractors  accounted  for  47.6  ac- 
cidents per  million  manhours  of  op- 
eration. 


PEOPLE  ARE  ON  THE  MOVE.  The 

U.  S.  Census  Bureau  reports  that 
one  person  in  five  moved  at  least  once 
during  the  past  year.  A  total  of  35.5 
million  people  over  one  year  of  age 
moved  from  here  to  there  during  the 
March,  1960-61  period.  Most  people 
— 24.3  million  —  moved  within  the 
same  county;  5.5  million  moved  be- 
tween counties;  and  5.8  million 
moved  between  states.  Mobility 
reached  a  peak  among  young  adults, 
age  20  to  24,  which  accounted  for 
43.6%  of  all  moves.  Married  persons, 
though,  moved  more  than  single  per- 
sons. 

OLD  FARM  RECORDS  REVEAL 

that  farming  in  the  "good  old  days" 
might  not  have  been  so  good.  George 
W.  Hall  farmed  160  acres  near  Lawn 
Ridge  (Peoria  County),  111.,  and  kept 
farm  records  from  1870  to  1890.  In 
1880,  Hall's  total  farm  income  was 
$1,600  less  expenses  of  $395  for  a  net 
of  $1,205. 

Hall  received  470  a  bushel  for  corn, 
320  for  oats,  $1.01  per  cwt.  for  milk, 
$5  a  head  for  calves,  60  a  pound  for 
beef,  4V2  0  a  pound  for  hogs,  90  a 
dozen  for  eggs  and  5x/2  0  a  pound  for 
chickens.  He  paid  $14  a  month  wages 
to  his  hired  man,  $4.85  for  a  bushel 
of  clover  seed,  $1  for  10  lbs.  of  sugar, 
$1.65  for  a  50-pound  sack  of  flour, 
170  per  hundred  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber, $4  for  a  keg  of  nails. 

The  value  of  land  and  buildings  on 
Hall's  160  acres  amounted  to  $5,800. 


R.  A.  Hinton,  farm  management  spe- 
cialist, University  of  Illinois,  reports 
that  the  average  farmer  in  Peoria 
County,  111.,  today  farms  260  acres 
with  land  and  buildings  valued  at 
$89,210.  Hall  raised  35  hogs  while 
farmers  now  average  230  hogs.  The 
typical  Peoria  County  farmer  now  re- 
ceives $7,318  for  grain,  $15,955  from 
live  stock  and  $1,000  from  other 
sources  or  a  total  of  $24,273. 

Total  farm  expenses,  however,  are 
high  and  average  $17,430  per  year. 
Hinton  shows  this  breakdown:  Taxes 
$1,274,  hired  labor  $229;  farm  sup- 
plies $4,319;  fertilizer  $1,001;  feed 
$3,379;  live  stock  $4,263,  and  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  $2,945.  This 
leaves  $6,843  cash  balance  for  family 
living,  interest,  debt  repayment,  and 
other  purposes. 


THE  FAT  AMERICAN  has  received 
so  much  attention  that  the  thin 
American  has  been  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
There  are  still  many  people  around 
who  would  like  to  gain  weight.  Most- 
ly, these  are  teen-agers;  boys  who 
feel  they  are  too  gangly  and  girls 
who  would  like  to  add  a  few  curves. 
Also,  there  are  housewives,  business- 
men and  farmers  who  would  like  to 
add  a  few  pounds. 

If  you  want  to  gain  one  or  two 
pounds  a  week,  you  must  add  500  to 
1,000  calories  a  day  to  your  present 
diet.  Make  sure  you  get  the  right 
foods  for  good  nutrition,  then  in- 
crease the  caloric  intake  of  the  foods 
you  like  the  most.  Look  for  calories 
that  come  in  small  packages — butter, 
salad  oils,  cream,  nuts,  cereals,  and 
sweets. 

Tuck  an  extra  pat  of  butter  into 
your  baked  potato  or  add  it  to  cooked 
vegetables.  Eat  all  the  dressing  on 
your  salad.  Add  cream  to  your  milk, 
to  your  coffee,  and  use  cream  on 
fruits,  cereals,  etc.  Eat  home-cooked 
cereals  and  generous  portions  of 
starchy  vegetables,  bread  and  but- 
ter, sweetened  and  dried  fruits. 

If  you  don't  have  a  good  appetite, 
take  a  few  minutes  of  rest  before  din- 
ner. Eat  your  meals  leisurely.  And 
be  cheerful  about  your  under-weight 
problem.  Think  about  all  those  fat 
Americans  who  would  gladly  change 
places  with  you. 

YOUR  CITY  COUSIN  is  smarter  than 
you  think.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  heifer  from  a  steer,  but 
in  the  brains  department,  he  will  pull 
ahead  of  you  in  the  long  run  because 
of  more  education.  The  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  reports  that  only  27  of  every 
100  youths  from  families  headed  by  a 
farmer  were  in  college  last  year.  This 
compares  with  63  of  every  100  youths 
from  non-farm  families. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICA'S  LEADING  LIVE 
STOCK   MAGAZINE:  3  YEARS   FOR   $1  OR  6  YEARS '  FOR  $2. 
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For  More  Profit  With  Swine 


Cull  Ho&  with  Poor  Genes 


II v  S<m;iri  Fotvlrr 


GENETIC  DEFECTS  IN  HOGS 
are  like  bed  bugs  in  a  motel — 
ifs  no  disgrace  to  have  'em,  but 
it  is  to  keep  them!  If  your  pigs  came 
through  the  last  few  farrowings  free 
of  visible  defects,  you  are  indeed 
fortunate.  Your  task  of  selecting 
breeding  stock  is  much  simpler  than 
that  of  your  neighbor  who  had  a  de- 
fect crop  out  in  his  herd. 

It's  fairly  safe  to  say  that  no  breed 
of  swine  in  existence  today  is  entire- 
ly free  of  genes  (hereditary  units) 
that  cause  some  of  the  various  defects 
common  to  swine.  These  genetic  de- 
fects include  such  things  as  cryptor- 
chidism (retained  testicle),  hernia, 
inverted  or  blind  nipples,  atresia  ani 
(closed  anal  opening),  cleft  palate, 
and  swirls. 

The  frequency  of  such  "bad"  genes 
is  greater  in  some  breeds  than  in 
others.  But,  genetic  defects  are  like 
colds  and  cancer  in  humans — they  are 
no  respecter  of  a  certain  segment  of 
the  population.  We  can  say  with  little 
fear  of  contradiction  that  every  breed 
is  contaminated  with  bad  hereditary 
material  which  is  responsible  for  one 
or  more  genetic  defects. 

Eliminate  Hogs  with  Defects 

The  occurrence  of  structural  de- 
fects in  hogs  is  ages  old.  and  many 
abnormal  pigs  are  born  on  our  farms 
each  year.  However,  unlike  the 
weather,  most  purebred  producers 
don't  even  talk  about  it  (much  less 
try  to  do  anything  about  it).  They 
want  to  sell  breeding  stock  and  are 
afraid  that  the  "word"  of  defective 
animals  in  their  herds  will  hurt  such 
sales.  Actually,  such  breeders  need 
to  wake  up  to  their  responsibility  as 
guardians  of  the  genetical  material 
needed  to  advance  the  progress  of  the 
commercial  producer. 

Many  of  the  genetic  defects  hurt 
normal  reproduction  or  cause  a  loss 
in  economic  value  for  the  defective 
individuals.  Thus,  the  desirability  of 
eliminating  such  defects  from  our 
hog  population  is  quite  evident.  In 
fact,  with  the  economic  loss  involved, 


most  commercial  producers  readily 
admit  the  presence  of  such  abnor- 
malities and  try  to  prevent  further 
occurrences.  As  an  aid  to  such  pro- 
ducers, let's  discuss  the  nature  of 
such  defects  and  consider  what  might 
be  done  to  help  eliminate  them. 

Our  present  tendency  is  to  regard 
most  structural  defects  of  newborn 
animals  as  being  hereditary.  Such 
hereditary  defects  are  either  ana- 
tomic or  physiologic;  that  is,  they  are 
expressed  as  changes  either  in  form 
or  in  function  of  the  parts  involved. 
Similar  defects  due  to  accidents  of 
development  of  the  unborn  pig  also 
occur  and  may  or  may  not  be  heredi- 
tary. And,  some  defects  are  due  to 
nutritional  deficiencies.  In  order  to 
find  whether  a  particular  defect  is 
hereditary,  selective  matings  must 
be  made,  and/or  family  histories  of 
defective  animals  must  be  studied. 

Two  Types  of  Inherited  Defects 

The  study  of  inherited  defects  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  distinct  types  —  recessive  and 
dominant  defects.  Although  there  is 
no  visible  difference  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  kinds,  there  is 
an  important  difference  between 
them  in  the  way  they  are  passed  from 
parents  to  offspring. 

Animals  showing  recessive  defects 
are  usually  the  offspring  of  appar- 
ently normal  parents.  In  the  gene  pair 
that  influences  the  trait  in  question, 
the  boar  and  the  sow  carry  a  "bad" 
gene  for  the  defect,  but  they  also 
carry  a  "normal"  gene.  Since  the  gene 
for  the  normal  condition  is  dominant, 
it  tends  to  mask-over  or  hide  the 
presence  of  the  "bad"  gene  for  the 
recessive  defect. 

Thus,  recessive  defects  may  be  car- 
ried in  the  genetical  material  of  a 
herd  for  a  number  of  years  before 
appearing  in  the  pure  or  double  com- 
bination which  is  necessary  before 
the  defect  is  able  to  express  itself  in 
the  appearance  of  the  animal.  (A  pig 
receives  one  gene  in  each  pair  from 
the  boar  and  the  other  from  the  sow; 
so  when  a  pig  receives  a  recessive 


"bad"  gene  from  each  parent,  the  de- 
fect appears.) 

In  comparison  to  the  recessive  de- 
fect, a  dominant  defect  occurs  when- 
ever the  gene  is  present  in  either 
single  or  double  dose.  This  explains 
why  the  elimination  of  dominant  de- 
fects by  ordinary  methods  of  selec- 
tion is  rapid  and  certain  (carriers  of 
dominant  "bad'  genes  can  be  culled 
on  appearance),  whereas  the  elimi- 
nation of  recessive  defects  is  slow 
and  uncertain. 

Inbreeding  Reveals  Bad  Genes 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  by 
inspection  animals  that  carry  damag- 
ing recessive  genes  in  a  masked-over 
condition  from  those  that  are  entire- 
ly free  of  such  "bad"  genes.  However, 
inbreeding  will  identify  such  reces- 
sive "bad"  genes  if  they  are  present. 
This  is  because  inbreeding  brings  to- 
gether "like"  genes  more  often  than 
does  the  mating  of  non-related  ani- 
mals. Accordingly,  inbreeding  may 
be  used  to  identify  and  eliminate  un- 
desirable genes  from  the  hereditary 
make-up  of  a  herd  or  breed. 

Agricultural  research  workers  have 
reported  the  occurrence  of  several 
structural  defects,  especially  cryptor- 
chidism and  herina,  under  various 
degrees  of  inbreeding.  Along  with 
these  two  defects,  such  defects  as  in- 
verted nipples,  closed  anal  opening, 
cleft  palate,  and  swirls  have  been 
studied  by  research  workers  as  the 
defects  have  become  more  common 
in  purebred  and  commercial  herds. 

Cryptorchidism  refers  to  the  con- 
dition where  one  or  both  testicles  are 
retained  up  in  the  body,  failing  to 
descend  into  the  scrotum.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  more  common  among 
swine  and  horses  than  among  cattle 
and  sheep.  This  defect  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  by  breeders  and 
judges  of  purebred  live  stock  for  a 
long  time.  Such  discrimination  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
strong  relationship  between  this  de- 
fect and  sterility. 

A  testicle  that  is  retained  in  the 


body  doesn't  produce  fertile  sperm; 
internal  body  temperatures  are  too 
high  for  their  normal  production.  If 
one  testicle  descends  into  the  scrotum, 
however,  it  is  fully  functional.  Al- 
though the  scrotal  testicle  produces 
viable  sperm,  it  isn't  desirable  to  save 
such  boars  as  sires  since  cryptorchid- 
ism is  hereditary. 

Commercial  producers  are  espe- 
cially concerned  with  the  condition, 
because  in  castrating  cryptorchids,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  remove  the  re- 
tained testicle.  If  the  testicle  isn't  re- 
moved, the  meat  is  not  desirable  for 
human  consumption  as  the  retained 
testicle  secretes  male  sex  hormone 
which  gives  an  offensive  odor  to  the 
meat. 

Research  by  USDA  workers,  fur- 
ther supported  by  work  that  I  com- 
pleted at  Auburn  University  several 
years  ago,  revealed  that  cryptorchid- 
ism in  swine  is  a  sex-limited  (can 
only  express  itself  in  males)  reces- 
sive defect  that  can  be  accounted  for 
by  a  one-factor  explanation  (one  pair 
of  recessive  genes).  Thus,  for  a  pig 
to  show  the  cryptorchid  condition,  it 
would  have  to  receive  a  recessive 
gene  from  both  sire  and  dam. 

Ruptures  Are  A  Common  Defect 

Ruptures  are  a  rather  common  de- 
fect on  hog  farms.  Your  veterinarian 
will  call  this  defect  a  hernia  and  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  protrusion  of 
part  of  the  intestines  or  of  any  other 
internal  organ  through  a  natural  or 
artificial  opening  of  the  body  wall, 
without  injury  to  the  outside  cover- 
ing of  skin. 

A  hernia  is  named  according  to  the 
part  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. The  two  kinds  of  hernias  most 
commonly  found  in  swine  are  um- 
bilical and  scrotal.  Umbilical  hernia 
results  from  the  failure  of  the  um- 
bilical ring  to  close  during  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fetal  pig.  In  scrotal 
hernia,  the  scrotum  is  enlarged  as  the 
result  of  loops  of  the  intestines  de- 
scending into  it  by  way  of  the  in- 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Three) 
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Hog  Raisers  Face 
Threat  of  Broilers 


llv  Holier*  Kramer  and  John  Ferris 

Michigan  State  University 

Economists  puzzle  over  some  factors  as 
cattle  market  shows  unexpected  strength. 


Oriober  Market  Outlook 

Prices  lower,  $27  for  Choice  steers 

"Prices  lower,  $17  to  $18  lor  200  to  220-pound 
Barrows  and  Gilts 

Prices  lower,  $19  to  $20  for  Choice  lamhs 


THE  CATTLE  MARKET  has 
shown  some  unexpected 
strength  late  this  summer  as 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  moved  up 
from  $26  in  July  to  $29  late  in  Au- 
gust. The  market  price  in  the  period 
was  about  $3.50  above  a  year  ago.  We 
had  expected  prices  to  hold  above  a 
year  ago,  but  by  a  smaller  margin. 
What  developments  have  caused  this 
boost  in  cattle  prices? 

Marketings  of  fed  cattle  have  been 
running  below  a  year  ago.  The  only 
indication  we  have  at  this  time  is  the 
sales  of  steers  and  heifers  out  of  first 
hands  at  major  terminals  which  have 
been  running  about  10%  or  so  below 
last  year.  This  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing in  that  intended  marketings  for 
July  to  September,  as  given  in  the 
July  Cattle  on  Feed  Report,  were  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  nationally  and 
down  6%  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Cattle 
feeders  evidently  marketed  fewer 
cattle  than  intended. 

Unfinished  Cattle  Being  Sold 

Fed  cattle  have  been  marketed  at 
lighter  weights.  Steers  have  been 
coming  in  40  to  50  pounds  lighter 
than  a  year  ago  since  the  first  of  July. 
This,  in  itself,  represents  about  a  5% 
reduction  in  beef  output  from  this 
kind  of  cattle.  There  are  some  reports 
of  cattle  coming  in  before  they  were 
finished,  a  situation  just  reverse  from 
a  year  ago. 

Demand  has  been  strong.  Personal 
income  in  July  was  5%  above  July, 
1961.  The  cool  weather  has  been  an 
unexpected  stimulant  for  the  demand 
for  meat  this  past  summer. 

The  range  areas  have  been  in  gen- 
erally good  condition  and  have  im- 
proved, especially  in  the  northern 
areas.  This  has  put  cattle  in  these 
areas  in  strong  hands  which,  in  turn, 
has  had  a  bolstering  effect  on  the 
slaughter  market. 

Same  Total  Beef  Production 

A  puzzle  in  this  cattle  picture  is 
the  fact  that  total  beef  production  in 
July  to  August  was  actually  the  same 
as  a  year  before.  The  gap  in  fat  cattle 
slaughter  may  have  been  filled  in 
part  by  increased  cow  slaughter.  Cow 
prices,  in  any  case,  have  declined 
since  early  July.  But  cow  slaughter 
alone  has  not  likely  made  up  the  en- 
tire difference.  There  are  still  some 
missing  pieces  in  this  puzzle.  Past  re- 
lationships between  slaughter,  con- 
sumer incomes  and  prices  have  not 
been  quite  the  same  this  year.  But 
these  unexplained  changes  in  cattle 
prices  do  occur  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  more  fre- 
quent, and  more  timely,  reports  on 
cattle  on  feed  and  slaughter  as  well. 
In  the  big  cattle  feeding  states  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  we  have  information  on 
feedlot  inventories  only  once  every 
three  months.  Monthly  data  would 
keep  us  better  informed  on  short- 
term  movements.  Such  data  is  now 
available  for  Arizona,  California  and 
Colorado. 

What  facts  do  we  have  in  sizing  up 
the  cattle  market  for  this  fall?  First 


of  all,  we  note  that  in  the  cattle  on 
feed  on  July  1  in  the  North  Central 
states,  the  steers  weighing  between 
700  and  900  pounds  were  down  5%, 
and  the  number  of  heifers  between 
700  and  900  pounds  were  down  1%, 
but  the  number  of  heifers  between 
500  and  700  pounds  was  up  14%. 
These  cattle  will  represent  a  large 
part  of  the  fourth  quarter  supply. 

Slim  Chance  of  Market  Glut 

In  the  West  where  cattle  are  mar- 
keted at  somewhat  lighter  weights, 
we  note  that  the  number  of  700  to  900 
pound  steers  on  feed  on  July  1  was 
up  22  %  and  the  number  of  heifers 
between  500  and  700  pounds  was  up 
10%. 

Some  cattle  placed  this  summer 
will  be  marketed  this  fall.  Last  year, 
an  estimated  39%  of  the  cattle  mar- 
keted in  the  fourth  quarter  was  placed 
on  feed  in  July  to  September.  A  cou- 
ple of  factors  point  to  the  placement 
of  fewer  of  the  heavier  feeders  this 
summer.   For  one,   the  number  of 


Margin  required  to 
break  even  ($  per  cwt.) 

12 
11 
lO 


steers  one  year  old  and  over  in  the 
January  1  inventory  was  the  same  as 
a  year  before,  but  steer  slaughter 
since  has  been  above,  indicating 
fewer  two-year-old  steers  are  avail- 
able. Secondly,  we  have  not  had  the 
early  movement  of  feeders  from  the 
Northern  Plains  as  we  had  last  year 
as  a  consequence  of  the  drought. 

The  case  is  not  a  clear-cut  one, 
however.  The  shipments  of  feeders 
into  the  Corn  Belt  in  July  was  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  number  of 
heavier  yearling  steers  passing 
through  terminal  markets  in  July  and 
August  was  above  a  year  ago.  Place- 
ments in  Arizona,  California,  and 
Colorado  in  July  were  well  above  a 
year  ago. 

Cattle  feeders  have  been  moving 
their  finished  animals  at  considerably 
lighter  weights  this  summer,  reduc- 
ing the  chances  of  any  glut  this  fall. 

Cow  slaughter  in  the  final  quarter 
will  likely  exceed  last  year  due  to  re- 
placing older  cows  and  not  to  forced 
liquidation.  Except  in  southern  Texas 
and  a  few  places  in  Colorado,  range 
conditions  were  good  to  excellent  in 
the  western  cattle  areas  in  early  Au- 
gust. 

The  verdict  is  that  fed  cattle  prices 
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^HIS  CHART  SHOWS  the  cost  of  feed 
and  the  cost  of  feeder  cattle  and  the 
necessary  margin  required  to  break  even 
on  the  feeding  operation.  It  is  based 
upon  a  700-pound  feeder  steer  fed  to  a 
slaughter  weight  of  1,000  pounds  in  150 
days  with  an  average  weight  of  850 
pounds  during  the  feeding  period  and 
average  daily  feed  consumption  of  3  lbs. 
per  cwt.  Costs  include  6%  interest  on 
the  purchase  price  of  feeder  cattle  for 


five   months,    but  no   other  production 

costs. 

By  checking  the  chart,  you  can  find 
that  if  feeder  cattle  cost  $14  per  cwt.  and 
feed  costs  $52  per  ton,  a  margin  of  $6 
per  cwt.  is  required  to  break-even.  A 
reading  of  the  vertical  price  at  the  point 
of  intersection  between  a  given  cost  line 
for  cattle  and  a  given  cost  line  for  feed 
indicates  the  necessary  margin  required 
to  break  even  on  the  feeding  operation 
under  conditions  as  indicated  above. 


should  hold  up  well  this  fall,  but  will 
be  coming  under  increased  pressure 
from  marketings  of  both  fed  cattle 
and  cows.  Last  year,  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  increased  from  $24.50  in 
October  to  $26  in  December.  This 
year,  the  prospects  are  that  prices 
will  be  heading  down  during  this  pe- 
riod, but  will  not  likely  drop  below 
a  year  ago  until  late  fall.  Prices  in 
the  West  may  be  under  somewhat 
more  pressure  than  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
Look  for  prices  on  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  to  decline  to  around  $27  in 
October  and  to  average  near  $26  for 
the  entire  fourth  quarter. 

Some  sympathetic  downward 
movement  in  feeder  prices  may  de- 
velop along  with  the  slaughter  mar- 
ket, but  the  declines  are  likely  to  be 
small — if  range  conditions  hold  up. 

Quarterly  pig  crop  reports  have 
been  issued  for  the  Corn  Belt  states 
since  September,  1956.  Farmers  re- 
port their  intentions  to  have  sows 
farrow  for  the  following  six  months. 
For  example,  as  of  September  1,  1962, 
farmers  reported  intended  farrow- 
ings  for  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember. They  also  reported  inten- 
tions for  December,  January,  and 
February. 

Check  the  Pig  Crop  Report 

We  have  compared  farrowing  in- 
tentions with  what  actually  hap- 
pened. In  22  quarters  from  1957 
through  mid-1962,  we  have  found  the 
intentions  to  be  amazingly  accurate. 
There  were  only  three  intention  re- 
ports with  errors  greater  than  5  per- 
centage points.  In  two  of  the  three 
cases,  there  was  a  shift  from  early  to 
late  farrowings.  These  shifts  were  in 
the  spring  of  1958. 

The  September,  1962,  Pig  Crop  Re- 
port is  now  available.  If  you  are  a 
swine  producer,  you  should  check  it 
carefully.  In  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1956  to  1961,  the  September  re- 
port correctly  indicated  the  direction 
of  change  in  the  following  December- 
to-February  period.  This,  in  turn,  was 
a  fairly  good  indication  of  the  direc- 
tion for  the  total  spring  farrowing 
season  from  December  to  May. 

The  accuracy  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  change  was  not  as  good  as  the  di- 
rection. Errors  in  magnitude  were  as 
much  as  10  percentage  points.  This 
report,  however,  is  the  best  available 
and  should  be  studied. 

Hog  Slaughter  Is  Higher 

Hog  slaughter  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  was  4%  above 
last  year.  Pork  production,  reflecting 
heavier  marketings  earlier  in  the 
year,  was  up  6%  from  January 
through  August. 

In  June,  hog  prices  rose  above 
prices  for  1961  and  have  continued 
above  last  year's  prices  since.  They 
are  expected  to  stay  above  last  year 
through  the  rest  of  1962.  In  1961,  the 
price  declined  from  $18.50  in  August 
to  $16  per  cwt.  in  November. 

The  shift  to  marketing  the  1962 
spring  pig  crop  occurred  in  August. 
The  early  part  of  the  spring  pig  crop 
was  above  1961.  This  contributed  to 
the  larger  pork  supplies  through  Au- 
gust. The  latter  half  of  the  crop  was 
lower  than  in  1961.  These  hogs  are 
(Continued  on  Page  Twentv-Four) 
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J.  C.  McLean.  Limn.  III.,  locales  his  creep  feetlers  in  a  shady  part  of  the  pasture  where  cattle  like  to  loaf. 

The  Case  for 
Creep-Fed  Calves 


MOST  OF  THE  STEER  FEEDER 
calves  that  I  have  raised  the 
past  two  years  have  led  short, 
fast  lives.  Born  in  March,  April,  and 
May,  they  have  been  weaned  in  mid- 
October  at  weights  in  excess  of  500 
lbs.  average,  put  onto  full  feed  almost 
immediately,  and  slaughtered  the 
following  March,  April,  and  May  by 
a  local  packer.  Killing  age  has  aver- 
aged barely  13  months,  killing 
weights  920  to  928  lbs.  average,  grade 
High  Good  and  Low  Choice,  and 
dressing  percentage  58  to  59%.  And 
these  have  been  calves  from  rela- 
tively young  cows  on  drouthy  Mon- 
tana short  grass  ranges. 

C^eep  feeding  has  made  this  possi- 
ble. This  is  the  practice  of  furnishing 
supplemental  feed  to  the  growing  calf 
at  times  when  the  supply  of  natural 
foods,  milk  and  palatable  high  qual- 
ity forage,  is  in  short  supply.  The 
name  is  derived  because  the  cows  are 
excluded  from  the  feed  enclosure 
while  the  calves  "creep"  through 
openings. 

Calves  Can  Gain  More 

Consider  a  steer  calf  born  April  10 
weighing  70  lbs.  and  weaned  200  days 
later  on  October  27  weighing  400  lbs. 
has  only  gained  an  average  of  1.65 
lbs.  daily  from  birth  to  weaning.  A 
450  lb.  calf  under  the  same  circum- 
stances has  gained  1.9  lb.  and  a  500 
lb.  individual  has  gained  2.15  lb.  In 
a  feedlot  on  full  finishing  feed,  daily 
gains  in  excess  of  2.4  lb.  are  common- 
ly made  by  quality  cattle.  The  point 
is,  the  potential  to  make  similar  gains 
exists  in  the  sucking  calf  prior  to 
weaning.  The  potential  to  make  those 
gains  is  there  but  the  feed  is  not.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  grazing  season 
when  forage  is  rank  and/or  cured,  it 
not  only  has  lost  tastiness  for  the  calf 
but  also  it  no  longer  furnishes  the  nu- 
trition necessary  to  maintain  by  itself 
high  milk  flow  in  the  mother  cow. 

In  1960,  I  sold  42  head  of  508  lb. 
average  steer  calves  to  a  local  small 
operation  feeder.  They  had  been 
creep  fed  from  as  early  an  age  as 
they  would  eat.  Exclusive  of  birth 
weight,  the  steers  had  gained  an 
average  of  2.14  lbs.  per  head  per  day 
from  birth.  The  top  calf  at  194  days 


actual  age  weighed  585  lbs.  for  a  gain 
rate  of  2.6  lbs.  The  top  fourth  of  the 
steers  averaged  530  lbs.  for  a  daily 
gain  of  2.25  lbs.  In  1961,  the  same 
feeder  was  back  for  all  my  steer 
calves  sired  by  whiteface  bulls  and 
nine  of  the  heaviest  calves  by  black 
bulls.  The  48  head  averaged  503  lbs. 
and  the  weaning  age  was  within  a 
couple  of  days  of  the  previous  year. 

Prefers  a  Pelleted  Ration 

The  1960  calves  were  hand  fed  a 
semi-limited  pelleted  ration  from 
weaning  until  January  1  when  they 
were  allowed  pellets  free  choice.  The 
first  six  head  of  these  steers  were 
killed  in  March,  1961,  at  12  months  of 
age  and  averaged  915  lbs.  The  last  six 
calves  were  killed  in  May  at  an  aver- 
age weight  of  950  lbs.  and  they  could 
have  been  14  months  of  age  but  the 
average  killing  age  was  under  13 
months  and  the  average  killing 
weight  was  928  lbs. 

The  1961  calves  were  handled  the 
same  way  except  that  they  were  al- 
lowed free  choice  pelleted  feed  al- 
most from  weaning  time.  The  first 
two  head  slaughtered  out  of  the  lot 
were  killed  in  February  when  they 
could  have  been  no  more  than  a  few 
days  past  11  months  of  age.  They 
averaged  915  lbs.  The  next  lot  sold 
for  slaughter  March  28  when  it  was 
just  possible  they  were  12  months  of 
age  (I  began  calving  in  1961  on  March 
17)  and  they  averaged  930  lbs.  (It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  first  eight 
head  were  black  whiteface  crossbred 
calves.) 

920  lbs.  At  IZV2  Months 

By  April  20,  31  of  the  48  steers  had 
been  sold  at  an  average  weight  of  920 
lbs.  at  12V2  months  of  age.  I  do  not 
have  the  records  on  the  last  17  head 
but  it  may  be  assumed  they  were  all 
marketed  by  the  middle  of  May.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
steers  were  sold  at  private  treaty  to 
a  local  packer  who  selected  them 
from  the  feedlot  as  they  reached  the 
desired  degree  of  finish  for  local  de- 
mand. This  accounts  for  the  relative- 
ly light  killing  weights. 

There  is  no  local  demand  for  beef 
tallow  and  trimmed  fat  and  as  a  re- 


sult, the  carcasses  seldom  if  ever 
graded  above  Low  Choice  and  this  in 
turn  accounts  for  them  dressing  58 
to  59%.  Too,  the  quality  and  confor- 
mation of  the  steers  as  weaner  feeder 
calves  was  such  that  middle  Choice 
was  about  as  far  as  any  great  number 
of  them  could  be  fed  economically. 

Under  the  dual  grading  system,  it 
is  likely  that  these  carcasses  would 
have  received  fairly  high  cutout 
ratings  due  to  the  absence  of  excess 
bark  and  trim  fat.  Obviously,  cuts  of 
meat  from  these  steers  even  though 
carrying  no  more  finish  than  they  did 
were  acceptable  by  the  local  retailers 
and  over  the  meat  counters  by  the 
local  housewives  or  the  packer  never 
would  have  continued  buying  these 
light  cattle. 

2.4  lbs.  Gain  Each  Day 

I  do  not  have  any  gain  indexed 
bulls  yet  although  I  do  intend  to  have 
some  eventually.  In  fact,  my  bulls 
would  all  be  classed  as  "pretty  aver- 
age" although  they  apparently  are 
capable  of  siring  a  fast  growing  kind 
of  calves.  Deducting  a  standard  birth- 
weight  of  70  lbs.,  some  pencilwork 
shows  that  the  first  two  calves  to  sell 
averaged  2.4  lbs.  birth  to  slaughter. 
The  second  lot  of  six  head  made  2.31 
lbs.  The  entire  bunch  had  a  daily  gain 
of  about  2.11  lbs.  birth  to  slaughter. 
This  is  no  hot  shucks  of  a  daily  gain 
as  far  as  finishing  is  concerned  (these 
weights  were  attained  without  use  of 
either  Dynafac  or  Stilbestrol  and  only 
a  low  level  of  antibiotic  fed  to  reduce 
incidence  of  disease)  but  the  fact  that 
these  final  weights  were  attained  at 
a  relatively  early  age  is  significant. 

Creep  feeding  or  the  feeding  to  fin- 
ish of  creep  fed  calves  offers  several 
possibilities.  The  first,  and  most  ob- 
vious, is  in  the  production  of  baby 
beef.  In  some  lush  pasture  and  long 
growing  season  areas,  this  is  possible 
on  milk  and  pasture  alone.  However, 
this  sometimes  results  in  a  large 
growthy  calf  packing  less  than  the 
desired  finish  to  kill.  Desirable  finish 
in  this  case  is  attainable  only  through 
the  feeding  of  concentrates  at  some 
time  in  the  animal's  life  and  if  this 
isn't  done  by  means  of  a  creep  prior 
to  weaning,  we  still  have  just  an- 
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other  feeder  animal  at  weaning.  If 
the  demand  from  the  retail  meat  in- 
dustry really  is  for  the  under  600  lb. 
dressed  carcass,  it  will  require  an 
animal  finishing  under  1,000  lbs.  Tins 
is  about  150  lbs.  lighter  than  the 
average  slaughter  weight  of  the  cat- 
tle being  killed  at  present.  What  with 
gain  indexed  bulls,  new  growth  pro- 
motants,  and  newer,  hotter  feed  ad- 
ditives and  combinations,  the  feeder 
still  using  the  long  established  feed- 
ing concepts  is  apt  to  find  his  ani- 
mals reaching  the  desired  weights 
long  before  reaching  acceptable  fin- 
ish. 

Creeping  Saves  Grass 

Creep  feeding  increases  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  any  range  or  pasture. 
Obviously,  a  pound  of  supplement 
eaten  by  a  calf  from  a  creep  means 
that  most  or  all  of  another  pound  of 
grass  is  left  to  be  grazed  by  a  cow  or 
extra  cows  with  extra  calves.  Inter- 
est charges  on  borrowed  money  have 
to  be  considered  a  part  of  operating 
costs;  the  turnover  on  finishing  creep- 
fed  calves  is  sufficiently  rapid  to 
lower  this  expense  item.  Animals 
finished  to  slaughter  grade  in  12  to 
14  months  sell  at  a  time  when  mar- 
ket prices  average  higher  than  when 
the  bulk  of  conventional  fed  animals 
start  making  an  appearance.  Creep- 
fed  calves  wean  easier,  are  more  uni- 
form, ship  better,  and  shrink  less 
than  non-creepfeds  and  lend  them- 
selves more  easily  to  treatment 
through  use  of  medicated  feeds.  And 
the  bulk  of  them  will  be  finished  and 
gone  to  market  by  the  time  spring 
work  rolls  around. 

Creep  feeding  as  a  practice  has 
received  some  bad  publicity.  A  series 
of  one  year  trials  have  been  set  up 
to  "evaluate"  the  practice.  The  re- 
sults, fairly  widely  publicized,  gen- 
erally include  these  things  (1) 
amount  of  feed  (usually  home  grown 
grains)  consumed,  (2)  extra  gain  of 
creep-fed  calves  over  non  creepfeds, 
(3)  cost  of  gain,  and  (4)  conclusion. 
What  is  not  reported  or  publicized  is 
(1)  pasture  conditions — good,  fair,  or 
poor,  (2)  ages  of  mother  cows,  calves 
from  young  and  very  old  cows  make 
most  response  to  supplemental  feed, 
and  (3)  normal  non-creepfed  wean- 
ing weights  so  the  reader  may  rough- 
ly compare  his  particular  conditions 
with  those  at  the  trial  location. 

Consider  Your  Pasture 

Local  non-creepfed  weaning 
weights  in  herds  of  100  head  and  up 
will  average  385-400  lbs.  on  the  basis 
of  all  salable  steer  calves  the  latter 
part  of  October.  In  bunches  of  50  head 
or  so,  the  average  runs  ten  to  50  lbs. 
higher  with  crossbreds  and  early 
calves  at  the  heavy  end.  It  has  been 
said  that  creepfeds  gain  more  slowly 
in  the  feedlot.  To  judge  by  mine,  they 
don't  and  their  initial  weight  advan- 
tage plus  the  time  advantage  of  being 
on  feed  already  gives  them  an  edge 
over  non-creepfeds  that  you  can't 
beat  for  early  finishing. 

I  have  creep  fed  all  my  calves  for 
five  years,  going  on  six.  In  that  time, 
I  have  fed  a  whole  grain  ration,  a 
mixed  grain  and  pellet  ration,  and 
all  pellet  rations.  I  have  never  fed 
rolled,  crimped,  or  cracked  grains. 
They  should  be  worth  a  try  but  I  do 
say  that  whole  grain  rations  are  not 
the  most  economical  to  feed.  My  own 
experience  plus  that  of  others  has 
convinced  me  that  500  lbs.  of  whole 
grains  will  not  give  the  results  that 
375  lbs.  of  pellets  will. 

Even  if  I  raised  my  own  feed  grains, 
I  believe  cost-result  figures  would 
justify  having  them  pelleted  before 
feeding.  I  would,  however,  experi- 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-One) 
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Buyers  from  Arizona,  California,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  line  the  fence  at  the  on  San  Carlos.  Hy  Brown  (in  plaid  packet)  helped  get  the  cattle  project  under- 
annual  San  Carlos  Apache  Indian  cattle  sale  at  Bylas,  Arizona.  Seated  (left)  way  for  the  Apaches.  Through  the  use  of  AI  semen  from  top  bulls,  the  Apaches 
is  George  Stevens,  sale  roundup  boss  and  member  of  the  No.  1  Apache  family      upgraded  1,000  registered  Herefords  to  produce  the  finest  cattle  in  the  west. 


Apaches:  Warriors  to  Cattlemen 


The  exciting  story  about  how  an  Indian  tribe  built 
a  herd  of  25,000  purebred  cattle  out  of  one 
old  black  cow  issued  for  a  meat  ration. 


THE  FIRST  OF  THE  San  Carlos 
Apaches  became  cattlemen  in 
the  late  1880's  when  they  were 
hunted  down,  captured,  and  hustled 
off  to  the  reservation  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Each  Apache  family  was 
stripped  of  its  bows  and  guns,  given 
a  little  food,  a  few  rawboned  cattle, 
and  a  simple  serial  number. 

The  serial  numbers  used  by  white 
men  to  simplify  identification  of  the 
Indians  have  become  the  cattle 
brands  used  by  modern  Apaches. 
Each  Indian's  tribal  clan  was  desig- 
nated by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  his 
family  in  that  clan  by  a  number. 

One  elderly  Apache  and  his  young 
son,  instead  of  eating  the  old  black 
cow  the  army  gave  them  for  their 
meat  ration,  wanted  to  keep  her  but 
they  had  to  have  a  brand.  So  they 
used  the  name  soldiers  had  given  the 
lad:  R-14.  "Some  day,  you,  R-14,  will 
have  many  cows  all  your  own,"  said 
the  old  warrior. 

Warrior  R-14  Died  a  Rich  Man 

The  old  Apache's  vision  paid  off. 
Slowly  and  carefully,  father  and  son 
built  up  to  12  head  of  scrub  Mexican- 
type  cattle — the  biggest  and  perhaps 
the  only  Apache-owned  herd  then  in 
existence.  R-14  died  a  rich  man  and 
later  his  relatives  ran  the  original 
few  animals  into  4,000  head  of  mixed- 
breed  cattle. 

For  seven  centuries  the  mountains 
and  plains  of  Southern  Arizona  had 
been  Apache  hunting  grounds.  Mar- 
velous horsemen,  capable  of  astound- 
ing feats  of  endurance,  the  Apaches 
waged  war  as  a  business  and  a  way  of 
life,  and  only  the  Commanches  ex- 
ceeded them  in  ferocity  and  brutal- 
ity. 

After  the  death  of  Cochise  and  Vic- 
torio,  the  most  ruthless  of  all  Apache 
leaders,  Chief  Nana  took  up  the 
struggle  against  the  whites  and  in 
1831  he  and  40  warriors  conducted 
one  of  the  most  spectacularly  suc- 
cessful Apache  forays.  Traveling  80 
miles  a  day  over  rough  country,  he 
led  his  men  1,200  miles  through  hos- 
tile territory,  pursued  all  the  way  by 
U.  S.  Cavalry.  He  raided  everywhere 
he  traveled,  fought  eight  successful 
battles,  killed  up  to  50  whites,  cap- 
tured 200  horses,  eluded  more  than  a 


thousand  soldiers  and  hundreds  of 
civilians,  and  arrived  unscathed  in 
Mexico.  And  Nana  was  70  years  old, 
crippled  with  arthritis! 

Finally,  in  1882,  General  George 
Crook  was  back  in  Arizona  after  the 
Sioux  campaigns,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Geronimo,  might  have  sub- 
dued the  Apaches  immediately.  Ge- 
ronimo, whose  real  name  was 
Goyathlay,  or  "One  Who  Yawns," 
said  that  he  lived  for  one  reason  only 
— to  kill  whites. 

Geronimo,  Chief  of  the  Apaches 

Geronimo  was  born  in  southern 
Arizona  in  1829.  As  a  young  man,  he 
was  a  warrior  under  the  great 
Apache  Chieftains  Cochise  and 
Mangas  Colorado.  In  1858,  Geronimo's 
mother,  wife  and  three  children  were 
killed  by  Mexican  troops  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains  of  Mexico,  and  for- 
ever after  Geronimo's  hatred  of  the 
Mexicans  knew  no  bounds.  He  fought 
with  unsurpassed  fury,  so  much  so 
the  Apaches  acclaimed  him  their  war 
leader  after  the  death  of  Cochise.  He 
had  able  lieutenants  in  such  fighters 
as  Natchez,  the  son  of  Cochise,  Chi- 
huahua, Loco,  Chatto  and  Old  Nana. 

In  1886,  Crook  captured  Geronimo 
only  to  lose  him  the  second  time. 
After  this  escape,  Crook  asked  to  be 
relieved,  and  was  replaced  by  another 
Indian  fighter,  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles. 

For  five  months  Miles'  troops 
combed  the  countryside  for  the 
Apaches.  Geronimo  and  Natchez 
fought  bitterly.  Finally,  worn  down 
by  the  chase,  his  supplies  gone,  Ge- 
ronimo's group  of  38  people — 24  men 
and  14  women  and  children,  met 
Miles  and  agreed  to  surrender  to  his 
force  of  5,000  or  better. 

Near  the  present  town  of  Apache, 
Arizona,  in  the  rugged,  mountainous 
area  of  Skeleton  Canyon  near  Mexi- 
can border,  the  centuries  of  Indian 


fighting  ended  on  September  3,  1886. 

Geronimo  was  confined  for  23 
years,  first  in  Florida  and  then  in 
Oklahoma.  He  died  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
on  February  17,  1909,  from  pneu- 
monia. Natchez  eventually  was  re- 
turned to  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  New  Mexico,  where  he  won 
the  respect  of  Indian  and  white  man 
alike.  He  died  of  influenza  in  1921. 

Today  the  western  Apaches  live  in 
the  mountains  of  Arizona.  It  is  a  land 
of  infinite  variety — from  dusty  des- 
ert to  high  pines,  between  the  Salt 
and  the  Gila  rivers.  The  region  is  now 
peaceful.  The  women  find  plenty  to 
do  in  the  dusty  valley  around  the 
domed  grass  wikiups  and  the  men  in  • 
the  high  country  tend  the  purebred 
Hereford  herds. 

The  courage,  determination,  and 
fighting  qualities  of  the  great  Apache 
war  leaders  came  to  the  surface  with 
the  modern  Apaches  in  1923,  when 
James  B.  Kitch  became  superintend- 
ent at  San  Carlos,  Apache  Indian  Res- 
ervation. 

Stevens  Regained  Cattle  Leases 

A  prominent  Apache — college-edu- 
cated George  Stevens  —  approached 
Kitch.  "Mr.  Kitch,  we  want  our  land 
back,  and  we  need  your  help," 
Stevens  said.  "Most  of  our  1,622,000- 
acre  reservation  is  leased  to  white 
men's  outfits.  We  are  on  government 
rations,  and  the  whites  are  only  pay- 
ing us  $1  to  $2  a  head  for  the  grazing 
of  their  cattle  and  horses.  They  do 
their  own  counting  at  round-up  time. 
They're  grazing  around  100,000  head, 
but  rarely  count  over  50,000.  We  want 
all  the  grazing  leases  canceled  on  our 
reservation.  We  will  then  go  into  the 
cattle  business  ourselves.  We  will 
never  get  anywhere  until  we  do 
things  for  ourselves." 

"You  don't  have  the  money  to  pur- 
chase these  purebred  cattle,  do  you 
George?" 


"No.  But  our  tribal  council  is  being 
organized  and  we'll  borrow  the  mon- 
ey." 

"George,  I'm  for  you  people.  I'll  try 
to  get  the  leases  canceled.  I  don't 
know  how  long  it'll  take  as  I  expect 
to  run  into  considerable  difficulty." 

The  cattle  the  Apaches  had  at  this 
time  were  scrub  Herefords  and  Mexi- 
can-type cattle  descended  from 
R-14's  ration  cow.  Superintendent 
Kitch  didn't  have  an  easy  time;  it 
took  a  solid  10  years  to  get  all  leases 
canceled. 

In  1933,  when  the  Apaches  finally 
regained  their  reservation  grazing 
range,  the  tribal  council  borrowed 
money  and  bought  600  registered 
Hereford  heifers.  By  1936,  they 
owned  1,000  registered  cows. 

Apaches  Use  AI  Breeding 

At  the  Painter's  dispersion  sale 
that  year  at  Roggan,  Colorado,  the 
Apaches  purchased  Painter's  Domino 
C.  366th  and  two  of  his  sons.  With 
them  they  initiated  an  artificial  in- 
semination program.  Through  it  they 
were  able  to  breed  their  three  bulls 
to  their  1,000  purebred  cows  the  fol- 
lowing year.  They  finally  up-graded 
their  herds  until  they  had  some  of  the 
finest  cattle  in  the  West.  So  success- 
ful were  the  Apaches  with  their  arti- 
ficial insemination  program  that  it 
was  widely  studied  by  other  cattle- 
men. 

As  the  Apache  cattle  operation  be- 
came more  and  more  successful  they 
stopped  using  artificial  insemination 
and  began  letting  bulls  run  with  the 
herd. 

Here  is  the  range  set-up.  The  res- 
ervation is  divided  into  13  districts. 
Two  districts  are  assigned  to  the  reg- 
istered and  "social  security"  herds, 
the  others  are  assigned  as  ranges  for 
11  cattle  associations. 

An  association  is  something  like  a 
clan,  but  it  is  not  a  family  affair.  De- 
pending on  the  number  of  members 
and  the  number  of  cattle  its  range 
will  support  (governed  by  the  tribal 
council),  an  association  may  run  any- 
where from  700  to  a  few  thousand. 
Where  the  mountainous  desert  graz- 
ing lands  supported  up  to  100,000 
horses  and  cattle  under  leases,  good 
range  management  followed  by  the 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Two) 
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By  Robert  II.  Jones 


GOOD  CATTLE  PRICES  and  the 
prospects  of  abundant  corn  and 
feed  supplies  for  the  coming 
year  are  inducing  cattle  feeders  to 
expand  their  operations.  Whether 
you  are  a  large  cattle  feeder  or  the 
operator  of  a  small  feedlot,  you  will 
want  to  consider  the  following  ques- 
tions in  your  feeding  and  marketing 
program: 

1.  Should  you  buy  400-lb.  calves 
and  go  directly  to  the  feedlot,  full 
feed  on  grain,  and  market  in  10 
months? 

2.  Should  you  put  these  calves  on 
a  heavy  roughage  program  through 
the  winter  in  order  to  get  low  cost 
gains? 

3.  Would  you  do  better  with  year- 
ling calves  full  fed  in  a  drylot  for 
eight  months? 

<  4.  Or,  should  you  take  a  flyer  on 
the  800-  to  900-lb.  yearlings? 

To  get  the  answers,  we  went  to 
some  of  the  top  live  stock  economists 
in  the  nation.  Here  are  the  ways  they 
assess  cattle  feeding  prospects.  Their 
answers  may  help  you  decide  which 
feeding  program  is  best  for  you. 

"The  yearling  steer  purchased  in 
October  and  sold  in  May  or  June  is 
probably  as  good  a  bet  as  any  feeding 
program  that  you  could  design,"  ad- 
vises William  G.  Zmolek,  Iowa  Ex- 
tension marketing  specialist. 

"A  400-lb.  calf  put  directly  into  the 
feedlot  and  full-fed  grain  could  be 
marketed  in  10  months.  The  disad- 
vantage of  such  a  program  is  that  the 
calf  would  be  coming  back  to  market 
when  the  market  price  is  not  likely 
to  be  favorable. 

"That  kind  of  calf  could  be  roughed 

!  through  the  winter  and  then  put  on 
feed,  but  you  would  tie  up  your  re- 
sources for  a  longer  time  that  way. 


"I  think  the  800-  to  900-lb.  heavy 
steer  may  have  a  possibility  for  the 
man  who  is  in  the  position  to  take 
high  risks,  but  this  is  more  of  a  gam- 
bling program  than  a  feeding  pro- 
gram,"  Zmolek  points  out. 

From  Bruce  Russell,  president  of  a 
farm  management  company,  comes 
this  advice:  "Over  the  years  it  seems 
that  either  of  two  cattle  feeding  plans 
seems  to  get  reasonably  good  results 
with  a  minimum  of  risk  to  the  feeder. 
One  is  a  calf  program  which  requires 
considerably  more  management  than 
the  other,  which  is  a  yearling  pro- 
gram. Management  to  prevent  losses 
from  shipping  fever  often  means  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  in 
the  calf  operation. 

"This  involves  the  purchase  of  400- 
to  450-lb.  steer  calves  in  October  or 
November,  full  feeding  in  dry  lot  and 
shooting  for  an  August  or  September 
market  at  which  time  the  cattle 
should  weigh  around  1,100  lbs.  and 
grade  Choice." 

Feeder  Program  with  Less  Risk 

For  a  program  with  less  risk  of 
shipping  fever  and  problems  often  as- 
sociated with  calves,  Russell  suggests 
the  purchase  of  600-  to  650-lb.  Good 
yearling  steers  in  October  or  No- 
vember. "These  steers  would  be 
roughed  through  the  winter  on  corn 
silage  and  good  quality  hay,  then  put 
on  full  feed  in  the  spring  and  mar- 
keted in  August  or  September  at 
about  1,100  to  1,150  lbs. 

"This  plan  offers  an  opportunity  to 
get  some  rather  cheap  gains  during 
the  winter  and,  in  most  cases,  if  the 
cattle  do  well,  they  can  be  put  back 
into  the  market  with  something 
around  40  bu.  of  corn  per  head,  plus 
protein  of  course." 


Year  for  Yearlings! 


Cattle  prices,  abundant  feed  and  the 
right  feeding  program  promises  profit 
to  big  and  little  producers 


Looking  at  the  feeder  market,  Rus- 
sell advises:  "There  will  probably  be 
a  good  many  yearlings  on  the  mar- 
ket this  year,  but  because  of  good 
range  conditions,  many  cattle  will 
probably  be  coming  later  than  usual. 
Because  of  the  good  prospect  for  a 
large  corn  harvest  over  much  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  feeder  cattle  will  be  in 
demand  and  probably  will  not  sell 
much,  if  any,  lower  than  they  did  a 
year  ago. 

"The  way  it  looks  now,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  buy  late  rather  than  early 
as  there  is  a  possibility  there  might 
be  a  $1  to  $1.50  drop  in  price  from 
October  to  December,"  Russell  con- 
cludes. 

A  wintering  program  is  favored  for 
small  farm-feeder  operations  by 
Kenneth  R.  Jameson,  Colorado  farm 
management  specialist.  "The  smaller 
farmer-feeder  should  buy  a  Good 
grade  feeder  in  the  450-  to  500-lb. 
class.  Buy  the  cheap  one.  Buy  heifers 
if  you  can  get  them  $2  to  $3  cwt. 
cheaper  than  similar  steer  calves. 

"Buy  your  feeders  when  the  price 
reaches  the  level  you  want  to  pay.  It 
looks  like  our  stocker  and  feeder 
market  will  be  lower  this  fall  in  late 
October,  November,  and  December," 
Jameson  believes. 

Winter  Feeders  Well 

"These  calves  should  be  wintered 
well  and  put  into  the  feedlot  toward 
the  last  of  April.  Aim  to  market  them 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August 
at  around  1,000  lbs." 

For  the  larger  feeder  approaching 
the  size  of  commercial  operations, 
Jameson  favors  purchase  of  650-  to 
700-lb.  Good  grade  steers.  "Buy  these 
yearlings  for  around  $25  and  go  di- 
rectly into  the  feedlot.  Aim  to  get 
them  in  November  and  December 
and  market  them  in  April  or  early 
May. 

"Start  on  a  full  feed  of  silage  for  30 
days  or  so  with  4  to  5  lbs.  of  coarse 
chopped  alfalfa  hay.  After  30  days, 
start  to  cut  down  on  silage  slowly 
and  begin  feeding  grain.  Increase  the 
grain  a  pound  or  so  a  day  until  your 
cattle  are  eating  15  to  16  lbs.  of  grain, 
8  to  9  lbs.  of  silage,  and  2  to  3  lbs.  of 
alfalfa  hay.  With  this,  feed  2  lbs.  of 
beet  pulp  of  %  to  1  lb.  of  soybean 
meal.  Full-feed  for  140  to  160  days," 
the  Colorado  specialist  advises. 

Says  Michigan  State's  John  Ferris, 
a  regular  contributor  to  National 
Live  Stock  Producer:  "The  kind  of 
cattle  you  buy  should  depend  on  your 
feed  supply,  experience  in  feeding 
cattle,  credit  and  financial  position 
in  addition  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween feeder  prices  and  the  outlook 
for  slaughter  prices. 


"Heavier  cattle  involve  more  risk. 
Long  feeding  on  calves  involves  more 
feed.  With  long  feeding,  you  run  a 
greater  risk  of  hitting  lower  slaugh- 
ter prices  at  market  time. 

"From  current  range  and  pasture 
prospects,  it  looks  as  if  the  Corn  Belt 
feeder  is  going  to  be  up  against  some 
strong  bidding  from  ranchers  who 
may  want  to  winter  more  calves,  hold 
back  heifers  for  breeding,  or  put  light 
cattle  on  wheat  pasture.  This  would 
tend  to  make  a  shorter  feeding  pro- 
gram more  attractive,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  high  price  on 
calves,  but  also  because  you  would 
be  running  into  some  chance  of  liqui- 
dation in  1963,"  Ferris  points  out. 

Feed  Cattle  Out  Faster 

"In  the  five  years  since  1958,  the 
winter  and  early  spring  market  has 
been  the  highest  of  the  year.  This 
suggests  that  a  short  feeding  pro- 
gram would  be  the  most  profitable. 
Whether  it  is  or  not,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  whether  or  not  cattle 
feeders  in  general  expect  this  to  con- 
tinue and  bid  up  prices  on  heavy 
yearlings." 

Since  the  normal  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  cattle  slaughter  is  becoming 
rather  small  and  there  is  no  con- 
sistent seasonal  price  pattern  on  fin- 
ished cattle,  Ferris  explains,  live 
stock  feeders  need  to  know  the  out- 
look for  each  particular  year  in  de- 
ciding on  a  feeding  program. 

"The  seasonal  pattern  for  1963  is 
difficult  to  predict  to  be  sure.  The 
July  1  Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed  Re- 
port indicates  somewhat  more  cattle 
will  be  heading  for  market  next  win- 
ter than  last.  Cattle  prices  will  not 
likely  advance  into  the  winter  as 
much  as  in  recent  years.  Still,  fed  cat- 
tle prices  should  be  well  maintained 
this  coming  winter. 

"If  cow  slaughter  continues  rela- 
tively small  this  fall,  look  for  in- 
creased cow  slaughter  in  the  last  half 
of  1963.  This  would  have  a  moderate 
depressing  effect  on  fat  cattle  prices," 
Ferris  believes. 

"About  4%  to  5%  more  calves  and 
yearlings  will  be  available  for  feed- 
ing or  herd  expansion  this  fall.  With 
expansion  under  way,  the  increase 
in  feeding  may  not  be  up  by  that 
much,  but  probably  will  be  up  by 
enough  to  bring  steady  to  lower  cat- 
tle prices  in  1963. 

"This  is  another  factor  which  would 
favor  yearlings,  in  that  the  chances 
are  for  higher  prices  in  the  first  half 
of  1963  than  in  the  last  half.  Yet, 
barring  widespread  drought,  the  de- 
cline into  the  second  half  of  the  year 
should  be  moderate." 


Your  lies*  Bet  For  Cattle  Feeding 

Expect  cattle  prices  to  average  about  $1  lower  in  1963 
than  in  1962.   _ 

Expect  prices  on  Choice  steers  (Chicago)  to  average 
between  $23  and  $26  with  prices  near  $26  early  in  the 
year  and  nearer  $23  by  fall.  Spring  bunching  on  the 
market  would  cut  prices,  and  it  could  happen  in  1963. 


Know  your  costs  of  putting  on  gain,  the  non-feed  costs, 
and  what  you  need  for  profit.  


Know  the  prices  on  various  kinds  of  feeder  cattle.  (See 
Chart  on  page  8.)  ^^^^^^^^ 


Get  assistance  in  selecting  feeders  and  feeding  pro- 
gram from  Producers  Market  Agencies,  county  agents, 
university  specialists,  etc. 
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Grow  3  Ears  of  Cora 
Where  2  Grow  Now 


My  Jack  Willard 

You  will  find  another  farm  in  your  corn  field 
by  switching  to  this  new  corn-growing  program. 


THE  BIGGEST  MONEY  in  live 
stock  is  being  made  today  in  the 
corn  field.  There  is  a  fast  devel- 
oping variation  of  the  old  slogan 
"make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before" — only  now 
they're  doing  it  with  corn! 

Increasing  numbers  of  farmers  are 
finding  they  can  produce  3  ears  of 
corn  where  2  grew  before — and  at  the 
same  time,  step  up  total  corn  produc- 
tion by  going  to  continuous  corn  on 
part  of  their  acreage.  The  result — a 
grain  and  silage  production  jump  of 
50 — even  1009<  and  more  per  farm. 

To  back  up  a  little,  the  revolution 
which  is  taking  shape  is  based  on  two 
simple  principles:  (1)  the  majority 
of  live  stock  farmers  gear  their  vol- 
ume to  their  feed  grain  production, 
(2)  profits  are  higher  on  home  grown 
grain.  Thus,  it's  easy  to  see  the  impact 
on  a  beef  or  hog  enterprise  when  your 
farm's  grain  production  is  doubled 
—and  this  is  happening! 

Corn  Production  Plan 

Take  an  actual,  if  somewhat  ex- 
treme, example  of  one  179  acre  north- 
ern Illinois  farm  which  for  years 
geared  its  hog  production  to  an  aver- 
age corn  yield  of  70  bushels  per  acre 
from  70  acres — or  about  5,000  total 
bushels  of  corn.  In  four  years,  under 
this  new  corn  production  program, 
they've  never  harvested  less  than  115 
bushels  per  acre  and  now  grow  corn 
on  95  acres  a  year — have  nearly  11,- 
000  bushels  to  work  with. 

This  is  what  is  happening  in  corn 
growing  areas  across  the  country 
today — this  is  the  base  off  which  you 
can  launch  a  highly  profitable  live 
stock  expansion  program. 

Three  corn  production  factors  link 
together  to  make  the  system. 

1.  Higher  performance  hybrids  — 
the  reason  the  system  works. 

2.  Higher  plant  populations  —  to 
produce  the  extra  ears  per  acre. 

3.  Higher  fertility  —  to  feed  the 
extra  plants. 

Farm  after  farm  reports  switching 
hybrids,  planting  2,000  to  4,000  more 
kernels  per  acre,  applying  the  neces- 
sary N,  P  and  K  and  shooting  their 
yields  into  the  120  to  150  bushel  per 
acre  bracket.  It's  true,  it's  proven, 
you  can  get  in  on  it  too.  (K.  J.  Kessler 
did  it!  See  Photos.) 

Set  Yourself  a  Goal 

The  best  approach  to  take  is  to  set 
a  new  yield  goal  for  yourself.  This, 
of  course,  involves  a  mixture  of  infor- 
mation and  courage,  but  the  more  you 
gather  of  the  former,  the  less  it  takes 
of  the  latter.  (The  plain  fact  is  that 
whenever  anyone  takes  the  time  to 
dig  into  this  high  corn  profit  pro- 
gram, they  immediately  adopt  it.) 

Don't  take  only  our  word  for  this 
— between  now  and  next  spring  keep 
an  eye  out  for  information  which  will 
help  you  decide  how  far  you  can  go. 
Concentrate  on  finding  which  hybrids 
perform  at  higher  populations,  what 
plant  populations  the  best  corn 
growers  are  using.  What  amounts  of 
fertilizer  they  are  putting  on. 

When  you  get  down  to  specifics  on 
your  own  farm,  first  ask  yourself 


what  is  considered  a  "good  yield"  in 
your  area  under  soil  conditions  simi- 
lar to  yours.  This  new  higher  profit 
plan  will  permit  you  to  produce  yields 
20  to  50%  higher  than  this  once  you 
get  rolling — 120  to  150  bushel  aver- 
ages will  become  common  in  the  bet- 
ter corn  growing  areas.  Sixty  to  100 
bushel  yields  will  be  the  rule  where 
50  to  70  bushels  are  now  pushing  it. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  you  then 
proceed  to  the  three  independent  de- 
cisions which,  together,  take  you  to 
this  promised  land.  It's  not  easy  to 
adjust  two  —  much  less  three  —  pro- 
duction factors  at  once.  We  all  prefer 
to  move  one  checker  at  a  time,  but  to 
really  win  at  this  game,  it  invariably 
takes  adjustments  in  hybrid  varie- 
ties, plant  population  and  fertilizer 
at  the  same  time. 

Selecting  Hybrid  Corn 

There  are  hybrids  available  today 
which  are  bred  to  yield  more  under 
your  present  corn  growing  program, 
but  this  may  mean  they  are  only 
chugging  along  at  half  throttle.  They 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  big  ears 
at  plant  populations  from  15  to  50% 
higher  than  average  for  your  area. 
They  have  bred-in  resistance  to 
drouth,  lodging  and  barrenness  which 
means  these  risks  are  not  greater  at 
high  planting  rates  than  with  many 
ordinary  hybrids  at  lower  planting 
rates. 

There  is  a  fair  chance  you  are  al- 
ready planting  one  or  more  hybrids 
with  this  extra  ability  to  yield.  They 
will  almost  always  be  newer  hybrids. 
In  most  cases,  they  will  be  broad 


Over  1,000  tons  of  silage,  mostly  corn,  and  some  oats  provide  basic  ration  for 
240  Hereford  steers  up  to  900  pounds.  Kessler  also  feeds  about  700  hogs. 


gauged  hybrids — the  same  ones  being 
recommended  for  average  fertility 
and  plant  populations.  But,  as  we've 
said,  they  pull  into  the  lead  when  you 
give  them  the  gas. 

Pick  Hardier  Hybrids 

Many  hybrids,  good  at  14,000  plants 
per  acre,  fall  apart  at  18,000  and 
higher;  produce  barren  stalks,  small, 
chaffy  ears;  easily  pushed  over  stalks. 
These  newer  hybrids  are  simply  more 
efficient  ear  producers  and  as  such, 
can  be  run  harder  without  the  strain 
showing. 

This  means  you  would  not  auto- 
matically turn  to  hybrids  you've  had 
experience  with.  Also,  you  wouldn't 
necessarily  use  a  hybrid  just  because 
it  was  popular  in  your  area.  Ask  the 
hybrid  corn  dealer  to  provide  you 
with  specific  evidence  of  the  ability 
of  the  hybrid  to  perform  at  the  plant 
populations  you  have  in  mind  using. 
Sound  out  other  good  corn  growers 
for  their  hybrid  suggestions.  Go 
straight  to  agronomists  from  hybrid 
corn  and  fertilizer  companies.  You 
can  contact  them  through  your  dealer 
or  they  will  often  be  at  local  meet- 
ings during  the  winter. 

Looking  ahead,  more  and  more 
farmers  are  planting  strip  tests  where 


they  check  out  new  hybrids  under 
their  own  farm  conditions.  They  may 
plant  as  high  as  four  or  five  hybrids 
in  two  or  four  row  strips.  They  then 
pick  loads  with  a  picker  from  equal 
areas  in  each.  By  weighing  these  loads 
and  correcting  for  moisture  and  shell- 
ing percentage,  they  get  the  most  ac- 
curate indication  of  performance. 

How  to  decide  on  your  best  plant 
population. 

Choose  High-Yielders 

Some  hybrids  yield  more  because 
they  are  bred  to  produce  more  good 
sized  ears  per  acre  and  this  takes 
more  plants  per  acre. 

It  is  possible  you  are  already 
planting  thick  enough  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  these  hybrids.  But  95  out  of 
100  farmers  are  not.  In  areas  when 
90  to  100  bushel  corn  yields  are  com- 
mon, plant  populations  of  18,000  to 
24,000  will  become  common.  Areas 
where  soil  and  moisture  conditions 
limit  yields,  10,000  to  16,000  will  be 
the  top  limits.  If  you  are  not  now 
planting  at  rates  approaching  these, 
you  can  safely  increase  2,000  to  6,000 
plants  per  acre  on  this  high  profit 
program.  By  safely,  we  mean  that  you 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two) 


Case  History  of  a  Man  Who  Does  It 


JZENNETH  J.  (BUD)  KESSLER  of 
near  Somonauk,  Illinois,  feeds  out 
240  head  of  cattle  and  700  hogs  with 
the  help  of  one  man.  Almost  all  grain 
and  roughage  are  grown  on  the  farm. 
In  a  few  short  years  they've  nearly 
doubled  the  number  of  cattle  they 
feed.  Behind  this  is  a  startling  in- 
crease in  corn  production  made  possi- 
ble by  the  high  profit  corn  growing 
program  described  here. 

"Bud"  Kessler  farms  an  excellent 
farm.  Corn  yields  have  consistently 
been  in  the  80  to  100  bushel  bracket 
as  far  back  as  anybody  can  remem- 
ber. His  long  used  corn,  corn,  oats, 
clover  rotation  gave  him  about  100 
acres  of  corn  a  year  and  a  gross  an- 
nual production  of  close  to  10,000 
bushels. 

But  in  1960,  he  drastically  adjusted 
his  corn  production  program.  Plant 
population  was  moved  from  approxi- 
mately 15,000  up  to  19,000  per  acre. 
Nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus 
were  stepped  up  accordingly.  Higher 
capacity  hybrids  were  planted  based 
on  his  own  hybrid  testing  program. 

Result? — his  yield  average  jumped 
into  the  100  to  135  bushel  range  (in 
the  crib) .  In  1961,  it  went  even  higher 
with  a  low  of  115  and  a  high  of  140 
bushels.  On  top  of  this,  he  boosted  his 
corn  acreage  from  100  acres  to  175 
acres — 55  acres  of  this  goes  into  ce- 


Kesster  puts  3  stalks  per  hill.  24- 
inch.es  apart,  has  population  of  about 
19.000  plants  per  acre  for  his  corn. 

ment  stave  silos  as  ensilage,  the  re- 
mainder is  husked  and  stored  as  ear 
corn  and  fed  to  cattle  as  corn  and  cob 
meal. 

To  obtain  his  high  plant  population 
he  drops  3  kernels  every  25  inches  in 
40  inch  rows.  Every  other  year,  he 
applies  400  to  600  pounds  of  14-14-14 
plowdown.   In   alternate   years,  he 


plows  down  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate. 
Much  of  his  corn  ground  is  manured 
annually. 

This  year  he  has  240  head  of  high 
quality  Hereford  steers  which  he 
brought  in  at  about  400  pounds.  Be- 
fore they  leave,  they'll  tip  the  scales 
at  about  1,300,  having  eaten  almost 
1.000  tons  of  silage  and  the  big  end 
of  the  ear  corn  grown  on  the  farm. 
Hogs  are  fed  257c  moisture  shelled 
corn  out  of  the  Harvestore — part  of 
which  is  purchased  corn. 

How  did  Kenneth  Kessler  get  wind 
of  the  opportunity  to  boost  his  yield? 
— his  hybrid  test  plot.  For  the  past 
three  years,  he  has  had  over  a  dozen 
hybrids  planted  in  four  row  strips 
side  by  side.  Equal  areas  of  these  are 
mechanically  harvested  and  the  loads 
hauled  to  town  and  weighed  with  cor- 
rections made  for  moisture  and  shell- 
ing percentage. 

The  difference  in  yield  in  1960  and 
1961  between  his  high  and  his  low 
hybrids  was  nearly  35  bushels.  Ken- 
neth Kessler  was  quick  to  seize  on 
this  difference  in  hybrids.  It  was  the 
basis  of  his  first  jump  in  yields.  Yet 
his  experience  to  date  indicates  he 
can  probably  go  even  higher.  He 
states  without  hesitation  that  average 
yields  of  150  bushels  per  acre  are 
well  within  reach. 
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Barrow  Show  Draws 

Hogs  from  IS  States 


VTHEN  BOB  AND  CONNIE  Greene, 
Ainsworth,  la.,  were  choosing 
spring  hogs  to  take  to  the  17th  Na- 
tional Barrow  Show  at  Austin,  Minn., 
they  weren't  willing  to  choose  just 
10  barrows  and  gilts.  Winners  of  the 
trucklot  division  last  year,  they  want- 
ed to  try  to  duplicate  the  feat. 

So  they  took  advantage  of  the  con- 
test rules  and  entered  two  truckloads 
(20  barrows  and  gilts)  and  did  even 
better  than  last  year.  Their  Hamp- 
shire -  Duroc  -  Hampshire  crossbreds 
put  a  headlock  on  the  division,  cap- 
turing both  the  Grand  Championship 
and  the  Reserve  Championship. 

Champion  From  Indiana 

R.  E.  Wilson  &  Son,  Markleville, 
Ind.,  showed  the  Grand  Champion 
barrow,  edging  the  Greene's  middle- 
weight (210-225  pound)  crossbred 
champion  with  a  heavyweight  (225- 
240  pound)  Poland  China. 

The  judges  described  the  Wilson's 
champion  barrow  "as  exceptionally 
good  in  the  ham  and  loin  eye,  but 
the  reserve  champion  has  the  heavi- 
est ham  we've  ever  seen  although  he 
needs  more  thickness  in  the  loin  eye." 

The  Poland  China  breed  took  eight 
of  the  top  20  positions  in  the  carcass 
contest  and  four  of  the  first  10  places. 
The  Hampshire  breed  had  six  in  the 
first  20  and  two  in  the  first  10. 

Show  Superintendent  Carroll  Pla- 
ger  said  the  1962  event  was  "a  better 
quality  show  than  last  year."  To  il- 
lustrate he  called  attention  to  the 
top  10  carcass  winners  whose  average 
loin  eye  was  5V4  inches  and  whose 
average  per  cent  of  ham  in  the  total 
carcass  exceeded  15%. 

Carcass  contest  chairman  R.  A. 
Merkel,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  said  that 
62%  of  the  carcasses  entered  this 
year  met  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion for  the  contest  as  compared  with 
only  51%  in  the  1961  show. 

27  Very  Good  Carcasses 

Of  the  211  hogs  in  the  carqass 
event,  27  of  them  exceeded  an  index 
of  100.  Under  new  show  rules,  the 
first  major  change  since  1948,  the 
carcasses  were  graded  on  loin  eye 
and  the  per  cent  of  ham  in  the  total 
carcass.  The  index  number  was  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  loin  eye 


measurement  by  10  and  adding  it  to 
the  index  number  obtained  when  10 
was  subtracted  from  the  per  cent  of 
ham  and  the  remainder  multiplied 
by  10. 

For  example:  A  loin  eye  of  6.30 
would  give  an  index  number  of  63. 
A  ham  per  cent  of  15.62,  subtracting 
10,  multiplying  the  remainder  by  10 
gives  an  index  number  of  56.2.  Add- 
ing these  two  indexes  gives  a  total 
index  of  119.2. 

"We  think  the  index  number  ar- 
rived at  with  this  formula  better 
shows  the  value  of  the  hog  than  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  carcass  in 
dollars  and  cents,"  Merkle  said. 

To  be  judged  in  the  contest  all 
carcasses  had  to  meet  certification 
standards  of  29  inches  in  length,  have 
not  more  than  1.6  inches  of  backfat 
and  weigh  the  equivalent  of  200 
pounds  in  180  days. 

Only  153  carcasses  were  judged. 
The  rest  were  disqualified  because 
the  carcasses  were  soft  and  watery, 
had  less  than  14%  ham  or  less  than 
4  square  inches  of  loin  eye. 

3,069  Hogs  Entered 

Total  entries  for  the  1962  hog  clas- 
sic was  3,069  hogs.  They  came  from 
422  farms  in  18  states,  setting  a  new 
record.  Three  new  states — New  Jer- 
sey, Washington  and  Oregon  —  had 
entries  this  year,  but  the  bulk  came 
from  the  Midwest. 

During  the  certified  boar  sale,  the 
prices  received  by  all  breeds  were 
records  for  the  National  Barrow 
Show.  Top  price  of  $3,800  went  to 
Oscar  Anderson  &  Sons,  Leland,  111., 
for  the  Poland  China  champion  boar. 
The  price  equalled  what  Anderson 
had  paid  for  the  sire  of  the  boar.  Ted 
Glotz,  Elmore,  Minn.,  bought  the 
champion  boar. 

Premier  sires  at  the  show,  by 
breeds,  were:  Berkshire:  Milo  Wol- 
rab,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.  Chester  White: 
Eugene  Pichner,  Owatonna,  la. 
Duroc:  William  Urban  &  Sons, 
Prophetstown,  111.  Hampshire:  J. 
Ralph  Biship,  Tipton,  Ind.  Landrace: 
Dale  Krieger,  Mears  Landrace  Farm, 
Jefferson,  la.  Poland  China:  Oscar 
Anderson  &  Sons,  Leland,  111.  Spot: 
Willard  Merryman,  Marshalltown, 
la.  Yorkshire:  Crab  Tree  Farm,  Lake 
Bluff,  111. 


Winners  of  II  o»  Carcass  Show 


lireed  &  Owner 

Length  Back/at 
( Inches) 

Ham 

% 

Loin  Eye 
(Inches) 

Index 

Cross;  Melvin  Jennings, 
Winfield.  Ia. 

31.0 

1.26 

15.62 

6.30 

1 19.2 

Hamp;  C.  T.  Keen  &  Son, 
Le  Grand,  Ia. 

29.6 

1.03 

15.28 

6.50 

117.8 

Hamp;  G.  Nash  &  Sons 
Sharpsville,  Ind. 

30.1 

1.03 

15.21 

6.10 

113.1 

Poland;  W.  L.  Abernathy 
Maysville,  Okla. 

29.8 

1.36 

15.73 

5.07 

108.0 

Poland;  Abrams  Brothers 
Toledo,  Ia. 

29.0 

1.23 

14.80 

5.98 

107.8 

Poland;  Mills  Brothers, 
Clinton,  111. 

29.8 

1.30 

15.90 

4.85 

107.5 

Poland;  Kuppersmith  &.  Koch 
Warren,  111. 

29.9 

1.50 

16.09 

4.64 

107.3 

Spot;  John  Rhoda, 
Chenoa,  111. 

29.8 

1.43 

15.63 

5.01 

106.4 

Cross;  Ray  Lindskog, 

Prophestown,  111. 

30.2 

1.36 

15.10 

5.46 

105.6 

Poland;  Kessler  Farms, 
Lodago,  111. 

29.5 

1.33 

15.60 

4.92 

105.2 
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GET  BIGGER  PROFITS 
BOTH  WAYS 


•  BIG  EXTRA 
WEIGHT  GAIN 

•  BIG  SAVINGS  IN 
COST  OF  GAIN- 

implant  with 

SYNOVEX 

Want  to  get  86  lbs.  extra  per  steer?  And 
save  $11.01  per  steer  on  feed?  That's 
what  happened  when  234  average 
quality  steers  were  implanted  with 
Synovex-S  and  fed  1 19  days  under  av- 
erage feeding  conditions.  They  gained 
an  average  of  7/10  lb.  more  per  day 
than  unimplanted  steers... and  as  addi- 
tional profit,  an  average  saving  of  2><i 
per  lb.  was  realized  on  total  gain  of 
367  lbs.! 

How  well  will  you  do  with  Synovex-S? 
Maybe  better— maybe  not  quite  so  well. 
Breeding,  feed,  health  and  handling  all 
make  a  difference.  But— you  get  higher 
net  profits  with  Synovex— and  you  can 
prove  this  with  your  next 
group  of  feeders  going  thru. 

SYNOVEX-H  for  HEIFERS 

—  the  only  implant  for 
heifers— also  gives  you  big 
2-way  profits,  free  new 
"slide-rule"  type  chart 
gives  complete  test 
data  on  synovex-s  and  H. 
Send  for  your  copy  today! 

SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Department, 
745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


in  on n 


SAFE  NATURAL  HORMONES 

in  Synovex-S  and  H.  No  stilbestrol  or  other  synthetics, 
no  hormone  residues  in  meat  after  slaughter,  no  down- 
grading of  carcass  quality.  Don't  be  misled  by  so-called 
"economy"  implants.  Get  bigger  2-way  profits  with 
SYNOVEX-S  and  H. 


Squibb 


SYNOVEX®  Is  a  Squibb  trademark. 

A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN  SANITARY  LIVESTOCK  WATERING 


lailpztd  ill©  5TDCK-Q-MATIC 

Gas,  Electric  or  No  Heat 

•  6  Stainless  Steel  rust  resistant  cattle  drinking  troughs. 
2  hog  drinks  (optional).  Serve  150  cattle;  50  hogs. 

•  Quiet  FIBERGLASS  Lids  (optional).  Won't  stick  to  animal's 
nose  or  tongue  in  cold  weather. 

•  "White  Glove"  Cleaning  Ease.  Just  lift  built-in  flushing 
rod.  Water  rushes  in  .  .  .  flushes  sediment  and  dirt 
out  drain. 

•  Heat-saver  Adjustment  for  low-cost  operation. 


2-Drink  LO-TWIIS  for  Hogs  .  .  .  TALL-TWIN  for  cattle 


Ideal  for  Loafing  Barns,  Feedlots,  Pastures 

2  drinking  places,  installs  in  fence  or  partition. 
Non-corroding  cast  iron  troughs  fill  as  fast  as 
animals  drink.  Fully  fiberglass  insulated.  Pre-set 
sealed  thermostat  assures  low  cost  operation. 

Gas,  Electric  or  No  Heat 

APPROVED  NON-SIPHONING-AII  3  fountains  comply  with 
requirements  of  U.S.  Pub'ic  Health  Service  Milk  Ordinance 
&  Code.  Also  approved  by  UL  and  CSA. 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO.      Fairfield  5,  Iowa       Phone  472-4181 
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SEE  YOUR  DEALER 
OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 


Washington 


bff  JPIiilip  1^.  Warden 


Washington,  D.  C. 


CTEADILY  GROWING  interest  in 
the  dual  grading  of  beef  is  greatly- 
encouraging  the  agriculture  depart- 
ment. A  one-year  trial  run  of  the  con- 
troversial new  beef  grading  stand- 
ards designed  to  reflect  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  beef  in  live 
cattle  and  their  carcasses  began  on 
July  1. 

More  than  100  meat  packers  have 
used  the  service  consistently  since 
the  trial  run  began,  a  USDA  spokes- 
man said.  As  many  as  140  have  been 
dual  grading  at  one  time,  he  reported. 
Some  meat  packers  are  using  dual 
grading  exclusively. 

Information  received  by  USDA 
shows  that  the  tonnage  is  still  quite 
low  when  compared  with  the  total 
volume  of  beef  graded  each  year.  But 
the  volume  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  trial  run  began.  Department 
officials  believe  that  it  is  now  run- 
ning 2V2  times  as  large  as  at  the  start. 

Use  of  dual  grading  is  nationwide 
although  it  is  getting  a  more  thorough 
trial  in  the  western  states  and  in  the 
southeast,  reports  being  received  in 
Washington  indicate.  Some  of  the 
plants,  however,  which  are  using  dual 
grading  exclusively  are  located  in  the 
midwest. 

Meat  packers  who  have  tried  dual 
grading  generally  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  reports.  They  have  sold  them- 
selves on  the  system  and  it  at  least  is 
satisfying  their  customers,  the  de- 
partment spokesman  said.  But  he 
cautioned  that  dual  grading  is  quite 
controversial  in  the  live  stock  indus- 
try and  there  still  remains  strong  op- 
position to  it. 

Senate  Blocks  Freeman 

The  biggest  users  of  dual  grading 
so  far  have  been  beef  boners  filling 
army  contracts.  The  army  has  allowed 
the  boners  to  supply  either  regular 
graded  or  dual  graded  beef.  The 
boners  have  reported  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  dual 
grading. 

Several  retail  groups  recently  have 
requested  USDA  to  give  them  its  dual 
grading  demonstration  and  to  discuss 
its  merits  and  faults  with  them.  Cafe- 
terias and  chain  restaurants  whose 
profits  and  losses  ride  on  yields  in 
terms  of  servings  in  the  beef  they 
buy  also  are  making  inquiries. 

So  far  the  volume  of  sales  of  dual 
graded  beef  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
establish  any  price  patterns  by  cut- 
ability  groups.  Several  large  retail 
firms  have  started  their  own  cut- 
ability  tests,  however. 

Although  the  department  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  developments  so 
far,  officials  stressed  that  they  are 
impressed  more  by  the  tremendous 
education  job  to  be  done  if  dual  grad- 
ing is  to  be  made  universally  accept- 
able. The  department  knows  that  it 
is  a  new  concept  which  is  not  under- 
stood by  many  people  in  the  live  stock 
business. 

The  department  officials  have 
reached  only  one  conclusion:  Future 
grading  of  live  stock  and  carcasses 
based  on  the  yield  of  salable  meat  is 
a  concept  which  is  going  to  become 
a  more  important  consideration  in 
marketing. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  announced  last  summer  that 
he  proposed  to  require  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  give  written  authoriza- 
tion under  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards act  for  deductions  for  meat 
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promotion  programs. 

Some  $1  million  a  year  in  these  de- 
ductions was  being  funneled  to  the 
National  Live  Stock  &  Meat  Board, 
which  was  ballooning  the  money  into 
$7  million  worth  of  sales  effort  to 
get  housewives  to  buy  more  meat. 

Freeman's  action  caused  consider- 
able controversy  in  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry. Protest  meetings  were  held. 
Others  hailed  his  action.  Now  the 


senate  has  called  the  whole  thing  off. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  reporting  this  year's  $6 
billion  agriculture  department  ap- 
propriations bill  to  the  senate,  said: 

"The  committee  believes  that  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  regulation 
which  would  require  a  written  au- 
thorization for  market  agencies  or 
packers  to  make  deductions  from  live 
stock  sales,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
collected  and  used  for  the  promotion 
of  meat  products,  may  impose  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  sellers  and 
dealers  in  live  stock. 

"The  secretary  of  agriculture  is  re- 
quested to  withhold  issuance  of  the 
proposed  enforcement  in  the  regula- 
tions until  this  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  regular  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  next  year.  In  the 
interim,  every  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  department  to  reach  a  mutual- 
ly satisfactory  agreement  with  regard 


to  the  procedures  affecting  such  vol- 
untary programs." 

This  year  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  did  not  get  around 
to  the  agriculture  department  appro- 
priations bill  until  late  in  the  sum- 
mer. Thus,  Secretary  Freeman's  pro- 
posed changes  may  be  postponed  for 
a  long  time. 


New  nutrition  approach, 

new  profit  approach  for  beef  feeders 

MILK-BANK 


Milk-Bank — that's  the  name  Kraft  has  given  to 
the  nutrition  boost  in  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets, 
feed  booster  for  beef  cattle— from  calf  to  market. 

Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  are  made  chiefly  from 
milk  by-products.  They're  Milk-Bank  Feed 
Boosters  —  storehouses,  or  banks,  for  the  im- 
portant nutritional  elements  of  milk:  milk  sugar, 
minerals,  lactalbumin  protein,  vitamins,  and  im- 
portant growth  factors. 

Kraft  adds  other  vital  nutrients  to  these,  giving 
you  a  feed  booster  that  puts  extra  nutrition, 
extra  balance,  and  extra  profit  into  beef  feeding 
programs. 

GAINS  IN  GROWTH,  MEAT  QUALITY,  HEALTH 

Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  have  a  remarkable  record 
of  adding  to  the  feeder's  net  income.  Their  Milk- 
Bank  Boost  shows  up  in  ways  you  can  see  clearly! 

Better  resistance  to  stress  and  disease. 

Faster  more  economical  gains. 

Improved  carcass  grading  and  meat  quality. 


In  one  field  test,  82  head  of  feeder  calves  were 
divided  randomly  into  two  lots  and  fed  for  280 
days.  Lot  #1  was  fed  a  program  based  on  ground 
ear  corn,  soybean  meal,  supplemental  Vitamin  A, 
and  low  quality  grass-clover  hay  and  whole  oats, 
limit  fed. 

Lot  #2  got  the  same  program  plus  Kaff-A  Booster 
Pellets  mixed  in  Yz  lb.  per  head  daily  for  the 
first  28  days,  and  rA  lb.  from  then  on. 

Then,  the  test  was  repeated  with  another  group 
of  156  calves  divided  into  two  lots,  and  fed  the 
control  and  Kaff-A  rations  for  282  days.  The 
market-day  figures  for  the  two  tests  tell  the  story. 

$13.18  EXTRA  PROFIT  PER  HEAD 

The  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  lot's  feed  cost  per 
100  lbs.  of  gain  was  considerably  less  than  the 
other  lot.  There  was  also  a  big  improvement  in 
grading:  71%  of  the  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  lot 
was  graded  "choice";  only  33%  of  the  other  lot 
was  graded  this  high! 
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Highlights  of  Producers  South  American  Tour 


YES     You  can  reserve  space  for  me  on  your 
first  jet  plane  tour  of  South  America. 

□  Here's  $25  for  my  reservation.  □  Send  Tour  Folder 

N  ante  

RFD,  Box  or  Street  

City  Stale  

Clip  and  Mail  to  Jack  Sampier,  155  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6,  111. 


VOU  WILL  BE  FLYING  down  to 
Rio  if  you  join  us  in  National 
Live  Stock  Producer's  Friendship 
Tour  of  South  America  which  de- 
parts from  Chicago's  O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport  at  noon  on  January 
18,  1963. 

There  will  be  one  stop  at  Miami, 
Florida,  for  additional  passengers. 
Then  an  overnight  flight  puts  you  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  for  the  start 
of  a  wonderful  17-day  vacation  in 
six  South  American  countries. 

Buenos  Aires,  a  city  of  six  million 
people,  was  founded  by  Pedro  de 
Mendoza  in  1536.  The  city  has  with- 
stood assault,  invasion,  war  and  po- 
litical upheaval  to  emerge  as  a  truly 
great  metropolis  as  cosmopolitan  as 


any  in  the  world.  You'll  spend  three 
days  in  this  beautiful  city. 

Then  a  short  flight  puts  you  in 
Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Uruguay, 
a  leading  seaport  and  the  center  of  a 
prosperous  agricultural  region. 
Founded  in  1726,  the  city  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  wealthy  Argentinians  and 
Brazilians.  Two  days  here. 

Next  stop,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  former 
capital  of  Brazil,  built  on  a  deep  land- 
locked bay.  The  city  was  founded  in 
1567  by  the  Portuguese  and  served  as 
the  capital  from  1763  to  1960.  The 
capital  was  then  moved  to  Brasilia. 
Rio  is  a  shipping  center,  has  attrac- 
tive beaches,  many  modern  buildings 
and  is  a  popular  tourist  resort.  Four 
days. 


Then  to  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru, 
founded  by  Pizarro,  the  Spanish  con- 
quistador, in  1535.  For  over  300  years, 


Lima  was  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
city  in  South  America.  It  still  domi- 
nates the  life  of  the  country.  The 
University  of  San  Marcos  founded  in 
1551  is  the  oldest  in  South  America. 
Four  days  in  Lima. 

On  to  Bogota,  a  famous  cultural 
center  which  is  the  capital  of  Co- 
lombia. Built  on  the  site  of  an  Indian 
capital,  Bogota  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1538.  Many  artists  and 
writers  live  in  Bogota.  There  is  little 
industry.  Three  days  here. 

South  America  is  about  5,000  miles 
long  (north  to  south)  and  3,100  miles 
wide  (east  to  west).  The  continent 
contains  an  area  of  seven  million 
square  miles — over  twice  the  size  of 
the  United  States  (less  Alaska). 
There  are  over  130  million  people  in 
South  America. 

Visit  Six  Countries 

South  America  is  not  directly  south 
of  the  United  States,  but  far  to  the 
east.  Miami,  for  example,  lies  west 
of  Lima,  Peru.  There  are  10  republics 
in  South  America:  Argentina,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela.  There  are  also  three 
European  colonies:  British  Guiana, 
French  Guiana,  and  Surinam,  or 
Dutch  Guiana. 

The  Andes,  a  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains, runs  like  a  towering  wall  for 
4,000  miles  from  the  Caribbean  Sea 
in  the  north  to  the  tip  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  in  the  south.  The  Andes  are 
the  second  highest  mountains  in  the 
world  (some  peaks  reach  over  20,000 
feet).  Mt.  Aconcagua,  the  highest 
peak,  is  28,835  feet.  Only  the  Hima- 
layas are  higher  than  the  Andes. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  we  will 
send  you  an  attractive  travel  folder 
giving  full  details  of  this  wonderful 
trip.  The  total  cost  of  the  tour  is  $996 
from  Chicago;  $864  from  Miami.  Send 
$25  to  assure  your  reservation  on  the 
Braniff  jet  plane  which  will  fly  us 
to  South  America. 


Here  is  the  route  of  the  Braniff  jet 
plane  to  South  America  for  Producers 
Friendship  Tour  starting  January  18. 
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NUTRITION 


of 


KAFF-A  BOOSTER  PELLETS 


End  result  — the  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  pro- 
grams produced  an  extra  $13.18  average  profit 
per  head! 

Improvements  with  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellet  feeding 
are  apparent  early  with  the  feeder  calves  and 
continue  during  all  stages  of  the  fattening  period, 
helping  to  overcome  the  severe  stresses  of  hauling, 
vaccinating,  new  feeds,  and  new  surroundings. 
Disease  and  mortality  are  often  reduced,  too. 

'  Milk-Bank  nutrition  pays  off  in  meat  quality, 
1  also.  An  independent  panel  of  29 '  'tasters  "evalu- 
'  ated  a  cooked  loin  from  each  test  group,  for 
flavor,  texture,  succulence  and  appearance.  22  of 
29  selected  the  Kaff-A  fed  animal  as  markedly 
better  in  all  tests. 


KaffA 

•OOSTER  PELLETS 


KRAFT  FOODS  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 

500  Peshtigo  Court,  Chicago  90,  Illinois 

Division  Offices:  Chicago. New  York •  Garland, Texas •  San  Francisco 


Get  the  fast,  economical  gains,  the  resistance  to 
stress,  the  extra  meat  and  carcass  quality  that 
'  Milk-Bank  nutrition  offers.  Have  your  dealer  mix 
i  Kaff-A  Booster  Pellets  into  your  feeder  cattle 
rations. 
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the  people  who  make  Velveeta  cheese  spread 
and  Miracle  Whip  salad  dressing 


Live  Stock  Market  Patterns  in  Oklahoma 


such 
ture. 


OKLAHOMA  HAS  BEEN  cattle 
country  since  the  days  of  the 
Buffalo.  The  state  is  rich  in 
resources  as  native  grass  pas- 
wheat  pasture  and  hay,  feed 
grains,  an  ample  water  supply  and  a 
favorable  climate.  All  of  these  fac- 
tors tend  to  make  Oklahoma  one  of 
the  nation's  foremost  live  stock  states. 

The  state's  agricultural  economy  is 
built  upon  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  live  stock  which  accounts 
for  over  half  of  the  state's  farm  cash 
receipts.  Cattle  and  calves  alone  are 
responsible  for  more  than  one-third 
of  state  farm  income.  Equally  im- 
portant, Oklahoma  is  supplied  with 
reasonably  adequate  and  efficient  live 
stock  market  agencies  and  market 
outlets  for  feeder  cattle.  Market  po- 
tentials coupled  with  production  and 
marketing  resources  suggest  a  bright 
future  for  Oklahoma's  live  stock  in- 
dustry. 

Despite  these  advantages,  however, 
the  live  stock  and  meat  industry  of 
the  state  is  faced  with  many  problems 
and  the  need  for  adjustments  at  all 
levels  of  production  and  marketing. 
The  live  stock  industry  has  entered 
a  period  of  transition  from  older  and 
well  established  methods  and  pat- 
terns of  operations  to  those  required 
by  the  impacts  of  the  modern  space 
age.  Oklahoma's  principal  decision  is 
whether  or  not  it  should  remain  pri- 
marily a  raw  material  supply  area  or 
whether  it  should  attempt  to  become 
an  important  supplier  of  finished 
slaughter  live  stock  and  of  meat  prod- 
ucts as  well. 

Location  as  well  as  production  and 


II  v  Willard  Williams  and  Arthur  Wallar*- 


marketing  resources  have  favored 
production  of  calves  and  stocker  feed- 
er cattle  in  Oklahoma.  The  state  ranks 
second  only  to  Texas  in  numbers  of 
beef  cows  on  farms  and  ranches.  An- 
nual marketings  of  cattle  and  calves 
total  1.6  million  head  and  of  these 
about  1  million  are  stocker  feeder 
cattle  or  calves. 

Historically,  Oklahoma  feeder  cat- 
tle have  moved  north  and  northeast 
in  the  spring  to  grass  pastures  in  areas 
such  at  the  Flint  Hills  and  the  Osage. 
These  or  others  moved  later  to  fall 
and  winter  wheat  pastures  in  Okla- 
homa, the  Texas  Panhandle,  and 


western  Kansas.  Steers  usually  were 
held  until  they  were  2  or  3  years  of 
age  and  then  shipped  in  the  late  fall, 
usually  to  Corn  Belt  farms  through 
terminal  markets,  for  finishing. 

These  typical  patterns  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  are  changing. 
Emergence  of  California  and  Arizona 
as  important  areas  of  cattle  feeding 
have  resulted  in  a  substantial  west- 
ward movement  of  feeder  cattle.  De- 
mand in  the  Southwest  is  for  feeder 
calves  and  a  shift  of  demand  to  calves 
is  also  becoming  increasingly  evident 
in  other  areas.  Oklahoma  producers 
are  experiencing  some  difficulties  in 
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Oklahoma  has  three  major  terminal  markets,  88  auction  markets  and  over 
190   packer   buying   outlets   distributed    rather   evenly   throughout    the  state. 


selling  older,  heavier  weight  feeders. 

This  introduces  the  need  for  adjust- 
ments in  production  patterns  and 
some  already  are  in  evidence.  With 
the  continued  shift  of  feeder  demand 
to  calves,  utilization  of  extensive 
grass  pastures  require  expansion  of 
breeding  herds.  Much  of  the  Osage 
area,  for  instance,  has  converted  from 
a  program  of  summer  grazing  on  a 
rental  basis  to  year-round  cow-and- 
calf  production. 

Adjustment  brings  problems.  In- 
vestments in  land  and  breeding  herds 
and  other  costs  are  such  that  many 
Oklahoma  producers  believe  they 
cannot  afford  to  sell  feeder  animals  as 
calves  at  prevailing  prices.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  Oklahoma  pro- 
ducers cannot  afford  to  feed  out  their 
own  heavier,  higher  quality  feeder 
animals.  Some  follow  the  practice  of 
selling  their  better  quality  feeder 
steers  for  shipment  north  to  Corn 
Belt  farmers  and  of  buying  plainer, 
lighter  weight  feeders  for  feeding. 

During  the  early  1950's  large  num- 
bers of  Oklahoma  producers  began 
feeding  cattle  as  a  separate  enterprise. 
These  operations  varied  from  a  few 
to  several  thousand  head.  This  move- 
ment was  eclipsed,  however,  by  the 
rapid  rise  of  commercial  dry  lot  feed- 
ing operations.  Since  1958  numbers 
of  farmer-feeders  have  dropped  while 
numbers  of  commercial  feedlots  have 
expanded  from  a  handful  to  123  and 
expansion  continues  at  a  rapid  pace. 
January  1  inventories  of  cattle  on 
feed  in  Oklahoma  more  than  doubled 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Cut 

feed- processing 
cost  in  [half 

...with  your  own 
grinder-mixer! 


This  is  one  big  reason  for  today's 
trend  to  on-the-farm  processing  of 
home-grown  feeds  with  commer- 
cially prepared  supplements. 
Others:  accurate  weighing  of  feed 
and  additives,  convenient  grinding, 
more  uniform  blending,  avoid- 
ance of  disease  at  commercial  mills. 

So  that  more  farmers  can  share  in  these  benefits,  New  Holland 
has  developed  the  Model  350  Grinder-Mixer.  Your  New  Holland 
dealer  will  show  you  how  it  grinds  2  tons  of  feed  at  a  time— and 
grinds  it  better  .  .  .  how  it's  designed  to  eliminate  plugging  and 


New  Model  350  Grinder-Mixer  has  six  gauge  windows  that  show  at  a  glance  exact  amount  in 
tank.  Unit  is  tractor-driven;  can  handle  hay,  grain,  ear  corn,  concentrates,  and  dry  molasses! 

dusting.  Get  all  the  facts— and  you'll  soon  want  to  start  getting 
all  the  savings! 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Holland  w  in  g^ssm  ratming' 
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during  1958-62  and  marketing  of  fed 
cattle  rose  43%  .  During  1958,  fed  cat- 
tle production  expanded  more  rapidly 
in  the  Southern  Plains  (Oklahoma 
and  Texas)  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  nation. 

In  1961  there  were  119  feedlots  with 
capacity  and  equipment  to  handle  a 
minimum  of  100  head  during  a  com- 
plete feeding  period.  Of  these,  10  had 
capacity  for  2.000  head  or  more  while 
41  had  capacity  for  500  head  or  more. 
Commercial  feedlots  now  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  state. 
Those  in  the  western  portion,  the  sor- 
ghum grain  area  of  the  state,  are  larg- 
er and  account  for  the  bulk  of  total 
fed  cattle  marketings. 

Oklahoma  Has  Big  Feedlots 

Feeder  systems  vary  widely.  The 
variation  includes  eight  completely 
mechanized  operations,  50  or  more 
with  fence  line  bunks,  or  troughs, 
and  40  or  more  with  self  feeders. 
Most  of  the  larger  operations  have 
feed  mills.  With  the  self  feeder  sys- 
tem, however,  such  facilities  are  not 
essential  in  Oklahoma.  Arrangements 
frequently  are  made  with  a  commer- 
cial feedmill  in  which  the  feedmill 
contracts  to  maintain  feed  supplies  in 
self  feeders.  This,  among  other  things, 
has  tended  to  increase  the  popularity 
of  the  self  feeder.  Integration,  how- 
ever, is  another  factor.  For  instance, 
17  of  the  29  feedlots  operating  without 
feedmills  or  storage  capacity  in  1960 
were  operated  as  sideline  enterprises 
of  local  commercial  feedmills  or  feed 
dealers.  Meat  packers  also  are  inte- 
grating into  cattle  feeding.  When  a 
meat  packer  who  has  made  a  continu- 
ing arrangement  with  a  retail  organ- 
ization integrates  into  cattle  feeding, 
a  rather  completely  integrated  system 
results. 

Custom  feeding  of  cattle  has  in- 
creased sharply   in  Oklahoma  and 
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last  year  19  custom  feedlots  accounted 
for  47%  of  the  total  fed  cattle  market- 
ings. The  feeding  period  in  Okla- 
homa generally  is  short  —  varying 
from  90  to  150  days.  Cattle  are  placed 
on  feed  during  the  late  summer  or  fall 
and  marketed  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  following  year.  Local  demand 
is  for  lightweight,  800  to  900  pound, 
cattle  fed  to  the  Good  grade.  A  lim- 
ited local  demand  exists  for  Choice. 
Although  year-round  feeding  is  in- 
creasing, many  feedlots  in  the  state 
are  empty  or  nearly  so  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  With  a  con- 
tinuing strong  demand  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  Northern  Plains  regions  for 
feeder  steers,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
cattle  fed  in  Oklahoma  are  heifers. 

Hog  production  has  dropped  sharp- 
ly in  Oklahoma  since  World  War  II. 
Hog  marketings  reached  a  post  war 
peak  of  1,003,000  head  in  1951.  By 
1954,  however,  production  had 
dropped  to  less  than  half  of  the  1951 
volume.  Since  1954,  inventories  of 
hogs  in  Oklahoma  have  trended  up- 
ward at  about  the  U.  S.  average  rate 
of  3.4S  per  year.  It  is  clear  that  Okla- 
homa is  not  a  producer  of  hogs. 

Although  inventories  of  sheep  and 
lambs  have  trended  upward  in  Okla- 
homa since  1949,  they  remain  rela- 
tively small.  Inventories  reached 
300.000  head  in  1961  but  by  January  1 
of  this  year  they  had  dropped  again 


to  about  250,000  head.  Farm  flocks  of 
sheep  predominate  and  these  are  lo- 
cated primarily  in  the  north  central 
portion  of  the  state. 

The  market  structure  for  live 
stock  in  Oklahoma  is  much  less  com- 
plex than  that  found  in  the  North 
Central  region  and  other  leading  pro- 
duction areas.  The  two  principal  types 
of  markets,  terminals  and  auction, 
handle  the  major  portion  of  live  stock 
marketed.  Although  the  increased 
importance  of  auctions  has  played  an 
important  role  in  shaping  the  present 
structure  of  the  industry,  the  move 
toward  decentralization  and  the  de- 
cline in  the  importance  of  terminals 
has  occurred  much  slower  in  Okla- 
homa than  in  other  areas  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Oklahoma  Markets  Changing 

Several  changes  in  Oklahoma's  live 
stock  market  structure  are  evident. 
Principal  among  these  are:  (1)  the 
development  and  growth  of  auctions; 
(2)  a  sharp  decline  in  the  proportion 
of  the  total  sales  handled  by  live  stock 
dealers  and  "others";  and  (3)  a  slight 
shift  toward  more  direct  selling.  Al- 
though these  changes  are  essentially 
consistent  with  those  at  the  national 
level,  Oklahoma's  market  structure 
differs  significantly  from  that  of  most 
other  regions. 

Terminal  markets  are  the  most  im- 
portant single  outlet  for  live  stock  in 
the  state.  About  half  of  the  cattle  and 
hogs  and  nearly  all  (90%  )  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs  are  sold  through 
terminals.  Since  their  inception,  how- 
ever, auctions  have  increased  rapidly 
in  importance  as  an  outlet  for  all 
classes  of  live  stock.  This  increase 
has  been  made  largely  at  the  expense 
of  dealers  and  other  brokers  rather 
than  terminals  as  was  true  in  some 
other  areas. 

The  dominant  role  of  terminals  in 


the  state's  live  stock  market  structure 
can,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  large  volumes  of  feeders  require 
assembling  for  relatively  long-dis- 
tance hauling.  In  general,  Oklahoma 
auctions  are  largely  farmer-type  mar- 
kets while  the  larger,  specialized, 
stocker-feeder  producers  sell  largely 
through  terminals  or  direct.  Each 
market  type,  however,  draws  live 
stock  from  both  large  and  small  pro- 
ducers. Considerably  more  direct  sell- 
ing of  hogs  than  of  cattle  and  calves 
is  apparent  in  Oklahoma. 

There  are  three  terminal  markets 
in  the  state.  The  largest  is  located 
at  Oklahoma  City.  Another  is  in 
Tulsa  County,  while  the  third  is 
on  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  border 
near  Ft.  Smith.  In  addition  the  state 
is  surrounded  by  large  terminals  at 
Ka  nsas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  and  Joplin. 
These,  and  others,  provide  alterna- 
tive markets  for  Oklahoma  live  stock 
producers. 

Salable  receipts  at  the  three  Okla- 
homa markets  totaled  approximately 
1,131,272  head  of  live  stock  in  1961. 
The  Oklahoma  City  terminal  han- 
dled about  three-fourths  of  this 
total.  Most  cattle  are  sold  through 
these  markets,  followed  by  hogs, 
calves  and  lambs  respectively.  The 
volume  of  stocker  and  feeder  live 
stock  handled  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
terminal  increased  to  the  extent  that 
in  1961,  this  market  ranked  5th  in 
the  nation  in  total  volume  handled. 
Nearly  325,000  head  of  stocker- 
feeders  cleared  through  the  Okla- 
homa City  terminal  that  year. 

These  animals  are  usually  con- 
signed to  Oklahoma  terminals  in 
large  numbers,  sold,  and  shipped  by 
rail  or  truck  to  feeding  centers  in 
the  North  Central  region.  Thus, 
these  markets  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance, serving  as  convenient  outlets 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty) 


NEW  Feeder  with 
Cycle -Timed 
Action . . . 

feeds  all  animals 
time! 


at 


same 


Introducing  the  newest  addition  to 
farmstead  mechanization  systems — 
the  fully-proved  New  Holland  Model 
571  Feeder!  Not  until  feed  is  augered 
to  desired  length  does  tube  rotate  and 
empty.  Thus  it  feeds  all  animals  at  the 
same  time . . .  livestock  no  longer  waste 
energy  crowding  for  position  at  head 
of  trough.  The  result:  better  utiliza- 
tion of  feed  for  meat  and  milk  production. 

Use  of  this  unit  will  save  you 
an  hour  a  day  in  feeding  time. 
You  may  even  find  it  possible  to 
get  along  with  one  less  hired 
hand.  Basic  feeder  hopper  han- 
dles silage,  precision-cut  green 
chop,  concentrates,  pellets  and 
shelled  corn.  The  entire  unit  is 


Stand; 

Feeder  hopper, 
with  controls, 
■faowing  feeding 
tube  in  "up"  or 
"fill"  position. 


New  Holland's  exclusive  Model  571  Feeder.  Slot  in  feed-carrying  tube  rotates  to  empty  (above)  only  when 
feed  has  traveled  desired  length.  Thus  all  livestock  receive  feed  simultaneously  through  Cycle-Timed  Action. 


easily  installed  in  existing  feed  bunk,  up  to  150  feet. 

The  addition  of  metering  hoppers  and  timing  switch  lets  you  pre-set 
feeding  times  around  the  clock.  You're  ready  to  adopt  the  "limited 
multiple  feeding"  technique— smaller  amounts  at  greater  frequency— 
that  has  shown  remarkable  results.  (In  one  test,  dairy  cows  delivered 
19%  more  milk  on  same  feed  when  fed  this  way!)  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
the  complete  story  from  your  New  Holland  dealer.  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Holland  "First  in  Grassland  Fai-ming' 
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Cattle 


Watch  Calf  Crop  Percentage 

Our  calving  percentage  is  far  too 
low.  For  the  nation,  it  averages  from 
70  to  75%,  but  some  herds  wean  from 
90  to  95%  calf  crop  each  year.  The 
percentage  calf  crop  weaned  is  the 
most  important  single  economic  trait 
in  beef  cattle  production. 

And  feeding  and  management  af- 
fects this  percentage  more  than  in- 
heritance in  the  opinion  of  J.  F. 
Lasley,  animal  breeding  specialist, 
University  of  Missouri.  He  bases  this 
conclusion  on  results  of  a  10-year 
study  of  commercial  herds  in  Mis- 
souri which  averaged  93.4%  calf 
crops.  Intervals  between  calves  by 
the  same  cows  was  less  than  one  year. 

Practices  which  helped  to  improve 
the  calf  crop  percentage  were:  (1) 
keeping  records  and  culling  cows 
with  poor  breeding  records;  (2)  im- 
proving pastures  and  supplying  small 
grain  pasture  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months;  (3)  controlling 
diseases;  (4)  establishing  a  definite 
breeding  season  to  group-drop  calves 
in  the  early  spring  months,  and  (5) 
giving  the  cow  and  calf  herd  close 
supervision  at  all  times,  but  especial- 
ly during  the  calving  period. 

Pellets:   Best  by  Test 

Cattle  fed  pellets  made  greater 
daily  gains  at  less  cost  per  hundred 
pounds  of  gain  than  those  fed  meal, 
hay  and/or  silage  at  Dixon  Springs 
(111.)  Station.  In  a  recent  test,  calves 
on  alfalfa  pellets  gained  1.77  lbs.  daily 
at  a  cost  of  $13.87  per  100  pounds 
gained,  while  another  group  on  timo- 
thy-alfalfa hay  and  silage  gained  only 
0.30  lb.  daily  at  a  cost  of  $33.02  per 
100  pounds  gained. 

Pellets  do  not  change  or  improve 
the  nutritional  value  of  feeds,  but 
they  add  nutrients  through  increased 
amounts  of  feed  consumed,  and  from 
the  balanced  diet  provided  by  the 
pellets.  Each  pellet  is  a  complete 
ration  in  itself — none  is  wasted  or  re- 
fused by  cattle.  Cattle  can  be  fed  pel- 
lets without  a  breaking-in  period  if 
the  pellets  are  mostly  roughage. 

Don't  Graze  Woodlands 

If  you're  thinking  of  turning  cattle 
out  to  graze  farm  woodlands — don't. 
It  doesn't  pay.  A  13-year  study  of  this 
practice  by  A.  B.  Lyons,  forester, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  indi- 
cates that  cattle  on  woodland  pasture 
gain  weight  slowly,  or  may  even  lose 
weight.  In  addition,  they  damage  the 
soil,  destroy  young  tree  seedlings,  and 
lower  growth  rates  of  timber. 

In  the  test,  an  average  herd  of  six 
cattle  grazed  a  145-acre  woodland 
area  from  May  to  September  for  13 
yefWs?  I>ifierent  cattle  were  used  each 
year  and  weighed  in.  and  out.  Weight 
gains  were  low  despite" sirpi^lemental 
feeding.  After  nine  years,  licenced 
vegetation  plots  of  yellow-poplar  (3 
to  9  inches)  had  50%  less  radial 
growth;  hickory  30%  less;  red  maple 
27%  less.  Soil  compaction  and  erosion 
had  developed  to  serious  proportions. 

New  Cure  for  Bloat 

A  new  anti-bloat  compound — alkyl 
aryl  sulfonate — fed  daily  to  cattle  on 
pasture  gave  24-hour  protection  and 
resulted  in  96%  bloat  control  in  tests 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Vet- 
erinary scientist  Roy  Nichols  fed  the 
detergent-like  compound  mixed  in  a 
special  preparation  with  grain.  He 
fed  fresh  young  alfalfa  tops  to  24 
dairy  animals  for  about  four  weeks 
last  summer.  Some  of  them  got  the 
anti-bloat  compound  in  a  grain  feed- 
ing each  morning. 

Throughout  the  test,  only  two 
"swellers"  were  observed  among  the 
cows  getting  the  compound.  This  was 
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about  2%  of  the  observed  treated 
cows.  In  contrast,  more  than  half  the 
untreated  cows  were  observed  to 
swell  during  the  test.  Swelling  of  the 
left  flank  following  or  during  eating 
is  an  early  indication  of  bloat,  Nichols 
says.  If  swelling  can  be  controlled, 
cows  won't  bloat. 

The  anti-bloat  compound  works  by 
inhibiting  a  pectic  enzyme  which 
causes  "jelling"  or  thickening  of  a 
cow's  rumen  contents  and  by  lower- 
ing the  surface  tension  of  the  rumen 
liquid.  Lab  studies  show  that  both 
these  actions  allow  gas  to  escape 
more  readily  when  the  cow  belches. 
Previous  tests  with  anti-bloat  com- 
pounds gave  protection  for  less  than 
two  hours  and  were  not  considered 
practical  for  bloat  control. 


Automate  Cattle  Feeding 

Automated  cattle  feeding  systems 
that  move  feed  from  storage  through 
processing  and  into  the  feed  bunk  not 
only  reduce  labor  costs  but  also  en- 
able the  farmer  to  spend  more  time 
on  management,  reports  Kenneth 
McFate,  University  of  Missouri.  Au- 
tomatic signals  take  over  the  job  of 
maintaining  accuracy  and  feed  qual- 
ity. "Batch"  feeding  systems  require 
the  operator  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
entire  process. 

Using  representative  costs,  McFate 
figures  that  if  you  use  less  than  47 
tons  of  feed  per  year,  it  is  more  prof- 
itable to  have  feed  custom  processed. 
At  the  85-ton  level,  a  2  hp.  electric 
mill  becomes  more  economical  than 
a  tractor  operated  mill.  In  feedlots 
with  less  than  50  head  of  cattle,  hand 
feeding  methods  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical. With  50  to  250  head,  how- 


ever, mechanical  bunk  feeders  prove 
most  economical.  Self-unloading 
wagons  are  best  for  lots  with  over  300 

head  of  cattle. 

Dehorn  Feeder  Cattle 

Dehorned  feeder  cattle  are  worth 
50  to  750  per  cwt.  more  than  those 
with  horns,  asserts  George  Pender- 
grass,  University  of  Kentucky.  Buy- 
ers pay  this  extra  premium  for  6  to 
8-month  old  cattle  because  dehorned 
animals  produce  fewer  injuries  and 
less  crowding  at  the  feed  bunk. 

It  is  easier  to  dehorn  calves  when 
they  are  young  by  using  caustic  soda 
or  potash  stick  or  paste.  A  Barnes- 
type  dehorner  can  be  used  on  calves 
from  8  weeks  old  to  weaning  age,  or 
on  calves  with  horns  from  a  half  inch 
to  three  inches  long.  After  dehorn- 
ing, apply  Smear  62  or  Smear  EQ  335 
to  dehorned  areas  to  repel  flies  and 
hasten  healing. 


Give  Terramycin's  potent 
protection  in  the  feed- 
first  thing  after  cattle  arrive 
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Hogs 


Pork  Just  Too  Fat 

Too  much  fat  in  pork  cuts  was  the 
main  criticism  of  an  80-family  taste- 
test  panel  which  compared  pork  cuts 
from  160  and  220-pound  hogs,  report 
researchers  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. About  85%  of  the  families 
said  they  "liked  moderately"  all  cuts 
of  pork  from  hogs  in  both  weight 
groups,  but  they  were  consistent  in 
asserting  that  loin  blade  roasts, 
Boston  butts,  bacon,  and  picnics  con- 
tained too  much  fat. 

In  this  study,  a  total  of  124  wean- 
ling pigs  were  fed  to  slaughter 
weights  of  160  and  220  pounds.  Car- 
cass characteristics  were  studied  on 
all  hogs,  and  80  hog  carcasses  were 


referred  to  the  taste-test  panel  for 
consumption. 

Hogs  slaughtered  at  220  pounds 
dressed  3%  higher  than  the  160 
pounders  and  carcasses  were  1Yz 
inches  longer.  The  lighter  hogs  had 
0.4  inches  less  backfat,  0.6  square 
inches  more  loin  eye  per  100  lbs. 
chilled  carcass,  4%  more  lean  cuts 
and  5%  less  trimmed  fat  than  the 
heavier  hogs.  Based  upon  Chicago 
prices,  the  lighter  hogs  also  had  $2 
more  per  cwt.  in  value  over  the 
heavier  hogs. 

The  Boston  butt  was  scored  as  too 
fat  by  58%  of  those  testing  the  160- 
pound  hogs;  64%  of  those  testing  the 
220-pound  hogs.  The  moral  of  this 
story  is:  Breed  the  fat  off  live  hogs 
and  market  them  at  lighter  weights. 


Value  of  Sow  Pasture 

Forage  crops  have  their  greatest 
value  on  a  hog  farm  when  grazed  by 
the  breeding  herd.  A  recent  survey  of 
200  commercial  hog  raisers  in  Indiana 
indicate  that  nine  out  of  10  farmers 
interviewed  use  pasture  in  their  hog 
enterprise. 

These  farmers  report  that  bred 
sows  on  pasture  were  fed  2.04  lbs. 
less  grain  per  head  daily  than  those 
in  dry  lot.  At  2Y2  0  a  pound,  this  sav- 
ing amounts  to  $5.10  per  sow  for  100 
days  on  pasture.  The  pasture-fed 
sows  also  received  .45  lb.  less  protein 
supplement.  At  $5.70  per  pound,  this 
gives  an  additional  savings  of  $2.62 
per  sow  for  the  100  days.  Thus,  total 
average  feed  savings  was  $7.72  for 
each  sow  on  pasture. 

Good  pastures  carried  from  8  to  10 
sows  per  acre.  At  feed  savings  of  $7.72 
per  sow,  that's  $77.20  per  acre.  More 


"It'll  never  catch  on!" 


than  one-third  of  these  Indiana 
farmers  said  bred  sows  fed  on  pas- 
ture produced  more  pigs  per  litter. 
Also,  that  pigs  were  stronger  at  birth. 
Sows  fed  on  good  pasture  during 
gestation  and  through  part  of  the 
lactation  period  consistently  weaned 
more  pigs  per  litter  than  those  denied 
access  to  green  forage.  Milk  produc- 
tion per  sow  was  difficult  to  measure, 
but  two-thirds  of  the  Indiana  hog 
raisers  said  that  they  believed  good 
pasture  caused  their  sows  to  give 
more  milk. 

Wean  Pigs  at  3  Weeks? 

Weaning  pigs  at  3  weeks  of  age  is 
more  profitable  than  weaning  at  6 
weeks,  according  to  tests  at  Florida 
Station.  A  total  of  26  sows  and  their 
litters  were  involved  in  the  study 
during  summer,  winter  and  spring 
seasons.  Researchers  recorded  feed 
costs  for  pigs  up  to  eight  weeks  of 
age,  feed  costs  for  sows  from  farrow- 
ing to  weaning,  and  weight  loss  of 
sows. 

The  cost  per  pig  was  less  for  the 
3-week  group  in  the  summer  and 
winter,  but  slightly  more  during  the 
spring  months.  The  average  of  all 
groups  showed  that  pigs  weaned  at  6 
weeks  cost  26£  more  per  pig  than 
those  weaned  at  3  weeks.  Feed  costs 
averaged  $3.82  for  each  pig  weaned 
at  3  weeks;  $4.08  for  pigs  weaned  at 
6  weeks. 

Fine  Ground  Corn  Best 

You  can  get  from  5  to  14%  faster 
gains  and  6  to  9%  better  feed  effi- 
ciency with  pigs  on  fine-ground  corn 
than  you  can  with  pigs  on  coarse- 
ground  or  cracked  corn.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  widespread  opinions  held 
by  hog  producers  years  ago. 

Virgil  W.  Hays,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, says  that  corn  ground 
through  Ya  to  Y\  inch  screen  produces 
the  best  feed  for  growing-finishing 
pigs.  Fine-ground  corn  has  disadvan- 
tages, however,  such  as  grinding  loss 
if  hammermills  don't  have  dust  col- 
lectors; more  grinding  power;  extra 
labor  for  grinding,  etc. 

Feed  Loss  of  Dead  Hogs 

Hog  losses  are  expensive.  Less  than 
60%  of  the  pigs  farrowed  are  raised 
to  market  weights.  USDA  figures, 
based  on  five  years  of  records  on 
typical  hog  farms,  show  that  each 
dead  pig  represents  a  minimum  loss 
of: 

140  lbs.  of  feed  at  farrowing  time. 

260  lbs.  of  feed  at  10  weeks  of  age. 

600  lbs.  of  feed  at  6  months  of  age. 

Hogs  have  a  high  mortality  rate. 
Poor  management  practices  make  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  high  death 
rate.  Good  management  programs 
such  as  early  weaning  and  multiple 
farrowing  offer  no  cure  to  the  poorly 
managed  hog  enterprise,  but  only 
complicate  and  multiply  the  prob- 
lems. 


Fight 
Shipping  Fever 

with 

Terramycin 

)UT  OF  ALL  THE  FARM  ANTIBIOTICS,  OR  OTHER  DRUGS, 
)NLY  TERRAMYCIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 


Broad  range  —  to  fight  shipping  fever  as 
well  as  the  many  kinds  of  secondary  in- 
vaders that  are  susceptible  to  Terramycin. 
It  fights  as  many  disease  organisms  as  any 
of  today's  antibiotics  or  drugs  possibly  can. 

Greater  stability— todeliverpotent,  broad- 
range  antibiotic  to  cattle  at  high  levels. 
Terramycin  is  the  only  broad-range  anti- 
biotic for  farm  use  with  a  potency-protected 
molecule. 

High  absorption— to  speed  disease-fighting 
antibiotic  through  the  blood  to  the  site  of 
systemic  infections. 


You  get  these  bonus  benefits: 

Faster  gains  with  less  feed  per  pound 
of  gain.  Tests  show  beef  feeds  forti- 
fied with  Terramycin  improved 
gains  by  an  average  of  better  than 
8%;  feed  efficiency  by  more  than  7%. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's 
well-being1' 


Insist  on  Terramycin  for  the  combination  of  advantages  nothing  else  can  match. 


it  your  Full  Potential  with  Beef  Feeds  containing 


otent  Terramycin 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCUNE 
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Small  brands  reproduced  from  chart  by  permission  of 

the  copyright  owner,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Dabney,  Fredericksburg,  Texas. 


The  ranch  is  28  miles  south  of  Ada,  Oklahoma,  near 
Pontotoc.  Range  is  typical  enough  that  research  will  apply 
to  beef  cattle  almost  anywhere. 


Cattle  brands  are  as  personal  as  a  man's  signature  . .  .  serve  as 
the  cowman's  coat-of-arms.  Behind  every  brand  is  a  story. 

There's  a  story  behind  the  4-square  brand  above,  too.  This  is  the 
brand  registered  recently  by  Purina  for  use  on  its  new  Research 
Ranch  near  Pontotoc,  Oklahoma.  The  4-square  brand  stands 
for  good  breeding,  sound  management,  careful  sanitation, 
and  good  feeding. 

The  Ralston  Purina  Company  recently  leased  a  9,000-acre  ranch 
in  Southeastern  Oklahoma.  More  than  900  mother  cows  and 
heifers  and  50  bulls  on  the  ranch  were  bought  by  Purina. 

PROVE    TO  YOURSELF.  -  -  PUF 


a  brand  ? 


The  9,000-acre  ranch  leased  by  Purina  will  be  used 
primarily  for  further  research  work  with  cows  and 
calves  .  .  .  will  complement  years  of  previous  re- 
search. More  than  900  mother  cows  and  heifers  and 
50  bulls  on  the  ranch  are  being  divided  into  16 
equal  groups. 


Behind  the  4-square  brand  are  almost  70 
^^t^BB  years  of  research  and  manufacturing  ex- 
perience. This  ranch  and  its  practical 
facilities  will  be  used  primarily  for  further 
research  work  with  cows  and  calves.  Here  Purina  nutri- 
tionists will  continue  to  search  for  ways  to  produce  beef 
more  economically. 

Research  projects  at  the  ranch  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  J.  L.  Williamson,  manager  of  Purina's  Beef 
Cattle  Research.  "This  ranch  was  chosen  for  many 
reasons,"  Dr.  Williamson  said.  "One  is  that  it  offers 
uniform  grazing  conditions  needed  for  controlled  research 
work.  Results  from  this  ranch  with  these  cows  will  be 
meaningful  to  cattlemen  everywhere." 

This  herd,  bought  from  the  late  A.  B.  "Ott"  Burnett 
and  Mrs.  Burnett,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
commercial  herds  in  the  country.  It  is  well  known  for 
its  uniform  quality. 

Calves  and  yearlings  from  this  ranch  will  complement 
feedlot  research  in  progress  continuously  by  Purina.  The 
cow  herd  at  the  ranch  will  be  divided  into  16  groups  of 


cows,  making  it  possible  for  many  research  comparisons 
to  be  conducted  at  the  same  time  with  significant  num- 
bers of  animals. 

Purina  believes  in  the  cattle  business  ...  is  proud  to 
have  been  a  part  of  it  for  almost  70  years.  Purina 
believes  its  customers  deserve  the  best  in  research, 
products,  and  service.  Its  Research  Ranch  is  another 
step  in  this  direction. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  story  behind  the  4-square 
brand.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  in  the  making  .  .  .  will 
unfold  in  the  years  ahead. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  •  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri 

Purina  Range  Checkers  are  research-proved  and  field- 
demonstrated.  When  you  buy  or  book  your  winter  feed 
supply,  don't  be  misled  by 
cheap  prices  and  "chin 
music."  Get  the  facts  to- 
day from  your  Purinaman 
at  the  store  with  the 
Checkerboard  Sign.  - 


FEEDING     CAN  CO 


I  ■ 


YOU  LESS! 


NOW  FEED  YOUR  BEEF  THIS 

EASIER   MORE  PROFITABLE  WAV 


•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed* 


•  Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


Save  over  100  hours  of  labor  a  year  with  this  practical,  efficient  self-feeder  —  cot  down 
your  feed  bill,  too!  Specially  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant  but  small  amount  of  feed 
before  cattle.  All  but  eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and  palatable.  Cattle 
eat  more,-  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the  clock.  Even 
timid  animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed.  Built  of  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  for  1  5  to  20 
years  of  service.  TWO  SIZES  —  15  ft.  feeder  holds  250  bushels;  feeds  100  cattle  for  a 
week  on  one  filling.  71/?,  ft.  feeder,  125  bushel  capacity,  does  it  for  50  head. 


Creep  Feed  for  More  Profits! 

UPGRADE  your  calves  for  extra  profits  with 
Brower's  Calf  Creep  Feeder  —  heavier  weight 
end  better  finish  at  weaning  ...  off  to  market 
earlier  at  big  feed  savings.  Heavy  angle  iron 
Stalls  keep  cows  out,  save  feed.  Big  capacity 
saves  time  and  work.  Calves  eat  freely  in  the 
stalls,  gain  faster.  Weathertight;  feed  stays  dry. 
Stalls  fold  for  towing;  steel  skids.  Hopper  and 
trough  of  heavy  rust-resisting  Armco  Zincgrip. 
TWO  SIZES  --  double  stall  for  40  calves; 
single  stall  for  20  calves. 


LOW  PRICES:  WRITE  FOR  EASY 
PAYMENT  PLAN  &  LITERATURE 


CALF  CREEP 
FEEDER 

•  Roomier  stalls  for  greater 
calf  comfort  —  69"  wide; 
72"  deep 

Stall  openings  now  adjustable  to 
handle  older  and  larger  calves 

Top  now  locks  down  on  both  sides  — 
strongest  winds  cannot  raise  it 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  2376  Quincy,  Illinois 

Send  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Coif  Creep  Feeder    D  Hog  Equipment 

□  Cattle  Feeder  □  Poultry  Equipment 


Nan 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
Town  


State 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saiv  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


OVER  50,000 

ARMERS   HAVE   RECEIVED  THIS 


VALUABLE 

24-PAGE  BOOK 


'The  most  authentic   booklet  on   the  advantages  ot  automatic 
watering  ever  ottered",  say  agricultural  school  leaders,  farm 
editors  and  top  livestock  men  all  over  the  country.  Did  you  get 
your  FREE  copy?  Second  printing  just  off  the  press.  Here's  a 
fact-filled,    informative   booklet   complete   with   photos  and 
water  tables  for  all  livestock  and  poultry.  It's  yours  for  the 
asking.  No  obligation.  Write  for  your  copy  NOW! 


RITCHIE 

424   WALNUT  STRE 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CONRAD,  IOWA 


Adding  4,000  plants  per  acre  jumped  Kessler's  yield  average  into  the  100  to  135 
bushels  per  acre  range.  Over  55  acres  go  into  five  self-feeding  cement  stave  silos. 

Grow  3  Ears  of  Corn  ■ 

(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 


will  not  be  risking  any  more  drouth, 
barrenness  or  lodging  losses  than 
with  an  ordinary  hybrid  at  your  old 
planting  rate. 

The  fear  of  excessive  drouth  loss 
under  thicker  planting  holds  back 
many  farmers  when  it  shouldn't.  Test 
after  test  shows  that  in  dry  years, 
where  fertility  is  adequate,  there  is 
little,  if  any,  decline  in  yield  which 
can  be  traced  to  planting  too  thick 
(when  in  the  population  ranges  we 
are  discussing  here).  The  big  losses 
always  come  in  not  having  a  thick 
enough  stand  in  the  average  and  bet- 
ter moisture  years. 

What  about  small  ears?  Maximum 
corn  yields  are  produced  with  medi- 
um sized  ears  (in  the  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  pound  range).  Large  ears 
usually  indicate  a  thin  plant  popula- 
tion. Small  ears  can  mean  a  lot  of 
things  but  are  not  a  problem  with 
farmers  who  go  into  the  high  profit 
program  we  are  outlining  here. 

Plant  10%  More  Kernels 

You  can  have  a  lot  of  leeway  in 
your  planting  pattern.  Generally,  you 
should  plant  10%  more  kernels  than 
your  expected  final  population.  Thus, 
to  end  up  with  18,000  plants  you  need 
to  plant  close  to  20,000  kernels.  Three 
kernels  per  hill  spaced  every  24 
inches  in  40  inch  rows  plants  19,500. 
You  may  want  to  drill  —  go  ahead. 
Checking  corn  is  not  practical  above 
13,000  to  14,000  plants;  for  example, 
three  kernels  per  hill  spaced  38 
inches  gives  13,032  kernels  in  the 
ground.  Keep  a  close  eye  on  your 
kernel  drop  as  you  plant  to  be  sure 
that  high  tractor  speed  or  planter 
malfunction  isn't  reducing  your  pop- 
ulation. There's  no  substitute  for  get- 
ting off  and  digging  up  a  string  of 
kernels  every  so  often  as  you  plant. 

The  third  and  final  group  of  deci- 
sions involves  your  fertilizer  pro- 
gram. As  you  move  higher  on  the  yield 
scale,  the  plant  relies  more  and  more 
on  commercial  plant  food— legumes, 
manure,  starter  fertilizer  alone  can't 
do  it.  You  can  plan  your  fertilizer 
program  two  ways.  (1)  Soil  tests  and 
a  recommendation  for  the  yield  goal 
you've  set  by  your  county  agent  or  a 
fertilizer  company,  or  (2)  add  enough 
extra  plant  food  to  take  care  of  your 
yield  increase  over  past  yields. 

Pick  Fertilization  Plan 

The  first  method  is  the  most  pre- 
cise and  will  generally  be  the  most 
economical.  Be  sure  that  whoever 
does  the  recommending  knows  your 
plans  for  use  of  an  improved  hybrid 
and  thicker  planting.  Otherwise 
they're  likely  to  be  too  conservative 
in  their  suggestions. 

The  second  system  is  to  determine 
the  bushels  yield  increase  you  are 
after  and  add  the  necessary  plant  food 
to  what  you  are  now  putting  on.  If 
you  are  aiming  for  25  extra  bushels, 


you  would  need  to  apply  55  to  65 
extra  pounds  of  nitrogen,  about  40  to 
50  extra  pounds  of  phosphate  (P2O5) 
and  50  to  60  extra  pounds  of  potash 
(KoO) .  For  higher  or  lower  goals,  in- 
crease or  decrease  accordingly. 

Watch  the  Details 

This  easy  to  use  formula  will  work 
everywhere  except  in  cases  where 
you  are  already  applying  very  heavy 
rates  of  fertilizer.  Here  you  may  al- 
ready be  near  the  yield  ceiling  of  the 
hybrids  you  are  using  and  a  new  hy- 
brid planted  thicker  may  give  you  a 
healthy  boost  without  additional 
plant  food. 

The  methods  and  times  of  applica- 
tion would  be  the  same  as  you  are 
presently  using.  Phosphate  and  pot- 
ash can  be  plowed  down  with  some 
applied  as  starter.  The  nitrogen  is 
usually  put  down  before  planting  or 
side  dressed.  Some  are  applying  rates 
up  to  400  and  500  pounds  of  a  N.  P.  K. 
fertilizer  through  the  planter  with  the 
newer  disk  type  planter  attachments. 

Such  a  program  opens  the  possi- 
bility of  going  to  continuous  corn  on 
your  more  level  land.  Today,  con- 
tinuous corn  is  as  proven  a  practice 
as  continuous  alfalfa  provided  ero- 
sion is  not  a  problem.  With  corn  the 
highest  income  crop,  freedom  from 
the  old  fear  that  we  ruin  the  soil  with 
continuous  corn  plus  the  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  carryover  fertilizer. 
It's  easy  to  see  why  hundreds  of 
farmers  are  going  to  continuous  corn 
on  their  more  level  land. 

A  successful  corn  growing  program 
such  as  outlined  here  demands  care- 
ful attention  to  details  all  down  the 
line — from  plowing  to  lay  by.  As  a 
final  thought,  we  urge  you  to  give  a 
lot  of  attention  to  this  opportunity 
presenting  itself  to  corn  growers 
today — it  will  have  as  big  an  impact 
on  yields  as  anything  in  the  history  of 
corn  and  the  big  returns  go  to  those 
who  use  it  first. 
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Kessler  uses  self  feeders  to  feed 
his  hogs  24  per  cent  moisture  whole 
corn  from  air-tight  storage  facilities. 
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New  Forage  Grows  8 
Ft.  Tall  in  8  Weeks 

A  NEW  FORAGE  CROP  which  can 
be  used  in  rotation  grazing, 
green-chopped,  put  up  as  silage  or 
cured  as  hay,  has  been  developed  by 
DeKalb  Agricultural  Assn.,  Inc.,  De- 
Kalb,  111.  In  1958,  DeKalb  geneti- 
cists planned  the  marriage  of  two 
genetically  different  plants — sudan- 
grass  and  a  male  sterile  sorghum. 

The  remarkable  child  that  evolved 
from  this  mating  was  the  miracle 
crop  with  the  brand  name  of  Sudax. 
Since  its  origin,  farmers  throughout 
the  United  States  have  been  clamor- 
ing for  more  seed. 

Vigorous  growth,  quick  recovery 
after  grazing,  and  flexibility  of  use 
in  a  live  stock  feeding  program  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  farmers  like 
Sudax  brand  SX-11.  In  1959-60  tests 
by  scientists  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  SX-11  averaged  5.22  tons 
per  acre,  as  compared  with  4.18  tons 
for  Greenleaf  and  4.60  tons  for  Piper. 
It  produced  high  yields  at  all  loca- 
tions. SX-11  was  found  to  be  late  in 
maturity,  more  stemmy  with  larger 
leaves  than  regular  sudangrasses,  and 
with  a  higher  resistance  to  disease. 
It  was  suggested  for  supplemental 
summer  pastures. 

At  Oliveros  Experiment  Station  in 
Sante  Fe  Province,  Argentina,  SX-11 
was  cut  seven  times  and  produced  a 
total  of  41  tons  per  acre  (green 
weight).  Argentine  scientists  •  said: 
"It  has  an  amazing  ability  to  re- 
cover." 


Alvin  Wells,  Castile,  N.  Y.  found 
SX-11  had  grown  21  inches  within 
15  days  after  green  chopping.  Each 
plant    had    formed    3    to    5  tillers. 

Because  of  its  lush  growth  (See 
Photo)  and  wide  adaptability,  SX-11 
is  finding  a  home  on  many  live  stock 
farms.  It  is  ideally  suited  for  green 
chopping  and  rotation  grazing.  Some 
farmers  have  put  it  up  as  silage  in 
wet  areas.  In  dry  areas,  they  have 
cured  it  for  hay. 

Many  cattlemen  consider  SX-11 
one  of  the  best  possible  forages  avail- 
able because  it  produces  large  vol- 
ume of  leafy,  succulent  forage.  It  re- 
covers quickly  after  grazing.  It  can 
take  all  kinds  of  growing  conditions 
and  situations.  It  is  flexible  in  its  use. 

LeRoy  Bishop  of  Bellville,  Ohio, 
says:  "I  had  used  alfalfa  green  chop  in 
the  past,  but  I'll  never  go  back  to  it. 
I  get  twice  the  tonnage  with  SX-11." 
Ernest  Zeigelmeier  of  Gem,  Kans., 
has  used  SX-11  on  both  irrigated  and 
dryland  for  three  years.  "It  makes 
more  tonnage  and  better  feed  than 
common  Sudan,"  he  says. 

Donald  Davis,  Milbank,  S.  D.,  used 
it  for  silage.  "SX-11  will  give  three 
times  the  silage  that  corn  will  under 
dry  conditions.  It  stands  still  during 
dry  weather  and  when  it  rains  it 
grows  fast."  "My  28  dairy  cows  go 
for  it  more  readily  than  second  cut- 
ting alfalfa,"  reports  Wilbur  E.  Pad- 
don,  Stafford,  N.  Y.  Quick  recovery, 
vigorous  growth  and  good  stooling 
out  are  several  reasons  why  A.  E. 
Pegues  of  Marion  Junction,  Ala., 
likes  SX-11. 


Because  nothing  else  has  all  these  advantages, 

Terramycin*  Fights 

BRAND  OF  OXYTETRACYCUNE  HCI  lW 

Scours  Better 


USE  TERRAMYCIN 
SOLUBLE  POWDER  TO  GET: 

Broad  range 

Terramycin  fights  as  many  different 
kinds  of  germs  as  any  other  antibiotic  or 
drug  available  today  possibly  can.  Most 
others,  including  the  nitrofurans,  fall 
short  in  this  essential  coverage. 

Complete  solubility 
Terramycin  Soluble  Powder  dissolves 
completely— unlike  others  which  may 
not  dissolve,  or  which  settle  out  in  the 
water.With  Terramycin  there's  no  waste, 
no  shorting  of  the  medication  pigs  need. 

Greater  absorption 
Most  other  antibiotics,  nitrofurans,  or 
sulfas  work  only  in  the  digestive  tract. 
But  because  the  complications  of  scours 
often  spread  throughout  the  body,  an 
ideal  treatment  must  be  absorbed  into 
the  blood.  Terramycin  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood— fast— which  carries  it  to  the 
site  of  the  infection. 

Greater  stability 
Terramycin  is  the  only  broad-spectrum 
pig  medication  with  a  potency-protected 
molecule  containing  the  unique  hydro- 
gen-hydroxyl  pair.  This  guard  against 
breakdown  under 
normal  water 
conditions  means 
that  Terramycin 
can  actually  de- 
liver more  broad- 
range  antibiotic 
to  the  pig. 

No  other  antibiotic, 
nitrofuran  or  sulfa 
can  deliver  the  full 
potential  of  Terramycin. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Science  for  the  world's  well-being* 


Tell  Advertisers  You  Saw  It  In 
National  Live  Stock  Producer. 


Stockers  and  Feeders 

*  We  feature  good  and  choice  stack- 
er and  feeder  Hereford  cattle. 

*  World's  largest  cattle  auction. 

*  Write  us  for  particulars. 

*  USDA  Market  News  Cantor. 

AMARILLO  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO. 
AMARILLO  —  Bex  668  —  TEXAS 
E.  B.  John  ton — owners — Jaj  T»jlor 
M.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.        J.  B.  Taylor 


Make  your  reservations  now  for  the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion, Nov.  23-Dec.  1. 

CHICAGO'S  NEW  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL 

For  business  and  pleasure  •  closest  to  all  convention  centers, 
commercial  and  shopping  areas  •  free  motel  parking  •  heated 
outdoor  swimming  pool  •  free  TV,  radio,  ice  cubes,  wake-up 
coffee  •  complete  business  meeting  facilities  for  up  to 
500  persons  •  airport  limousines  stop  at  our  door 
•  Write  now  for  reservations,  Dept.  91, 

ESSEX  INN 

Michigan  Ave.  at  8th  St.  Across  from  Conrad 
Hilton,  Chicago— WE  9-2800 — TWX-CG82 
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It's  a  IB 


&f&  for  work 


RIND*  MIX  *  HAUL*  UNLOAD 

YOUR  FEE! 


Now  you  can  process  up  to  4  tons  of  formula 
feed  in  one  hour,  where  and  when  you  want  it, 
with  the  Grind-O-Mix.  This  machine  with  its 
famous  BearCat  Hammermill  or  roller  mill 
gives  you  complete,  rapid  mixing  of  grain, 
roughage  and  additives.  The  special  tapered- 
bottom  tank  and  agitator  arms  insure  free  feed 
movement,  complete  recirculation.  A  swinging 
auger  unloader  puts  the  mixed  feed  just  where 
you  need  it.  And  expenses,  including  labor, 
fuel  and  depreciation,  are  only  about  $1.10  a 
ton  —  a  really  low-cost  way  to  get  the  precise 
feed  your  livestock  need  at  every  stage  of 
growth.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  full  details. 


CHECK  THESE  SPECIAL 
GRIND-O-MIX 
FEATURES 

•  Inspection  windows 
to  check  feed  level 

•  Air-lift  blower  un- 
loader (optional) 

•  Loading  from  either 
side 

•  12-inch,  commercial 
type  mixing  auger 

•  Durable,  but  light — 
only  1540  lb*,  for 
mixer  unit 


BEARCAT  Quality  FARM  MACHINERY  SINCE  1908 
WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.     Dept.  821-82  Hastings,  Nebr. 


AUCTION  TIME  REDUCED  50%! 

ATKINSON  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION  CO.*  WEIGHS  CATTLE 
BY  THE  CARLOAD  .  .  .  REDUCES  AUCTION  TIME  50%  WITH  NEW 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE  WEIGHING  SYSTEM 

ATKINSON'S  old  dial  scale  was  too  slow  .  .  .  too  small. 

THEIR  NEW  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  WEIGHING  SYSTEM  GIVES  THEM  THE 
FOLLOWING  ADVANTAGES: 

•  LARGE  15-TON  CAPACITY  WITH  26'  x  12'  CONCRETE  DECK  .  .  . 

handles  a  full  carload  of  cattle  at  one  time. 

•  CABINET  DIAL  WITH  READ-OUT  .  .  .  doubles  auction  speed.  No 
waiting  for  weights.  Print-O-Matic  keeps  the  records. 

•  LARGE  5-DIGIT  LAMP-BANK  .  .  .  flashes  total  weight  to  buyers 
throughout  bidding. 

•  DUAL-WEIGH  SYSTEM.  Type-registering  beam  is  provided  as 

backup  if  power  to  automatic  system  fails. 

*ln  Atkinson,  Nebraska 

Reduce  your  auction  time  with  Fairbanks-Morse  Weighing  Sys- 
tems. Call  your  local  FM  Sales  Office  or  write:  Director  of  Marketing; 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.;  Scale  Division;  Yonkers,  New  York. 

W    A  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  COMPONENT  OF 


FAIRBANKS  WHITNEY 

132  YEARS  OF  CUSTOMER  ACCEPTANCE  BUILT  INTO  EVERY  PRODUCT 


TAX  ASSESSMENT  DATES 
AFFECTING  LIVE  STOCK 


TTHE  ABOVE  MAP  showing  state 
tax  assessment  dates  for  live  stock 
and  other  taxable  property  may  be 
helpful  in  your  marketing  program. 
Some  farmers  may  wish  to  gear  their 
production  and  marketing  programs 
so  that  their  farm  and  feedlots  are 
comparatively  free  of  live  stock 
when  the  tax  assessor  comes  around. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  states 
have  a  specific  date  on  which  taxable 
property  in  the  state  is  assessed.  Not 
all  states  have  the  same  date.  In 
some  states — Texas,  California,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  and  South  Dakota 
— local  taxing  districts  may  assess  on 
other  than  the  general  date. 

Because  of  the  many  variations,  the 
map  shows  only  the  general  assess- 
ment dates.  States  classed  on-the  map 
as  not  uniform  (Arizona,  Nevada) 
have  no  general  date  because  assess- 
ments can  be  made  at  any  time  within 
a  given  period;  or  jurisdictions 
may  choose  their  own  dates  (Alaska, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania). 

January  assessment  dates  are  used 
in  23  states,  and  of  these,  21  states  use 
January  1.  Tennessee  uses  January 
10;  Idaho  the  second  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary. Four  states  use  the  April  1  date. 


(In  Illinois,  real  property  is  assessed 
January  1,  personal  property  on  April 
1).  May  1  and  December  31  dates  are 
each  used  by  three  states.  South  Da- 
kota, Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  assess 
May  1;  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  and 
Rhode  Island  December  31. 

In  South  Dakota,  however,  certain 
cities  may  use  the  January  2  assess- 
ment date.  March  is  used  by  three 
states — Indiana  uses  March  1,  Cali- 
fornia and  Montana  the  first  Monday 
in  March. 

Wyoming  and  Colorado  assess  on 
February  1 ;  New  Jersey  and  Alabama 
on  October  1.  (New  Jersey  uses  Janu- 
ary 1  for  assessment  of  business  per- 
sonalty). One  state — West  Virginia 
— uses  the  July  1  date. 

In  regard  to  farm  property,  Arkan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  have  January  1  as- 
sessment dates,  but  assess  crops  on 
July  31  and  May  31  respectively. 
South  Carolina  has  a  December  31 
general  assessment  date,  but  assesses 
certain  farm  products  on  August  31. 
Other  types  of  property  sometimes 
assessed  on  other  than  usual  assess- 
ment dates  are  motor  vehicles,  flight 
property,  and  inventories  (averaged 
over  the  year  in  Arkansas,  Connecti- 
cut and  North  Dakota). 


Broilers  Threaten  Hogs 


(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 


the  ones  which  will  form  the  bulk  of 
the  marketings  for  the  final  quarter 
of  the  year.  Even  though  supplies 
were  larger,  the  stronger  fat  cattle 
market,  the  cool  summer,  the  larger 
human  population,  and  increased 
per-capita  incomes  have  contributed 
to  slightly  higher  hog  prices  this 
summer. 

Hog  prices  are  expected  to  decline 
seasonally  in  October.  Number  1  bar- 
row and  gilt  prices  should  average 
between  $17  and  $18  per  cwt.  at  Chi- 
cago. 

The  outlook  for  feeding  lambs  this 
fall  is  more  favorable  than  in  some 
recent  years.  Choice  feeder  lambs 
were  quoted  at  $16.50  at  Omaha  late 
in  August.  Prices  on  slaughter  lambs 
next  winter  would  be  above  last  win- 
ter when  Choice  lambs  averaged 
about  $17.75  at  Chicago  (January  to 
March).  In  October  we  expect  slaugh- 
ter lambs  to  average  between  $19  and 
$20  per  cwt. 

Pork  producers  should  be  aware  of 
the  goals  of  the  broiler  industry.  Re- 
cently, industry  spokesmen  said  that 
chicken  will  surpass  pork  as  the  num- 
ber two  meat  commodity  in  the 
United  States.  At  present,  beef  is 
number  one.  The  average  person  this 
year  will  consume  86  pounds  of  beef. 
The  average  pork  consumption  is  63 


pounds  and  has  fluctuated  around  65 
pounds  in  recent  years.  The  trend  has 
been  down. 

Poultry  consumption  per  person 
has  been  climbing  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  In  1955,  the  average  poultry 
consumption  per  person  was  26 
pounds.  In  1962,  it  will  be  37  or  38 
pounds.  Consumption  of  broilers  has 
made  up  most  of  the  increase. 

Around  20%  of  the  chicken  is  now 
sold  in  frozen  form.  Optimistic  trade 
officials  say  this  may  climb  to  80% 
by  1970.  Knowing  that  many  home- 
makers  now  buy  fresh  fryers  and 
freeze  them  at  home,  the  80%  figure 
may  be  reached  in  eight  years. 

We  wonder  if  swine  growers  and 
the  pork  industry  will  permit 
broilers  to  take  over  the  number  two 
spot. 

A  recent  Farmer  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice research  report  indicates  that  the 
live  stock  industry  loses  over  $25 
million  a  year  from  bruise  damage  to 
slaughter  live  stock.  The  average 
cost  of  a  bruise  was  76c  a  head  on 
cattle,  39c  on  lambs,  and  340  on  hogs. 

As  a  live  stock  producer,  you  can 
help  the  industry  save  millions  of 
dollars  by  frequently  checking  your 
buildings,  fences,  facilities,  and  live 
stock  handling  practices. 
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Cartoon  Legend  Contest 


HERE'S  A  CHANCE  for  the  readers  of  National  Live  Stock 
Producer  to  try  their  skill  at  writing  a  cartoon  legend — and 
winning  prize  money  in  the  bargain. 

Our  artist,  Jack  Skirvin,  has  provided  us  with  a  legend  for  the 
above  cartoon,  but  maybe  you  could  find  a  better  one.  But  you've 
got  to  think  fast  and  act  fast  in  order  to  win  the  money.  Here  are 
the  prizes: 

First  Prize:  $25 
Second  Prize:  $15 
Third  Prize:  $10 

HERE  ARE  THE  RULES:  You  must  find  your  legend  in  any  of 
the  advertisements  of  this  issue  of  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer. Simply  clip  the  words  from  the  advertisement,  paste  them 
on  a  postcard  or  regular  filing  card,  list  the  page  number  on  which 
the  ad  appears,  and  mail  to: 

Cartoon  Editor 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
155  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

V^OUR  LEGEND  MUST  consist  of  one  or  more  consecutive  words 
A  or  lines  from  any  advertisement  in  the  October,  1962  issue  of 
National  LivE  Stock  Producer.  In  case  of  duplicate  entries,  the 
card  or  letter  bearing  the  earliest  postmark  will  receive  preference. 
Entries  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Winners  will  be  an- 
nounced in  National  Live  Stock  Producer.  The  decision  of  the 
editor  will  be  final. 

Act  ISotv!  The  deadline  for  this  contest  is  October  15,  1962. 


High  Oil  Corn  May  Grow  in  Corn  Belt 


TJIGH  OIL  CORN  which  yields 
more  energy  and  more  money 
per  acre  may  be  growing  throughout 
the  Corn  Belt  within  five  years  if 
plant  breeders  can  lick  certain  prob- 
lems. 

D.  E.  Alexander,  professor  of  plant 
genetics,  University  of  Illinois,  be- 
lieves it  is  possible  within  five  years 
to  produce  an  8%  oil  corn  that  is 
disease  resistant,  stands  well,  has 
high  yields,  and  does  not  have  to  be 
de-tasseled.  High  oil  corn  has  a  6 
to  8%  oil  content  rather  than  the 
4%  oil  content  of  present-day  hy- 
brids. 

An  experiment  started  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1896  proves  it 
is  possible  to  increase  the  oil  con- 
tent of  corn  from  4%  to  15%.  "But 
that  took  64  generations,"  says  Al- 
exander. "Eventually  we  may  be 
able  to  produce  157o  oil  hybrids  that 


are  good  all-around  plants  —  not 
plants  just  high  in  oil." 

More  oil  makes  corn  a  better  cal- 
orie trapper.  Oil  has  2Vi  times  the 
energy  value  of  the  starch  it  re- 
places. Hogs  and  poultry  like  the 
high-oil  corn,  but  cattle  and  sheep 
don't  handle  it  so  well. 

Liquid  shortenings,  o  1  e  o  s  ,  and 
salad  dressing  show  the  demand  for 
corn  oil  in  the  human  diet.  The  in- 
creased demand  indicates  that  high 
oil  corn  with  only  6%  oil  would  be 
worth  about  200  more  per  bushel. 
Alexander  believes  that  the  corn 
plant  does  not  have  to  be  just  a 
carbohydrate  producer,  but  even- 
tually will  compete  with  an  oil  crop 
like  soybeans.  If  the  oil  content  of 
corn  can  be  raised  to  15%,  it  will 
be  on  a  par  with  soybeans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  corn  would  yield  more 
starch. 


lit  0M  Dutchman 

Automatic  HfHj  FftMiuriiii)  SyaUnii ! 


System  reduces 
labor  by  50%! 

•  Lowers  exposure 
to  disease! 

•  Automatic  ventilation 
and  manure  removal! 

•  Slatted  floors 
easier  on  sows! 


Autftntatic  Hft<)  Fluking  SyitentA ! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE 
LITERATURE  ON... 

'  BUILDINGS  FINISHING 
EQUIPMENT  FARROWING 


Automatic  feeding 
and  watering! 

Slatted  floors 
reduce  labor! 

Automatic  ventilation! 

Fast  gains  and 
better  yields! 


BIG  DUTCHMAN  HOG  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
DE  WITT  SQUARE  •  ZEELAND.  MICH  ,  Ph  772-2133 


Yes,  please  send  information  on 

□  Farrowing  □  Finishing 

I  plan  to  farrow  .sows.  I  plan  to  finish  hogs. 

Name     

Address   

City  


State 


BFM-A 


Tell  our  advertisers  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Producer 


4-WHEEL  DRIVES 

cost  less  to  run, 
handle  easier  with 


^CATTLE^ 

BEEF  UP 
FASTER 
WITH 


THEY  STOP 
FRONT  DRIVE 
DRAG,  WEAR 
IN  2-WHEEL 
DRIVE . . . 
. . .  save  gas, 
gears,  tires 


There  is  no  "dead  load"  to  push  in  2-wheel 
drive  with  Warn  Hubs,  because  the  front  drive 
stands  still — there  is  no  gear  wear,  less  tire  and 
engine  wear.  Your  4  w.d.  has  more  pep,  power, 
speed  in  high!  99-99%  of  these  rugged,  depend- 
able hubs  give  perfect  service  for  the  life  of  the 
vehicle  or  longer  —  proven  in  over  2  billion 
miles  of  use.  Either  Warn  Lock-O-Matics,  for 
automatic  selective  drive,  or  Warn  Locking 
Hubs  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction.  They 
are  guaranteed  to!  Models  for  all  makes  4  w.ds. 
See  your  local  dealer  or  write  for  literature. 

OVER    4  0  0,0  0  0    NOW    IN  USE 

G^flT   WARN  MFG.  CO., INC. 

Riverton  Box  6064-NP 
Seottle  88,  Washington 


MORTON 
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TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  iT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 
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for  the  time  of  your  life  .  .  .  join  the 

NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
PRODUCER  TOUR  OF 

SOUTH  AMERICA 


ONLY 


$864.00  from  MIAMI 
$996.00  from  CHICAGO 


PRICE  INCLUDES 
ROUND  TRIP 
TOURIST  AIR 
FARE,  HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS, 
SIGHTSEEING 
.  .  .  TAXES,  TOO. 


ENJOY  17  EXCITING  FUN-FILLED  DAYS  IN  SUNNY 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  TOUR  DEPARTS  JANUARY  IS,  1963. 
VISIT  LEADING  LIVESTOCK  RANCHES  IN 

ARGENTINA  -  PANAMA  -  PERU 
URUGUAY  — BRAZIL— COLOMBIA 

FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  WRITE  MR.  JACK  SAM  PI  ER,  EDITOR,  THE  NATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK  PRODUCER,  155  N.  WACKER  DR.,  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 

BRANIFFiteWAIRWAYS 


EASY  WAY  TO  PREPARE  FEED  AND  LABOR 
SAVING  WAY  TO  FEED  IT 


PEERLESS 

ROLLER  MILL  TYPE 

FEED  MAKERS 


ROL-N-MIX 

3  in  I  Feed  Maker 

ROL-N-MIX  gives  feeders  DOUBLE 
BENEFITS.  It  cuts  feed  costs  and 
saves  labor.  Rolled  feeds 
give  10-20%  better  feed- 
ing results  over  hammer- 
mill  ground  feed. 

A  Money  Maker  For 
Every  Livestock  Farm 


Automate  with 
PEERLESS  Automatic-Electric  FEED  MAKER 


A  continuous,  automatic  method  of  preparing  mixed  rations, 
meters  and  blends  two  different  grains  and  two  other  ingredients. 
Fully  equipped  with  electronic  devices  for  fool  proof  operation. 
Operate  with  3-7  Vz  H.P.  motor.  Up  to  4  tons  per  hour. 

NEW  CATALOG  OF  ROLLER  MILLS 

For  Ear  Corn  and  Small  Grain 

Big,  new  catalog  illustrates  and  gives  complete  in- 
formation about  Peerless  full  line  of  small  grain 
and  ear  corn  roller  mills  and  feed  makers. 
Write  today  for  Literature. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.',  INC.,  Dept.  611,      Jeplin,  Mo. 


AMERICA'S  NO.  1  LINE  OF  "FARM  AND  FEEDER  SIZE"  ROLLER  MILLS 


PAX 

Coldwater, 


AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATERERS 

...multipurpose,  non-siphoning,  ideal  for  year  'round  use  for 
hogs,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  calves! 
Heavy  cast  iron  bowls,  bases,  float 
guards  and  mud  grates,  and  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  steel  jackets.  Com- 
pletely insulated.  Water  level  controlled 
or  shut  off  by  large,  fast  filling,  all 
brass,  non-siphoning  valves.  Both  wa- 
2  drinker  terers  are  available  with  or  without 

model  eiectric  heat.  ^#^4  dnnker 

DISTRIBUTING     COMPANY,     COLDWATER,  OHIO 
Ohio    •    Rock  Island,  Illinois    •    Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.    •    Kansas  City,  Mo. 
P.O.  Milan,  Illinois       •     Dept.  NL-102 


Timely  Tips 

New  booklets  prepared  by  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers.  They  are 
tree  upon  request,  unless  a  price  is  quoted.  Write  direct  to  addresses  given. 

Mention  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  PRODUCER  when  you  write. 


RURAL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  circular 
outlines  the  basic  principles  of  design, 
construction,  installation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  septic  tanks  and  subsurface  dis- 
posal system  for  rural  residences  where 
public  sewers  are  inaccessible  or  im- 
practical. Extension  Circular  602  is  avail- 
able from  Extension  Service,  South  Da- 
kota State  College,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 
Also  available  are:  "Safe  Rural  Water 
Supplies,"  Extension  Circular  601; 
"Grasshoppers  and  Their  Control,"  F.  S. 
131,  and  "Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs," 
Extension  Circular  607. 

NOW  THAT  YOU  ARE  RETIRING 
booklet  contains  advice  and  useful  in- 
formation for  persons  nearing  retirement. 
Covers  such  subjects  as  decisions  to  make 
and  changes  to  face,  working  while  get- 
ting social  security  payments,  part-time 
work  available  to  older  people,  com- 
munity activities,  recreation,  adult  edu- 
cation, where  to  live  after  retirement, 
health  care,  stretching  retirement  income, 
and  counseling  and  information  services. 
Free  by  writing  or  telephoning  your  near- 
est Social  Security  Administration  Dis- 
trict Office.  Also  available  are  "Social 
Security  and  Farm  Families,"  questions 
and  answers  about  old-age,  survivor  and 
disability  insurance  benefits;  "Self-Em- 
ployed  Farmers,  Are  You  Getting  the 
Social  Security  Credit  Due  You?"  and 
"Social  Security  Information  for  Self- 
Employed  Farmers." 

REDUCE  LOSSES  FROM  Brisket  Dis- 
ease" Circular  tells  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  disease  and  outlines 
procedures  that  will  reduce  the  incidence 
and  death  rate.  Circular  143  is  available 
from  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah. 
Other  literature  available  from  the  same 
source  are:  "A  Comparison  of  the  Ogden 
and  Los  Angeles  Markets  for  Utah 
Cattle,"  Bulletin  434,  and  "How  to  Man- 
age the  Leaf-Cutting  Bee,"  Circular  144. 

YOU  CAN  IMPROVE  BREEDING  Ef- 
ficiency in  Your  Dairy  Herd,"  Bulletin 
371,  is  free  upon  request  from  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida.  "Delayed  Concen- 
trate Feeding  to  Steers,"  Bulletin  374; 
"Control  of  Fruit-Dropping  in  Italian 
Prune  by  Foliar  Sprays  of  2,4,5-TP," 
Bulletin  378,  and  "Furrow  Erosion  on 
Steep  Irrigated  Land,"  Bulletin  53,  are 
also  available  from  the  same  source. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  RE- 
Sources"  is  a  30-page  publication  giving 
a  graphic  digest  of  the  results  of  a  three- 
year  on-the-ground  study  in  every  county 
of  the  U.  S.  on  the  agricultural  land  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  their  capabilities, 
their  uses,  and  their  soil  and  water  con- 
servation needs.  Agricultural  Information 
Bulletin  263  is  free  from  Office  of  In- 
formation, U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

WEED  CONTROL,  1962-1963  Sugges- 
tions," Current  Report  34,  booklet  is 
available  from  West  Virginia  University, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.  Other  literature  avail- 
able from  the  same  source  are:  "Grow- 
ing Christmas  Trees  from  Seed,"  Bulle- 
tin 472;  "Success  of  Tree  Planting  on 
Strip-Mined  Areas  in  West  Virginia," 
Bulletin  473,  and  "A  Nomograph  for 
Determining  Poultry  House  Ventilation 
and  Insulation  Requirements,"  Bulletin 
468T. 

CONTROL  HORNFLIES  on  Beef  Cattle 
with  Cable  Backrubbers"  circular  392 
illustrates  how  you  can  let  your  cattle 
do  the  controlling.  Free  from  Extension 
Service,  Clemson  College,  Clemson,  S. 
Car. 

FALL  NEEDLECRAFT  BOOK  offers 
bright  array  of  gifts,  toys,  personal 
and  household  accessories.  More  than 
100  designs.  See  cover  illustration  in 
pattern  section  of  this  issue.  Send  25<t 
to  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  268, 
Needlecraft  Department,  P.O.  Box  162, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


MONTANA  WOOL  POOLS  is  an  8-page 
folder  containing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  secretaries,  and  wool  pool  loca- 
tions in  Montana.  Free  from  Montana 
State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  MANAGEMENT 
is  a  20-page  booklet  explaining  this 
major  or  side-line  farm  income  for  Mon- 
tana foresters.  How  to  plant,  care  for,  and 
handle  various  species  of  trees  as  well  as 
pruning  and  harvesting  methods  are  dis- 
cussed. How  to  cut  trees  and  figure  costs 
are  explained.  Contains  sample  sale  con- 
tract. Free  from  Montana  State  College, 
Bozeman,  Mont.  Ask  for  Bulletin  No. 
316. 

BREED  CHAROLAIS  THE  Litton 
Way"  is  an  8-page  pamphlet  explain- 
ing some  of  the  advantages  of  breeding 
Charolais  cattle.  For  this  pamphlet,  write 
Jerry  Litton,  Litton  Charolais  Ranch, 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 

SHEEP  PRODUCTION  is  the  title  of  a 
48-page  booklet  that  is  well  illustrated 
and  tells  you  all  you  need  to  know  about 
sheep  production.  Bulletin  828  is  avail- 
able from  Extension  Service,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

AUSTRALIA'S  AGRICULTURAL  Pro- 
duction and  Trade  Policies  Affecting 
U.  S.  Farm  Exports,"  Economic  Report 
No.  3,  presents  a  general  idea  of  Aus- 
tralia's agriculture.  The  64-page  booklet 
is  available  at  25c  a  copy  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

FACTORS  TO  CONSIDER  in  Manu- 
facturing Feed  on  the  Farm"  are  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  24-page  booklet 
that  is  now  available  from  American 
Feed  Manufacturers  Assn.,  53  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SLAUGHTER 
Yearlings"  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  334 
giving  data  on  wintering  calves  in  the 
barn  vs.  outside,  summer  grazing  on 
nitrated  and  irrigated  pastures,  and  fin- 
ishing after  the  grazing  period.  Write 
University  of  Tennessee,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Knoxville,  Term. 

DURABILITY  OF  MATERIALS  and 

Methods  for  Constructing  Tub  and 
Shower  Enclosures"  booklet  relates  the 
results  of  16  different  wall-finishing  ma- 
terials subjected  to  accelerated  shower 
exposure  studies.  Available  from  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  College 
Station,  Tex. 

THE  CRUDE-PROTEIN  Requirements 
of  the  Ewe  Lamb"  are  discussed  in 
this  14-page  Research  Bulletin  No.  51. 
Available  from  University  of  Idaho,  Mos- 
cow, Ida. 

HYDROPONICS  is  a  booklet  on  how 
you  can  lower  feed  costs  and  increase 
production  in  your  live  stock  enterprise. 
Write  to  Hydroponics,  Inc.,  4604  Bluff 
Rd.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BLOOD  TYPING  TECHNIQUES  in 
Poultry"  bulletin  is  designed  to  serve 
as  a  laboratory  guide  for  persons  inter- 
ested in  poultry  blood  grouping.  Write 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
College  Station,  Texas. 

RURAL  AREAS  DEVELOPMENT 
pamphlet  lists  the  goals  for  this  pro- 
gram and  how  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  plans  to  do  it.  Pamphlet  PA- 
497  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

MEAT  TYPE  SWINE  Certification  Pro- 
gram" is  a  12-page  booklet  explaining 
how  the  various  purebred  swine  associa- 
tions are  attempting  to  identify  those 
strains  of  hogs  which  are  more  prolific, 
have  a  superior  rate  of  gain  and  are  more 
capable  of  producing  heavily  muscled 
carcasses.  Ask  for  Circular  479  from  Ex- 
tension Service,  Clemson  College,  Clem- 
son, S.  C.  Also  available  is  Circular  480 
"Small  Grains  for  Grain,  Grazing,  Hay, 
Silage  and  Winter  Cover." 
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the  herd,  a  rectal  examination  is  nec- 
essary because  there  is  no  other  test, 
chemical  or  bichemical,  that  will  de- 
termine pregnancy. 

Too  frequently  we  see  "bumping 
the  calf"  or  looking  at  a  large  abdo- 
men and  guessing  that  she  is  with 
calf.  The  only  actual  way  is  the  ac- 
tual palpation  method  to  determine 
whether  a  calf  is  in  the  reproductive 
tract  or  not.  There  are  advantages  of 


JOHN  B.  HERRICK 


]V"0  DOUBT  THERE  are  many  cat- 
tlemen who  have  good-looking 
cows  at  home  that  appear  to  be  in 
excellent  condition.  They  are  smooth 
over  the  top  and  over  the  rump  and 
carry  a  good  deal  of  fleshing.  Many 
of  these  animals  actually  look  like 
the  show  type  animal.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  "guess"  on  such  ani- 
mals and  frequently  it  will  be  found 
that  they  haven't  had  a  calf  for  at 
least  two  or  three  years.  In  other 
words,  if  the  cow  isn't  having  a  calf 
she  is  going  to  usually  look  pretty 
good  and  if  she  is  looking  very  good 
you  are  undoubtedly  losing  money. 

The  percentage 
calf  crop  as  far  as 
the  beef  producer 
is  concerned  is  a 
term  that  means  a 
number  of  calves 
weaned  divided  by 
the  number  of 
cows  in  the  herd. 
This  naturally 
pertains  only  to 
one  breeding  sea- 
son. For  example,  if  you  start  out 
with  100  cows  in  your  herd  in  a  breed- 
ing season  and  you  end  up  with  80 
calves  at  the  time  of  weaning  you 
have  an  80%  calf  crop,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  cows  you  culled  out 
during  that  particular  year.  There 
are  a  number  of  experiments  that  re- 
veal the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  for  a 
year  and  most  of  them  end  up  at 
around  $75  a  year. 

Taking  this  figure  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  percentage  calf  crop  and 
weaning  weights,  you  will  greatly 
appreciate  that  weaning  weights  will 
influence  the  return  you  get  from  a 
calf.  This  return  can  be  increased  by 
not  only  a  careful  job  of  selection  in 
your  breeding  stock,  but  also  by  car- 
rying out  a  production  testing  pro- 
gram. 

Watch  Calf  Crop  Percentage 

Calves  weighing  an  average  of  450 
lbs.  at  weaning  naturally  yield  405 
lbs.  of  calf  per  cow  if  a  90%  calf 
crop  is  obtained.  This  is  solved  by 
taking  90%  and  multiplying  it  by  the 
450  pound  average  and  you  get  the 
405  pounds  per  cow.  If  you  have  only 
an  80%  calf  crop,  you  have  360  lbs. 
of  marketable  calf  per  cow  and  if  it 
drops  down  to  70%  you  have  315  lbs. 
and  at  60%  only  270  lbs.  Take  the 
number  of  cows  that  you  have  in 
your  herd  and  if  you  don't  have 
weaning  weights,  guess  at  them,  fig- 
ure out  the  number  of  calves  you  got 
from  these  cows  and  you  can  find  out 
how  many  pounds  of  calf  each  cow 
produced. 

Naturally  there  are  other  costs  in- 
volved and  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  cost  of  calf  per  pound.  If  you  spend 
over  170  per  pound  to  produce  a  400- 
pound  calf  compared  to  over  190  for 
360  lbs.  or  an  80%  calf  crop;  over 
220  per  pound  for  a  350  lb.  aver- 
age and  over  250  a  pound  for  the 
270  lb.  average.  This  means  that 
calves  must  be  selling  roughly  at 
over  250  to  break  even  on  a  60% 
calf  crop  with  calves  averaging  450 
lbs.  at  weaning. 

Whenever  the  weaning  weight  de- 
creases, you  get  a  drop  in  the  pounds 
of  beef  raised  per  cow  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing each  pound  of  beef.  A  60% 
calf  crop  with  350-pound  calf  aver- 
age at  weaning  will  yield  only  210 
lbs.  of  beef  per  cow,  which  would 
cost  over  330  per  pound  to  produce. 
There  are  many  states  and  many 
herds  of  cattle  in  these  states  that 
have  such  records. 

Therefore,  any  cow-calf  program 
whether  it  is  purebred  or  commer- 
cial, a  calf  crop  percentage  at  wean- 
ing weight  in  a  calf-cow  production 
program  is  all  important.  In  order  to 
determine  what  cows  are  pregnant 
and  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  removed  from 
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KEEPING 
LIVE  STOCK 
HEALTHY 


By  John  B.  Herrick,  D.V.M. 


such  a  program  which  should  be  in- 
stituted from  30  to  60  days  after  the 
breeding  period  is  that: 

(1)  It  offers  an  opportunity  to  cull 
open  cows.  At  this  time  it  can  be  de- 
termined that  these  cows  are  worthy 
of  salvage,  whether  they  are  worthy 
of  treating  and  whether  they  are 
good  enough  to  keep  over  as  a  barren 
cow  for  the  next  year.  In  many  cases 
these  ranchers  or  farmers  would  like 


to  feed  these  cows  out  to  a  better 
grade  than  what  they  are  at  the  time 
of  pregnancy  examination.  Too  fre- 
quently we  observe  such  animals  be- 
ing placed  in  production  sales  and  in 
other  words  selling  the  animals  that 
were  not  with  calf  because  they  were 
problems. 

(2)  A  pregnancy  examination  by 
a  reliable  person  will  pretty  accu- 
rately tell  about  the  time  the  cows 
will  calve.  This  enables  the  cattle- 
man to  separate  the  cows  according 
to  their  approximate  calving  date. 

(3)  Another  value  of  "pregnancy 
diagnosis"  is  that  it  certainly  adds  to 
the  selling  price  of  the  animal.  A 
cattleman  that  buys  replacement 
stock  or  breeding  stock  will  definite- 
ly know  that  they  are  pregnant 


MEN  PAST  40 


Who  are  Troubled  with 

ffeffihq  Wf6/s 

Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness- Tiredness, 
Loss  of  Physical  Vigor 

The  Cause  may  be 
Glandular  Inflammation 


Men  as  they  grow  older,  too 
often  become  negligent  and  take 
for  granted,  unusual  aches  and 
pains.  They  mistakenly  think 
that  these  indications  of  111 
Health  are  the  USUAL  signs  of 
older  age. 

This  negligence  can  prove 
Tragic  resulting  in  a  condition 
where  expensive  and  painful 
surgery  is  the  only  chance. 

If  you,  a  relative  or  a  friend 
have  the  symptoms  of  111  Health 
indicated  above  the  trouble  may 
be  due  to  Glandular  Inflamma- 
tion. 


GLANDULAR  INFLAMMA- 
TION very  commonly  occurs  in 
men  of  middle  age  or  past  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  despond- 
ency, emotional  upset  and  other 
mental  and  nervous  reactions  .  . . 
often  signs  that  the  glands  are 
not  functioning  properly. 

Neglect  of  such  conditions  or 
a  false  conception  of  inadequate 
treatments  cause  men  to  grow 
old  before  their  time  .  .  .  leading 
to  premature  old  age,  loss  of 
vigor  in  life  and  possibly  incura- 
ble conditions. 


NON-SURGICAL  TREATMENTS 


The  non-surgical  treatments  of 
Glandular  Inflammation  and 
other  diseases  of  older  men  af- 
forded at  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic  have  been  the  result  of 
over  20  years  scientific  research 
on  the  part  of  a  group  of  Doc- 
tors who  were  not  satisfied  with 
painful  surgical  treatment 
methods. 

The  War  brought  many  new 


techniques  and  many  new  won- 
der working  drugs.  These  new 
discoveries  were  added  to  the 
research  development  already 
accomplished.  The  result  has 
been  a  new  type  of  treatment 
that  is  proving  of  great  benefit 
to  men  suffering  from  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation  or  Rectal  and 
Colon  disorders  or  Reducible 
Hernia. 


The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  has  a  thoroughly  trained  staff 
of  Doctors  and  Technicians  to  give  you  the  most  modern  type 
of  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Service.  Your  condition  is 
checked  the  day  you  arrive. 

Treatments  Are 
Particularly  For  Men 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic  is  an  institution 
devoted  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  men  of  advancing  years.  If  you  were 
to  visit  here  you  would  find  men  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Here  for  one  purpose — correcting  their 
disorders,  finding  new  health  in  life  and  adding 
years  of  happiness  to  their  lives. 

During  the  past  few  years  men  from  over 
2,000  cities  and  towns  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  Undoubtedly  one  or 
more  of  these  men  are  from  your  locality  or 
close  by  .  .  .  we  will  gladly  send  you  their 
names  for  reference. 

Reservations  Not  Necessary 

If  your  condition  is  acute  and  painful  you 
may  come  here  at  once  without  reservation. 
Complete  examination  will  be  made  promptly. 


Free 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  GIVES 
YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 


COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  AT  LOW  COST 

When  you  arrive  here  we  first  make  a  complete  examination.  You 
are  examined  by  Doctors  who  have  had  years  of  experience  in  this 
field,  frankly  told  your  condition  and  cost  of  treatments  you  need. 
YOU  THEN  decide  if  you  will  take  the  treatments  recommended. 


This  new  FREE  Book  published  by  the  Ex- 
celsior Medical  Clinic  is  fully  illustrated  and 
deals  with  diseases  peculiar  to  men.  It  gives 
factual  knowledge  and  tells  Why  and  How 
Non-Surgical  methods  are  proving  so  success- 
ful. It  could  prove  of  utmost  importance  tO' 
your  future  life.  Write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


Select  Your  Own  Hotel  Accommodations 

Treatments  are  so  mild  that  hospitalization  is  not  necessary 
so  the  saving  in  your  expense  is  considerable.  You  are  free  to 
select  any  type  of  hotel  accommodation  you  may  desire. 


DO  SOMETHING  TODAY 

Taking  a  few  minutes  right  now  in 
filling  out  the  coupon  below  may  en- 
able you  to  better  enjoy  the  future 
years  of  your  life  and  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  acts  you  ever 
made. 


NON-SURGICAL 

Rectal-Colon  Disorders 

Rectal  and  Colon  disorders 
are  often  associated  with 
Glandular  Inflammation. 
These  troubles  if  not  cor- 
rected will  gradually  grow 
worse  and  often  require 
painful  and  expensive  sur- 
gery. 


TREATMENTS  OF 

Reducible  Hernia 

Our  Non-surgical  Hernia 
treatments  require  no  hos- 
pitalization, anesthesia  or  a 
long  expensive  period  of 
convalescence.  They  are  so 
dependable,  that  every  pa- 
tient accepted  for  treatment 
is  given  a  Lifetime  Certifi- 
cate of  Assurance. 


We  have  all  of  the  modern  facilities  to  treat  both  of  these 
disorders  either  with  or  without  Glandular  Inflammation 
treatments. 


*S£ASES 


EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  B  5365 

Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly  send  me  at  once,  without  obligation,  yo*r 
New,  FREE  Book  on  NON-SURGICAL  Treatment 
of  Disease.  I  am  interested  in  the  Disorder  of 
(Please  Check  Box) 

□  Hernia  □  Rectal-Colon  □  Glandular  Inflammation 
Name........  .  ...............   


Address   

City  


.State. 
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New!  on  MICHIGAN  AVE.  at  12th  St.  in  Chicago 


Free  Covered  Parking  for  a  1 1  guests 


CHICAGO'S  SMART  DOWNTOWN  MOTEL — RIGHT  ON  MICHI- 
GAN AVENUE  ACROSS  FROM  GRANT  PARK.  Closest  to  all  con- 
vention centers — museums — theatres  and  shopping.  Register  from 
your  car.  Every  room  excitingly  furnished — tile  bath  with  tub  and 
shower,  free  TV,  AM  &  FM,  Hi-Fi  radio,  room  controlled  heating  and 
air-conditioning.  Self  dialing  phones — 24  hour  switchboard  and  mess- 
age service.  Free  ice  cubes.  Room  service.  Atmospheric  restaurant  and 
lounge.  Sun  deck.  Private  dining  rooms.  Free  swimming  privileges  at 
Acres  Cabana  Club.  Phone  HA  7-8200.  Teletype  CG-82. 


Members: 
AAA 

Best  Western  Motels 
Reservations — 
Quality  Courts. 


y 


Make  Your  Reservations  Now 
For  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition,  Nov.  23-Dec.  1 


^wme  MOTEL 

Michigan  Ave.  at  12th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Waisy  HEATED  hog  waterers 

Your  hogs  need  fresh,  clean  water  all  winter  long.  Make 
sure  they  get  all  they  want — automatically— with  Daisy 
HEATED  Hog  Waterers.  Electric,  LP  Gas  or  Kerosene 
heaters.  Convenient,  detachable  heater  bases.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  for  FREE  literature,  low  prices. 


QUINN   WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS   •   BOONE  21,  IOWA 


"After  A  Hundred  Years"      (USDA's  1962  Yearbook) 


T, 


HE  1962  YEARBOOK  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  "After*  A 
Hundred  Years,"  is  now  available. 
Contains    704    pages,    706  photo- 


graphs in  108  chapters  written  by 
148  experts.  Available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


$3  per  Copy 


Live  Stock  Producer's  October  Outlook 


Eastern  Corn  Belt 


Choice  Kinds 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Yearlings 
Feeder  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


October  Top 

$26 
$26 
$30 
$17 
$20 


Market  Trend 

Steady ~ 
Steady 
Steady 
Declining 
Steady 


Supply  Trend 


Up  6% 
Up  7% 
Up  7% 
Up  6% 
Down  20% 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Yearlings 
Feeder  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Yearlings 
Feeder  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


Central  Corn  Belt 

^$27~  ""Steady 

$28  Steady 

$34  Steady 

$18  Declining 

$20  Declining 

Western  Corn  Belt 

~  $29  — Steady- 

$29  Steady 

$36  Steady 

$18  Declining 

$20  Steady 


Down  5% 
Up  2% 
Up  2% 
Up  5% 
Up  20% 


Up  5% 
Down  5% 
Down  5% 
Down  1 % 
Down  25% 


Fat  Cattle  $26 

Feeder  Yearlings  $27 

Feeder  Calves  $31 

Hogs  $17 

Lambs  $20 


Western  Range  Area 

Steady 


Advancing 
Advancing 
Declining 
Steady 


Down  15% 
Down  5% 
Down  5% 

Up  5% 
Down  13% 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Yearlings 
Feeder  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


West  Coast  Area 

$27  ~~  "Steady- 
$25  Steady 
$28  Steady 
$18  Declining 
$20  Declining 


Up  10% 
Down  1 % 
Down  1% 

Up  2% 
Same 


Southern  Area 


Fat  Cattle 
Feeder  Yearlings 
Feeder  Calves 
Hogs 
Lambs 


$27 
$26 
$28 
$18 
$20 


Declining 
Steady 
Steady 

Declining 
Steady 


Up  5% 
Up  8% 
Up  8% 
Up  7% 
Down  3% 


North 
South 


CENTRAL  CORN  BELT 

Chicago:  Corn  excellent.  Cool  and 
dry  weather  reduced  prospects  of 
soybeans.  About  6%  fewer  cattle  on 
feed  than  a  year  ago.  Native  lamb 
crop  slightly  more  than  year  ago. 
Supply  of  feeder  cattle  same  as  last 
year.  Feed  supplies  on  range  abun- 
dant. Feeder  lamb  prices  above  a  year 
ago;  fair  demand. 

Milwaukee:  Dry  and  cool  weather. 
Good  oat  yields;  pastures  drying  out. 
Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  down  10% 
from  year  ago.  About  6%  decrease  in 
size  of  pig  crop;  fall  farrowing  in- 
tentions up  1%  over  last  year.  Feeder 
demand  active;  little  change  in  price. 

National  Stock  Yards:  Need  good 
rain  badly.  Drouth  damage  quite  ex- 
tensive in  corn  producing  areas.  Soy- 
beans also  damaged  by  dry  weather. 
Sufficient  supply  of  hay;  pasture  con- 
ditions poor.  Demand  strong  for  all 
kinds  of  replacement  cattle;  prices  $1 
to  $3  higher  than  year  ago.  Fleshy 
feeders  selling  $23.50  to  $27;  steer 
calves  $27.50;  600  to  750#  yearlings 
$23.50  to  $27. 

Peoria:  Moisture  below  normal. 
Corn  and,  bean  crops  good  but 
weather  hurting.  Pasture  burnt  for 
lack  of  moisture.  Same  number  cat- 
tle as  year  ago;  lighter  weights. 
About  3%  fewer  hogs  marketed;  20% 
fewer  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed.  Some 
feeder  inquiry  for  yearling  cattle  and 
feeder  lambs;  high  asking  prices,  dry 
pastures  and  lack  of  water  slowing 
trade. 

Springfield:  Rain  needed.  Dry 
winds  and  high  temperatures  ad- 
versely affected  corn  crop.  Third  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  good;  yields  light.  Pas- 
ture condition  well  below  average. 
Fewer  cattle  on  feed  or  pasture;  5% 
increase  of  hogs  on  feed.  Demand  for 
cattle  greater;  paying  $2  higher  than 
last  year.  Good  demand  for  feeder 
pigs. 

EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Evansville:  Corn  exceptionally 
good;  soybeans  somewhat  hurt  by 
lack  of  rain;  plenty  of  hay.  Fat  cattle 
scarce;  hog  receipts  normal.  Few 
feeder  lambs  being  fed.  Movement  of 
feeder  cattle  slow  due  to  price  re- 
sistance. Demand  for  40  to  50  #  pigs 
good. 

Indianapolis:  Adequate  feed  sup- 
plies for  year  ahead.  Soybean  yield 
6%  above  last  year's  crop;  wheat  crop 
14%  under;  hay  5%  less;  pasture  poor 
to  fair.  Feeder  cattle  and  pig  prices 
higher;  strong  demand.  Fair  demand 
for  native  feeder  lambs;  slow  on 
westerns. 

SOUTHERN  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Jackson:  Corn  crop  yields  under 
last  year.  Hay  supplies  light;  pasture 
conditions  fair.  Good  and  Choice  350 
to  450#  steer  calves  $25  to  $28.50. 
Medium  to  Good  steer  calves  $22.50 
to  $26;  heifers  $2  to  $3  under.  Good 
to  Choice  yearling  steers  $22  to  $25.50; 
two-year-olds  $21  to  $23.50. 

Louisville:  Temperature  above 
normal.  Corn  yields  below  average; 
soybeans  look  good.  Demand  good  for 
finished  cattle;  limited  supply.  Good 
to  Choice  steer  calves  $26  to  $28; 
heifers  $2  to  $4  under.  Good  yearling 
steers  600  to  800  #  $24  to  $26.  Feeder 
pig  demand  good  but  difficult  to  lo- 
cate. Native  feeder  lambs  in  limited 
numbers;  not  much  interest  due  to 
dry  conditions. 

Nashville:  Early  corn  yields  good; 
late  corn  suffers  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture and  hot  weather.  Short  supply 
of  hay;  alfalfa  supply  short.  Feeder 
demand  good.  Yearling  steers  $26  and 


"Times  certainly  change.  When  they 
brought  us  from  Texas,  we  walked!" 


down;  heifers  $23  and  down;  two- 
year-olds  $25.  Good  and  Choice  steer 
calves  $28;  heifers  $24  and  down. 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT 

South  St.  Joseph:  Corn,  hay  and 
pastures  good;  small  grains  fair. 
About  10%  fewer  cattle  on  feed;  same 
number  of  hogs;  5%  fewer  sheep  than 
year  ago.  Feeder  demand  active  on 
cattle;  prices  advancing  sharply.  Best 
demand  is  for  heavier  feeding  cattle 
for  short  turn  in  feedlot.  Good  de- 
mand for  feeder  lambs;  selling  $18.50; 
range  lambs  in  West  $19  to  $19.50; 
Texas  feeders  $15.25  to  $16.50. 

WESTERN  RANGE  AREA 

Billings:  Feed  conditions  excel- 
lent. Light  supply  of  two-year-old 
steers.  No  calves.  Fair  supply  of  year- 
ling steers  and  heifers;  demand  good. 
Steers  $26.50  to  $28;  heifers  $24  to 
$26.  Two-year-old  steers  $24.50  to 
$26. 

Oklahoma  City:  Plenty  of  grass 
and  feed.  Live  stock  in  good  condi- 
tion; very  few  thin  cattle.  Active  de- 
mand for  feeders;  prices  strong.  Good 
local  demand  for  lightweight  year- 
lings and  calves. 

WEST  COAST  LIVE  STOCK  AREA 

Brawley:  Normal  supply  of  grain 
and  hay.  Cattle  on  feed  up  18  to  20%. 
Demand  for  feeder  cattle  fair;  asking 
price  too  high.  Choice  cattle  $27. 

Vis  alia:  Range  and  desert  dry; 
pasture  excellent.  Surplus  of  hay, 
other  feeds  adequate.  About  20% 
more  cattle  in  feedlots  than  year  ago. 
No  change  in  supply  on  pasture.  De- 
mand for  fat  cattle  slow;  stocker  and 
feeder  demand  adequate  for  supplies. 
Good  and  Choice  butcher  steers  $25 
to  $26.50;  heifers  $24  to  $25.50.  Good 
and  Choice  feeder  steers  $22.50  to  $25; 
heifers  $22  to  $24.  Good  and  Choice 
steer  calves  $25  to  $28;  heifers  $22  to 
$25. 


The  Market  Trend 


(Chicago  prices  except  feeder  lambs  at  Denver) 


Sept. 

Month 

Year 

1962 

Ago 

Ago 

Steers.  Prime 

$31.28 

$29.02 

$24.98 

Steers,  Choice 

29.35 

27.62 

23.88 

Steers,  Good 

26.42 

24.98 

23.38 

Heifers,  Choice 

26.55 

25  92 

23.12 

Heifers,  Good 

Cows.  Commercial 

14.88 

15.25 

15.00 

Bulls 

18.85 

19.70 

19.30 

Veal  Calves.  Choice 

Feeder  Steers,  Good 

Barrows  (200-220) 

18.71 

19.55 

18.80 

Sows  (330-400) 

16.35 

16.50 

16.25 

Lambs,  Choice 

21.00 

22.50 

17.70 

Lambs,  Good 

19.05 

20.25 

15.98 

Feeder  Lambs 

17.62 

17.75 

14.72 

Corn,  No    2,  Yellow 

1.11 

1.11 

111 

Wheat,  No.  2.  Hard 

2.18 

2.20 

1.96 

Oats.  No.  2.  White 

.69 

.66 

.70 

Cottonseed  Meal.  41  ro 

66.90 

69.40 

71.90 

Soybean.  Meal.  44'- 

78.00 

71.50 

69.00 

Linseed  Meal,  34', 

73.10 

75.60 

60  60 

Tankage  60', 

95.00 

90  00 

95  00 

Corn-Hog  Feed  Ratio 

16.8 

17.0 

16.6 

Weekly  Dressed  Meat  Prices 


(Weekly  average  in 

dollars  per 

100  pounds) 

Beef 

Prime  700  '800  = 

Choice  600  700  = 

46.12 

44.62 

39.75 

Good 

44.12 

42.62 

38  75 

Veal.  Choice 

52  00 

50.25 

51.00 

Lamb 

38  88 

Prime  45  55  = 

46.00 

46  81 

Choice  45  55  = 

46.00 

46.81 

38.88 

Pork 

47.12 

Loins  8  12  = 

48.75 

52.05 

Butts  4  8  = 

36.25 

37.50 

35.50 

Hams.  smk.  12  16  = 

49  75 

Picnics,  smk.  4  8= 

35.00 

35.00 

35.50 

Lard  1=  Cartons 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

28 
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lWhrask.i  Firm  Will 
Aii;i  l>  iv  Your  Hal  inns 


Raymond  Jf  eilage  tests  feed  on  the 
spectrograph,    recommends  additions. 

A  NEW  FEED  analysis  service  for 
farm-grown  feeds  has  been 
launched  as  a  service  to  live  stock 
producers  and  feeders  by  the  Feed 
Service  Corp.,  Crete,  Nebr.  "Any 
farmer  can  send  us  samples  of  his 
feedstuffs  for  analysis  and  receive  a 
report  within  72  hours,"  states  Philip 
C.  Anderson,  president. 

Home-grown  feeds  may  look  and 
smell  good,  but  their  true  worth  de- 
pends on  what  they  contain  which  is 
determined  from  the  nitrogen,  miner- 
als and  other  elements  in  the  soil 
where  they  are  grown.  All  elements, 
including  primary  and  trace  minerals, 
must  be  in  correct  proportion  before 
a  farmer  can  realize  full  value  from 
his  feedstuffs. 

The  firm's  new  laboratory  (See 
Photo)  contains  a  nitrogen  analyzer 
and  Bausch  and  Lomb  spectrograph. 
Lab  technicians  analyze  the  ration  for 
17  different  important  elements.  Feed 
samples  are  dried  out,  ground  to  a 
powder  and  treated  chemically.  Part 
of  the  feed  is  burned  in  the  nitrogen 
analyzer  and  the  nitrogen  content  is 
measured  from  released  gases. 

Major  Elements  of  Feed 

The  rest  of  the  sample  is  burned 
and  the  ashes  put  through  the  spectro- 
graph which  separates  light  waves 
from  each  element  and  records  them 
on  film.  If  the  ration  can  be  improved, 
recommendations  are  made  on  a  form 
that  shows  the  value  of  each  element 
that  will  provide  the  best  results  for 
the  farm  indicated. 

Animal  nutrition  is  basically  a 
problem  of  soil  fertility.  With  farm- 
grown  roughages  and  grains  differ- 
ing widely  in  protein  and  mineral 
content,  force  feeding  of  a  set  amount 
of  supplement  over  a  feeding  period 
may  be  impractical  and  uneconomi- 
cal. The  amount  of  30'  i  protein  sup- 
plement required  to  balance  a  normal 
wintering  or  fattening  ration  for  cat- 
<tle  has  ranged  from  less  than  V2  lb. 
per  head  per  day  to  as  high  as  3  lbs. 
per  day  in  some  cases. 

Spectrograph  analyses  of  feed  sam- 
ples clearly  point  out  that  the  best 
way  to  feed  minerals  to  live  stock  is 
on  a  separate  free-choice  basis,  as- 
serts Anderson.  "For  example,  of  28 
grass  samples  recently  analyzed  by 
Our  spectrograph  from  one  area  in 
Texas,  21  were  found  to  be  deficient 
in  cobalt.  Now  cobalt  is  being  offered 
to  cattle  in  that  area. 
t  Feed  Service  Corp.  manufactures 
Korea,  a  liquid  premix  for  blending 
with  molasses  by  local  distributors  to 
make  liquid  protein  supplement  for 
^ruminant  animals.  When  farmers 
order  the  liquid  supplement,  they  are 
given  polyethylene-lined  feed  sample 
Ibags.  They  can  forward  hay,  grain 
and  silage  direct  to  Feed  Service 
'Corp.,  Crete,  Nebr.,  in  these  bags  for 
feed  analysis.  I 
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SAVE  MONEY  •  SAVE  TIME  •  INCREASE  PROFITS 

by  using  America's  original  a  best      Eliminate  Costly  Spraying  -  Dipping 


QUScvatch 

CATTLE  OILER  -  DELOUSER 

•  SAVE  ON  FENCE  REPAIRS 

•  NO  PUMPS  OR  JETS  TO  CLOG  OR  FREEZE 
•ALL  OPERATING  PARTS  MOVE  IN  OIL 

•  EASY  TO  ASSEMBLE,  AND  ADJUST 

•  NO  COMPLICATED  PARTS 


SERVICES  UP  TO  150 
HEAD  OF  CATTLE 


CONTROLS   FACE  FLIES,  GRUBS, 
MANGE  MITES,  LICE  &  OTHER 
DAMAGING  PARASITES 

Money-Back  Guaranty 
When  Used  With  Old 
Scratch  Insecticides 

ROTENONE  MALATHION 
for  Winter  Use 

LINDANE- 
TOXAPHENE 
for  Summer 
Use 


LVlt Ic  Scratch        Introducing  These    2  NEW   Old  Scratch  Products 


SAME  MECHANISM 
AS  OLD  SCRATCH 

1 0-GALLON  TANK 

SERVES  50  HEAD 


Face  Fly  Flap 

CANVAS  FLAP  ATTACHES  TO 
OLD  SCRATCH  -  LITTLE  SCRATCH 


DISTRIBUTORSHIPS  AND 
DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


WRITE   OR  PHONE 

OLD  SCRATCH,  INC. 

BOX  5068  -  DIAMOND  9-1431 
AMARILLO,  TEXAS 


Hog  Oiler 

PORTABLE 
TROUBLE-FREE 
DURABLE 
LOW-COST 


HAS  THE  SAME 
CHANISM  AS 
OLD  SCRATCH 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP  MAN- 
AGEMENT. AND  CIRCULATION  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912.  AS 
AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3. 
1933.  JULY  2,  1946.  AND  JUNE  11.  1960  '74 
STAT  208) 

Of  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  published 
monthly  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  additional  entry 
at  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  for  October  1.  1962. 

State    of    IUnois  I 
County    of   Cook    I  ss 

1  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are  Publisher:  J  W  Sampler.  155  N 
Wacker  Dr  .  Chicago  6,  111  ;  Editor  J.  W. 
Sampler.  155  N  Wacker  Dr  .  Chicago  6.  Ill  : 
Managing  editor  P  O  Wilson.  155  N  Wacker 
Dr  .  Chicago  6.  Ill  .   Business  manager    J  W. 


Sampler.    155   N     Wacker   Dr  .    Chicago   6,  III 

2.  The  owner  is:  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Assn..  155  N.  Wacker  Dr  .  Chicago  6. 
Ill  .  John  D  Fehsenfeld.  President.  Troy.  Mo  . 
J  E  Bigelow.  Vice-President,  O'Neals.  Calif  ; 
P  O  Wilson.  Executive  Vice-President,  155 
N    Wacker  Dr  .  Chicago  6.  Ill 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include.  In  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  also  the  statements  in 
the    two    paragraphs    show    the    affiants  full 


knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  thai 
of  a  bona  fide  owner 

5  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
scribers during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  was:  (This  information  is 
required  by  the  act  of  June  11.  1960  to  be  in- 
cluded in  all  statements  regardless  of  fre- 
quency of  issue.  1  286,000  per  issue. 

J.  W.  Sampier.  Editor  and  Publisher.  Sworn 
to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  dav  of 
September,  1962  (Seal)  Cecilia  O'Hare  (My 
commission  expires  November   1.   1962.  i 
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PIGS 
"PACK  IT  ON" 
WITH 


MORTON 


Hi* 

YfllMORE 
6rin*er-m«*er 


Top  Feed  Production 

with  the  New  Bottom  Unloader 

Makes  and  Unloads  Tons  of  Feed  in  Minutes 


Model  '  350" 

Hammer  Mill 


YOUR  FEED  SAVINGS 
SOON  PAY  FOR  IT! 


P.  T.  O. 
POWERED 


TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 


•  GRINDS  Home  Grown  Hay, 
Grains,  Sorghums. 

•  MIXES  to  your  Formulas. 

•  DELIVERS  the  Feeds  to 
Feeders,  Tanks  or  Bags. 


Produces  more  and  better  feeds  with  less  labor  .  . . 
on  the  farm  or  feedlot  .  .  .  freshly  mixed  feeds  as  you 
need  them.  Top  capacity  grinding  hay  flakes,  corn 
(snapped,  ear  or  shelled)  other  grains  and  sorghums. 
Easily  handles  ear  corn  from  unloader  wagons.  Grinds 
all  materials  to  desired  fineness,  large,  low-set  con- 
centrate hopper  with  sackguard.  Hand  clutch  disen- 
gages mill  while  mixing  or  distributing  feed.  Complete 
accurate  mixing  throughout,  every  bite  the  same. 
Powerful  7-in.  Auger  Feed  Conveyor  rotates  270°, 
unloads  tank  completely;  raises  or  lowers  to  desired 
height,  locks  in  position  for  discharge  or  travel. 


WETM0RE  PULVERIZER  &  MCHY.C0. 

BOX  307  •  TONKAWA,  OKLAHOMA 


18'  Self-Feeder 


Portable,  Moves  eosily 
to  field  or  feed  lot. 


Any  Formula 
for 
BEEF, 
DAIRY 
COWS, 
HOGS,  or 
POULTRY 

I  —  See  Your  Wetmore  Dealer  or  Write  1 

I    Please  send  information  and  literature  on: 

□  Grinder-Mixer        □  Name  ol  Neoresl  Dealer. 

I  Name  


Address. 

City  


State 


NL 


Shows  which  ewes  bred  & 
checks  ram's  potency.  Saves 
money,  space.  Durable.  Jourge 
make.  Holds  grease  crayon, 
black,  green;  hard  (summer)  or 
iwinter).  Harness    $3.98;  crayons 
each  50( 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  or  send 
check  with  order,  including  postage. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


VACCINAT|^nd  BE  SAFE! 

— — - -  "tnT peak  or  qu*^^^^ 

COLORADO 

Veterinary  bio/ogrco/i 

Dependable  Protection! 

£OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
^*  Have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis- 
eases. Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 


Local  D'alttt  Nation  Wide  Distribution  mow 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


FOB 

FREE 
CATALOG 


Make      Your  Chicago 

Reservations  Now  For 
The  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition 

NOV.  23  TO  DEC.  1 

Drive  right  in.  Garage 
adjoins  lobby.  Air-con- 
ditioned. TV. 

Rooms 
i  Tt»i«    \  from 

1  single. 
\n  \ 

Mtt&lt  Write   today  for 
trev  literature. 


$6.50 


HOTEL 

HARRISON 

Harrison  Street  at  Wabash 
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Oklahoma  Market  Patterns 


(Continued  from 

for  the  most  important  class  of  live 
stock  produced  in  the  state. 

Live  stock  clearing  through  Okla- 
homa terminals  originate  not  only 
from  farms  and  ranches  in  Oklahoma 
but  from  producers  in  Texas,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Mississippi,  and  other  states 
in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Okla- 
homans  have  supplied  an  average  of 
about  93 c'c  of  the  cattle  sold  through 
state  terminals  in  the  past  four  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  direct  shipments 
of  hogs  from  out-of-state  sources 
represent  a  large  volume  of  the  total 
hog  slaughter  in  the  state. 

A  considerable  volume  of  slaughter 
live  stock  is  also  received.  This  has 
declined  significantly  since  1940, 
however.  This  is  less  true  for  hogs 
than  for  the  other  classes. 

Over  820,000  head  of  live  stock  for 
immediate  slaughter  were  received 
at  Oklahoma  terminals  in  1961.  This 
total  consisted  of  472,000  head  of 
hogs  (mostly  directs);  262,000  cattle; 
13,000  calves;  and,  74,000  sheep  and 
lambs.  Relatively  few  calves  sold  at 
Oklahoma  terminals  go  for  immedi- 
ate slaughter. 

Live  stock  clearing  through  Okla- 
homa terminals  is  shipped  to  nearly 
every  section  of  the  United  States. 
As  stockers  and  feeders  constitute 
the  largest  portion  of  the  total,  few 
hogs,  sheep,  and  lambs  are  shipped 
out.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
stocker-feeder  cattle  sold  through 
Oklahoma  terminals  during  the  pe- 
riod 1957-60  were  shipped  out-of- 
state.  Of  the  total  stockers  and 
feeders  shipped  out,  53%  went  to  the 
North  Central  Region.  The  Northern 
Plains  and  Central  Corn  Belt  states 
each  received  about  one-fourth  of 
the  total  shipments.  A  larger  por- 
tion (14%)  of  the  out-shipments  of 
stockers  and  feeders  went  to  Kansas 
than  any  other  single  state.  Only 
about  3%  was  shipped  to  Texas. 

Terminals  Operate  Auctions 

In  addition  to  the  three  large  ter- 
minals, about  88  auction  markets 
serve  Oklahoma  live  stock  producers. 
This  number  represents  a  decline  of 
28%  below  the  1949  high  of  122  auc- 
tions. Smaller  firms  largely  ac- 
counted for  this  decline  as  medium 
and  large  auctions  have  increased 
both  in  actual  numbers  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total. 

Primarily,  auctions  have  thrived 
best  when  located  some  distances 
from  terminals.  Following  the  trend 
at  other  terminals,  however,  auctions 
have  been  established  at  Oklahoma 
City  and  Fort  Smith.  In  general,  con- 
signments are  made  to  auctions  in 
small  lots  by  local  live  stock  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Some,  however,  serve 
as  principal  receiving  points  for  in- 
shipments  of  calves  and  other  live 
stock  from  Louisana,  Texas  and  other 
southern  states.  These  are  placed 
on  Oklahoma's  brush  pasture  and 
sold  later  as  feeders  or,  in  some 
cases,  as  slaughter  animals. 

Consistent  with  the  trend  towards 
production  of  stocker-feeder  cattle, 
the  percentage  of  slaughter  live  stock 
received  at  Oklahoma  auctions  has 
declined.  Major  purchasers  at  these 
auctions  include  feeder  buyers,  pack- 
ers, and  dealers. 

Adjustments  in  slaughtering,  proc- 
essing, and  meat  distribution  are 
evident  in  Oklahoma  as  elsewhere 
with  shifts  in  patterns  of  live  stock 
production  and  marketing. 

In  1960,  there  were  about  190  meat 
packing  firms  in  operation.  These  in- 
clude only  one  or  two  federally  in- 
spected plants.  About  12  of  the  other 
plants  handle  in  excess  of  8  million 
(liveweight)  pounds  annually  and 
another  27  produce  3  to  8  million 


Page  Seventeen) 
pounds  annually.  About  50  plants 
handle  300,000  to  2  million  pounds. 
Two-thirds  of  these  plants  handle 
less  than  300,000  pounds  which  is 
equivalent  to  only  300  animals  aver- 
aging 1,000  pounds  liveweight. 

In  1957  the  Armour  plant  in  Okla- 
homa City  stopped  slaughtering  hogs 
and  in  1960  the  plant  was  closed. 
These  developments,  of  course,  had 
a  severe  impact  on  the  local  econ- 
omy. The  Wilson  plant  in  Oklahoma 
City  also  is  scheduled  for  the  scrap 
heap,  but  a  new,  larger  and  more 
modern  plant  is  under  construction. 

Terminal  markets  and  auctions  are 
the  chief  source  of  live  stock  pur- 
chased  by   Oklahoma   packers,  al- 


though in  recent  years,  auction  and 
direct  purchases  have  increased.  Well 
over  50%  of  all  live  stock  slaughtered 
in  1959  was  purchased  through  ter- 
minal markets.  A  larger  percentage 
of  the  cows  and  bulls  and  sheep  and 
lambs  are  supplied  packers  by  these 
markets  than  the  other  classes  of 
live  stock.  Auctions  are  more  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  calves  and 
vealers  and  heifers  and  steers  than 
of  other  classes,  while  country 
dealers  rank  second  to  terminals  as 
a  source  of  hogs. 

Little  slaughter  specialization  by 
class  or  species  of  live  stock  is  evi- 
dent in  Oklahoma's  meat  packing 
industry.  Less  than  5%  of  the  firms 
specialize  in  the  slaughter  of  only 
one  species  of  live  stock  while  41% 
slaughter  as  many  as  4  species. 


Slaughter  production  of  all  beef 
cattle  and  calves  combined  in  Okla- 
homa is  about  equal  to  total  con- 
sumption in  the  state.  A  surplus  of 
cow-bull  beef  and  other  lower  qual- 
ity beef,  however,  is  about  balanced 
by  a  deficit  of  fed  beef.  Actually, 
feedlot  production  of  beef  and  con- 
sumption of  this  beef  also  are  about 
equal.  But  nearly  half  of  the  state's 
production  of  live  fed  beef  animals, 
44%  in  1960,  are  shipped  out  of  the 
state  for  slaughter.  Consequently, 
about  50  million  pounds  of  fed  beef, 
32 %  of  total  beef  consumption,  was 
imported  during  1960. 

Deficits  for  the  state  of  slaughter 
hogs  as  well  as  dressed  pork  are 
clearly  indicated.  Oklahoma  shifted 
from  an  export  to  an  import  basis  on 
dressed  pork  during  1950-52. 


LIFE  SAVE! 

for  Baby  Pig 


Automatic  Doser 


C  NEOMYCIN  -  SUL-FAM  ETMAZINE) 


WITH  TWO  PREFERRED  DRUGS  FOR  SCOURS-PNEUMONIA 


Big  news  for  pig-raisers!  Double  protection  against  pig-killing 
scours-pneumonia  in  a  handy,  easy  to  use  container  that  auto- 
matically measures  the  treatment  everytime  the  button  is 
pressed.  No  waste  ...  no  guesswork  . . .  each  pig  receives  full 
therapeutic  levels  of  two  preferred  drugs,  Neomycin  and  Sul- 
famethazine, for  fast,  effective  treatment  of  bacterial  enteritis 
(scours)  and  associated  pneumonia!  Neomet . . .  it's  new,  it's 
economical,  it's  ready  to  go  to  work  for  you  to  save  pigs  when 
scours-pneumonia  strike.  Ask  for  Neomet  at  your  animal 
health  dealer. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  INC. 

1909  NORTH  CLIFTON  AVE.  •   CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 


Special  metered 
valve  measures 
treatment.  No 
waste,  exact  dose 
every  time.  Can't 
spill  or  break. 


*VTOMATtC  00*081 
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The  Case  for  Creep -Feeding  Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 


i  ment  one  year  with  rolled,  cracked, 
)  or  crimped  grains  and  obtain  a  set 

■  of  cost-result  figures  on  them  after 
\  establishing  figures  for  an  all  pellet 
I*  ration.  Best  results  to  date  have  been 
[  with  a  ration  of  one-third  dehydrated 

alfalfa  and  two-thirds  barley,  pel- 
I  leted.  Season  long  per  head  average 
,  feed  costs  have  ranged  from  $11.50  to 
t  14  depending  upon  the  type  of  ration, 

the  pasture  conditions,  and  the  wean- 
!  ing  age  of  the  calves. 
,     For  this  money,  I  figure  I  get  an 

■  additional  70  lbs.  per  calf  at  weaning 
time.  In  these  six  years  there  have 
only  been  two  valid  creep  fed  non- 
creepfed  comparisons.  The  first  year 


when  only  calves  from  two  year  old 
heifers  were  fed,  they  gained  one 
tenth  pound  more  per  day  from  birth 
to  weaning  than  did  calves  from  four 
year  old  cows  on  adjacent  similar 
pasture.  Normally,  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  weigh  50  lbs.  less  at  200 
days  of  age  which  would  be  a  gain 
of  .25  lb.  per  day  less  than  the  others. 
I  made  my  70  lbs.  (.35  x  200)  that 
year.  The  other  time,  11  head  of  non- 
creepfed  replacement  heifer  calves 
from  the  same  set  of  cows  and  by  the 
same  bull  that  I  had  been  using  to 
wean  485  to  490  lb.  creepfed  replace- 
ments, weaned  at  415  lbs.  at  a  similar 
age  in  days.  That  particular  year  my 


per  head  cost  was  $11.50  and  the  dif- 
ference in  weights  was  again  70  lbs. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  dif- 
ficult about  creep  feeding.  The  start 
is  with  a  well  constructed,  sensibly 
designed  creep  in  a  location  where 
the  cows  spend  considerable  time 
such  as  a  water  hole.  Just  any  old 
arrangement  with  feed  in  a  trough 
is  not  enough.  There  has  to  be  some 
attraction  such  as  shade  to  bring  a 
calf  inside.  At  first,  the  feed  means 
nothing  to  them.  Any  operator  that 
can  put  360  lbs.  of  pelleted  feed  or 
500  lbs.  grain,  on  the  average,  through 
the  calves  by  the  time  they  are  seven 
months  old  can  congratulate  himself 


for  a  good  job  of  managing.  The  more 
they  eat,  the  more  they  gain. 

The  practice  has  its  limitations.  Not 
all  management  plans  are  geared  to 
a  creep  program  and  not  all  pastures 
or  ranges  are  suited  to  one. 

Cattle  ranching,  and  feeder  calf 
production  is  a  business  with  me  and 
not  just  a  way  of  life.  Like  most,  I 
am  in  business  to  make  money  and  I 
have  found  that  creep  feeding  makes 
me  more  money,  net,  per  calf.  So  I 
creep  feed.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Hog  Breeders  Are 
Adding  $200  Million 
To  Swine  Income 

pUREBRED  HOG  BREEDERS  are 

adding  up  to  $200  million  a  year 
to  the  hog  producer's  income,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  the  National 
Assn.  of  Swine  Records.  This  claim  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  live  hog 
prices  are  $1  per  cwt.  higher  than 
similar  quality  hogs  marketed  five 
years  ago. 

Swine  breeding  progress  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  modern  hog  pro- 
ducer to  market  about  5V2  tons  more 
consumer-approved  pork  from  each 
1,000  hogs  marketed.  Today's  pure- 
bred hogs  on  test  are  making  each 
100  lbs.  gain  on  slightly  less  feed  and 
they  are  yielding  15.5%  more 
trimmed,  lean  cuts  as  compared  with 
the  best  purebreds  of  1956. 

The  registered  purebreds  are  yield- 
ing 26.7%  more  lean  meat  in  the  pork 
chop  while  carrying  13.4%  less  un- 
wanted backfat,  according  to  the  Iowa 
Swine  Testing  Station.  Modern  hogs 
are  consuming  12  lbs.  less  feed  per 
100  lbs.  gain.  At  Western  Illinois 
Testing  Station,  scientists  have  wit- 
nessed a  12.6%  increase  in  trimmed 
lean  cuts  along  with  a  corresponding 
20%  decrease  in  backfat  over  a  four- 
year  period. 

Much  of  this  progress  has  been 
stimulated  through  the  purebred  hog 
industry's  meat  hog  certification 
program,  on-the-farm  testing,  cen- 
tral station  testing  and  market  hog 
shows  with  emphasis  on  carcass  eval- 
uation. 

Many  top  ranking  hogs  are  yield- 
ing over  40%  of  their  live  weight  in 
the  lean  cuts  as  compared  with  33% 
a  few  years  ago.  At  the  National  Bar- 
row Show  where  barrows  are  slaugh- 
tered and  evaluated  each  year,  there 
has  been  an  18%  decrease  in  back- 
fat, an  increase  of  13.7%  in  lean  cuts, 
and  a  6%  increase  in  length  of  side 
in  the  history  of  the  show. 

USDA  market  studies  during  1960- 
61  show  that  33.4%  of  the  hogs  mar- 
keted are  now  No.  l's  whereas  in 
1957  the  estimate  was  only  10%  of  all 
hogs  marketed  fell  into  this  select 
group.  The  University  of  Kentucky 
during  the  past  10  years  has  demon- 
strated through  the  use  of  perform- 
ance tested  purebreds,  that  the  per- 
centage of  No.  l's  can  be  increased 
by  87%. 

There  are  many  systems  of  swine 
breeding,  but  purebred  hogs,  per- 
formance and  progeny  tested,  are  the 
key  to  swine  improvement.  The  pedi- 
gree provides  the  foundation  for  re- 
cording and  recognizing  the  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  that  the  breeder 
is  able  to  obtain  as  an  aid  to  selec- 
tion, evaluation  and  planning  of  mat- 
ings. 

Registered  swine  are  basic  to  all 
breeding  systems.  Many  genetists 
strongly  encourage  crossbreeding  of 
market  hogs.  Here,  too,  the  perform- 
ance-tested purebred  is  basic  to  the 
success  of  a  crossbreeding  program. 
When  better  meat  hogs  are  bred,  ped- 
igreed purebreds  will  breed  them  in 
the  opinion  of  the  National  Assn.  of 
Swine  Records. 
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start  right  here 

and  you'll  send  your  pigs  off  to 
market  SOONER  at  lower  cost! 


to  Browing  difference  in  pigs! 

Jexin  ...  the  newest  form  of  iron  injectable  available.  A  single  shot  of 
1  cc.  prevents  iron  deficiency  anemia  .  .  .  reduces  death  loss  .  .  .  and 
gives  the  extra  growth  factors  of  vitamins  B6,  B12  and  trace  minerals 
Zinc  and  Cobalt  at  no  extra  cost.  Start  right  with  Jexin  .  .  .  allay  set- 
backs, build  disease  resistance.  Puts  pigs  in  condition  to  grow  fast, 
reach  market  sooner  at  lower  feed  costs.  Don't  let  iron  deficiency 
anemia  soak  up  weight  gains  and  profits.  Get  the  extra  benefits  of 
Jexin  . . .  the  growing  difference  in  pigs! 

in 

INJECTABLE  IRON 

Plus  Vitamin  Be,  B12,  and  trace  minerals  Zinc  &  Cobalt 
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WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  INC. 
1909  N.  Clifton,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


10-Year  Guarantee  •  3000  lbs. 

LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

LOWEST  COST 
APPROVED  SCALE 

$198 


Handles  all  farm  weighing  needs 
with  1/10  of  1%  accuracy 

Easy  to  assemble  .  .  .  SURE-WEIGH 
scales  tit  anv  existing  stock  handling  set- 
up. Quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Fully 
mobile  and  semi-permanent  models. 

New  hoppers  fit  scales 

for  accurately 
weighing  ingredients 
in  automatic 
feed  production 


I 


Floor  model  with  un- 
loading auger.  Grav- 
ity flow  model,  also. 


FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

2140  W.  Uwienoe,  Dept.  ]  2-S,  Chicago  25,  111. 


Address 
Town  


Send  for  FREE  plans. 
Idea  Book,  Parts  List 


Big  Boy" 


BIG  ENOUGH  .  .  STRONG  ENOUGH 
FOR  YEARS  OF  FEEDLOT  USE 

if 

STOCK-O-MATIC 
AUTOMATIC  WATER  FOUNTAIN 

^  20" — I 

20* 


MODEL  1600 

SERVES  200  to  300  HEAD 
OF  LIVESTOCK — 40-gal.  heavily  zinc-coat- 
ed galvanized  steel  trough  refills  as  fast 
as  animals  drink. 

•  Installs  in  fence  line  to  serve  2  feedlots. 

•  HEAT    SAVING    Styrofoam-insulated  - 
heavy  gauge  galvanized  steel  cabinet. 

•  "SPLASH    GUARD"    edges    help  keep 
ground  drier  and  cleaner. 


EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Wt.  203  lbs. 


NON-SIPHONING 

Electric,  gas  or  no  heat 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  OR  PHONE 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

FAIRFIELD  S,  IOWA  Phone  472  4181  (Area  Code5l5) 

WAKE  UP 
RARIN'TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now!  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
forts come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

T  or  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Kind  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  En  joy  a  good  night's  sleep  and  the  same  ha  ppy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  GO  years.  For  con- 
venience, buy  the  large  size.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


HE  A  L  TH  wm,  L  UXUQY 


»T  SPRINGS 
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supply  proper  Fortific 
mEtry  feedi  and  lupplen 


Write  for  Free  Sample  and  Money  Saving  Formulas 
THE  KALO  CO.       Oo-  50  ,.«•.)       QUINCY,  ILL. 


Apaches 


e  Cattle 


(Continued  from  Page  Ten 


Apaches  limits  the  total  number  to 
around  25,000  today.  Cattle  are  ro- 
tated from  pasture  to  pasture  and 
land  is  reseeded  or  allowed  to  re- 
cover. Erosion  dams  are  built  to  hold 
the  hillside  soil. 

The  Apache  cattle  business  is  a 
true  co-operative,  administered  by 
the  tribal  council.  The  stock  is  owned 
by  the  tribe  as  a  whole,  but  "wran- 
gled*' or  raised  by  individual  mem- 
bers from  families  who  become  a 
member  in  one  of  the  associations.  All 
income  goes  to  a  general  San  Carlos 
fund,  then  it  is  apportioned  annual- 
ly by  the  council.  When  the  yearly 
"cattle  budget"  has  been  filled,  the 
remaining  money  is  distributed  to 
Indian  ranchers  according  to  the  size 
of  their  herds.  The  annual  cattle 
budget  includes  such  basic  items  as 
range  improvement,  purchase  of  more 
purebred  stock,  and  emergency  win- 
ter feeding. 

No  individual  cattleman  may  own 
more  than  70  breeding  cows.  Be- 
cause of  grazing  limitations,  only  as- 
sociation members  can  raise  cattle. 
So  to  make  room  for  the  big  waiting 
lists  of  young  men  wanting  to  become 
cattlemen,  no  membership  can  be  in- 
herited. 

When  a  cattleman  dies  his  cattle 
are  sold,  with  the  proceeds  going  to 
his  family.  His  membership  goes  to 
some  young  Apache  on  the  waiting 
list.  The  new  member  needs  no  capi- 
tal. The  tribal  council  issues  him  30 
heifers  from  the  registered  herd.  At 
the  end  of  eight  years  he  pays  back 
the  30  heifers  from  his  own  yearlings, 
plus  three  more  for  interest.  The 
young  cattleman  is  then  on  his  own, 
receiving  of  course  the  proceeds  when 
any  of  his  cattle  are  sold  at  the  auc- 
tion. 

Each  animal  wears  three  brands — 
ID  for  Indian  cattle  on  the  right  hip, 
the  association's  bi*and  near  this,  and 
the  individual  owner's  brand  on  the 
right  side  or  shoulder.  During  round- 
up time,  any  mavericks  are  branded 
for  the  Tribal'  Association's  fund.  A 
special  fund  comes  from  a  dime  a 
head  charged  by  the  association  when 
animals  are  sold;  it  pays  for  medical 
care  and  wages  of  cowmen  injured 
during  round-up  or  while  riding  the 
range. 

Young  Apaches  who  want  to  try 
ranching,  begin  at  10  to  12  years  of 
age,  when  they're  taught  riding,  rop- 
ing, and  range  work  in  general. 
There's  never  been  an  Apache  cattle- 
man to  go  broke  yet! 

While  a  Southwestern  drouth  in 
1954  was  forcing  many  ranchers  to 
ship  or  sell  thousands  of  cattle,  the 
prize  herds  of  Arizona's  San  Carlos 


Harry  " Arizona'"  Drachman,  the  first 
white  man  born  in  Tuscan.  Arizona 
chats  with  Chief  Kuth-Le.  grandson 
of   Geronitno,   famous    Indian  Chief. 

Apache  Indians  were  fat,  healthy,  and 
worth  more  than  ever.  About  1,000,- 
000  head  of  cattle  owned  by  white 
ranchers  were  moved  to  other  states, 
or  directly  to  stockyards,  from  the 
arid  ranges.  Unrelenting  drouth  dried 
up  waterholes  and  turned  grass  to 
brown  dust.  Rainfall  was  the  lowest 
in  20  years. 

But  at  the  San  Carlos  reservation 
ranges,  around  10,000  head  of  high- 
breed  Apache  cattle  were  in  excellent 
condition.  Here,  grass  was  high  and 
green,  waterholes  full — a  well-kept 
oasis  surrounded  by  drouthlands. 

The  Apaches  are  bridging  the  gap 
between  their  way  of  life  and  the 
white  man's.  Though  their  standards 
of  living  are  generally  lower,  of  the 
950  families  on  the  San  Carlos  Reser- 
vation, around  800  are  self-support- 
ing, mostly  through  their  cattle  in- 
dustry. On  the  2,516  square  mile  res- 
ervation there  are  950  brands  in  13 
herds.  Two  of  these,  the  purebred 
and  the  IDT  (tribal  social  security) 
herds  are  owned  by  the  tribe  as  a 
whole.  The  remaining  11  herds  are 
owned  and  managed  by  various  tribal 
cooperative  associations  with  sepa- 
rate ranges,  and  memberships  of  from 
20  to  200  stockmen  each. 

Approximately  12,000  head  of 
Apache  cattle  are  auctioned  annually 
bringing  around  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars. 

There  are  two  big  reasons  for  the 
prime  condition  of  these  fine  Apache 
Indian  herds.  One  is  frugal,  farsight- 
ed  range  management.  The  other  is  a 
tight  program  of  breeding  and  selling 
that  has  built  the  Apache  cattle  into 
some  of  the  finest  Hereford  stock  in 
the  nation. 


The  life  of  Cochise,  great  Apache  Chief,  was  memorialized  in  the  20th  Century 
Fox  movie,  "Broken  Arrow"  played  by  Jeff  (  handler.  W  hen  Cochise  died,  his 
braces  buried  him  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains  east  of  Tuscon,  Arizona,  then  drove 
horses  back  and  forth  over  his  grave  to  conceal  it.  Only  one  man,  Tom  Jeffords, 
Cochise's  blood  brother,  knew  the  secret  burial  place.  Jeffords  died  40  years 
later  without  revealing  it  writes  Elliot  Arnold  in  his  novel.  '''Blood  Brother." 


CRYENCQ 
BI0STATS 

Cash  in  on  the  profits 
of  improved  production 
through  A.  I. 

Cattlemen,  like  dairymen,  are  beginning  to 
utilize  efficient  artificial  insemination  service, 
With  A.  I.,  you  can  meet  the  market  demands 
for  uniformity,  and  tender,  low-fat  cuts.  Look 
the  equipment  field  over,  compare  features, 
figure  your  profits.  Cryenco  offers  a  wide 
range  of  Biostats  that  transport,  handle  and 
preserve  more  A.  I.  ampules  in  liquid  nitrogen 
(-320°F)  than  any  other  similar-sized  dewars— 
and  at  lower  cost  per  unit.  All  Cryenco  dewars 
are  covered  by  an  exclusive  field  service 
policy.  For  greater  accessibility,  specially  en- 
gineered features  include  large  neck  tube 
diameters,  freeze-proof  lazy  susans,  simple 
bearing  replacement.  Superior  insulation  tech- 
niques provide  maximum  capacity  for  each 
over-all  size.  With  storage  canes,  six  standard 
models  range  from  480  to  45,000  ampules  ca- 
pacity; bulk  storage  of  800  to  85,000,  plus  200 
to  1,000  gal.  transportable  dewars  for  bulk 
storage  of  LN2  used  in  charging  other  dewars. 
Longer  working  time  for  each  LN2  filling  (30-40 
up  to  70-90  working  days)  assures 
maximum  protection,  more  hours 
of  use  per  dollar  invested  in 
equipment.  Ask  around.  Best  profit 
performers  are  Cryenco  Biostats! 


Write  for 
detailed  catalog  sheets 
on  Cryenco  Biostats 


A  BIOSTAT  FOR 
EVERY  PURPOSE 


CRYOGENIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

255   W.   48th    AVE.  /  DENVER    16,  COLORADO 


Reach  300,000  Readers 

J^OR  JUST  $5.50  you  can  reach 
300,000  stockmen  with  your 
classified  advertisement  in  The 
Producer.  Only  55^  per  word  for 
10  words — cheaper  than  postcards! 

Write  Us  Today 

National  Live  Stock  Producer 
255  N.  Wacker     Chicago  6,  III, 
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FIRST  CHOICE 

in  Roller  Mills! 


take  your  "PICK" 


•  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

•  EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 

•  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

•  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con- 
struction —  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don't  chip  or  peel  — 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re- 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca- 
pacity per  h.  p.  than  any  other. 

Sizes  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
able to  any  power  require- 
ment, including  PTO.  Write 
for  literature  and  prices.  Ask 
about  time-payment  plan. 

PI -62 


"X  W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957-K  N.  Market  Wichita  I?,  Kan. 


SHEEP 
FATTEN  FASTER 
WITH 


MORTON 


TRACE-MINERALIZED 

SALT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 
IN  BAGS,  BLOCKS,  OR  BRICKS 

•  Buy  Direct  For  Less 

•  World's  Largest  Selection 

•  Ranch  Wear,  Saddlery,  Gifts 

MILLER  STOCKMAN,  1 267-  16TH  ST.,  DENVER  2,  COLO. 
NAME  . 


ADDRESS  

CITY   -ZONE  STATE- 


STOCK  CHUTE 


SOLID  OAK!  BULL  STRONG! 

Full  S'ze  squeeze  c^u'e. 
NecV  yoke  d*d  lock.  f?e*r  9 


enframe  ga'e.  Sde  re- 
» lease  g**e  Sk.di  Wi.  600 
lbs  Wr.ie  for  l  'e'*»ur«. 

PEIRIESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Dept.  13  Joplin,  Me. 


Cull  Your  Poor  Hogs 


(Continued  jrom  Page  Seven) 


guinal  ring  through  which  the  sper- 
matic cord  passes.  Pigs  with  hernias 
are  usually  discounted  on  the  mar- 
ket; and,  of  course,  large  umbilical 
hernias  interfere  with  reproduction. 

Early  research  at  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in- 
dicated that  scrotal  hernia  of  swine  is 
hereditary-  A  two-factor  hypothesis 
was  advanced  to  account  for  the 
transmission  of  this  defect  from  par- 
ents to  offspring.  According  to  the 
hypothesis,  herniated  boars  result 
from  the  double-recessive  condition 
of  two  pairs  of  genes.  Sows  with  the 
same  genetic  make-up  appear  nor- 
mal because  of  the  different  anatomy 
of  the  female;  however,  they  will 
transmit  the  recessive  genes  for  the 
condition  to  their  offspring. 

^Scrotal  Hernia  is  Hereditary 

In  studying  the  inheritance  of  de- 
fects in  swine  at  the  Alabama  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  I  found 
that  the  expression  of  umbilical  her- 
nia apparently  depended  upon  the 
double-recessive  condition  of  two 
pairs  of  genes  also. 

If  you  have  a  boar  that  you  suspect 
is  passing  genes  for  either  scrotal  or 
umbilical  hernia,  he  can  best  be  tested 
by  mating  him  back  to  some  of  his 
own  daughters. 

Closure  of  the  anal  opening  (atresia 
ani)  is  a  defect  that  is  occurring  with 
a  rather  high  degree  of  frequency  on 
some  hog  farms.  Afflicted  pigs  aren't 
able  to  pass  their  feces  and  soon  die. 
This  defect  is  apparently  hereditary, 
but  we  aren't  sure  of  the  exact  mode 
of  inheritance.  Some  breeders  are  se- 
lecting against  the  defect  with  fair 
success.  This  is  a  much  sounder  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  than  that  of 
one  purebred  breeder  who  makes  no 
effort  to  alter  his  breeding  program 
but  merely  shoves  a  nail  into  the  af- 
flicted pigs  on  the  random  chance  of 
making  a  suitable  passageway! 

Inverted  nipples  that  telescope 
back  into  the  sow's  underline  create 
problems.  Such  teats  are  not  func- 
tional, and  I've  seen  sows  with  as 
many  as  8  inverted  nipples  out  of  12 
teats.  What  would  they  do  with  a 
litter  of  10  or  12  pigs? 

Personal  studies  of  this  defect  indi- 
cate that  it  is  conditioned  by  a  multi- 
ple number  of  recessive  genes  which 
are  transmitted  by  boars  as  well  as 
sows.  So,  the  old  statement  that  some- 
thing is  "as  useless  as  teats  on  a  boar" 
isn't  valid  after  all!  Look  for  12  well- 
spaced  rudimentary  teats  that  are 
free  from  inversion  on  your  boars  in 


addition  to  suitable  underlines  on 
your  sows. 

There  are  several  other  hereditary 
defects  that  we  could  discuss,  but  the 
above  four  pretty  well  illustrate  the  • 
nature  of  such  defects.  Probably  the 
foremost  question  in  your  mind  at 
this  point  is,  "What  can  I  do  to  elimi- 
nate such  undesirable  defects  and 
"bad"  genes  from  my  herd?"  Well, 
the  following  four  rules  can  be  used 
quite  successfully: 

(1)  Don't  use  either  boars  or  sows 
that  exhibit  any  objectionable  de- 
fects. 

(2)  Discard  boars  and  sows  that 
have  produced  progeny  with  objec- 
tionable defects. 

(3)  Don't  save  for  breeding  pur- 
poses any  of  the  offspring  of  boars  or 
sows  that  have  transmitted  objec- 
tionable defects. 

(4)  Cull  all  close  relatives  of  ani- 
mals having  or  transmitting  objec- 
tionable defects. 

To  be  sure,  such  a  program  is  strict. 
It  will  result  in  the  loss  of  many  good 
genes  in  the  process  of  purging  your 
herd  of  "bad"  genes.  It  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  however,  to  remove  the 
undesirable  genes  from  the  herd. 

Modify  Rules  for  Best  Hogs 

Some  modification  of  the  above 
four  rules  is  probably  desirable  for 
producers  with  very  outstanding  ani- 
mals. For  example,  in  common  with 
the  cattlemen  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate dwarfism,  the  swine  producer 
may  establish  a  small  "carrier"  herd 
to  test  the  animals  referred  to  in 
rules  "3"  and  "4."  Also,  occasionally 
a  great  breeding  boar  may  come  along 
which  is  found  to  be  a  carrier  for 
cryptorchidism,  hernia,  or  some  other 
hereditary  defect.  Rather  than  sacri- 
fice the  many  desirable  superior 
genes  carried  by  the  boar  in  follow- 
ing rule  "2,"  I  would  use  him  on  a 
limited  number  of  top  sows  and  prog- 
eny test  his  outstanding  sons  on  "car- 
rier" sows  until  I  found  an  excellent 
non-carrier  son  to  replace  him.  Such 
modifications  have  real  merit  in  the 
case  of  truly  outstanding  animals  and 
should  be  applied  with  good  common 
sense. 

We  know  enough  about  most  he- 
reditary defects  in  swine  today  that 
there's  no  real  reason  why  a  breeder 
should  "live"  with  any  of  them.  The 
course  of  action  may  take  time,  ef- 
fort, fortitude,  and  money,  but  the 
elimination  of  genetic  defects  will 
pay  substantial  dividends  in  the  end. 


Fun  I  arms  Harvest  Entertainment 


TVEW  FUN  FARMS  designed  to  har- 
vest a  share  of  the  d  .  liars  that 
city  people  spend  on  recreation  offer 
a  new  economic  opportunity  for  rural 
Americans.  By  the  year  2,000  our 
population  will  double;  the  demand 
for  recreation  will  triple. 

Here  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
how  enterprising  farmers  are  using 
"idle  acres,"  farm  woodlands,  and 
watersheds  to  increase  their  incomes. 

In  Missouri,  17  farmers  in  St. 
Charles  County  opened  their  ponds 
for  fishing  for  four  days  to  raise 
money  for  Soil  Conservation  activi- 
ties. 

At  Groton,  Mass.,  Richard  Priest 
built  a  ski  slope  to  supplement  his 
income  from  an  apple  orchard.  Now 
he  has  tows  on  seven  different  slopes, 
and  apple  trees  are  coming  out  to 
make  more  room  for  skiers. 

In  1954,  R.  C.  Metts  of  Saluda,  S.  C, 
stocked  his  farm  pond  with  minnows. 
Today,  he  has  eight  minnow  ponds 
and  raises  150,000  minnows  a  year. 


In  Florida,  S.  C.  Ingram  developed 
107  acres  of  his  farmland  for  hunting 
and  fishing.  He  organized  a  sports- 
man club  and  charges  50  members  a 
$150  membership  each. 

Outside  of  Mineola,  Texas,  C.  W. 
Gearner  spent  about  $5,000  on  boats, 
fishing  piers,  and  other  improve- 
ments to  his  farm  ponds.  Now  he 
sells  fishing  permits  at  $1  per  person. 

Eugene  Corbin  of  Colusa  County, 
Calif.,  adds  about  $1,500  a  year  to 
his  ranch  income  by  flooding  17  acres 
of  land  and  leasing  it  to  duck  hunters. 

Recreation  is  fast  becoming  a  part 
of  the  agricultural  program  as  indi- 
cated by  these  examples.  During  the 
past  10  years,  our  population  has  in- 
creased 15%,  but  the  number  of  fish- 
ing licenses  has  jumped  25%.  The 
number  of  people  visiting  the  Na- 
tional Forests  has  increased  340% 
during  the  same  period.  There's  a 
great  back-to-nature  underway  and 
far-sighted  farmers  will  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 


CHICAGO 

The  Pick-Congress 


DETROIT 

The  Pick-Fort  Shelby 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The  Pick-Nicoller 


CLEVELAND 

The  Pick-Carter 


AIR-CONDITIONED  ROOMS 


No  Charge 
For  Children 

Free  Teletype 
Reservations 


SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago 

STate  2-4975 
New  York 
PLaza  5-1200 
Washington 
District  7-4800 
Philadelphia 
MArket  7-6242 

Boston 
HAncock  3-4784 
Atlanta 
688-5141 
Milwaukee 
BRoadway  1-7030 


other  Albert  Pick  Hotels 

Birmingham.  Ala. .  .  Pick-Bankhead 

Cincinnati, 0  Pick-Fountain  Square 

Columbus,  0  Pick-Fort  Hayes 

Evanslon,  III  Pick-Georgian 

Flint.  Mich  Pick-Durant 

New  York,  N.  Y  Belmont  Plaza 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  Pick-Roosevelt 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Pick-Mark  Twain) 

South  Bend,  Ind  Pick-Oliver 

Toledo,  0...   Pick-Fort  Meigs 

Topeka,  Kan  Pick-Kansan 

Washington.  D.  C.  .Pick-Lee  House 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pick  Motor  Inn 
Youngstown,  0  Pick-Ohio 

Albert  Pick  Motels 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Colo.  Springs,  Colo.  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Columbus,  0.      ..  Nationwide  Inn 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  Pick  Motor  Hotel 

Harnsburg,  Pa  Nationwide  Inn 

Huntsville,  Ala  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Louisville.Ky  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla  .  Albert  Pick  Hotella 

Mobile,  Ala   Albert  Pick  Motel 

Montgomery,  Ala.. .  Albert  Pick  Motel 
Nashville,  Tenn.. . .  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Natchez,  Miss  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Rocktord,  III  Albert  Pick  Motel 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Albert  Pick  Motel 

Terre  Haute,  Ind..  .Albert  Pick  Motel 


Albert  Pick  Hotels 

20  North  Wockcr  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


BOOK 


RAISING 
BETTER 
LIVESTOCK 


w  ulcus  (tcsCMCn  ibiutih 


ALL  NEW! 

HOT OFFTHE  PRESSES! 

Get  latest  facts  on  breeding,  feeding, 
and  management  of  all  livestock.  In- 
cludes 8  steps  to  better  dairy  calves, 
how  to  fit  show  winning  beef,  build 
condition  in  horses,  save  orphan  pigs 
and  lambs.  Also  learn  about  Calf 
Manna,  the  complete  protein  supple- 
ment that  weans  'em  earlier,  fights 
disease,  and  boosts  production.  Write 
for  your  copy  today! 


r 


Dept.  NL-102 
Albers  Milling  Company 

Division  of  Carnation  Co 
1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Please  send  free  36-page  book 
"Raising  Better  Livestock." 


Name . 
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Address  

I  feed  

|  My  feed  dealer  is_ 


.Quantity. 
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Cattle 


Acre  of  Corn:  Ton  of  Beef 

An  acre  of  corn  preserved  as  silage 
and  full  fed  to  calves  last  winter  pro- 
duced 2,728  pounds  of  beef  per  acre 
at  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Station. 
Calves  were  weaned  and  went  on 
test  at  430  pounds.  During  the  next 
92  days  they  gained  150  pounds  at 
the  rate  of  l-'-j  lbs.  per  head  per  day. 
The  daily  ration  consisted  of  31  lbs. 
silage  plus  1  lb.  of  soybean  oil  meal 
and  a  simple  mineral  mix  offered 
free  choice. 

The  regular  corn  silage  was  made 
from  field  plantings  that  produced  21 
tons  of  silage  with  30%  dry  matter. 
The  grain  yield  of  this  same  corn 
was  95  bushels  of  13%  moisture  corn 
per  acre.  The  95  bushels  of  corn  at 
$1.20  per  bushel  was  worth  $114.  The 
hay  equivalent  in  stalks,  leaves  and 
cob  of  the  silage  at  $20  per  ton  was 
worth  about  $88.  Thus,  an  acre  of 
this  silage  before  feed  was  worth 
$202. 

Putting  this  same  feed  through 
healthy  calves  resulted  in  2,728 
pounds  of  gain.  With  the  gain  valued 
at  200  a  pound,  an  acre  of  this  corn 
silage  and  the  1.350  lbs.  of  soybean 
oil  meal  that  were  fed  were  worth 
$545! 

3-T  Hay  Buying  Formula 

What's  inside  a  bale  of  hay?  If 
you're  buying  hay,  you'll  be  inter- 
ested in  the  3-T  formula  of  feeding 
value  devised  by  Shannon  Carpenter 
of  Texas  A  &  M.  The  first  T  is  for 
Test.  If  a  ton  of  hay  testing  4%  crude 
protein  is  purchased,  300  lbs.  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  will  have  to  be  fed  with 
it  to  make  it  equal  to  the  protein  in  a 
ton  of  hay  testing  10%  protein.  Ask 
the  hay  seller  for  an  analysis  of  his 
product. 

The  second  T  is  for  Time.  Time  the 


hay  was  cut.  Time  since  fertilizer  was 
last  applied  to  the  crop.  Time  since 
the  last  cutting.  Time  of  season  of  cut- 
ting. Time  the  hay  will  be  fed.  Ask 
questions,  and  if  you  don't  get  the 
right  answers,  go  shopping  elsewhere 
for  hay. 

The  third  T  stands  for  Ton,  the 
usual  weight  basis  on  which  hay  is 
bought.  Just  $1  for  a  60-pound  bale 
of  hay  equals  $33  per  ton;  but  $1  for 
a  40-pound  bale  equals  $50  per  ton. 
The  weight  of  the  individual  bale  of 
hay  is  most  important.  Buy  by  weight 
instead  of  bale.  If  you  become  a  3-T 
hay  buyer,  you'll  know  how  much 
feeding  value  you  have  bought  and 
how  much  you  paid  for  it. 

Watch  Crowd:  Fills  Feedlot 

Why  do  farmers  attend  annual  Cat- 
tle Feeders  Days  at  various  Land 
Grant  Colleges?  Professor  W.  J.  Loef- 
fel  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  re- 
lates the  story  of  one  farmer's  logic. 
"When  there  is  a  big  crowd,  I  go  easy 
on  my  feeding  operation.  When  the 
crowd  is  small,  I  fill  my  lots,"  said 
the  farmer. 

Improve  Feedlot  Layout 

Improved  layout  of  cattle  feedlots, 
facilities  and  work  methods  will  cut 
costs  in  nearly  all  feedlot  operations, 
according  to  a  USDA  survey  of  14 
representative  feedlot  operations. 
USDA  engineers  compared  the  lay- 
outs of  feedlots  with  capacities  for 
1,000  head,  5,000  head  and  10,000  head 
of  cattle.  Possible  cost  reductions 
ranged  from  $1,290  to  $8,100  annually 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  feedlot. 
A  free  copy  of  the  report,  "Improved 
Methods  &  Facilities  for  Commercial 
Cattle  Feedlots,"  is  available  from 
Office  of  Information,  USDA,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  Ask  for  report  No. 
MRR-517. 


Sheep 


Feed  Lambs  Complex  Creep 

Lambs  fed  a  complex  creep  ration 
went  to  market  15  days  earlier  and 
sold  for  440  more  per  cwt.  than  lambs 
on  a  simple  creep  ration  in  tests  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  reports 
sheep  researcher  P.  G.  Woolfolk. 
Dressing  percentage  and  carcass 
grades  were  the  same  for  the  two 
groups.  Lambs  on  the  simple  creep 
were  marketed  at  91  pounds;  the 
complex  group  at  90  pounds. 

The  simple  creep  ration  consisted 
of  90%  cracked  corn,  10%  soybean 
meal  with  50  grams  of  aureomycin 
per  ton  of  creep  feed.  The  complex 
ration  consisted  of  67.5%  cracked 
corn,  25%  soybean  meal,  5%  alfalfa 
meal,  1.5%  bone  meal,  0.8%  salt,  0.2% 
trace-mineral  mix  and  50  grams  of 
aureomycin  per  ton  of  feed. 

The  test  was  conducted  for  two 
years.  The  complex  ration  lambs  were 
on  feed  an  average  of  157  days;  the 
simple  creep- fed  lambs  172  days. 

In-and-Out  Lamb  System 

An  in-and-out  system  of  lamb  man- 
agement might  be  the  answer  for 
producers  who  have  poor  pastures 
and  parasite  problems.  As  practiced 
by  animal  scientists  at  Dixon  Springs 
(111.)  Station  over  the  past  four  years, 
the  in-and-out  system  has  consistent- 
ly produced  a  higher  percentage  of 
Prime  and  Choice  market  lambs  at 
earlier  dates  than  other  systems. 

The  in-and-out  system  involves 
continuous  housing  of  the  lambs,  with 
a  creep-controlled  self-feed  avail- 
able. The  ewes  are  brought  in  from 
pasture  during  the  daytime  for  lambs 
to  nurse.  At  night,  only  the  ewes  go 
back  to  pasture.  This  system  of  man- 
agement and  others,  such  as  early 
weaning,  where  lambs  are  not  al- 
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lowed  to  graze  with  the  ewes,  has 
nearly  eliminated  the  internal  para- 
site problem  in  lambs. 

However,  unless  internal  parasites 
are  a  real  problem,  the  cost  of  labor 
and  feed  in  the  in-and-out  system 
make  it  appear  less  attractive  than 
the  more  conventional  system  of 
grazing  sheep  on  good  legume  pas- 
ture. In  the  in-and-out  system,  feed 
costs  run  $4  to  $5  per  lamb  more  than 
the  costs  of  lambs  grazing  with  their 
mothers  on  good  legume  pasture. 

So  here's  the  way  it  looks:  With 
hard  -  to  -  handle  internal  parasites, 
poor  pastures,  and  a  need  for  closer 
observation  of  lambs  for  health  rea- 
sons, the  in-and-out  system  looks 
good.  Otherwise,  the  system  of  graz- 
ing top  pastures,  with  conventional 
parasite  control,  will  probably  mean 
more  money  for  sheep  producers. 


Photogrammetry  records  carcass   data   of  live   animals   in   three  dimensions. 


Live  Carcass  Measurements 

Beef  cuts  in  living  cattle  can  now 
be  measured  with  up  to  99%  accuracy 
with  a  new  process  called  photo- 
grammetry. With  this  process  it  is 
not  necessary  to  slaughter  the  animal 
before  obtaining  carcass  cut-out  data 
on  the  size,  shape  and  weight  of  beef 
cuts.  During  the  past  two  years,  Ar- 
mour animal  scientists  with  the  com- 
pany's BCI  (Beef  Cattle  Improve- 
ment) program  have  obtained  1,000 
readings  on  each  of  500  animals. 


The  process  consists  of  photograph- 
ing live  animals  with  a  twin  camera 
device  (See  Photo)  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  preparation  of  contour 
land  maps.  Photogrammetry  records 
the  data  on  the  size,  shape  and  weight 
of  beef  cuts  in  three  dimensions.  It 
takes  the  guesswork  out  of  selecting 
young  bulls  as  herd  sires  and  can 
point  out  the  undesirable  bulls  be- 
fore time  and  money  are  wasted  on 
progeny  testing.  Similar  equipment 
and  techniques  can  also  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  breeding  stock  for 
sheep  and  swine. 


"There's  a  nice  little  leg  of  lamb." 


Less  Fat  on  Lamb  Cuts 

Lean  cuts  of  lamb  can  be  tender, 
juicy  and  flavorful  according  to  a 
USDA  study  of  224  rib-loin  and  leg 
cuts  of  102  lambs  ranging  from  4  to 
14-months-old.  Many  people  think 
that  a  high  fat  content  is  essential  to 
produce  good  eating  quality  of  cooked 
lamb.  The  USDA  study  proved  this 
belief  unfounded. 

The  lamb  cuts  varied  from  very  fat 
to  very  lean.  They  were  roasted  un- 
til well  done  in  an  uncovered  pan  in 
a  325°  oven.  Both  cooked  and  raw 
meats  were  analyzed  for  fat,  lean 
and  bone  content.  The  fatter  cuts, 
when  raw,  rated  higher  for  tender- 
ness in  the  mechanical  (shear)  tests. 
But  when  cooked,  fat  and  lean  cuts 
had  about  the  same  tenderness  rat- 
ings. 

Cuts  from  11  to  14  month  old 
lambs  had  a  higher  percentage  of  fat 
than  cuts  from  younger  lambs  of  4 
to  5  months  of  age.  Rib-loin  cuts 
from  11  to  14  month  old  lambs  were 
less  tender  than  from  younger  ani- 
mals, but  leg  cuts  did  not  show  this 
difference  in  tenderness.  No  mutton 
flavor  was  detected  in  any  of  the 
cuts. 

A  New  Sheep  Wormer 

A  new  sheep  worming  chemical — 
thiabendazole — is  recommended  for 
the  control  of  internal  parasites  in 
sheep.  It  is  a  white,  odorless,  taste- 
less powder  that  must  be  mixed  with 
water  before  using.  The  drug  has  a 
wide  margin  of  safety  and  it  is  non- 
irritating  to  the  skin,  will  not  stain 
wool,  and  "will  not  cause  milk  or 
urine  to  turn  red. 

The  new  drug  is  marketed  under 
the  trade  name  "Thibenzole"  by 
Merck  &  Co.  Dr.  A.  C.  Cuckler,  di- 
rector of  parasitology  for  Merck 


^  V. 

"What's  your,  if  you'll  pardon  the  ex- 
pression, beef  all  about?" 

Labs,  says  that  14  different  worm 
species  of  sheep,  goats  and  cattle  re- 
spond to  the  new  drug.  A  single  oral 
dose  of  Thibenzole  removed  over 
90%  of  the  worms  in  sheep  as  com- 
pared with  11%  for  phenothiazine 
although  the  dose  of  phenothiazine 
was  ten  times  greater  than  Thiben- 
zole. 

The  drug  thiabendazole  is  highly 
effective  against  barber  pole  worms, 
brown  stomach  worms,  cooperids, 
nodular  worms,  hookworms,  thread- 
neck  worms,  stomach  hairworms,  and 
intestinal  threadworms.  It  is  also  ef- 
fective against  some  species  of  round- 
worms not  controlled  by  phenothia- 
zine. Sheep  should  not  be  drenched 
with  the  drug  within  30  days  of 
slaughter;  and  the  drug  must  not  be 
stored  for  long  periods  after  it  is 
mixed  with  water. 

Don't  rely  solely  on  thiabendazole 
to  control  internal  parasites  in  sheep. 
Good  management  practices  are  just 
as  important  in  controlling  worms 
as  are  drugs. 
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Make  A  Gift 


CATALOG 

Over  200  Designs 


839 — "Smocky"  the  turtle  hassock  makes  a 
fine  Christmas  gift  for  a  child.  Smocked  back 
looks  like  shell.  Transfer  of  smocking,  direc- 
tions for  turtle  TV  hassock. 

7385 — Any  one  of  these  smocked  pillows  will 
be  a  welcome  gift.  Make  of  velveteen,  cordu- 
roy, heavy  silk  or  satin.  Transfer  of  smocking; 
directions  tor  13V2-inch  square  pillow,  10  x  17- 
inch  oblong,  13-inch  round. 

7408 — Two  petal-pretty  aprons  to  make  of  one 
yard  35-inch  fabric  ('/j  yard  of  each  color). 
Bias  binding  saves  hemming.  Transfers,  pat- 
tern pieces  for  two  gift  aprons. 

PATTERNS  ARE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 
Send  orders  with  coin  to  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268  Needlework  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  10c  each  for  1st- 
:loss  mailing. 

Send  25c  for  our  new  1963  Needlecraft  Cata- 
log. See  a  wonderful  array  of  gift  ideas  to 
knit,  crochet,  sew,  weave,  embroider  plus  smart 
SMOCKED  ACCESSORIES. 


Seat  Belts  Save  Lives 


i^u         luia  jf^otte 


r\N  THE  DRIVE  home  from  my 
first  minor  auto  accident  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  stopped  at  the  neigh- 
borhood garage  and  ordered  a  set  of 
two  front-seat  belts  installed  imme- 
diately. The  doctor  who  patched  me 
up  said  that  "belts  would  have  saved 
one-third  of  those  brought  into  this 
hospital  with  fatal  auto  injuries."  I 
knew  I  wouldn't  have  been  hurt  as 
much  as  I  was  had  a  belt  been  hold- 
ing me  firmly  in  the  seat  behind 
the  wheel. 

Now,  having  bought  my  handsome 
red  belts  —  to  match  the  red  up- 
holstery of  my  white  convertible,  of 
course — and  having  discovered  not 
only  how  much  safer  I  feel  but  also 
how  much  the  belts  remind  me  to 
drive  carefully — I  have  been  looking 
into  The  Seat  Belt  Story.  It's  a  sur- 
prisingly big  business  story  with 
many  unexpected  aspects. 

The  estimate  of 
the  Auto  Indus- 
tries Highway 
Safety  Committee 
is  that,  in  1961 
alone,  seat  belt 
production  totaled 
4.5  million  units. 
With  manufac- 
turers charging  $3 
to  $5  a  belt,  this 
suggests  the  indus- 
try  last  year 
grossed  between  $13.5  and  $22.5  mil- 
lion. And  with  the  price  to  consumers 
ranging  from  $6  to  $10  a  belt  in- 
stalled, this  means  we  might  have 
spent  up  to  $45  million  for  belts  in 
the  12  months.  We  didn't  spend  near- 
ly as  much,  though,  for  installations 
are  still  well  below  production. 

But  installation  of  seat  belts  is 
rapidly  gaining  momentum  and  this 
will  continue.  An  active  campaign  to 
educate  us  on  their  use  is  being  joint- 
ly pushed  by  the  auto  industry,  the 
American  Medical  Assn.,  the  Nation- 
al Safety  Council,  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and,  most  important, 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  via  its  "Women's  Crusade  for 
Seat  Belts." 

The  Advertising  Council  is  backing 
installations  with  public  service  ad- 
vertising messages.  The  decision  by 
U.  S.  automakers  to  pre-punch  front 
seat  anchorage  holes  in  all  1962 
models  has  been  a  major  spur.  The 
American  Safety  Equipment  Co., 
which  makes  the  Hickok  brand  seat 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


belt  for  all  Dodge  cars,  reports  it  pro- 
duced 80,000  belts  in  December  last 
year  against  only  9,000  in  January  of 
1961.  Dodge  alone  says  its  dealers  are 
ordering  belts  now  at  a  rate  25  times 
over  that  of  a  year  ago.  It's  conceiv- 
able that  in  coming  years,  we'll  be 
spending  $100  million  annually  for 
belts. 

Meanwhile,  problems  of  consumer 
protection  already  have  arisen,  for 
there  are  85  to  100  seat  belt  brands 
on  the  market  now  and  by  no  means 
do  all  meet  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers'  minimum  safety  standards 
for  strength,  color  fastness,  etc.  To 
avoid  buying  a  poor  quality,  "unsafe" 
product,  buy  only  belts  which  carry 
the  SAE's  mark. 

The  hottest  story  in  seat  belts  right 
now  is  the  controversy  over  voluntary 
or  compulsory  installation.  A  special 
Highway  Safety  Forum  was  held  in 
Manhattan  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Dodge  and  Amvets  (the  veterans'  or- 
ganization) to  dig  into  the  question. 
The  trend  toward  compulsory  instal- 
lation is  growing. 

But  the  auto  industry  and  many 
safety  experts  believe  voluntary  per- 
suasion campaigns  will  be  far  more 
effective,  for  a  person  who  volun- 
tarily installs  a  belt  is  much  more 
likely  to  use  it  than  one  who  gets  the 
belt  with  the  car.  Studies  show  that 
only  5%  of  belts  in  cars  automatically 
equipped  with  them  are  fastened. 

There's  no  doubt  that  belts  reduce 
injuries;  the  AMA  estimates  10,000 
killed  on  highways  in  1960  would 
have  lived  if  they  had  been  wearing 
belts.  Dr.  James  L.  Malfetti,  head  of 
Columbia  University's  Safety  Re- 
search Project,  who  will  moderate 
the  Dodge-Amvets  forum,  adds  that, 
"While  the  prime  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent injuries  when  crashes  do  occur, 
also  important  is  the  fact  that  a  fast- 
ened seat  belt  instills  caution  in  the 
driver." 

And  now  that  I  have  become  a 
dedicated  belt  fastener,  here's  my 
contribution  to  the  campaign  aimed 
at  bachelors  particularly.  For  you 
know  what  I've  found  out,  men?  A 
seat  belt  is  a  subtle  way  you  can 
measure  one  proportion  of  your  fe- 
male companion.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  of  fastening  the  belt  next  to 
the  driver,  I've  learned  that  L's  hips 
are  two  inches  broader  than  mine, 
G's  are  an  inch  smaller  and,  wow,  is 
B  bigger  below  than  I  thought! 


•Meat  Dish  of  the  Month- 


A   SWEETBREAD  AND  Canadian-style  bacon  grill  makes  a  delicious 
broiler  meal.  Serve  this  combination  for  dinner  or  for  an  excellent 
week-end  breakfast  or  brunch.   The  sweetbreads  are  gently  simmered 
first,  then  lightly  broiled  with  the  Canadian-style  bacon  and  pineapple 
rings. 

SWEETBREADS— CANADIAN- 
STYLE  BACON  GRILL 

1  pound  sweetbreads 
1  quart  water 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 

6  slices  Canadian-style  bacon, 
cut  V4-inch  thick 

6  pineapple  slices 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine, 
melted 

Wash  sweetbreads.  Add  water,  salt  and  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 
Simmer  20  minutes.  Drain.  Remove  membrane  and  divide  sweetbreads 
into  6  servings.  Place  Canadian-style  bacon  slices  and  pineapple  on 
broiler  rack.  Set  regulator  for  broiling.  Insert  broiler  pan  and  rack 
so  the  surface  of  the  meat  and  pineapple  is  about  3  inches  from  the  heat. 
Broil  4  minutes,  turn  meat  and  pineapple.  Top  each  Canadian-style 
bacon  slice  with  1  serving  of  sweetbreads.  Brush  sweetbreads  with 
butter  or  margarine.  Continue  broiling  3  to  4  minutes  or  until  lightly 
browned.  6  servings. 
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501 — Smocked  hats  add  elegance  to  your  fall 
outfits.  Make  of  jersey  or  velveteen.  Transfer 
of  smocking,  directions  for  two  hats  in  sizes 
21'  2,  22,  23  inches  included. 

7331 — Make  NEW  RUGS  from  scraps  and  rags. 
How  to  weave,  braid,  hook,  crochet  at  little 
cost.  Directions,  patterns,  list  of  materials 
needed  for  making  9  different  rugs. 

7102 — Laughing  fruits,  vegetables  make  amus- 
ing embroidery  for  gift  towels,  cloths.  Use 
gayest  colors.  Transfer  of  six  6  x  7-inch  motifs; 
directions. 

953 — Embroidered  flower  map  of  the  entire 
United  States  plus  Alaska  ond  Hawaii — a  won- 
derful gift  for  the  entire  family.  Transfer  of 
mainland  16x26  inches.  Directions. 

PATTERNS  ARE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 
Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  PRODUCER,  268,  Needlecraft  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  10c  each  for  Ist-class 
mailing. 

Send  25?  for  new  1963  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
See  a  wonderful  array  of  gift  ideas.  More  than 
200  designs — everything  for  the  needlewoman. 
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New  Patterns  For  Ydu 


4970 

I4J4-24J4  0 


4970 — Holf-siie  style  with  softly  draped  collar,  four- 
gore  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/j. 
Size  161 Vi  takes  4'/4  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

4870 — Wardrobe  for  her  baby  doll — the  ideal  Christ- 
mas gift.  Printed  Pattern  for  dolls  10,  12,  14,  16,  18, 
20   inches.    Includes   garments  shown.    STATE  SIZE. 


4954 — Coat  and  skirt  costume  or  walking  suit.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16  coat  takes 
2%  yards  54-inch  fabric;  skirt  1  yard. 


4729 — Smart  casual  with  stand-up  collar,  fitted  mid- 
riff; gored  skirt.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses'  Sizes  12  to 
20;  40.   Size  16  takes  3%  yards  39-inch  fabric. 


9310 — Toke  your  choice  of  slim  or  flared  skirt  when 
you  sew  this  collared  style.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half 
Sizes  14'/2  to  24'/2-  Size  16'/2  slim  dress  3%  yards 
of  35-inch  fabric. 


4793 — Two-piece  suitdress — a  four-season  favorite. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14  to  24</2.  Size  I6I/2 
takes  4'/4  yards  35-inch  fabric. 


4729 

12-20;  40 


INFANT  DOLL 
WARDROBE 

4870 

FOR  DOLL 
!0"-20"  J^f 


PATTERNS  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
PRODUCER,  199,  Pattern  Department,  232  West  18th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  10c 
each  for  lst-class  mailing. 

Send  35f  for  our  new  color  Catalog  of  Fall-Winter  Fashions.  More  than  100  styles  to  sew  for 
school,  home,  career,  travel — all  occasions.   ALL  SIZES. 
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For  a  Halloween  Treat 


It's  Hamburgers  Deluxe 


CHADES  OF  AUTUMN  cover  the 
countryside.  Pumpkins  are  turn- 
ing golden  on  the  vine.  There's  no 
mistake,  Halloween  time  is  approach- 
ing. 

Whether  you're  six  or  60,  Hallow- 
een is  a  fun  occasion.  It  can  be  a 
party  for  guests  or  a  supper  for  the 
family.  This  gives  Dad  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  reminisce  about  the 
pranks  he  used  to  play  on  Halloween 
in  the  "good  ole  days." 

To  start  with,  you'll  want  to  use  a 
gay  golden  or  black  cloth  for  your 
table.  You  can  make  a  centerpiece 
with  small  pumpkins  or  maybe  the 
children  will  carve  a  miniature  Jack 
O'  Lantern.  Sprigs  of  colored  fall 
leaves  and  tiny  gourds  will  also  give 
your  table  a  Halloween  touch.  Have 
the  children  cut  bright  orange  pump- 
kins and  fierce  black  cats  from  con- 
struction paper  to  scatter  over  the 
table  top. 

Your  Halloween  party  will  really 
gain  favor  with  Hamburgers  Deluxe. 
The  surprise  is  in  the  stuffing  that's 
revealed  in  the  patties.  It's  made  with 
blue  cheese. 

To  make  4  Hamburgers  Deluxe, 
combine  1  pound  ground  beef  with 
Vz  teaspoon  salt  and  Vs  teaspoon 
pepper.  Shape  the  ground  beef  into 
8  thin  patties.  For  the  stuffing  com- 
bine Va  pound  blue  cheese  with  1 
tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  2 
tablespoons  mayonnaise  and  Vi  tea- 
spoon dry  mustard.  Place  Vi  of  the 
mixture  between  two  patties  and 
press  the  edges  together,  securely. 

To  broil,  set  your  regulator  for 
broiling.  Place  the  patties  on  the 
broiler  rack.  Insert  the  broiler  pan 
and  rack  so  the  top  of  the  patties  is 
2  to  3  inches  from  the  heat.  When  one 
side  is  browned,  turn  and  finish  cook- 
ing on  the  second  side. 

With  the  hamburgers  serve  to- 
mato slices  and  potato  chips  or 
French  fries.  A  carrot-raisin  salad 
will  carry  out  the  Halloween  colors. 
For  dessert  serve  gingerbread  cup 
cakes.  For  a  special  touch  top  them 


This  Halloween  serve  Hamburgers  De- 
luxe with  a  blue  cheese  stuffing.  The 
dessert  is  gingerbread  cupcakes  topped 
with  gratetl  orange  rind  and  served 
with   deliciously  chilled   apple  cider. 

with  grated  orange  rind  or  orange- 
tinted  shredded  coconut. 

Here's  a  way  for  you  to  serve 
gingerbread  cup  cakes  often  and  with 
little  effort  or  cost.  We  have  a  recipe 
for  you  for  homemade  gingerbread 
mix  that's  exceptionally  good,  and 
you  simply  store  the  mix  in  a  cov- 
ered container  in  your  refrigerator 
until  you're  ready  to  use  it.  With  lard 
as  the  shortening  the  gingerbread  cup 
cakes  are  pleasantly  tender  and 
moist. 

To  prepare  the  homemade  ginger- 
bread mix  sift  together  4  cups  of 
sifted  enriched  flour,  1  tablespoon 
baking  soda,  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  1  tablespoon  ginger,  1  tea- 
spoon cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  salt  and 
1  cup  sugar.  Next,  cut  1  cup  lard  into 
the  flour  mixture  with  a  fork  or 
pastry  blender  until  crumbs  are 
about  the  size  of  small  peas.  This 
makes  6  cups. 

For  12  medium-sized  cup  cakes 
heat  Vi  cup  buttermilk  with  Vz  cup 
molasses.  Add  to  2  cups  of  your 
homemade  gingerbread  mix.  Stir  only 
until  dry  ingredients  are  moistened. 
Next,  add  1  beaten  egg.  Mix  lightly. 
Pour  into  well-greased  muffin  pans. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°  F.)  20  to  25 
minutes. 


Helpful  Household  Hints 

{Oy  Shirley  l^oqerS 


To  remove  tea  stains  from  cotton  or 
linen,  soak  the  fabric  in  a  solution  of 
one  teaspoon  borax  to  each  cup  of 
water  and  rinse  in  boiling  water.  An 
old  tea  stain  may  be  removed  by  ap- 
plying lemon  juice  to  the  fabric  and 
letting  it  dry  in  the  sun. 

Before  returning  books  to  book- 
shelves that  have  just  been  washed, 
be  sure  they  are  dry,  as  dampness 
causes  books  to  mildew. 

If  cleaning  fluid  has  left  a  ring  on 
a  freshly  cleaned  garment,  it  can 
usually  be  steamed  out  over  a  tea- 
kettle. 

If  your  refrigerator  pitcher  has  be- 
come tea-stained,  a  weak  solution  of 
chlorine  bleach  in  water  will  remove 
the  stains.  Be  careful  to  keep  it  out  of 
reach  of  children  while  it  is  soaking. 

If  home-churned  butter  gets  strong 
before  you  use  it,  add  a  teaspoon  of 
sugar  per  pound  of  butter.  You  can't 
taste  the  sugar  but  it  acts  as  a  pre- 
servative. 

Avoid  using  soda  when  cooking 
green  vegetables,  as  the  soda  helps 
destroy  the  vitamins. 


To  remove  road  oil  or  axle  grease 
from  clothing,  scrape  off  the  excess 
and  rub  lard  into  the  stains.  Scrape 
off  excess  lard,  and  launder  the  gar- 
ment. 

To  help  eliminate  odors,  flies  and 
mosquitoes  around  the  trash  can,  al- 
ways rinse  tin  cans  with  hot  water 
and  dry  them  before  they  are  thrown 
into  the  trash. 

A  small  magnet  sewn  into  the  cor- 
ner of  your  dish  towel  will  enable 
you  to  keep  it  with  you  while  you  are 
working  at  sink  or  range.  Just  attach 
your  towel  to  any  metal  surface. 

When  making  an  apron  for  a  gift, 
make  a  hot  pad.  covering  it  with  the 
apron  material.  Include  the  hot  pad 
with  the  apron. 

Soften  hard  cocoanut  meat  by 
soaking  it  in  milk  for  several  min- 
utes. 

Keep  your  crochet  hooks  neat  and 
together  by  storing  them  in  an  empty 
medicine  bottle. 

Put  a  small  rubber  band  on  the  end 
of  your  ruler  while  in  use  to  prevent 
its  slipping  around  on  the  paper. 
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THE  PISOIM  C  Kirs  MAILBOX  MAHKET 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

MISSOURI    CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN. 
ANNUAL  FEEDER  CATTLE  SALES 

Oct.  1-Oct.  20,  1962 
33.675  Cattle  at  Auction  by  the  Pound 
26.825   Calves.   6.850  Yearlings 

  800 

__  750 
775 
__  700 
_  700 
_  750 


OCT.  1— MEMPHIS  (Scotland  Co.)  — 

OCT  2— MILAN   (Sullivan  Co.)  

OCT.  3 — BROOKFIELD   (Linn  Go.)_ 

OCT.  4 — MACON   (Macon  Co.  I   

OCT.  5— FAYETTE    (Howard  Co.)__ 


OCT.  11— COLUMBIA   (Boone  Co.). 


OCT.  2— DONIPHAN   I  Ripley  Co.  i  1.200 

OCT.  3— BIRCH  TREE  (Shannon  Co.)  850 

OCT  4— WEST  PLAINS  (Howell  Co.)  900 

OCT   5— ALTON  (Oregon  Co.)   1.000 


OCT  8— UNIONVILLE  (Putnam  Co.), 

Angus  Calves  2.400 

OCT.  9— UNIONVILLE.  Angus  Calves  2.200 

OCT.  10— UNIONVILLE.  Angus  Calves  2.20C 

OCT.  11— UNIONVILLE.  Hereford  Calves_.2.050 
OCT.  12— UNIONVILLE.  Angus  Yearlings— 1.900 
OCT.  13— UNIONVILLE.  Hereford  Yearlings  850 


OCT.  15 — ST.  JAMES  (Phelps  Co.)  

OCT.  16— SULLIVAN  (Franklin  Co.), 
Calves  


1.500 


-1.150 


OCT.  17— OWENSVILLE  (Gasconade  Co.). 

Angus      900 

OCT.  18 — OWENSVILLE.  Herefords  1.350 

OCT.  19 — LINN  (Osage  Co  )  1.500 


OCT 

OCT. 
OCT 

OCT 
OCT. 
OCT. 

OCT 


15—  PRINCETON  (Mercer  Co.), 
Angus  

16—  PRINCETON.  Herefords  

16—  APPLETON  CITY 

(St.  Clair  Co.)  

17—  STANBERRY    (Gentry  Co.)._ 

18—  MARYVILLE  (Nodaway  Co.)_ 

19—  BETHANY  (Harrison  Co.), 
Calves   

20 —  KIRKS VILLE  (Adair  Co.). 
Calves   :  


-1.100 
.  700 

-1.350 
.  700 
.1 .200 


 1 .000 


1.200 


SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  local  committee  by  sorters 
trained  by  Mo.  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
For  sale  folder  write  E.  S.  Matteson.  Exec  - 
Sec.  MO.  CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDER  LIVE- 
STOCK ASSOCIATION,  130  Mumford  Hall.  Co- 
lumbia. Mo. 


sem: 

I  : 


MISSOURI  CO-OP.  FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK  ASSN 
SEMI-ANNUAL  FEEDER  PIG  SALES 
39.500  Feeder  Pigs 
Sold  at  Auction  By  the  Pound 
Oct.  8-Oct.  27.  1962 


OCT. 
OCT 
OCT 
OCT. 
OCT 
OCT 

OCT. 
OCT 

6ct7 

OCT 
OCT 
OCT 
OCT. 
OCT 
OCT. 

OCT. 
OCT. 
OCT 
OCT 
OCT 
OCT. 


8 —  AVA  (Douglas  Co.)  _  

9—  GAINESVILLE   (Ozark  Co  )  

10—  VERSAILLES    (Morgan  Co.)  

11—  VIENNA  (Maries  Co.)  

12 —  LINN  (Osage  Co.)   .  

13—  MONTGOMERY  CITY 
(Montgomery  Co.)   

18— MARBLE  HILL  (Bollinger  Co.) 

20— JOPLIN  (Jasper  Co.)  

22— SALEM"  (Dent  Co' )   

22—  HOUSTON  (Texas  Co.i,  Night  - 

23—  VAN  BUREN   (Carter  Co.)   

24—  POPLAR  BLUFF  (Butler  Co.)  

25—  ALTON    (Oregon  Co.)   

26—  DONIPHAN   (Ripley  Co.)  

27—  STE.  GENEVIEVE 

(Ste.   Genevieve  Co.)    


1.800 
1.300 
1.050 
1.900 
2.300 

.1.850 
2.000 
2.500 


23—  UNIONVILLE  (Putnam  Co.  I 

24—  BETHANY  (Harrison  Co.).... 

25—  PRINCETON  (Mercer  Co.)  — 

25—  LEBANON  (Laclede  Co.  i  

26—  BUTLER   (Bates   Co.)  1 

27—  APPLETON  CITY 

(St.  Clair  Co.)  


4.000 
1.400 
1.100 
-1.500 
.2.500 
2.000 

.1.000 

ITooo 

1.200 
1,000 


3,000 
-2.000 


-  1.100 


SORTED  INTO  UNIFORM  LOTS  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  local  committee,  by  personnel 
trained  by  Missouri  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  Pigs  are  vaccinated  against  cholera 
and  swine  erysipelas  at  least  21  days  prior  to 
the  sale.  Well-bred,  thrifty,  good-doing  pigs, 
raised  on  the  farms  in  the  area.  Weights  35 
to  140  lbs.,  sold  in  lots  varying  from  a  few  to 
150  head.  Inspected  on  the  farm  by  deputy 
state  veterinarian  prior  to  sale.  Veterinary  in- 
spection the  day  of  the  sale  Health  certificate 
to  ship  anywhere.  Farmers  have  their  own 
sale  pens.  Bank  reference  required.  For 
further  information  write:  E.  S.  Matteson, 
Exec -Sec  .  MISSOURI  CO-OPERATIVE 
FEEDER  LIVESTOCK  ASSN.,  130  Mumford 
Hall.  Columbia.  Mo. 

CHAROLAIS  REGISTERED  and  recorded  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale.  Reasonably  priced.  No 
Saturday  sales.  Flying  Horseshoe  Ranches. 
Cornstock  Brothers  Morris.  Pennsylvania, 
(Phone  353-2879)  and  Dragoon,  Arizona  (Phone 
JUniper  6-2592). 


WISCONSIN'S  FINEST  Holstein  and  Swiss 
heifer  calves  shipped  to  you  on  approval. 
Write  for  free  price  list  Otto  Vanderburg, 
North  Prairie,  Wisconsin 

CHAROLAIS  PUREBRED  Enormous  calves" 
No  gobby  fat.  Bill  Lamme.  Laclede  75, 
Missouri. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
General  Classified — 550  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $5.50.  Live 
Stock  Classified — 450  per  word.  Minimum  10  words  or  $4.50.  Forms  close 
10th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Send  orders  direct  to:  Classified 
Advertising  Dept.,  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  155  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  111. 


SANTA  GERTRUDIS — Quality  registered  breed- 
ing cattle — bulls,  heifers,  cows.  Cowart  Cattle 
Company.  Box  708A,  Henderson.  Texas. 
HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  Calves  Excellent  quality. 
Shipped  Subject  to  inspection  and  approval. 
Write  or  telephone  261-4417  (Area  Code  414). 
"Walter  McFarland.  Watertown.  Wisconsin. 
CHOICE  WISCONSIN  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  yearlings  and  springers.  Also 
Beef  Cross  Calves.  Delivered  your  farm  on 
approval.  Dennis  Grosse.  York,  Nebraska. 
FOR  SALE — Wisconsin's  high  production  and 
top  quality  Holstein  and  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  younger 
heifers  and  heifer  calves — all  ages  Will  deliver 
any  size  order  by  truck  to  your  farm,  subject 
to  your  Inspection.  Ross  Blott,  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Mukwonago.  Wis. 

DO  YOU  want  pigs  that  grow  faster,  go  to 
market  on  less  feed,  have  fewer  diseases? 
Then,  purchase  our  English  Large  Blacks. 
Use  them  as  purebreds  or  cross  with  any  good 
bacon  or  meat  type  pig.  Ask  about  our  pack- 
age deals — 2  gilts  and  1  unrelated  boar.  Free 
illustrated  catalogue.  Tweddle  Farms,  Fergus 
30.  Ontario.  Canada. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  Bulls.  Cows.  Heif- 
ers.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Hall  Hereford 
Farms.  Barnett.  Missouri. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


FREE  VETERINARY  Catalog  Big  savings  on 
all  drugs,  vaccines,  instruments.  VETCO.  Box 
6305.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


FREE  92-PAGE  Handbook— Catalog,  Livestock 
Diseases.  Save  money.  Complete  list  vaccines, 
drugs,  instruments  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co., 
Dept.  12.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

SPECIAL  SALE  Catalog  saves  you  money. 
Complete  line  Veterinary  Supplies.  Get  yours 
now.  Send  25c  refundable  with  order.  Ameri- 
can Research  Farms.   FK.  Lenexa.  Kansas 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 

SPRAWLING  CATTLE  RANCH  893-acre  Okla- 
homa outfit  carries  150  cow-units  at  present 
and  reportedly  can  be  improved  to  carry  up 
to  300!  About  275  acres  open,  rest  wooded 
pasture,  120  fertile  bottom  land.  800  under 
woven  and  barb  wire,  fishing  creek.  On  paved 
highway,  34  mile  village.  Big  10-room  4-bed- 
room  house,  bath,  well.  Two  barns,  large 
garage  and  storage  building,  other  buildings. 
Owner  cannot  handle  and  lets  go  at  $50,000, 
only  $10,000  down.  Big  Free  illustrated  FALL- 
WINTER  catalog,  bargains  coast  to  coast! 
UNITED  FARM  AGENCY,  1304-NP  Consumers 
Building,  220  South  State.  Chicago  4.  Illinois. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  Surplus— Jeeps  $264.00, 
Radios.  $2  53.  Guns.  Typewriters.  Cameras, 
Tools.  Thousands  of  items  Fabulously  low  sur- 
plus prices  Complete  information  sent  imme- 
diately. Send  $1  00  to — Surplus,  P.  O.  Box 
50512.  Dept.  W.  New  Orleans.  50,  Louisiana. 

HORSE  TRAINING  &  EQUIPMENT 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES" — A  book  every- 
one who  Likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship.  Dept.  2510,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE  OR  WANTED 


SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens.  Eldorado.  Texas. 


SPORTING  GOODS.  Wholesale.  Information. 
$1  00  refundable.  Berkshire  Wholesale  Sport- 
ing Goods.  Six  Lakes.  Michigan. 
AUTOMATIC  MAIL  Signal  Flag— This  new  in- 
vention  attached  to  mail  box  will  save  use- 
less trips  to  see  if  important  mail,  checks,  and 
correspondence  has  been  delivered.  This  all 
metal,  orange  or  red  flag  pops  up  when  the 
postman  opens  mail  box  door.  Visible  for  800 
ft.  or  more.  $1.50.  One  month  guarantee. 
J.  Vogel.  2441  McMillan,  Rock  Island.  Illinois. 


STATE  MAP  Hankies— All  fifty  states.  Free 
list.  Joh  Stetz,  138  Passaic  Street,  Passaic, 
New  Jersey. 


HANDY  TORCH  has  99  uses— Splits  giant 
rocks,  sprays,  thaws,  dries  concrete.  Burns 
kerosene.  800.000  enthused  users.  Free  litera- 
ture. Sine.  NP2.  Quakertown,  Pennsylvania. 
OLD  TOY  Trains,  streetcars.  Fisher,  711  N.  32 
Court.  Hollywood,  Florida. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEND  US  wool  for  blankets.  Write  El  Dorado 
Woolens.  Eldorado.  Texas. 

EARN   $50.00   FAST,    Sewing    aprons.  Details 

free.  Redikuts.  Loganville  52,  Wisconsin. 


SEW  SIMPLE  product  at  home  for  stores.  No 
charge  for  materials.  Write:  ADCO,  Bastrop 
52,  Louisiana. 

TURN  YOUR  Sewing  Machine  into  a  profitable 
hobby.  Free  information.  Southern  Distribut- 
ing Company,  Montrose  8,  Arkansas. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog!  MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION  SCHOOL,  1330  Linwood, 
Kansas  City  9-X31,  Missouri. 


FELLER  S  AUCTIONEERING  COLLEGE.  Free 
catalog.  225  South  Schuyler,  Kankakee,  Illi- 
nois.   

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Free  Catalog.  Reisch 
Auction  School.  Mason  City  20,  Iowa. 


(HOW  AND  Where  to  Obtain  Capital)  Reliable 
Service.  Rome  City,  Indiana 

EARN  $3.00  HOUR— Home  Sparetime,  Can- 
vassing. Write:  Ougor.  Cabot  4,  Arkansas. 
WRITERS  SEND  Your  books,  articles,  stories, 
plays  for  free  evaluation,  screening,  and  sale. 
Write  today!  Literary  Agent  Mead.  915  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  C.  10. 

SLLL  OUR  playing  cards  and  other  novelties. 
Free  samples  and  wholesale  price  list.  Nina, 
624  South  Michigan.  Chicago  5. 


CATTLE  MARKERS 


CATTLE  EARTAGS  Legible  50  ft.  Chains, 
Nylon  Rope  Sets,  Anklets.  Samples.  Nearest 
Dealer.  Bock's  Equip.   Mattoon.  Illinois. 

DOGS 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD.  Pups  guaranteed  Heel- 
ers. Watchdogs,  Russell  Wahl.  Rockport,  In- 
diana. 

SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown   Music.    49-NL   West   32.    New   York  1. 


SONGPOEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting. 
Flee  examination.  Get  "the  Nashville  Sound" 
in  your  songs  and  records  Send  Poems:  Mu- 
sic City  Songcraf  ters.  6145-F  Acklen  Station. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


EASTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 


MICHIGAN  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  serves 
farmers  on  four  markets  —  Detroit,  Battle 
Creek,  St  Louis.  Adrian.  Field  appraisal 
of  live  stock.  R.  H.  Walton,  Mgr  .  6750  Dix 
Ave  .  Detroit  9,  Mich.  Phone:  Vinewood  1-2700. 


SERVING  12.000  FARMERS  in  tri-state  area 
(Indiana.  Kentucky,  Illinois  I,  Evansville  Pro- 
ducers markets  live  stock  at  Evansville  Union 
Stockyards  and  provides  replacement  cattle 
and  sheep  through  Howell  Yards.  M.  F.  Rush- 
ton,  Mgr.,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Evans- 
ville 7,  Ind.    Phone:    HArrison  5-8268. 

YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  is  in  good  hands  when 
shipped  to  Buffalo  Producers.  Only  firm  on 
market  with  specialized  salesmen  for  each 
class  of  live  stock.  Replacement  animals. 
Field  Appraisal  service.  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Mgr. 
1139  William  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
TL  3-2400. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS— Best  buy.  Choice  qual- 
ity. Any  weight.  You  can  t  beat  this.  Holstein 
steers  also  available  Ed  Howey.  306  Exchange 
Building,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
STOCKER  AND  Feeder  cattle  and  feeder  pigs 
bought  on  order.  Clients  invited  to  visit  with 
reputable  order  buyer  while  purchases  are 
made.  Write  now  or  call  Lemmy  Wilson,  Live- 
stock, 998  West  Parkway,  Knoxville  18,  Ten-  -~  _  —  "~ 
nessee.  Phone  689-3764.                                                          '.  "  ~_ 
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"Better  keep  your  eyes  open.  I  thought 
I  heard  something  out  there  in  the 
brush." 

WESTERN  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

SIOUX  CITY  PRODUCERS  offers  efficient 
marketing  service  and  patronage  refunds  Full- 
time Stocker  &  Feeder  Division  supplies  good- 
doing  cattle  and  sheep.  Dave  Mitchell,  Mgr., 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sioux  City  11, 
Iowa.   Phone:  5-1666. 


PRODUCERS  IN  OMAHA  leads  all  firms  on 
the  market  year  after  year.  Ten  cattle  sales- 
men: five  hog  salesmen;  two  sheep  salesmen: 
twenty-four  hour  service:  clean  pens.  Full 
time  Stocker  &  Feeder  Service.  Alfred  Baker, 
Manager,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg  ,  Omaha 
Stock  Yards.  Phone:  731-3717. 


ST.  JOSEPH  is  a  progressive  growing  market 
with  killing  capacity  out  pacing  local  supply. 
Take  full  advantage  of  this  outlet  by  consign- 
ing to  the  Producers,  top  service  organization 
on  the  market.  James  Robertson,  Acting  Man- 
ager, Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.    Phone  AD  8-1793  or  AD  8-1794. 


CENTRAL  CORN  BELT  MARKETS 

ST.  LOUIS  PRODUCERS  is  the  No.  1  firm 
on  the  big  terminal  market  at  National  Stock 
Yards.  Expert  salesmen  with  specialist  for 
each  class  Full-time  Stocker  &  Feeder  serv- 
ice. J.  Gordon  Gillespie.  Mgr..  Livestock  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.  Phone: 
UPton  4-5847  or  BRidge  1-0479. 
WISCONSIN'S  EIGHT  Co-op  Auctions,  strate- 
gically  located,  offer  most  modern  livestock 
marketing  facilities  in  the  state.  Inquire  about 
"Blue-tag"  dairy  heifers  and  special  dairy 
sales.  C.  F.  Claflin,  Gen'l  Mgr.,  Equity  Co-op 
Livestock  Sales  Association,  P  O.  Box  1996, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Write  or  phone  Mitchell 
5-6740. 

SOUTHERN  MARKETS 


MISSISSIPPI  LIVESTOCK  Producers  serves 
farmers  in  more  than  22  counties.  Weekly  auc- 
tions each  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Equal  Serv- 
ice and  equal  charges  to  all.  Outlets  on  92 
markets.  H  R  Massey.  Mgr.  P.  O.  Box  4797, 
Fondren     Station,     Jackson.      Miss.  Phone: 

EM  6-9434.  

TENNESSEE  PRODUCERS  markets  live  stock 
on  small  margins  returning  dividends  and  extra 
service  to  members.  Contacts  maintained  with 
89  markets.  D.  A.  Derryberry,  Mgr.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  Phone 
AL  5-3472. 


LOUISVILLE  PRODUCERS  has  a  special  call- 
in  service  on  live  stock  ready  for  market. 
Stackers  and  Feeders  Supplied  Jim  Casey, 
Mgr  ,    Bourbon   Stockyards.    Louisville   6,  Ky. 

WESTERN  MARKETS 

FEEDER  CATTLE  and  Feeder  Lambs  shipped 
to  25  states  annually  by  Producers  and  Texas 
Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Market  outlets  on  92  markets  and 
contacts  with  557.000  livestock  producers.  Sheep 
Order  Buyer,  JOHN  GAHR.  Gladstone  3-2299. 
Cattle  Order  Buyers,  Wm.  Nichols,  ANdrews 
9-4265;  Jim  Wren,  Platte  City,  Missouri 
431-2981;  J.  C.  Boydston,  Platte  City.  Mo. 
431-2220.  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Phone  Victor  2-5200.  Edward  Gib- 
son, Manager. 

SALT  LAKE  PRODUCERS  offers  a  complete 
marketing  service  for  western  stockmen — con- 
signment at  terminal,  in  country,  or  guaran- 
teed price.  Stockers  &  Feeders  supplied. 
Branch  markets  at  Ogden,  N.  Salt  Lake, 
Artesia  and  Brawley,  Calif.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Caldwell.  Ida  ;  Denver,  Colo.;  Billings,  Mont.; 
Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona.  Joe  I.  Jacob, 
Mgr.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah.  Phone  EMpire  3-6748. 
COMPLETE  MARKETING  SERVICE  is  pro- 
vided  to  Oklahoma  Stockmen  by  the  National 
Livestock  Commission  Company  and  its  affili-^ 
ated  National  Companies;  top  sales  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  expert  order  buying,  feed 
lot  service  at  5c  per  day  per  head.  Harley 
Custer,  Manager,  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., 
Okla.  City  8,  Okla.  Phone:  CEntral  2-3128 
VALLEY  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  serves 
10,000  members  on  markets  at  Stockton,  Red 
Bluff,  and  Dixon.  Major  outlets  for  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Country 
Order  service;  purchases  of  replacement  cattle 
and  lambs  for  members.  L.  W.  Feldmiller,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Stockton,  Calif.,  Phone  HOward 
6-8994. 
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^s$d  ^3t  cjCoohd  to  the  Editor 


Your  P  &  S  Act  in  Action 


PNACTED  FIRST  in  1921,  the  Pack- 
ers  &  Stockyards  Act  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  com- 
plete "regulatory  power  over  pack- 
ers, stockyards,  and  all  activities 
connected  therewith." 

Until  recently  the  P  &  S  Act  was 
somewhat  like  an  umpire  at  a  ball 
game — with  complete  power  on  the 
playing  field — but  very  little  power 
outside  the  ball  park.  In  1958,  how- 
ever, the  P  &  S  Act  was  expanded  to 
include  all  stockyards,  market  agen- 
cies, and  live  stock  and  poultry  deal- 
ers engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

This  amendment  also  restricted  the 
application  of  the  P  &  S  Act  to  pack- 
ers' activities  in  connection  with  live 
stock,  meat,  meat  food  products, 
poultry,  and  poultry  products.  A 
packer  includes  anyone  buying  live 
stock  in  interstate  commerce  for 
slaughter  or  anyone  processing  meats 
or  meat  products  to  be  shipped  across 
state  lines.  (For  example,  most  ma- 
jor chain  stores  are  packers  under 
the  Act.) 

Drastic  changes  in  the  marketing 
system  have  had  a  substantial  im- 
pact upon  the  administration  of  the 
Act,  points  out  Clarence  H.  Girard, 
director.  "We  must  be  sure  that  in 
suppressing  unfair,  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory and  deceptive  practices,  we 
do  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
and  proper  conduct  of  business.  I 
would  term  this  our  No.  1  problem  in 


the  administration  of  the  Act,"  says 
Girard. 

A  major  problem  cited  by  Girard  is 
that  of  the  live  stock  producer  who 
doesn't  get  paid  for  his  live  stock, 
or  who  has  to  wait  an  unreasonable 
time  for  payment.  The  P  &  S  Division 
has  received  complaints  of  failure  of 
chain  stores  to  pay  packers  promptly, 
as  well  as  of  failure  of  packers  to  pay 
live  stock  producers  promptly. 

Packer  financial  reports  for  1960 
indicate  nearly  10%  of  all  the  meat 
slaughterers  subject  to  P  &  S  Act 
were  operating  while  insolvent.  Says 
Girard:  "From  September  1,  1958,  to 
September  1,  1961,  the  audits  of  mar- 
ket agency  records  disclosed  that  19 
market  agencies  were  operating 
while  insolvent.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  the  liability  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  bond. 

This  points  up  two  problems.  First, 
producers  must  be  informed  that  the 
bond,  while  affording  some  protec- 
tion, does  not  assure  full  payment  in 
the  event  of  insolvency.  The  second 
problem  involves  the  question  of 
whether  bonds  should  be  increased  in 
view  of  today's  prices. 

Among  other  problems  that  have 
brought  complaints  to  the  P  &  S  Di- 
vision are: 

•  Selling  below  cost,  either  at 
wholesale  or  retail. 

•  Preferential  prices  in  buying 
live  stock  and/or  selling  meat. 


•  Unearned  discounts,  rebates  and 
roll  backs,  usually  secret. 

•  Various  means  of  avoiding  com- 
petition in  buying. 

•  False  and  deceptive  weighing 
practices. 

•  Inducing  diversion  of  live  stock 
consigned  to  and  en  route  to  a  public 
market. 

•  Reporting  or  advertising  ficti- 
tious prices. 

With  the  extended  coverage  of  the 
P  &  S  Act  to  all  markets,  your  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producers  Assn., 
and  its  twenty-two  Member  Market- 


A  NEW  APPROACH  in  lamb  pro- 
motion was  adopted  earlier  this 
year  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  $125,000 
McKinsey  &  Co.  report  of  the  na- 
tion's sheep  industry.  Briefly,  the 
areas  of  highest  lamb  consumption 
will  receive  concentrated  promo- 
tional efforts. 

The  states  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  along  with  the  New  England 
States  account  for  47%  of  total  lamb 
consumption;  the  states  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  22%;  and  Il- 
linois and  Ohio  13%.  These  three 
major  lamb  consumption  areas  ac- 
count for  82%  of  all  lamb  consumed 
in  the  U.  S. 

The  new  approach  uses  radio,  TV 
and  billboards  rather  than  major  em- 
phasis on  newspaper  advertisements. 
Promotion  will  be  matched  directly 
with  the  availability  of  lamb  at  re- 
tail stores.  The  program  will  be  flexi- 
ble enough  so  that  it  can  be  advanced, 
cancelled  or  delayed  according  to  the 
lamb  supply. 

New  promotion  themes  include: 
Milk-Fed  Spring  Lambs  for  the  spring 
campaign  as  lambs  move  from  ewes 


ing  Assns.,  have  increased  thi 
amounts  of  Market  Agency  and  Deal 
er  Bonds  to  $590,000  and  $175,000  re 
spectively,  fully  meeting  require 
ments  of  the  Act.  In  addition,  youi 
Producers  Marketing  Assns.  are  pro 
tected  through  a  blanket  Positior 
Bond  of  $100,000  for  each  employe* 
and/or  for  any  one  loss  and  a  Forgerj 
Bond  of  $100,000. 

Thus,  farmers  and  ranchers  ship- 
ping live  stock  to  Producers  can  b< 
assured  that  their  animals  are  "ir 
the  hands  of  a  bonded  friend,  fron 
beginning  to  end." 


direct  to  slaughter.  For  the  Julj 
through  September  supply,  the 
theme  will  be  Grand  Country  Lamb.  fc 
Later  in  the  fall  as  the  majority  oi  ^ 
the  supply  of  lambs  is  coming  from ' 
the  feedlots  in  October  and  Novem-  it 
ber,  the  promotion  theme  will  be  j 
Golden  Harvest  Lamb;  and  after  the 
first  of  the  year  in  January  and  i 
February,  Winter  Wonder  Lamb. 

The  approach  of  this  program  will 
be  to  create  an  image  for  lamb  asl 
the  new  idea  meat,  emphasizing  thel 
advantages  of  lamb  for  its  distinctive  r 
flavor,  tenderness,  digestibility  and 
its  nutritious  qualities.  Greater  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  44  lesser 
known  cuts  of  lamb  developed  by  the 
Council. 

A  new  Food  Service  Department 
will  work  directly  with  hotels,  res- 
taurants, cafes,  mass  feeding  organi-j 
zations,  and  school  lunch  programs  to 
see  that  lamb  is  included  on  as  many 
menus  as  possible. 

$actt  Sampler 


Year-Round  Lamb  Promotion 


Galvannealecf 


RED  BRAND...rated  best 


79.8%  of  all  "outstanding"  ratings*  are  for 
RED  BRAND-RED  TOP 

Red  8rand 
Woven 
Wiie 

Red  Brand 
Barbed 
Wire 

Red  Top 
Posts 

Strength 

81% 

90% 

73% 

Rust 
Resistance 

79% 

80% 

73% 

Ease 
of 

handling 

77% 

80% 

75% 

Appearance 

93% 

70% 

70% 

Availability 

90% 

78% 

75% 

Results  of  impartial  survey  of  farmers 
at  1961  Farm  Progress  Show. 


...  on  15  counts  by  79.8%  of  farmers.  That's  the  com- 
bined opinion  of  farmers  at  the  1961  Farm  Progress 
Show  at  Rensselaer,  Indiana,  based  on  years  and 
years  of  actual  experience.  Four  out  of  five  farmers 
interviewed  rated  Red  Brand  fence  and  Red  Top 
posts  as  "outstanding"  on  every  major  consideration. 
Red  Brand  and  Red  Top  received  almost  EIGHT 
TIMES  as  many  "outstanding"  ratings  as  the  next 
closest  competitor.  The  chart  at  right  gives  positive 
proof  of  this  superior  quality. 

Next  time  you  buy  fence  be  sure  to  get  the  superior 
qualities  that  rate  best  with  farmers.  Get  Red  Brand. 
It's  Galvannealed,  an  exclusive  process  that  fights 
off  rust  with  a  heavy  coating  of  zinc  fused  deep  into 
every  wire.  Remember,  too,  Red  Top  steel  posts 
are  double-protected  with  a  double-coating  of 
baked-on  aluminum. 

Get  both  Red  Brand  and  Red  Top,  the  fence  com- 
bination that  costs  less  because  it  lasts  longer. 


KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  Peoria,  Illinois 

Red  Brand®  Fence  •  Red  Brand®  Barbed  Wire  •  Red  Top®  Steel  Fenca  Posts 
Non-Climbable  Fence  •  Keytine®  Poultry  Netting  .  Baler  Wire  •  Nails  •  Staples 
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(  10  different  light-duty  chassis-39  pickup  models 
!  to  handle  all  kinds  of  farm  jobs 


That's  right  —  there  are  10  basic  light- 
•  iuty  chassis  in  the  International  Truck 
Bne.  And  that  doesn't  include  the  Scout®. 

In  the  pickup  field  alone  this  builds  up 
to  39  different  models.  Remember,  Inter- 
national gives  you  two  pickup  body 
styles,  standard  and  Bonus-Load,  in  three 
different  lengths  -  6-ft,  7-ft.  and  8%-ft. 
And  only  International  has  the  6- 
passenger  Travelette5  cab. 


These  trucks  have  more  all  the  way 
through  because  you  can  fit  out  Inter- 
national chassis  with  stake,  platform, 
flatbed  and  other  special  purpose  bodies 
all  the  way  up  to  9-ft.  in  length.  There's 
not  a  farm  hauling  job  that  an  Interna- 
tional light-duty  truck  can't  handle. 

The  power  that  you  can  get  is  another 
great  story  —  a  choice  of  six  engines,  V-8's 
or  6's,  gas  or  LPG.  And  if  you're  thinking 


of  all-wheel-drive  traction,  then  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  find  out  about  all  that 
International  offers  in  both  the  7,000 
and  10,000  lbs.  GVW  range. 

Pick  out  the  right  model  with  the  right 
power  at  your  nearby  International 
Truck  Dealer  or  Branch— where  there's  a 
size  and  type  for  any  job  on  your  place! 
International  Harvester  Company, 
180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


One  way  to  handle  more 
farm  truck  work  -  put  al 
wheel-drive  traction  to- 
gether with  an  8-  or  9-ft. 
platform  body. 


Solid  stake  bodies  have  top  qual- 
ity for  long  life  — you  can  get 
them  in  three  rear-wheel-drive 
and  two  all-wheel-drive  INTER- 
NATIONAL Series. 


In  both  7-  and  8V2-ft.  lengths,  the  Bonus- 
Load  pickup  body —  exclusive  with  INTER- 
NATIONAL-gives  you  25%  more  load  area 
than  standard  bodies. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


WORLD'S  MOST 
COMPLETE  LINE 


II 
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TruA  LitfJ&vPig  u>€nt  joy-Aidin^f 


Ever  take  a  pig  for  a  ride  ...  in  a  sports  car? 
Chances  are  you  haven't  —  that  is,  if  you're  in 
the  hog  business  to  make  a  profit.  Pigs  aren't 
pets  and  people  don't  take  'em  along  when  they 
go  for  a  jaunt.  Their  only  "ride"  comes  at  mar- 
ket time  . . .  and  the  faster  you  get  them  there, 
the  better.  Today,  more  farmers  are  taking 
advantage  of  good  hog  prices  by  giving  their 
baby  pigs  an  even  faster  start  on  OCCO's  Pig 
Starter  Pellets.  These  palatable,  kernel-size 
pellets  draw  your  pigs  to  the  feed  trough  just 
a  week  or  two  after  farrowing.  They  contain 


Dynafac  and  >a  high  antibiotic  level  for  a  safe, 
scour-free  start.  This  early  OCCO  boost  can 
save  you  2  or  3  weeks  of  heavy,  costly  feeding 
at  market  time,  when  the  markets  are  glutted 
with  pigs.  It  can  mean  the  difference  between 
break-even  returns  or  top-the-market  profits. 
Ask  your  OCCO  Man  to  help  you  fit  a  com- 
plete, "flexible"  OCCO  "Pig-to-Payoff"  feed- 
ing program  in  with  your  own  home  grown 
grains.  You'll  see  a  big  difference  in  results 
...  and  PROFITS. 


Wont  a  fUM  photo  of  the  "Joy-Ridmg  Pig"  that's  suitable  fat  framing?  Just  mail  the  eavpam 


NOW  .  .  .  FOR  A  LIMITED  T9ME  ONLY  .  .  . 

k  DOWZENE  34 

ONLY 

$050 


New  Double  -  Strength 
Fiperazine  Wormer  ■— 
Enough  to  Worm  256 
50  lb.  Pigs  —  for  Less 
Than  1£  Per  Head 


2 


for  % 
Gallon 


1  ST«HOTHWORMf« 


Here's  OCCO's  "Golden  Anniversary  Offer" 
— to  celebrate  50  years  of  service  to  Mid- 
America's  farmers — a  half  gallon  of  Dow's 
famous  "DOWZENE  34"  for  only  $2.50!  This 
offer  available  from  your  Occo  Man  when  you 
order  only  one  ton  of  OCCO's  feedlot-proved 
Hog  Feed  Products.  Mail  the  coupon  for  all 
the  facts.  Hurry!  Offer  expires  November  30, 
1962. 


OCCO  "Protein  Plus"  Mineral  FEEDS,  Box  640J,  Oelwein,  Iowa 

Please  RUSH  information  on  your  $2.50  DOWZENE  34  offer.  Also  send  me  your  Free  "Pig 
to  Payoff"  brochure. 


Name_ 


Address- 


-RFD. 


Town_ 


□  Check  here  if  you  would  like  a  FREE  photo  of  the  "Joy-Riding  Pig" 


.State. 


A  TRUSTED  NAME  AMONG  LIVESTOCK  MEN  FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY 
HOME  OFFICE:  OELWEIN,  IOWA 
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